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Peete beng Gory, 


THE two main requisites of an encyclopedia are reliability and serviceableness in information. 
The first of these requisites has been sought in this encyclopedia by having every article either 
written or revised by some specialist on each particular subject. In the case of all proposed 
reforms the statement of the reform has been written, or at least revised, by a believer in the 
reform ; but, together with this, or by reference to a corresponding article on the opposing side, 
a statement of the opposing viéw will be found. Individualists and socialists, gold monometal- 
lists, bimetallists, and believers in free silver, protectionists and free traders, prohibitionists 
and high-license advocates, believers and disbelievers in woman suffrage, appear in this ency- 
clopedia side by side. Historical, bibliographical, biographical, and statistical articles have 
been prepared and carefully revised by adequate authorities, mainly university professors and 
specialists. 

Serviceableness has been sought by making the work, while, as shown ahove, accurate and 
scholarly, yet popular and not technical. The encyclopedia is for general workers and students 
in social reform, It has been prepared by specialists for those who are not specialists. Its 
references to books are therefore in the main only to books available to English readers. Articles 
have been arranged as to length and quality with this idea of serviceableness in view. No articles, 
for example, will be found upon Presidents Washington and Lincoln. This is not because they 
did not contribute to social reform, and to a much larger degree than many who are considered 
in this encyclopedia, but because the general reader in reform does not need the story of 
Washington’s or Lincoln’s life. The space allotted to articles, therefore, has considered the 

.needs of the reader more than the absolute importance of the subject. 

This work is a pioneer, the first of its kind. Its aim has been to give on all the broad range 
of social reform the experience of the past, the facts of the present, the proposals for the future. 

The subject is so vast, and may be made so inclusive, that almost any subject might have 
been included here; but this encyclopedia aims to distinguish sharply between subjects that 
belong mainly to the individual and those that belong mainly to society. A few subjects, such 
as religion, science, etc., that concern both the individual and society, are treated only in their 
social aspects. The biographical fortions will be found to be especially full. Of living persons 
the encyclopedia treats only those having national recognition, and has thus been compelled 
to pass by many earnest and often more useful and successful workers in local fields. 

To the important articles are appended brief bibliographies of the best available books upon 
the subject. There has been no attempt to make these exhaustive, but they will serve to guide 
the student in his search for more complete information. A general bibliography of social and 


economic bibliographies will be found in the appendix. 
The editor desires to éxpress his indebtedness to a large number of writers who have most 


Vi PREFACE. 


materially aided him by contributing or revising articles and by reading proof. The names of 


those who have contributed or revised signed articles will be found below. 
others whose names do not appear who have aided equally with these. 


But there are many 
A list of the firms who 


have granted courteous permission to quote from their publications is also appended. The editor 


desires to express his especial indebtedness to Mr. Louis E. Van Norman, A.M., for valued help 


in seeing the work through the press. 


If this work shall aid at all those who desire the truth in social reform in finding and in acting 


upon it, its aim will have been realized. 


Boston, 1897. 
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ABANDONED FARMS.—The growth of 
modern commercial centers, the development of 
factory towns, the increasing part played in eco- 
nomic life by the railroad, the general drift of 
population from the country to the cities (see 
Cittés) have led, in certain sections of the coun- 
try, to the abandoning of farms. The extent to 
which this has taken place has been by some 
exaggerated, and the prominence given to the 
subject a few years ago led to investigations 


, which have shown the exaggeration ; neverthe- 


: less, the number of abandoned farms is not 


small, and the fact has asignificance of the most 
serious character. As we shall see in this arti- 
cle, the evil is not confined to New England, 
-altho most attention has been called to the fact 
dn that section of the country. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
-chusetts have made careful statistical investiga- 
‘tions into the subject, with the result (1) of find- 
ing that the extent to which farms in New Eng- 
Yand have been abandoned has been somewhat 
exaggerated ; and (2) of inducing the State to 
take steps to aid the sale and development of 
such farms, steps which have culminated in 
practical results. These States print lists of 
such farms for sale at favorable terms and send 
‘them free to any person who applies to the prop- 
er authorities of the respective States. Many 
farms have been thus sold and land developed 
cand homes maintained. 

Altho, perhaps, New Hampshire and Vermont 
ihave been most active in thus selling farms, 
Massachusetts has most carefully investigated 
and reported upon the subject. The twenty- 


' first annual report (1890) of the Massachusetts 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor gives 78 pages to 


tthe subject, from which we quote the prominent 
points. 

“Many farms in the commonwealth have been aban- 

doned by their owners, but not abandoned as to culti- 

vation. Such farms have been leased to 

their present occupants, who derive a 

Definition of living from them, or have been sold to 

Abandoned other farmers and incorporated with 

other farms. The result of the trans- 

Farms. fers last indicated is to reduce the num- 

ber of farms in the State, but not the 

number of acres of cultivated land. 

“Many farms formerly cultivated for various crops are 

mow mainly devoted to the production of hay or dairy 


products; and, in some cases, land formerly cultivated 
is now to be classed as woodland. Such changes are 
merely changes in the form of crop, and if made by the 
farmer for the reason that, all things considered, it is 
found more profitable at present to raise hay, dairy 
products, or wood than vegetables or grain, do not in- 
volve an abandonment of the farm, altho possibly the 
abandonment of the mode of cultivation formerly em- 
ployed. In order to secure uniformity and the greatest 
ossible accuracy in the returns, and to eliminate as 
ar as possible the effect of differences of judgment, in 
tephyine to our inquiries as to what should be con- 
sidered an abandoned farm,.the following definition 
was placed-upon the blanks sent out to the assessors : 
“By ‘Abandoned Farms’ in this inquiry are meant 
those formerly cultivated, but now deserted, upon 
which cultivation is now abandoned, and the build- 
ings, if any, unoccupied and permitted to fall into 
decay. In some cases the grass is still cut on these 
farms, but nothing is done in the way of enrichment of 
the soil, and the land is practically unproductive and 
left to run wild.” 


Abandoned farm land in Massachusetts is princi- 
pally confined to the western counties. Such land 
aggregates 3.45 per cent. of the total 
Be aes of ey State, outside the 
imits of cities, and about 0.87 per cent. 
of the value of such farm fend, In Summary of 
Nantucket and Suffolkcountiesnoaban- Results, 


doned farm land isreturned. The per- 
centage of acreage of abandoned farm 
land of total farm acreage, for the counties returning 
abandoned farm land, is highest in Hampshire County, 
reaching therein 6.85 per cent. It is lowest in Essex 
County, being therein only 0.06 per cent. 

The average size of abandoned farms with buildings 
is §6 acres, and for those without buildings 87 acres. 
The average value of abandoned farms with buildings 
is $894, and for those without buildings $561. The 
average value of buildings on abandoned farms is $337 
per farm, ranging much less than the average value of 
buildings upon farms under cultivation. Much of the 
abandoned land may be bought for less than $10 per 
acre. 

While some of the towns containing abandoned farms 
show a recent decline in the value of agricultural 
products and property, this is not universally true, 
and the decline in certain localities is overbalanced by 
increase in others in the same county; so that, not- 
withstanding the existence of abandoned farms, each 
county, except Nantucket, shows an increase since 
1875 in the value of agricultural products, and every 
county shows an increase in the value of agricultural 
property. In some counties, also, an increase in the 
acreage of land under cultivation appears. 

Except in Barnstable and Dukes counties, the towns 
reporting abandoned farms show an aggregate increase 
in population sinte 1865; and, except in Barnstable, 
Dukes, and Franklin counties, an increase since 1855. 
The increase is not usually so great, however, as 
appears in the other towns in the counties respectively. 
In the towns containing abandoned farms, and having 
no important manufacturing industries, a decline in 
population generally appears, 
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The abandonment of farming land is not entirely of 
recent date, altho it is still going on. Replies respect- 
ing this phase of the subject, made to the 
Secretary of ean ct, of A Eb mye oe 

from ifferent localities, indicate tha 

AES in 43 of these the number of abandoned 
Abandonment 5, Ins is no greater than existed ro years 

of Farms. ago; in 25 the number was considered 

greater, in five it was believed to be less, 

while in four instances the replies indi- 
cated conditions similar to those prevailing at the ear- 
lier date. 3 

The following language may be thought appropriate 
to the present day: 

““Where is that long line of noble farmers that were 
so industrious and prosperous, extending from North 
River over Christian Hill to the Green Mountains, and 
those cattle drovers and merchants that did more 
business than all the stores in a half dozen Western 
towns to-day? All are gone. . . . Look over this 
town, and see the once expensive teh dwellings 
going to ruin in strange hands. They show that far 
back a high order of architecture existed here, and 
that a wealthy and prosperous set of farmers and me- 
chanics occupied them. They are now in decay. The 
same thing may be seen, ina greater or less degree, 
in most of the rural districts of New England.” — 

However appropriate this may now appear, it was 
written 33 years ago, and formed part of an address 
delivered to his neighbors by a citizen of western 
Massachusetts. 

If the evil isnot recent, neither is it local. It is not 
confined to Massachusetts, to New England,tothe West, 
wherein, it is said, more farms have been deserted 
by their owners than in the East, nor to the United 
States. Itis one of the features of modern civilization. 
While it is possible to accept that civilization as, upon 
the whole, good, no one, unless ultra-conservative, 
can accept it asa finality, or refuse to recognize the 
evils peculiar to it. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the causes which 
have led to the abandonment of farming land. No 
single cause can be given. If it were otherwise a 
remedy might be easily suggested. There are many 
factors which have contributed to the result, either 
directly or indirectly. Among others, which admit of 
no dispute, are the inadaptability of some of the land 
to the use of machinery and modern modes of cultiva- 
tion, the poise quality of the soil in one Zocaliyy as 
compared with that in another, or its remoteness from 
markets or from the railway which communicates 
with markets; and beyond these, everything which 
has aided the growths of cities has at the same 
time tended to reduce the population of the remote 
towns. 

It must be remembered that the abandonment of 
farming land does not always imply either the aban- 
donment or the decline of agriculture. On the con- 
trary, notwithstanding this decline in some sections, 
an increase in other sections appears. A careful 
study of the tables relative to agricultural products 
and property will show that the increase is generally 
greatest in the vicinity of the large towns. These 
towns afford a ready market for perishable products, 
and this fact has led toa gradual coanie in the agri- 
culture of the State, which, developing along the lines 
of easiest resistance, has found its greatest profits in 
the products of the market garden and the dairy. Of 
this sort of it a hor be there is considerable within 
the territorial limits of the cities themselves. The 
farmer near the large towns has frequently an advan- 
tage over those in the remote places, in his ability to 
sell his crops directly without the intervention of the 
middleman, There are economic reasons, therefore, 
growing out of the changed conditions of modern life, 
which have operated to draw some who have not yet 
abandoned agriculture into the proximity of cities. 

Every new census discloses a larger proportion of 
our population within city limits, and nothing pro- 
vokes more criticism than the failure of a city or large 
town to maintain in the census returns its expected 
percentage of growth. This growth is considered an 
evidence of progress, but it should be remembered 
that rapid growth in cities cannot be secured without 
retarding the growth in the country districts. In 
Massachusetts the immigrant seeks the city and fac- 
tory town. Often he comes from an agricultural life, 
and desires a change. A movement from the city tow- 
ard the country would perhaps correct the evil of 
abandoned farms, but it would also check the growth 
of the city. In the present state of public opinion, 
which is largely controlled by the cities, and will be so 
controlled to a stiil greater extent in the future, any 
such movement, if extensive enough to be effective, 
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would at once be regarded as evidence of decadence 
in the cities affected by it. | 

The larger towns and cities are constantly engaged 
in organized efforts to attract population by the intro- 
duction of new industries, by improving their systems 
of water supply and drainage, by increasing the effi- 
ciency of their public schools, by the establishment of 
public libraries and parks—that is, by making it pos- 
sible to improve one’s pecuniary position by residence 
within them, through the opportunity afforded for 
regular and remunerative employment, not, like agri- 
culture, subject to the contingencies of the seasons, 
and by enlarging the social advantages which are to- 
day deemed essential. Such efforts are considered 
commendable. It ought to be recognized, however, 
that their success involves a drain upon less favored 
municipalities. 2 eee 

The concentration of population and wealth in cities 
and large towns, while it has its dangers, unquestion- 
ably opens enlarged social opportunities to all classes, 
even the poorest. There is, too, a strange fascination 
in city life which has always existed, and which leads 
many who are under its spell to prefer PigAbeny and 
privation in the city to independence and comfort in 
the country. This fascination is intensified by the un- 
doubted benefits which the modern city offers to those 
within or near it. . 

The delights of a country life and the indepen- 
dence of the farmer are prolific themes of poets every- 
where. Unfortunately, the masses of the people have 
usually, for various reasons, declined to take the same 
view. No doubt the poets are right, but men have to 
be raised above the ordinary level to enable them to 
accept suchaconclusion. Itis Bante ge opt! the existence 
of conditions more or less artificial that makesa city 
life seem preferable to so many, but these conditions 
have prevailed so long, and tend in so many ways to 
perpetuate themselves, that they cannot at once be 
changed. ; 

And yet it must be admitted that the promise which 
leads to the abandonment of country life is frequently 
unfulfilled. The movement from the country toward 
the city may affect, indeed, has affected, the labor 
market intwo ways: it may lead toa dearth of agricul- 
tural labor in the depleted districts, thus adding to the 
burdens, which in too many cases the farmer alread 
bears, and it may intensify the competition to whic 
the city laborer is subjected, both as to-employment 
and as to wages. This competition reacts upon those 
who come to the city for the purpose of improving their 
fortunes only to find the opportunities open to them 
constantly growing less. On the other hand, the life of 
the farmer, notwithstanding its burdens, was never so 
easy in many respects as at present... . It could be 
easily shown that the hardships and poverty among 
farmers in the early part of the century were much 
greater than they are to-day. The improvements due 
to modern invention have lightened farm labor, while 
the railroad, the telegraph, and the press have brought 
the most retired farms into communication with the 
activities of the age. The farmer may not be able to 
amass wealth, nor can the majority of those in cities 
hope to do so. Heis generally sure of a comfortable 
living as the reward of his toil, and the contingencies 
that affect hisemployment are usually no greater than 
those piehiors employment in cities. If opportunities 
for large profits are not open to him, he is relieved 
from the risk incidental to such opportunities. That 
some of the burdens under which a suffers might be 
and ought to be removed is undeniable, but there are 
those in the city, working for low wages, liable to pe- 
riodical unemployment, to whom life upon the aban- 
doned farms would offer an agreeable change; only 
they must first be convinced that such a change is de- 
sirable. 

It is sometimes assumed that there are many in our 
cities who would gladly go back to the land, if land 
were obtainable. This report showsthat 
such land exists. Much of it is in towns 
which for natural beauty of scenery 


and a of — are un- Can the 
surpassed in assachusetts. These 

towns have an honorable past and still Absadanbe 
possess possibilities of growth. In many Farms be 


of them, as we have shown, agriculture 
still flourishes, and, presumably, many 
of the abandoned farms could be 
brought back to fertility, and become 
once more the sites of prosperous and happy homes. 
If this could be accomplished it would ES a public 
benefit. Can legislation afford any aid? 

Many of the towns containing abandoned farms 
have small opportunity, compared with that possessed 
by the larger places, to make their advantages known, 
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These advantages are by no means inconsiderable. 
Some of the abandoned land is no doubt rocky and 
poor, but it is not all of this class. In some cases, 
where its reclamation for agricultural purposes is im- 
practicable, it could be developed for summer resi- 
dence by those who would be glad to avail themselves 
of it, if its exact condition were known. Occupancy 
of this sort would be of benefit to the town inviting it. 
For most of the land the price is low, and probably 
much of it could be bought for occupation at a smail 
outlay in cash. 

The States of New Hampshire and Vermont have 
undertaken to colonize their abandoned land, which is 
more extensive than exists in Massachusetts, and have 
invited immigration especially to that end. 

So far the Massachusetts Bureau. The Maine Labor 
Bureau for 1890 (p. 96) reports in that State 3318 
abandoned farms and an averagé acreage of 767. 
The Legislature of Vermont in 1892 ordered a com- 
page report as to its 376 farms said to be unoccupied, 

ut found only 200 to be really so. New Hampshire in 
1892 published a list of 322 farms for sale with vacant 
buildings, the list being entitled ‘Secure a Home in 
New Hampshire.” 

Incertain localities the abandonment of farms is still 
more marked. 

In 1889 the Commissioner of Agriculture and Manu- 
facturing Interests in Vermont issued a circular, stating 
that in the town of Reading there were goooacres of land 
offered for sale at $1 or $2 peracre. One half of these, 
he says, “are lands which formerly comprised good 
farms, but with buildings now gone, and fast growing 
up to timber ; some of this land is used for pasturage, 
and on other portions the fences are not kept up, leav- 
ing old cellar-holes and miles of stone walls to testify 
to former civilization.” In the town of Vershire 
“there are from 35 to 40 farms, contiguous or nearly 
so, abandoned and unoccupied.” In the town of Wil- 

mington there were sooo acres in the 
same condition (7he es No. 1266). 

But the condition is by no means pecu- 
liar to New England. A correspondent 
of the New York /Va¢ion, under date of 
November 23, 1889, wrote: ‘‘In the rural districts .in 
Wayne County (New York) there are no less than 400 
empty houses. The town of Sodus alone has over so 
deserted houses, and Huron has 30 or more.” 

In Michigan there were 7419 Ya farmers in 1890 
than in 1880, tho the population had meanwhile in- 
creased 457,000 (Ninth Annual Report of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for Michigan, 1892). 

Concerning the general depletion of agricultural 
sections, Dr. Josiah Strong gives the following state- 
ments and tables taken from census reports. (Zhe 
New Era, pp. 167 and 164). 

Of the 1502 townships in New England, 932 or 62 per 
cent., were more or less depleted. In New York 69.5 
per cent. lost population ; in Ohio, 58 per cent.; in In- 
diana, 49 per cent. ; in Illinois,s54 per cent. The accom- 
panying table shows that the movement was common 
to the South and West as well as to the Middle and 
Eastern States, tho the rural districts in the region of 
large cities naturally felt their attraction most. 


Statistics, 


Number of 


Townships 

Arenber of .|.. which lost 

a PEt aed Population, 

1880-90. 
a 

Alabama .....0---cee--| 704 244 
ATiZOMA, ......--6 60+ sees 3 yi 
Arkansas. ......0--+- +--+ 895 185 
California.......----+++++ 352 132 
Connecticut........-..-- 153 79 
Delaware ........---+++: 32 15 
BUIOTIdAn. cad cece eee ssases 161 44 
GeGrgia. os. 5-t eee lo - 2s / 1,18 414 
Lit nits) Ce ee 15441 792 
EHOSATA. cose oe - ae 998 489 
ROW Aa farce seca veces e 1,513 686 
KAMSAS .ocecececcsceevoes 1,047 268 
Kentucky... ... sashes 803 293 
POwiSiana.....c.cserccees 402 96 
MAIC Hees ase acs ceccieee 540 348 
' Maryland.... 221 101 
Massachusetts. cei 298 154 
BUACRIQ AN Ws 06. ar wee Se + one 1,088 407 
Minnesota........+5.-. ++ 1,207 271 
Mississippi.........+ saat 360 79 
BN TSS Ua) ols a4) ciys'.eie' o/a!ss0' ,115 324 


Abbott. 
pees of 
ownships 
Number ct | which lost 
PS: | Population, 
1880-90, 
Nepraskann cccs ncbets nites 526 58 
NG@VEUR Somcas coee sera 18 13 
New Hampshire ........ 24 152 
New: Jersey: scecs decease 250 117 
ING We Offs cin 2. chs eorsre 922 641 
North Carolina. ........0 863 190 
OIOE ero esiacdks 1,33 775 
OTE RON. Si cickile sous 329 88 
Pennsylvania.... 2,075 g18 
Rhode Island.... see 26 12 
South Carolina:......... 407 8r 
Tennessee: des seecwsae.s 1,392 57% 
ORAS icctettslaeisiietcs pics 572 137 
tabi. Mien cae wssene 211 80 
Wiermonts tir acetatcon sec 244 187 
Mirpinia ecdcutistoaeces 424 177 
West Virginia 324 43 
Wiseonsinii sy. ccnssds ac 9077 398 
Motalisce scctsv aes Goose 25,740 10,063 


_ The following table shows this movement Of popula- 
tion for 100 years: 


Popula- _ | Per Cent:,| Per Cent: 
CENSUS |tion of the em of Urban | of Rural 
YEARS.| United Cities Popula- Popula- 

States. i tion. tion, 
T7QO-+ +00 31920,214 131,472 3-35 96.65 
1800. 51308,483 210,873 3-97 96.03 
1810...+.. 71239,88r 356,920 4-93 95-07 
1820. ...-| 9,633,822 4759135 4-93 95-97 
1830...+0+ 12,866,020 867,509 6.72 93-28 
1840.....- 17,069,453 154533994 8.52 gr.48 
EEO; sieiain's 23,191,876 2,897,586 12.49 87.512 
4860.) sv 315443321 5,070,256 16.13 83.87 
IB 7Osw nares 38,558,371 8,071,875 20.93 79-07 
1880. 50,155,783 | 11,318,547 22.57 77-43 
BQO). 0.050 62,622,250 18,235,670 29.12 79.88 


(See AGRICULTURE.) 

Reference: Reports of Labor Bureaus, Massachu- 
setts, 1890; Maine, 1890; articles in Garden and Forest 
(vol. vi.) ; Chautauquan (vol. xvi.); The Nation (vol. 
xlix.); Granite Monthly (vol, xiii.). See also Adan- 
doning an Adopted Farm, by Kate Sanborn (1894); 
Hunting an Abandoned Farm, by W. H. Bishop, Cen- 
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ABBOTT, Rev. LYMAN, D.D., born De- 
cember 18, 1835, at Roxbury, Mass., was the 
third son of Rev. Jacob Abbott. He gradu- 
ated at New York University in 1853, and 
studied and practised law with his elder brothers 
Benjamin Vaughan and Austin. He wrote vari- 
ous law articles, and together the brothers pub- 
lished law books, and under the xom de plume 
of ‘‘ Benauly”’ they wrote the novel Conecut Cor- 
ners, advocating the prohibitory temperance 
laws. Lyman Abbott later withdrew from the 
firm, and after studying theology with his uncle, 
the Rev. John S. C. Abbott, accepted a min- 
isterial charge over the Congregational Church 
of Terre Haute, Ind., in 1860. In 1865 he be- 
came associated with the American Freedmen’s 
Union Commission as its general secretary. In 
1866 he received and accepted a call to the New 
England Congregational Church in New York 
City, resigning in 1869. In 1871 he became edi- 
tor of the Witustr ated Christian Weekly, re- 
signing it in the autumn of 1876 to assume, with 
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Henry Ward Beecher, the joint-editorship of the 
Christian Union of New York City. The paper 
was published under the double management 
until the autumn of 1881, when Mr. Beecher 
withdrew and Mr. Abbott became editor-in- 
chief. 

- It is here that Dr. Abbott has done his main 
work for social reform, his paper being fhe 
first general religious journal in the United 
States, if not in the world, to take up in any 
decisive way the labor question. Early articles 
in the Christian Union by Drs. Washington 
Gladden, P. S. Moxom, J. H. Rylance, Profes- 
sors R. T. Ely, W. S. Clarke, E. J. James, and 
others, with constant editorials and leaders by 
Dr. Abbott, have formed almost an epoch in 
the development of Christian social thought in 
this country. Of this journal, the name of 
which has lately been changed to 7he Outlook, 
Dr. Abbott still remains editor-in-chief ; and, 
in harmony with its rechristening, it is now 
giving greater attention than ever to social 
Christianity and the signs of the times. After 
Mr. Beecher’s death (1887), Dr. Abbott was in 
due time chosen his successor in the pastorate of 
Plymouth Church, a position he still holds—a 
leader in progressive Christian thought. His 
recent lectures on Lvolutzon and Christianity 
have elicited special interest. 


ABOLITION MOVEMENT. Abolitionist 
isaterm used in the United States specifically 
for those who favored and sought to effect the 
abolition of slavery. We here consider the sub- 
ject simply in its relation to the United States. 
(For a general sketch of the history of the aboli- 
tion of slavery through the world, see SLAVERY.) 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
abolition movement in the United States was 
but a part of this more general movement. 

Christianity, as expressed by its followers, 
while not until modern times doing away with 

slavery, has always tended more or 
less, and at times very directly and 
In General effectively, to ameliorate the con- 
History, dition of the slave. The position 
of St. Paul in regard to Onesimus is 
wellknown. Itseems probable that, 
outside of Palestine at least, Christianity was 
largely propagated among the slaves and de- 
spised classes that so -abounded through the 
Roman Empire. When Christianity became 
dominant, while it still did not abolish, it did 
limit and check and endeavor to control. Coun- 
cil after council legislated on the subject. Very 
many Christians voluntarily freed their slaves. 
Church moneys and benefactions were used for 
the purchase of the freedom of slaves, notably 
by Gregory the Great. In England herself, 
slavery had disappeared by the fifteenth cen- 
tury. England’s greatest sin in this respect 
seems to have been in the trading and carrying 
of slaves for others rather than in importing or 
capturing them for herself. The philosophy, 
too, of natural rights, and the social compact 
theory, which, beginning in England, found 
their most logical and their most fearful expres- 
sion in France, asserted the inherent right of 
each individual to hisown person, and the natu- 
ral wrong, therefore, of slavery in any form. 
It was these two tendencies, the one from 
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Christianity, the other from F rench, so called, . 
naturalism and revolutionism, that contributed 
mainly to the abolitionist movement in America. 
Its first open expression, however, 

was among the Society of Friends 

or Quakers. Asearlyas1671George Early 
Fox, in England, had spoken Abolitionists. 
against slavery, and in 1696 the = 
Pennsylvania Quakers advised their 

members against the slave trade. In 1774 all 
persons engaged in the traffic, and in 1776 all 
who would not emancipate their slaves, were ex- 
cluded from membership among the Friends. 
John Woolman (1720-73) and Anthony Benezet 
(1713-84) were prominent in this stage of the 
movement. In 1774 a Pennsylvania Society for 
the Abolition of Slavery was formed by James 
Pemberton and Dr. Benjamin Rush, and in 
1787 was reconstructed under the presidency of 
Franklin. 

The arguments of these earliest anti-slavery 
writers and workers were drawn mainly from 
general philosophic, humanitarian, and Chris- 
tian principles. With Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Patrick Henry, and other Southerners, 
all of whom deplored and often spoke against, 
altho most of them practising slavery, other 
reasons entered in. While not insensible to the 
humanitarian arguments, they based their posi- 
tion largely on the above-mentioned French 
political principles then spreading through this 
country, and thus regarded slavery as a giant 
evil, inconsistent alike with the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the spirit of 
Christianity. Other abolition societies were or- 
ganized in New York (1785), Rhode Island (1786), 
Maryland (1789), Connecticut (1790), Virginia 
(1791), New Jersey (1792). ‘The abolition of the 
slave trade by Great Britain in 1807, and by the 
United States in 1808, was a great advance. In 
1777 Vermont formed a constitution abolishing 
slavery, and was soon followed by Massachu- 
setts and other States, while many others grad- 
ually abolished it. 

In 1819-20 the opponents of slavery made 
a stern resistance to the admission of Missouri 
as a slave State, but were defeated. The strug- 
gle, however, resulted in the so-called Missouri 
Compromise (1820), whereby slavery was legal- 
ized to the south of 36° 30’ N. Lat., and prohibit- 
ed in all States that might be formed north of it 
(Mason’s and Dixon’s line). California, how- 
ever, tho lying partly south of this line, was 
admitted as a free State (1850), the Southern 
party obtaining in compensation the amendment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, making it penal to 
harbor runaway slaves or to aid in their es- 
cape. But this is to anticipate. From 1801-47 
there were various efforts participated in by 
Jefferson, Henry Clay, James Madison, in the 
South, and Bishop Hopkins, Rufus King, Presi- 
dent Harrison, and Dr. Channing in the North, 
to colonize the blacks in Africa. Liberia was 
declared independent in 1847. In 1831-32 the 
insurrection of Nat Turner in Virginia excited 
a strong desire for gradual abolition. 

The first leader in zmmediate abolition was 
William Lloyd Garrison (see Garrison), a Massa- 
chusetts printer, who (1829-30) worked with 
Lundy, in his The Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipatzon, published at Baltimore. In 1831 he be- 
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gan publishing The Lzberator in Boston, and by 
1832 the New England Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed. In 1833 Garrison visited 
England and secured from Wilber- 
Immediate force, Zachary Macaulay, Henry 
Abolition. Brougham, andothers, a condemna- 
tion of the colonization societies. 
Garrison’s principles were, in his 
own words—and they soon became the principles 
of all abolitionists, however they differed in meth- 
od—that ‘the right to enjoy liberty is inalien- 
able ;”” that ‘‘to invade it is to usurp the pre- 
togative of Jehovah ;’’ that ‘‘every man hasa 
right to his own body, to the products of his 
labor, to the protection of law, and to the com- 
mon advantages of society.’’ He said: ‘‘ We 
plant ourselves upon the Declaration of our In- 
dependence and the truths of Divine revelation 
as upon the everlasting rock.) We shall send 
forth agents to lift up everywhere the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, and of 
rebuke. We shall circulate unsparingly and ex. 
tensively anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. We 
shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the cause 
of the suffering and the dumb. We shall aim 
at a purification of the churches from all partici- 
pation in the guilt of slavery. We shall spare 
no exertions nor means to bring the whole 
nation to speedy repentance.’’ Such were the 
principles, and such, at least in the earlier 
stages, were the methods of the abolitionists. 
Garrison was a firm believer in Christ. He pro- 
claimed himself a follower of the Prince of Peace. 
Human life he came to regard as sacred above 
all things. Capital punishment and war, as well 
as slavery, were to him and to most abolitionists 
an abhorrence. Viewing the subject thus from 
«the standpoint of morals rather than of any po- 
Priitical expediency, slavery was to him asin not 
to be gradually abolished, but to be left. In the 
Liberator (vol. i., No. 1, Saturday, January 1, 
(1830) he wrote : ‘‘ Iwill be as harsh astruth and 
as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to think or speak or write with 
moderation. No,no! Tell aman whose house 
is on fire to give a moderate alarm ; tell him to 
moderately rescue his wife from the hands of 
the ravisher ; tell the mother to gradually extri- 
cate her babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen, but urge me not to use moderation in a 
case like the present! I am in earnest ; I will 
not equivocate ; I will not excuse; I will not 
retreat a single inch ; and I will be heard.” 


= From the beginning, Garrison had declared for 


no union with slaveholders, and proclaimed the 
Constitution ‘‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.’”’ In Decem- 

ber, 1833, the American Anti-Sla- 

The Ameri- very Society was formed, with Be- 
can Anti- riah Green as president and Lewis 
Slavery Tappan and John G. Whittier, sec- 
Society. retaries. Theodore D. Weld, Sam- 

e uel J. May, and Wendell Phillips 

~ began lecturing. In 1833 Miss 

Prudence Crandall, in Connecticut, opened her 
school to negro girls. She was ostracized, the 
Legislature forbade such schools, and she was 
‘imprisoned. Riots against abolitionists became 
frequent. Prices were reported to be set by the 
South on the heads of several of the leading aboli- 
tionists, ranging from $3000 to $20,co0each, The 
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latter sum was offered by six Mississippians for » 
Garrison’s head, and the same amount, made 
up publicly in New Orleans, was offered for the 
person of Arthur Tappan. In 1837 a slave was 
burnt to death over a slow fire in St. Louis ; 
and for his words in denouncing this, Rev. Eli-- ~ 
jah P. Lovejoy, a Presbyterian minister who 
had established an abolitionist newspaper in 
Alton, Ill., was mobbed and killed. Garrison, 
in Boston, was seized by a mob, dragged by a \. 
rope half naked through the streets, and was’ ~ 
only rescued by a fosse comztatus and conveyed 
to the mayor's office. Abolitionist lecturers and_, 
sympathizers were denounced from the pulpit™ 
and subjected to every indignity. Judge Bir- 
ney declared that ‘‘ the American churches were 
the bulwarksof American slavery.’’ Such were 
some of the obstacles that abolitionist ‘‘ apos- 
tles’’ had to contend with. Yet while the ma- 
jority of pulpits either denounced the Garri- 
sonian agitation or else were silent on th 
subject of slavery, there were ministers in all 
denominations who were outspoken in their de- 
nunciation of this great wrong, and valiantly 
espoused the cause of the slave. In the Unita- 
rian denomination alone 170 ministers signed a 
protest against slavery, many of them preach- 
ing fearlessly against it, and willingly sacrific-y 
ing favor and popularity in the cause of free- 
om. 

As a not unnatural result of the popular preju- 
dice and indifference, the Garrisonian wing now 
became very radical. They were accused of ad- 
vocating every kind of innovation, from wom- 
an’s rights to free love, and were freely de- 
nounced as ‘‘come-outers’’ and ‘‘infidels.’’ 
Birney, the Tappans, Gerrit Smith, Whittier, 
John Jay, Edward Beecher, Thomas Morris, and. 
others left the original organization of the Gar- 
risonians, and in 1840 organized the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. They felt 
that the time was come for the organization of a’ 
new political party, while the Garrisonians con. 
tinued to radically urge their doctrines through 
all parties. As a result, in 1840 the Liberty 
Party (g.v.) was organized, and in 1840 J. G. 
Birney was nominated for President, and F. J. 
Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, Vice-President, poll- 
ing 7059 votes. In 1844 Birney and Morris 
polled 62,300 votes. These were drawn mainly 
from voters for Clay. As a result, Polk was 
elected, Texas annexed, and a vast amount of 
slave soil added to the United States. The 
policy then began to prevail in the North of ad- 
vocating limiting of the slave area, and this led 
to the formation of the Free-Soil Party. (See 
Free-Soiters.) In this the Liberty Party was 
mainly merged, though a few continued to vote 
a Liberty Party ticket to a much later date. In 
1848 ex-President Van Buren was nominated as 
President by the Free-Soilers, and polled 291,363 
votes. 

Meanwhile, the agitation over the Fugitive 
Slave Law was coming toa head. ‘The Consti- 
tution having recognized slavery by Art. 4, Sec. 
2 of that document, it was declared that persons 
held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, and escaping to another, should 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor might be due. ‘To this 
was added the amendment referred to above on 
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the admission of California asa free State. The 
demand was made by the Free-Soil Party that 
this be repealed; yet in 1852 they polled a 

diminished vote. The same year Harriet Beecher 
_. Stowe published her Uncle Tom's C abin, which 
*at once produced a remarkable effect in enlight- 
ening the people in general, and arousing in 
them a sense of the injustice and évil of slavery. 
In 1855 Captain John Brown went to Kansas to 
vote, and to fight as well, against the efforts of 
Missouri border ruffianism and squatter sover- 
eignty to establish slavery in Kansas. The 
leading abolitionists were eagerly engaged in 
helping slaves to escape to Canada by means of 
the ‘‘ underground railroad,’’ or a series of houses 
whose inmates were willing to shelter and aid 
slaves in their secret flight to the North. In 
1856 the Free-Soil Party was largely merged in 
the newly formed Republican Party, with Gen- 
eral John C, Fremont as standard-bearer. (See 
REPUBLICAN Party.) He polled, however, only 
114 electoral votes to 174 by James Buchanan, 
the Democratic candidate. 

In 1856, May 19 and 20, Charles Sumner de- 
livered his speech in the United States Senate on 
The Crime against Kansas. The speech was an 
exposure of the cruel injustice of the Govern- 
ment of the United States toward the free citi- 
zens of Kansas, and was strong and fearless 
both in its argument and its invective. Whit- 
tier said that ‘‘it was the severe and awful truth 
which the sharp agony of the national crisis de- 
manded.’’ Itcaused intense excitement among 
the pro-slavery members of the Senate. After 
the adjournment of the Senate, as Sumner sat 
writing at his desk, he was assaulted by Pres- 
ton §. Brooks, of South Carolina. He was so 
severely injured that it was four years before he 
could again take his place in the Senate, which 
Massachusetts had left unfilled during his ab- 
sence ; and he suffered from the effects of the 
murderous assault as long as he lived. 

In 1857 the validity of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was rejected by the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott decision. (See DrepScorr.) In 1859 
John Brown made his effort to rouse the slaves 
at Harper’s Ferry, was captured, and on De- 
cember 2, hung. 

In 1860 the success of the Republican Party 
led to the firing upon Fort Sumter (April 12, 13, 
1861) and the opening of the war. The war at 

first was not fought to abolish sla- 
very, but simply to put down the re- 


The War bellion. But the anti-slavery feel- 
ofthe ing grew. The fugitive slave laws 
Rebellion, were abolished in 1864. January 1, 


1863, Lincoln issued, as a war meas- 
ure, his emancipatory proclama- 
tion ; and finally, in 1865, Congress passed the 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing sla- 
very in the United States. On Aprilg, 1870, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society disbanded, be- 
lieving its work fully done. (See Necro; Sra- 
_ VERY ; PHILLIPs ; GARRISON, ETC.) 

References : Among the best are Von Holst’s United 
States (vol. i); Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the ak 
Power; Greeley’s American Conflict ;- Garrison's 
Speeches ; McPherson's Political History of the Rebel- 
tion; Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin ; John E. 
Cairne’s The Slave Power—Its Character, Career, and 
Probable Designs ; Parker Pillsbury’s Acts of the Anti- 
Slavery Apostles; Biographies of Garrison, Phillips 
Brown, etc., ete. G.’ 
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ABSENTEEISM, the practice of absenting 
one’s self from one’s country, station, estate, 
etc! In sociology it is used mainly of landlords 
absenting themselves from their lands and let- 
ting them out to tenants, the landlords giving 
no time nor care to their possessions except to 
receive the rents, which they spend in other 
places and communities. It has been an espe- 
cial evil in Russia, France, and Ireland; but 
it is becoming common in the United States, 
where, through mortgage investments and fore- 
closures, many Western farms have fallen into 
the hands of companies or wealthy investors 
who have never seen the farms, but live on 
their rents, perhaps themselves residing in Lon- 
don or in Paris. 


The evils of absenteeism are not hard to dis- 


cover. There is, first, the loss of interest which 
aresident is apt to take in the things and per- 
sons about him. Thus he may be prompted to 
invest capital in local improvements, or to act 
as an employer of workmen. ‘‘It is not the 
simple amount of the rental being remitted to 
another country,’’ says Arthur Young, ‘ but the 
damp on all sorts of improvements.”’ 

The good feeling which is apt to grow up be- 
tween a resident landlord and his tenantry has, 
again, material as well as moral results, which 
are generally beneficial. The absentee is less 
likely to take account of circumstances (¢.g., 
tenant’s improvements), which render rack-rent- 
ing unjust. He is less likely to make allowance 
for calamities which render punctual payment 
difficult. ‘* Miseries of which he can see noth- 
ing, and probably hear as little of, can make no 
impression’ (A. Young). He is glad to get rid 
of responsibility by dealing with a ‘‘ middleman’’ 
or intermediate tenant. Without the softening 
influence of personal communication between 
the owner and the cultivator of the soil, the 
‘‘cash nexus’’ is liable to be strained beyond the 
limit of patience. There can be little doubt but 
that absenteeism has been one potent cause of 
the misery and disturbances in Ireland. The 
same cause has produced like effects in cases 
widely different in other respects. The cruel- 
est oppressors of the French peasantry before 
the Revolution were the fermzers, who pur- 
chased for an annual sum the right to collect 
the dues of absentee seigneurs ; and this evil 
it is not hard to trace in American life. The 
proverbial hardness and harshness of the agent 
who collects rents for absent owners is not 
invariable, but is frequent. There is, too, the 
not-to-be-forgotten effect upon the absentee 
himself of collecting rents from strangers to 
whom he pays no duties. Sometimes it may be 
indeed for the good of a community that a rich. 
and luxurious, and perhaps immoral, landlord 
be absent from it, but this brings us to another 
subject. (See Luxury.) 

Perhaps the safest generalization is that made 
by Senior, that ‘‘ in general the presence of men 
ot large fortune is morally detrimental, and that 
of men of moderate fortune morally beneficial, 
to their immediate neighborhood ;’’ but at least 
where holdings are at all equally distributed, 
it is generally best both for the occupier and 
the owner that the latter should be not far away. 


It must be remembered, too, that to those who. 


hold that land should be held only by those who 
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use it, or that all land should be taxed to its full 
rental value, absenteeism is an evil incident to 
the present system that is to be over- 

__ come only by the overthrow of the 

Industrial present system. ‘To others it is an 

Absenteeism. evil to be overcome by the greater 
insistence upon the dufzes as well 
as the rights of wealth. A strong 
statement of a different but very real form of 
absenteeism we quote from the report of the 
Church League of Lowell, Mass., made Octo- 
ber 9, 1893: 

“Tt is largely true that the labor of Lowell earns the 
dividends, but they are mostly spent elsewhere, be- 
cause the stock of the mill corporations is owned else- 
where. Thus we are confronted by the worst kind of 
absenteeism. The profits earned here go from here, 
while the mass of poverty, want, and vice that accu- 
mulates in every large manufacturing centerisdumped 
on the charity of our churches and the hospitality of 
our poorhouse. We see the dreary dwellings of the 
earners of scanty wages; we see the premature age 
and disability of those broken down by the rapidly in- 
creasing speeding of machinery ; we confront the in- 
temperance and vice that follow from the hard condi- 
tions and hopeless despair of their bettering. The note- 
books of our ministers are filled with sad, sad cases of 
destitution, sickness, and death, made peculiarly sad 
by the life history of the mill operative.’ 


Professor Hadley, in his Razlroad Transpor- 
tation (1886), p. 133, has some pertinent re- 
marks on absentee shareholders. 


ABSTINENCE, REWARD OF, an ex- 
pression in political economy, first used by 
Senior (g.v.) to denote the profits which he con- 
sidered to be the ‘‘ natural’’ reward of the capi- 
talist for the use of capital which he had ab- 
stained from using in immediate consumption. 
The phrase is called ‘‘ well chosen”’ by Mill, and 
has been widely adopted, and undoubtedly con- 
tains some element of truth ; butit is, neverthe- 
less, considered to be inapt by most economists 
to-day, since it is at least in great danger of 
misleading. Thus, when Jevons says, in his 
Political [pee ty Primer, that ‘‘ Capital is the 
result of saving or abstinence,’’ he either ex- 
presses a mere truism, or states what is very fre- 
quently not thefact. If he means that capital is 
wealth that has not been consumed in other 
ways, he says what goes without saying ; but if 
he means that capital is the result of saving and 
abstinence, so that the capitalist deserves to be 
rewarded because of his self-sacrifice, he implies 
what is very often of the case. All capital is 
by no means the result of careful saving and 
economy. It is notoriously very often the result 
of shrewd and fortunate investment by those 
who have lived at the same time in the utmost 
luxury and self-indulgence. It is made fre- 
quently by speculation and financiering in the 
*bulling”’ and ‘‘ bearing”’ of stocks, in the engi- 
neering of some corner or combination in the mar- 
ket, in land speculation, and in a hundred other 
similar ways. Many fortunes have been begun 
as the result, perhaps, of saving and abstinence 
and economy at the very start, but after this, 
have been made by the bold, shrewd, and 
fortunate investment of the little sum. If the 
teliance had been szmp/y on abstinence and 
economy, there would have been no fortune. 
G. Bernard Shaw, in the Fabian Essays, calls 
“reward of abstinence’’ that ‘‘ gleam of humor 
which still enlivens treatises on capital.’’ 
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ACADEMIC SOCIALISTS. See SoctAt- 
IsTS OF THE CHAIR. 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, See American ACADEMY 
oF POLITICAL AND SocIAL SCIENCE, THE, 


ACCIDENTS, See Emptoyer’s LiAsiuity 
Laws; Cuitp Lasor; INSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH, See 
WEALTH. 


ADAMS, FRANCIS, born in Malta, 1862 ; 
educated for the civil service. He became, 
however, a teacher and writer, issuing a volume 
of verse in 1884. He went the same year to 
Australia for his health, and threw himself into 
the labor movement, issuing his Sougs of the 
Arny of the Night in 1887. He returned to 
England in 1890 broken in health, yet continued 
to write for the cause of labor to the last in the 
fortnightly Review, and issued The New 
Egypt just before a final hemorrhage. On 
September 4, 1893, he calmly and deliberately 
shot himself in the presence of his wife, and 
was buried ‘‘ with clenched hands”’ in Margate 
Cemetery. 


ADAMS, HENRY C., was born in 1852, in 
Davenport, Ia., and received his education at 
Iowa College, from which institution he gradu- 
ated with the degree of A.B. in 1874. After 
teaching for awhile he studied at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, taking the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1878; he then went to Europe, 
where he stayed nearly two years, Returning 
to this country, he lectured on political economy 
and finance in Cornell University, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the University of Michi- 
gan, until finally, in 1887, he settled permanent- 
ly at the University of Michigan. In that year 
he was elected statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and from that time, in addi- 
tion to the university work, has had charge of 
the railway statistics of the United States. 

He would not be considered a member either 
of the historical or the a przor¢ school of politi- 
cal economy, to the exclusion of the other. 
While denying that there is sucha thing asa 
historical school which is to endure, or that it is 
logical to recognize the existence of an a prior? 
school, he believes most thoroughly in a study 
of industrial history to prepare one for the con- 
sideration of economic doctrines. On the ques- 
tion of the tariff, Mr. Adams believes in free 
trade. He does not believe in the nationaliza- 
tion of natural monopolies, but in the control of 
them through commissions. He has always 
been an advocate of bimetallism, and may be 
considered to believe in this now (1895) from a 
theoretical point of view. As to what. may be 
sound in the present existing state of affairs in 
the United States he is not so clear. 

Mr. Adams is the author of Outlines of Lec- 
tures on Political Economy ,; Public Debts: 
An Essay on the Science of Finance , and The 
State in Relation to Industrial Action, be- 
sides pamphlets and magazine articles. 


ADDAMS, JANE. Daughter of the Hon. 
John H. Addams, State Senator of Northern 
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Illinois. Miss Addams graduated at Rockford 
Female Seminary in 1881. In 1889, with Miss 
Ellen G. Shaw, she founded Hull House, in 
Chicago, and has continued at its head to the 
present, developing it into its phenomenal and 
unequaled usefulness and success. (See HUvuLuL 
House.) Miss Addams is author of numerous 
magazine articles, among which are 7/e Sub- 
‘ective Necessity for Soctal Settlements and 
The Objective Value of a Soctal Settlement. 
She has also contributed to the volume, Hu// 
House Maps and Papers. 


ADDERLEY, The Hon. and Rev. JAMES. 
Born July 1, 1861, and educated at Oxford, he left 
popularity there to become the first head of Ox- 
ford House, in East London. During the great 
dock strike he aided the dockers, raising £800 
for them. He wrote Stephen Remarx (1893), 
a Christian socialist novel, which has passed 
through many editions, and which outlines a 
church brotherhood of sacrifice and social effort, 
somewhat similar to one that ‘‘ Father Adderley”’ 
has now formed in Plaistow (a working class 
suburb of London). Fr. Adderley is a leader 
in the London Christian Social Union, and 
editor of Goodwz//, a Christian social monthly, 
adapted to parish use, with a present circula- 
tion of 24,000. He has also written Tie New 
Floreat and Christ and Social Reform, a tract 
for workingmen. Address (1895), 128 Edgeware 
Road, London, W. 


ADLER, FELIX, born August 13, 1851, in 
Germany, emigrated to the United States in 
1857, and since that time has been a resident of 
New York. For a short time he attended the 
public schools, and was prepared for college in 
the Columbia Grammar School, whence he en- 
tered Columbia College in 1866, and was gradu- 
ated in 1870, Afterward he spent three years 
at the University of Berlin, where he took the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1873. Returning to America 
in the fall of that year, Dr. Adler was appointed 
lecturer or non-resident professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1874. He founded the 
Society for Ethical Culture in New York on May 
15, 1876, and has ever since been the leader and 
lecturer of that society. More or less similar so- 
cieties have been founded in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Louis, in London, England, and 
Berlin, Frankfort, Strassburg, and elsewhere in 
Germany. Dr. Adler is also the head of the 
Department of Ethics in the Plymouth School 
of Applied Ethics. 

_ He has written a collection of lectures, pub- 
lished under the title of Creed and Deed, in 
1877, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the A/oraZ 
Instruction of Children, published in their In- 
ernational Educational Series by the Appletons ; 
he has contributed to the North American Re- 
view, Forum, Popular Sctence Monthly, etc. 

On the labor question he is of the opinion that 
the science of ethics, as such, has a distinct and 
important contribution to make toward the solu- 
tion of this question, and agrees with Keynes 
that a distinction is to be drawn between the 
ideal of economics, the science of economics 
and the art of economics. He holds that it is 
the business of ethical science to supply the 
economic ideal, and disagrees with those who 
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expect to draw the economic ideal from the 
study of social science. It is the function of 
sociology to formulate the laws which have gov- 
erned the development of society, but it cannot 
be expected to point out the direction which the 
development of society ought to take. Social 
science can tell us what has been and is; ethi- 
cal science alone can tell us what ought to be. 

Dr. Adler favors a low tariff, but is not a free- 
trader ; he isin favor of more and more socializ- 
ing, but not of nationalizing, the use of natural 
monopolies, and is opposed to all schemes look- 
ing toward an irredeemable currency. 


ADLER, VIKTOR, a leading Austrian so- 
cialist, born in Prague, June 24, 1852. Edu- 
cated a physician, he has given up his profession 
for socialist propaganda. Im 1866 he started the 
Gletchhezt, and succeeded in uniting the divid- 
ed Austrian Socialist Party. He is now editor 
of the Arbezter Zettung, the organ of the Aus- 
trian Social Democratic Party ; he is author of 
many socialist tracts and short books on labor 
chambers, universal suffrage, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM, a phrase 
first used by Professor T. H. Huxley in an ad- 
dress before the members of the Midland Insti- 
tute, 1871, to describe the doctrine (which he 
opposed) of those who believe that the State 
should be limited in its functions to the protec- 
tion of its subjects from aggression. ‘The ad- 
dress has since been published under this name: 
of Administrative Nthilism. Professor Hux- 
ley quotes approvingly Locke’s maxim, that 
“the end of government is the good of man- 
kind,’’ and defines the good of mankind as. 
‘the attainment by every man of all the happi- 
ness which he can enjoy without diminishing 
the happiness of his fellow-men.’’ The ques- 
tion, then, of what the State should and should 
not do, he regards as to be decided, not a frzorz, 
but simply on the ground of whether it can be 
done better by the State or by private initiative 


—a conclusion to which to-day almost all sociolo- _ 


gists adhere, 


ae | 


i 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD, in political 
economy, means ‘‘ the act of debasing a pure or 
genuine article for pecuniary profit by adding 
to it an inferior or spurious article, or taking one 
of its constituents away.”’ In England, as early 
as the thirteenth century, the legislature at- 
tempted, though with but partial success, to. 
strike a blow against it, showing that it existed 
even then ; but it is modern invention and still 
more modern commercialism that has mainly 
produced it. Between 1851 and 1854in England 
a Sanitary commission, instituted in connection 
with 7e Lancet newspaper, and most ably 
conducted by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, made 
revelations of so startling a character that par- 
liamentary action took place; and this, tho 
at first ineffective, has been improved, till it is 
now somewhat effective, and has been followed. 
by legislation in other countries. 


The most notable kinds of adulteration at pr 
are the following: (1) The addition of a aubsteaceeee 
inferior value, for the sake of adding to the bulk and 
weight of one more precious; as the mixing of water 
with milk, fat with butter, or chiccory with coffee. (2). 
The addition of a substance with the view of heighten- 
ing the color and improving the appearance of an 
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article, as well as to conceal other forms of adultera- 
tion ; aia es the coloring of pickles or preserves 
with salts o} copper. (3) The addition of a substance 
designed to aid or increase the flavor or pungency of 
another ; example, the addition to vinegar of calptiu. 
ricacid, (4) The addition of a substance designed to 
insure that a larger quantity of another one shall be 
consumed ; example, beer, one of the chief adulterants 
of which at present is salt, put into the liquor to in- 
sure that when one employs it to slake his thirst, the 
more he drinks the more thirsty will he become. 
Some of the substances used for adulterating articles 
of food—the salts of copper and sulphuric acid, for 
instance—are poisonous ; but Mr. Harkness, F.C.S., of 
the Laboratory, Somerset House, who has had much 
experience in analyzing specimens sent thither on ap- 
peal, considers that at present adulteration does not 
prevail as extensively as the public believe, and that, 
asa rule, the purchaser of a debased article is more 


likely to suffer in purse than in health. 


' 


AGAPE, a love feast, or feast of brotherhood 
and social communion, in the early Christian 
Church. The namecomes from the Greek word 
ayary, signifying love. At these feasts the rich 
Christians presented their poorer brethren with 
gifts, and all sat around the tables and ate to- 
gether as a token of their equality before God. 
The utmost harmony and fellowship prevailed. 
Prayer opened and closed the meeting, and a 
bishop or presbyter presided. <A portion of Scrip- 
ture was read, expounded, ard discussed ; and 
during the feast spiritualsongs weresung. Ifany 
communication had been received from another 
church, or from an absent member or bishop, it 
was publicly read. Money was collected for 
widows, orphans, prisoners, the poor, and those 
who had suffered shipwreck. At the close the 
members embraced, and a ‘‘ philanthropic pray- 
er’? was pronounced. A spirit of practical sym- 
pathy and benevolence prevailed. The partici- 
pators did not seek for private spiritualities nor 
for personal enjoyment, but acted as ‘‘mem- 
bers one of another.’”’ In the second century 
persecutions checked the agape, and in the third 
and fourth centuries they degenerated into a 
kind of banquet, where the deaths of relatives 
and martyrs were commemorated, and where 
the clergy and the poor were guests. The in- 
crease of wealth at last rendered their original 
purpose abortive, and transformed them into 
positive evils, and too often scenes of iniquity. 
Councils denounced them for their riotousness 
and debauchery, and finally banished them 
altogether. ; 

The agape have been revived by the Mora- 
vians, who hold solemn feasts where wheaten 
bread and tea are set before the participants, 
and where prayer and praise are offered up. 

See Guitps. Sec. I., Ancient Lazor GulILps. 


AGE OF CONSENT. Ageof consent laws, 
in their usual acceptation, refer to the crime of 
rape, and designate the age at which a young 
girl may legally consent to carnal relations with 
the other sex. Statutes pertaining to rape pro- 
vide, in varying phrase, for the punishment of 
<‘ whoever ravishes and carnally knows a female 
by force and against her will,’’ at any age ; and 
aos penalties for whoever unlawfully and car- 
nally knows a female child, with or without con- 
sent, under a given age. That age varies in 
different States in the United States and in dif- 
ferent countries. Under the old English com- 
mon law, the age was Io, sometimes I2 years. 
Until within the last decade the old Common 
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Law period of 10, sometimes 12 years was the 
basis of the age of consent legislation of 
most of the States, and also of the law of Con- 
gress pertaining to rape in the District of Co- 
lumbia and other territory under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the National Government. It 
still continues. the basis of the age of consent 
laws of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, wherein the age remains at 10 
years, and in Texas, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and 
Louisiana, wherein the age is 12 years. 

It was not until after the astounding revela- 
tions made by Mr. Stead, in 1885, of the crimes 
against young girls in London that the age of 
consent laws in the United States began to ar- 
rest attention, except in courts of law, on this 
side of the Atlantic. Even then the age of con- 
sent in England was 13 years. One outcome of 
Mr. Stead’s shocking exposures was the speedy 
raising of the age by the British Parliament 
from 13 to 16 years, Mr. Gladstone and others 
advocating 18. The New York Committee for 
the Prevention of State Regulation of Vice has 
been at work for 1o years to thwart the periodi- 
cal efforts made to introduce in New York and 
other American cities the odious old world sys- 
tem of licensed and State-regulated vice ; but 
its members were quite unaware, until Mr. 
Stead’s startling London revelations suggested 
the inquiry here, that, by the age of consent 
laws of New York and of most of the States, 
young girls of Io years were made legally capa- 
ble of consenting to their own ruin, and that at 
that time in one State (Delaware) the age was 
at the shockingly low period of 7 years! Bad 
as English law had been shown to be in its in- 
adequate protection of girlhood, our own legal 
position in relation to exposed young girls was 
found to be still worse. ‘The New York Com- 
mittee, as soon as the facts were known, inaugu- 
rated a campaign of petitions to sundry State 
legislatures and to the Congress of the United 
States, asking that the age be raised to at least 
18 years, and the work was also entered into: 
earnestly and effectively by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions and the White Cross 
societies. Changes in the age of consent laws 
soon followed in many States. 

In New Hampshire and Utah the age is now 
(June, 1895) 13 years, the same as in England 
before Mr. Stead’s investigation. In 19 States 
the age is now 14 years—viz., Maine, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Ida- 
ho, New Mexico, Arizona, North Dakota, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, California, and Oregon. In 
Montana the age is 15 years. In 6 States the 
age is 16 years—viz., Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Soh Dakota, Arkansas ; and also in the District 
of Columbia. In Tennessee the age is 16 years 
and one day, the one day having been added as 
a facetious amendment while the matter was 
under consideration in the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture. In Florida the age is 17 years. In four 
States—Wyoming, New York, Colorado and 
Kansas—the age is 18 years. In Delaware ‘‘ an 
act for the better protection of female children,’’ 
passed March 29, 1889, fixed the age at 15 years, 
now raised to 18 years. In Texas, in 1890, the 
age was reported by the Secretary of State as. 
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12 years ; in Louisiana, 12 years ; and in Missis- 
sippi, 16 years. Official answers to our last 
inquiries from these four States have not yet 
come to hand. Lane 

Several attempts have been made in different 
States to lower the age of consent again after it 
had been raised. ‘Thus far, fortunately, they 
have not been successful. In the New York 
Senate, in 1890, a bill was introduced to lower 
the age of consent from 16 to 14 years. It was 
reported favorably by the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, but vigorous protests against the pro- 
posed retrograde legislation were promptly sent 
to Albany by the friends of purity, and the dis- 
reputable scheme was defeated. It was under- 
stood to have originated with Rochester attor- 
neys, who sought thus to provide a way of escape 
for a client, a well-to-do debauchee guilty of de- 
spoiling a young girl under the legally protect- 
ed age of 16, Another attempt was made in the 
New York Legislature, in 1892, this time in the 
Assembly, to lower the age of consent from 16 
to 14 years. A motion made to amend thus the 
penal code was adopted by a wzve voce vote, 
and was about to be declared carried, when the 
chairrhan of the judiciary committee, realizing 
its serious import, called for the yeas and nays, 
declaring that on such a measure the constitu- 
ents of every member should know how his vote 
was cast, and that all should therefore go on 
record. This effectually killed the unworthy 
amendment, proposed, it was understood, in the 
interest of the brothel-keepers of New York. In 
the Kansas Senate, in 1889, a bill was introduced 
and passed to lower the age of consent in that 
State from 18 to 12 years. ‘The house was flood- 
ed with earnest protests, and its judiciary com- 
mittee reported adversely the disgraceful Sen- 
ate bill. 

According to the New York law, unless it 
can be shown in court that the girl resists to 
the uttermost limit of exhaustion the man who 
assaults her, the man can successfully plead her 
““consent.”’ 

In noting the changes of the last decade in 
the age of consent laws of this country, itis a 
suggestive fact that the two States in which the 
age of legal protection for girlhood was first 
raised to 18 years are States in which women 
vote—in Wyoming, upon equal terms with men, 
and in Kansas, in municipal elections, while 
they have been followed by Colorado, another 
State that has enfranchised women. 

Under French and other continental common 
law the minor under the age of 21 cannot legally 
consent to her own corruption, and the adult 
who debauches her cannot plead ‘‘ consent’’ in 
defence, and is subject to punishment. 

AARON M. Powett. 

Says Emily Blackwell, M.D., in the Arena, 
January, 1893 ; 

‘ By fixing the age of legal majority the State 
declares that under this age young people have 
not the experience nor the maturity of judgment 
which would qualify them for independent action 
in matters of importance affecting their own in- 
terests. They are in consequence made incapa- 
ble of such action. Their consent cannot relieve 
a guardian from responsibility in the manage- 
ment of their property. Except in a few excep- 
tional cases they cannot make a contract which 
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will be binding when they come of age. A 
minor cannot legally marry without the consent 
of the guardian. Surreptitious marriage with 
a minor is an offence punishable by law, and 
such a marriage can be annulled upon the ap- 
plication of the guardian. Thus their power of 
action is, in their own interest, so limited that 
their consent is not sufficient to make valid even 
perfectly legitimate transactions, nor does it 
avail to protect adults who assume it as sufficient 
authority. 

“Even in crime youth is allowed as an ex- 
tenuating circumstance, from the general feel- 
ing that the young are less able to resist exter- 
nal influences, and are less responsible for their 
actions than the adult. The establishment of 
reformatories for juvenile offenders testifies to 
the belief that their characters are still unformed 
for good or for evil. 

‘In the case of girls, the State has not only 
extended exceptional protection to them as 
minors in reference to their legiti- 
mate social relations, it has also 
established a sort of legal majority The Age of 
in reference to those that are ille- Consent in 
gitimate. It has fixed an age be- the Differ- 
low which girls are held to be in- ent States. 
competent of assent to such illegiti- 
mate relations. ‘ Consent,’ as itis 
termed, varied in all the different States, until 
recently, from the age of 7 to 12 years, and in 
many of them it is still only roor 12. This ar- 
rangement amounted virtually to the protection 
of children only of the years during which the 
physical abuse of children is so brutal an offence 
as to excite indignation even among the majorly 
of persons of vicious life. The protection accord- 
ed in other respects to minors was distinctly and 
emphatically withdrawn from girls during the 
first few years of early womanhood, when it is 
most needed. 

“Such legislation is directly in the interest 
of vice. The line is drawn just where those 
who are interested in vice would have it. It is 
certainly as illogical as cruel that at an age when 
a girl’s consent is not held sufficient for legal 
marriage, it should be held sufficient to justify 
her destruction. A man may not legally 
the minor daughter of another without his con- 
sent, but he is legally free to seduce her if he 
CATS us 

‘* Wherever the age of protection has been 
raised the result has been for good only. It 
acts as a deterrent upon those who would mis- 
lead youth. It strengthens the hands of the in- 
dividuals and societies who work for the protec- 
tion and _ help of friendless youth. It would 
seem sufficient to state the case fairly to accom- 
plish the end, but the great, long-continued 
effort that has been needed to partially accom- 
plish this end testifies to the contrary.” 


The following is the present age of consent i 
different States : e = eae 


Arizona, for males, 18 years ; for females, r4 years. 
Arkansas, eS a 17 “ “ “ 16 “ 
California ae ae I “ “ “ “ 
Colorado, : aS “ 3 “ “ “ 4 “ 
Connecticut, “% “ gy % eS 
Delaware, “e “ 38 “ “ « s « 
Dist, Columbiay “Sexe ee CaS. a 
Florida, oe ey a “ “ 


Georgia, OES gat ae i ee Ts 
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Idaho, for males, 18 years; for females,14 years, 
Illinois, + ee ones < ae TS 
Indiana, > ‘Sh aeons ff 5 ey 
Towa, “ a“ 16 “ a“ ae I4 “ 
Kansas, “ “ 1s “ “ a“ 18 “ 
Kentucky, “s “cc Hi “ “ “ 12 a“ 
Louisiana, us “i 14 “ we a ae a 
Maine ow “ I “ “a “ a iss 
Maryland, “ a“ me “ “ a“ eS ee 
Massachusetts, * {Ske a - 3 “ 
Michigan, “ “ past “ “a a“ I “a 
Minnesota, “ “ 13 “ a “ Sr a 
Mississi 1 “a “ a“ “a a“ “a 
oe “ “ = “ ac “ 2 “ 
Montana, a“ nT 18 “ & “ “ 
15 
— Ay ze 13 “ a“ “ x6 a 
eva a, “ ‘ 13 “ a “ 1 “ 
New Hampshire‘ pees tee Ss 3 = a 
New ersey, “ “ 14 “ “ “ ah “ 
bed ag ‘ : ae one = BS tis gi 
ew or ‘ 13 ac “ oe “ 
North Carolina, Lg TR Ae ae * = = se 
North Dakota, ‘“ a le ba =A Tages 
Ohio, oe “ 3 “ ac a I a“ 
4 
Sor “ “ 3 “oc “a a“ 15 “a 
Tre: ‘on. “ “ “ “ a “a 
ae = = = = = 1 s 
Bieteidand, 894,00 & «4g 
South Carolina, “ ee ee me = xu aS 
South Dakota, vs pee eae ber "2 76> 5° 
‘Tennessee, se a rs “ ae 
— “ as r 5 a ace “a 2 “ac 
Jtah, “ ow I4 ae ae a“ 3 “ 
ee a 
irginia. : on: 2 
SS 
West Virginia, “ “ r4 “ “ “ 14 “ 
Wisconsin, 2 aa en * i we 9S 
Wyoming, “ 7 18 “ a“ oe x18 o 


It should be remembered, however, that these 
ages are continually being changed by legis- 
lation. 


Reference: Forthe latestinformation, see The Phzlan- 
thropist, published monthly for the promotion of social 
purity, the better protection ofthe young, the repression 
of vice, and the prevention of its regulation by the 
State. Editors, Aaron M. Powell and Mrs. Anna Rice 
Powell, United Charities Building, New York. 


AGIO (It. agzo, exchange). A commercial 
term, used principally in Europe, to denote (1) 
the rate of exchange between the currencies of 
two countries. (2) The percentage of difference 
in the value of (a) two metallic currencies, or 
(4) a metallic and a paper currency of the same 
denomination and in the same country, hence 
premium on the appreciated currency. (3) An 
allowance made in some places for the wear and 
tear of coin. Adam Smith uses the word some- 
times in the first and sometimes in the second 
sense, saying, for example, that the agzo of the 
Bank of Amsterdam over the currency of Am- 
sterdam was generally about 5 per cent. 


AGRARIAN LEGISLATION. All laws 
or measures tending toward the abolition or 
limitation of private property in land are often 
termed agrarian legislation, in reference to the 
famous agrarian laws of Rome, which were till 
recently supposed to have operated strongly in 
this direction, and to some extent probably did 
so. This conception of agrarian legislation was 
common even among scholars as late as the be- 
ginning of this century. In 1793 the French 
convention introduced legislation to punish with 
death any one who should propose an agrarian 
law, by which they meant equal division of the 
soil among the citizens. The German scholars 
Heyne, Niebuhr, and Savigny first declared the 
true purpose of these Roman laws, discovering 
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them to refer not to private, but only to public 
lands. They referred to the lands acquired by 
military conquest. 


“Tt was the practice at Rome,” says Dr. Arnold, 
“and doubtless in other States of Italy, to allow indi- 
viduals to occupy such lands, and to enjoy all the bene- 
fits of them, on condition of paying to the State the 
tithe of the produce, as an acknowledgment that the 
State was the proprietor of the land, and the individual 
merely the occupier. Now, although the land was 
undoubtedly the property of the State, and although 
the occupiers of it were in relation to the State mere 
tenants-at-will, yet it isin human nature that a long 
undisturbed possession should give a feeling of owner- 
ship; the more so as, while the State’s claim lay dor- 
mant, the Pecans was, in fact, proprietor, and the 
land would thus be repeatedly passing by regular sale 
from one occupier to another.” 


The very idea of a citizen in ancient times 
conveyed the idea of a land-owner, and as new 
citizens were admitted to all Roman privileges, 
they received an allotment of land from the pub- 
lic domains. This necessitated an interference 
by the State with those who temporarily occu- 
pied the land ; and as these occupiers were gen- 
erally Roman aristocrats, the interference was 
resisted. It was to the interest of the aristocrats 
to keep the lands public property, and therefore 
they opposed all agrarian legislation. Their op- 
position to this distribution of land, together with 
economic tendencies that favored the wealthy, 
resulted in producing a large proportion of land- 
less citizens ; and the endeavor by some of the 
noblest Roman statesmen to provide these dis- 
possessed citizens with the land that rightfully 
belonged to them, occasioned some of the most 
notable struggles in Roman history. One of 
the first consuls to propose an agrarian law was 
Spurius Cassius, who, at a time of great poverty 
among the Roman workingmen, desired to have 
the public lands divided among them. The 
aristocracy defeated him, and finally secured his 
death for daring to propose an infringement 
upon their privileges. 

The first important agrarian legislation of a 
permanent nature actually passed was that pro- 
posed by the tribune Licinius Stolo, and carried, 
after a struggle of five years, in the year of Rome 
383. The provisions of Licinius’s bill, or voga- 
tion, were as follows: ‘‘ Every Roman citizen 
shall be entitled to occupy any portion of the 
unallotted state land not exceeding 500 jugera, 
and to feed on the public pasture-land any num- 
ber of cattle not exceeding 100 head of large, or 
500 head of small, paying in both cases the usual 
rates to the public treasury. Whatever por- 
tions of the public land beyond 500 jugera are 
at present occupied by individuals shall be taken . 
from them, and distributed among the poorer 
citizens as absolute property, at the rate of 7 
jugera apiece. Occupiers of public land shall 
also be bound to employ a certain number of 
freemen as laborers.’’ 

For a time this law was enforced with very 
good effect. Poverty and inequality decreased. 
But by the year 621 the law was neglected ; and 
although large tracts of land had,been acquired, 
there were large numbers of landless citizens in 
Rome. Wealthy capitalists secured the public 
lands and had them tilled by hired labor for 
profit. For 100 years there was no distribution of 
land, The pauper population of the city increased 
at one end, and the wealth and pride and luxury 
of the aristocracy increased at the other. <A few 
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nobles began to practically own the greater part 
of the land, while most of the citizens were in 
want. Long occupation of public lands had con- 
fused public with private property, and given 
the capitalists and nobles a kind of proprietary 
claim to the land they occupied ; so that, while 
there was no doubt as to the wisdom and justice 
of a division of public land, there were many 
obstacles in the way. It was Tiberius Gracchus 
who at last had the boldness to propose an agra- 
tian law.’ He proposed that every father of a 

family might occupy 500 jugera of the State land 
for himself, and 250 jugera additional for each 
of his sons ; but that, in every case where this 
amount was exceeded, the State should resume 
the surplus, paying the tenant a price for the 
buildings, etc., which he had been at the ex- 
pense of erecting on the lands thus lost to him. 
The recovered lands were then to be distributed 
among the poor citizens, a clause being insert- 
ed in the bill to prevent these citizens from sell- 
ing the lands thus allotted to them, as many of 
them would have been apt to do. 

His proposition was strictly in accord with 
the laws and spirit of the Roman constitution ; 
but it was nevertheless furiously opposed by the 
wealthy classes, who went as far in their lawless 
opposition as to assassinate Gracchus and his 
brother in cold blood. His measure was, 
however, carried into effect; but its enforce- 
ment was so greatly hindered and evaded as to 
render it of little value to the suffering people. 
The aristocrats passed other laws directly oppo- 
site to that of Gracchus, and securing them in 
their usurpations. C, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. The first 
agricultural school was founded by Fellenberg 
at Hofwyl, Switzerland, in 1806, and endured 30 
years, educating 3000 pupils. ‘The Albert Insti- 
tution, a great agricultural college, was found- 
ed at Glasnevin, near Dublin, Ireland, in 1838. 
A private experimental station was started at 
Rotham, England, in 1843. The Royal College 
of Agriculture at Cirencester, England, was 
commenced in 1845, anda college of agriculture 
at Dounton in 1880. The English government 
gives small grants to chairs of agriculture at 
south Kensington, the University of Edinburgh, 
and a few other less important institutions. In 
Prussia almost every province has its State-sup- 
ported school of agriculture, In France the 
Government gives large grants for agricultural 
education, The school at Gregnon occupies an 
old palace and possesses 1185 acres. 

In the United States, the first agricultural col- 
lege was established at Cleveland, O., in 185s. 

Under the provisions of the acts of Congress 
of July 2, 1862, and August 30, 1890, colleges 
having courses in agriculture are in operation 
in all the States and Territories. In 14 States 
separate institutions are maintained for white 
and colored students. The total number of in- 
stitutions having courses in agriculture in the 
United States is 65. The organization of these 
institutions is so varied that an exact classifica- 
tion of them isimpracticable. Ina general way, 
however, they may be classified as follows : (1) 
Universities having colleges or departments of 
agriculture ; (2) colleges of agriculture and me- 
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chanic arts ; (3) colleges of agriculture ; (4) sec~ 
ondary schools of agriculture. In these institu- 
tions the college course in agriculture leading to 
a' degree covers four or, in some cases, three 
years. Shorter courses of one or two years, or 
of a few months, are also provided in many in- 
stitutions. Special courses in dairying and in 
other agricultural industries have been recently 
established at a few of the colleges. ea 

The total number of officers in the faculties in 
1893 was 1282. The total number of students was 
17,623, of whom 3160 were in the courses in agri- 
culture. The graduates from the courses in 
agriculture in 1893 numbered 265, and the total 
number of graduates in those courses since the 
establishment of the colleges is 3016. 

The total revenue in 1893 was $4,024,132, from 
the following sources: United States (including 
income of land grant of 1862 and appropriation 
under act of Congress of 1890), $1,463,215 ; State, 
$1,093,870; local communities, $10,003 ; indi-- 
viduals, $60,906 ; fees, $301,141 ; farm produce,. 
$116,625 ; miscellaneous, $958,372. The value 
of additions to equipment in 1893 is estimated 
as follows: Farm implements, $26,559; build- 
ings, $1,035,589; library, $84,638 ; apparatus, 
$151,900; live stock, $16,276; miscellaneous, 
$66,675 ; total, $1,481,637. 

The Wisconsin dairy school, the first of its 
kind in America, grew out of the belief that it 
might be of direct and great help to dairy inter-- 
ests. A study of the dairy instruction imparted 
in Denmark showed that the system there adopt-- 
ed was not suitable for Wisconsin. ‘There stu- 
dents are given the theory of dairying at the 
school and the practice by placing them one or 
two in a factory, where they serve an apprentice- 
ship. While many of the factories in Wisconsin 
were excellently managed, it was felt that the 
student should have actual practice while study- 
ing in the manufacture of butter and cheese 
under skilled instructors. The result was the 
Hiram Smith Hall, named in honor of Regent 
Hiram Smith, of the State University, who had 
worked faithfully in the upbuilding of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy interests, and especially for this 
school. 

Agricultural experiment stations are now in 
operation under the act of Congress of March 2, 
1887, in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Alaska is the only section 
of the United States which has no Agricultural 
experiment station. In each of Stations, 
the States of Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York a separate station is maintained 
wholly or in part by State funds, and in 
Louisiana a station for sugar experiments is 
maintained mainly by funds contributed by 
sugar planters. In several States sub-stations. 
have been established. Excluding the branch 
stations, the total number of stations in the 
United States is 55. Of these 49 receive the ap-. 
propriation provided for in the act of Congress. 
above mentioned. ‘The total income of the sta- 
tions during 1893 was $950,073, of which $705,000; 
was received from the National Government, 
the remainder coming from State governments, 
private individuals, fees for analyses of fertil-. 
izers, sales of farm products, and other sources. 
In addition to this the Office of Experiment Sta-- 
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tions has an appropriation of $25,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The value of additions to 
equipmentin 1893 isestimated as follows : Farm 
implements, $8380 ; buildings, $59,578 ; libra- 
Ties, $11,216; apparatus, $17,672; live stock, 
$7085 ; miscellaneous, $29,927 ; total, $133,858. 

The stations employ 532 persons in the work 
of administration and inquiry. The number of 
officers engaged in the different lines of work is 
as follows: Directors, 7o ; chemists, 119 ; agri- 
culturists, 54 ; horticulturists, 62 ; farm foremen, 
25; dairymen, 7; botanists, 37; entomologists, 
42; veterinarians, 26 ; meteorologists, 13 ; biolo- 
gists, 11; physicists, 4; geologists, 4 ; mycolo- 
gists and bacteriologists, 5; irrigation engi- 
neers, 4; in charge of sub-stations, 33 ; secreta- 
ries and treasurers, 25 ; librarians, 8, and clerks, 
27. 

For further details see report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1893, from which the above 
has been in the main abridged. 


AGRICULTURALISTS. See Puysto- 
CRATS. 
AGRICULTURE. (See also Lanp; Farm- 


RS’ MoveMENT; CoopeRATION; ABANDONED 
Farms ; GRANGE, ETC.) We here consider : 

1. The history of agriculture. 

2. The statistics of agriculture. 

3. The economics of agriculture. 


I, History. 
(@) IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


The history of agriculture reaches back to the 
earliest times. On Egyptian hieroglyphs, As- 
syrian rolls, in Bible records, we have glimpses 
of its earliest history. It was agriculture that 
first produced civilization, since it first gave to 
man an abiding home. (See Lanp.) Asia was 
probably its birthplace. 


To-day in Central Asia the tribes of pastoral nomads 
are made up of groups, each under the authority of 
the head of a family, and nothing is the subject of sep- 
arate ownership except clothes and weapons (Le Play, 
Ouvriers Européens). When agroup becomes too large 
a division is made by the head in a manner suggestive 
of the division made between Abraham and Lot. 

It was probably thus that land was first held, tilled 
by little groups of men, gathered for defence around 
or enslaved by some strong head of the family or group. 
We are probably, however, not to think of these as lit- 
tle communistic groups, as suggested by De Laveleye 
«(Primitive Property). tis more probable, as suggest- 
ed by later writers (see LAND) that while the land 
was in one sense held in common, it was rather held 
by one strong man in despotism over the rest, whom 
he made to toil for him under conditions little removed 
from the lowest slavery. The implements of agricul- 
ture were of the rudest description—such as those used 
in Turkey even to-day—a crooked stick orcurved beam 
serving for a plough, and other implements of propor- 
tional simplicity. Nevertheless, in Egypt, for example, 
considerable progress was made. Dio- 
dorus Siculus bears explicit testimony 
to the skill of the farmers of ancient 
Egypt. He informs us that they were 
: acquainted with the benefits of a rota- 
tion of crops, and were skilful in adapting these to the 
soil and to the seasons. The ordinary annual supply 
of corn furnished to Rome has been estimated at 20,000,- 
ooo bushels. From the same author we also learn that 
they fed their cattle with hay during the annual inun- 
dation, and at other times tethered them in the mead- 
ows to feed onclover. Their flocks were shorn twice 
annually (a practice common in several Asiatic coun- 
tries), and their ewes yeaned twice a year. For relig- 
jous as well as economical reasons, they were great 
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rearers of poultry, and practised artificial hatching, as 
at the present day. Wilkinson's Agy/, giving many of 
the pictures and inscriptions from the tombs, etc., dis- 
closes a state of advancement which we little realize : 
“An Egyptian villa comprised all the conveniences of 
a European one of the present day. Besides a mansion 
with numerous apartments, there were gardens, or- 
chards, fish-ponds, poh hoa A for game. Attached 
to it was a farmyard, with sheds for cattle and 
stables for carriage horses. A steward directed the 
tillage operations, superintended the labourers, and 
kept account of the produce and expenditure. The 
grain was stored in vaulted chambers, furnished with 
an opening at the top, reached by steps, into which it 
was emptied from sacks, and with an aperture below 
for removing it when required. Hand-querns, similar 
to our own, were used for grinding corn ; but they had 
also a larger kind worked by oxen. In one painting, 
in which the sowing of the grain is represented, a 
plough drawn by a pair of oxen goes first ; next comes 
the sower scattering the seed from a basket ; he is fol- 
lowed by another plough; while a roller, drawn by 
two horses B ian abreast, completes the operation. 
The steward stands by superintending the whole.” 

The prominence given to agriculture among the 
Jews is well proven. Says Schaft’s Bzbi. 
Dictionary: ‘Agriculture was recog- 
nized and regulated by the Mosaic law 
as the chief national occupation. Ina- 
lienable ownership—under God—of the 
soil was a fundamental provision, and renting the 
ground till the year of jubilee was alone possible. 
“The land shall not be sold for ever: for the land zs 
mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners with me’ 
(Lev. 25 :8-16, 23-35). The encouragement such a pro- 
vision gave to agricultural improvements cannot be 
exaggerated. 

“That the land must rest one year in seven was 
another remarkable and most beneficent requirement 
(Lev. 25:1-7). The Jews were forbidden to sow a field 
with divers seeds (Deut. 22:9). For example, wheat 
and lentils must not be mixed, nor areas of them 
meet. The rabbis describe with minuteness how to 
vary the position of crops, yet avoid actual contact 
between them, and prescribe at least three furrows’ 
margin between such divers kinds. The yoking to- 
gether of an ox and ass was prohibited, but 1s common 
enough among the present inhabitants. Horses were 
never used for farm-work. 

“Vineyards are enclosed in walls, and gardens are 
usually protected in the same way,or by banks of 
mud taken from ditches. Otherwise, in agricultural 
districts the absence of all fences or enclosures is and 
always was in striking contrast to our own practice. 
A brook or a cliff may serve asa boundary, but ordi- 
narily large stones almost covered by the soil are the 
landmarks (Deut. 19:14). Exceedingly beautiful to 
the eye are the vast fertile areas of Palestine, check- 
erea only by cultivation. As cattle find pasture 
through most of the year, there are no proper barns 
to be seen. Grass is cut in watered places with a 
sickle for ‘soiling,’ and stock is fed with this or with 
grain when the fields are dried up. More commonly, 
during periods of scarcity, the flocks and herds are 
driven to other feeding-grounds. Booths are some- 
times provided for inclement weather, and at night 
cattle are driven into caves or folds. 

“The permission to pluck and eat aneighbor’s grapes 
or grain, but not to put the former in a vessel nor use 
a sickle on the latter, is not to be forgotten (Deut. 
23:24, 25). There was also merciful provision that the 
poor might glean in the vineyard and harvest-field, 
and that something should be left for them (Lev. 
19 29, 10} Deut. ry ‘ 

“,, Oriental ploughing does not turn a sod, but 
merely scratches the earth to the depth of 3 or 4 
inches at most, which is all the primitive and light 
plough and the small cattle of the East cando. Often 
—always in the case of new ground—a second plough- 
ing crosswise was practised ; and this is referred to by 
the word ‘break’ in Isa. 28:24. Steep hill-sides were 
prepared for planting with the mattock or hoe, an 
iron-pointed instrument of wood resembling in shape 
the modern ‘ pick’ (Isa. 7:25). Good farmers ploughed 
before the rains, that the moisture might be more abun- 
dantly absorbed. The seed, being scattered broadcast 
upon the soil, was ordinarily ploughed in, as is still the 
custom. Light harrowing, often with thorn bushes, 
completed the process. In wet ground the seed was 
trampled in by cattle (Isa. 32:20), After its planting 
there was commonly little further labor bestowed 
upon the crop till it was ready for the harvest. Weeds 
were removed by hand when it was safe to do so 
(Matt. 13:28, 29). Irrigation was sometimes necessary, 
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As the ingathering drew near, the fields must be pro- 
tected by the watchman in his lodge from the wild 
boar and other beasts, and from human marauders, 
The newly scattered seed and the ripening crop also 
required to be defended against great flocks of birds 
(Matt. 13:4). . : F 

“Grain when ripe was in more ancient times plucked 
up by the roots. Later, it was reaped by a. sickle re- 
sembling our own, either the ears alone being cut off 
or the whole stalk, Laborers, animals, or carts bore 
the harvest to the threshing floor, where the grain 
was separated from the ears and winnowed.” 

Of Grecian agriculture little is known. The Greece 
that we know isthe Greece of conquerors, who lived on 
the labors of slaves in mines, in fields, andin industries. 
The cultivation of the soil was despised, and has made 
little impress upon Greek literature. With the Ro- 
mans it was different. Says Schlegel (Pizlosophy of 

aa p. 253): “It was in land and in 


the produce of the soil that their princi- 
The Roman pal and almost only wealth consisted. 
Empire hey were a thoroughly agricultural 


people, and it was only at a later period 
that commerce, trades, and arts were 
introduced among them, and even then 
they occupied but a subordinate place.” Their pas- 
sion for agriculture survived very long; and. when at 
length their boundless conquests introduced an un- 
heard-of luxury and corruption of morals, the noblest 
minds amongst them were strongly attracted towards 
the ancient virtue of the purer and simpler agricultu- 
raltimes. Cicero puts into the mouth of Cato a fine 
picture of the ancient Roman enthusiasm in agricul- 
ture: ‘*I come now to the pleasures of husbandry, in 
which I vastly delight. They are not interrupted by 
old age, and they seem to me to be pursuits in which a 
wise man’s life should be spent. The earth does not 
rebel against authority ; it never gives back but with 
usury what it receives. The gains of husbandry are 
not what exclusively commend it. Iam charmed with 
the nature and productive virtues of the soil. Can 
those old men be called unhappy who delight in the 
cultivation of the soil? In my opinion there can be no 
happier life, not only because the tillage of the earth is 
salutary to all, but from the pleasure it yields. The 
whole establishment of a good and assiduous husband- 
man is stored with wealth; it abounds in pigs, in kids, 
in lambs, in poultry, in milk, in cheese, in honey. 
Nothing can be more profitable, nothing more beauti- 
ful than a well-cultivated farm.” 

Mr. Hoskyn, in his H7sfory of Agriculture, quotes 
the following interesting passage from Pliny, com- 
menting on Virgil: ‘Cato ania have this point es- 
pecially to be considered, that the soil of a farm be 
good and fertile; also, that near it there be plenty of 
Jabourers, and that it be not far from a large town: 
moreover, that it have sufficient means for transport- 
ing its produce, either by water or land. Also, that 
the house be well built, and the\land about it as well 
managed. But I observe a great error and self-decep- 
tion which many men commit, who hold opinion that 
the negligence and ill-husbandry of the former owner 
is good for his successor or after purchaser. Now, I 
say, there is nothing more dangerous and disadvanta- 
geous to the buyer than land so left waste and out of 
heart; and therefore Cato counsels well to purchase 
Jand of one who has managed it well, and not rashly 
and hand-over-head to despise and make light of the 
skill and knowledge of another, He says, too, that as 
well land as men, which are of great charge and ex- 

sense, how gainful soever they may seem to be, yield 
ittle profit in the end, when ail reckonings are made. 
The same Cato being asked what was the most assur- 
ed profit rising out of land, made this answer: ‘To 
feed stock well.’ Being asked again what was the 
next, he answered: ‘To feed with moderation.’ By 
which answer he would seem to conclude that the most 
certain and sure revenue was a low cost of production. 
‘To the same point is to be referred another speech cf 
his, ‘that a good husbandman ought to be a seller 
rather than a buyer; also, ‘that a man should stock 
his ground early and well, but take long time and lei- 
sure before he be a builder’ for it is the best thing in 
the world, according to the proverb, ‘to make use and 
derive profit from other men’s follies.’ Still when 
there is a good and convenient house on the farm, the 
master will be the closer occupier, and take the more 
pleasure in it; and truly it is a good saying that ‘the 
master’s eye is better than his heel.’” 

In the later days of the empire the land was tilled 
only by slave labour, under landlordsof gigantic wealth, 
who cared nothing for agriculture. Corruption set in 
leading to the famous dictum of Pliny that it was the 
latifundia which overthrew Rome, The evil was fur- 
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ther aggravated by the policy that the Romans pur- 
sued towards the inhabitants of the conquered prov- 
inces; there none of the land was held as reehold, but 
it was solely vested in the Roman people, being all let 
out for the benefit of the State. On the conquest of 
Sicily the wealthy Romans flocked over and farmed 
the rents, as well as cultivated the lands by means of 
slave-labour. Indeed, the chief supplies of grain sent to 
Rome from Sicily, Sardinia, and Carthage were raised 
by means of slaves. 


(4) THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Agriculture in the middle ages was largely 
modified by the system of feudalism (g.v.). (See 
also MippLE Aces.) Under the incursions of the 
Goths, Vandals, and other tribes, it sank into 
the lowest condition. The rural condition of 
Europe in the tenth century was pitiable in the 
extreme. Universal rapine and violence made 
it unsafe to till open land, and unprofitable to 
undertake improvements. The impression that 
the year tooo would see the end of the world, 
which was widespread, caused the fields to be 
still more deserted, industry still more aban- 
doned. After the year 1000 there was some re- 
vival of industry. ‘The monasteries (see Monas- 
TICISM), cultivating little tracts of ground, worked 
by the monks with their own hands, did much 
to spread the knowledge and practice of agricul- 
ture. 


In Spain the Saracens did more. By them and their 
successors, the Moors, agriculture was carried in Spain 
to a height which perhaps has not yet been surpassed 
in Europe. It is said that so early asthe tenth century 
the revenue of Saracenic Spain alone amounted to 
46,000,000 sterling—probably as much as that of all the 
rest of Europe at that time. The ruins of their noble 
works for the irrigation of the soil still attest their 
skill and industry, and put to shame the ignorance and 
indolence of their successors. 

In England agriculture seems to have 
been a little more prosperous than on 
thecontinent. Says Palgrave’s Diction- 
ary of Political Economy: Among the 
early Saxons the soil had been tilled by 
village communities, The land held by the associa- 
tion was divided into two main divisions: (1) round the 
homesteacs lay permanent inclosures held as private 
property (cp. Tacitus, swam guisgue domum spatio ctr- 
cumdat) ; (2) beyond the village lay the common lands 
of the association. This latter portion consisted of 
(a) arable fields, sometimes two, generally three, and in 
later times four, in number; (4) meadowland for hay; 
(c) rough wild pasture for livestock. Of the three arable 
fields, one was cultivated each year for wheat or rye, 
another for oats, barley, peas, and beans, and the 
third lay fallow. Thus each field every third year 
was fallow. Both the meadow and arable lands were 
cut into strips and annually allotted to the use of in- 
dividuals from petting up for hay or from seed-time. 
Each partner held scattered intermixed parcels in each 
of the arable fields, so as to equalize the quality of the 
land, and to give each a share in the different crops 
cultivated. The farming was regulated by a system 
of ‘field-constraint,’ or later by the reeve of the mano- 
rial lord, After the crops were cleared, separate use 
terminated and common rights recommenced, the cat- 
tle and sheep of the community wandering over the 
fields before the common herdsman or ahopeend (fora 
detailed account of the system, see Seebohm’s Zhe Eng- 
lish Village Community). Co-tillage remained a fea- 
ture of English farming after the Norman Conquest. 
Up to the close of the eighteenth century half the soil of 
England was thus cultivated, and in 1879, 600 acres at 
Stogoursey, near Bridgewater, were farmed on this sys- 
tem. By the close of the eleventh century the imme- 
diate lordship of the soil was vested in lords of manors, 
subject to regulated rights of user enjoyed by the co- 
operative farmers. ‘The manorial estate was divided 
into three parts—the demesne, the tenemental land of 
the associated farmers, and the lord’s wastes, over 
which the live stock of the tenants grazed. The soil 
was tilled by serfs, by freemen, ie by semi-servile 
tenants, who paid for their land by military or agricul- 
turalservices. Out of these grades in the rural popu- 
lation sprang the freeholder, the copyholder, and the 
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free eon pa tang J labourer. The most striking feat- 
ures in medieval farming were the violent alternations 
from perpetual cropping to barrenness, from indolence 
to intense labour, from famine to feasting. Scarcely 
anything was grown for markets; nearly all the prod- 
uce was consumed at home by the producers. Arable 
land exceeded grassland. No manure was employed; 
horses were scarcely ever used; oxen were more eco- 
nomical; their food, harness, and shoes were cheaper ; 
when dead they were meat for man. The crops were 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, beans, peas, flax, and hemp.” 

Thorold Rogers (¢.v.) gives in his Work and Wages 
a picture of rural medieval England. We give it here 
in abridged form. He says: 

“The first information which we get as to the occu- 
pations of the people in rural districts discloses to us 
the fact that almost every one not only possessed land, 
but that he cultivated it. The king was not only the 
largest landowner in the realm, but the most extensive 
agriculturist, the wealthiest owner of live and dead 
stock” (p. 47). 

~ “In the thirteenth century there was no rent paid, 
2 in the ordinary economical sense of the 
word. There was no competition for 


holdings in that state of society in which 
No Rent the great landowner cultivated his prop- 
Paid. erty with his own capital, and the 


smaller tenants had a genuine fixity of 

tenure under traditional, customary, 
and certain payments. There were occasions, it is 
true, in which from an early period lands were let to 
farm. But these tenancies, to which allusion has been 
made above, were land and stock leases, on really 
beneficial terms to the tenant ; for the estimated value 
of the stock, or its compensation, in case the tenant 
failed to restore it at the termination of his lease, was 
from 30 to 40 per cent. below the market value, unless, 
as is highly improbable, the stock on such land was 
far inferior in quality to that for which market prices 
are recorded” (pp. 56, 57). 

“In point of fact, the rent of the tenant in the time 
immediately before me may have been, and probably 
was, in its origin, as the Dialogue on the Exchequer 
i. 10) states, a license to live on and cultivate the soil, 
always, indeed, less than a competitive rent, and per- 
haps, in its beginning, a precarious tenure. But in 
course of time the tenancy became permanent, the 
rent remained fixed. It was as full, indeed, as could 
be obtained, for I find that when land is let on lease 
for short periods, or for life, the rent is no higher than 
that paid by freeholders and copyholders, but it is not 
as much as could be paid, seeing that the tenants were 
constantly able to add to their tenancies, and were 
frequently called upon for extraordinary payments, 
which could not have been yielded from a genuine 
rack rent. And it is a proofof Adam Smith’s sagacity, 
that without the materials before him from which the 
facts could be demonstrated, he saw that rent was orig- 
inally a tax, and that a long interval must have occur- 
red before farmers’ rents became real and oppressive” 
Pa 58). : : ; 

“There is a general impression that the Englishman 
in the days of the Plantagenets lived on the coarser 
and inferior kinds of grain. That most of the best 
wheat went to market, supplied the towns, and was 
ev_n exported to foreign oka eg 8 is probable, or 
even certain, especially during the fifteenth century. 
But over the greater part of England, over all, indeed, 
which has come under my inquiry, even as far north 
as the county of Durham, the staple produce of agri- 
culture, and by payhese on the staple food of the 
people, was wheat, though oats are also consumed as 
the food of man in those northern regions. From the 
earliest times wheat has been the principal grain on 
which the English have lived”’ (p. #0) ; 

“T have dwelt in detail on these facts, and have given 
this evidence of the condition of the English peasantry, 
in order that I may, if possible, once for all show how 
untenable is the opinion which doubts that, as far as 
the mere means of life were concerned, the English- 
man of the middle ages lived in ordinary times in 
coarse plenty” (p. 63). s 

is Phe houses ot these villagers were mean and dirty. 
Brick-making was a lost art, stone was found only in a 
few places, and, though cheap enough, was certainly 
rt generally employed, even where it was lentiful 
and within reach. The better class of yeomen had tim- 
ber houses—housebote was a customary right of the 
tenants—built on a frame, the spaces being either lathed 
and plastered within and without, or filled with clay 
kneaded up with chopped straw. The floor was the 
bare earth, though it was sometimes pitched with split 
flints. The sleeping apartments under the thatched 
roof were reached bya ladder orrude staircase, A few 
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chests were ranged round the walls, the bacon-rack 
was fastened to the timbers overhead, and the walls of 
the homestead were garnished with agricultural im- 
plements. The wood fire was on a hob of clay. Chim- 
neys were unknown, except in castles and manor 
houses, and the smoke escaped through the door or 
whatever other apertureitcouldreach. Artificiallight 
was too costly for common use, for the hard fats were 
fourtimes as dear as the meat of animals, and a pound 
of candles could only have been procured at nearly the 
price of a day’s work. 

“The floor of the homestead was filthy enough, but 
the surroundings were filthier still. Close by the door 
stood the mixen, a collection of every abomination— 
streams from which, in rainy weather, fertilized the 
lower meadows, generally the lord’s several pasture, 
and polluted the stream. Two centuries and a half 
after the time of which I am writing the earliest Eng- 
lish writer on husbandry comments on the waste, the 
unwholesomeness, and the agricultural value of these 
dunghills. 

“The house of the peasant cottager was ruder still. 
Most of them were probably built of posts wattled and 
plastered with clay or mud, withan upper story of poles, 
reached by a ladder. In the taxing rolls of Edward L., 
preserved numerously in the Record Office, the house- 
hold furniture of such cottages is inventoried, and val- 
ued at avery few shillings. It consists 
of a few articles of furniture, generall 
of home manufacture, some coarse bee Rude Houses, 
ding, and a few domestic implements, 
mostly earthenware. The most valuable 
articles in use were copper or brass pots and a few 
common iron utensils, all metals being exceedingly 
Ts and iron, relatively speaking, being the dearest 
of all. 

“Rude, however, and coarse as village life was, it 
must not be imagined that it was without its hopesand 
aspirations. The serf could arrange with his lord to 
remove to a neighboring town, and there prosecute his 
fortunes, perhaps emancipate himself” (pp. 67, 68). 

“The tenants of the manor had aright generally to 
the use of wood from the lord’s timber for the repair 
or enlargement of their homesteads, for their agricul- 
tural implements, and, to a limited extent, for their 
fires. On the other hand, they are prohibited from 
cutting oak or ash, even on their own holdings, without 
the lord’s consent. ‘ 

“Generally the use of the common pasture was with- 
out stint—z.e., any tenant could put as many beasts as 
he liked on it” (p. 74). 

“The arable ln of the manor was generally com- 
munal—z.e., each of the tenants possessed a certain 
number of furrows in a common field, the several divi- 
sions being separated by balks of unploughed ground, 
on which the grass was suffered to grow. The system, 
which was all but universal in the thirteenth century, 
has survived in certain districts up to living memory, 
though generally it gave way to inclosures, effected at 
amore or less remote period. The system has been 
traced back to remote antiquity. The ownership of 
these several strips was limited to certain months of 
the year, generally from Lady Day to Michaelmas, and 
for the remaining six months the land was common 

asture. The communal cultivation haditsadvantages 

or the poorer tenants, since the area of their pasture 
was increased” (p. 88). 

“The rarity of payment by the day is indirect evi- 
dence that the great majority of the laborers were oc- 
cupied on their own holdings during a considerable 
part of the year. Omitting exceptional rates paid for 

iecework, the wages of an agricultural laborer would 
B at a rate of £2 115. 8d.a year, or taking, besides 
Sundays, 20 days for church holidays, £2 10s. In har- 
vest and hay-making time, which may have well lasted 
5s weeks, his wages would be doubled, and this would 
Taise them to £2155. His wife was paid for harvest 
piecework as well as he was, and could earn another 

5., raising his amount to 43. If he had 2zchildren fit 
or employment, at their rates they might raise the 
total earnings of the family to £3 155., or £4. 

“When the hinds were hired by the year, they re- 
ceived a quarter of corn, at et 4s, every 8 weeks, and 
6s. money wages—z.e., about the value of 325. a year. 
They were always, however, boarded in harvest-time 
and at periods of exceptional employment. This board, 
as I find from other sources, was reputed to cost from 
1d. to 14d. a day, and if we take 6 weeks as the time 
thus employed, the real wages which they received 
would be in the aggregate about 355. 8d¢.a year. Such 
hinds were undoubtedly single men. Occasionally the 
laborer serves more masters than one, and his allow- 
ances and money are therefore reduced. Thus the 
swineherd is the servant of the whole village ; the deye, 
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or dairy servant, of more than one ortwo; the shepherd 
frequently of two persons. During the harvest quarter 
the money wagesare always three times the amount of 
what is paid in the other quarters. This rule is of 
course adopted in order to prevent the hind from de- 
serting his employment during the most profitable 
time of the laborer’s year, and is indirect evidence of 
the voluntariness of the engagement. | Had the Jabor 
of the resident serf been entirely at his lord’s discre- 
tion, such a distribution of money wages would have 
been a superfluous precaution” (pp. 170, 171). ; 

“But though a few persons became opulent in the 
middle ages—exceedingly opulent by way of contrast 
with their countrymen—the mass of men in the rural 
districts were removed ba aoe fromexcessive poverty 
and from the prospect of much wealth. They could 
and did make their savings add strip to strip, accumu- 
late the wages of the harvest, and—there being little to 
tempt them to expenditure—constantly invest their 
earnings in plots of land. ; ; 

“J am far from forgetting that in many material 

oints the man in our day, who lives by manual labor, 
is better off than his ancestor of the thirteenthcentury, 
just as he is better off than his ancestor of the eight- 
eenth.... Iam aware also that all classes, though at 
a period long after that of which I am now speaking, 
shared the benefits of those great improvements in 
* agriculture, under which fresh food is supplied all the 

year round; and that many forms of inveterate dis- 
ease, which once afflicted humanity, have been banish- 
ed, and life has been rendered easier and longer. The 
means of life were as plentiful, considering the popu- 
lation, in the thirteenth century as they were in the 
eighteenth, the continuity of labor was secured, and the 
prospects of those who lived by manual toil as good. 
The age had its drawbacks, as every age has, but it 
had its advantages ; and I hope to be able to show that 
the peasant of the thirteenth century, though he did 
not possess, and therefore did not desire, much that his 
descendant had in the eighteenth, had some solid ele- 
ments of present advantage and not a few hopes of 
future advancement” (pp. 68, 69). 

One should not, however, be misled by Professor 
Rogers’s somewhat highly colored view into forgetful- 
ness of the fact that the English medieval agricultural 
laborer was, like his brother on the continent, a little 
better than the slave of the manor, even tho he was 
to an extent a well-kept slave. The manorial system 
furnished the framework of English medieval agricul- 
tural society, as is brought out in Professor Bohm’s 
The English Village Community and Professor W. J. 
Ashley’s Economic History, vol.i., pp. 7-9. (For the de- 
tails of this system, see MANORS.) It was only after the 
Black Death and the rising of the peasants that, altho 
the leaders of the revolt were defeated and the Stat- 
ute of Laborers tried to tie the laborer to the soil, the 
serfs, nevertheless, became really free, and for a little 
while enjoyed what some have called the Golden Age 
of ae ngland. Soon, however, the exhaustion of 
the nobles in the Wars of the Roses led them to claim 
as private property the lands which they had held be- 
fore only as feudal rulers; they commenced to turn 
their lands into sheep-walks and dispossess their former 
feudal dependents. The confiscation of the monasteries 
and the turning out of the monks swelled the number 
of the landless class. Currency clipping and other cir- 
cumstances increased the hard times, and the Golden 
Age soon became a leaden one, 


(¢) MODERN ENGLAND. 


In tracing the development of agriculture 
from medieval to present times, there are in 
England two main epochs to be noted—the 
Tudor period and the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. (For full notice of the former 
see LAND ; on the latter see Poor Laws.) 

With the close of the Wars of the Roses and 
the commencement of the fifteenth century be- 
gins the era of farming for profit, which charac- 
terizes the Tudor period. Feudalism was ex- 
tinct ; commerce progressed; the wool trade 
flourished ; landlords required money, not re- 
tainers. Two great changes were introduced : 
(1) individual for common occupation ; (2) the 
conversion of arable land into pasture, 

The nobility, exhausted by the French wars 
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and the Wars of the Roses, began to raise wool 
for the Flemish wool market. They began to 
turn out their peasantry and to fence in the 
common. The landless man, the tramp, was 
produced. In the seventeenth and the early 
part of the eighteenth centuries there was some 
improvement, but the English Poor Law BA, 
was working its dire result. Says Rogers ( Work 
and Wages, p. 424): 


“The legislature strove to tie the peasant to the soil, 
not, indeed, as a mere serf, for the act of 1589 pre- 
scribed that every laborer’s cottage [to be erected]. 
in future should have 4 acres of land attached to it—a 
law which roused the wrath of Arthur 
Young in 1770, and babe no coe habit- 
ually broken. But it also gave him,asa 
compensation for the policy which per- The English 
mitted entails and the accumulation of Poor Law. 
land in few hands, the right to be a pen- 
sioner on the soil, from all real and per- 
manent share in which he was practically excluded. He 
had been robbed by the landowner, and he was to be 
hereafter quartered on the occupier. He had been im- 
poverished by misgovernment, and was to be degraded 
by a charity which was to compensate him for the losses 
which he had sustained and for the hard measure which 
was being dealt out tohim, but which would ultimately 
degrade him and make him helpless and hopeless. I can 
coneeive nothing more cruel, I had almost said more in- 
solent, than to condemn a laborer to the lowest possi- 
ble wages on which life may be sustained, by an act of 
Parliament, interpreted and enforced by an ubiquitous 
body of magistrates, whose interest it was to screw 
the pittance down to the lowest conceivable me 
and to inform the stinted recipient that when he 
starved on that during the days of his strength, others 
must work to maintain himin sickness or old age. Now 
this was what the Statute of ep, Sehr e , SUppls- 
mented by the Poor Law, didin the days of Elizabeth.” 

It should be noted, however, that there is another 
side to this. The Government did undoubtedly in 
many ofitslaws attempttoaid thelaborer. (See POOR 
Laws.) The fact.was, that the claim of the lords of the 
soil to own the soil was creating new conditions, which 
the laws could not change. The landless man had ap- 
peared, and the Government knew not whether to s1p- 
press the tramp or to aid the poor. It attempted to do 
both, and in both largely failed. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, there was another change. Says 
Rogers (zd. p. 437) : 


“The English Poor Law would have ultimately de- 
voured the rent of all open parishes—that is, those in 
which there were many owners, and consequently the 
possibility of housing the poor, and have enormously 
exalted the rent of all close parishes—z.e., those in 
which there was one owner only, who cleared off every 
cottage on his domain, had it not been for the almost 
simultaneous discovery of steam power and the substi- 
tution of machine for hand-loom weaying. The capi- 
talist inventors of these processes found that they 
wanted labor (though at first it appeared that the dis- 
coveries would dispense with labor), and were there- 
fore indifferent to the contingencies of an unlicensed 
settlement. But it may be doubted whether their dis- 
coveries were an immediate boon to labor.” 


_ Agriculture was deserted. There was a rush 
into manufactures. Says Professor A. R. Wal- 
lace (Land Nationalization, p. 111) : 


“From that time till within the last few years the 
wealth of the landlords and, in a less degree, the profits 
of the farmers have been steadily increasing. The rent 
of even agricultural land has nearly doubled, and the 
price of much agricultural produce has doubled also. In 
the latter part of the last century meat was 4d. a pound 
cheese, 3%d., butter, 6%¢., and skim-milk could be ha@ 
for a halfpenny a quart, or was often given awa » while 
wages were then about 8s. a week. In 1850 all these 
articles of food were much dearer, while in some parts 
of England wages were actually lower ; and whereas 
during the last 20 years the above articles have been 
usually more than double the price, wages have been 
less than half as high again. But the labourer has now 
to pay much higher house rent, he has generally no gar- 
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den,.and, being usually a weekly tenant, is so depend- 
®nt on his landlord that he cannot. make the most of 
what-he. has; the commons. and, roadside wastes from 
which he formerly obtained fuel for winter, with food 
and litter. for a cow,.a donkey, geese,.or poultry, have 

- almost all been inclosed ; and the result is that he has 
few means of adding, to his scanty. wages, and is. re- 
duced to live mainly on. bread and weak tea, with a 
little cheese or bacon and cheap artificial butter, while 
his children. are: brought up almost without knowing 
the taste of milk, His sole relaxation is to be found at 
_the_wayside tavern, his only prospect te end his days 
in the workhouse.” 

In.a.remarkable- letter to.the Dazly News in 1869, Sir 
George Grey gave a striking picture of the social and 

hysical. degradation of the English agricultural la- 
orer. He quotes thereports of their medical officers to 
the Privy Council, which tells-us that.: “ Besides the ex- 
treme cases.where houses.of a parish were pulled down 
inthe teeth of an increasing population, there were also 
innumerable parishes. where the demolition of houses 
“was going on.more rapidly than any diminution of the 
ance gen could.explain. Whenthe process of depopu- 
atiomis completed, the result is a.show village, where 
the cottages have been reduced to afew, and where none 
but persons who.are needful, as shepherds, gardeners, 
or game-keepers are allowed to live. But the land re- 
quires cultivation, and it will be found that the labour- 
ers — upon it are not the-tenants.of the owner, 
but that they come from.a neighbouring open.village, 
perhaps three miles off, where a numerous small pro- 
prietary had received them when their cottages were de- 
Stroyed in the close villages around:” To the hard toil 
of the labourer there will then have to be added the 
daily need of walking six miles or more for the power of 
earning his.daily. bread. “ But he suffersastill greater 
evilin the kind of dwelling he is obliged to inhabit. 
In the open village cottage speculators: buy scraps of 
land, which, op throng as densely as they can with 
the cheapest of all possible hovels; and into. these 
wretched habitations (which, even if they adjoin the 
open country, have some of the worst features of the 
worst town residences):crowd the agricultural labour- 
ers of England.” The habitual overcrowding of these 
_ wretched hovels leads to scenes and conditions of life 
too painful to dwell upon, and we need only quote the 
concluding statement. ‘To be subject to such infin- 
ences is.a.degradation which must become deeper and 
deeper for those on whom it continues to work. To 
children who are born underits curse it must bea very 
baptism into infamy.” 
he Bishop of Manchester states that out of 300 par- 
ishes which he visited in Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, and 
Gloucestershire, only two had good cottage accommoda- 
tiom... . . “The majority of the-eottages that exist 
in rural parishes are deficient in almost every requi- 
site that should constitute a home for a Christian fam- 
ily in a civilized community.” Details are then given 
of parishes and estates of 2000 acres with one or two cot- 
tages only and sometimes none at all; and as a result 
io.0r xr persons sleeping in a single bedroom.* 

These are the main economic events that stand out 
in the history of English agriculture down to the pres- 
ent century. For the: present. condition, see part 2 of 
this article, section (4).. No sketch of the history of 
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English agriculture, however, would be complete 
without a reference to the literature of the subject, 
such as The Book of Husbandry (1534), Book of Survey- 
2n& (1539), Tusser’s. Five Hu cad. Points of Industry 
(r562), and Sir Richard Weston’s Discourse on the Hus- 
andry of Brabant and Flanders (1645) which marks the 
dawn of improved methods in agriculture. In 1723a 
Soctety. of lmproversin, the Knowledge of Agriculture 
tm Scotland was formed; and so we reach, Arthur 
Fel andthe presentcentury, (Seereferences at the 
end of this article.) : 


(@) THE UNITED. STATES. 


Tillage was a chief occupation of the first set- 
tlers of the United States. In 1602 Captain 
Gosnold grew peas and beans in Massachusetts, 
and in 161r wheat was grown in Virginia. Po- 
tatoes were introduced. into. Massachusetts. from 
England in 1629. Stebbins relates. that in 1637 
there were roo ploughs at work in Virginia and 
37 in Massachusetts. South Carolina exported 
7oo bush. of potatoes in 1749, New York 70,000 
bbls. of flour in. 1750, Mulhall. gives: the. fol- 
lowing table of the increase of the grain product : 


MILLION OF BUSHELS, Value of 
ss Crop in, 
WEAR. Million 
Pro- |HomeCon-)®xported.| Pounds. 
duction. | sumption, 
I7O0-.... 5 5 I 
THI. sian os 20 20 3) 
5 60 60, 8 
TQM 4 wseie.e 120 120 14 
160 160 Sao 18 
343 336 7 34 
403 455 8 40 
616 601 15 62 
867 855 12 97 
1,240 1,220 20 173 
1,629 1,569 60 198 
24718- 2425 293 276: 
35454 epee Ris 243 


The World Almanac gives the following 
table of the various kindsiof grain production in 
the United States, taken from the United: States 
census reports of the productions.of the princi- 
pal cereals, in the United States in the several 
census years, together with the reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
1885-92 ; 


YEAR. | Indian Corn. Wheat. Oats, Barley. Rye. Buckwheat. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushelss Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
592,071,104 1005485940 14655845179 5)167,0%5 T4y we he cc 
838,792,742 1735104,924. 172,043,185 15,825,898 21,101,380" 1715735 I 
7003944549. 2875745,0260 282,107,157 29)701,305 169185795 bay sialon 

1575458015535 45914793503 407858900 4451139495 19)83%)595 TES ROPE 
1,936,176,000 3575112,000, 629,409,000 58, 360,000 » 21,756,000 sais 000 
1,665,441,000 45732183000 624,134,000 597428,000 24,489,000 ae 19}000 
14505 101;000 4564329,;000 659,618,000) 56,81 2,000 20,691,000 10,844,000 
1,9875790,000 415,868,000 79X57 35;000 63,884,593 28,412,011 Pi 6 
2, 112,892,000. 490,560,000 751 515;000 +65,000,000 +30,000,000 i ea 
1, 489,979,000 399;262,000, 523,021,000 +63,000,000, +28,000,000 : ba 15000,000 
2,060,154,000 611,780,000 738439¢ 000: +75,000,000. +33)000,;000 eae 
1,628;464;000 5153949;000 661,035,000: +70;000,000 430,000,000 ‘I 000;000 


The importance: of the agricultural interests 


* Appendix to. First. Report of the Commission ap- 

Sainte to. inquire into t Tweet of women and 
ile employed in agriculture. — 

See etmaated by the Cincinnati Price Current. 
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may be also seen from the proportion of our peo- 
ple engaged in agriculture. ‘The decennial cen- 
suses furnish the following figures as.to the. em- 
ploymentof the people. The first columm refers 
to the total of those engaged in definite occu- 
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pations—z.e., those specified in the other col- 
umns : 


Manu- 
factur- Com Personal 
Total en- Lng Mee and Pro- 
gaged in |Agricul- |chanical, reise fessional 
Occupa-| ture. jand Min-) 7074.” Ser- 
tions. ing Pur- Le vices. 
suits. e 
1840..+-| 4,796,407 | 3)7171756 | 806,748 | 206,667] 65,236 
1850....| 5,371,876 | 2,400,586 | 1,034,469 | 561,796] 996,318 
1860....| 8,287,043 | 31305)135 | 1)311)446 | 529,335] -------- 
1870. .+«| 12,505,923 | 5,922,471 | 2,707,421 | 1,191,238] 2,684,703 
1880. ...| 17,392,099 | 7:670,493 | 3)337,112 | 1,810,256] 4,074,238 


According to the Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1893, there are in the United 
States to-day about 6,000,000 farms on which 
dwell over 30,000,000 people. 

The history of agriculture in the United 
States divides itself naturally into four main 

eriods: I. The colonial period ; Il. From the 
War of Independence to about 1840, when rail- 
roads began io be built ; III. From 1840 to the 
War of the Rebellion ; IV. To the present time. 


In the early colonial period tools were scarce, pop- 
ulation sparse, labor often dangerous and usually ex- 
pensive and unremunerative. 

An English writer, Gee (Oz Trade, London, 1750), 
says: “If we examine into the circumstances of the 
inhabitants of our plantations and our own, it will ap- 
pear that not one-fourth part of their product redounds 
to their own profit ; for out of all that comes here they 
only carry back clothing and other accommodations 
for their families, all of which is of the merchandise 
and manufacture of this kingdom. .. . ll these 
advantages are received from the plantations, besides 
the mnortenses on the planters’ estates and the.high 
interest they pay us, whichis very considerable; and 
therefore very great care ought to be taken that they 
are not put under too many difficulties, but encour- 
aged to go on cheerfully.” 

Indian corn was the main native crop, wheat, oats, 
and rye being introduced from England. Slave labor 
was common, and in portions of the country, North as 
well as South, all but universal. 

The War of Independence affected the development 
of agriculture seriously, but after the close of the 
war it began to revive. Attention was given to the 
breeding of horses, and about 1825 to neat cattle. The 
invention of the cotton-gin in 1794 by Eli Whitney, and 
the care taken by American planters to improve the 
stock by careful selection and cultivation of seed, soon 
placed the country in the foremost rank in the produc- 
tion of this great staple. 

A notable fact of this period was the great extension 
of the national area by the acquisition of Louisiana in 

1803 and of Florida in 1821. From 899,615 

square miles in.1783 the country was en- 

History ees Mg nia ee aeepes square miles 
* in 1833. o utilize the northern part of 

c American the Mississippi Valley two great Taine 

griculture. westward were created—the National 

Road through Wheeling and Columbus 
. by the United States Government, and 
the Erie Canal by the State of New York. 

_ The third period, from 1840 to the War of the Rebel- 
lion, began eal baba financial depression (see CUR- 
RENCY), but soon developed great prosperity. 

_The spread of railroads and the extent of the na- 
tional domain developed a new West. The American 
reaper was invented by Hussery in 1833, and McCor- 
mick in 1834. Hereafter inventions and improvements 
in agricultural machinery became continuous. Im- 
cris in cattle and horses and swine were rapid. 

and speculation set in, but was checked by the pas- 
sage of the Homestead Law (g.v.). The production of 
sugar became an American industry by the annexa- 
tion of Louisiana. In 1839 Congress voted $1000 for the 
investigation and collection of agricultural statistics 
and to procure seeds and cuttings for gratuitous distri- 
bution. This was the beginning of Government re- 
ports, which were issued through the Patent Office un- 
til the Department of Avvieutaine was organized in 
1862, Between 1840 and 1850, five State societies were 
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formed, and from this time State and district associa- 
tions increased rapidly. . 

The first agricultural paper was The American Farm- 
er, begun at Baltimore in 1819. 

The period of the war affected the South badly, but 
nevertheleds aided it in one direction, by making it 
agriculturally independent of the North. The North 
did not materially suffer. Prairies ploughed, plant’ 
tilled, and their crops harvested by machinery raise 
crops which fed our people, our armies, and began to 
feed Europe. The Homestead Law became law in 1862, 
and rapidly accelerated the development of the new 
West. Immigration from Europe atonce setin. Agri- 
cultural education was developed. The first American 
agricultural college was established at Cleveland, O., 
in 1855. In 1862 Congress granted from the public do- 
main to each State 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, ‘‘in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes.” In some States this was given to regular 
colleges and used to endow an agricultural department. 
In others it was used to found agricultural colleges orto 
endow those already existing. In New York it availed 
for the endowment of Cornell University. The United 
States Department of Agriculture was organized in 1862, 
and State boards have developed rapidly since. Ex- 
periment stations also contributed their help. In 1867 
the organization of the Patrons of Husbandry, or 
Grangers, was established (see GRANGERS); but this 
already brings us tothe present time. (See FARMERS’ 
MOVEMENT.) 


II, Statistics of Agriculture, 
(a) THE UNITED STATES. 


Census Bulletin 378, prepared under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. H. Olcott, in charge of the divi- 
sion of agriculture of the Census Office, shows 
for the United States, by geographical divisions 
and by States and Territories, the principal 
statistics of agriculture as obtained at the 
Eleventh Census. 

In enumerating farms, no farm was reported 
of less than three acres unless $500 worth de 
uce had been actually sold from it during the 
year; and all land once plowed was consid- 
ered improved, unless afterward abandoned for 
cultivation. 

The value of products was estimated by the 
farmers when there was no exact account kept 
of the same. 

The statistics relating to the cultivation of 
tatoes and hay do not appear in this bulletin, as 
their revision has not been completed. 

The table shows the number, area, and valua- 
tion of farms in 18go, live stock on hand June 1, 
18go, and the agricultural products for the year 
1889. The figures are preliminary and subject 
to modification in the final report. 


FARMS, 


The total number of farms enumerated in 1890 was 
4,564,641, aS compared with a total of 4,008,907 in 1880, an 
increase of 555,734, OF 13.86 per cent. 

The total area of land in these farms in 1890 was 
623,218,619 acres, 357,616,755 acres of which were im- 
proved. In 1880 there were 536,081,835 acres in farms, 
284,771,042 acres of which were improved. Therefore, 
there was an increase of 87,136,784 acres, or 16.25 per 
cent., of the total land in farms, and 72,845,713 acres, or 
25.58 per cent., improved. 

The percentage of the total land surface in farms in 
1890 WAS 32.70, aS py gh with 28.20 in 1880, and the 
percentage of the total farm area that remained unim- 
proved at the latter date was 42.62, as compared with 
46.88 at the former. 

The value of these farm lands, including fences and 
buildings, was in 1890, $13,279,252,649 and in 1880 $10, 197,- 
096,776, Showing an increase of 30.23 per cent, in their 
valuation since 1880. 

The value of farm implements and machinery in 
1890 on these farms was $494,247,467 and in 1880, $406,520,- 
O55 showing an increase of 21.58 per cent. since 1880. 

he value of live stock on hand June r, 1890, on these 
farms was $2,208,767,573 and the value in June, 1880, was 
$1,500,384)707, showing an increase of 47.21 per cent. since 
I * 
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In the year 188) the value of farm products was 
$2, 460,107,454 and inthe year 1879 the value was $2,212,- 
540,927, Showing an increase of 11.19 per cent. since 1880. 


LIVE STOCK AND LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS ON FARMS. 


There were 14,969,467 horses on farms in 1890, which 
Was an increase of 4,611,979, OT 44.53 per cent., over the 
number reported in 1880. Of this number, 8,571,177, or 
57-26 per cent., were reported in the North Central 
division. There were 289,316 horses reported on ranges 
in 1890, making the total number, including both those 
on farms and on ranges, 15,258,783. 

There were 2,295,532 mules and asses on farms in 1890, 
which was an increase of 482,724, or 26.63 per cent., over 
the number reported in 1880. Of this number, 1,093,722, 
or 47.65 per cent., were reported in the South Central 
division. There were 19,253 mules and asses returned 
as on ranges in 1890, making the total number, includ- 
ing both those on farms and on ranges, 2,314,785. 

There were 57,409,583 Swine on farms in 1890, which 
was an increase of 9,727,883, OF 20.40 per cent., over the 
number returned in 1880, Of this number, 37,624,632, or 
65.54 per cent., were reported in the North Central 
division. There were 1s,704 swine reported as on ranges 
in 1890, making a total, including both those on farms 
and on ranges, of 57,425,287. 

There were 1,117,494 working oxen, 16,511,950 milch 
cows, and 33,734,128 other cattle, making a total of 

1,363,572 Neat cattle on farms in the United States on 

une 1, 1890, aS compared with 993,841 working oxen, 
12,443,120 milch cows, and 22,488,550 other cattle, making 
a total of 35,925,511 in 1880. There is therefore an in- 
erease of 123,653, OF 12.44 per cent., in the number of 
working oxen, of 4,068,830, or 32.70 per cent., in the num- 
ber of milch cows, and of 11,245,578, Or 50.01 per cent., 
in the number of other cattle, the increase in the total 
number of neat cattle on farms being 15,438,061, or 42.97 
percent. In addition to the above there were 6,285,220 
neat cattle reported on ranges June 1, 1890, making a 
total of neat cattle on farms and ranges of 57,648,792. 

The total production of milk on farms in the United 

States in the year ending December 31, 1889, was 5,209,- 

1251567 gals., equivalent to 315.48 gals for 

each milch cow reported on June 1, 1890, 

Statistics, nd to 83.18 gals. per head of population. 

} The total production of butter on 

farms in the year ending December 31, 

1889, WAS 1,024,223,468 Ibs., as compared with a total of 

7775250,287 lbs. in 1879, and the total production of 

cheese 18,726,818 lbs., as compared with a total of 27,- 

272,489 lbs. in 1879, an increase of 246,973,181 lbs., or 31.78 

per cent., in the production of butter on farms anda 

decrease of 8,545,671 lbs., or 31.33 per cent., in the pro- 
duction of cheese on farms. 

It should be borne in mind that the above figures for 
butter and cheese represent only that which has been 
produced on farms, and does not include the amount 
made in cheese and butter factories, the returns of 
which will appear in the report on manufactures, al- 
though the total of milk produced is shown. 

Thetotal number of sheep, exclusive of spring lambs, 
on farms in the United States on June 1, 1890, was 
35,935.304- The number of fleeces shorn in the fall of 
1889 and spring of 1890 was 32,126,868, yielding 165,449,239 
lbs. of wool, or an average of 5-15 lbs. per fleece. 

The total number of sheep on farms in 1880 was 
35,192,074, yielding 155,681,751 lbs. of wool, or an average 
of oe ibs. per fleece. 

There was therefore an increase from 1880 to 1890 of 
743,290 OF 2.11 per cent., in the number of sheep and of 
0,767,488, OF 6.27 per cent., lbs. of wool. 

Tn addition to the sheep and wool reported on farms 
there were 4,940,948 Sheep and 25,828,845 lbs. of wool re- 
ported on ranges, which would make a total of 40,876,- 

12 sheep and 191,278,084 lbs. of wool in the United 

tates. 

The figures appearing in this bulletin as to the 
amount of wool clipped are from the definite returns 
made to the Eleventh Census, and do not include the 
estimated amount of pulled wool or of wool that might 
have been clipped in the summer of 1890 after the 
enumeration of June r. } ; 

As the live stock on ranges in 1880 was largely esti- 
mated, there are no comparisons made in this bulletin 
except for the live stock on farms. The following 
statement will show the live stock on ranges in the 
United States in 1890 as gathered by special agents: 


EI OLSES wate « hiejceces itRSS eC OEK « 289,316 
IMules And ASSES. fiscncigecvccsiccnsocscave 19,253 
Swine 0.0.0.0 A 15,704 
Neat cattle .. + 6,285,220 


SHEEP. ..erseesrevseessnesreceeenneeeesses 44940;948 
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FIBERS, 


The total area devoted to the production of cotton in 
the United States in 1889 was 20,175,270 acres, and the 
total production in the fall of 1889 and the early winter 
of 1889-90 was qyazarsz bales of 477 lbs. net, amounting 
to 3,564,387,747 lbs., an average of 176.67 lbs. to the acre. 

In 1879 the total area devoted to cotton was 14,480,019 
acres and the total production, 5,755,359 bales of 45 
lbs, net, amounting to 2,607,177,627 ibs an average 0 
180.05 lbs, to the avre. 

There is, therefore, an increase of 5,695,251 acres, or 
39-33 per cent., in the area and 957,210,120 lbs., or 36.71 
per cent., in the production. 

The returns which were made to the Census Office in 
bales have been reduced to pounds in accordance with 
the figures appearing in the statistical abstract pre- 
Roe by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States 

reasury Department in 1890. It will be noted that 
the weight per bale is heavier in 1890 than in 1880. 

There were 1,318,698 acres devoted to the cultivation 
of flax in the United States in 1889, 1,301,137 acres, or 
98.67 per cent., being in the North Central division. 
There were 10,250,410 bush. of flaxseed produced, 08.40 
per cent. of which was inthe North Central division. 
There were 241,389 lbs. of fiber produced, 72.09 per 
cent. of which was in the North Central division. 

There were 25,054 acres devoted to the cultivation of 
hemp in the United States in 1889, 23,468 acres of which, 
or 93.67 per cent., were in the State of Kentucky, the 
total production in the United States being 11,511 tons 
10,794 of which, or 93.77 per cent., were in the State of 
Kentucky, Illinois being the only other State producing 
Over roo tons, 

CEREALS, 


The area devoted to the cultivation of cereals in the 
United States in 1889 was 140,217,545 acres, and the total 
production of cereals, 3,518,816,904 bush., such acreage 
and production being distributed among the different 
cereals as follows: 


PRODUCTS, Acres, Bushels. 
GCOrahness saa oe ayee's ciefa\efs(wsialeinieleie 72,087,752] 2,122,327,547 
WA DOD Eis. srevsmucisiesiya srs idqjajecte'« efavalpjere 33)579)514| 468,373,968 
DacSrapacucee- ciwlsinnie sieeSicieoriclen 28,320,677| 809,250,666 
Batters eicaecpetcatinis cil dnictelemidarars 3)220,834| 78,332,976 
VOU ines cc. TOROS otodmage AOD 2,171,604] 28,421,398 
BUCKWHEAL «2 Ace visi5/sciiein'a'S ee eiaiare/s 837,164| 12,110,349 


This area of 140,217,545 acres is an increase of 21,585,- 
766 @eres, or 18.20 per cent., since 1879. This increase, 
however, is not keeping pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, which increased 24.86 per cent. between 1880 and 
1890, the area per pepsin being 2.24 acres as compared 
with 2.37 at the Tenth Census, a decrease of 0.13 acres 
per capita. There has been an increase in the produc- 
tion of cereals since the Tenth Census of 821,236,675 
bush., or 30.44 per cent., the total production per capita 
being 56.19 bush. as compared with 53.78 bush. at the 
Tenth Census, showing an increase of 2.41 bush. per 
capita. 

&f the area under cereals in the United States fh 1889, 
51.41 per cent. was under corn, 23.95 per cent. under 
wheat, 20.20 per cent. under oats, 2.29 per cent. under 
barley, 1.55 per cent. under rye, and .60 per cent. under 
buckwheat, as compared with 52.57 acres under corn, 
29.87 acres under wheat, 13.61 acres under oats, 1.68 
acres under barley, 1.55 acres under rye, and .72 acres 
under buckwheat in every roo acres under cereals in 
1879. 

TOBACCO. 


There were 695,301 acres devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco in the United States in 1889, yielding a product 
of 488,256,646 lbs., an increase of 15,595,489 lbs., since 


1879. 
RICE. 


There were 361,312 acres in the United States in 1889 
devoted to the’cultivation of rice, all of which were re- 
orted from 10 States, principally from Louisiana and 
outh Carolina, the production amounting to 128,590,- 


934 Ibs. 
VARIOUS STATISTICS, 


The following statements are all taken from the re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893 (printed in 


894). ; 
: the expenses of the Department of Agriculture dur- 


Agriculture. 


ing the first quarter of the-present year aggregate but 
$345,876.76, AS against $402,012.42 for the parallel period 
of the fiscal year 1893. ae 

The first United States’ Commissioner of Patents; 

Henry L. Ellsworth, in the year 1836 con- 
ceived the idea of Oa sins 
istri i improved varieties of seed among the 

Tae UE fees of the United States, and from 

of Seeds. that time he: patriotically procured the 
seed and distributed it at his own ex- 
pense until the year 1839, when, upon his 
recommendation, Congress appropriated $1000, to be 
taken from the Patent: Office funds, for the purpose of 
collecting and distributing rareand improved varieties 
of seeds, and prosecuting’ agricultural investigations 
and procuring agricultural statistics: And fiom this 
small beginning, 54 years ago, the Seed Division of the 
Department of Agriculture has grown’ to its present 
unwieldy; unnecessary, and extravagant proportions, 
so that inthe year'1892 there was appropriated the sumr 
of $135,400 for the purpose of purchasing seeds, bulbs, 
and cuttings for gratuitous distribution. 

The State Weather Service Division supervises 42 State 
weather services, covering the whole 
of the United States, except Alaska. It 
alsoestablishes and supervises-all volun- 
tary observations and forecast display 
stations, and the services inthe cotton, 
sugar, and rice regions, and publishes 
the National Weather Crop Bulletin. 
The 2500 voluntary observers forward copies of their 
records to the central stations of their respective local 
services for use in the preparation of the reviews pub- 
lished monthly. Many of these State reviews are of a 
highly creditable character and valuable in determin- 
ing the climatic characteristics of the various States 
and Territories. For. distributing weather forecasts 
and. special warnings all available means have been 
utilized, and while the number of stations supplied at 
Government expense by telegraph or telephone has 
been materially decreased during the year, the num- 
ber of those to- which forecasts, etc., are furnished at 
little or no cost has been largely augmented. 

Full'forecasts are now received at 1622 stations, a re- 
duction of 200 during the year; but nearly sooo places 
received them gratuitously, an increase of Over 1ooo in 
the same period. Plans now pelts perfected will, it is 
believed, increase the number’ of stations receiving 
forecasts’ without expense to the Government by 1500 
to 2000 inthe near future: A numberof railroad com- 
panies: are effectively cooperating with the Bureau in 
the distribution of forecasts by telegraph. It is be- 
lieved that during the coming year it will be possible 
to extend the system to every community having in- 
terests to be benefited. 

The-daily weather map is now issued at 72stations of 
the Weather Bureau outside of Washington, D. C. The 
average: issue is about 8000. copies; or about: 2;500,000 
copies: annually—a. slight increase: over last year. 
These: figures by no means'express.the demand, which 
has grown to sucly proportions that: it hassorely taxed 
the: capabilities. of the statiom force and the store of 
supplies. 

Theexports of agricultural products from the United 
States for the: fiseal year ending June 30, 1892, attained 
the-enormous: figure of $800,000,000. im 
round numbers, being 78.7 per cent. of 
our totaliexports. In the facet year fol- 
lowing this: aggregate was greatly. re- 
duced, but nevertheless attained the 
very respectable: figure of $6x5;000,000, being +74.1 per 
cent: ofall American commodities.exported. Thervalue 
of the:-foneign markets to our farmers:and to the entire 
eka hr the: United States-can, therefore, hardly 

e overestimated. 

There are in the United States more than 6,000,000 of 
farms. Upon them dwell more than 30,000,000 of the 
population.of this republic. Those farm dwellers fur- 
nish more than 74 percent. of the value of the exports 
of this country. 

At present areview of ouragricultural exports; with 
special reference to their destination, will show that in 
almost every line the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland absorbs-by far the largest proportion. A 
few figures, showing exports.of our principal agricul- 
tural products, will emphasize this very clearly. 

Of cattle, the total exports aggregated in value, for 
1892, $35,000,000, of which Great Britain took $34,000,000 ; 
and in 1893, $26,000,000, of which the same country took 
considerably over $25,000;000, 

Of beef products of all kinds, our total exports for 
1892 exceeded in value $31,000,000, of which $25,000,000 
went to Great Britain; and in 1893, $28;000,000, of whi h 
Great Britain took $24,000,000. : 


Weather 
Service.. 


Exports; 
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Of pork products, the total exports for 1892 aggre- 
eared alee $85,000,000, of witch. Great Britain took 
$47,000,000; and in. 1893, $84,000,000,, of which Great 
Britain took $53,000,000. ‘ a 

Nearly the Same average proportions prevail in 
breadstuffs and minor products, while in cottom they 
are even more conspicuous. 

Our. total exports of corn for 1892 were $41,000,000, of 
which $20,000,000 went to. Great Britain; and_in 1893, 
$24,000,000,.0f which $9,000,000 went ta Great Britain. 

Our total exports of wheat for 1892 were valued at 
$161,000,000 ; of this, Great.Britain paid $68,000,000. For 
1893 the total exports of wheat were of the value of 
$93,000,000 ;, Great. Britain took of this $58,000,000. 

Of. wheat flour, the total exports for 1892 were $75,000,- 
ooo; to Great Britain, $47,000,000. In 1893 the total ex- 
ports: were about the same as for 1892, while Great 
Britain took. $48,000,000. 

The total exports.of cotton for 1892 were $258,000,000 + 
to Great Britain, $146,000,000.. In 1893 the exports of-cot- 
ton were valued at $188,000,000; to Great Britain were 
sent.$99,000,000. : 

These figures prove not.only how large a proportion 
of our total agricultural exports find their way to Great 
Britain and Ireland, but also how very large a propor- 
tion of our total agricultural exports is made upofa 
comparatively few leading crops. It must not be for- 
gotten that in. the universal competition for enlarged 
trade. constant_efforts are being made, and will con- 
tinue to be made, by other countries producing a sur- 
plus of. agricultural products, to wrest from us the su- 
premacy we now hold in supplying Great Britain and 
a few other countries that are not self-providing’ in 
such products; that many of these other countries are 
British colonies, and that, except as regards cotton, 
there are none of which we enjoy the practical mo- 
nopoly. 

routes of our agricultural exports prompts'a con- 
sideration. of our agricultural imports. 
This reveals.a large value in our im- 
ports of agricultural. products. The Imports. 
question then comes up whether some, 
perhaps much, of this great total of 
annual agricultural imports; aggregating in value 
some $350,000,000, ought not to be oe upon our 
own soil, in proximity to those of our own markets, 
where this immense demand exists? 

The time will surely come. when, under the favor- 
able conditions of soil and climate which this country 
possesses, a very large share of agricultural products 
now imported will be raised by American farmers: 
Our large imports. of hides, fruits, nuts, and wines, 
aggregating an average of over $60,0c0co,cco annually, 
could all be produced in this country, A comsiderable 
share of the fibers, including wool and silk, and, no 
doubt, a large portion of the tobacco now imported} 
could also be produced in the United States. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1893. 
Corn, 


The area devoted to corn as. estimated forthe crop 
of 1893 makes an increase over that of 1892 of 1,409,807 
acres, and was less by 40,737 acres’ than the census;crop 


of 1889. 
Wheat. 


The total breadth harvested is-estimated at 34,629,418 
acres, as against 38,554,430 in 1892, a falling off of about 
3,925,000. acres.. This. is.the lowest average, estimate; of 
acreage in the 14 years from 1880, inclusive, except 
that of 1885, and but 440,000 acres. more than for that 
year. It is less. by 2,649,744 acres. than. the average-of 
the period 1880-89, and 3,556,742 acres less than.the.av- 
erage of the three years 1890-92. This diminution:in. the 
breadth was due in part to abandonment and.a de- 
votion to other crops of parts of the acreage sown; 
beeause of the: unfavorable winter and.the dry sum- 
mer season, It was also, to some extent, an effect of 
low prices.. The,reduction of area was greatest insuch 
surplus winter wheat States.as. Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and California, and the range of decrease. in. the 
spring-wheat States of North and South Dakota.and 
Minnesota -was.from.5-to.10 per cent. 

The total product as.estimated amounts to. 396,133,725. 
measured bush., which is about 3,000,000 bush. less 
than. the crop of 1890, 215,648,275 less. than. the. crop of 
1891, and. 119,818,275 less than that of 1892. This aggres 
gate production falls below the average for the ro 
years 1880-89 to the amount of 53,563,634 bush., and 
18 84,648,956 bush. less than the average crop for the 
four years 1890-93, inclusive. ; 

Notwithstanding this remarkable falling. off in the 
total product, there has been a fall in the price per 
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bushel, so'that the farm value of the crop is:estim 
. s - t 
at the comparativel jow-amount 6f-S2rst71 en which 
dea ‘sce 1863. F 


is*the lowest “recor: 


price per ‘bushel is estimated at+s3:8 cents, m 


average*farm-value ‘per-acre tothe cultivator of 8$6.16, 


3381, which 
‘average farm 
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‘Wheat crops.of the 14 years 1880-93, with averages for two decades: 


Rinses, wes clnnec cans Reeemraiecs Aten 
RUE al ats baat A doen winnie aienaier see S| nin 
ee 
ee 
WBS 4.2.00 


SRR cten eee caus sores mec acts cacims wand 
PRUE Cane gate wis oleaice eee vise. ASS 


‘Average for 10 years—r1880-89..... 
Average for 10 years—1870-79..... 


Total 
Production. 


Bushels. 
498,5.49;868 
383,280,090 
504,785 470 
421,086, 160 
$125765,;000 
3574112,000 
457+218,000 
456,329,000 
+4155868,000 
+490;560,000 


4,496,953,588 


4496953359 
312,152,728 


309,262,000 
611,780,000 
5151949,000 
396) 131,725 


1)923)122,725 


which is $6.84 less than the ‘average for the period 
1870-79 ;° $3.81 Jess ‘than ‘the “average for the « 
1880-89, and $3.11 below the average for'the four years 
‘1890-93, inclusive. 
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Total Area | "Potal Vi Average | Average | Average 
of Crop. ae tees Value per | Yield per | Value:per 
; M Bushel. Acre, Acre, 
Acres. Cents. Bushels, 
377986,717 “$474,201,850 95-1 13-1 $12.48 
379709,020 450,880,427 11Q.2 10.2 112.12 
375067, 194 444,602,125 88.2 13.6 11.99 
34555593 383,649,272 QI.r 20560 10.52 
39)475,885 330,862,260 64.5 13-0 8.38 
34,189,246 2753204390 77-t 10-4 8.05 
36,806,184 314,226,020 68.7 12.4 8.54 
>375641,783 310,612,960 68.1 Tuk "8.25 
137)336,138 _ 385,248,030 92.6 SIT 0 10.32 
385123,859 3424915707 69.8 12.9 8.98 
3723791,619 $3,718,095;041 me Fon Sits © 
3732799162 ~ $372,809, 504 82.7 I2f $9.97 
25,187,414 3274407 7258 104.9 12.4 13.00 
36,087,154 »$334)773,678 183.8 aret - hg:28 
39:916;807 51394725711 83.9 15.3 12.86 
3855545430 322,111,881 62.4 33 24 8.35 
34,629,418 213)171,381 53-8 Il.4 6.16 
149,187,899 $x,383,529,65 eone wee neee 
373296,975 $3451882,413, 73.9 12.9 -$9:27 


480;780,68r 


The following table shows the breadth, product, 
value (farm), average yield _per acre-and average 


value per bushel and per acre of corn for the past 
14 years: 


Corn crops of the 14 years 1880-93, with averages for two decades. 


| | : 
| Average | Avera: Ay 
YEARS. | Pr a peg ing id wae aeeaer Yield a Wetno eer 
; P- Pa saeP: Bushel. Acre. Acre. 
Bushels. Acres. Cents. Bushels, 

3571734343543 62,317,842 $67957145499 39:6 27.6 $ro.gr 
I,194,916,000 64,262;025 7599492170 63.6 18,6 11.82 
1,617,025,100 65,6595545 783,867,175 48.5 24.6 11.04 
15551,066,895 68,301;889 6580515485 424 2267 9.63 
157951528,000 69,683,780 640,7353500 35-7 25.8 9.19 
1,936,176,000 7391305150 335;074,630 32.8 20.5 8.69 
' 1;665,441;000 75,094,208 610,311,000 36.6 22.0 8.06 
oy 1,450,161,000 725392)720 646,106;770 44.4 20.1 8.93 
Eh se ccad e<iinar cenwacamerccee 159873790;000 "7540725763 677,561,580 34.1 26.3 8.95 
RS tae el ante ie fe lene weve selese as ee 2,112,892,000 78,319,051 597;918,829 28.3 27.0 7-63 

Le ee errr eee re 1730347430) 538 79534345573 $6,689,423;698 pace mists aie 
Average for 10 years—r88o to 1889.| 1,703 7443,054 7235439457 $668,942,370 39-3 24.1 $9.48 
Average for 10 years—1870to 1879.| 1,184,486,954 4397417331 5045571,048 42.0 24 tee T1654 
15489,970;000 71597095763 $75454330452 50.6 20.7 $10.48 
2,060,154,000 76,204,515 836,439,228 40:6 27-0 10.98 
1,628,464,000 70,626,658 642,146,630 39-4 23.1 9.09 
15619 7496,131 7250365465 - 591,625,627 36.5 2265 8.21 

6,798,084,131 290,838,401 | $2,824,644,936 . 
Average for 4 years—x18g0 to 1893.| « 15699)5215033 725709600 $706,161 ,234 41.6 2304 $9.71 


a eee 


Oats. 


The-estimated- area of oats shows an increase of about 
209,000.acres over the crop of 1892. No advantage, how- 
ever, was obtained from the enlargement of the area, 
as the aggregate yield was 22,180,150 bush. tess than 
that obtained from the crop of the year previous. The 
average yield to the acre was 23-4 bush. against 24.4 
in 1892. It was a little more than 3 bush. less per 
‘acre than the average ‘yield for the 10 ‘years ‘1880-89, 
-and-was'slightly lessthan the weg yield-of the last 
four years, ‘1890-93, inclusive, The farm value of the 


crop, $187,576,092, Was $21,677,519 less than that of 1892. 
The average value per acre was $6.88, the lowest since 
1889, and was $1.34 below that of the decade 1880-89. 


flay. 


The estimates for hay place the acreage at 49,613,46 
acres, from which were harvested 65,766,158 tons, value 
at $570,882,872. ‘This isan increase in acreage over the 
estimates of 1888 of .r1,021,566 acres, which is made up 
mostly in States beyond the Mississippi. The increase 
in product was. Something over :19,000,000 tons, the in- 
crease in aggregate value being $161,383,307, ‘The dif- 
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ference between the acreage of 1888 and that of 1893, if 
the figures be accepted as correct, would show a greater 
increase than can reasonably be accounted for in view 
of the conditions surrounding agricultural growth in 
the last five years. It must, therefore, be accounted for 
by the supposition that the figures of 1888 were greatly 
below the actual acreage at that date.* 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT FOR 25 YEARS, 


It has for many years been assumed in all estimates 
of food consumption made by this department that the 
average quantity of wheat consumed in the United 
States is 4% bush. My capita. On this basis, with a 
population estimated for September 1, 1893 (midway 
between March 1, 1893, and March 1, 1894), at 67,188,250, 
the total quantity of wheat consumed for food in the 
United States would be, in round numbers, 314,000,000 
bush. The consumption for seed in the spring and 
fall of 1893 is estimated at 49,000,000 bush., making a 
total of 363,000,000. Adding to this the exports, the visible 
supply on March 1, 1894, and the supply in farmers’ 
hands at the same date, as shown by recent returns to 
this department, we get the following statement as to 
the distribution of the wheat supply during the year 
ending March 1, 1894: 


Millions of Bushels. 

GOnsSumiption fOr LOOds. sisslesles sic laidlvieretteldelslaisl< cia ss'els 314 
Consumption for seed......... 2... -censersccorcsecsses 49 
MES DOPUS oa scol ainstectia’s os Bonnvornononesrd HU Gis cd aborbacaed 176 
Visible supply March 1, 1894....0+..0-2co+-sscessrcee 76 
Supply in farmers’ hands Marck iy) CEQA erence Foie ey! 
Total distribution.......cs00.0c0eeeeee epoceaeede 729 


The supply, on the other hand, was reported as 
follows : 


Visible supply March 1, 1893....+++ aiaiaioestals Aton is 

Supply in farmers’ hands March 1, 1893...++++ 135 

(GLOPIOR STO OR a eeistsiscsls eres ialer vein nisieleisjelaiate inieleleicte s sie 396 
Motalstuppl yin sacs Euealesaiarefeveierssersiefeeratersietsizieranterace 610 
Apparent CiSCrepaNnCy wecasssuie seieineess is Sarena 11g 


There is reason to doubt, however, whether the con- 
sumption of wheat for food during the year ending 
March 1, 1894, has been as great as 43g bush. per cap- 
ita. Itis not probable that there has been any reduc- 
tion in the quantity of wheat bread actually eaten, but 
in the matter of waste there was a wide margin for re- 
trenchment. During the pinching times of the past 
fall and winter many acrust and many a fragment of 
stale bread which ordinarily would have found its way 
to the swill-barrel has undoubtedly been used to satis- 
fy human hunger or to ward it off. This has been the 
case not merely in occasional instances, but in thou- 
sands of families; for, besides the cases of pinching 
want ghertn from actualloss of employment, there has 
been a still larger number in which employment has 
been only partial, or in which wages have been mate- 
rially reduced. Even among many of those in comfort- 
able circumstances there has been increased care in 
the saving of food for the benefit of the needy, on 
whose behalf the appeals for help have been so fre- 
quent and so urgent. If the cheapness of wheat dur- 
ing the period in question may seem to have been fa- 
vorable toacontinued use of an unstinted supply of 
bread, it must be observed, on the other hand, that the 
price of baker’s bread has not generally fallen, and 
that the large proportion of our urban populations 
who depend on such bread have not received the nor- 
i benefit due them asa result of the low price of 
wheat. 


IMPORTANT WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD, 


The following table shows the world’s production of 
wheat by countries for the year 1893 as compared with 
that of 1892 and 1891. The latest official returns for the 
different countries were used wherever available. 
In certain cases these official statements are prelimi- 
nary and may be changed by the corrected estimates. 
‘There is little doubt, for instance, that the estimates 
for Germany and Russia will be reduced by the final 


* Since this paragraph was written the figures of the 
last census, though not yet published, have been ob- 
tained from the Census Office, and show the area mown 
in 1889 to have been 52,948,797 acres, and the product 
obtained to have been 66,831,480 tons, 
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returns. Many countries make no official estimate of 
wheat production, and in such cases the most ‘trust- 
worthy commercial estimates were taken. The bushel 
used is the Winchester bushel, which has a capacity of 
2,150.42 cubic inches. Where quantities were given by 
weight they were reduced to bushels under the assump- 
tion that 60 lbs. of wheat cake make a Winchester 
bushel. The crops of the countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere are those gathered in November and 
December, 1892, and in January and February, 1893. | 
In North America the total production of wheat in 
1893 WAS 447,479,000 bush., a decrease of nearly 127,- 
000,000 aS compared with the preceding year and of 
237,000,000 as compared with 1891. The large extension 
of the wheat area in Argentina brought up the produc- 
tion of South America from 51,000,000 in 1892 tO 82,000,000 
in 1893, an increase of 61 per cent. Europe produced 
27,000,000 bush. more in 1893 than in the preceding 
year. Asia’s share of the world’s wheat production 
WAS 346,000,000 bush. as against 290,000,000 in 1892 and 
345,000,000 in 1891. Africa’s crop WaS 35,500,000, an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 bush. over 1892. Australasia’s outturn 
stood at 41,000,000 bush. as compared with 36,000,000 in 
1892 and 33,000,000 in 1891. The total world’s crop of 
wheat for 1893 is estimated at 2,385,360,000 bush., which 
is less by 7,000,000 than the crop of 1892 and exceeds 
the crop of 1891 by about 21,000,000 bush. . 


Cost per acre of raising wheat and corn in the United 
States. 


(See also table on next page.) 


Wheat. Corn. 

Rent.offand). soo ncoueesicasies een $2.81 $3.03 
MADUEe. Tice scenes nates ached ttre 2.16 1.86 
Preparing’ STOUHG. .csiwscc ses cteeecs 1.87 1.62 

COM essence soamec bivec ey ona eaemiemsierd +06 woes 
Sowing or planting 2... ctscsssncaes 37 -42 
Cultivating ae.iiec Ka eecacheaaes pack 1.80 
Harvesting or gathering............ 1.19 1.22 
‘Thrashing:. inc otaasieniee simon eter 1.20 Pr 
FLOUSING Ae arcisin'ersisie sins vara of aay Renan -37 +50 
Marketing iv icccscnancasacacewurseee -76 1.26 

Totalliccsa choy euewtaeee sen enmetee | $11.69 / $rr.71 


CANE SUGAR. 


In regard to this kind of sugar Mr. Licht makes the 
following estimate for the principal countries which 
have a surplus for exportation. 


Cane-sugar production. 


COUNTRIES. 1893-94. 1892-93. 
Metric tons. | Metric tons. 
Cita cis aatensneetetens 850,000 682,768 
Puerto Rico 60,000 48,714 
TTINTGAG Sins carne cenees 50,000 50,764 
Barbados........ 65,000 65,383 
JAMAICA... uss eas. 26,000 27,000 
Martinique 32,000 33,228 
Guadeloupe, ..sccccs uses 40,000 41,296 
Lesser Antilles........s. 25,000 25,000 
Demerara POURS ERS COs eau 110,000 99,092 
REUNION ecctinrustncer ees 37,000 35,901 
Manritvtis ie csassacac 125,000 70,732 
BVO cla nite oe Sa es 480,000 482,007 
STATI an vsgureeeca ceases 260,000 215,000 
Philippine Islands....... 265,000 273,988 
United States, .c<..ssaaas 265,000 245,000 
PGrG sh cor cocemcne eee 65,000 000 
Egypt nseisie seis wkiunwalen: breeinvee 70,000 65,000 
Sandwich Islands. ...... 135,000 125,000 
‘DOtal anes Soh 2,960,000 2,645,963 


er eS ee a ee 
BEET SUGAR. 
The following table presents Mr. Licht’s estimate of 


the beet-sugar production of Europe for the season 
1893-94 aS compared with preceding campaigns; 


a 
Agri 
; griculture., 23 Agriculture. 
European beet-sugar production. 
; a ee 
; COUNTRIES. 1893-094. 1892-93. 1891-92. * 1890-91. 1889-90, 1888-89. 
.? oe. Metric tons.*| Metric tons.*| Metric tons.*| Metric tons.*| Metric tons.*| Metric tons.* 
| MANY .......0e ain nats es 1,350,000 1y225,331 1,198,156 1,331,965 1,264,607 990,604 
4 ao UNngary ...... ... 845,000 802,577 786,566 7781473 "753078 523242 
haa ee tr ere cere 575,000 588,838 650,377 694,037 787,989 466,767 
650,000 455,000 550,994 544,162 456,714 526,387 
tet oe) 235,000 196,699 180,377 205,623 221,480 145,804 
o a an . . 75,000 68,070 46,815 76,635 69,765 56,047 
er countrieés........> Smee 111,000 92,000 88,635 80,000 80,000 87,000 
motel. se. Rk aiRaeisa @'s-0'uin 3,841,000 3)428,515 3)501,920 3)710,895 3,633,630 25795851 


Supply and distribution of cotton (bales of 400 lbs. each), 


CROPS. BALANCE OF YEAR’S SUPPLY. 
Visible Total 
4 a = Actual End of Year 
YEARS. visible aA Unitea | Supply of Consump- i 
San © States Other Total. tion. [-————— =|) Burned, 
Year. €S- |Countries. ete.f 
Visible. | Invisible. 

49733,000 2,025,000 6,758,000 5,820,000 1,696,000 882,000 85,000 

3:241,000 3,036,000 6,277,000 6,312,000 1,785,000 668,000 90,000 

4,283,000 2,083,000 6,366,000 6,425,000 1,591,000 729,000 74,000 

43597;000 24320,000 6,917,000 6,632,000 1,682,000 843,000 80,000 

4,216,000 2,309,000 6,525,000 6,656,000 1,619,000 705,000 70,000 

2,324,000 5,171,000 2,018,000 7,189,000 7,082,000 1,732,000 614,000 85,000 

1876-77 2 eeserevenves 2,346,000 4,933,000 1,897,000 6,830,000 7y140,000 1,318,000 643,000 75,000 
3877-78 000 ace 2. ew ceee 1,961,000 5,425,000 1,506,000 6,931,000 75272,000 1,214,000 326,000 80,000 
4878-79. 0-2 se eeseeeee 1,540,000 5,637,000 1,398,000 7,235,000 7)223,000 1,068,000 199,000 85,000 
1879-80..-+- 00. -- sees 1,267,000 6,556,000 | 1,894,coo 8,450,000 8,081,000 1,499,000 49,000 88,000 
8,646,000 1,922,000 246,000 90,000 

Q)035,;000 1,362,000 254,000 100,000 
9)499,000 1,704,000 7O1I,000 120,000 . 

9,290,000 | 1,505,000 434,000 95,000 

e 8,597,000 1,230,000 449,000 90,000 
9,371,000 1,210,000 590,000 88,000 

9)757,000 1,248,000 593,000 130,000 

10,167,000 965,900 649,000 160,000 

10,524,000 902,000 597,000 120,000 

11,055,000 1,140,000 * 294,000 115,000 

11,726,000 1,706,000 560,000 100,000 

11,816,000 2,933,000 607,000 100,000 

| 11,470,000 2,400,000 263,000 50,000 


Estimated cost of the principal items and total cost in the production of wheat and corn in the United States 
by sections per acre for 1893. 


(Consolidated from returns from nearly 30,000 leading farmers scattered throughout the United States.) 


WHEAT. 

w omy HH 

7) 2% o 

= 2m = 

ue} aud is 

v: om OO . 4 

STATES AND SECTIONS. 8 5 Be t 5 

A bre e E Ae ae, cd 

FS é Foy oh a = is 2 r= 
. @ a 8 5 
La 5 a5 ; 5 g 4 74 te af) Bg 
3) An F be) 2 Hy 2 a 
es aq | e&e|] 8 z a E 6 Ei 3 E< 

| ¢4 al x B B t7 G ir = ae | <4 
New England...........-++| $3.52 | $4.41 $3.32 | $2.16 $.52 $2.27 | $2.02 $.73 $1.27 | $20.22 $2.1 
Middle....... ative; aia.ole 6 metre 0 AOL 5-16 2-79 1.40 48 1.40 1.43 63 88 18.18 2.0 
Southern eA o-| 279 2.09 1.71 +93 aA 94 95 refs 79 10.94 1.2 
Western......-.-+. wah 2:02 1.85 1.80 «92 36 1.18 1.18 +32 66 10.89 1.4 
Mountain region..........| 3.88 2.70 2.29 95 +37 1.78 1.66 +58 1.59 15.80 1.3 
PACING as sci/s alvie asics maisjoipiel|  So3z 2.62 2.02 1.03 32 1-41 1.41 +55 sey! 13.98 rey 
‘1a 28 Wie A sooo] $2.81 | $2.16 | $2.87 $.96 $.37 | $1.19 | $1.20 $.37 $.76 | $11.69 $1.4 


* One metric ton is equal to 2204.6 Ibs., only a few pounds less than our long ton of 2240 Ibs. 


+ Consumption in Europe and the United States. ; 
This column covers cotton exported to countries not covered by figures of consumption, and cotton burned 


in United States, on sea, and in Europe. 
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Approximate statement of the world’s wool product 
according to the latest attainable data. 


QUANTITY PRODUCED. 
COUNTRIES. | Year. Meni : 
illions 0 
‘Kilograms Routds. 
In Europe: 
IRae sah dor acopOuocouoe 1988 118.62 261,509,652 
“Great Britain and Ire- . 

PRELELG 6791514 oly avaigualexs sieloini LOOX War chsserPeacte eve 1474745238 
‘Prance aidteretwelsiereth pate sara | LOS itera grasa 107,222,204 
Spain........- rereare eve] 2880 30:00 -665138;000 
German Empire evesce 1892 wie viveiieine < 55,000,000 

19:57 43y144,022 

Wiataeit ateieieleve 21,214,537 

aielbielenressielelsle 9,044,488 

5.2 11,485,966 

+50 1,102,300 

teh 1890 1.80 33968,;280 

Other European coun- 
CELSS sate oseicye\nsstohstelefe of tleweeee 35:24 77,690,104 
“TGta] for-Burope..<|....-¢|-.... ins 805,093,851 
Outside of Europe: 

Australia.,.........+..| 1890 |,.,,.... eee] 505,712,887 

United States..... sees] 1892 Le seeees| 293,000,000 

Argentine Republic..} 1892 |_,.......... 340,908,308 
UGRUSUAY. viesioes cee eee woe oat | ie eee 1,666; 

«Gape Colony..,........ RPEG2 Yio es oo ereld 70,335;T93 

«British India...........+ Ia a |e A See SY 245717;907 

create cee Rietettis ed Pt ae ee 20,887,888 

Asiatic Turkey...... . | 1892 P 1755045524 
British North Ameri- eh at 

CA esses eves fo deseeeee BIS 92 bly. Se ees 10,000,000 

-Other extraHuropean 
COUNTIES ees sees] TOT) se 88,184,000 
Total extra-European 
COUNCILOR rssivie's oc o herorerns'e 40.00 }1,432,917,496 
Summary. 
Se Potal Lor WUPOPe.. ss sclenelsineis ors nrearceste 805,093,851 
“Total extra-Buropean 
COUMERTOS: «vise ssinig forall ea ereralecnasiviadies'e cis 1,432,9T7,406 
Grand totals. ce... Mal Mecavstard liausieibreversyeremtete 2,238,011,347 


(0) BRITISH EMPIRE. 


‘Great Britain. 


Up to the middle of the last century agricul- 
ture in Great Britain was fairly prosperous ; 
since then the development of the manufacttur- 


ing and commercial interests has on 


the whole 


reacted unfavorably on English agriculture. 
The careful studies of Arthur Young in the lat- 
ter part of the last century created much pro- 
gressive thought on the subject, and a Board of 


Agriculture was established in 1793, 


while the 


Napoleonic wars unduly stimulated English agri- 
culture ; but then came a sudden reaction. The 
farmers suffered severely by sheep rot and bad 
harvests, and the condition of the agricultural 


laborers was pitiful. 


In 1845.a General Inclos- 


ure Act was passed, and a commission appointed 
which has since become the English Land Com- 
mission. The repeal of the Corn Laws (1846) tem- 
porarily depressed but did not:permanently hurt 


the land interest, as was feared. 


The terrible 


condition of the agricultural laborers was slight- 
ly alleviated, and down to 1873 English agrictl- 


ture was more prosperous. 


Since 1873, how- 


ever, agriculture has been very much depressed. 
Down to 1882 there were a succession of bad 
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crops, accompanied by falling prices in corn, and 
since 1882 there has been a general decline in 
prices. Scientific farming has, however, been 
considerably developed, and landlords have 
done somewhat to improve their estates. The 
fall of agricultural Jand rents has been great. 
According to the evidence -of Sir James Caird 
before the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade in 1886, the annual income o: landlords, 
tenants, and laborers was 42;8c0,000 Jess in 
1886 than in 1876. The cultivated land of Great 
Britain occupied by owners was, June 5, 1893, 
4,672,077 acres,-or only 14.3 per -cent. ‘of the 
whole,.and by tenants, 27,971,632, or 85.7 per 
cent, 


The official agricultural returns for 1886 state that 
the proportion of land held by tenants is slightly in- 
creasing. 

The following table from the same returns for 1893 
(p. xxvii.) shows the areas devoted to different crops. 
in 1873 and 1893: 


CROPS. 1873. “1893. 
Cultivated area, acres........ ++| 46,927,000 | 47,980,000 
Permanent grass, “ +23364;000.| 27,700;000: 
Corn.-crops, acres II,423,000 Qs I71;O00- 
Wheat, bts 3,670,000 1,95§;000 
Oats, - Ss a tiekecatsr’ + ataclanaanaes 4,198,000 4)436;000- 
Cattle, mum ber?...... ences ccc evees| *IO;T54,000 | 11,208,000. 
Sheep aE eames eer ee -335982,000.] 31,775;000: 
Pigs SD) whe ievaias'a a0 vealed 3)5604;000 3,278;000- 


The following table (p. xxix.) tells the story of 
prices : 


YEAR. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
\PerOuarter’ Per Quarter.| Per Quarter. 
1 aes Ss. WZ. Ss. @. 
ee Ce eee oe | s8 8 40 5 25 5 
E878 ov is yk oat 46 5 40 2 24 4 
SORT ative th scout De oe 3r 10 ar 5 
FEBS ec vwrecesvae |} 3r x0 27 to 16 9 
2EO3 veo neeeeve } 26 ~4 as 47 1 9 


The total number of people engaged in England and 
Wales in agriculture and fishing, taken together, in 
1891 Was 1,336,945. The ‘total -value of the ‘principal 
crops produced in Great Britain in 1893 and Ireland in 
x892 in thousands of bushels was as follows: 


CROPS, et Britain.| Ireland. 

| 
"WNGGE ween tease caliente uae aee die men | 40,247 2,214 
Barley. ctradeaha cars ewvsnnwekicstee 50,535 6,454 
DBTE, devninthddevergcere ea baker a 112,887 51,886 


In 3892 there was imported into the United King- 
dom £24,857,902 of wheat, £12,267,433 of wheat flour, £9,- 
425,211 of maize, £5,013,546 of oats, a 13,902 Of barley. 

The amount of live stock in the United Kingdom in 
1894 was: Horses, 2,067,549; cattle, 11,519,417; sheep, 33)- 
672,208 ; pigs, 3,265,898. The condition of the agricultural 
laborer is stated by the Royal Commission on Labour 
to be much improved since the ‘terrible days before 
1834 Or even 1850. Hven * however, his wages, as. 
based upon 38 estimates of the mean rates for all the 
districts inquired into by the Assistant Commissioners 
on Agricultural Labor, is stated to be only 135. 5d. per 
week. The Richmond Commission of 1879-81 put it 
138. -@. per week, Theaverage earnings of the Sedtch 
agricultural laborers are:said:to:be about x85. od. per 
week, Much attention has!been given to allotments in 
England, The Allotment Act of 1887 appointed a com- 
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mission ‘on ‘the ‘subject, and authorized sation 
for growing crops, etc, The Local Government Act of 
1894 empowers theiparish ‘councils to acquire, comptil- 
sorily if necessary, land to be given out in allotments. 
The number-of British allotments,.detached from cot- 
tages and under one acre, was: In 


ts ee 00. 455;005 


sa) 
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Rentsforsmall cottages in England vary from ozo 7s. 
-per-week. In Scotland they are usually let with the 
rms. A Board of Agriculture was established in 
1889. A National Agricultural Union has recently 
been-formed to.aid.land-owners, give State-aided pen- 
sions to workingmen, to establish a Produce Post, im- 
ove'the Agricultural Holdings Act, etc. The English 
sand Restoration League (¢.v.) is working, on the other . 
hand, through the Red Van movement to preach col- 
lectivist ideas among the agricultural laborers. 


"NUMBER OF ‘AGRICULTURAL* HOLDINGS IN EACH CLass.* FRO BOR TIGA SSE dae eeeney 
OF HOLDINGS, 

Classification of Holdings. ‘/Englan " Scot- Great 3, | Seot- Great 

& gland.) Wales. | jand. | Britain, |/©ngland.| Wales. | jana. | Britain. 

No. “| "No. No. No. ‘Per cent:|Per cent.|/Per cent./P 

le . fe 5 : : ./Pereent, 
From xX acre to BAETO one 21,069 1,083 1,360 23,512 5.08 1.80 1.69 A-23 
- I 2 5 acres. +++] 103,229 II,O44 21,463 135,736 24.88 18.35 26.59 24.42 
5 acres 5 20 ote 109,285 17,389 22,132 148,806 26.34 28.89 27-42 20,77 
= 20 re i Bote | ee 6153146 12,326 103677 84,149 14.74 "20:48 | 13:23 ¥5-14 
be 50 < gE. + pene ~$4,803 TO\O44 95778 +] -64,77r5 10.82 16.69 I2-E1 11.64 
5 Lo ee coe 59,180 71844 12,549 79573 14.26 13-03 15-55 14.31 
= 300 Fi IO a = 11,452 380 2,034 13,875 2:76 0.65 2.52 2550 
500 1,000 4,131 63 632 45826 0.99 0.10 0.78 0.87 
POO Wewlecalsasevewnaceveces cc 565 8 go 663 0.13 0,01 0.11 0.12 
SES pe conic ick Wiles 3 bavle Soe eeg | -414,950 60,190 80,715 5553855 «100.00 200,00 | ‘160.00 ,| 100,00 

ACREAGE OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN EACH CLAss. AVERAGE SIZE OF HOLDINGS. 

: : : | - Scot- Great Scot- Great 

Classification of Holdings. }England.| Wales. land. Britain. England.) Wales. land, Britain. 

- 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. ‘Acres 
From yy acre to TORCT ES io as 9,988 530 677 II,195 % 6 % % 
t 3 se 5ACTES..../ — 286,526 34,532 68,619} 389,677 2% 34 34 2% 
4 5 acres ¢ ilies 1,219,663 200,169 236,995| 1,656,827 my 11% 1c\ II 
2 aes a: 52 tere] 250425370] 4204482 361,675| 258245527 33% 34 3394 3344 
- 52 0? eee | 3285350) 7351071! 7254499] 4,746,520 734 7314 744, 734 
: FOP Pte} 10,285,988) 1,233,374] 2,139,133] 13,658,495 173% 157% 17078 171% 
a 300 md iss 500 4,328,722 143,623 768,823| 5,241,168 378 36034 378 377% 
= 509 1,000 --| 2,697,794 39r793}  429,641| 3,147,228 653 631% 64814 6524 
Se ae are eee 7355138 10,373}  137,104|  -882,615|| 1,301} | -x,20636 | 3,523% | 1,334 
OOTP) 2 sale ie aie ee ees | 24,891,539] 2,818,547 4,848,166] 32,558,252 60 46% 60 58% 


THE COLONIES. 


India is chiefly an agricultural country. Since 1370, 
the Indian Government has systematically worked to 
foster and improve Indian agriculture. The following 
table, taken from the Official Statistical 
abstract relating to British India for 1892 
P. 143), Shows the amount of land held 

irect from Government in 10 provinces 
of British India; and also the number of 
estates, of holders, the average area of each estate, 
and its average assessment in rupees. Statistics for 
Bengal and Bombay are not available : 


India, 


Average! 
ADMINISTRA- | No. of | No. of | Area of | yin te 
TION. Estates.| Holders.|each Bs-| /*SS€SS- 
dake. ment, 
Acres. rs. a. p. 
Madras ..... vee) 39389,508| 5,648,504 158 5 9 4 
N. W. Provs....| 122,728} 2,742,293 360 375 0 O 
CATs | ee ener 12,400| 182,811 | 1,237 1,168 0 0 
PUNIAD nn ceene 36,814] 3,146,631 | 1,510 688 o o 
Central:Provs...| 120,926] 108,401 356 57 10° Oo 
-Berars.......+..+| 381,236) 300,874 21 75 1 
GOOEY paraiso ceroe 31,336 18,132 4.93 9 8 10 
ASSAM 2... wecieg| 783x744} eee ere 9-65, 5 6 2 
Lower Burma..| 942,159| 712,026 6.05 840 0 
Upper Burma 508,017! 506,804 ee ee coe 


The Statesman’s Vear-Book gives the following 
statement of land tenure and revenue in India : 

“In provinces where the zaminddari ‘tenure prevails 
(z.e., where single proprietors or proprietary brother- 
hoods possess large estates of several hundreds or 
thousands of acres), the State revenue is assessed at an 
aliquot part (usually about one half) ofthe ascertained 
or assumed rental. The revenue is payable on each 
estate as a whole ; the assessment remaining unchang- 
ed for the period of settlement. In provinces where 
the rdyatwari tenure prevails (7.e., where each petty 
proprietor holds directly from the State, as a'rule cul- 
tivates his own land, and has no landlord between him- 
self and the government), the revenue is separately 
assessed at an acreage rate on each petty holding, and 
land revenue becomes payable at once (or after a short 
term of grace in the case of uncleared lands) on all-ex- 
tensions of cultivation. The rd@yatwdari proprietor may 
throw up his holding, or any portion of it, at the begin- 
ning of any year after reasonable notice, whereas the 
zamindar, or large basi deste engages to pay the'rev- 
enue assessed upon him throughout the term of the set- 
tlement.” 

The following table, from the same source, shows, 
so far as returns are available, the class of tenure in 
each province : 


es a ee es 


* Prom official agricultural returns for 1886. 


Agriculture 26 Agriculture. 
eee eee SS 
ZAMiNDAR{ AND VILLAGE COMMU- RAYATWARI, ETC. 
NITIES. 
i - lation 
Area Sur- | Population Area Sur Popu i - Revenue 
veyed. of Surveyed| Revenue veyed. of Surveyed Ra 
Acres. Area. Rx. Acres, Area. 
Northwest Provinces..... Pacece,¢ 52,604,874 33,802,188 45481,581 valeraiaieta ainsi ea : santas 
Ondiionecns 0s Fldica ate nwinen tats A 15,337,846 eae a 31309)200 Seidaviantal pik races - 

FEUD Seles ie ale los tiiate stosainierarcvarer eres 15795 20,860,91 25441,807 selelnatssea ove a mince Re BER Ce 
Herars, ee es eae i : a ee : Bh: Jd ee 6b eae 11,340,244 2,850,009 645,699 
Goore ern Baek Tit = irs AOR aerksl egOt n  ae l|  E Diiee Po seveMMonds 1,012,260 173,955 wae 
Lower Burma avarorarecarelstelslsis sisielevncs eis 187,604: ||) via sin stujeiersie 8,181 55:9341676 tie eeiew aoe 9235 

SL TS ULL 101 Ahiatey steve’ elarere «i cjelvie) vio ae 8,899), alh) sieges ainvests arse aes . 5153553983 | teseeeeeee ee eeseeene 
Madras Bele. sit aneolelars actielnietetsiors wrerwis)einrs 30,067,323 10,336,536 517,590 59,869,505 25,296,868 47464383 
BOI Da yee oiein + Wsloters sterotars Wavsisre <isveleto!|) was sleielsteleraisien lh mitciefiyainis sialon alll Mass(e/olp joiners e 47,002,321 15,163,506 2554953 
Sind Sn ee dhesVinra\sychearer eel imag asia atate a all e-Gieieve, atelotete ual Lit ensye ais yetsiere 3 29,998,314 2,871,774 822,341 
Aj CTOM REM  cREEE NN demons: (olcton Dae Inontnicccor 12,889 734,601 297,889 24,650 
Bengal.......- aetapieters is aarhe eae as 244,469 ah statistics available. 


The Statistical Abstract relating to British India (p. 


191) gives the crops as follows, in acres devoted to each : 


‘ Other Food Sugar- Oil . ; 
Rice, Wheat. (Cae cee Tea, Cotton, Saad: Indigo. Tobacco 
27,225,102 18,5731982 7654525323 | 1,940,332 266,219 | 8,859,429 8,498,058 541,308 | 327,121 


The following table shows the staple articles of import from India into the United Kingdom in the years 1887-91: 


YEARS. Cotton. Wheat. Jute. Seeds. Tea. Rice. Indigo. 
4 4 & £ 4 FS 4s 
LE Ciacial erable #ocolalejelo eis ie(air/a\= ala alele vie efefeie 4,815,185 3,102,964 3,670,253 2,843,562 4,211,051 1,467,479 1,447,868 
OCG utentiatelersia als;eie)eraie7eie (ora /sia/iveielerelo Clears 3)063,002 3,069,808 3890,315 3492,640 4,426,506 1,400,952 1,456,740 
TOSQrsie » «ie Gobo eeiatan Gabe A UNUC HOES 5)223,808 3)405,284 5)403,651 3,618,980 4,566,496 15774)701 1,612,684 
TBO msatelaipieleiave rele metlatste crslovere crtoiataets 45740)232 3,461,071 4,916,509 2,534,959 4,768,340 1,984,121 1,386,196 
LOO Mae eepeldeptlshoiofeie eer clals\eiace/w/sleleve/anctare 1,850,331 54507,526 4,193,832 37485,455 5,045,121 2,209,157 888,736 
MEQ 2smavelelatere oie in alovate eletaieioidiaieeieie ites: 1,164,813 4,812,180 3871927 3,009,235 4)712,675 2,075,938 1,192,821 
AUSTRALASIA. during the currency of thelease. A first payment of 2s. 


According to the Australian Handbook for 1894 (p. 121), 
by the returns collected for 1892 in Australasia, 9,468,- 
949 acres of land were under cultivation. The princi- 
pal crops were: Wheat, 3,822,950 acres; Oats, 566,072 
acTes ; barley, 88,322 acres; hay, 1,329,902 acres; pota- 
toes, 109,005 acres; other, 3,552,698 acres. The live stock 
in 1892 was: Horses, 1,832,815 ; cattle, 12,437,165 ; Sheep, 
121,884,669 ; pig's, 1,112,316. as > 

Concerning the land tenure and condition of agricul- 
ture, the report on Australasia of the Royal Commission 
on Labour says of the different colonies : 

“Under the Land Act of 1890 pasforal lands are leased 
in Victoria in allotments capable of carrying from rooo 
to 4000 sheep and 150 to 500 head of cattle, for any term 
not exceeding 14 years, from December, 1884. The 
rent of these allotments is computed at 1s. per head of 
sheep and ss. per head of cattle. On the expiration of 
the lease the lessee is paid by the incoming tenant for 
the value of all improvements. The lessee may pur- 
chase 320 acres as a homestead during the currency of 
his lease. Agricultural and grazing lands are leased in 
areas not exceeding 1000 acres for the same term of 
years; at the end of the term the land reverts to the 
Crown, and an allowance is made for improvements. 
Agricultural allotments, not exceeding 320 acres, may 
be selected after the issue of a grazing lease, which must 
be improved during the first five years to the value of 
#ranacre. The holder pays rent at the rate of rs. an 
acre, and at the expiration of six years may purchase 
his holding at 14s. an acre, or lease it at 25. an acre 
for 14 years, after which it becomes freehold. In 
New South Wales the territory is divided into three 
zones—eastern, central, and western. The maximum 
territory allowed in the eastern division is 640 acres, in 
the central, 2560. In addition to the selection, an area, 
not to exceed three times that of the selection, may be 
leased at an annual rental, with right to purchase 


an acre must be made in advance, and after an interval 
of three years the next instalment of 1s. an acre is pay- 
able. In Queensland the maximum area which may be 
selected is roo acres for homesteads and from 320 to 1280 
for other selections. The selector occupies the land 
under a licence at a rental of not less than 3d. an acre. 
If he complies with conditions as to fencing and simi- 
lar matters, he may obtain a lease for 50 years, and 
his rent_will be fixed by the Land Board every five 
years. He may purchase at not less than 20s. an acre 
on proving residence for five years, rent already paid be- 
ing reckoned as purchase-money. In South Australia 
leases with the right to purchase are issued for 21 years, 
and the purchase may be made after six years’ rental, at 
not less than 5s, an acre. In the southwestern district 
of Western Australia the maximum area which may 
be selected is roo acres, but in the other divisions ef the 
colony land may be taken up by selectors, who need 
not reside, in areas of from roo to sooo acres at not less 
than ros, an acre, payable in 10 yearly instalments. If 
selections are made without residence in the south- 
western division, double the amount must be paid. 
Selections may be made in New Zealand of not more 
than 620 acres of first-class, or 2000 acres of second- 
class land; the price varies from 5s. to 4os. an acre. 
Deferred payment is permitted at 25 per cent. advance 
on cash prices, and perpetual leases are granted for 
30 years, with right of renewal for 21 years at a rental 
of 5 per cent. on the cash price. A bill has, however, 
been introduced into the New Zealand Parliament, 
which is designed to take away the right of purchase 
in perpetual lease,, < Kee 

“ Corn-growing is not as yet of the same value to the 
Australasian colonies as the breeding of sheep and cat- 
tle, but with the spread of irrigation it will probabl 
increase. Wheat is principally cultivated in Sout 
Australia, Victoria, and New Zealand, oats in Victoria 
and New Zealand, barley in Victoria, and maize in 
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New South Wales and Queensland. The value of agri- 
cultural produce throughout Australia in 1890-91 rape 
timated at £76,000,000. Within recent years irrigation 
colonies, on the model of those established successfully 
in Southern California, have been formed at Mildura 
in Victoria and Denmark in South Australia, for the 
purpose of fruit-growing. The land is granted to cul- 
tivators in blocks of one square mile and upwards, and 
the colony, as a whole, shares in the expenses of 
the irrigation works, which fertilise the whole domain. 
Upward of go miles of main irrigation have already 
been constructed, with 140 miles of subsidiary channels, 
and some 6000 or 7000 acres of fruit orchards planted. 
The results already achieved after four years of exist- 
ence are remarkable, and itis proposed to found an 
agricultural and horticultural college to promote im- 
proved methods of culture. Wages paid to agricul- 
tural labourers in Victoria for 1890 averaged 225. 1d. a 
week for ploughmen, rs, r1@. for female servants, 19S. 
o@. for farm labourers, 32s. 6d. for mowers, 25s. 8d. for 
married couples, and 30s. 4¢@. for reapers. In all these 
cases rations were also given ; threshers and hop-pick- 
ers, who are paid by the bushel, do not receive tations, 
and get o@. and 34¢. a bushel respectively. In 1891 these 
wages had decreased from r to 3 per cent., except in the 
case of married couples and dairymaids, whose wages 
showed a small increase. 

“The importance of the pastoral industry is shown by 
the fact that there are in Australia and New Zealand 
116,037,360 Sheep and 10,953,551 cattle, whilst the capital 
invested in the industry amounts to £300,000,000. About 
50,000 persons are employed in ordinary pastoral labour, 
whilst in the shearing season this number is doubled. 
The total amount of wool produced in New Zealand 
and Australia in 1889 was 535,435,633 Ibs., worth £21,887,- 
754—WU#Z., 49,500,000 lbs. more than to 1888. In1 1, 618,- 
052 bales of wool were exported from Australia, 83 per 
cent. of which were shipped to London. Nevertheless, 
the profits of the industry have greatly diminished in 
recent years, and the governments of the different col- 
opies are endeavouring to let their land in smaller 
areas and to encourage the growth of food-stuffs and 
the rearing of cattle. This diminution in the profits of 
pastoralists has been brought about in part by changes 
in the land laws. Settlers, who took up large areas 
when land was cheap, thinking that they would have 
the pre-emptive right to other large tracts, find that 
the loss of this right has diminished the value of their 
holdings. Indeed, station property is said to have de- 
creased so per cent. in value during the last few years. 
Again, other settlers have suffered much loss from rab- 
bits and marsupials ; though one squatter spent £10,000 
on wire netting, he lost his sheep through allowing one 
hill to remain unfenced. In 1890-91 the Victorian Gov- 
ernment spent £37,000 in attempting to exterminate 
rabbits on the Crown lands.”’ 


CANADA, 


The chief industry of Canadais agriculture ; 45 per 
cent. of her people are engaged inagriculture. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, the area of improved land in 
Canada was 28,537,242 acres, of which 19,904,826 were 
undercrop. Only 10 per cent. of the land is yet under 
crop or pasture. The whéat crop of 1 WAS 42,144,779 
bush., of which 21,314,582 came from Ontario and 16,- 
092,220 from Manitoba. 

The live stock in 1891 was: Horses, 1,441,037 ; cattle, 
+ 4,060,662 ; Sheep, 2,513,977; Swine, 1,702,785. The export 
of wheat from Canada into the United Kingdom was in 
1892, 10,658,284 bush., India sending 23,324,825 and the 
United States 112,313,077. 

‘ The timber wealth of Canadaisvery great. Accord- 
ing to Government returns in 1891, it amounted to 
4,942,462 cubic feet, besides railroad poles, ties, shingles, 
etc. 

-CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Up to December, 1891, 94,265,893 acres had been aliena- 
ted, leaving 40,979,890 acres. 

In the year ending March 31, 1891, the products were: 
Wheat, 2,727,490 bush. ; oats, 1,810,130; barley, 923,065 ; 
Kafir corn, 1,387,710 bush.; 6,o12,522 gals. of wine; 1,423,- 
043 of brandy ; 56,038,659 Ibs. of wool ; 6,833,660 of mohair, 
3,228,094’0f hides and skins, 2,801,398 of butter ; 2,599,147 
of raisins ; 30,344,400 oranges. 


(c) AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Austria-Hungary is an empire where such different 
forms of tenure and such different conditions obtain in 
various parts of the empire that general statistics are 
misleading. The revolution of 1848, abolishing the old 
feudal burdens on the land, practically transformed the 
small peasant farmers into independent proprietors, 
while the great proprietors, unprovided with capital to 
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hire farm hands, had to divide their large demesnes 
to a considerable extent into small holdings. | The 
Rope on Austria of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Labour says (p. 72): 

“Large manorial landed estates, or /atzfundia, are 
chiefly found in Bohemia, which has been called ‘the 
stronghold of the feudal aristocracy,’ and in Galicia, 
Moravia, and Lower Austria. They are very rare in 
Carinthia and Salzburg, and in Dalmatia, where the 
large properties are chiefly in the hands of the mer- 
chant or capitalist class, they are practically unknown. 
Adopting the division of Professor von Inama Stern- 
egg, who estimates as large landed proprietors (Gvoss- 
goeedenwtse) all who pay a yearly land tax of at 
east 1ooo florins within one administrative area, the 
following table may be drawn up to illustrate the dis- 
tribution of these great estates in the various provinces 
of the Empire: 


Distribution of Large Landed Estates in Austria, 


: pieeu ae’ = : 
of Tota ercent- 
a Number age o 
TERRITORIES, Wanded of large Land 
insane Landed Taxa- 
*| Estates in tion, 
Austria, 
Lower Austria........ 194 10.7 11.97 
Upper Austria ....... 36 2.0 7.20 
Salzburg...... $559 5 0.3 0.90 
Dey tases ccmacnieee.: 50 2.6 6.49 
Carinthia Jo ostesss 14 0.8 1.81 
Carniola. 2.65225 7 0.4 1.71 
Coast Lands...... 23 =8 1.81 
Tyroland Vorarlberg 10 0.6 3-29 
Bohemia. 678 37-6 30.83 
Moravia... 247 13-7 14.82 
Silesia... 69 3.8 2.19 
Galicia...... 6 440 24.4 14.85 
Bukowina..... sveretstelater= 25 14 1.27 
Dalmatia ......... 7 0.4 0.86 
DOtal icine serceis'e «-| 1,805 | 100.0 100.0 


The large landed proprietors of Austria form one of 
the main electoral groupsin Austria’s at present (1895) 
very limited suffrage, a condition which is bitterly at- 
tacked by the Socialists. In yma, ass according to 
an official statement of 1893, quoted in he Statesman’s 
Year Book, the ownership of land was as follows: 


Percentage 
OWNERSHIP. Acres. of total 

Area, 
319631391 5-68 
.: 353199 +51 
RaUWAYS .o0 noutoee nn aero oe 59,704 +10 
Fideicommiss, ..........+0¢. 3)342,597 4-79 
Districts and parishes.......| 12,338,930 17.69 
COmpanies.......00-s0cesv0. 617,615 89 
CEETCH s cnisicecias dansiense nistoiers 3)229)257 4.63 
Educational.... ... AG.s,e10 sist 189,145 27 
Private...... Anddanaracrdtnaar 45,631,540 65.44 
of bot 2) Fee ee BNARAn CODA 69,726,170 100,00 


According toa statement of 1888, the size of properties 
in Hungary and the number of proprietors was: 


— eee 


Total Area 


Number, INSEL 
Under 43 acres 2,348,107 21,489,900 
43— ASO orl ee wien a's 118,981 9,639,600 
BBO — tet AI Pa Be seis aeae 13,757 20,363,200 
AAG — TA FOO Oe sl atereleisie ae 4,695 9)523)800 
WEE T4,300, "va adnecsee 231 5)619,900 


— SSeS 


According to the Oesterr. Stat, Handbuch (1892, pp. 
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126-127), ‘the average area devoted in Austria for 10 
years (1881-90) was as follows : 

1,100,421 
159765950 


224,451 
Beet-root (for sugar) 204554 
Grass.and clover‘for hay ....... «++. +++ 339381943 


‘Concerning the:general condition of ‘the agricultural 
oputation in #ustria the-Report of the (English) Royal 
Bemaiadions on Labour says (pp. 74-75): : 

‘“Tt appears that 'theagrariam question is, not-without 
reason, a matter for serious anxiety in: Austria. The 
decay of peasant proprietorship (Bauernstand) is espe- 
cially:regretted by:politicians.and economists, ‘In1881, 
in-a- single district. (Bezi7£).in-Styria, no fewer than zoo 
small farms were put up for sale, and in one commune 
(Gemeinde) the ‘peasant proprietors had diminished by 
33 within ‘a very'few years. -Large numbers of peas- 
ant holdings have been bought up by the Son land - 
owners, by corporate associations (Gewerkschaften), or, 
as has been ‘particularly the case in Galicia, by the 
Jews. ‘Large estates,’ says Dr, Michael Hainisch, 
referring ‘specially ‘to the Alpine ‘districts, ‘accumulate 
in a few hands, the free peasant Beat (Bauer) 
leaves the home of his fathers, which falls to a-depend- 
ent tenant farmer (Mezer) unless the new possessor 
préfers to turn'the fields into forest. . . .‘One‘hears 
everywhere of'the distress of the:small farmer,seldom 
of this prosperity.’ At a general meeting of peasant 

roprietors, which was held at -Wiener-Neustadt in 
iMnnch, 1892, a small farmer from Pottendorf (Lower 
Austria) described the position of -his classin strong 
terms. ‘Things cannot goon,’ he said,‘*as they are. 
We are no longer able to’ bear the burden of taxation. 
Our families live on potatoes and dumplings (A”dde/), 
and meat'is only seen upon our tables -onee a year.’ 

‘Where the small independent farmer+is not-actually 
driven from the land bythe pressure.of-competition 
and the burden of land taxation, which .is said to fall 
comparatively:more heavily on 'the -small‘than‘on the 
large landed-proprietors, ‘he is‘often forced to sink into 
the*position ofa-tenant, or'to'see his-estate ‘broken up 
into small holdings. The old patriarchal system, in 
which master and man ‘ate at the same board,’ and 
shared ‘the same‘hearth, ‘still prevails in the Alpine dis- 
tricts, but ‘has almost disappeared elsewhere, more 
especially in Bohemia and Moravia. ‘Custom is every- 
where giving place to competition, Dr. Hainisch is of 
~ opinion that excert 8 the neighbourhood of the towns, 

where intensive tarming brings ‘in rich returns, or in 
those mountainous regions where the homesteads ‘are 
large enough to make cattle-farming profitable, the 
peasant farm in Austria is destined either to be absorb- 
ed by the large landed estate or tobe broken up into a 
number of small holdings (Parcellen). As education 
and the means of communication spread, many peasant 
proprietors will, he thinks, voluntarily exchange their 
immediate interest in the land for trade investments, 
or for tenant-farming under a landlord, while many 
others will sink into the position of day labourers, and 
those who remain on theirestates will fose their conser- 
vative character, and adopt new. methods and ideas. 
A recent writer in the Sozzalpolitisches Centralblatt 
also states that ‘the very conditions of existence 
(Existensbedingungen) of the smaller land proprie- 
tors seem to be threatened, and thereby one of the 
strongest supports of the whole constitutional system 
(Staatswesen) to be shaken.’ 

“The condition of the agricultural day labourer is also 
far from satisfactory. Writing in 1872,.Dr. Krafft stat- 
ed that at that time this class, at least in Bohemia, was 
chiefly recruited from the ranks of thecotters (Ha@us/er), 
market-gardeners (Gart/e), and landless workmen 
(Miethsleute), Their wages ~were -very low, ~while 
prices were so high that they were forced to live on 
water gruel, potato soup, bread, and dumplings.” 

The report also gives the following table of daily 


wages for agricultural laborers in 1891-astaken from 
official calculations: 


| 
TERRITORIES, With Board. 


Without 
.Board, 


Kreutzer. | Kreutzer, 


Lower Austria. . 121 66 
Upper Austria... IOI 54 
PALZDUTO Ue oe vecisesly, sive Sebi 102.5 53-5 
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"TERRITORIES. mame ‘With Board. 
Kreutzer. | Kreutzer. 
Siy E18. accor vicsiviete tte sieicionsierd erates 86 46 
Gama cs ciclaicro spsinietw mataloctoanerd 87 i 40 
Garr RIO iy, ccaxeneichowrtace vintolavcusiniciees 82 : 52 
Coast Abamds.,.... s... cc. nomen j 88 50 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg....... 109 67 
Bohemia........ ethos icra 72 63 


(dq) BELGIUM. 


“Belgium is a land of very. small holdings. In 2846+ 
there were 572,550 holdings; in 1880, 970,396. In size- 
they were : 


bess thant hectare ...........-- Pere ee te 5941376 
From to'_5 hectares... .<.2.cssesesecsis os +00 226,088 
“*" =8°t0. 20 Be 
¢  ~10'to 20 = 
** ~ 20 to-so = 
Above 50 a 


Hectare =.2.47.acres. 


In 1880, 713,019 hectares were worked’by owners, 1,270,-- 
s12'‘by farmers. iy 

The main crops are wheat, -oats, rye, potatoes. Agri- 
cultural statistics-are at present collected by’ the Gov- 
ernment-only once in every 10 years, and the most 
recent-which have as yet been published are those for 
the year 1880. At-that date the total mumber of men 
and “woman engaged in agricuiture “throughout the 
kingttom ‘was 1,199,319, OF 21.77 per ‘cent. of the whole 
population of the country; 44.02 per cent. of the -per- 
sons‘emiployed were women. 


(e) DENMARK. 


There is much subdivision ‘of ‘the soil in Denmark. 
The laws such as to ‘prevent ‘the formation of large 
estates out of small ‘ones, while it is favorable to the 
division of land. The ‘tenant has by law complete 
control of the land he:rents. y 

Twenty per cent. of the:area of Denmark is: unpro- 
ductive, and of this about one sixth is peat bogs. ‘Six 
per cent. of the productive.area is forest,and of the re- 
qanindee more than one halfis pasture and meadow 
land. 

The .area under the different crops is.divided as fol- 
lows: Corn, 3,020,404 acres; potatoes, 128,849 acres; 
clover, 456,585 acres. In 1891 the principal crops were : 
Oats, 33,059,265 bush. ; barley, 22,571,447 bush.; potatoes, 
13,913,122 bush. ; rye, 18,677,262 bush, 

The value of the crops in x89r was 355,214 kroner. 

Live stock in Denmark .in 1888 were in numbers.as 
follows: 1,450,527 head of cattle, 375,533 horses, 1,225,- 
196 sheep, 770,785 swine. In 1802 Denmark exported 
108,988 head of cattle, 11,578 horses, and 185,844 Swine. 

The total production of brandy in Denmark in 1892 
WAS 77435,388 gals. 


(/) FRANCE, 


Agriculture in France, according ‘to the most recent 
statistics (census of 1886), employs 17,698,402 persons. Of 
the total area (52,857,199 hectares), 36,977,098 hectares are 
under crops, fallow, and grasses ; 8,397,131 are forests : 
6,986,678 are devoted to wheat ; 3,812,852 to oats ; 1,541,- 
836 to rye ; 1,512,136 to: potatoes: 1,792,816 to-vines ; 1;120, - 
764 to. clover; 5,228,080 to pasture. 

According to the Annuaire de l’Economie Publique 
for 1894, edited by Maurice Block, the wheat crop was 
97,923,075 hectolitres ; the rye was 22,802,805 hectolitres ; 
wine was produced of a superior quality, valued.at 149,- 
518,000 frs., and of the ordinary quality at 1,107,009,000 
frs. Silkculture is carried on in 24 departments, em- 
ployin 141,500 persons, 

The land is divided into small holdings. According 
to La Grande Encyclopedie, vol. xvii., p. 1006, the num- 
ber of land holdings in 1891 was about 14,000,000, owned 
by about. 8,000,000 persons, of which about 5,000,000 own 
agricultural holdings. 

According to official report for 1882, the agricultural 
holdings were as follows: 


, 
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Proportion of.the 
whole agricultural area, 


From m5 hectaresi:...... 1,866 It 
wa rs 

F 5.10 ef heeeeees 769 12 
10,20 431 

rT “ 

ce 20239 Gotten 198 > 
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The:small holdings are mainly in the departments of 
the Seine, the Rhone, Belfort, the North, Puy-de-Déme, 
Haute-Garonne, Gard. : 


(g) GERMANY. 


Of the areaof Germany, o4 per cent. is classed as pro- 
ductive and only 6 per cent. as unproductive. he 
acres given to the principal crops in 1892 were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 4,879,860; barley, 4,174,537; oats, 9,849,666 ; 
Tye, 14,026,470. In 1891 there were raised 18,558,379. tons 
of potatoes, 18,715,112 Of hay, 9,488,c02 of beet-root 
(sugar), 743,462 gals. of wine. In.1882 the total number 

~of agricultural inclosures of all kinds, each cultivated 
by one household, was:as follows: 


Vader: Between | Between Above 
erkace tand 10- | ro and 100 100 Total. 
. | Hectares. | Hectares. | Hectares. 
/ | 
2)323,316 | 2y274,095 | 653,044 24,901 59276344 


These farms supported 18,840,818 persons; of whom 

> 8,120,518 were_actually working upon them. 

The system of land tenure and the condition of agri- 
cultural population is very different in different por- 
tions of the empire. In Prussia complete free trade in 
land exists. Ofthe various portions of the empire the 
report on Germany of the (English) Royal Commis- 
siorron Laboursays: 

“In Westphalia and Oldenburg the agricultural la- 
bourerrentsasmaill plot of ground from hisemployeron 

-condition of giving him a certain number of days’ work 
in return for a lower rate of. wages than. would. other- 
wise be paid in the district.. The labourer (Heuerling) 
is a small cultivator on his own account,.not asa rule 
rich enough to possess a team of horses, but allowed 

the use of his employer’s team when necessary, and 
receiving other assistance in-kind. The relations be- 
tween the two parties are reported to be more favour- 
able than in any. other part-of Germany ; the employer 
is‘secure of a. sufficient anrount of labour, and the la- 
bourer in most cases contrives to amass considerable 
savings. Many families remain for,centuries upon the 
same -farms; and although their holdings: are only-on 
shortleases, renewableat will,they come to regard them 
as their own property. Many of them add to their in- 
come by home industries, such as weaving,.and occa- 
sionally, wherthere is little for them todoat home, they 
eross the border into Holland for a. few months, and 
work for wages. 

“In Southern Germany the samesystem of small hold- 
ings prevails, but here the labourer is himself a smail 
freeholder, who ekes out the scanty resources of his 
own. property. by performing service for the farmers 
(Bauer) with more land than they can cultivate them- 
selves: This becomes the more necessary, because on 
the death of the small freeholder any land which he 
has accumulated does not pass intact to his appointed 
heir, as in- Westphalia. It is, as a rule, subdivided 
amongst his children, who must recommence the labo- 
rious process of saving, if they are ever to be ina posi- 
tion Baie pendence: 

“ Mid-Germany—.e., the district between the Weser 

_and Elbe, is the home of the different classesof peasant 
farmers (Sawer), and of what are known as free labour- 
ers (frete Landarbetter). These aredrawn fromdiffer- 

-ent classes of the village ie rE possessing larger 
or smaller plots of land held on. different systems of 

-tenure handed.down from. feudal:times, and known as 
Kotter, Brinksitzer, Hausler, or Anbauer. Tothe larger 
farmer (Bauer), or to the large landed proprietor (Gw/s- 

_besttzer), they: are all merely day-labourers: in the 
strictest sense of the term. y 

“In the wideexpanse of territory east of the Elbe the 

-contract between the agricultural labourer and his em- 

-ployer takes a great variety of forms; butin what 

“phason K -calls the most typical districts, where 

-great estates: (Rittergiter) are numerous and settle- 
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ments of peasant farmers (Bauerndérfer) few, the most 
usual form has hitherto been that’ known as: socage+ 
tenancy (/zstenwesen). Here ‘the landowner. enters 
into acontract fora lengthened period, which assures 
him of the services not of an individual merely, but 
ofa family. The family is settled in a cottage upon 
the landlord’s estate, and must be prepared to provide 
aman and an assistant—a so-called socager (Schar~- 
werker)—to perform the agricultural labour required 
upon the estate. A very small daily wage is paid in 
return; the socage tenant generally receives a por+ 
tion of garden ground for his own use in addition to 
his. house, and a few acres of land are cultivated 
for him within the. estate; whatever these’ produce, 
whether corn, other kinds of produce, or potatoes, 
belongs. to the socage tenant (/zsfe). Finally;. the - 
socage tenant has a right to thresh his landlord’s corn 
during the winter in return for a certain proportion 
cf the yield.’ This remuneration in kind is often more 
than he can use, but he is at liberty to sell it, and’ the 
proceeds, together with a very small daily wage, rep- 
resent the extent of his pecuniary resources. Asa oie 
he owns a cow or a few sheep, and in all cases he keeps 
one or two pigs. Asfar as health and’ good nourish+ 
ment are concerned the condition of such alabourer 
leaves little to be desired, and lately much has been 
done to remedy the miserable character of the cot- 
tages.” 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great impor- 
tance, conducted under the care of the State on scien- 
tific methods. About 34,347,000 acres, or 25.7 per cent. 
of the area of the empire, were estimated to be occu- 

ied by forests in 1889.. In South and Central German 

rom 30 to 38 per cent. of the surface is covered eis f 
forests ; and in parts of Prussia 20 percent. From for- 


-ests and domains alone Prussia. receives revenue of 


about 4,000,000 Sterling. 


(f) ITALY. 


Of the total area of Italy, 86.9 per cent. is considered 
productive. In 1892 11,188,048 acres were given, to 
wheat, 773,485 to. barley, 1,112,532 to oats, 354,774 to rye: 

Silk culture, though flourishing most extensively in 
Piedmont and Lombardy, is carried on allover Italy. 
In 1892 there were 531,869 persons employed in rearing 
silkworms, and 175,000 skilled and other workers (in- 
cluding 120,386 women and 36,586 children) were em- 
ployed in the treatment and manufacture of silk. 

In the census.of December 31, 1881, there were 5,024,- 
826 males of 15 years of age and upwards described as 
engaged inagriculture. The entire agricultural popu- 
lation, male-and female, of 15 years and upwards, was 
thus about 10,000,000. According to last census; the 
number of persons of 15 years of age and upwards was 
to the whole population in the ratio of 678 to 1000; thus 
the whole agricultural population was computed’ to be 
14,900,000. “ 

Concerning the general condition of the agricultural 
population the report on Italy of the (English) Royal 
Commission on Labour says (abridged): 

“ Agriculture has been called ‘ the backbone of Italy.’ 
Very few parts of the civilized world, indeed, havea 
more distinctly agricultural character than.this coun- 
try, where ‘the rural labourers: may be counted. by 
millions, while the industrial operatives are only num- 
bered by thousands.’ Great as is the importance: of 
the agricultural question, however, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to grasp, owing to the extraordinary complexity 
and variety of the conditions of Italian land tenure. 
It includes the medizval manor (/a¢zfondo), cultivated 
on the most. primitive.extensive system, the most per- 
fect system of intensive cultivation ona large scale ; 
‘petite culture’ pushed to the extreme of specialisation, 
and the same methods applied to the most heterogeneous 
mixture of products; rents varying from 5 lire to 2000 
lire per hectare; peasant proprietorship, ‘metayer’ 
farming, feudal tenancies, and hired labour, In every 
separate district the phenomena of ruraleconomy. have 
special, exclusive, chanacteristic features, arising from 
an:infinite-diversity of local.circumstances, 

“The net income: of agricultural Italy, is rather over 
1,000,000,000: lire. Its direct taxes amount. to 300,000,000, 
exclusive of the tax on.salt, of the income tax ( RTE 
mobile), of the tax on cattle levied in many communes, 
of the indirect taxes, and, according to Sir D.. Col- 
naghi, of ‘the house tax,’ which with the local sur- 
‘taxes amounts, to:about sgopen,one dines =. . 

“There are three typical forms of agrarian contract 
in Italy—the ‘metayer’ system. (mezzadria, mezzeria, 
colonia),in which the principle of profit-sharing finds 
its simplest expression; the leasehold system, (af#t~o), 
and the-system of home: cultivation by means,of hired 
labourers (sa/ayvvo).. Each of these systems, has given 
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rise to innumerable deviations in practice, and_ each 
passes by insensible gradations into the other. Many 
agriculturists cultivate hea: of their land as metayers, 
part as leaseholders, and part as the farm servants of 
a landlord. é ; 

“The ‘metayer’ system, according to the Italian 
Civil Code, is a contract by which the cultivator of a 
farm (mezzaiulo, mezzadro, colono) has the right to 
divide with the proprietor the produce of the farm 
(Art. 1647 of the Civil Code); the loss through acci- 
dent of the whole or part of the harvest is borne in 
common by the proprietor and the metayer. 

“The wages of day labourers and farm servants 
vary in the different provinces, and according to capac- 
ity and occupation, from about 150 lire to some 300 or 
4oo lire per annum, but the general question of wages 
is complicated by ele prevalence of the custom of mak- 
ing payments in kind, or partly in kind and partly in 
money, while some kinds of work, as, for instance, 
ploughing, manuring, and mowing, are often paid by 
the piece. Signor Bodio gives the average daily wages 
of an adult agricultural labourer at about 2 lire in 
summer and about 1% lirein winter. As during cer- 
tain portions of the year outdoor labour is at a stand- 
still, the average daily pay of an adult labourer during 
the whole year may be put at about x lire, Dairy- 
men get from 250 to 4oo lire annually, with board ; cow- 
herds receive from rs to go lire per annum; and casual 
labourers can earn about 450 or 500 lire in the course 
of the year, though they sometimes almost double this 
sum by odd jobs, and not unfrequently by rural thefts, 
while owing to their frugal habits their real wages are 
fairly high. Women earn about half as much as men, 
but they are often able to eke out their scanty wages 
by spinning, plaiting straw, as in Tuscany, or working 
in the silk-reeling mills, asin Piedmont and Lombardy. 

“Sicily, connected with the Italian kingdom, and yet 
separated from it, has special economic conditions 
complicated by the comparatively lawless state of 
society, and by the survival of ancient customs. The 
erat stretches of treeless pasture land, cornfields, and 

allows, which are found in the western provinces of 
the island, from Palermoto Girgenti, and from Trapani 
to Nicosia, are divided into large semi-feudal estates 
or fiefs (/atifondi ex-feud?) held by the descendants of 
the old nobility, or by rich dourgeors families. Most 
of these estates range from 500 to rooo hectares in ex- 
tent, but many include 2000 or even 6000 hectares. On 
each fief there is a manor house (casamen‘/o), usually 
in a state of dilapidation. The proprietors generally 
let the land for a money rent to rich manufacturers, 
for terms of years varying from three to six, or nine. 
These leaseholders, whoarecalled gadellotti or arbitri- 
antt, sometimes rent several properties, which they in 
turn sublet to other tenants. Somewhat primitive meth- 
ods of cultivation prevail, and a fourfold rotation of fal- 
low, wheat, bariey, and pasture, whictrrecalls mediz- 
val systems of agriculture, is commonly observed. The 
peasants (vz//anz) usually contract to plough and sow 
the lords’ fields. 

“Turning now to the conditions under which the la- 
bouring classes in Sicily live, it appears that asa rule 
they are still very wretched and degraded. The day 
labourers are herded together in the towns in cottages, 
which are mere windowless hovels, where the common 
room is shared by the pigs and the poultry, and even 
occasionally by an ass or a mule. They have to go 
long distances each day to their work, and often, espe- 
cially when they are engaged by the week, they do not 
return to their homes in the evening, but sleep in the 
farmyard in which they are employed, or camp out in 
the fields. They migrate also from the plains to the 
mountains, as the different crops ripen in succession. 
In times of difficulty they have recourse to money- 
lenders, who exact a high rate of interest from them.” 


(¢) MEXICO, 


Agriculture in Mexico is still in a very primitive con- 
dition. Provision is made for the sale and occupation 
of public lands by a law of 1863. From 1877 to 1802, 
15,089,63r hectares had been adjudicated for agricul- 
tural purposes, under 6093 titles. The Government has 
introduced into Mexico 1,181,000 vines, 26,000 olive trees, 
etc. The chief agricultural products are maize, barley, 
wheat, beans. Other products are coffee, tobacco. 
cotton, sugar-cane, rice, cocoa, ete. Large numbers of 
cattle are exported to the United States. 


(7) THE NETHERLANDS, 


The eee tt divisions of the area of the Nether- 
lands, according to the statistics of 1888, are as follows 
(in hectares, 1 hectare = 2.47 acres); cultivated land, 
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844+ pasture land, 1,144,066; gardens and orchards, 
era ereaa 226,968 ; uncultivated land (heath), 712,523. 
The small estates are chiefly found in North Brabant, 
Guelders, Limburg, and_Overyssel, while in South 
Holland, North Holland, Zealand, and Groningen large 
estates are more common. In 1891, 57.9 per cent. of all 
estates was held by the owners and 42.1 by the farm- 
ers. The estates in that year were in number as fol- 
lows : 


From Under 


Above] From | From | From | From 


100 {75t0 100|40 to 75 |20 to 40 |10 to 20) 5 tO 10 | _ Fy Qn 
Hec- | Hec- | Hec- | Hec- | Hec- | Hec- | 42765, 
tares, | tares. | tares, | tares. | tares. | tares. 

ane 5a 
206 441 6,426 | 18,362 : 295775 | 34,023 | 77:20E 


There were in the Netherlands in 1891, 271,900 horses 5 
1,532,100 Cattle, 810,600 sheep, 987,900 Swine. 


(2) NORWAY. 


Of the area of Norway, only 3 per cent. is under cul- 
tivation, 22 per cent. is forest, and 75 per cent. is con- 
sidered unproductive. Most of the land is worked by 
owners in small holdings. In 1890, 10,478 acres were 
given to wheat, 122,040 to barley, 234,657 to oats. 


(2) ROUMANIA. 


The soil of Roumania is one of the most fertile in Eu- 
rope, and the annual export of wheat, rye, maize, bar- 
ley, rape-seed, pease, and wine is both large and in- 
creasing. The following table shows the chief cereals 
grown in 1882: ! 


| Hectares of 


7 | : Output in 
CEREALS. | Cultivated 
Land. Tons. 
/ 

UniedvelsianeveewesSaeenee 559,560 895,257 
| 110,773 ITO, 162 
| 226,964 366,899 
: 129,930 | 282,924 
Maize..... Pe iy oe, 1,034,755 | 1,885,029 


(mm) RUSSTA. 


In Russia, in 1892, according to official data, 410,80r,-- 
867 acres belonged to the State, 373,310,496 to peasants, 
294,504,582 to proprietors, and 19,890,835 to the imperial 
family ; 210,058,770, largely belonging to the State, was. 
unfit for culture. Zhe Stutcsmene Year Book gives. 
the following statement as to the Russian village com- 
munities. (See RUSSIA.) 

The state of the redemption operation among the 
village communities of liberated serfs is seen from the 
following accounts up till October 1, 1893. The ac- 
counts are shown separately for Russia and the west- 
ern provinces, where the conditions of redemption were 
more liberal for the peasants, according to the laws of 
1863. 


= Western 
Russia. | provinces. 
Number of male peasants who 
et it eh the land with State 
CRDi cece eee ee eR: ve 6,637,973 2,526,571 
Number of acres redeemed..... Gitanere Praga 8 
Value of the land, in roubles ...! 703,645,091} 185,572,593: 
Average price of the allotment.| 1o6r. ‘oc. 64r. 56c. 
Average size of allotment, in 
acres..... pee eee te eeeene teens 90.4 10.0 
Average price of the acre...... IIT. 40C. 6r. 50c. 
Average former debt of the 
landowner to the State mort- 
gage bank, per allotment..... 37%. 33¢. 26f. ggc.. 
Average sum paid to the land- 
lord, per allotment............| 68r. 67¢. 370. 57¢. 


se 


Moreover, 102,396 leaseholders redeemed their allot- 
ments (1,882,574 acres) for the sum of 21,243,401 roubles, 
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in South Russia and the western provinces, according 
to the laws of 1868-88, which recognize private owner- 
ship of land. 

Tn 1892 the total land and that held in private owner- 
ship was as follows: 


NATURE OF LAND. Total. eae Owen 
ership. 
1] 
Per Per 
ech Acres. |cent. Acres. |cent. 
SOEMG Un cs veka ese | 287,969,552] 26.2 80,063,271] 27.3 
Orchards, mead-| ie re. 2 
Ow, grazing, etc.) 174,958,734] 15.9 68,628,269] 23.2 
Forests, etc........ 425,520,714] 38.8 110,697,486] 37.6 
Unfit for culture, 
Foads, etc. ..i.... j 220,058,770} 19.1 35y115,506| 11.9 
i 7 ee 1,098,507,780 100.00]| 294,504,582] 100,00 


From 1883 to 1887 in Russia in Europe, exclusive of 
Poland, an average of 28,882,440 acres were devoted to 
wheat, 12,442,950 to barley, 34,886,700 to oats, 64,611,- 
810 to rye. In 1888 there were 19,633,340 horses, 24,600,- 
260 horned cattle, 44,465,450 Sheep. Phe North Caucasus 
is becoming more and morea granary for Russia, and 
the crops of 1892 in the three provinces of Kuban, Stav- 
ropol, and Terek were: Wheat, 7,654,800; rye, 1,185,200 ; 
barley, 2,333,000 ; Oats, 2,054,300 ; VATIOUS, 1,069,300; total, 
15,296,600 Quarters ; potatoes, 714,600 quarters. 

The amount of hay gathered in 1892 attained 30,000- 
ooo tons in European Russia and 335,000 tons in Poland. 


(2) SERVIA. 


Servia, though yet in a backward state, raised in 1891 
wheat valued at £1,780,200; maize, £1,272,960; rye, 
£388,800; barley, £345,216 ; oats, £226,592, besides large 
quantities of cattle, sheep, and pigs. 


(0) SPAIN. 


The Pore area of Spain, reckoned at 79.65 per 
cent. of the whole, may be classed as follows: 1.6 per 
cent. olive culture, 3.7 vineyards, 19.7 grass, 20.8 fruits, 
33-8agriculture and gardens. The vine is the most im- 
portant feature in agriculture, and the area under vines 
was in 1888, 5,000,000 acres, the total production of wine 
being 616,000,000 gals. ‘Oranges, grapes, nuts, and olives 
are raised also in large quantities for esport. The 
leading crops are wheat, rye, barley, maize, hemp, flax, 
and pulse. 

The soil in Spain is greatly subdivided, and this sub- 
division has much increased of late years. In the year 
1800 there were 273,760 proprietors, owning 677,520 
farms, and there were 403,760 farmers. Now under the 


property tax the 3,426,083 assessments may be divided 
as follows: 
Properties paying 
From 
From | From | 500 to 
From | From | From | From | 700 +9 | 200 to sapee! 


1 to 10 |10 tO 20 |20 to 40 |40tO 100 


Reales.|Reales.|Reales.| 500 |Reales 


200 
Reales.!peales, Reales.{and up- 
| ward. 
a | 
624,920| 511,666) 642,377| 788,184 416,546) Ware 279,188 


(p) SWEDEN. 


Only 8.1 per cent. of the area of Sweden is under cul- 
tivation, but the valuable forests cover 44.8 per cent., 
and the meadows 4.0 percent. There are 328,646 culti- 
vated farms, which may be classed as follows: 


Farms of 
2 Hectares | 2 to 20 Hec- |20to 100 Hec-|100 Hectares 
and under. tares, tares, and above. 
70,652 210,586 32,280 3,129 
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In 1892 the value of all the cereal crops of Sweden 
was about 271,000,000.7 kronor. 

In 1891 the area under the principal crops was as fol- 
lows (in thousands of hectares): Wheat, 71.0; oats, 
806.2; Tye, 395.9; potatoes, 156.5. The yield of the 
etter products in 1892 was (in thousands of hecto- 
itres): Oats, 24,472.2; Tye, 9,306.1; barley, 5,015.33 
wheat, 1,607.0 } potatoes, 20,931.9. 

In 1891 there were in Soran 2,420,110 head of cattle, 
1,345)337 Sheep, 489,045 horses, and 655,373 Swine. In 1891, 
30,000 cattle and 27,000 Sheep were exported. 


(g) SWITZERLAND. 


The Report on Switzerland to the (English) Royal 
Commissron, affording the most recent information, 
says: 

“ The total area of Switzerland is 15,964 square miles, 
and of this nearly one fourth is unproductive. Of the re- 
mainder, 5,378,122 acres are under cultivation ; the ara- 
ble land covers an area of 1,533,093 acres, or 28.5 per 
cent. of the whole; 31.9 per cent. is meadow land (W7e- 
sen), 36.5 per cent. pure pasturage (Wezden), vineyards 
cover 1.6 per cent., and gardens 1.5 per cent. of the total 
area. The number of persons employed in the various 
branches of agriculture is 1,168,137, or more than half 
of the total population. The most important branches 
of agriculture are cattle-breeding, grass and fodder 
growing, and the milk and cheese industries, but 
though these occupations form the chief support of the 
agricultural population, it is a rare thing to find a peas- 
ant family which subsists solely on the produce of the 
land. Industry and agriculture are very closely con- 
nected in Switzerland; ‘the peasant when unoccupied 
by his land easily finds some useful employment in a 
multiplicity of other labours, varying from tree-felling 
and wood-carving tothe manufacture of watch-springs. 
The artisan or factory-hand is, on the other hand, gen- 
erally half a peasant, possessing some few square yards 
of land, with a cow or a few goats.’ 

“The Swiss system of land tenure, which is favourable 
to the formation of small freeholds, also contributes to 
the prosperity of the agricultural population. By far 
the greater part of the land is held in farms varying in 
size from 2 to 5 hectares, and in many industrial dis- 
tricts an innumerable gaenty: of minute holdings are 
to be found cultivated by members of the working 
class. The subdivision of property is in many districts 
carried to excess. Thissystem is the foe to agricultur- 
al enterprise and one of the causes of the constant emi- 
gration from the pastoral districts. No Federal land 
code exists, but each canton possesses the power of 
framing its own laws relating to the tenure of land. 
In Aargau, Thurgau, and certain other cantons, there- 
fore, the Government has passed laws fixing the limit 
to the subdivision of the land at aminimum ranging 
from 5000 to 20,000 square feet. The question of rent is 
an unimportant one in Switzerland, as it is rare to find 
a farm which is not worked by the owners; but owing 
to the continual subdivision of property the land is in 
many cases heavily mortgaged. 

“The existence of large areas of common land (A//- 
mend) in Switzerland is of great benefit to the agricul- 
tural classes. These lands are said to be a survival 
from the times when the whole soil of the country was 
held by the nation in common. The first departure 
from this custom was made by the Romans, who grant- 
ed lands to veteran soldiers ; eine of land to religious 
foundations—to the Abbey of St. Gall, for example, in 
the eighth century—did still more to establish the prin- 
ciple of private property ; but even as late as the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries by far the greater part 
of the soil of Switzerland was held in common. In 
1803, under the influence of ideas which found expres- 
sion in the French Revolution, the commen lands were 
to a great extent sold by the communes to private per- 
sons. It was believed Linco pile ownership would 
lead to better cultivation and to the eventual decrease 
of poverty, but the result showed that the step had led 
in most cantons to the increase of pauperism. The 
common lands now existing include (1) gardens, or- 
chards, and vineyards, situated for the most part in 
valleys or on hill-sides ; (2) pasture lands both in the 
lowlands and on mountains; (3) forests, where the in- 
habitants of the commune have the right of gathering 
firewood ; (4) marshes, ponds, peat bogs, and the shores 
of lakes. 

“Where farms are large enough toabsorb more labour 
than the family of the owner can supply, they are cul- 
tivated by a staff of permanent labourers, who live with 
their employer and practically form part of his family. 
These fairer. are engaged for long periods, and the 
best relations subsist between them and their employ- 
ers. Day labourers, on the other hand, find themselves 
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in a. very. unstable position, as the demand. for extra 
labour is not continuous, but confined to certain sea- 
sons of the year, such as the hay harvest.. The wages 
of.farm labourers are paid either entirely. in cash or 
partly in. cash and partly in food, ete. The money 
wage varies. between 7 and 1o frs. a week, while the 
cost of maintenance probably amounts to from go cents. 
to 1.25 per day. A non-contract labourer, working 
from 280 to 290 days a year, makes a daily average of 
fromafrs. soc. to3frs.50c. The wagesof boysand wom- 
en may be reckoned at about. 85 per cent. of the wages 
earned by adult males. Considerable differences are 
of course noticeable in different cantons : in Berne the 
average wages of male labourers are from 260 to 365 
frs.. a year, but good cowherds and. stablemen are 
not to. be had for less than from 400 to 600 frs. or even 
more. The average wages in Berne, Neuchatel, and 
Vaud are.2.frs.50c. a day- in. winter, 3 frs. 50.c, in sum- 
mer, and about 4 frs, during the harvest. The wages 
of contract. labourers.were formerly. ped by the year ; 
now, however, monthly. or even weekly payments are 
more general, and the mobility of labour which this 
change implies does. not contribute to the advantage 
of the farmer. ; 

“The depressed state of agriculture has already caus- 
ed considerable emigration from the rural districts; in 
1860 the agricultural population of Ziirich was estimat- 
ed. at 107,000 persons, including women and children ; 
in 1870. this number had sunk to.104,000, and in 1880 fur- 
ther emigration. had. reduced it to.94,000.. This state of 
things causes much uneasiness, and both the Cantonal 
and. Federal governments have recently been. called 
upon to determine the best means of fostering the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. In 1883 a Federal de- 
partment of agriculture was established, and nearly 
every canton has.framed laws which tend to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. During the years 1883-87 
the grants made towards this object. have been £12,120 
per annum.” 


(7) TURKEY. 


Of Turkey it is impossible to get exact statistics. 
The Statesman’s Year Book says: 

“Land in Turkey is held under four different forms 
of tenure—vzz.: (<4) as‘miri,’ or Crown, lands; (2) as 
‘vacouf,’ or pious foundations ; (3) as ‘mulikaneh,’ 
or Crown grants, and (4) as ‘miilk,’ or freehold prop- 
erty. The first description, the ‘miri,?’ or Crown 
lands, which.form the largest portion of the territory 
of the. Sultan,,are held. direct from the Crown. The 
Government grants the right to cultivate an unoccu- 
pied tract on the payment of certain fees, but continues 
to exercise the rights of seigniory over the land in 
‘question, as.is implied in, the condition: that if the 
owner neglects to cultivate it for a period of three years 
itis forfeited tothe Crown. The second formoeftenure, 
the ‘vacout,’ was instituted originally to provide for 
the religion of the State and the education of the people, 
by. the erection of pre oer and schools; but this 
object. has. been set aside or neglected for several 
generations, and the ‘vacouf’ lands. have mostly been 
seized. by Government. officials. The third class of 
landed property, the ‘mulikaneh,’ was granted to the 
spahis, the old feudal troops, in recompense for the 
military. service required of them,. and is, hereditany 
andexemptfromtithes, Thefourth formof tenure, the 
‘miilk,’ or freehold property, does not exist to.a great 
extent. Some house property in the towns. and, of the 
land in the neighbourhood. of villages is. ‘miilk,’ 
which the peasants. purchase from. time to time from 
the Government. 

‘Only a.small proportion.of arable land is under cul- 
tivation, owing principally to the want of roads and 
means.of conveyance, which preclude the-possibility 
of remunerative exportation. 

“ The system of levying a tithe on all produce leaves 
no inducement to the farmer to grow more than is.re- 
quired. for his own use or in his immediate:proximity, 
The agricultural development of the country is further 
crippled by custom dues forthe exportation of produce 
from one province to another. 

“The system of agriculture is most primitive. The 
soil for the most partis very fertile; the principal prod- 
ucts are tobacco, cereals of all kinds, cotton, figs, 
nuts, almonds, grapes,, olives, all varieties, of fruits, 
Coffee, madder, opium, gums are largely exported, 
It is estimated that 44,000,000 acres of the empire in 
Europe. and. Asia. are under cultivation,. Since the 
ravages produced by the phylloxera in France, Turkish 
wines have been largely exported to that country ; 
20,308,521. litres in. 1887-88, at an average cost of 31 
francs the hectolitre. The forest laws. of the empire 
are based on those of France, but restrictive regula- 
tions are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
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deprivedofitstimber. About.21,000,0c00 acres are under 
faneat, of which. 3,500,000. acres are in European Turkey. 
The culture of silkworms, which had fallen off con- 
siderably, owing to disease-among the worms, is again 
becoming an important feature. The value of cocoons 
produced in 1892 was over £800,000, and of raw silk 
£1,200,000. The produce of 1893 waS20 percent; superior. 
Most of the silk produced is exported, but some 1S used 
in the manufacturing of native dress material. 


III. The Economics of Agriculture. 


The importance of the part played in the so- 
cial and industrial life of man by agriculture 
and by the persons actively engaged in or direct- 
ly dependent upon agricultural employments. it 
would be hard to overestimate.. In the United 
States 44 per cent. of the population employed in 
gainful occupations are engaged in agriculture 
directly. Since 1820 the proportion of agricul- 
tural exports from the United States, compared 
with all its other exports, is as 78 to 22. 

But. this, shows only its. direct influence. In- 
directly it influences all oceupations. If 44 per 
cent. of our population are prosperous, it must 
affect the. remaining 56 per cent. On the other 
hand; let the 44 per cent. cng in agriculture 
be in distress, and it must affect every other 
class. Thisis not only, beeause.every man,and 
woman and child in the country must consume 
the products of agriculture, but because the size 
of the. farm. population makes. it the one great 
market. for almost all manufactured articles 
which: relate to the necessities of life, and be- 
cause the agricultural element affects our poli- 
tics and furnishes the great bulk of our materials 
of commerce. In every way it would be hard to 
overestimate the importance of this greatest in- 
dustry of the world. It was not until the tribes 
of the: world first commenced agriculture, and 
so gave up their nomadic. habits and settled 
down.in fixed homes, that civilization can be said 
to have really commenced. On the other hand, 
there is probably no occupation so affected. by 
the varying: social and political conditions: of 
man: as: agriculture, because no occupation so 
depends for its life om settled habits, peaceful 
life, and general. prosperity.. Let war break out, 
and commerce and manufacture seem often 
aided ; agriculture, however, suffers ; men eat 
as much in time of peace as in war, and there 
are-more toeat. Again, agricultural communi- 
ties widely scattered over large areas are affect- 
ed by politics and legislation, but are not so 
easily able to affect legislation. 

As to what is needed for proper agricultural 
conditions political economists are still some- 
what disagreed, tho the teaching of facts is 
now bringing the various schools 
somewhat together. Early political 


economy, especially among the Ro- _ Early 
mans, had, much to say about agri- Economic. 
culture. (See Porrrican Economy.) Ideas; 


Cato, Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Varro, 

and Colomella treat agriculture in 

a half patronizing, half dz/ettante way, but yet 

give some good suggestions. and teach. the-im- 

portance of all men having somethi to do 

with agriculture, and recommend s farms 

and free labor. It is a sad comment on their 

lack of earnestness that Rome fell largely on ac- 

count of its large farms, tilled, by slave.laber. 
The middle ages were too stormy to develop 
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much thought on agricultural lines, tho many 
of the monasteries and some of the noblest and 
greatest monks and bishops gave good examples 
of Christian cooperation fae community life in 
the tilling of fields with their own hands and for 
the common good. (See MippLe AGEs.) 

But it is the school of the physiocrats (g.v.) in 
France, headed by Quesnay and Gournay, who 
; have put the most importance upon 

agricultural production. With them 
Physiocrats. agriculture (including mining, as, 
in a sense, the cultivation of the 
soil) is strictly the only industry that 
produces wealth. Commerce and manufacture, 
they held, only change the form and place of 
wealth. All taxes, therefore, they taught should 
be placed on land ; hence they are the true pro- 
genitors of the single tax. ‘Their doctrine, too, 
fell in with the tendency to revert to nature and 
simplicity, as taught by Rousseau and his 
“‘natural’’ school. Adam Smith brought thought 
back to more balanced views ; but the rising in- 
dustrialism, developed ‘by the invention of ma- 
chinery and steam power, drew men away from 
agriculture. There wasarushintoindustry, and 
agriculture was neglected. ‘The land, in Eng- 
land especially, fell into the ownership of great 
land-owners, who leased their farms out, usually 
to tenants at will, and left the agricultural labor- 
er somewhat more poorly paid and less cared for 
than the slave. Slaves cost money ; laborers 
could be had for the asking. ‘The chain-gang 
and the lash were common sights on English 
fields, and the homes of the English laborers 
‘were more rotten than slave pens. (See ARCH ; 
Kinestey.) ‘The more balanced views of Adam 
Smith were forgotten in carrying out his prin- 
ciple into the doctrinaire position of Ricardo and 
the orthodox school. Malthus’ conclusions as to 
the law of population, that it was necessary that 
the poor perish, stilled England’s conscience. 
‘To buy in the cheapest and to sellin the dearest 
market was considered a law of God. Labor 
was a commodity that must obey this ‘‘ nat- 
ural” law. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
marked an epoch in the development of agricul- 
ture and in the world. 

Mill is the first writer to treat the agricultural 

question from both a moral and an economic 
basis, yet, in his economic teach- 
ings, as contrasted with his socialis- 

J. 8. Mill, tic philosophizings, he scarcely de- 

arts from the orthodox position. 

e compares the English system of 
large farms owned by lords(/a  onaces culture) 
with the French, Flemish, and Rhenish systems 
of peasant proprietorship, or small farms owned 
and operated by peasants, and draws a strong 
argument in favor of the latter, saying, ‘‘ Give 
a man the secure possession of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden; give him a 
nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will con- 
vert it into a desert.’? Heshows also that small 
farms owned by their operators increase pro- 
duction, because more labor and more fertilizing 
are expended upon each farm than would be on 
the same land less divided. Following Mill, 
economic writers have taken one side or other of 
this question, either favoring /a grande cul- 
ture or peasant proprietorship, but, until very re- 
cently, for the most part conforming to the view 
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of Mill. Jfetayage (see Merayver), or the sys- 
tem of the peasant leasing and operating a farm 
on the condition of giving the landlord half of 
the produce—a system prevailing mainly in Italy 
and other ‘southern European countries—has 
had some advocates, but not many. 

Facts, however, are leading many minds to- 
day in another direction. It is being found that 
small farming does not pay. Mr. 

D. A. Wells says ‘that the only 

possible future for agriculture, “La Grande 
prosecuted for the sake of produc- Culture,” 
ing the ere staples of food, is to 

be found in large farms, worked 

with ample capital, especially in the form of ma- 
chinery, and with labor organized somewhat 
after the factory system, is coming to be the 
opinion of many of the best authorities, both in 
tthe United States and Europe” (Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, Pp. 460). : 

Mr. Wells adds in a note : 


“An American practical farmer, the ownerand man- 
ager of zooo acres (Mr. H. H——, of Nebraska), to whom 
the writeris indebted for many items of information, 
communicates the following additional review of this 
subject from the American (Western) standpoint :* The 
average Western farm is now recklessly managed, but 
capital will come in greater volume and set up proc- 
esses which will displace these wasteful methods. The 
revolution is certain, even if the exact steps cannot 
now be precisely indicated. At ‘erwerak the hay, and 
much of the grain, and nearly all of the tools and im- 
plements are unsheltered ; and more than so per cent. 
of the hay is ruined for a like reason, while the animals 
themselves (I donot mean now onthe wild-stock ranges, 
but even on the trans-Missouri farms) have no roof 
over their heads, except the canopy of heaven, with 
the mercury going occasionally 20° and even 30° be- 
low zero. hese wasteful methods in farming are in 
part promoted by the United States Homestead law 
and the occupation of the hitherto inexhaustible ex- 
panse of cheap lands. When the ignorant, degraded, 
and impecunious can no longer acquire 160 acres upon 
which to employ their barbarous methods, and when 
the land already taken up shall have risen from the 
low prices at which it now stands to $50 or more per 
acre, anew dispensation will arrive. either the cat. 
tle nor the food which the cattle consume will then be 
raised by any such methods as now prevail; neither 
will they be exposed to the elements in winter. True 
enough, the opening up of other virgin fields in Aus- 
tralia, South America, Africa, and elsewhere may re- 
tard this rise in the value of the land in the western 

art of our continent, and thus toacertain extent de- 
ay the passing of the land exclusively into the hands 
of larger capitalists and better managers ; but it must 
be considered that not all climates are suitable for 
energetic, capable farming populations, and likewise 
that the best forage plants are restricted to temperate 
latitudes.’ ” 


Already the process of displacing the small 
farms by large farms, operated by capitalistic 
labor, is far along in the United States. (See 
Art ; FARMERS’ MOVEMENT; Mortcaces.) Says 
a writer in the Fabzan Essays: 

“Even agriculture, that one occupation in 
which old-fashioned individualism might be 
supposed safe, is being subjected to capitalism. 
The huge farms of Dakota and Cali- 
fornia, containing single fields of 
wheat miles long, are largely owned Capitalism. 
by joint stock corporations and cul- 
tivated exclusively by machinery. 

These huge farms, combined with the wheat 
‘corners’ in New York and Chicago and the 
great railway corporations of America, have 
played havoc with many of the small farmers of 
the Mississippi valley, as the statistics respecting 
mortgaged farms will show. And when it is 
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remembered that the American farmer will be 
more and more obliged to meet the growing 
competition of the wheat of India, produced by 
the cheapest labor in the world, his prospect 
does not appear to be very bright.’’ By 

Says Mr. Wells (Recent Economic Changes, 

» 99) : 

‘The following statements have recently been 
made in California, on what is claimed to be 
good authority (Overland Monthly), of the com- 
parative cost of growing wheat in that State on 
ranches, or farms of different sizes. On ranches 
of 1000 acres the average cost isreported at 92% 
cents per 100 lbs. ; on 2000 acres, 85 cents ; on 
6000 acres, 75 cents; On 15,000 acres, 60 cents ; 
On 30,000 acres, 50 cents ; and on 50,000 acres, 40 
cents. Accepting these estimates as correct, it 
follows that the inducements to grow wheat in 
California by agriculturists with limited capital 
and on a small scale are anything but encourag- 
ing.”’ 
tt seems clear that the future will demand 
large farms carried on with the best machinery. 
Therefore many, fearing the development of 
“‘ capitalistic’ farming, advocate associated or 
cooperative farming on a large scale. 

The idea is nota new one. Ina sense itis as 
old as the beginnings of eee The primitive 

form of land-holding and land-till- 

ing was probably not communal, as 
Cooperation. asserted by De Laveleye in his 

Primitive Property, but rather pa- 

ternal or patriarchal, and often 
tyrannical—that is, the land was held by one 
chief or lord, and tilled for him by his vassals, 
slaves, subjects, or whatever the relation may 
have been ; nevertheless, it was associated agri- 
culture, altho not democratic. Remnants of 
this still appear in the Russian mzr, the Javan 
dessa, the German mark, and in several com- 
munities like the Jaults, Guittards, and Gar- 
viotts in Nivernais and Auvergne, and among 
the massarz of Northern Italy. Recent experi- 
ments in cooperative farming, like those of Mr. 
Guerdon, at Assington, in Suffolk, England, or 
the communal farming of the Shakers and other 
communities, especially that at Amana, with its 
25,000 acres, and property of over $1,000,000 (see 
AMANA), Show what can be done. For a full 
presentation, however, of cooperative farming, 
we must refer the reader to the article Cooprra- 
TIVE FARMS, ‘ 

There are others who hold that the only way 

out is not through cooperative agriculture, but 
through agriculture under social- 

ism, They argue that against capi- 

Agriculture talistic agriculture, with its great 
under wealth and often with its secret 

Socialism, ‘‘ pull’’ upon the railroads, agricul- 

tural cooperators cannot succeed. 

The condition of the farmers, they 
say (see Farmers’ Movement), is for many of 
them too unfavorable to allow them to suc- 
cessfully cooperate. The only way out, they 
assert, is through the cooperation of the whole 
community, so as to do away with all competi- 
tion. ‘Till all industrial competition is removed, 
they argue that farmers cannot prosper. Per- 
haps the best brief presentation of agriculture 
under socialism is that of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who says in the Fadzan Essays : 
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“Then can begin the rural organization of labor on 
county farms, held by the County Councils, The 
Council will have its agricultural committee, charged 
with the administrative details; and this committee 
will choose well-trained, practical agriculturists as di- 
rectors of the farm business. To the County Farm will 
be drafted from the unemployed in the towns the agri- 
cultural laborers who have wandered townward in 
search of work, and many of the unskilled laborers. 
On these farms every advantage of machinery and 
every discovery in agricultural science should be util- 
ized to the utmost. The crops should be carefully 
chosen with reference to soil and aspect—cereals, fruit, 
vegetables—and the culture adapted to the crop, the 
one aim being to obtain the largest amount of produce 
with the least expenditure of human labor. ... 

“To these farms must also be sent some skilled labor- 
ers from among the unemployed—shoemakers, tailors, 
smiths, carpenters, etc. ; so that the County Farm may 
be self-supporting as far as it can be without waste of 

roductive power. Allthe small industries necessary 
in daily life should be carried onin it, and an industrial 
commune thus built up. The democracy might be 
trusted to ordain that an eight hours’ day and a com- 
fortable home should be part of the life-conditions on 
the County Farm. Probably each large farm would 
soon have its central store, with its adjacent railway 
station, in addition to the ordinary farm buildings; its 

ublic hall in the centre of the farm village to be used 
or lectures, concerts, and entertainments of all sorts; 
its public schools, elementary and technical; and soon, 
possibly from the outset, its public meal-room, saving 
time and trouble to housewives, and, while economiz- 
ing fuel and food, giving a far greater choice and 
variety of dishes.’”’ (See SOCIALISM, £70 and con.) 


Still others hold that the only relief for agri- 
culture lies in the adoption of the single tax, 
Farmers to-day, it is asserted, are 
taxed indirectly on all they pur- 


chase, while the land is often of The 
such little value that a tax equalto Single 
the full rental value would bea Zess Tax, 


tax than what directly or indirectly 

the farmer pays now, while the free- 

ing of industry from its taxation and the concen- 
tration of all taxes on land would send such pros- 
perity through the community as to give the 
farmers a ready market for abundant crops. 
(See SINGLE Tax, fro and con.) 


Reference: Primztive Property, by Emile de Lave- 
leye, translated by G. R. L. Marriott (London, 1878) ; 
Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and lrelana, by 
Leonce de Lavergne, translated withnotes by a Scote 
farmer (Edinburgh, 1855); Farmers’ Tour through the 
East of England, Six Weeks T our through the South- 
ern Counties of England and Wales, Tour in Ireland, 
Travels in France, all by Arthur Young (1741-1820) $ 
History of Agriculture and Prices (6 vols.), by J. E. 
Thorold Rogers; Work and Wages (x vol.), by the same 
author; also the same condensed and with charts, 
by W. D. P. Bliss; 7he English Village Communaty, 
by F. Seebohm (1889) ; Early Hrstory of Institutions 
by Sir H. J.S. Maine ; Pioneers and Progress i Sos It 
Farming, by R.T. Prothero; Reports of the § ecretary 
of Agriculture of the United States; American Farms: 
Their Condition and Future, by J. Ri Elliot ; Land and 
Labor in the United States, by W. G. Moody. (See 
also FARMERS’ MOVEMENT; COOPERATIVE FARMS; 
LAND, etc.) 


ALBRECHT, an early German communist 
and so-called ‘‘ prophet,” who with Weitling 
(7.v.) Spread through Germany the gospel of 
communism, Imprisoned for his utterances 
six years, he had as his only reading the Bible 
and left the prison and escaped to Switzerland 
In 1841, thenceforward to devote himself to 
preaching, often in Old Testament prophetic 
language, the gospel of Bible communism. 
He wrote numerous tracts, among others: Dze 
Wrederherstellung des Reiches Zion (The 
Restoration of the Kingdom of Zion); Das 
baldige Wredersehn am Alter der Frev- 
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ALDEN, PERCY. See University Set- 
TLEMENTS. 


ALIENS, AND ALIEN AND SEDI- 
TION LAWS.—I. Alien. A person born in 
or belonging to another country who has not 
acquired citizenship. In the United States and 
England children born and remaining within 
the country, tho born of alien parents, are gen- 
erally considered citizens ; and the children of 
citizens or subjects, tho born in other countries, 
are deemed natural-born citizens. 

II. Alien and Sedition Laws were laws adopt- 
ed by the United States Government in 1798, 
during a controversy with France. The second 
and most famous of them (x Stat. 570) conferred 
power on the President to order out of the coun- 
try such aliens as he might judge dangerous to 
itspeace. It expired by limitation in two years, 
tho at the time the subject created such excite- 
ment as to lead to the overthrow of the Fed- 
eral Party. 


ALLAN, WILLIAM, born of Scotch par- 
ents in Ulster, Ireland, in 1813, died in 1874. 
Upon his father’s removing to Glasgow, Will- 
iam became a piecer in a cotton factory there, 
and later was apprenticed to an engineering 
firm in that city. In 1835 he began working as 
a journeyman engineer at Liverpool. He be- 
came the general secretary of his union in 1847, 
and retained this office even after the society 
was merged in the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, being annually elected secretary for 
more than 20 years. William Allan was the 
originator of the ‘‘new unionism”’ of his time. 
He was remarkable for executive ability, and 
built up out of the fragments of organization in 
the engineering trade a great national society. 


ALMSHOUSE.—A house appropriated for 
the use of the poor who are supported by the 
public or by a revenue derived from private en- 
dowments—a poorhouse. In the United States 
almshouses and poorhouses are synonymous, 
meaning only houses for the common residence 
of the publicly supported paupers of a town or 
county. In Great Britain almshouses are gen- 
erally a number of small dwellings built to- 
gether, supported by private endowment, for 
the use of respectable persons reduced to pov- 
erty, buildings for public paupers being called 
workhouses or poorhouses. The foliowing is 
abridged from the chapter on The Almshouse 
and its Inmates in American Charities (1895), 
by A. G. Warner, Ph.D. 


In 1880 there were 66,203 inmates of almshouses in the 
United States, or one almshouse pauper to 758 inhabi- 
tants ; in18go0there were 73,045 almshouse 
inmates, or one to 857 inhabitants.* The 
decrease in proportion to population 
does not indicate a general diminution 
of pauperism, but merely that a histor- 
ical development, already in progress, has been con- 
tinued. When the work of relief is first begun by the 
newly formed political units of an American settle- 
ment, it is nat board out such dependents as must 
be supported entirely. Farmers or others are paid to 
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care for old people, for imbeciles, and even for sick 
persons who have no homes of theirown. Chiefly with 
a view to providing a place for the better care of the 
dependent sick, especially incurable cases, and also to 
economy, a public almshouse is established. Durin 
the first stage of its development it acts as the chari- 
table catch-all for the community. Idiots, epileptics, 
incurables, incompetents, the aged, abandoned chil- 
dren, foundlings, women for confinement, and a con- 
siderable number of the insane, the blind, and the deaf 
and dumb are all dumped together into some old farm- 
house that has been bought by the authorities, and put 
to this use, 

In some populous cities the almshouses are still 
hardly more than enlarged specimens of this same type. 

The next step is differentiation, removing first the 
deaf, dumb, and blind to special institutions. Next 
the insane are placed by themselves. It was early seen 
thatasure way totrain up paupers wasto 
rear children in almshouses. here was 
consequently much agitation and some 
legislation to get children out of the 
almshouses, either into special institu- 
tions, public or private, or into suitable homes. 

This differentiation of charitable work has left the 
old, the infirm, the decrepit, and the chronic invalids 
and paupers for the almshouse of the present time. A 
comparison of the figures of the Tenth Census with 
those of the Eleventh will show this change in progress, 
and indicate how far it has gone. The average age of 
almshouse paupers in 1880 was 45.1 years. In 1890 it 
Was 51.03. he average age is lowest in the South 
Atlantic and the South Central divisions, where differ- 
entiation is least advanced, and highest in the Western 
division, where, as arule, it is most advanced. In the 
far West one half of all the almshouse paupers are be- 
tween 60 and 80 yearsofage. ... 

Probably the completest picture of an American 
almshouse population ever presented was that set forth, 
statistically and otherwise, by the New York State 
Board of Charities in response to a legislative resolu- 
tion passed in May, 1873. Regarding the 12,614 inmates, 
422 were born in the almshouses, and 1650 were ad- 
mitted when less than 1o years old. At the time of 
examination, nearly 13 per cent. were under 10 years 
of age, and almost exactly the same proportion was 
over 70. From the body of the report it is learned 
that 3085 of the inmates had been in the almshouses less 
than one year, while 38 persons had been inmates more 
than 40 years. The average time of previous depen- 
dence for all inmates amounted to 4.88 years, not includ- 
ing time when they had been public charges in other 
institutions or as out-door paupers. This gives a 
total of 61,595 years of almshouse care for the benefit 
of the persons examined. Estimating the number of 
temperate and intemperate persons from those whose 
habits were ascertained, it was concluded that 84.36 
per cent. of the males and 41.97 of the females over 
14 years of age were intemperate. Among the insane 
the percentages were 79.21 and 21.44 respectively. Of 
the parents of the insane, reckoning, however, from a 
much smaller basis of exact information, it was esti- 
mated that 45.59 per cent. of the fathers and 17.72 per 
cent of the others were intemperate. As to the pros- 
pects of the inmates some day becoming independent, 
the following conctusions, based on a very careful 
study of each case, were reached : 


Number. Percentage. 


Inmates, 


Permanently dependent......... 8,145 64.57 
Will probably recover ... ...... 1,116 8.85 ™ 
May recover under proper train- 

BALI, siaratecidie @. 8 SOF DANS aA IGM ORE EE 1,379 10.93 
Future doubtful 1,974 15.65 


“Tn all the poorhouses were found at the time of ex- 
amination more or less inmates whose ancestors were 
paupers, and who also had, living or dead, other near 
pauper relatives. The information upon this subject 
was obtained with considerable fulness in the rural 
counties, where the history of pauper families was 
generally well known to the officers and others assist- 
ing inthe examination. In the cities, however, but lit- 
tle could be learned bearing upon the subject.” ; 
The report further says that the popular impression 
that the almshouses of the State give shelter to persons 
who, through misfortune in business 
or otherwise, have fallen from high 
estate, is not borne out by the facts. But 
few of the inmates had ever owned prop- 
erty to any extent. With few excep- 
tions the mass of inmates owe their presence there 
to early idle and shiftless habits. In San Francisco, 
the jail, the hospital, and the almshouse is each, inturn, 
the resort of the typical inmate. They come to the lat- 
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ter to recuperate so long as any vitality remains, and 
finally return there to die, when completely wrecked 
by dissipation and irregular living. The women are 
much completer wrecks than the men, because prosti- 
tution gives the idle and vicious an alternative career 
until the last. ‘ : 
The disgrace that attaches to almshouse relief will 
not be lifted until differentiation has been carried a 
step farther, and there is some classification of inmates 
on the basis of character as disclosed in individual and 
family history. Reformatory institutions to which ha- 
eal drunkards, prostitutes, and other misdemean- 
ants can be sent, and in which they must remain until 
reformation or death supervenes, would relieve the 
almshouse of many inmates, and the worthy poor of a 
very considerable portion of the disgrace which attaches 
to going there. . 
Among almshouse abuses may be enumerated dis- 
honest or wasteful management of the funds; culpa- 
ble stinginess on the part of the appropriating power, 
resulting in inadequate or unhealthful food, lack of 
proper buildings, heating apparatus, clothing, and so 
torth; insanitary conditions, including dirt and Ver= 
min; and finally, actual cruelty, resulting from either 
brutality or neglect on the part of the officials in 
charge. Few understand how easy it is for an official 
in charge of the utterly helpless to do cruel things 
without intentional cruelty. In the rural districts es- 
pecially abuses are apt to arise because so few persons 
concern themselves with the institution. The super- 
intendent has dreary work, small pay, and practically 
no general recognition of his services, whether they be 
good or bad. A sensitive, high-minded, ambitious 
man is not likely to apply for or accept such a place. 
The incumbent is, therefore, almost of necessity a tol- 
erably stolid, unsympathetic person, and one who has 
not been very successful in other lines. The officials 
under whom he works send to him a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of the diseased, defective, and incapable, but 
do not give him the proper facilities for providing for 
these various classes. They cut his appropriations to 
the lowest possible point, and he fears that any vigor- 
ous protest would lose him the place. He therefore 
concludes that he may as well get along as best he can, 
since to object would only bring some more docile man 
into his place. On the other hand, most 
of the inmates with whom he has to deal 


Evils of are bad-tempered, unreasonable, and 
we inveterately querulous. They would 
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complain no matter what might be done 
for them; and he gradually acts on the 
unrecognized impression that it does 
not matter what is done for them—that anything is 
good enough for them. He becomes brutal uncon- 
sciously, and almost in self-defence. After a few years 
he does, without question, things that would have 
seemed absolutely awful to him when he first entered 
on his duties. There are also evils resulting from our 
American administration of almhouses even under 
competent officials. The first of these is the already 
referred to lack of classification: 1.The separation 
of the sexes. In small institutions their constant and 
complete separation involves practical difficulties, and 
occasionally a hideous condition of affairs is brought 
to light. 2, Classification by color, resulting in al- 
most duplicate institutions. Isolation of defec- 
tives. Itis partly because this separation is so frequent- 
ly out of the question that they ought not to be here hud- 
dledtogether. 4. Special provision for the sick. From 
one tenth to one half the inmates are often practically 
bedridden. A special ward for syphilitics is often nec- 
essary, even in small institutions. 5. Classification 
by age. This is especially necessary where there are 
children, but is usually not practised. 

The second great evil which springs not from the 
character of the officials, but from the nature of our 
almshouse organization, is laxness regarding admis- 
sion and discharge of inmates. Since every person is 
entitled to be saved from starvation and death from 
exposure, and as that is nearly all that the almshouse 
does for its beneficiaries, any one that wills to claim its 
shelter can have it. On the other hand, asit is not a 
penal institution, and as it is to the interest of no one 
to have persons stay there who can support themselves 
outside, an inmate wishing to discharge himself is al- 
lowed to do so, 

The results of this apparently defensible practice are 
thoroughly bad. Of the abuses to which it gives rise 
we may mention as first and least the support by the 
county of persons having pensions or property, or rela- 
tives able to support them. Secondly, it turns the 
almshouse into a temporary winter resort for tramps, 
or places where drunkards and prostitutes can recuper- 
ate between debauches, 
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The final and worst result of permitting the destitute _ 


to admit and discharge themselves at will is that it en- 
ables the dissolute and degenerate to have offspring 
“after their kind.” ‘The results are most manifest in 
the cases of feeble-minded women. 

A third very prevalent evil in the management of 
American almshouses is lack of a work-test, and a fail- 
ure to enforce proper discipline among the inmates. 

In small rural communities an almshouse is some- 
times self-supporting. This usually means that the 
county or town owns a farm of moderate size, and that 
a thoroughly good farmer has been employed assuper- 
intendent. Asa rule, not more than 20 per cent. of the 
expenses of an almshouse can be defrayed by the work 
of the inmates. (See PAUPERISM ; DEGENERATION ; 
JUKES ; PRISONS 3; CHARITY ORGANIZATION ; TRAMPS, 
etc.) 


Reference: The one complete book on the subject 
is American Charities, by A. G. Warner, Ph.D., from 
which our statement is abridged ; see also re Spa 
especially the Zenth Annual Report of the New York 
State Board of Chartttes. 


ALTGELD, JOHN P., Governor of Mlinois 
(1895), was born in Prussia in 1848, and when a 
boy emigrated to the United States with his par- 
ents. His father settled on a farm near Mans- 
field, O. When the farm work was not pressing 
he attended the district school, but at the age 
of 16 enlisted in Company C, One Hundred and 
Sixty-third Ohio Infantry, and participated in the 
closing campaign of the Civil War. Returning 
home, he spent the next few years in teaching, 
studying, and working asa farm hand. Then 
he went to St. Louis, where he read law in a 
desultory way, and subsequently continued this 
in a law office at Savannah, Mo. His industry 
and faculty for getting to the heart of a subject 
soon brought him clients and prosperity. In 
1874 he was elected prosecuting attorney of An- 
drew County, but in October of the succeeding 
year he resigned this office and removed to Chi- 
cago. Here he took little interest in politics for 
several years, but in 1884 accepted a nomina- 
tion for Congress in an overwhelming Republi- 
can district, and was defeated, tho by a much 
reduced Republican majority. In 1886, without 
his solicitation, he was nominated for Superior 
Judge of Cook County, which at that time gave 
a Republican majority of about 12,000. He hesi- 
tated some time, but finally accepted, and his 
canvass and organization was so thorough that, 
notwithstanding defections from the Demo- 
cratic Party and quarrels within its ranks, he 
was elected bya large majority, the laboring 
men being especially active in his interests. He 
was on the bench nearly five years, being Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court for one year. A 
multiplicity of private interests compelled him 
to resign this position in August, 1891. He has 
become quite wealthy, principally by the buy- 
ing and selling of real estate in Chicago and in- 
vestments in street railways. He designed and 
built a number of the finest business blocks in 
Chicago. He was nominated for Governor of 
Illinois on the first ballot in the Democratic 
convention of 1892, and made two efficient can- 
vasses of the State—a preliminary one, in which 
he visited every county to ascertain its political 
condition and give instructions for organization, 
and another to address the people on the issues 
of the day, He was triumphantly elected, to the 
surprise of even his own party. For over 30 
years Illinois had been considered safe for 25,000 
to 50,000 Republican plurality. As a business 
man, he applies business principles to the dis- 
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charge of his official duties. He has recently 
gained the hostility of many of the wealthy 
classes through his pardoning, on June, 1893, of 
_the so-called ‘Chicago anarchists,’”” Neebe, 
Fielden, and Schwab. Governor Altgeld’s 
ground for doing this was his belief that their 
trial had not been a fair one. (For a full ac- 
count of Governor Altgeld’s position in-the mat- 
ter, see CHICAGO ANARCHISTS.) Whether right or 
wrong, there is no question among those who 
know him that Governor Altgeld has acted in 
this matter from conscientious principles and 
contrary to his political interests. In the great 
Pullman strike of 1894 he publicly addressed 
President Cleveland, protesting against the 
Presidential policy of sending United States 
troops to keep the peace in Illinois when not re- 
quested to do so by the Governor, he believing 
that Illinois was abundantly able to protect its 
own citizens, and asserting that such action on 
the part of the Federal Government overrode 
the Constitution, and set up what might easily 
lead to a military absolutism. Governor Altgeld 
has written a book on penal machinery, pam- 
phlets in favor of the 8-hour movement and 
similar problems, and a volume entitled Zzve 
Questions (1892). 


ALTRUISM.—A term used in sociology and 
philosophy to denote the benevolent instincts 
and emotions in general, or action prompted by 
them ; and more specifically used of that theory 
of life which would make the living for others 
the central thought of life and the essence of re- 
ligion. It was first employed by Comte, but has 
passed into general use. Herbert Spencer says : 
“Tf we define a/truzsm as being all action, which, 
in the normal course of things, benefits others 
instead of benefiting self, then from the dawn 
of life altruism has been no less essential than 
egoism.’’ (See also InpIvIDUALISM and SociaL- 
IsM.) 


ALTRUIST COMMUNITY.—TheAltruist 
Community was first organized in 1868, and es- 
tablished and incorporated as a benevolent so- 
ciety in Jasper County, Mo., where it remained 
about five years, having there 160 acres of land on 
payments, and an average membership of from 
to to 20 members. Not being able to complete 
its payments, its members were scattered for a 
time, until another place of 500 acres was 
bought on to years’ time, in Dallas County, Mo., 
where it again had from 10 to 30 members, and 
again lost its place at the end of the Io years. 
Still another place was found and paid for, of 
120 acres, in Bollinger County, Mo., where it had 
from six to 12 members, and continued until 1887. 
‘This place was lost by a mortgage given to raise 
money to return investments of withdrawing 
members. In each place it had a different name, 
the first being the Reunion Community, the sec- 

ond the Friendship Community, and the third 
the Mutual Aid Community. 

Since 1887 it has borne the name the Altruist 
Community, and has been located at go1 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., having at three different 
times six to eight adult members, both men and 
women, and a few children—there being one or 
two families and the others single persons. In 
1894 still another place was offered in Arkan- 
sas, and the members accepted there with those 
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in the city numbered 1o in all, with about r2 
more expected to come ; but the place was found 
to be encumbered, and operations discontinued, 
which has left its members scattered and uncer- 
tain until sufficient means can be obtained to 
buy a place with permanent investments near 
St. Louis. 

In the mean time the president of the com- 
munity still holds the organization intact and 
(1895) publishes its monthly paper, 7e Altruzst, 
anda book of 424 pages, containing a full exposi- 
tion of its principles and organization. The 
community owns its own printing material and 
does all its own printing. It designs to con- 
tinue its operations hereafter both in St. Louis 
and in the country near by. ‘ 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
IRON AND STEEL WORKERS.—This as- 
sociation was organized August 3, 1876, by rep- 
resentatives of previous organizations in the iron 
and steel industry—vzz., the Iron and Steel Roll 
Hands ; the Associated Brotherhood of Iron and 
Steel Heaters, Rollersand Roughers ; the United 
Sons of Vulcan, and the Nailers’ Association. 
Of these there were respectively in the organiz- 
ing convention 6, 15,46,and 1. ‘The first presi- 
dent and secretary was Joseph Bishop, with a 
salary of $1500 for the first year, proving a most 
fortunate selection. The object of the associa- 
tion was set forth in a preamble closing with 
these words : j 

‘“« We ask, is it charitable, is it humane, is it 
honest to take from the laborer, who is already 
fed, clothed, and lodged too poorly, a portion of 
his food and raiment, and deprive his family of 
the necessaries of life—by the common resort— 
areduction of his wages? It must not be so. 
To rescue our trades from the condition into 
which they have fallen, and raise ourselves to 
that condition in society to which we, as me- 
chanics, are justly entitled, and to place our- 
selves on a foundation sufficiently strong to se-’ 
cure us from further encroachments, and to ele- 
vate the moral, social, and intellectual condition 
of every iron and steel worker in the country, is 
the object of our national association, and to the 
consummation of so desirable an object we, the 
delegates in convention assembled, do pledge 
ourselves to unceasing effort.” 

Sec. 2 of the constitution stated that the 
objects of this association shall be to obtain by 
conciliation, or by other means that are fair and 
legal, a fair remuneration to the members for 
their labor ; and to afford mutual protection to 
members against broken contracts, obnoxious 
rules, unlawful discharge, or other systems of 
injustice or oppression. The convention decid- 
ed against arbitration by a majority of 50, be- 
cause they preferred boards of conciliation 
(g.v.), but took strong ground against resort to 
strikes, if they could be possibly averted. 

The first year was one of great success, and 
the convention that met in Columbus in 1877 
was one of the best ever held in this country by 
workers in this trade. The next 
year was one of great depression in 
the trade. Prices kept going lower 
to October, 1878. Strikes began to 
multiply. These were not only 
against lowered wages, but against the ‘“ con~ 
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tract system,’ whereby a company kept back 
the first four weeks’ wages and also 25 percent. of 
the wages after that to the end of the year, then 
to be paid to the men, if profits would “ justify 
such payment.’’ As these were found, in the 
opinion of the company, rarely to do so, it natu- 
tally produced great opposition. The associa- 
tion has always been in favor of a high protec- 
tive tariff, and did much up to this year to in- 
duce Congress to increase the duty on tin and 
tin-plate, to prevent old rails being admitted 
under existent duties, and to defeat the Wood 
tariff bill. In 1879 the trade began to revive and 
strikes to cease. The president’s salary was re- 
duced to $1000, and he resigned, saying that if 
the men’s wages had been reduced 33% percent., 
they would all strike. John Jarrett was elected 
president January, 1880. The association grew 
rapidly ; 43 new lodges were organized before 
August. The boom in the trade, however, soon 
ended. In four weeks, commencing April 8, 
prices fell from the highest point reached in the 
boom to the lowest—about 50 percent. Strikes 
became prevalent, the majority ending in the de- 
feat of the men, especially in the East. ‘The 

West was more successful. The 

convention that met in Pittsburg 

History of August, 1880, was the largest yet 

the Iron- held—r1g2 delegates and officers be- 

workers, ing present. The next year was 
one of great trial. Strikes grew 
larger, ending in‘a general strike, 

which was totally defeated. 

At the Cleveland convention in 1881 Canada 
was added to the jurisdiction of the national 
lodge, and colored men were made eligible to 
membership. This year the association was 
represented at the convention of the Federation 
of Labor in Pittsburg, but not after this, because 
of the striking out by the federation from its 
platform of resolution 11, which favored protec- 
tion. The year 1882 was acritical one. Many 
strikes took re including an important one 
at Homestead, which was practically successful. 
Severe jealousies broke out between the boilers 
and finishers. In December, 1882, the Besse- 
mer steel-rail manufacturers proposed a cut in 
wages of 20 per cent., which the president, Mr. 
Jarrett, advised the members to accept. ‘They 
refused, and the manufacturers made a cut of 
33% per cent. The men struck, but after 
months were compelled to accept the 33% cut. 
In August, 1883, Mr. Jarrett resigned the presi- 
dency, to the universal regret, and William 
Weihe was elected. The next year was one of 
decadence. In 1885 the nailers withdrew from 
the association, but in 1886 rejoined it. In 
June, 1885, the association agreed to a reduction 
of 10 per cent. in all departments except that of 
the sheet mills. For the next three years strikes 
were few, and there are few events to be chroni- 
cled up to the great Homestead strike, which 
began on June 30, 1892. On account of the im- 
portance of this, we consider it in an article by 
itself. (See Homesreap.) 

‘The association is not a beneficial order. In case of 
disabled members, voluntary subscriptions are taken 
up, and sums of $1000 to nearly $3000 have been raised 
in this way. The National Labor Tribune has long 
been their organ. The Amalgamated Association has 
never advocated arbitration as a means of settling dis- 


putes or regulating wages. It is somewhat singular, 
too, to observe that though a strong sentiment in favor 
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of arbitration existed among the ironand steel workers 
up to the period of the organization of the Amalgamated 


Association, since then it has steadily been growing 
weaker, until at the present time the 


feeling is one of strong opposition. The Conciliation 

association is, eds para as fa- Preferred to 
iliation. conciliation is A - 

vor of conciliation y Arbitration. 


meant the right to settle or prevent 
labor differences by conferences be- , 
tween the parties interested, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives, these conferences having no power to 
reach a decision save as the result of mutual agree- 
ment. Arbitration provides for a third party. The 
association maintains that arbitration does not and can- 
not protect the workingmen; because, in the first 
lace, there is no fixed point that can be considered as 
air profits to the employer ; and secondly, no provision 
is made to fix a minimum of wages or prices, and con- 
sequently under free competition wages may go to the 
lowest point. As an illustration of this they point to 
the operation of arbitration among the iron-workers 
of the north of England, where prices of iron have be- 
come so low as to leave the wages of the workmen so 
meager that respectable living is out of the question. 
Under arbitration in England, the price of puddling is 
reduced to 6s. and 3d., or $1.50 per ton, with the possi- 
bility that it may be yet further reduced; when with 
conciliation, in this country, the peice of puddling is 
$5 per ton, which is the minimum, based on a two cents 
manufacturers’ card. 

The iron and steel workers have always preferred 
conciliation, The appointment of conference com- 
mittees ph lc agi each side dates from January, 
1865. The result of this—the first meeting of what 
many term the Conciliation Board—was the adoption 
of the following scale of prices: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, 


made this 13th day of February, 1865, between a com- 
mittee of boilers and a committee from the iron manu- 
facturers, appointed to fix a scale of prices to be paid 
for boiling pig iron, based on the manufacturers’ card 
of prices, it being understood either party shall have the 
right and privilege to terminate this agreement by 
giving 90 days’ notice to the other party, and that there 
shall be no deviation without such notice. When the 
manufacturers’ card of prices is at the rate named 
below, the price for boiling shall be at the prices oppo- 
site, per ton of 2340 Ibs.: 


Manufacturers. Boilers. 
Se Counts Per [Di iccnacscesatnn enters ye $0.00 
Se Ne coe kice «ee aren tak ee ee 8. 
ee “ wo 75 
eo edit ke scien ie i 
74g and 74 cents per Ib 
7 “ 6% “ “ ae 
¢ % “ 64% a“ ue “ 

Ci “ 5% “ a“ “ 
ww 25 tt> Glen Ane 
54 5% 
Aer Caan 
eh a ees 
4 “ 37 ‘ ‘ 
3% “oe 4 * i ; 
" = «6 
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This was the adoption of the famous sliding scale of 
prices. It was hailed by all as an era of peace; but, as 
subsequent events showed, they were disappointed. 
Iron declined from 73g cents in February to 4 cents in 
July; and, as a consequence, the price for puddiing 
declined in the proportion stipulated by the scale. 
Impressed with the belief that the basis of the scale 
was too low, the puddlers gave the required 90 days’ 
notice in the summer of that year to terminate the 
agreement. At the expiration of the notice the price 
of iron had advanced slightly, giving the puddlers 

6.00 per ton, whereupon they demanded and received 

2.00 per ton of an advance, making the price $8.00 per 
ton. The latter figure prevailed as the price for pud- 
tee from October, 1865, to October, 1866, when the 
puddlers, believing that the price of iron justified their 
action, demanded an advance of $1.00 per ton, which 
was, with considerable reluctance, conceded by the 
manufacturers. About two months later the manufac- 
turers gave evidence of an unwillingness to continue 
paying the prices, and finally served notice of a reduc- 
tion of $2.00 per ton. This the workmen promptly re- 
jected, when a general lockout resulted in all the Pitts- 
burg and adjacent mills. The lockout lasted from 
December, 1886, to May, 1867, when the employees gave 
in. And so it has gone with varying changes and con- 
flicts and successes and failures, according to the his- 
tory given above. 
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June 2s, 1886, an agreement was entered into between 
the committee of the Manufacturers’ Association and 
a committee of the Amalgamated Association. This 
scale of prices covers every possible detail of boiling, 
muck or puddle mill, bar and nail-plate mill, uide, 
zo-inch, hoop and cotton-tie mills, with its different 
departments of nut iron, channel iron, “T” iron, an- 
gles, clip,or wagon strap, hame iron, ro-inch mill, and 
hoop and cotton-tie mills; also plate and tank mills, 
sheet mills, Birmingham wire-gauge, and nail-cutting. 

Notwithstanding the action in deciding not to affili- 
ate with the Federation of Trades, the iron and steel 
workers are in hearty accord with all the great ques- 
tions of the day, as advocated in the platform of the 
Federation, and the declaration of rinciples of the 
Knights of Labor. They are especially in favor of the 
compulsory education of children, and forbidding the 

employment of children under 15 years of age, and 

the reservation of the land for actual settlers. The 
only essential point of difference is on that of arbitra- 
tion. The association attaches much importance to the 
' question of temperance. It regards intemperance as a 
prolific source from which spring many of the evils 
which the workingman has to endure. Great care 
has always been taken to impress upon the minds of 
the members the necessity of properly husbanding 
their resources. It is notonly necessary that the work- 
men should receive good wages, but also necessary 
that they judiciously spend them. In brief, the sole 
aim of the association is the social, moral, mental, and 
financial improvement of its members. 

Among trade-unions the association has been marked 
for its reliance upon and support of pro- 
tection. It has been thus, while one of 

Protection, the largest and wealthiest, one of the 
most conservative, and in many ways 
least progressive of trade-unions—a fact 

all the more noteworthy, considering the result of the 
last great Homestead strike. Since that strike its 
membership has diminished. Its membership to-day 
Gane, 1895) is reported to be 34,000 in 290 unions, with 
J. C. Kilgallon, 108 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, for secre- 
tary. See TRADE-UNIONS, 


AMANA COMMUNITY.—A German relig- 
jous community on the Iowa River, in Iowa, 
reached at the station of Homestead, on, the Chi- 
eago and Rock Island Railroad. The com- 
munity numbers some 2400 souls, owns about 
25,000 acres, is rated at over $1,000,000 in capi- 
tal, and is in every way an economic and an in- 
dustrial success. Mainly agricultural, it has 
herds of blooded cattle, sheep, hogs, and a large 
number of fine horses. It also does a growing 
manufacturing business. The two largest wool- 
en mills in lowaare owned and operated by the 
community. The famouscolony blue prints are 
made here; 80 pieces of these, containing 45 
yards each, are turned out inaday. The com- 
munity has, moreover, two large flouring-mills, 
with full roller process and elevators, manufac- 
turing pearl barleyand hominy. ‘Thereare also 
three large machine-shops, where most of the 
farm machinery used by the community is made. 
Besides these there are dye-shops, blacksmith- 
shops, sawmills, a printing-office, and other 
lesser industries. Their business is growing 
because their patrons are well treated. Their 
goods are all honest goods, the Amana brand 
telling its own story. 

The community lives in eight villages, two or 
three miles apart, Amana being the center, and 
Homestead the most important railroad office. 

Each village has its own doctor, 
school, post-office, store, hotel, and 
Organization, place of meeting. The government 
of the community is vested in a pres- 
ident—now Dr. Jacob Witmer—and 
a board of 13 directors, elected by the community 
for life. Family life is preserved inviolate, each 
family living alone, except where two or three 
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prefer to live in the same house. ‘They come to- 
gether, however, for common meals in little 
boarding-houses, one for every four families. 
The fare is simple, but abundant and healthy. 
The houses are pleasant and homelike, tho 
unpainted, being covered in summer with 
vines and surrounded by little flower gardens. 
The communism is absolute, all the necessi- 
ties of life being provided freely for all, and 
the industries being operated for the equal ad- 
vantage of all. The life is simple and quiet, 
there béing few amusements and little variety ; 
national holidays and memorial days, how- 
ever, are observed. The community,is very 
religious. A  prayer-meeting is 
held in each village every night 
of the week, where the men sit 
on one side and the women on 
the other, and quietly sing their 
German Lutheran chants, or pray, or read from 
the Bible or the books of their prophets or lead- 
ers. ‘They call their communities True Inspira- 
tion Congregations, and believe in the Trinity, 
justification by faith, the resurrection of the 
dead, the gradual purification of the impenitent 
by fire, the communism of all saints as a neces- 
sary part of Christianity. ‘They believe that an 
era of inspiration began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Holy Ghost speaking to their founder, 
Erasmus Gruber, and other ‘‘ prophets.’’ They 
drink wine made by their own labor, formerly 
brewing the best beer of the State, and deriv- 
ing quite a profit from this, which practice, how- 
ever, they quietly ended when Iowa became a 
prohibition State, doing this out of respect to 
the law and the opinions of their neighbors. 
Wine, however, they give to their employees in 
harvest-time as freely and generously as to them- 
selves. The life being so simple and quiet, and 
without great educational advantages, many of 
the young people leave, and are allowed to do 
so, but usually are glad to come back to the 
peace and quiet plenty of the communal home. 
They do not seek new members, but elect to 
membership those who come and 
after trial prove themselves of the 
right spirit. The universal lan- 
guage is German. ‘The beginning 
of the sect was in Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, where it was founded in 1714 by 
Erasmus Gruber. At his death Christian Metz 
became their leader, and he brought them to 
this countryin 1843. First settling in Ebenezer, 
Erie County, N. Y., they moved to their present 
site in 1855-64. 


Belief, 


History. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION.—Congress at its first session under the 
Constitution proposed to the States 12 articles 
of amendments. Of these 12 articles, 10 were 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of 
the States, and became part and parcel of the 
Constitution from December 15, 1791. These 
amendments constitute the first 10 of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. They, in general, 
relate to the rights of the people and to limita- 
tions of government. 


ART. I. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abri ging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as 
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~ semble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. ae é 

ART. Il. A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ART. III. No soldier shall in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war but ina manner to be prescribed 
by law. } ni 
ART.IV. The right ‘of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized, 

ART. V. No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital on otherwise infamous crime unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the mili- 
tia, when in actual service, in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. : i 

ART. VI. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fa- 
vor, and f0 have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense. 

ART. VII. In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. ? 

ART. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. = Ga 

ART. IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain tights shall not be construed to deny or dispar- 
age others retained by the people. i 

ART. X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
paced are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

The eleventh amendment was proposed at the first 
session of the Third Congress, in 1794, and was declared 
adopted as apart of the Constitution January 8, 1708. 
It is as follows : 

ART, XI. ‘The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any foreign State.” 

The twelfth amendment was proposed at the first 
session of the Eighth Congress, in 1803, and was adopt- 
ed by the requisite number of States the next year. 
At present there are three other amendments—the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth—all of which have 
grown out of the Civil War. 

ART, XII. The electors shall meet in theit respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice- 
President, one of whom at least shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice, 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted fot 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit seal- 
ed to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Reptesentatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then becounted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the high- 
est numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having 
ome vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
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member or members from two thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary toa 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary toa choice. But no person constitutionally 
ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States. _ 

ART. XIII. Sec. r. “Neither Slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” : 

SEe. 2. “ Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by pe hi bp legislation.” 

This amendment was proposed by Congress in 1865 
and ratified by the constitutional number of States the 
same year. ‘ 

ART. XIV. Sec. 1. “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein theyreside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor deny to any Pia 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

SEC. 2. “Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors. for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, ee esentatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State being 21 years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in 
such State.” 

SEC. 3. ‘‘No person shall be a Senator or represen- 
tative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or 
as an_officer of the United States, or as a member of 
any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
two thirds of each house, femove such disability.” 

SEc. 4. “The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection of rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for loss or emancipation of an 
slave ; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shail 
be held illegal and void.” 

SEc. 5. ‘The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
re appropriate legislation, the provisions of this arti- 

e. 

This amendment was proposed by Congress in 1866, 
and was declared to be a part of the Constitution in 
July, 1868. It need not be further discussed here. 

ART. XV., Sec. 1. ‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

SEC. 2. “The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The object of this article was to secure suffrage to the 
colored race, especially to the freedmen of the South. 
It specifies three points in respect to which the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged, either by the National or State Governments: 

1. On account of race, 
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2. On account of color. 
_ 3. On account of previous condition of servitude. ‘ 
Ri was at first proposed to add two other points, na- 
tivity and religion, but these were stricken out before 


_ the proposed amendment was sanctioned by Congress. 


This amendment was proposed by Congress in 1869, 
and was declared to be ratified in 1870. 
J ; WILLIAM A. Mowry. 
(See his Studves in Cruil Government.) 


Concerning amendments to the Constitution, 
Professor Bryce says in his Amerzcan Common- 
wealth, chap. xxxii.: 

“There are therefore two methods of framing and 

proposing amendments. 
‘“*(4d) Congress may itself, by a two- 
' Methods of thirds vote in each house, prepare and 


* propose amendments. 
Making “(B) The legislatures of two thirds of 
Amendments.the States may require Congress to 


summon a Constitutional convention. 

3 Congress shall thereupon do so, having 

no option to refuse; and the convention when called ° 

shall draft and submit amendments. No provision is 

made as to the election and composition of the con- 

vention, matters which would therefore appear to be 
left to the discretion of Congress. 

“There are alsotwo methods of enacting amendments 
framed and proposed in either of the foregoing ways. 
It is left to Congress to Yea one or other method 
as Congress may think fit. 

“(X) The legislatures of three fourths of the States 
may fatify any amendments submitted to them. 

“(Y) Conventions may be called in the several States, 
and three fourths of these conventions may ratify. 

“On all the occasions on which the amending power 
has been exercised, method 4 has been employed for 
proposing and method YX for ratifying—z.e., no drafting 
conventions of the whole Union or ratifying conven- 
tions in the several States have ever been summoned. 
The Pere of the action of Congress and the State 
legislatures may be ascribed to the fact that it has 
never been desired to remodel the whole Constitution, 
but only to make changes or additions on special points. 
Moreover, the procedure by national and State con- 
ventions might be slower, and would involve contro- 
versy over the method of electing those bodies. The 
consent of the President is not required to a constitu- 
tional amendment. A two-thirds majority in Con- 
gress can override his veto of a bill, and at least that 
majority is needed to bring a constitutional amend- 
ment before the people. 

“There is only one provision of the Constitution which 
cannot be changed by this process. It is that which 
secures to each and every State equal representation 
in one branch of the legislature. ‘No State without its 
consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 


Senate’ (Art. V.). ... The amendments made by the 
above process (4+) to the Constitution have been in 
lrg. ~ « s 


“Many amendments to the Constitution have been at 
various times suggested to Congress by 
P, Presidents, or brought forward in Con- 
Attempts at gress by members, but very few of these 
Amendments. have ever obtained the requisite two- 

"thirds vote of both houses. In 1789, 

however, and again in 1807, amendments 

were passed by Congress and submitted 
to the States for which the requisite majority of three 
fourths of the States was not obtained; and in Febru- 
ary and March, 1861, an amendment forbidding the Con- 
stitution to be ever so amended as to authorize Con- 
gress to interfere with the ‘domestic institutions,’ in- 
cluding slavery, of any State, was passed in both houses, 
but never submitted to the States, because war broke 
out immediately afterward. It would doubtless, had 
peace been preserved, have failed to obtain the accept- 
ance of three fourths of the States, and its effect could 
only have been to require those who might thereafter 


. propose to amend the Constitution so as to deal with 


slavery, to propose also the repeal of this particular 
amendment itself. .. . 
“Why, then, has the regular procedure for amend- 
ment proved in practice so hard to apply? _ ; 
“Partly, of course, owing to the inherent disputatious- 
ness and perversity (what the Ameri- 


cans call Dees Ara) i Hotheg ve 

i men, It is difficult to get twothirds 0 
Evils of the two assemblies (the houses of Congress) 
System. and three fourths of 38 commonwealths, 


each of which acts by two assemblies, 
for the State legislatures are all double- 


chambered, to agree to the same practical proposition. . - 
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Except under the pressure of urgent troubles, such as 
were those which procured the acceptance of the Consti- 
tution itself in 1788, few persons or bodies will consent 
to forego objections of detail, perhaps in themselves 
reasonable, for the mere sake of agreeing to what others 
have accepted. They want to have what seems to 
themselves the very best, instead of a second best sug- 
gested by some one else. Now, bodies enjoying so 
much legal independence as do the legislatures ofthis 
States, far from being disposed to defer to Congress or 
to one another, are more jealous, more suspicious, 
more vain and opinionated, than so many individuals. 
Nothing but a violent party spirit, seeking either a 
common party object or individual gain to flow from 
party success, makes them work together. 

“If an amendment comes to the legislatures recom- 
mended by the general voice of their party, they will 
be quick to adopt it. But in that case it will encounter 
the hostility of the opposite party, and parties are in 
most of the Northern States usually pretty evenly 
balanced. It is seldom that a two-thirds majority in 
either house of Congress can be secured on a party 
issue; and, of course, such majorities in both houses 
and a three-fourths majority of State legislatures on a 
party issue are still less probable. Now, in a country 
pervaded by the spirit of party, most questions either 
are at starting, or soon become, controversial. A 
change in the Constitution, however useful its ultimate 
consequences, is likely to be for the moment deemed 
more advantageous to one party than to the other, and 
this is enough to make the other party oppose it. In- 
deed, the mere fact that a proposal comes from one 
side rouses the suspicion of the other. Thereis always 
that dilemma of which England has so often felt the 
evil consequences, If a measure of reform is immedi- 
ately pressing, it becomes matter of party contention, 
it excites temper and passion. If it is not pressing, 
neither party, having other and nearer aims, cares to 
take it up and push it through. In America, a party 
amendment to the Constitution can very seldom be 
carried. A non-party amendment falls into the cate- 
gory of those things which, because they are every- 
body’s business, are the business of nobody. 

“Tt is evident, when one considers the nature of a 
rigid or supreme constitution, that some method of 
altering it so as to make it conform to altered facts and 
ideas isindispensabie. A European critic may remark 
that the American method has failed to answer the ex- 
pectations formed of it. The belief, he will say, of its 
authors was that while nothing less than a pretty gen- 
eral agreement would justify alteration, that agree- 
ment would exist when obvious omissions preventing 
its smooth working were discovered. But this has not 
come to pass. There have been long and fierce con- 
troversies over the construction of several points in 
the Constitution, over the right of Congress to spend 
money on internal improvements, to charter a national 
bank, to impose a protective tariff—above all, over the 
treatment of slavery in the Territories. But the 
method of amendment was not applied to any of these 
questions, because no general agreement could be 
reached upon them, or indeed upon any but quite 
secondary matters. So the struggle over the interpre- 
tation of a document which it was found impossible to 
amend passed from the law courts to the battle-field. 
Americans reply to such criticisms by observing that 
the power of amending the Constitution is one which 
cannot prudently be employed to conclude current 
political controversies, that if it were so used no con- 
stitution could be either rigid or reasonably permanent, 
that some latitude of construction is desirable, and that 
in the above-mentioned cases amendments excluding 
absolutely one or other of the constructions contended 
for would either have tied down the legislature too 
peg or have hastened a probably inevitable con- 

ict. 

(For a different view, however, see CONSTITUTION- 
ALISM, also REFERENDUM.) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, >THE, 
formed in Philadelphia, December 14, 1889, for 
the purpose of promoting the political and so- 
cial sciences. 

While it does not exclude any portion of the 
field indicated in its title, yet its chief object is 
the development of those aspects of the political 
and social sciences which are either entirely 
omitted from the programs of other societies, 
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or which do not at present receive the attention 
they deserve. ; 

Among such subjects may be mentioned so- 
ciology, comparative constitutional and admin- 
istrative law, philosophy of the State, and such 
portions of the field of politics, including finance 
and banking, as are not adequately cultivated 
by existing organizations. : 

A special effort is made to collect and publish 
material which will be of use to students, and 
which do¢s not now reach the public in any sys- 
tematic way, as, for example, the texts in Eng- 
lish of the constitutions of leading foreign coun- 
tries ; regular accounts of current instruction in 
political and social topics at home and abroad ; 
descriptive bibliographies ; discussions of muni- 
cipal government, etc. : 

The plan of the academy includes regular sci- 
entific meetings for the presentation of papers 
and communications, establishment of a library, 
and the dissemination of knowledge on political 
and social topics through its publications, and by 
such other means as may seem suitable. 

The income of the academy at present is de- 
rived from the annual membership fee, which is 
$5, the life-membership fee, which is $100, and 
from the contributions of those who may be 
willing to assist in its work. It is desired to 
secure the establishment of prizes and fellow- 
ships. 

oe one may become a member on being ap- 
proved by the council and paying the annual or 
life-membership fee. Members are entitled to 
receive the regular publications of the academy, 
submit papers and communications, and to at- 
tend and take part in all scientific meetings. 
Life members are exempt from all annual fees. 
Its annual meeting is held in January, 

The list of members now (1895) includes about 
300, and the names of nearly all the prominent 
thinkers and writers on political, economic, and 
social topics in the United States and Canada, 
and many in Europe. 

The proceedings of the academy are published 
in the form of a periodical called the Anza/s 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sczence, which, together with such other 
matter as may be published for that purpose, 
is sent to all members of the academy free of 
charge. 

The articles in the annals more important for 
permanent use are usually reprinted in separate 
editions and sold at low price. Over 160 have 
been reprinted in five years, such as Professor 
Gedding’s Province of Sociology, Dr. J. S. 
Billings’ Public Health and Municipal Gov- 
ernment, Professor Common's Proportional 
Representation, G. K. Holmes’ 4 Decade of 
Mortgages, Professor Patten's The Theory of 
Soczal Forces. i 


AMERICA. See Unirep Srarrs ; AGRICUL- 
TURE ; Army, etc, 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION.—This body was organized at Saratoga, 
September 9, 1885. ‘The declared objects of the 
association are : 

1. The encouragement of economic research, 
especially the historical and statistical study of 
the actual conditions of industrial life. 
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2, The publication of economic monographs. 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom of 
economic discussion. ‘The association, as such, 
will take no partisan attitude, nor will it commit 
its members to any position on practical eco- 
nomic questions. ‘ 

4. The establishment of a bureau of informa- 
tion designed to aid members in their economic 
studies. ‘ 

Any person may become a member of this as- 
sociation by paying $3, and after the first year 
may continue a member by paying an annual 
fee of $3. On payment of $50 any person may 
become a life member, exempt from annual 
dues. 

Each member is entitled to receive all reports 
and publications of the association. eine 

‘The membership is now about 7oo, and is still 

owing. Valuable monographs have been pub- 
lished by the association since its start, and are 
still published six times a year, at $4 per year. 
Prizes are also offered by the association for the 
best monographs on appointed subjects, and 
they have produced some of the best papers yet 
written on Child Labor, the Tenement Prob- 
lem, etc. The association has annual meetings, 
usually in December, and standing committees 
on the following subjects : 

On Labor. 

On Transportation. 

On Trade. 

On Public Finance. 

On Industrial and Technical Education. 
On Exchange. 

On General Questions of. Economic Theory. 
On Statistics. 

9g. On Teaching Political Economy. 

Besides the above-mentioned monographs, 
the association has recently commenced issuing 
a series of somewhat more popular Economic 
Studies, The monographs are to appear at ir- 
regular intervals. The subjects for the studies 
are such as: The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity ; The 
Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency ; The Popu- 
list Movement, Among the monographs are: 
The Relation of the Modern Municipality to 
the Gas Supply, by Professor E. J. James; 
Relation of the State to Industrial Action, 
by Professor H. C. Adams; Soczalism in Eng- 
land, by Sidney Webb; Ax Honest Dollar, 
by President E. Benjamin Andrews; AJumzcz- 
pal Ownership of Gas in the United States, 
by Professor E. W. Remis; Zhe Szlver Situa- 
tion in the United States, by Professor F, W. 
Taussig ; The Housing of the Poor in Amert- 
can Cities, by M. T. Reynolds. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR, THE.—Originally organized in Balti- 
more, August 20, 1866. The trade assemblies 
of New York City and Baltimore had issued 
a call fora national congress of trade-unions, 
and over 100 delegates responded, represent- 
ing 60 different organizations. The result was 
the formation of what was called the Na- 
tional Labor Union. Resolutions were passed 
in favor of the eight-hour day, labor jour- 
nals, cooperative stores, agriculture in the 
South, improved artisans’ dwellings, mechanics’ 
-nstitutes, against unpaid prison labor, depre- 
cating strikes, advising the unemployed to go 
on public land, asserting that land should go to 
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the actual settler, pledging support to sewin 

women, etc. The reneletiad ities was pean 
most significant of both the weakness and the 
strength of this union was one declaring against 
existing political parties, and for the organization 
of an independent National Labor 
Party, the object of which should be 
to secure the enactment of a law 
making eight hours a day’s work. 
; On the political question the Na- 
tional Labor Union was, erelong, to go to pieces. 
‘The eight-hour policy was to become the dis- 
tinctive policy of the Federation of Labor. The 
New York 7rzdune declared the convention to 


Origin. 


represent the intelligence, education, and en- 


terprise of the working men of the Union. 


Subsequent conventions were held at Chicago (1867), 


where 200 delegates were present; at Pittsburg (1868) ; 


New York (1868) ; Chicago (1869); Boston (1870) ; Phila- 
delphia (2871), and Columbus (1872). At thisconvention 
the union undertook to nominate a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, an attempt which led 
to such discussions and dissensions, that, in connection 
with the financial! crisis of 1873, the order was broken 
up. An important industrial congress, however, met 
at Rochester, N. Y., April 14, 1874, Robert Schilling 
presiding, and the congress adopted a Declaration of 
Principles drafted by George E. McNeill, which is of 
significance, as the Declaration was afterward adopt- 
ed by the Knights of Labor (g.v.), which organization 
had been founded and was for a whileto rival the 
Federation. 

After the Columbus convention it was nine 
years, however, before any national federation of 
trade-unions was formed. But in 1881, 107 
delegates, representing nearly 250,000 workers, 
met in convention in Pittsburg, Pa., and estab- 
lished the Federation of Organized Trade and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, 
now known as the American Federation of 
Labor. A clear exposition of the general policy 
was made in a document read at the second con- 
vention of the Federation, held in Cleveland, O., 
on November 21, 1882. This document urged 
not political, but industrial unity as the prime 
object that the Federation should aim at—‘‘ not 
by prescribing a stereotyped, uniform plan of 
organization for all, regardless of their experi- 
ence or necessities, nor by antagonizing or aim- 
ing to destroy existing organizations, but by 
preserving all that is integral in them and 
widening their scope, so that each, without sub- 
merging its individuality, may act with the 
others in all that concerns them. ‘The benefit 
of this Federation was not only to render pecu- 
niary and moral assistance in case of strikes or 
Jockouts, but to lessen the number of these con- 
flicts by causing unscrupulous employers to hesi- 
tate before declaring war on employees rein- 
forced by such a body. A systematic plan of 
propaganda was inaugurated. Its aim was to 
place a check on the transportation of labor and 
to get an enactment by the workmen themselves 
that on a given day eight hours should constitute 
a day’s work, and that they ought to enforce it 
themselves.’’ 

The Federation held from the start a distinc- 
tive policy from that of the Knights of Labor. 
Whereas the Knights strove to bring all working 
people not only into one order, but largely into 
one form of organization, and did not respect the 
autonomy of trade organizations, the Federation 
of Labor has always stood for allowing each 
trade to organize and control its craft in its own 
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way. It has always been literally a federation 
of trade-unions, and on this policy has steadily 
acted. For awhile, however, the Knights of 
Labor was the more popular organization, and 
sprang into rapid growth. The effort, how- 
ever, to mould various trades and degrees of 
development into one form proved eventually the 
weakness of the order, and it has of late years 
gone rapidly down, while the Federation, with its 
wiser policy, has steadily grown in strength and 
in numbers. The difference of principle, how- 
ever, between the two organizations, and unfor- 
tunate personal issues and jealousies that grew 
out of it, long retarded the development of or- 
ganized labor. ‘To-day, however, the policy of 
the Federation is almost everywhere triumphant, 
though the Knights still (1895) in certain sections 
and certain trades have considerable strength. 


The third convention was held in New York City on 
August 21,°1883. At this convention the Legislative 
Committee was instructed to present a bill to Congress 
creating a National Department of La- ; 
bor; and acommittee was also appointed 
to confer with the Knights of Labor with History, 

a view to the unification and consolida- 

tion of all labor efforts. This attempt 

has been made almost every year since, but kever 
with success, 

The fourth convention was held in Chicago, 311., on 
October 7, 1884, when steps where taken for a generai 
propaganda in behalf of the eight-hour system, and May 
1, 1886, was fixed upon as the date of the general 
inauguration. It will be remembered, however, that 
the Anarchists at Chicago took advantage of this 
movement to rouse the people with their incendiary 
ideas, and that on May s5, 1886, the bomb was thrown 
at Haymarket Square, Chicago. This act very much 
hindered the legitimate work of organized labor. 
Nevertheless, some unions succeeded at this time in 
gaining the eight-hour day. 

The fifth convention was held in Washington on 
December 8, 1885, and was marked by measures which 
were taken to prevent the abuse of the boycott, the 
usefulness of which had become impaired by unscru- 

ulous persons and rival factions, who resorted to that 

egitimate and powerful weapon upon every frivolous, 

trivial, or imaginary grievance, and was often levied 
upon goods of firms that employed none but union 
workmen and paid the highest rate of wages in their 
line of manufactures. 

The sixth convention was held in Columbus, O., on 
December 8, 1886. This convention had been origi- 
nally called to meet in St. Louis, but the necessity of 
taking defensive measures against the unwarranted 
aggressions upon trade-unions, in some instances even 
denying them the right of existence, and a considerable 
accession to the ranks of the Federation resulting 
therefrom, led to considerable modifications. At this 
convention 25 affiliated national organizations were 
represented, with an aggregate membership of 316,469 
workmen; a more perfect plan of organization was 
adopted and the title changed to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. ; 

The next annual convention was held in Baltimore, 
Md., on December, 1887. ‘The roll of this convention 
exhibited 58 delegates, representing 4o national and in- 
ternational unions and central organizations. Includ- 
ing the local trade-unions having no national head 
and the “federal labor unions” affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, but, for economic rea- 
sons, not sending delegates, this convention represent- 
ed 2421 unions or branches, and a total membership of 
600,340 members in good standing. 2 

The third convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, but the eighth consecutive annual gathering of 
the representatives of the trade and labor unions of 
America, was held in St. Louis, Mo., on December 11, 
12,13, 14, and 1s, 1888. The proceedings, which were 
marked by the greatest unanimity and enthusiasm, | 
will be held memorable by the adoption of a resolu-| 
tion fixing the date for the general inauguration of the! 
eight-hour work-day at May 1, 1890. Looking to this end, | 
it was decided to call simultaneous mass-meetings 
in all cities of the country on four important national! 
holidays—v7z., Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1889; Independence Day, July 4, 1889; Labor Day, 1889, 
and Washington’s Birthday, 1890, 
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The ninth convention was held in Boston, Mass., 
December 10-14, 1889. Among the important meas- 
ures adopted were to extend an invitation to the labor 
organizations of the world to attend an International 
Labor Congress at Chicago during the World’s Fair; 
resolutions of thanks to European working men for their 
eordial indorsement of the proposed inauguration 
of the eight-hour work-day, and steps to further such 
cooperation; indorsement of the Australian system 
of ballot reform; the employers’ liability law, and the 
rejection of a resolution looking to “the formation of 
a political labor party.”’ The Executive Council were 
empowered to select such trade as they might deem 
best for the concentration of effort to secure the adop- 
tion of the eight-hour work-day on Mayr. The plan 
was for all unions of some one trade to strike on May 
x for the eight-hour day, while all other trades were to 
support them, The next year some other trade was to 
strike, and all other trades to support it. As is well 
known, The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America were selected to strike the first 
year, and the movement was successful in 137 cities, 
and benefited 46,197 workmen of that trade. In some 
other cities it was partly successful, and in others not 
at all. At least much was gained and agitation very 
much increased. : 

The tenth annual convention was held in Detroit, 
Mich., on December 8, 1890, and remained in session six 
days; 103 delegates were present, representing 83 
organizations. Since the previous convention 282 
charters had been issued, and the national trade- 
unions reported having established 913 branches in 
the same time; these also reported 1163 strikes, of 
which number 989 were successful, 76 lost, and 98 com- 
promised. All reported an increase of wages from 7 to 
25 percent., except one, which was owing to dullness of 
trade. The actionof the Executive Councilin selecting 
the miners as the next trade to move toward eight 
hours was concurred in. 

The action of the convention producing the most 
interest, for the time being, and occupying a large 

share of time, was that of again defining 
aad amide of she pop parle Ae pat ote 
+48 of Labor toward political parties seeking 

P olitical affiliations. A hatter hoe been refused 

Attitude. to the Central Labor Federation of New 

York City upon the ground that among 

the list of bodies attached to that body 
was the name of the American Section of the Socialist 
Labor Party. After protracted debates said action was 
indorsed by alarge majority. Intakingthis stepit was 
clearly understood that the character of the party did 
not enter into the question any more than if they had 
been Prohibitionists, the Farmers’ Alliance, or a mixed 
Local ee toad of the Knights of Labor, all of whom 
make similar claims of seeking solely the economic wel- 
fare of the toiler. It wasa reaffirmation of the tradi- 
tional policy since organization to restrict their united 
efforts solely to industrial ends without doing aught to 
awaken either ele or religious dissensions among 
their diversified membership, and the necessity of con- 
fining membership in a Federation of “ Trade and Labor 
Unions” to such a. 

It was distinctly declared by the supporters of the 
position that they opposed neither socialism nor inde- 
pendent political action, but simply the introduction 
of politics into the Federation. Nevertheless, since 
this vote the leaders of the Federation and supporters 
of the position have been denounced by the socialists 
as reactionary and traitors to the cause of labor. 

The strike of the miners on May 1, owing to strongly 
unfavorable conditions in their industry, was only very 
partial and accomplished little more than the agitation 
of the idea. 

The eleventh annual convention was held in Birming- 
ham, Ala., the first time in the history of the general 
labor movement that one of its conventions has met 
inthe South. The influences were vastly beneficial to 
organization in that section of the country. At this 
convention it was resolved to test the constitutionality 
of the conspiracy laws and the rights of the courts to 
issue writs of injunction on wage-workers charged 
with no offense against the law, but engaged in a con- 
test with their employers. An investigation of the 

Sweating” system and the abolition of this social 
crime were demanded at the hands of Congress. Re 
newed pledges to attain the eight-hour work-day were 
made and action taken for its enforcement. Protests 
against convict labor coming in competition with free 
labor were entered. Selection of organizer for woman’s 
labor wasauthorized. The abolition of child labor was 
demanded. Counter propositions to the Knights of 
Labor were made, which if accepted would avoid dis- 
putes between the two organizations, 
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The twelfth annual convention was held at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., December 12-17, 1892 ; 67 organizations were 
represented. Since the previous convention 277 charters 
had been issued. Strong ground was taken as regards. 
the restriction of undesirable immigrants. It was. 
unanimously resolved to adhere to the plan of opera- 
tions that had been followed in the past—organiza- 
tion of trade-unions. President Gompers in his open- 
ing address said: ‘‘ We should rather be a umz¢ 1 our 
demands than a political party.” A resolution in favor 
of Government ownership of all telegraph and tele- 
phone systems was adopted. Protests were made 
against Sunday labor and convictlabor. Itwasagreed 
to memorialize Congress in order to secure a law pro- 
viding protection to the trade-marks and labels of or- 
ganized labor. Direct legislation—initiative and ref- 
erendum—was indorsed. Strong resolutions were 
passed concerning the Homestead strike. ee 

The convention was marked by a strong spirit of 
patriotic feeling at a meeting in Liberty Hall, coupled 
with a sense that the Federation was battling to-day 
for liberty as truly imperiled as 100 years before. 

The thirteenth convention met in Chicago December, 
1893. Perhaps the most important subject before the 
convention was the following resolution, which was in- 
troduced, discussed, and referred to the various unions. 
to be voted on during the year: :. 

Whereas, the trade-unionists of Great Britain have, 
by the light of experience and the logic of progress, 
adopted the principle of independent labor politics as 
an auxiliary to their economic action; and : 

Whereas, such action has resulted in the most grati- 
fying success; and a 

Whereas, such independent labor politics are based. 
upon the following program, to wit: 

1. Compulsory education, 

2. Direct legislation. 

3. A legal eight-hour work day. : 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine, and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body, 
or life. 

6. The abolition of the contract system in all public 
work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street-cars, and gas 
and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat, 
and power. . 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, rail- 
roads, and mines. 

tro. The collective ownership by the people of all 
means of production and distribution. 

11. The principle of the referendum in all legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore, Resolved, that this convention hereby 
indorses this political action of our British comrades ;. 
and 

Resolved, that this programme and basis of a political 
labor movement be, and is hereby, submitted for the 
consideration of the labor organizations of America, 
with the request that their delegates to the next annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed on this most important subject. 

The fourteenth annual convention met in Denver 
December, 1894. At this convention the above resolu- 
tions were discussed and the first nine adopted with 
little discussion, and with substantial unanimity and 
with substantially no change. Plank 11 was incorpo- 
rated with plank 2, makin that plank read: “ Direct 
legislation through the initiative and referendum.” 
Plank 3 was made to read ‘ta legal work-day of not 
more than eight hours.’’ In Plank 8 the words “ water- 
works” were substituted after the words “street cars.” 
The great discussion came on plank ro. After a long 
debate it was defeated, and three resolutions substitut- 
ed for it, as follows: (1) The abolition of the monopoly 
system of land-holding and the substitution therefor 
of a title of eoeupaney and use only (carried by a vote 
of r2t7 to 913). (2) The repeal of all conspiracy and 
penal laws affecting seamen and other workmen, in- 
corporated inthe Federal and State laws of the United 
States. (3) The abolition of the monopoly privilege 
of issuing money and substituting therefor a system 
of direct issuance to and by the people. The social- 
ists, however, who favored plank 1o held that it had 
only been defeated by delegates disobeying their in- 
structions, and so on the vote to adopt the resolu- 
tions as a whole they voted no, and the vote was lost 
by 1173 to 735, the socialists hoping that next year (1896) 
they may carry the plank. 

The convention also adopted a resolution demanding 
the re-enactment of the Silver Coinage Law of 1837 upon 


a ratio of 16 to 1. The committee on the president’s. 


address reported, indorsing the position of the execu-. 
tive council in the American Railway Union strike, and. 
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Tecommending the fixing of May 1, 18 
an effort to establish ben eot nner og ae ceaanme 
. Samuel Gompers, who had been for many years 
the capable president. of the Federation, was defeated 
and r. John McBride, the head of the Miners’ Union, 
eiected in his place. At the meeting in New York 
however (December, 1895), the Federation reelected 
Mr. Gompers and voted to confine its main attention 
to the eight-heur movement. 

December, 1893, the following national trade-unions 
were represented in the American Federation; the 
first figure representing the number of local unions in 
the trade, the second the total membership: Bakers, 
120—13,300; barbers, 82—1800; blacksmiths, 19—r500; 
boiler-makers, 32—9000; bookkeepers, 15—r100; box- 
makers, 22—9003 brewers, 75—11,000; bottle-blowers, 
61—7000; bricklayers, 230—33.500; brass-workers, 33— 
4000; carpenters, 824—65,700; cigar-makers, 329—27,- 
500; Carriage-makers, 35—1800; coopers, 36—2600; 
clerks, 81—3200; coal-miiners, 260—21,000 ; conductors, 
255—S8000; cloak-makers, 1o—2500; electrical-workers, 
49—s200; engineers (locomotive), 420— 
30,500; (Stationary), 130—6400; firemen, 
72—24,000 ; furniture-workers, 41—6500; 

urriers, 7—1200; garment-workers, 44 
—7590; glass employees, 4—800; glass- 
workers, 117—8100; grinders, 18—14003; granite-cut- 
ters, 133—1700; hatters, 25;—5800; harness-makers, 22 
—1500; horse-collar-makers, 26—2800; horseshoers, 
2800 members; iron-molders, 278—36,000; iron and 
cornice-workers, 68—3500; iron and steel-workers, 
349—45,000; Knife-makers, 6—s00; laborers, 54—9500; 
machinists, 154—10,900 ; musicians, 58—ro,500 ; pattern- 
makers, 34—6000; painters and decorators, 201—15,000 ; 
piano-makers, 46—5600; plasterers, 83—13,000; plumb- 
ers, 36—6500; polishers, 26—1100; printers, 359—32,- 
300; Quarrymen, 26—2400; railway employees, 33—16,- 
500; Seamen, 16—5500; shoe-lasters, 76—10,500; shoe- 
makers, 61—7500; silk-workers, 12—1000; spinners, 14 
—10,200 ; Stone-cutters, 14—1500; switchmen, 120—6500; 
trainmen, 486—24,000; tack-makers, 6—450; tailors, 
220—18,500; tanmers, g—800; telegraphers, 74—3500; 
textile-workers, 18—8000; tile-layers, 10—3000; wait- 
e€TS, 23—I900; Weavers, 5—350; woodworkers, 5—300; 
ae engravers, 5—300; wood-carvers, 600 mem- 

Ts. 

This represents a total of 7031 local unions and an 
aggregate membership of 652,300. This list does not in- 
elude 1500 local unions affiliated with the American 
Federation, and several thousand other unaffiliated 
local unions, all of which have no national head. A 
few of these unions are not yet formally affiliated with 
the Federation of Labor, yet allare united by virtue 
of a common polity. 

At present, owing to the hard times, the number 
standing as paid upon the books of the Federation is 

robably somewhat less, but the real strength of the 
Bisecstios is uadoubtedly greater than in 1893. Dur- 
ing 1804 charters were given to five new national un- 
ions and 167 local unions, while $22,493.78 were received. 


The constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, in its features of general interest, is 
as follows: 


Statistics, 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas, a struggle is going on in all the nations 
of the civilized world, between the oppressors and the 
oppressed of all countries, a struggle between the cap- 
italist and the laborer, which grows in intensity from 
year to year, and will work disastrous results to the 
toiling millions if they are not combined for mutual 
protection and benefit ; ; 

It therefore behooves the representatives of the 
trades and labor unions of America, in convention 
assembled, to adopt such measures and disseminate 
such principles among the mechanics and laborers of 
our country as will permanently unite them to secure 
the recognition of the rights to which they are justly 
entitled. 

We therefore declare ourselves in favor of the for- 
mation of a thorough federation, embracing every 
trade and labor organization in America, organized 
under the trade-union system. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—Wame. 


This association shall be known as the American 
Federation of Labor, and shall consist of such 
trade and labor unions as shall conform to its rules 
and regulations, 
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ARTICLE II.—Odvects. 


SEC, 1. The objects of this Federation shail be 
the encouragement and formation of local trade and 
labor unions and the closer federation of such 
societies through the organization of central trade 
and labor unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Territorial, or Pro- 
vincial organizations, to secure legislation in the 
interest of the working masses. 

SEC. 2. The establishment of national and interna- 
tional trade-unions, based upon a strict recognition 
of the autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies. 

SEc. 3. An American federation of all national and 
international trade-unions, to aid and assist each 
other; and, furthermore, to secure national legisla- 
tion in the interest of the working people, and influence 
public opinion, by peaceful and legal methods, in favor 
of organized labor. 

Sec. 4. To aid and encourage the labor press of 
America. 


ARTICLE III.—Convention, 


Sec. 1. The convention of the Federation shall 
meet annually at 1o A.M., on the second Monday in 
December, at such place as the delegates have selected 
at the preceding convention. 


ARTICLE IX.— Revenue. 
Sec. 1. The revenue of the Federation shall be 


derived as follows: From international and national , 


trade-unions a per capita tax of one fourth of one cent 
per member per month; from local trade-unions and fed- 
eral unions, one cent per member per month; and from 
central labor unions of city and State federated bodies, 
$25 per annum. All moneys shall be payable to the 
secretary of the Federation. 


ARTICLE X.—JMiscellaneous. 


SEc. 3. Any seven wage workers of one trade of good 
character, and favorable to trade-unions, and not 
members of any body affiliated with this Federation, 
who will subscribe to this constitution, shall have the 
power to form a local body, to be known as a Fed- 
eral Labor Union, and they shall hold regular meet- 
ings for the purpose of strengthening and advancing 
the trades-union movement, and shall have the power 
to make their own rules in conformity with this con- 
stitution, and shall be granted a local certificate by the 
president of this Federation, provided the request for 
a certificate be indorsed by the nearest local or na- 
tional trades-union officials connected with this Fed- 
eration. : 


The Federation publishes a monthly, 7he 
American Federationist, at 50 cents a month, 
and considerable tract literature. For all in- 
formation address the secretary (1895), Aug. 
McCraith, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(See TravE-Unrons. ) 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The American Forestry Association 
(formerly Congress), composed of delegates from 
all the States, meets annually. The twelfth an- 
nual meeting was held at Washington, D.C., De- 
cember, 1893. J. D. W. French, Boston, Mass. 
(1895), is corresponding secretary. Local or 
State associations have been formed in Colorado, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Texas, South Carolina, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and New Jersey. (See Forestry.) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIOLOGY, THE.—Founded at 
Chautauqua July 20, 1893. The objects ot the 
society, as stated in the constitution, are : 

1. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate 
authority to rule social practice. 

2., To study in common how to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the social and economic 
difficulties of the present time. 
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3. To present Christ as the living Master and 
King of men, and His kingdom as the complete 
ideal of human society to be realized on earth. 

The institute is interdenominational, and aims 
to carry out its objects by publications, by lec- 
tures and addresses, by the establishment of 
libraries, professorships, etc., and especially by 
the formation of local institutes following 
prescribed courses of study. It holds at least 
one general meeting in each year, thus far in 
Chautauqua. ‘There have been also institutes 
of the society held at Grinnell, Ia., Oberlin, 
O., and other places, largely under the guidance 
of Professor George D. Herron (g.v.), of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, la. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 
—Organized in 1885. The purposes of this in- 
stitution, briefly stated, are to promote every- 
where and through all practicable agencies, in- 
cluding home influences, educational institu- 
tions, the press and the platform, the integrity, 
intelligence, patriotism, and vigilance, which are 
essential to the common weal under the rule of 
the people. The membership includes council- 
ors in every State, whose high character, com- 
manding influence, and subordination of selfish 
considerations to the public good qualify them 
for the high service in which the institute seeks 
to enlist them. The president of the institute 
(1895) is Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D. 

Control is vested in 33 trustees, chosen for pe- 
riods of one, two, and three years, who elect their 
own successors. Provision is made for a faculty, 
an advisory body, composed of members specially 
qualified for assistance in the formation of plans. 
The immediate supervision of its affairs is in- 
trusted to its president and the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees. It has corre- 
sponding members of its faculty in a majority 
of colleges, a corps of 230 lecturers, and the co- 
operation of a steadily growing body of council- 
ors, composed of citizens of the highest character 
in all parts of the country, chosen with a view 
to their willingness and ability to render useful 
service unitedly or as individuals. 

The work of the institute is carried on in sev- 
eral departments, as follows : 


I. Exrenston DEPARTMENT. 


Department of Popular Work. 


The chief purpose of this department is to se- 
cure the cooperation, in efforts to promote good 
citizenship, of suitable organizations, of either 
adults or youths, in cities, villages, and rural 
communities. The institute seeks to bring such 
organizations, already existing or effected for 
the purpose, into relation with itself as auxil- 
jiaries, and to interest them in provisions for the 
intelligent consideration of current events and 
all questions vitally related to good government, 
the maintenance of law and order, and the wel- 
fare of society. Animportant feature of the de- 
partment is its corps of lecturers, numbering 
upward of 225 citizens, all exceptionally quali- 
fied for useful service, through the delivery of 
addresses before lyceums, secular and religious 
associations of young people, teachers’ institutes 
and other educational assemblies, religious 
meetings, students in colleges and public schools, 
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working men’s societies, law and order societies, | 


municipal leagues, good government clubs, and 
other civic associations, and especially before 
the various organizations related to the institute 
as auxiliaries. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


This department has recently been formed 
by the consolidation of the departments of Pub- 
lic School Work, of College and Professional 
School Work, and of Business Schools. It is 
devoted to the promotion, in cooperation with 
the officers and teachers of schools and colleges, 
of such instruction as shall most fully qualify 
American youth for the discharge of civic obli- 
gations. 


III. DEPARTMENT OF THE PRESs. 


Through this department the institute seeks 
to disseminate information as to its purposes, 
to enlist the cooperation of daily, weekly, and 
other publications and writers for the press ; 
and also to present to the members and the 
public generally, through its official organ, the 
American Journal of Politics, the best thought 
of the day upon public questions, a record of the 
progress of efforts for political and social ad- 
vancement, and other valuable information. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION. 
Civil Service and Law Reform. 


In cooperation with members in the several 
States, it is sought, through this department, to 
promote legislation calculated to secure the 
proper administration of public affairs, to pro- 
tect and elevate the suffrage, and to give, in all 
the States, such form to laws affecting the social 
order as shall make them uniform, just, and 
effective in their operation. 

The institute has also established a depart- 
ment of Christian Citizenship, through which it 
seeks to promote activities as the result of which 
the ideas and obligations representative of Chris- 
tianity may be made more largely contributory 
to the betterment of civic and social conditions. 
Professor Lawrence Phelps, principal of the 
Berkeley Temple of Applied Christianity, Bos- 
ton, and Professor Daniel Fulcomer, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are associated in the direc- 
tion of this department. It will seek to promote 
local conferences of Christian citizens for the 
discussion of the best means of giving greater 
power and usefulness to Christian citizenship ; 
and will also seek to establish Christian citizen- 
ship classes in connection with Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, and similar organizations. ‘The in- 
stitute is represented by the American Maga- 
sine of Ctvics (formerly American Aden of 
Politics), a monthly publication of 125 pages, 
which is its official organ, Its membership has 
extended until it has a sufficient nucleus for or- 
ganized and efficient work in some 600 of the 
more important centers of influence throughout 
the country. 


AMERICAN PARTY.—The name chosen 
by three political parties at different periods in 


’ 
; 
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United States history. I. In 1852, when the Whig 
Party was breaking up, a secret organization had 
been formed, said to have been called the Sons 
of ’76, or the Order of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Any member on being asked about the society 
was made to answer, ‘* I don’t know ;’’ hence the 
society was called the society of Know Nothings. 
It carefully avoided the subject of slavery, and 
tried to draw attention from that subject by con- 
fining itself to vigorous opposition to Catholics 
and aliens. Its first principle was ‘‘ Americans 
' must rule America.’’ In February, 1856, it held 
a convention, called itself the American Party, 
and nominated Millard Fillmore for President, 
and Andrew Jackson Donelson for Vice-Presi- 
dent—nominations which were indorsed by the 
Whig convention inSeptember. Fillmore, how- 
ever, carried but one State, Maryland, while his 
total' vote was about 850,000. In 1860 Presiden- 
tial candidates were nominated again, but under 
the name Constitutional Union Party ; but the 
movement was practically merged in the growth 
of the Republican Party. 

II. A party under this name was organized in 
1872 by some members of the National Chris- 
tian Association at Oberlin, O. It was opposed 
to secret societies, demanded prohibition of the 
saloon, recognition of the Sabbath, introduction 
of the Bible into the public schools, restriction 
of land monopoly, specie payments, justice to 
the Indians, and a direct popular vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Charles Francis 
Adams was nominated for President. Nomina- 
tions continued to be made down to 1884, when 
the nominee, S. C. Pomeroy, withdrew in favor 
of the Prohibition candidate, St. John, on his 
assurance that ‘* he stood on every plank of the 
American platform,’’ since when the party has 
been practically merged into the Prohibition 


pay: 

Ill. Another party was organized under this 
name in Philadelphia September 16-17, 1887. It 
declares for the limitation of immigration ; exclu- 
sion from citizenship of ‘‘ anarchists, socialists, 
and other dangerous characters ;’’ free schools, 
absolute religious freedom, the enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and condemns the grant- 
ing of land to aliens or to corporations. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REP- 
RESENTATION LEAGUE, THE.—For a 
discussion of PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION See 
that subject. August 11, 1893, a Proportional 
’ Representation Congress was held in Chicago, 

and as a result the American Proportional Rep- 
_ Tesentation League was founded. Its constitu- 
tion is as follows : 


“Article I. Name. This Society shall be known as 
the American Proportional Representation League. 

“Art. II Object. Its object shall be to promote the 
reform of legislative assemblies by abandoning the 

resent system of electing single representatives from 
Reaited territorial districts by a majority or plurality 
vote, and by substituting the following: 

“y,. All representatives shall be elected at large, ona 

general ticket, either without district divisions or in 
districts as large as practicable. 
_ “5. The election shall be in such form that the re- 
spective parties, or political groups, shall secure rep- 
resentation in proportion to the number of votes cast 
by them, respectively. , ; 

“Art. III. Membership. Any person in the United 
States or Canada who shall subscribe to the purpose 
of this League may become a member. The dues shall 
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be $x per annttm. Members are entitled to the pub- 
lications of the League without charge. 

“Art. IV. Officers. The officers shall be a President, 
a Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer, and a Com- 
mitteeman from each State and Territory inthe United 
States and province of Canada. The officers shall be 
elected annually by ballots, to be forwarded to the 
Secretary by mail, The President and Secretary- 
‘Treasurer shall be chosen by the whole membership, 
and the Committetnen by the members of their re- 
spective States, Territories, and provinces. 

“Art. V. Publications. An official bulletin shall be 
issued under the direction of the Secretary as often as 
the funds of the League will permit.” 


The League has issued the following address 
to the public : 


“The political, social, and economic agitations 
which have taken hold of this generation, and turned 
the civilized countries into debating societies, betray a 
spirit of restless inquiry after truth which must sooner 
or later produce tangible results. And as the discus- 
sion nears the end, and the time for action approaches, 
thoughtful, earnest citizens are confronted with the 
factthat wherever reform must be obtained through 
political action, that action is delayed, ifnot prevented, 
by a system of representation which fails to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was intended. The va- 
rious reformers as they approach the law-making 
bodies, whether they be city councils, State legisla- 
tures, or national congresses and parliaments, find that 
that branch of governnient which should reflect in 
miniature the whole country, instead mirrors the 
opinions of only a privileged few. Tho these re- 
formers may number a considerable part of the body 
politic, they find it impossible to secure representation 
in the halls of legislation. 

“The effect of this state of affairs has been to create 
a feeling of recklessness on the part of some men and 
of apathy on the part of others. Some propose to right 
their grievances by force; others give upthe fight and 
withdraw from the field in disgust. All are prone to 
despair when they realize the Herculean task of se- 
curing a hearing of the so-called representatives of the 
people. They see that Iowa, with 219,215 Republican 
votes and 201,923 Democratic votes, at the election of 
1892 sent ro Republican Congressmen and one Demo- 
erat to Washington ; that every 21,921 Republicans of 
that State has a representative, while the whole 201,923 
Democrats have but one. In Kentucky the case is re- 
versed. The Democrats have a Congressman forevery 
17,436 votes, while the Republicans have one for 122,308. 
In Maine the vote was 65,637 Republicans and 55,778 
Democrats, but the Republicans got all the four Con- 
gressmen. In Maryland the vote was 91,762 Republi- 
cans and 113,931 Democrats, but the latter got the six 
Congressmen. The Republicans of Texas have not had 
a representative in Congress since 1882. The Demo- 
crats of Kansas have not hada representative since 
the State was admitted to the Union, tho they have 
polled from a third totwo fifths of the vote of the State 
during that time. And even the votes of the success- 
ful parties only mean that the persons who cast them 
merely preferred one of the party candidates to an- 
other; instead of a free choice, they had a forced alter- 
native. 

“Many people attribute this state of affairs to the 
gerrymander. But while the practice of making dis- 
honest districts cannot be too strongly condemned, the 
gerrymander has been made the scapegoat for a sys- 
tem which of itself is wrong; for it must be appetons 
that if one party has a majority in the whole State 
there is a tendency for it to have a majority in each 
district, no matter how its boundaries be made. If 
there be 49 Democrats and 51 Republicans in each town- 
ship, the Republicans will have all the representatives 
any way the districts are made, though the Democrats 
have 49 per cent. of the votes. Should there be 33 Re- 
publicans, 33 Democrats, and 34 Populists in each town- 
ship, the latter would have all the representatives, 
tho they had but 34 per cent. of the votes. It is 
only because the voters are not evenly distributed 
that the minority of a city, county, or State can secure 
any representation at all. Let this be expressed in 
tabular form: 


Districts. Voters. Representatives. 
x ce bb aaa A 
2 ce bb aaa A 
3 ec bb aaa A 
4 ec bb aaa A 
5 cic bb aaa A 
6 Cat bb aaa A 
7 Ge bb aaa A 
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“ Supposing each letter to represent zooo votes, the 
‘a’s’ with 21,000 votes secure all the representation, 
while the ‘ b’s’ and ‘c’s’ with 14,000 votes each, or con- 
siderably more than half the total, have none. The fault 
lies in the system itself. While dishonest men can 
sometimes increase the evil effects, it is impossible for 
the wiser and more honest to secure good effects. It 
must make way for a system which is not only scien- 
tific and just in principle, but which is working to per- 
fection in Switzerland to-day—proportional represen- 
tation. 

“Proportional representation is based upon the 
principle that if a certain political unit, whether it bea 
State, city, or county, has a given number of represen- 
tatives, each proportionate part of the voters in that 
political unit should have one representative. That is 
to say, if a State with four Congressmen has 100,000 
votes, each 25,000 votersshould have one Congressman. 
Proportional representation accomplishes this by wip- 
ing out the district lines and allowing the citizens to 
vote as they please in the State. The total number of 
votes cast at the election is divided by the number of 
representatives to be chosen, which gives the electoral 

quotient, or quota, which is the number 
of votes necessary to elect one represen- 
«tative. Each party or group of voters 
A Declaration isthen given ae: care ope hatines as 
of Principles. the electoral quota is contained times in 
their vote. Nominations may be made 
as at present by parties or by petition, 
and the voting done as at present, the only difference 
being that the successful candidates are taken from the 
various parties in proportion to their respective votes, 
instead of taking them all from the majority party. 
Take as an example the Congressional election of In- 
dianain 1892. The total vote cast for Congressmen was: 
Republican, 253,640; Democratic, 259,184; Prohibition, r2,- 
358; Populist,24,223,making a total of 549,405 votes. If 540,- 
405 votes elect 13 representatives, one thirteenth of that 
number should elect one. Hence,dividing the total num- 
ber of votes cast, 549,405, by the number of representa- 
tives to be elected, 13, gives as the electoral quota 42,- 
262. The 253,640 Republican votes divided by this 
quota give six full quotas and a remainder of 68 votes. 
The 259,184 Democratic votes divided by the quota give 
six full quotas and a remainder of s612. As nei- 
ther of the remaining parties has enough votes to fill a 
quota, the remaining representative is taken from the 
party having the largest unfilled quota, the Populist. 
This would make the Indiana delegation six Republi- 
cans, six Democrats, and one Populist, instead of the 
two Republicans and 11 Democrats who were elected. 

“Tn the one case the districts are so constructed by 
nature or by parties that a small handful of voters 
holds the Gsloree of power. By voting asa unit they 
are able to throw the election one way or the other. 
Hence these men have great influence with the two 
dominant parties ; each feels that it must do everything 
tocapture this vote, and asthe independent controlling 
vote is almost invariably of the lowest moral type, the 
tendency is to nominate men of that stamp. In the 
other case the districts are abolished and the State 
votes as a whole, dividing the candidates proportion- 
ately among the various political parties. Then it is 
found that these professional politicians, who before 
controlled the elections, are not numerous enough all 
combined to fill a quota, and whatever their number, 
they can secure only such representation as their num- 
bers entitle them to. As the tendency now is to nomi- 
nate men acceptable to the worst elements of our polit- 
ical life, so under proportional representation the 
tendency would be to nominate men who were accept- 
able to the mass of the people. If the mass be good 
they will elect good men, if it be evil they will elect 
evil men ; they can elect whatever kind of representa- 
tives they wish, which they cannot now do. As under 
the present system candidates are nominated because 
of their cowardly, time-serving traits, under propor- 
tional representation only those can hope for success 
Lee rp openly declare themselves for some definite 
policy. 

“The great mass of the voters of this country are 
divided between the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, but in most of the districts throughout the country 
one or the other has such a decided majority that the 
election isa mere formality. General Garfield, in a 
errecs before the House of Representatives, in 1870, 
said: 

““In my judgment it is the weak point in the theory 
of representative government, as now organized and 
administered, that a large part of the people are per- 
manently disfranchised. There are about 10,000 Demo- 
cratic voters in my district, and they have been voting 
there for the last 4o years without any more hope of 
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having a representative on this floor than of having 
one in the Commons of Great Britain.’ 

“Twenty-three years have been added to the forty, 
and still the Democrats of that district maintain the for- 
lorn hope. Ifthis be so of the Democrats in lowa and 
Maine, and ofthe Republicans of Texas and Kentucky, 
what can be said of the new parties, the independent 
movements here and there throughout the country? 
Tho they poll many times more than enough votes 
to fillan electoral quota they are absolutely disfran- 
chised. In the election of Congressmen in 1892 there 
were 12,032,203 votes polled, and yet 5,531,965 of these 
voters can say, as they look upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives: ‘There is not one among all these 356 
members who represents us.’ If the 356 members 
should vote unanimously upon any question, they 
would represent but 54 per cent. of the voters who 
voted at their election. And should a bare majority of 
the members pete a law it would represent only 21.4 
per cent. of the citizens who voted at that election. 
Thus, ina government in which the majority is sup- 
posed to rule, it is found that the representatives of a 
trifle over one fifth of the people can make the laws 
for the remaining four fifths. 

“‘It will be said, of course, that these four fifths are 
not absolutely disfranchised, because, tho they fail- 
ed to elect the man they voted for in their district, 
their party fellows elected one in some other district. 
Cold comfort, indeed! What consolation is it to the 
gold-money Democrat of Maine to know when his can- 
didate fails of election that the free silver Democrat of 
Missouri was successful? What does the free trade 
Republican of Kentucky care for the success of the 
protection Republican of Massachusetts? Andevenif 
these should be comforted by the fact that men bear- 
ing the same party name, tho professing different 
principles, are successful, what can be said of the mil- 
lion or more voters throughout the country who voted 
for the independent tickets? And what of the still 
greater number who voted not at all, or for the lesser 
of two or several evils? What of the intelligent citi- 
zens who long for fit represemtatives in the halls of 
legislation and proclaim popular government a failure 
because they have hoped in vain? 

“The fact that minorities will secure representation 
is the least important of all the good which will result 
from the adoption of proportional representation. 
While it is true that an intelligent representative of 
the various reform movements would temper the arbi- 
trary action of the majorities and be an educational 
force of great value, and should therefore be striven 
for by all men who wish to better the condition of so- 
ciety through legislative agtion, yet the great end to 
be gained by proportional representation is the dinect 
representation of all the people. When every citizen 
votes with the full assurance that each individual vote 
bears directly upon the final result, the men who have 
withdrawn in despair from politics, as something with 
which an honest man can have nothing to do, will re- 
turn to their duty. There will be no wasted majorities 
and hopeless minorities cooped up in political slave 
pens ; each and every party will secure representation 
in proportion to its numbers, and a majority of the rep- 
resentatives in the Assembly will always represent a 
majority of the people. Then, and not till then, will 
legislative bodies become quickly responsive to the 
will of the people; then, and not till then, will the 
citizen realize the power of his single vote ; then, and 
not till then, will honest government be possible ; then, 
and not till then, shall we have in fact what we have 
now in theory ‘a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people.’” 


The President of the League (1895) is Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind. ; Secre- 


tary, Stoughton Cooley, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE.—This association, commonly 
called the A. P. A., is a secret association, and 
is said to have somewhat changed its name re- 
cently, so that members sometimes declare that 
they are not members of the A. P. A., and that 
there is nosuch organization. Nevertheless, the 
organization admittedly continues known to the 
public as the A. P. A., and contends for the 
principles identified with that name. Its plat- 
form, as announced to the public, adopted by 
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the Supreme Council at Des Moines, Ia., May 
4, 1894, is as follows: 


“1. Loyalty to true Americanism, which knows nei- 
ther birthplace, race, creed, nor party, is the first req- 
uisite for membership in the American Protective 
Association, 

, 2. The American Protective Association is not a polit- 

ical party and does not control the political affiliation 

of its members, but it teaches them to 

ie be intensely active in the discharge of 

Constitution, their political duties in or out of arty 

lines, because it believes that all the 

© Go eae confronting our people will 

best be solved by a conscientious discharge of the 
duties of citizenship by every individual. 

_ “3. While tolerant of all creeds, it holds that subjec- 
tion to and stipport of any ecclesiastical power, not 
created and controlled by American citizens, and 
which claims equal if not greater sovereignty than 
the Government of the United States of America, is ir- 
Teconcilable with American citizenship. It is, there- 
fore, opposed tothe holding of office in Rational, State, 
or Municipal Government by any subject or supporter 
of such ecclesiastic power. 

“4. We uphold the Constitution of the United States 
of America, and no portion of it more than its guarantee 
of religious liberty; but we hold this religious liberty 
to be guaranteed to the individual and not to mean 
that under its protection any un-American ecclesias- 
tical power can claim absolute control over the educa- 
tion of children growing up under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“‘s. We consider the non-sectarian free public school 
the bulwark of American institutions, the best place 
for the education of American children. To keep 
them as such we protest against the employment of 
subjects of any un-American ecclesiastical power as 
officers or teachers of our public schools. 

““6. We condemn the support out of the public treas- 
ury by direct appropriation, or by contract of a secta- 
rian school, reformatory, or other institutions not 
owned and controlled by public authority. 

“4. Believing that exemption from taxation is equiva- 
lent to a grant of public funds, we demand that no 
real or personal property be exempt from taxation, the 
title to which is not vested in the National or State 
Governments, or in any of their subdivisions. 

“8. We protest against the enlistment in the United 
States army, navy, or the militia of any State, of any 
person not an actual citizen of the United States. 

“o. We demand for the protection of our citizen labor- 
ets the prohibition of the importation of pauper labor, 
and the restriction of all immigration to persons who 
can show their ability and honest intention to become 
self-supporting American citizens. 

“ro. We demand the change of the national naturali- 
zation laws by arepeal of the act authorizing the natu- 
talization of minors without a previous declaration of 
intention, and by providing that no alien shall be 
naturalized or permitted to vote in any State in the 
Union who cannot speak the language of the land, and 
who cannot proveseven years’ continuous residence in 
this country from the date-of his declaration of inten- 
tion. 

“tr. We protest against the gross negligence and 
laxity with which the Judiciary of our land administer 
the present naturalization laws, and against the prac- 
tice of naturalizing aliens at the expense of committees 
or candidates, as the most prolific source of the present 
~ prostitution of American citizenship to the basest 
uses. 

“yo. We demand that all hospitals, asylums, reforma- 
tories, or other institutions in which people are un- 
der restraint, be at all times subject to public in- 
spection, whether they are maintained by the public 
or by private corporations or individuals. ; ; 

“73. We demand that all National or State legislation 
affecting financial, commercial, or industrial interests 
be general in character, and in no instance in favor of 
amy one section of the country, of any one class of 
people.” 

The organization was founded at Clinton, Ia., 
about 1887, by H. F. Bowers, and has now 
grown to large numbers. It has spread into 
Canada, and has crossed to England and Aus- 
tralia, and is now organized as an international 
movement with a general platform as far as 
nationality is concerned, but contending for the 
_ same general principles. A member of the or- 
der says, in a printed circular ; 
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“The A. P. A. is not a ‘benefit’ order—it gives nei- 
ther life insurance, sick benefits, nor any other financial 
aid, as an order. The membership is not confined to 
natives of the United States ; but all Protestants—after 
rigid scrutiny and if satisfactory—are eligible for 
membership—that is, men of 18 years and upward. 
The order is, first of all, American and Protestant. 
It is, at the same time, aggressive—it means fight !— 
with the ballot and with every other legitimate weapon. 

““Of the men who make up its membership, it should 
be said that recent inquiry developed the fact that in 
the order there were nearly 1800 clergymen of various 
Protestant denominations; college presidents and pro- 
fessors, editors by scores, school-teachers by hundreds; 
bankers, railroad magnates, merchants,manufacturers, 
professional men of every description ; artists, mechan- 
ics, salesmen, soldiers, and sailors. In some of the 
Western cities, every official, from mayor down, is a 
member of the order. 

“Of course it is a secret order, because it is fighting 
a secret foe—the Jesuits. Would it be wise for a com- 
mander to make his plan of attack public before the 
battle? What success would Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan, or others have had, had they given to the news- 
papers all their plans? 

“The members are men who are sick of the apathy 
and supineness so prevalent in Protestantism, in 
Americans generally, who allow Rome to trample in 
the dust their most cherished institutions without a 
word of protest and allow the many-tentacled mon- 
ster to seize and control city after city, without evena 
murmur.” 


The reasons given for the existence of the 
order are stated by the same writer to be as fol- 
lows : 


“The Roman Catholic attack on our public-school 
system. 

“The attempted foreignizing, by force, of whole 
communities, in language and religion, by Romish 
priests. 

“The complete control of our great cities by Ro- 
manism. 

“The fact that our army and navy are almost 
wholly Romanized. 

“The remarkable increase of untaxed church prop- 
erty. 

“The frequent desecration of the American flag by 
priests. 

“The Jesuit control of the heads of the Government 
at Washington. 

“Phe well-known public declaration of the EOE 
aie the United States is his one bright hope for the 
uture. 

“The universal brag and bluster of Romish orators 
and newspapers that Americans are cowards, and that 
all the good which has ever come to this nation has 
come from Romanists.” 


We give these quotations, not as coming offi- 
cially from the order, but as unquestionably cor- 
rectly showing the feeling of the order. Asa 
proof of the need of the order, the Rev. James 
B. Dunn, Secretary of the Committee of One 
Hundred, of Boston, Mass., in a tract published 
by thé committee, quotes from the papal ency- 
clical of January Io, 1890, where the Pope bids 
Roman Catholics 


“Even in politics, always to serve first the interests 
of Catholicism, and to submit themselves in obedience 
to the will of the Pontiff as to God Himself, and that 
the civil laws are binding on them only so long as they 
are comformable to the Roman Catholic religion, In 
that same encyclical the Pope says it is a duty to 
resist all civil laws hostile to prt Cibbneate A the 
Church, and a crime to obey them. These being the 
facts, is it not quite certain that whatever his private 
or personal opinion and feelings may be as an Ameri- 
can citizen, every good Roman Catholic must support 
the Church asagainst the State? .. . 

“That cases happen in which the State demands one 
thing from the citizen, and religion the opposite from 
Christians, and this undoubtedly for no 
other reason than that the heads of the 
State pay noregard tothe sacred power Papal 
of the Church, or desire to make it sub- Encyclicals 
ject to them. No one, however, can A 
doubt which is to receive their prefer- 
ence. It is an impious deed 
to break the laws of Jesus Christ for the purpose of 
obeying the magistrates, or fo transgress the laws of 
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the Church ander the pretext of observing the civil 
ERG a cy 
“Tf the laws of the State are in open contradiction 
with the Divine law, if they command anything prej- 
udictal to the Church, or are hostile to the duties im- 
posed by peeton, or violate 2% the person of the Su- 
preme Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then in- 
deed it isa duty to reszs¢ them and a crime to obey 
them—a crime fraught with injury to the State it- 
Selina ds. ye 

“Purthermore, in politics, which are inseparably 
pound up with the laws of morality and religious duties, 
men ought a/ways and in the first place to serve, as far 
as possible, the interests of Catholicism. As soon as 
they are seen to be in danger, all differences should 
cease between Catholics. Since the fate of States de- 
pends principally on the disposition of those who are 
at the head of the Government, the Church cannot 
grant its patronage or favor to men whom it knows to 
be hostile to it, who openly refuse to respect its rights ; 
who seek to break the alliance established by the na- 
ture of things between religious interests and the in- 
terests of the civil order. On the contrary, its duty is 
to favor those who, having sound ztdeas as to the rela- 
tions between Church and State, wish to make them 
both harmonize for the common good. These princi- 

les contain the rule according to which every Catho- 
ae ought to model his public hie? 


Dr. Dunn also quotes Vicar-General Preston, 
in a sermon, as saying : 


“ Every word Leo speaks from his high chair is the 
voice of the Holy Ghost, and must be obeyed. To 
every Catholic heart comes no thought but obedience. 
It is said that Pe is not within the province of the 
-Church, and that the Church has only jurisdiction in 
matters of faith. You say, ‘I will receive my faith 
from the Pontiff, but I wili not receive my politics 
from him.’ This assertion is disloyal and untruth- 
ful. . . . You must not think as you choose; you 
must think as Catholics. The man who says, ‘I will 
take my faith from Peter, but I will not take my poli- 
tics from Peter,’ is not a true Catholic. The Church 
teaches that the supreme Pontiff must be obeyed, be- 
cae he is the vicar of the Lord, Christ speaks through 

im. 


And from one of Cardinal Manning’s sermons 
on ecclesiastical subjects, representing the Pope 
as saying : 


“T acknowledge no civil superior; Iam the subject 
of no prince; and I claim more thanthis. I claim to 
be the supreme judge on earth, and director of the 
consciences of men; of the peasant that tills the field, 
and the prince that sits on the throne; of the house- 
hold that livesin the shade of privacy, and the legisla- 
ture that makes laws for kingdoms. Iam the sole last 
supreme judge on earth of what is right and wrong.” 


Of these and other similar quotations Dr. 
Dunn says : 


“Tn view of such declarations and teachings, we ask, 
Can a good Romanist be at the same time a loyal 
American citizen ? : i 

“Many Romanists, no doubt, mean to be loyal citizens 
of the Republic, and honestly think they are ; yea, we 
are quite willing to believe that the great body of 
them have no wish to interfere with the liberties and 
institutions of America, and that if called upon to 
choose between serving our Government and the pow- 
er at Rome, think aay would abjure Rome. But it 
must be remembered that they belong to a system in 
which free agency is impossible. As we have seen, 
the Vatican claims absolute and supreme authority in 
all things, civil as well as spiritual, and every member 
of that Church is bound to render to the Pontiff abso- 
lute and unquestioning obedience. This being true, 
is it not quite certain that whatever his private or 
personal opinions and feelings may be as an American 
citizen, he must support the Church as against the 
State? Can any person who is loyal to Roman- 
ism be true to Republicanism? Can a Romanist be a 
good citizen of America? . . . 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
the law of one of our States, disfranchising Mormons 
is constitutional, on the theory that the man who takes 
the oath the Mormons are required to take cannot be 
a good citizen. Why should not this principle be ap- 
plied to those who confess allegiance to the Papal 
hierarchy? How much longer will this flagrant viola- 
tion of citizenship be permitted in America? 
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“Ts it not high time for the nation to decide which is 
supreme, the Church or the State—to which aethosey) 
citizens owe allegiance? . My 

“ How long would the nation allow one eighth of her 
population to enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship, while owning allegiance to any 
other foreign power, say Austria or Russia? Why 
permit this to be done with those who own allegiance 
to the Pontiffat Rome? .. . Ve 

“Let Romanists who would become citizens of the 
United States be required not only to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Government, but to take an oath 
also renouncing all primal allegiance to the Pope. 
This is not a question of religious intolerance, nor is it 
one of antagonism to foreigners who are willing to 
homologate with usin accordance with the spirit of 
our institutions. We would not cut down bya single 
span the splendid proportions of national freedom ; we 
would not abridge the liberty of party, sect or individ- 
ual. But this is a question of self-protection and self- 
preservation, and the law of self-preservation is su- 
preme in all social and political organizations. We 
would guard and preserve our liberty from the hands 
of hate and the assaults of foes. , Re 

“Romanisra is a political system. - It is a political 
power ; asa political power it must be met, as a politi- 
cal force it must be treated when viewed in its. rela- 
tion to our institutions. It does not make any differ- 
ence, whether the political power that assails our insti- 
tutions is on the shores of the Baltic, on the shores of 
the British Channel, or on the shores of the Tiber, it 
must be met. We can have no divided citizenship. 
No man should be allowed to participate in the politi- 
cal affairs of this country who is the subject or ally of 
a foreign power that is at war with our national insti- 
tutions. Vo ballot for the man who takes his politics 
Srom the Vatican /” 

Such is probably as good a statement of the 
position of the A. P. A. ascan be made. The 
order claims to-day (1895) about 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. Its prominent (1895) 
members are said to be: Supreme President, 
W. J. H. Traynor, of Detroit ; Vice-President, 
Adam Fawcett, of Ohio; Secretary of State, 
O. B. Jackson, of Boone, Ia. ; Chaplain, J. J. 
Gosper, of San Francisco; Secretary, C. J. 
Beatty, of Saginaw, Mich. ; Treasurer, H. M. 
Stark, of Milwaukee ; Trustees, F. C. Campbell, 
of Minneapolis ; N. D. McDonald, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo. ; and W. H. Nichols, of Braddock, Pa. 

There are various minor orders of a similar 
nature, some started as a split from the A. P. A., 
some much older than the A. P. A., and of a 
somewhat. similar nature, such as the Order of 
American Mechanics and the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, which number some 200,- 
ooo members, and the Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America—these three admitting only natives of 
the United States to membership. Then there 
are the Knights of Malta, the Alfredians, the 
Order of Deputies, and that oldest and univer- 
sally known Protestant order, the Orangemen. 

The National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions (g.v.) is an unsectarian 
league to secure constitutional and legislative 
safeguards against any appropriation of public 
funds for sectarian schools or any sectarian pur- 
poses. 

(For an answer from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint to the statements of the A. P. A. 
see Roman Catuoric CHURCH AND Soctat Rr- 
FORM.) But Romanists are by no 
means the only ones who criticise 
and oppose the attitude of the 
A, P. A. The Rev. H. K. Carroll, 
D.D., a Methodist cler an, and 
one of the editors of The /ndepen- 
dent, writes, in the Wethodist Re- 
vzew for March-April, 1895, a strong plea for 
Protestants to conquer their prejudices and to 
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remember that the Church of Rome is a Chris- 
tian Church, and, as far as its fundamental doc- 
trines go, orthodox. Concerning the assertion 
that Roman Catholics cannot be good citizens, 
Dr. Carroll says : 


“yz. Are Catholics disloyal? I do not remember ever 
to have seen the affirmative of this question supported 
by the citation of any act. It is commonly argued 
from the doctrine of papal supremacy. Catholics, it is 
urged, know no higher law than obedience. The peo- 
ple obey the priests implicitly, the priests are in com- 
: subjection to the bishops, and the bishops are 

ound to do whatever the Pope tells them. This Pope 
is a foreign potentate who assumes to be superior to 
kings and governments; and he would, if he could, 
subordinate the State to the Church. In answer let 
me ask, Is it not obvious that he could not if he would ? 
Where is there a State over which he exercises even a 
shadow of sovereignty? There are countries, like 
Italy, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, which are over- 
whelmingly Catholic. Surely there, if anywhere, this 
assumed prerogative would be asserted. It is not. 
The Pope has no quarrel, even with the Government 
of Italy, on this point. All that he asks of King Hum- 
bert—and he asks this less and less often and more 
and more perfunctorily—is that the seat of his spirit- 
ual Soe be made papal or neutral territory, so that 
he shall be independent of all governments. Every- 
body admits that this concession will never be made. 
Now, if the Pope cannot obtaincontrol over a Catholic 
power, what possible chance has he of doing so over a 
great Protestant power like the United States? The 
idea of such a thing seems to me preposterous. If the 
Church is as cunning, as unscrupulous, as adept in 
trickery as itis sometimes said to be, why has it not 
carriedits point in Italy, where the Church has its seat 
of government, and where the people are intensely 
Catholic? If the Pope really desired to subvert our 
Government, of which there is not the slightest evi- 
dence, what object could he have in view? The es- 
tablishment of a monarchy? This is inconceivable. 
It is true enough that the idea at Rome used to be 

that monarchies were of divine right; 
but this idea has been modified, and the 


Pope has recognized in France—the old- 

a est son of the Church—the divine right 
vogtthy 5. of republics. If our own republic were 
views. ever intolerable to the Holy See, why 


were Catholics allowed to assist in es- 
tablishing it? 

** A hypothetical case is sometimes put, thus : Suppose 
an issue were to arise in which Catholics had to choose 
between their country and their Church, between 
their patriotism and their religion—what then? I re- 
ply, tthis question is just as pertinent respecting 
members of other denominations as of Catholics. Itis 
often said by way of condemnation that if a Catholic 
had to choose between his faith and his country’s re- 
quirements, he would sooner give up his allegiance to 
his country than to his religion. Well, who wouldn’t? 
Religion embraces our duty to God, Isn’t that our 
highest duty? And if conflict comes, who that is 
worthy of the Christian name would abjure his faith? 
This is only an idle question ; such an issue is in the 
highest degree improbable; but our prejudice pro- 
vokes our fears, and our fears are wild and unreason- 
ing.” 

Concerning the relation of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to our public schools, Dr. Carroll 


says : 


“65. Does the Church of Rome desire to destroy our 
public school system? ‘Destroy’ is a strong word. I 
doubt whether it is right to apply it even to the most 
hostile opinion that prevails among the hierarchy. 
The most any Catholic has asked for is exemption from 

ayment of the public school tax or division of the 
school funds. In neither case would the system be de- 
stroyed. Ifthe first alternative were adopted it would 
impair the integrity of the system and limit it. It 
would not be for all the people, as it is now, but only 
for the larger part of them. If the second proposal 
were accepted we should have in this country the con- 
ditions that prevail in England and elsewhere. We 
should have both the secular and religious elements 
represented in our public schools. The system would 
be greatly changed and impaired, but it would not be 
Be rotor. It would not be fair, I think, to say that 
the hierarchy would destroy our public school ; but it is 
fair to say that they are not satisfied with it as it is. 
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Concerning a much-quoted passage from the 
Boston /7z/o/, which says that ‘‘no good gov- 
ernment can exist without religion ; and there 
can be no religion without an Inquisition, which 
is wisely designed for the promotion and pro- 
tection of the true faith,’’ Dr. Carroll explains 
that this does not call.for a revival of the tor- 
tures of the Middle Ages, but refers to one of 
the present sacred congregations, Comgregatio 
Sacré Officiz, or Romane et Universalis In- 
guzsztzonzs, bodies ‘‘ whose duty it is to examine 
and repress heretical and depraved doctrines 
and offenses.”’ 

Another strong argument against the position 
of the A. P. A. not used by Dr. Carroll in this 
article is, if there be danger to American lib- 
erty in the Roman Catholic Church, that danger 
comes from the ignorance of many in her com- 
munion, and that the best way to overcome this 
is not to organize against Roman Catholics, and 
so drive their children from our public schools 
into parochial ones, where they will simply grow 
more subservient to their priests, but rather to 
welcome them to our schools, giving them a fair 
share of the teachers, treating them in every 
way fairly, and so to educate the children away 
from whatever there may be that is false in the 
Romish system. 

It can be shown that democratic ideas are 
making fatal inroads into the Church of Rome. 
In this encyclopedia we are concerned only with 
social and political questions, but if any hold 
that the Church of Rome is dangerous to demo- 
cratic liberty, it is asserted that they have only 
to look at statistics to see that the one way to 
increase the power of Rome is to organize 
against her. She appears to be growing in this 
country simply because so many Roman Catho- 
lics have immigrated to our shores. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she does not retain even those who 
are naturally her own. From 1850-94, 13,462,367 
immigrants have landed in this country ; of 
these, at least three fifths, or 8,077,419, have 
been Roman Catholics, while, according to the 
census of 1890, there were only 6,231,417 Roman 
Catholic communicants or members in the whole 
country. Roman Catholics themselves know 
that they are not holding their own against 
democratic institutions. Cardinal Gibbons, in 
his pastoral letter of 1883, says: ‘‘ While we are 
gratified with the number of converts who em- 
brace the true faith, we have reason to be ap- 
patled in considering the vast number of souls 
that are straying away from the,fold. If we 
look for the descendants of those families that 
have been immigrating from Catholic Europe 
to this country in one uninterrupted march from 
the beginning of the present century, how many 
of them shall we now find ranking among the 
most bitter and unrelenting enemies of the 
Church?’ The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, 
in 1885 stated that the Catholic population of 
this country naturally ought to be 20,000,000, 
and was only 8,000,000. Therefore many who 
are by no means favorable to the political influ- 
ence of the Roman priesthood argue that the 
one way to defeat it is to let Rome alone and to 
spread democratic education, and that the one 
way to extend the power of Rome is to organize 
against her and drive her children into paro- 
chial schools. 
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References: For literature and recent information 
favorable to the American Protective Association, see 
The Patriotic American, Detroit, Mich., W. J. H. Tray- 
nor, publisher. See also arguments fro and coz in the 
North American Review. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE, 
THE, was incorporated under this name only 
in 1895, but is the continuation of the New York 
Committee for the Prevention of State Regula- 
tion of Vice, which commenced its work in 1870, 
and has held 19 annual meetings. Its constitu- 
tion in its articles of public interest is as follows : 


“In view of the widespread suffering, physical dis- 
ease, deplorable hereditary results, degradation of 
manhood and womanhood, and the peril to the home, 
society, and the State, involved in the prevalent im- 
morality, we do hereby agree, with a prayerful reli- 
ance upon Divine aid, to form ourselves into an Asso- 
ciation, to be governed by the following Constitution : 

“ Article I, This association shall be called the 
American Purity Alliance. 

“Art. II, The objects of this Alliance are the re- 
pression of vice, the prevention of its regulation by 
the State, the better protection of the young, the res- 
cue of the fallen, the extension of the White Cross 
among men, and to maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women. 

“Art. III. Any person who consents to the prin- 
ciples of this constitution, and who contributes an- 
nually $1 or more to its funds, may be a member of 
this Alliance, and shall be entitled to a vote at the 
meetings. 

“Art. VIII Any purity or White Cross associa- 
tion founded on the same principles may become 
auxiliary to this Alliance by contributing annually the 
sum of $5 toits treasury.” 


Says the latest report of the Alliance (1895) : 


“ As we enter upon the twentieth year of our work in 
behalf of a high and equal standard of morality, alike 
for both sexes, we are reminded, in a retrospective 
view, that the past 19 years of service have madea 
history for which we had no plan in our informal be- 
ginning. Itwas in the summer of 1876 that a few of us 
organized as a Committee, with the revered Abby 
Hopper Gibbons as our president, to respond to an ap- 
peal brought to us by a deputation from the Interna- 

tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, an organiza- 
History, tion_of which Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
of England, is the heroic, consecrated 
leader. The graveand painful message 
which these delegates—the Rev. J. P. Gledstone and 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., of England—brought to us to 
warn us of the danger to which we were exposed, was 
intensified by the fact that an effort was made about 
that time to establish the old-world system of State- 
sanctioned vice in New York. We found local work to 
do at once to thwart the evil scheme, and it has 
proved that we have had need to keep continued and 
unremitting watch and guard over legislation in our 
own and other States all these intervening years. 
Meanwhile, we have also done what we cotld to 
spread a knowledge of the important mission of the 
International Federation and the principles involved 
inthe movement, which were very little understood in 
this country. We have worked in quiet ways, chiefly 
through the types. 7ve Pislanthrageey, published 
monthly for nearly a decade, has reached and awa- 
kened the interest of a valuable constituency of earnest, 
thoughtful people scattered throughout the country, 
who have a us their helpful cooperation, and our 
work hasthusextended and broadened. Wetherefore 
find it desirable now to give ourselves a more fitting 
title, hence the change of name to that of The Amer- 
ican Purity Alliance, by which we can also give those 
who have become our allies their proper recognition 
in auxiliary societies and otherwise.” 


_The League works by the dissemination of 
literature, meetings, the holding of purity con- 
gresses, the careful watching of legislation, etc., 
and has devoted itself especially to raising the age 
of consent, to preventing attempts to lower the 
age, and to agitation against the State control or 
licensing of prostitution. Its President (189s) is 
Aaron M, Powell ; the Chairman of its Executive 
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Committee, Emily Blackwell, M.D. ; its Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Anna Rice Powell, 243 East 
Sixth Street, Plainfield, N. J.; its Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Gay, West New Brighton, N. Y. ; its 
office, 39 Nassau Street, Room 37, New York. 
See also AGE oF CONSENT ;° PROSTITUTION ; 
SoctaL Puriry ; WHITE Cross MovEMENT, etc. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER ME- 
CHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—See Raitway, 
ORGANIZATIONS OF. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION.—See 
Raltway EMPLOYEES, ORGANIZATIONS OF, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION, THE.—This association was found- 
ed in 1865. Its present constitution is as follows: 


I. This society shall be called the American Social 
Science Association. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments : 
The first, of Education ; the second, of Health ; the third, 
of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of Social Economy = 
the fifth, of Nes hah j 

Ill. It shall be administered by a president, as many 
honorary vice-presidents as may be chosen, a treas- 
urer, a Secretary, and a council, charged with general 
supervision ; five department committees, established 
by the council, charged with the supervision of their 
respective departments ; and such local committees 
as may be established by the council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations, The council 
shall consist of the president, treasurer, and secretary, 
the chairman and secretary of each department, and 
xo directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make 
their own by-laws. The president, vice-presidents, 
treasurer, chairman, and secretaries of departments, 
and directors shall be chosen annually by members o: 
the association, and shall hold office till their succes- 
sors are chosen. The president, or in his absence a 
director, shall be chairman of the council. The chair- 
man of the local committees shall be chosen at the 
pleasure of their respective committees. Whenever a 
branch association shall be organized and recognized 
as such by the council, its president shall be ex-officio 
one of the vice-presidents of the American Associa- 
tion, and, together with the secretary and treasurer, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in 
that association. And whenever a local department 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
council, its chairman shall become ex-officio a member 
of the parent association. The chairman and secre- 
tary of each department, with the consent of the presi- 
dent of the association, may appoint such special de- 
partment committees as they may think best. The 
general secretary shall be elected for three years, unless 
he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting inaregular meeting of 
the council; and out of his compensation he may pay 
the salary of an assistant secretary, who may also be 
secretary of one department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying 
$5, and may continue a member by paying annually 
such further sum as may be fixed at 
the annual rose not exceeding $10. 

n payment of $100, an eTson may : 
become a life member, Hee Ah from as- Constitution. 
sessments. Honorary and correspond- 
ing members may be elected and ex- 
empted from the payment of assessments. 

. The council shall have sole power to call and con- 
duct general meetings, and to publish the transactions 
and other documents of the association. The depart- 
ment committee shall have power to call and conduct 
department meetings. 

VI. Noamendmenttothis constitution shall be made, 
except at an annual meeting, with public notice of the 
proposed amendment. 


It has not been the practice of the association 
to elect members, but to extend a particular or 
a general invitation (as now) to all who are in- 
terested in social science, and wish to promote 
the spread of sound knowledge on the important 
topics involved in education, health, finance, 
jurisprudence, and social economy. Founded 
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at the very close of the Civil War, it has since 
aided, directly or indirectly, in the formation of 
other valuable societies—the National Prison 
Association, the Civil Service Reform Society, 
National Conference of Charities, several of the 
State conferences and charity organization socie- 
ties, the American Historical Association, Ameri- 
can Economic Association, etc. It has also been 
instrumental in promoting departments or pro- 
fessorships of social science in many universities 
and colleges which are now doing an extensive 
work of instruction. 

Its present officers (1895) are : President, F. J. 
Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. First Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. L. Wayland, Philadelphia, Pa. Vice- 
Presidents, Francis Wayland, New Haven, 
Conn. = Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. ; Wil- 
liam xt iy Harris, Washington, D. C. ; Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. John E. Lodge, 
Boston, Mass. ; Lucy Hall-Brown, M.D., Brook- 
fyn Ney. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Washington, 
D. C.; S. W. Dike, D.D., Auburndale, Mass. ; 
Charles A. Peabody, New York ; Andrew Dick- 
son White, Ithaca, N. Y. ; Grace Peckham, M.I., 
New York; Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. ; 
Dorman B, Eaton, New York ; Henry Villard, 
New York; H. Holbrook Curtis, M.D., New 
works R: A. Holland, St. Louis, Mo. ; John 
Eaton, Washington, D.C. General Secretary, 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. Treasurer, An- 
son Phelps Stokes, 45 Cedar Street, New York. 

The secretary says of the founding of the as- 
sociation : 

“Tt was the scarcity of material for theinvestigation 
of social questions, indeed, which suggested to the 
founders of this association the importance of bringing 
together in this way the persons interested in the de- 
peeenont of civilization here, and in setting forth its 
results and its unsolved problems for the information 
and guidance of each other. However the conception 
of such a society as ours originated—and I fancy it 
was obtained from the earlier society of the same 
name in England, now unhappily defunct—the idea 
Was communicated in practical form to the American 
public by my colleagues of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities, in August, 1865. This board, the 
earliest of some 15 which now exist in the United 
States, and which convene every year in the National 
Conference of Charities, had found since October, 1863, 
when it was established, that the gen- 
eral information it sought in regard to 
the topics of Poverty, Industry, Insan- 
ity, Pauperism, Crime, and Disease were 
very hard to obtain, because there was 
no common center to which such facts would naturally 
be drawn. Its seven members, therefore, after nearly 
two years of active service, united in summoning 
those persons interested in these and in other social top- 
ics to meetin convention at the Massachusetts State 
House in Boston, and there organize an association 
similar to that existing in England, and to another in 
Belgium. To this invitation about 300 persons, from 
all parts of the Northern States except the extreme 
West, responded; and the American Social Science 
Association was then and there founded, under the 
presidency of Professor William B. Rogers, then at 
thé head of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
but extending his regard over the whole field of sci- 
ence as much as any man in America.” 


Speaking of the development of social science 
in this country, after referring to the develop- 
ment of the census and of national and State 


labor bureaus, the secretary says: 


“Not a single lunacy commission, State board of 
health, labor bureau, or prison commission existed, I 
think, in the United States when we organized the as- 
sociation in 1865. There was but one State board of 
charities, as I have said, and that had made but one 
‘report. It existed till it had made rs, all more or less 
valuable for the facts they contained. It was then 
succeeded by another State board in Massachusetts, 
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with fuller powers—among them those of a lunacy 
commission—and this second board has made rez re- 
ports. The New York State Board of Charities has 
made 23 annualreports; that of Rhode Island as many,; 
that of Pennsylvania, 21; that of Ohio, 15; and the 
other States a smaller number, because they report 
only biennially. Now, all these volumes, if brought 
together, make a library by themselves; andif weadd 
to them the 18 volumes, smalland large, of the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities, and the publications— 
some of them very valuable—of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, and the National Prison Association, a great 
collection of material of much variety and importance 
is available in a dozen libraries throughout the coun- 
try for the use of students.” 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE.—This association was organized 
in 1839, and has a membership of about 600. A 
quarterly publication was begun in 1888, by 
means of which special statistical monographs 
are being presented to the public, and in addi- 
tion this journal contains a record of current 
statistical literature, which is intended toinform 
the members concerning the most important 
and recent statistical inquiries made in foreign 
countries. With this in view there is now pre- 
pared a résumé of the foreign periodicals and 
journals devoted to statistics. This publication 
has reached its twenty-fourth number, and is 
already recognized as a valuable record of statis- 
tical work. The present constitution of the 
association is as follows : 


ART. I. This association shall be denominated the 
American Statistical Association. 

ART. II. The objects of the association shall be to 
collect, preserve, and diffuse statistical information in 
the different departments of human knowledge. 

ART. III. The association shall be composed of fel- 
lows and honorary members. 

ART. IV. All members shall be chosen by ballot; 
nomination for membership shall first be submitted 
to the Board of Directors; if approved by them, the 
names shall be presented to the association, and for 
election the affirmative votes of four fifths of the mem- 
bers present shall be necessary. Each fellow shall pay 
annually $2, or $20 at some one time. 

ART. V. Fellows only shall be entitled to vote, but 
honorary members shall have the right to sit and de- 
liberate in all the meetings of the association. 

ART. VI. The officers of the association shall be a 
president, five vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary, a treasurer, a librarian, and 
three counselors, who, together with the president and 
secretaries, shall form a Board of Directors for the gov- 
ernment of the institution, three of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum at any meeting regularly convened. 
There shall be also three standing committees of three 
members each—vzz., on Publication, on Finance, and 
on the Library. 

ART. VII. The association shall meet in the city of 
Boston on the third Friday in January, April, and Oc- 
tober, and at such other times as the Board of Direct- 
ors shallappoint. At the annual meeting in January 
the association shall hear reports of the Board of Di- 
rectors, of the treasurer, of the librarian, and of the 
standing committees, elect officers, and transact other 
business,. Vacancies may be filled at any regular 
meeting. Five members shall be necessary to form a 
quorum for transacting business and the election of 
members, but a less number may adjourn the meeting. 

ART. VIII. No alteration in this constitution shall 
be made except on notice at a previous meeting, and 
by a vote of three fourths of the members present. 

NOTE.—Each member shall be entitled to receive all 
reports and publications of the association. 


Its presidents have been Hon. Richard Fletch- 
er, A.M., LL.D. ; George C. Shattuck, M.D., 
LL.D. ; Edward Jarvis, A.M., M.D. 

Its present officers (1895) are : President, Fran- 
cis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. Vice-Presidents, 
Hamilton A. Hill, A.M.; Hon. Carroll D. Wright ; 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, A.M. ; Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin ; Henry C. Adams, Ph.D, Correspond- 
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ing Secretary, E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D , Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ‘Treasurer, 
John S. Clark, Esq., 646 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Secretary and Librarian, Davis 
R. Dewey, Ph.D., Institute of Technology, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Assistant Secretary, Gary N. Calkins,’ 


Columbia College, New York. Counselors, 
John Ward Dean, A.M. ; Samuel W. Abbott, 
M.D.; S. N. D. North, Esq. Committee on 
Publication, Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. ; Walter C. 
Wright, Esq. ; Roland P. Falkner, Ph.D. Com- 
mittee on Finance, Hamilton A. Hill, A.M. ; 
Lyman Mason, A.M. ; George O. Carpenter, 
Esq. Committee on Library, Hon. Julius L. 
Clarke ; Rev. Robert C. Watterston ; Rev. Sam- 
uel W. Dike, LL.D. (See also AMERICAN SOCIAL 
Science AssociATION and INTERNATIONAL STA- 
TISTICAL INSTITUTION.) 


AMSTERDAM, BANK OF. See Bank or 
AMSTERDAM. 


ANABAPTISTS, a name commonly given 
to that body of Christians who reject the baptism 
of infants and administer the rite only to adults. 
The doctrine first arose amid the discussions 
as to infant baptism which were held in the early 
Church. Thomas Munzer (1520), the leader of a 
set of enthusiasts called the prophets of Zwickau, 
did much to spread the beliefs of Anabaptism 
through Saxony and Switzerland. Waldshut 
became one of their centers of propagation. 
Revolting from the rigid rule of the State and 
from the false formalism of the Church, they 
carried their opposite principles too far ; and it 
is certain that in some places the movement, 
guided by ambitious and licentious men, broke 
loose from all moral principles into lawlessness 
and lust ; but for the most part Anabaptists have 
been a much maligned and misrepresented class 
of people, who earnestly desired and sought for 
a greater fulness of truth and brotherhood than 
any institutions then existing could provide. 
Their doctrines were : ‘The equality of all Chris- 
tians, the community of goods, the baptism of 
the Spirit, adult baptism, and the establishment 
of the kingdom of heaven onearth. About 1525 
the ‘‘ peasant war’’ broke out, partially caused 
and largely supported by these doctrines. ‘The 
laboring classes were at this time very cruelly 
oppressed by the government, and the teachings 
of Anabaptism spread rapidly through Holstein, 
Westphalia, and the Netherlands. Again and 
again they were checked, and scattered, and 
persecuted even to death ; but traveling preach- 
ers continued the agitation, and organizations 
sprang up wherever persecution turned its back. 

In 1534 they became masters of Miinster ; 
they destroyed all churches, and appointed 12 
judges to rule over the city. A 
tailor named Bockhold had himself 
crowned king, and for a year the 
city was given over to every kind 
of madness and licentiousness. At 
the end of that time several Protestant princes 
conquered the city and restored peace and or- 
der by executing the ringleaders of the up- 
roar. In Amsterdam and other cities Ana- 
baptists, who had little in common with the 
lustful fanaticism of Buckhold, began to spread 
their doctrines. The Revelations of St. John 
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was their chief source of doctrine; and their 
main desire was to found a new kingdom of 
pure and primitive Christians. David Joris 
(1501-56), one of the chief of these, united 
Liberalism with Anabaptism, introduced much 
mystical theology, and strove to unite the 
different Christian sects. Another promi- 
nent leader was Menno Simons. In spite of 
dangers and persecutions he gathered together 
the scattered and disheartened Anabaptists of 
Germany and the Netherlands. He explained 
his belief in a book published in 1556, Elements 
of the True Christian Faith, which is still an 
authoritative book among the Mennonites. His 
adherents believe in strictly following the teach- 
ings of Scripture, in rejecting the taking of 
oaths, every kind of revenge, war, divorce (ex- 
cept for adultery), infant baptism, and the under- 
taking the work of a magistrate. Their belief 
is that while magistracy is necessary for the 
present time, it is foreign to the kingdom of 
Christ. The education and theology of the col- 
leges they set very little value upon. Menno 
called his adherents ‘‘ God’s congregation ; poor 
unarmed Christian brothers.’’ In Germany the 
Mennonites are called Zaufgesizmnte, and in 
Holland, Doopsgezinden. 

The church is the literal communion of the 
saints, which must be kept pure by strict disci- 
pline. They are Universalists in regard to grace 
and Zwinglians in their view of the Lord’s Sup- 

er. ‘They celebrate the rite of feet-washing. 
Their bishops, elders, and teachers serve gratis. 
They are split into many divisions, mainly the 
strict and the mild Mennonites. The latter are 
known as Waterlanders, from a place in Hol- 
land. Some of their divisions take names from 
the peculiarities of their dress—Buttoners, Hook- 
and-eye-ers, etc. The purity of their lives, how- 
ever, commands respect, and their industry 
makes them prosperous, . 

References: Zhe Social Side of the Reformation, by 
E. B. Bax; A Valuable Chapter in z ‘vee 


EB. thic of 
Thought, by Karl Pearson; also Ranke and other 
writers on the Reformation. 


ANARCHISM (Gr. av, privative, and apy, 
government), the social doctrine of the abolition 
of government of man by man, and the consti- 
tution of society without government. 

Under this general definition of anarchism 
there are, however, two schools of anarchists, so 
totally distinct and even opposed in their doc- 
trines, their methods, and general characteris- 
tics, that we must consider them separately and 
distinguish between them at every point. The 
two schools are those of the individualist anarch- 
ists (often called in this country philosophical 
anarchists), and, secondly, the school of anarch- 
ist communists. ‘The individualist anarchists, 
though perhaps the fewer in number, are, in 
this country especially, the abler body of think- 
ers, and carry out to their fuliest logical results 
the principles which a great many individualists 
accept but do not fully carry out. Individualist 
anarchists do not believe in the use of foree—not 
because they hold that it is wrong to use it, but 
simply because they are aware that the use of 
force never truly liberates, while their aim is ab- 
solute liberty—their motto being ‘‘ Liberty, not 
the daughter, but the mother of order.”’ They 
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start from the pecoonh y of individual sover- 
eignty, and apply it to the problems of social 
science with relentless logic. While by no 
means objecting to organization and coopera- 
tion, provided it be voluntary, they would have 
all organization spring from the individual. 

Anarchist communists, on the other hand, 
form a wholly different school of thought. They 
do not believe in government, and they do be- 
lieve in overthrowing it by force. Onits ruins 
they would plant a communal life, whose ideal is 
very little different from that of the socialists, 
except that itis not to be realized through the 
State. Most of the men who are called anarch- 
ists in the press, particularly of Europe, and al- 
most all the bomb-throwers and dynamiters of 
Tecent years on either continent have been an- 
archist communists. The school is mainly Euro- 
pean, as individualist anarchism is mainly Ameri- 
ean. Anarchist-communism counts among its 
followers names favorably known to science and 
letters, such as Krapotkin and Reclus, while 
many, even of the dynamitards, have been men 
of education and sometimesrefinement. Never- 
theless, it is mainly a movement among the 
working classes, particularly of France, Italy, 
Spain, and, to a less extent, Germany and Aus- 
tria. In England there are but few anarchist 
communists. In America they are found only 
in a few cities. The so-called Chicago anarch- 
ists were anarchist communists. Individualist 
anarchism, on the other hand, is not a class 
movement, but almost purely intellectual, nat- 
urally drawing its strength largely from the 
classes possessed to-day of intellectual advan- 
tages. It will thus be seen that in philosophy, 
method, and general characteristics the two 
classes of anarchists are carefully to be distin- 
guished. Both are distinctly revolutionary and 
opposed to the State; but the one starts from 
the individual, and advocates a revolution 
through ideas ; the other starts from the com- 
munity, and advocates a revolution through 
force. We print a statement of individualist 
anarchism by Victor Yarros, one of its foremost 
American representatives; and a statement 
of anarchist communism, by Pierre Krapotkin, 
perhaps its most distinguished representative. 
Says Mr. Yarros: 


1. INDIVIDUALIST OR PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


The individualistic or philosophical anarchists 
favor the abolition of ‘‘ the State’’ and govern- 
mentof manbyman. Theyseek to bring about 
a state of perfect freedom—of an- 
archy. To comprehend the precise 
import of this statement it is essen- 
tial to grasp and bear in mind the 
definitions given by the anarchists 

: to the terms employed in their expo- 
‘sitions. The current misconceptions of the an- 
archistic doctrines are chiefly due to the persist- 
ent, though largely unconscious, habit of inter- 
preting them in the light of the popular defini- 
tions of the terms ‘‘ State,’’ “‘ government,”’ etc., 
instead of in the light of their own technical use 
of these terms. The average man, on being told 
that the anarchist would abolish all governmental 
restraints, not unnaturally concludes that the 
proposition involves the removal of the restric- 
tions upon crzmzna/ conduct, the relinquishment 
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of organized defense of life, liberty, and property. 
Those who are familiar with the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil, preached by the early 
Christians and by the modern Tolstoians, gen- 
erally identify anarchism with it. But such in- 
terpretations are without any foundation. ‘The 
anarchists are emphatically in favor of resistance 
to and organized protection against crime and 
aggression of every kind ; it is not greater free- 
dom for the criminal, but greater freedom for 
the non-criminal, that they aim to secure; and 
by the abolition of government they mean the 
removal of restrictions upon conduct intrinsi- 
cally ethical and legitimate, but which ignorant 
legislation has interdicted as criminal. ‘The an- 
archistic principle of personal liberty is abso- 
lutely coincident with the famous Spencerian 
“first principle of human happiness,’’ the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal freedom,’’ which Mr. Spencer 
has expressed in the formula, ‘‘ Every man is 
free to do what he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.’’ It 
is, in fact, precisely because the anarchist ac- 
cepts this principle without reservation, and in- 
sists on the suppression and elimination of a// 
aggression or invasion—all conduct. incompati- 
ble with equality of liberty—that he declares 
war upon the ‘‘ State’’ and ‘‘ government.’ He 
defines ‘‘State’’ as ‘‘the embodiment of the 
principle of invasion in an individual or band 
of individuals, assuming to act as representa- 
tives or masters of the entire people within a 
given area.’’* Government he defines as ‘‘ the 
subjection of the non-invasive individual to an 
external will ;’’ and ‘‘ invasion’’ as conduct vio- 
lative of equal freedom. 

Perhaps the clearest way of stating the politi- 
cal program of the anarchists will be to indi- 
cate its relation to other better known theories 
of government. ‘The anarchists, 
agreeing with the view of the true 
ee Democrats, that the 

est government is that which gov- 
erns least, sympathizing with the 
position of the old Manchester individualists and 
laissez-faire-ists, who believed in a minimum 
of government interference, as well as with the 
less vague doctrines of the more radical modern 
individualists of the Spencerian school, who 
would limit the State to the sole function of 
protecting men against external and internal 
invaders, go a step farther and demand the 
dissolution of what remains of ‘‘ government’’ 
—viz., compulsory taxation and compulsory 
military service. It is no more necessary, con- 
tend the anarchists, that government should 
assume the protective military and police func- 
tions, and compel men to accept its services, 
than it is that government should meddle with 
production, trade, banking, education, and 
other lines of human activity. By voluntary or- 
ganization and voluntary taxation it is perfectly 
possible to protect liberty and property and to 
restrain crime. It is doubtless easy to imagine 
a society in which government concerns itself 
with nothing save preservation of order and 
punishment of crime, in which there are no 
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consistently used by Benjamin R. Tucker, the editor of 
Liberty, the organ of the philosophical anarchistic 
movement. 
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public schools supported by compulsory taxa- 
tion, no government interference with the issue 
of currency and banking, no custom-houses or 
duties on foreign imports, no government postal 
service, no censorship of literature and the stage, 
no attempt to enforce Sunday laws, etc. The 
laissez-faire-ists of the various schools have 
familiarized the thinking public with such a type 
of social organization. Now, the anarchists pro- 
pose to do away with the compulsory feature of 
the single function reserved for government by 
the radical /azssez-fazre-zsts. In other words, 
they insist on the right of the non-aggressive 
individual to ‘‘ignore the State,’’ to dispense 
with the protective services of the defensive or- 
ganization and remain outside of it. This would 
not prevent those who might desire systematic 
and organized protection from combining to 
maintain a defensive institution, but such an in- 
stitution would not bea government, since noone 
would be compelled to join it and pay toward 
its support. Anarchy, therefore, may be de- 
fined as a state of society in which the non-in- 
vasive individual is not coerced into cooperation 
for the defense of his neighbors, and in which 
each enjoys the highest degree of liberty com- 
patible with equality of liberty. 

With regard to the question of putting down 
aggression, the jurisdiction of the voluntary de- 
fensive organization would of course extend to 
outsiders, and not be limited by its membership. 
The criminal are not to secure immunity by de- 
clining to join defensive associations. As the 
freedom of each is to be bounded by the equal 
freedom of all, the invader would be liable to 
punishment under anarchism no less than under 
government. Criminals would still be tried by 
juries and punished by executive officers. They 
would not be allowed to set up ethical standards 
for themselves and to do what is right in their 
own eyes. Such a doctrine involves not the 
abolition of government, but the widest possible 
extension of it. It repudiates all ethical princi- 
ples and abandons all attempts at enforcing jus- 
tice and protecting rights. Every man is al- 
lowed under it to govern his fellows, if he has the 
will and the power, and the struggle for exist- 
ence in the simplest and crudest form is revived. 
Anarchism, on the other hand, posits the princi- 
ple of equal liberty as binding upon all, and 
only insists that those who refrain from violat- 
ing it should not be interfered with in any way, 
either by individual governors or combinations 
of would-be rulers. 

Anarchists reject governmentalism because 
they find no ethical warrant and no practical 
necessity for it. It appears to them self-evident 
that society, or the community, can 
have no greater claims upon the in- 
dividual than the component mem- 
bers of it have. The metaphysical 
and misleading analogies between 
society and organism, upon which 
is usually founded the governmentalist’s theory 
of the prerogatives of the State, anarchists reject 
with undisguised contempt. ‘‘ The commu- 
nity,’’ or “‘ the State,’’ is an abstraction, and an 
abstraction has neither rights nor duties. In- 
dividuals, and individuals only, have rights. 
This proposition is the corner-stone of the 
anarchistic doctrine, and those who accept it 
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are bound to go the full length of anarch- 
ism. For if the community cannot rightfully 
compel a man to do or refrain from doing that 
which private and individual members thereof 
cannot legitimately force him to do or forego, 
then compulsory taxation and compulsory co- 
operation for any purpose whatever are wrong 
in principle, and government is merely another 
name for aggression. It will not be pretended 
that one private individual has the right to tax 
another private individual without his consent ; 
how, then, does the majority of the members of 
a community obtain the right to tax the minor- 
ity without its consent? Having outgrown the 
dogma of the divine right of kings, 

democratic countries are uncon- 

sciously erecting the dogma of the Government 
divine right of majorities to rule. Aggression. 
The absurdity of such a belief is 

apparent. Majorities, minorities, 

and any other combinations of individuals 
are entitled to insist on respect of their rights, 
but not on violating the rights of others. 
There is one ethical standard, not two; and it 
cannot be right for government todo that which 
would be criminal, immoral, when committed by 
individuals. Lawsof social life are not made at 
the polls or in legislative assemblies ; they have 
to be discovered in the same way in which laws 
of other sciences are discovered. Once discoy- 
ered, majorities are bound to observe them no 
less than individuals. 

As already stated, the anarchists hold that the 
law of equal freedom, formulated positively by 
Spencer and negatively by Kant, is a scientific so- 
cial law which ought to guide men in their vari- 
ous activities and mutual relations. The logical 
deductions or corollaries of this law show us at 
once our rights and our duties. Government vio- 
lates this great law not only by the fact of its very 
existence, but in a thousand other ways. Govy- 
ernment means the coercion of the non-invasive, 
the taxation of those who protest against being 
forced to join the political organization set up by 
the majority. It enacts statutes and imposes re- 
straints which find no sanction in the law of equal 
freedom, and punishes men for disobeying such 
arbitrary provisions. Itis true that governments 
profess to have the public welfare in view, and 
to enforce nothing save what morality and jus- 
tice dictate. Justice, however, is invariably con- 
founded by governments with legalism, and by 
the enforcement of justice they often mean the 
enforcement of the very laws which they enact 
in violation of justice. Thus laws in restraint 
of trade and of exchange are enforced in the 
name of justice, whereas justice demands the 
fullest freedom of trade and exchange. Strict- 
ly speaking, the enforcement of justice cannot 
be undertaken by government at all, since a 
government that should attempt to enforce jus- 
tice would have to begin by signing its own 
death-warrant. A government that would en- 
force equal freedom and let the inoffensive 
alone would be, not a government, but a volun- 
tary association for the protection of rights. 

In republican countries men loosely speak of 
their ‘‘free government,” tneir ‘‘ government 
by consent.’’ In reality there is no such thing 
as government by consent. Majorities rule, 
and the minorities are forced to acquiesce, 
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The principle of consent is clearly fatal to gov- 
ernmentalism, for it implies the right of the 
non-invasive to ignore the State and decline to 
accept its services. Ethicallya man hasa per- 
fect right to do this, for the mere refusal to join 
the political organization (which is merely an 
insurance association) is not a breach of the 
principle of equal freedom. Our “free govern- 
ments’’ deny this right, hence they are im- 
moral. They cannot become moral except by 
ceasing to be governments and becoming pure- 
ly voluntary associations for defense. 

_Apart from the question of compulsory taxa- 
tion and compulsory military service, on the 
abolition of which anarchists alone lay stress 
(although they readily admit that the police 
functions of government will be the last to dis- 
appear), there is little, if any, difference be- 
tween anarchists and Spencerian individualists 
on the question of government interference. 
The cessation of such interference with economic 
relations—with the issue of money, banking, 
wages, trade, production, etc.—is advocated on 
the ground that the solution of the social prob- 
lems is to be found in liberty rather than in 
regulation, in free competition rather than in 
State monopoly. On the subject of public edu- 
cation, postal service, poor laws, sanitary super- 
vision, etc., anarchists, in common with ad- 
vanced individualists, hold that government in- 
terference is as pernicious practically as it is 
unwarranted ethically. Corruption and ineffi- 
ciency are evils inseparable from government 
management, and there is nothing which govy- 
ernment does that could not be done better by 
private enterprise under free competition. 

In short, the anarchists object to government- 
alism because it is unethical, as well as unnec- 
essary and inexpedient. Government is either 
the will of one man or the will of a number of 
men, large or small. Now, the will of one or 
many is not a criterion of right and justice, 
while for the adjustment of the conflicting inter- 
ests of the members of society such a criterion 
is an absolute necessity. Majority rule, and 
even the rule of a despot, may be, under certain 
conditions, preferable to a state of civil chaos ; 
but as men advance and study the facts of their 
own development, they begin to realize the truth 
that there is norelation whatever between right 

and numbers, justice and force. 
Majority rule is discredited along 
Majority with despotic rule, and ethical sci- 
Rule ence becomes the sole guide and 
Discredited. authority. The social laws require 
to be applied and enforced as long 
as predatory instincts and invasive 
tendencies continue to manifest themselves 
in human relations, and this necessitates the 
maintenance of associations for the protection 
of freedom and the punishment of aggres- 
sion. But the governmental method is not 
adapted to the promotion of this end. Govern- 
ment begins by coercing the non-invasive indi- 
vidual into cooperation for defense and offense, 
regardless of the fact that a benevolent despot- 
ism is not a whit more defensible than a selfish 
despotism. 

In general, it may be stated that any meth- 
ods not in themselves invasive are regarded as 
legitimate by the anarchists in the furtherance 
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of their cause. But they rely chiefly, if not 
entirely, on the methods of education—theoreti- 
cal propaganda of their views—and of passive re- 
sistance to government. In violence, so-called 
propaganda by deed and subter- 
ranean plotting against existing 
institutions, they do not believe. 
Political changes may be brought 
about by revolutions, and possibly 
also such economic changes as are contemplated 
by the State socialists. But freedom can rest 
only on ideas and sentiments favorable to it, 
and revolutionary demonstrations can never 
abolish ignorance and the spirit of tyranny. 
Freedom cannot be forced on those who are not 
fit for it. The emancipation of the people from 
the aggression of government must come 
through their own deliberate choice and effort. ¢ 
Anarchists can but disseminate true political 
teachings and expose the nature and essence of 
governmentalism. Anarchists, however, do not 
believe that it is necessary to convert the whole 
people in order to carry their principles into 
practice. A strong and determined minority 
could, while remaining passive, successfully re- 
sist the attempt of government to tax them and 
otherwise impose its will upon them. Public 
opinion would not approve of a government 
campaign of violence against a number of 
intelligent and perfectly honest individuals 
banded together for the sole purpose of carrying 
on their legitimate activities and asserting their 
right to ignore injunctions and prohibitions hay- 
ing no authority from an ethical point of view. 

Even if anarchists believed in the use of vio- 
lent methods, and if they thought that violent 
resistance to government would hasten their 
emancipation, they would certainly resort to it, 
since it is not immoral or invasive to use force 
against inyaders—there would be one impor- 
tant difference between them and other schools. 
of reformers. Anarchists would not prevent 
others from living under government side by 
side with them, while other reformers seek to 
impose their schemes on the whole community 
in which they live. ‘Thus the State socialists, in 
pursuance of their program of State monopoly 
of capital, intend to suppress all competition 
and all rivalry on the part of individual owners 
of capital. The anarchists, on the other hand, 
if allowed toremain outside of the governmental 
organization, would force no one to join them or 
follow their example. Still, as a matter of fact, 
anarchists abjure violence even in their own in- 
terests, vividly realizing the truth that the prog- | 
ress of justice and freedom is arrested in a state © 
of war. Peace is an essential condition to the 
spread of rational ideas and the growth of the 
sentiment of toleration. Appealing as they do 
to the ideas and feelings of justice, it would be 
suicidal for anarchists to encourage violence 
and excite the lowest passions of men by revolu- 
tionary tactics. 

To reform by ordinary political methods the 
anarchists are also opposed, at least under 
present conditions. As they do not seek any 
new positive legislation, they cam expect noth- 
ing from politics. They demand the repeal 
of the legislation which improperly restricts 
men’s freedom of action, and such repeal 
they cannot secure while being in a minor- 
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ity. Whether they would cooperate with 
other parties in attempting to carry specific 
measures of repeal, would depend largely on 
circumstances. It is to be remembered that, 
while the anarchists are strenuousin their oppo- 
sition to every vestige of government, they do 
not expect to realize their entire program at 
one stroke. They are prepared for very slow 
and gradual reform, and would welcome the suc- 
cess of any single libertarian proposal. They 
would rejoice in the triumph of the free-trade 
idea, the repeal of the laws perpetuating land 
monopoly and monetary monopoly, and the abo- 
lition of special privileges. If they do not form 
themselves into a political party for the purpose 
of attaining one or more of these objects, it is 
because they can do more by other methods. 
Moreover, to enter into the political arena is to 
recognize, by implication, the principle of gov- 
ernment. To vote is to coerce or to threaten 
coercion. Behind the ballot is the bullet of the 
soldier, ready to force the defeated minority into 
submission. The voter does not merely assert 
his right to self-government ; he sets up a claim 
to govern others. The anarchist cannot em- 
ploy a method which would put him in sucha 
false light. 

Thus the anarchist is neither a government 
bomb-thrower nor a revolutionary bomb-throw- 
er. He objects to the use of violence by the 
government as well as against it. He restricts 
himself to the method of education and such 
passive resistance as is exemplified by a refusal 
to pay taxes or rent or import duties on com- 
modities purchased in foreign countries. 

VicTOR YARROS. 


Historical Sketch of Inatvidualist Anarchism. 


Philosophical anarchists usually regard Proudhon 
as the founder of their school of social science; but 
there were in America, altho far less widely known, 
men entertaining anarchistic views before Proudhon’s 
time. We will, therefore, first notice the anarchist 
movement in America, and then consider it in other 
countries. America, or at least the United States, with 
its early extreme individualism and fear of the State 
(see CENTRALIZATION), was the fitting birthplace of 
anarchistic thought. 

Josiah Warren, a plain and only moderately educated 
New Englander, but of unusually independent and 
earnest spirit, was probably the first to enunciate pre- 

cise anarchistic conceptions. He had 
pee ee tec social views 
. and plans of Robert Owen (q.v.), at this 
Josiah time first taking root in in? land; had 
Warren, Lt the Owenite community at New 
armony; had carefully studied its 
principles and mused upon its failure, till 
finally, about 1828, he reached the conclusion that its 
Pucipies were exactly the opposite of the true ones, 
and that, instead of the communistic idea of each 
working for all, as Owen taught, the true way to pro- 
duce order, harmony, and well-being, was for each 
to live, in his own way, absolutely untrammeled b 
others, so far as he did not intrude upon the simi- 
lar privileges of others. His thoughts took especial- 
ly a financial turn, and he came to the conclusion that 
cost was the true limit of price ; that usury and profit 
in all their forms were, therefore, economically wrong, 
and, moreover, that they would disappear under per- 
fectly freecompetition. He soughtto put his ideas into 
practice, to actually test them before giving them to 
the world, and therefore started, and for two years 
successfully carried on, a store in Cincinnati, where 
cost was the limit of price, and where usury and profit 
were eliminated. Finding that he was doing a busi- 
ness of $150,000 a year—a large amount for Cinghiaa tt 
in those days—he was convinced of the practicality and 
correctness of his idea, and therefore closed his busi- 
ness to devote his life to the propagation of his ideas. 
His main writings were Zyue Civilization, a short 
work, first published in 1846, and Agu7¢able Commerce, 
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in which he elaborated his ideas of cost as the limit of 
price. These books found at least a few thoughtful 
readers. Stephen Pearl Andrews declared at a later 
day that the ‘a Yue Civilization was the text and basis 
of all his own writings, and John Stuart Mill refers to 
Warren with expressions of deepest interest and re- 
spect. f 
EGihete however, were thinking in the same line. 
Lysander Spooner, who has but recently passed away, 
may be called the Nestor of anarchism, of the ex- 
treme individualistic school. Commenc- 
ing public life as a young lawyer in 
Worcester, ee he nest showed strong Other 
analytic and argumentative powers in * 
several pamphlets defending Deism Americans. 
against Christianity, but soon passed 
more and more into sociological studies 
and controversy, coming to hold and defend extreme 
views as to individual sovereignty and the tyranny 
of the State. As early as 1844 he established a private 
mail between Boston and New York, and later ex- 
tended it to Philadelphia and Baltimore, achieving suc- 
cess, until at last compelled to stop, owing to petty 
and constant persecution and annoyance from the 
Government. Prom that time he devoted his great 
abilities to the promulgation of hisideas. During the 
anti-slavery contest he did good work as an abolition- 
ist, and incorporated his views in The Unconstitution- 
ality of Slavery. His legal acumen appears in his 7rza/Z 
by Jury, in which he reverts to the early and true 
feaning of the phrase—a trial by one’s peers ; and pro- 
tests against the absurd and monstrous system (as he 
claims it to be) of ignorance and injustice now pass- 
ing under that name. How far he carried his ideas 
appears in an unsigned monograph from his pen, en- 
titled Revolution. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews was a disciple of Warren. 
As Warren especially studied economic questions, so 
Andrews studied the family and marriage. His Sctence 
of Soczety, published in 1850, is still considered by phil- 
osophical anarchists a classic on the subject. arren 
himself declared it a better statement of his own ideas 
than he himself could write. (For further account, see 
ANDREWS.) 

We now first come to the influence of Proudhon in 
America, Colonel William B. Greene, of Boston, being 
the first in this country known to have declared himself 
a follower of the great Frenchman. Colonel Greene’s 
book on Mutual Banking is one of the most acute and 
searching inquiries into the monetary problems to be 
found in the literature of the subject. Gein” Greene 
was a keen, logicial thinker and a profound scholar. 
He was a remarkably witty speaker and writer, and his 
book, entitled Soctalistic, Communistic, Mutualtstic, 
and Financial Fragments, shows his power and ver- 
satility. E. H. Heywood, a writer on various subjects, 
was another disciple of Warren. He is the author of a 
number of very able pamphlets. Charles T. Fowler, 
also a disciple of Warren, was a Unitarian minister 
when he first fell under the influence of Warren. He 
studied Proudhon, and after leaving the church, devot- 
ed himself to the propaganda of anarchistic doctrines. 
He died a few years ago, leaving an admirable series 
of pamphlets on social and economic problems. 

hese men, however, while holding essentially an- 
archist views, and contributing, severally, to the devel- 
opment of anarchism in the United States, did not 
si the name anarchist, and did not 
really start the movement which has 
taken such definite shape under that dis- 
tinctive denomination. The man who, 
assimilating and profiting by the teach- 
ings of Proudhon, Warren, Greene, and 
the American and English individual- 
ists, formulated a consistent and comprehensive anar- 
chistic philosophy, and started the practical anarchistic 
movement, is Benjamin R. Tucker, the editor of Lzberty, 
the organ of anarchism. Mr. Tucker wasa young man, 
a student of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
when he, becoming interested in social reform, sought 
the acquaintance of Warren and Greene. The latter 
called his attention to Proudhon’s What zs Property ? 
and so impressed was he with the originality and value 
of that revolutionary (in an intellectual sense) and 
epoch-making work, that he set himself the task of 
translating it into English. No work has ever enjoyed 
the privilege of a more competent rendering into 
another language. The vigor and eloquence of Proud- 
hon’s style was fully preserved in the translation, and 
to this is due a large share of the influence exerted by 
Proudhon’s work in America and England. A few 
years later Mr. Tucker started his paper, Liberty 
which has been for more than a decade the recognized 
authority on anarchism. Mr. Tucker does not strictly 
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follow Proudhon, any more than he strictly follows 
Warren. He rejects the inconsistencies of the former 
as he does the crudities of the latter. He may be said 
to have organized the various anarchistic ideas—eco- 
nomic, political, etc.—into a coherent and systematic 
whole. Where Proudhon was vague and Warren inade- 
quate, Mr. Tucker is clear, logical, consistent, and scien- 
tific. Mr. Tucker has influenced a considerable number 
ofable men in journalism and other professions, as well 
as some of the prominent men in the labor movement. 
We will only mention here the name of Dyer D. Lum, 
one of the leaders of the early Greenback movement, 
who died afew yearsago. Mr. Lum, while sympathizing 
to some extent with the methods of revolutionary re- 
formers, was for several years before his death a 
vigorous and scholarly champion of the economic and 
political ideas of anarchism. 

_The growth of anarchism has not been rapid, and its 
history is not eventful or sensational. Its indirect in- 
fluences, however, have wrought great changes in 

_ Social science and in the intellectual attitude of sociolo- 
gists and reformers. 

In Europe, the real history of philosophic anarchism 
begins with Proudhon. (For a fuller notice of his life 
and teachings, see PROUDHON.) We study him here but 

in brief, in relation to the movement of 
anarchism. Born in 1800, after a bitter 
personal experience with poverty and 
ill-paid work, he published in 1840 his 
great work, Whatzs Property? Of this 
an admirer says: “ He first with genius, and with learn- 
ing and acumen rarely equalled, pleaded for absolute 
liberty of the individual and the doing away of all gov- 
ernment. Property in its modern sense he showed to be 
not the product of individual labor on the part of the 
owner of the property, but the product of the labor of 
others, taken from them by legalized wrong, or by aid 
of monopolies and class legislation created by the State. 
Hence the truth of his celebrated sentence, ‘ Property 
is theft.” The cure, he argued, was to do away wit 
all government, and then each individual could retain 
that which he had produced, so that justice and order 
and well-being would be the result of liberty.” 

The book exposed him to new persecution from the 
Government and learned societies, which continued 
more or less to his death in 1865. He passed much of 
his life, banished from France, in Belgium. Yet he 
was ever active and at times popular in France. He 
was elected in 1848 to the Constituent Assembly by 
77,000 votes, which, together with his frequent impris- 
onments and banishments, as well as the suppression 
of books, shows his power and influence in his genera- 
tion. Yet few followed him understandingly. Proud- 
hon himself declared that even those who voted for 
him did not understand his views. He believed that 
in America (as seemsto be the case) his thoughts would 
first take root. His principal writings besides the 
above named are: 7he Creation of Order in Human- 
Zty (1843); A System of Economical Contradictions 
(1848); Justice in the Revolution and in the Church 
(2858) ; Justice (revised edition, 1859-60). 

Proudhon was right; few followed him understand- 
ingly. The movement that sprang from his teach- 
ings has in the main, in Europe, been anarchist com- 
munism, which is no more like philosophic anarch- 
ism than Proudhon was like Bakounin. The real 
followers of Proudhon and philosophical anarchism, in 
Europe, can almost be counted on one’s fingers, tho 
their influence has been more marked than this might 
seem to indicate. 

In Germany Caspar Schmidt, better known under 
his nom de "ileae of Max Stirner, laid what some re- 

ard as the ethical foundations of anarchism in his Der 

inzige und sein Eigenthum (1845). John Henry Mac- 
kay, a Scotchman by birth, but witha German mother, 
and brought up in Germany from boyhood, has devel- 
oped philosophic anarchism in poems, a novel (7he 

narchzsts, translated into English, 1891), and other 
works. In England philosophic anarchism under this 
name has had scarcely any development at all; but 
perhaps this is only because so much of its individu- 
alism, of which there has been considerable develop- 
ment, has come so near to philosophic anarchism in 
such writers as Herbert Spencer, Auberon_ Herbert, 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Thomas Mackay, Frederick 
Millar, and others. A notice of the first three will be 
found under each name. 
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II, ANARCHIST COMMUNISM, 


The following statement of anarchist com- 
munism is abridged from a tract on The Place 
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of Anarchism tn Soctalestic Evolution, by 
ierre A. Krapotkin : 

“All things belong to all, and provided that 
men and women contribute their share of labour 
for the production of necessary objects, they are 
entitled to their share of all that is produced by 
the community at large. ‘But this is commu- 
nism,’ youmaysay. Yes, itiscommunism, but it 
is the communism which no longer speaks in the 
name of religion or of the State, but in the name 
of the people. . . . The tendency of this clos- 
ing century is toward communism, not the mo- 
nastic or barrack-room communism formerly ad- 
vocated, but the free communism which places 
the products reaped or manufactured in common 
at the disposal of all, leaving to each the liberty 
to consume them as he pleasesin his own home. 

“This is the solution of which the mass of the 
people can most readily take hold, and it is the 
solution which the people demand at the most 
solemn epochs. In 1848 the formula ‘ From 
each according to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs’ was the one which went 
straight to the heart of the masses, and if they 
acclaimed the republic and universal suffrage, 
it was because they hoped to attain to com- 
munism through them. In 1871, also, when the 
people besieged in Paris desired to make a su- 
preme effort to resist the invader, what was 
their demand? ‘That free rations should be 
served out to every one. Let all articles be put 
into one common stock and let them be dis- 
tributed according to the requirements of each. 
Let each one take freely of all that is abundant, 
and let those objects which are less plentiful be 
distributed more sparingly and in due propor- 
tions—this is the solution which the mass of the 
workers understand best. ‘This is 
also the system which is commonly 
practised in the rural districts (of 
France). So long as the common 
lands afford abundant pasture, what 
commune seeks to restrict their use? When 
brushwood and chestnuts are plentiful, what 
commune forbids its members to take as much 
as they want? And when the larger wood be- 
gins to grow scarce, what course does the peas- 
ant adopt? The allowancing of individuals. 

“Let us take from the common stock the arti- 
cles which are abundant, and let those objects 
whose production is more restricted be served 
out in allowances according to requirements, 
giving preference to children and old persons— 
that is to say, to the weak. And, moreover, let 
all be consumed not in public, but at home, ac- 
cording to individual tastes and in company 
with one’s family and friends. ‘This is the ideal 
of the masses. 

“But it is not enough to argue about ‘com- 
munism’ and ‘expropriation ;’ it is further- 
more necessary to know who should have the 
management of the common patrimony, and it 
is especially on this question that different 
baie of socialists are opposed to one another, 
some desiring authoritarian communism, and 
others, like ourselves, declaring unreservedly in 
fayour of anarchist communism. In order to 
judge between these two, let us return once 
again to our starting point, the Revolution of 
the last century. 

“‘In overturning royalty the Revolution pro- 
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claimed the sovereignty of the people ; but, by 
an inconsistency which was very natural at that 
time, it proclaimed not a permanent sover- 
eignty, but an intermittent one, to be exercised 
at certain intervals only, for the nomination of 
deputies supposed to represent the people. In 
reality it copied its institutions from the repre- 
sentative government of England. The Revo- 
lution was drowned in blood, and, nevertheless, 
representative government became the watch- 
word of Europe. All Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, has tried it, under all possible 
forms, from government based on a property 
qualification to the direct government of the lit- 
tle Swiss republics. But, strange to say, just in 
proportion as we have approached nearer to the 
ideal of arepresentative government, elected by 
a perfectly free universal suffrage, in that same 
proportion have its essential vices become mani- 
fest to us, till we have clearly seen that this 
mode of government is radically defective. Is 
it not, indeed, absurd to take a certain number 
of men from out the mass, and to intrust them 
with the management of a// public affairs, say- 
ing to them, ‘Attend to these matters ; we ex- 
onerate ourselves from the task by laying it 
upon you ; itis for youto make lawson all man- 
ner of subjects—armaments and mad dogs, ob- 
servatories and chimneys, instruction and street- 
sweeping ; arrange these things as you please 
and make laws about ‘them, since you are the 
chosen ones whom the people has voted capable 
of doing everything !’ It appears to me that if 
a thoughtful and honest man were offered such a 
post he would answer somewhat in this fashion : 
“*You intrust me with a task which I am 
unable to fulfil, I am unacquainted with most 
of the questions upon which I shall be called on 
to legislate. Ishall either have to work to some 
extent in the dark, which will not be to your ad- 
vantage, or I shall appeal to you and summon 
meetings in which you will yourselves seek to 
come to an understanding on the questions at 
issue, in which case my office will be unneces- 
sary. If you have formed an opinion and have 
formulated it, and if you are anxious to come to 
an understanding with others who have also 
formed an opinion on the same subject, then all 
you need do is to communicate with your neigh- 
bours and send a delegate to come to an under- 
standing with other delegates on 
this specific question ; but you will 
Argument, certainly réserve to yourselves the 
right of taking an ultimate deci- 
sion ; you will not intrust your del- 
egate with the making of laws for you. ‘This 
is how scientists and business men act each 
time that they have to come to an agreement.’ 
“But the above reply would be a repudiation 
of the representative system, and nevertheless 
itis a faithful expression of the idea which is 
growing everywhere since the vices of repre- 
sentative government have been exposed in all 
their nakedness. Our age, however, has gone 
still further, for it has begun to discuss the 
rights of the State and of society in relation to 
the individual ; people now ask to what point 
the interference of the State is necessary in the 
multitudinous functions of society. 


“Do we require a government to educate our 
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children? Only let the worker have leisure to 
instruct himself, and you will see that, through 
the free initiative of parents and of persons fond 
of tuition, thousands of educational societies and 
schools of all kinds will spring up, rivalling one 
another in the excellence of their teaching. If 
we were not crushed by taxation and exploited 
by employers, as we now are, could we not our- 
selves do much better than is now done for us ? 
The great centres would initiate progress and 
set the example, and you may be sure that the 
progress realised would be incomparably supe~ 
rior to what we now attain through our minis- 
tries. Is the State even necessary for the de- 
fence of a territory? If armed brigands attack 
a people, is not that same people armed with 
good weapons the surest rampart to oppose to the 
foreign aggressor? Standing armies are always 
beaten by invaders, and history teaches that the 
latter are to be repulsed by a popular rising 
alone. While government is an excellent ma- 
chine to protect monopoly, has it 

ever been able to protect us against 

ill-disposed persons? Doesitnot, by No Need of 
creating misery, increase the num- the State. 
ber of crimes instead of diminishing 

them? In establishing prisons into 
which multitudes of men, women, and children 
are thrown for a time, in order to come forth in- 
finitely worse than when they went in, does not 
the State maintain nurseries of vice at the ex- 
pense of the tax-payers? In obliging us tocom- 
mit to others the care of our affairs, does it not 
create the most terrible vice of societies—indif- 
ference to public matters? ... 

‘Let others, if they will, advocate industrial 
barracks or the monastery of authoritarian com- 
munism, we declare that the tendency of society 
is in an opposite direction. We foresee millions 
and millions of groups freely constituting them- 
selves for the satisfaction of all the varied needs 
of human beings—some of these groups or- 
ganised by quarter, street, and house ; others 
extending hands across the walls of cities over 
frontiers and oceans. All of these will be com- 
posed of human beings who will combine free- 
ly, and after having performed their share of 
productive labour will meet together, either for 
the purpose of consumption, or to produce ob- 
jects of art or luxury, or to advance science in 
a new direction. This is the tendency of the 
nineteenth century, and we follow it ; we only 
ask to develop it freely without any govern- 
mentalinterference. Individualliberty ! ‘Take ~ 
pebbles,’ said Fourrier, ‘put them into a box - 
and shake them, and they will arrange them- 
selves in a mosaic that you could never get by 
intrusting to any one the work of arranging 
them harmoniously.’ ss 

‘‘ Now let me pass to another part of my subject 
—the most important with respect to the future. 

‘““There is no more room for doubting that 
religions are going ; the nineteenth century has 
given them their death-blow. But religions— 
all religions—have a double composition. They 
contain, in the first place, a primitive cosmog- 
ony, a rude attempt at explaining nature, and 
they furthermore contain a statement of the 
public morality born and developed within the 
mass of the people. But when we throw religions 
overboard or store them among our public rec- 
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-ords as historical curiosities, shall we also rele- 


gate to museums the moral principles which they 
contain? This has sometimes been done, and 
we have seen people declare that as they no 
longer believed in the various religions, so they 
despised morality and boldly proclaimed the 
maxim of d0urgeozs selfishness, ‘ Every one for 
himself.’ But a society, human or animal, can- 
not exist without certain rules and moral habits 
springing up within it ; religion may go, moral- 
ity remains. If we were to come to consider 
that a man did well in lying, deceiving his 
neighbours, or plundering them when possible 
(this is the middle-class business morality), we 
should come to such a pass that we could no 
longer live together. You might assure me of 
your friendship, but perhaps you might only do 
so in order to rob me more easily ; you might 
promise to do a certain thing for me, only to de- 
ceive me ; you might promise to forward a let- 
ter for me, and you might steal it, just like an 
ordinary governor of a jail. Under such condi- 
tions society would become impossible, and this 
is so generally understood that the repudiation 
of religions in no way prevents pub- 
lic morality from being maintained, 
Ethical Side. developed, and raised to a higher 
and ever higher standard. This 
fact is so striking that philosophers 
seek to explain it by the principles of utilitari- 
anism, and recently Spencer sought to base the 
morality which exists among us upon physio- 
logical causes and the needs connected with the 
preservation of the race. 
“Let me give you an example in order to ex- 
plain to you what we think on the matter. 
“* A child is drowning, and four men who stand 
upon the bank see it struggling in the water. 
One of them does not stir; he is a partisan of 
‘ Each one for himself,’ the maxim of the com- 
mercial middle class; this one is a brute, and 
we need not speak of him further. The next 
one reasons thus: ‘If I save the child, a good 
report of my action will be made to the ruler of 
heaven, and the Creator will reward me by in- 
creasing my flocksand my serfs,’ and thereupon 
he plunges into the water. Is he, therefore, a 
moral man? Clearly not! He isa shrewd cal- 
culator, thatisall. The third, whois an utilitari- 
an, reflects thus (or at least utilitarian philoso- 
phers represent him as so reasoning) : ‘ Pleasures 
can be classed in two categories, inferior pleas- 
ures and higher ones. ‘To save the life of any 
one is a superior pleasure, infinitely more intense 
and more durable than others ; therefore, I will 
save the child.’ Admitting that any man ever 
reasoned thus, would he not bea terrible egotist ? 
and, moreover, could we ever be sure that his 
sophistical brain would not at some given mo- 
ment cause his will to incline toward an inferior 
pleasure—that is to say, toward refraining from 
troubling himself? There remains the fourth 
individual. Thisman has been brought up from 
bis childhood to feel himself oze with the rest 
of humanity ; from his childhood he has always 
regarded men as possessing interests in common ; 
he has. accustomed himself to suffer when his 
neighbours suffer, and to feel happy when every 
one around him is happy. Directly he hears 
the heart-rending cry of the mother, he leaps 
into the water, not through reflection, but by 
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instinct ; and when she thanks him for saving 
her child, he says, ‘What have I done to de- 
serve thanks, my good woman? I am happy to 
see you happy ; I have acted from natural im- 
pulse, and could not do otherwise !’ 

““You recognise in this case the truly moral 
man, and feel that the others are only egotists 
in comparison with him. ‘The whole anarchist 
morality is represented in this example. It is 
the morality of a people which does not look for 
the sun at midnight—a morality without com- 
pulsion or authority, a morality of habit. Let 
us create circumstances in which man shall not 
be led to deceive nor exploit others, and then 
by the very force of things the moral level of 
humanity will rise toa height hitherto unknown. 
Men are certainly not to be moralized by teaching 
them a moral catechism ; tribunals and prisons 
do not diminish vice—they pour it over society in 
floods. Men are to be moralized only by placing 
them in a position which shall contribute to de- 
velop in them those habits which are social, and 
to weaken those which are not so. A morality 
which has become instinctive is the true moral- 
ity, the only morality which endures while re- 
ligions and systems of philosophy pass away. 

** Let us now combine the three preceding ele- 
ments, and we shall have anarchy and its place 
in socialistic evolution. 

““ Emancipation of the producer from the yoke 
of capital ; production in common and free con- 
sumption of all the products of the common 
labour. 

“‘ Emancipation from the governmental yoke ; 
free development of individuals in groups and 
federations ; free organization ascending from 
the simple to the complex, according to mutual 
needs and tendencies. 

‘‘ Emancipation from religious morality ; free 
morality, without compulsion or authority, de- 
veloping itself from social life and becoming 
habitual. 

“The above is no dream of students, it is a 
conclusion which results from an analysis of the 
tendencies of modern society ; anarchist com- 
munism is the union of the two fundamental 
tendencies of our society—a tenden- 
cy toward economic equality and a 
tendency toward political liberty. Fundamental 
So long ascommunism presented it- Tendencies, 
self under an authoritarian form, 
which necessarily implies govern- 
ment, armed with much greater power than that 
which it possesses to-day, inasmuch as it implies 
economic in addition to political power—so lon 
as this was the case communism met with no suf- 
ficient response. Before 1848 it could, indeed, 
sometimes excite for a moment the enthusiasm of 
the worker who was prepared to submit to any all- 
powerful government, provided it would release 
him from the terrible situation in which he was 
placed, but it left the true friends of liberty in- 
different. 

‘‘ Anarchist communism maintains that most 
valuable of all conquests—individual liberty— 
and moreover extends it and gives it a solid 
basis—economic liberty—without which politi- 
cal liberty is delusive ; it does not ask the indi- 
vidual who has rejected God, the universal ty- 
rant, God the king, and God the Parliament, to 
give utito himself a god more terrible than any 
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of the preceding—God the community, or to 
abdicate upon its altar his independence, his 
will, his tastes, and to renew the vow of asceti- 
cism which he formerly made before the cruci- 
fied God. It says to him, on the beech ‘No 
society is free so long as the individual is not 
so! Do not seek to modify society by imposing 
upon it an authority which shall make every- 
thing right; if you do, you will fail as popes 
‘and emperors have failed. Modify society so 
that your fellows may not be any longer your 
enemies by the force of circumstances ; abolish 
the conditions which allow some to monopolize 
the fruit of the labour of others ; and instead of 
attempting to construct society from top to bot- 
tom, or from the centre to the circumference, 
let it develop itself freely from the simple to the 
composite, by the free union of free groups. 
This course, which is so much obstructed at 
present, is the true, forward march of society ; 
do not seek to hinder it, do not turn your baci 
on progress, but march along with it! Then 
the sentiment of sociability which is common to 
human beings, as it is to all animals living in 
society, will be able to develop itself freely, be- 
cause our fellows will no longer be our enemies, 
and we shall thus arrive at a state of things in 
which each individual will be able to give free 
- rein to his inclinations, and even to his passions, 
without any other restraint than the love and 
respect of those who surround him.’ 

“This is our ideal, and it is the ideal which 
lies deep in the hearts of peoples—of all peoples. 
We know full well that this ideal will not be at- 
tained without violent shocks ; the close of this 
century has a formidable revolution in store for 
us; whether it begins in France, Germany, 
Spain, or Russia, it will bea European one, and 
spreading with the same rapidity as that of our 
fathers, the heroes of 1848, it will set all Europe 
ina blaze. Thiscoming revolution will not aim 
at a mere change of government, but will have 
a social character ; the work of expropriation 
will commence, and exploiters will be driven 
out. Whether we like it or not, this will be 
done independently of the will of individuals, 
and when hands are laid on private property we 
shall arrive at communism, because we shall be 
forced to do so. Communism, however, cannot 
be either authoritarian or parliamentary, it must 
either be anarchist or non-existent ; the mass of 
the people does not desire to trust itself again to 
ee but will seek to organize itself by 
aitselhey 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANARCHIST COMMUNISM, 


Anarchist communism, tho more or less indebted 
to the thoughts of Rousseau, Proudhon, Ruge and 
others, owes its origin as a movement 
to the Russian Bakounin. Born of aris- 
tocratic and even princely parentage, 
Michael Bakounin, at first an officer in the 
Russian Army, threw up his commission 
at the age of 21, disgusted by the oppression of the 
Government and the consequent sufferings of the poor, 
and studied philosophy, reading Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer in St. Petersburg and Berlin. Coming intoreyo- 
lutionary circles mainly under the influence of Arnold 
Ruge, who represented the extreme Hegelian left, Ba- 
kounin ee yepert in the Dresden insurrection of 1848, and 
was arrested and condemned to death, but eventually 
handed over to the Russians and imprisoned in Schliis- 
selberg and in 1852 sent to Siberia. Hence, however 
he eventually escaped, through Japan and the United 
States, and, in 1861, appeared in London, a revolutionist, 
declared by his enemies to be half-crazed by his years 
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of suffering and imprisonment. Be this as it may, he 
threw himself into revolutionary propaganda of every 
kind, mainly as an Internationalist, but sometimes in- 
consistently as a Panslavist, and ocaeons as a 
Nihilist. Li eipreriand, Italy, and Southern France 
were the main scenes of his efforts, but he contrived to 
fill all Europe with his spirit of revolution, Gradually 
his utterances became wilder and his position more 
extreme. He commenced to preach the gospel of pan- 
destruction. When the International (¢.v.) was founded 
in London under the presidency of Marx in 1864, Bakou- 
nin did not at first connect himself with it. But later, 
realizing what capital could be made of it, he threw 
himself into the movement, and almost captured the In— 
ternational for anarchism. He did capture it in Italy, 
Spain, Southern France, Belgium, and to a large ex- 
tent in Switzerland and other countries. In 1872, how- 
ever, Marx as president contrived to have the congress. 
of the International called at the Hague, where Bakou- 
nin could not come, since he was only secure in Switzer- 
land, and would have been arrested in traversing any 
country through which he could have reached the 
Hague. At this congress, therefore, the adherents of 
Bakounin were defeated, and the General Council of the 
International was transferred to New York City. It 
resulted in the death of the International; but out of 
the split came the modern movements of democratic 
socialism and anarchist communism, economic schools 
which, altho previously to 1872 they had been more 
or less confeunded, are now utterly distinct and even 
opposed. The ultimate ideals of the followers of Marx 
and Bakounin were not, however, so different. They 
both believed in communism, and communism was the 
early name for all socialism as well as for anarchist 
communism; but the split came in methods. The 
followers of Bakounin believed in destroying the State ; 
Marx stood for capturing the State by legitimate polit- 
ical means, and through the State establishing the So- 
cial Democracy, or communism. Both opposed the 
 heotiag State ; but one sought to overturn it at once by 
orce, the other sought to capture it and use it. Fora 
while it seemed doubtful which policy would win. 

For a considerable time, the anarchist communists, 
especially in the southern countries, were stronger than 
the socialists. The working classes did not see the 
strength of the socialist programme. Anarchist com- 
munism, if it appealed less to their heads, appealed 
more to their instincts. It appealed to revolutionary 
deed. Words, its advocates declared, were cheap; itis 
the propaganda by deed that makes men think. The 
propaganda by deed has ever been the favorite policy 
among anarchist communists, being defended, theuek 
not practised, even by such men as Krapotkin and 
Reclus. But organization among anarchists has never 
prospered. Their policy lends itself to individual deed. 
Bakounin did not quietly accept his defeat by Marx at 
the Hague. He and his adherents called another con- 
gress in Switzerland, and declared that they were the 
true International. From this time anarchist com- 
munism had an organized existence. (For further 
details as to the preceding period, see BAKOUNIN; 
INTERNATIONAL.) 

In 1876 Bakounin died, Elisée Reclus, Paul Brousse, 
and others gathering around his grave, 
ready to carry on his work. In October 
of the same year a congress was held atOrganization. 
Berne, and enunciated the principles of 
anarchist communism, altho still under 
the name of socialism. It denounced even the Paris 
Commune, as not having entirely eliminated the prin- 
ciple of authority. At this congress two Italian dele- 
gates were present, Carlo Cafiero and Enrico Mala- 
testa, and went home to head a revolution in April, 
1877, in the Italian province of Benevento. They burnt 
the archives and laid their hands on what arms and 
money they could find, and distributed them to the 
people. The same Fears congress was held at Verviers, 
where Krapotkin first appeared on the scenes under 
the name of Scrachoff. In 1878, Brousse and Krapot- 
kin commenced publishing the Avant Garde, the first 
anarchist organ. The same year Nobeling and Hodel 
made their attack upon Kaiser Wilhelm at Nieder- 
wald; the cooper Broncasi attempted the life of Al- 
co XII., and Passanante the life of the King of 

taly, Humbert I. At a congress at Freiburg that 
year, a letter from Reclus made the following suc- 
cinct statement of anarchist communism: “ We are 
revolutionaries,” he said, ‘‘ because we desire justice. 
... Progress has never resulted from mere peaceful 
evolution ; it has always been an outcome of a sudden 
revolution. The necessary preliminary preparation 
of the minds of men may be a gradual rocess, but the 
realization of their hopes comes abruptly and as a sur- 
prise. ... Weareanarchists, whorecognize no one as 
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our master, as we are ourselvesthe masters of nobody. 
There is no ana pone | without liberty.... We are 
also international coilectivists, for we are aware that 
the very existence of human beings necessarily implies 
a certain social grouping.’”’ The congress voted for the 
pope ation by the community of all wealth, the 
abolition of the State, and even of any central admin- 
istrative agency ; and as regards means of propaganda, 
the congress favored the dissemination of anarchist 
ideas, and even rebellion and revolutionary deed. In 
1879 the Avant Garde ceased to appear, and Krapot- 
kin and others started a new paper, the Révolté, at Gene- 
va (later moved toParis). The same year Johann Most, 
expelled from Germany and driven from the socialist 
meetings, arrived in London, December, 1878, and in 
January, 1879, began publishing his paper, Frezhezt. 

In 1880 Ottero Gonzales attempted the life of Alphonso 
od Atacongress in Switzerland of this year, Kra- 
potkin advised the adoption of the name anarchist 
communism in the place of collectivism. In 1881 the 
French anarchists and socialists finally separated, anda 
congress of anarchists was held at mdon. Krapot- 
kin was banished from Switzerland for his utterances; 
Most, in London, was sentenced to 16 months’ hard la- 
bor for his words concerning the assassination of the 
Czar. At the close of 16 months he removed, with his 
paper, to the United States. There were outbreaks in 
southeast France, and many discoveries of dynamite 
plots were reported. Anarchists were arrested all 
through southern France. In the north, Louise Michel 
delivered a series of lectures. The daughters of Elisée 
Reclus ostentatiously contracted “free marriages.” 
i aga himself was arrested. In 1883 the anarchist 
trials in France took St entet and 47 were sentenced, 
among them Louise Michel. All thrangh Europe at 
this time anarchists were being arrested and sentenced. 
In Spain a campaign was undertaken against the Black 
Ban In December Cyvoct was tried at Lyons for hav- 
ing caused the explosion at Bellecour Theatre, and was 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted by 
President Grévy. The year 1884 was comparatively 
calm, though dynamite was found laid against the 
Federal Palace at Berne, and ted to the expulsion of 
anarchists from Switzerland. In 1885 German anarch- 
ists were tried. Krapotkin published this year his 
Paroles d’un Révolté and Reclus his The Products of 
the Earth. An attempt was also made to blow up the 
English House of Parliament. In 1886 there were sev- 
eral riots in Europe, especially at Charleroi, and the 
great strike at Chicago took place, with the famous Hay- 
market meeting, the arrest of eight anarchists, and the 
condemnation of seven of them to death (in 1887). (See 
CHICAGO ANARCHISTS.) In 1887 L’/dée 
Ouvriére was started at Havre. In 1888 
the Pere Peinard was started at Paris, a 
aper in the slang of the French streets. 
n 1889 Most, Malato, and Grave all is- 
sued anarchist pamphlets. In 189othe firstinternational 
May-day demonstration took place, and the anarchists 
took advantage of itin incendiary speeches and gather- 
ings. Merlino, Malato, and Louise Michel were impris- 
oned. The /zternational, an anarchist paper, was start- 
edin London. In1x891r the French anarchists agitated 
chiefly against the vite | andthe police. At Levalloisthe 
black flag wasunfurled. Several anarchist papers were 
started, the Pot @ colle and the /’En-dehors. In 1892 
bombs were exploded in France in private houses of 
deputies and at cafés, among others at the Café Rich. In 
June one of the dynamiters, Ravachol, was condemned 
to death, andexecutedinJuly. In 1893 there was more 
violence in Spain. Pallas was tried and executed for 
throwing a bomb at Marshal Campos at Barcelona, and 
there was also a terrible bomb explosion at the El 
Lyceo Theatre in Barcelona. On December g, Vaillant 
threw a bomb in the French Chamber of Deputies. In 
1894 severe laws against anarchists were passed in 
France and other countries; 100 anarchists were ar- 
rested in France alone and several deported. The 
papers Révolté and Pere Peinard were seized and com- 
pelled to discontinue. Jean Grave, the leading an- 
archist communist after Krapotkin and, Reclus, was 
imprisoned. Vaillant was executed. Emile Henry 
threw a bomb in the Café Terminus. Bombs were 
exploded also in the Hotel St. Jacques and other 
houses. An attempt was made to murder the prefect 
of Barcelona. An Italian anarchist, Cesario Santo, 
assassinated the French President, Carnot, at Lyons. 
Restrictive legislation in Italy sought not only toarrest 
all anarchists, but to close all trade-union meetings. 
In Germany the Kaiser introduced severe measures 
against both anarchism and socialism, which have been 
however, rejected by the Reichstag. 
sketch of the anarchist-communist movement. There 
is no general organization. Anarchists meet in little 
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groups, which are forever changing, dissolving, and 
reforming. Communication between groups is simply 
conducted through individuals. The party is without 
leaders. Anybody, even detectives, can easily join 
anarchist groups, but detectives learn little, for the 
groups as groups do nothing, and serve simply to bring 
individuals together. Thus the group that Vaillant 
belonged to did not know his project of throwing the 
bomb in the Chamber of Deputies. ‘Till recently Ze 
Révolté has been the chief literary and Le Pere Peinard 
the chief popular organ; but these have disappeared 
without successors, In 1893 an attempt was made to 
hold an anarchist-communist congress in connection 
with the World’s Fair at Chicago, but it had to meet 
surreptitiously on account of the police, and when it 
met its members could agree upon no program nor 
declaration of principles, though it is said that an in- 
ternational committee was chosen. In 
America anarchist communism has held 
on to the name of the old_ International 
longer than in Europe. In 1872, as we 
have seen, the general council of the In- 
ternational was transferred at Marx’s suggestion to 
New York City. Butin this country it never thrived. 
The fundamental differences between the socialists 
and the anarchists soon showed themselves here, as in 
Europe. In 1877 the socialist’ wing, in a meeting at 
Newark, took the name of the Socialist Labor Party 
(see SOCIALISM), and practically left the International 
to the anarchists. The split, however, was not at once 
complete. In 1883 the socialists met at Baltimore and. 
the anarchists at Pittsburg, and these took the old name 
of the International Working People’s Association. 
By 1885 the split with the socialists was complete, and 
since then in America, as in Europe, anarchists and 
socialists have had nothing incommon. ‘The congress 
at Pittsburg adopted unanimously a manifesto or dec- 
laration ef motives and principles, often called the 
Pittsburg proclamation, in which they describe their 
ultimate goal in these words: 

“What we would achieve is, therefore, plainly and 
simply: 

““z, Destruction of the existing class rule, by all 
means—z.e., by energetic, relentless, revolutionary, and 
international action. 

““2. Establishment of a free society based upon 
cooperative organization of production. 

“3, Free exchange of equivalent products by and 
between the productive organizations without com- 
merce and profit-mongery. 

“4. Organization of education on a secular, scientific, 
and equal basis for both sexes. 

“5, Equal rights for all without distinction to sex 
or race. 

“6. Regulation of all public affairs by free con- 
tracts between the autonomous (independent) com- 
munes and associations resting on a federalistic basis.”’ 

In 1881, however, another association was formed, 
designated by the initials I. W. A.,\or International 
Workmen’s Association, differing ina few particulars 
only fromtheI.W.P.A. It lays greater stress on educa- 
tion and is somewhat less inclined to favor violence in 
the present, holding that a revolution in the minds of 
men must precede the political revolution. The fol- 
lowing explanation of its principles and methods is 
taken from the /irst Report of the Kansas Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

““To print and publish and circulate labor literature ; 
to hold mass-meetings ; to systematize agitation ; to es- 
tablish labor libraries, labor halls, and lyceums for 
discussing social science ; to maintain the labor press; 
to protect members and all producers from wrong; to 
aid all labor organizations; to aid the establishment 
of unity and the maintenance of fraternity between all 
labor organizations; to bring about an alliance be- 
tween the manufacturing and agricultural producers ; 
to encourage the spirit of brotherhood and interde- 
pendence among all producers of every State and coun- 
try; to ascertain, segregate, classify, and study the 
habits and acts of their enemies; to secure information 
of the wrongs perpetrated against them, and to record 
and circulate the same; to arouse a spirit of hostility 
against and ostracism of the capitalistic press ; to pre- 
pare the means for directing the coming social revolu- 
tion by enlightening public opinion on the wrongs per- 
petrated against the producers of the world; to oblit- 
erate national boundary lines and sectional prejudices, 
with a view to the international unification of the pro- 
ducers of all lands; and to eradicate the impression 
that redress can be obtained by the ballot. The or- 
ganization is formed on the ‘ group’ system—that is, 
any person who subscribes to these principles may be- 
come an organizer. He organizes a group of eight 
besides himself. Whenthis group becomes thoroughly 
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conversant with the principles and methods of the or- 
ganization, each member becomes an organizer and 
forms a group of his own ; and this goes on indefinitely. 
North America is divided into 10 divisions—the Cana- 
dian, the British Columbia, the Eastern States, the 
Middle States, the Western States, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Pacific Coast, the Southern States, the Mexi- 
can, and the Missouri Valley. Eachdivisionis presided 
over by adivision executive of nine persons. The Inter- 
national was organized on its present basis on July 15, 
1881, with s4 delegates, representing 320 ‘divisions,’ or 
groups, composed of 600,000 members. The countries 
represented were France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Russia, Siberia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey, Egypt, England, Mexico, 
and the United States.” 

It is the agitation of these groups of the I. W. A. and 
the I. W. P. A. which have produced what popular 
anarchistic communism there is in this country. But 
the movement has come to naught. The I. W. A. and 
the I. W. P. A. no longer exist save in the minds of a 
few half-crazed persons, and the only present activity 
is the publication of a paper and the occasional delivery 
of speeches by Most and others, which make “good 
copy” for the newspapers. There have beenalsoa few 
attempts of devoted but fanatical men to assassinate 
men of wealth and influence, like Frick and Russell 
Sage; but these acts have been very rare. When an 
agitator like Most speaks, he will often get a large 
audience, who will cheer his utterances, but the move- 
ment has no power. 

Among English working men, too, there is little, if 
any, anarchism. The head of Oxford House, in East 
London, recently testified that there were no anarchists 
among the English working people and that the last 
place possible for a man to arrive with a bomb was 
East London, Among the foreign residents in London 
there are some anarchist clubs, and there is some an- 
archist communism among the intellectual radicals, 
but it has little force. The only countries in which 
anarchist communism at all thrives to-day are in the 
southern countries of Europe, under the despotism of 
Russia, and among some of the inflammable French 
and Belgians; but even in these countries it is giving 

lace to the organized political movement of Social 

emocracy. It can only thrive on such governmental 
tsecution as the Italian Government is now attempt- 
ing against the whole labor movement. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST ANARCHISM. 

I. The argument against individualist anarch- 
ism is, first, that it starts from a false basis. The 
individual, say the philosophical opponents of 
anarchism, is not sovereign ; he does not even 
exist. Man is not born to and never attains, 
nor can attain, individual sovereignty. From 
his birth to his death he is dependent upon his 
fellow-man, and ever must be so long as he isa 
social being. Society is not made up of units, 
but is one ; and the sooner this is realized, and 
man no longer attempts an impossible individual 
sovereignty, the sooner will the individual find 
his true freedom in developing his inmost per- 
sonality in the unity of a perfect state. An- 
archism is opposed thus, first, because it mis- 
reads the facts of individual life. Second, the 
opponents of anarchism assert that for anarch- 
ists to define the State as wecessardly invasive, 
because States always have been more or less 
invasive, is to be illogical. ‘The State, according 
to the anarchist’s own admission, is a power, and 
has been, as at least most anarchists admit, 
in the past a necessary power. Why, then, 
throw away that power? Why—since some co- 
operative organization for defense and other 
purposes anarchists themselves declare neces- 
sary—not use the State, making it non-invasive ? 
To say that the State cannot be harnessed to do 
the will of the people, because it never has been 
wholly so harnessed in the past, is asif a man be- 
fore the discovery of the uses of electricity 
should declare that electricity always must be 
harmful, since it always had done harm, The 
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fact is, say these critics, that the State, with all. 


its evils—and they are to be admitted, every 
one—has in the past been immeasurably useful 
and beneficial, and should not be thrown away, 
but captured and improved and made to do the 
will of freemen. 

II. As to the anarchist assertion that States 
have no right, for example, to compel any man to 
pay a tax, since no individual has a right to 
tax another, and the mere multiplying individ- 
uals into a majority cannot make that right in 
many persons which is wrong in one, it is said 
that this is purely a doctrinaire position of un- 
proven ethics. That it seems axiomatic and 
convincing to a certain class of minds by no 
means proves its truth. The opposite assertion 
that the individual is born in society, and has 
as his only right to take his place in society, 
which is a natural unit, and not made up of in- 
dividual units, and has rights and duties of its 
own, among others that of ordering the condi- 
tions of society according to the will of the ma- 
jority, and compelling others to support it, is, it 
is claimed, as plausible a dogma as the anarch- 
ist dogma, anda good deal more deducible from 
facts. The truth is, that the science of social 
ethics is as yet so utterly andeveloped that to 
talk of what is ethically right in society is to say 
nothing. Oneman holds this opinion ; another 
that ; and neither can convince the other. The 
only possible way out of social problems, unless 
one takes the religious ground of theism, and 
find in that a law of procedure, is to slowly learn 
by experience ; believers in government, there- 
fore, base their main arguments against anarch- 
ism on the facts of experience. They say: , 

III. It will not work. Said President An- 
drews, in a discussion with Mr. Tucker at 
Salem : 

‘“Suppose the citizens of Salem to constitute 
an anarchistic group under the beautiful so- 
cial compact which Mr. Tucker de- 
scribes. Notmany days will elapse 
before some of the parties to that 
compact will show how useless it is. 
Let some rioters from Beverly or 
Beverly Farms invade the Salem 
group. The foreman of the town calls all hands 
to turn out and put them down. One man re- 
plies that he does not care to come out ; he has 
the rheumatism, or he is reading a book, or en- 
gaged in some other work, and says, ‘I pray 
you, have me excused.’ What is going to be 
done? I know of no way in which the anarchis- 
tic group named Salem can defend itself—as 
Mr. Tucker says is legitimiate—except by coerc- 
ing Meroz to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. The anarchist must here 
renounce his theory and resort to some of those 
species of action which Mr. Tucker denounces 
as not permissible because of the nature of 
coercion, aggression upon individual rights.’ 

Says another writer: ‘‘ Some rule there must 
be under any theory. You cannot escape law. 
If itis not the rule of brotherhood, it must be 
the rule of might. You do not escape rule by 
flying to anarchy. Says Mr. Donisthorpe, in 
his /ndividualism: a System of Politics : ‘It 
isa mistake to suppose that anarchism is law- 
s. Nothing of the kind. Where there is no 
ruling body ; where there is no governmental 
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authority, as in San Francisco within the mem- 
ory of many of us, what happens? Did the 
marauders and pests of society carry all before 
them? Nota bit of it. Those who had inherit- 
ed the habits of a social and methodical mode of 
lite, owing to its greater average economy, band- 
ed themselves together and straightway lynched 
those who were desirous of violating the princi- 
les of orderand method.’ This, says Mr. Don- 
isthorpe, was anarchism. Exactly; and most 
people prefer Uncle Sam, with all his faults, to 
Judge Lynch.”’ 
Concerning the economic impossibilities of 
anarchism, G. Bernard Shaw says : 


“The full economic detail of individualist anarchism 
may be inferred with sufficient completeness from an 
article entitled State Secialism and Anarchism; How 
far they agree, and wheretn they differ, which ap- 
peared in March, 1888, in Lrberty. 

“* The economic principles of modern socialism,’ says 
Mr. Tucker, ‘area logical deduction from the principle 
laid down by Adam Smith in the early chapters of his 
Wealth of Nattons—viz., that labor is the true 
measure of price. From this principle these three men 
[Josiah Warren, Proudhon, and Marx] deduced “that 
the natural wage of labor is its product.” ’ 

““Now the socialist who is unwary enough to accept 
this economic position will presently find himself 
logically committed to the Whig doctrine of /azssez- 

_fatre. And here Mr. Tucker will cry, ‘Why not? 
Latssez- faire is exactly what we want. Destroy the 
money monopoly, the tariff monopoly, and the patent 
monopoly. mforce then only those land titles which 
Test on personal occupancy or cultivation ;* and the 
social problem of how to secure to each worker the 
_ product of his own labor will be solved simply by 
every one minding his own business.’ 

“Let us see whether it will or not. Suppose we decree 
that henceforth no more rent shall be paid in England, 
and that each man shall privately own his house, and 
hold his shop, factory, or place of business jointly with 
those who work with him init. Let every one be free 
toissue money from his own mint without tax or stamp. 
Let all taxes on commodities be abolished, and patents 
and copyrights be things of the past. Try to imagine 
— under these promising conditions with life 

efore you. You may start in business as a crossing- 
sweeper, shopkeeper, collier, farmer, miller, banker, 
or whatnot. Whatever your choice may be, the first 
thing you find is that the reward of your labor depends 
far more on the situation in which you exercise it than 
on yourself. If you sweep the crossing between St. 
James’ and Albemarle Streets you prosper greatly. 
But if you are forestalled not only there, but at every 
point more central than, say, the corner of Holford 
Square, Islington, you may sweep twice as hard as 
your rival in Piccadilly, and not take a fifth of his toll. 
At such a age you may well curse Adam Smith and 
his principle that labor is the measure of price, and 
‘either advocate a democratically constituted State 
socialist municipality, paying all its crossing-sweepers 
equally, or else cast your broom upon the Thames and 
turn aiaakeener. Yet here again the same difficulty 
‘.eropsup. Your takings depend not on yourself, but 
on the number of people who pass your window per 
BOUL... os 

“Ttis useless to multiply instances. There is only one 
country in which any square foot of land is as favor- 
ably situated for conducting exchanges, or as richly 
endowed by nature for production, as any other square 
foot; and the name of that country is Utopia. In 
Utopia alone, therefore, would occupying ownership 
be just. In England, America, and other places, rashly 

created without consulting the anarchists, Nature is 
all caprice and injustice in dealing with labor. Here 
you scratch her with a spade ; and earth’s increase and 


foison plenty are added to you. On the other side of 
the hedge 20 steam-diggers will not extort a turnip 
from her. Still less adapted to anarchism than the 


fields and mines is the crowded city. .. . 
“Now Mr. Tucker’s remedy for this is to make the 
-oecupier—the actual worker—the owner. Obviously 


* See Mr. Tucker’s article entitled A Singular Mis- 
understanding in Liberty of September ro, 1892.‘ Re- 
garding Land,” writes Mr. Tucker, ‘‘it has been steadily 
maintained-in these columns that protection should be 
withdrawn from all land titles except those based on 

_ personal occupancy.and use.” 4 
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the effect would be not to abolish his advantage over 
his less favorably cireumstanced competitors, but 
simply to authorize him to put it into his own pocket 
instead of handing it over to a landlord. He would, 
then, it is true, be (as far as his place of business was 
concerned) a worker instead of an idler ; but he would 
get more product as a manufacturer and more custom 
as a distributor than other equally industrious workers 
in worse situations. He could thus save faster than 
they, and retire from active service at an age when 
they would still have many years more work before 
them. His ownership of his place of business would 
of course lapse in favor of his successor the instant he 
retired. How would the rest of the community decide 
who was to be the successor—would they toss up for 
it, or fight for it, or would he be allowed to nominate 
his heir, in which case he would either nominate his 
son or sell his nomination for a large fine? 

“. . . To such problems as these individualist 
anarchism offers no solution. It theorizes throughout 
on the assumption that one place in a country is as 
good as another.”’ 


Such, in brief, is Mr. Shaw’s argument. An- 
archism aims to establish individual liberty ; but 
as long as any occupier can have the best lands 
in agriculture and the best building lots, he can, 
under free competition, receive enormous gains 
over his competitor—can with these gains buy 
machinery that others cannot afford, and run 
his competitors out of business, re-enacting 
under anarchism all or most of the industrial 
evils that we have to-day—the development of 
great monopolies, the oppression of the small 
producer, wage slavery, the unemployed, etc. 
Itis not government, but the natural inequali- 
ties of land and of human ability that are the 
fundamental source of the economic differences, 
and under competition the under dog must al- 
ways serve the upper. The only way to indi- 
vidual freedom for all men is, then, to pool the 
difference of land and talent and have all work 
for all, which is collectivism. Such is, in brief, 
the “ socialist’ argument against anarchism. 

IV. As to the anarchist communists, who are 
collectivists, it is said that for the poor, ignorant, 
and downtrodden to attempt to overthrow the 
State by force is but folly, no matter what the 
aim. To appeal to force will simply call out 
force, and the strong and rich and powerful will 
surely win. Moreover, to appeal to force with- 
out organization, as anarchist communists do, 
is toappeal to force in the weakest possible way. 
It may kill a few kings ; it can never overthrow 
kingdoms. If it could overthrow the State it 
would simply produce a chaos, in which the 
strongest would rule and enact anything but 
equality on earth. 
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ANDOVER HOUSE, THE, IN BOSTON. 
—The Andover House commenced its work in 
January, 1892. ‘The movement began among a 
group of the younger graduates of Andover 
Seminary who had been under the instruction 
cf Professor William J. Tucker, now President 
ot Dartmouth College. President Tucker him- 
self first proposed the plan, and has all along 
been its leader. 

The Andover House Association, which stands 
responsible for the work, has, however, repre- 
sented from the beginning alarge variety of 
persons having no identity of interest except 
that in the more progressive lines of social actiy- 
ity. 

The House is located at 6 Rollins Street, in the 
south end of the city, which is destined to be 
the metropolitan poor quarter of Boston. The 
location was selected so as to allow the work to 
reach both ways—toward the better grades of 
working people and toward the laboring and 
casual classes. 

In the first instance, the House is the home of 
a group of educated men, who in one way and 
another enter actively into all the better inter- 
ests of the immediate neighborhood. The key- 
note of every effort is personal friendliness. As 
far as possible the attitude of patronage is com- 
pletely avoided. 

At the beginning the work of the House has 
necessarily had to be somewhat ill-defined. In- 
deed, the work of a university settlement can 
never take on the exact and highly organized 
form of an institution ; however, the purpose of 
making the work regular and continuous is held 
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strongly in mind. The original purpose includ-_ 
ed not only well-meaning effort, but careful 
study of actual conditions to accompany and in- 
form such effort. 

As arule, each resident visits a certain group 
of families and makes it his duty to become 
thoroughly acquainted withthem. As he learns 
about the life of the families, not as a canvasser 
learns, but as a friend learns about a friend, he 
makes out a complete schedule, covering every 
significant point. There will thus be at the 
House in the course of a few years a body of ac- 
curate knowledge which will greatly aid intelli- 
gent action. Much time is also given to careful 
investigation of social problems, affecting the 
life of the city asawhole. Inseveral instances, 
through such study, residents have done useful 
work in the way of the improvement and devel- 
opment of some of the larger forms of philan- 
thropic work in Boston. ‘ 

The residents cooperate with the various local 
agencies in the way of self-help, as well as of 
charity and philanthropy. They have partici- 
pated in certain local societies of the people’s 
own ; they serve on a local committee of the as- 
sociated charities ; they act upon the managing 
board of different charitable institutions, be- 
sides rendering a large amount of irregular ser- 
vice in such causes; they cooperate as far as 
possible, according to their particular inclina- 
tion, with the work of the churches in the neigh- 
borhood, tho they avoid the very appearance 
of proselytism ; and this not merely as a matter 
of policy, but of principle. 

It is held to be very important to do every- 
thing through cooperation with existing agen- 
cies that can be done in that way. 

The House is not meant to be an institution 
foisted upon the neighborhood, but simply an 
influence which shall act in support and con- 
firmation of such good influences as are already 
in action ; thus, the House undertakes very lit- 
tle formal educational work, because the educa- 
tional system of Boston, including evening ele- 
mentary schools and the evening high school, 
so well fill the need in that particular. 

The gatherings at the House, while they are 
by regular appointment, are very informal in 
their nature, beginning with recreation of vari- 
ous kinds, and leading always toward the 
mental and moral improvement of those who .- 
come. 

There are clubs for boys and girls, for little 
children, for young men and young women, and 
there is a weekly meeting for mothers of the 
neighborhood ; but in all these the numbers are 
small, and the effort is constantly to have the 
influence of a personal rather than a mechanical 
one, In connection with this work much aid is 
given by persons from other parts of Boston, 
both men and women. 

The residents of the House and a number 
of other persons who are actively interested 
arranged two Free Art Exhibitions, held by 
permission, in 1895, in a large hall owned by the 
city. Each exhibition lasted for four weeks, in- 
cluding Sundays, and was attended by over 
40,000 people. Rosert A. Woops, 


ANDREWS, ELISHA BENJAMIN, D.D. 
LL.D., President of Brown niversity, was 
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born at Hinsdale, N. H., January ro, 1844. He 
served in the United States Army from 1861-64, 
and rose from private to second lieutenant ; he 
was wounded at Petersburg August 24, 1864, 
losing an eye. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., in 1870, and at Newton 
Theological Institute, Newton, Mass., in 1874; 
was principal of the Connecticut Literary Insti- 
tution, Suffield, Conn., 1870-72 ; pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Beverly, Mass., 1874-75 ; 
President of Denison University, Granville, O., 
1875-79; Professor of Homiletics in Newton 
Theological Institution, 1879-82; Professor of 
History and Political Economy at Brown Univer- 
sity, 1882-88 ; Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Cornell University, 1888-89 ; 
President of Brown University, 1889. President 
Andrews was appointed one of the commission- 
ers sent by the United States to the monetary 
conference at Brussels in 1892. Heis of the new 
or historical school. On the question of the 
tariff, he believes in the infant industry argu- 
ment, and would carry it furtherthan Mill. In- 
dustries being firmly established, Professor An- 
drews believes that protection and, if necessary, 
prohibition should be used to wage war upon 
injurious forezg2 monopolies, and free trade to 
wage war upon injurious domestic monopolies. 
A tariff commission will, he considers, be needed 
to arrange this. On questions of currency he is 
an ardent bimetallist. On questions of indus- 
try he would neither nationalize nor municipal- 
ize any industry, monopoly or otherwise, till 
every available resource in the way of regula- 
tion had been tried in vain ; he would then na- 
tionalize or municipalize without hesitation, 
tho with care. He is the author of Jnséz- 
tutes of our Constitutional History, English 
and American (1887) ; of /nstitutes of General 
History (1889) ; and of /nstitutes of Economics 
(1889) ; An Honest Dollar (1893); Wealth and 
Moral Law (1893); Hzstory of the United 
States (1894). 


ANDREWS, STEPHEN PEARL, author, 
born in Templeton, Mass., 1812; died in New 
York City in 1886. Studying at Amherst College, 
he later removed to New Orleans, and became a 
lawyer. He was an ardent abolitionist, and in 
1839 removed to Texas, where he converted 
many of the slave-owners, who were also land- 
owners, by showing them that they would be- 
come rapidly rich from the sale of land if immi- 
gration were induced by throwing the country 
open to free labor. His impetuous and logi- 
cal eloquence gained him a wide repute and 
great personal popularity; but, on the other 
hand, his seemingly reckless and fanatical op- 
position to slavery aroused an intense feeling of 
opposition, and his life was seriously endan- 
gered. In 1843 he went to England in the hope 
that, with the aid of the British Anti-Slavery 
Society, he might raise sufficient money there 
to pay for the slaves and make Texas a free 
State. Hewas well received ; but the plan was 
finally abandoned through fear that it would 
lead to war with the United States. Returning 
to America, he went to Boston and became a 
leader in the anti-slavery movement there. 

While in England he learned of phonography, 
and after his return wrote and published exten- 
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sively on that subject and on the philosophy of 
language in general. He was the founder of 
the present system of phonographic reporting. 
He is said to have been familiar with 30 lan- 
guages. He was a prominent member of the 
Liberal Club of New York, and for some time 
its vice-president. In later life he wrote more 
on sociology, especially on the family, taking 
an extremely individualistic position. He is 
claimed by the American philosophical anarch- 
ists as one of their great writers. (See An- 
ARCHISM.) His most important works on that 
subject are: Cost the Limit of Price (New York, 
1851); Lhe Constetution of Government in the 
Sovereignty of the Individual (1851); Love, 
Marriage, and Divorce, and the Sovereignty 
of the Individual: a discussion by Henry 
James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, edited by the latter (1853). 


ANGLICAN POSITION IN POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL REFORM, THE.—There isa 
church position in relation to political and social 
teform so different from either the accepted 
Protestant or Romanist positions that it is en- 
titled to a presentation by itself. We call it 
Anglican, first, because it goes logically with 
that conception of the Church which is generally 
called Anglican, and, secondly, because it has 
been, as a matter of fact, most developed in the 
Church of England. Nevertheless, it is a con- 
ception by no means necessarily confined to the 
Anglican communion, and, as a matter of fact, 
many, perhaps the majority, of parishes of the 
Anglican communion do not hold to this posi- 
tion. What position in social reform zs occu- 
pied by the Church of England and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States 
we consider under CHRISTIAN SocIAL UNION, etc. ; 
here we are concerned not with what they have 
done, but with a statement of a certain view of 
the relation of the Church to political and social 
problems. ‘The position may be summed up in 


‘two points: /zrs¢, that the only difference to 


be admitted between Christians, as far as or- 
ganization goes, is one of son ap” , and, sec- 
ondly, that in each geographical division the 
Church is responsible for the Christianizing of 
the whole secular as well as spiritual life of that 
division. 

On the first point the holders of this view con- 
ceive of the Church not as a society formed by 
men who hold to particular articles of religion, 
but as a society founded by Christ, the members 
of which are those who have been initiated into 
it by baptism. They may be pious or impious, 
educated or uneducated, but if they have been 
once initiated (baptized) they are members 
of it. It matters not whether they have been 
baptized as Romanists, Methodists, Baptists, 
Unitarians, or what not; if baptized they 
are members of the Church. As far as mem- 
bership goes, it does not matter what their views 
are—Trinitarian, Unitarian, orthodox, unortho- 
dox, yegetarian, socialist, anarchist, or aught 
else. Church membership is not a question of 
character or belief, but of whether one has or 
has not been initiated into the society, and to 
this initiation, Anglicans hold that every child 
is entitled in virtue of his humanity. Once 
within the Church, it is indeed the duty of the 
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individual and the duty of the Church to aid the 
individual to grow up in the right way ; but his 
membership depends not on how he grows up, 
but on the fact of initiation. This being so, the 
only difference, as far as organization goes 
between Christians, is one of geography. In 
one place there can only be one Church. Angli- 
cans recognize only parish, diocesan, and na- 
tional divisions. It is here that they differ from 
Romanists. Anglicans hold that parishes are 
associated in dioceses, and dioceses in national 
churches, and national churches 
jn one cecumenical Church, but 
The Church. with no parish, diocese, or national 
church having supremacy over any 
other. Under the One Head of the 
Church, Christ, they hold the Church to be dem- 
ocratic, with no human superior or head. So 
conceiving the Church, they hold that in each 
parish the Church of that parish is responsible 
for all the life in that parish, be it political, social, 
industrial, or aught else. ‘They believe that the 
Church is a secular institution as truly as a spir- 
itual one, because they recognize no divorce be- 
tween the secular and the spiritual. Hence 
work is one form of worship, and worship is one 
form of work. This position by no means 
necessitates the union of Church and State. It 
is not necessary that the Church have temporal 
power to influence acommunity. Letthe State 
legislate, but let the Church be the inner con- 
trolling and animating power. Such is the posi- 
tion. 

That it is different from Rome in being essen- 
tially democratic and catholic, as it believes the 
Roman position to be imperial and sectarian, 
we have seen. ‘That it differs essentially from 
the usual Protestant position, which forms the 
Church upon some especial creed, and groups 
around that all who hold its creed, is. equally 
apparent. The Anglican position would recog- 
nize no opinionative differences and organize no 
opinionative churches. In the labor movement 
it would not organize a labor church nor a 
working man’s church any more than a rich 
man’s church, but would recognize all the bap- 
tized as belonging to one Church, whose creed, 
laws, and forms of worship are to be neither 
fixed nor changed by individuals, but to be voted 
on democratically by all the initiated and by 
none else. This united power it would set to 
work, in dependence upon Divine life, to influ- 
ence all life. Such is the position. 

As we have said, it is by no means wholly 
realized in the Church of England or in any 
country. The Church of England often acts 
like the narrowest sect. But the holders of this 
view contend that it was originally the catholic 
or universal conception of the Church, and that 
it has been, tho abused and confused, best 
preserved in England. Says Professor E. A. 
Freeman (Growth of the English Constitution, 
p. 10), speaking of the English social unit : ‘‘ That 
unit, that atom, the true kernel of all our politi- 
cal life, must be looked for in Switzerland, in the 
Gemeinde, or commune ; in England—smile not 
while I say it—in the parish vestry.’’ The holders 
of this Anglican view would have the parish ves- 
try, or, rather, the whole parish perhaps, purged 
of entangling alliance with the State, freed from 
dependence upon wealthy patrons, delivered 
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from the narrowness which to-day makes the sys- _ 
tem often a scandal and a derision, reassert its 
true function of influencing the whole broad life 
of the community. 

References: The bong eat of Christ, by F. D. Mau- 
rice; Laws of Eternal Life, by Stewart Headlam ; and 
the tracts, Zhe Church of the World, by R. H. Holland, 
and The Social Fatth of the Catholic Church, by W. D. 
P, Bliss. See also Zhe Church Reformer, 8 Duke 
St., Adelphi, London, W. C., England, and The Dawn, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANSEELE, EDWARD, born 1856; son of 
a shoemaker in Ghent ; became a clerk in a no- 
tary’s office, and then a painter, in order to work 
for socialism. Hefounded the papers Volkswel 
and Vooruzt. His great work, however, was 
the foundation of the Vooruzt, the Socialist Co- 
operative Bakery, and Socialist Club of Ghent, 
and precursor of the important socialist cooper- 
ative movementin Belgium (g.v.). Heis author 
of a Flemish socialistic novel, for the writing of 
which he suffered six months’ imprisonment, 


ANTHONY, SUSAN BROWNELL, was 
born at South Adams, Mass., February 15, 1820. 
Daniel Anthony, her father, a cotton manufac- 
turer, was. a liberal Quaker. After completing 
her education, Miss Anthony taught in New 
York State from 1835-50. She first spoke in 
public in 1847, and from that time took part in 
the temperance movement, organizing societies 
and lecturing. Through her exertions and 
those of Mrs. E. C. Stanton women came to be 
admitted to educational and other conventions, 
with the right to speak, vote, and serve on com- 
mittees. About 1857 she became prominent 
among the agitators for the abolition of slavery. 
In 1858 she advocated the co-education of the 
sexes. Her energies have been chiefly directed 
to securing equal civil rights for women. In 
1854-55 she held conferences in each county of 
New York in the cause of female suffrage, and 
since then she has addressed annual appeals and 
petitions to the Legislature. She was active in 
securing the passage of the act of the New York 
Legislature of 1860, giving to married women 
the possession of their earnings, the guardian- 
ship of their children, ete. During the war she 
devoted herself to the Women’s Loyal League, 
which petitioned Congress in favor of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. In 1860 she started a peti- 
tion in favor of leaving out the word ‘‘ male’”’ in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and worked with 
the National Woman Suffrage Association to in- 
duce Congress to secure to her sex the right of 
voting. In 1867she went to Kansas, with Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone, and there 
obtained gooo votes in favor of woman suffrage. 
In 1868, with the cooperation of Mrs. Stanton 
and Parker Pillsbury, and with the assistance of 
George F. Train, she began in New York City 
the publication of a weekly paper called The 
Revolutionist, devoted to the emancipation of 
women. In 1872 she cast ballots at the State 
and Congressional election in Rochester, in order 
to test the application of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments of the United States 
Constitution. She was indicted for illegal vot- 
ing, and was fined by Justice Hunt; but, in ac- 
cordance with her defiant declaration, never 
paid the penalty. Between 1870 and 1880 she 
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lectured in all the Northern and several of the 
Southern States more than 100 times a year. 
In 1881 she wrote, with the assistance of her co- 
editors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, The History of Woman Suffrage, 
in two volumes. 


ANTI-MASONS, a name given to a politi- 
cal party formed in New York and other States 
in 1827. William Morgan, a tailor of Batavia, 
N.Y., it was said, intended to betray the secrets 
of the Masonic order. He disappeared sud- 
denly, and his fate has never to this day been 
discovered. It was rumored that he had been 
murdered by the Masons, and in the excitement 
that followed the above-named party was 
formed. Legal investigation as to Morgan’s 
whereabouts was made, but nothing proved. 
The Governor and most of the public officers of 
the State were Masons, and this fact heightened 
the excitement. In 1828 the Anti-Masons cast a 
vote of 33,000, 70,000 the year following, and 
128,000 in 1830. In New York, William H. Sew- 
ard, Thurlow Weed, and Millard Fillmore were 
Anti-Masonic leaders. The party nominated 
William Wirt for President in 1832, but carried 
only one State—Vermont. In 1835 they elected 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. After this date 
the party rapidly fell to pieces, most of its mem- 
bers joining the Whigs. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY PARTY, a party or- 
ganized at Chicago May 14, 1884. It nominat- 
ed Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, for 
the Presidency. Its platform demanded eco- 
nomical government, the passage and enforce- 
ment of equitable laws, including an interstate 
commerce law (since passed), labor bureaus, in- 
dustrial arbitration, a direct vote for Senators, a 
graduated income tax, payment of the national 
debt as it matures, and ‘‘ fostering care’’ for 
agriculture. It denounced the tariff and the 
grant of land to corporations. Its nominee was 
also indorsed by the Greenback Party (g.v.), 
and polled 130,000 votes. 


ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY, THE, was 
founded in New York City in connection with 
the Henry George movement of 1885-87. On 
March 26, 1887, a few men met in the office of 
The Standard, Mr. George’s povet to form a 
society, under the auspices of which “‘ Father 
McGlynn” could conduct his work for land re- 
form, which was then assuming large propor- 
tions. According to the account published in 


The Standard: 


‘They were of various creeds and shades of belief. 
One was a Catholic priest, another a Congregationalist 
clergyman, another a Presbyterian mimister; some 
were Catholics, some Protestants, some agnostics, 
the strong band of union between them all being a 
deep religious conviction that poverty, with its attend- 
ant evils of vice and criminality and greed, is not an 
unavoidable curse inflicted on humanity bya cruel and 
offended deity, but altogether the result of a neglect 
by man of the beneficent laws of God. At this meet- 
ing and by these gentlemen the Anti-Poverty Society 
was organized, its principles and purposes being em- 
bodied in the following brief declaration : y 

‘Believing that the time has come for an active war- 
fare against the conditions that, in spite of the advance 
in the powers of production, condemn so many to de- 
grading poverty, and foster vice, crime, and greed, the 
undersigned associate themselves together in an or- 
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ganization to be known as the Anti-Poverty So- 
ciety. The object of the society is tospread, by such 
peaceable and lawful means as may be found most 
desirable and efficient, a knowledge of the truth that 
God has madeample provision for the needs of all men 
during their residence upon earth, and that poverty is 
the result of the human laws that allow individuals to 
claim as private property that which the Creator has 
provided for the use of all.’ ” 


The President was Dr. McGlynn ; the Secre- 
tary, Michael Clarke. Weekly meetings were 
held, ‘The first public meeting was held May 1, 
1887, in Chickering Hall, and public meetings 
were continued for many months amid intense 
excitement, This was largely due to the per- 
sonal interest taken in Dr. McGlynn (g.v.) and 
in his contest with his archbishop and the papal 
authorities. As that passed away the excite- 
ment of the movement gradually dwindled, but 
the principles yoiced in the movement were 
scattered and-are still being scattered far and 
wide by the lectures of Dr. McGlynn and in 
other ways. (See SincLteE Tax; Grorce; Mc- 
GLynn ; LAnp,:etc.) 


ANTI-RENTERS (in Unirep Srares His- 
TorY).—An organization which from 1839 .to 
1849 resisted the collection of rent on certain 
manorial estates in New York State. Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnston writes of them in Lalor’s Cyclo- 
pedia: ‘Large portions of Columbia, Rensselaer, 
Greene, Delaware, and Albany counties, in the 
State of New York, belonged to manors, the orig- 
inal grants of which were made to “ patroons’’ 
by the Dutch Company, and renewed by James 
Il., the principal being Rensselaerswyck and 
Livingston Manor. The tenants had deeds for 
their farms, but paid annual rental in kind, in- 
stead of a principal sum. This arrangement 
caused growing dissatisfaction among the ten- 
ants after1790. When Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
who had allowed much of the rent to remain in 
arrears, died in 1839, the tenants, who longed 
to become real land-owners, made common cause 
against his successor, refused to pay rent, dis- 
guised themselves as ‘‘Injuns,’’ and began a 
reign of terror, which for 1o years practically 
suspended the operations of law and the pay- 
ment of rent throughout the district. An at- 
tempt to serve process by militia aid, known as 
the Helderberg War, was unsuccessful. In 1847 
and 1849 the Anti-Renters ‘‘adopted”’ a part of 
each State ticket, and thus showed a voting 
strength of about 5000. In 1850 the Legis- 
lature directed the Attorney-General to bring 
suit against Harmon Livingston, to try title. 
The suit was decided in Livingston’s favor 
in November, 1850, but both parties were then 
ready to compromise—the owners by selling 
the farms at fair rates and the tenants by pay-, 
ing for them,”’ 


References: Jay Gould’s History of Delaware Coun-' 
ty. 7¥., 2s illard’s Last Leaves of American 
History (16-18) ; Jenkin’s Life of Silas Wright (179-226) 5 
Cooper’s Littlepage Tales. 


ANTI-TENEMENT-HOUSE LEAGUE. 
—This is aleague formed in Boston March 6, 
1891, to preserve and protect the home, to abol- 
ish the tenement; and since it believes the 
making of clothing under the contract or sweat- 
ing system in tenements (see SwEATING SysTEM) 
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to be the worst industrial evil in tenement life, 
the League has given its first and main efforts to 
fighting this sweating system. ; 

By the by-laws adopted the objects of the 
League were said to be: 

To encourage the manufacture and sale of 
goods made under healthful conditions, and to 
secure the final abolition of the tenement-house 
and sweating system of manufacturing clothing. 

Its methods were said to be: 

To call attention, by means of lectures and the 
distribution of literature, to the danger to public 
health and morals consequent upon the herding 
of people together, and the turning of the family 
into a factory, and to take such other steps 
as may be deemed necessary to secure the ob- 
jects of the League. 

On June 8, 1891, Mr. Crowley, the secretary, 
who for several years had been carrying on a 
crusade against the sweating evil, both in Bos- 
ton and New York, arousing much interest by 
his revelations, addressed a letter to the clergy of 
Boston, urging them to take up the theme. In 
response many sermons were preached, among 
them those by Mr. Banks, since published under 
the title Whzte Slaves. Another phase of the 
agitation was the addressing of a letter to Post- 
master Hart, of Boston, advising him that the 
letter-carriers’ uniforms were being made in 
tenement-houses by sweaters. This was denied ; 
but it was found that Mr. Crowley was right, 
and the contract was taken away and awarded 
to aclean firm, who were underbid the next year 
by a firm prominent in the sweating system. 
The result of this agitation was the present law 
in Massachusetts requiring all clothing-makers 
in tenements to have a license, creating two 
commissioners to see that the law is not violat- 
ed, and making other provisions. 

In December, 1891, the League invited the 
clothing dealers of Boston to cooperate with 
it in suppressing the sweating system; but 
only a few firms responded, and these in a luke- 
warm way, it being only too evident that the 
average clothing dealer was more interested in 
maintaining than in suppressing the sweating 
system. 

The League then proceeded, at the sugges- 
tion of the secretary, to memorialize Congress 
upon the sweating system, and as a result Sena- 
tor Hoar presented a bill suggested by Secretary 
Crowley, and Congress appointed a committee 
of investigation, whose report has since been 
published. 

On June 7, 1892, the League held a joint 
meeting with the Industrial Aid Society of 
Boston and the stockholders of the Working 
Men’s Building Association, to consider a plan 
presented by Mr. H. K. Hannah for building 
cheap suburban residences, to be sold on in- 
stalments to working men. As the result, a 
society has now been incorporated to build 
such homes. Other work of the League has 
been to give lectures and hold mass-meet- 
ings over the country, to spread literature and 
create public sentiment against the evil. 


A. P. A. See American Protective Assoct- 
ATION. 


APPLEGARTH, ROBERT, born at Hull, 
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England, in 1833. ho ‘ 
ed up the trade of a joiner and cabinet-maker. 
He moved to Sheffield in 1852, and soon be- 
came the most prominent member of the local 
Carpenters’ Union, inducing it to unite with the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers in 1861. From 1862-71 he held the office of 
general secretary of this organization, volun- 
tarily resigning at last. 
ful candidate for the London School Board from 
Lambeth in 1870, polling a large vote ; and was 
invited to be a candidate for Parliament at 
Maidstone, but retired in favor of Sir John Luby 
bock. In 1871 he was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on the Contagious Dis- 
eases Act. Uponresigning his pee he 
entered journalism for a time, but before long 
became foreman to a firm manufacturing engi- 
neering and diving apparatus. Eventually he 
became the proprietor of the business. He still 
retains (1895) his interest in trade-unionism. Mr. 
Applegarth sought to win for the trade-union 
organization a social and political status, and 
was, in his day, an ideal representative of the 
labor movement in the political world. { 


APPRENTICESHIP, a contract whereby 
one person, called the master, binds himself to 
teach some trade or profession to another person, 
called the apprentice, the latter being bound to 
serve the master for a specified period of time 
at low wages, and often for a, season at no 
wages. ‘This custom arose in the middle ages, 
and played an important part especially in the 
ancient guilds (g.v.). It did not merely apply 
to such occupations as are now followed by arti- 
sans. It was common and correct in the mid- 
die ages to speak of the university of smiths, or 
tailors. TTowardtheend of the medieval period 
and the beginning of industrialism, as the arts 
and trades became gradually established, each 
assumed the form of a college or corporation of 
masters and scholars. The term apprentice 
was then applied not only to mechanics, but to 
art students as well. ‘The length of apprentice- 
ship during the middle ages was seven years, the 
same length of time taken by undergraduates in 
the liberal arts. After this time the apprentice 
became a full member of the corporation, and 
was qualified to practise the business for himself 
and to teach others. 

The rules of apprenticeship were much more 
strictly observed on the Continent than in Eng- 
land ; nevertheless, guilds were formed in Eng- 
land as early as the twelfth century. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was enacted that no person 
should carry on any trade without having first 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship. London 
became the stronghold of the guilds, which were 
frequently involved in political struggles and 
local tumults. During the reign of Charles IT. 
the apprentice laws were limited and subverted 
by the judges. 

Adam Smith and most of his school disap- 
proved of apprenticeship, believing it to restrict 
the rightful liberty of the workman and restrain 
the full freedom of competition. There is no 
doubt that at that time there were many unwise 
and troublesome customs regarding apprentice- 
ship that merited this antagonism; but it is 
also certain that many of the charges brought 
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against the institution were too sweeping. 
The old trade corporations, however, were 
obliged to make way for the new trade-unions. 

In the United States the English precedent 
has generally been followed in regard to ap- 
prenticeship. The division of labor has tempt- 

ed many masters to keep their ap- 
prentices busy at some one branch 

European of the trade, and thus to fail in 

Guilds. their agreement to teach them the 
whole business. This neglect has 
brought on suits for damages by the 

apprentices ; and the Pennsylvania courts have 
decided: that the master is bound to teach 
the apprentice every necessary part of the 
trade. 

There have been no corporations in this coun- 
try exactly similar to the European guilds, the 
one nearest approaching them being, perhaps, 
the Carpenters’ Company, of Philadelphia. In 
the earlier part of this century efforts were made 
to enforce the apprentice laws, and tocaptureand 
punish runaways ; but the establishment of the 
factory system and development of machinery 
undermined effectually the whole institution of 
apprenticeship. The division of labor has so sim- 
plified the labor of each worker that after a few 
weeks or even days of apprenticeship a boy or 
girl can learn almost any separate part of the 
trade. There is still great demand for skilled 
mechanics, but more especially for those of an 
inventive turn. It is only in the smaller towns 
and villages that the custom of apprenticing at 
present prevails ; and it is to be noticed that it 
is from these towns and villages that the skilled 
mechanics of the cities come. It has been esti- 
mated that out of 4,000,000 skilled manufacturers 
and mechanics there are 3,000,000 in small towns 
and villages or cities of less than 20,000 inhab- 
itants. Some large manufacturing cities still 

_retain in a greatly modified form a system of ap- 
prenticeship ; but generally there is no written 
agreement between employer and employee, and 
boys are hired under a verbal agreement, which 
permits them to leave or be discharged at any 
time. ‘This plan results in creating large num- 
bers of half-skilled workmen. 

In the biography of James Nasmyth, of Man- 
chester, England, the inventor of the steam- 
hammer, the author says : 


“But the arrangement which we greatly preferred 
was to employ intelligent, well-conducted young lads, 
the sons of laborers or mechanics, and advance them 
by degrees according to their merits. They took 
charge of the smaller machine tools, by which the 
minor details of the machines in progress were brought 
into exact form without having recourse to the un- 
trustworthy and costly process of chipping and filing. 
A spirit of emulation was excited among them. They 
vied with each other in executing their work with pre- 
cision. Those who excelled were paid an extra weekly 
wage. In course of time they took pride not only in 
the quantity, but in the guadzty of their work, and in 
the long run they became skilful mechanics. .. . Every 
one of these lads was at liberty to leave at the end of 
each day’s work. This arrangement acted as an ever- 
present check upon master as well as apprentice. The 
only bond of union between us was mutual interest. 
The best of them remained in our service, because 
they knew our work and were pleased with the sur- 
roundings ; while we, on our part, were always desir- 
ous of retaining men we had trained, because we knew 
we could depend upon them. Nothing could have 
been more satisfactory than the manner in which this 


system worked.” 
Mr. Nasmyth found much carelessness in the 
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work of those employees who could not be dis- 
charged, and endeavored to pre- 
vent it by dividing the period of ap- 
prenticeshipinto half-yearly lengths. 
Other manufacturers have sought 
to retain apprentices by bonuses, 
or by establishing a rising scale of 
wages according to time served ; 
but most success in fully trainin 
mechanics is expected from better general edu- 
cation. (See InpusTRIAL Epucation.) 

The American trade-unions, striving to raise 
wages, and therefore to limit the number of 
competitors for work, have often attempted to 
limit the number of apprentices which can be 
allowed to learn any trade; and this not un- 
natural step has tended to diminish the num- 
ber of American skilled workmen, mechanics 
from Europe being allowed to enter this coun- 
try with scarcely any limitation on immigration, 
and the trade-unions have been powerless to 
prevent their introduction. The only thing they 
could do was to take these men into their unions 
as rapidly as possible. Hence, without any ill 
will of unions against native-born workmen, but 
merely from their desire to raise their wages, 
has risen a state of things which some writers, 
not understanding the cause, have utterly mis- 
understood ; as, for example, the conductors of 
the recent agitation on the subject in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, where (May, 1893) one finds 
such statements as these : 
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““Shall American boys be permitted to learn trades, 
and, having learned them, shall they be permitted to 
work at them?... Most persons thus interrogated 
would reply at once: ‘Why do you ask such unneces- 
sary questions?’ We ask them because under the 
present conditions of trade instruction and employ- 
ment in this country the American boy has no rights 
which organized labor is bound torespect. He is de- 
nied instruction as an apprentice, and if he be taught 
his trade in a trade school, he is refused admission to 
nearly all the trade-unions, and is boycotted if he at- 
tempts to work asa non-union man. ‘The questions of 
his character and skill enter into the matter only to 
discriminate against him. All the trade-unions of the 
country are controlled by foreigners, who comprise the 
great majority of their members. While they refuse 
admission to the trained American boy, 
they admit all foreign applicants, with 
little or no regard to their training or Shall Ameri- 


skill. In fact, the doors of organized 

labor in America, which are closed and can Boys 
barred against American boys, swing Learn 
open, wide and free, toallforeigncom- Trades? 


ers. Labor in free America is free to 
all save the sons of Americans. 

“These are neither idle nor exaggerated statements. 
‘They are sober, solemn truths, expressed with studied 
moderation. So-called American labor to-day is a 
complete misnomer, as faras the trades are concerned. 
How has it come about that the United States alone 
among the nations of the earth has not merely sur- 
rendered possession of her field of mechanical labor to 
foreigners, but aquiesces when the foreign possessors 
exclude from that field her own sons?” 


Professor E. W. Bemis, at the time of Chica- 
go University, in an article first appearing in 
the annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, contends that these state- 
ments cannot be substantiated. He says : 


“Most of our trade-unions have so little prejudice 
against any nationality, native or foreign, that they 
keep no records of the number of each in their mem 
bership... - : joel 4 

‘‘ While the foreign born are in the majority in many 
of the hard-handed industries, this is not because of our 
labor organizations, but often in spite of their efforts, 
of late increasing, to prevent by restricting immigra-~ 
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tion this form of competition of those with a lower 
standard of living. Where the American born are not 
in our unions, it is either because the American boy 
does not like manual labor, and so is not engaged in 
the trades in which there are unions, or else he refuses 
to join the union of his trade. Many unions write that 
the Germans take most readily to labor organization, 
while in Chicago the native farmers’ boys from the 
Atlantic seaboard States are least responsive. An 
intense, self-sufficient individualism, which was more 
fitted to our earlier history, where organization of cap- 
ital was also little developed, than to the present era of 
the corporation and the trust, keeps a large, but of late, 
decreasing percentage of the American boys actually 
in our trades from joining the unions of those trades.” 

Nor can it be even shown that the majority of 
trade-unions seek to unduly limit apprentice- 
ship. In 1891 Professor Bemis investigated this 
question, embodying the results in a paper which 
appeared in the proceedings of the American 
Social Science Association for that year. Mr, 
Bemis says : 

“Of the 60 to 70 trade-unions in the United States 
then having a national or international organization, 
48, with a membership of over 500,000, made returns to 
the writer. Most of the other unions are small and 
known to place no restrictions on apprentices, Now of 
these 48 unions, 28, embracing 222,000 members, or 45 per 
cent. of the above 500,000, had no restrictions upon ap- 
prenticeship ; in 10 unions, with 197,000 members, or 39 
per cent. of all, restriction was left to the locals. Nearly 
all of these 197,000 were carpenters, printers, cigar-mak- 
ers, painters, and decorators. Noreturns were received 
from most of the building trades aside from the carpen- 
ters, but it is known that where they have any restric- 
tions upon apprenticeship, they are usually a matter of 
local regulation. Let us examine a little the restrictions 
in these unions. Only those branches of the cigar-mak- 
ers’ organization which make the better 
grade of cigars attempt any restriction 
at all of apprentices. Where restric- 
tion is attempted, it is usual to allow one 
apprentice to ashop and two apprentices 
where from five to 10 journeymen are employed. The 
term of apprenticeship being three years, and the nat- 
ural working life of cigar-makers over 15 years, there 
is, in the application of this rule, opportunity for a con- 
siderable yearly increase in the number of cigar-mak- 
ers. It may be a sufficient evidence that the cigar- 
makers do not unduly restrict the number of appren- 
tices if I state that the Chicago union, with a member- 
ship of 1900, has between 700 and 800 apprentices. 

“Of the rr local typographical unions in New York 
State investigatedin 1886 by the New York Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics,eight reported some restriction of appren- 
tices. The very moderate rule common to most of these 
‘was one apprentice to four or five journeymen, the term 
of learning being four years. Butsuchrulesare of com- 
paratively little availin keeping down the number of 
apprentices because of the large number trained in the 
country newspaper offices, where, in the absence of 
unions, no rules are applied. All of the 1: unions, as 
stated in the report, admitted to their membership on 
ot bree terms withany others those boys who had learn- 
ed their trades in non-union establishments. The 
Chicago Typographical Union allows one apprentice (in 
newspaper and twoin job offices) to the first 10 journey- 
men and one apprentice to every five journeymen there- 
after. A veteran printer of the union has found thisrule 
would allow for the 1700 membership of one of the Chi- 
cago unions about 250 apprentices, but the number em- 
ployed is only about 140, very clearly proving that not 
as many boys desire to be apprentices in the printing 
trade by eee. one half as the union rules would allow. 

“Tn view of the common belief that the building trades 
are successful in limiting the number of apprentices, 
it is very significant to note the fact brought out in the 
Massachusetts census for 1885, that in none of the 
building trades was there one half, and in most cases 
not one fourth, as many apprentices as the union rules 
would allow. Among the blacksmiths there was one 
apprentice only to 28 journeymen ; among the carpen- 
ters, 1 to 62; among the machinists, 1 to 20 ; among the 
masons, 1 to 105 ; among the painters, x to 89; among 
the plumbers, _to 44; among the printers, 1 to 19; 
among the tinsmiths, x to 16. In Wisconsin, in 1889, ac- 
cording to the fourth biennial report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the industrial statistics of that 
State, there was only one apprentice to every 13 among 
the masons; one lu every 12 among the carpenters ; one 
to every 12% among the painters, while there were 


three apprentices to every four journeymen among 
the plumbers. i 


Statistics. 
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“Twoof the mostexclusive unionsin this country are ~ 


the Tile-Layers and the Flint Glass-Workers. The 
former, with asmall membership, requires a learner to 
serve two years as an apprentice, an then he must be 
able to secure a two years’ contract as a laborer at $3 a 
day for the first year and $3.50 for the second. He 
must then be able toearn $4 a day and pay an initiation 
fee of from $25 to $100, according to the locality. ; 
“The Flint-Glass Workers allow only one apprentice 
to every 20 men, unless there are less in a shop, and he 
must serve four years. By adding an initiation fee of 
$100 in case of emigrants, and having other stringent 
shop rules, they keep up wages to from $6 to $9 a day 
for their members in this skilled trade during the 10 
months’ work season. But these examples of a labor 
trust modeled after the increasing examples of the 
same among capitalists are the exception in the labor 
world. 
“Only 17 of the 48 unions making returns as above: 
stated had any national rules restricting apprentices, 
and only 14 of these unions, with 71,000 members, or 14 
per cent. of the 500,000 in the 48 unions, reported any 
success in the enforcement of such rules. Of these 
71,000, g500 Were glass-workers, 5417 were hat-makers, 
28,000 were iron-moulders, and 20,000 were journeymen 
tailors.” 


Mr. Bemis continues in his article in the An- 
nals of the American Academy : 


“ Altho the writer of the Century articles charges: 
the trade-unions with the downfall of the apprentice- 
ship system—the only system known until very recent- 
ly for imparting trade instruction—he says in the June 
number, 1893: ‘At the sixth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of master house painters 
and decorators, held at Scranton in January last, 
one of the delegates read a paper on the apprentice- 
ship system as observed in his trade. He said that 
after a personal investigation among at least 600 master 

ainters and decorators of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
be had discovered that not an average of one in 15 had 
a single apprentice in his business, and that the larger 
the workship or establishment, the greater seemed the 
abhorrence with reference to the employment of boys 
to learn the trade, many of the masters going so far as 
to say that in all their experience as masters, extend- 
ing over 1s to 35 years, and employing from 1s to 50 
and as high as 80 workmen, they had never bothered 
their brains teaching a boy the business.’ 

“The downfall of the apprenticeship systemis due 
largely to the introduction of machinery and the con- 
sequent subdivision of work in large shops. This 
renders it impracticable for the employer to take a 
personal interest in each of his men, or to give them 
an all-round training. Itis more profitable to set the 
learner at work upon a single machine or branch of 
work, where he will soon acquire speed. The boy pre- 
fers this, because he is eager to begin earning as soon 
as possible. But the apprenticeship system as man- 
aged under modern conditions is at best a poor method 
of trade instruction. It is a picking-up process. 
Scores of wage-earners have assured me that very 
little actual teaching is done for the boy in the appren- 
ticeship, but he must do a great deal ob drudgery, run 
more or less danger of moral contamination, and can 
only learn what he may incidentally pick up by watch- 
ing others. This is a great waste of time, There is no 
awakening of keen ambition and love of the work ; no. 
adequate training or imparting of Gipeity to the work. 
A journeyman is hardly ever paid, as he should be, 
when on piece-work for the time lost in teaching an 
apprentice. This alone accounts for much of whatever 
opposition there may be among journeymen to a large 
number of apprentices.” 


Such seem to be the facts as to the situation. 
For a discussion of the question of industrial 
education, see article under that name. 

A suggestive treatment of the problem of ap- 
ae pos is reported from Neuchatel in Switzer- 

and : 


“A new law for the regulation of apprenticeship- 
in Neuch&tel came into force in February, 1891, from 
which much good is expected. The aim 
of the law ie F pees ac ppeies of ap- 

rentices and to develop industrial skill i land 
in the different trades  racead in the seine! : 
canton, but especially in the watch-mak- 
ing in eae To this end all appren- 
tices are placed under the supervision of the com- 
munal authority, which can delegate its powers to 
a select committee, composed of equal numbers of 
employers and employed. Where Consezls de Prud’- 
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hommes or trade syndicates exist this supervision can 
be entrusted to them. The committee must from time 
to time visit the workshops where apprentices are 
i wi dani and see that the latter are properly taught 
and treated. Mastersare forbidden to take apprentices 
without a written contract, or to employ them in other 
than their proper occupation, and they are also re- 
quired to allow them sufficient time for religious and 
secular instruction. ‘The hours of labor are fixed at 
ro per day for apprentices between the ages.of 13 and 
v5, and at 11 hours a day for those over 1s, the hours 
devoted to education being included in these limits. 
As a rule, no ot 5 ni can be required to work at 
night or on Sundays or holidays. The Council of State 
of the canton appoints a commission in connection with 
the cantonal department of industry and agriculture, 
which must be as representative as possible of the 
trade-unions recognized by the State. The function 
of the commission is to consider all schemes which may 
result in the improvement of the position of appren- 
tices, and to.examine all apprentices on the expiration 
of their apprenticeship. 

“The persons admitted to these examinations must 
be.apprentices of Neuchatel or other Swiss cantons who 
have served at least half of their time with an employer 
resident in the canton. The examinations include the- 
oretical knowledge, but lay greater stress upon the 
practical work turned out by the apprentice. Can- 
didates who satisfy the examiners are provided with 
certificates from the Minister of Industry and Agricul- 
ture, stating the results of the examination. Prizes 
consisting of books, tools, or a savings-bank account 
are given to the best candidates, and exhibitions are 

rovided for those who are desirous of further perfect- 
ing themselves in their trade. The sum of 3000 frs. 


' is to be devoted annually to prizes from the cantonal 


budget, and the work executed by the candidates who 
pass their examination is to be publicly exhibited. All 
the provisions of this law are equally applicable to 
women.” 

Foreign Report on Switzerland of the English Royal 
Commission on Labor. 

References: Labor Reports, General Subject of Ap- 
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in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1894. 


AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS, the chief repre- 
sentative of the theology, philosophy, and eco- 
nomic teaching of the medieval Church. He 
was born in 1225 or 1227, at the castle of his fa- 
ther, the Count of Aquino, in the territories of 
Naples ; and he received his education at Monte 
Cassino and the University of Naples. When 
but 17 years old, in spite of the opposition of his 
family, he took the habit of the Dominican or- 
der at Naples, and was afterward sent away to 
study theology and philosophy under the fa- 
mous Albertus Magnus at Cologne and Paris. 
Aquinas early gained distinction as a student 
of theology, and began his lectures, which were 
given at Paris, Rome, Bologna, and other places. 
He was on familiar terms with many princes of 
his time, and especially honored by the kings 
of France and of Naples, who frequently sought 
advice from him. “The Popes also were not 
slow to recognize the merit of Aquinas; and 
Clement IV. offered him the archbishopric of 
Naples and the abbacy of Monte Cassino, both 
of which were declined. It was on the route to 
the Council of Lyons, whither he had been spe- 
cially summoned by Gregory X., that Aquinas 
died, March 7, 1274. He was canonized in 1323 
by Pope John XXII. In his life there was a 
union of simple piety with the greatest philo- 
sophical power. e fulfilled the ecclesiastical 
ideal of a saint. and a Father of the Church. As 
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a theologian his name stands with that of Au- 
gustine. 
To us Aquinas represents scholasticism, the 
epee of the middle ages. From the be- 
ginning the Christian Fathers, like the later Al- 

exandrians, had made philosophy 

the handmaid of religion ; and we 

find in scholasticism the same ex- Philosophy, 
altation of theology over all other 

knowledge. Scotus Erigena, the 

earliest schoolman, said: ‘‘ There are not two 
studies, one of philosophy and one of religion ; 
true philosophy is true religion, and true religion 
is true philosophy.’’ Hence the greatest work 
of Aquinas, the Summa Theologi@, aimed to 
give a summary of all the science of the time. 
Into the philosophical and theological part of 
the Swmma it is not necessary to go at length 
in this article. It may be said that the whole 
philosophical effort of the middle ages was to 
reconcile the demands of reason with the dog- 
mas of the Church. Soin the Summa Aquinas 
asserts the existence of two sources of knowl- 
edge—tevelation and reason. Revelation in- 
cludes Scripture and Church tradition and teach- 
ing. Reason, in this sense, is natural truth, such 
as came to men through the philosophy of Anis- 
totle and Plato. Natural truths are to be appre- 
hended by the individual reason and the super- 
natural truths of revelation by faith. Yet these 
two kinds of truth are not at variance, since they 
rest on the Absolute One, who isGod. Philoso- 
phy and theology are, therefore, harmonious. 
‘There are three principal divisions of the Summa 
Theologi@, which may be said to treat respec- 
tively of God, man, and the God-Man. The 
latter part of the third division was added after 
the death of the author. Of the other works of 
Aquinas, his commentaries on Scripture and on 
Aristotle, and the Adversus Gentiles, dealing 
with Mohammedan science, it is not necessary 
to speak further. All his writings lead up to 
the Summa. 

To Aquinas theology is the sum of all science, 
and hence he is little interested in economics. 
But since the scope of the Szz7a was so wide, 
he naturally was obliged to deal to 
a certain extent with both politics 
and economics. His statements Economics. 
have great value to students of so- 
cial questions, because he so thor- 
oughly represented medieval Church thought. 
Most of his teaching on these subjects may be 
found in various passages of the Szmma. 

In regard to private property, Aquinas justi- 
fied individual ownership. He argued that the 
results of private ownership were beneficial, 
and hé adopted from Aristotle the theory that 
property should be owned separately, but used 
for the common good, Aquinas, however, had 
to deal with the fact that the Christian Church 
at first seemed to condemn private property and 
to glorify communism. ‘There was even in the 
canon law itself an apparent approval of com- 
mon ownership, and in one place a declaration, 
quoted from Clement of Rome, that all men 
ought to have the use of the things of this 
world in common. Hence some explanations 
and qualifications were necessary, if he wished 
to harmonize his own position with that of the 
early Church. By natural law, in one sense, 
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there was no reason why a piece of land should 
belong to one person rather than to others. But 
in another sense, Aquinas says, since 1t was de- 
sirable that the land should be cultivated with- 
out interruption by violence, the private owner- 
ship might be called natural. It is natural 
by way of consequence, tho not natural abso- 
lutely. “Private property was due to positive 
enactments of law; but tho natural law did 
not introduce it, neither did it forbidit. Thus 
Aquinas justifies, tho with the qualifications 
mentioned, the principle of individual owner- 
ship. In dealing with the subject of property 
as it concerned the monastic orders, or as it 
affected the highest sort of Christian living, 
Aquinas takes the conservative view. He holds, 
in opposition to many in the monastic orders 
who wished for absolute poverty, not only indi- 
vidual, but corporate, that property is only in- 
jurious when it hinders the spiritual life. A 
moderate property, especially if possessed by a 
religious order, is not necessarily an evil. 

Following naturally from his views as to poy- 
erty and private property comes the position of 
Aquinas in regard to the bestowal of charity. 
He does not unduly exalt almsgiving, as some 
Church writers had done. ‘The practice is ob- 
ligatory ; but at the same time alms need only 
be given, as a general thing, after a man has 
provided for himself and his family in a proper 
way. The giving should usually be from the 
superfluity—what remained after legitimate ex- 
penses. 

One example of Aquinas’ teaching on politics 
may be referred to. On the question of the 
right of government to tax its subjects, he favors 
the subjects rather than the prince. He says 
that rulers should seek the common 
good of the people in preference to 
their own advantage. Hence they 
should not take from their subjects 
by taxation save when some public 
need arises. Theirrevenues should 
be derived from their own special possessions. 
But it is right that they should tax their sub- 
jects for such purposes as the common defense 
against an enemy, etc. This opinion was ad- 
vanced in answer to an inquiry put to Aquinas 
by the Duchess of Brabant. 

In treating of commercial ethics, Aquinas fol- 
lows generally the teaching of the earlier Church 
Fathers, and stands firm for the application of 
Christian principles to trade. He agrees with 
the old views as to usury, and especially with 
those of his instructor, Albertus Magnus. Usury 
is wrong. Money is a consumptible ; the bor- 
rower has a natural right tomake use of it when 
loaned, and the lender should not ask a payment 
for its use in addition to the return of the original 
sum, as this would bea double charge. Aquinas, 
however, allows the right of the lender to make 
a charge for any loss that might occur from 
the payment of the money being deferred be- 
yond the set time. Though usury is a sin, it is 
not wrong, he teaches, for a man to borrow from 
ausurer for some good purpose, or for one to 
lend money to a usurer for safe-keeping, having 
no desire of gain. 

Trade was, in Aquinas’ view, a base thing, 
and even sinful when carried on for the sake of 
gain. But it was not so when the trader pur- 
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sued it asa means of livelihood, and was con- 
tented with a moderate profit, which he used for 
good purposes. Further, trade was also right 
when it served the public interest and provided 
a country with the necessities of life. The civil 
law was wholly imperfect, then as now, from a 
Christian standpoint, in its provisions regarding 
business. The Christian principle was, accord- 
ing to Aquinas, that no one should ever demand 
or pay more than a just price. He was con- 
scious of the opposition between his teaching 
and the civil law, but he explains that human 
law has its necessary limitations, and does not 
prohibit everything that is wrong. Divine law 
is higher, and must forbid all things that are 
opposed to justiceand virtue. Itwasnecessary, 
therefore, for Aquinas to protest against apply- 
ing the principles of the civil law only to busi- 
ness, and to assert the pre-eminence of the 
Christian and Divine law. He makes competi- 
tion subsidiary to justice. 

The scholastic philosophy reaches its culmina- 
tion in Aquinas, and no medieval writer has 
had more influence than he. The Summa 
Theologie was meant to be exhaustive, to be 
a compendium of all knowledge, and it remains 
the most complete body of moral and theological 
science ever written. It is even now, to a great 
extent, a recognized manual of the theology of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

References: There is no adequate account of the 
economic teaching of Aquinas; which may be best 
collected from Aquinas himself. See the Summa 
Theologie as to private property, Secunda Secunda, 
Questio 77, Articulus 3; Q. 66, Art. 1, 2; as to volun- 
tary poverty, Q. 188, Art. 7; as to alms, Q. 32, Art. 5, 63 
as to slavery, Pars Prima, Q. go Art. 3; Prima Secun- 
dz, Q. 94, Art. 5; as to price, Secunda Secunde, A ie 
as to usury, Q. 78; as to taxation, De Regimine Juda- 
orum among the Opuscula. The best brief account 
will be found in C. Jourdain, La ie 4 de S. 
Thomas da’ Aquin, 1858. See also W. J. Ashley, £co- 
nomic History, vol. 1., part 1, 1888, and his article on 
Aquinasin Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
to which article we are in the main indebted for that 


portion of our article bearing on Aquinas’ economic 
teaching, 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 
(INDUSTRIAL).—(For courts of conciliation other 
than industrial, see CoNcILIATION, CouRTSOF, See 
also SrRIKES AND PULLMAN STRIKE, For arbitra- 
tion between nations, see INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION.) We are concerned in this article with 
arbitration and conciliation as applied to the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes alone. We con- 
sider, first, definitions ; secondly, the history 
of the subject ; thirdly, the difficulties, advan- 
fages and varzous views of the different kinds 
of arbitration and conciliation. 


J. DEFINITIONS. 


Arbitration and conciliation are not identical. 
Says Mr. Henry Crompton in his /zdustrial 
Conciliation : 

“ Arbitration is not the same as conciliation, but may 
be used when conciliation has failed, or where there 
has been no attempt at conciliation. Arbitration is 
‘after the fact,’ and implies that a cause of difference 
and a dispute have arisen. By arbitration this may be 
settled, a compromise effected, and war averted; and 
that whether the dispute relates to past arrangements, 
as to what are the terms of an existing contract, the 
just application of those terms to a newstate of things, 
or whether the difficulty is to agree upon future prices 
or conditions of labor. Desirable as this obviously is, 
conciliation aims at something higher—at doing before 
the fact that which arbitration accomplishes after. 


‘ 
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It seeks to prevent and remove the causes of dispute 
befor i j i ; 
ore ney eens differences and claims be- 

There are various kinds of both arbitration 
and conciliation. There is, in the first place, 
the general distinction between vo/unary and 
compulsory arbitration and conciliation. 

Volunt arbitration takes place when the 
parties to the dispute, of thetr own will, refer 
the matter at issue to the decision of a board or 

body of arbitrators, or even to one 
arbitrator, as may be agreed upon 

Voluntary by the parties interested. They 
Arbitration, may do this of their own desire, or 

be induced by the mediation of out- 

, side parties or by public sentiment. 
It is, nevertheless, voluntary arbitration, unless 
they are compelled dy /aw to have recourse 
to such arbitration. The appeal may be made 
to arbitrators or to an arbitrator chosen in a 
great variety of ways. The arbitrating body 
may be chosen for the occasion, or it may bea 
standing board chosen by one employer and his 
employees, or by the united employers and em- 
ployees, either of one trade or of one city or geo- 
graphical section, or, again, the appeal may be 
to a board of arbitration appointed by the State 
or by outside parties. In all these cases it is 
still voluntary arbitration, even tho the ap- 
peal be to a board appointed by the State. 

Compulsory arbitration arises. only when the 
law compels any employer or employee fo suzb- 
mit the guestion at issue to arbitration, and to 

abide by the result. Unless the 
law compel do0¢/ the submission of 
Compulsory the question and the abiding by the 
Arbitration. judgment it cannot be called actu- 
5 ally compulsory arbitration. An 
intermediate form of arbitration 
may, however, be conceived of, and in a sense 
actually has been developed, where the law com- 
pels parties at strife to appear before a board of 
arbitration upon summons and to state their case 
and submit to examination, with or without evi- 
dence, yet where the law does not compel the 
parties to accept the decision. In sucha case 
the hope is that by compelling the parties at 
strife to state and argue the case before respon- 
sible men, the judgment arrived at by such men 
and the publication of their decision will induce, 
or, perhaps, by the power of public sentiment 
even compel, the acceptance of the decision 
without compulsion by law. Again, the case 
may be conceived of, tho we believe it has 
not been developed, where the law compels par- 
ties who have voluntarily resorted to arbitration 
to abide by the result. In full compulsory arbi- 
tration, however, both the resort to and the abid- 
ing by the decision of arbitrators must be re- 
quired under the penalty of the law. 

Such are some of the forms that arbitration 
may assume. Comcz/zatcon has, or may have, a 
similar variety of forms. Compulsory concilia- 
tion in’ its full sense may seem a contradiction 
of terms ; nevertheless, the law may require, 
and often has required, as in France particular- 
ly, the maintenance of boards of conciliation, by 
which all questions liable to create strife must 
be decided, subject to appeal to various higher 
courts of law or of arbitration. Conciliation, 
too, when voluntary, may be of many kinds. A 
particular employer or firm may agree with his 
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or its employees on a board of conciliation to de- 
termine all matters on which differences are 
likely to arise, or a board of conciliation may be 
chosen by the united employers and employees 
either of a particular trade or of a particular 
town or geographical section ; or government 
(national, municipal, or State) may appoint 
boards of conciliation ; or, finally, private parties 
—a church (as in New York City) or any body 
of men—may appoint a board or committee of 
conciliation. 

Once more, in combznations of both arbitra- 
tion and conciliation there is chance for still 
more variety, while finally, as to the methods of 
choosing, constituting, and conducting boards, 
the differences are beyond computation, and can- 
not at length be noticed here. The main differ- 
ences, however, must be kept in mind, ‘There 
are often extreme objections raised against 
and difficulties encountered in the way of one 
form of arbitration and conciliation which do 
not apply to another. Of scarcely any indus- 
trial problem is it more difficult or more danger- 
ous to make general statements. Before at- 
tempting any general consideration, therefore, 
the history should be carefully studied in con- 
siderable detail. 


II. History. 


The history of modern industrial arbitration 
and conciliation belongs almost wholly to the 
last quarter of a century, yet finds its origin in 
France early in the century, and there connects 
itself in an interesting way with the medieval 
methods of settling industrial disputes. (See 
Guitps.) We shall study the history by coun- 
tries, commencing with France. 


In the silk trade of Lyons there existed, in the last 
century, created_by the trade guild or 
corporation, a Z7rzbunal Commun, for 
the settlement of industrial disputes, French 
which was a part of the recognized Conseils des 
guild system of the medieval period. 8 
It was broken up by the law of arch,Prud’hommes, 
1791, abolishing all the French guilds. 
The silk manufacturers, however, felt 
its loss, and taking advantage of a visit of Napoleon to 
their city, they petitioned for an institution similar to 
their old court. This was granted by the law of March 
18, 1806, and Lyons thus saw the first of what became the 
famous French Consezls des Prud’ hommes (boards of 
conciliation, composed of skilled men of atrade). This 
first conset/ and its immediate successors were not 
composed, as the consez/s are now, equally of employers 
and employees. The employers were in the majority, 
and in a sense the working men were not really repre- 
sented at all, for this first comsez? consisted of five mer- 
chants and four chefs d’ateliers or overseers, and thus 
was representative of all the early conset/s. They were 
what their name implied, councils of the heads, or 
skilled men of the trade. Nevertheless, they attempt- 
ed the work of modern boards of conciliation, and with 
considerable success. Similar consez/s were started at 
Rouen in 1807; Nimes, 1807; Avignon and other places, 
1808. By the law of 1809 workmen themselves were 
admitted to the consez/s, tho not in equal number 
with the manufacturers, this not being granted till 1848, 
and then being soon withdrawn. In 1810 a consetd/ was 
formed in the soap manufacturing trade in Marseilles, 
and from this time entered other trades, After 1810 the 
system spread through all France and into the adjacent 
countries. There are at present 117 comsez/s in France, 
four in Paris alone handling some 24,000 cases annu-~ 
ally. 

he consetls at present in France consist of two com- 
mittees, or bureaus: a bureau of conciliation, called a 
bureau particulair, and a bureau of arbitration, called 
a bureau général, The bureau of conciliation is com~- 

osed of one employer and one workman, whose office 
is to form a tribunal to which, without the cost, delay, 
or vexation of legal process, can be referred disputes 
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between working men themselves or between working 
men and their employers. The jurisdiction of this 
bureau, however, is limited at present to the interpreta- 
tion of contracts and disputes involving amounts not 
over $40, though a bill has already passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to raise the limit to $100. Two thirds 
of the cases that come before them are stated by the 
Report on France of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Labour, to be settled at a cost not exceeding 30 
centimes (6 cents), the cost of issuing a citation notice ; 

5 per cent. of the cases refer to wages. The bureau 

is compelled to sit at least three times a week. | 
The bureau of arbitration (bureau général) is com- 
posed of three employers and three workmen, and con- 
siders cases that cannot be settled by the bureaus of ar- 
bitration, Witnesses may be called, and are compelled 
to appear. Counsel may not appear. Appeal can be 
taken tothe Tribunal of Commerce if the sum involved 
is over $40. Workmen and employees alternately pre- 
side. In each commune (township) or czrconscription, 
the employers elect their representatives and the work- 
ing mentheirs, Details vary, but usually any working 
man of 25 years, who has worked three years in the 
place, has a right to vote for the workmen's represen- 
tatives. The conseils have judication alone in the trades 
for which they are appointed. From 1879 to 1888 the 
bureaus of conciliation tried 410,280 cases, of which 66 
per cent. resulted in conciliation, or were withdrawn 
before judgment, and 33 percent. proved irreconcilable. 
The bureaus of arbitration heard 119,487 cases, of which 
67,222 were withdrawn before judgment, 40,659 were 
finally decided, and 9886 were admitted to appeal. Less 
than one fifth of these ever came up for appeal, and of 
these only 32 per cent. were reversed. The difficulty of 
. settlement, however, appears to be on the increase. In 
1887, of 41,917 cases before bureaus of conciliation, 15,656 
were not conciliated. In 1888, out of 41,117 Cases, 16,319 
were not conciliated. In 1889, out of 43,141, 16,178 were 
not. In 1890, in the comsezl for the textile trade in 
Paris, 3112 cases came up and 1124 could not be con- 
ciliated, and in 1891, 2841 casescame up and oq9 could 
not be conciliated. According to Maurice Block’s A7- 
nuatre del’ Economie Politique, of the cases appearing 
before the bureaus of conciliation from 1876-80, 71 
per cent. of the cases were conciliated ; in 1881, 61 per 
cent.; in 1882, 64 per cent.; in 1883, 64 per cent.; since 1883, 
not over 53 per cent. This is perhaps due to the in- 
creasing size of industrial disputes. The comnsezls, it 
will be remembered, are limited to the comparatively 
minor matters of personal or implied contracts be- 
tween employers and workmen, such as payment of 
wages, absence from work, poor work- 
manship, apprenticeship ; but the in- 
creasing need has led to the question 
French whether the consei/s could not be made 
Conciliation, to settle more important matters, as in 
, the cases of strikes, etc. It has been 
generally felt, however, in France, that 
their machinery was not adequate to 
such cases, and organizations of both employers and 
workmen have endeavored to construct machinery of 
their own to this end, while latterly the State has tried 
itshand. The most important of French strikes—that 
of the Carmaux miners in r892—was settled by the in- 
tervention of M. Loubet, the prime-minister. Accord- 
ing tothe English Report on France (1894), out of 1212 
employers’ associations in France, 144 had provision 
for conciliation or arbitration, and out of 1588 working 

men’s associations, 648 (im 1891). 

On December 27, 1892, a law was promulgated in 
France providing for a new form of arbitration. In 
ease of industrial disputes (strikes, etc.), it is the duty 
of the justice of the peace to urge (not require) haying 
recourse to conciliation or arbitration, and he may or- 
ganize a board of arbitration if he choose. Conciliation, 
however, must be voluntary and unanimous, not im- 
posed by a majority vote, The law has scarcely had 
time to work, but in 1893 634 strikes are reported, and 
in tog conciliation or arbitration was tried. Of these 
attempts, 43 were initiated by the employees, 4o by jus- 
tices.of the peace, five by employers, and two by mutual 
agreement. Emplayers declined conciliation 33 times, 
employees five. In54 cases, committees of conciliation 
were appointed; 38 led to conciliation, 2t being com- 

romised, In 17 casesunreconciled disputes were re- 
ferred to arbitration, but objections to the decision 
were raised six times Py employers, three times by 
the employed, and twice by both.” Im 16 cases, strikes 
were continued after attempts at conciliation, but 10 
were initially compromised. 

Arbitration_and conciliation in Belgium has little 
thatisnew. Conserlsdes Prud’hommes were established 
in Belgium, as in France, on the basis of the French law 
of 1806, but were so controlled by the employers and 
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by head workmen, whose interests lay more with the- 
employers than with bona fide workmen, that they 
gave little satisfaction. The workmen’s 

grievances were somewhat allayed by ; 

the law of 1859 and still more by thelaw Belgium. 

of 1889. At present the Belgian Consezls 

des Prud’ hommes resemble very closely ; 
the French. In Belgium, too, as in France, the diffi- 
culty of settlement seems to be rising, aS appears in 
the following figures taken from the Annuaire Statis- 
tique de la Belgique, 1802, and quoted in the Report on 
Belgium of the English Royal Commission on Labour. 


iu Concili- | Arbi- Not 

YEAR. | Cases. ated. trated. | Settled. 
39545 1,951 589 358 
31314 2183 275 560 
3,272 2,287 . 301 497 
3)336 2,365 322 a= 
33509 24333 336 554 
4,171 3°79 425 650 
45333 3:071 Sor sd ee 
45578 35391 477 | ~~ 695 
4.531 31399 457 OS 
5,078 39250 838 | ou7 


As in France, again, there has been recent effort im 
Belgium to establish courts of arbitration and concilia- 
tion other than the Comsetls des Prud'hommes, In 1876, 
after the strike at Marrinout, M. Weiler, mining en-- 
gineer for the collieries, organized what were called 
chambers of explanations, which were practically 
boards of conciliation. They were somewhat success-- 
ful, and in 1886, after the riots of that year, the Govern- 
ment passed a law establishing councils of industry 
and labor to act as boards of conciliation. Upto May 
30, 1892, 50 councils had been established. But their 
success has not been great. The mining industry in 
Belgium is one where the miners work under very 
severe conditions, and strikes are constantly arising 
too bitter and too large for courts of conciliation to- 
effect to any marked degree. 

Passing from Belgium to other continental European. 
countries our account isabridged from the very val- 


uable and recent reports of the various countries made: 


to the English Royal Commission on Labour. 


Special courts for the settlement of industrial dis-- 


putes have in some form or other been 
provided for by the German law since 
the beginning of the century. ... The Germany. 
incorporation into France of the left bank 
of the Rhine during the Napoleonic wars 
brought the Rhine 
Code, which provided for the formation of Consezls de 
Prua'‘hommes. ... Councils of this kind were instituted 
in 1808 for Aix-la-Chapelle and Burtscheid, and in r8rr 
for Crefeld and Cologne; when the provinces reverted 
to Prussia the councils were left intact, and an effort 


was made to extend the system to other parts of the: 
country.... By an Order in Council of August 7,, 


1846, they were called **Royal Councils,” and em- 


powered to deal with all disputes arising between man-- 


ufacturers and their foremen, workmen, and appren- 


tices; home workers were also included under their: 


jurisdiction, ike 
The restriction of the power of the guilds effected by 
the Prussian Industrial Code of 1845 had led to dissat- 


isfaction ak artisans with the legal provisions. 
w 


for settling industrial disputes. The tendency of 
Prussian legislation appeared to be in the direction of 
relegating all disputes to the ordinary courts, while 


the artisans demanded special industrial courts on the: 


model of those existing in the Rhine provinces. A 
committee of employers and employed, summoned by 
the Government to Berlin to consider the matter, drew 
up a bill for the establishment of industrial courts, 
which became law on February 2, 1849. Only 11 courts. 
were established... . The procedure of these courts 
was not laid down with any exactness, and their con- 
stitution was not very clearly defined mm the Act: these 
defects, combined with the delay attending their deci- 
sions, go far to account for their comparatively small 
success. 

The Industrial Code of 1860, which regulated the in- 


dustries of the empire, contained a section, since re- 


pealed by the Act of 1890. ... 
In the amendment to the Industrial Code of 1881 con- 
cerning the guilds, provision was made for the estab- 


lishment of courts of arbitration, for the settlement of” 


rovinces under the Napoleonic” 
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‘disputes between members of the guild and their 
journeymen or Ht Lankiomnee i and a further amendment 
of 1887 extended the jurisdiction of these courts in some 
‘cases to non-members. Further, the insurance laws 
of 1883 and 1884 provided for arbitration in disputes be- 
' tween employers and their work-people with regard to 
the amount which the employers should contribute to 
the sick funds, or the compensation due under the Ac- 
cident Insurance Law. On the whole, however, the 
State provision for arbitration and conciliation in Ger- 
many has proved ineffective, and the advocates of this 
method of settling industrial disputes have, ever since 
1873, made repeated efforts tosecure additional powers. 
In 1886 a resolution was passed **To request the 
Chancellor of the Empire to introduce a bill for the com- 
eens establishment of industrial courts, with the con- 
dition that the assessors in such courts shall be elected 
in equal numbers by employers and employed sep- 
arately, and by ballot.” he insertion of the word 
“compulsory” was due in a great measure to the infiu- 
ence of the socialist members, and it was omitted in 
_ the further resolution passed in 1889. . 
_ The law, finally passed on July 29, 1890, which came 
into effect on April 1, 1891, holds to the old principle of 
leaving the institution of industrial courts in the main 
to the communal authorities. It differs from the sec- 
tions of the Industrial Code, which it supplants, by in- 
cluding a series of provisions for the formation, under 
certain circumstances, of a board of conciliation. The 
preamble states that “in many recent strikes it has 
been felt that, altho both sides were ready to treat, 
negotiations could not be initiated without long delay, 
because no regular and authoritative body existed 
which could undertake the conduct of such negotia- 
tions. The present law attempts to establish a body of 
this kind. ...” ‘The authorities of a commune, or of a 
number of communes combined, may establish such a 
court; should they prove remiss, the employers and 
workmen concerned may appeal to the central Govern- 
ment to order the establishment of a court. All ex- 
pemses not covered by fees, costs, and fines must be 
met by the commune. The court consists of a presi- 
dent, nominated by the communal authorities and ap- 
proved by the Government, and at least two assessors ; 
but whatever be the number, half must represent the 
employers and halftheemployed. Theyareelected by 
ballot, and must be over 30 years of age ; neither pau- 
pers nor persons under any legal disability are eligible, 
and all persons elected must have resided or been 
employed for two years in the district. Women may 
neither vote nor be elected. The elec- 
torate includes all persons over 25 years 
German Law. of age, who possess the qualifications 
required for assessors. The assessors, 
who cannot refuse election, except for 
special reasons, are compensated for traveling expen- 
ses and for loss of time. The contending parties may 
not be represented by lawyers or by persons who are 
professionally engaged in legal proceedings. The 
courts may take the evidence on oath both of the par- 
ties concerned and of witnesses orexperts. If the mat- 
ter in dispute exceeds the value of 100 marks (£5), an 
appeal may be made against the decision of the court 
to the regular courts of the district. Any industrial 
court may convert itself into a board of conciliation 
when appealed to by both parties.... The decisions 
of the court, when acting as a board of conciliation, 
are not legally binding, and cannot be enforced; in 
other cases the court notifies its decision to the parties 
concerned, who must declare within a given time 
whether they accept it or not.... Im any case, the 
result of the negotiations must be public. The court 
must give its opinion on industrial questions when 
required to do so by the Government or the communal 
authorities, and it is empowered to make suggestions 
to these authorities om matters relating to the persons 
or establishments under its jurisdiction. The law rec- 
ognizes the existing rights of the guilds and their 
courts, butcalls upon all other industrial courts to 
revise their constitution before April 1, 1892, and to re- 
model it in accordance with the existing law. 

So far 179 courts have been formed in the six largest 
German States, or 133 in Prussia, 13 in Bavaria, 13 in 
Saxony, nine in Wiirtemberg, seven in Baden, and 
four in Hesse. Alsace and Lorraine, in spite of their 
great industrial development, have as yet taken no 
advantage of the Act, and the fact that Saxony has no 
more courts than Bavaria seems to show that there is 
no definite relation between the provision for arbitra- 
tion and the probable need of it. ‘ 

The Sozzalpolitisches Centralblatt calls attention 
to the very few cases in which industrial courts have 
exercised the power given to them by the Act of re- 
solving themselves into boards of conciliation, One 


~ 
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successful instance is, however, recorded in Kiel, in 
September, 1892, when a pending dispute between 
brewers and their work-people was averted. The Leip- 
zig court has established an information office which 
furnishes advice gratis to workmen. The assessors 
attend in turns and give the workmen the benefit of 
their experience; and tho the office has lately been 
in difficulties, owing to the complaints of the unorgan- 
ised workmen that its benefits were confined to those 
who were organised, it continues to exist and to do 
useful work. It was established in April, 1890, and in 
the first year of its activity gave advice to over 1000 
workmen. 

Efforts have been made from time to time in Ger- 
many to organise volantary boards of arbitration and 
conciliation in the different industries, but except in 
the printing trade little has been achieved in this direc- 
tion. In 1873 the Economic Club (Verezn fiir Sozital- 
pfolitik) issued a report on the subject, and presented a 
petition to the Reichstag praying for the “speedy pro- 
mulgation of a (normal) law authorising boards of con- 
ciliation.””? The trade-unions were in favour of estab- 
lishing such boards, and, about 1870, boards seem to 
have been formed in Griinberg, Guben, Danzig, Berlin 
Stralsund, Barth and Zingst, Rostock, Offenbach, and 
Biebrich. The details recorded of these boards are 
both meagre and contradictory ; and their history does 
not appear to have contributed much to the records 
of successful arbitration. 

In Switzerland, boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion have already been instituted in connexion with 25 
trade-unions, and in some cantons they have been es- 
tablished and supported by the cantonal governments. 

The principal object of these boards is to draw up 
wages lists and workshop rules, which employers and 
employed both agree to observe. The unions in which 
they have been established have found 
them both active and efficient. The 
board of the Embroiderers’ Federation Switzerland. 
considered 665 cases of disputes between | 
October, 1885, and March, 1889, 554 of 
which it brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
cantons where they have been established are Geneva, 
Neuchatel, Vaud, and Urban Bale. 

The 7rzbunaux a Arbitrage Industriel, which were 
instituted at Geneva in 1874, consisted of a justice of 
the} peace as president and two arbitrators, elected re- 
spectively by the employers and employed. These 
arbitrators acted from political motives, and hence the 
boards proved a failure. They were consequent] 
abolished in 1883 to make room for Consezls de Prud’- 
hommes on the French pattern. Disputes referred to 
these courts are first brought before the conciliation 
board, then before the board of arbitration, while a 
court of appeal gives the final decision as to all cases 
in which the damages are estimated at more than soo 
frs. The pos and clerks are paid by the State 
and the whole process is free both to employers and 
employed. Besides their judicial functions the gruqa’- 
hommes are authorised to superintend the training of 
apprentices, the sanitary condition of workshops, and 
to make recommendations to the Government for the 
advancement of trade and industry in the canton. 
‘They thus form a kind of chamber of commerce, 

A peculiar feature in the constitution of these boards 
is that counsel is not allowed toeither side, but plaintiff 
and defendant are represented by members of the trade 
to which they belong. To facilitate this representation 
the prua’ hommes are divided into 1o trade groups... . 

In 1888, 753 cases were brought before the board of 
conciliation, 21 of which were withdrawn, and 522 were 
settled ; the remaining 210 were passed on to the board 
of arbitration, 203 of which were settled by it and six by 
the court of appeal. ‘The total number of cases for the 
first three years amounted to 2182, of which 1995 concern- 
ed questions of wages and compensation, 113 were:cases 
of oth saat 12 were connected with men who had left 
work without warning, 55 with breach of apprentice 
rules, five with certificates (Forderung etnes Zeugnis- 
ses), and two with breach of contract. The disputes on 
wages questions thus form 91.3 per cent. of the total 
number, and the percentage of disputes settled by con- 
ciliation, which in 1885 amounted to 75.6 had risen in 
1888 to 69.3. The beneficial results of the board meet 
with general recognition, and it is proposed to extend 
its competence to agriculture also, 

An Act conferring similar powers was passed at 
Neuchatel in 1885, with this difference, that whereas 
the Geneva boards are compulsory, in the canton of 
Neuchatel they are optional, and are only formed in 
places which obtain the necessary powers from the 
cantonal Government. Each board consists of from 
16 to 30 sworn members, and the president, who is 
elected for six months, is alternately an employer and 
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aworkman, Each board has a court of conciliation 
and a court of arbitration. The officials of the board 
are elected and paid by the cantonal Government. 
These boards possess the same administrative powers 
as those of Geneva. Chaux-de-Fonds is the only place 
which has hitherto availed itself of the powers con- 
ferred under this Act, but the court established there 
nas become a fixed institution, and is now regarded as 
indispensable. ; 

In Italy institutions for the settlement of disputes 
between labour and capital hardly exist. In the event 
of strikes, the political authorities are called upon to 
restore order; after which, by common 
consent, the question is either referred 
to the president of the local chamber 
of commerce, or, as at Rovigo, to the 
heads of the working men’s associations, 
or, as at Genoa, to some influential person. But the 
labour chambers are now beginning to assume the 
position of arbitrators in disputes arising between 
masters and operatives. The recently organised cham - 
ber of Venice proposes in addition, under Art. 31 of 
its regulations, the establishment of a mixed industrial 
court of arbitration. 

This principle of arbitration has also been adopted 
by the Government. As the commissioners of 1873 
pointed out, boards of conciliation ought to be pecu- 
liarly easy to establish in Italy, where traditions of the 
medieval trading associations stilllinger. ‘* From the 
time of the communes, and throughout the most splen- 
did period of Italian industry, the colleges (le Unzver- 
stta) of merchants and craftsmen had the right of elect- 
ing special judicial bodies which exercised both the 
functions of the modern commercial tribunals. and 
those which are generally relegated to the colleges of 
Probt Virt.” The commissioners of 1878, after many 
inquiries, came to the conclusion that the institution of 
boards of arbitration (Colle? at Probt Virt) would be 
well received both by employers and employed. Six- 
teen chambers of commerce and 22 prefects pronounced 
decidedly in their favour; four prefects and rochambers 
of commerce hesitated; 1o chambers of commerce and 
eight prefects were hostile. Nevertheless, no bill was 
agreed upon till June, 1893, and as yet little has resulted. 

Of other countries Dr. E. R. L. Gould writes in the 
Vale Review (February, 1895): 

“Provisions in Austria for dealing with industrial 
aifficulties are fairly similar to those made in Germany 
and need not be separately described. 

“Tn the Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden and Den- 
mark disputes have to be decided, in the former coun- 
try before a police court, in the latter by a suit at law 
the same as any ordinary breach of contract. <A proj- 
ect is now before the Danish Parliament 
looking to the creation of industrial 
tribunals, to consist of not less than 
four members, witha president chosen 
bythem. Representation of both orders 
is to beequal. ‘The sanction of the com- 
munal authorities is requisite. uestions arising 
under existing contracts are to be tried in these courts. 
As boards of conciliation only will they deal with col- 
lective disputes. There are no voluntary boards of 
any prominence in either of these two countries.” 


We come now to the in many ways more im- 
portant study of arbitration and 
conciliation in. England, and notice 
the first, Professor Jevons’ sum- 
mary of the early English legisla- 
tion on the subject. He says in his 
The State in Relation to Labour, p. 150: 


“Under the Elizabethan statutes there was no place 
for arbitration, because the conditions of labour were 
placed entirely in the hands of magistrates. But the 
decadence of that legislation was marked by the stat- 
ute of the 20 Geo, II., cap. 19, which introduced a new 
principle by giving summary jurisdiction to justices 
of the peace in disputes between masters and servants 
when the term of hiring is one year or longer. A 
justice of the peace may decide all such disputes, 
although no rate or assessment of wages has been made 
that year by the justices of the peace of the shire, etc. 
Extensive powers were given to the magistrates for 
coercing refractory servants and apprentices, although 
there was the alternative of discharging them from 
their engagements, By the 3: Geo. II., cap. rz, the 
powers of the act were extended to the case of agri- 
cultural servants hired for less than a year; but the 
magistrate’s interference was clearly limited to dis- 
putes arising during the currency of a hiring, and no 
power was given to bind servants beyond that term. 
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“During the eighteenth century a series of acts was 
partly the same as those known as the Combination 
Acts, which provided means for the settlement of dis- 
putes in particular trades, especially those engaged 
with cotton. The act of the 43 Geo. III, (1803), cap. 
1st, was of a more elaborate character, and enabled 
disputes between masters and weavers, or such as 
arise with persons engaged in ornamenting cotton 
goods by the needle, to be settled by referees appoint- 
ed by a justice of the peace. Such acts were, how- 
ever, consolidated and replaced by that of the 5 Geo. 
IV., cap. 96, which established one general law relat- 
ing to arbitration of disputes in every branch of trade 
and manufacture (1824).” ; 

Besides these laws, attempts were early madein Eng- 
land at voluntary arbitration, It is said that disputes 
were invariably settled in the pottery trade as early 
as 1836. The carpet-weavers in 1839 adopted a system 
of voluntary conciliation, consisting of a yearly meet- 
ing with their employers to determine wages. The 
system was still in practice in 1856. A Macclesfield 
Silk Trade Board of Arbitration was established in 
1849, in direct imitation of the French Comsezls des 
Prua’ hommes, but it lasted only four years. In1853and 
1854 the National Association of United Trades for the 
Protection of Industry was successful in conciliating 
several disputes. But it was not until 1860 that any 
important and permanent board of conciliation was 
established, the first being modelled after the French 
consetls, and established through the 
efforts of Mr. A. J. Mundella in the 
hosiery and glove trade of Nottingham. Boards of 
The trade had long suffered from dis- Conciliation 
astrous strikes, and in that year had had : 
three strikes, one lasting 11 weeks and 
threatening ageneral lockout. Concilia- 
tion came as a needed relief. The Nottingham board 
was soon followed by a similar board in the building 
trades of Wolverhampton, created by the efforts of Sir 
Rupert Kettle. The boards were very successful, and 
were copied rapidly. The action of these boards is 
purely voluntary; the only power used is the appeal 
to honour. The boards are made up of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of employers and employed, the 
officers usually being a president, vice-president, and 
two secretaries, one for each class. All have an equal 
vote. Meetings are held monthly, quarterly, or when 
needed. The boards have a sub-committee to settle 
minor difficulties. Expenses are met by both parties. 

At first the working men were admitted to the room, 
only to sit on a rude bench before their employers, 
and only allowed to speak when spoken to. To-day 
they sit around one table, employer and employé 
alternating. Conclusion is not usually reached by 
show of hands. Mr. Crompton, writing of these boards, 
says: 

“The proceedings of the board are very informal, 
not like a court, but the masters and men sit round a 
table, the men interspersed with the masters. Each 
side has its secretary. The proceedings are without 
ceremony, and the matter is settled by what the men 
calla ‘long-jaw’ discussion and explanation of views, 
in which the men convince the masters as often as the 
masters the men. Of course this does not mean that 
every member of the board is always convinced, though 
it seems that even this is very often the case ; but when 
they are not they are content to compromise. . . . 
It is, in fact, conciliation, and is far better than the de- 
cision of acourt or of an umpire. The ‘long-jaw,’ 
ending in agreement, may take a longer time, but is the 
true practical way out of the difficulty.” 

Mr. Mundella, in 1868, after eight years’ experience 
on the board, thus speaks on this point: 

“When we came to make our rules it was agreed 
that the chairman should be elected by the meeting, 
and should have a vote, and a casting vote when neces- 
sary. I was chosen the chairman in the first instance, 
and I have been the chairman ever since. I havea 
casting vote, and twice that casting vote has got us into 
trouble, and for the last four yearsit has been resolved 
that we would not vote at all. Even when a working 
man was convinced, or a master convinced, he did not 
like acting against his own order, andin ome instances 
we had secessions in consequence of that ; so we said 
‘Do not let us vote again, let us try if we can agree 3 
and we did agree.” 

Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy gives the 
following detail of the board established in 1869 in 
the manufactured iron trade of the north of England: 
“The men belonging to the different works select in 
each case by ballot a delegate, and the employers be- 
longing to a single firm are similarly represented by a 
single delegate. The members of the board thus con- 
stituted elect a president, together with one secretary, 
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from among the delegates of the masters, and a vice- 
president, together with a second Secretary, from 
among the delegates of the men. They also elect a 
standing committee, as it is called, consisting of five 
representatives of the men and 1o representatives of 
the masters (five of whom alone are able to discuss or 
vote on any question); and of this committee the presi- 
dent and vice-president are ex-officio members, with- 
out enjoying any power of voting. The standing com- 
mittee meets every month, or, if occasion demands, 
more frequently, and the board itself meets twice a 
year and at other times when summoned by the com- 
mittee. In the first instance, all questions are laid 
before the committee. They are submitted in writing to 
the secretaries seven days before the meeting ; the writ- 
ten reply of the other side is epeeope | placed before the 
Same meeting, and an agreement of submission signed 
by the parties concerned. If the standing committee 
cannot arrive at an agreement, the referee, who is a 
permanent official, is called in and can take evidence ; 
and in this way all questions may be settled, except a 
general advance or reduction in wages, or the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator. These questions the board 
alone can decide, and it also determines matters re- 
ferred to it from the standing committee, selecting 
an arbitrator if it cannot itself arrive atan agreement. 
The necessary expenses of the board are defrayed by 
the subtraction of a penny every fortnight from the 
wages of every workman earning upward of half-a- 
crown a day, and by requiring each firm to pay an 
amount equal to that thus subtracted from the wages 
of their employés. Upto September 1, 1889, the stand- 
ing committee had held 318 meetings and adjusted 
850 disputes, and the board itself had met 109 times.” 
‘This board has proved to be oneof the most important 
and successful. In 1868 formal boards of arbitration 
and conciliation were established in the pottery trade 
2S vem gga og ~ Frauen Poe 
osiery trade, and the Nottingham lace 
Boards of Ar- sicnaied Legislation, too, was introduced 
bitration and to aid the movement, an act to establish 
Conciliation, equitable councils of conciliation (30 and 
31 Victoria, cap. 105) being passed in 1867, 
and another in 1872 (35 and 36 Victoria, 
cap. 46). Neither, however, proved really opera- 
tive, save as matters. of education. In 1872 a joint 
committee to settle disputes was appointed in the 
coal trade in Durham, and soon after in Northumber- 
land. Of these joint committees, Schulze Gaever- 
nitz, writing in 1890, says that “for 16 years these com- 
mittees have been wuninterruptedly active. ... 
‘Their decisions have scarcely ever been disputed, and 
neither party has everraised any objection to the com- 


mittee as an institution. The Northumberland Joint 
Committee has since its establishment discussed and 
decided a total of almost 4000 cases.” Nevertheless, 


alongside of this favorable view must be put an unfa- 
vorable view, which we shall consider later. In 1873 a 
joint committee was established in the Cleveland iron- 
stone mining industry,and has been successful. In 
1875, three other boards were established, particularly 
the South Wales Miners’ Sliding Scale and Joint Com- 
mittee, and almost every year since this some new 
board,and often more than one,has been organized, 
tho down to 1889 no distinctively new feature was 
developed. Since 1889, however, a new form of board 
of conciliation has appeared. Down to this date all 
boards had been connected with some particular in- 
dustry, but in 1889 the London Chamber of Commerce 
took the lead, in connection with the trade-unions of 
London, in an effort to establish local district boards 
unconnected with any one trade. In 1890 a board was 
established, and the same year the chambers of com- 
merce in Bristol, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, Walsall, and 
Wolverhampton followed theexample. Since then the 
movement has been almost constant. 

Yet while we trace this growth of boards of concilia- 
tion, we have now to chronicle that many of the older 
ones are failing. According tothe Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour (1892), the board of the Notting- 
ham hosiery and glove trades has, after 20 years, now 
become “ practically extinct, though a desire to revive 
it is expressed on the side of the operatives.” The 
arbitration -portion of the pottery trade board has 
been given up, tho the committee of conciliation 
still continues. The board in the wrought-nail trade 
Jasted only one year. Dissatisfaction is reported with 
other boards, while the existence of some of the boards 
most successful has not prevented some of the greatest 
strikes England has yet known. The Newcastle arbi- 
tration agreement, representing ‘“‘ the matured experi- 
ence of the colliery proprietors and of a compact body 
of sooo coal-miners,” is often praised, yet the subse- 
quent history of the coal-mining industry, with its 
gigantic strike, is hardly an advertisement of the suc- 
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cess of the agreement, Says Mr. W. P. Reeves, Min- 
ister of Labour in New Zealand, writing in the Review 
of Reviews (American edition) for August, 1894 ; 

“Even in the case of England one has only to read the 
dry list of strikes published monthly and yearly b 
the Board of Trade to see to how great an extent vol- 
untary arrangements and optional conciliation have 
failed. When one takes up a magazine article or 
ae met by some worthy and optimistic disciple of 

ir Rupert Kettle or Mr. Mundella, and reads that in 
17 years the board of arbitration for the manufactured 
iron trade has settled 800 disputes, that the London 
Chamber of Commerce has drawn up a series of ad- 
mirable conciliation rules, or that the powerful trade- 
unions of the boiler-makers has in 13 years never spent 
more in a year on labor disputes than 9 per cent. of an 
annual income of $650,000, one is almost stirred to hope 
that the industrial millennium is within our horizon. 
Yet we turn to hard matter-of-fact records, and note 
that in 1889 the strikes in the United Kingdom num- 
bered 1145; that in 1890 their total was 1028 ; that in 1891 it 
was 875; that in 1892 it was 601; and that for 1893 the fig- 
uresseem certain to be rather higher than for the preced 
ing year. Surely these prove that private voluntary 
boards are at the best but an imperfect palliative. ... 
Thus the attempt a year or two since to form a central 
board for the British tailoring trade broke down igno- 
miniously at the first award. Equally unfruitful was 
a well-meant endeavor made in the manufactured 
steel trade in the west of Scotland. The Macclesfield 
Silk Trade Board lasted only four years. Such stumbles 
on the threshold might be looked for. But it is signifi- 
cant torecall the break up of Mr. Mundella’s model 
board establishment for the Notts lace and hosiery 
trade, and dissolved after 20 years of service. Nor, I 
read, is Sir Rupert Kettle’s elaborate scheme, now re- 
sorted to in the Wolverhampton building trade, popu- 
lar as it was for many years. Seventeen years of use- 
fulness did not save the South Wales Miners’ Joint 
Committee. Nor dida 25 years’ life prevent the Con- 
ciliation Board for the Staffordshire pottery trade 
coming to an end in 1892. Like it, the Peiccetorenine 
Hosiery Board met the same fate after a long career. 
Icannot find that more than five of these trade con- 
ciliation boards have been newly set up since 1889. 
Yet the British strikes during the last quinquennial 
period have averaged nearer 900 than 800a year. The 
chambers of commerce in London, Bristol, and other 
cities have indeed established general conciliation 
boards. But, except in the metropolis, they would 
seem to have done little or nothing. A few similar 
efforts in the colonies have had the like result. 

“T must not be understood as wishing to belittle the 
undoubted usefulness of boards of conciliation. I do 
but point out that their utility lies chiefly in arranging 
in a friendly way those minor points of difference 
which seldom lead to strikes. Nevertheless, he would 
not be a very acute observer who could not see that it 
is these same minor points which, left unsettled, occa- 
sionally lead step by step to the worst and most em- 
bittered conflicts. The causes of some of the most 
lamentable and heartfelt strikes and lock-outs have 
been curiously inadequate.” 

Mr. Reeves goes on to make a plea for compulsory 
arbitration which we shall consider later. e are 
now concerned simply with the history of the subject, 
and of compulsory arbitration there has been no 
history. 

The last point that we must notice in the history of 
the subject in England, is the distinguished success 
that has been reached in some important cases, in the 
settlement of large strikes, by the voluntary interpo- 
sition of men of unusual influence and ica ease 9 
standing inthe community. This was notably the case 
with the great dock strike of London in 1889, About 
150,000 workmen were involyed in the 
strike; it had paralyzed the commerce 
and affected the trade of all London. It 
naturally arrested universal attention. 
Very great sympathy was felt for the 
dockers. Support came in from the 
wealthy and the poor. Australia sent funds. The 
clergy and members of the nobility contributed. About 
£40,000 passed through the hands of the strikers’ com- 
mittee. Their side was ably organized and led by John 
Burns, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, and others. Neverthe- 
less the dock companies were strong and determined. 
It was a desperate battle, Such were the conditions 
when Cardinal Manning, the Lord Mayor, the Bishop 
of London, and Sydney Buxton, M.P., undertook con- 
ciliation, and were finally successful, winning most of 
the points for the dockers. The dock companies yielded, 
they said, to an “external pressure” which “‘may have 
very far-reaching consequences in the future.” Cardinal 
Manning undoubtedly exerted the greatest influence 
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in securing the result. It was very largely the per- 
sonal weight of the committee that gave it its success, 
coupled with the fact that they acted at an opportune 
time, Similar was the influence of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham and others in the great coal strike—these, together 
with other smaller ones, showing what public sen- 
timent can do in settling even vast and heated con- 
troversies, when voiced by persons of commanding 
influence acting at opportune times. 

Perhaps even more Significant is the part that. Gov- 
ernment has commenced to play. We give from the 
Weekly Times of November 17, 1893, the text of the 
Government’s invitation to the Coal-owners’ and Mi- 
ners’ Federation to submit their differences to a con- 
ference, with a member of the Government, the Earl of 
Rosebery, as chairman. It is a document of historical 
importance, as the first step of this kind taken in any 
large way OY Government, and because, as is well 
known, it led to the settlement of a most protracted 
and widely spread contest. The text is as follows: 


“Sir: The attention of her Majesty’s Government 
has: been seriously called to the widespread and dis- 
astrous effects produced by the long continuance of 
the unfortunate dispute in the coal trade, which has 
now entered on its sixteenth week. 

“Tt is clear from information which has reached the 
Board of Trade that much misery and suffering are 
caused not only to the families of the men directly in- 
volved, but also to many thousands of others not en- 
gaged in mining, whose employment has been ad- 
versely affected by the stoppage. f 

“The further prolongation of the dispute cannot fail 
toaggravate this suffering, especially in view of the 
approach of the winter, when the greatly increased 
price of fuel is likely to cause distress among the poor- 
er classes throughout the country. 

“ Moreover, the Government have little doubt that the 
effect of the stoppage of industry is rapidly extending 
and increasing, and that unless an early settlement is 
effected, lasting if not permanent injury may be done 
to the trade of the country. 

“The Government have not up to the present con- 
sidered that they could advantageously intervene in 
a dispute the settlement of which would far more 
usefully be brought about by the action of those con- 
cerned in it than by the good offices of others. But, 
having regard to the serious state of affairs referred 
to above, to the national importance of a speedy 
termination of the dispute, and to the fact that the 
conference which took place on November 3 and 4 did 
not result in a settlement, her Majesty’s Government 
have felt it their duty to make an effort to bring about 
a resumption of negotiations between the employers 
and employed, under conditions which they hope may 
lead toa satisfactory result. 

“Tt appears to them that an advantage might accrue 
Srom a further discussion between the parties of the 
present position of matters under the ag eel jane of 
amenber of the Government, who tt ts hoped well not 
be unacceptable toeither side, 

“‘ Lord Rosebery has consented, at the request of his 
colleagues, to undertake the important duty which 
such a position involves. 

“T have, therefore, to invite the (Miners’ or Coal-own- 
ers’) Federation to send representatives to a comference 
to be held forthwith under his chairmanship. In dis- 
charging this duty, z¢ zs not proposed that Lord Rose- 
bery should assume the posttion of an arbitrator or 
umpire, or himself vote tn the proceedings, but that he 
should confine his action to efron his good offices tn 
order to assist the parties tn arriving between thent- 
selves at a friendly settlement of the questions in ais- 
pute, “Tam, ete.) 
‘W. E. GLADSTONE,” 


The latest significant stepin the history of arbitration 
and conciliation in England took place in the settle- 
ment of the great boot trade dispute of this year (x895), 
and its significance consists in the deposit oP sire on 
both sides to assure their abiding by the agreement. 
Says the 7%mes of April 26, 1895 ; 

“There have been many boards of conciliation before 
to-day, but they have always lacked effective means of 
enforcing their decisions. “It is a novel and tmportant 
feature in this agreement that an attempt is made to 
Provide a sanction for their decrees.... The agree- 
ment provides that immediate steps shall be taken to 
draw up piece-work statements for lasting and finish- 
ing piece-workers, and for welted work at. Northamp- 
ton; the employers to have the option of payment by 
time or piece. These statements are to be drawn up 
by a joint committee of employers and operatives, and 
any differences are to be determined by an umpire. 
Boards of arbitration and conciliation are immediately 
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to be reconstituted with revised rules, and empowered 
to settle all questions submitted to them concerning 
wages, hours of labour, and conditions of labour which. 
cannot be settled mutually by employers.and employed. 
No board is to require an employer to employ any 
particular workman, or a workman to work for any 
particular employer. No board is to claim jurisdic- 
tion outside its district, or to interfere.with the. rights. 
of employers to make reasonable regulations for time- 
keeping or the preservation of order in their factories ; 
or to put restrictions on the introduction of machinery 
orthe output therefrom. Provision is made for finan- 
cial guarantees for the carrying out of the agreement; 
and any question as.to its interpretation is to be set- 
tled by Sir Courtenay Boyle, whose decision is to be. 
final. It is understood. that work will be generally re- 
sumed not later than the 29th inst. : 

“ The two parties to the settlement have deposited 
sums of 41000 each with Sir Courtenay Boyle and Sir 
Henry Jamesin accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment. ... Mr. Ward,. President of the Federation, 
addressed a meeting of Leicester manufacturers on the. 
terms of settlement, which he described as a charter of 
rights for the manufacturers, under which three 
fourths of the disputes which afflicted their industry 
would be rendered impossible.” 3 

Boards of conciliation in connection with trade-unions 
have existed in Australasia in several industries for 
many years. The Federated Seamen’s 
Union drew up ascheme for sucha board, 
which was accepted by the Australasian Australasia, 
Steamship Owners’ Association in 1884. 

... Incase of failureto come to an agree- 

ment, the board wasempowered to appoint two arbitra- 
tors. In 1886 the union refused to submit a case to the 
board, and the owners declared the agreement. broken. 
The Boot Manufacturers’ Association and the Opera- 
tive Boot-Makers’ Union of South Australia have 
established a board of conciliation consisting of five em- 
ployers and five employés. elected by their respective 
associations for 12 months atatime.... <A board of 
conciliation also exists in connection with the Amal- 
gamated Carpentersand Joiners. Five workmen mem- 
bers meet five employers and endeavour to arrangea 
settlement; the union’s report for 1890 shows that some 
30 disputes were settled in that year. In the building 
trades, if an isolated union fails to settle its difficulties 
by sending a deputation to the employer, the matter 
may be referred to arbitration, or to a board of con- 
ciliation; where this course is not adopted, or where it 
proves a failure, a ballot istaken to test the wishes of 
members in regard toa strike. Theconciliation board 
connected with the Building Trades Council and the 
Contractors’ Association put an end toa strike which 
arose during the building of the Hotel Australia, owing 
to an alteration in the hours of work without due 
notice. After hearing the representations of the board, 
the contractor agreed to defer the change for seven 
days; when the men returned to work, however, he re- 
duced this period of notice to 48 hours. 

Where no regular board of conciliation has been 
established, differences are sometimes adjusted by 
conferences between the two parties. In1873 the master 
printers of Victoria entered into an agreement with 
their employésto hold a series of conferences at regular 
intervals with satisfactory results. The demands of 
the Seamen’s Union in New South Wales were met by 
a conference in 1890, and a further conference was 
held in September of that year between the marine 
engineers and the shipowners, which for the time set- 
tled their differences. 

The most frequent method, however, of settling dis- 
utes is by the intervention of bodies representing the 
ederated unions in each colony. The majority of 

unions are now affiliated to some central body, and 
matters i! are accordingly referred to the cen- 
tral council when the lesser unions fail to effect a set- 
tlement. It then devolves on the officers of the council 
to intervene, and, either by sending a deputation to 
the employers, or by other forms of mediation, to put 
an end to the dispute. Should these efforts fail, the 
council again consults the individual unions as to the 
necessity of a strike. Thus the South Australian 
United Trades and Labour Council intervened in some 
15 disputes of a more or less serious character, and in 
nearly every instance succeeded in improving the 
position of their members. In one instance they called a 
conference and obtained an agreement providing for 
the closing of butchers’ shops at six on all week days 
except Saturday and abolishing Sunday work, except 
in the case of Government contracts. In two other in- 
stances they obtained reductions of working hours for 
carriers and for iron-workers. 

Such conferences sometimes result in drawing up a 
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written agreement asto the future conditions of labour, 
and this method of promoting social peace is strongly 
recommended by the New South Wales Commission 
on Strikes. In most industries there have as yet been 
no such agreements, and in the few cases in which the 
‘custom has obtained, the agreement has only lasted a 
few years. 

_In New South Wales there have been two arbitra- 
tion acts, the first passed in 1867, ‘to make arbitration 
more effectual,” and the second in 1891, to establish 
councils of conciliation and arbitration in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal Commission 


on Strikes of 1890. No other colony has as yet (1893) * 


passed any act on the subject, though a number of 
schemes have been prepared, and bills have been in- 
troduced into the various legislatures. ... The actof 
189t divides New South Wales into five industrial dis- 
tricts; in each of these a council of conciliation is to be 
formed, two members of which are to be appointed on 
the recommendation of the organised set Cem and 
two on the recommendation of the organised employés. 
+... The act is to continue in force for four years, v7z., 
till March, 1895. Ata meeting of the Tradeand Labour 
‘Council of Sydney, held after the passing of the act, 
to elect the nominees, a motion was brought forward 
to postpone such election until a compulsory clause 
was inserted in the act, on the ground that without 
such a clause employers would never agree to arbitra- 
tion. The motion met with some approval, but was re- 
jected on the ground that it was necessary to test the 
act before condemning it. 

The history of arbitration and conciliation in the 
United States is more varied, but not so encouraging. 
The following sketch of the history is 
abridged from the Report on the United 
States of the English Royal Commission 
on Labour. 

One very early instance of arbitration 
is recorded at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when a copper arbitration board was 
established in the mines of Simsbury, now called East 
Granby, in Connecticut. These mines, however, were 
soon exhausted, and for a time were converted intoa 
State prison. The next recorded attempts at a te eae 
ful settlement of industrial disputes is not until those 
of the Sons of Vulcan between 1865 and 1876. 

On February 13, 1865, a Committee of Boilers met a 
Committee of Iron Manufacturers and agreed upona 
sliding scale of wages, thus to this extent forming a 
board of conciliation. 

It was agreed that the price for smelting iron was to 
be $9 for every ton of 2240 lbs. when iron sold at 81g 
cents a pound, and that the price for smelting wasto be 
EB tecad 2 cents for every fall of a quarter of acentin 
the selling price. Ninety days’ notice was required to 
terminate the scale from either side, but it only lasted 
afew months. In 1867, after a strike in which the men 
had been successful, another scale was drawn up. By 
this the price for smelting was to be $3 a ton wheniron 
sold at five centsa pound, with a 25 cents’ reduction for 
every fall of a quarter of a cent in the price of iron. 
The agreement could beterminated with 30 days’ notice 
on either side. This scale remained in force for seven 
years, but was modified so as to allow of an advance in 
wages whenever the price of a pound of iron varied by 
atenth of acent. It did not provide for any fall in that 

rice below three cents a pound, and when the price did 

all below threecents the employers proposed a reduc- 
tion of $1 a ton, and the employés one of 50 cents. 
After a four months’ strike the men were, as before, 
successful, and resumed work on the 50 cents’ reduc- 
tion. In 1876 the various classes of ironworkers united 
to form the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin-workers of the United States, and several 
scales were drawn up for different branches, wages 
rising or falling in most cases with every fluctuation of 
atenth of acentin price. The method of fixing wages 
by sliding scale has continued among iron-workers up 
to the present time with more or less success. 

In 1870 some of the shoe manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts formed a committee of five to meet with the 
committee of the Knights of St. Crispin, and to draw 
up a scale of wages for the ensuing year. This was 
the first board of arbitration or conciliation in Massa- 
chusetts, and it was established in an industry which 
had been harassed more than any other by industrial 
conflicts. For atime the system worked well. In 1871 
the committee met again to determine prices for the 
second year, but during the year difficulties arose be- 
tween the employers and the Crispin organization, and 
at the beginning of 1872 the manufacturers returned 
no reply to the invitation of the Crispin committee. 
The collapse of the order, following upon a prolonged 
strike, led, in 1875, to the formation of the Shoemakers 
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League, which again established a board of arbitra- 
tion; but the league had so little influence, that at the 
end of the year it was dissolved by a unanimous vote, 
‘The next year witnessed a revival of the Knights of St. 
Crispin and of their board of arbitration, and to, pre- 
vent a repetition of the previous troubles, it was de- 
termined that no strike should be declared except by 
the vote of the board and the unanimous consent of the 
employés inthe establishment concerned. In13 months 
the board settled over roo difficulties, and its working 
was. zopenced with favour by the manufacturers, 
although they took no active part in its proceedings. 
It was composed of 1r members, each representing a 
different branch of labour. The members were elected 
for one year, and chosen, as Mr. Carroll D., Wright 
says, ‘‘ Not alone for their integrity and general intel- 
ligence, but also because they were regarded as supe- 
rior workmen, each being an expert in his branch of the 
business.”’ In cases referred to them for arbitration, 
the decision of the board was final, in other cases an 
appeal might be made to the lodge, or local branch of 
the order. Meetings were held as often as required, 
generally twice a week. Members received no pay- 
ment for evening attendance, but for time deducted 
from their working hours they were paid at the rate of 
7° cents an hour. The order gradually gave way be- 
ore the Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union, 
so that the attempt to substitute arbitration for strikes 
was not permanently successful. The work, however, 
accomphshed by this board did much to show the value 
of the principle. We must notice also efforts of the 
Miners’ National Organization to establish arbitration 
in the Tuscarawas Valley, Ohio. Their intention was 
defeated by the action of the Crawford Coal Company 
immediately after the award of 1874. In 1887 a second 
attempt was made, but it had little success. In1879the 
firm of Straiton & Storm, cigar manufacturers of New 
York, established a board of conciliation among their 
employés. ‘The constitution of the board is in some 
respects peculiar. It consisted of two parts, a. cigar- 
makers’ board and a packers’ board, and each body 
chose a delegate from the other body to sit with them, 
the firm being represented on both. The Cigar-Mak- 
ers’ Board of Arbitration, as finally constituted, con- 
sisted of four cigar-makers, chosen out of 15 delegates 
selected by the three departments, one packer, elected 
from the packers’ board, three foremen appointed by 
the firm, and one member of the firm. The Packers’ 
Board of Arbitration was composed of two packers, 
chosen out of seven selected by the packers as a whole, 
one cigar-maker elected from the cigar-makers’ board, 
the packer foreman, and one member of the firm. On 
both boards, therefore, the employés were ina majority, 
and one of their number was in a pes tee to give the 
casting vote in case of a division of interests. Wages 
were twice advanced by order of this board in 1879, 
and a further advance was made in 1880, though the 
board did not then grant the full amount demanded. 

As the election of the workmen’s representatives 
took place within the factory, there is some reason, to 
suppose that it was notentirely free. When, after about 
eight years of existence, the workmen did exercise a 
free choice, the board was abolished by the firm. It 
had been combined with a benefit fund, to which all 
the employés were compelled to contribute a certain 
sum, but the benefits were only paid to workmen, who 
met with an accident or fell ill while working for the 
firm. Any workman leaving forfeited all claim to any 
benefit, as well as to the sum which he had paid into 
the fund. ; 

In 1878 Mr. Joseph D. Weekes was sent to inspect the 
English boards of conciliation, and on his return pre- 
sented a report to the Governor of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
result was the Wallace act of 1883, by which voluntar 
boards of arbitration might be established in Pennsyl- 
vania. Before‘the awards of these boards can become 
binding, they must be accepted by both parties to the 
arbitration. The Ohio arbitration act of 1885 provided 
for similar boards for Ohio, but in this case both parties 
must pledge themselves beforehand to accept theaward. 

Boards of this character have been established in 
Massachusetts, New York, and California. The Massa- 
chusetts act of 1886, as amended in 1887, provides for the 
appointment of a State board of arbitra- 
tion composed of three persons, of whom 
one represents the employers, another 
the labour organisations, and the third 
is an impartial citizen recommended by 
the other two. The California State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
appointed by anact of 1891, issimilarly constituted. Of 
the three “‘competent persons” composing it, ‘tone shall 
represent the employers of labour, one shall represent 
labour employés, and the third member shall represent 
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neither and shall be chairman of the board.” The con- 
stitution of the New York Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, established in 1887, is somewhat different ; one of 
the three arbitrators is to be elected from the party 
“which at the last general election cast the greatest 
number of votes for governor of this State,” another 
from the party casting the second greatest number, 
while a third is to be selected ‘‘from a ona fide labour 
organization of this State.’’ In California the members 
are elected for one year only; in New York, for three, 
and in Massachusetts all the members serve three 
years, but only one retires every year, so that the per- 
Sons composing the board are never all changed at once. 
By an amendinent of 1890 to the act constituting the 
Massachusetts Board, in cases involving special tech- 
nical difficulties, the two parties in dispute may each ap- 
point an expert to serve on the board for the particular 
case. All three boards, though not nominally compul- 
sory, possess veryextensive powers. The Massachu- 
setts Board may, upon the application of the employer, 
or of amajority of his employés, or of their duly author- 
ized agent, open an inquiry, which it may make public 
ornot at its own discretion and at any stage in the pro- 
ceedings. Where both parties refuse arbitration the 
board may attempt to mediate between them, and, 
failing that, may, if it thinks fit, investigate the cause 
or causes of the controversy and publish a report, find- 
ing the causes and assigning theresponsibility. When 
a decision is given, it is binding uponthe parties for six 
months, or until the expiration of a 60 days’ notice of 
an intention not to be bound by it given by one Pay 
tothe other. Twoinstances are recorded in which suc 
notice was given in the report of the Massachusetts 
Board for 18873; but in neither case was the award in- 
terfered with at the expiration of the period of notice. 
The New York Board hasalso a power of investigation 
which it may exercise when its services as an arbitra- 
tor are refused, and after arriving at the facts of a con- 
troversy, it may make them public and lay them be- 
fore the Legislature. It is also empowered to suggest 
amendments to the existing laws touch- 
ing labour questions. ‘The California 
State Boards. Board is similarly charged with the duty 
of investigating alldisputes which threat- 
en to endinastrike, and isempowered to 
publish the results of its investigation. Initsreport for 
1889 the New York Board claims that the extensive pow- 
ers granted toit by the act deter parties ‘from making 
undue exactions or unjust conditions,’ but neither 
here, nor in Massachusetts, nor in California, is any 
provision made in the act for compelling the obsery- 
ance of the award. ‘The decision of the boards is only 
accepted where the parties are willing to accept it. 
The reports of the Massachusetts Board for 1888, 1891, 
and 1892 speak with satisfaction of the number of wage 
lists drawn up by the board, for which application is 
often made afterward by other manufacturers, and 
which, therefore, serve asa standard of prices. Fur- 
ther, manufacturers often apply to the board for ad- 
vice in fixing the rate of wages or the price for a new 
kind of work. The report for 1891 states that the 
yearly earnings of the employés affected by contro- 
versies, which were dealt Sith by the board in 1890, 
amounted to $4,056,195, and that the total yearly earn- 
ings of the factories were $12,044,525. The expense of 
maintaining the board was $8,108.86, so that, if success- 
ful in preventing strikes, it implies a considerable 
saving to the community. The report for 1888 states 
that some firms enter into a written agreement with 
their employés to submit all differences which may 
arise to the arbitration of the board. 

All the three boards have power in all cases to sum- 
mon witnesses and to examine them under oath, as 
well as to require the production of books containing 
the record of wages paid. They may also appoint ex- 
perts to assist the arbitrators in cases which present 
technical difficulties. A special voluntary board may 
always be substituted for the State board at the wish 
of the parties concerned, and this temporary body is 
endowed for the time being with all the powers which 
the act confers upon the permanent arbitrators. Two 
instances of the appointment of sucha voluntary board 
are recorded in the Massachusetts report for 1887... . 
Laws providing for the settlement of disputes between 
employers and employed by arbitration have been en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States, and the 
legislatures of Colorado, Maryland, New Jersey, Iowa, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, as well as the States 
previously mentioned. By anact of 1892, the Governor 
of New Jersey is authorized to appoint a State Board 
of Arbitration to hear appeals from local arbitration 
boards, as well as to arbitrate directly between em- 
ployer and employed when the parties in dispute desire 
it, and to hold an inquiry into the cause of the contro- 
versy when they do not, 
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In 1888 Congress passed an act “for the creation of 
boards of arbitration or commission for settling con- 
troversies and differences between railroad corpora- 
tions and other common carriers engaged in interstate 
and territorial transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employés.” Before such a board of 
arbitration can be constituted, one of the parties must 
submit in writing its wish to refer the dispute to arbi- 
tration, and this proposition must be accepted by the 
other party. The railroad company and the employés 
may theneach select an arbitrator, and thesetwo select 
a third, allthree impartial and disinterested persons. 
The board thus constituted has power to subpoena 
and compel the attendance of witnesses, to administer 
oaths, and to require the production of papers and 
writings; but no witness is to be compelled to disclose 
the secrets or produce the records of any labour or- 
ganization, a clause which would effectually protect 
the officials of the Knights of Labor. The parties ex- 
amined may berepresented by counsel. The President 
may select two commissioners, one of whom must 
reside in the district where the controversy has arisen. 
They, together with the Commissioner of Labour, ex- 
amine into the causes of the controversy and the best 
means of adjusting it, and must report the result of 
such an inquiry to the President andto Congress. All 
the powers of the board may be delegated to these 
commissioners, and their decision must be immediatel 
made public. But here, as in other cases in whic 
State arbitration is provided for by law in the United 
States, no penalties are provided in case the parties 
refuse to accept the award, and there is, therefore, no 
sanction attached to the act other than such as may be 
constituted by a dread of public opinion.... It does 
not compel a settlement. ... Itis always possible for 
either party to declare that they have nothing to arbi- 
trate .... Inthiscase there is nothing to bedone, but 
to publish an official statement of the circumstances, 
which may or may not have sufficient weight to bring 
about a settlement. The appointment of the United 
States Commission in regard to the Pullman strike 
was simply to investigate the facts and make recom- 
mendations for the future. It was not a committee of 
arbitration. 

As regards the separate States, Kansas has an act 
copied from the Ohio law, but it has been pronounced 
by the Kansas Labor Commissioner to be a dead 
letter. The same fate has befallen most of the arbitra- 
tion acts, and it is really only in Massachusetts and 
New York that the principle of arbitration can be said 
to be firmly established. 

Even in Massachusetts, however, arbitration cannot 
be said to be very successful, though this is probably 
mainly due to the recent industrial de- 


pression. Says the last report (1895) 

of the Board of Arbitration “ef ay Massachu- 
“The differences which have arisen setts’ Last 

between employers and employés in this Report 

commonwealth during the year 189 1895 

have been sufficiently numerous, an ( ). 


have made larger demands upon the 

time and attention of this board than in any former 
year. The uncertainty of the financial situation, ap- 
prehension of unfavorable results of proposed legisla- 
tion, and a general failure of confidence throughout the 
business world were perhaps the principal causes of a 
depression, the like of which has not been known in 
this country fora century at least. One result of this 
unfortunate condition of things, as observed by this 
board, has been a general reduction in the rate of 
wages and amount of earnings all over the State. 

“In some industries the reduction may be stated 
more or less definitely as so much per cent. In others, 
the rate of wages has remained nominally the same, 
or nearly the same, but a shortening of the working 
time has also had the effect of reducing the earnings. 
Reductions in wages, one following upon another, have 
been met by opposition and protests. Strikes have 
been frequent, but for the most part without effect. 

“In particular instances, when the assistance of the 
board has been sought, it has succeeded in breaking in 
some degree the force of the blow, and in securing a 
promise of better wages when business shouid im- 
prove, but when manufacturers throughout the State 
were Saying almost as one man that the market for 
their products was lifeless, and that in their judgment, 
as prudent men, it would be folly—in fact, an impossi- 
bility—to continue operations without a reduction in 
wages, it was very difficult for any one, even the most 
hopeful, to argue successfully against that position. 
The board could not be blind to the main facts, uncer- 
tainty and want of confidence. It could not alter the 
general conditions, and in many instances could only 
counsel a return to work onthe ground that it was 
better to be at work with any wages than to be idle, 
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,{‘ This sort of advice is not always accepted. It looks 
like an admission of defeat, and generally amounts to 
that, and therefore is not likely to be accepted until 
the situation is clearly desperate. 

““Whenever the parties to a controversy have been 
willing to accept a fair settlement, arbitration and con- 
ciliation have produced results as beneficial as ever to 
all concerned. When settlements have been reached 
in this way, there has been nocessationof business and 
no loss of earnings while the matters in dispute were 
under consideration. 

“On the other hand, it is safe to say that every strike 
that has been either wholly or partially successful has 
cost the winners far more than the results were worth, 
and subject the employer to great trouble and anxiety 
as well as pecuniary loss. It is simple justice to add 

\that some of the strikes which have occurred during 
the year have’been preceded by offers from workmen, 
apparently made in good faith, to submit the questions 
at issue to arbitration either by the State board or bya 
board to be selected by the parties for themselves. 
During the last year, the employés have been relative- 
ly more favorable to arbitration than employers.” 

Very recently the great strikes on railroads and 
local transit systems have led to a renewed discussion 
of arbitrationinsuchcases, Thecommission appointed 
to investigate the Pullman strike has reported the 
following recommendations: 

“y. The commission would suggest the consideration 
by the States of the adoption of some system of concil- 
jiation and arbitration like that, for instance, in use in 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. That system 
might be re-enforced by additional provisions giving 
the board of arbitration more power to investigate all 
strikes, whether requested so to do or not, and the 
question might be considered as to giving labor organ- 
izations a standing before the law, as heretofore sug- 
gested for national trade-unions. 2, Contracts requir- 
ing men to agree not to join labor organizations or to 
leave them, as conditions of employment, should be 
made illegal, as is already done in some of our States. 

. The commission urges employers to recognize 
Tatiox organizations; that such organizations be dealt 
with through representatives, with special reference to 
conciliation and arbitration when difficulties are threat- 
ened or arise. It is satisfied that employers should 
come in closer touch with labor and should recognize 
that, while the interests of labor and capital are not 
identical, they are reciprocal. 4. The commission is 
satisfied that if employers every where will endeavor 
to act in concert with labor; that if when wagescan be 
raised under economic conditions they be raised vol- 
untarily, and that if when there are reductions reasons 
be given for the reduction, much friction can beavoid- 
ed. It is also satisfied that if employers will consider 
employés as thoroughly essential to industrial success 
as capital, and thus take labor into consultation at 
proper times, much of the severity of strikes can be 
tempered and their number reduced.” 

A bill embodying these recommendations has been 
introduced into Congress (see PULLMAN STRIKE), and 
the New York State Board of Arbitration has made 
similar recommendations in the case of the strike on 
the Brooklyn trolley cars. : 

Perhaps the best example of the successful adoption 
of the principle of conciliation in the United States 
occurs among the bricklayers of New York City. Mrs. 
J. S. Lowell says in an article in Zhe Vozce, April 4, 


1895: 

The bricklayers of New York, belonging to eight 
strong trade-unions, and numbering | coo men, have 
not lost one hour of work, either by strike on their own 
part or lockout on the part of their employers, during 
the past 10 years. The reason is simple, wien one 
knows it, and the matter for wonder is that the exam- 
ple has not been followed in all other trades in this city. 

“In the summer of 18384 the bricklayers struck for 
three months for a nine-hour day and failed, and that 

experiment, in addition to others in the 
past of the same kind, was enough for 


. them and enough for their employers, 
Cina and in the spring of 1885 there was form- 
ample im ed by the Mason Builders’ Association 


New York. and the bricklayers’ unions a Joint Ar- 
bitration Committee, ‘to meet every 
Wednesday evening, to hear grievan- 
ces and settle all disputes between employers and em- 
ployees.’ This joint committee has continued in exist- 
ence until now (10 years on March 24), and each year 
an agreement as to wages, hours of work, overtime, 
holidays, and other matters of mutual interest, has 
been made by the committee, composed of equal num- 
bers of employers and of employees, the former rep- 
resenting the Maser Builders’ Association, the latter 
the eight bricklayers’ unions. 
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“Besides the annual agreements, the committee set- 
tles questions arising between individual employ- 
ers and employees; and the fact that no strike and no 
lockout has occurred between the members of the or- 
ganizations represented on the joint committee since 
its establishment seems to show that these men at least 
have found the way to avoid ‘labor differences.’ 

“On the formation of the committee, it was provided 
that in case of non-agreement an umpire should be 
chosen; but it has never been necessary to choose'an 
umpire, which says much for the reasonableness and 
justice of the members of the committee. ‘ 
_ ‘When the first annual agreement was made in 1885, 
it provided that wages to May, 1886, should be 42 cents 
per hour, and that the working-day 
should be nine hours; the agreement 
from May, 1894, to May, 1895, provided 


that wages should be 50 cents per hour, Gains Under - 


and that the working day should be the Agree- 
eight hours. These gains have been ment. 
made, as has been said, without loss of i 
work by either strike or lockout, and 

without ill-feeling on either side.” 

In New York City also, we find an illustration of 
what a board of conciliation can do, even tho or- 
ganized by a body outside any one trade. The Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, a Protestant Episcopal organization, in New 
York, organized three years ago a Council of Concilia. 
tion and Mediation, with Bishop Potter as its president, 
with one working man and one business man as other 
members. It has been active and useful on more than 
one occasion. Of its last success, Zhe Outlook of 
March 30, 1895, Says: 

“Through the offices of the volunteer Council of 
Conciliation and Mediation, of which Bishop Potter is 
president, an agreement was reached between the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and the Electrical 
Workers’ Union by which the employ et granted an 
eight-hour day, to begin May 1, while the men con- 
sented to the continued employment of all those who 
had taken their places during the strike, provided 
these new men could pass an examination as to com- 
petency ‘in accordance with the rule hitherto pre- 
vailing in the trade.’ The number of electrical work- 
ers involved in this strike was not very great, but 
the unions in all but one of the allied building trades 
had decided to support the electrical workers, and at 
one time the strike threatened to assume disastrous pro- 
portions. When the Board of Mediation began its in- 
vestigation, it found that neither side understood the 
other’s position. Each side had approached the other 
with statements of how little it was willing to do, but 
both approached the Council, in which each had con- 
fidence, with statements of how much they were will- 
ing to do. The difference between these methods 
turned out to be all the difference between a basis of 
war and a basis of peace.” 


III. Drrricutties oF, ARGUMENTS FOR, AND 
Views Hextp Aas TO ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION. 


Such, in brief, is the history of industrial arbi- 
tration and conciliation. It suggests various 
conclusions to various minds. Of the theoreti- 
cal and, to a less extent, the practical value of 
arbitration and conciliation all are agreed, 
tho to some the difficulties seem 
insurmountable. A few points in 
regard to the difficulties must firm- Difficulties. 
ly be kept in mind: (1) The oppo- 
sition to and difficulties in the vs 
of arbitration and conciliation do not spring 
from either side alone. It is certainly not from 
the side of the employee that the greatest oppo- 
sition has come, tho, as we shallin a moment 
see, there may be especial and not inadequate 
reasons which make employers particularly un- 
willing to adopt arbitration. Nevertheless, it 
should be noted that organized labor almost 
invariably has been willing to submit to arbitra- 
tion rather than attempt a strike. 

Says Professor R. T. Ely (The Labor Move- 
ment in America, p. 146) : 
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“The difficulties in the way of arbitration have come 
chiefly from the side of employers, for it isa rare thing 
when laborers refuse to arbitrate their difficulties with 
their employers. Few cases of such refusal have ever 
come under my notice.” 

Almost all labor platforms favor arbitration. 

“One of the aims of the Knights of Labor, as found 
in their declaration of principles, is: ‘To persuade all 
employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which 
may arise between them and their employees, in order 
that the bonds of sympathy between them ma. be 
strengthened, and that strikes may be rendered un- 
necessary.” 

Says the Constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Art. 9, Sec. 1: 

“Whenever a dispute arises between an employer or 
employers and members of this brotherhood, the mem- 
bers shall lay the matter before the local union, which 
shall appoint an arbitration committee to adjust the 
qifficulty ; then, if said committee cannot settle the 
dispute, the matter shall be referred to the union.” 

The International Typographical Union rec- 
ommends that— 

“When disputes arise between subordinate unions 
and employers which cannot be adjusted after con- 
ference between the parties at issue, the matter be 
then settled by arbitration.” And in another place the 
constitution of this body contains these words: “* Recog- 
nizing strikes as detrimental to the best interests of 
the craft, it directs subordinate unions not to ordera 
strike until every possible effort has been made to set- 
tle the difficulty by arbitration.” 

Among the standing resolutions of the Iron 
Moulders’ Union is this : 

*“ Resolved, that strikes are not beneficial to our or- 
ganization, and that it would be to ourinterest toevade 
as muchas possibleall strikes, and not to resort tothem 
until all other means at our disposal are exhausted.” 


The question may then be asked, If labor or- 
ganizations are so much in favor of arbitration 
amd so much opposed to strikes, why do strikes 
occur so often ? 

To this it may be answered, (1) just because 
employers will not arbitrate. (2) Almost all care- 
ful thinkers are agreed to-day that occasionally 
strikes are justified if the laborer is to raise his 
condition. Under competition only a deter- 
mined and united stand on the part of the labor- 
er, sometimes carried to the length of a bitter 
strike, can prevent the lowering of wages. (See 
Strikes.) The fact of a strike, therefore, by no 
means proves the unwillingness of the laborer 
to resort to arbitration, 

Nevertheless, all the fault does not lie by any 
manner of means on the part of the employers. 
Strikes, and sometimes great strikes, are often 
precipitated, not usually, indeed, by the labor 
agitator or paid secretary (tho this, of course, 
sometimes happens), but by the heat and pas- 
sion and ignorant ihenebhlesticss of the rank 
and file of a labor union, who, smarting under a 
real or fancied grievance, will not take into con- 
sideration either involved conditions, extenuat- 
ing circumstances, or the advice of sober leaders, 
but will rashly vote a strike, and then sometimes 
appeal to arbitration after they have struck. It 
not unfrequently happens, as is reported to have 
been the case with Mr. Debsin the Pullman strike, 
that the leader of a union does all he can to pre- 
vent a strike, is outvoted in the union, and thus 
finds himself forced, as an officer of an organiza- 
tion, to carry on and manage a strike which he 
has tried to prevent. Such a situation is held 
by some to illustrate the tyranny of trade-union- 
ism ; but it is to be questioned whether submis- 
sion to organization and obedience to its vote is 
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not better in the long run than lack of organiza- 
tion, even tho at times it does compel the 
individual to act contrary to his own choice. Be 
this as it may, there is no question that one of 
the difficulties in the way of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, and especially in the way of getting 
bodies of men to submit to unfavorable decisions 
of arbitrating bodies, lies in the hasty spirit of 
embittered members of labor unions smarting 
under low wages and harsh conditions. 

The greater opposition, too, that employers 
show to arbitration can be easily explained. 
They argue that, whether the pres- 
ent system be right or not, under 
this system industry is conducted Employers’ 
by individuals, and as Jong as this Opposition. 
be so, the individual must be left 
free to manage his own business in 
his own way. If the community adopts social- 
ism, that is another thing; but unless a com- 
munity adopts socialism, with all that it involves 
—of evilas well as of good—the individual, they 
claim, must be left free to manage his business 
as best hecan. ‘The interference of outside par- 
ties, they declare, isintolerable. ‘‘ We have the 
responsibility,’’ they say; ‘‘“ we must have the 
power.’’ Hence they often resent the mterfer- 
ence of arbitrating boards even in cases where 
they may admit there has been injustice on the 
side of the employer. They argue that the em- 
ployer should be quietly induced to adjust the 
wrong ; but to adopt arbitration is to adopt a 
principle contrary to the present system and one 
that cannot work under it. 

In the discussions arising during the great Pull- 
man strike, it was said by many railroad men 
that when Government control of railroads was 
proposed, that that was all very well ; but that if 
Government did undertake to control, it must go 
on and alsoown. Many business men feel that 
if arbitration become the rule, private conduct of 
business is at an end. Still more object to 
boards of conciliation because of their experi- 
ence with what they consider the ignorant and 
unreasonable conduct of labor organizations. 
They object, not to organizations, but to such 
organizations. ‘They refuse to recognize the or- 
ganizations of their employees, they assert, sim- 
ply because they cannot do so and run their 

usiness. It is with them nota matter of choice, 
but of necessity. 

This leads to the third and main difficulty 
with conciliation and arbitration—the difficulty 
presented by the Massachusetts report, quoted 
above. Wages fall owing to universal indus- 
trial conditions. Wage-earners become dissat- 
isfied and strike, or appeal to arbitration. It 
may not be the fault of the wage-earners ; they 
may be striking against a lowering of wages 
that does bring living below the level even of 
human endurance. The arbitration board to 
which the wage-earners appeal may feel this. 
Nevertheless, what can it do? The trouble lies 
neither with the employers nor employees, but 
with general conditions, and these arbitration 
cannot change. All the board can do, then, is to 
urge the wage-workers to submit, and this but 
increases the unrest and dissatisfaction. ‘There 
is No question that this, in such general indus- 
trial conditions, is the main reason why, altho 
we find an increasing willingness to arbitrate, 
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arbitration so often fails. From this state of 
affairs socialists draw the conclu- 
sion that what is needed is not ar- 
Argument bitration, but a change of system, 
for and they often denounce arbitra- 
Compulsory tion and conciliation as reactionary 
Arbitration. measures. It is claimed by some 
that the ava of te movement lies 
in compulso arbitration Says 

Mr. Reeves, in the sacks Gunest above : ‘ 


“Ihave already shown how unsatisfactory is the re- 
sult of leaving the parties themselves to be led by 
their own good sense. That has been earnestly urged 
and patiently tried for many yearsin England. What 
isthe outcome? We may sum it up as 4300 strikes in 
the last five years. In the United States the picture is 
even darker. There mercenaries shoot down strikers, 
unpopular managers are assassinated, the militia has 
to be called out, unionists are put on their trial, charged 
with poisoning blacklegs. Matters are not so bad in 
Australia, but is either side in the colonies satisfied 
with the position? I doubt it; the banking crisis, and 
the p collapse following thereupon, having made 
striking for the presenta hopeless game. The employ- 
ers have been emboldened by their success in refusing 
arbitration, previous to their victories of 1890, to make 
a practice of refusal. They do as they did in the 

uueensland Shearers’ strike and at Broken Hill. In 
New South Wales, as in New Zealand, certainemploy- 
ers have gone so far as to decline to recognize unions, 
and to avoid engaging unionists. But unionism is 
neither dead nor dying for allthat. The present state 
of things in Australia cannot last, and the people will 
be wise to take this opportunity of arranging a substi- 
tute for industrial tugs-of-war. 

“If any one could showa single settlement of a labor 

uarrel brought about by the Victorian or New South 

ales.acts, or by all the well-meaning speeches made 
in New Zealand in favor of optional conciliation boards, 
I would admit that there is something to be said both 
for private.conciliation and for legislation of the weak- 
kneed order. But as the Victorian act has been use- 
less, and the New South Wales act worse than useless, 
and asa New Zealand employer of standing stated last 
winter toa Parliamentary committee that he could not 
recall a single labor quarrel in the colony that had 
been composed by private arbitration, it would seem 
that we must be bolder if we wish to be effectual. 

“The day is gone by forarguments against the right 
of the State to intervene in labor disputes or even 
against the expediency of its doing so. The case for 
intervention was put so pithily and clearly by the New 
South Wales Commission on Strikes in 1890 that I 
need nottry tovary their language. ‘ Noquarrel should 
be allowed to fester if either party were willing to 
accept a settlement by the State tribunal. Industrial 
quarrels cannot continue without the risk of their 
growing to dangerous dimensions, and the State has a 
right in the publicinterest to call upon all who are pro- 
tected by the laws to conform to any provision the law 
may establish for settling quarrels dangerous to the 
public peace.’ Pity that the commission did not advise, 
or New South Wales Parliament enact, a law effectual 
to give force to this admirable declaration of principle. 
I scarcely need then at this time of day to combat the 
suggestion, once made by arespectable English states- 
man, that the sole duty of the State in relation to labor 
quarrels is to ‘keep the ring.’ The wisdom of a house- 
holder who might allow his ponies & and servants to 
settle a domestic dispute by smashing the furniture 
and:each other, while he contentedly locked the front 
door and kept strangers from the door-step, would not 
impress any one. But it would be about ona par with 
that of the upholders of absolute non-intervention by 
the State in the worst class of strikes and lock-outs. 

“Tf we are forced to see that voluntary arbitration by 
systematic private arrangement has had, at best, a very 

_ partial success in England and none elsewhere, we 
must turn tothe State. If we are compelled to admit 
that State voluntary systems, inadequate in America, 
have been still-born in England, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Germany, we must fall back on compul- 
sion. If we are driven to pronounce the use of com- 
pulsion in France in settling minor disputes uniformly 
successful, we may in reason suggest that the experi- 
ment of applying compulsion to major disputes be 
fairly tried. F , 

“We are told that compulsory arbitration would fail 

_ because the arbitrators would be ignorant of the busi- 

ness technicalities of the trades brought into court. 
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But our law courts go into such details every day, and 
with the aid of expert evidence usually contrive to 
comprehend them, It is objected that no compulsion 
could force an unwilling master to keep his factory 
open, or men to work unless they choose. 
Of course not; but a court can affix a 
penalty to an award and make a recal- 
citrant Owner or union and its mem- 
bers pay. Moreover, in these countries 
people do not defy the law. If it is in- 
tolerable, they agitate to have it amend- 
ed; and if it works injustice it is amended, We 
are assured that business men will not allow .a court 
to regulate their methods of management. But the 
directors and shareholders of registered companies 
now constantly submit to the keenest scrutiny of their 
affairs and the most searching interference theres by) 
judges. We are warned that compulsory arbitration 
will be resented asan unwarrantable interference with 
the liberty of the subject. The same has been said of 
Factory acts, Truck acts, Mining, Shop Hours, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Workmen's Wages, Ten Hours acts, 
et hoc genus omne. Yet all these are accepted and 
obeyed. In the ‘Ann Arbor’ case,an American court 
forbade boycotting on railways. The other day a 
judge ordered the servants of the Union Pacific Rail_ 
way to accept a ro per cent reduction, and not to strike 
I cannot learn that these injunctions caused a civil war: 
Alarming pictures are drawn of tyrannical awards, 
under which factory owners will be forced to carry on 
at aruinous loss or men ordered to labor at less than 
a living wage. Granted that an arbitration court be 
insane ; given a lunatic president flanked by two crazy 
assessors, and I will admit that the awards might 
speedily cause a revolt. But under the same con- 
ditions an ordinary law court might do the same. We 
are justified in assuming that a president appointed by 
the State would be swayed by reason, and that assess- 
ors, elected by unions of employers and workmen re- 
spectively, would be men of more than average good 
sense. To the objection that an examination by arbi- 
trators of a firm’s books cannot be thought of, it may be 
answered that this applies to voluntary arbitration 
just as much asthe other sort. If itis unreasonable in 
the one case, itis sointhe other. But one of the most 
useful of English voluntary. boards reports that the 
repugnance of employers to this inspection has been 
slowly overcome. A weightier argument is that reck- 
less and irresponsible workmen might continually 
harass masters by dragging them before courts and 
boards. The remedy to this would be found by confin- 
ing the functions of the arbitration court and local con- 
ciliation boards to settling differences between masters 
and trades-unions or registered associations of labor- 
ers. A little reflection will show that to allow any rov- 
ing workman, or half-dozen workmen, to take their 
master of a day or a week into court over some two- 
penny halfpenny quarrel would make a mockery of 
any arbitration system. Registered unions have some- 
thing to lose—funds, influence over their members, a 
character among workers ei pase They would not 
be likely to run the risk of being mulcted in costs for 
the sake of trifles, and of seeing their union’s funds 
seized oralevy madeupontheirmembers. Even were 
they reckless at the outset, one or two experiences 
would soon teach them better. The Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Act that regulates the Nova 

Scotian mines allows the court to order 

an employer to pay into court a fort- Argument. 
night’s wages of his men, and an equal 

sum for himself. Thus can security for : 

costs be obtained from both sidesinacase. To such 
safeguards should be added district conciliation boards 
elected by masters and unions. These, unfurnished 
with compulsory powers, would stand as a buffer be- 
tween disputants and the arbitration court. The lat- 
ter should be reserved for serious conflicts, and for 
cases where the good offices of the boards have failed. 
Iam sanguine enough to think that they would not 
often fail when the alternative to accepting them 
would be an appearance before the more formal, cost- 
ly, and distant court of arbitration. In France and 
Massachusetts, of course, conciliation and arbitration 
are undertaken by the same body. On the whole, 
however, it would perhaps be wiser to separate them, 
excellent as such a board as that of Massachusetts 
would be with the addition of compulsion... . 

“The general election in New Zealand has insured 
the passing of a Compulsory Arbitration act within the 
next six months, and I venture to think that New Zea- 
Jand is in this likely to be but a step ahead of the con- 
tinental colonies. To those of us who think this exper- 
iment inevitable, it seems of more moment to study the 
methods of making it than to attend to primitive out- 
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cries against socialistic interference with the liberty of 
the subject... .” 


On the other hand, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor of the United States, 
makes a strong argument against compulsory 

and for voluntary arbitration. Says 

Mr. Wright in the Forum for May, 

Argument 1893, in an article entitled Compu/- 

against sory Arbitration an Impossible 
Compulsory Remedy: : 

Arbitration. ‘‘ The settlement of disputes aris- 

ing between employers and em- 

ployed, by such means as will in- 

sure the peaceful cooperation of both parties, is 

a result which should be hailed by all as a step 

in advance, and indicates, whenever tried, a 

desire to adjust those questions which have been 
so fruitful of strikes and consequent distress.” 

Mr. Wright then goes on to show how volun- 
tary arbitration can, and compulsory arbitration 
cannot, work. He says: 


“Coming to specific regulations which must exist 
in some form under any system of compulsory arbi- 
tration, the difficulties begin to appear and the obsta- 
cles grow apparently insurmountable. In the first 
place, the court must either be one consisting of judges 
authorized to hear the facts, determine the law, enter 
the judgment, and enforceit ; or one having the right to 
summon a jury todetermine the facts, the court having 
the power to pass the judgment and enforce its de- 
cision. It does not matter which form might be adopt- 
ed ; the court would have to be one of the rank of the 
county courts of the country, from which appeals can 
be made to the highest court of a State, and in inter- 
state difficulties from the lower federal courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Tn the initiative, let it be supposed that A represents 
the employer. He issues an order to his employees 
that wages will be reduced ro per cent. on a certain 
day. For the sake of easy calculation, let it be sup- 
posed that the wages are $2 per day, on theayerage, in 
A’s works. His proposed reduction then, if carried 
out, would leave wages at $1.80 per day. The work- 
men resist this proposition, and insist that they will 
work no longer for him unless the $2 per day can be 
retained. But A issues his order, and the workmen 
strike. A then appeals to the court of arbitration for 
his locality, and a summons is issued under the seal of 
the court, citing the workmen to appear and answer as 
to why the demands of the order of A should not be 
obeyed. If they appear and make answer, all well 
and good. If they do not, then they will be subject to 
judgment by default; or, in some cases, the proper 
officers of the court may bring them bodily into court 
to answer the allegations of A. But they are brought 
into court. A presents his case, the employees present 
theirs, the court makes a decision and upholds A, de- 
ciding that he is justified in cutting down the wages of 
his workmen ro per cent., reducing them from $2 per 
day to $1.80. : 

“Now two results may follow this action. “The men, 
under the decision of the court, acquiesce and return 
to work at $1.80 per day, or they refuse to-return to 
work at that price. Then comes the execution‘»f the 
judgment of the court if the workmen will not obey 
that judgment, It is levied on them personally or on 
their property by proper process and by the proper 
officers of the court. They may be arrested and 
brought into the factory, If the sheriff or the single 
officer authorized to serve the execution cannot do it 
alone he can summon the fosse comitatus. If the 
posse be insufficient he can appeal to the governor. 
The order of the court must be enforced, and all the 
power of the government brought to enforce it. This 
means compulsion, and at the point of the bayonet. 
The men must accede to the decision of the court of 
arbitration and work for $1.80 per day, whether they 
will or not. 

“Let us instance the reverse. The court decides 
against A, and the judgment is that he shall pay $2 per 
day. He declines to do so, or he does not obey the 
judgment of the court. Execution then follows, and is 
served by the proper officer. If he cannot serve it 
alone he summons the fosse comttatus. If the posse be 
insufficient the officer appeals to the governor of the 
State, and A must continue his works and with wages 
at $2 per day under the persuading influence of loaded 
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rifles, or the execution may be levied on his giietbes: 
He must obey, under the rule of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the order of the court. In other words, he must 
pay $2 per day when, it may be, the market cannot be 
supplied with goods on any such basis. He cannot 
close his works without disobeying the order of the 
court; he cannot pay the $2 per day without loss of his 
property. Compulsory arbitration then works confis- 
cation. In either of these instances law has stepped in 
to fix arbitrarily, and to enforce its fixing by all the 
civil and military power of the State, either the price 
at which a man shall sell his labor, under expe or 
the price at which the producer shall sell his goods, 
under penalties. But the plan does not provide that 
the consumer shall purchase soe at the fixed price, 
under penalties, which should be done if there is any 
logic in compulsory arbitration. i 

“ What further may occur: Theemployer submits, it 
may be, to the judgment of the court, continues the 
operation of his works, and pays the $2 per day, as or- 
dered by law, altho he knows perfectly weil that he 
cannot sell his goods if he disobeys the law. He there- 
fore has two things to which he can resort: x. Adul- 
terate his goods to such an extent that he recoupsa 
loss of 10 per cent. in wages; 2. Make a ‘combine’ 
with all other manufacturers of like goods to control 
prices, in order that whenever a court of arbitration 
decides that certain wages shall be paid there will be 
no competition, the trust or ‘combine’ regulating the 
price in accordance with the decrees of the court, and 
therefore caring nothing what the decrees may be, be- 
cause the consumer must bear the expense of the de- 
cree. This means the highest, even prohibitive, rates 
of duty. Or another economic condition may be the 
result of the decree of the court. A submits tothe de- 
cision and continues to pay $2 per day, and tries to sell 
his goods in the old way. This allows his neighbor to 
enter into dangerous competition with him until such 
time as he is summoned into court and is compelled to 
abide by the same rules, itthus taking but little time 
to force the whole industry involved into the trust or- 
ganization. Iftheillustration be reversed in all casesto 
apply to men who strike for higher pay, thus becoming 
the plaintiff in the action and summoning the manufac- 
turer, the manufacturer must appear or lose the case 
by default, or, if he does appear, be subject to the de- 
cision of the court. It may bearise of wages would 
follow, when all the results just indicated would be 
met. 

“Tt does not require much stretch of the imagination 
to see that as each = becomes involved in the 
economic results of compulsory arbitration, combina- 
tion grows more and more severe in all its terms. 
Every great industry would be forced into the trust 
through the action of the sheriff, or the posse com#- 
tatus under him, or the military force of the State en- 
forcing the decision of its courts, which it is bound to 
do, The trust represents consolidation, and, in the 
minds of leading socialists, is but the stepping-stone to 
State socialism. Ifthe trust be honestly and faithfull 
administered in the interests of the public—and this 
must be the result, orthe trust must go under—the State 
socialist asks, Why not create a greater trust and have 
the Government itself the trustee? This is not the 
ay to argue such a question, but the — may 

e asked here whether the advocates of compulsory 
arbitration are ready to accept the full and logical con- 
clusion of their system by forcing, at the point of the 
bayonet, allindustries under State control, and thereby 
establish, by military force, the rule of State socialism? 

‘“How much simpler it would be to enact a law, with 
proper penalties, establishing the prices of goods and 
the wages of alllabor. Then when any one, a manu- 
facturer, or a seller, or a laborer, violated the law he 
could be prosecuted in a criminal court and the proper 
penalty applied. This would do away with all the 
cumbersome machinery of the court of compulsory 
arbitration and accomplish precisely the same result— 
the death of industry,’ 


What Mr. Wright does advocate may be seen 
by his recommendation of voluntary arbitration 
quoted in Part II. of this article. “Most trade- 
unionists agree with Mr. Wright in opposing 
compulsory arbitration. Mr. John B. Lennon, 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, writes in The Indefendent for May 2, 
1895: 

“We believe in arbitration if it be voluntary. But 


we have more faith in conciliation, in the settling of 
disputes or threatened disputes before they reach the 
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stage of the strike. The Federation is unquatifiedly 
committed against eae orate’ or legal arbitration. 
We object to this method of Erbticakicn primarily, be- 
cause it is notarbitration. Arbitration means a peace- 
ful settlement; compulsion means force. And we do 
not believe it to be the province of the Government to 
interfere, or so commence to take part in the settle- 
. Ment of these trade questions, believing that neither 
Congress nor the State legislatures have the necessary 
technical knowledge relating to the different crafts; 
nor is it possible for them to have such knowledge as 
would enable them to settle trade disputes on just and 
fair grounds. We object to compulsory arbitration, as 
the introduction, in a degree at least, of a system of 
slavery; as, if compulsory, it must be followed by 

enalties which would probably make it a penal offense 

or aman to quit work or to continue it if a board of 
arbitration should have decided against him. We also 
consider such a method inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of our American Government and with the actual 
rights of men.” 


Such are some of the arguments fro and con 
for various kinds of arbitration. Yet arbitration 
of some kind all would favor, saving only those 
extreme socialists who consider 
everything reactionary which does 
notimmediately introduce socialism. 
All others agree that labor and 
capital must be friends, not ene- 
mies, and that this can be reached only by each 
side understanding each other, to which end 
nothing can more conduce than coming together, 
in case of industrial disputes, for friendly arbi- 
tration, or, better still, in permanent boards of 
conciliation before disputes have arisen. 

Professor J. B. Clark, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., says: 

‘* Arbitration is in itself an appeal to equity 
and a departure from the competitive principle.”’ 

Professor Henry C. Adams, Lecturer on Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Michigan and 
Cornell University, says: 

“ Arbitration is not the missing coupling be- 
tween labor and capital, but it is the thing for 
which, at the present time, it is practical that 
working men should strive. Its establishment 
is the First step toward the overthrow of the 
wages system.”’ 

Professor aa a of the University of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), says : 

‘* Arbitration has the great advantage of sub- 
jecting the acts of the parties to it to the effi- 
cient and powerful control of an energetic pub- 
licopinion. Itrecognizes indirectly—what is too 
often overlooked—that the interests at stake are 
not merely those of the laborer and employer, 
but also those of the community at large. ‘The 
latter has such a great stake in the contest that 
it cannot afford to stand idly by and permit the 
former to disturb society to its foundations, and 
destroy in their struggle the very conditions of 
sound economic progress.’’ 

John Jarrett, Esq., Secretary of the American 
Tinned-Plate Association, says: 

‘“*T know of no better remedy, in the adjust- 
ment of all differences that may arise between 
employers and employees, than arbitration and 
conciliation.”’ 

Hon. Joel B. McCamant, Chief of Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics, State of Pennsylvania, 
says: 

q Arbitration, in my opinion, is the only rea- 
sonable coupling between labor and capital.”’ 

The first step to arbitration is organization, 
both of employers and employees. ‘ 


Opinions, 
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Says Dr. Gould, in a recent article in the Ya/e 
Review, February, 1895 : 

““A ready-made, perfectly adjusted, inelastic 
method or agency for settling collective indus- 
trial difficulties, embodying at the same time 
ideas of abstract justice, cannot be devised. A 
modus vivendz, however, can be reached, but 
it must respond to underlying interests and har- 
monize with national traditions and necessities. 
Advance must be progressive, for the problem 
is educational as well as practical. The very 
first step is organization by both of the two par- 
ties to industry.”’ 

Says Mrs. J. S. Lowell : 

“Labor differences arise because labor or 
capital (or sometimes both) fail to recognize the 
fundamental facts of their relationship, which 
are that they are both interested in all questions 
of wages, of hours, and of conditions of work ; 
that they both have equal rights in regard to 
them ; and that both must, therefore, have an 
equal voice in settling them. 

“Sometimes it is the employer who posts a 
notice in the factory that, after a certain date, 
wages dre to be so and so and hours such and 
such. The changes may be necessary ; but it 
is not to be expected that intelligent, indepen- 
dent American citizens will tamely accept con- 
ditions about which they have not been consult- 
ed, and which have been promulgated as the 
Czar of Russia promulgates his decrees, and 
consequently there follows a strike which might 
have been avoided by the practise of a little 
common sense and common courtesy on the part 
of the employer. 

“‘On the other hand, the same spirit is not 
infrequently shown by the union or the local 
assembly. An employer, who has made his 
business agreements upon the understanding 
that existing conditions are to continue, is sud- 
denly confronted with the statement that his 
employees have adopted new working rules, and 
that within a few days those working rules will 
go into effect. Here again temper may have 
something to do with the action of the ene 
er, but the sympathy of the unprejudiced ob- 
server must be with him when he resents such 
arbitrary action and claims his right to be con- 
sulted as to the conditions under which work in 
his establishment is to be done. The fault is 
exactly the same and exactly equal in these two 
cases, and arises from a wrong way of looking 
at the question. 

‘What is theremedy? <A recognition on the 
part of both employer and employee of the rights 
of the other side—that is, a sense of justice and 
a desire to deal justly. Neither side can throw 
stones; both can show instances of wrongdoing 
and of rightdoing, but unfortunately when one 
side is right the other side is apt to be wrong 
on any particular occasion, and so the ‘labor 
differences’ multiply. 

‘‘There are instances, however, where both 
sides have the right spirit, where the equal 
tights of both sides are mutually recognized, 
and then there is truly ‘nothing to arbitrate,’ 
not because of unwillingness on the part of the 
employer or employee, but because there really 
are no ‘ differences’ between them. But where 
such conditions of mutual confidence and re- 
spect exist, the public knows nothing at all about 
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it, for there is nothing to excite public interest ; 
and whereas every little strike of a few hundred 
men is known and chronicled, the peaceful rela- 
tions of thousands of men and their employers 
and the sure foundation upon which it is based 
are scatcely known beyond the walls of the room 
where the representatives discuss and settle all 
questions of common interest.” 

Says Professor R. T. Ely : 

«« Arbitration is impossible without labor or- 
ganizations. Capital is combined and is man- 
aged by a few persons even in the largest 
establishments. ‘Take the case of a railway 
corporation. The capital may be owned by 
rooo different persons, but it is massed together, 
and allits owners, as a rule, treat with the rail- 
way employers through a single person. Capi- 
tal is one of the factors of production ; labor 
is another, and it also must be massed together 
to stand on an equal footing, and this can be 
effected only by organization. Asthe 1000 capi- 
talists choose one representative, the 10,000 
laborers must choose a representative of labor. 
Toask a single laborer, representing a ten-thou- 
sandth part of the labor factor, to place himself 
against a man who represents all the combined 
capital, is as absurd as to place a boy before an 
express train and expect him to stopits progress. 
As Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, as every one knows, 
a wealthy employer, has so well said, it is only 
after labor is organized that the contending par- 
ties are in a condition to treat. ‘The great re- 
sult is that capital is ready to discuss. It is not 
to be diseuised that, until labor presented itself 
in such an attitude as to compel a hearing, capi- 
tal was not willing to listen, but now it does 
listens: 

Many trade-unionists fear boards of arbitra- 
tion appointed by the State, since government 
to-day they consider almost wholly in the hands 
of the dreaded ‘‘ capitalist.’’ At the recent an- 
nual convention of the English Miners’ Federa- 
tion it was stated that the Federation had been 
started to uphold the right of the miner toa 
voice in the adjudication of the value of his 
labor, and they had noconfidence in the arbitra- 
tion of men belonging to the capitalist class. 
‘The president said he had never met with any 
settlement by arbitration which gave general sat- 
isfaction. Undoubtedly the first step to making 
boards of arbitration and conciliation succeed is 
to make them fair and above suspicion. 
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rbitration, by Dr. BE, R. L. Gould (Yale Review, 
February, 1895). 


ARBOR DAY.—A certain day in the year 
appointed by the State, in which people are 
asked and encouraged to plant trees in order to 
counteract the tendency to forest exhaustion. 
(See Forestry.) To the Nebraska State Board 
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of Agriculture belongs the honor of recommend- 
ing, in 1879, the first Arbor Day, which was to 
be the second Wednesday of April in each year. 
To-day 38 States and Territories celebrate Arbor 
Day. 


ARCH, JOSEPH, leader of the English agri- 
cultural laborers’ movement, 1870-88, and Presi- 
dent of the National Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union (1872), of which he was the chief founder. 
He was the son of a laborer, and worked on the 
farm himself from an early age. For some 
years he used his spare time preaching for the 
Primitive Methodists, and when the move- 
ment began among the agricultural laborers. 
he used his talent on their behalf, soon being 
recognized as a leader. He was four times a. 
candidate for parliamentary honors, but was. 
successful only when he stood as the nominee 
of the Liberal Party for Northwest Norfolk in 
1885, and again in 1892 and 1895, after a defeat. 
in 1886, 


ARISTOCRACY (Gr. dpctoc, best, and 
kpatia, rule) means literally government by the 
best ; but in ordinary use, by ‘“‘ the best’’ is too- 
often meant simply ‘‘ the highest in rank and 
in opulence ;’’ so that the word has come to 
mean a government where the supreme power 
is exercised by those highest in station, inherit- 
ance, blood, or wealth. Itisin this sense claimed 
by almost all leaders of reform movements and 
by many others that the United States is more of 
an aristocracy to-day than of a democracy. Of 
the.82 members of the Senate of 1891-92, 69 were 
lawyers, and of the 335 members of the House 
231 were lawyers ; and these lawyers were al- 
most exclusively, by their antecedents, interests, 
etc., representatives of the possessing classes 
alone. Dr. Josiah Strong, in his book, Our 
Country, says: 


“Every nation has-its aristocracy. In other lands 
the aristocracy is one of birth; in ours it is one of 
wealth. It isuseless for us to protest that we are demo- 
cratic, and to plead the leveling character of our in- 
stitutions. There is among us an aristocracy of recog- 
nized power, and that aristocracy is one of wealth. 
No heraldry offends our republican prejudices. Our 
ensigns armorial are the trade-mark. Our laws and 
customs recognize no noble titles; but men can forego: 
the husk of a title who possess the fat ears of power. 
In England there is an eager ambition to rise in rank, 
an ambition as rarely gratified as it is commonly ex- 
perienced. With us, aspiration meets with no such 
iron check as birth. A man has only to build higher 
the pedestal of his wealth. He may stand as high as 
he can build. His wealth cannot secure to him genu- 
ine respect, to be sure; but, for that matter, neither 
can birth. Tt will secure to him an obsequious defer- 
ence. It may purchase political distinction. It zs 
power. Inthe Old World men commonly live and die 
in the condition in which they are born. The peasant 
may be discontented, may covet what is beyond his 
reach ; but his desire draws no strength from expecta- 
tion. Heretofore, in this country, almost any laborer, 
by industry and economy, might gain a competence, 
and even a measure of wealth; and tho now we 
are beginning to approximate the conditions of Euro- 
ae labor, young men, generally, when they start in 

ife, still expect to become rich; and, thinking not to 
serve their god for naught, they commonly become 
faithful votaries of Mammon. Thus the prizes of 
wealth in the United States, being at the same time 
greater and more easily won, and the lists being open 
to all comers, the rush is more general and the race 
more eager than elsewhere. . . . Where land is 
being rapidly taken, and real estate of all sorts is 
rapidly appreciating in value, men make every pos- 
sible present endeavor with reference to the future, 
Under such conditions the race after wealth becomes. 
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peculiarly eager. The gambling spirit, which always 
prevails in mining regions, exerts a wide influence, 
even in agricultural States. Farmers often rent land 
put their entire capital into a great acreage, and 
stake everything on a single crop, The sudden wealth 
often realized in the mines stimulates the general 
haste to be rich. And where riches are almost the 
sole object of endeavor, their possession gives greater 
power. In the Rocky Mountains a man may be to- 
day a caterer or bartender, fit for that and nothing 
more ; to-morrow, without any good wit of his own, a 
millionaire ; next day, because ‘Mammon wins his way 
where seraphs might despair,’ a lieutenant-governor 
or United States Senator.’ 


_ But there is another side to this question. It 
is becoming more and more doubtful whether it 
is possible, under ordinary circumstances, to ac- 
quite wealth to-day, unless one is already born 
to wealth, inheriting it or acquiring it in some 
speculative way. Concerning this, see AssTi- 
NENCE, REWARD OF ; WEALTH, etc. The follow- 
ing passage from John Stuart Mill (Fortnightly 
Review, February, 1879) bears upon this point : 


“The very idea of distributing justice, or of any 
proportionality between success and merit or between 
Success and exertion, is in the present state of society 
so manifestly chimerical as to be relegated to the re- 

ons of romance. It is true that the lot of individuals 
is not wholly independent of their virtue and intelli- 
gence ; these do really tellin their favour, but far less 
than many other things in which there is no merit at 
all. The most powerful of all the determining circum- 
stances is birth. The great majority are what they 
were born to be. Some are born rich without work, 
others are born to a position in which they can become 
rich by work, the great majority are born to hard 
work and poverty throughout life, numbers to indi- 
gence. Next to birth the chief cause of success in life 
is accident and opportunity, Whena person not born 
toriches succeeds in acquiring them, his own industry 
and dexterity have generally contributed to the result ; 
but industry and dexterity would not have sufficed 
unless there had been also a concurrence of occasions 
and chances which falls to the lot of only a small num- 
ber. If persons are helped in their worldly career by 
their virtues, so are they, and perhaps quite as often, 
by their vices ; by servility and sycophancy, by hard- 
hearted and close-fisted selfishness, by the permitted 
lies and tricks of trade, by gambling speculations, not 
seldom by downright knavery. Energies and talents 
are of much more avail forsuccess in life than virtues ; 
but if one man succeeds by employing energy an 
talent in something generally useful, another thrives 
by exercising the same qualities in outgeneraling 
and ruining a rival. It is as much as any moralist 
ventures to assert, that, other circumstances being 
given, honesty is the best policy, and that with parity 
of advantages an honest person has better chances 
thana rogue. ... The reward, instead of being per- 
fectioned to the labour and abstinence of the individ- 
ual, is almost in reverse ratio to it ; those who receive 
the least labour and abstain the most.” 


(See also Democracy ; WEALTH, etc.) 


ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.c.), born at Stageira. 
He was a pupil of Plato at Athens, and said to 
have been called ‘‘the intellect of the school.”’ 
After Plato’s death (347 B.c.) Aristotle left 
Athens, and in 342 B.c. was invited to Macedonia 
by Philip, and became the teacher of Alexander. 
He remained here till Alexander started on his 
Asiatic expedition (334 B.c.), when he returned to 
Athens and opened a school called the Lyceum, 
and (from his practice of walking as he lectured) 
the ‘‘ Peripatetic’ school. He died at Chalcis in 
Eubcea, aged 62. His main works are the Vico- 
machean Ethics, Organon or pci Rhetoric, 
Poetics, Physics, and Politics. is knowledge 
for his times was encyclopedic. His thorough 
knowledge of facts made him much more con- 
crete and scientific, and as objective as Plato was 
idealistic and subjective. The following sum- 
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mary of his economic and sociologic positions is 
abridged from Professor Ingram’s //zstory of 
Political Economy, p. 16: 


“Aristotle, like all the Greek thinkers, recognizes 
but one doctrine of the State, under which ethics, poli- 
tics proper, and economics take their place as depart- 
ments, bearing to each other a very close relation, and 
having, indeed, their lines of demarcation from each 
other not very distinctly marked. When wealth comes 
under consideration, it is studied not as an end in 
itself, but with a view to the higher elements and 
ultimate aims of the collective life. 

“The origin of society he traces not to economic 
necessities, but to natural social impulses in the 
human constitution, The nature of the social wnion, 
when thus established, being determined by the partly 
spontaneous, partly systematic combination of diverse 
activities, he respects the independence of the latter 
while seeking to effect their convergence. He there- 
fore opposes himself to the suppression of personal free- 
dom and initiative, and the excessive subordination of 
the individual to the State, and rejects the community 
of property and wives proposed by Plato for his gov- 
erning class. The principle of private property he 
regards as deeply rooted in man, and the evils which 
are alleged to result from the corresponding social 
ordinance he thinks ought really to be attributed 
either to the imperfections of our nature or to the vices. 
of other public institutions. Community of goods 
must, in his view, tend to neglect of the common 
interest and to the disturbance of social harmony. 

““Of the several classes which provide for the dif- 
ferent wants of the society, those who are occupied 
directly with its material needs—the immediate cul- 
tivators of the soil, the mechanics and artificers—are 
excluded from any share in the government of the 
State, as being without the necessary leisure and cul- 
tivation, and apt to be debased by the nature of their 
occupations. Inacelebrated passage he propounds a. 
theory of slavery, in which it is based on the univer- 
sality ofthe relation between command and obedience, 
and on the natural division by which the ruling is. 
marked off from the subject race. He regards the 
slave as having no independent will, but as an ‘ani- 
mated tool’ in the hands of his master ; and in his sub- 
jection tosuch control, if only it be intelligent, Aristotle 
holds that the true well-being of the inferior as well as 
of the superior isto be found. This view, so shocking 
to our modern sentiment, is of course not personal to 
Aristotle ; it is simply the theoretic presentation of the 
facts of Greek life, in which the existence of a body of 
citizens pursuing the higher culture and devoted tothe 
tasks of war and government was founded on the 
systematic degradation of a wronged and despised 
class, excluded from all the higher offices of human 
beings, and sacrificed to the maintenance of a special 
type of society. 

‘The methods of economic acquisition are divided 
by Aristotle into two, one of which has for its aim the 
appropriation of natural aga pe and their applica- 
tion to the material uses of the household ; under this 
head come hunting, fishing, cattle-rearing, and agri- 
culture. With this primary and ‘natural’ method is, 
in some sense, contrasted the other to which Aristotle 
gives the name of ‘chrematistic,’ in which an active 
exchange of products goes on, and money comes into: 
operation as its medium and regulator. A certain 
measure of this ‘non-natural’ method, as it may be 
termed in opposition to the preceding and simpler 
form of industrial life, is accepted by Aristotle as a 
necessary extension of the latter, arising out of in- 
creased activity of intercourse, and satisfying real 
wants. Butitsdevelopment on the great scale, founded 
onthe thirst for enjoyment and the unlimited desire 
of gain, he condemns as unworthy and corrupting. 
Tho his views on this subject appear to be prin- 
cipally based on moral grounds, there are some indi- 
cations of his having entertained the erroneous opinion 
held by the physiocrats of the eighteenth century, that 
agriculture alone (with the kindred arts above joined 
with it) is truly productive, while the other kinds of 
industry, wrt either modify the products of nature 
or distribute them by way of exchange, however con- 
venient and useful they may be, make no addition to 
the wealth of the community, .. . : 

“Like the other Greek social philosophers, Aristotle 
recommends to the care of governments the Peon 
tion of a due proportion between the extent of the civic 
territory and its population, and relies on ante- 
nuptial continence, late marriages, and the prevention 
or destrtiction of births for the due limitation of the 
number of citizens, the insufficiency of the latter 
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being dangerous to the independence and its super- 
abundance to the tranquillity and good order of the 
State.’ 

In his Polztics (Book I., 2, §§ 12-14) Aristotle says: 
“The State is, by nature, clearly prior to the individual 
and to the family, since the whole is of necessity prior to 
the part. The proof that the State is a creation 
of nature, and prior to the individual, is that the indi- 
vidual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing ; and, there- 
fore, he is like a part inrelation to the whole. But he 
who is unable to live in society, or who has no need, 
because he is sufficient for himself, must be either a 
beast or a god.” 


ARMY AND NAVY.—However necessary 
standing armies and navies have been in the 
past, and to an extent may still be, the burden 
of their maintenance is one against which social 
science is more and more protesting. Just so 
far as true education and civilization prevail will 
the necessity for standing armies disappear. 
The United States, with its continental terri- 
tory, its developing life, its varied population, 
and yet small standing army, is the wonder and 
envy of Europe. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army is the President. The general in com- 
mand is a major-general, with a salary of $7500. 
The appropriation for the army for 1895 is 
$23,529,885. The new United States Navy will 
consist of 28 armored vessels, 25 unarmored ves- 
sels, 12 unarmored wooden and iron ships, six 
torpedo-boats. Of these several are still build- 
ing. Besides these are over 60 tugs, school- 
ships, small steamers, old vessels, etc. There 
are eight navy-yards. The navy of the United 
States is commanded by six rear-admirals, 10 
commodores, 45 captains, 85 commanders and 
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74 lieutenant-commanders, 325 lieutenants, end 
180 ensigns. There are 7500 enlisted men and 
750 boys, besides a marine corps of 2175 officers 
and men. The appropriation for the navy for 
1895 is $25,327,127. The total expense of our 
government from 1789-1892 was, for war, $4,- 
824,758,797 ; for the navy, $1,236,772,615. The 
militia of the United States numbers 117,537 
officers and men. 


The army of the United States in 1894 consisted of 
the following forces, in officers and men: 


Enlisted | Aggre- 
Officers. |"““Men. ,| gate. 
Ten cavalry regiments... 430 6,050 6,480 
Five artillery regiments. 280 31975 45255 
Twenty-five infantry 
regiments .....++-.0---- 875 12,925 13,800 
Engineer battalion, re- 
cruiting parties, ord- 
nance department, hos- 
pital service, Indian 
scouts, West Point, sig- 
nal, and general ser- 
WICC ocialn/ow misip ales “eis oie 551 2,782 39333 
PE Ota ranma aaepere esese} 25530 255732 27,868 


How Europe suffers under her standing armies 
can be seen by the following statistics, prepared 
for the World Almanac by Lieutenant W. R. 
Hamilton, Fifth Artillery, United States Army, 
and corrected from the latest official reports on 
file at the War Department, December, 1894 : 


LAND FORCES, 


CLASSES. Germany. oe. . pe i oe 
y.| France Italy Hungary. Russia. Brite Turkey. 
a ACTIVE ARMY. 
OAC ORSHoL iakcinens veins ate celatabeiae lene 22,494 26,095 15,28 
5,285 18,467 30)124 | § 9,769 
oo officers and men...... 557,093 524,837 247,944 386,588 | 1,132,684 f 138,410 1 179,396 
pcaceom patents Shir CARO RO rN Sene 30,474 219,438 16,000 15,000 81,000 X9,680 | dkcuts ce 
aoa Saris (aie Re ieae Me en essa Te 107,859 158,382 42,240 60,542 198,000 52,000 29,600 
UNS... see vcevccereseen PN siainwaie ss 2,836 2,880 1,200 1,882 2,796 4604 *2,312 
BVSIUICIES srycisis «ave tes.» Sao pm onde se 34,000 40,000 15,000 20,000 BTySOO) hi Rswcisg ow wal some 
eS RESERVES, 
OVRICES FW pa daobode MORE GOOEY te eeee 23,986 8 
heme tice 39 21,820 13,134 15,160 43,830 | { 270,1 
Non-com. officers and men,..... 3)151,389 3:990)733 2)303)359 1,158,993 4693.76: \ 901350 — 
INGH=COMUDALATIES 5c: aiaaicneree sy a0 3,200 BGOOO Tl) satocaeee Ap Genesis 16,000 
poses cna ea CH TOE A 150,000 230,740 14,200 52,390 262,388 119,742 
Pa ethane es uelan 1,912 7,862 *8,900 *10,946 2,172 *4,372 
NWOLIOLEDS its eae Mena ts wrurd chicos kess 12,640 BisG0 |) cgesuisstolip wnwosioes $4000, | Lessee é 
Off GRAND TOTAL, 
GoM ea MUCAN eS cMie). 560.106.4080 Sean 6,48 8,8 
, 46,480 48,815 28,419 3,627 } 
oe officers and men...... 3,708,474 | 3)674,570 | 25374303 ieeeaee f | 59780399 | 1,039,760 981,764 
cone Re als : f a Ss ice bet 257859 37% 122 56,440 112,932 460,348 171,742 911460 
DRM Ara Rats why ais Way oat ara 4574 10,742 6, 100 svhals Wien 4,908 4,836 2,312 
ree PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 
NL EUT GEN grepsravens aie a lacave & hiv cen a g.lie ov 
Cicaire. a 3571628 387,918 151,912 198,344 788,346 47,832 128,922 
Va 82,669 26,832 60, 196 152,968 38,012 28,000 
peg 65,524 33,578 48,860 112340 321300 13,846 
29,896 31,360 8,363 27,000 50,030 19, 366 8,628 
107,859 138,382 42,240 87,390 260,348 52,000 29,600 
2,83 6,084 *6, 100 *6,204 31968 *3,576 *2,312 
Ee aaa PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 
S12) Los Gg GOOG E EOE PIECE ee, 
Pr mecence (tht Ss?) Se haan ge 546,736 567,464 220,685 334,400 1,112,684 138,410 189,165 
(CoTTIS varsisvthotieove ; . xt De eae aan te Bhar Pelee 871390 sibs 4 mses mae 
Nea os§ oN Sheen) Ge 2,83} 2,280 6, 100 1,882 3,968 *3,576 *2,312 


a eS Eee 
* Including fortress and garrison guns, 
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NAVIES, 
J = 4 Sy "< -s 
fs) Lal & 4 z 
— « < v3 5 3 F . b ae 
CLASS OF VESSELS. a $ 3 . | ee] s : q b418ge] & % 
cbs Fs 5 Sah os @ w A g sal Saetl] ow 5 
em-| § S$ |} 3 |aa| 3 Aa ae eee) eee eet 
cS Bobek | a} < ae ere ee aati) 
Armored Ships...... pee 83 58 25 29 8 28 > 36) a 8 4 16 I 
_ Guns of same ...... 15. Bl 2 bie 393 ss 393] 174] 317] 165 70 Col) eye Bhi] sage 7 
Unarmored Ships .......... "142 8 si “pis a4 ae ee a cS os . a # 
Guns of same....... { Sie = hs a ee 2 ee 99 87 oh 124 124) 48 28 93 56 
* > 52: 172 
Armored Gunboats........ ay . 8 = : nf : He ‘ ES ve re 2 : " iy 
Guns of same....... } a Ps 5 - a ee 5 SHY 8) | o yee 6 bie 
‘ 5 3 a5 aster 
Unarmored Gunboats...... 76 30 21 28 17 36 23 30 = a s 3 17 
' Guns of same....... 1 = = os a o “Se = 38 = 27 O7/ 25 54 24 60 
: és 4 e 3 27 132 
Dispatch Vessels ........... 4 4 9 ‘ “8 z z > 2 1 5 e Slee ni - ? 
Guns of same....... { = = er 3? 3° 38 04 ggthi Out 8 
= x (S. B. 18 41 69 143 29 |) ( CW amc oe Bei, ¢ iia de 
‘Training-ships,Store-ships, 
Tugs, Transports, etc.... 28 ee 7 9 5 18 3 é 4 . 
Guns of same..... Weanis axes 118 112 56 52 29 61 BBN osci6 eae ey xs ite oe 
Torpedo Boats, ING Frans 130 190 139 IIo 30 65 38 Io 20} <r 6 27 “Vis 
‘Total Number Sobers as = 6 iz 2 ae Sos as = solace i 2 
aes 790 4} 1,361] 1,592 I I 
80 tons or over ; Io ar | fs = ies = 23 = Ce a fey ae ae eed as <a 
40 to 80 tons. s= 84 74 18 32 32 44 10 28 ll eh SSeS 131 hans 
oe a 96 214 7° 66 100 72 114 108 46] 16 98 102 22 
J, 4 20 oper en anseeneenne 1,478 364 340 221 186 328 291 04 260] 89 104 81 106 
Mer 4 TONS*... ...cccevesee 5,122} 5,902 933 | %)239 575 | 1,190 Se 296 446 | 168 88 381 99 
oo Sag Es RE er 2739 39751 “ge aed 1,104 | 2,291] 1,690 230 840 212 | 1,200 611 
MEM... - 200. wee ee ee eese 46,515 | 40,021 | 14,4 20,9) 11,900 | 38,000 | 14,000] 1,8 21 
Marines—Officers acne aps 361 1,861 : 97 : I ‘ 56 ? "ras see ae ee He bees pees Be 
SPIMOPS.. Se cuca 14,211 | 31,400] 2,500 452 620] 2,700] 8,112] 2,000] 2,200 1,700 | 4,500 600 
Total Active List....... 63,000 | 77033 | 18,154 | 22,757 | 13,680 | 43,116 | 24,158 | 4,294 | 10,300 9)534 | 25;590} 5,432 
Naval Reserves..... ++e+| 76,700 | 94,192 | 38,211 | 18,000 | 9,000 | 44,000 | 24,618 | 4,380 | 10,327 11,318 | 36,500] 3,400 
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* Including guns of torpedo boats. 


H. G., Heavy Guns. 


S. B., Secondary Batteries, 


‘Torpedo Boats, No. 1—over 100 feet in length. No. 2—under 100 feet in length. 


THE EUROPEAN MILITARY AND NAVAL BUDGETS 
For fiscal years ending during 1894 are put by the same authority at 


Paulvas 
7 : : : Pensions and Total Militar ent in 
COUNTRIES. Cost of Armies. Cost of Navies. Tacaldemands: Budgets. y Cale 
ates 
Money. 
G. Britain and india.| $20,750,620 $15,270,500 45,086,850 $41,107,790 $199, 794,734 
Germany <. .nc.cccce 430,350,500 marks, 48,300,720 marks. 69,472,300 marks, | 548,123,520 marks, 130,453,398 _ 
WIGHNOEs s2oviecc anes 646,162,700 francs. 225,381,200 francs. go0,000 franes. | 872,443,900 francs. 161, 381,673 
RBS A ra. celia « ones 276,291,300 roubles, 51,200,600 roubles, | = seneeeee 327,491,900 roubles, 160,798,523 
RRANM gate scl as wtie <r me 242,360,119 lire. 105,421,087 lire. 700,000 lire. 348,481,206 lire. 67,256,873 
Austria-Hungary ...| 129,500,313 florins. 12,592,617 florins. 26,342,800 florins. | 168,445,730 florins. 571439)994 


These armies and navies, thus maintained at 
enormous cost, and increased from year to year— 
in Germany, for example, only after a long strug- 
gle with the representatives of the people—are a 
crushing burden on the tax-payer and a greater 
burden on the youth, who have to give their 
best years to war service. This service accounts 
largely for the emigration from Europe and the 
spread of socialism. 

Service in all continental armies is compul- 
sory on all able-bodied males between certain 
ages. The length of service and the age 
vary in different countries. Thus in France 


every Frenchman, upon reaching the age of 20, 
is liable to military service till he reaches the 


age of 4o. 


In Germany every male is liable on 


reaching the age of 17, and continues so till he 
reaches 45. Military service is of two kinds—ac- 
tive military service and occasional liability to 
military service. Each yearacertain number of 
males reach the age of liability, and are enrolled 
for service. From their numbers are excused 
all who are morally and physically unfit, and 
then a certain number are transferred to 
non-combatant corps. All who actually serve : 
throughout the entire year constitute the peace 
establishment. At the end of five years, their 
actual service having ceased, they are graduated 
soldiers, and are transferred to the first reserve ; 
and after a few years’ service in that to another 
reserve. All the graduated soldiers who are 
under the extreme age of 30 or 32 constitute the 
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active army—that is, they are the ones who, on 
breaking out of war, with the peace army, form 
the first great war army, and all the graduated 
soldiers between ages of 32 and 45 constitute 
the reserves to this army, and form second 
armies. Then all those over the age of 4o or 45 
form the last reserves, whose business it is to 
stay at home and garrison the depots, make the 
provisions and supplies, ammunition, etc., for 
the war armies. ‘They are never called out ex- 
cept in case of invasion. 7 

And yet, under the present conditions of Eu- 
rope, no sooner does one nation increase her 
army and navy, than all other nations must do 
the same unless they would courtinvasion. The 
burden is more and more hated by the people. 
In Germany especially the army makes converts 
to socialism every day. Young men drafted in 
the army, and fretting under its control, with 
time on their hands, are exactly in the position 
to be ripe for socialistic propaganda. In the 
growing internationalism of socialism there is, 
however, developing a strong movement for the 
abolition of all standing armies. The German 
socialists do not demand the immediate aboli- 
tion of the army, because they hold that until 
the present condition of industry can be 
changed, to immediately disband the army 
would throw a large body of men out of the 
means of support, and would end a valuable 
field for socialistic propaganda. Some Euro- 
pean socialists, however, do agitate for immedi- 
ate abolition. Itisa growing question whether, 
under the spread of international socialism 
among the working classes European armies 
could be counted on in the event of war. 

In the United States the part played by 
United States troops and State militia in recent 
strikes (see PuLLMAN, Homesreap, etc.) has led 

to a very bitter feeling against the 
institution of the army among work- 
Militarism ing men and others interested in 


inthe social reform. Two policies on the 
United subject are entertained by the trade- 
States. unions. Some working men urge 


that no working man should enlist ; 

others advise enlistment, in order 
to obtain military drill, to be used, if necessary, 
against capitalists, as they hold that capitalists 
desire to use the army against them. As an 
illustration of the growing hostility to the exten- 
sion of the army and the building of great city 
armories, we give the following quotation from 
an editorial article in Zhe Arena for October, 
1894: 


“Comparatively few people appreciate the magni- 
tude of the preparations for slaughter which have been 
steadily pushed since the era of class legislation and 
special privileges which followed the Civil War. 

“That the people may gain some idea of the military 
activity at SOME peroubeend period, I secured the following 
interesting and suggestive data relative to the Massa- 
chusetts armories : 

““Armories: The State ownsnone. Buildings and 
land: Acts of Legislature of 1888, chap. 384, provides 
for purchase of suitable land and erection of two armo- 
ries in Boston, and one in every city in the State in 
which two or more companies are located. 

“Title to land and Denes, ‘to be vested absolute- 
ly in the city forever.’ 

“Rent: State to pay no rent to cities after debt con- 
a in buying land and erecting buildings is all 
ea 

Running expenses; State pays janitor, lichti 
heating, repairs, and inoldbentais—omn” er 
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“ Armories : Boston, three (including the Cadets’new _ 


ory); Worcester, one; Lowell, one; Fitchburg,. 

nee hanience (in process of erection), one ; Lynn Gn 
process of erection), one. Total, eight. Springfield 
also is preparing to erect an armory which will cost. 
nearly $100,000, and will make in all nine armories. Ee 
Boston Cadets have a large granite armory in process: 
of construction, but it is their private property. Esti- 
mated cost, between $300,000 and $400,000. A 

“ Headquarters or armories: Besides the armories 
there are 66 ‘headquarters,’ for which the State pays: 
rent to the cities and towns in which they are located. 

“Drill ship : Naval battalion is furnished the ironclad 
Passaic by the United States Government. 


DR. 


‘““ Expenses : Armories—expense of those provided for 
by the Act of 1888, chap. 384, $13,001-98; rent to cities. 
and towns, $34,758.24. Militia: Pay, transportation. 
supplies, and expenses of militia, $163,372.85 ; ex nde 
on State camp ground, $1798.50; equipment o naval 
militia, $3690.07. Total, $216,621.64. 
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“United States: Appropriation, militia, $27,555.50 5 
naval militiay $3690.07; sale of condemned military 
property, $870.11. Total, $32,115.68. 

“Expense to State for 1892, $184,505.96. 

“ Beside this is an expense for keeping records, etc. 
of militia and naval militia of $7532.25, making in all 
$192,038.21. -« «+ « 


“But while a rapidly growing State or national mili- 
tia is a menace to republican institutions, where 
wealth is rapidly gaining ascendency in government 
and securing seats of power, there is another phase of 
this question which is still more startling and sugges- 
tive. Special attention is invited to the Seventh Regi- 
ment armory of New York and the Boston Cadets new 
private armory in course of erection. ... The Sev- 
enth Regiment of New York, not inappropriately term- 
ed the ‘rich men’s regiment,’ is free from debt, and, 
says the New York Advertiser, ‘nearly $1,000,000 have 
been spent on the building and its furnishings. Zhe 
State and the county were not asked for acent.’ All this 
money came atrect from the me of individuals. 
Who paid this million-dollar bill ? 

“ «Phe general feeling of unrest inthe labor and so- 
cialistic circles throughout the entire country this 
spring is only another reason why the National Guard 
should be given stronger support by both the national 
and State governments.’”’ 


The feeling of the labor organizations is evi- 
denced by the resolutions passed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the Boston Central Labor 
Union, October 21, 1894, as reported by the Bos- 
ton Herald: 


““Adjutant-General Dalton and the militia were de- 
nounced, both orally and by resolutions, at yesterday’s. 
meeting of the Central Labor Union. 

‘““A letter recently issued by Adjutant-General 
Dalton was severely criticised at the last meeting of 
the Central Labor Union, with the result that a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions. 
concerning the contents of the letter. The committee 
yesterday presented the resolutions, which are ap- 
pended : 

“* Whereas, Adjutant-General Dalton, ina communi- 
cation to the commanders of the Massachusetts militia, 
recently issued, has, by implication and insinuation, 
seen fit to attack the organizations of labor, thereby 
creating prejudice in the public mind, with the ap- 
parent purpose of magnifying the value of the military 
arm of the government; thershors be it 

““* Resolved, that we deplore the evident disposition 
of those in authority to increase and centralize the 
numbers of State and Federal troops, and to multiply 
costly and medieval armories, thereby making more 
onerous the burden of taxation which, in the ultimate, 
is borne by the re classes. 

Resolved, that we believe the maintenance of a 
large standing army, either as a murder machine, an 
instrument of intimidation, or for purposes of dis lay 
to be unworthy of the age in which we live, a relic of 
barbarism, and of no utility, excepting to assist those 
who seek to maintain their special privileges by bar- 
baric methods, and that we therefore can upon all 
legislators, State or national, who have at heart the in- 
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terest of labor, to strenuously oppose further appro- 
priations for military increase, - si 
_ “* Resolved, that we urge upon work- 
i ing men everywhere the propriety of 
Feeling of refraining from participation in mili- 
Labor Orga j. tary service, and, if already attached, 
A of severing their connection as soon as 
zations. they lawfully and honorably may. 
““* Resolved, that we repel, with the 
utmost indignation, the insinuation of 
‘General Dalton, which has since been more openly 
‘charged by Generals Schofield and Miles, that the 
peace of the country is threatened by the attempts of 
working men to better their condition; but we do af- 
firm that such danger as does exist arises from the ar- 
rogance of corporate power, supplemented by the sub- 
Serviency of those intrusted with public office. 
Resolved, that we demand that the arbitrament of 
the social problem shall be by those free and peaceful 
methods provided by the founders of our national in- 
stitutions, and pledge ourselves to oppose all attempts 
to establish an armed plutocratic government on the 
soil of America.’ ” 


At a mass-meeting in the Cooper Union, New 
York, July 12, 1894, Mr. Henry George, in refer- 
ring to our army and the spirit now regnant, 
said, as reported in the Vew York World, July 
13, 1894: 


““We havea standing army of 2s,0co men, and they 
_ are demanding that it shall be increased to 50,000 men. 
In the days when our government was weaker, yet 
Stronger, when we had a hostiie people on our frontier 
lines, and had real fighting to do, we had an army of 
only 10,0cco men. 
“What is the reason that we are building ships of 
war and increasing the size of our army? It is be- 
- cause the millionaire monopolists are becoming afraid 
of the armies of poverty-stricken people which their 
oppressive trusts and machinations are creating.” 


On the other hand, the report of the Secretary 
of War for 1894 says: 


“It was found necessary during the period begin- 
ning with March and extending through July of the 
current year, in various sections of thecountry, to em- 
ploy a considerable rt of the army to execute the 
orders of the United States courts, otherwise success- 
fully defied and resisted, to protect the dispatch of the 
United States mails, to remove restraints to travel 
and commerce, and to guard the property of the gov- 
ernment. The movement of troops thus necessitated 
was the largest which has taken place since the close 
of the Civil War. 

“The difficult and extraordinary tasksimposed upon 
the officers and men of the army were discharged 
promptly, firmly, and judiciously, in a manner which 
attested to the courage, intelligence, and loyalty of 
those called into active duty, and the thorough effi- 
ciency of every branch of the service. The militia of 
the States, wherever employed, also proved generally 
to be composed of qualified and reliable soldiers. 

“T earnestly recommend that Congress enact the 
legislation necessary to establish in the army the bat- 
talion formation, now adopted by the armies of every 
ether civilized nation. As necessary to effect that 
change, I recommend the removal of the limit of 25,000 
men fixed by the act of June 18, 1874, and a return to 
the limit fixed by the act of July 15, 1870. Legislative 
approval of these two propositions will restore to the 
ofective force about 4000 enlisted men, bringing the 
actual strength of the army up to the nominal strength 
now fixed by law. By these changes the army will be 
increased in efficiency 20 per cent., in numbers about 
1648 per cent., and in cost of maintenance only about 6 
percent.” 


(See also War; INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION ; 
MuitT!.) 


ART AND SOCIAL REFORM.—Art (from 
Latin root a7, to fit) meant originally skill in 
fitting. The artist was simply the skilled work- 
man, and not different from the artisan. He 
was the man who could make good houses to 
live in, and _eomarars 3 good houses in which to 
-enshrine the public’s ideals, good temples, baths, 
theaters, etc. He was one who could make 
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good furnishings for the houses—good chairs, 
good vases, good mosaics, good statues and pic- 
tures of the gods. Art was thus developed as 
soon as and to the extent to which the com- 
munity was lifted above absolute want and the 
struggle for mere physical existence—zie., as 
soon as people had opportunity to think of the 
quality as well as the quantity of its work. 
Hence the great art periods of a nation have 
been either when the nation was rich and pros- 
perous (¢.¢., the age of Phidias in Athens, the 
Renaissance in Italy and France, the age of 
Merry England) or when the people were at 
least enjoying the fruits of victory or of success 
in any line (e.g., periods of Gothie art). If, 
however, a natton becomes wealthy, not by con- 
quest or slow growth, but by producing commod- 
ities and selling them, it is evident that the na- 
tion will not produce a great art, because it will 
be compelled to think more of the quantity than 
the quality of its work ; or, if it think of quality, 
it will think mainly of commodities as fitted to 
sell. The rich nations of to-day being commer- 
cial nations, we need not be surprised to hear 
artists complaining of the real dearth of art, al- 
tho we have in England and America phenome- 
nal wealth. It is evident, from this considera- 
tion alone, how social conditions can affect art. 
We shall in a moment see how art can affect 
social conditions. For the moment, however, 
we must notice another point. If art be the 
production of commodities worthily expressing 
a nation’s aspirations—public buildings, statues 
and pictures of its gods, its heroes, its ideals of 
beauty and of power—it will follow that it will 
attain to high development where “and-work is 
largely practised, since this allows the expression 
of ideals, and conversely it will attain meager 
development where machine-work prevails, since 
this does not allow of much expression of ideals. 
Here, too, remembering that the present age is 
characterized by machine production, we see a 
very potent cause for the present dearth of art. 

Once again, when a community becomes 
divided into two classes, one having leisure and 
wealth and not producing commodities, the other 
class poor and doing the productive work, a de- 
sire for art will spring up amid the leisure class 
and not in the other. But since the leisure class 
does not itself produce, the desire will not create 
art, but a dilettante, artificial, unnatural desire 
for art, while the producing class, not having 
leisure, and being compelled to think mainly 
how to get a bare existence, will not be able to 
produce art, especially when the nation’s pro- 
duction is mainly carried on by machinery. In 
such a community the artist will come to be con- 
sidered very different from the artisan. The 
artist will usually become an affected idler and 
the artisan an unartistic ‘‘hand.’’ It is only 
too evident that this is the state of affairs to- 
day. Such are but some of the ways in which 
social conditions affect art. 

Let us now see some of the ways in which art 
affects social conditions. Art we have seen to 
be the producing of good work. Now, when a 
community thinks a great deal of producing 
good work—good houses and furnishings for 
houses, worthy temples, public buildings, baths, 
etc.—it follows inevitably that the people do not 
think so much of merely producing commodities 
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to sell. As a people primarily commercial can- 
not be primarily artistic, so a people primarily 
artistic cannot be primarily commercial. It 
raises a different ideal. The ideal 
of good work operates in various 
ways. It produces a demand for 
leisure in which to do the work. 
An artistic nation will never live 
ina hurry. It will seek freedom 
in which to work. It will not endure great 
factories and machine-made work. It is a 
fact that almost all the great artists, and poets, 
and idealists to-day are among the bitterest foes 
of the commercialism and mammonism of the 
present time, and are, for the same reason, 
among the most earnest workers for social re- 
form. A high and uncommercial social devel- 
opment develops art, and the art demands and 
calls for social reform, thus producing action and 
reaction. Thus, great artists like William Morris 
and critics like John Ruskin are never weary of 
condemning the shoddy work and commercial- 
ism, and baseness and ugliness which character- 
ize so much of modern life. Nor are they ever 
weary of comparing it, to the damage of the pres- 
ent, with the beautiful work of ages when com- 
merce was not god, and when machines had 
not crowded people into slums, nor prevented 
expression entering into the work of the pro- 
ducer. A somewhat less number of artists, poets, 
and idealists, and especially the greatest among 
them, are equally ready to work, not for “‘ the 
good old times,”’ but to bring in the better new 
times, when machines shall not be abandoned, 
but when brotherhood shall rule in society, mak- 
ing all classes workers, but giving to all classes 
immunity from the mere struggle for bare ex- 
istence. They long for the day when all men 
shall have time to think of producing good work, 
using machinery indeed, but using it mainly 
in producing materials to be worked upon and 
made beautiful by the free hand expressive of 
the free creative soul. A few of these artists 
and poets have been driven, by their hatred of 
the present and their passion for personal free- 
dom, into anarchistic views (Byron, Shelley, 
Walt Whitman, and others), But most of them 
hold that it is industrial competition which en- 
_ Slaves and debases to-day, and that, therefore, 
freedom lies not in the path of anarchy, but of 
socialism, and so they have become in increas- 
ing numbers earnest socialists. 
William Morris, for example, he who had once 
described himself as ‘“‘the idle singer of an 
empty day,’’ declares that he was 
forced to see that art cannot pros- 
per till we change our commercial 
competitive civilization ; and so he, 
who is among the greatest of mod- 
ern artists and poets, is an out- 
and-out worker for socialism, writing socialist 
lectures, tracts, and poems, lecturing himself in 
the open air in London’s parks, and serving on 
Socialist committees. He says in the introduc- 
tion to his Szgns of Change : 


Commerce 
vs. Art. 


Art Social- 
ists. 


“My ordinary work has forced on me the contrast 
between times past and the present day, and has made 
me look with grief and pain on things which many 
men notice but little, if at all. The repulsion to pes- 
simism, which is, I think, natural to a man busily en- 
gaged in the arts, compelled me once to hope that the 
ugly disgraces of civilization might be got rid of by 
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the conscious will of intelligent persons; yet as I 
strove to stir up people to this reform, I found that the 
causes of the vulgarities of civilization lay deeper 
than I had thought, and little by little I was driven to 
the conclusion that all these uglinesses are but the 
outward expression of the innate moral baseness into 
which we are forced by our present form of society, 
and that it is futile to attempt to deal with them from 
the outside. Whatever I have written or spoken on 
the platform on these social subjects is the result of 
the truths of socialism meeting my earlier impulse, 
and giving it a definite and much more serious aim. 


But Mr. Morris is only one of a group of Lon- 
don artists who take the same position, and who 
to no small degree look upon Morris as their 
master. Says Mary Bacon Ford, in an article 
on The Art Socialists of London (Cosmopolz- 
2012 3297-125))\3 

“Mr. Morris has no more able and earnest a coadjutor 
than Mr. Walter Crane, the President of the recentl 
formed Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. His 
artistic proclivities made themselves known when he 
was very young, and under the instruction of his 
father, who was himself an artist, he advanced rapidly 
in his art work. Asa writer Mr. Crane possesses un- 
common power. Among his essays, those on Art and 
Commerctalism and Imttation and Expression im 
Art are well known, and his poetry is of a fine flavor. 
Asa lecturer he is contained, interesting, and to the 
point. Founder and President of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, he was a representative to the 
last Liverpool Art Congress, and is an active member 
of the Socialist League, to which he gives freely of his 
strength. 

“ Around Mr. Morris and Mr. Crane are a group of 
notable men, distinctly representing the progress of 
the English art industries, and supporters of many, if 
not of all, of their theories. 

“Mr. E. Burne-Jones, the well-known painter, is the 
designer of nearly all the stained-glass and mosaic 
work that is made in the Morris Factory. Mr. William 
de Morgan is a potter, and sends forth from his work- 
shop, also at Merton, the exquisite pottery and tiles 
that can be seenin his shop on Argyll Place, and that 
surpassed at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition last 
autumn all other work in this direction. 

“Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson is a bookbinder, and 
lives at Hendon, near London. Mr. Sanderson’s books 
are of course wholly worked and tooled by hand, and 
represent perfect manipulation combined with a keen 
artistic vision. He claims that modern bookbinding 
in essentials has remained unchanged to the present 
day, tho in those outward characteristics which ap- 
peal to the touch and to the eye, and constitute bind- 
ing in an artistic sense, it has gone through many 
changes for better or for worse, which have resulted 
in the main in the exaggeration of technical skill and 
in the death of artistic fancy. He further has written 
that, in his opinion, the work as a craft of beauty suf- 
fers, as dothe workmen, from the allocation of different 
operations to different workmen. 

“Messrs. T. M. Stradwick, Lewis F. Day, Somers. 
Clark, W. A. S. Benson, G. T. Robinson, Emery Walk- 
er, Metford Warner, Stephen Webb, J. D. Sedding, 
Haywood Sumner, J. ungerford Pollen, Spencer 
Stanhope, and other well-known men, who, as paint- 
ers, architects, printers and workers in glass, metal, 
clay, and wood, deserve mention for their aims and 
achievements. 

“On all sides the movement has given rise to guilds, 
societies, schools, exhibitions, publications, and lec- 
tures, all tending in the same direction, and all more 
less at one ina feeling of fellowship and coopera- 

10n. 

“Allied to it, not as craftsmen, but as supporters and 
general promoters, are or have recently been such 
men as Ruskin, Browning, John Morley, James Linton, 
Philip Magus, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Cust, G. F. Watts, 
Mr. King, Ernest Radford, called the ‘Young Tri- 
bune,’ and W. B. Richmond, the ardent advocate of 
the Sunday Opening movement—all of whose names 
figure as officers or members in the following efforts. 
toward labor emancipation. 

_. Toynbee Hall, in the east end of London, supportsa 

School and Guild of Handicraft, and conducts ad- 
mirable lecture courses, in which Mr. Morris, Mr. Rich- 
mond, Mr. Day, Mr. Radford, and others take part. 
Loan exhibitions of pictures and prints are also held 
in its schoolhouse, always in conjunction with print- 
ing-presses and other vehicles for practically illustrat- 
ing the manufacture of some of the objects on view, 
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“The Red Cross Hall and Garden, in the south of 
London, is a somewhat similar institution, and it is 
here that Mr. Watts’ idea of erecting memorials to 
every-day heroes and heroines is about to be carried 
out. Nine large ms have been planned for mural 
decoration, and Mr. Crane has generously offered to 
undertake them, the subjects to be illustrative of the 
heroic deeds of contemporaries and, as far as possible, 
of the inhabitants of that very neighborhood and in 
the same walk of life as those for whose use the hall is 
designed. Mr. Crane, who enters upon this work with- 
out compensation, has already designed a panel rep- 
resenting the woman Alice Ayresin the act of rescu- 
ing two children from a fire, and speaks of the plan 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 

“The Art for Schools Association, of which Mr. 
Ruskin is President, and which counts among its mem- 
bers Mr. Morris, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Morley, was es- 
tablished in 1883 to circulate among schools photo- 
graphs and copies of works of art; The Home Arts 
and Industry Associations, also of recent foundation, 
‘conducts classes of art handiwork among the people of 
Temote sections of the country, to prepare them for 
entrance into trades, while also increasing their re- 
sources and enjoyment; and a section of applied art 
was established in The Society of Arts in 1887, in 
whose interest Mr. Crane has delivered lectures—nota- 
bly upon book illustration. 

“Another phase of the movement is seen in the for- 
mation of the Century Guild, a guild of architects, 
decorators, printers, and art manufactures of all 
kinds, a sort of community formed for the production 
of useful and beautiful things, good workmanship, 
and for mutual help and advantage. This Century 
Guild has an organ of its own, a quarterly called 7he 
Hfobby- Horse, which is printed by the Chiswick Press, 
and is probably the purest current specimen of fine 
printing.” 

Outside of England there is no movement of 
the artists that at all compares with this, but in 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United States 
the feeling is growing in this direction. 

Poets and musicians and authors take the 
same position. We need here only refer to the 
names of Dickens, Victor Hugo, Zola, Ibsen, 
Howells, Stedman, and Walt Whitman. There 
are many others. Thesubject of Richard Wag- 
ner’s great trilogy, the ‘‘ Niebelungen Ring,’’ is 
the curse of gold. (Concerning Ruskin and his 
Political Economy of Art, see Ruskin.) One 
other point only is it necessary to make, the op- 
position of art to those who consider Puritanism 
a part of social reform. This opposition is usual- 
ly expressed in some such words as these : 

“That the beauty of life isa thing of no moment 
few people would venture to assert. Beauty, which is 
what is meant by art, using the word in its widest 
sense, and the craving for it are no mere accidents of 
human life, but haye been bound up by the closest 
ties with the whole history of the race from the time of 
the crudest carved ivories of the paleolithic cave- 
dweller to the sculptures of Phidias and the paintings 
of Raphael. Toward an element of human character 


so persistent and universal we are, 
therefore, compelled perforce to adopt 


* one or the other of two attitudes, re- 
Art Vs. Puri- garding it either as a vice to be sup- 
tanism. pressed or as a virtue to be cultivated. 


Now the religious temper of the most 

progressive countries of the world since 
the middle of the sixteenth century and the indus- 
trial conditions of the last century and a quarter have 
led to a very general triumph, in greater or less 
degree, of what may best be called the Puritan spirit, 
of which, as far as art is concerned, the first, the essen- 
tial characteristic,is its attitude toward the humanbody 
and toward all that life of the senses, which isso largea 
part of the heritage of beings who have not only 
spirits and minds, but bodies, too. The Puritan, when 
he is logically true to himself, regards the body, to 
use his own expression, as a vile body; he has a con- 
tempt for it; he has a perpetual suspicion of it, as 
something to which he is unfortunately tied in this 
world, but from which he must seek to disengage him- 
self as far as possible. As an obvious consequence of 
this fundamental view the life of the senses, the de- 
lights which come to us from sight or taste or touch, 
are to him things to be regarded as mere temptation, 
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as baits to seduce us. Thus, to again quote his own 
language, the theater is to him, in its very nature, but 
the gate or ‘anteroom of hell,’ and dancing but ‘an 
ungodly shaking of the limbs.’ All art of any kind 
thought of as an end in itself is, therefore, anathema 
maranatha, because all sensuous indulgence is sin; or 
since certain arts are almost indispensable to human 
existence, they are to be allowed no further than as 
they may, so to speak, be turned against themselves 
and made to allure us from this present and visible 
world to that which is invisible and to come. It is not 
necessary to inquire here what truth there may be at 
the bottom of this view of life, tho a truth there cer- 
tainly is, however ludicrously and pitiably burlesqued. 
It is sufficient to point out that such a temper of mind 
has brought about an arrest of the creative arts in 
every nation exactly in proportion as it has become 
dominant. What the absence of art may betoken in 
the long run it is not easy for us to say, since that lack 
belongs only to these later times of the world’s his- 
tory, of which we cannot yet form any fair estimate, 
because they are too near to us; but clearly in the 
present it indicates a transference of the interest of. 
civilized men from the development of the human and 
intellectual energies of the race to the development of 
its mechanical energies, and it may be further said 
that if this tendency is to go on along the logical road 
of development it must destroy the arts of design and 
all that is analogous to them in literature.” 


From such reasoning as this it is easy to see 
with what vehemence almost all artists oppose 
even the beginnings of Puritanism in society. 
They declare that it is even atheistic in failing 
to recognize God as the Creator of matter as truly 
as the Creator of the spiritual life. They con- 
sider it immoral as tending to a gross concep- 
tion of the body. Undoubtedly this position may 
be and has been caricatured and diverted from 
its proper use to serve the cause of license rather 
than of beauty. We are concerned here only 
to point out what is the bearing of art upon so- 
cial reform. Wecloseour article with one more 
quotation from William Morris’s Szgus of 
Change (chapter, ‘‘The Aims of Art’), He 
says : 

“Tt is clear to me that, at the present time, those 
who look widest at things and deepest into them are 
auete dissatisfied with the present state of the arts, as 
they are also with the present condition of society. 
This I say in the teeth of the supposed revivification of 
art which has taken place of late years ; in fact, that 
very excitement about the arts among a part of the 
cultivated people of to-day does but show on how firm 
a basis the dissatisfaction above mentioned rests. 
Forty years ago there was much less talk about art, 
much less practise of it, than there is now ; and that is 
specially true of the architectural arts, which I shall 
mostly have to speak about now. People have con- 
sciously striven to raise the dead in art since that 
time, and with some superficial success. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this conscious effort, I must tell you that 
England, to a person who can feel and understand 
beauty, was a less grievous place to live in then than 
it is now; and we who feel what art means know 
well, tho we do not often dare to say so, that forty 

ears hence it will be a more grievous place tous than 
it is now if we still follow up the road we are going. 
... Art then is gone, and can no more be ‘restored’ 
on its old lines than a medieval building can be. The 
rich and refined cannot have it tho they would, and 
tho we will believe many of them would. And why? 
Because those who could give it to the rich are not 
allowed by the rich to do so, In one word, slavery lies 
between us and art.” 
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and Fears for Art (London and Boston, 1882) ; John 
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Ruskin, almost all his works (see RUSKIN), particu- 
larly A Joy Forever ; or, The Political Economy of Art 
(London); George Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence 
of Lbsenism (London, 1891); Ellen Gates Starr, Art 
and Labor, in Hull House Maps and_ Papers (New 
York, 1895). See SOCIALISM; IBSEN; MORRIS; RUS- 
KIN. 


ARTHUR, PETER M.—Head of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers in the United 
States ; born in Scotland, 1836 ; came to Amer- 
ica, when 1o years old, lived on a farm with his 
uncle in Schenectady, N.Y. When 18 years old 
he was employed as wiper in the engine-house at 
Schenectady ; became fireman, and then engi- 
neer. He was early interested in the organiza- 
tion of his craft, and in 1874 was chosen to its 
highest office, since when he has been annually 
reelected. The Brotherhood has, under him, 
become one of the most powerful altho most 
conservative trade-unions in the country, num- 
bering some 30,000 men. His residence and the 
headquarters of the Brotherhood are at Cleve- 

land, O. His policy of using all conciliatory 
means before appealing to strikes, which, under 
his lead, have been very few, has given him a 
strong hold on the confidence of both his order 
and the public. (See BRoTHERHOOD oF Locomo- 
TIVE ENGINEERS.) He has, however, been much 
criticised by many in the labor movement for 
not being more willing to combine with other 
labor organizations. His conception of his posi- 
tion is that he is the head of a business corpora- 
tion formed to subserve the interests of its mem- 
bers alone, and that, however he or anybody 
else may feel personally, as head of that organi- 
zation he must limit his interests to that. 


ARTISAN, one skilled in any art, mystery, 
or trade; a handicraftsman, a mechanic. We 
distinguish to-day between the art and artisan, 
but the artist should probably be an artisan and 
the artisan an artist. William Morris, for ex- 
ample, believes that ‘“ art is built up from handi- 
craft ;’? and the decay of art means to him the 
decay of the power of the average man to make 
something beautiful with his own hands, not as 
an isolated event to be talked about for years, 
but as an every-day occurrence, part of the nor- 
mal expression of his daily life. When Morris, 
therefore, sings the dirge of art, it is popular art 
that he thinks dead or dying. He admits as 
fully as any one the excellence in technic dis- 
played by many English painters, the admirable 
drawing, the coloring, and soforth. He laments 
rather the passing away of the artist workman, 
of the man so trained, so environed, that he 
could both design and produce objects of beauty. 

It was such men as these who built and beau- 
tified many of the great cathedrals and churches 
of Europe ; who sculptured the portals of Char- 
tres and the glorious facade of Amiens, and who 
have left in a thousand European cities and 
towns moldings and traceries and foliated capi- 
tals, portraits and quaint fancies, quips and 
jests, as well as dreams of beauty in wood, 
metal, stone and marble, to be the wonder and 
admiration of our time. According to Morris, 
this beautiful work was the result of really free 
associated human labor, where the worker was 
his own master, had received a careful training 
in apprenticeship to his guild, and worked in 
fraternal equality with others, To-day the aver- 
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age worker is a machine-minder, the all but 
soulless agent of an anonymous joint-stock com- 
pany or syndicate ; performing day after day 
and year after year the same piece of monoto- 
nous mechanical drudgery ; liable any day to 
be elbowed out of the field by new inventions, 
unable to work unless a body of capitalists can 
make for themselves a profit out of his work, 
and living amid noisome, sordid, and hideous 
surroundings, (See ART.) 


ASHLEY, LORD. See SHAFTEsBURY, EARL 
OF. 


ASHLEY, WILLIAM JAMES, born in 
London, 1860; A.B. at Balliol, Oxford, 1881 ; 
M.A. 1885 ; 1885-88 Fellow of Lincoln and Lec- 
turer in Modern History in Lincoln and Corpus 
Christi colleges ; 1888-92 Professor of Political 
Economy and Constitutional History in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ; 1892 Professor of Economic 
Historyin Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
He isastrong adherent of the historical school in 
economics, believing that political economy has 
yet reached few generally accepted conclusions, 
and cannot reach them until it slowly builds up 
a body of doctrine based on carefully investi- 
gated facts. He believes, with Professor Sidg- 
wick, that there are good ¢heorefic reasons 1n 
favor of protection, but that the practical difficul- 
ties are so great that in democratzc communi- 
ties free trade is less dangerous. Bimetallism 
for a single nation he believes the height of folly. 
Between international bimetallism and mono- 
metallism he delays making a choice, but has 
the impression that currency questions are of 
much less importance than the disputants on 
either side appear to think. He believes in the 
nationalization and municipalization of natural 
monopolies only when the state of political 
morality and the organization of the civil ser- 
vice make it tolerably safe, which he thinks is 
not likely to be for some time to come. In this 
class, however, he does not include land, except 
under very exceptional circumstances. His 
main works are: An Jutroduction to English 
Economic History and Theory, part i. (published 
in the United States as vol. i.), The Middle 
A ges, 1888 (now in third edition), part ii, (pub- 
lished in the United States as vol. ii.); The End 
of the Middle Ages, 1893 (now in second edi- 
tion; German translation in the press). Some 
minor writings: James and Philip van Arte- 
velde, 1883 (Lothian prize essay) ; What zs Po- 
litical Science ? 1888 (inau mag, ER es before the 
University of Toronto) ; The English Manor, 
an introductory chapter prefixed to the English 
translation of Fustel de Coulanges’ Origzn of 
Property in Land (1891) ; On the Study of Eco- 
nomic Hestory, an introductory lecture before 
Harvard University, in Zhe Quarterly H hoa: 
of Economics, January, 1892 (translated in Mu- 
nich, Allegemezine artungs various. articles 
in various quarterlies, journals, etc. Profes- 
sor Ashley is now (1895) editing Macmillan’s 
series of Economic Classics. 


ASSESSMENTS, POLITICAL.—A gen- 
eral term used to designate the pecuniary con- 
tributions levied by Congressional, State, and 
municipal political committees upon the office- 
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holders or candidates belonging to their several 
parties, for the stated purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the political canvass conducted by 
them. With office-holders it usually takes the 
form of a request for a specific sum, amounting 
to a certain percentage of their salaries. The 
assessment of candidates is not so systematized, 
unless it be in New York City. An action has 
been brought in New York against a judge to 
recover a portion of the assessment levied upon 
him as a candidate ; and it is a matter of com- 
mon belief that in 1880 a judicial candidate 
mortgaged his prospective salary to secure the 
payment of an assessment of $17,000. The prac- 
tice is, of course, an outgrowth of the spoils sys- 
tem. (See Civit Service REForM.) 

The first specific instance of an assessment of 
this kind is found in the Swartwout investigation 
in the twenty-fifth Congress, when a former dep- 
uty-collector of New York testified as follows: 
“« T have frequently been called to contribute to 
political objects while I was deputy-collector, as 
an officer of the custom-house.’’ The amount 
was from $20 to $100, The tax was fro rata, 
from 1 to 6 per cent. of the salary. It was as- 
sessed by a general committee of the Tammany 
Hall party. If the individual declined to pay, 
he was reported. From that time at least the 
process has goneon. ‘The existing system may 
be described by a statement of what was done 
in 1880. The Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee is said to have addressed all persons 
(except the heads of executive offices) drawing 
salary from the national Government a letter 
containing these words: ‘‘ Under the circum- 
stances in which the country finds itself placed, 
the committee believes that you will find it both 
a privilege and a pleasure to make a contribu- 
tion, which, it is hoped, may not be less than 
. The committee is authorized to state 
that such voluntary contribution will not be ob- 
jected to in any official quarter.” The blank 
was filled by writing in a sum equal to two per 
-cent. of the salary of the person addressed. On 
October 14 the same persons were asked ‘‘ to 
promptly contribute toits funds an additional one 

rcent,’’? There is high authority for stating 
that at least $100,000 was thus raised. The as- 
sessment varied in different States, being high- 
est in Pennsylvania and New York. In New 
York three per cent. of a weekly stipend of $2 was 
requested from a boy in a rural post-office. In 
New York City firemen and even school-teach- 
ers were assessed. The assessment of candi- 
dates in that city is supposed to be—for a judg- 
ship, $15,000 ; district attorneyship, the same ; 
for a nomination to Congress, about $4000 ; 
for coroner, $2000; alderman, $1500; assem- 
blyman, from $600 to $1500. The annual 
amount thus raised by Tammany may be put 
at $125,000. Mr. John Kelly in 1880 defended 
the large salaries paid to the city aldermen on 
the ground that it was necessary to enable them 
to meet the large political demands made upon 
them. President Hayes made an executive 
order forbidding these assessments, and bills 
have been passed forbidding them, but it has 
not availed. The only cureis probably through 
a rigid civil service. (See Civit Service.) We 
are indebted for these facts to Frederick W. 
Whitridge, whose article on this subject in 
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Lalor’s Cyclopedia we have here abridged. 
(For the methods and growth of reform upon 
this subject, see Crvin Service Rerorm ; also 
Direcr LEGISLATION.) 


ASSIGNATS (from Lat. assZgnatus, pp. of 
assignare, to assign or allot), notes forming the 
paper currency issued in France during the Revo- 
lution, from 1789-96. ‘They were based on the 
security of the confiscated church lands, and 
afterward of all the national domains and other 
property. Issued tothe amount of 45,000,000,000 
frs., before they were withdrawn they deterio- 
rated to less than one three hundredth of their 
face value. They are usually used as an in- 
stance of the folly of adopting a paper currency 
irredeemablein gold ; but the believers in paper. 
currency answer that the trouble lay not in the 
assignats, but in the security they represented ; 
that people had small faith in the revolutionary 
government or its validity of title to the confis- 
cated land, and that, therefore, it’is small won- 
der that the assignats, based on such security, 
depreciated. To attempt to reason from the 
France of the Revolution to the United States 
of to-day, they argue, shows the feebleness of 
the argument. 

The name ass¢guats was given by the Na- 
tional Assembly because they represented lands 
assigned to their holders, They consisted 
chiefly of notes for 100 frs. ($20), tho many of 
them were for as small amounts as Io or even ~ 
sfrs. The first issue was for 400,000,000 frs., 
and bore interest, which the others did not. 
The amount in all issues reached the enormous 
sum of 45,578,000,000 frs. ‘They were, besides, 
so poorly printed that they were easily counter- 
feited abroad. It was, therefgre, small wonder 
that they began to depreciate, and by June, 
1793, 1 fr. in silver was worth 3 in paper ; and 
by August, 6in paper. The State undertook to 
enforce their circulation, but only brought them 
back upon its own hands. By March, 1796, 
1 louis d’or (24 frs.) brought 7200 paper francs. 
In 1796 they were withdrawn and redeemed at 
one thirtieth of their value by mandats—a new 
paper money which enabled the holder to take 
immediate possession of the land (the assignats 
could only be sold). The sandats soon also de- 
preciated to one seventh of their face value, and 
were redeemed by being accepted by the goy- 
ernment in payment of taxes or for land. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. See CHar- 
ITY ORGANIZATION. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF PROFIT-SHARING, THE.— 
This association was organized January, 1892. 
It had been decided at the preliminary meeting 
to be undesirable to follow the strict lines of the 
French society by admitting to membership 
only business men actually practising profit- 
sharing. It was thought to be more desirable 
to unite all who advocate the system, whether 
practising it or not. Membership in the society 
is thus open not only to men of affairs, but to 
professors and students of political economy, 
journalists, clergymen, and teachers—to all, in 
fact, who believe in the system and desire to 
see it extended. The American society does 
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not intend, however, to be characterized by a 
less practical spirit than that of the French asso-- 
ciation. It desires, in the first place, to be useful 
in furnishing information about profit-sharing in 
the past and present to any firm or corporation 
that is thinking of introducing any of the meth- 
ods mentioned in its constitution. It will ar- 
range for addresses on the general subject be- 
fore commercial clubs and other organizations 
in leading cities, from time to time. 

For further information address its Secretary 
and Treasurer (1895), Rev. N. P. Gilman, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See PROFIT-SHARING.) 


ASYLUMS, FOR THE BLIND, IN- 
SANE, etc. See Bump AsyLums, INSANE 
ASYLUMS, etc. 


ATELIERS NATIONAUX (national work- 
shops), a term used in France for the workshops 
established by the Provisional Government of 
France in the Revolution of 1848, to give work 
to the unemployed. 

The Provisional Government had scarcely 
been established (in February, 1848), when a 
committee of socialists demanded of it the rec- 
ognition of the right to work. Louis Blanc and 
one or two others were the only real socialists in 
the government, and the demand of the men 
was, therefore, refused, and only when strenu- 
ously insisted upon was it reluctantly conceded, 
for political reasons. And itis doubtful if the 
government really ever intended to make the 
shop asuccess, Louis Blanc says distinctly that 
the government only nominally yielded, but ap- 
pointed a committee secretly instructed to make 
the shop fail. In any case, the state of Paris at 
the time, the acuteness of the industrial and 
political crisis, the supposed necessity of doing 
something at once on a large scale for political, 
no less than economic reasons, and the jeal- 
ousies and intrigues of opposing parties both 
within and Saisie the Provisional Government 
were all factors in the situation which tended to 
make difficult, if not impossible, the execution 
of any carefully planned scheme. The most 
cursory examination of the evidence shows that 
it is impossible to judge correctly of the ateZiers 
nattonaux on the supposition that they were 
merely a dona fide effort to carry out the decree 
establishing the ‘‘ right to work.’’ 

However this may be, ‘on February 25 the 
Provisional Government passed a decree from 
which the following is an extract : 


“The Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public undertakes to guarantee the existence of the 
workmen by work. It undertakes to guarantee work 
for every citizen.” 


For the purpose of carrying out this decree, 
Louis Blanc advocated the formation of a Min- 
istry of Labor, but this was negatived on the 
ground that a mere provisional government 
could not thus anticipate the decision of the fu- 
ture assembly. In place of it, as a compromise, 
a Government Labor Commission, under the 
presidency of Louis Blanc, was established by a 
decree of February 28, with power of inquiry 
and consultation only. The Commission met at 
the Luxembourg. Meanwhile, the carrying out 
of the decree of February 25, by the establish- 
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ment of national workshops, was confided not to 
this Commission, but to the Minister of Public 
Works, M. Marie, by the following decree of 
February 26: 

“The Provisional Government decrees the imme- 
diate establishment of national workshops. The Min- 


ister of Public Works is intrusted with the execution 
of the present decree.” 


This was followed the next day by a decree 
specifying various public works to be started. 
At the same time the immediate resumption 
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of work on government buildings, etc., was de- 


creed. Besides the works organized by the 
Minister of Public Works, the Minister of War 
opened works in the Champs de Mars. From 
this time the responsibility for the national 
works as actually organized rested primarily 
with M. Marie, the Minister of Public Works, 
while Louis Blanc and the Commission at the 
Luxembourg organized cooperative societies of 
tailors, and other trades, to which the State 
gave certain contracts to execute. The history 
of these societies has an interest of its own, but 
they were entirely separate from the national 
works organized by the State. 

All went well while the number of the unem- 
ployed was less than 6000, but as soon as that 
number was exceeded the workmen of each 
arrondissement, after having visited all the 
open works in succession without result, returned 
to their mzazre’s offices tired, starving, and dis- 
contented. 

Louis Blane soon resigned, and publicly de- 
nounced the scheme as not being conducted in 
good faith. The workmen had been 
promised bread when work was not 


tobe had. The great mistake was, ree Blanc 
however, then committed of giving the Bakes 


them money, and distributing it in 
ublic at the offices of the mazres 
instead of distributing assistance in kind. 

Each mazre’s office was authorized to pay 
every unemployed workman 1.50 frs. per day 
on production of a ticket showing that there 
was no vacancy for him in the national 
works. 

The fixed sum of 2 frs. was paid to any work- 
man engaged-on the public excavation works, 
without regard to his age, the work done, or his 
calling. The workman made the followin 
simple calculation, and he madeit aloud: ‘t The 
State gives me 30 sous for doing nothing ; it 
pays me 40 sous when I work, so I need only 
work to the extent of ro sous.’’ This was 
logical. 

The works opened by the Minister of Public 
Works being far distant from each other, and 
the workmen not being able to visit them all in 
turn to make certain that there were no vacan- 
cies for them, two central bureaus were estab- 
lished, one at the Halle-aux-Veaux, under M. 
Wissocq ; the other near the mazre’s office in 
the fifth arrondissement in the Rue de Bondy, 
intrusted to M. Higonnet. The workmen went 
to have their tickets examined at one of these 
bureaus ; and the absence of employment having 
been proved, they returned to get their 30 sous 
at their mazres’ offices. 

As the numbers claiming work or relief rapid- 
ly increased the whole organization got rapidly 
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out of hand, and both the bureaus and the 
mazres’ offices became the centers of tumultuous 
crowds, which those in charge were quite un- 
able to satisfy or keep in order. On March s, 
therefore, Emile Thomas, a chemist connected 
with the Ecole Centrale, was commissioned b 
M. Marie to reorganize the works on a semi- 
military plan, in which he was aided by some of 
the senior pupils of the Eco/e Centrale. 

The workmen were divided into companies, 
each of which, when the organization was fully 
developed, contained g00 men. Each company 
was divided into four lieutenancies, each contain- 
ing 224 men and a lieutenant, and each lieu- 
tenancy into four brigades, each with 55 men and 
a brigadier. Finally each brigade was divided 
into five squads with 10 men and a chief of squad, 
all-belonging tothe same arrondissement. The 
brigadiers and chiefs of squads were elected by 
the men whom they had to control. This com- 
plicated organization was not fully developed 
during the first month. | 

On March 6, when Emile Thomas took the 
work in hand, the number of unemployed in 
Paris was estimated at from 13,000 to 14,000, in 
addition to 4000 or 5000 already engaged on 
public works. This number continued steadily 
to increase day by day, without, however, any 
corresponding expansion of the public works. 
The engineer officers were directed by the gov- 
ernment to suggest plans for new works, but 
they appeared unable or unwilling to do so, and 
day after day slipped by, the director having to 
exercise all his ingenuity to provide some means 
of occupying the idle masses of men who had 
been enrolled, and who were drawing 30 sous a 
day from the State. 

On March 15, after a meeting of the chief en- 
gineers, who were still unable to suggest means 
of employing usefully more than a few hundred 
of the 14,000 unemployed men, it was resolved to 
undertake a series of works in the plain of Mon- 
ceaux, which, if serving no other object, would 
at least have the advantage of keeping the 
crowd employed. Already the whole scheme 
was costing 20,000 frs. a day, and measures 
were contemplated for reducing and finally ex- 
tinguishing the pay to the idle. The following 
is an extract from an order of the day dated 
March 16: 


“From to-morrow, Friday, the 17th inst., the daily 
pay of workmen who are not working will be reduced 
tox fr.instesd of 144 frs. The director can guaran- 
tee to workmen that from this day forward they will be 
employed at least every other day ; in this case their 
pay will be 2 frs.” 


Already political feeling between the moder- 
ate and the extreme sections of the Provisional 
Government was running high in view of the 
elections which were fixed for April. The 
strength of the ‘‘ moderate’’ party centered in 
the Hétel de Ville, that of the socialists in the 
Luxembourg. From the middle of March on- 
ward the national works depended politically on 
the Hétel de Ville, and were more and more 
utilized to counteract the influence of the Lux- 
embourg, and to secure the return of the Hotel 
de Ville ‘‘ list’? of candidates at the elections. 
Hence from this time it becomes progressively 
more difficult to treat the works as a purely eco- 
nomic experiment. 
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Private industry was practically at a standstill 
and workshops were closing every day ; some 
for want of capital, others through 
strikes of their workmen, who had 
recourse to the national works if Causes of 
their demands were not granted. Failure. 
The Minister of Public Works vain- 
ly issued on March 20 a proclama- 
tion urging the workmen to return to their work- 
shops, and pointing out that large workshops 
had been closed or were threatened with closing 
owing to the crisis. At this time 12,000 men 
were actually employed at the national works, 
and the number of men enrolled was increasing _ 
very rapidly. 

That the administration of the works was on 
an altogether unnecessary scale is not denied 
even by the director, who, however, declared 
that he was continually under the necessity of 
finding places for crowds of applicants sent to 
him with recommendations which he could not 
resist. Thus a large number of actors, painters, 
commercial clerks, and others, thrown out of 
work by the crisis, having been refused tickets 
for admission to the works as not wearing the 
workman’s blouse, were employed by the direc- 
tor as pay agents. Notwithstanding this army 
of officials, it is stated that ‘‘ no serious control 
was exercised over these crowds of humanity. 
Many of the workmen had themselves enrolled 
in several brigades, so as to draw wages from 
each ; others came solely for the purpose of 
drawing wages, tho they worked as usual in 
private workshops. Brigadiers exaggerated the 
number of men in their brigades, in order to ap- 
propriate the excess wages which they were sup- 
posed to distribute. Workmen who had a dis- 
agreement with their employers combined, de- 
serted their own workshops, and went to the 
national workshops. This was done by the 
paper-stainers and the hatters.’* 

Toward the middle of April the numbers en- 
rolled again far outran the number for whom 
work of any kind could be provided. The 
director, left to his own resources, organized a 
few special workshops to employ certain classes 
of workmen at their own trades. Thus a num- 
ber of wheelwrights and joiners were employed 
to mend the tools which were constantly being 
broken by the inexperienced workmen. Work- 
shops of shoemakers and tailors were also estab- 
lished, from which the more needy and ill-clad 
of the workmen could be supplied with cheap 
clothes and boots. It was, however, impossible 
to persuade the shoemakers to accept this ar- 
rangement, by which they were compelled actu- 
ally to work instead of loafing, except by the 
threat of the alternative of expulsion from the 
national works. After a time the system, in 
these special workshops, was changed from 
time-work to piece-work, but not in most cases 
without great opposition from the workmen, 

The National Assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage, met on May 4. A few days later the 
Executive Commission was elected, containing 
all the members of the Provisional Government 
except Louis Blane and Albert, the socialist 
representatives. On May 1o Louis Blanc re- 
newed his motion for a Minister of Labor, which 
was rejected. On the 15th the Assembly was 
invaded by the mob, and from that time the 
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anti-socialist tendency of the government be- 
came more marked. The new government 1m- 
mediately determined to reduce and suppress 
the national works, which were draining the 
treasury and demoralizing the people, and which 
were suspected of being centers of intrigue on 
the part of Louis Bonaparte. 

On May 15 M. Marie was transferred to an- 
other post in the Provisional Government, and 
was succeeded by M. Trélat, who at once set 
about the task of reduction. A commission, 
including a number of engineers and other prac- 
tical men, was appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the national works and to devise meas- 
ures for reducing their cost ‘‘ without prejudice 
to the sacred principle of the guarantee of 
work,’ and to superintend the carrying out of 
these measures. M. Lalanne, an engineer of 
bridges and roads, acted as secretary. The first 
measure ordered was a complete census of the 
workmen in the national works. On May 26 the 
director, Emile Thomas, was compelled to re- 
sign, and was sent, practically under arrest, to 
Bordeaux on the pretext of a commission to 
study the prolongation of acanal. Hewas suc- 

ceeded as director by M. Lalanne. 
On May 30 the National Assembly 
Last Days. decreed the substitution of piece- 
work for day-work, but the change 
was difficult to carry out, and the 
results were unsatisfactory. On June 15 the 
Assembly determined on the suppression of the 
works ; and to guard against the consequences 
an army under General Cavaignac was concen- 
trated on Paris. On June 22 the proposals for 
the enlistment of workmen between 18 and 25, 
and the other measures of reduction detailed in 
M. Trélat’s letter to Emile Thomas of May 24, 
appeared in the JZonzteur, andthe same day an 
attempt was made to organize the first batch of 
departures from Paris. The result was the 
bloody insurrection of June 23 and following 
days, which, thanks to the military organization 
of the national works, was only suppressed after 
three days of street fighting. In the course of the 
insurrection the Executive Commission resigned, 
and General Cavaignac became dictator. 

Soon after this Louis Napoleon was elected 
President of the Republic. The gigantic schemes 
subsequently carried out under the Second Em- 
pire for the rebuilding of large parts of Paris 
served for many years to provide employment 
for Paris workmen, and while they lasted formed 
an effective substitute for the ill-fated national 
works. 

A full account of the matter can be found in 
the Blue Book on the Unemployed, published 
by the English Labor Department in 1893. Our 
account has been abridged from this. 

The chief authorities are: Héstotre des Ate- 
liers Nationaux, Emile Thomas (1848); Azs- 
totre dela Révolution Francaise, Louis Blanc ; 
fTistoire de la Révolution a 7848, Lamartine ; 
Le Placement des Employés (Office du Tra- 
vail), 1892. “ 


ATHENS, SOCIAL POLITY OF.—The 
capital of ancient Attica and of modern Greece 
we here consider simply from a sociological 
point of view. Yet even from this standpoint it 
affords far more instruction and interest than 
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has been generally recognized. Greek sociology 
centered around the State (see GREEK SOCIAL 
Pouiry), and they usually meant by the State the 
municipality, or city ; hence, political economy, 
the economy of the zo/uc, or city. Of this social 
conception Athens is, perhaps, the best and 
greatest example. In the first place, it was, 
with the exception of its slave basis—of which 
we shall speak later—well-nigh perfectly demo- 
cratic. Even during the kingly or traditional 
period there seems to have been recognition of 
the popular power in the brotherhoods (g¢parpiac) 
and clans (yevy), believed to rest, and probably 
actually resting, onconsanguinity. Thislargely 
disappeared under the Eupatrids, but was more 
than revived by Solon. He established the exx?7- 
cia, or assemblies of the whole people, to elect 
the archons and councillors ; to judge the former 
at the annual expiration of their office ; and to 
accept or reject all the laws and decrees proposed 
by the council. (THE REFERENDUM, g.v.) Under 
Clisthenes all free inhabitants of Attica were ad- 
mitted to citizenship, making Athens and Attica 
(except for its slave basis) absolutely democratic. 
This, however, is the least interesting of 
Athens’ sociological features. Itis of far greater 
interest to see how far-reaching and highly de- 
veloped was its municipalism. Here, as in all 
Greek life, the individual was con- 
ceived as in a sense subordinate to 
the State, and yet in such a way as Municipal- 
not to quench, but to increase his ism, 
true individuality. What city can 
show greater individuals than Ath- 
ens? The individual was an organic part of an 
organic whole. The State was omnipresent. It 
conducted and maintained the religious rites of 
the city, the Panathenaic and other festivals. 
It built and cared for the temples, baths, gym- 
nasia, stoa, theaters, market-places, etc. It 
maintained and conducted these. It cared for 
the arts. The Parthenon and the Acropolis 
were the creation of State artists. The State 
entered into trade. It owned and operated 
mines in Thrace and Attica. The silver ore 
of the Laurium mines constituted the first At- 
tic treasury. The revenues of the State were 
mainly derived not from citizen-paid taxes, 


but from woods, pasture, lands, houses, and - 


mines, all owned and operated by the State. 
The State largely watched over and guided the 
colonial system, which was almost the ruling 
feature of Athenian financial life. The State 
built the wharves and warehouses of the Peirzeus ; 
it controlled the weights and measures ; it ex- 
amined balances and minted coin. It entered 
into distribution ; providing food at cheap price 
in time of want ; it regulated the price of corn ; 
it saw to it that none of its citizens came to 
distress. At frequent festivals it distributed 
provisions gratuitously—bread, and oxen, and 
fruit. At the theater largesses were made. 
In the army, the officers at first were not paid, 
it being considered honor enough thus to serve 
the State ; but the common people were paid. 
When the city was in funds, division was made 
among all—not in charity, but as a dividend of 
the municipal corporation to which they be- 
longed. So far did Athens carry its municipal- 
ism. The city succumbed finally, because it was 
noé a true socialism; it was free for its citizens, 
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but its freedom rested upon slavery. Nor wasit 
federated into a true nationalism: Greece was 
divided into rival communes and republics, and 
fell before a centralized power like Rome. (Con- 
sult any Hzstory of Greece.) 

The number of slaves in Greece, or even at 
Athens, can scarcely be determined with an 
tolerable approach to certainty. It is stated by 
Athenzeus (vi. 20), on the authority of Ctesicles, 
that the census of Demetrius Phalereus gave 
for Athens 21,000 citizens, 10,000 metics (resi- 
dent foreigners), and 400,000 slaves. It is also 
stated by the same author that Corinth had pos- 
sessed 460,000 slaves and Ai gina 470,000. Hume, 
in his essay, On the Fada bisiuess of Ancient 
Nations, maintained that the assertion of Athe- 
neus respecting Athens is quite incredible— 
that the number of Athenian slaves “‘ is at least 
augmented by a whole cipher, and ought not to 
be regarded as more than 40,000.”” Boeckh and 
Letronne have since made the question the sub- 
ject of fresh studies. The former has fixed the 
number of Attic slaves at about 365,000, the lat- 
ter at 100,000 or 120,000. M. Wallon has revised 
the labors of these scholars, and adduced fur- 
ther considerations of his own. He estimates 
the number of slaves employed in all Attica in 
domestic service at 40,000; in agriculture at 
35,000 ; in the mines at 10,000 ; in manufactures 
and commerce “at 90,000. To these must be 
added, for old people and children under 12 years 
of age, 6000 and 20,000 respectively, and also 
the public slaves, of whom, as we have said, 1200 
were Scythian archers. He thus arrives at the 
conclusion that the servile population of Attica 
was comprised between the limits of 188,000 and 
203,000 souls, the free population being about 
67,000, and the metics amounting to 40,000. The 
slaves thus bore to the free native population the 
ratio of 3 to 1. 

Professor Ingram, writing in the Lucyclope- 
dia Britannica, in the article on Slavery, says: 


“The condition of slaves at Athens was not in gen- 
eral a wretched one. Demosthenes (/z M7zd., p. 530) 
says that, if the barbarians from whom the slaves were 
bought were informed of the mild treatment they re- 
ceived, they would entertain a great esteem for the 
Athenians. Plautusin more than one place thinks it 
necessary to explain to the spectators of his plays that 
slaves at Athens enjoyed such privileges, and even 
license, as must be surprising to a, Roman audience. 
The slave was introduced with certain customary rites 
into his position in the family; he was in practice, 
though not by law, permitted to accumulate a private 
fund of his own; his marriage was also recognized 
by custom; tho in general excluded from sacred 
ceremonies and public sacrifices, slaves were admissi- 
ble to religious associations of a private kind; there 
were some popular festivals in which they were allow- 
ed to participate ; they had even special ones for them- 
selves both at Athens and in other Greek centers. 
Their remains were deposited in the family tomb of 
their master, who sometimes erected monuments in 
testimony of his affection and regret.” 


Thus Athens may be looked at from the 
standpoint of social science in at least two op- 
posite ways. Looking at its free population, it 
may be considered a socialistic city, and the so- 
cialists may use it as an illustration of great in- 


- dividualities produced, not by competition, but 


by socialism. Looking at its large slave eee 
lation and despite put upon manual labor, 
Athens may be considered as an oligarchy, in- 
tellectual, brilliant, but resting on injustice and 
immorality. 
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ATKINSON, EDWARD, economist, born in 
Brookline, Mass., February 10, 1827. He was ed- 
ucated principally at private schools. His repu- 
tation has been made by the numerous pam- 
phlets and papers that he has contributed to cur- 
rent literature on economic topics. ‘The subjects 
treated embrace such general topics as banking, 
competition, cotton, free trade, mechanical arts, 
and protection. The most important of his ad- 
dresses are Banking, delivered at Saratoga in 
1880 before the American Bankers’ Association ; 
Insufficiency of Economic Legislation, deliv- 
ered before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation; What Makes the Rate of Wages? 
before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; address to the chiefs of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, at their convention 
in Boston in 1885 ; vice-presidential address on 
The Application of Science to the Production 
and heen Snag of Food, before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
1885 ; and Prevention of Loss by Fire, before 
the millers of the West in 1885. His pamphlets 
and books include the following : Cheap Cotton 
by Free Labor (Boston, 1861); The Collection 
of Revenue (1866); Argument for the Condz- 
tional Reform of the Legal Tender Act (1874) ; 
Our National Domain (1879); Labor and Cap- 
ztal—A llies, not Enemztes (New York, 1880); 
The Fire Engineer, the Architect, and the 
Underwriter (Boston, 1880); The Razlroads 
of the United States (1880) ; Cotton Manuf ac- 
tures of the United States (1880); Addresses 
at Atlanta, Ga., on the lriternational Expost- 
tion (New York, 1881); What zs a Bank? 
(1881); Right Methods of Preventing Fares in 
Mills (Boston, 1881); The Razlway and the 
Farmer (New York, 1881); The Influence of 
Boston Capital upon Manufactures, in Memo- 
vial History of Boston (Boston, 1882), and The 
Distribution of Products (New York, 1885). 
In 1886 he began the preparation of a series of 
monographs on economic questions, for periodi- 
cal publication. Through his efforts was estab- 
lished the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, an association consisting 
of a number of manufacturers who, for their 
mutual protection, adopted rules and regulations 
for the economical and judicious management 
of their plants. He has invented an improved 
cooking-stove called the ‘‘ Aladdin cooker.” 


AUSTIN, JOHN, a distinguished writer on 
jurisprudence, was born March 3, 1790. At the 
age of 16 he entered the army and served asa 
subaltern with his regiment in Sicily ; but he 
left the service when peace was declared, and 
in 1818 commenced practice at the bar. Through 
the influence of Jeremy Bentham and Mr. James 
Mill he turned his attention to jurisprudence, 
and when compelled by loss of health to aban- 
don his practice at the bar, he accepted the ap- 

ointment of Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
Calverity of London, which was founded about 
the same time. He was compelled to resign his 
appointment a few years later, as no provision 
had been made for the chair of jurisprudence 
beyond class fees, and these proved insufficient. 
In the same year he published his Province of 
Jurisprudence Determined, a work little ap- 
preciated at that time by the general public, but 
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which, in the estimation of competent judges, 
placed him in the highest rank among writers 
on jurisprudence. In 1833 he was appointed a 
member of the Criminal Law Commission. This 
post was not to his taste, as he had no faith in 
the efficacy of such bodies for constructive pur- 
poses, He was afterward appointed a member 
of a commission to inquire into the grievances 
of the Maltese. Hereturned to England in 1838, 
but owing to poor health soon removed to Ger- 
many with his family, living at Carlsbad in sum- 
mer and at Dresden and Berlin inwinter. ‘The 
revolution of 1848 compelled him to return to 
England, and he settled at Weybridge, where 
he died in December, 1859, universally respect- 
ed for the dignity and magnanimity of his char- 
acter. After his death his lectures on the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence were prepared for publi- 
cation by his widow under the title of Lec- 
tures on Jurisprudence, being a sequel to The 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined, etc. 
On this work his fame now rests, (For a fur- 
ther statement of his position in political science, 
see POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 


AUSTRALIA AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
I. STATISTICAL. 


The island-continent of Australia, with its 
area of about 3,000,000 square miles, or nearly 
that of the United States exclusive of Alaska, 
is composed to-day of the five provinces of New 
South Wales, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Queensland. Saysa writer 
in the Revzew of Reviews (American, May, 
1895) : 

ss ern is the commercial wonder of the 
nineteenth century. The first white man set- 
tled there in 1788, and it was so little known 
that until 1802 it was called simply ‘The Great 
South Land ;’ and yet in 1890, only 88 years 
after the country was named, with a population 
of only 3,784,000, its foreign commerce for the 
year amounted to $642,500,000!.. . 

‘“A& bare enumeration of the resources, the 
commerce, and the enterprises developing in 
Australasia would fill a volume. For the pur- 
pose of this statement, suffice it to say that Aus- 
tralia alone in 1893 owned 10,400 miles of rail- 
road, 75,500 miles of telegraph line, and entered 
and cleared shipping from foreign ports to the 
amount of 17,983,000 tons ; that it owns 1,500,000 
horses, 9,000,000 cattle, and 98,000,000 sheep, 
the total value of its live stock being $330,000,- 
ooo ; that itowns a navy of 33 small but modern 
vessels ; that the cities of Sydney and Melbourne 
compare favorably with Paris and Washington 
for cleanliness and beauty ; that it spends $5000 a 
day on telegrams to Englandalone ; that in 1893 it 
produced $35,000,000 worth of gold—nearly one 
fourth of the world’s annual production ; that 
its annual production of coal is nearly 4,00c,000 
tons ; that its annual wool clip averages a value 
of over $100,000,000; that it is the focus of a 
system of steamship lines radiating to all parts 
of the globe ; and is inhabited by a people of 
unsurpassed intelligence and aggressive energy, 
and is possessed of boundless resources yet un- 
touched.” 

Mr. Fenton, the assistant Government Statist, 
Victoria, has issued a comparative return of the 
population of the colonies for 1891 and 1894, from 
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which it appears that the population of Victoria, 
during the three and three quarter years, in- 
creased to the extent of 38,699, or 3 39 per cent. ; 
New South Wales increased by 119,216, or 10.53 
per cent. ; Queensland by 51,437, or 13.06 per 
cent. ; South Australia by 31,971, or 9.98 per 
cent.; and West Australia by 32,290, or 64.86 
percent. The total population of Australia on 
December 31, 1894, is estimated at 3,310,183— 
an increase of 273,613 on 1891, or 9.01 per cent. 
Victoria is estimated to have a population of 
1,179,104, and New South Wales, 1,251,450. 
Before passing to a consideration of the sepa- 
rate colonies, it should be noted that there isa 
strong movement toward the federation of all 
the Australian colonies. This was first proposed 
as early as 1852, but no steps were taken till 
about Io years ago, when there was so much 
agitation on the subject that Parliament passed 
a bill permitting the formation of a Federal 
Council for deliberation only. Such a council 
met in 1886 and four times afterward, but being 
only deliberative, gave little satisfaction. Janu- 


ary, 1895, however, the pioneers of the five Aus- — 


tralian colonies met at Hobart and adopted a 
resolution recommending a convention of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the electors of each colony 
to draft a constitution to be submitted to the 
electors, and if it be adopted to secure its legis- 
lative enactment. 


New South Wales, the oldest of the provinces, may 
be said to have begun, with the founding of Port Jack- 
son, as a penal settlement of England in 1788, 18 years 
after Captain Cook had explored the east coast. oT so 
years it continued more or less of a penal settlement, 
tho by 1821 the colony had made a fair start in free 
industrial progress. A constitution establishing a “‘ re- 
sponsible government” was proclaimedin 1855. There 
are two houses, the Legislative Council and ihe Legis- 
lative Assembly. The former had, in 
1893, 73 = a pk ere a. the 
crown ; the latter, 141 members chosen 
by 74 constituencies. The area of the New South 
colony is 310,700square miles, witha pop- Wales, 
ulation, in 1893, of 1,197,650, of which, in 
1891, 8280 were aborigines. 140,941 per- 
sons were engaged in industries and 136,375 in agricul- 
ture. Education is under State control, tho many 
private schools and colleges exist. There were, in 1802, 
of State schools: 5 high schools, 231 superior schools, 
1699 primary public, 348 provisional, 341 half-time 
schools, 85 house-to-house schools, and 15 evening 
schools, In 1892, the expenditure on State schools was 
£768,395. There are 723 private schools. The Univer- 
sity a5 Sydney received from the Government a 
yearly subsidy of £18,ro0 in 1892. There are 60 jails, 
and, in 1892, 56,350 convictions, and 1411 sent to higher 
courts. 

On March 31, 1893, there were 56,378 holders of land 
over one acre, holding 38,156,547 acres of freehold and 
4,425,934 of leasehold land. 1,003,625 acres were under 
cultivation, Wheat had 452,921 acres, yielding 6,817,487 
bushels. (See AGRICULTURE.) Gold is largely mined, 
having been discovered in 1851, The value of gold 
mined to January 1, 1894, is 30,853,941. In 1893 it was 
£651,285. The coal-mines are very valuable, producing 
in 1893 41,171,722. Silver-mines produced £3,031,720. 
‘There were, at the end of 1893, 2501 miles of government 
railways and 84 of private. The total cost of railway 
construction and equipment to June 30, 1894, was £35,- 
855,272- The gross earnings for 1893-04 was £2,813,541 ; 
the expenses, £1,591,842. Agricultural produce is car- 
ried at extremely low rates to develop the country. 
The tramways are also owned by the Government. 
There were in 1894, 58% miles open. The total cost of 
equipment was £1,248,986; the earnings, 1893-94, was 
4278,194; the expenses, £220,283. The debt of the col- 
ony at the end of 1893 was £58,079,033. The public 
wealth of the colony, April, 1893, was Pe iaitoeere the 
municipal wealth was £6,400,000, and the private wealth, 
%£407)405,000. The imports for 1893 were £18,107,035; the 
exports, £22,921,223. Woolis the staple export, amount- 
ing to £10, 449,911 in 1893. E 
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Victoréa, first settled in 1835, and originally a part of 
New South Wales, was separated in 1851; area, 87,884 
square miles; population (1891), 1,140,405, including’ 565 
aborigines ; acres in cultivation, 2,600,000. Its capital, 
Melbourne, has a population of 491,378. The govern- 
ment is vested in a governor, an executive ministry of 
13 members, a legislative council of 48, and a legisla- 
tive assembly of 95 members (1892). Victoria is the 
principal gold-producing colony of Australia, produc- 
ing from 1850-90, £227,482,300 worth of gold. Its climate 
is the most genialin Australia. Agriculture, formerly 
“coe beg is now much cultivated. 

here were, in 1892, 2140 State schools and 759 private 
schools. There were g prisons in Victoria with 1725 in- 
mates at the end of 1892, and 22,280 con- 

victions in 1891, with 1177 committed for 


* . trial. March 1, 1894, there were 34, 
Victoria, cultivated holdings, wheat onntityine 
1,469,359 acres. (See AGRICULTURE.) 105,- 
745 people were engaged in agriculturein 
1891. The artisans and mechanics numbered 50,904 ; 


textile-workers, 47,296; miners, 53,278; laborers. 8. 
The value of the gold-mines one = fe 3 Was fhe 
364; in 1893 it was £2,684,504. All the railways belongto 
the State. There were, June 30, 1894, 3020 miles open, 
having cost, with equipment, £37.748,563. The earnings 
for the 12 months previous were eal ere the ex- 
penses, 41,635,419. The public debt, June 30, 1894, was 
447,297,708, of which £36,443,476 was for railroads. The 
imports in 1893 were £13,283,814 ; the exports, £13,308,551. 
The main exports were wool, £5,103,907 ; gold, £2,851,170. 

South Australia now includes the whole center of 
Australia, running north and south. It was first col- 
onized in 1836 under the auspices of a company called 
the South Australian Colonization Association. The 
conditions were that the land should not be sold at 
less than £1 per acre; that the revenue arising from 
the sale of such lands should be appropriated to the 
immigration of agricultural laborers, and the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and other public works 
(which provisions have been strictly observed) ; that 
the control of the colony’s affairs should be vested 
in a body of commissioners approved by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and the governor be nomi- 
nated by the Crown. 

There are two houses, the Legislative Council of 24 
members, and a House of Assembly of 54 members. 
There were 74,711 registered electors in 1892. The 
population in 1891 was 320,431 on area of 
903,690 Square miles. There are 262 pub- 
lic, 317 provisional schools, and 254 pri- 
vate schools. There were go convictions 
in 1892. There were in 1891, engaged in 
agriculture and pastoral pursuits, 34,820 
persons ; incommerce, trade, and manu- 
factures, 46,107; in mining, 2196. 2,758,304 acres were 
under cultivation in 1893, and in 1892, 5,732,615 acres 
were freehold and 28,433,268 leasehold. 136,269 square 
miles were leased for pastoral purposes. June 30, 1894, 
there were 166534 miles of railroad open at a cost of 
$12,154,244. The cost, 1893-94, including interest charged, 
was £569,592 ; the revenue, £430,115. The debt, Decem- 
ber 31, 1893, was £21,683,250; three fourths for railways 
waterworks and telegraphs, The imports in 1893 were 
471934200; the exports, £3,463,936. The principal ex- 
port is wool, value (1893), 42,001,297- 

Queensland, formerly a part of New South Wales, 
was set apart in 1859. It is the northeastern portion 
of the island, with an area of 668,497 square miles, The 

opulation in 1891 was estimated at 393,863. Of the 
and, Government has parted with 10,258,657 acres in 
fee simple ; 2,057,963 are in process of alienation, and 
285,703,333 have been leased out for ic ans. the 
chief tadastry of the colony. The capital, Brisbane, 
has a population of 93,000. The government consists 
of a governor, Legislative Council of 42,and Assembly 
of 72 members. 

There were in 1892, 657 


South 
Australia. 


ublic elementary schools, 
ro public grammar or middle-class schools, and 135 pri- 
vate schools. There were 203 convic- 

tions for serious offenses in 1892. In 

Queensland, 1891, 67,992 persons were engaged in 

‘. agriculture, 47,184 in industrial work, 

31,771 in business. December 31, 1893, 

252,078 acres were under cultivation. (See AGRICUL- 
TURE.) Gold was discovered in 1858, producing up to 
the close of 1893, £32,365 945. There were, June 30, 1894, 
2379 miles of railway, all owned by the Government, 
having cost £16,980,970. The expenses for 12 months 
were £598,403 ; the earnings, £922,807. The publicdebt, 
-December 31, 1893, Was £30,039 534. In 1893 the exports 


were £0,632,662 ; the imports, 44,352,783, wool furnish- 
ing £3,572,917- 
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Western Australia, formerly called “Swan River 
Settlement,” is all the western portion of Australia ; 
area, 1,060,000 Square miles ; population, 49,782. A very 
large portion of the land is heavy timber land of great 
value. The climate is one of the best. A constitu- 
tion was proclaimed in 1890, Perth, the 
capital, has a population of about gooo. 
The Government consists of a governor, 


Legislative Council, and Assembly. Western 
December 31, 2893, only 176,378 acres Australia, 

were under cultivation, employing 8746 

persons. There were 1184 miles of rail- 


way open December 31, 1894, about one half in the 
hands of the Government. The debt, December 31, 
1893, Was £2,873,098. The imports in 1893 were £1,494)- 
438 ; exports, £018,147. The chief exports in 1893 were 
gold (£421,385) and wool (£244,927). 


II. Socrat Rerorm. 


Australia in sociology is often spoken of as the 
land where socialism has been more developed 
than in any portion of the globe, an idea which 
has been Reeoais furthered by Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Problems of Great- 
er Britain. Yetwhile to an extent 
this is true, the statement must be 
most seriously qualified. Australia’s 
reputation for socialism is largely due to two main 
facts : first, the early adoption of the eight-hour 
day, and second, the fact that almost all Aus- 
tralian railroads are owned and operated by the 
State. But it must be first pointed out that it 
takes more than the reduction of hours and the 
nationalization of railroads to establish socialism, 
and Australia has in some other respects been 
so unsocialistic as to largely obscure the effects 
of the socialism it has. The fact is, that it is 
quite as true to say that there is no socialism in 
Australia as that there is much. Either phrase is 
inexact. There is a great deal of State social- 
ism and considerable democratic socialistic senti- 
ment, but little more. 

The State ownership of railroads in Australia 
has even tended to temporarily check the ad- 
vance of real socialism ; for investors, unable to 
invest or to speculate in railroads, have gone the 
more extensively into land speculation. Land 
booms have been universal. As they began to 
fail, capital Pore in from England to keep 
them up and to defer, tho only finally to in- 
tensify, the inevitable collapse. Capital, too, 
unable to obtain sufficient interest in ordinary 
production, has been put into banks to obtain five 
per cent., compelling the banks to invest in all 
they could that promised more than five per cent. 
Hence banks bought land, conducted farms, 
stores, anything that promised dividends. When 
the bubble finally burst the banks collapsed, the 
whole community suffered, and Australia, with 
the rest of the world, has had to struggle with 
the unemployed. It is said by bimetallists, too, 
that Australia, like other portions of the globe, 
has suffered deeply from the appreciation of 
gold, or the lowering of prices, and the conse- 
quent increase of the burden of debt, especially 
upon the agricultural classes. These evils, bear- 
ing particularly upon the land, have given the 
idea of the single tax a deeper hold on Australia 
than in most countries, altho thus far little 
has been accomplished except to raise rates of 
land taxation, particularly in South Australia. 
Recently the fact that the government has been 
in the hands of the capitalist classes has led to the 
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formation of political parties turning on this 
issue, and often called directly capitalist and 
labor parties. Only, however, in South Aus- 
tralia has the Labor Party won much success, 
so that to use Australia as an example of social- 
ism is inaccurate. Ithas had simply some State 
socialism managed by non-socialists. ; 

With this general understanding of the situa- 
tion we now take up a more detailed sketch of 
Australian socialreform. ‘The first formal recog- 

nition of the eight-hour day in Aus- 

tralasia was by the New Zealand 

Eight-Hour Company in the settlement of 

Day. Otago, under the influence of the 

Rey. Thomas Burns. Its spread 

through Australia is largely due to 

the Victorian Operative Stonemasons’ Society, 

who set the movement on foot in Melbourne in 
February, 1856. 

An Eight-Hour League was formed of united 
trades, and notice given that after April 21, 1856, 
no union man would work more than eight hours. 
The strength of the artisans’ position at that 
time in the labor market enabled them to win, 
and April 22 has annually been kept ever since 
as a public holiday, and known as the Eight-Hour 
Day. From Melbourne the movement spread 
to other parts of the colony and to the neighbor- 
ing colonies, and the Eight-Hour Day has come 
to be regarded as normal throughout Australasia. 
Nevertheless, it is fully realized only by the 
stronger unions and skilled trades, Gained at first 
without any legislation, it has been found that 
legislation is needed to secure and maintain it, 
and some attempts have been made in this direc- 
tion in various colonies by extending the factory 
acts. These are most advanced in Victoria, still 
leaving, however, very much to be desired. 
(For further details of the eight-hour movement 
in Australia, see SHoRT-HOoUR MOVEMENT.) 

Trade-unionism has played a prominent part 
in Australia, but with few features of especial 

_interest. Asearly as 1850 a branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers was 
established in Saetenie and since 

Trade- that date almost every industry has 
Unionism, formeditsown organization, Strikes 
have not been very frequent nor of 
very great importance till we come 
to the great strikes of 1890 and 1891, which 
mark an epoch in the development of the Aus- 
tralian labor movement. For the most part the 
program followed has been that of the English 
trade-unions. (See TrAprE-Unions.) In most of 
the Australian colonies there has been an early 
oe agitation, particularly in Victoria and 
New Zealand, but voluntary early closing has 
not proved a success, and satisfactory legislation 
has not yet been attained. In providing for the 
unemployed more has been accomplished. A 
labor bureau to obtain work for the unemployed 
was established in Melbourne in March, r&o2, 
and public works undertaken. New South 
Wales established such a bureau in February, 
1892. In Queensland one was established in 
Brisbane as early as 1886, and has been active 
ever since. 

Cooperation and profit-sharing have had little 
development in Australia, tho the cooperative 
butter factories and creameries, established in 
Victoria in 1888, with government assistance, 
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have been a greater success, and now number 
360. The social reform movement has mainly 
developed upon more radical lines, agitating 
for the single tax, for other methods of land 
reform, for woman’s suffrage, for proportional 
representation, and recently for democratic 
socialism. 

The great strike of 1890, which paralyzed Aus- 
tralian industry from August to October, origi- 
nated in a difficulty between the pastoralists and 
the shearers touching the conditions 
of shearing. ‘The pastoralists de- 
sired to conduct their industry ac- Great Strike 
cording to rules of their own, while of 1890. 
the shearers, on the other hand, had 
determined that none but union 
labor should be employed. In 1887 the Shear- 
ers’ Union first endeavored to enforce their 
rules, and by 1889 relations had become so 
strained that no agreement could be reached. 
On August 18 the wharf laborers struck to aid 
the shearers. 

Difficulties had also arisen in the shipping 
trade, quite apart from the shearers’ dispute, 
owing to the discharge of a fireman named 
Magan from the steamship ‘‘Corinna.’’ The 
unionists attributed his discharge to the fact 
that he was a delegate of the Seamen’s 
Union, and called upon the employers for 
a conference, which was, however, refused. 
Great discontent had for some time existed 
among the marine officers, owing to the lack of 
accommodation on board ship. In June, 18go, 
they laid their complaints before their employ- 
ers, and were promised a conference. In July, 
however, they were informed that no conference 
could be granted unless the marine officers of 
Melbourne broke off their connection with the 
Trades Hall Council, and those of Sydney with- 
drew their application for affiliation with the 
Trade and Labor Council. It was alleged by 
the employers that affiliation with labor coun- 
cils, and consequent meeting on equal terms 
with their subordinates, would destroy discipline 
on board ship, but the unionists regarded this 
action on the part of the employers as an attack 
upon their ee and all negotiations 
were broken off. 

In August, therefore, the marine officers 
struck, the wharf laborers came out a few days 
later, followed by the seamen and draymen, the 
Newcastle miners were locked out for refusing 
to hew coal which they believed to be intended 
for employers engaged in the strike, and in 
September the shearers were ordered to join the 
others. The strike spread from Victoria to New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, 
and there was a general cessation of trade. 

The Mayor of Sydney and other gentlemen 
offered their services as*mediators, but for some 
time with no success. The efforts of labor lead- 
ers were at first directed to keep other bodies of 
men, such as the gas-workers, from joining the 
strike, because they feared that the funds would 
prove inadequate if any addition was made to 
the number of strikers. Eight hundred men, 
divided into gangs, were appointed to watch the 
wharves of Sydney, relieving each other every 
four hours ; but in spite of their efforts many non- 
unionists reached the wharves, and were there 
provided with food and shelter, that they might 
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avoid passing the pickets. The unionists were, 
however, successful in stopping almost all the 
steamer traffic, and agriculturists were prevent- 
ed from disposing of their produce. Food be- 
came very dear in consequence, and butter rose 
to as much as 25. 9@. a pound. It soon became 
evident that unless special precautions were 
taken great disorder would ensue, and addi- 
tional police were therefore drafted into the large 
towns, beginning with Brisbane. 

Some disorder did prevail, but was put down, 
and the striking unions gradually found them- 
selves losing. 

In Queensland the strike was less serious than 
in Victoria and New South Wales, because the 
Queensland Labor Federation ordered the exe- 
cution of all existing contracts, and the shearers 
returned to work after being out only one week. 
In other trades it was found ssible after 
some difficulty to obtain non-union labor, and 
by October the strike was practically at an end 
throughout the colonies. 

In 1891 the shearing difficulty was renewed in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and a strike 
of much longer duration took place. At the end 

‘of 1890 the various pastoralist unions became 
federated, and drew up an agreement, which 
was rejected by the shearers’ unions in January, 
1891. The pastoralists, in consequence, pro- 
cured free labor, and the Queensland shearers 
went on strike for a period of five months. In 
June the Shearers’ Union of New South Wales 
refused to accept the pastoralists’ agreement, 
and resolved by ballot to take no part in shear- 
ing unless the employers would consent to dis- 
pense with free labor. This the employers re- 
fused. Victoria remained unaffected by the 
strike, and in South Australia a conference was 
called between the two unions, which decided to 
allow the use of free labor. In Queensland the 
shearers were enabled to hold out for five months 
by establishing free camps in the bush, where 
the men on strike could be maintained at the 
minimum of cost. Theirfunds were augmented 
by contributions from other districts and colo- 
nies, especially from South Australia. No 
measures were left untried to prevent the im- 
portation of free labor from Victoria. ‘‘ Obsta- 
cles were placed in the way of trains, bridges 
were weakened, armed mobs of men traveled 
about the country burning and destroying the 
property of the pastoralists.’” It wassoon found 
necessary to call out the volunteers, and to draft 
troops and police to the disturbed districts to 
protect laborers on their way to work against 
the unionist patrols who watched the borders of 
Queensland and New South Wales, and to se- 
cure the property of the pastoralists. 

Armed resistance to the government was ad- 
vocated as preliminary to a general revolution 
throughout Australasia, and attempts were 
made to bring the railway servants and even 
the military over to the side of the strikers. 
Throughout March, April, May, and June ar- 
rests were frequent. Meanwhile, shearing was 
carried on by means of free labor, and since the 
strike could not accomplish its objects and funds 
were exhausted, it was declared off on June 15. 
In New South Wales, where the shearing season 
falls later, many attempts were made to prevent 
the employment of free labor, but in spite of in- 
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timidation and violence men were dispatched 
from Sydney and Melbourne, and the work was 
accomplished. ‘The pastoralists, in their official 
statement, state their opinion that the failure of 
the strike shows clearly that unionism cannot 
overcome federation on the part of employers. 

Such is an account of these strikes, abridged 
from the account in the report of the English 
Royal Commission on Labor for Australia. It 
was the failure of these strikes that crystallized 
the Australian political labor movement. The 
movement began in New South Wales. 

Previously there had been a few working men 
elected as trade-unionists, but none on a dis- 
tinctively labor platform. A great impetus was 
given to the movement by the vivid 
and eloquent speeches of the dis- 
tinguished Radical, “the great Pro- 
Consul,’’ George Grey, ex-Governor 
of New Zealand, South Australia, 
and South Africa. Although near- 
ly 80 years old his speeches drew great crowds 
and excited wide influence for labor. A minis- 
terial crisis came unexpectedly in May, before 
the party was ready ; yet with little organization 
and less money the Labor Party succeeded in 
electing in June no less than 37 members to Par- 
liament. For the 37 Labor members returned 
no fewer than 75,765 votes were cast, the total 
polling for all Labor candidates being 103,787 ; 
for the 49 Ministerialists returned, 90,349 votes. 
were cast; for the 50 Oppositionists, 65,539 
votes ; for 5 Independents, 8849 votes. It will 
thus be seen that a great many more votes were 
cast for the 37 Labor members than for the 50 
Oppositionists. Since then the growth of the 
party has been steady. To-day, although de- 
tails of the last elections are not available, the 
Labor Party nominates candidates for every 
vacancy. In New South Wales the socialists. 
vote with the Labor Party. The six points of 
their fighting platform run as follows : 

1. Land value taxation. 

2. Mining on private property. 

3. Abolition of the Upper House. 

4. Local government oi a democratic basis. 

5. National bank, with sole right of issue. 

6. Legislative limitation of the working day 
to eight hours. 

South Australia has not been so progressive 
in independent labor politics, but the first 10 
candidates a Labor Party has nominated there 
were all elected. South Australia, being more 
largely agricultural than the other colonies, has 
perhaps in its more scattered population the rea- 
son why its labor movement is less organized 
than in New South Wales. What political suc- 
cess it has gained is due to the fact that alone 
among the Australian colonies (New Zealand 
not included) it has manhood suffrage for elec- 
tions to the Lower House, with the slight prop- 
erty qualification for suffrage on elections to 
the Upper House. The result is the 10 Labor 
members of the Lower House above referred to, 
elected in 1893, and four or five members in the 
Upper House. All political parties, however, in 
South Australia bid for the Labor vote, and the 
Ministry is so far in favor with Labor measures 
that it has been called a Coalition Ministry. 

Victoria has done still less in the development 
of a distinct Labor Party. ‘‘ Laggard Victoria” 
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the Australian socialists call the colony. There 
is, however, there something of a Democratic- 
socialist movement which has elected five social- 
ist members to Parliament. _ 

Queensland is marked in social reform as hav- 
ing the most uncompromising and revolution- 
ary, tho not the largest socialistic Labor Party 
in Australia. There are 16 Labor members in 
the Assembly, and they are influential out of 
proportion to their number. 

The Australian socialists assert that ‘‘ the 
great bugbear to progress is the Upper House, 
or Legislative Council, asitiscalled. This body 
is based on the lines of the House of Lords in 
England. Its members are nominated for life 
by the ministry in power with the approval of 
the governor, who as viceregal representative 
has power of veto over all bills, while an actual 
change in the constitution itself requires the 
Queen’s sanction.”’ ‘ 

Political reform, however, has had consider- 
able developmentin Australia. (See AUSTRALIAN 
BALLot System ; also, for the Australian system 
of land registration, see Torrens.) There has 

been considerable agitation in Aus- 

tralia for proportional representa- 

Political Re- tion, but as yet with slight results. 

form, Currency reform has its various ad- 

vocates in Australia, and especially 

bimetallists and others who declare 

that the great Southern Continent, like the rest 

of the world, has suffered from the appreciation 

of gold. Yet little of importance has been ac- 

complished in the way of reform. For good or 

for evil, Australian finance is still ruled by Eng- 

lish gold. Free trade and protection have 
played a large part in Australian politics. 

Says an Australian socialist : 

‘‘In the Australian colonies the chief line of 
party denunciation is the fiscal issue. Either 
free trade or protection claimed each member of 
the Legislature as its victim. It was only when 
labor came upon the scene that a party rose 
pledged to‘ sink’ the fiscal issue as being of sec- 
ondary importance to the great mass of people. 
Land reforms, and especially the single tax idea, 
have, as already stated, considerable hold in 
Australia, tho not at all the hold that they 
have in New Zealand. In Australia, South 
Australia leads in this. The peculiar social re- 
form characteristics of South Australia, and es- 
pecially its favorable attitude to land taxation, 
are probably due to the fact that it was colonized 
under the auspices of a company called the 
South Australian Colonization Association, and 
largely under the influence of idealists. One of 
the conditions was that the land should not be 
sold for less than £1 per acre, and that the rev- 
enue thus arising should be used for the immi- 
gration of agricultural laborers and the construc- 
tion of public works. Adelaide preserves the 
memory of this association in the naming of 
some of its streets for Mill, Hare, etc.’ 

The single tax idea was much helped in Aus- 
tralia by a visit from Henry George in 1890. 

One point in Australia is of special interest. 
It is said that ‘‘ Australia is a continent without 
an orphanage, a country without an orphan. 
Each waif is taken to a receiving-house, where 
itis cared for until a country home is found. 
The local volunteer societies canvass their neigh- 
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borhoods and send to the Children’s Committee 
of the Destitute Board the names and circum- 
stances of such families as they have found 
where children may be placed. The Children’s 
Committee selects that home which it judges is 
best adapted to the development and care of the 
child in question. Nochild is placed ina family 
so poor that the child might suffer hardship. 
The foster-parents receive a sum averaging 
$1.25 per week for the care of the child, and for 
proper clothing. When of school age the child 
must be in school. The local volunteer commit- 
tee looks after its care and culture, and zealous 
neighbors often assist in watching the growth 
and education of these happy children. When 
the child is 14 years old he begins to work. His 
earnings are placed in the postal savings bank, 
and at 17 or 18 he goes out into the world an 
independent man. ‘The State, at an expense of 
less than $70 a year, has raised a man or woman 
to contribute to its wealth, and prevented the 
manufacture of a criminal, and the expense of 
courts, prisons, and reformatories.”’ 

In Victoria and the other colonies there is a 
cumulative voting, property owners being en- 
titled to more than one vote. 
tralia, on the other hand, there is a strong agi- 
tation for woman’s suffrage, it being delayed 
mainly by the disagreement as to whether to 

ive woman’s suffrage with an educational quali- 

cation or no. The conservative element favors 
woman's suffrage, with the qualification affixed, 
believing that it will serve its interests. 

One problem that has vexed Australia consid- 
erably is that of the immigration and importa- 
tion of cheap labor. The importation of Chi- 
nese labor is more or less common 
to all Australia. According to the 
latest returns, there were 41,000 Chi- Cheap Labor. 
nese in Australia and New Zealand, 
engaged mainly in mining, agricul- 
ture, shopkeeping, and furniture-making. The 
latter industry seems to have become peculiarly 
theirs. In Victoria there are 9377 Chinese, 2994 
engaged in gold-mining, at weekly wages of 
from $5 to $7.50. The immigration of the Chi- 
nese, however, has, after an intense excitement, 
been carefully restricted in all Australia. The 
naturalization of the Chinese is forbidden ; in 
New South Wales £100 must be paid for every 
Chinaman landed ; in Queensland £500 must be 
paid, unless the Chinaman has a special permit. 

Kanaka labor has been another “ burning 
question.’’ Particularly has the introduction of 
Kanaka labor been a source of grievance to the 
trade-unions of Queensland. The Kanakas have 
been introduced mainly to work on the sugar 
plantations. The claim has been that white 
labor was unsuited to this work in this climate, 
while it was a good thing for the Kanakas, they 
going back to their Pacific island to carry home 
the benefits of civilization. On the other hand, 
the trade-unionists have asserted that this was 
simply an excuse to get cheap labor, that the im- 
portation of the Kanakas was simply a slave 
traffic, the Kanakas being decoyed from their 
island by the promise of fire water and being 
abused on the voyage, as in the horrors of the 
old slave ship. There is probably some exag- 
geration in this, but that the system is simply a 
way to get cheap labor there can be no question. 


All through Aus-- 
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It was proposed at one time to introduce coolies 
from India into Queensland, as was done into 
South Australia in 1882, but the Indian Govern- 
ment would not allow the coolies to be imported 

_ to work in the mines, and the Queensland plant- 
ers preferred Kanakas that had no government 
to protect them. Finally, however, mainly from 
the agitation of the trade-unions and the Labor 
Party, aided in part by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, after a struggle of 20 years 
Kanaka labor has become so strictly controlled 
as to be practically ended. In Queensland the 
latest victory of the Labor Party along this line 
has been to compel the government to turn the 
Kanakas out of the mail steamships of the Brit- 
ish-India Company and to make the company 
carry Europeans in their place. Such are the 
main developments of social reform in Australia 
apart from State socialism. ‘To this, however, 
we must give especial attention. The following 
account of Australian railroads is abridged from 
the United States Consular Report for August, 
1894, by Daniel W. Maratta, consul-general at 
Melbourne. He says: 


“By way of showing, comparatively, the progress of 
Tailways in Australia, it may be eA SD that here 
there is one mile of railway to each 344 inhabitants, as 
against 1888 in Great Britain, and 350in 
eee States. ‘ 

: e aggregate of the national debt 
f Railroads, of the colonies would appear to be dis- 
t proportionate when compared with the 
limited population of Australia, and 
complaints have frequently been made in the English 
ress that the colonies are unmindful of the festina 
ente, and all the good advice that convenient adage is 
supposed toinfer. The adverse criticism has not, how- 
ever, up to the present had a shadow of justification. 
Let it be remembered that the money borrowed has 
not been sunk in undertakings which will give no re- 
turn, but has been expended in works which are pro- 
ductive, yielding a direct return on the capital, and 
representing a greater value than the original cost ; 
for instance, the New South Wales lines, costing about 
434,500,000 ($167,879,000), are estimated to be worth 

more than £40,000,000 ($194,640,000). Further, the mone 

has been spent in developing large resources, whic 
add to the wealth of thecolonies. It is wise to empha- 
size this point, as it seems to have been overlooked to 
a large extent. In Europe the national debts of the 
various countries have been incurred hai ar 
through the expenses of prolonged wars, and the 
money has gone beyondrecovery; but in these colonies 
the expenditure is represented by public works, which 
are more valuable than the entire national debt, and 
pay a direct return, in some cases, equal to the interest 
due upon the capitalinvested. . . . : 

“The railways in all the colonies, with the exception 
of one or two lines, belong to the State. In New South 
Wales, the first railways were projected as far back as 
1846, and a few years afterward a company—the Sydney 
Tram and Railways Company—was formed. The 
company undertook the construction of a line from 
Sydney to Parramatta, a distance of 14 miles; but as 
the capital became absorbed before the work was 
completed, the company was unable to carry on oper- 
ations, and in the end the Government had to take 
the line, which was finished on September 26, 1855. _ 

“ A company also contemplated constructing a line 
from Newcastle to Maitland, but was unable to sur- 
amount the preliminary difficulties. 

“There are in New South Wales two important 
public lines constructed and maintained by private 
companies: (1) the railway between Deniliquin, in 
Riverina, and Moama, on the Murray River, 45 miles 
in length ; (2) a private line between Broken Hill, Sil- 
verton, and the South Australian border (35 miles), 
connecting with the South Australian lines, which, 
owing to the large traffic done with the Broken Hill 
mines, has been a financial success. ? : 

“There is a considerable number of private minor 
lines, principally running to coal mines, In the New- 
castle district there are 200 miles of private lines 
almost entirely used for the coal traffic. 

“In Victoria, the railways are under State control, 
altho they were initiated by private enterprise, By 
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March, 1853, three companies had been incorporated 
and secured extraordinary concessions in the shape of 
land and guaranteed interest. The Melbourne and 
Murray River Company was forced to sell to the gov- 
ernment in 1855, before any of their lines had been 
opened for traffic. The Geelong-Melbourne Company 
followed the same course in 1860, and only the Hobson’s 
Bay Railway Company held its own for some years, 
but in 1878 it sold its interests to the government for 
the sum of £1,320,800, 

“The system of placing the railways under the man- 
agement of commissioners, and practically separating 
them from political control, has been adopted in the 
four principal colonies, and, as already stated, experi- 
ence is proving that the change has been a very wise 
one. 

_ “In Western Australia railway construction is in 
its infancy. There are 204 miles of line constructed 
and managed by the Government, and, in addition, 
about 453 miles of lines are owned by private com- 
panies. The first line was opened as recently as July, 
1876, and latterly much progress has been shown, the 
land-grant system having to some extent been adopted. 

“In Queensland, the railways are owned by the 
ss the first line having been opened in July, 
TBORS Pan Be: cas 
_“The railways of the colonies have been compara- 
tively free from terrible accidents. During the period 
1892-93 there were no fatal accidents upon New South 
Wales railways to passengers from causes beyond 
their own control, and the proportion of injuries to 
passengers Was 0.4 per 1,000,c00, . . .”” 


But this is not a complete view of Australian 
State socialism. It may be supplemented by 
the following quotations from Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Problems of Greater Britain : 


“The railways are used for the spread of education, 
and in New South Wales and some other colonies the 
school children are carried free of charge. In Victoria 
remissions of fares are made in the case of students in 
the schools of mines and in the schools of design. 
Specially low rates exist in all the colonies for suburban 
traffic. The fares in the neighborhood of Melbourne, 
for a district nearly 30 miles across, are, for single 
journeys, 1d. a mile, first-class, and a. a mile second- 
class; and return tickets are given at %d@. a mile, first- 
class, and Wd.a mile second-class; while monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly tickets are granted 
at great reductions even upon these low rates. The 
result is a wonderful spread of suburban railroad 
traveling, and the custom in Victoria is so developed 
that out of the large number of persons working in 
Melbourne who come in by train every day, a con- 
siderable proportion come to the town a second time 
in the evening to visit the theaters. The lowness of 
railway fares in Victoria is the more striking when we 
remember that wages are twice as high for shorter 
hours as they are in England, and that coal costs 
nearly twice as much. No one in Victoria now advo- 
cates private ownership of railways (p. 108). 

“Not only have the State railways of Victoria been 
placed under non-political management, but this has 
been the case with the public departments generally. 
The commissioners appointed to free the public ser- 
vice from the former incubus of political patronage 
are as well paid as the judges, and as free from pres- 
sure of any kind. The Civil Service Commissioners 
of Victoria, who are three in number, began their 
work some five years ago by visiting every place in 
the colony where public officers were stationed, learn- 
ing the nature of their duties, determining their rela- 
tive importance, and classifying the officers accord- 
ingly. Salaries were systematized and made uniform 
in all departments, and appointments and promotions 
are now determined by the board (pp. 199-200). 

“The principle of Government cooperation with local- 
ities has been carried into a large number of different 
fields in the colony of Victoria: tramways, for exam- 

le, are constructed by municipalities on Government 
oans, the State borrowing money for the municipal- 
ities on the best terms which the colony can command 
in the market, but the municipalities ultimately be- 
coming the owners of the lines (p. 203). 

“In Victoria the municipalities will become the own- 
ers of the tramway lines without purchase and with- 
out payment. The tramway companies, in the mean 
time, are forced to repair the adjoining roads, and the 
municipalities have not merely the reversion of the 
lines themselves, but in Melbourne alone have ob- 
tained from the companies nearly 4o miles of excellent 
wood pavement, while the companies are paying 4 
large dividend upon their shares (p. 203). 
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“But the most notable instance in Victoria of the 
characteristically Victorian effort to unite central ac- 
tion with local Knowledge and local control is seen in 
the irrigation system, which will change the whole 
physical aspect of the country, as well as affect its 
political future (p. 204).”” 


So far, Mr. Dilke. It must be remembered, 

however, that there is another side. 

State socialism is not socialism, and 

Unfavorable State socialism in Australia has 

. View of inany blots. Perhaps the best state- 

Australian ent of the unfavorable view is the 

oe: chapter on State Soczalism in the 

Antipodes, by Charles Fairfield, in 

A Plea for Liberty. Among other things, Mr. 
Fairfield says : 


“During the last 20 years professional office-holders, 
paid legislators, half-educated dreamers and enthusi- 
asts in Australasia have attempted to satisfy these 
new and vague longings; to enact the part of a State 
socialistic ‘stage uncle’ toward the Democracy there, 
but have never had sufficient thoroughness or daring 
to carry out socialistic or collectivist maxims and 
theories of government and society, maxims and 
theories which, at all events, are consistent, precise, 
and of logical obligation, if once we grant the social- 
ist’s premises. State socialism in the Antipodes has 
therefore been a hybrid affair—the tentative experi- 
ment of men who hoped to do partly, and without 
committing themselves too far, what thoughtful so- 
cialists and collectivists tell us they can do completely, 
if we will only give them a free hand, Experiments 
in cryptosocialism, tried upon a society at base free, 
commercial, modern, English, would long ago have 
broken down on the financial side, had it not been that 
the legendary repute of those lands for natural wealth, 
such as gold, wool, a fruitful soil, and a fine climate, 
has tempted investors in Europe to fling their money 
at the heads of Australasian borrowers. Latterly, as 
the frightful cost and necessarily unproductive results 
of State socialism became apparent to colonial minis- 
ters, they have, to prevent a collapse of the whole 
thing, been driven to apply for ever-recurring loans 
in Europe on false pretenses. . (153). The truth 
is, that nothing definite can be known about the 
finances of the Australasian colonies. 

“State socialism there dares not present a genuine 
balance sheet. As may also be said of the French Re- 
public at this day, there is in Australasia no system of 

ublic accounts similar to that which prevails in Down- 
ing Street. In Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and New Zealand the control 
of expenditure by local parliamentsis really very weak. 
No attempt has been made to introduce the imperial 
system of simple, methodical, and exact account keep- 
ing, Audit or check upon public expenditure is loose 
and ineffective in all the colonies, 

“Tf we in England really understand the system of 
book-keeping, and the object on which debts are spent 
in Victoria, we know more than the colonists them- 
selves know. . es 

“Meanwhile, for years te reports of imaginary 
surpluses, as well as misleading and worthless ‘ official’ 
statistics, have been circulated in the Australasian 
colonies, and have been carelessly reproduced here. 
The statement is constantly put forward, for example, 
that the Victorian State railways, which are supposed 
to represent an expenditure on productive public 
works of the bulk of the money ceanounee by that 
colony since 1865, honestly earn a surplus in excess of 
the interest on their cost. That statement is not and 
never has been true. The memorandum from the 
Railway Commissioners read with the budget state- 
ment in the Victorian Assembly on July 31, 1890, at last 
frankly admits that the earnings of the State rail- 
ways fell short of the accruing interest for the year by 
more than £220,000,”” (155). 


References : Among the best books on Australia are 
Blair’s Cyclopedia of Australasia (1881); Zhe States- 
man’s Year Book; various Australian statistical re- 
ports and blue books; Westgarth’s Half a Century of 
Australian Progress piso) ; Tregarthen’s Australian 
Commonwealth (1893) 3 The Report on Australia of the 
(British) Royal Commission on Labor (vol. li., 1893) ; 
Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain. For 
the unfavorable view of so-cailed Australian socialism, 
see Charles Fairfield’s chapter on Socéalism in the An- 
tepodes, in A Plea for Liberty. The Journal of the De- 
partment of Labor of the New Zealand Government, 
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thly (2d), published by the Government printer, 
S. Costall, Gretihgton, N. Z., gives considerable infor- 
mation about Australia, 


AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM.— 
The Australian ballot system was introduced 
into the United States in 1888. The purpose of 
this system is to secure secrecy of the ballot and 
prevent partisans from intimidating and cor- 
rupting voters. It wasadopted first by the State 
of Massachusetts and the city of Loutsville, Ky- 
The so-called Saxton Bill, which passed the New 
York Legislature in 1888 and 1 889, embodied the 
principle of this system, but it was declared un- 
constitutional, and vetoed by Governor Hill. By 
his advice a reformed ballot bill was introduced 
in the Legislature in 1889, but was not passed. 
In the following year a compromise of the Hill 
and Saxton bills resulted in another bill, which 
was successful, and which was amended in 18o1. 

In 1889 the Legislatures of several States fol- 
lowed the lead of Massachusetts, and passed 
laws adopting this system of voting. These 
States, in the order given, were as follows: In- 
diana, Montana, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, and Con- 
necticut. These laws were similar to that of 
Massachusetts, with the exception of that of 
Connecticut, which differed considerably from 
it. In 1890 laws were passed by the Legisla- 
tures of Washington, New York, Maryland, ' 
New Jersey, and Vermont, which were more or 
less modifications of the Australian system. 

In 1891 laws founded upon the Australian 
system were adopted by the Legislatures of 
the States of Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, West Virginia, and the 
Territory of Arizona; and in 1892 Iowa and 
Mississippi followed suit. Thus there are (1895) 
but ro States and Territories which have not 
adopted this method. These are Alabama, Flor- ~ 
ida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and the Territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Utah. A reformed bal- 
lot bill passed one branch of the Kansas Legis- 
lature. 

The distinctive feature of this system is that 
the names of all the candidates are placed on one 
ticket, and the names of all for whom the citizen 
does not wish to vote are crossed off by a blue 
pencil, provided by the authorities. Directions 
are given on each ticket, clearly printed in red 
ink, as to how many candidates must be voted 
for. If one votes for more than the limited num- 
ber of candidates his vote is irregular. 

In New York and New Jersey the laws require 
that each party ticket be printed on a separate 
ballot, and therefore no marking is required for 
straight voting. In New York the paster ballot 
is permitted, for the benefit mainly, itis claimed, 
of the blind and the illiterate. In all the other 
States which have adopted this system the sin- 
gle ballot is used. The names of all the candi- 
dates are printed on one sheet, and the voter in- 
dicates his choice by marking. There are two. 
ways of grouping the names of the candidates. 
Inthe Australian plan the titles of the offices are 
alphabetically arranged, the names of the can- 
didates being attached, and also usually their 
party connection. 
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AUSTRIA AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
Austria, or Austria-Hungary, its present politi- 
cal name, grew up from the small margraviate 
Austria (German: Ostreich, Oesterreich—ze., 
the Eastern Country) founded by Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, and raised to a duchy by 
Emperor Frederic I. in the twelfth century, the 
crown of which is hereditary since 1282 in the 
family of the Habsburgs (their name deriving 
from the Habichtsburg or hawk castle in Swit- 
zerland) and since 1780 in the branch of Habs- 
burg-Lorraine. It embraces now the kingdoms 
of Hungary, Bohemia, Galicia, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia-Slavonia ; the archduchies of lower and 
upper Austria ; the duchies of Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Silesia, and Bukovina ; the 
principalities of Transylvania, Tyrols, and Vo- 
tarlberg ; the margraviates of Moravia and Is- 
tria ; and the counties of Goerz and Gradisca. 
(The Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzego- 
yina, occupied after the suppression of the mu- 
tiny of 1878, have been since under the admin- 
istration of Austria-Hungary, but are not yet 
formally incorporated with it.) 


I. StTaTistics AND History. 


Austria has an area of 240,942 Square miles, and, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the census of December 31, 
1890, a population of 43,000,000. With regard to nation- 

ality it consists of 11,000,000 Germans, 
= ee ere orice si ge (Bo- 
: emian, Moravian, an ovak), 5,000,000 
Population, Ruthenians, 4,000,000 Poles, Cpe 
Serbs and Croats, 3,000,000 Roumanians, 
2,000,000 Slovens, and 1,000,000 Italians. 
With regard to religious belief there are 27,000,000 
Roman Catholics, 5,000,000 Greek Catholics, 4,000,000 
Protestants, 4,000,000 Byzantine Greeks, 2,000,000 Jews, 
and 1,000,000 Armenian Catholics, Unitarians, and non- 
Christians. With regard to occupation the pepetation 
consists of 12,000,000 farmers and farm hands, 4,000,000 
manufacturers, 2,500,000 day laborers, 1,500,000 house 
servants, 1,000,000 commercial people, 400,000 proprie- 
tors, pensioners, and rentiers, 280,000 active soldiers, 
200,000 miners and smelters, 150,000 professors, artists, 
and authors, 100,000 teachers, 100,000 lower government 
servants, 90,000 government Officials, 60,000 ecclesiastics, 
20,000,000 family members, and a remainder of 700,000 of 
various or unknown occupations, 


These statistics show the very. great diversity 
of race, language, religion, and condition which 
prevail in the empire, and an understanding of 
which, in part at least, is necessary to under- 
standing the social problems and conditions of 
the empire. Says the Report on Austria of the 
(English) Royal Commission on Labor : 


“The modern history of Austria is a history of ter- 
ritorial contraction combined with a process of polit- 
ical consolidation, resulting in the increased force that 
comes from a concentration of energy. The wars 
which preceded the downfall of the Napoleonic des- 
potism, and the reactionary and autocratic policy of 
the Emperor Francis and his minister Prince Metter- 
nich make the history of the earlier years of the cen- 
tury comparatively unimportant from an economic 
point of view. It was only with the ‘great uprising’ 
of 1848 and the accession of the present emperor that 
social questions were once more brought prominently 
forward ; and though, when the fear of revolution had 
passed away, the promises made under 
the immediate pressure of danger were 
for the most part forgotten, the inter- 
ests of the working classes and their 
claims to consideration were never again 
entirely neglected, and, as Professor Bryce has said of 
Germany, ‘after the first reaction had spent itself... 
a real though slow progress toward free constitutional 
life’ may be observed.... | ’ 

“When the Emperor Francis Joseph began to reign, 
the popular movement of 1848 was at its height in his 
dominions. The revolt and reconquest of Vienna and 
the national risings in Italy, Bohemia, Croatia, and 
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Hungary immediately preceded his accession to the 
throne left vacant Phe abdication of Ferdinand II. 
The declaration of Hungarian independence and the 
prompt suppression of the Magyar patriots, with Rus- 
sia’s help, the reconquest of Northern Italy, and the 
abrogation of the constitution granted to Austria in 
1849 followed closely on his acceptance of the imperial 
crown, Then came a period ay renewed absolutism, 
when Austria, in close alliance with the Catholic party, 
ruled as before over a loosely compacted mass of hetero- 
geneous nationalities and acted as the leading spirit in 
the Germanic Confederation. The war of Italian in- 
dependence, however, and the gradual rise of the 
Prussian power under King William I, and Count Bis- 
marck completely changed the position of affairs. 
The quarrel over Schleswig- Holstein and the war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia led in 1866 to the formation 
of the North German Confederation and the severance 
of Austria, ‘with her German population of 7,000,000, ” 
from the Germanic body. The final loss of Italy fol- 
lowed, but aremnant of the Italian-speaking popula- 
tion still remained in the Adriatic provinces, and thus 
Francis Joseph was left to rule an empire in which the 
German nucleus was almost overwhelmed by alien 
elements—Magyar, Slav, Roumanian, and Italian—and, 
as Mr. Fyffe puts it, ‘the political life of Austria be- 
came a series of distracting complications.’ 

_““The period between 1866 and Count Taaffe’s acces- 
sion to power, in 1879, atime when Austria played an 
important part in European politics, was also marked 
by many, and, on the whole, salutary changes in the 
internal constitution of the empire. ... 

“ After the war with Prussia the Emperor assumed a 
still more conciliatory attitude, especially toward 
Hungary. Count Belcredi, the supporter of Federal- 
ism and of the national aspirations of the Slavs, was 
dismissed from office in February, 1867, and the recon- 
ciliation with the Magyars was analty cemented by 
the coronation of Pe pd C9 as King of Hungary 
(June 8, 1867), and the establishment of the dual system 
which still prevails in the empire. : 

“According to this system, the kingdoms and prov- 
inces which make up the dual monarchy or empire of 
Austria-Hungary are divided into two groups, the 
‘Austrian dominions’ and the ‘Hungarian dominions,’ 
united under one dynasty and having certain specified 
home and foreign affairs in common with one another. 
To Hungary were granted freedom of the press, equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law, the right of combina- 
tion and public meeting, and full religious toleration, 
while the control of taxation and the power of in- 
creasing the army were intrusted to the representa- 
tives of the people sitting in the Hungarian Reichstag, 
or Legislative Assembly, and in the Croato-Slavonian 
Diet. At the same time Austria received a responsible 
ministry, acting in concert with a bi-cameral Reichs- 
rath. Special delegations, returned by the Austrian 
Reichsrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, were to 
legislate for all matters,in which both component 
parts of the empire were concerned, while such sub- 
jects as were not expressly reserved to the Reichs- 
rath were to be debated in the provincial diets. In 
addition to the Imperial Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Finance, special departments were formed . 
for the government of the dependencies represented 
in the Reichsrath and of the dependencies of the 
Hungarian crown. Subordinate to these departments 
were the provincial authorities, and beneath these 
again were the district and communal authorities. 
There were also commercial courts and various pro- 
vincial and district courts of justice, with appeals to 
the supreme judicial courts. Industrial questions, 
as before, usually fell under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary civil authorities. The political events which 
followed the conclusion of the long Hungarian strug- 
gle, the Franco-Prussian War, and the consolida- 
tion of the German Empire, need hardly be touched 
on here, since they only indirectly affected the Aus- 
trian labor question. More important from an eco- 
nomic point of view is Count Hohenwart’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reconstitute the empire on a ‘na- 
tional’ basis, and to place Galicia and Bohemia in the 
same positionas Hungary The separatist tendencies 
of Bohemia were crushed, but the next few years 
(1872-74) were marked by areaction against the influ- 
ence of the Papacy, and by the passing of an Electoral 
Reform Bill, which substituted the system of direct 
election of the members of the Reichsrath for the 
former system of indirect election through the provin- 
cial diets, though it preserved the principle of pro- 
portional representation. The Eastern complications, 
which resulted in the Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878), 
brought an increase of territory to Austria by the ces- 
sion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and added a new 
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element to the intricacy of the internal relations with 
which Count Taaffe was called on to deal when he be- 
came Prime Minister in 1879.” 3 

Since this event the history of Austria has been 
closely identified with the social problems of which 
we treat in the second portion of this article. 

The Budget estimate for the common affairs of the 
monarchy was, in 1895, 152,058,203 florins; the esti- 
mate of the total expenditure was 152,058, of which 

133,027,338 were for the army and navy. 
The total eee of area Mae Riko 

i 6,064,006,000 florins, the florin being abou 
pace ane } coats. The revenue of Austria proper 

Commerce. for 1893 was estimated at 619,105,779 

florins, 110,045,000 from direct taxes, 

293,509,632 from indirect, 123,857,130 from 
railways. The expenditure was estimated at 618,694,237 
florins, 4,650,000 for the imperial household, 101,268,120 
for the ministry of commerce, 158,328,038 for interest 
and sinking fund on the public debt. ; 

The peace footing of the Austrian army 1S 347,207 
troops, the war footing 1,753,583. In case of war the 
number of men who would be obliged to serve in the 
Landsturm is over 4,000,000. The navy consists of 117 
ships, rr armor-clad. ; 

Austria is principally an agricultural State, her large 
plains in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia producing 
great quantities of surplus grain, mostly exported to 
Germany and Belgium; fine cattle are raised in her 
mountainous part, as well as in the “‘ Pusztas” (prairies) 
of Hungary. Lower Austria, with Vienna, Bohemia, 
Silesia, Moravia, and Styria, are the great manufactur- 
ing centers, and export a great amount of hardware, 
sugar, glassware, flour, woolen goods, gloves, linen 
goods, and articles of luxury, as amber, meerschaum, 
Teather goods, etc. Minerals, poultry, fish, wool, 
and wine are also produced and exported in large 

quantities. Unfortunately the profits of 
all the natural richness and the hard 


ndustry, workof the laboring classes go largely 
= my: into the pockets of a few great estate 

owners, manufacturers, bankers, and 
trusts, The lower classes are overtaxed, live very 


poorly, often near starvation, but they are beginning 
to be aroused by socialistic ideas to claim their share 
cfthe profits from the real or seeming vampires, and 
their malcontentedness is directed principally against 
the nobility and the Jews. 

(For statistics as to the division of the soil, see AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 

The export and import trade of,the Austrian Empire 
has developed notably during the last two decades, 
and the total value of the foreign trade has increased 
almost threefold since 1853. It is true that the rapid 
increase between 1879 and 1883 was followed by a 
period of comparative depression, but since the falling 
off was most marked in the department of manufac- 
tured goods, it is probable that it may, in part, at 
least, be attributed to increased manufacturing ac- 
tivity in Austria itself. 

The total exports of Austria, including Hungary, Bos- 
nia, and Herzegovina, were, in 1893, 799,200,000 florins 
and the imports 683,200,000, There were, January, 1894, 
18,038 miles of railway in Austria and Hungary, of 
which 7124 were owned and 6138 more were worked 
by the State. (For further consideration of Austrian 
railways, see the second portion of this article; also 
RAILROADS, AUSTRIA.) : 

Austria had, in r891, 18,666 elementary schools; Hun-. 
@ary, 16,870. Hungary has also 729 institutions for the 
care of young children, 89 humanistic schools, and 30 
prison schools. There are in the empire 437 middie 
schools, rr State universities, 45 theological colleges, 7 
Government technical high schools, 1500 special tech- 
nical schools (business, agriculttre, art, music, etc.). 

According to official statistics, 86 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age were attending school in Austria in 
1801. 

There are 16 penal establishments in Austria, and in 
1890 there were 29,090 convictions for crime in Austria, 
5512 convictions for less serious offenses, 536,301 for 
misdemeanors ; in Hungary, in 1889, 10,889 for crime; 
75,064 for less serious offenses. In Austria, 207,915 per- 
sons were relieved in 1890, besides 53,152 persons re- 
lieved in poorhouses, 


II. Soctat Rerorm. 


The history of modern social reform in Austria 
begins with the revolutions of 1848. The years 
previous to this had been marked in industrial 
evolution mainly by the decay of the ancient 
guilds and the development of modern ideas, 
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The revolutions of 1848 witnessed national po- 
litical uprisings in Vienna, Italy, Bohemia, Cro- 
atia,and Hungary. A constitution was granted 
to Austria, but was soon abrogated and impe- 
rial absolutism in close alliance with the Catho- 
lic power reigned supreme. In 1859, however, 
an industrial code was passed which enjoined 
upon all manufacturers the maintenance of their 
relations with the guilds, or the restoration of 
such relations where they had been discontinued, 
but the guilds continued to decline in spite of 
all efforts. Progress was mainly political. 

In 1866 Prussia gained the severance of Aus- 
tria from the Germanic confederation, and Italy 
soon after gained her freedom. Hungary, too, 
grew more and more restless, and the Emperor 


had to grant concessions, till the present dual 


political system was organized in 1867. Since 
1879, when Count Taaffe came into power, the 
government has been compelled to do more and 
more for the working classes. This, however, 
has been forced upon the government by the 
labor party, which in Austria, more than in most 
countries of Europe, has been purely socialistic. 


A Viennese Working Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society was started under the influence of Lassalle’s 
agitation in 1867; and on Lassalle’s birth- 
day, April 11, 1869, it published the first 
number of the Vol/éstzmme. In 1869 del- 
egates were sent to the German Social- 
ist Congress at Eisenach. The Govern- 
ment now prohibited all socialist meetings, and the so- 
cialist agitation had to be concentrated on the effort to 
obtain freedom of coalition and universal suffrage. 
In 1872 a Radical Labor Party was formed by a few 
dissenting members, while the members of the old 
Labor Party were called the Moderates. The Radicals 
favored Federalism and the national aspirations of the 
Czechs, and worked with the Feudal Clerical Party, 
with whom they had nothing in common save to defeat 
the Liberals. The Moderates worked with the Liber- 
als, because they believed that nothing could be done 
for socialism till the old priestly and feudal ascend- 
ancy was broken up. 

After the German laws against the Social Democrats 
were passed in 1878, the Austrian socialists, in part 
lost heart. The Radicals declared for anarchism an 
the Moderates for the Liberals. The Austrian Chris- 
tian socialists supported the Ministry of Count Taaffe 
in legislative reforms. Betwe 1882 and 1884 the an- 
archists attempted much violence in Austria; the 
Government resorted to strong measures, and the so- 
cialist papers suffered much. Nevertheless, work 
went on, the trade-unions became the camping grounds 
for the socialists, and much propaganda was carried 
on, From 1886 the movement has made steady prog- 
ress. In 1888 the conference at Hainfield, eels 
through the influence of the Glerchheit, Dr. Adler’s 
paper, the Moderates and those Radicals who were 
not anarchists came together. 

This conference, which sat till January 1, 1889, was 
attended by representatives of all the divisions of the 
Austrian Labor Party, in the Slav and Romance, as well 
as in the German provinces of the empire. The pro- 
gram or declaration of principles then drawn up, and 
accepted with only three dissenting voices, forms the 
best illustration of the attitude neonnee by the new 
party. ‘With this declaration,” says Herr Kari Kaut- 
Sey who himself took an active part in the conference, 
“the Austrian Labor Party again took up the position 
assumed by modern scientific socialism, the same 
pean which German Social Democracy has adopt- 
e 


Socialiam. 


The program of the New Austrian Labor Party, as 
presented to the Hanfield Conference, runs as follows : 

“The Social Democratic Labor Party in Austria aims 
at winning for the whole people, without distinction of 
nationality, race, or sex, freedom from the fetters of 
economic dependence, abolition of political disquali- 
fications (Rechtslosigkeit), and deliverance from intel- 
lectual degradation (geistige Verktimmerung), The 
cause of the present unsatisfactory conditions is not to 
be sought in isolated political provisions, but in the 
fact which molds and governs the whole state of so- 
ciety, that the instruments of labor (Arbeitsmittel) are 
monopolized by a few proprietors (Besitzender). The 
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working classes, who have the power to labor, thus 
become the slaves of the capitalistic class, who possess 
the instruments of labor, and whose political and eco- 
nomic supremacy finds expression in the modern State. 
Private ownership in the instruments of production, 
which indicates politically a State founded on class 
distinctions (Klassenstaat), signifies economically the 
increasing poverty of the masses (Massenarmuth), and 
the growing degradation of ever-widening sections of 
the population (Volksschichte).” 

The party thus, as was recognized in the speeches 
which followed the introduction of the program, began 
by adopting the standpoint of Karl Marx, and recog- 
nizing that a certain social and economic development 
aut precede the full acceptance of socialist prin- 
ciples. 

he Hainfield Conference gave the Austrian Labor 
Party a compact organization and a definite plan of 
action, and its effects were soon felt in the rapid ad- 
vance made by the Social Democraticmovement. The 
socialist papers obtained a wider circulation meetings, 
for the propagation of socialist doctrines were held, 
and many new workmen’s associations were founded. 
The political and economic conditions of the time 
further favored this development. In 1889 the Liberal 
Party in the Government appointed a committee to in- 
aes into the advisability of establishing Labor 
hambers in Austria. Altho this committee had no 
practical result, as far as its immediate object was 
concerned it appears to have brought together a large 
number of workmen from all parts of the empire, and 
to have thus indirectly helped on the cause of Social 
Democracy by acting as an international Austrian con- 
ference on a small scale. 

Strikes and agitation became common, and the 
Government be tried repression. Papers were 
suppressed and the editors of the Gletchheit arrested 
on charges of anarchism. Nevertheless, a second gen- 
eral congress was held at Vienna, June 28-30, 1897. 

According to the report presented by the Austrian 
Social Democrats tothe International Congress held at 
Zurich in July, 1893, the events of the second confer- 
ence of Vienna convinced the Austrian bureaucracy 
that the existence of a powerful and determined So- 
cial Democratic organization among the working 
classes could not be ignored, and, recognizing this 
fact, the authorities permitted the resolutions of the 
conference to be quietly carried out, and a Social Dem- 
ocratic party to be formed. 

The winter of 1892 was marked in Austria by agita- 
tion on the part a4 the Social Democrats against the 
censorship of the press. i 

The early months of 1893 saw the opening of ‘‘a cam- 
paign in favor of universal, equal, and direct suffrage,” 
which was maintained until the autumn session of Par- 
liament. In April universal suffrage was granted in 
Belgium, and the victory of the Belgian workmen was 
hailed by the Austrian Social Democrats as an earnest 
of their own future success. 

It was under these circumstances that the May Day 
celebrations of 1893 took place throughout the empire, 
and they developed into a gigantic demonstration, not 
for the eight-hour day only, but also for the suffrage. 
In Vienna 150,000 men and women marched in military 
order through the streets. A few weeks later the 
political victories gained by the German Social De- 
mocracy at the ballot-box were celebrated throughout 
the empire in a series of magnificent meetings, at all 
of which the pledge was taken to do battle for the 
suffrage. In July 500,000 working men and women 
gathered in the very heart of Vienna and declared 
they would neither rest nor be deterred by any sacri- 
fice until they had won. ; ah 

On October 10 Count Taaffe introduced his bill, 
granting a very much enlarged suffrage. Neverthe- 
less, altho by the provisions of the new bill the num- 
bef of voters in Austria would be doubled, the Social 
Democrats would only agree to accept it as a movein 
the right direction. his was the attitude consistently 
maintained in the various meetings of the working 
classes which followed on the introduction of Count 
Taaffe’s scheme; and when the German Liberals, the 
Feudal Clericals, and the Poles, representing respec- 
tively the dourgeotsie, the landed interest, and the 
National Party, combined to gpncee the bill and to 
pring about the resignation of the Ministry, Dr. Adler 
stated that the Social Democrats would “heartily 
welcome the new constellation in the political heavens, 
seeing that it at last united all the propertied and priv- 
ileged classes against the onslaught of the proletariat, 
and that ‘now the brawls and squabbles of the nation- 
alities would cease, and the war of classes would be- 

in.’ The subject of the suffrage is now the principal 
_ one before the Austrian Parliament. 
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_ Other evidences of the progress made by the agita- 
tion of the Social Democracy are the formation of nu- 
merous political clubs and the strength of their press. 
At present the party owns 13 German, eight Czec y»and 
two Polish political po exclusive of trade journals. 
These papers are all weeklies and semi-weeklies, and 
their circulation grows rapidly. The Arbetter-Zettung, 
published in Vienna, has an edition of 19,000, the edition 
of the Vienna Volhs_ Tribune is gooo, the circulation of 
the Arbetterinnen-Zeitung (female workers’ paper) is 


4000, 

The great obstacle to the spread of socialism in Aus- 
tria is the presence of the anarchists, with whom the 
socialists are continually confounded by the Govern- 
ment, tho the two parties are now completely distinct. 
Roman Catholic Christian socialism has had consider- 
able development in Austria, under the patronage of 
Prince Lichtenstein and others, but it has meant little 
more than the Church of Rome taking an interest in 
political and social questions from the ecclesiastical 
paternal standpoint. The distinctive trade-union 
movement in Austria runs parallel with the socialist 
movement. The Industrial Code of 1859, 
trying to compel a aa and em- 

loyees to unite in trade guilds, had Trade-Unions, 
ailed. In 1869 a demonstration in 
Vienna won the right of combination 
for working men, and trade-unions slowly developed. 
A law of 1883 greatly modified the code of 1859. In 
June, 1891, an interesting report on Austrian trade- 
unionism was read before the second conference of the 
Social Democratic Party. According to statistics fur- 
nished by the various associations, for which, however, 
only approximate accuracy could be claimed, it ap- 
peared that while the number of trade-unions and 
mutual improvement societies (Bz/dungsvereine) in 
Austria had more than doubled since the Hainfeld 
Conference of 1888, the number of members belonging 
to these societies had increased more than threefold 
during the same period. The report puts the total 
number of trade-unions at about 300, with a total mem- 
bership of about 60,000. The report further stated that 
improved rates of wages, reduced hours of work, and 
the wider extension of labor agitation had proved 
that the trade-union organization had not been with- 
out effect. The publications of the Labor Press had 
also increased in number and importance, and their 
circulation had tripled or lineata led. A resolution 
in favor of the support of the trade-union movement 
by the Social Democratic Party was unanimously 
adopted, and a proposal was made for the formation 
of special unions for working women. 

According to the Arbetter Kalender for 1893, there 
were in Austria 148 trade-unions and political associ- 
ations, 143 benefit societies, 296 mutual improvement 
societies, 51 social unions, 37 provident and distributive 
societies. (This does not include Hungary.) The 
chief centers of Austrian trade-unionism are the indus- 
trial and populous districts of Lower Austria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia, while about a fifth of the total number 
of associations are establishedin Vienna. The highest 
organization is found in the printing trade and in the 
textile and metal industries. 

Industrial arbitration has had considerable develop- 
mentin Austria. Industrial courts were established 
by the code of 1869 and committees of arbitration in 
1888. Evencompulsory arbitration has been advocated 
by the factory inspectors. In 1887 an act was passed 
compelling all employers to insure their employees 
against accidents. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts for this purpose, and in each district an associa- 
tion of 18 members, one third elected by employers, 
one third by employees, and one third nominated by 
the Government, controls the insurance. 

Cooperation began in Austria from 1850 to 1860, but 
has not had great development. A union of coopera- 
tive societies was organized in Vienna in 1874, with 217 
societies in 1892, The same year there were 25or co- 
operative societies in Austria, of which 1882 were loan 
societies and about 300 distributive. Post-office savings 
banks have had more development. The system was 
established in 1871 by Herr Schaffle, when Minister of 
Commerce, and by 1891 had 4767 banks, with 847,716 
depositors. es. ; 

he history of railroads in Austria is of, interest, 
showing how she, a great conservative State, has 
been forced into the State railroad sys- 
tem almost against her will, and how ; 
it has prospered and recently become Railroads, 
among the most progressive systems in 
Europe. We take the history of the ‘ ‘ 
early years asit is given in Professor Hadley’s Ravv- 
road. 7; ransportation : . ; 
“When railroads were first invented Austria was the 
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home of bigoted conservatism. The Austrian Court 
and statesmen looked upon the new contrivance witha 
distrust, which was, from their point of view, well 
founded. Such rapid movement seemed to savor of 
dangerous radicalism, not to say revolution. The Em- 
peror, in 1836, made up his mind to sign a railroad 
charter only on the somewhat dubious ground that 
‘the thing can’t maintain itself, anyhow. ; 

“ Railroads insisted on coming, whether monarchical 
governments liked them or not; and they did so much 
good when they came that the Government soon de- 
cided that they were a good thing, and gave them 
paternal assistance, either in the form of guaranty of 
interest or or direct State construction. This period 
in Austria lasted from about 1840 to 1848; it was a time 
of active railroad-building, The revolution of 1848 and 
the Hungarian war threw all industry into confusion. 
Under these circumstances Austria pursued exactly 
the opposite policy to that of Prussia. The Prussian 
Government tried to help railroads by buying them at 
low prices; the Austrian Government, by selling them 
at low prices. There can be little doubt that the Aus- 
trian Government during this period was greatly in- 
fluenced by the example of France, and desired not to 
own its roads, but to have them owned and built by 
private companies, in systems radiating from Vienna, 
as the French lines radiated from Paris. 

“The system was one which did not bear transplant- 
ing. It had grown up and had been found serviceable 
in France, because France was so closely knit together 
and centered around Paris so completely. In Austria 
it was quite different. The country consists of many 
distinct States, not even bound together by ties of lan- 
guageorofrace. That Viennais the seat of government 
for them all is scarcely more than a political accident. 
The conditions of trade are in many respects like those 
of the United States. They have their international 
cattle trade and grain trade; their combined rail and 
water routes on export business; their interstate com- 
merce troubles and their granger troubles, They have 
a water route of dominant importance—the Danube, 
competing with their east and west trunk lines. With 
these and many other through-business complications, 
it is easy to see that the example of France could only 
prove misleading. They succeeded in appropriating 
some of its evil results, with none of its good ones. 
The State sold many lines in 1853 at about half their 
cost of construction. So far was this from stimulating 
the enterprise of private companies that, in 1859, some 
of the most important connecting links in Austria’s 
trunk-line system were but half built. Her decisive 
defeat by France in that year was largely due tothe 
unreadiness of her railroad system; and the same 
thing made itself felt to a less extent in the war with 
Prussia in 1866. 

“The period of listlessness, which ended about the 

time of the war with Prussia, was followed by a period 
of wild speculation, which did not end until the crisis 
of 1873. In spite of stringent legal provisions the 
same abuses manifested themselves in Austria that 
had been found in other countries with fewer laws. 
Construction companies were numerous, and left such 
a bad name that tocall a man ‘a constructor’ is, in 
Germany, far more i iggowe mere than to call him a 
liar. One example will suffice to show the reckless- 
ness, or rather light-headedness, of Austrian specula- 
tion at this time. It is all the more noticeable because 
Haberer, in his Raclroad History, related it as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world. 
_ “*The crisis of 1873 brought to light a serious defect 
in Austrian law. While one concern after another 
went under, the holders of bonds or debentures were 
resting quietly in the belief that their interests were 
secured. But when one and another of these roads 
became unable to pay their interest, the matter was 
looked into thoroughly, and it was found that the 
whole debt was unsecured, for altho there were nom- 
inal mortgages on the property, these mortgages had 
no legal authority, because they were not recorded 
in the manner prescribed by law.’ 

“The prostration which followed the crisis of 1873 
almost forced Austria into a policy of active State in- 
terference. This soon took the direction of extension 
of Stateownership. In Hungary this policy had never 
been completely abandoned, In Austria itself it had 
been out of favor for twenty years; and this fact, com- 
bined with the not over-prosperous condition of the 
Austrian treasury, made it impossible to move rapidly. 
Three quarters of the lines are still in the hands of 
private companies ; but matters unquestionably tend 
in the direction of State management.” So writes 
Professor Hadley. 

Since this time the policy of State management has 
progressed till now about three quarters of the lines 
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are in Government hands and _ return to the Govern- 
ment considerable revenue. The Hungarian roads 
have shown that State roads can be progressive by in- 
troducing the famous Zone system, for details of 
which see ZONE SYSTEM; also RAILROADS, section 
Austria. 4 

Political economy to-day is strongly developed in 
Austria, and the new Austrian school is one of the most 
prominent in modern thought. 

The new school was founded about 1871 by Carl 
Menger, Professor at the University of Vienna. To 
this school belong Eugen Béhm-Ba- 
werk, formerly Sided rs a) Inns- 
bruck University, now Chief of Depart- ves 
ment in the Austrian Ministry of Fi- Political 
nance; also Professors Friedrich von Economy. 
Wieser and Emil Sax, both of Prague ; 

Victor Mahaja, Chief of Department of 

Statistics of the Austrian Ministry of Commerce; also 
Professor Eugen von Philippovich, of the Vienna Uni- 
versity. This school stands sanarde against the 
classical, and is also the opponent of the historical 
school. 

The Austrians Tay much stress upon exact observa- 


tion and exhaustive description of the facts of social. 


life. Upon these they build their theories. They do not 
confuse the problems of political economy and psychol- 
ogy, yet they seek a more psychological basis than the 
English economists. Sax, in his work, Die neuesten 
Fortschritte der nationalikonomischen Theorte, de- 
fined political economy as adapted oa eope SS Béhm- 
Bawerk in Hildebrand-Conrads’ pe hr bicher fiir Na- 
tionalokonomie und Statistik, igo, expects that the 
new school will be called the ‘‘ psychological school.” 
In their method the Austrians meet, on one side, mod- 
ern philosophy, and on the other modern natural 


science. Menger maintains the deductive methods, 
and calls his work the “exact method.” Béhm- 
Bawerk calls the method the “isolating one.” Menger 


distinguishes three branches in political economy : 
the historic and statistic, which must examine and 
classify all economic acts of the individual and the 
State; the theoretic-political, which must reduce the 
same acts to general laws; the practical-political, 
which must define the rules for everybody’s behavior. 
In this last group he puts social science and finance. 
The new school has found many disciples in the 
United States, England, Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Sweden. 

The works of Béhm-Bawerk (g. v.) upon capital are 
considered among the best treatments of that subject. 
For further information as to the Austrian school, see 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


III. HuneGary. 


Abridged fromthe Reporton Hungary of the 
i (English) Royal Commission. 


Altho there is not a labor question in Hun- 
gary in the sense that there is one in more high- 
ly developed industrial or manufacturing com- 
munities, a movement toward the improvement 
of the moral, political, and social conditions of 
the working people is certainly gaining ground. 
This movement is now finding striking expres- 
sion, as it did a few years since in the counties 
of Békés and Csanad, in local outbreaks of vio- 
lent agrarian socialism. Apart from these events, 
official reports relating to industrial centers 
would lead to the conclusion that such socialism 
as there is does not turn in the direction of com- 
munism, but is rather the expression of a na- 
tional and political impulse. 

Hungary has only recently entered into the 
field of manufacturing industry in the large 
sense. ‘' The efforts of government and finan- 
cial institutions to foster the growth of native 
industry have been determined and strenuous. 
The progress made has been extremely rapid. 
Factories are being built in considerable num- 
bers ;_ enterprises—commercial, mining, and 
manufacturing—are being promoted on eve 
side ; railway communication has been extend- 
ed and improved ; and, in short, Hungary has 
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set to work with the vigor and exuberant hope- 
fulness of a young colony to further her mate- 
rial prosperity.’’ In spite of all this it is true, 
and must be borne in mind, on the one hand, 
that in the strictly industrial sphere Hungary is 
still chiefly a country of small industries or handi- 
crafts, while development of new and large in- 
dustries is frequently hampered by a lack of 
skilled labor ; and, on the other hand, that the 
economic strength, as well as the chief labor 
problems of Hungary, turn upon the natural 
“agricultural and mineral resources of the coun- 


The industrial law of 1872 was the first law 
which quite ended the old guild system. It was 
““a complete victory for the extreme individual- 
istic tendency, which worked out its influence 
several years later in Hungary as in the rest of 
Europe.’’ The draft bill laid before Parliament 
contained a number of compulsory provisions of 
a socialist character, which were successfull 
combated and repelled by the liberal individual- 
ist pi only, as events proved, to be partially 
embodied in the law of 1884 later on. 

The change in the industrial law of Hungary, 
introduced by the law of 1884, it is stated by Dr. 
Mandelio, ‘‘ only affected the labor question in 
a secondary degree. It did not affect it in the 
first degree, because in the matters which direct- 
ly relate to the workers only small alterations 
were made, and with the exception of the intro- 
duction of register of work these have not any 
great importance. But the indirect influence of 
the law was important, for it certainly strength- 
ened the position of the employer of handicrafts- 
men, by the institution of industrial guilds, and 
consequently increased the dependence of the 
worker in this sphere.”’ 

The beginning of a socialist movement in 
Hungary can be traced back as far as 1867-68. 
After the agreement with Austria, which estab- 
lished a free administration in the country, it 
became possible for the working classes to de- 
velop and organize themselves, and an agrarian 
movement, mainly in the heart of the country 
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and the pest county, took place at about the 
same time. ‘The movement, however, has been 
constantly subject to divisions and party strifes, 
which have prevented its development into a 
strong movement. 


There are at least two socialist parties in Hungary. 
not to consider smaller differences. One of the chief 
subjects of division is, how far a socialist should 
sympathize with the national and race movements, and 
Guess that play so large a part in Austrian politics, 

evertheless, in spite of division, socialism in Hungary 
has considerable strength. At a Socialist Congress in 
Budapest, January, 1893, there were 93 delegates, 33 of 
them from the provinces. 


References: By far the best book on Austria and so- 
cial reform is the Foreign Report on Austria-Hun- 
gary of the (English) Royal Commission on Labor 

1894, price, 2s. 11@.). The best Austrian magazines and 
papers on social subjects are the Stat¢sche Monatschrift 
(the statistical monthly edited by the Imperial Statis- 
tical Office); the Arbetter Zeitung (the weekly organ 
of the Austrian Social Democratic Party); the Monat- 
schrift fiir Christliche Social sy tee (the monthly 
organ of the Austrian Christian Socialists). See also 
Braun’s Soztalpolitisches Centralblatt and Conrad’s 
Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. The head- 
questere in Vienna for social reform literature is (1895) 

rand’s bookstore, 8 Gumpendorfer Street. 


AVELING, EDWARD, was born Novem- 
ber 29, 1851, of Irish parentage on both sides. 
He was educated at various schools and at Uni- 
versity College, London, and went to Cam- 
bridge as Professor Michael Foster’s assistant 
in physiology. He has been Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology at New College, and of 
Comparative Anatomy at London Hospital. He 
was a member of London School Board, 1882. 
An avowed atheist, he is Vice-president of the 
National Secular Society, socialist lecturer, jour- 
nalist, author, dramatist. His chief works are: 
Student's Marx ,; Student's Darwin, Botany 
Jor Students; Geology for Students, Phy- - 
sics Biology ; translations of Marx’s Kapztal 
(vol. i.) ; Engel’s Soczalism ,; Haeckel’s Pedigree 
of Man, Vitchomiroff’s Russza. He married 
Eleanor, daughter of Karl Marx, 


AVERAGE WAGES. See WAcEs. 
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BAADER, FRANZ XAVIER (1765-1341), 
was born at Munich, March 27,1765. His fa- 
ther was a medical practitioner, who was a 
friend of some of the liberal German bishops of 
that day, and shared their views. Young Baader 
declined to follow his father’s profession, and 
adopted that of mining. At the University of 
Freiburg he was the friend of Alexander von 
Humboldt. He became interested in specula- 
tive philosophy, without, however, neglecting 
his profession of engineering, in which he greatly 
distinguished himself. In 1826 Baader was 
made Professor of Philosophy and Speculative 
Theology at Munich. In religious matters he 
desired the reunion of Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism, tho a good Catholic himself; and 
having uttered a remonstrance against the abso- 
jutism of the Roman court in 1838, he was de- 
posed from his professorship, He gradually be- 


came more and more interested in social sub- 
jects. He recommended a theocracy, a State 
held together by Christian love, which should 
be equally free from lawless individualism and 
from despotism. Kaufman in his Chrzstzan 
Soctalism has summarized Baader’s views as 
follows : 


“Without previous and perfect union between God 
and man, social union can neither be effected nor main~ 
tained. Social coordination and subordination must 
rest on Divine authority. All members of the social 
organism are what they are ei the grace of God, 
Physical force without spiritual power, compulsion 
without conviction, fear without respect, interest with- 
out love, cannot permanently secure social order. 

“Corporate action and association are essential to 
the common weal, because they imply organized social 
life. On the other hand, all attacks on property. by 
way of advocating a communistic redistribution is a 
crime against the common interests of all. The Chris- 
tian law of mutual affection is the only safeguard 
against the disintegrating power of individualism. 
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With the development of the moral and religious life 
of the nation, social evolution will becume possible 
also, and thus the unhealthy elements of social progress 
will be eliminated without the adoption of revolution- 
‘ary measures. At present, he says, the majority of 
_ men are the slaves of capital, the production of wealth 
| is carried on on a gigantic scale, while its distribution 
|is alarmingly uneven and unjust. The Church must 
provide a new diaconate to bring about a more equita- 
ble redistribution. The most perfect corporation is 
the Catholic Church; it is, therefore, the best type of 
' socialorganization. The Church is altogether opposed 
to the heathenish view of ownership of poverty: which 
is purely selfish, and therefore anti-social, separating 
' private from common interests. The Church regards 
all men as agents and stewards of their possessions for 
the common good.” 
| Baader was, however, not destined to make 
any attempt to carry out his views, as he died 
in 1841, only three years after losing his Munich 
professorship. The Lycyclopedia Britannica 
says of, him : 

“Baader is, without doubt, the greatest speculative 
theologian of modern Catholicism, and his influence 
has extended itself even beyond the precincts of his 
own Church. The great work of Rothe, 7heologische 
Ethtk, is thoroughly impregnated with his spirit; and, 
not to mention others, J. Miiller’s Chrzstlche Lehre 
von der Siinde and Martensen’s Christliche Dogmattk 
show evident marks of his influence.” : 

It is not strange thatsuch a mind should have 
had great influence, and that Roman Catholic 
socialism, as in Bishop Ketteler (g.v.), should 
owe very much to Baader. 


BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; in 1816 he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society ; in 1831 he 
helped found the British Association ; in 1828 he 
became Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, 
and devoted much time and money to the build- 
ing of two great calculating machines. In politi- 
cal economy he has not contributed to economic 
theory, but by his full and faithful descriptions 
of characteristic economic phenomena he never- 
theless has won a high place. Especially faith- 
ful and discerning were his analysis and por- 
trayal of the Beudtls and effects of the division 
of labor. Political economy he was one of the 
first to declare not an exact science, like the 
mathematical, altho it did depend on “‘ gen- 
erals being much more frequently obeyed than 
violated.’’ He was no blind cs it of Mam- 
mon, and sneers at the notion that nocalling is 
respectable which does not produce wealth. In 
the public interest he believed that inventors 
should be generously rewarded by the State. 

His main worksare : On the Economy of Ma- 
chinery and Manufactures (1832); Thoughts 
on the Principles of Taxation with Reference 
to a Property Tax and its Exceptions |exemp- 
tions from it] (1848); Observations on the De- 
cline of Science in England (1830); A Com- 
parative View of the Different Institutions 
Jor the Assurance of Life (1826); Essay on 
the General Principles which Regulate the 
Application of Machinery (from Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, 1829); The Exposition a. 
or Views of the Industry, the Science, and 
the Government of England (1851) ; Passages 
Srom the Life ofa Philosopher (1864). 


BABEUF, FRANCOIS NOEL (1764-97), 
called CazusGracchus,was bornat SaintQuentin. 
Left alone at the ae of 16, his youth and whole 
life was stormy and wild. From the commence- 
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ment of the revolution he wrote violent articles, 
and was tried, but acquitted. He edited a paper 
which he called 7rzbun de Peuple. 'This took 
place after the fall of Robespierre. He gradu- 
ally became more violent, and gathered round 
him a body of men whose main idea was to put 
down inequality of condition. ‘‘ We desire,’’ 
said they, ‘‘ real equality or death.”” They met 
at the Pantheon (till their public meetings were 
broken up by Napoleon), and there counseled 
how to rouse the people to insurrection. They 
aimed at a real community of goods. 
lic authorities were to organize industry. Every 
one was to have a right to lodging, food, mzedzo- 
cre mais frugale, clothes, washing, warming, 
lighting, medical attendance. In May, 1796, 
they had planned a general uprising, but their 
plot was discovered a few hours before its exe- 
cution, and Babeuf and Darthé were condemned 
todie February,1797. They stabbed themselves 
before the tribunal, but life lingered on, and they 
were guillotined the next day. Babeuf’s last 
words were said to have been: ‘‘I wrap myself 
in a virtuous slumber.’’ His theory of com- 
munism was based largely on Morelly’s Code de 
Za Nature. According to it, ‘‘ the aim of society 
is the happiness of all, and happiness consists in 
equality.’’ ‘‘ Let all the arts perish,” cried its 
followers, ‘‘ provided we obtain real equality.” 
Government was to be absolute. No private 
individual was to be allowed to trade with for- 
eign countries. Even within the country only 
such publications were to be allowed as taught 
the unqualified blessings of equality. All were 
to be dressed alike save for differences of age 
or sex. Children were to be removed from the 
family at an early age, to be taught of ‘‘ civism’”’ 
and communism. Comfortable mediocrity was 
the openly expressed ideal. 


BACON, FRANCIS, VISCOUNT ST. 
ALBANS, was born at London, January 22, 
1561. He was sent to the University of Cam- 
bridge at the age of 13. He entered diplomacy, 
and was one of the suite of the English ambas- 
sadorat Paris. Hestudiedlaw, becamea Member 
of Parliament, Solicitor-General, Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and Lord Chancellor. He was made 
Baron Verulam, then Viscount. In 1621 he was 
convicted of corruption in office on his own con- 
fession. After this he devoted himself entirely 
to science and literature till his death in 1626. 

Altho dishonorable in public life, Bacon’s fame 
as a literary and scientific man is of the first 
order. His life was contemporary with the birth 
of modern science, and with it his name has al- 
ways been associated. Altho he may not be 
the father of inductive philosophy—as he was for 
long considered—yet his scientific works were 
wonderful efforts of reasoning fora period when 
science was in itsinfancy. As a literary man 
Bacon always exhibits profound thought ex- 
pressed in a remarkable and splendid style. 
There are few subjects with which he did not oc- 
cupy himself. In his day economic questions did 
not form a separate study, nor were they of much 
account, Bacon, however, here and there touches 
on them, as in Essay XXXIV., Of Riches, 
and in the essay on Plantations. He discusses 
the government of colonies, and says: ‘ Let 
there be freedom from custom till the plantation 
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be of strength, and not only freedom from cus- 
tom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except 
there be some special cause of caution.”’ In the 
History of Henry V JI. and in other shorter 
works he shows himself a deep student of hu- 
man and social philosophy. The New Ad¢lantis 
is a brief Utopia, written between 1614 and 1617, 
and published after his death in 1627. 

Bacon’s chief works were his Essays, The Ad- 
vancement of Learning, the Novum Organum, 
and the Hzstory of the Reign of Henry VII. 


BAGEHOT, WALTER (1826-77), was born 
and died at Langport, Somersetshire. He was 
the son of a banker, and was educated at Lon- 
don University. 
to enter his father’s bank. He first became 
known as a brilliant and buoyant literary 
critic and general writer. In 1858 he married 
the eldest daughter of James Wilson, editor of 
The Economist, and two years later succeeded 
to the editorship, continuing thus till his death. 
He was considered one of the best financiers 
of his day. His especial service in economics 
may be said to have beento have reconciled 
them with history. He had almost unbound- 
ed admiration for Ricardo, with whom as a 
successful man of business he had many points 
of agreement. ‘‘ Adam Smith,’’ he said, ‘‘ dis- 
covered the country (of political economy), but 
Ricardo made the first map.’’ He considered 
himself the last man of the ante-Mill period. 
Mill and Cairns had already shown that the old 
political economy was hypothetic, dealing not 
with real, but imaginary “‘ economic men,’’ who 
were simply conceived ‘‘as money-making ani- 
mals.’’ Bagehot showed that the world in which 
these men were supposed to act was a very 
limited and peculiar world. ‘‘ What marks o 
this special world,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ is the prompt- 
ness of the transfer of capital and labor from 
one employment to another.”’ In history and 
life, as Bagehot showed, this is not the case. 
Bagehot therefore endeavored to confine the 
theoretical portion within its true bounds and to 
modify it by an appeal to the actual and the 
concrete. He named his great treatise Lombard 
Street, not The Money Market, because he de- 
sired to show that he dealt with the concrete 
and not the abstract. Hissympathies were with 
the capitalists, the people ‘‘ who spend their 
minds on little else than on thinking whether 
other people will pay their debts.’’ Yet to the 
working classes and trade-unions he was never 
hostile. His only remedy was J/azssez-faire. 
As was natural from his position, his best de- 
tailed work was in elucidating the orthodox 
teaching concerning banking and finance. 

His main writings are: Letters on the Coup 
ad’ Etat of 1851, written to the 7nguzrer (Unita- 
rian organ), 1852, and reprinted in vol. i. of Lzt- 
erary Studies; Parliamentary Reform, reprint- 
ed, with additions, from the Matzonal Review 
(1858); Hestory of the Unreformed Parlia- 
ment, Estimates of Some Englishmen _and 


 Scotchmen (1858) ; many articles in the Econo- 
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mist (1860-77); Physics and Polttics,; or, 


Thoughts on the Application of the Princi- 
ples Cura! Skition and Inheritance to 
Political Society (1872, International Scientific 
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Series) ; Lombard Street: A Description of the 
Money Market (1873); various articles in the 
fortnightly Review—e.g., Postulates of Po- 
litical Economy (February and May, 1876); The 
English Constitution (1867); International 
Comage: A Practical Plan for Assimilating 
the English and American Money as a Step 
toward a Universal Money (1869 ; second edi- 
tion, 1889); Ox the Depreciation of Szlver 
(1877); Lzterary Studies (with a biography of 
the author), edited by R. H. Hutton, 2 vols., 
(1879) ; Economie Studies (1880) ; Biographical 
Studies (1881). - 


BAKOUNIN, MICHAEL(1814-76).—Bakou- 
nin, the father of revolutionary anarchist-com- 
munism, was born in Torschok, Russia, of aris- 
tocratic and even princely family. Educated 
for the military service, he became an artillery 
officer, and was stationed in Poland ; but by 1835 
became disgusted with Russian militarism, and 
went to Moscow to study philosophy, reading 
mainly Hegel and Schopenhauer, in company 
with Alexander Herzen, the later notorious Rus- 
sian revolutionist, and others of 
similar type. In 1841 he went to 
Berlin and joined the Hegelians A Commu- 
there, becoming particularly ac- nist. 
quainted’ with Arnold Ruge, and 
writing in his Deutsche Jahr- 
bucher, at Dresden. He was led by Ruge to 
be a communist. In 1843 Bakounin went to 
Paris, and there made the acquaintance of 
Proudhon and his writings, and learned to give 
to his communistic views an anarchistic basis. 
Going for a while to Switzerland, he identified 
himself with every revolutionary movement— 
now advocating the cause of Poland, now de- 
claring a revolutionary internationalism, then 
appearing and taking part in the Panslavist 
Congress at Praguein 1848. These inconsisten- 
cies won for him the nickname of “‘ the myste- 
rious Russian ;’’ but he went on, consistently 
or inconsistently, identifying himself with every 
revolutionary movement. In 1849 he resided 
for a time in Leipsic, surrounding himself with 
Czech students, and endeavoring to provoke a 
fresh rising in Bohemia. When in that year 
the revolution broke out in Dresden, Bakounin 
joined it. He was, however, captured during a 
skirmish and condemned to death. On the eve 
of being shot he was handed over to the Aus- 
trian authorities, and tried by them for his part 
in the Czech rebellion. Again sentenced to 
death, he was claimed, this time by Russia, and 
handed over to her and imprisoned in the for- 
tress of Schliisselburg, and in 1852 transported 
to Siberia. These mysterious transfers were 
said to be on the ground of the (deed prime exe- 
cutionis ; but there were not lacking enemies 
who declared that he obtained his transfers by 
betraying his fellow-exiles. Be this as it may, 
in 1860 Bakounin reappeared in London, hay- 
ing escaped from Siberia by the way of Japan 
and the United States. He immediately resumed 
his advocacy of Panslavism, and became more 
revolutionary than ever. He wrote in Herzen’s 
journal, Ko/okol (The Bell), and exerted wide 
influence, among other ways, by his brochure, 
Romanoff and Pugatcheff. In 1863 he made 
his last efforts to aid a Polish insurrection. By 
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1864 he had renounced Panslavism and declared 
for revolutionary internationalism alone, and in 
1865 went to Italy to organize the revolution 
there. When the International was 
formed in London in 1864 Bakounin 

The Inter- did not at first join it ; but soon real- 

national. izing its power, he threw himself 

into it and became the leader of 

its anarchist wing against Marx, 
the leader of the socialist wing. The names 
anarchist and socialist were not then used 
save in a vague way ; both Marx and Bakounin 
called themselves communists, but gradually 
around these two leaders arose the two distinct 
movements which have since become the socialist 
and anarchist-communist movements existing 
to-day, and completely opposing each other in all 
European countries. The difference, however, 
only gradually asserteditself. The International 
at first was simply an effort to unite the workers 
of all countries. It stood in various countries 
for what the workmen of that country made it. 
In England it meant little more than interna- 
tional trade-unionism ; in Germany it meant 
socialism ; in the Latin countries it soon came 
to mean anarchist-communism. (See INTERNA- 
TIONAL. ) 

At a congress of a so-called peace league in 
1867 in Geneva, Bakounin had favored the aboli- 
tion of centralized States, and the substitution 
of voluntary federations of independent com- 
munes. At the next congress, in 1868, held at 
Berne, under the presidency of Victor Hugo, he 
urged joining the International. Failing to con- 
vince the assembly, he formed his supporters 
into a Social Democratic Alliance, the aim of 
which was to make land and capital the collec- 
tive property of society, to be used only by agri- 
cultural and manufacturing associations. All 
existing States were to ‘“‘ disappear in the uni- 
versal union of free associations.’’ The Alliance 
desired to be recognized as part of the Interna- 
tional, but its claim was rejected, whereupon it 
dissolved after six months’ existence, during 
which it had been active in Spain and Italy, and 
its sections joined the International separately. 
At the beginning of 1869 the groups of the In- 
ternational in French-speaking Switzerland or- 
ganized themselves asthe Romance Federation. 
This speedily split into two sections, one of which, 
under James Guillaume, a disciple of Bakounin, 
became the Federation of the Jura. Its mem- 
bers called themselves Federationists, or Autono- 
mists, and stood for Bakounin’s extreme views. 

On September 28, 1870, Bakounin organized 
an insurrection at Lyons, which failed. He had 
prepared the decree which was to pronounce 

the abolition of the State, but, as 

his opponent Marx said, two compa- 

His Views. nies of dourgeozs national guards 
were sufficient to send him flying 

to Geneva. In a pamphlet entitled 

Letters to a Frenchman (September, 1870) he 
set forth the line of action that he wished to see 
adopted by the revolutionists in France, and 
which the revolution of March 18 was, in fact, 
about to follow to the letter. The principal 
points of this program are the following ; 
‘The insurgent capital forms itself into a com- 
mune. The federation of the barricades is 
maintained in permanence. The communal 
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council is formed of delegates, one for each 
barricade or ward, deputies who are respon- 
sible and always revocable. The council chooses 
from its members separate executive committees 
for each department of the revolutionary admin- 
istrative of the commune. The capital declares 
that, all central government being abolished, it 
renounces the government of the provinces. It 
will invite the other communes, both urban and 
rural, to organize themselves ‘revolutionarily,’ 
and to send toa place to be named delegates, 
with imperative and revocable mandate, in order 
to establish the federation of the autonomous 
communes and to organize the revolutionary 
force necessary to triumph over the reaction. 
This organization is not limited to the imsur- 
gent country. Other provinces or countries 
may join in it. The communes which pronounce 
for the reaction shall be excluded from it.’’ 

Failing in France, Bakounin resorted to Italy. 
He had already in 1865 formed a group of active 
communists in Naples, and this became the 
Neapolitan group of the International. 

In a letter written from Locarno on April 5, 
1872, to Francesco Mora, at Madrid, Bakounin 
thus described the socialistic movement in Italy : 
“‘ You are doubtless aware that the International 
and our dear Alliance have lately taken a great 
development in Italy. Hitherto it was not revo- 
lutionary instincts that were wanting, but or- 
ganization and the revolutionary idea. Both 
are now established so thoroughly that, next to 
Spain, Italy is perhaps the most revolutionary 
country in the world. There is in Italy what is 
wanting elsewhere—a youth, ardent, energetic, 
without career, with no outlet, and which, in 
spite of their d0urgeozs origin, are not morally. 
and intellectually worn out as in other countries. 
To-day they throw themselves headlong into 
revolutionary socialism, and our whole program, 
the program of the Alliance. Mazzini, our 
‘genial’ and powerful antagonist, is dead and 
the Mazzinian party completely disorganized ; 
while Garibaldi allows himself more and more 
to be drawn along by this youth of Italy, who 
bear his name indeed, but who go ahead infinite- 
ly faster and farther than he.’’ 

This same year, however, Bakounin was to 
make his break with the Marxian wing of the 
International. When the congress of the Inter- 
national was to be held in 1872, Marx succeeded 
in having it called at The Hague, where Bakou- 
nin could not come, since he would have been 
arrested in passing through either France or 
Germany. At the congress, therefore, Marx 
had it all hisown way. The partisans of Bakou- 
nin were defeated, and the general council of 
the International was transferred to New York 
City, to remove it from the influence of Bakou- 
nin. The Federation of the Jura immediately 
raised the standard of revolt. They convoked 
at St. Imier a separatist congress, which de- 
clared that it refused to abide by the decisions 
of The Hague, and that it continued to consider 
Bakounin and Guillaume as members of the In- 
ternational. 

In September, 1873, both the Marxists and the 
Autonomists held a congress at Geneva, each 
claiming to be the true International. The 
autonomists were the stronger. Bakounin ap- 
peared to have conquered. It was the last con- 
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gress of the Marxist International. The real 
triumph of Marxian socialism was not then ap- 
parent. Bakounin retired to Lugano, in Italy, 
but returned to Switzerland, and died in Berne 
July I, 1876, Elisée Reclus, Paul Brousse, Ks 
Guillaume, and others gathering round his 
grave, and uniting in October of the same year 
to carry on his work, organizing the cause to 
which Reclus later gave the name of anarchist- 
communism. (For the future history of that 
movement see ANARCHISM.) 

Bakounin is said, by Reclus, to have been a 
man of great thought, strength of will, and un- 
tiring energy. By Felix Dubois heis described 
as aman of no original thought, hungry only 
for a notoriety to be obtained by any means. 
He was the embodiment of the revolutionist. 
He wrote of the International : 


“It desires a universal revolution, at once social, 
philosophical, economical, and political, in order that 
the existing order of things—which is founded on prop- 
erty, on exploitation, on the principle of authority, 
whether religious, metaphysical, doctrinaire after the 
manner of the dourgeotsie, or revolutionary after the 
manner of the Jacobins—may be absolutely over- 
thrown, so that not one stone of it shall remain upon 
another, first throughout Europe, and then in the rest 
of the world. Raising the cry of ‘Peace for the work- 
ers! Liberty for the oppressed!’ and ‘Death to ty- 
rants, exploiters, and patrons of all kinds!’ we wish to 
destroy all States and all churches, with all their in- 
stitutions and laws, religious, political, juridical, finan- 
cial, magisterial, academical, economical, and social, 
in order that all these millions of poor human beings, 
who are cheated, enslaved, overworked, and exploited 
—having been at last delivered from their masters and 
benefactors, whether official or officious, whether asso- 
ciations or individuals—may henceforth and forever 
breathe in absolute freedom.” 


His ideal of the future was not formulated. 
He wrote : 


“All reasonings about the future are criminal, be- 
cause they hinder destruction pure and simple, and 
fetter the progress of the revolution. > The 

revolutionist isa man undera vow. He 
ought to have no personal interests, no 
The Revolu- business, no feelings, no property. He 
tionist ought to be entirely absorbed in one 
* single interest, one single thought, one 
single passion—the Revolution. . .. 
He has only one aim, one science—de- 
struction. For that, and for nothing else, he studies 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, and sometimes medi- 
cine. With the same object, he observes men, charac- 
ters, the situations, and all the conditions of the social 
order. He despises and detestsexisting morality. For 
him everything is moral that helps on the triumph of 
the Revolution, everything is immoral and criminal 
that hindersit. Between him and society there is war 
—war to the death, incessant, irreconcilable. Heought 
to be ready to die, to endure torture, and with his own 
hands to kill all who place obstacles in the way of the 
revolution. So much the worse for himif he has in 
this world any ties of relationship, of friendship, of 
love! Heis notrue revolutionist if these attachments 
stay hisarm. Nevertheless, he must live in the midst 
of society, feigning to be what he isnot. He must pen- 
etrate everywhere among the upper classes, as well as 
among the middle—into the merchant’s shop, into the 
church, into the Government offices, into the army 
into the literary world, into the detective force, and 
even into the imperial palace. . » Hemust prepare 
a list of those who are condemned to death, and dis- 
patch them in the order of their relative misdoings. 
A new member can only be admitted into the associa- 
tion by a unanimous vote, and after his qualities have 
been proved, not by words merely, but by deeds. 
Each ‘companion’ should have under his control sev- 
eral revolutionists of the second or, third degree, not 
wholly initiated. He should consider them as part of 
the revolutionary capital placed at his disposal, and he 
should expend them economically and so as to abstract 
the greatest possible profit outof them. .. . The 
most valuable element are women who are completely 
initiated, and who accept our whole program, With- 
out their aid we can effect nothing,” 
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Bakounin was not a voluminous writer. His, 
best work is probably God and the State, which 
has been translated by B. R. Tucker (1883). 
His other writings were mainly attacks upon 
Marx and Mazzini, or violent Bulletins of the 
federation of the Jura. 


BALANCE OF TRADE, the difference be- 
tween the amount or value of the commodities 
exported from and imported into a country. 
The balance is said to be favorable to a country 
when the value of its exports exceeds that of its 
imports, and unfavorable when it is vzce versa. 
This is derived from the old idea long prevalent, 
but especially developed by the mercantilists 
(g.v.), that wealth consists only, or at least main- 
ly, in money, and that therefore that country 
which exports more commodities than it imports 
must be rich, since it receives money to pay for 
the excess of its exports. Clement Armstrong, 
in his 7reatzse Concerning the Staple and the 
Commodities of this Realme(1530), says : ‘‘ The 
holl welthe of the realme is for all our riche 
commodites to gete owt of all other realmes, 
therefore redy money; and after the money 
is brought into the holl realme, so shall all 
peple in the realme be made riche therwith.”’ 
This was the universal theory in the middle 
ages, when there was what has been called a 
“balance of bargain’’ theory, each State striv- 
ing on every bargain to obtain a balance of 
money. ‘The first real refutation of the theory 
seems to have been by Nicholas Barbon in 1690, 
thoitremained largely accepted till the onslaught 
upon it by Hume in his “£ssays (1752), and 
the more calm and judicious analysis of Adam 
Smith. To-day, when it is seen that wealth 
may consist in many things besides money, the 
absurdity of the theory is apparent. Provided 
that one makes a favorable exchange, it matters 
little whether one pay in money or in com- 
modities. Yet the theory, tho given up by all 
reputable economists, still occasionally appears 
in the utterances of so-called statesmen and the 
writers of editorials, from whom one would look 
for better things. This assertion of the ab- 
surdity of the theory must not, however, be 
taken to deny that under medieval conditions 
there was not a certain advantage in receiving 
money over other commodities, and that even 
to-day the same may hold for certain monetary 
reasons ; but this is simply for monetary rea- 
sons, not for reasons of value of exchange or de- 
velopment of wealth. See Buckle’s Azstory of 
Civiltzation in England, vol. i., pp. 210-212 ; 
J. Janschull’s English Free Trade (Russian, 1 
part, Moscow, 1876); E. von Heyking’s Zur 
Geschichte der Handelsbilanztheorze (Berlin, 
1882); W. Cunningham’s 7he Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce, p. 362 (1885) ; 
C. F. Bastable’s The Theory a International 
Trade, p. 164(Dublin, 1887); G. Schanz’s Ang- 
lische Handelspolitik (1881). 


BALL, JOHN (1338-81). The importance of 
John Ball’s position in the annals of social re- 
form comes from his connection with that move- 
ment which once and for a few moments only 
made the laboring class supreme in fourteenth 
century England. He was born probably about 
1338, witnessed the Black Death while a scholar at 
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St. Mary’s, York, and was ordained to the priest- 
hood not long after 1356, becoming one of the 
class of parochial chaplains, who corresponded 
among the clergy to the artisan class among the 
laity. It was toward the end of the long reign of 
Edward III. and about seven years before Wyc- 
liffe raised his voice at Oxford that the ‘‘ mad 
priest,’’ as it suited the land-owners to call him, 
began to prophesy against the evils of his time ; 
and, as John Richard Green has said, ‘‘in the 
preaching of John Ball England first listened 
to the knell of feudalism and the declaration of 
the rights of man.’’ And England was ripe for 
the message. Since the troublous times under 
Stephen, nearly two centuries before, the land 
had enjoyed a steady growth of material pros- 
perity, towns had increased in size, guilds of arti- 
sans, regulating their own affairs, had grown up, 
and the class of ‘‘ free laborers’’ which had come 
into being was the thin end of the wedge which 
was to destroy villeinage. These changes re- 
ceived an impetus first from the famine of 
1315-16, and again from the Black Death in 1348, 
during which crises the poor suffered such hard- 
ship that their numbers were greatly thinned, 
and their services became more valuable in pro- 
portion to their scarcity. The landlords and 
wealthier craftsmen of the towns resisted this 
rise of wages, and consequently provoked the 
first quite clearly marked conflict between capi- 
tal and labor in the annals of English history. 
At first by royal proclamation, and subsequent- 
ly by the repeated enactments with added penal- 
ties of the famous ‘‘ Statute of Laborers,’’ every 
effort was made to defeat the rising prosperity 
of the artisans and peasants. The scarcity of 
workers also led to attempts, on the part of the 
nobles and lawyers, to reduce to serfdom again 
those who had, in one way or another, attain- 
ed their freedom. All this of course tended to 
raise bitter class feeling and active resistance. 
Successful revolutions are seldom the work of 
starving men ; for empty stomachs are not con- 
ducive to the clearness of vision necessary to 
plan and carry out such movements. The years 
of prosperity following the Plague of 1348 had 
done more to open the eyes of the peasants than 
all the centuries of poor rations which had gone 
before. The spirit of independence had gone 
abroad, and every resistance only fanned its 
flame. 

Such were the conditions amid which Ball be- 
gan his life-work, and for 20 years preached a 
Lollardry of a coarser and more popular sort 
than that of Wycliffe. He traveled 
from place to place, and preached in 
churchyards and from the market 
crosses to crowds, which were ever 
increasing as he incurred the great- 
er displeasure of the authorities. He insisted 
on the necessity of marriage, on a voluntary 
priesthood, on the injustice of demanding tithes 
from poor men ; and he particularly denounced 
those who were trying to force the villeins back 
into their condition before the Black Death. 
He was accused before the authorities of mani- 
fold errors, and of stirring up strife, and was re- 
buked by Islip, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and excommunicated, while working in his dio- 
cese, by the Bishop of Norwich. From the head- 
quarters which he maintained in Essex his work 
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extended in all directions, and he gradually be- 
came the recognized head of an ever-growing 
labor party, whose sections in the different parts 
of the country were united by a great band of 
itinerant priests, whose office enabled them to 
travel unsuspected in every direction. While 
all this was going on events were rapidly pre- 
paring the way for insurrection. The peasants 
were filled with what Professor Rogers calls a 
“religious socialism.’’ The actual outbreak 
was delayed by several causes, for the leaders 
were loth to provoke an appeal to arms, tho 
as early as 1375 they seem to have decided that 
it would ultimately be necessary. Between 1375 
and 1377 riots were frequent, and the people 
were held back with great difficulty. Then Ed- 
ward III. died, and the hopes of the popular 
party for a better state of things were revived 
for a short time, while the troubles with the 
French helped to distract attention from the 
troubles at home. But when defeat abroad 
added to misery at home was capped by a fresh 
tax levy, to which the poor were compelled to 
contribute as much as the rich, the suffering 
became unbearable. In the early part of 1381 
Ball began sending letters to his party every- 
where, saying that the time for action had come. 
In April he was imprisoned, first in Maidstone 
jail and then in the Archbishop’s palace at Can- 
terbury ; but his plans were too 

well laid to be so frustrated, and in 

June the storm burst. The people Wat Tyler’s 
rose simultaneously in all parts of Rebellion. 
the country. Canterbury, where 

“the whole town was of their sort,”’ 

was thrown open to the insurgents, who plun- 
dered the Archbishop's palace and released Ball, 
who thenceforth became the heart of the move- 
ment, as Wat Tyler was its mili head. 
Then they moved on London, occupied Black- 
heath and Southwark, and sent their demands 
to the king, at the same time crossing the Bridge 
and burning the new palace of the hated John 
of Gaunt andthe hospital of St. John. The best 
of order and discipline were maintained ; gold 
and silver vessels they smashed with axes, jewels 
they brayed ; they stole nothing. This was on 
June 11-13. On the ryth the insurgents insisted 
on a conference with the king, and he came forth 
from the Tower, and met them almost alone at 
Mile End, giving assent to their demand: ‘‘ We 
will that you make us free forever, ourselves, 
our heirs, and our lands; and that we be no 
more bond, or so reputed.’’ He set clerks at 
work writing charters of manumission, and giv- 
ing these to them, he bade them go home at 
once, which many did, thus weakening their 
strength through division. On the 15th, while 
Tyler was conferring with the king alone, and 
under the protection of a safe-conduct, he was 
murdered by Walworth, the mayor, and the 
rebels, having lost their chief and leader, fell 
into the stratagem of the king, who put himself 
at their head and persuaded them to leave Lon- 
don altogether. Ball seems to have made an 
unsuccessful attempt to rally the peasants again ; 
but, being caught at Coventry, was hung, drawn, 
and quartered, after the fashion of the time. 
‘‘ The peasants were dispersed and defeated,” 
says Professor Rogers; ‘their leaders were 
tried, sentenced, and hanged; but the solid 
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fruits of victory rested with the insurgents of 
June, 1381. Oncein the history of England only 
—once, perhaps, only in the history of the world 
—peasants and artisans attempted to effect a 
revolution by force. They nearly succeeded— 
at least they became for a short time the masters 
of the situation. That they would have held the 
advantages they gained at Mile End, had they 
provided against the tragedy of Smithfield, is im- 
probable. But they caused such terror by what 
they actually did that they gained ail they 
claimed, and that speedily. “The English labor- 
er, for a century or more, became virtually free 
and constantly prosperous.”’ 
Francis Watts Lrg. 

References: English Social Reformers, by H. de B. 
Gibbins (London, 1892); 4d Dream aise Ball, by Will- 
iam Morris (London, 1888); English Popular Leaders, 
by C. E. Maurice (London, 1872); in an article on John 
Ball, by James Gairdner, in Stephen’s Dictionary of 
National Biography (London, 1885), and in An J/ntro- 
duction to English Economic History and Theory, by 


W. J. Ashley (London, 1893), a less favorable view is 
taken. 


BALLOU, ADIN (1803-90), was born in Cum- 
berland, R. I. His family was of Norman-French 
origin. His ancestor, Maturin Ballou, in 1646 
aided in founding the city of Providence, R. I. 
Adin Ballou’s parents were Ariel and Edilda, 
formerly Tower. In 1822 he married Abigail 
Sayles, who died February, 1829. On March 3, 
1830, he married Lucy Hunt. 

At 11 years of age Adin Ballou felt afervor of 
the Divine spirit, and year by year it developed, 
and at 18 he preached his first discourse. He 
became a Universalist, and was listened to with 
the closest attention. He published many books 
and pamphlets, and edited many papers on 
mainly reformatory subjects. In 1841 he was 
the founder of the Hopedale Community (¢.v.), 
in Massachusetts, which, as long as it remained 
under the management of Mr. Ballou, succeeded 
in doing the good it started out to accomplish. 
He did remain at its head for over 10 years, but 
was finally superseded by an intriguing busi- 
ness man, who got the lead and ruined the com- 
munity. Mr. Ballou, however, lived on in quiet 
life until 1890. (For his views, see HOPEDALE.) 


“BALTIMORE PLAN,” THE.—The pro- 
posed currency reform known as the ‘‘ Baltimore 
plan”’ received its name from having been pro- 
posed at the annual convention of the American 
Association of Bankerson October 11, 1894, by 
the Clearing House Association of Baltimore, 
as a body representing the banking interests of 
that city. 

The ‘‘ Baltimore plan’’ is briefly outlined as 
follows by the editor of the Engineering Maga- 
gime in an introductory paragraph to two ad- 
dresses delivered before the convention, which 
he publishes: ‘‘It provides that bond security 
for national bank-notes shall be abolished ; that 
the banks shall be permitted to issue circulating 
notes up to 50 per cent. of their paid-up capital 
(and under emergency conditions an additional 
25 per cent. may be named); that the notes of 
failed banks are to be paid out of a ‘ Guarantee 
Fund,’ created by an annual tax on all national 
bank-notes sufficient to cover such failures ; that 
the Government shall havea prior lien upon the 
assets of each failed bank and upon the liabili- 
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ties of shareholders, for the purpose of restoring 
the amount withdrawn from the ‘ Guarantee 
Fund’ for the redemption of its circulation ; 
and otherwise that the redemption of all na- 
tional bank-notes and the close scrutiny of all 
national banking affairs shall be carried on by 
the Government as at present.’’ It will be seen 
that practically the only change proposed is the 
substitution of a guarantee fund for Government 
bonds as security. From this fund, which, as 
is specified in the plan, shall be equal to 5 per 
cent. of the outstanding circulation, the Govern- 
ment is to redeem notes of failed banks, (See 
Banks AND BANKING. ) 


BANDS OF HOPE.—Temperance organiza- 
tions for juveniles, established in great numbers 
throughout all the English-speaking countries, 
frequently as departments of church and Sun- 
day-school work. In the United States the 
name ‘‘Band of Hope’’ has been generall 
changed to ‘‘ Loyal Temperance Legion,”’ al- 
tho some local organizations are continued 
under theold name. The Band of Hope pledge 
in this country is as follows : 

“T hereby solemnly pledge myself to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating drinks, includ- 
ing wine, beer, and cider, as a beverage ; from 
the use of tobacco in every form, and from allt 
profanity.”’ 

Concerning the Bands of Hope of the United 
Kingdom, the editorial secretary gives the fol- 
lowing information in the Cyclopedia of Tem- 
perance and Prohibition : 


“The first society called a Band of Hope was formed 
in England in October, 1847. Temperance societies for 
children and young people, on a distinctly total ab- 
stinence basis, had existed, however, many years 
earlier, both in the British Isles and the United States. 
The origin of the first Band of Hope must be jointly at- 
tributed to the efforts of Mrs. Carlile, of Dublin, and 
the Rev. Jabez Tunnicliff, a Baptist minister of Leeds. 
In August, 1847, Mrs. Carlile visited Leeds to address 
children in Sunday and day-schools on the subject of 
temperance. Mr. Tunnicliff, who had occasionally ac- 
companied Mrs. Carlile in her visits to the schools, 
felt convinced that unless something was done to fol- 
lew up her labor it would be largely lost. Hoochie 
before Mrs. Carlile left Leeds, a meeting was called 
an organization was formed, a name was adopted, an 
a committee was appointed to perfect the plan. The 
first Band of Hope meeting was held late in October, 
when about 300 children sat down to tea, more than 200 
of them taking the following pledge: 

“*T promise to abstain from all intoxicating drinks 
as beverages.’ . 

“The movement spread nowhere with greater suc- 


cess than in the county of its birth, where at the pres- _ 


ent time there are probably over 2000 juvenile temper- 
ance societies of one kind or other. In 1851 the first 
Band of Hope Union was formed. A Union for London 
was established in 1855, which in 1864 became the 
‘United Kingdom Band of Hope Union.’ County 
unions rapidly followed, and now cover the greater 
art of England, The United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Jnion, with which the various organizations are asso- 
ciated, aims at furthering the interests of the whole 
movement throughout the country. It assists local 
unions and societies by means of its lecturers and dep- 
utations, by public meetings, conferences, missionary 
efforts, literature, correspondence, and advice. Its 
sphere of work is in Bands of Hope, Sunday-schools 
day-schools, colleges, orphan asylums, industrial and 
district schools, training ships, reformatories, and the 
homes of the children. Its latest and most important 
effort is the ‘school scheme,’ by which, through the 
kindness of munificent friends,the committee is enabled 
to devote £2000 per annum for the next five years to the 
delivery of scientific lectures and addresses in day- 
schools, and to other important educational work.” 


The latest estimate of the strength of the 
movement, compiled from the best available 
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data, shows that there are nearly 15,000 Bands 
of Hope and juvenile temperance organizations 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, with 
upward of 1,800,000 members. 


BANK OF AMSTERDAM, THE, was 
founded in 1609, and was long the great ware- 
house for coin and bullion in Europe. It was 
at first simply the custodian of the coin and 
bullion deposited in it, for which it gave re- 
ceipts which could be transferred from hand to 
hand. Later, the bank began the practice of 
making advances upon deposits, or giving credit 
upon its books, usually to the amount of about 
5 per cent. below the mint price of the bullion 
deposited. ‘This practice eventually occasioned 
its ruin, because the bank made large advances 
to the Dutch East India Company and certain 
provinces in Holland, and during the French 
occupation of the last part of the last century it 
was found insolvent. The city of Amsterdam 
finally paid off those who had the paper of the 
bank ; but though effort was made to revive it, 
it closed in 1820. Adam Smith gives a full ac- 
eount of the Bank of Amsterdam. He says 
(Wealth of Nations, Book iv., chap. iii.): 
“* Before 1609 the great quantity of clipped and 
worn foreign coin which the extensive trade of 
Amsterdam brought from all parts of Europe 
reduced the value of its currency about g per 
cent. below that of good money fresh from the 
mint. Such money no sooner appeared than it 
was melted down or carried away, as it always 
is in such circumstances, The merchants, with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a suf- 
ficient quantity of good money to pay their bills 
of exchange; and the value of those bills, in 
spite of general regulations which were made to 
preventit, became in a great measure uncertain. 
_ “Tn order to retnedy these inconveniences, a 
bank was established in 1609 under the guaranty 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin and the light and worn coin of the country 
at its real intrinsic value in the good standard 
money of the country, deducting only so much 
as was necessaty for defraying the expense of 
coinage and the other necessary expense of 
management. For the value which remained, 
after this small deduction was made, it gave a 
credit in its books. This credit was called bank 
money, which, as it represented money exactly 
according to the standard of the mint, was al- 
ways of the same real value and intrinsically 
worth more than current money. It was at the 
same time enacted that all bills drawn upon or 
negotiated at Amsterdam of the value of 600 
guilders and upward should be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncertainty 
in the value of those bills. .-. .. These deposits 
of coin, or those deposits which the bank was 
_ bound to restore in coin, constituted the original 
capital of the bank. ... At present they are 
supposed to constitute but a very small part of 
it. In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for these many years in practice 
of giving credit on its books upon deposits of 
gold and silver bullion.’’ 


_BANK OF ENGLAND, THE, was estab- 
lished in 1694 by act of Parliament (William and 
Mary, V. c. 20), having been projected by Will- 
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jam Paterson, a Scotchman, then resident in 
London, who had carried on a business with 
America. Its establishment grew out of the 
Government’s need of money. Certain sub- 
scribers were ready to loan the Government 
£1,200,000, and to do this were incorporated for 
IL years as the Governor and Company of the 
er cent. on 
the loan besides £4000 a year for the expenses 
of management. The bank was authorized to 
issue notes, to make advances on merchandise, 
to deal in bills and bullion, and to own property 
in any form. It was only to deal in bills and 
bullion. In 1696 the bank was compelled tem- 
porarily to suspend payments, but recovered, 
and in 1697 was allowed to enlarge its capital by 
41,001,171, and to double this in 1708. Its char- 
ter has been continually renewed by various 
acts of 1697, 1708, 1713, 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 
1833, 1844, 1861. In 1708 it was given many 
exclusive privileges, so that no other joint stock 
bank was founded in England till after the legis- 
lation of 1826. The bank suffered severely from 
apanicin 1745. Its capital has seldom differed 
materially from its permanent advance to the 
public. 

The main event in the history of the Bank of 
England till the enactment of the Bank Act was 
its suspension of specie payments from 1797— 
1821. This portion of its history we 
abridge from Professor Syme’s Po- 
litical Economy : 

In 1796 England had been for three 
years engaged in a great war with 
France. The fearof aninvasion had just caused 
arun onmanycountry banks. These had with- 
drawn their reserves from the Bank of England, 
and in 1797 the spare reserve in that institution 
sank to about £1,000,000. The Government in- 
tervened, and an act of Parliament was speedily 
passed which forbade the bank from paying in 
specie except in certain specified cases. This of 
course made the Bank of England notes incon- 
vertible. But the firmness and prudence of 
those at whose discretion these notes could be 
issued kept the paper up toits full nominal value 
in gold for rz years (1797-1808). Then a depre- 
ciation began, and by the year 1814 the price of 
gold (in notes) increased from £3 175. 10%d. to 
45 48. per oz. The close of the war led at once 
to a fall in the premium on gold ; in fact, the 
premium began to fall as soon as a speedy ter- 
mination of the war became pretty certain. A 
bill was passed requiring that all notes should 
be convertible at full nominal value from May 
1, 1823. As a matter of fact, the bank had re- 
ae to full specie payment over a year before 
this. 

The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel. Its fundamental object 
was to limit the power of banks to issue notes. 
By it the Bank of England was only allowed to 
have £14,000,000 worth of notes in circulation, 
in addition to its actual gold reserve ; but when 
any other bank, having the power to issue notes, 
ceased to exist, the Bank of England was to be 
allowed to increase its note circulation by not 
more than two thirds of what the dead bank 
had been allowed to circulate. Other London 
banks and all banks started after the passing 
of the act were prohibited from issuing notes. 
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Those provincial banks which existed when the 

act was passed were allowed to continue issuing 
up to what had been their ordinary 
outstanding note circulation. The 

Bank Charter Scotch and Irish banks were fur- 

Act of 1844, ther allowed an additional note cir- 
culation equivalent to the amount 
of specie they held. 

_ Under the provisions of this act the total note 
circulation of the United Kingdom is now limit- 
ed to about 431,000,000 in addition to the actual 
reserves in the Bank of England and the Scotch 
and Irish banks. In 1845 came the failure of the 
Irish potato crop. It was some time before the 
effect began to be felt. But by the January of 
1847 the bullion in the Bank of England had 
sunk below £14,000,000, as against over £16,- 
000,000 in the August of 1846. The bank now 
raised its rate from 3 to 3% per cent., and then, 
finding the drain on its reserves continued, 
there was a further raising to 4 per cent. 
Nevertheless, by April the reserve was below 
410,000,000. 

The rate was again raised, this time to 5 per 
cent. Meanwhile, in 1846 there was a second 
failure of the potato crop ;: and in most parts of 
Europe the harvest was bad. Agricultural 
prices were higher than they had been for 34 
years. There was consequently mtch specula- 
tion in corn, which temporarily inflated credit. 
But the large importations forced on a heavy fall 
in the price of wheat, which ruined many of the 
speculators. On August 9, Leslie, Alexander & 
Co. failed with liabilities of about £500,000. On 
the 11th a couple of other firms failed, each with 
liabilities of about £200,000. Others quickly fol- 
lowed. Within three weeks there were failures to 
the amount of over £3,000,000in the corn trade. 
By the middle of September the ruin had begun 
to extend to other trades. The extent to which 
capital had been locked up in railways intensi- 
fied the evil. The bank not only raised its rate 
to 5% per cent., but refused to lend on what 
would ordinarily have been regarded as good 
security. Toward the end of October banks 
began to fail. On October 18 the Royal Bank 
of Liverpool had to close its doors. This brought 
down two other Liverpool banks. In Newcastle, 
in Manchester, and in other West of England 
places bank failures occurred. Consternation 
spread through the mercantile world. At length 
the Bank Act was suspended, and the mere 
knowledge that the Bank of England was free 
to issue notes at its discretion sufficed to stop 
the panic. The bank rate was now 8 per cent. ; 
but the bank lent freely, at high rates when the 
security was good, and so saved a number of 
firms that would otherwise have fallen. 

In 1857 there was another panic. Trade had 
been overstimulated by the Crimean War and 
railway building, especially in America. In New 
York City 62 banks out of 63 stopped payment. 
Many English houses failed. The scenes of 1847 
were repeated on a worse scale. The balance 
in the Bank of England sank below 
£500,000. The bank rate rose to 
io per cent. But for the suspen- 
sion of the Act of 1844 the Bank of 
England must have closed its doors 
on November 13, 1857. The sus- 
pension of the act was once more followed by a 
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cessation of the panic, but not till notes had 
been issued considerably in excess of what had 
been the limit under the act. Then the cycle 
began again. A period of stagnation was again 
followed by a period of revival, which developed 
into one of overspeculation, till the crash of 1866, 
since when there has been no suspension of the 
Bank Act. 

It is asserted by believers in a paper cur- 
rency that the Bank of England has suspend- 
ed 52 times, and only been saved by reverting 
to paper. On the other hand, it is denied that 
it has suspended since 1832, and it is claimed 
that only the Bank Act has been suspended. 
Professor William Sumner, in a note to his A7zs- 
tory of American Currency, p. 137, explains 
that the run on the bank ina panic is not for 
gold, but for notes—z.e., for discounts. If, how- 
ever, there is an export of gold at the time, the 
notes are taken to the issue department and 
gold demanded. According to the charter, the 
bank can circulate only $15,000,000 in notes on 
government security, and for all other notes it 
must have gold, sovereign for sovereign. If, 
therefore, there is a drain on its bullion, it must 
contract or keep all notes handed in for gold. 
This heightens the panic. The action of the 
Government is to allow the bank to disregard 
the clause governing circulation. It promises 
to ask Parliament for indemnity. The bank 
then discounts freely for solvent parties, but at 
high rates. Thisalways kills the panicas panic. 

By the act or charter of 1844 the bank was 
divided into two departments, the zsswe and the 
banking. 'Thesole business of the zsswe depart- 
ment of the Bank of England is to 
give out notestothe public. Before 
the separation of the departments 
the Government owed the bank 
411,015,100. This sum was declared 
to be now due to the zsswe depart- 
ment, and for the issues of notes to that amount 
it need hold no gold. This was the same as if 
the bank had originally lent 411,015,100 of its 
notes to government, and these notes had gone 
into circulation. The bank was also allowed to 
issue additional notes on securities—the limit at 
present amounting to £3,984,900, and this also 
without holding gold. The amount of notes 
which may thus be issued, without gold being 
in reserve against it, is £15,000,000. All notes 
above that amount can be issued only in ex- 
change for gold. When the act was passed in 
1844, the limit of notes to be issued against the 
Government debt and securities was fixed at 
£14,000,000, for experience indicated that there 
would always be at least that amount of notes 
of the bank circulating among the people. The 
addition of the £1,000,000 is an extra issue, 
authorized by an act, in consequence of certain 
banks of issue having since given up that func- 
tion. ‘The bank has to account to the Govern- 
ment for the net profit of this issue loan of notes of 
£1,000,000, and the profit the bank derives from 
its zsswe department is the interest received on 
the £14,000,000 of Government debt and securi- 
ties, which, at 3 per cent., is £420 yearly. But 
out of this the bank pays to the Government, for 
its banking ting ap and in lieu of stamp 
duties, £180,000. If the expense of the zsswe 
department is £160,000, the net profit upon it 
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would be £80,000. The bank also makes a profit 
upon bullion and foreign coin. These are 
brought to the bank for notes ; they are worth 
£3175. 10%d. per oz. ; but the bank is obliged 
by its charter to purchase them at £3 175. 9d. 
The holders prefer this to having their bullion 
and foreign coin coined, free of charge, at the 
public mint, as the delay in the coining is equal 
to aloss of interest of 1%d. per oz. ‘The aver- 
age amount of notes in the hands of the public 
is about £25,000,000 ; but the amount issued by 
the zsswe department is greater. The difference 
is the amount lying in the daxking department, 
and represents the reserve of gold of that depart- 
ment—that is to say, the danxking department 
retains only £500,000 or £750,000 of coin, and 
transfers the bulk of its reserve to the zsswe de- 
partment in exchange for notes. We must, 
therefore, regard the reserve of the banking 
department as gold, though in the shape of 
notes issued by the other department. 

Viewed in its danxking department, the bank 
‘differs from other banks in having the manage- 
ment of the public debt, and paying the divi- 
dends on it; in holding the deposits belonging 
to the Government, and making advances to it 
when necessary ; in aiding in the collection of 
the public revenue, and in being the bank of 
other banks; above all, its issues are the only 
ones that are legal tender. For the manage- 
ment of the public debt the bank receives about 
4247,000, against which there has to be set 
£124,000 of charges. The remaining profits of 
the bank are derived from its use of its deposits, 
-on which it allows no interest, and of its own 
capital. The capital was originally £1,200,000 ; 
in 1816 it reached 414,553,000. There is be- 
sides a remainder of about £3,500,000. The 
bank is situated in the center of London, but 
has branches in the city and provinces. Its 
constitution is very simple. It has a governor, 
deputy governor, and 24 directors, mainly chosen 
from firms engaged in negotiating foreign and 
other loans. ‘The directors are practically self- 
elected. 

References: Lombard Street, b 
‘don, 1873); English Manual of Banking, by Arthur 


Crump (1886); Chapters on _Lfistory and Theory of 
Banking, by C.F. Dunbar (New York, 1891). 


BANK OF FRANCE, THE, the most im- 
portant banking institution in that country, was 
founded in 1800 asa privatecompany, and made 
practically a State bank, through the law of 24 
Germinal An. xi. of the First Republic (April 
14, 1803}. A law of April 22, 1806, placed it on 
its existing footing. Its original capital of 45,- 
000,000 frs, was raised to 90,000,000 frs. divided 
into 90,000 shares, and has been increased since. 
Its governor is appointed by the State ; its coun- 
cil are elected by the 200 largest stockholders. 
The bank has now 94 branches (succursales) in 
France. 

Through the Bureau de Virements it per- 
forms the functions of the clearing house, 
and it facilitates the transmission of money be- 
tween the towns in which the branches are 
situated and the head office. 

_The Bank of France can pay its obligations 
either in gold or silver of legal tender—z.z., in 
silver pieces of five frs. It is claimed that this 
tends to maintain a comparatively even rate of 
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discount, even in the foreign exchanges, favor- 
able to the export of gold. The number of 
changes since 1844 has been less than either 
with the Bank of Englandorof Germany. Con- 
cerning the interesting and instructive experi- 
ence of the Bank of France during the Franco- 
Prussian War, Mr. L. H. Courtney writes in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: 


“The war of 1870-71 could not but have an important 
influence on the operations of the bank. Successive 
governments resorted to it for assistance, which was 
obtained by increasing the issue of its notes and by 
giving them a forced currency. The rate of interest, 
which had been 2% per cent. from May, 1867, rapidly 
rose to 6 and 6%, at which it remained with scarcely 
any variation from August o, 1870, till late in the year 
1872. The rate would probably have risen much 
higher, but on August 13 a law was 
approved sac the liability ved 
the acceptors of bills current to mee . 
them at Taapartey, and this suspension Franco Prus 
was renewed until it was finally with- s1an War. 
drawn in July, 1871. The amount of un- 
paid bills held by the bank reached a : 
maximum of 368,000,000 frs., but the ultimate loss 
was extremely small. On June 23, 1870, the metal- 
lic reserve at the bank was 13184 millions of frs., 
which was reduced to a minimum of 505,000,c00 on 
December 24 of the same year. The notes in circu- 
lation before the war had been about 1,400,000,000 
frs.; but before the end of the year 1870 their volume 
had increased to 1,700,000,000; and this again rose to 
2,000,000,000 before July, 1871, and to 2,400,000,000 before 
the end of 1871. A law of December 209, 1871, fixed 
the maximum at 2,800,000,000, which was finally 
raised on July 15, 1872, to a maximum Of 3,200,000,000. 
The debt of the State to the bank increased concur- 
rently with this increase of issues, which was, indeed, 
authorized for the purpose of enabling the bank to as- 
sist the treasury. On December 26, 1870, the bank 
held treasury ‘bons’ to the extent of 174,800,000 frs. 
only, but on November 30, 1871, it held 1,193,600,000 
of these ‘bons,’ and in August, 1872, the amount 
teached_ 1,363,100,000 frs. A law of June ar, 1871, 
followed by an agreement between the bank and the 
Government, provided for the repayment of this debt 
in annual payments of 200,000,000, but up to this time 
(August, 1875) the income of the State has never been 
large enough to provide the whole of this sinking fund. 
The bank has, however, been able to increase its me- 
tallic reserve through the liquidation of securities and 
the accumulation of deposits; so that, after having 
been reduced. as we have said, to 505,000,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1870, and not attaining to more than 634,000,000 in 
December, 1871, it rose in the same month of 1872 to 
793)000,000, in 1873 tO 820,000,000, and in 1874 to 1,331,000,000, 
or just the amount at which it stood before the declara- 
tion of war. Its volume has, however, continued to in- 
crease, and on March 25 of this year (1875) it stood 
at 1,528,000,000 ; and the forced currency of the notes of 
the bank might be at any time withdrawn. It must be 
admitted that the management of the bank throughout 
these years of difficulty has been eminently prudent 
and successful.” 


BANK OF GENOA, THE, was organized 
in the form in which it is generally known, in 
1407. Like the Bank of Venice, it was a bank 
principally of deposit and circulation. It was 
the financial center of the Genoese republic, 
and in it all the transactions in the public funds 
were carried on. Anderson says (Origin of 
Commerce, vol. i. p. 319) that in 1345 the repub- 
lic of Genoa had ‘‘ run so considerably into debt 
to her own citizens that in this year four of 
them were elected to make provision for those 
debts, and for the current service of the year.’’ 
They were so successful that, according to the 
same author, ‘‘ managing their stock prudently, 
and having many rich men concerned with 
them, they afterward supplied the further ne- 
cessities of the republic ; and for that end had 
at length most of the cities and territories of 
Genoa pawned, or, rather, sold to them ae 
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and (p. 414): ‘In proportion as the wants of the 
republic increased, so did the credit of this 
house or bank, by having still more bonds, 
rents, and important dominions assigned to it.’’ 
In Michelet’s phrase, Genoa was almost a bank 
before a city, and the name of the bank of St. 
George known through all Europe. The bank 
finally lost its credit through the Austrian occu- 
pation of 1740 and the French of 1800, both oc- 
cupants appropriating its property. 


BANK OF GERMANY, THE IMPE- 
RIAL.—Altho this bank does not occupy to other 
German banks so higha position as the national 
banks of other countries, it is still high. The 
present constitution of the Bank of Germany 
was fixed by the Bank Act of 1875, when the 
Bank of Prussia was merged in the Imperial 
Bank. In 18go0 it had 243 offices in close work- 
ing with the government. ‘‘ The Bank of Ger- 
many,’ says Professor Dunbar, ‘‘is permitted 
to add to its circulation against securities the 
issue of any other issuing bank whose circula- 
tion drops. It is likewise permitted to exceed 
the legal limit, called in Germany the Reserve of 
Notes Tax, free, on payment of a fine of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the total excess issue. 
This had occurred three times during the first 
ten years since the passing of the act in 1875, 
and on none of these occasions was the rate of 
discount raised during the period of excess issue, 
nor was any extra pressure felt during the time. 
To those conversant with the effect experienced 
when the Bank Act of 1844 has had to be sus- 
pended in England, the smoothness with which 
this arrangement acts will be a matter of inter- 
est. The automatic operation of the German 
Bank Act certainly works well in that country, 
and though the different circumstances of busi- 
ness there do not admit of an exact comparison 
with England, the question deserves more at- 
tention than has been given it. The Bank of 
Germany is, even more distinctly than the Bank 
of France, essentially a ‘State bank.’ The 
distribution of the profits (aw of December 18, 
1889) is as follows: 3% per cent. to the share- 
holders, then 20 per cent. of the balance to re- 
serve, till it reaches one fourth of the capital ; 
of the remainder half to the State and half to 
the shareholders, till they have received six per 
cent. If there is any further surplus, three 
quarters goes to the State and one quarter to the 
shareholders. The first 3% percent., if need 
be, may be made up from the reserve. The 
German emperor appoints the president and 
council of the bank directory, whose office is 
for life, on the recommendation of the federal 
council. The government also, through the 
chancellor of the empire, exercises other powers 
of control, and has the right to end the existence 
of the bank, or to acquire its capital at its full 
value at the end of every ten years, commenc- 
ing 1891. The shareholders influence the man- 
agement through a committee. As in the case 
of the Bank of France. the arrangements as to 
rates of interest are uniform over the whole field 
of operation, and the facilities given by this, 
and by the action of the bank in the discount of 
commercial paper, as well as by the transmis- 
sion of cash, etc., have given a great impetus to 
the prosperity of the empire. There are many 
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other banks in Germany besides the Imperial 
Bank, some of which issue notes. This privi- 
lege has, however, been relinquished to a con- 
siderable extent, owing to the restrictions im- 
posed on all banks of issue.’’ 


BANK OF HAMBURG, THE, was found- 
ed in 1619 on the model of that of Amsterdam 
(g.v.). Itcarried on its business under the pro- 
tection of the city, and was one of the main 
causes of the great commercial prosperity of 
Hamburg, in its leadership of the Hanseatic 
League. It was a place of deposit for the pre- 
cious metals, principally uncoined silver. Adam 
Smith says that its agio was about 14 per cent. 
It continued to flourish down to 1875, when it 
became a department of the Bank of Germany 
(g.%.). 

BANK OF VENICE, THE.—Concerning 
the origin of this famous bank, which has played 
such an important part in monetary discussion, 
authorities are disagreed, altho their disagree- 
ment depends mainly upon the use they give to 
words. According to some, the Bank of Venice 
dates from 1171, and according to others, from 
1619. ‘This is because the latter authorities deny 
that up to 1619 it was a bank in any modern or 
correct sense of the word. Nevertheless, whether 
a bank or not, it seems clear that in 1171 the re- 
public of Venice, in need of funds, in connec- 
tion with the Crusades, made a forced loan, and 
that an office or chamber for the loan was cre- 
ated, the contributors to the loan receiving in- 
terest. The bank, if bank this was, had no 
capital, and was simply a bank of deposit. 
Other such loans were made in 1480, 1510, and 
at other times. The contributors to the loan, 
and, later, other contributors, were given credit 
at the bank, and their deposits could be trans- 
ferred at their pleasure on the books of the 
bank. In the great confusion and complexity 
of the coins of all nations circulating in Venice, 
owing to its large commerce, these bank credits, 
transferred on the books of the bank, came to 
be preferred to coin. They were received as 
money by the public treasury, and after 1423 it 
was decreed that all bills of exchange payable 
in Venice, whether domestic or foreign, should 
be paid unless otherwise expressed in the bank. 
In 1619 it was changed into the Banco del Giro, 
long known as the Bank of Venice, which date 
some authorities give as that of the real founda- 
tion of the bank. The history of the Bank of 
Venice has been written by Stephen Colwell in 
his Ways and Means of Payment, and from 
this book believers in fiat money have drawn a 
strong argument in support of their views, altho 
these conclusions are severely criticised by their 
opponents. Thus, Mr. B.S. Heath, in his Lador 
and Finance Revolution, says (p. 101) : 

“ Stephen Colwell’s digest of 14 authorities leads to 
the following deductions, as will be seen by perusal of 
his able work : 

“y, It proves that there was a national bank of Venice 
founded on a loan of 2,000,000 ducats spent by the State 
in1171, and the bank existed within the memory of 
living men, a period of,626 years, during which time it 
was gradually enlarged over 700 per cent. 

“5. That A.D. 1423 it was modified by law to prevent 
fluctuation. 

“3. That the 4 per cent. interest previously paid was 
abolished. 

“4. That ali promise of reimbursement, other than 
transfer of credit receipts, was abolished. 
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“s That the nation ‘took the coin of its loans one 
time for all’ in the nation’s bank, giving a credit re- 
ceipt only. é , p 

we, That no coin was keptas a specie basis of credit, 
or for strengthening the nation. They were immedi- 


ately paid out. ; s 
“7, That no promise to pay any coin was made after 


for nearly 400 years of its continuance. 
arc That ‘ile that? or legal credit was that in which 
all coins were expressed—the fixed standard of pay- 
ment—and thus the principal money of account ; specie 
being for retail coin or export commodity and legal 
tender at 20 per cent. discount. 

“o. That the premium fixed by law of 20 per cent. 
remium over the Venetian gold ducat, so celebrated 
or its fineness in export, was a real superiority of 

legal money of account over the commodity gold, and 
over gold currency. ; 

“to, That it was not dependent on any promise of 
convertibility or redemption in gold, as no claim for 
any gold was acknowle ged in the National Bank. 

“1, That it continued for nearly 400 years with all 
these extraordinary attributes, producing no financial 
derangements and no opposition ; but, on the contrary, 
grew until it exceeded the money per capita of any 
nation in Europe, ancient and modern, and was the 
pride of Venice, the envy of Europe. 

“yo. That it only fell when Napoleon conquered 
Venice, when it had reached an issue exceeding $16,- 
000,000 of government credit or money for 200,000 peo- 
ple, excluding the dependencies of Venice. 

“73. That Napoleon could not and did not find a 
ducat in its vaults, as there had never been a pretense 
ofany. That he would have taken gold if it was there 
is clear, and thus have been strengthened to further 
enslave Venice. St 

“t4. That the interest alone saved on each million 
ducats was $6,250,000,000,000 at 4 per cent, for 400 years, 
savings-bank interest.” 

On the other hand, Professor Dunbar, in Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, gives 
an account different in several essential points. 

’ According to him, the bank was simply a bank 
of deposit under public officers. In 1619 it was 
changed into the Banco del Giro, long known as 
the Bank of Venice. It received funds both for 
the State and individuals, making asmall charge 
for holding private deposits. Transfers were 
made upon the books by the order of depositors ; 
bills of exchange were paid, and the tender of 
payment for any sum not less than 1oo ducats 
could not be refused. Loans to the government 
compelled it to suspend more than once, espe- 
cially from 1717-39. For the greater part of its 
existence, however, it received or paid out cash 
ondemand. It keptitsaccountsin ducats danco, 
which had no corresponding coin, but were 
credited or redeemed by the bank as might be 
required at an advance of 20 per cent. above 
the ducat effecttvo of the mint. Whatever 
be the origin of this, it seems finally to have 
represented a mere difference of denomination. 
The bank was so successful that in 1766 it was 
able to reduce the interest on its funds to 4 per 
cent., at the same time offering payment of 
their principal to those who were unwilling to 
accept that rate. 


BANKRUPTCY, the state of being bank- 
rupt or insolvent ; in /aw specifically, the status 
of a person or corporation that by reason of in- 
solvency has been adjudicated a bankrupt. 
Bankruptcy laws are statutory regulations 
under which the property of an insolvent may 
be distributed among his’ creditors, with the 
double object of enforcing a complete discovery 
and an equitable distribution of the property, 
and of discharging the debtor from his obliga- 
tions and from future molestations by his cred- 
itors. Such laws have existed in England from 
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the time of Henry VIII. In the United States, 
Congress has power by the Constitution (Art. 
1, Sec. 8, clause 4) to establish such laws through 
the United States. 

As the States also have the right to pass sim- 
ilar laws affecting their own citizens whénever 
there is no national law on the subject in force, 
it is customary to distinguish between national 
and State laws by calling the former bankrupt 
and the latterinsolvent laws. ‘Three times only 
in the history of the government has there ex- 
isted a bankruptlaw. The first was passed in 
1800 and was repealed in 1803 ; the second be- 
came law in 1841, and was taken from the stat- 
ute books in 1843; the third had the longest 
life : it became law March 2, 1867, and was re- 
pealed on June 7, 1878, the repeal to take effect 
September 1 of that year. There is at present 
a considerable demand for another bankrupt 
law to secure uniformity throughout the coun- 
try. 

“\ruthall gives the following averages of fail- 
ures in the United States : 


Average |Amount per 
Failures. Failure. 
POSSE tena oki ohes eae cas 3,262 47,100 
EBOT Bib en a yee nme vem meme tes 1,830 5,800 
PBUH GQ ass < - nwa ees coe eek was 2425 6,200 
BOFOB5 06 Wawa x Caw ee = 4,882 6,100 
PRG wale cainoh aw teas teas 7:970 4,100 
POST e ek cnawaie ene e. were 8,823 3,200 
PROG e caracheosrs aces eae Rade ate ee 11,719 2,400 


ns 


According tothe Werld Almanac, the figures 
being taken from Bradstree?’s returns, the fail- 
ures in the United States since 1889 have been 
as follows : 


} 
Liabilities. 


Failures. 

HOGG csc cs SRN aes hile ea ewe 10,673 $275,032,810 
LEGR sc cies waved eo wkants, ce xeste emits 12,304 IQ3y178,000 
FAILURES FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS. 

TOUR s nancwascnets teawnicecauee as FcR ttc ae een Ra $76,071,771 
PSG clea th 9s knee er eR R AN Ce CE Then. Need 324,087,768 


According to Mulhall, the failures in England 
averaged : 


1870- Sa SALA RALane es ae Geog. tigi. dsdenacg weaken TT,052 
ok gr ER ee 7,766 1882-84........ CASON ERT 75263 
TCHR FS) wa ca ds whee cee TO,Oy7 “TUBS9*BE. cies Sein antee 4,587 


BANKS, REV. LOUIS ALBERT, D.D., 
was born at Cornwallis, Ore., in 1855. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Philomath 
College of that State. In 1883 he was ordained 
an elder in the Oregon Conference of the M. E. 
Church, and has since served pastorates at Port- 
land, Ore., Boise City, Ida., Vancouver and 
Seattle, Wash., and Cincinnati, O. Since 1886 
he has been a pastor in the East, where he has 
had marked success. While in Vancouver he 
edited the Paczfic Censor, State organ of the 
Washington Temperance Alliance, and so en- 
raged the liquor dealers that in June of 1880 
he was shot down on the streets by one of their 


agents. For two months he preached reclining © 
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across chairs to eager crowds. He has been a 
close student of the labor problems, his revela- 
tions as to the Boston sweat shops bringing him 
national reputation. Heisthe author of liAzte 
Slaves, in which he published the results of his 
Sweat-shop investigations. At the State Con- 
vention of Massachusetts Prohibitionists, held 
September 8, 1893, at Worcester, he was nomi- 
nated for governor. 


BANKS AND BANKING.—A bank may 
be defined as an institution for receiving money 
at or without interest, for loaning, discounting, 
or transmitting money, and sometimes for issu- 
ing notes. Banking is the business carried on 
by a bank. The banking institutions of the 
United States may be classed as national and 
State banks, savings-banks, private banks or 
bankers, cooperative banks, and loan and trust 
companies. (See Savincs Banks ; COOPERATIVE 
BaANKs ; CURRENCY.) 


I. GENERAL History. 


The name “ bank’’ is derived from the Italian 
anco, a bench, from the benches in the mar- 
kets on which the early money-changers were 
wont to sit. Jeremy Taylor says, ‘‘ Exchangers 
of money made the temple to be the market and 
the banke”’ (Great E-vemplar, vol. ii., chap. 2). 

Passing by obscure references to 
money-lenders and usurers on As- 
Early Banks, syrian tablets in Egyptian records 
and classic and sacred literature, the 
history of banking begins with the 
Bank of Venice, and is continued in the history of 
the Banks of Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and 
the Bank of England, accounts of all of which 
will be found under their respective names. 

We present herea general account of banking 
jin Europe, and then a more detailed account of 
banking in England and the United States. 
Altho the Bank of Venice was perhaps the first 
real bank, the origin of modern banking is large- 
ly to be found in Florence. 

Mr. Macleod says (Banking, vol. i., p. 289) : 

‘The names of the Bardi, Acciajuoli, Peruzzi, 
Pitti, and Medici were famous throughout Eu- 
trope. In 1345 the Bardi and the Peruzzi, the 
two greatest mercantile houses in Italy, failed. 
Edward III. owed the Bardi 900,000 gold florins, 
which his war with France prevented him pay- 
ing ; and the King of Sicily owed them 100,000 
gold florins. The deposits of citizens and stran- 
gers with the Bardi were 550,000 gold florins. 
The Peruzzi were owed 600,000 gold florins by 
Edward III. and 100,000 by the King of Sicily, 
and the deposits they owed their customers were 
350,000 gold florins. The fall of these two great 
pillars of credit involved that of multitudes of 
other smaller establishments, and, says Villani 
(Lstor. Fiorent., vol. xii., p. 55), the ey 
of Florence had never been thrown into suc 
ruin and disorder before. And thereupon he 
breaks out against the folly of his fellow-citizens 
entrusting their money to the care of others for 
the love of gain. The city, however, recovered 
from this terrible disaster, and we find that be- 
tween 1430-33, 76 bankers at Florence lent 4,865,- 
oo gold florins. At one time Florence is said 
to have had 80 bankers, but not any public 


“bank.”’ 
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The first bank to be established on really mod- 
ern principles as a bank issuing notes payable 
to bearers at sight is the Bank of 
Sweden, established by a Swede Conti 
named Palmstruck, in 1656. Its Mec ae 
first bank-note was issued in 1658. ae 
His bank became the Riks Bank “@™*!8: 
(Bank of Sweden) in 1688. It still 
carries on business in Sweden as the national 
bank. 

Banking in Germany, save for the great Bank 
of Hamburg, presents little of interest. Each 
German State had its own banking laws and 
banks of issue, confined mainly to its own neigh- 
borhood. After the unification of the empire— 
an act of 1875—the Bank of Germany (g.zv.) was 
established, and 32 banks were recognized as 
possessing rights of uncovered issue of 135,000,- 
ooo marks, the bank of Germany being allowed 
250,000,000. marks. .The State itself has the 
right of issue of 120,000,000 marks in small de- 
nominations. German banking has now a capi- 
tal of $425,000,000 and deposits of $730,000,000. 
The amount of issue is $320,000,000, and it has 
$295,000,000 of specie in safe. 

France has many large banks besides the 
Bank of France (g.v.), among others the Comp- 
toir d’Escompte, founded 1848 ; the Crédit Fon- 
cier and Crédit Mobilier, 1852 ; the Crédit Lyon- 
nais, 1863 ; the Société Générale, 1864. 

The capitalin French banking is $601,000,000 ; 
deposits, $640,000,000 ; issue, $607,000,000 ; spe- 
cie in safe, $505,000,000. 

England hasmany old banks. Says Mr. Cour- 
teney: ‘‘ The still existing bank of Messrs. 
Smith & Co., of Nottingham, the parent of the 
London establishment of Messrs. 

Smith, Payne & Smiths, claims to 

have been established in 1688; the Banking 
Bristol Old Bank (Messrs. Baillie, in 
Cave & Co.) dates from 1750; the England. 
Hull Old Bank (Messrs. Pease & 

Co.) from 1754; and many other 

country banks trace back their history to the lat- 
ter half of the last century. It is believed that 
all these bankers issued their own notes payable 
to bearer as part of their business ; and they 
were not very scrupulous in regard to the mag- 
nitude of the sums for which they were given. 
The Bank of England had not issued any notes 
for less than £20 previously to 1759, when it com- 
menced the issue of £10 notes ; but the count 
bankers put in circulation notes for such small 
sums, that Parliament enacted, in 1775, that none 
should be issued for less than £1. In 1777 this 
minimum limit was further raised to £5, but in 
spite of this restriction the number and the 
amount of the issues of the country bankers 
soon become dangerously multiplied.” 

In 1792 there were said to have been 350 
banks. In the panic of 1792-93 (see BANK OF 
ENGLAND), about 300 banks suspended payments, 
and 50 were totally destroyed. After the panic, 
however, banks gradually multiplied till 1825, 
when the circulation of notes of less than £5 
was forbidden. Joint-stock banks with any 
number of partners were allowed to issue, but 
did not multiply again till 1834-36, when there 
was a rush into banking, leading to the passage 
of the Banking Act of 1844 (see Bank oF Enc- 
LAND). Of present English banking, Professor 
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Dunbar gives the following statement in Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy: | 
“The majority of the banks in 
England and Wales, including the 
Present largest and most important banks, 
Condition, do not issue their own notes. The 
act of 1844 fixed the maximum 
circulation of the country banks 
in England and Wales at 45,153,417 (207) 
private banks, £3,478,230 (72) joint-stock banks ; 
but of this amount, 42,368,960 (126) private 
banks, and £1,462,470 (35) joint-stock banks, 
have since lapsed from various causes, vol- 
untary and other, so that the limit of the pro- 
vincial issues now (1890) stands at £2,784,457 
(74) private banks, £2,015,760 (37) joint-stock 
banks. In addition to these there are 67 private 
and 43 joint-stock provincial banks which do 
not issue their own notes. The different banks 
vary much in size and importance. By the side 
of very large banks, wielding immense amounts 
of capital and deposits, very small concerns, pos- 
sessing proportionally small resources, may be 
found carrying on business to advantage, and 
competing successfully with their more powerful 
rivals. One result, and it is a very peculiar 
one, of the manner in which our banking sys- 
tem has developed itself, employing the Bank of 
England as the pivot of its transactions, is that 
no bank in the country keeps any large stock 
of the precious metals in reserve—more, in 
fact, than habit has shown to be adequate for 
daily requirements—except the Bank of Eng- 
land.”’ 

The earliest banking institution in North 
Britain was the Bank of Scotland, instituted by 
a charter of incorporation from the Scots Parlia- 
ment in 1695. The original capital was £1,200,- 
ooo Scots, or £100,000 sterling. In 1774 the 
amount of stock was extended to £200,000 
sterling ; now it is 41,250,000 sterling. In 1727 
a new and similar establishment was constituted 
under the title of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, whose advanced capi- 
talis now £2,000,000. In 1746 an- 
other association was formed and in- 
corporated by royal charter, with the 
title of the British Linen Company. 

No legislature, however, prevented the prac- 
tice of any kind of banking, and Scotch banking 


Banks in 
Scotland. 
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developed in ways of its own. Early in the 
present century joint-stock banks were formed, 
and the old private banks became absorbed in 
these. They are not many in number. By an 
act of 1845 no banks established after that date 
could issue notes—a condition which has given 
the old banks a practical monopoly, tho they 
have adapted themselves to the needs of the 
country by establishing many branches. In 1890 
there were only 10, but with nearly a thousand 
branches. Their average circulation was £6,- 
278,000, and their deposits about £89,000,000. 
They all possess the power of circulation, and 
since they allow interest on deposits, they hold 
almost the whole capital of the country, but are 
uniformly well conducted. 

Banking in Ireland has few distinctive charac- 
teristics. There are (1895) nine banks in Ireland, 
whose total deposits in 1890 bare 
about £39,000,000. The Bank o 
Ireland has an authorized circula- ot eg ose 

E : nglish 
tion of 43,738,428. The deposits Colonies 

in the banks of the Australian colo- , 
nies in 1890 were £108,000,000, 
being largely the conduit pipes for English 
capital. 

The history of currency and banking in Can- 
ada has four periods: (1) the French régzme ,; 
(2) from the beginning of British government 
until the establishment of the first 
banks, 1817-18 ; (3) to the confed- 
eration of the provinces and the 
banks being organized under pro- 
vinical and royal charters ; (4) since 
1867, when the Dominion Parliament has had 
exclusive jurisdiction regarding banking. 

No reserves are required by law, but the cash 
reserve in gold and legal tenders averages about 
10 percent. The larger banks keep their avail- 
able reserves in security loans in New York and 
Chicago. Forty per cent. of the cash reserves 
must be in Dominion legal tenders. The banks, 
since confederation, have provided a currency 
readily convertible into specie, the volume ris- 
ing and falling some 20 per cent. with the re- 
quirements of trade, largely affected by the sea- 
sons. 

The following, from the report of the Comp- 
troller of Currency of the United States for 
1892, gives a 


Canada, 


SUMMARY OF THE CONDITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE CHARTERED BANKS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, ON 
OCTOBER 31, 1892. ao 


RESOURCES, 


LIABILITIES, 


Mortgages on real estate............. woes 846 
Loans on bonds and stocks.... ........... nee 
GurrenU Uae hens unies s toetsneetaties 104,123,365 
Loans to the Canadian Provinces......... "24372,527 
Overdtleidebts. acs csccese cc cecshcmementes 25452,155 
Deposits to secure circulation............. 1,761,259 
Dominios ubonasse pareccwnariccemenen wy eee 3)328,496 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities... .. 8,523,980 
Railway S€Curitienin: dc cuaeccenen ruleset. 8,137,590 
Due from other banks and agencies...... 28,119,162 
Real estate and bank premises 54740,229 
859545339 
6,708,841 
11,813,254 
1,643,493 
1,425,966 


een 8 


$306,343)530 


Capital paid in 


6 
Reserve fund $61,809,372 


24,332,474 


Notes in circulation se 8,688, 42 

Due to the Dominion Government a ceaari 

Due to the Provincial Governments.... 3)993)382 

Demand deposits 6,427,727 

tees poner ee a eee 99,934,970 
ue to other banks and agencies....... 

Other liabilities........... aR oe, ‘ 


209,394 


Total liabilities 


Opie 
a ’ 
a . 
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II. Banxine IN’ THE Unirep STATES TO THE 
PERIOD OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


This section of the history of banking in the 
United States is abridged from Professor W. G. 
Sumner’s History of American Currency, sup- 
plemented by statistics from the reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

_ As early as 1690 the colony of Massachusetts 
issued bills of credit, making the paper legal 
tender for taxes and other debts, the notes being 
payable to the bearer on demand. 
This was five years before the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land; and William Paterson, the 
father of that bank, had been in the 
colonies and studied the Massachu- 
setts experiment. Thisissuing of bills of credit 
was repeated with various modifications b 
Massachusetts and the other colonies throug 
all their history ; but as it comes rather under 
the history of currency than of banking proper, 
we refer the reader for all details of the ante- 
revolutionary period to CuRRENCY. 

We may simply note, however, that in 1739 
a land bank and a specie bank, according to 
modern banking methods, were started in 
Massachusetts. The latter, however, closed in 
1740, when Parliament extended the old Joint- 
Stock Companies’ Act (passed after the South 
Sea Bubble, 1720) to the colonies ; the former 
bank, however, struggling and battling for its 
life for the next ten years. 

December 31, 1781, Congress chartered the 
Bank of North America in Philadelphia. It 
had a capital of $400,000, and took its origin in 

a union of citizens of Philadel- 
phia, formed to supply the army 


Colonial 
Period, 


Bank of with rations. They were allowed 
North to form a bank and to issue notes 
America. to buy the articles required. Con- 


gress ordered bills drawn on Ameri- 

can ministers abroad to be de- 
posited in the bank as a guarantee of payment ; 
$70,000 in specie were subscribed by individuals 
in 1782, and the remainder by Government, out 
of the proceeds of a foreign loan. It issued 
convertible notes, redeemable in Spanish dol- 
lars ; but the people were slow to take them. 
However, it made large dividends, and was at- 
tacked by a rival, which it was obliged to ab- 
sorb, and by an effort to have its charter re- 
pealed. This effort succeeded so far as the State 
charter was concerned ; but it went on under 
the charter of the Continental Congress, till it 
was rechartered by Pennsylvania. 

The first bank of the United States under the 
Constitution was chartered by Congress in 1791. 
The capital was $10,000,000. One fifth of the 
stock was owned by the United States and 
$8,000,000 by the people. Six of the eight mill- 


- ions were Government indebtedness ; and $2,- 


000,000, money. Notes of the bank were made 
receivable for all obligations due the Government 
for 20 years, or during the life of the charter. 
The bank always paid coin when demanded, but 
the notes were legal tender to the Government, 
and, therefore, satisfactory to the ls wheth- 
er the bank paid coin or not. This was made 
lain by the law, and was demonstrated in the 
t four years of the life of the charter, when 
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the most bitter controversy was carried on be- 
tween the bank and the President and Cabinet. 
When the time came to renew its charter (1811), 
go State banks had grown up to oppose it. It had 
been successful, and paid 8 or ro per cent. a 
year to its stockholders. It was charged that 
the bank controlled elections in the State, and 
was then laboring to control those of the nation. 
Reports charging the bank with corruption, 
and even insolvency, were circulated, and the 
charter was not renewed. The following table, 
from the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1892, gives aconvenient résumé of the 
banks in the United States in the period we are 
now considering : 


Statement showing the Stecte, Circulation and Capital 
and the Number of Banks tn the United States for 
the Years mentioned.* 


YEAR. plat Specie. Ss Capital. 
nr Cer nie $4,000,000) "ac ssleane) ne stencere 
LIDAR wae 3 10,000,000 | $2,000,000 | $2,100,000 
1790 4 9,000,000 2,500,000 2,500,000: 

6 16,000,000 9,000,000 12,900,000 

16 18,000,000 | I1,500,000 17,100,000 

17, 20,000,000 11,000,000 18,000,000: 

17 21,500,000 | 11,600,000 | 18,000,000 

T7Q5sa0r0sieccs 23 IQ,000,000 | 11,000,000 | 19,000,000 
TIGG. « wae ae « 24 16,500,000 | 10,500,000 | 19,200,000. 
WFGPsscete Flere 25 16,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 19,200,000: 
TPGiie sesh 25 14,000,000 9,000,000 | 19,200,000 
TFA paininnsis.cis's 26 -17,000,000 10,000,000 2,200,000 
PEOOs neces wae 28 17,500,000 I0,500,000 | 21,300,000: 
: 0) ee ee 31 17,000,000 | 11,000,000 | 22,400,000: 
WEOR. ce sale as 32 16,500,000 10,000,000 22,660,000. 
TB OSo alate u.aceisie 36 16,000,000 11,000,000 26,000,000 
1 ea 59 17,500,000 | 14,000,000 | 39,500,000 


Banking of the wildest kind was now the rule. 
After 1805 notes were allowed for sums under 
$5, and finally were issued as low 
as for 25 cents. Specie was driven 
out. A crash came in 1809. Se- From 1800 to 
vere bank laws were passed. In the War of 
1813 the New England Bank was the Rebellion. 
chartered as a bank of redemption 
at Boston, in order to keep the pa- 
per of the adjacent county at par. It did this, but 
was unpopular, and was the beginning of the 
Suffolk bank system. 

The note circulation of the banks of the coun- 
try is estimated, in 1811, by Gallatin, at $46,- 
000,000. In Pennsylvania, 1813-14, 41 banks. 
were chartered by Legislature overa veto. The 
country being at war, $57,000,000 were bor- 
rowed by the Government from 1812 to 1814. 
Treasury notes for one year were issued in 1812 
to the amount of $3,000,000 ; in 1813, to $6,000,- 
000; and in 1814, to $8,000,000. Silver flowed 
to New England. In 1814 all the banks save 
those in New England suspended payment. 
Notes were depreciated from 20 to 50 per cent. 
The Secretary of the Treasury now began to be 
engaged in the money market. He tried to get 
the banks to come to some agreement. He or- 
dered that taxes should be received only in spe- 
cie, treasury notes, or notes of banks which re- 
ceived treasury notes at par. Madison recom- 


* Blodgett’s Economica. 
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mended another national bank. The second 
United States bank was finally opened January 
1, 1817. It began business with $1,400,000 1n 
specie, $14,000,000 in stocks, and the rest in 
stock notes. It was to have a capital of $7,000,- 
ooo, A second instalment of $2,800,000 was 
soon due, but only $32,400 was paid in specie, 
the rest mainly from notes or discounts of the 
bank itself. The third instalment was still 
worse. The bank discounted its own stock at 
par to pay the instalment. In August, 1817, the 
bank discounted its own stock at 125, The 
facilities for stock-jobbing were used. Con- 
gress resolved that after February 20, 1817, only 
specie, treasury notes, and notes of specie-pay- 
ing banks ought to be taken by the national 
treasury. The banks refused to resume before 
July, 1817. The Western banks were still com- 
paratively sound. The Southern banks had 
become inflated. The inflation was increased 
during the year by the Government paying 
off $11,000,000 of the public securities held 
by the banks. ‘The note circulation at this time 
is estimated at $100,000,000. By March, 1818, 
the discounts of the United States 
Bank were $43,000,000—$11,000,000 
The Second on stocks. It had $2,000,000 in 
National specie. It had now 18 branches, 
Bank, but only $3,000,000 of specie in them 
all. Its operations in the West drew 
that region into the ‘‘ golden’’ age. 
The bank now bought $7,000,000 bullion in the 
West Indies. Fifteen months after it was start- 
ed it was doubtful if the bank was solvent. In 
November, Congress appointed a committee of 
investigation, which reported unfavorably ; but 
Congress would not respond, 4o members being 
stockholders. On April 1, 1819, the state of the 
bank was: specie, $126,745.28 ; notes, $6,000,- 
000; due other banks, $79,125.99; due Gov- 
ernment, $500,000 ; due Barings, $900,000 ; there 
were $267,978.09 in the mint and $250,000 in 
specie on the way from the West. The New 
York and Boston branches were in a worse con- 
dition. The bank now took energetic measures 
to save itself, and in 70 days was solvent, but 
had ruined the community. In August, 1819, 
there were 20,000 seeking work in Philadelphia, 
and a similar state of things existed in other 
cities. Land in Pennsylvania was worth, in 
1809, $38 per acre; in 1815, $150; in 1819, $35. 
The note circulation of the country in 1812 
was about $45,000,000 ; in 1817, $100,000,000 ; 
in 1819, $45,000,000. Financial distress was gen- 
eral, and lasted till 1823. Money was plentiful 
in the hands of those who had no debts to pay, 
as they would not invest. In 1823 the circula- 
tion of the United States Bank was very low— 
$4,081,842; but there was a great creation of 
banks, and the bank began to expand and 
receive the notes of all its branches. 

In 1824 Pennsylvania rechartered the banks 
of 1814. In 1825, 52 charters were petitioned 
for for New York banks, and when they could 
not be obtained, were petitioned for in New Jer- 
sey. The Bank of the United States increased 
its isstie Over $3,000,000. Business revived in 
England. Heavy orders for cotton ran its price 
here up to 27cents. In July the fall of prices in 
England caused a fall here, and 50 failures took 
place in New York before December. The 
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United States Bank was in great difficulty. In 
1826 there was dulness and reaction throughout 
the year. In 1827 money was plentiful, and 
continued so with some changes till 1831. Presi- 
dent Jackson commenced his attack on the 
United States Bank in his first message (1829), 
About 1830 American securities began to at- 
tract English investments, in canals, steamboats, 
and, later, in railroads. Currency, however, 
became more and more of a political issue. 
Jackson committed his party to hard money ; 
Clay committed himself to protection. Web- 
ster, originally a free-trader, became a protec- 
tionist. Calhoun, originally a protectionist, be- 
came a free-trader. In 1832 the United States 
Bank petitioned for a renewal of 
its charter, which was to expire in 
1836. ‘The bill passed both houses, The Bank 
but was vetoed by the President. War, 1832— 
A violent warfare was now begun 1836, 
by the bank. It is certain that the 
bank had paid little heed to the 
laws of the State or of prudence, expanding or 
contracting according to will. In 1832 Jackson 
defeated Clay by 288 to 49 in the electoral col- 
lege. In his message in December, 1832, he 
recommended the sale of the $7,000,000 stock of 
the United States Bank which was opened by 
the nation, and an investigation into the bank, 
Bank shares fell from 112 to 104, but recovered 
to 112 on a favorable report of the treasury 
agent. This report showed $79,000,000 assets 
and $37,000,000 liabilities, besides $35,000,000 
capital and $7,000,000 surplus. But when the 
Government desired to pay the three per cents 
in July, 1832, the bank agreed to pay the inter- 
est on them if the payment might be delayed 
solong. It thus negotiated a loan of $5,000,000 
from Barings ; the reason given was for fear of 
the cholera. This caused fear for the public 
deposits, but a resolution that they were safe 
was carried, through the influence of the bank, 
109 to 46. After Congress adjourned (Septem- 
ber 22, 1832), the President ordered Mr. Duane, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to remove the 
public deposits from the bank. He refused, 
and was replaced by Mr. Taney, who did it. 
The order was that the collectors should send no 
more deposits to it, but to State banks. There 
was no sudden transfer, but it was proposed to 
withdraw at intervals. The bank Bien war, 
and began to draw in its loans. On the assem- 
bling of Congress, the Senate resolved (28 to 18) 
that the President had usurped unconstitutional 
powers. The House never noticed the resolu- 
tion, but resolved (134 to 82) that the bank char- 
ter should not be renewed. ‘The contraction of 
the money market caused great distress. It 
was stated that the bank caused this to obtain 
a renewed charter. It was claimed that they 
loaned to a select few who reloaned at usurious 
rates. The aggregate amount of loans, how- 
ever, steadily decreased all these years. 
Meanwhile, the bank war wenton. The bank, 
finding that it could not coerce the people, and 
that smaller banks were taking its place, changed 
its policy and expanded, President Jackson using 
this as a proof that it had unnecessarily con- 
tracted before. The President induced many 
of the States to pass laws forbidding the issue 
of small notes, and this largely favored con- 
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vertibility.. These were times when cotton 
could command good prices, and railroad and 
other investments and speculation was good. 
‘The public dept was now nearly extinguished. 
‘On July 11, 1836, the President issued the famous 
Specie Circular, by which he ordered agents 
for the sale of public lands to take specie only. 
Congress in December passed an act rescinding 
‘this, but it did not become law, the President 
not signing it. The United States Bank not 
being able to renew its charter, now obtained a 


charter from Pennsylvania—by bribery, as it 


was asserted. It had not yet paid back the Gov- 
ernment stock or the dividends which it held 
for contracting a loan with France that finally 
never materialized. It continued to reissue the 
notes of the old United States Bank which it 
received. Gold, being forced on the market in 
this country, came here from England. In 
April, 1836, the gold reserve in the Bank of 
England began to lower, and this continued all 
“summer. ‘The bank rate was raised twice. By 
November failures began, and in one day three 
houses doing large business with this country 
failed. Demand for cetton went down. No- 
where had paper money been more in use than 
in the South. In March, 1837, several New Or- 
leans houses failed. Next, the pressure was felt 
in New York, and then became general. There 
were 100 failures in New York in March, and 
the losses were $15,000,000. In March a meet- 

ing was held in New York, address- 


ed by Webster. _ He laid the trouble 
The Panie tothe Government interfering with 
of 1837. the currency and to the Specie Cir- 


cular. A committee of 50 was sent 
to the President (Van Buren) to ask 


-foritsrescinding. The committee, in its address, 


spoke of 250 failures and 20,000 individuals dis- 
charged by their employers, and they laid it all to 
the effort to put metallic in place of paper cur- 
rency. But they could obtain nothing from the 
President. In May the New York banks sus- 
pended in a body, a law being passed allowing 
them tosuspend for one year. Among the direct 


-causes of this was the demand upon the Govern- 


ment deposit banks for the $40,000,000 surplus to 
be paid in specie. Suspension became general 
through the Union. Specie was driven out of 
the market, and all kinds of notes circulated in- 
stead. The New York banks then began to con- 
tract to be ready to resume. Nearly all the 
banks made money by the suspension, and paid 
good dividends during the year. In 1835-36 
there had been asurplus in the treasury. Mr. 
Clay wanted it divided between the States, and 
Webster favored this. The administration op- 
posed it, and wanted public lands surveyed and 
sold at $1.25 per acre, with a homestead provi- 
sion for settlers, the surplus revenue to be spent 
on national defences. ‘The bill for distribution 
passed in the Senate, but never came up in the 
House. In 1836 the Senate passed a bill for 
«‘ depositing’’ the surplus revenue (that being 
regarded as the part which came from the land). 
The plan for distributing had found no favor in 
the House, but ‘‘ depositing’? passed. It was 
declared that this was only a change in name, 
and the event proved this. Three deposits 
were made. Then in 1837 the President made 


known an estimate of a deficit of $6,000,000, and 
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proposed to meet it by retaining the fourth in- 
stalment of the deposit, and to issue treasury 
notes for immediate necessities. These were 
issued, bearing interest, and the deposit was 
put off till January 1, 1839, and when that day 
came the treasury had a deficit, and could not 
pay it. Some States had been led by this de- 
posit into extensive improvements and debts ; 
others distributed it, a few shillings per capita, 
to be “received with contempt” or ‘‘ rejected 
with scorn.’’ The distresses of 1837 were ag- 
gravated by a failure of the wheat crop. Early 
in 1838 Congress passed an act forbidding the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States from 
using the old United States Bank notes. On 
May tro, 1838, most of the banks in New York 
City and in the Union resumed, the Bank of 
England sending $1,000,000 to aid them. On 
August 13 almost all other banks resumed. 
There was a general revival of trade, but it was 
not permanent. Goldin the Bank of England 
again declined. The Bank of Belgium failed. 
The Bank of England borrowed £2,500,000 of 
the Bank of France. During the same year the 
Bank of the United States became involved in 
cotton speculations. - Several banks, especially 
inthe South and West, failed. The manage- 
ment of the United States Bank became reck- 
less. It owed from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
and tried to borrow of various banks in Europe. — 
On October 10, 1839, it failed, and carried with — 
it all the banks of the South and 

West. Three hundred and forty- 

three out of 850 banks inthe Union Widespread 
closed entirely, and 62 partially. Depression. 
Some $2,000,000 of Government de- f 
posits were lost. This suspension 

lasted by law till January 15, 1841. As soon 
as the bank opened again a run on it com- 
menced, and it suspended finally (February 4, 
1841). Its capital was a total loss, and the $7,- 
000,000 United States stock subscribed by the 
Government is mentioned by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (/izance Report, 1872, p. 18) 
among the items of the debt for which no 
cash ever cameinto the treasury. The years fol- 
lowing 1842-43 were among the gloomiest years 
in industry. It seemed paralyzed by the failure 
of our banking system. 

When it failed, the Bank of the United States 
owed the Bank of England $23,000,000. Its 
failure, and, above all, the repudiation of in- 
debtedness by several States, ruined American 
credit abroad, and cost the bank many friends 
here. In 1840 the Independent Treasury Act 
was passed, giving the Government the custody 
of its own funds. It was only accomplished 
after a severe struggle, as it withdrew the pub- 
lic funds from use as banking capital. -In 1842 
Mr. Harrison became President, and called an 
extra session of Congress, May 31, which met 
under President Tyler after Harrison’s death, 
and the first act of the session was to repeal the 
Independent Treasury Act. Mr. Clay had pro- 
posed a national bank, an increase of duties, 
and a land distribution bill; but the senator 
from Mississippi introduced a bankruptcy act, 
and this was bargained off for the Bank Act 
and the Distribution Act, and the three went 
through together. The Bank Act was very 
sweeping—declared the abolition of all debts 
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where effects were surrendered and fraud not 
proved. The Land Distribution Bill was the 
new form of the defeated bill for assuming the 
State debts. The income from public lands (less 
than $1,500,000) in 1846 was to be divided among 
the States to help them pay their debts. Presi- 
dent Tyler wanted the words “‘ fiscal agent’’ or 
something ‘‘fiscal’’ substituted for the word 
“bank,’’ and vetoed two bills for incorporating 
abank. ‘The treasury, being unable to pay spe- 
cie, paid treasury notes, but one of these being 
protested (January, 1842), the Government paid 
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specie, and continued doing so till 1862. In 1843 
the Bankruptcy Act was repealed. It was 
argued that it was worse for debtors than cred- 
itors, since he who availed himself of it could 

et no further credit. The Government was 
feed in the hard-money system. 

The following tables, from the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1892, give a 
convenient statement showing the principal 
items of resources and liabilities of the Bank 
(Second) of the United States from 1817 to 
1840: 


RESOURCES. 
YEAR, ae 
Loans and Banking |Due by For-| Due from 
Discounts. Stocks. Real Estate. House. eign Banks. |State Banks, 
$3,485,105 $4,826,234 lf ete setae Old MD deem arm aries $8,848,317 
49,315 
41,181,750 954757932 $175,201 $1,033,682 1,203,894 
35786,263 71391823 433,808 621,667 2,624,797 
31,401,158 7,192,980 een aut 1,296,626 . 261,548 25727, 
30,905,199 95155,855 Lee os 1,886,724 83,548 1,178,197 
28,061, 169 13)318,951 $563,480 1,855,946 1,107,637 157175723 
30736432 11,018,552 626,674 1,950,764 24,599 15497)573 
33)432,084 10,874,014 1,302)55I 1,871,635 1,434,020 1,287,808 
31,812,617 18,422,027 15495150 1,852,935 24,178 2,130,095, 
33)424,621 18,303,501 1,848,354 1,792,870 421,524 7479375 
30,937,866 177645359 2,039,226 1,678,192 460,686 1,683,510 
33,682,905 17,624,859 2,295,401 1,634,260 356,740 | ween neve 
39,219,602 16,099,099 253455539 155579356 482,240 15723)297 
40,663,805, 11,610,200 2,886,397 1,444,801 15539553 1,199,458 
44032,057 8,674,681 2,629,125 15344761 2)383,332 sees eee 
66,293,707 2,200 2,136,525 15159)637 91,668 31944)849 
61,695,913 ee ny a: . 1,855,169 1,181,071 3,106,833 3,688,143 
BA,OLT,AOLG ||) Gekstiea wee 1,741,407 1,189,125 1,801,669 3,058,870 
5,808,739. || aacecevecs 1,760,632 1,218,896 1,922,408 4,609,973 
BQyagas4d5 | cwwejemcs we 1,486,561 967,404 73:171 4,088,005 
BIOS TOO) |i) | tem ereeew es 816,855 4n658f 9 Po sax anwece 2,284,598 
45,250,571 14,862, 108 1,061,663 443,109 web eee 3,657,261 
41,618,637 1759571497 }\ 1,054,523 424,382 | see ewes 5,833,000 
36,839,593 16,316,419 1,228,630 ee a i eres 7:400,422 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
YEAR. 
Notes of , . - é Duet Due to For- 
Statemanike Specie. Circulation.| Deposits. ee eae eign peak; Capital. 
etc. 
er ONE faletaysyoicie\s iv sieisisiaie $587,201 $r 
724,109 $1,911,200 $21,233,021 ee 
POR ON aeie eheisietcniocic’s's 1,8375a54 AE HOES; y933j02T | wessenen | a edeigecr $35,000,000 
a9 SbOsobaeaoesAnc 158774909 2 6a 608 ne eae pe Rawat eis $987,778 35000,000 
; NFOREON cl) Abskanes 
cca weet eeee eens 1,443) 166 313925755 3)589,481 6,568,704 | seeeseee 21053,6 ) Ss gerye 
Maen ce Goss Nise ot Gra Oba r3 795305: 35)000,000 
Boe 77) 7)943)140 45567,053 $854,085 | weanseis 205 3,07. 
Zeeererecvesetenes 917,629 61,2 e nO74 SSSCO PSS 
cS eae F6e a4 EAE 5:578)782 81075)152 Knap ene 2,040,000 35,000,000 
Ai oa ’ 1424, 4)391,95' 79022, 340 tet eeee 1,292 
ae hleletai a Cee cnccecce 795,173 5,813,694 4)047,077 13,701,936 ES tk SO) SOOO 
BL 25's eis sieisisi6ie\< ia Bias isis 1,056,224 6,746,952 6 a tee. 35,000,000 
Saas 5 740595 008,304 12,033,304 Siva COEe 2,407,282 
ea Reha aaaieal a apr 31960158 954741987 | 11,214,040 reeae y astj4o4 |). g5o00jos 
Be ea S065 AG3 654575101 855499409 | 14y320,T86 fae ene aboast || geouaaee 
RS AA Gre cut COTO 1,447,386 6,170,045 95855,077 14,497,330 $x,60 67,8 ue ae 
MOBO lain witcis alavele een’ ace: a 8 6 pe syeo0seo% pe idee eI ee cess 
8 929357 098,138 11,901,656 17,061,918 I 8 Lette 
TBA a ainincrinta’elawharniareee 1,465,047 7,608,076 12,924,145 16,045,782 Ree NY ce Eta et? 
ES aa Mie Son Freitas! 1,494,506 10,808,0 16 ee) te Pa ee eee eee 35;000;000 
EUS erly cies sic. stares Siri y ot 2,171,676 ostean prea a Ape tors Cageaees Nae Sr ae 
ICES AG aide scien 3,2 2,6 8 8 eta St pes rages oe SBOE So ale Mate eelbeee pee 
i cones liane | neem | ble 1) eee see eee io 
] 'y 1379: | I S35,555 | TWyH22T24 | ceesesse 
z3500,208 15,708,369 17)339)797 11,756,005 3,219,078 ait pepe 
1,736,491 8,417,988 235075422 5,061,456 2,660,604 Rei Shain ie 
1,206,754 2,638,449 11y447,968 243324409 2,984,508 Ggubat 35,000,000 
66,507 | 397705842 6,768,067 2,616 : pa stalin ge 
1,791,580 45153)607 5,982,621 6 ee Be Ae 204791468 ppc 
1,383,686 1,469,674 6,695,86 gdh ge ote ee Feet eyecare! 
) 31338,521 49155)306 13,091,087 35000,000 
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The following table gives a convenient résumé of the banks in the United States in the 
period we are now considering : 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BANKS IN THE COUNTRY, THEIR CAPITAL, ETC., IN THE YEARS 


MENTIONED.* 


YEAR, No | Capital. Circulation. |~ Deposits. Loans, Specie. 
PRC. ann ue cine KAN Ry a's wi nas aca wiw Kan 89 $52,720,601 WabrOo Goo. Hh oacscc.ek cho ML cette a $15,400,000 
1815 208 82,259,599 HSySOR 000 fe a See Sa. | I ataiee tenteeee 17,000,000 
246 89,822,422 685006) 000) 9 |) “cccwivtiecee iI) toca euealle 19,000,000 
308 137,210,611 44,863, 344 $35;980\470:. |. ane carries 19,820,240 
330 145,192,268 61,323,898 559559928 | $200,451, 214 22,114,917 
506 200,005,944 94,839,570 75,666,986 | 324,119,499 tes teens 
55 231,250,337 | ~103,692,495 83,081,365 | 365,163,834 439373625 
567 251,875,202 140, 301,038 115,104,440 457,500,080 40,019,594. 
634 290,772,001 149,185,890 127,397,185 525,115,702 37»915)340 
663 317,636,778 116,138,910 84,691,184 | 485,631,687 35,184,112 
662 327,132,512 135,170,905 Q0,240,146 492,278,015 45,132,673 
722 358,442,692 106,968,572 75)696,857 462,896, 523 33)105,155 


Among the new measures were the Suffolk 
Bank plan in Massachusetts, and the New York 
Safety-Fund System. The Suffolk Bank plan 
was merely an arrangement whereby that bank 
was made the channel through which all notes 
of New England banks that found their way to 
Boston, as most of them naturally did, were at 
once forwarded to the issuers for redemption. 
The result was that all solid bankers found it 
for their interest to deposit with the Suffolk a 


' redemption fund, as that insured the acceptance 


of their notes. 

The New York Safety-Fund System, which is 
the cardinal principle of the present national 
banking plan, required each bank to deposit, 
with the banking department of the State, securi- 
ties consisting of federal or State stocks, or bonds 
and mortgages, which, in case of the failure of 
the bank, were sold, and the proceeds applied 
to the liquidation of its debts. 

From 1844 things began tomend. Failure of 
crops in Europe and the abolition of the corn 
laws gave a market for breadstuffs, of which, in 
1843, $37,500,000 were exported. The Irish 


ure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, which 
borrowed largely in New York, the loss of the 
steamship ‘‘ Central America’’ with over §$1,- 
000,000 of treasure, caused a panic. A large 
number of failures took place in September. In 
October all the New York banks save one sus- 
pended, and were followed by almost all others. 
Bills were not salable; gold be- 
gan to move this way. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury aided by pur- 
chasing bonds. The New York 
bahks resumed December 12, and 
others followed. 


The condition of the first bank of the United 
States during the period from January, 1809, to 
January, 1811, is shown in the following table, 
which is taken from the letters of Albert Gal- 
latin printed in the Amerzcan State Papers 
(Finance), vol. ii., pp. 352 and 470: 


The Panic 
of 1857, 


REPORTS OF CONDITION OF THE FIRST BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


famine and other causes made immigration set 
in. Railroads were rapidly developed, and the ape ae 
discovery of gold in California add- 
ed another powerful element tothe _———— —_——_-—— _|—- ——— 
1840-1860. industrial development. Our cred- Gesoe ees, 
ut abroad slowly mended. By 1854 Loans and discounts............ $15,000,000 | $14,578,204 
it was estimated that ia ee U. S. 6 per cent. and other U.S. 
of State, railway, and other bonds were hel stockesy.ts. Det ek inney sition: 2,230,000 | 2,807,046 
abroad, and in 1857, $40,000,000. Bank-notes Rs Gguro net DankSevv rere) eee | ganess 
also expanded. Gold was exported ; currencyset Notes of other banks............ ciation 3939341 
toward the financial centers, the country banks Specie..........++.+.--. Cai Sen oes 5,000,000 | 5,009,507 
keeping their balances generally in New York. PROP A le aerantaie gi dia'd agiaiatersio ee slalne.> $23,510,000 | $24,183,046 
These balances were required in the fall, produc- 
_ing contraction and stringency. In 1853-54 fears =: pice nea, 
of ever in Hurope, Palate © carly aan tae a Capital stock........seeeeceseves $10,000,000 | $10,000,000 
in California, the discovery of a fraudulentissue  Surplus.......0002202 Shoes oh eae pre 
of $2,000,000 of New York and New Haven Circulation outstanding........ 4,500,000 | 5,037,125 
Railroad stock, caused a panic. A small crop a eel chaied po aoa se eeee ees 8,500,000 590433 
and other evils added to this. A large number Due to other banks... ni ge Poem A NeaBeries fone "634,348 
of private bankers were carried down. But Ss Unpaid drafts outstanding......| ........4. 171,473 
large supply of metallic currency prevente Petia er 
S deaptaad evil. In 1856 railroad building and Total. ..reecseerseersererreres $23,510,000 | $24,183,04 


good crops improved the situation. A fall in 
stocks, however, in the summer of 1857, the fail- 


* Elliott’s Funding System, p. 984. 


The bank had been quite successful, and paid 
8 or 10 per cent. a year to its stockholders, 
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The following table, prepared by the Comp- gives the position of the State banks from xe 
troller of the Currency in his report for 1892, 1834-63: ‘ 
; 
TABLE SHOWING THE AGGREGATE NUMBER OF STATE BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR PRINCIPAL ‘ 
LIABILITIES AND RESOURCES IN THE YEARS 1834-63. <¥ 
; 
LIABILITIES. ; 
YEAR. 0. of 
anks. ae 7 
Capital ; ro : Due to Other Lia- 
Stock, Circulation. | Deposits. Banks ao eS 
SEES taegRPODEOCOR BER HO COOL .cAvOSa DE Dodaos 06 | $200,005,944 | $04,839,570 | $75,666,986 | $26,602,293 | |... .--- 
See BetonaaG RAs hocmendoar rtrricnteac aad 23142505337 103,692,495 83,081,365 38,972,578 $10,320,475 
251,375,292 140,301,038 115,104,449 50,402,369 2539905234 
290,772,091 149-185,890 12753975185 62,421,118 36,560,289 
317,636,778 116,138,910 84,691,184 61,015,692 59,995,679 
327;132s512 135)479,995 90,240,146 | 535135)508 62,946,248 
358,442,692 106,968,572 75,696,857 44,159,615 435275, 183 
313,608,959 107,290,214 64,890, 1or 42,861,889 42,896,226 
260,171,797 83,734,011 62,408,870 25,863,827 12,775,106 
228,861,948 58,563,608 56,168,628 21,456,523 75357033 
210,872,056 75,167,646 84,550,785 31,098,024 5,842,010 
206,045,969 89,608,711 88,020,646 26,337,449 5,853,902 * 
196,894,309 1054552427 96,913,079 28,218, 568 593315572 ; 
203,070,622 105,519,766 9157921533 28,539,888 4,706,077 
204,838,175. 128,506,091 103,226,177 39)414,378 5,501,40T 
207,309,362 | 314,743,415 91,178,623 30,095,366 6,706,357 
217,317,215 131,366,526 109,586,595 3657275451 8,835,309 
227,807,553 155,165,251 128,957,712 46,416,928 6,438,327 ] 
207,908,519 146,072,780 | 145,553,876 49,025,262 28,024,350 
301,376,071 204,689,207 188,188,744 50,322,162 13,439,270 
332,177,288 | 186,952,223 | 190,400,342 45,156,607 155599)623 
343:874,272 195)747,950 | 212,705,662 52,719,956 12,227,867 
370,834,686 | 214,778,822 | 230,351,352 5719745333 19,816,850 
394,622,799 155,208,344 185,932,049 51,169,875 14,166,713 
401,976,242 193,306,818 259,508,278 68,215,65r | 15,048,427 
421,880,095 | 207,102,477 | 253,802,129" 55,932,918 14,661,815 
420,592,713 202,005,767 257 229,562 61,275,256 23,258,004 
418,130,741 183,792,079 | 296,322,408 61,144,052 21,633,093 
405,045,829 238,677,218 393,686,226 100,526,527 53,814,145 , 
RESOURCES. 
Yy t 
EAR 2 
Loans and) gtocKs Due from Real pat | Specie — Other Re- 
Discounts, * |Banks, etc. Estate, etc. Fund. P . sources. 
Banks. 
EOD Ae ctetsyels)s ste «/> pAemciens $324,119,499| $6,113,195 | $27,320,645 | $0,850,090 | $22,154,919 | $26,641,753 | ...+-...0. | $1,729,547 
455 365,163,834] 9,210,579 | 40,084,038 | 11,140,167 | 21,086,301% 3,001,819 | $43,037,625, 4,642,124 
457)500,080] 11,709,319 | 51,876,955 | 145194375 | 32)1%5,138 | 4,800,076 | 40,019,594 | 9,075,226 
525,115)702| 12,407,112 | 59,663,910 | 19,064,451 | 36,533,527 5)366,500 | 37,975,340 | 10,423,630 
485,631,687) 33,908,604 | 58,195,153 | 19,075,731 | 24,064,257 904,006 | 35,184,112 | 24,194,117 


492,278,015] 36,128,464 | 52,898,357 | 16,607,832 | 27,372,966 3s612)567 | 45,132,673 | 28,352,248 
462,896,523] 42)411,750 | 41,140,184 | 29,181,910 | 20,797,892 3)623,874 | 33,105,155 | 24,592,580 
386,487,662) 64,811,135 | 47,870,045 | 33)524,444 | 25,643,447 3,168,708 | 34,813,958 | 11,826,609 
32339579569] 24)585y540 | 30)752)406 | 33,347,988 | 10,432,744 | 3,115,327 | 28,440,423 | 8,186,317 
25415441937] 28,380,050 | 20,666,264 | 22,826,807 | 13,306,677 | 6,578,375 | 33,515,800 | 13,343,599 
264,905,814] 22,858,570 | 35,860,930 | 22,520,863 | 11,672,473 6,729,980 | 49,898,269 | 12,153,69 

288,617,131) 20,356,070 | 29,619,272 | 22,177,270 | 12,040,760 6,786,026 | 44,241,242 ae 
312,114,404] 21,486,834 | 31,689,046 | 19,009,000 | 12,914,423 8,386,478 | 42,012,095 7s913)59E 
310,282,945] 20,158,351 | 31,788,641 | 21,279,865 | 13,112,467 | 13,780,780 | 35,132,516 | 12,206,112 
3441476582) 26,498,054 | 38,904,525 | 20,530,955 | 16,427,716 | 10,489,822 | 46,369,765 8,229,682 
332)323)195] 23)571)575 | 32,228,407 | 17,491,809 | 12,708,016 | 8,680,483 | 43,619,368 | 7,965,463 
3645204,078) 20,606,759 | 41,631,855 | 20,582,166 | 16,303,289 | 11,603,245 | 45,370,345 | 11,040,548 


413,756,799] 22,388,389 | 50,718,015 | 20,219,724 | 17,196,083 15,341,196 | 48,671,048 8,935,972 
408,943,758] 22,284,692 | 48,920,258 10,180,071 | 30,431,189 to vess eee 47)138,592 3»873,575 
55713971779] 44535330 | 55,516,085 | 22,367,472 | 22,659,066 | 25,579,253 | 59,410,253 7589,830 
576,1445758] §2)727,082 | 55)738,735 | 24,073,80r | 23,420,518 | 21,035,738 | 53,944,540 | 8,734,540 
634)183,280} 49,485,215 | 62,639,725 | 20,865,867 | 24,779,049 | 19,037,710 | 50,314,063 | 8,882,516 
684,456,887] 59,272,329 | 65,849,205 | 26,124,522 | 28,124,008 | 25,081,64r | 58,349,838 53920,336 
$83,165,242] 00,305,260 | 58,052,802 | 28,755,834 | 22,447,436 | 15,380,441 | 74,412,832 | 6,075,906 
65751831799] 631502449 | 785244987 | 25,976,497 | 18,858,289 | 26,808,822 | 104,537,818 | 8,323,041 
6915945580] 70)344)343 | 6752355457 | 30,782,131 | 25,502,567 | 19,33%)52x | 83,504,537 | 11,223,172 
696,778,421] 74,004,879 | 58,793,900 | 30,748,927 | 21,903,902 | 29,297,878 


87,674,507 | 16,657,515 
646,677,780] 99,010,987 | 65,256,506 | 32,326,649 25,253,589 | 27,827,971 102,140,225 13,648,006 


648,601,863) 180,508,260 | 96,934,452 | 31,880,495 58,164,328 | 46,171,518 | 101,227,369 22,003,443 


NOTE,—The figures for the years 1834-40 are taken from Ex. Doc. No. 111, Twenty-sixth Congress, second ses- 


years 1851-63 (with 
Those for 


sion. Those for 1841~-so are from Ex. Doc. No. 68, Thirty-first Congress, first session. For the 
the exception of the year 1853) they are tfken from the report on the condition of the banks for 1863. 
1853 are from Ex. Doc, No. 60, Thirty-second Congress, second session, and are incomplete, 
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III. THe War Periop anp THE NATIONAL 
BANKING SYSTEM, 


When the War of the Rebellion began, the 
paper in circulation in the country was about 
$200,000,000—about three fourths among the 
loyal States. The specie available was estimat- 

at $275,000,000. The opinion was that the 
war would be short. 

Congress voted $50,000,000 of demand notes, 
$250,000,000 of 7.3 per cent. treasury notes to 
run three years, and a 6 per cent. loan of $250,- 
000,000 to fund the treasury notes. A property 
tax was apportioned among the States, but part 
of it was repealed, part of it was paid by 
charges for sums expended in fitting out troops, 
and it produced no active revenue to the gen- 
eral Government. In the fall of 1861 the Goy- 
ernment borrowed $100,000,000 in gold of the 
banks in two instalments, and $50,000,000 more 
in paper. Such was the situation when Con- 
gress met, December, 1861. The treasury re- 
port of Mr. Chase presented no strong policy. 
Gold began to be exported. On December 17 
the New York banks resolved that suspension 
Was unnecessary, but in the last days of the 
month all the banks suspended, Professor Sum- 
ner says unnecessarily. d rose to a pre- 
mium of 1 or 2 percent. Bank paper drove 
the gold out. The Government could not bor- 
row more gold, because the stock in the banks 
had been exhausted. It would have to take 
In February, 1862, 
! Congress authorized the issue of $150,000,000 in 
.notes, of which $50,000,000 was for withdrawal 
of the demand notes. This was the famous 
Legal Tender Act. The notes were legal tender 
except for imposts on duties and interest on the 
public debt. The friends of these “ green- 
backs’’ claim that it was this limitation which 
caused them to depreciate ; but we are here only 
concerned with the fact and its bearing on the 
banking system. (For details of these notes, 
see Currency.) Whatever be the reason, they 
did depreciate. Gold rose, and was exported. 
By August, Professor Sumner says that specie 
had disappeared. In July a bill was passed for 
issuing stamp asfractionalcurrency. ‘The Govy- 
ernment went from one makeshift to another. 
The treasurer sold 6 per cent. bonds at par, 
indeed, but for currency worth from 60 to 70 
cents on the dollar. The desire for a national 
banking system grew general. The plan finally 
adopted was not wholly new. We present a 
statement of its abridged form, a paper by D. B. 
Waldo, published in No. 1 of the Publications 
of the Michigan Political Science Association. 
He says in substance : 

Albert Gallatin, in a famous proposition, ad- 
vocated a prohibitory tax on existing bank-notes 
and the establishment of a currency founded 

on public stock, or possibly mort- 
, gages on real estate. Tho ad- 

Plans for a mitting objections to the latter se- 

National curity, he contended that if the ob- 

System. jections could in any way be re- 

moved, the plan proposed would 
give to the banking system of 
America solidity, and inspire a confidence which 
could not otherwise be secured. The ideas con- 


_ tained in the above suggestions soon fruited into 
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legislation. The propositions introduced in the 
Legislature of Maryland were followed by an en- 
actment of the Legislature of New York creating 
a new banking system. ‘There were precedents 
on American soil in the form mainly of sugges- 
tions from writers for various pasties! yet to 
some extent of institutions in actual operation. 
John J.Knox, in his excellent review of the na- 
tional banking system, ascribes the first sugges- 
tion of its underlying principles to an unknown 
writer of the Amalectic M agazine, who, writing 
in 1815, a period of utter demoralization in our cur- 
rency, advocated a systemin which public funds 
were to serve as the basis, support, and limit of 
American money. In 1816 a letter of Curtius, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, em- 
bodied similar ideas, which were further elabo- 
rated in a communication of one Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Vicar to a member of the New York Legislature 
in 1827. 

It is well-known history that this new banking 
system of the Empire State proved eminently 
safe and satisfactory, but to the national appli- 
cation of the principles embodied in the New 
York plan there remained the obstacle of a for- 
midable opposition to every description of banks 
of issue inherited from the experience of reck- 
less banking. Itwas finally favored only under 
pressure of war necessity. Secretary Chase, in 
his first annual report (1861), submitted two 
plans: first, that of the withdrawal of State 
bank issues and the substitution of United 
States notes payable in coin on demand. 
Against this he interposed the following objec- 
tions: First, the temptation to issue without 
adequate provision for redemption ; second, the 
ever-present liability to be called wpon for re- 
demption beyond means, however carefully pro- 
vided for and managed ; third, the hazard of 
panics precipitating a demand for coin concen- 
trated on afew points and asingle fund ; fourth, 
the risk of a depreciated and depreciating, and 
finally worthless paper money ; fifth, the innu- 
merable evils of dishonored public faith and 
national bankruptcy—all these, he said, were 
possible consequences of the adoption of the 
suggested system of government circulation. 
These objections, of course, being deemed fatal, 
the secretary discussed the advantages of a sec- 
ond plan, that of the national banking system, 
But the coun- 
try was not ready, and the suspension of th 
banks occurred as above stated. 

In December of 1862, Secretary Chase again 
urged upon Congress the advantages of a na- 
tional banking system, and reiterated the danger 
of United States notes. Meanwhile, 
the sentiment in and out of Con- 


gress had rapidly changed in favor The 

of the proposition, and on Febru- National 
ary 25, 1863, a bill, recommended Banking 
by Senator Sherman and favorably System. 


reported by the finance committee 

of the Upper House, became law. 

The vote, taken in the Senate February 12, 
stood 23 to 21; that of the House, taken Febru- 
ary 20, 78 to 64, the President signing five days 
Jater. It is needless to remark, in view of the 
immense personal financial interests involved 
and the prejudices to be overcome, that the dis- 
cussion of the bill was decidedly warm. The 
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ablest arguments for and against were those 
made in the Upper House by Senators Sherman 
and Collamer, the latter of Vermont. Senator 
Collamer’s objections were that the State banks 
and the people would oppose such an institution, 
and, in consequence, would never buy the 
bonds, whose sale was to be the main prop of 
the system. He questioned the constitutional- 
ity of a proposed prohibitory tax on State bank 
issues, argued against the incorporation of insti- 
tutions to be independent of State control, laid 
much stress upon the responsibility imposed 
upon the Government for the redemption of 
issues, and finally pointed out what he believed 
to be the political dangers involved in a measure 
of this kind. Favoring the bill, Mr. Sherman 
had alreadyin an able argument dwelt upon the 
present evils of legal-tender issues and the proba- 
ble future. He told again the story of State 
banks and their defects, then argued for the bill 
on the grounds of convertibility of issues, uni- 
formity in size, a market for Government bonds ; 
further, that the system would be a medium for 
the absorption of State bank-notes, and that the 
banks would be safe and convenient depositories 
of public money. Finally, there would arise a 
community of interests between stockholders, 
people, and government, and there would be 
developed the much-needed sentiment of na- 
tionality. 

By this law any association of five or more 
persons was authorized upon deposit of regis- 
tered or coupon bonds to the minimum amount 
of $50,000 to receive 90 per cent. of the par value 
of the same in bank-notes, which, being proper- 
ly signed, were receivable for all Government 
dues, except duties on imports, and were pay- 
able on all Government debts, except interest 
on bonds. In compensation for the issue privi- 
lege, banks organized under this act were re- 
quired to pay a tax on circulation, the rate being 
fixed at 1 per cent. by amendatory legislation 
in 1864. Each association was required to con- 
form to the law of its own State in the matter 
of interest rates, and was compelled to maintain 
a special reserve for its notes and deposits, and 
to redeem circulation at the place of issue. 

The amount of circulation was fixed at $300,- 
000,000, to be distributed throughout the States, 
Territories, and District of Columbia, one half 
in proportion to the population, the remaining 
half in proportion to banking capital and busi- 
ness needs. The law provided for the estab- 
lishment of a finance bureau, at the head of 
which was to be an officer called the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who 
was given general oversight of the 
entire system. The original bill 
has been repeatedly amended, yet 
its leading features, with certain 
important exceptions, remain valid to-day ; the 
principal changes being made the next year, 
providing for redemption in certain specified 
leading cities, excluding coupon bonds from the 
list of securities, increasing the minimum of 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000, and providing 
for the easy conversion of State banks. 

The bill had received the President’s approval 
February 25, 1863, but it was nearly four months 
then before a bank was organized under it, and 
five before one was opened in the city of New 
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York. Up to December to, 1863, only 134 had 
been incorporated, and up to November 25, 1864, 
only 584, of which 168 were State banks reor- | 
ganized under the national law. It is obvious 
that up to this time the State banks had con- 
tinued to supply the major part of the currency 
of the country. 3 

Mr. Fessenden had now become the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Mr. McCulloch Comptroller 
of the Currency, and they agreed in opinion that 
the time had come when it was necessary to dis- 
criminate against the State banks in some man- 
ner if the good to be hoped from the national 
system was to be realized. State bank systems 
were antagonistic to the national system, and 
they should not be suffered to exist unchecked 
and uncontrolled. It was indispensable to the 
financial success of the treasury that the cur- 
rency of the country should be under the con- 
trol of the Government, and this could not be 
the case so long as State institutions had the 
tight to flood the country with their issues. So 
thought these officers ; and under their recom- 
mendation Congress was induced to pass an act, 
approved March 3, 1865, which provided ‘‘ That 
every national banking association, State bank, 
or State banking association, shall pay a tax of 
10 per centum on the amount of the notes of 
any State bank or State banking association 
paid out by them after the first day of July, 
1866.’’ This act has in substance been con- 
tinued to this day, and is now in force. Under 
and in consequence of it State banks of issue 
have ceased to exist. 


For convenience of comparison with the de- 
velopment of our banking system, we give, from 
Mulhall’s Dzctzonary of Statistics, the follow- 
ing table of the growth of banking power in the 
world in millions of pounds : 


1840. 1870, 1888-90. 

United Kingdom, .....<.:css. 132 720 gto 
Unitted States) execs ccckcchsse 90 440 1,030 
ETPATOS ones cose Kamat a wanes . 16 64 268 
Germany .....%. 12 49 231 
Australia... 5 38 134 
Canada ..... 3 12 40 

308 | 1,602 39197 


The banking power, consisting of capital, de- 
posits, and right of issue, was as follows (1888- 
go) in millions of pounds : 


ones Deposits.| Issue. 
United Kingdom..... ... 284 626 39 
United Statesiiccscaveees 270 760 26.7 
FTANCE wo eiseeseveseseneess 140 128 121.4 
Germany, «as Seuscames ciaan 85 146 64 
AMStraGl scien ah nes oe eee 26 108 5.4 
Ganuda *\. fete Seeueen tae 13 27 6.3 
AA TNS" WiODUG At cats ee Rhee 1,030 2,167 616.3 


The following tables, prepared by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and given in his report 
for 1892, tells the story of the development of 
the national system to 1892 ; 
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Oct. 3, Oct. 2, Oct, za Oct. 7, Oct. 5, Oct. 9, Oct. 8, 
1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870, 
508 1,51 1,644 1,642 1,64 1,61 1,648 ' 
Banks. Banks. Banks Banks. Banks, Banks, Banks. 
RESOURCES. 
pee Millions. Bees: pki seg Millions, | Millions. | Millions. | Millions. 
Pe ramnineigsi canbe ne <6 sens 3.2 2 ‘ . ' 5 ' 
Bonds for circulation .......... “ AY ee peg ae ao 2 ue 3 
Other United States bonds. 108.1 427-7 95-0 80.3 74.1 44.6 37-7 
Stocks, bonds, etc ........ 
iS 15-9 21.5 20.7 22.2 23.6 
Pte from hanks... i. scccacuss® 34.0 107.3 122.9 103.6 110.1 100.8 109. 
Real estate oat 
OSTATO. eee cece eee eeeeeenee 2.2 q 14.7 I7.E 20.6 22.7 25.2 27+5 
PERCU ORE PEs bnnsn sibs cascactnes's.c 3 |3 18.1 9-2 12.8 rSec 23.0 18.5 
Legal tender notes............. ee <9 1 90.0 202.8 157.4 1560.1 129.6 122.7 
egret nenk = eninelat nine ae 4:7 16.2 17-4 11.8 11.8 10.8 12.5 
earing-house exchanges....... wales ates Ze 103. 134.6 143. 8.8 ; 
United States certificates of de- ia a ois ae - ee 
pesit.. <5... Peete pice sohiteseimel Pascale se teeeee eseseeee ge a si0i0 essecece teeseeee teeeene 
Due from United States Treas- 
COS err aie wainien's Rieisete ee AOE ION wear aits sdanouon il odfdagne alersieyaure - 
RRENEt FESOUTCOSS: 0/0 ssc nae cienes I0.t 26.3 7:9 8.6 9-6 9-8 22.9 
/ ——— —— ——- 
ee OES ae Be 297-1 1,359-8 1527-0 1,499-5 | 1,559.6 1,407 -2 1,510.7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock. ...... 86.8 393-2 415.5 420.1 420.6 426.4 430-4 
Surplus fund....... 2.0 38.7 53.3 66.7 78.0 86.2 94-1 
Undivided profits.... 6.0 32.4 32.6 33-8 36.1 40.7 38.6 
Circulation outstanding......... 45-2 171.3 290.0 207-9 2098.7 296.0 203-9 
Dye to depositors................ 122.2 549.1 598.0 568.2 603.1 523.0 512.8 
Due to banks...............00e006 34-9 174.2 137-5 112.8 123.1 118.9 130.0 
PUOMAEMILICS Mess. 50 anc sestes|)ssoscse~ “9 a Aobrcaci@ Il ef copneaD 2 6.0 10.9 
SLE 6 Ai ERS oe Spare 297.1 1,359-8 1,527-0 I,499-5 1559-6 1,497+2 1,510.7 
Oct. 2. Oct, | Sept: 22, Oct. 2,7] (Oct. z,~ | ‘Oct: 2; Octkiz,, i Octar, 
1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
1,767 1,919 1,976 2,004 2,087 2,089 2,080 2,053 
Banks, | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. 
RESOURCES. ae —r. pens pe oon sae ee eA 
Millions.| Millions .|Millions.|Millions.|Millions.|Millions.| Millions.| Millions. 
IEGBHG. <cvscncesces Deeeeeee seveesevses 831.6 877.2 944-2 954-4 984.7 931-3 891 9 834.0 
Bonds for circulation.............-- 364.5 382.0 288.3 383.3 370-3 337-2 336.8 347.0 
Other United States bonds......... 45-8 27 6 23.6 28.0 28.1 47.8 45:0 94.7 \ 
OCKS, DONS, CLC... cere reeeeereenee 24-5 23-5 23-7 27. 33- . 34. . 
Stocks, bonds, et 8 5 34-4 4-5 36.9 
Due from banks.......s.++e+seeee-e- 143-2 128.2 149-5 134.8 144-7 146.9 129.9 138.9 
Real estate......ccccccccccesccccccocs 30.1 32.3 34-7 38.1 42.4 43-1 45-2 46.7 
SPeCIS.. ccc ccsesceeseceseccocccnssers 13.2 10.2 19-9 21.2 8.1 21.4 22.7 30.7 
Legal-tender notes.......... «+--+. 107.0 102.1 92.4 80.0 76.5 84.2 66.9 64.4 
National-bank notes............ «- 14-3 15.8 16.1 18.5 18.5 15-9 15.6 16.9 
Clearing-house exchanges.......... 115.2 125.0 100.3 109.7 87.9 100.0 74+5 82.4 
United States certificates of de- 
posit... ....... Wed seca sone seat) Wades e 6.7 20.6 42.8 48.8 29.2 33-4 32.7 
Due from United States Treasurer.| ...... eaiaes eaten 20.3 19.6 16.7 16.0 16.5 
Other resources........ BAe pei ae 41-2 25.2 17-3 18.3 19.1 19.1 28.7 24.9 
SE OLE id snes as sath weipsaiplnia<o an hai pide chaye's 1,730.6 1,755°8 1,830.6 1,877.2 1,882.2 1,827.2 1)74t.0_ __ 1767.3 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock.......--s2sseceeeeeeers 458.3 479.6 491.0 493-8 504.8 499-8 479.5 466.2 
Surplus fund....... Pe EO RAC AO OCUD ONE IOI. 110.3 120.3 129.0 134-4 132.2 122.8 116.9 
Undivided profits........ ..ssere+-- 42.0 46.6 7 | sails 53-0 46.4 44:5 40.9 
Circulation outstanding....... .... 317-4 335-1 340.3 334.2 319-1 292.2 291. 301. 
Due to depositors ...-......-eeseeees 631.4 628.9 640.0 683.8 679.4 666.2 630.4 668.4 
MUS tO. DANKSs << sasicccle cies cvnes-erer 171.9 143.8 173.0 175.8 170.7 179.8 161.6 165.1 
Other liabilities..... seins he onsale pine 8.5 Ths rays g-1 11.8 10.6 10.4 7-9 
PIER. sie ett tls we'oe 0 ¥.¥s.0s0,0'¢ Soceeeent Xg7ges0 1,755.8 1,830.6 1,877.2 1,882.2 1,827.2 1,741.1 1,767.3 
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Oct. 2, Olen, ce, Ot. iz, Ock 3; Oct. 2, Sept. 30, Oct. x,, 
1879. 1880. 188r. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
— | | 
2,048 2,0 25132 2,269 2,501 2,664 2,714 
Banks. | Banks, | Banks. | Banks. | Banks Banks. | Banks 
RESOURCES, . y ae ep 
Millions. | Millions. | Millions. \ McUlions. | Millions. | Millions. | Mzllions. 
LOAMS....+).+-++205 folate ebia'e yielote Weve 878.5 I,04I.0 1173-8 1,243.2 1,309.2 1,245.3 1,306.1 
Bonds for circulation............ 357-3 357-8 363-3 357-6 351-4 327-4 3°7¢7 
Other United States bonds...... 71.2 43.6 56.5 B74. 30-7 30-4 31.8 
SGOCKS, DOMES LeUC rule ciiemlerit sete 39-+7 48.9 61.9 66.2 71.1 7i-4 77-5 
Due from banks oe 167.3 23.5 230.8 198.9 208.9 194.2 235-3. 
Real eStats. .accaarecenaiats ric ny 47-8 48.0 47-3 46.5 48.2 49-9 51-3 
Shee oge oben psc vaunar rin aye sara a ee 42.2 109.3 114-3 102.9 107.8 128.6 174-9 
Legal: Cender MOSS - cca s\n arbane 69.2 56.6 53-2 63.2 IX%7 77-0 69.7 
National-bank notes............. 16.7 18.2 17-7 20.7 22.7 23-3 23.1 
Clearing-house exchanges...... II3.0 121.1 189.2 208.4 96.4 66.3 84.9 
eee States certificates of de- 
OOS aochenue dboudne WNBAmeOCoDe 26.8 77 6.7 8.7 10.0 14-2 18.8 
Due from United States Treas- 
REL OL Nepriacapeieiv ies efetelacacatevi scien aieaeleie 17-0 EGE 17-5 17.2 16.6 17-7 14.9 
Other fesources Deena Teas eee 22.1 23,0 26.2 28.9 28.9 33-8 36.9 
PLOt alee clase rerericg etch ainsi w iwi 1,868.8 2,105.8 2,368.4 2,399.8 2372-7 2270-5 2,432.0 
LIABILITIES. 
MGA pals OOKatersis sleeiien ate cies sie cage 454.1 457-6 463.8 483.1 509.7 524.3 527.5. 
) Surplus fund es : 114.8 120.5 128.1 132.0 142.0 147-0 146.6. 
“Undivided profits 5 40.3 46.1 56.4 61.2 61.6 63.2 50-3. 
‘Circulation outstanding......... 313.8 317-3 320.2 315.0 310.5 289.8 269.0 
\Due to depositors........ Pebicpoe 736-9 887.9 1,083.1 1,134.9 1,063.6 993-0 1,116.7 
WISWE to banks. os.ccbaceueehoe: 201.2 267.9 204-9 250.9 270.4 246.4 209.7 
Other liabilities. 0.0... 0.0. .0.00. 6.7 8.5 11.9 13-7 14.9 15.8 14.0 
EROt al as acis eens uedoG DU8 once 1,868.8 2,105.8 2358-4 2,300.8 2372-7 25279-5 2432-9 
Oct. 7, Oct. 5, Oct. 4, Sept. 30. Oct. 2 Sept. 25, | Sept. 
1886. 1887, 1888. 1889. 1890. sae ie, 
2,852 3,049 3,120 37290 39540 677 
Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks. | Banks, | Banks. 
RESOURCES, 
be Millions. | Millions. | Millions. \ Millions. | Millions. | Millions. | Millions. 
OAUTAG ey op aie ss1i0gi el ¢in)a/¥' vis 8(u'e)pi6.916 07/5 (olay I}451.0 1,587. 1,628. 817. i < 
Bonds for circulation, Whraaaitarne telKae "25805 ie io eo se i ae : gee 
Other United States bonds 32.4 34.7 63.6 48.5 30.7 24. sana 
Stocks, bonds, etc 81.8 88.8 96.3 ss FS oe = 
Due from banks...... 241.4 256 3 282.5 335-4 336-2 3. Sag 
Real estate.........+ nh ee 58.0 6r I “69.4 “68 ad 489-5 
PDOs 6 teteWaieis aceiclateininitules ers 4a. ety 156.4 165.1 181.3 164.3 195.9 Bo 2 es 
Legal- tender TLOTOR reeeratese orn 62.8 73-7 82 0 86.8 80.6 6 ba 
National bank-not J , . ee gee 
onal ba BB ee woee eee ions 22.7 21.9 21.3 20.9 18.5 20.0 19.6 
Clearing house exchanges...:.... 95-5 88.8 74.2 136.8 106.8 122.0 “4 
ean States certificates of de- ‘ ; ee 
EXE a TAN Cee me ee ‘ 6.2 e ‘ 
Due ee United ‘States "Treas- Ne par > bata me 
MOUs Kah KEM STO PA Wen a pmaes 14.0 9-3 9.0 7-4 6 8 
: +9 +0 8.2 
UNE TESOMTOES, vacvescosvoseteres 37-4 40.8 42.1 42.8 42.3 38.7 43.0 
PINOLE See erty. vec batt SOOO ee 2,513.9 2,620.2 2,731.4 2998.3 3yT4I.5 3)213. 3)510.1 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock see... Le ree 548.5 8. 88 
‘Sur HS UU Clinicas etnies: Gait ¢« 157-3 wea. foes oe pe ee see : 
‘Undivided profits. STU AIR ADE OR ie aS RN 66.5 71.5 70.3 84 a oe ase 
| ROdnneeOnE Rem Gig anata nehanbomtanae 228.8 167.3 155.4 Pie ge is Pots sa, 
| Due to depositors............ Sovedl po iain. g 274. 1,350. : a Sone oe 
Duelto banks i“ 2 ke z Bite 1,522.0 a> 1,608.6 315779 3 
RRC Rha ee ee es « " 358.1 425.3 420.4 430.6 530. 
Sr si abilitlesy ude wna samee 14.9 24.7 25.4 27.6 36.9 34.3 pal 
SIROTA A Sr oun £ wae . 
Shab Nis ache ark Seep 2,513.9 2,620.2 9731-4 2,908.3 3141.5 3)213.1 3)510.1 


The following tables, also from the 


State banks from 1873-02 : 


ee 


report of the Comptroller for 1892, give the condition of: 


= 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF STATE BANKS* IN 
RESOURCES IN THE Y 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR LIABILITIES AND 


EARS 1873-92, INCLUSIVE. 


| LIABILITIES. 
YEAR. — of * 
| Banks. : 
Capital Surplus and 
. : tri Circulation. sits Other 
: Stock. Profits, Deposits. Liabilities. 
OPS. . 25. RiteiG Nem aun Weis kbkas aah occ Sisi | 3 
* hh op Sheba hi aba hdenead Game tit $42,705,834 $12,137,400 $174,714 | $x10,754,034 $13,109,425 
595305532 15)305,912 153432 143,090,383 18,940,829 
EnoBagso 15y799300 177,053 165,871,439 21,405,624 
ae 33 17)485,163 388,307 157,928,658 22,028,007 
1949)515 23)940,42T 387,661 226,654,538 21,316,569 
12517931298 19,677,060 388,208 142,704,491 19,888,690 
04,124,871 225333;795 380,542 166,958,229 224032903 
Porcee gi Ss 283, 308 pm aha 20,514,881 
1922, 1919,633 274,94 261,362,303 35476, 658: 
Lagan 32,050,629 286,391 281,775,490 32,013,444 
402,454,861 37,050,364 187,978 3341995) 702 371448, 124 
110,020,351 44,202,836 137554 325,365,669 40311,350 
me aginekgd ihe gree 344307/920 408541205 : 
Ets y ) j 933430 342,962,707 3% T 59 
=e Bae oe ning ee 4471995:653 44,980,468 
5) ’ I i 
166,651,582 64,841,037 rsoN6r ee re ee 
788)737-307 AL 120,248 5531054)584 5591305471 
1564,841 ¥1116)533 II0,534 556,637,012 59,505,222 | 
2339751;171 90,358,180 137,232 648,513,809 6759375339 
RESOURCES. 
YEAR. | 
tio and | Stocks, Due from Real Expenses,| Cash and Other Total 
iscounts, | Bonds, etc.| Banks, etc. |Estate, etc. etc. Cash Items. |Resources.} Resources. 
| 
$210,569,445 fe ek $12,605,100 | $3,269,233 $886,348 | $30,445,239 | $044,079 | $178,881,407 
154)727,165 | 18,262,541 =9,050,046 5)372,186 1,284,344 375540,807 1,164,999 237,402,088 
176,786,240 | 24,012,934 19,851,146 9,005,657 1,353,066 36,420,757 4,909,190 272,338,996 
179,332,100 | 20,233,594 23,096,812 | 8,568,525 155593376 38,592,578 | 6,872,866 | 278.255,852 
267,101,879 24,138,930 25,201,782 | 12,609,160 1,211,416 46,551,827 6,442,710 383,257,704 
169,711,386 | 21,549,167 25,107,149 | 11,092,118 914,726 38,842,895 | 10,694,300 , 277,941.83 
191,891,393 | 29,055.227 22,169,067 | 14,264,835 801,005 475836,053 | 9,221,760 | 315,830,340 
20733495737 | 24)259:649 | 36,180,435 | 14,227,927 878,696 | 66,206,246 | _5,801,796'] 354,904,486 
252,154,730 | 3959531355 46,657,328 | 13:924,238 965,327 57,768,816 | 10,542,266 418,956,060: 
27317151586 | 28,519,699 49,919,183 | 13,037,939 9995944 60,334,244 | 12,306,578 438,834,173 
223,751,188 | 27,370,910 58,709,516 | 13,592,791 918,403 778345512 91969,706 512,137,026 
3325312,235 | 331780724 48,836,689 | 15,058,411 1,025,237 82,383,594 75671,876 521,077,706: 
3491230,518 | 35:639;665 59,062,405 | 15,873,312 1,130,883 86,834,867 5y791y11L 55315624764 
3325353024 | 3255875114 1 4957471429 | 14,605,853 | 11047,782 | 91,129,842 | 8,224,886 | 528,695,920 
440,086,562 | 39,285,297 | 65,290,531 | 20,683,723 2,164,688 111,258,460 | 16,272,153 695,050,414. 
434,004,444 | 36,884,671 58,771,206 | 20,246,654 1,768,158 105,314,947 | 14)711,237 671,797317 
508,407,112 38,375,892 79,819,380 | 25,255,437 2,026,800 133,210,164 8,940,828 796,035,613 
586,534,434 3939495224 86,010,062 27,189,607 2,602,607 120,765,422 71760,635 870,812,131 
627,262,419 | 41,808,214 82,531,530 | 38,791,441 2,865,083 1074453889 | 15,281,566 9051904142 
724,495y113 | 50,182,379 104,629,312 | 32,037,310 3:278,995 12957459578 | 16,329,044 | 1,040,607,731 


* Stock savings banks included for the years 1873-86, inclusive, 


For the details of the history since the war, 
we tefer the reader to Currency. It has been 
a period of changes in the currency rather than 
of banks or banking. ‘The failure of the impor- 
tant house of Jay Cooke & Company in 1873 
precipitated a crisis, but the holders of national 
bank-notes were amply protected by the treasury 
deposits. (See also CRISES.) 


IV. ProposED BANK REFORMS. 


Very recently (1895), owing to the silver ques- 
tion (see SiLver), there has come something of a 
serious agitation for the abolition of the tax on 
State banks. The Comptroller of the Currency 
(A. B. Hepburn) says, in his report for 1892, 
persis 

“ A conditional repeal of this ro per cent. tax is pro- 


osed, conditioned upon compliance by the State 
anks with certain regulations imposed by Congress, 


designed to secure circulation and protect note-holders. 
against loss. Such State banks would then be national 
banks for the purpose of issuing circulating notes, and 
Congress must provide for their supervision and ex- 
amination, to see that the laws are complied with. 
Can currency be better taken out by a bank organized 
under a State law than under an act of Congress? 
Would Congress or the country gain anything by the 
proposed divided jurisdiction over these banks of 
issue? Would not division lead to conflict and con- 
fusion? All national banks make reports of condition 
to the comptroller, on a past day. fixed by him, 2% such 
form as the comptroller prescribes, and upon blanks 
furnished by him. These forms are very complete as. 
to balance sheet and detail. In orderto comply with 
these calls, a bank’s books must be so kept asto furnish 
the required information. These reports are of very 
great value to the banks themselves, in systematizing 
their bookkeeping and insuring good and uniform 
methods of business. The information reported, all 
on the same date, is of great value to the public. 
What would be gained by denationalizing our banks 
in all respects, except as to circulation? Can the 
various State legislatures be depended upon to provide 
better laws and better supervision than Corierese? 

“Tt is argued that 92 per cent. of all business trans- 
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actions consummated through banks are represented 
by credits—that is, exchanges and offsets—and that 
8 per cent. only is represented by money. The Gov- 
ernment does not assume to regulate the 92 per cent. 
Why should it the 8 per cent.?, Why not as well allow 
State bank-notes to circulate? Their acceptance 1s 
purely voluntary. That statement 1s theoretically 
true, but practically it is wholly false. A banker, or 
large merchant or manufacturer, may be ina position, 
equipped with skilled men or expert information, to ex- 
ercise discrimination between the strong and the weak 
banks. But what can the artisan, the day laborer, the 
miner, or the farmer know of such a matter? From 
the nature of their calling they can exercise no dis- 
crimination. They know, and they can only know, 
that the Government allows such bills to circulate, in 
form and semblance of money, and they have the right 
to hold the Government responsible that it be worth 
too cents cn the dollar, whether it comes from New 
York or New Mexico. iF. 

“The Constitution of the United States prohibits the 
States from coining money or making anything cases 
gold and silver legal tender. State bank bills could 
not become a legal tender. Neither are national bank 
pills. State bank bills when issued add just so much 
to the liabilities of the bank. They would circulate 
freely in times of prosperity and confidence. In times 
of monetary stringency and general distrust they 
would return to the banks for redemption. ‘They 
would have to be redeemed in legal-tender money pro- 
vided by Congress. Congress must, under the Consti- 
tution, provide all the money that possesses a full debt- 
paying. power. By every consideration of sound 
business principles it should provide all the money 
that the country requires. o public interest can 
be served by dividing this function with the 44 
States. Every period of financial depression in the 
past resulted in the suspension of specie payments, 
more or less general, by the banks; that is, resultedin 
the inability of the banks to redeem their notes. The 
same conditions would produce similar results in the 
future. If State bank notes are allowed to circulate, 
their acceptanceis not voluntary; it becomes a busi- 
ness necessity. Many mine owners, manufacturers, 
and large employers of labor practised paying their 
help in store orders, in order to control their trade and 
make the extra profit. Surely, under the law, the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of such orders was ey volun- 
tary, and yet their acceptance for fear of losing their 
employment was general. 

‘“So great did this abuse become, that many States 
have enacted laws compelling corporations to pay 
their laborers, at regular intervals, in money. he 
wealthy class could provide themselves with the means 
of discriminating against the notes of weak banks, and 
if they found themselves possessed of any, would 
proceed to work them off upon their less fortunate 
neighbors. Thatistherecord of the past. It would 
be the experience of the future. Totheaverage labor- 
ing man a bank-note reporter and detector would beas 
inexplicible as the binomial theorem. When a bank 
suspends, the fact that the note is secured and will be 
eventually paid is poor consolation to the laborer who 
needs his money for his daily use. The note of a failed 
national bank is as good as that of any bank in the 
system, The restoration of State-bank circulation 
portends disaster to that class of our citizens who most 
need and have most right to ask protection from the 
Government. State-bank circulation loses its money 
power inacrisis. It is a source of weakness, and adds 
tothe danger. Instead of paying debts it comes for- 
ward itself to be paid.” 


And again, p. Ir: 


‘““The national banks for a long series of years have 
demonstrated their ability to furnish the country with 
‘ currency ample in amount, elastic in 
volume, sound beyond peradventure, 


and every dollar of which, every mo- 

Arguments ment of tts existence, was worth par 
for the throughout the length and breadth of 
National the land. A change from such a cur- 
System, rency to another less secure is certainly 


an unwise experiment. It is proposed 
to restore State-bank circulation by re- 
moving the ro per cent. tax imposed 
March 3, 1865. There is no fairer test of men or methods 
than the record they make for themselves. Every 
item of assets and liabilities, as shown by the trial 
balance of their general ledgers, of every national 
bank, for the whole period of their existence, has 
five times each year been published 1n the locality, re- 
ported to the Comptroller of the Currency, and become 
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a matter of record. Additional tables resolve ali com 
posite items into detail. Additional statistical tables 
complete the history and workings of such banks, 
Special reports show the course of trade and exchange, 
In case of failure, equally explicit information is ob- 
tained from receiver’s reports, total claims, total 
assets, percentage paid, percentage of loss, items of ex- 
pense, including receiver’s fees and attorney’s fees, 

“Aji this information is annually reported to Congress 
and spread before the country. The course of trad 
the material condition, the prosperity or depression 
the country, are truthfully reflected in the condition 
of its banks. And the publication of the above condi. 
tions, in the reports of these banks, has been of ines- 
timable value to publicists and economists. ‘This is 
the record of national banks under Federal authority 
and Federal supervision. To compare the present 
national banking system with the old State banking 
system is to compare order with confusion—perfect 
system, under central control, with imperfect system, 
under diversified control. The banking systems of 
the different States, during the period that they were 
banks of issue, differed essentially. Some had excel- 
lent banking laws; others had verycrudelaws. Some 
had effective supervision, and some had none or worse 
than none. Inno State was the aggregate or percent- 
age of loss to note-holders of State banks reported, 
nor the losses to creditors or stockholders. The most 
careful research reveals only general statements, or 
estimates of loss, in the current financial literature of 
the time. 

“Congress, by resolution in 1832, directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to procure and publish statistics 
relating to banks in the several States. Such publica- 
tion was made more or less complete, with the excep- 
tion of some years, until 1864; then followed an inter- 
val until 1873, when the Comptroller of the Currency 
was directed to procure from official and other reliable 
sources and report to Congress information in relation 
to State banking institutions.”’ 


And still again, p. 13: 


“Tf the 44 States are to furnish the currency of the 
country, then we will have a chain of sovereignties 
furnishing our circulating medium, each 
with varying laws and varying super- 
vision, and, like all chains, the system 
as a whole would be no stronger than 
its weakest link. Disorganized finance 
in one State would affect all. Argentine 
financial troubles precipitated the Bar- 
ings failure at a time when this country 
was generally prosperous; and yet it 

roduced a quasi panic in the United 
States and cast a cloud over the financial horizon of 
the whole world which has not yet fully disappeared. 
Banking is not a philanthropical business, and banks 
will not issue circulating notes unless it is profitable. 
Manifestly issuing notes would be most profitable 
where greatest latitude was allowed or greatest laxity 
prevailed, and with the circulation of any State dis- 
credited or the particular banks of any State discred- 
ited, conservative bankers and conservative business 
men would have to discriminate against such bills. 

““We all know the practical machinery employed to 
enforce such discrimination. Our State boundaries 
and commercial centers would be policed with brokers’ 
offices, and commerce would be compelled to pause at 
State lines and pay the exchange demanded in order 
to provide itself with money acceptable in the locality 
where proposed business was to be done. The bill of 
a perfectly solvent bank in Oregon would be worth 
just as much less than its face in Chicago or New York 
as it would cost to send such bill to Oregon for re- 
demption and secure the proceeds in return—cost of 
transmission each way and interest for the time re- 
quired—in short, exchange. It would be recisely on 
a par with the note of any equally reputable business 
firm, The only way this discount could be avoided 
would be to provide for the redemption of such notes 
in Chicago, New York, Boston, and other mone 
centers. Should interior and far Western banks make 
their bills worth par throughout the country by pro- 
viding for their redemption at convenient money cen- 
ters, it would compel them to keep an amount of idle 
reserve with their redemption agents that would 
eecnaty, impair the profits on circulation. And the 
United States Government would not facilitate bank- 
ing transactions then, as it does now, by receiving 
money at its sub-treasuries and transporting the same 


to any part of the country for the meager char 
to 50 cents per $1000,” of 2 Sia 


Danger of a 
Currency 
furnished by 
State Banks, 
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Such is the main argument for the retention 
of the national banking system and the tax upon 
State banks of issue. 

On the other hand is the argument that Con- 
gress has no right to take the privilege of issu- 
ing notes by a tax practically prohibitory. The 
Democratic national platform, therefore, repre- 
senting the party of State rights, consistently 
put a plank into its platform repealing the tax : 

“In Sec. 8 of Art. x of the Constitution of the United 
States, the powers which Congress shall have are enu- 
merated, and as we read them over we look in vain for 
any one that in any terms confers upon that body the 

power to take from the States authority 
pe to provide for a paper currency if by 
Opposition to the Constitution it was left to them. 


he power to incorporate banks and 
on Bank authorize the issue of currency by them, 
ax. as we have seen, had been exercised for 


three quarters of a century before Con- 

gress undertook to interfere with it in 
the manner specified. Even when a national bank was 
chartered, the State banks were left in existence; and 
it was not the State power but the national power, as 
exercised in the grant of the national charter, that was 
then seriously questioned. We must therefore take it 
as indisputable at the present time that the States had 
Ossett pale to charter banks as they for so long a 
time had done, and to authorize the issue of notes by 
them, to circulate as money. Among the powers 
granted to Congress, however, was the power ‘to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.’ This power, it 
is Seen, is given in the most géneral terms, and the re- 
Strictions that are imposed upon it are only such as to 
insure uniformity, and they need not here be specified. 
A power thus conferred in general terms must neces- 
sarily rest in the discretion of the Congress, but it is 
expected to be exercised in harmony with the general 
features of the Constitution itself, and without any 
encroachment upon the undoubted rights of the States 
or of the people. The power to lay and collect taxes 
is arevenue power. It has for its object, as is here de- 
clared in the Constitution itself, ‘to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.’” 


Now, this tax admittedly and unquestionably 
is not and was not expected to bring in reve- 
nue. Under the form of a tax it was avowedly 
simply a means to develop the national bank 
system at the expense of State banks. Hence, 
argue the opponents of the tax, it is unconstitu- 
tional. If the National Government, under pre- 
text of taxation, can do what otherwise the Con- 
stitution gives it no power to do, it can go much 
further. Sdys T. M. Cooley : 

“‘Great as isthe federal power to tax, certain im- 

lied exemptions are indisputable. Congress cannot 

ay a tax upon the States, or upon their municipalities, 
or their offices, or their schools, or their other govern- 
mental instruments or agencies. If these could he 
taxed, the States themselves might be annihilated un- 
der the pretense of an exercise of the revenue power. 
But when the legitimacy of regulating local commerce 
and contracts by federal taxation shall be firmly estab- 
lished in the legislative mind, we may feel certain that 
occasions will not be wanting for partisan majorities 
in Congress to give frequent illustrations of the truth 
of the maxim that ‘the power to tax is a power to 
destroy.’” 

Again, it is argued that a State bank issue 
would be less free from danger at the hands of 
agitators, since, if they did get control of the 
legislation of one State, they would not be likely 
to of all State legislations at the same time ; 
and so the whole national system would not be 
endangered as if all were under the control of 
one national body. The using of this argument 
at a time when the East fears what it considers 
the wild financial views of many of the Western 
States is of course to be expected. 


So Dart. a 4 ea 


‘ ‘. — 
. 
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But this leads us to notice, lastly, those who 
would do away altogether with the chartering 
of private banks by either State or nation as 
banks of issue. These argue that the present 
system gives enormous advantages to the favored 
few who have capital. They point 
out that under the present system 


any five rich men can loan the Gov- Radical 
ernment $100,000, receive interest Views of 
on the same without any serious Banking. 


risk to themselves, and yet, while 

receiving this interest on the whole 

$100,000, can get $90,000 of this to let out again 
at interest as a bank. They go on to argue 
that our whole banking and currency sys- 
tem since the war, if not before, has been 
controlled by the bankers of our great cities 
wholly in their own interests. They accuse them 
of first scheming to put limitations upon the 
Government issue so as to lessen its value, thus 
causing depreciation; secondly, of buying up this 
depreciated currency, and with it purchasing 
United States bonds at par, and then getting 
Congress to vote, under the pretense that hon- 
esty demanded it, of redeeming these bonds in 
gold (having sold them for paper) ; ‘and, thirdly, 
on top of all this, of scheming to reduce the vol- 
ume of the currency, and so to raise the value of 
the notes in their ssession. ‘The People’s 
Party, therefore, all Socialists, Nationalists, 
Greenbackers, Knights of Labor, and many even 
who do not endorse the greenbackism and all the 
financial positions of the People’s Party, would 
have all banking carried on by Government 
directly, without the intervention of private 
banks chartered by either State or nation as 
banks of issue. Professor Amasa Walker, Fran- 
cis Bowen, and other economists are also op- 
posed to such private banks. (For a fuller 
discussion, however, of this position and the 
argument for it, see GREENBACKISM ; CURRENCY ; 
Preorite’s Party; Paper Money, etc.) ‘The 
philosophical anarchists and extreme individu- 
alists, on the other hand, would abolish the 
present system by putting no dependence upon 
Government, but substituting mutual banks. 
(See MuruaL Banks.) Others, who do not go 
so far as either of the above extremes, would 
have simply a Government postal bank system 
(g.v.) orland banks, asin Germany. (See Lanp 
Banks.) Says Mr. B. S. Heath, who is a fair 
example of those who would most radically 
change the present banking system, in his La- 
bor and Financial Revolution, p. 144: 


“Viewed in its true light, is not the national banking 
system a long step toward the establishment of sover- 
eignty based upon hereditary succession; is it not a 
big block wrenched from the temple of liberty and 
planted as the corner-stone of imperialism, a powerful 
element of sovereignty crowned with the divine right 
of kings? 

“As the federal Government possesses no powers 
except such as were delegated to it by the people and 
enumerated in the Constitution, was not the bank act, 
conferring and perpetuating delegated powers upon 
foreigners and iets. a gross betrayal of trust, if not 
treason against the people? : ; 

“Has the Government a constitutional right to dele- 
gate powers entrusted to it, especially to be exer¢ised 
by it for the people? : ; 

“Tf not, is the national bank act a palpable violation 
of the Constitution, and its enforcement a usurpation 
of power not warranted by that instrument? 

‘Tf the Government chooses to farm out its control 
over the currency to private pare why not grant the 
privilege to those who need it in the production cf 
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wealth, instead of giving it to an idle monopoly to rob, 
blackmail, and oppress the producers of wealth?” 


Such are the various views of those who in 
different ways would modify or overthrow the 
present banking system. (For a discussion of 
the economical questions involved, see Money.) 


References: Reports of Comptroller of the Currency, 
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History and Principles of Banking (1866); George Rae, 
The Country Banker (London, 1836, and later editions) ; 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(From the annual reports of the 


Comptroller of the Currency.) 


SEP- 0. : 
Ee Leal Capital. Surplus. 

wa) 
1,852 | $465,676,023 |$105,181,942.00 
25047 497,864,833 | 134,123,649-00 
2,072 454,215,002 120,145,6049.00 
2,100 458,934,485 | 127,238,394.00 
2,107 47319479715 | 133)57,931-00 
24350 494,640,140 | 141,232,187.00 
2,582 518,605,725 147)721,475-00 
2,065 524,599,602 | 146,903,495-00 
2,784 532)459,921 | 155,030,884.00 
31949 578,462,765 | 173,913,440.97 
3,993 583,539,145 | 184,416,990.92 
3,170 596,302,518 | 194,818,192.19 
31353 | 625,089,645 | 208,707,786.00 
39577 660,108,261 | 222,766,668.00 
39791 679,076,650 | 237,761,865.23 
39759 684,342,024 | 246,918,673.11 
3769 681,129,704 | 247,732)601.00 


BANKING STATISTICS OF PRINCIP 


Ratio of : 
Ratio of | Divi- = atio of 
Total Total Net | Divi- |dendsto|{@’Gare 
Dividends. | Earnings. |dends to} Capital bl et 
Capital. jand Sur-| ¢4) 5)", 
| plus. Tee: 
$46,687,115.00) $58,075,430.00| 10.10 8.33 10.36 
49,068,601.00] —57,936,224.00 9-89 7-81 9-22: 
36,111,473-00| 45,186 034.00 8.02 6.35 7-88. 
38,377;485-00| 53,622,563.00 8.38 6.59 Q.20- 
49,791,928.00| 53,321,234-00 8.73 6.8: 8.88 
40,678,678-00| 54,007,148.00 8.30 6.50 8. 60- 
41,254,473-00] 52,362,783.00 8.00 6 20 8.00- 
40,656,121.00} 43,625,497.00 7-80 6.00 6.50- 
42,412,803-00| 55,165,385-00] 7-96 6.17 8.02 
44,152,407-92| 64,506,860.66 7-98 6.12 8.95. 
46,531,657-89| 65,360.486.73 8.02 6.10 8.57 
46,618,060.27| 69,618,265.07 7-82 5 89 8.80 
51,158,883.33] 72,055,563-52 8.19 6.14 8.65 
5Q,795,011.00] 75,763,614.00 7-79 5.76 | 8 .60- 
50,490,7T3.93} 66,658,015.27 7-42 5-50 | 7-27 
49)633)195-90| 68,750,952-00 7-25 5-33 7-38: 
46,399,345-00] 52,422,069.00 6.80 5-00 | 5-60. 


AL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


COUNTRIES. Capital. Deposits. Total. | a Per | Amount of ¢ Specie in Specie 
Capita. | Issue, Safe. Ratio. 
____—_——————ooo | 1 
Argentine Republic........ $60,000,000 $85,000,000] $145,000,000] $40.00 $220,000,000 $22,500,000 to 
Australia Se eee nine 2 130,000,000 540,000,000 670,000,000] 185.00 27,000,000 §6,chayeod 357 
AMBtIA 20. 2.0... . ese eee. 225,000,000 510,900,000 735,000,000 19.00 217,500,000 107,500,000 50. 
Beles i ntTAN, os «sin njalcwiemia a) ome 5,53000,000 95,000,000 150,000,000] 25.00 76,000,000 22,000,000 29." 
KOMI UG Mae Ate 'siainin\k apatite as 65,000,000 135,000,000 200,000,000 40.00 31,500,000 17 jE = 
MDEDAMATIC “eee basher tesa ee T0yO0,000 105,000,000 115,000,000 58.00 22,000,000) 75,800,000 ton 
asl Cuaateinieles erecta sles sccwee 700,000,000 640,000,000 1, 340,000,000 35-00 607,000,000 505,000,000 i 
German Jove ee cent eee e eee res 42'5,000,000 730,000,000} 1,155,000,000 25-00 320,000,000 205 00,690 Z 
Great Britain. ............. I,420j000,000} 3,130,000,000] 4,550,000,000] 120.00 195,000,000 14O,00b.000 
MGCUN ee serie ms Hee Wiacele slveMcininn 125,000,000 415,000,000 540,000,000 18.00 215,000,000 73/00/6000 ia 
cA bea ih So oes 70,000,000 30,000,000 100,000,000 22.50 86,000,000 §3y000,000 ae 
istecrsiew siti. meee wc 25,000,000 (000,000 0000. r 

POMBE ec cesses eeeune 30,000,000 jaar ra groom re a ae ere At Knee sa 
RUSSIA... see sees se seenees 210,000,000 320,000,000 530,000,000 6.00 615,000,000 ; “16s 000,000 mee 
POPUL Ljaieenisilel (cele Giewis viens 155y000,000 80,000,000 235,000,000 14-00 147,500,000 474,500,000 
SOS GENT ios nails bia <in.y eels ¢rsin's 45,000,000 751000,000 120,000,000 26.50 31,500,000 13,500 000 5 
Switzerlamd .......... ween 25,000,000 60,000,000 85,000,000 30.00 31,000,000 19,505,000! ra . 


The approximations in the table of Banking Statistics 


BAPTISTS IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
REFORM.—In reviewing the relation of Bap- 
tists to social reforms, it is to be borne in mind 
that they do not constitute an organic body capa- 
ble of giving a united authoritative expression 


of Principal Countries of the World are by Mulhall, a 


of opinion on either social or religious matters 

or of taking formal and concerted action there— 
on. While exhibiting a remarkable unity of 
doctrine and polity, they are, nevertheless, sim- 
ply local societies, self-governing and indepen- 


a 
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dent of one another. Indeed, to the sociologist 
this initial statement is one of deep interest, as 
these local societies were, in the times of the 
reformatory movements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, already existing as free socialistic com- 
munities, and as such are deserving of the in- 
vestigation of the social reformer. Mr. Richard 
Heath, in an article in the Contemporary Re- 
view, has clearly shown this fact. These so- 
cieties have never completely lost the early so- 
cial leaven, and in all times there have been 
among them earnest and able advocates of 
social, political, and religious liberty, contend- 
ing for the separation of Church and State, lib- 
erty of conscience, government by consent of 
the governed, the kingdom of God on earth, and 
the inner light and teaching of the Divine Spirit. 
Baptists have, therefore, naturally affiliated 
themselves with the radical party in social and 
religious affairs. And yet this same love of in- 
dividual liberty and a jealousy of autocratic ex- 
ternal control have prevented the manifestation 
of this progressive spirit in the erection of great 
institutions or the promulgation of authoritative 
creeds. Perhaps, aside from individual expres- 
sions of this liberty-loving spirit, thé widest in- 
fluence which Baptists have exerted has been in 
a socialistic and missionary propaganda. Mis- 
sionary zeal has ever been conspic- 

uous among them both in home and 

Missionary foreign lands. In the modern mis- 
and Socialis- sionary movement, William Carey 
tie Propa- and Adoniram Judson are conced- 
ganda, ed to rank among the foremost 
pioneers. In political revolutions 

they have been usually found on the 

liberal side, and many of the leaders have been 
drawn from among them. In the anti-slavery 
movement they took an early and decisive posi- 
tion, while in the Revolution they were, almost 
to a man, on the patriot side ; and in a still ear- 


“ag day Roger Williams was the first great apos- 


e of religious liberty. 

The recent social discussions have naturally 
awakened the interest of Baptists. In the Bap- 
tist Congress reports, almost from its commence- 
ment, in 1882, a prominent place has been ac- 
corded to social topics, and able contributions 
will be found in them to the solution of these 
questions. In the proceedings of the mission- 
ary annual meetings, which are the only gen- 
eral gatherings of Baptists of a national char- 
acter, as well as in State conventions and local 
associations, social opinions of an advanced 
type on temperance, slavery, negro and Indian 
education, etc., have found expression in reso- 
lutions and memorials intended for transmission 
to Congress or State legislatures. 

The Baptist Congress was instituted in No- 
-vember, 1882, by several clergymen and lay- 
imen ‘‘ for the discussion of current questions,”’ 
‘and has proved a very useful and efficient or- 
‘ganization. Its inception is credited to Profes- 
sor E. H. Johnson, D.D., of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Upland, Pa. It is modeled after the 
plan of the Church Congress, and is the only 
similar body in the country. Its first president 
was Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. The first meeting was held in 
Brooklyn, and it has held annual meetings since. 
The last meeting was held in December, 1893, 
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in Augusta, Ga. The proceedings of the Con- 
gress are published annually. 

The purpose, of the Congress is to afford an 
opportunity for the full, free, and courteous dis- 
cussion of social and religious topics. No action 
is taken of any kind. It is simply a free plat- 
form for debate. 

In 1889 a few of the younger Baptist minis- 
ters in the vicinity of New York commenced a 
paper called or the Right, devoted to Chris- 
tian socialism. It was published for 18 months, 
and then discontinued for lack of financial 
support. The first editors of this paper were 
Rey. J. E. Raymond, Rev. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Miss Elizabeth Post, and Rey. Leighton 
Williams. In December, 1892, a conference of 
Baptist ministers interested in social topics met 
in Philadelphia and formed an undenominational 
society known as the Brotherhood of the King- | 
dom, to be devoted to the study and propagan- 
da of the social teachings and gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Rev. Samuel Lane Batten, now (1895) 
associate pastor of Amity Church, New York, 
is the secretary and only officer of the Brother- 
hood. In August, 1893, the Brotherhood held a 
three days’ conference at Marlborough-on-the- 
Hudson, discussing various aspects of the doc- 
trine of the Kingdom of God, with a view to the 
publication of a volume of essays on the sub- 
ject. Similar conferences have been held year- 
ly since. (See BROTHERHOOD OF THE KINGDOM.) 

Perhaps the considerations already stated may 
explain the small number of Baptist churches 
which have as yet sought to exemplify the so- 
cial aspects of the Gospel in the various appli- 
ances and applications now becoming common. 
Yet the ‘‘ institutional Church,” as it is coming 
to be called, is by no means unknown among 
Baptists. The Grace Temple Church, in Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. Russell H. Conwell is pas- 
tor, is well known throughout the 
country for its splendid work in pop- 
ular education. The old Spruce “Institution-. 
Street Church, in the same city, is al Churches.” 
conspicuous in work along similar 
lines. In New York, the Taber- 
nacle Church was the first to launch out in 
these directions. It has since been follow- 
ed by the Memorial Church and Amity Church. 
The last named has made a new departure 
in opening its new hall for a series of con- 
ferences on municipal government which have 
met with considerable popular favor. 

Mention should be made also in this article of 
the advanced stand which many of the Baptist 
preachers and authors have taken on_social 
topics. Dr. Francis Wayland and Dr. Martin 
B. Anderson exerted as educators a profound 
influence during the anti-slavery agitation and 
the Civil War, as did also Dr. William R. Will- 
iams by his sermons. Many others might be 
mentioned did space permit. Among our de- 
nominational papers, the atonal Baptist has 
been conspicuous for its outspoken attitude on 
social topics. ‘The editor, Dr. H. L. Wayland, 
and his brother, Hon. Francis Wayland, of Yale 
College, have long been prominent in the Social 
Science Association. 

In conclusion, it may be said that as yet the 
relation of Baptists to social reform is not so 
important for any distinct contribution that they 
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have made to its literature or to its institutions 
as for the illustration which their own historical 
descent and present condition affords of the 
possibility, permanence, and prosperity of self- 
governing, self-perpetuating social communi- 
ties. They early built upon principles in the 
religious sphere which have since been em- 
bodied in our political constitution, and are yet 
to be realized in a new soczal régime. 
LEIGHTON WILLIAMS. 


BARNETT,Rev. SAMUELA,., rector (1895) 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, East London. Mr. 
Barnett was born in 1844, and was educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford. About 1872 he be- 
came vicar of St. Jude’s Church, and commenced 
his faithful and untiring labors. In 1883 he 
went to Oxford and presented to a little knot of 
students gathered in a student’s room a plan 
for a settlement of university men to live and 
work among the poor. A small settlement of 
five men was made. Then Cambridge Univer- 
sity joined with them, and in January, 1885, 
Toynbee Hall (g.v.) was commenced, with Mr. 
Barnett as warden. It was named for Arnold 
Toynbee (¢.v.), the brilliant young student who 
had previously gone to live among the poor, but 
who had died (1883). Mr. Barnett’s central 
thought was that all true uplifting for the poor 
must come from life, and from brother-life. 
‘‘Vain,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be higher education, 
music, art, or even the Gospel, unless they come 
clothed in the /zfe of brother-men.” He and 
his wife, Henrietta O. Barnett, have been the 
authors of many essays and papers on various 
portions of the social problem, which have been 
collected into a most readable and suggestive 
\book called Practzcable Socialism. Some of 
his more fundamental positions are as follows : 
““The social reformer must go alongside the 
Christian missionary, if he be not himself the 
Christian missionary’’ (p. 195). 
; “The one satisfactory method of social reform 
‘is that which tends to make more common the 
\good things which wealth has gained for the 

ew. ‘Thenationalization of luxury must be the 
object of social reformers”’ (p. 65). 

“The first practical work is to rouse the town 
councils to the sense of their powers ; to make 
them feel that their reason of being is not politi- 
cal, but social ; that their duty is not to protect 
the pockets of the rich, but to save the people. 
The care of the people is the care of the com- 
munity and not of any philanthropic section”’ 


eer) 

“Societies which absorb much wealth and 
which relieve their subscribers of their responsi- 
bility are failing ; it remains only to adopt the 
principle of the education act, of the poor law 
and of other socialistic legislation, et call on 
society to do what societies fail todo. ‘There is 
much which may be urged in favor of sucha 
course. It is only society, or, to use the title by 
which society expresses itself in towns, it is only 
town councils (z.¢., city councils) which can 
cover all the ground and see that each locality 
gets equal treatment. It is by common action 
that a healthy spirit becomes common, and the 
tone of public opinion may be more healthy when 
the town council engages in good doing than 

. when good doing is the monopoly of individuals 
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or of societies. If nations have been ennobled 
by wars undertaken against an enemy, towns 
may be ennobled by works undertaken against 
the evils of poverty’’ (p. 66). 

It is not easy shortly to answer the question, 
‘‘ What is Toynbee Hall?’’ It is not enough to 
say that it is the center of education, where 
every week some thousand students meet. 
Neither is it enough to say it is a club of univer- 
sity men associated to promote the common 
good. It has rather become a name under 
which a society holds together, formed of mem- 
bers of all classes, creeds and opinion, with the 
aim of trying to pass on to East London the 
best gifts of the age. ‘Toynbee Hall, too, has 
not been made, it has grown ; and it is no ex- 
aggeration but bare justice to say that its growth 
to the present splendid proportions is in very 
large measure due to its devoted warden, Mr. 
Barnett. 

But even here Mr. Barnett’s social efforts 
have not ceased. He has been and is still asso- 
ciated with almost innumerable movements for 
the benefit of the poor. Asa member of the 
Whitechapel Board of Guardians he has taken 
great interest in the reform of poor law admin- 
istration, and the esteem in which he is help 
was recently proved by his election to the chair- 
manship of the Board. He is also chairman of 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. He aid- 
ed very materially in the establishment of the 
Free Library in Whitechapel, and is one of the 
commissioners for that part of London. He is 
also actively connected with the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
with the Charity Organization Society, the School 
Board, the Teachers’ University Association, 
and the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. 


BARTER is the act or practice of trafficking 
by exchange of commodities. (Fora discussion 
ot the monetary questions involved, see articles 
on CuRRENCy and Money.) 


BASCOM, JOHN, born in Genoa, N. Y., 
May 1, 1827, graduated at Williams, 1849, and at 
Andover Theological Seminary, 1855 ; was tutor 
at Williams College from 1852-53, and from 
1855-74 Professor of Rhetoric there. From 1874— 
87 he was President of Wisconsin University 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
He is now Professor of Political Science in 
Williams College. His principal works are Po- 
litical Economty (1859); Aesthetics (1862); Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric (1865); Science of Mind 
(1869) ; Philosophy y. Religion (1872); Phz- 
losophy of English Literature (1874); Ethics 
(1879) ; Natural Theology (1880) ; Comparative 
Psychology (1878); Problems in Philosophy 
(1885); Soczology (1887); Words of Christ (1883); 
New Theology (1891); An Historical Inter- 
pretation of Philosophy (1893); Social Science 
(1895). He has also written extensively for the 
quarterly press, on various reform topics—pro- 
hibition, labor reform, ete. 


BASTIAT, FREDERIC (1801-50), born at 
Mugron, near Bayonne, France, was the son of 
a merchant in the Spanish trade, and was left 
an orphan at the age of nine. He commenced 
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active life in the establishment of his uncle ; 
then he tried farming at Mugron; next was 
made, after the Revolution of 1830, juge de ‘eed 
of his canton. His first pamphlets were little 
memoirs on local subjects ; but he became in- 
terested in English writing on political econ- 
omy, and it seems to have awakened him to new 
powers. He wrote his Sophismes Economiques 
and acquired popularity and recognition. He 
soon became the most dreaded foe of protection, 
and was a friend of the great Cobden. An 4s- 
sociation pour la Liberté des Echanges was 
formed at Bordeaux and another at Paris, with 
Bastiat as secretary. Hewasturned aside from 
his battle for free trade by the Revolution of 
1848, when he turned his shafts of wit and 
French epigram against the socialists, and even 
more against Proudhon. He was elected to the 
Assembly of 1848-49, but spoke little, being 
mainly engaged on his great work, his Har- 
monies, the first volume of which only was pub- 
lished before hediedin Italy. ‘‘In this brilliant 
work,’’ says M. de Forille, in the article upon 
Bastiat in Palgrave’s Dictzonary of Political 
Economy, ‘‘unhappily never finished, Bastiat 
shows the contrast between the internal weak- 
ness of the artificial organizations which are 
founded on constraint, and the prosperity spon- 
taneously arising in an economic condition in 
which the equilibrium of individual and col- 
lective forces results from their free and re- 
ceiprocal balance. This is the fundamental 
thought (zdée mére) on which the Harmonies 

conomigues are based, and granted this asa 
philosophic basis, it could not have been devel- 
oped with more skill. (See Palgrave’s Dzc- 
tionary of Political Economy.) 


| BATHS (Public).—Public baths were consid- 
ered a necessary feature of all ancient cities. 
We read of a public swimming bath in Rome 
312 B.c., and that at one time Rome had 856 pub- 
lic baths, using annually 400,000,000 gallons of 
water. In the Middle Ages nearly every village 
and town is said to have had its bath-room with 
wooden tubs. To-day in Turkey and in Japan, 
and in almost all Eastern countries, public baths 
are found accessible to the poorest classes on 
payment of a very slight fee. The movement 
to start public baths in modern Western cities 
is, however, of recent date, the first being estab- 
lished in Liverpoolin 1842. In 1844 an Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Cleanliness Among the 
People was formed in London, and in 1846 Par- 
liament passed an act permitting municipal and 
local authorities to establish public baths and 
laundries at low prices. Birmingham first 
moved. Says Mr. Albert Shaw, in his M/unzcz- 
pal Government in Great Britain (p. 187): 


“Tt was in 1851 that the first establishment was com- 

leted and opened at a cost of about $120,000. Its popu- 
Lecley was immediate, and it was patronized by 10p,000 
bathers a year. In 1860 a second establishment was 
opened, followed by a third one in 1862. The bathers 
soon averaged 200,000 a year, and gradually increased 
to 300,000. In 1863 a fourth great establishment was 
opened, and the bathers at once increased to 400,000. 
These are, of course, in perennial use, and artificially 
warmed in winter. But the committee also provides 
open-air summer baths in two or three of the parks. 
The school-children of Birmingham have the pleasure 
and benefit of splendid swimming-baths the year 
around, at the price of a halfpenny for each bath. 
Citizens who wish to pay for Turkish baths find them 
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provided at a shilling. It is not attempted to make 
these establishments fully self-sustaining, The run- 
ning expenses of the system are more than $35,000 a 
year, and the receipts from bathers are less than 
$30,000. The city, moreover, has interest to pay on an 
investment of $350,000. But when the benefits to school- 
children alone—not to mention the hosts of young 
working men and women—are considered, the net 
charge against the rates isa trifling matter fora rich 
city of half a million people.” 


From the same source we learn that public 
baths exist in Sheffield, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Birkenhead, Hanley, Bolton, Leicester, Plym- 
outh, Kidderminster, Oldham, and Coventry. 
Salford has four public baths established at a 
cost of $200,000. Nottingham has greater bath- 
ing facilities in proportion to its size than any 
town in England. Liverpool has now seven 
public baths ata cost of perhaps $800,000. Man- 
chester since 1880 has opened eight baths, cost- 
ing nearly $1000 apiece, and connected with 
each is a public gymnasium. London, long de- 
ficient, is now moving rapidly in multiplying 
baths. Of Glasgow’s public baths Mr. Shaw 
says : i 


“There are now five large establishments in different 
parts of the city, the first of which was opened in 1878 
and the last in 1884. Each includes under the same 
roof very capacious swimming-baths for men and for 
women and numerous small bath-rooms,every modern 
facility being provided; and also, as a distinct feature 
anelaborate and extensive wash-house for the use of 
poor families that lack home conveniences for laundry 
work. The substantial character of these institutions 
will appear when I state the fact that, altho honestly 
and economically built, they have cost more than 


5000, 

“The swimming-baths are kept open through the en- 
tire year, at a uniform temperature, and the pure and 
soft Loch Katrine water makes them particularly in- 
viting. Their establishment was an inestimable boon 
to the working classes, who needed them as a common 
decency of life, and who enjoy them as a luxury. 
They are in charge of competent swimming-masters, 
and there are swimming-clubs and frequent contests 
in connection with each of them. Glasgow affords the 
masses so little healthful recreation, comparativel 
that this feature of the baths is the more appreciated. 
The number of bathers exceeds 450,000 a year, and 
there is reason to believe that it will increase, altho 
the present average of 1500 per day the entire year 
through would seem to SSH y, the city’s outlay. The 
charges are, of course, small—twopence for use of 
swimming-bathand a little more for the private baths, 
with special rates for school-children.” 


France, Belgium, and Austria have kept pace 
with thismovement. Berlin had 12 public baths 
up to 1893, and that year another was erected at 
a cost of $150,300. 

In the United States very little has been done, 
and that by private societies. In 1891 the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor opened a People’s Bath at 9 Centre 
Market Place. Mr. F. S. Longworth, the gen- 
eral agent of that society, gives the following 
summary of the work to April 1, 1894: 


Date of opening bath-house : August 17, 189r. 

Cost of bath-house, exclusive of value of lot. $27,025.58 

Cost of operations for one year, at five cents 
each for baths, beyond receipts from 
DALMSTS ya adcciscne'a s.cie20isie 4 4 visle.en 010 ai aleeraran 

Total number of bathers from date of open- 
ing to March 31, 1894, two years and seven 
months: 164,166 ; namely, 


1,840.76 


Men scan TRAP rate as +0 #1 510,934, 4siei0 aie sin X20, 750 
WOMEN io caeisecd secu s se iadiin sae cies 19,847 
Childrens, vai oeenacs RDveat Gre ata his SiisacA 15,710 
Children frecins «acs emlcudaninemanee © 25029 

By ere cae orc inseke EOC RE GUIOR ae 164,166 
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Greatest number of bathers in one 


CLE Vimeo neler arcistepitsinieeaiiosetese\c er 932 
Number bathed per month per whole 

MG Ub ae eteteeleiseecie rio) n.e\saia'eiesield mm leo) 5205 
Greatest number per month........... 13,095 


Average number per day bathed in 
WHTtOE MOMS... <sseieaes, ences nas 140 

In a paper read at a municipal conference in 
Wew York, April 26, 1894, Mr. John P. Faure 
says: 

“Just one week later than the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, or on August 24, 
1891, the managers of the DeMilt Dispensary opened a 
bathing department in the basement of their building, 
corner Second Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
equipped with one tub and four sprays. 

‘For the first year a charge of 10 cents per bath was 
made, including a fresh towel and small cake of soap 
for each bather; since August 1, 1892, however, the 
price has been reduced to five cents. , 

“During the two and one half years since the open- 
ing of these baths, they have been used by about 5000 
bathers. 

“That this number of people, residing in different 
portions of the city from Centre Market Place, should 
manifest the same desire to bathe and pay for it, only 
confirms the opinion expressed earlier in this paper. 

“On November 27, 1893, the Charity Organization 
Society opened its model bath-house, representing the 
latest known improvementsin sanitary plumbing, atits 
‘Wayfarers’ Lodge,’ 515 West Twenty-eighth Street. 

“T quote froma recent letter of my friend Mr. Charles 
D. Kellogg, the founder of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in this city, in which he says: ‘The baths at our 
lodge are not free by any means. Every man who 
goes there to remain over night and be fed zs compelled 
Zo take a bath and to have his clothes fumigated, in ad- 
dition to a certain extent of labor. In our judgment it 
is a better plan for the class of men with whom we 
deal, that is, homeless and unemployed—the city 
tramp properly—than any plan of free baths.’ 

“ During the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, and March bathing possibilities were afforded to 
8773 men by the latest work of a society that has done 
so much to educate New York as to the wisest lines on 
which to administer its benefactions.” 


The only baths provided by American munici- 
palities are a few floating swimming-baths. In 
this New York has led. ‘Two free floating-baths 
were authorized by the New York Legislature 
in 1868, and up to 1889 10 more, and in that 

ear nine more. Only 15, however, have been 

uilt. An act of 1892 in that State authorizes 
“any city, village, or town in this State to estab- 
lish public baths, and to loan its credit or make 
appropriations for that purpose.’’ 

Other States are far behind even this. 

References: A Plea for Public Baths, by Dr. Simon 
Baruch, New York Academy of Medicine (1891), 1892 ; 
Les Bains Populaires, by R. Baumann (Paris, 1892); 
Public Baths as a Preventative of Disease, by C. H 
Shepard (/nternational Medical Magazine, 1892). 


BAUMELER, JOSEPH, the first head or 
leader of the Separatists, who in 1818 founded 
the communistic colony of Zoar (g.v.). Orig- 
inally a weaver, and later a teacher, he seems 
to have been a man of unusual organizing abil- 
ity, a fluent speaker and natural leader. The 
community was at first celibate, but between 
1829-30 they began to permit marriage, and 
Baumeler himself took a wife. Under his lead 
the community prospered greatly, and when 
Baumeler died in 1837 the loss was said to be 
almost irreparable to the community. (For his 
views, see ZOAR.) 


BAX, ERNEST BELFORT, was born Jury 
23, 1854, at Warrington, Warwickshire, altho 
his family was originally of Surrey. His first 
interest in social problems dates from the Paris 
Commune of 1871, when he was led to study the 
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whole economic question, with its social, politi- 
cal, and ethical bearings. He subsequently 
studied in South Germany, and later became 
assistant correspondent in Berlin for a promi- 
nent London daily paper. In 1882-83 he was 
one of the inaugurators of the English socialist 
movement, in conjunction with his friends, 
Hyndman, Morris, and others. At the begin- 
ning of 1885 he left the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration in company with Mr. Morris and others, 
and founded the Socialist League, starting and 
editing with Mr. Morris a new journal, the 
Commonweal, The League had a prosperous 
career for two or three years, when the anarchist 
element in it became predominant, and he re- 
signed in consequence. Subsequent to this he 
has taken part with the Federation in various 
ways, editing for a time /wstice, the organ of 
the Social Democratic Federation, and helping 
to found the new 7wentzeth Century Press. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the litera- 
ture of the party, and is the author of the follow- 
ing works: The Life of Murat (out of print); 
Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foun- 
dations of Natural Science, translated into Eng- 
lish, with introductions and notes ; Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy from Thales to 
the Present Time ; an edition of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth Y Nations (with introduction and 
notes) ; Schopenhauer’s £ssays translated into 
English, with biography, introduction and notes ; 
The Religion of Soctalzsm, being Essays in 
Modern Socialist Criticism ; Zhe Ethics of So- 
ctalism, etc. ; Outlooks from the New Stana- 
the French Revolution ; 
The Problem o, lief, being suggestions for 
a philosophical reconstruction ; Soczalzsm: [ts 
Growth and Outcome (Morris and Bax). He 
has been the editor of two magazines (To-day 
and 77z7e), both of which are now defunct ; and 
he has at this time (1895) in the press a work 
dealing with the social side of the Reformation 
of Germany. 


BAZARD, SAINT-AMAND (1791-1832). 
Born in Paris, he won the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor for the part he took in the defense of 
Paris (1813). He had a good position in the Pre- 
fecture of the Seine, but becoming interested in 
the efforts for democratic freedom, he went to 
the south of France and took part in the efforts 
of the Carbonari. Returning to Paris, he joined 
the Saint Simonian School, and became its lead- 
ing economist and editor of its journals, Pvo- 
ducteur (1829) and the Glode (1831). He advo- 
cated compulsory free education, and the gratu- 
itous giving by the State of land and capital for 
life tenancy ov/y (so as to prevent accumula- 
tion), the State to give to each his deeds and to 
receive from each according to ability. In 
1828 he gave, in Paris, a long course of lectures 
which largely made Saint Simonianism popular. 
In 1831 he opposed Enfantin (g.v.), his col- 
league, at the head of the Saint Simonian school, 
on the question of marriage and divorce, and 
died of a broken heart at the division of the 
school. His main work is Exfosztion de la Doe- 
trine de Saint Simon (1830-31). 


BEAR.—In exchanges (1) one who sells stocks, 
grain, provisions, or other commodities neither 


>. 
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owned nor possessed by him at the time of sell- 
ing them, but which he expects to buy at a 
lower price before the time fixed for making the 
delivery ; (2) one who endeavors to bring down 
“prices in order that he may buy cheap—opposed 
to a dud/, who tries to raise the price that he 
may sell dear ; (3) stock which one contracts to 
deliver at a future date, tho not in the posses- 
sion of the seller at the time the contract is 
made. Inthe phrases ‘to buy or sell the bear,”’ 
the expression is derived by some from the 
proverb, ‘‘to sell a bear’s skin before one has 
caught the bear.’’ One who sold stocks in this 
way was formerly called a ‘‘ bearskin jobber,’ 
later simply “‘ a bear ;’’ explained by others as 
an allusion to a bear, which pulls down with its 
paws, in contrast with the bull, which tosses up 
with its horns. 


BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST, was 
born on February 22, 1840, near Cologne, and 
was educated as aturner. He passed through 
the usual grades of apprenticeship and journey- 
manship, and after his Wanderjahre, spent in 
South Germany, he established himself in 1860 
at Leipzig. His first public activity was as an 
upholder of Schultze-Delitzsch’s cooperative 
movement, to which Lasalle also at first ad- 
hered, and he became prominent in political and 
educational work among working men. He 
threw all his influence against Lasalle and 
the Universal Association when the latter was 
founded. 

But Bebel was soon to come under the influ- 
ence of Liebknecht, and to become a socialist. 
He had no sympathy with socialism up to 1866, 
but from that time his views rapidly changed. 
He joined the International, becoming: influen- 
tial enough to take a prominent part in bring- 
ing together the followers of Marx and Lasalle, 
and so helping to make the Social Democratic 
Party. When he was elected President of the 
Union of German Working Men’s Associations 
in 1867, he persuaded the organization to unite 
with the International—at the time an important 
step in the movement toward socialism. 

Bebel was returned to the North German Diet 
by a Saxon constituency in 1867, and has re- 
mained in the German Imperial Parliament, with 
brief exceptions, ever since, altho an outspo- 
ken socialist. He has often been imprisoned ; 
first in 1869 on the charge of disseminating doc- 
trines dangerous to the State ; again in 1870 on 
a charge of high treason, and lastly in 1872, 
when he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. Later, two additions of nine months 
each were made to this sentence. 

Bebel and Liebknecht were the leaders of so- 
cial democracy in the German elections of June, 
1893, in which it made such a striking and sig- 
nificant advance, and they remain to-day (1895) 
the two main teachers and leaders of German 
socialism. Bebel once summarized his views 
thus: ‘‘ We aimin the domain of politics at re- 
publicanism, in the domain of economics at so- 
cialism, in the domain of what is called to- 
day religion at atheism.’’ His main writings 
are Frau und der Socialismus (1879); Unsere 
Ziele (1876) ; Christenthum und Soctalismus ; 
Zur Lage der Arbetter in den Backerezen 


(1890). 
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BECCARIA, CESARE BONESANA, 
Marquis (1735-93), was born at Milan and educat- 
ed at a Jesuit college at Parma. He was an able 
mathematician and an expert in many sciences. 
He belonged for 25 years to the magistracy, 
serving under the Austrians, who in 1768 formed 
for him a Chair of Political Economy in Milan— 
the second of the kind in Italy. His famous lit- 
tle tract, Dez delitt? e delle pene, has been 
translated into 22 languages. Before either of 
them he arrived at many of the conclusions of 
Adam Smith and of Malthus. He is also the au- 
thor of the famous phrase, ‘‘ The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.”’ He asserted 
that “‘ coldly (rigidly) examining human nature, 
we see that every man is absolutely egotéstzc, 
and that on this basis alone legislation can be 
established if it is not to be knocked over con- 
stantly; that nobody cares anything for the 
universal happiness or for the good of others, 
and that every man makes himself the center of 
all the things that happen in the world.”’ Hel- 
vetius taught that ‘‘interest is for the moral 
world what the principle of gravitation is for 
the physical one,’’ and he seems largely to have 
influenced Beccaria. 


BEECHER, HENRY WARD, clergy- 
man, was born in Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 
1813 ; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 3, 1887. 
He was the eighth son of Lyman Beecher and 
Roxanna Foote; studied at the Boston Law - 
School ; was graduated at Amherst in 1837; 
studied theology at Lane Seminary. In 1839 he 
married Miss Eunice White Bullard, and en- 
tered upon his first settlement, which was over 
the Lawrenceburg, Ind., Presbyterian Church. 
In 1839 he went to Indianapolis, and served the 
Second Presbyterian Church of that place for 
eight years. In 1847 he accepted an invitation 
to become pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. This society 
had just been formed by a few leading men es- 
pecially interested in temperance, the new 
school theology, anti-slavery, and other ques- 
tions of reform. He labored with this people 
until his death, which terminated a pastorate of 
40 years. Asa preacher and reformer he had 
world-wide fame andinfluence. In 1855 heintro- 
duced a new order of church music by his P/y- 
mouth Collection of Hymns, At about this time 
his society was the first to connect parlors and a 
kitchen with a place of worship. In the Plym- 
outh pastor the oppressed ever found a cham- 
pion for their cause. On his platform in anfe- 
bellum days stood Frederick Douglas, the black 
man, pleading for his race. Here often ap- 
peared fugitive slaves whose freedom Mr. Beech- 
er purchased with the contributions of his con- 
gregation. Here Wendell Phillips, the aboli- 
tionist, was invited to voice his convictions when 
driven by mobs from the halls of New York 
City. Here Kossuth, the exile, pleaded for his 
people, and $10,000 were raised for the freedom 
of Hungary. Here Mr. Beecher was confront- 
ed by a fierce mob which attempted to ‘‘ clean 
out the nigger-worshiper.’’ In 1850, in his fa- 
mous star paper, Shall We Compromise ? in 
The Independent, he vigorously opposed the 
policy of Webster and Clay to save the Union 
by moral compromise. 
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Mr. Beecher resolutely repudiated the just- 
ness of the fugitive slave clauses in Clay’s bill, 
and the obligation of capturing and returning 
runaway slaves. For this he was lampooned 

“by the press. In 1857, when the Dred-Scott de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court had 
given slave-holders right to take their slaves into 
any part of the Union, and the South was at- 
tempting to force slavery upon Kansas, the new- 
ly settled State, he opposed the movement by 
lecturing extensively and collecting money for 
the purchase of Bibles and rifles for the settlers. 
He did much in shaping the course of the Re- 

“publican Party as a new political force. He 
was in close conference with Horace Greeley and 

Henry J. Raymond, editors of the New York 

Tribune and the New York 7zmes, the lead- 

ing Republican journals of those 

days. Hewas for 20 years an influ- 


His ential contributor to The /ndepen- 
Political dent, of which paper he was editor 
Activities. during the Rebellion (1861-63). In 


1856 he stumped for Fremont, and 
: in 1860 for Lincoln. In 1863 he 
visited Great Britain, and there vindicated his 
eke Government. He spoke in several of 
its principal cities, where sympathy for the con- 
federacy prevailed. Hislife was threatened, and 
the press denounced him. ‘The walls of the cities 
were placarded with enormous scurrilous pos- 
ters, and handbills of malcontent were freely 
distributed. Copies of these bills are now pre- 
served in the Brooklyn Historical Society. He 
confronted vast, turbulent mobs, often contend- 
ing with them for an hour or more before they 
would listen to his argument. Once he reached 
the platform only by being carried over the heads 
of the dense crowd. But by his good humor, 
pluck, and eloquence, he converted them to 
Northern principles. These addresses were 
published in 1864 in London as Speeches on the 
Rebellion. On April 14, 1865, by invitation of 
the United States Government, he delivered an 
oration at the commemoration of the fall of Fort 
Sumter and the raising of the national flag over 
its walls. In 1866 he wrote his famous letter to 
the National Convention of Soldiers and Sailors 
at Cleveland, O., wherein he condemned the 
exclusion of the Southern States, and advocated 
their readmission at once, showing that dela 
imperilled national peace and increased South- 
ern bitterness. Tho a formidable opponent of 
the Southern policy, after the war he manifested 
great tolerance and compassion for the defeated 
States and their leaders. In 1870 he became the 
editor-in-chief of the Christian Union. In 1871- 
74 he delivered the first three annual courses of 
lectures upon preaching in the Lyman Beecher 
lectureship at Yale Divinity School. In 1874 he 
was charged with criminality with Mrs. Tilton 
by her husband, Theodore Tilton, his suecessor 
as editor of The Independent. After a thorough 
investigation by his church, the charges were 
not sustained ; a trial of six months in the civil 
courts resulted in a divided jury, which stood 
ae for the defendant and three for the plain- 
iff, 

Tho he had spoken for Presidents Grant, 
Hayes, and Garfield, he regarded the Republican 
Party as having performed its chief mission in the 
emancipation of the slave and the restoration of 
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the Union. His free-trade principles, his personal 
esteem for Governor Cleveland, and his distrust 
of Senator Blaine caused him to transfer his 
support, in 1884, to the Democratic Party. He 
was a conscientious and unpartisan thinker. 
He served his nation not as a statesman nor as 
a politician, but as an unselfish patriot and re- 
former. 


:: 
. 
~~ 
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He was stout in build, florid, and had aconsti- . _ 


tution of great endurance. His face was ex- 
pressive and his voice magnetic. He had an 
exuberant imagination and a remarkable gift 
for illustration. His sermons and addresses 
abounded in references to nature, the arts, and 
common life. In disposition he was tolerant 
and affectionate ; in theology, liberal and prac- 
tical. He had an ardent affection for children. 
,He was the most widely reported and misre- 
Through his 
voice and pen he had the widest influence of 
any preacher in America. His audience was 
generally limited by the capacity of the room in 
which he spoke. On the day of his funeral the 
Legislature of New York adjourned after pass- 
ing resolutions of sorrow andesteem. A statue 
of Mr. Beecher was unveiled in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 21, 1891, people of all classes and ages con- 
tributing to a sum of $35,000 for its erection. 
His body was buried in Greenwood 

Cemetery. ° ‘ 

Publications containing his ser- Public Sor- 
mons, addresses and contributions row at His 
to the press are numerous, the fol- Death. 
lowing of which are helpful fora 
study of his life as a reformer: 

Star Papers (2 vols.); Lectures to Youn 

Men, Lectures upon Preaching ; Patriote 
Addresses; Evolution and Religion; Ply- 
mouth Pulpit Sermons. The most satisfac- 
tory biographies of Beecher are written by 
ohn Henry Barrows, Abbott and Halliday, 

. C. Beecher and Samuel Scoville, Joseph 
Howard, Jr., and Thomas W. Knox. Valuable 
information upon his life may be obtained 
alsoin Hzstory of Plymouth Church, by Noyes 
L. Thompson; 7he Beecher Memorztal, com- 
piled and edited by E. W. Bok ; Mrs. Stowe’s 
Men of Our Times ; Joseph Parker’s Eulogy 
of Beecher. Tuomas A. BICKFORD, 


_ BEESLY, EDWARD SPENCER, born 
in 1831, was educated, like so many of the Eng- 
lish Positivists, at Wadham College, Oxford. 
He became, in 1854, Assistant Master of Marl- 
borough College, and in 1860 Professor of His- 
tory in University College, London. Besides 
numerous magazine articles from the Positivist 
position, he has taken a large part in a transla- 
tion of Comte’s work, and is widely known for 
his lectures on Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. 
He has been a lifelong worker in the English 
labor movement as an uncompromising Radical. 
He presided at the meeting in St. Martin’s Hall 
in 1863, when the International (g.v.) was or- 
ganized, and was an original member of the 
Social Democratic Federation, tho he soon with- 
drew from the organization. He was more ac- 


tive, together with Frederic Harrison and other 
Positivists, in aiding in every way the trade- 
union movement in the days when the trade- — 
He 


unions were struggling for legal existence. 
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was a constant contributor to the Beehzve, 
which was from 1861-77 the powerful working- 
class organ in London. Some of his letters in 
defense of trade-unions nearly cost him his po- 
sition of professor. He was, down to 1881, in 
close contact with the leaders of the trade-union 
movement, and aiding them constantly by his 
advice and his letters to the press. After 1883 
the connection ended, altho there was no 
breach of friendliness. The need of his aid had 
largely ceased. (See TRADE-Unrons, Section 
“ England.’’) 


BELGIUM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


I. STATISTICAL AND HisrorIcat. 


The kingdom of Belgium was formed in 1830 
as an independent State out of a portion of the 
Netherlands. Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, 
was elected king in 1831. With an area of only 
11,373 Square miles, it had, in 1893, a popula- 
tion of 6,262,272, making it the most densely 
populated country in the world. It is estimated 
that about 426,000 are engaged in agriculture, 
293,000 in mines and metal works, 473,000 in 
mixed industries, 327,000 in commerce, 659,000 
in professions and official positions. There 
were, in 1892, 35 royal colleges and atheneums, 
131 middle schools, 57 industrial schools, 5797 pri- 
mary, 1237 infant, and 1649 adult schools. Be- 
sides the public schools there were 80 private 
colleges, 65 private middle-class schceols, and 
many lesser ones. In 1890, 26.9 per cent. of the 
population over 15 could not both read and write. 
Almost the whole population is nominally Ro- 
man Catholic, though the opposition to the 


“‘clericals’’ is rapidly growing. Full religious’ 


liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
Budget grants 4,800,000 frs. to Roman Catholics, 
85,000 frs. to Protestants, and 16,300 frs. to Jews. 

The revenue for 1892 was 414,045,000 frs. The 
Budget for 1895 estimates the ordinary revenue 
at 357,727,028 frs. (161,687,300 frs. from railways, 
post and telegraph ; 51,905,000 frs. from direct 
taxes; 25,840,570 frs. from customs ; 42,247,409 
frs. from excise). It estimates the ordinary ex- 
penses at 356,193,486 frs. (109,790,484 frs. inter- 
est and sinking fund for the public debt, 106,- 
525,589 frs. for ministry of railways, post and 
telegraph ; 47,229,652 frs. for ministry of war). 

The public debt in 1893 was 2,147,460,574 frs. ; 
the funded debt, 2,126,050,939 frs. The debt 
was largely incurred for building railroads, but 
the interest is more than covered by thereturns. 
The peace effective of the army is 47,642 men 
and 3421 officers ; 29,191 workmen in 1893 were 
employed in 1559 quarries, 1804 workmen in 
metallic mines, and 116,861 (of which 2172 were 
women, 6359 were boys, and 44 were girls) 
worked in coal-mines under ground. 

The imports in 1893 were 2,810,709,742 frs., 
and the exports 2,590,261,736 frs. January 1, 
1894, there, were 2018 miles of railway worked 
by the State—792 by private companies. Up to 
1894 the State had spent for railways 1,941,283,- 
473 frs. on first cost, 1,859,469,465 frs. on work- 
ing them, and up to 1893 the total receipts have 
been 3,170,642,149 frs. 


II. SociaL REeForM. = 
_ Social and industrial reform ideas began to 
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work in Belgium very early in the century. 
According to M. Vandervelde, Belgian trade- 
unions are developed from old trade benefit 
societies which arose toward the end of the 
eighteenth century after the abolition of the old 
medieval guilds in 1795. Thus, for example, 
the Hat-makers’ Benevolent Union was origi- 
nally a trade friendly society, but became in 1838 
““a society for the maintenance of prices and 
for resistance.’’ Even down to the second half 
of the century the old spirit lingered. In 1867 
the weavers at Ghent still bore on their banner 
the motto, ‘‘God and the Law’’ (God en de 
Wt). To-day the Belgian artisan cries, ‘‘ Down 
with the bishop’’ quite as much as ‘‘ Down with 
the king.”’ 

The Master Glass-workers’ Association at 
Charleroi was established in 1836; the Free 
Typographical Association originated in 1842 ; 
the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ Society in 1852. 
The trade-union movement in Belgium, how- 
ever, early took a socialistic form. 

As early as 1835 the Belgian Colins wrote in 
Paris his Le Pacte Soczal, advocating extreme 
collectivism, and arguing that “‘ immovable prop- 
erty belongs to all.’” In 1848, at 
Ghent, Huet gathered around him 
a little knot of liberal Catholics, 
among them his distinguished pupil, 
Professor E. de Laveleye, and 
taught them the principles which at a later day 
he so eloquently embodied in his Le Réegne 
Soctal du Christianisme, a book which Lave- 
leye says ‘‘ has not met the attention which it de- 
serves, only because it is too full of Christianity 
for socialists and too full of socialism for 
Christians.’ 

More radical socialism was, however, to come 
to the frontin Belgium. When Karl Marx, ban- 
ished first from Germany and then from Paris, 
fled that country with Engels, his lifelong friend, 
it was to Brussels that they came. Here they 
gathered round them other German fugitives 
and some Belgians, attracted partly by the brill- 
iant philosophy of the young Hegelians, but 
even more by their revolutionary socialism, or 
communism, as it was then called. It wasin 
Brussels that Marx and Engels wrote, at the re- 
quest of a congress or conference between Eng- 
lish and French working men, held in London 
in 1847, the famous manifesto, which was the 
first explicit utterance of modern revolutionary 
socialism. With a population denser than that 
of any other civilized country in the world, Bel- 
gium had long suffered more than most coun- 
tries from the effects of capitalism. Mining is 
her chief productive industry, and in her mines 
men and woinen worked, side by side, some- 
times almost naked, like animals rather than 
human beings, long hours—cases of their work- 
ing 36 hours ata stretch are reported—for piteous 
wages, and like beasts of the earth. 

Nevertheless, organization did not succeed 
until the time of the International. Says Pro- 
fessor de Laveleye : 


Socialism. 


“The International gained a footing in Belgium in 
1865; but it was not until December, 1866, that the first 
section was constituted at Liege. Wesee inthe report 
of the delegate, De Paepe, at the Congress of Lau- 
sanne, that a very active section had been founded at 
Brussels, and that the working men’s societies of Ghent 
and Antwerp wereconnected with it. At the Congress 
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of Brussels, in 1868, the delegate Frére announced that 
several very large sections had been formed in the 
coal-basin of Charleroi, and that at Verviers ‘the free 
laborers’ had joined and had evenstarted a newspaper, 
the Mirabeau, which, strange to say, still exists. At 
Bruges a section was formed with a journal called the 
Voorurt, and soon afterward there appeared at Ant- 
werp the Werker, which exercised a great influence 
over the working men in the Flemish towns. In De- 
cember all the sections formed a federation. A gen- 
eral council of 1 members was chosen and a journal 
started, the /zternationale. The sections were grouped 
according to the coal-basins, and were all to send del- 
egates to the general congress held every year. It 
was almost a reproduction of the parent association. 
The strikes and conflicts which resulted therefrom, in 
the neighborhood of Charleroi and Seraing, attracted 
a great deal of attention to the International. The 
leaders, however, were unwilling to encourage strikes 
for fear they should fail. Thus, at the second National 
Congress of Antwerp, which sat from August 1-15, 
1873, it was resolved that the federations should make 
every preparation for the universal strike, but that it 
was necessary to give up entirely partial strikes except 
‘in a case of legitinrate defense.’ — t 

“At the time of its greatest diffusion the Interna- 
tional counted eight federations; those, namely, of 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Liege, the Vesdre, the 
Borinage, the Centre, and Charleroi. As to the num- 
ber of members, it has been variously estimated from 
r00,000 tO 200,000._ After the schism of The Hague be- 
tween Marx and Bakounin, the Belgian International- 
ists pronounced against the exclusion of Bakounin, 
without, however, adhering to his doctrines,” : 

They, however, sent delegates to his so-called 
“« Automnist’’ congresses of Geneva (1873), Brus- 
sels (1874), and Berne (1876). But when in 1877 
a general congress was held at Ghent, De 
Paepe declared for a Marxian policy, and the 
movement split. Henceforth the Socialists 
and ‘‘ Automnists’’ went separate ways. In 1878 
a German ‘‘ Reading Club’’ was organized in 
Brussels, and a new agitation sprang up. Voll- 
mar,a leading German socialist, made two tours 
of propaganda. A congress at Boom in 1878 
declared for the Gotha program, a socialist labor 
party, and the journals Le Vodx de 1’ Ouvrier, 
of Brussels, de Werker, of Antwerp, and de 
Volkswil, of Ghent. Controversy with the an- 
archists, however, prevented much progress, the 
anarchists having formed an active wszom révo- 
lutionaire. A new and most important move- 
ment was now to spring up. 

In the year 1879 a Ghent typewriter, an ac- 
tive socialist, Edward Anseele (¢.v.), founded a 
cooperative bakery, and in connection with it a 
club, the Vooruzt. Up to this time cooperation 
had not succeeded in Belgium, but this socialist 
cooperative movement succeeded and spread. 
A similar organization, ealled the J/azson du 
Peuple (House of the People), was started by 
the Brussels socialists in 1882, and another at 
Verviers in 1884. In the next four years the 
movement spread through all the important Bel- 
gian cities and industrial centers. Soon the so- 
cieties began selling other things than bread, 
till gradually the movement became one of vast 
size and importance. In 1893 the AZazson du 
Peufle had 10,000 members, representing some 
10,000 families, and manufactured 100,000 loaves 
of breada week. It possesses a large club house, 
which is the center of socialist propaganda, a 
library, a tool store, and other property. It 
provides coal, groceries, meat, furniture, cloth- 
ing, medical attendance, and insurance, all at 
cooperative prices. It maintains a monthly, a 
weekly, and a daily. Every one who: belongs 
to it must adhere to the program of the (so- 
cialist) Labor Party (Part? ouvrier). Members 
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who for one month deal elsewhere than at the 


society’s establishments may be expelled ona 


two-thirds vote. A similar work, though not on 
so large a scale, is carried on by the other so- 
cialist cooperative societies. The Vooruzt at 
Ghent in 1893 had 5000 members ; but the fact 
of importance is that these societies form a net- 
work over Belgium of socza/zst organizations, 
providing their members with all the necessities 
of life, and raising funds for active socialist 
propaganda. Asa result, Belgian socialism has 
recently grown rapidly, and is perhaps better 
organized than the socialism of any other coun- 
try. In 1885 a socialist working man’s party 
was organized (Partz ouvrzer belge), which is 
the political organization of Belgian socialism. 
Its power is seen in the fact that it was able 
in 1893 to effect in a few days a veritable 
revolution in the Belgian Constitution. Hith- 
erto the Belgian socialist had been able to ac- 
complish little politically, because of property 
limitations to the suffrage. There had been 
more or less of an agitation on the subject since 
1882, but in 1893 the matter came toa head. A 
bill to introduce free suffrage was 

introduced into the Chamber and 

Senate and defeated. Immediately Labor Party. 
the Labor Party called a universal 

strike. According to M. Volders, 

200,000 struck work upon that dayalone. There 
was some resistance. M. Volders, the leader of 
the Labor Party, was arrested with two others. 
M. Buls, the Brussels burgomaster, ordered 
‘““The House of the People’’ closed, and pro- 
hibited meetings and processions. But this only 
added fuel to the flame. In spite of the leaders 


‘of the Labor Party, collisions with the police 


took place at Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, Quareg- 
non, and elsewhere. Numbers of men, women, 
and even children were shot down, and some 
mortally wounded. But the strike was won. 
On April 18, only eight days after its rejection 
of universal suffrage, the Constituante (the As- 
sembly) met, and a hurried plan to revise the 
Constitution and grant a vastly enlarged suffrage 
was devised and carried, and the Labor Party 
declared the strike off. 

The present program of the Belgian Labor 
Party (Parti ouvrier belge) is as follows : 


PREAMBLE. 


A party has been established among the Belgian 
labor associations, with the object of obtaining for 
workmen the political rights and material well-being 
of which they have hitherto been deprived. 

Seeing that workmen only acquire these rights and 
this well-being through their own strength, the party 
will consist exclusively of labor associations ; 

Seeing that workmen have to contend against sick- 
ness and involuntary stoppage of work, and to secure 
their wages, the Labor Party will endeavor to ob- 
tain the greatest possible advantages for associations 
instituted with this aim, and to found similar associa- 
tions in localities where they do not yet exist ; 

Seeing that workmen, like the rest of the world, have 
a right to the greatest possible liberty, the widest in- 
struction, a good education, and all the enjoyments of 
an advanced civilization, the party will work zealously 
to attain this end ; 

Seeing that workmen, in spite of all sacrifices, can— 
not succeed in instituting pension funds, disablement 
funds, or funds for assistance in case of sickness, rich 
enough to pension an old workman, and effectually to 
eg dared ae Psa are sick = in distress ; 

eeing that the majority of workmen posse: i 
the material nor the tools for agriculture or ee 
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Finally, seeing that they have absolutely no part in 
the management of factories, mines or workshops, and 
are consequently powerless and helpless against in- 
dustrial and commercial crises, which affect them so 
Sethe Se 

_ The Labor Party is of opinion that the State should 
intervene to assure the fate of the workman during the 
period of work, sickness, and old age. 

To this end, the Labor Party will not be satisfied 
with founding funds for assistance in case of sickness, 
co-operative societies, and protective societies, but it 
will also take the character of a political party, in order 
to obtain from the State the support necessary for the 
perfect well-being of the working classes. 

Seeing that governments conclude international, 


- commercial, postal, and maritime conventions ; 


_ Seeing that the interests of workmen are everywhere 
identical, and in order to prevent strikers from being 
supplanted by other workmen in times of difficulty, 
the Labor Party declares that it wishes to place itself 
in sympathetic relations with the associated workmen 
In every country who share its views ; 

Seeing that the cause of the misery and dependence 
of the masses is due to the method of working, since 
the greater part of the workmen do not possess the 
tools necessary for their work, the Labor Party will 
endeavor to replace this system of capitalistic pro- 
duction by a mode of working which has for its foun- 
dation the common possession of the soil, the sub-soil, 
and the necessary tools. 

In addition to these general objects, and in order to 
attain its final aim, the Labor Party demands the re- 
forms set forth in the following program: 


1. Universal suffrage; direct legislation by the peo- 

ple, that is to say, popular sanction and initiative in 
egislative matters, secret and compulsory voting; 

elections held on Sunday. 

2. Secular, compulsory and complete education for 
all children, to be conducted at the cost of the commu- 
nity, represented by the State or the communes. 
Higher instruction by means of classes for adults. 

3. The separation of Churchand State, religion being 
considered as a private matter, the suppression of re- 
ligious expenses, and the return to the nation of prop- 
erty “in mortmain,”’ both personal and real, pertaining 
to religious corporations, as well as all 
the industrial and commercial property 


‘Political of these corporations. 
Program. 4. The application, to all cases, of the 
er system of trial by jury, and of settle- 


ment by councils of arbitration elected 

by universal suffrage. Free adminis- 
tration of justice, and the revision, in an equitable 
sense, of the articles of the code which establish the 
political or civil inferiority of workmen, women, and 
natural children. 

5. The abolition of conscription, and of the system of 
substitutes. The equality of military commissions, 
and the reduction of war expenses. The abolition of 
standing armies, and the decision of peace and war by 
the people. 
ae. Whe investment of the communes with the control 
of their own administration, their budget, police, and 
all their public officers. The nomination by the elect- 
ors of the burgomaster and sheriffs. 

7. A law according State recognition to workmen’s 
syndicates (including among other privileges the 
right to hold property and plead in court). 

8. A rest rh day in each week; employers to be 
forbidden to cause work to be done on more than six 
days out of seven. : 

. A law limiting the age at which any person may 
work, and the duration of such work, in the following 
manner: (2) The abolition of work for children below 
12 years of age ; (4) a combination of work and instruc- 
tion, and the abolition of all night work for young 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age ; (c) the abolition of 
the employment of women in all industries in which 
their employment would be incompatible with moral- 
ity and health ; (¢) the establishment by law of a nor- 
mal working day for adults of both sexes. : 

ro. A commission elected by workmen, and paid by 
the State, to introduce healthy and safe conditions into 
workshops. The sanitary supervision of 
dwellings. s 

ir. The real responsibility of employ- 
ers in cases of accidents in connection 
with work, by a law stipulating that it 
devolves upon the employer to prove, 
if necessary, that an accident was due 
to malice on the part of the workman. 

xz. The regulation of convict labor, so as to put an 


Economic 
Program, 


_ end tothe competition now made with free labor, and 
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toallow prisoners, at the time of their release, means of 
finding employment, to avoid falling back into crime. 

_13. Workmen, and, by preference, labor associa- 
tions, to have a share in the government of workshops. 
The suppression of fines and deductions from wages. 
The suppression of benefit funds regulated by employ- 
ers. The reversal of the management of these faunas 
to the workmen themselves. 

14..The reorganization of councils of prud’ hommes 
on a basis of equality. Employers to be forbidden to 
require testimonials and certificates. 

15. The gradual transformation of public charity in- 
to one vast system of insurance by the State, the prov- 
inces, and the communes. 

_16. The abolition of all taxes on articles of consump- 
tion. The abolition of customs, and a progressive tax 
on net income. 

17. The abolition of all contracts and laws alienating 
public property (such as the national bank, railways, 
mines, communal property), and the return of this 
property to the community, represented, according to 
the case, by the State or the commune. 

18. The abolition of all laws made in favor of em- 
ployers at the expense of workmen. 


The Belgian Labor Party is a very compact 
and well-organized body. It has a strike fund 
to which all its cooperative societies contribute. 
It has many papers—Le Peuple, Vooruzt, De 
Toekomst, De Werker, L’ Avenir, and 
L’ Emancipation. 

The Belgian socialists are carrying on an es- 
pecial agitation against standing armies. The 
spreading of this idea in the army itself they 
have entrusted to an organization of young so- 
cialists, the Jeune Garde Socialiste, who publish 
an organ of theirown. ‘There is also consider- 
able activity among the women, and a paper 
in their interests. 

The temper of the Belgian party is extremely 
radical. Upon the walls of ‘‘ The House of the 
People’ at Brussels are the mottoes: ‘‘ What is 
the worker? Nothing. What shall the worker 
be? All.”’ ‘‘ You cannot stop the murmuring 
of the people when they cry, ‘ We are hungry,’ 
for itis the cry of nature, and shall be heard.’’ 
“The working people are the rock upon which 
the church of the future shall be built.”’ 

Although this movement of the Labor Party 
is the dominant industrial reform movement to- 
day in Belgium, it is not the only one. Coopera- 
tion and profit sharing have some hold in Bel- 
gium apart from the labor movement, but will 
be considered under article Cooperation. Labor 
exchanges have been established by many mu- 
nicipalities. In February, 1892, a Federation 
of Labor exchanges throughout the country was 
formed to facilitate means of finding work for 
the unemployed in any part of Belgium, to study 
questions relating to the organization of labor 
exchanges or markets, and to establish new ex- 
changes. Arbitration and conciliation have re- 
ceived considerable attention. (See ARBITRA- 
TION.) Belgium has also taken some steps tow- 
ard the employment of the unemployed (see 
UNEMPLOYMENT), and has developed some indus- 
trial legislation as to Employers’ Liability Laws, 
ete. Working men’s dwellings have been much 
discussed, 

In 1869 a cominission was appointed to inves- 
tigate the general condition of miners and metal 
workers, including their dwellings. It was then 
stated that many coal companies had built houses 
which were let to married workmen. Single 
men generally lived in lodgings, which, in most 
cases, were in a miserable state. The inquiry 
of 1869 was not followed by any practical result, 
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and the terrible revelations made to the Labor 
Commission in 1886 showed that little or no im- 
provement had been made since the publication 
of the report of 1846. In March, 1888, the Gov- 
ernment introduced a bill which became law on 
August 9, 1889. This law provides for the insti- 
tution of committees of inspection (comztés de 
patronage), which can empower the savings 
bank to lend part of its funds for the building 
or purchase of workmen’s houses, and regulate 
the conditions under which expropriation by 
zones should be carried out. In Ghent, where 
the number of persons in each house is lower 
than in any other town in Belgium, the society 
Eigen Heerd ts goud weerd makes similar 
loans. The 1890 report of the Brussels commit- 
tee, established by virtue of the law of 1889, 
shows that 491 families occupied separate houses, 
1371 three or more rooms, 8058 two rooms, 6978 
one room, 2186 a garret, and 200 acellar. Of 
the families living in one room, 1511 consisted 
of more than five persons. ‘The first cooperative 
building society was established at Brussels in 
1890. In 1891 a decision of the general council 
of the savings bank, approved by a royal de- 
cree, provided that the loans for building should 
not be made to the workmen directly, but 
through the medium of a society. On Novem- 
ber 25, 1892, advances had been made from the 
general savings bank and pension fund to 23 
joint-stock and 4 cooperative societies at the rate 
of interest of 21% per cent., and at 3 per cent. to 
to joint-stock and 2 cooperative societies. The 
capital of the joint-stock societies amounted to 
3,265,000 frs. 

The Roman Catholic Church has been espe- 
cially active in social reform in Belgium. It has 
made Louvain a center for Roman Catholic 
Christian Socialism. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 
‘The movement is, however, divided into the two 
policies of uniting with the Social Democrats, to 
win them for the Church, or of opposing Social 
Democracy with the program of social reform 
under the patronage of the Church. Consider- 
able State socialism also exists in Belgium. 

The Belgian monarchy has been in many 
ways the most advanced and liberal monarchy 
in Europe. Formed only in 1830, it has had 
less to unlearn than most monarchies. When 
King Leopold, long resident in England, and 
familiar with English business, ascended the 
throne in 1831, he set himself to develop the in- 
dustrial interests of his kingdom. As early as 
1833 Belgium began a system of State railways, 
and under the intelligent patronage of the king 
competed successfully for the through freight 
from Germany to England. ‘To-day the State 
operates 3241 kilometers out of the 4517 kilo- 
meters of railroad in the country, the private 
roads, too, being mainly unimportant lines. 
Railroad rates are lower than anywhere in the 
world except on a few lines in East India. The 
receipts in 1891 were 142,736,211 frs., and the ex- 
penses 84,464,020 frs., leaving a large revenue 
for the Government. From 1835-91 only 93 per- 
sons, including passengers and employees, have 
been killed by collisions or derailments ; 2948 
on railroad crossings and in all ways, including 
suicides, on the road. In the United States the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reported in 
1891, 2953 killed in this country on the rail- 
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roads ; in one year alone nearly as many as in 
Belgium in 56 years, with a population one 
eleventh of the population of the United States. 

The employees on Belgian roads work, too, 
less hours and at better wages than most work- 
men in Belgium. Nevertheless, this is saying 
little. Belgium, with her dense population (the 
densest in the world) and resultant competition, 
has developed deplorable industrial conditions, 
though of recent years there has been consider- 
able improvement in many respects. 

This is shown by a comparison established by 
the Miuister of Agriculture, Industry, and Pub- 
lic Works, between the average rate of wages 
in 1846 and 1891 in 24 industries at Brussels : 


TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE DAILY WAGE IN BRUSSELS 
IN 1846 AND 1891: 


Average Daily Wage. 


INDUSTRY. y 
1846. | 1891. 
/ Frs. Frs. 
MASONS J couse aeaeiew aa eien « | 1.70 3-75 
Stoneetstters.. ais mencisq atau ewenens | 1.79 rt 
Carpenters .1a0 naaenatcee en 1.95 3-80 
PIAStGTOTS cipes wwicnan er eenncin ans 1.88 3-50 
Molders in plaster... ......<.<<< 2.25 4 
Houwse=painters -- =... 6. anes 1.70 3-75 
Cabinet-makers and carvers.. 1.98 5 
Blacksmiths 06 auasceees «sodas : 1.75 4.50 
PFN eRe naiccssean ke eames 2.50 5.50 
IBOOK DINGEFS iy 5 ana sesaan eae ee | 2 3-50 
GOlGSHIIEDS ox ckawn teers. eon | 2.55 4.50 
! 


It must be remembered, however, that this is 
only for Brussels. For the mines the Report on 
Belgium of the (English) Royal Commission on 
Labor (1893) says : 

““In 1891 the average annual wage of workers 
in and about mines was 774 frs. ($150), whereas 
in 1890 and 1889 it was 807 frs. and 743 frs. re- 
spectively.”’ 

If this be the average annual wage, it can be 
imagined what must be the condition of some of 
the employees. According to the Belgian 47- 
nuaire Statistigue for 1892, p. 247, the condi- 
tion of the agricultural laborers is worse still. 
It gives a table for 1880, and indicates that there 
has been little if any improvement. 


TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABORERS IN 1880. 


Without Food. With Food. 
PROVINCE, | 
| Men. |Women} Men. |Women, 
Frs Frs Frs. Frs. 
AGEWOT Dias vbivnee I.50 I I -60 
Brabant... .. <4:0 ces) ewe 1.09 1.03 -67 
West Flanders....... 1.83 1.16 +98 64 
East Flanders........ 1.65 1.07 -83 53 
FLAN AWE cnt hase k 2.41 1.24 L.37 “74 
LACPO.. ceevesawisvens ve 2.46 1.48 1.52 87 
LAM DULP av. cuceee ke 1.62 nip -88 55 
Luxembourg ........ 2.48 1.62 Sa56 92 
NAIDU 4. 55s ceeeete 2.67 1.44 1.70 86 
a EE 


References: The best authorities on Belgium 
social reform are the Report on Belgium of the Lines 
C803), the Belgian 
publications, 
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BELLAMY, EDWARD, born 1850 in 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., is the son of Rev. R. K. 
_ Bellamy. Altho he has traveled extensively, he 
still lives in the house of his birth, where his 

.father lived 35 years. He graduated at Union 
College and studied law, but soon entered jour- 
nalism, writing for many papers, principally the 
Springfield Unzon. His first novel was 4 Nan- 
tucket Idyl, a short summer romance. Dr. 
Hetdenhoff s Process, The Blind Man's World, 
and Miss Ludington’s Sister followed. All 
are dreamy, fantastic novels, but with such 
power that Mr. Howells declared that ‘‘ the 
mantle of Hawthorne has fallen upon Mr. Bell- 
amy.’ He then wrote Looking Backward, 
upon which his great fame depends, (See Na- 
TIONALISM. ) 

In the Wafzonalist magazine he has related 
how he came to write that book ; how it took 
shape from an original plan to write a sort of 
fairy tale of social felicity—‘‘ a cloud palace for 
an ideal humanity’’—in the shape of a great 
world-nation. At that time he had no particu- 
lar sympathy with any projects for social or in- 
dustrial reform ; not, however, through any ‘“‘ in- 
difference to the miserable condition of the mass 
of humanity ; seeing that it resulted rather from 
a perception all too clear of the depth and breadth 
of the social problem and a consequent skepti- 
cism as to the effectiveness of the proposed so- 
lution.’’ The idea of an industrial army for 
maintaining the community, precisely as the 
duty of protecting it is entrusted to a military 
army, was directly suggested ‘‘ by the grand 
object lesson of the organization of an entire 
people for national purposes presented by the 
military system of universal service for fixed 
and equal terms, which has been practicall 
adopted by the nations of Europe, and theoreti- 
cally adopted everywhere else as the only just 
and only effectual plan of public defense on a 
great scale. What inference could possibly be 
more obvious and more unquestioned than the 
advisability of trying to see if a plan which was 
found to work so well for p ses of destruc- 
tion might not be profitably applied to the busi- 
ness of production, now in such shocking confu- 
sion?’ This idea had been vaguely floating in 
his mind for a year or two, but it was not until 
he began to work out the details of his romance 
of the thirtieth century that he perceived the 
full potency of the instrument he was using, 
and ‘‘ recognized in the modern military system 
not merely a rhetorical analogy for a national 
industrial service, but its prototype, furnishing 
at once a complete working model for its organi- 
zation, an arsenal of patriotic and national mo- 
tives and arguments for its animation, and the 
unanswerable demonstration of its feasibility 
drawn from the actual experience of whole na- 
tions organized and maneuvered as armies.” 

This idea led to a complete recasting of the 
book, both in form and purpose, and the author 
was filled with the fervent desire to acquaint 
the people of his country with its beneficent 
possibilities—a desire which the popularity of 
Looking Backward has abundantly realized. 
The form of a romance was reluctantly retained, 
only with a view to obtain a reading for the 
book. 

The year 2000 instead of 3000 was fixed upon 
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as the date of the story, for with his new belief 
as to the part which the nationalization of in- 
dustry is to play in bringing in the good time 
coming, it appeared reasonable to suppose that 
by the year 2000 the order of things to which 
we look forward will already have become an 
exceedingly old story. 

The book soon afte its appearance made a 
sensation ; a Bellamy Club was started in Bos- 
ton, and from that grew the Nationalist Club, 
and then the Nationalist movement (g.v.). The 
book has reached a sale of over 500,000 copies 
in this country, and has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe. In the be- 
ginning of 1891 Mr. Bellamy commenced the 
publication of a weekly, Zhe New Natzon, 
as an organ of nationalism. It was suspended, 
however, at the close of 1893. Mr. Bellamy 
still resides in Chicopee Falls, writing magazine 
articles and new books in advocacy of national- 
ism, 


BELLERS, JOHN, born about 1654; died 
1725. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, joint lord of the manor of Coln St. 
Aldwyn’s, and devoted to philanthropic proj- 
ects. He wrote numerous pamphlets, the best 
known of which is Proposals for Raising a 
Colledge of Industry (1695-6), in which he pro- 
posed that the rich should provide capital’ and 
receive profit by building a college in which 
destitute men and women could find work. 


BEMIS, EDWARD W., was born at Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1860. He was graduated from 
Amherst in 1880, receiving the class honors in 
history and political economy. In 1885 he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins University, having meanwhile spent 
two years in the West, part of the time as an 
editorial writer on the St. Paul Pzoneer Press, 
later as principal of one of the Minneapolis 
schools. 

During the winters of 1887-88 and 1888-89 he 
conducted University Extension courses on Po- 
litical Economy in Buffalo, St. Louis, and other 
cities. In 1889 Dr. Bemis took charge of the 
Department of History and Economics at Van- 
derbilt University, resigning in 1892 to accept 
the position of Associate Professor of Political 
Economy in the University Extension Depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago. ‘This en- 
gagement, however, was terminated September, 
1895. In 1886, at Springfield, Mass., and in 
1887, at Buffalo, N. Y., he organized the first two 
branches of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. 

Among his writings we mention Munzczpal 
Ownership of Gas inthe United States (Ameri- 
can Economic Association, vol. vi., Nos. 4 and 
5); Cooperation in New England and the 
Middle States (partsi., ii., and iii. of Azstory 
y Cooperation in the United States, Johns _ 

opkins University Press) ; Local Government 
in Michigan and the Northwest (vol. i., No. 5 
Johns Hopkins University studies) ; A7zze Labor 
in the Hocking Valley (vol. iii., No. 3 Ameri- 
can Economic Association); 7he Relation of 
Trade-Unions to Apprentices (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, October, 1891); Benefit Fea- 
tures of American Trade-Unions (Political 
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Science Quarterly, June, 1887); The Labor 
Organizations of America (in press, in Déctzon- 
ary of Political Economy); Cooperative Life 
Insurance (in new edition of Johnson’s Ency- 
clopedia) ; Local Government in the South and 
Southwest (Johns Hopkins University Histori- 
cal Studies, vol. xi., Nos. 11, 12); Recent Re- 
sults of Municipal Gas Making (Review of 
Reviews, February, 1893) ; Jusurance of Amer- 
zcan Working Men (Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, Germany); Coofera- 
tion (American Annual Encyclopedia for 
1888); Relation of Labor Organizations to the 
American Boy and to Trade Instruction (in 
Annals of the American Academy of Politz- 
cal and Social Sczence, September, 1894). 

He classes himself with the historical school, 
yet not in a way to deny the great benefits of 
the ‘so-called Manchester school or to forsake 
their many wise methods of investigation. As 
to the tariff, he believes in gradual reduction in 


tariffs upon extractive industries, and later upon 


others, but endorses the scientific possibility of 
wise protection at some times and places. He 
believes in the municipalization of gas, electric 


‘light, telephones, and street-car lines ; the na- 


tionalization of the telegraph, and in a less de- 
cided way thinks that ultimately we may find it 
wise to have national ownership of railroads. 
On the currency, he is an international bimetal- 
list. 


BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832), son of 
a wealthy solicitor in London, graduated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, in 1766, at the age of 
18. He was called to the bar in 1772, but never 
practised his profession. He became, rather, 
the greatest critic of government and legislation 
in his day. His first publication was A Frag- 
ment on Government (1776). His first impor- 
tant economic treatise was A Defense of Usury, 
in which he tries to prove by close reasoning 
that when the Legislature fixes a maximum rate 
of interest it does not benefit the right persons, 
and encourages deceit and raises the rate of se- 
cret interest by adding the danger of discovery. 
He proceeds to urge that every man is the best 
judge of his own welfare, and that it is for the 
public good to leave him free to seek it. Ben- 
tham published A Manual of Polztical Econ- 
omy, but he influenced economic thought even 
more by his philosophic .writings. Through 

ames Mill and Ricardo, not only did utilitarian- 
ism, but Bentham’s peculiar form of utilitarian- 
ism, became prominent. Beccaria in 1764 had 
coined a convenient phrase, ‘‘ The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,’’ and Bentham 
took this up and made it the ruling principle and 
chief end of legislation. ‘This, too, he taught to 
be identical with the extremest /azssez-faire. 
Whatever distress, he held, this might bring 
upon the individual, it was for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. ‘Through the Wes¢- 
minster Review he and his followers made this 
thought very influential upon the men of his day. 
Bentham was also a great believer in education, 
especially of the working classes, whom he con- 
sidered the most important part of the commu- 
nity. He aided Robert Owen by taking shares 
in his factory at New Lanark. 

His works and life, edited by Bowring, fill 
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ir volumes, of which the tenth and eleventh 

contain the life. His chief economical works 
are: Protest against Law Taxes; Supply 

without Burden; Tax with Monopoly (2.é., a 
tax on bankers and stock-brokers) ; Defense of ~ 
Usury and of Projects in Arts; Manual of 

Political Economy ; Conversion of Stock into 

Note Annutties ; Invention and Dziscovery ; 

Hard Labor Bill ; Tracts on Poor Laws and 
Pauper Management. 


BEQUEST, POWER OF.—This is an in- 
heritance of modern nations from the Roman 
law, which allowed three fourths of the inherit- 
ance to be willed away from the next of kin. 
The Koran allows two thirds, and the Mishna 
recognizes gifts of property to take effect on 
death. (See INHERITANCE.) 


BERLIN.—With a population, in 1890, of 
1,579,244, Berlin is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing and progressive cities of the world. In 1870 
it had only 800,000 inhabitants, and in 1840 only 
331,894. This growth only brings into greater 
prominence the high grade of its municipal life. 
Professor R. T. Ely calls it one of the best-gov- 
erned cities in the world. In cleanliness and in 
the attractiveness of its parks, streets, and pub- 
lic buildings it is scarcely surpassed by Paris. 
The following account is abridged from Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter’s Berlin: A Study of Municz- 
pal Government in Germany: 


“The principal streets are paved with asphalt, and 
the most frequented are literally washed and scrubbed 
everynight. Theconsequent freedom of the city from 
dust is very marked. he smoothness of the pave- 
ment affords immense relief in diminishing the noise 
and jar of the streets. The broad sidewalks are laid 
with flagging in the center, and between that and the 
curbstone are paved with small, mosaic-like stones 
that form a smooth surface, and are easily removed 
and replaced. Beneath this space are laid the gas- 
pipes, telegraph and electric-light wires, pneumatic 
tubes, etc., so that in laying or repairing these the 
street pavement is not disturbed. 

“Instead of adding ugliness to the streets, the arc- 
lights of Berlin are things of beauty, an artistic embel- 
lishment to the city. Unter den Linden is probably 
the most brilliantly and beautifully illuminated street 
in the world. 

“The incandescent light is very extensively used. 

“‘The telephone service isadmirable, as is testified by 
the public appreciation, there being over 10,000 instru- 
ments in usein Berlin. There are no private telephone 
companies in Germany, the telephone, like the tele- 

aph, being a branch of the postal service. The price 
for telephone service is low, the annual charge for an 
instrument being 120 marks a year, or something less 
than $30. The long-distance service between the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire is being rapidly introduced. 

“Postal administration is regarded in Germany as a 
practical science in itself, and no means is neglected to 
promote the interest of members of the service in its 
study. Pneumatictubes radiate out over the city from 
the central post-office, connecting various local stations 
at frequent intervals, so that a message is delivered in 
almost any part of the great city within half an hour. 
The postage for the pneumatic service is 25 pfennige, 
or 6% cents. Telegrams are very extensively sent and 
delivered by means of the pneumatic service. 

“The Stadtbahn, or city railway, in Berlin is a great 
convenience. It is an elevated railway traversing the 
city from_east to west, and connecting 
with the Ringbahn, or belt railway, that 
surrounds the city. Both belong to the 
Prussian Government, and are of great 
military value, enabling the saving of 
two or three days in the mobilization of 
troops and their rapid transportation 
through the city in case of need. The stations are 
elaborate and handsome affairs, with arching roofs. 
There are four tracks, two for local and two for 
through traffic, and all express trains from distant. 
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cities are brought into one grand central station at the 
Friedrichstrasse, in the heart of the city. 

_ “ The street railway system of Berlin is excellent. It 
is allin the hands of one great company; but Berlin 
obtains in return for the street railway franchise : (x) 
the paving of the streets on which the cars run, from 
curb to curb, with the best of material; (2) the keeping 
of these streets in repair by the street railway com- 
pany ; (3) a percentage of the gross receipts of the com- 
pany, and (4) the entire plant of the company on the 
expiration of its franchise in rorr. Altho subjected to 
municipal regulations that require an equipment of 
the highest standard, low rates of fare, and strictly 
limit the number of persons that a car may carry, so 
that overcrowding is not permitted, the company not 
only easily meets all these obligations, but pays hand- 
some dividends and accumulates a sinking fund that 
will equal the capital invested by the time the fran- 
chise expires and the plant becomes the property of 
the city. This source of revenue for the municipality 
amounts to something like $250,000 a year. 

“Berlin has an admirable park system. There are five 
great parks around Berlin. The Thiergarten, com- 
posed principally of a noble old forest, has been greatly 
improved within the past few years, and is now one of 
the finest parks of Europe. 

“Throughout the city nearly all the open places are 
occupied by beautiful gardens. These urban gardens 
are extensively used for children’s playgrounds, and 
here and there are placed heaps of sand for the smaller 
ones. 

“The form of the municipal government of Berlin is, 
in general, that prevailing throughout Prussia as de- 

termined by the municipal reform laws 
created by the great statesmen, Stein 


Municipal and Hardenberg, in 1808; the laws 
Government. which have given a general model for 


the formsof municipal government now 
prevailing throughout the German Em- 
ire. 

“While a ne the empire universal manhood 
suffrage prevails, in the city governments the suffrage 
is slightly restricted. Every honest inhabitant obtains 
the electoral franchise after a year’s residence and at 
the age of 24, if he pays what is called a class tax on an 
income of about $150. These restrictions make the 
qualified voters in Berlin about 13 per cent. less in 
number at municipal elections than in the national 
elections. ; ae : 

“Over 10,000 citizenstake part in the administration of 
affairs, and in the city government are the best and 
most prominent citizens. There are men like Professor 
Virchow, Professor Gneist, and others from the Uni- 
versity, natural leadersin public life; men of world- 
‘wide reputation and ranking as statesmen, taking their 
regular part in the routine of city affairs. Professor 
Gneist has been a member of the city government 
since 1848. To skirk these responsibilities is hardly 

ossible for any man, even if it were desired by him, 

‘or every citizen is obliged, under penalty of a fine and 
a heavy increase of taxation, to accept any position to 
which he may be elected. é 

“The Berlin system aims atthe greatest efficiency and 
economy attainable under a fundamentally popular 
representative form, The broad basis of the govern- 
ment is to be found in the Municipal Assembly, a body 
composed of 126 members, representing the 326 wards 
of the city. One half at least must be house-owners ; 
and two brothers, or father and son, are not allowe 
to be members at the same time. The members of 
this body are chosen for six years, one third retiring 
every two years, so that there is a municipal election 
once intwo years. The long terms of members give 
them experience, and the remaining in office of a large 
majority of old members assures the management of 
affairs by persons thoroughly conversant with munic~- 
ipal business. This assembly directly represents the 
people, and out of it proceed all the other features of 
the municipal government. It has the entire financial 
control of affairs, being supreme in drawing up the 
budget for the year, and in authorizing extraordinary 
expenditures. It has no executive functions as a body, 
put its members exercise them individually in associa- 
tion with other branches of the government. : 

“This assembly chooses the upper branch of the city 
government, known as the Magistracy, and composed 
of the board of mayor and aldermen, the latter 32 in 
number, 15 of whom are salaried, while 17 are honorary 
members with no salaries whatever. The mayor is 
chosen for a period of 12 years, nominally subject 
to the approval of the king. His salary is 30,000 marks, 
equal to about $7500, which, in its purchasing value in 
Germany, would probably be substantially the same 
as the $10,000 paid in Boston. Itisa post of the highest 
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honor, and may be considered equivalent to a life posi- 
tion, for when there is a vacancy in this office in a large 
German city it is customary for the authorities to sur- 
vey the field throughout the country, and select from 
the mayors of other cities some man of the highest 
qualifications for executive and general business 
efficiency ; and the person thus agreed wpon can usual- 
ly make his own conditions and be sure of reelection 
when his term expires, if he does not choose to retire 
upon a liberal pension. 

“The rs salaried aldermenare elected for 12 years by 
the municipal council, with especial ceca to the 
qualifications for administering the departments over 
which they are to rule. Their salaries being higher 
than those of the local judges and the higher members 
of the civil service, the offices are made attractive to 
the best class of men, who must have received a thor- 
ough training in the splendid civil service of Prussia 
from which they were chosen. It is also the custom 
to reelect these men on the expiration of their terms, if 
they do not choose to retire on their pensions. These 
paid aldermen consist of the deputy mayor, two legal 
advisers, the city treasurer, two school councilors, 
two architects, and seven aldermen without special title 
who may be assigned to any positions they aredeemed 
most fit tooccupy. These men correspond to the heads 
of our various department commissions, but it is a 
great advantage to have them regular members of the 
board of aldermen, where they may take part in the 
deliberations. 

“The 17 unpaid aldermen are chosen by the assembly 
for terms of six years, are usually taken from the 
higher class of citizens and, indeed, from those mem- 
bers of the assembly itself who have distinguished 
themselves by years of efficient service in various de- 
partments. Their positions are esteemed of great 
honor, and the incumbents assume the same duties as 
those of the paid aldermen. They are also usually re- 
elected at the end of their term, so that any competent 
man may be a member of the city government for life, 
if he chooses ; and under this system it would be diffi- 
cult foran incompetent member tobeelected. Profes- 
sor Gneist, in his admirable paper contributed to the 
Contemporary Review, calls this board of aldermen 
‘the soul of the government of the city,’ and points 
out that its ability to control the wide range of im- 
portant interests of so large a community is due to the 
excellent division of labor which has gradually devel- 
oped itself in the management of the business. 

“The voters of the city are divided into three classes, 
a system which prevails throughout Prussia. These 
classes are divided according to the rate of taxes they 
pay. In the first class come those heaviest tax-payers 
who pay one third of the entire levy. In the second 
class come those who pay the next third, while the 
third class comprises all the rest of the tax-payers. 
Each of these classes chooses one third of the assem- 
blymen who are to be voted for atan election. Incon- 
sequence a majority of the assembly is chosen by a 
minority of the voters, the principle prevailing in mu- 
nicipal suffrage in Germany being similar to thatin a 
financial corporation, where voters exercise a power 
corresponding to that of the number of shares they 
hold. 

“The two chambers are supplemented by a body of 
zo ‘citizen deputies,’-as they are called, selected 
by the assembly from distinguished citizens to serve 
on general committees for the administration of spe- 
cial affairs, such as the relief of the poor, the conduct 
of the schools, etc. 

“In Berlin the police is administered by the State in- 
stead of the city. The force consists of 
something like 3000 men, besides their 
officers; and the expense, amounting to Police 
nearly $400,000 annually, is borne by the 
city. 

@ Phe system of taxation comprises an ‘ 
income tax of 3 per cent. on all incomes above a certain 
amount; a house and rent tax, apportioned between 
the landlord and the tenant ; and various minor special 
taxes, 

“The relief of the poor is performed by 223 local. com- 
missions, each composed of between 4 and 12 citizens, 
or honorary members, with the assemblyman of the 
district as member ex officio. One feature is the as- 
signment of certain city lands to the poor, for planting 
with potatoes. Only vagabonds and altogether un- 
worthy persons are sent to the workhouse. The chari- 
table institutions of the city are numerous and well 
conducted. The relief of the poor in 1881-82 cost over 
$1,100,000. This system probably accounts for the 
marked absence of evidences of distressing poverty. 
The fire brigade of Berlin is a military organization 
with 730 men, besides officers, and was maintained in 
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1882 at acost of about $370,000. The cleaning of the 
streets is admirably done. It always takes place be- 
tween midnight and eight o’clock in the morning. 

“The municipal gas-works yielded, at last accounts, 
something like 18 per cent. of the entire annual expen- 
diture of the city as profit. 

“The water-works also yield an annual profit of con- 
siderably over $250,000; and even the great sewerage 
system has produced a net revenue of something like 
the same figure, through the annual rate imposed upon 
house-owners for the use of sewers. P 

“Phe school system of Berlin is one of the prides of 
the city, It is controlled by a school board composed 
of members of the city government, 
superintendents of the church dioceses, 
together with the dean of the Catholic 
churches, and 87 local committees, upon 
which something like 1300 citizens serve. 
There were in 1881, 118 large com- 
mon schools, attended by rich and poor 
alike. There are, besides, 1o gymnasiums, corre- 
sponding to our Latin schools; 7 real schools, cor- 
responding to our English high schools; 2 industrial 
schools, and 4 high schools for girls, all very largely 
attended, besides 6 State schools, comprising 4 gym- 
nasiums, 1 real school, and x high school for girls. 
Another important class of schools, de Fortbildungs- 
schulen, or supplementary schools, was founded by the 
city to enable apprentices and clerks to continue their 
studies. There are 12 schools of this kind. There are 
also Sunday classes for young people of both sexes, 
maintained chiefly by private subscription. Every 
school building has a gymnasium, large and weil 
equipped, for athletic instruction ; and besides, there 
isa Turn Halle, a great and model institution for ath- 
letic training ; also something like 90 private schools, 
that find it more and more difficult to compete with the 
public schools, so excellent are the latter. These pri- 
vate schools are also under the supervision of the pub- 
lic school authorities,and must conform to public stand- 
ards; there are also 22 public libraries, mostly in the 
charge of the head masters, for sending out instructive 
books free of charge. 

‘““Owing to the excellent condition of the finances, Ber- 
lin has founded a number of institutions of credit on 
the security of the wealth of the city. One isa munic- 
ipal savings bank, with deposits now amounting to 
something between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000, with 39 
offices for receiving deposits in various parts of the 
town. It pays an interest of 3% per cent. There is 
also a municipal fire insurance office, in which all 
the house-owners are obliged to insure. In 1882 the 
value of buildings insured was over $500,000,000, and 
since that time has enormously increased. Owing to 
the substantial construction of the city and the excel- 
lent fire department, the annual premium is only 5 or 
6 cents on $100. Another city institution is a mort- 
gage bank, established in the interest of the credit of 
real estate, issuing on varying terms mortgages at 4, 
4%, and 5 per cent.” 
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Thus far Mr. Baxter. A few statistics may be 
added. Berlin spends 17 per cent. of expendi- 
ture on education, compared with New York's 
g per cent., Chicago’s 14 per cent., Paris’ 16 per 
cent., and surpassed only by Boston’s 18 per 
cent. ; 

Professor Commons states that Berlin profits 
$1,000,000 yearly on her municipal gas-works. 
According to Dr. Albert Shaw, Berlin has ac- 
quired 30 square miles for the purpose of dis- 
posing of the sewage of a city which only covers 
25 square miles within the municipal limits. Ber- 
lin spent £1,500,000 sterling in buying and lay- 
ing out its sewage farm. The system is an un- 
qualified success from the sanitary point of view, 
and after a sufficient period-has elapsed it is ex- 
pected that the sewage farm will earn sufficient 
profit to pay back all that has been invested in 
it, and contribute materially to lessen the load 
of municipal taxation, 

The famous Stadtbahn of Berlin, built by the 
Imperial Government at a cost of $16,270,000, 
traverses the city, and with a north and south 
ring furnishes an elevated railroad which the 
report of the Rapid Transit Commission of 
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Massachusetts in 1892 calls ‘‘ unsurpassed.’’ 
According to this report (pp. 194, 195), the fares 
on the road, third class, are 24 cents for five 
miles or less, with season tickets allowing one 
to ride as many times a day as he will for $4.50 
a year. If a person is absent over 14 days, he 
can have his ticket extended for the time he 
is to be absent. ‘The construction and con- 
veniences of the road are unsurpassed. 

Concerning Berlin’s finances, Mr. L. S. Rowe 
states in the addresses of the National Confer- 
ence for Good City Government at Philadelphia 
(pp. 118-120), that of the $19,000,000, which was 
the revenue of Berlin in 1892, scarcely 50 per 
cent. came from direct taxation, this being about 
equally divided between a highly developed 
income tax and a tax on rent and houses; 
$4,500,000, he says, came from the profits on 
municipal enterprises—gas-works, water-works, 
markets, slaughter-houses, sewage ; $500,000 
came from the city’s interests on the street 
railways ; only $1,500,000 came fromaloan. Of 
Berlin’s debt of $60,000,000, about 80 per cent., 
he says, is due to large municipal enterprises 
that are paying for themselves. Berlin is still 
a crowded city ; but these improvements, ac- 
cording to A. R. Conkling (Czty Government in 
the United States), have reduced the death- 
rate from about 30 per 1000, in 1873, to 20 per 
1000 at present. 

References: Berlin : A Study tn Municipal Govern- 
ment, by J. Pollard (London, 1893); Berlin - A Study of 
Municipal Government tn Germany, by Sylvester Bax- 
ter (originally given as a lecture, Boston, 1891, and 


since published as a tract); United States Consular 
Reports (May and June, 1891). 


BESANT, ANNIE (zée WOOD), was born 
in Londonin 1847. Her father dying while she 
was yet young, she was brought up by her moth- 
er under straitened circumstances, mainly at 
Harrow. She married the Rey. Frank Besant in 
1867. Two children were born to them, and 
during asickness of the younger Mrs. Besant 
fell into great doubts as to the goodness and 
then as to the being of God. Finally, after most 
distressing experiences, from which she strove 
to find comfort from High Church fathers and 
Broad Church thought (consulting, among 
others, both Dr. Pusey and Dean Stanley), she 
failed to find relief, and became an avowed athe- 
ist. Her husband felt that he must leave her 
and take her children, even by force of law, 
from what he considered her pernicious teach- 
ings. This not unnaturally embittered her 
against Christianity and the Church, and she 
devoted all her energies to writing and lectur- 
ing for Free Thought. Becoming acquainted 


with Mr. Bradlaugh, she spent many years 
working with him, lecturing through all Eng- 
land, and editing the National Reformer. She 


was opposed, and in some places even stoned, 
but still kept stedfastly to her work. She be- 
came convinced of and advocated the necessity 
of neo-Malthusianism—in limiting the number 
of children, especially among the poor. Gradu- 
ally she came to work more among and for the 
poor, and at last became an avowed socialist, 
the most famous and active woman worker for 
socialism in England. She was especially active 
in work for women, organizing them into unions, 
and in particular successfully conducted the 
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great strike of the match-girls in East London. 
She still wrote continually, becoming a member 
of the Fabian Society (¢.v.) and the author of 
one of the best in their collection of essays. 
Her socialism finally took her away from Mr, 
Bradlaugh, and more recently her religious na- 
ture has made her embrace theosophy, becom- 
ing at first the friend and confidant of Madame 
Blavatsky, and now practically her successor. 
At present it is to theosophy that she devotes 
her main time and thought. Her writings are 
very numerous, but are mainly brief essays or 
tracts on free thought, Malthusianism, socialism, 
and theosophy. In 1885 she wrote an interest- 
ing book of Autobiographical Sketches. 


BESANT, WALTER, was born in 1838 at 

Portsmouth, and was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
After graduating, he accepted the appointment 
of senior professor in the Royal College of Mau- 
Titius, but soon after resigned and returned to 
England. He produced his first work in 1868, 
entitled Studzes in Early French Poetry, which 
was followed by the French Humorists in 1873. 
Mr. Besant is the author of 4// Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men; The Captain’s Room; The 
Revolt of Man (1882); All in a Garden Fair 
(1883); Dorothy Forster (1884); Uncle Jack 
(1885) ; Chzldren of Gibeon (1886); The World 
Went Very Well Then (1887); For Faith and 
Freedom (1888); The Bells of St. Paul’ s (1889) ; 
Armorel of Lyonnesse, also two volumes of 
stories entitled Zo Call Her Mine and The 
Holy Rose (1890). It was due to an ideal pic- 
tured in A// Sorts and Conditions of Men 
(1882) that the People’s Palace in East London 
was built—a large club house for working men, 
where they can find art, amusement, education, 
bathing, gymnasium facilities, etc. 

He entered into partnership with Mr. James 
Rice in 1871, and several novels have been pub- 
lished since then bearing their joint names. He 
also, with Mr. Rice, put on the stage two plays. 


BETTERMENT isa term used in Ameri- 
can law to denote an improvement of real prop- 
erty which adds to its value otherwise than by 
mere repairs. It is the custom in many Ameri- 
can towns and cities, when the municipality in- 
troduces improvements, such as parks, drives, 
etc., that add immediate value to contiguous 
property, to assess a certain proportion of the 
cost upon the property thus immediately im- 
proved. In England a system prevails of allow- 
ing the municipal authorities to acquire land 
the value of which has been increased by bet- 
terments at compulsory sale, without reference 
to the increased value, and then of reselling at 
the enhanced price, and so recouping a propor- 
tion of the cost of the betterment. ‘There is, 
however, in England considerable of an agita- 
tion for the American system. The defendants 
of the English system argue that the better- 
ment assessment is difficult to justly assess, 
while the. defendants of the American system 
assert that it is the fairest way to make those 
who receive the benefit pay the cost. 


References: Contemporary Review, May, 1890; Pal- 
- grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy. 
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BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM, THE. 
—Charles Kingsley called the Bible ‘the re-»~” 
former's guide,’ and declared its keynote to be’ ™ 
** justice from God to those whom men oppress ; 
glory from God to those whom men despise.’’ 
Herr Todt, the German Christian Socialist, 
wrote : “‘ Whoever would understand the social 
question and contribute to its solution must 
have on his right hand the works on political 
economy and on his left the literature of scien- 
tific socialism, and must keep the New Testa- 
ment open before him.”’ 

(For the detailed social teachings of the Bible, 
see articles JupaisM; Moses; Curisr; Curis- 
TIANITY.) 

Those who hold that the Bible teaches definite 
principles as to the formation of human society 
upon earth, usually maintain that the Old Tes- 
tament, through its history and in the Mosaic 
covenant, teaches the general principles of na- 
tional. righteousness, while the New Testament 
bids us fulfil this righteousness through the life 
in Christ in the heart. It is held by many 
Christian Socialists that the Old Testament cov- 
enant teaches what may be called the law for 
society. It founded a theocracy on earth. God 
was the Universal Father; every man of the 
theocracy a brother. Property in land was not 
absolute ; the land was conceived as belonging 
to God. No individual could own it in fee sim- 
ple. He could only use it. In its use he was 
inalienably protected. It came to him through 
the family as an inalienable inheritance. If, 
through poverty or misfortune, he temporarily 
parted with it, it returned to him in the year of 
jubilee. No landless, homeless class could, 
therefore, be permanently developed among 
the Hebrews. 

The law went further. It cared especially for 
the poor, the oppressed, the children, the father- 
less, the widow. Usury (orinterest ; all scholars 
agree that the two words originally meant the 
same thing) was positively forbidden between 
members of His kingdom. ‘The law provided 
for every one’s independence. It not only pro- 
vided land for the worker, but defended him in 
the ownership of clothes, tools, etc. (capital), 
which could not permanently be taken from 
him. If taken as a pledge, they must be re- 
turned before night. No permanent mortgage 
indebtedness was, therefore, possible on either 
land or capital—that is, the law was truly social- 
istic in providing in the name of organized so- 
ciety for both land and capital for every family. 
And this was zo¢, be it remembered, a law of 
mere individual righteousness. / order to 
reap its benefits, the family had to belong to 
the theocracy. The Jew could take interest 
from a foreigner; the foreigner could be en- 
slaved, even killed. The law was essentially 
national and institutional. 

Such, beyond all question, was the law of the 
Jewish kingdom. The Jews did not indeed ob- 
serve it. They wandered far from it. But the 
law endured. The psalmists and the prophets 
are full of blessings on those who keep the law ; 
are full of woes and condemnation upon the na- 
tion that wanders from it. The ceremonial was 
the precious shrine of a moral law still more 
precious. It is the moral law that is prominent. 
In the Psalms, Canon Fremantle has told us, 
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there is not one word about circumcision, not a 
word about the passover, not a word about Sab- 
baths, nota word about ceremonial uncleanness. 
Just relation between man and man ; God in 
the natural, the national and social life—these 
are the constant themes. The same is true of 
the prophets. Isaiah says: ‘‘ Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination to 
me; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, I cannot away with ; itis iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting. Learn to do well; 
seek judgment (justice) ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead forthe widow.” .. . 
Micah says: ‘‘ Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? . . . What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ Such was the 
kingdom of heaven, of the law, and of the proph- 
ets. They thundered, not against the ritual law, 
but against those who robbed it of its mean- 
ing. They witnessed not against sacrifices, but 
against sacrifices of other people’s property. 

But the law failed. Law could not save, as 
law cannot save to-day. And yet it did not fail. 
It was the schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 

“What the law could not do in that it was 
weak through the flesh,’’ that Jesus Christ came 
to fulfil, This is the second half of Bible so- 
ciology. 

Christ’s first preaching was of a kingdom. 
“From that time Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’’ He sent out His disciples and the 70 
to preach ‘‘the Gospel of the kingdom.’’ Al- 
most all His parables are about the kingdom. 
Of the kingdom are His main discourses. Just 
before His crucifixion He entered Jerusalem as 
aking. Before Pilate He declared that He was 
a king. On His cross was the inscription in 
three representative languages of the earth, de- 
claring Him to bea king. After His resurrec- 
tion He continued yo days ‘‘speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” 
What did Jesus Christ mean by the kingdom of 
God? Akingdomimpliesfour things. It implies 
aking, aruler ; it implies a /aw, the law of the 
king ; it implies sad7ects who obey, or should 
obey, the king ; it implies a vea/m, where the 
king rules. Whatking, law, subjects, and realm 
does Christ refer to? Where is the kingdom of 
heaven? Itcannot be far away, because 18 cen- 
turies ago Christ declared that it was ‘‘ at hand.”’ 
It cannot be unknown, because Christ referred 
to it in His first utterances as something that 
His hearers perfectly well understood, It must 
by them have been understood of that kingdom 
ot God which Moses tried to establish ; of which 
David and the kings were faulty symbols ; for 
which the prophets prayed and the poets sang ; 
to which every Jew looked forward with a long- 
ing the more passionate the more it seemed de- 
ferred. Undoubtedly this was what the Jew 
understood by Christ’s teaching. Yet it was not 
to be as they thought. It was to be spiritual, 
and forall nations. It was not tocome by earth- 
ly might or by any law. It was to be chosen of 
men in freedom, not forced upon them ; it was 
to come ‘without observation,’’ and by the 
power of the Spirit. Such, in brief, is the social 
teaching of the Old and New Testaments. (See 
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articles JuDAIsM ; CHRISTIANITY ; CHRISTIAN So- 
CIALISM.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, a statement as to the 
very large and growing bibliography of social 
reform, with a list of the best bibliographies, will 
be found in Appendix I. to this work. 


BILLINGS, Dr. JOHN SHAW, born in 
Switzerland County, Ind., in 1838 ; was gradu- 
ated from the Miami University in 1857, and 
from the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati in 
1860. He became Medical Inspector for the 
Army of the Potomac, and later Librarian of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office in Washington. 
In 1880 he was made President of the American 
Public Health Association. He is the author of 
many important official medical publications, 
and has written various articles bearing.on the 
health of cities and municipal hygiene. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE (from Lat. éu//a), 
an order in writing addressed by one person to- 
another to pay on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time, a certain sum in money 
to aspecified person or tohis order. Bills, prop- 
erly speaking, represént debts; they may be 
used, by negotiation, to transfer these debts 
from one person to another, and first-class bills. 
form one of the best securities which a banker 
can hold. They sometimes, however, are drawn 
without being based on any genuine transac- 
tions ; in this case their standing is more doubt- 
ful. 


BILL OF RIGHTS.—An abstract of rights 
and privileges possessed by a people in relation 
to their government. In England it refers to 
an English statute of 1689 (I. William and 
Mary, Sess. 2, chap. ii.) declaring the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and settling the succes- 
sion of the Crown in William of Orange and 
Mary, and to the rightful heirs of the latter, but 
excluding any Roman Catholic. It also pro- 
vided that Protestants might have in their pos- 
session arms for their defense suitable to their 
condition. A similar declaration of personal 
rights is incorporated into the Amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States and in 
many State constitutions. Many labor reform- 
ers believe that those whom they consider the 
capitalistic classes have in many States quietly 
worked to drop the bill of rights and so abridge 
the rights of the people. 


BILL OF SALE.—A formal instrument for 
the conveyance or transfer of personal chattels, 
as household furniture, stock in a shop, shares 
of a ship, or the like. It is often given to a 
creditor in security for money borrowed, or an 
obligation otherwise incurred. When it ex- 
pressly empowers the receiver to sell the goods 
if the money is not repaid with interest, at the 
appointed time, or the obligation is not other- 
wise discharged, the contract is commonly called 
in the United States a chattel mortgage, not a 
bill of sale (Century Déctionary). 


BIMETALLISM may be defined as the free 


coinage and use of gold and silver as money at 
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relative values set by legislative enactment, or 
’ as the union of these two metals in circulation 
-as full money, at a fixed rate ; and specifically 
as that system of coinage which recognizes botix 
coins of silver and coins of gold as legal tender 
to any amount, or the free coinage and concur- 
rent use of the two metals as a circulating me- 
dium at a fixed relative value. 

The final report of the (English) Royal Com- 
mission on Gold and Silver, reporting in 1888, 
describes bimetallism as follows: ‘‘ A bimetallic 
‘system of currency to be completely effective 
must, in the view of those who advocate it, in- 
clude two essential features : (2) An open mint 
ready to coin any quantity of either gold or sil- 
ver which may be brought to it. (4) The right 
on the part of a debtor to discharge his liabili- 
ties, at his option, in either of the two metals, 
at a ratio fixed by law.’”’ It is usually under- 
stood now to mean that the two metals are used 
thus at a fixed proportion to each other, as in the 
countries of the Latin Union (g.v.), in which the 
ratio of r gold to 15} silver by weight formed 
the legal basis, or as in the United States, in 
~which the ratio is 1 to 16. 

Bimetallism as an econcmic question is of re- 
-cent date, the word having been first used by 
M. Cernuschi in 1869, altho the concurrent use 
-of gold and silver as money is old as civiliza- 
tion. (See Money.) The modern discussion of 
it, however, arose only shortly before the fall in 
the gold value of silver, which began about 
1873. : 

We shall, in this article, give a general out- 
line of the history of the bimetallic controversy, 
and the position to-day, with a notice of the main 
arguments used for and against bi- 
metallism. (For details of the his- 
tory, see CurrRENcCY; SILVER; and 
for a full discussion of the theoreti- 
cal monetary questions involved, 
see CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; 
Money.) Up to the year 1819 almostall nations 
issued coins of both gold and silver, as well asof 
other metals, and tried to regulate their relative 
values by royal or governmental proclamations. 
Altho supply and demand continually tended to 
change the relative value of the two metals, and 
altho from about 1760-1810 enormous quantities 
of silver poured into the world from mines in 
Mexico and elsewhere (so that in 1800 the world’s 
annual silver product was nearly three times its 
product in 1700), the actual alteration in the rela- 
tive values aforesaid was but slight. In 1803, 
therefore, France adopted her famous law, mak- 
ing 154 parts of silver equal to one part of gold in 
all transactions, which had the effect, spite of still 
greater changes in relative production, of main- 
taining the relative values of the metals almost 
exactly steady at the figures named until the 
demonetization of silver by Germany in 1873. 
England, however, in 1816, under the second 
Lord Liverpool, took an opposite course, and 
demonetized silver as a standard, and ever since 
has used it only as a metal for subsidiary coin- 
age. But now began a contraction of the cur- 
reney of the world. The silver product of Mex- 
ico, owing mainly to revolutions in that country, 
fell off one half; the total gold product of the 
world for various reasons declined ; paper cur- 
-rencies in France and England were retired ; 
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the United States (see Currency) went through 
marked depressions, with all forms of wild State 
banking. At the same time increasing discov- 
eries and inventions cheapened production. 

By 1849 prices had fallen some 65 per cent., 
and money (in England, gold) had become by 
so much the more valuable. England’s capital- 
ists, bankers, and princely money-lenders, who 
mainly shaped her fimancial policy, naturally 
enjoyed this. Contracting currency (see Con- 
TRACTION) increased the value of their loans. But 
suddenly (1849) came the gold discoveries of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. In 1859, 30 times as much 
gold was produced in the world as in 1810. 
Money bécame cheap. Prices rose. Gold threat- 
ened to be so plenty that monometallists began 
to talk about demonetizing it. From 1862-65, 
moreover, the United States issued paper money 
(greenbacks, etc.) and liberated $600,000,000. of 
gold, which went to Europe, and mainly to Eng- 
land. If the gold-holders and gold-lenders were 
to retain any advantage from their gold, it was 
necessary to take some steps. Consequently 
they sought (the extreme believers in silver say 
conspired) to get possession of as much gold as 
possible, and then to induce the various nations 
of the world to demonetize silver, to make gold 
the only legal tender. Soon the promise of un- 
limited outflow of gold from the mines began to 
fail, and thus to vastly increase the value of 
their gold. 

Gradually the arguments of English econo- 
mists in favor of thesingle gold standard began 
to make impression, and this was deepened by 
indications that an excessive supply of silver 
from the Bonanza mines of Nevada might be 
expected. In 1867,in connection with the Paris 
Exhibition of that year, an international mone- 
tary conference was held at Berlin, and since even 
delegates from the United States, among others, 
supported resolutions advocating the demoneti- 
zation of silver, the idea of gold monometallism 
spread. The importance of the question to the 
United States was not generally felt at this 
time, though a few writers, considered radicals, 
pointed out the danger. Circumstances, how- 
ever, either favored the gold monometallists, or 
they took shrewd advantage of circumstances to 
induce demonetization of silver. 

The war of 1870-71, by securing to Germany 
alarge sum of gold and merchantable paper 
equivalent to gold, in payment of the indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000 exacted from France, put Ger- 
many into a position to establish the single gold 
standard for herself. As a very large amount 
of her international commerce is transacted with 
the United Kingdom, this proposal was wel- 
comed by the business community as a conven- 
ience. The German Minister of Finance, Herr 
Delbriick, in this, as in other matters, was in 
sympathy with the English school of economists. 
The law of December 4, 1871, completed July 9, 
1873, superseding the local coinage by an im- 
perial coinage, demonetized silver by restricting 
its coinage to the amount regarded as necessary 
for change. Of the silver previously in circula- 
tion, about $260,000,000 worth was called in by 
1878, and only $106,650,000 worth recoined by 
the imperial mint; while of gold, $2,275,000 
worth was called in, and $409,500,000 was issued. 
in the new coins. This left $153,350,000 worth 
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of silver in the imperial treasury, to be disposed 
of in the silver market in such quantities as could 
be sold without loss. Inthe half decade 1866-70 
the average price of silver had been 605d. an 
ounce, being 1 oz. of gold to 15.55 oz. of silver, 
while the European standard of coinage valued 
1 oz. of gold at 15.50 oz. of silver. During 
these sales, on account of the German treasury, 
it fell in value, and at one time in 1878 it was 
sold at 4o¢. an ounce. From this it rallied 
slightly when the Germany treasury was de- 
terred from further sales by heavy losses, but it 
again declined. 

The influence of Germany’s action was felt in 
other quarters than the silver market, and its 
results everywhere had the effect of increasing 
the depression of silver. In 1873 Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway followed her in adopting the 
single gold standard, and altho the amount of 
their coin circulation is not large—the new gold 
coinage of 1872 amounting to but $20,021,055 in 
value—the act served to inflict a fresh blow on 
the prestige of silver. Holland followed in 1875. 
In the United States, the influence of the bank- 
ers and capitalists had already caused the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks, the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds, the vote to pay both capital and 
interest in gold (altho in some cases it had not 
been promised to be paid in gold), and, besides 
all this, the gradual contraction of the currency ; 
and thus, of course, the enhancement of the 
value of gold. For the details of this we must 
refer the reader to the article CurRRENCY; but 
it must be at least mentioned in any true history 
of the bimetallic controversy as one important 
factor. Hitherto silver, since the beginning of 
the war at least, had played a small part in 
United States monetary affairs. During the 
war, and till about 1876, it was mainly a ques- 
tion of paper or gold. ‘This led to unforeseen 
consequences. Silver—hitherto technically altho 
not practically a legal tender and standard 

of value—was, in 1873, technically 
demonetized. (See CurrENcy.) A 


Silver bill was introduced into Congress 
Demon- and passed February 12, 1873, nomi- 
etized, nally to regulate details of coinage 
1873. at the mint, but which, without 


mentioning the demonetization of 

silver, did practically accomplish 
this by not mentioning silver coins except for 
small change, and saying ‘that no coins either 
of gold or silver should be coined except those 
therein set forth. It elicited at the time small 
attention. Few knew that it demonetized silver, 
and the most stalwart friends of silver voted 
for it. Silver was scarcely an issue. 

But gradually, as the country saw the circula- 
tion contracting, and the opponents of contrac- 
tion found that they could not obtain a paper 
currency, they turned to silver, and then discoy- 
ered that it had been demonetized. The excite- 
ment was intense. Mr. Sherman and the few 
who knew what had been done were branded 
as traitors y the growing friends of silver. It 
was charged that demonetization had been car- 
ried by a conspiracy of a few Congressmen with 
the “gold kings’’ of Wall Street, to carry out 
““a world conspiracy’? to demonetize silver and 
make gold the ruler of the world. 

A monetary commission was appointed by 
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Congress in 1876, which reported strongly in 
favor of silver, and led to the call of an interna- 
tional monetary conference at Paris in 1878, to: 
secure the cooperation of the European powers. 
in remonetizing silver. Meanwhile, the devel- 
opment of gold monometallism had gone on, 
Says President Andrews, in the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, June, 1893: : 

“‘On December 18, 1873, fearing a disastrous 
influx of the metal from Germany, Belgium 
suspended the free coinage of silver, the other 
States of the Latin Union (¢g.v.) following on 
January 31, 1874. Holland, too, this same year, 
gave up coining silver for private account. On 
December 21, 1876, Belgium wholly ceased strik- 
ing standard silvercoins. Russia took the same 
course also in 1876; France and Switzerland in 
1877; Italy a little later. 

‘Nearly at the same time with these changes, 
demonetizing silver and requiring new gold, the 
flow of silver to the East decreased, and the 
yield of the American silver mines increased. 
Both phenomena tended to depress the value of 
silver and to lower its price in gold. Early in 
November, 1872, for the first time since 1852, 
silver sold in London under 60d. per ounce. In 
1871, silver prices for the year being averaged, 
15.58 grs. of silver would buy a grain of gold. 
In 1872 it took 15.63 grs. of silver to do this ; in 
1873, 15.92 grs.; in 1874, 16.17 grs.; in 1875, 
16.58 grs.; in 1876, 17.88 grs. ; in 1878, 17.94 
grs.; in 1879, 18.40 grs.”’ 

The Paris conference took no positive action 
toward silver remonetization. In the United 
States, however, the Bland Bill of 1878 did to an 
extent remonetize silver. It did not wholly, for 
altho, as originally reported by Mr. Bland from 
the House Committee on Coinage, it did propose 
the full remonetization of silver by authorizing 
its unlimited coinage at the ratio of 1 to 16 on 
private account, the bill, as finally passed, re- 
stricted coinage to $2,000,000 a month on Goy- 
ernment account. And the secretaries of our 
treasury, like the Bank of France, have been 
agreed in regarding their stock of gold alone as 
the reserve for the security of the notes they are 
obligated to redeem on presentation. 

This was at length replaced in 1890, after al- 
most annual attempts at a full free-coinage act, 
by a compromise measure, commonly known as 
the Sherman Act. This directed the Treasurer 
to purchase silver bullion aggregating 4,500,000 
oz. a month, or so much thereof as might be 
offered at market price, and to issue in payment 
for such purchases silver bullion treasury notes. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent the gold mono- 


metallists had succeeded in permanently de- ~ 


monetizing silver. By an international agree- 
ment of the Latin Union, in 1874 the coinage of 
silver had been limited; by an agreement of 
1877 it ceased. The Paris conference of 1878 
had been decided for gold, and tho the con- 
ference of 1881 showed a little more inclination 
toward silver, the reluctance of the greater Eu- 
ropean powers still carried the day for gold. 
(See Monerary CONFERENCES.) 

We now come to the money crisis of the sum- 
mer of 1893. The United States was left alone, 
of the great powers of the world, to deal with 
silver. Various events conspired to bring on this. 
crisis. Losses om loans in the Argentine Repub- 
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lic compelled England to draw in her gold. Then 
came the failure of the Australian banks, de- 
manding more gold from England, 
Austria-Hungary and Roumania 

Crisis of decided to change to a gold stand- 
1893. ard. On the top of all this, the 
English Indian Government was 

induced (June 26, 1893) to stop the 

free coinage of silver. The crisis in America 
almost immediately followed. Silver dropped 
to the lowest point ever recorded. The day 
after the news from India, silver mines began 
to close in Colorado, and distress became in- 
tense. Meanwhile, some of the banks, not know- 
ing what was coming, had begun a policy for 
which many of them dearly paid. It is claimed 
by the silver extremists that the banks, or at least 
some bankers, planned, by reducing their circu- 
lation and by refusing credit, to create a slight 
pinch, to lay this to lack of confidence in the 
Sherman Act, and fear that the United States 
would be left to a depreciated silver standard 
when all the rest of the world had declared for 
gold, and so to compel Congress to repeal the 
Sherman Act and thus put the whole world in 
the hands of the triumphant gold metallists, as 
all the great powers, except the United States, 
are to-day. However, the banks did not know 
what elements were uniting to cause, not a 
slight pinch, but the worst monetary crisis the 
country has known for at least zo years. Find- 
ing credit refused, the public became fearful. 
Men began to draw out their capital and hoard 
money. Western banks failed in large num- 
bers. Lack of confidence in silver was preached 
by the papers as the cause of the panic. The 
repeal of the Sherman Act was demanded by all 
the banks, boards of trade, and capitalists. 
President Cleveland was induced to summon 
an extra session of Congress to meet the emer- 
gency. All this increased the panic. Credit 
was gone. Money was hoarded. It became 
impossible even for perfectly solvent manufac- 
turing concerns to get enough money to pay 
their wages. Every device was used for money. 
Clearing-house notes were issued in large quan- 
tities. Banksin unprecedented numbers failed, 
altho with abundant assets, because they could 
not get currency to meet the demand. There 
was amoney famine. The calling of Congress 
(August 7) strengthened confidence temporarily. 
Large amounts of gold were obtained from Eng- 
land, and a little easement made. August 11 
Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, introduced a bill 
in the House, repealing the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act, but renewing the 
pledge to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 
This passed the House August 28 by a vote of 
240 to 110. Then came a long contest in the 
Senate. After much discussion in committee 
and caucus, Senator Vorhees introduced a bill, 
August 18, repealing the purchasing clause, 
but more strongly pledging the maintenance of 
bimetallism. Strongly supported by the Admin- 
istration, it was nearly defeated by the persist- 
ent and strenuous opposition of a bitter and 
able minority, and the inability of the majority 
—for political and other reasons—to agree to 
changing the traditions of the Senate and force 
avote. Finally, however, after months of talk, 
it passed the Senate, October 30, was accepted 
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by the House, and approved by the President 
November 1. Such is a brief outline of the 
monetary history, from which the bimetallist 
controversy cannot be separated, and without 
a knowledge of. which it cannot be understood. 

Since November, 1893, the bimetallist contro- 
versy has been intensified rather than dimin- 
ished, but the history is best considered under 
article Sitver, since it has turned more upon 
fact than upon theory. 

In this country, however, the bimetallists must 
not be confounded with those friends of silver 
who have fought for bimetallism, not from any 
theory or belief in bimetallism it- 
self, but simply from a desire to ex- 
pand or at least to prevent the con- Bimetallists 
traction of the currency, and have and Free 
believed the use of silver to be at Silver Men 
present the most available means not the 
to thisend. By no means haveall Same, 
the supporters of silver in the Con- 
gressional battle been bimetallists. 

On the other hand, by no means have all the 
opponents of silver been monometallists. On the 
contrary, many of them believe in bimetallism, 
but have argued that the United States cannot 
afford to use depreciated silver when all the rest 
of the world is using gold. They have held that 
we mustadoptthe gold standard, and then work 
for an international agreement to use silver, A 
few strong bimetallists, including such an emi- 
nent monetary authority as President Andrews, 
have urged the adoption of the gold standard by 
the United States, on the ground that there is 
not gold enough in the world to do the business. 
of the world; so that for the United States to 
adopt it would necessarily produce such a panic 
that even England (where there has been of late 
considerable awakening of inclination toward 
silver) would be compelled toadopt silver. Still 
others have argued for the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act, on the ground that it was a compro- 
mise measure, in itself pleasing to neither be- 
lievers in silver nor in gold, and that, since it 
has been at least presented as the cause of lack 
of confidence, to repeal it would tend to restore 
that confidence ; while the country could then 
legislate, as it would, to increase the currency. 
On the other hand, those arguing against re- 
peal, in the interest of an enlarged currency, 
have insisted that, altho they did not like the 
Sherman Act, it was all that stood between 
them and a single gold standard, and it was, 
therefore, folly to repeal it till they could be as- 
sured of something better to take its place ; 
while it would be folly, when there was already 
a money famine, to repeal a bill calculated to 
put at’least large amounts of silver certificates 
into circulation every month. It will be thus 
seen how complicated has been the condition of 
the bimetallic controversy in the United States. 
And this is but a brief statement of the subject. 
The intensity of feeling on the subject can only 
be realized when one reads the violent language 
of the friends of silver, classing the gold men 
with the most heinous traitors to the coun- 
try, and threatening violence and war if silver 
be demonetized. This feeling, however one 
differ from it, can, nevertheless, be understood 
when one realizes what a contracting currency 
means, and how these men believe that the de- 
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monetization of silver is a deliberate plot to con- 
tract the currency. For this we must refer the 
reader to article ConrRACTION AND EXPANSION 
or CurrENcy. We here simply quote from Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons, of the University of 
Indiana, who says: 


“Money is like any commodity, in that its value 
is determined by demand and supply. If money is 
scarce, compared with the demand, its value will be 
high, which is the same as to say that prices of com- 
modities will be low, and if money is abundant, it 
will be cheap, and prices will be high. Now . . . 
what is the significance of price fluctuations? Noth- 
ing less than the very essence of modern indus- 
try. Informer days, when every man lived to himself, 
there was no occasion fora money question. But now 
no man or family lives isolated. The ‘cash-nexus,’ at 
least, unites the world into a single organism. Each 
one buys from the world all that he eats and wears 
and enjoys, and sells to the world the one specialized 
product which he makes. His whole life, therefore, is 
a question of prices. Also, it is estimated that the 
debts of the world are $100,000,000,000, Every nation, 
state, county, city, and township is in debt. Every 
business man, corporation, farmer, is a debtor. These 
debts run from three months to three decades. All 

business and productive enterprises are 
a speculation. The farmer borrows 
Importance money expecting to sell wheat at a cer- 


tain price and pay his debt in money. 
of the Meanwhile the price of wheat falls 50 
Question. percent. Where one bushel would have 


paid his debt when contracted, it now 

requires two bushels, and the burden of 
the debt has grown 1oo per cent. During the past 20 
years this is exactly what has occurred. Our univer- 
sal, all-important standard of measure has doubled. 
Every debtor and producing’nation except the United 
States is a bankrupt nation. They borrowed money 
for private and public enterprises when prices were 
high, and must pay interest and principal when prices 
are low. Australia, with its bountiful resources and 
immunity from war; Egypt, Italy, Portugal, Argen- 
tina, are acknowledged bankrupts. ‘France, Spain, 
and other nations escape the acknowledgment only by 
falsely doctoring their books. ‘The reason is, the bur- 
den of their debts has nearly doubled. The people of 
the United States have paid two thirds of their war 
debt since 1865; yet, measured in wheat, cotton, corn, 
and many manufactured articles, it will require to-day 
more of the products of their muscle and brain to pay 
the remaining one third than it required in 1865 to pay 
the entire debt. Only a land of fabulous resources 
can endure this fruitless slavery. When we consider 
that the private debts of the country are one half the 
value of the country, it is no wonder that panic, de- 
pression, idleness, and despair are upon us” (article in 
The Voice, September r4, 1893). 


It can be thus seen what the bimetallic con- 
troversy really means, and why it has roused the 
farmers, who are a debtor class, to such intefise 
excitement and sometimes frenzy. It means, 
in their belief, the doubling or halving of their 
debts, the consequent salvation or ruin of home, 
family, and their future for years to come. It 
is no wonder that the controversy has been called 
the greatest problem of modern political econ- 
omy. (For the more recent history of the ques- 
tion, see Srrver.) In regard to the bearing 
of bimetallism upon the recent loans contract- 
ed by the United States Government, the fol- 
lowing from Zhe Outlook of March 2, 1895, 
gives the argument fro and con : 


“The monometallist claims, with considerable show 
of reason, that the recent act of the Administration in 
borrowing $62,400,000 of gold, on terms which involve 
the payment of over $72,000,000 in interest in 30 
years, was absolutely necessary to preserve the credit 
and honor of the Government.’ It is said that we are 
under a political and commercial necessity, if not un- 
der a moral and legal obligation, to redeem all our 
notes, except the silver certificates, in gold ; that the 
gold in the treasury had been so drawn out that it was 
necessary for the Government to borrow gold in order 
to redeem its promises ; that if it borrowed this gold 
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by a popular loan from Americans at home, the Amer- 
ie mole straightway sell the bonds for greenbacks, 
and use the greenbacks to draw out from the treasury 
the gold which they had put into the treasury ; that to 
prevent this depletion it was necessary to find some 
owners of gold who would not exchange the bonds for 
greenbacks and use the greenbacks to draw out the 
gold again from the treasury ; and that these owners 
of the gold, having a control of the gold, have both the 
power and the right to charge the rate of interest 
which was charged and is to be paid by the Govern- 
ment. If the Government were in war and needed 
potatoes for itsarmy, it would have to puy the potatoes 
of the farmers who had them, and it wculd have to pay 
the farmers whatever price they asked. It is in need 
of gold, and it must buy the gold of the bankers who 
have it, and must pay the bankers whatever price they 
ask. This is the argument, and whether it is wholly 
correct in its assumption of facts or not, these assump- 
tions are not wholly unreasonable. 

“We have stated on another page our Teasons for 
thinking that the bargain was not a wise one; but if it 
were, if the facts are as claimed by the monometallist 
and the action of the Administration was necessitated 
by the conditions that existed, these facts and these 
conditions furnish to the bimetallist an additional 
argument for bimetallism. ; 

“We have in this country, in various forms of paper 
money, $1,500,000,000. We have in addition to this a 
great credit system carried on by means of checks and 
bills of exchange, which, at the lowest estimate, aggre- 
gate $2,000,000,000 more. Undera monometallic system 
this whole medium of exchange—National notes, bank- 
notes, and private checks—is based upon gold, and 


_ every note and check is, in the last analysis, payable 


in gold. There is so little gold in the world that a 
comparatively small number of bankers can control 
the supply in any time of exigency, and can compel the 
people to pay alarge interest account, not for gold to 
be used as a medium of exchange, for they do not use 
gold for that purpose, but for the privilege of main- 
taining a medium of exchange consisting almost wholly 
of paper, but based upon gold asa standard. The bi- 
metallists claim that if this medium of exchange con- 
sisting of paper were based, not upon gold only, but 
upon both gold and silver, there is so much of both 
metals in the world that no banker or syndicate of 
bankers could control the supply, and that, therefore, 
the people would not be required to pay to any banker 
or syndicate of bankers $72,000,000 in 30 years for the 
privilege of carrying on theirexchanges by means of 
notes and checks.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR BIMETALLISM. 


In following the monetary history of the bi- 
metallic controversy we have already seen many 
of the arguments fro and com ; but as that his- 
tory is confused with other questions, we tabu- 
late here the main arguments for bimetallism. 

1. That there is not enough gold produced in 
the world to do the business of the world, and 
that, therefore, unless silver or some other metal 
be used, the sufferings must be experienced 
which all economists are agreed would result 
from a contracting or insufficient currency. 
Upon the gold production of the world Soetbeer 
and Giffen are admittedly the greatest authori- 
ties. Soetbeer’s tables, translated by Professor 
Taussig, and published in the United States 
Consular Reports for December, 1887, p. 528, 
are condensed as follows : 


Gold Produced Consumed Used for Money 


(yearly). inthe Arts. and Reserves. 
1851-70. .$135,000,000 $43,000,000 2,000,000 
1881-85.. 104,000,000 80,000,000 24,000,000 


In other words, while the production of gold 
had decreased, its non-monetary consumption 
had nearly doubled, and the surplus available 
for money uses had been reduced from $92 ,000,- 
ooo annually, two decades before, to $24,000,000 
annually in 1885. 

_ Mr. Giffen, the leading English monometal- 
list, has since written upon the same question, 
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as follows : ‘‘ About two-thirds of the gold pro- 
duced. annually is taken for the arts, and if the 
consumption of India is included as being either 
for simple hoarding or for the arts, and in no 
case for the purpose of circulating money, then 
the demand for gold for non-monetary purposes 
appears almost equal to the entire annual pro- 
duction.’’ 

With these statements from such sources the 
contention seems supported that there is not 
enough gold produced in the world to do the 
world’s business, and that silver is, therefore, 
needed. 

2. Itis urged that silver is less liable to fluc- 
tuation in value than gold, and that, therefore, 
when used with gold, it tends to modify the evils 
of gold fluctuation. For the facts bearing upon 
this point, which are somewhat involved, we 
must refer the reader to SILVER. 

3. Bimetallists argue that even if this be not 
the case, on general principles two metals are 
not so apt to fluctuate as one, and that if one 
metal be driven out of circulation temporarily, 
the other metal will remain, fluctuating perhaps, 
but still fluctuating less than the vanished 
metal, Jevons has illustrated this as follows : 

“At any moment the standard of value is doubtless 
one metal or the other, and not both; yet the fact that 
there is an alternation tends to make each vary much 
less than it would otherwise do. It cannot prevent 
both metals from falling or rising in value compared 
with other commodities, but it can throw variations of 
supply and demand over a larger area, instead of 
leaving each metal to be affected merely by its own 
accidents. Imaginetwo reservoirs of water, each sub- 
ject to independent variations of supply and demand. 
In the absence of any connecting pipe, the level of the 
water in each reservoir will be subject to its own fluc- 
tuations only. Butif we open a connection, the water 
in both will assume a certain level, and the effects of 
any excessive supply or demand will be distributed 
over the whole area of both reservoirs, The mass of 
the metals, gold and silver, circulating in Western Eu- 
rope in late years, is exactly represented by the water 
in these reservoirs, and the connecting pipe is the law 
of the seventh Germinal, An. xi. (1803), which enables 
one metal to take the place of the other as an unlimited 
legal tender.”’ 


4. Bimetallists claim, as asserted above, that 
the depreciation of silver which has taken place 
has been due to unfavorable legislation, and 
that all the financial suffering which it has caused 
proves what need the world has of silver. If 
this goes on, they argue, nothing less than a 
most disastrous shock to the expansion of the 
world’s commerce can be expected. And no 
remedy except the remonetization of silver has 
been suggested. (For a fuller statement of the 
arguments for bimetallism, see MoneTary Con- 
FERENCES.) : 

We close this portion of our subject by quot- 
ing the declaration of the bimetallist members 
of the German Silver Commission, printed in an 
appendix to the record of the twenty-first ses- 
sion, as translated by E. Benjamin Andrews, 
and published in the Review of Reviews for 
September, 1894: 


“The undersigned, members of the German Silver 
Commission, believe themselves compelled to draw 
from the course of the Commission’s proceedings the 
following conclusions: 


INCREASED PURCHASING POWER OF GOLD, 


“TI. We consider it proved by science and experience, 
and partly, in fact, by the admissions of prominent 
adherents of the sole gold standard, that the power of 
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gold to purchase goods has risen since the general ex- 
tension of the gold standard (1873), is still rising to- 
day, and must continue to rise. 

“Our grounds for this belief are: 

“1. The rise in the purchasing re of gold, that is, 
the general fall in the price level of commodities, was 
predicted by the well-known monetary writers, Wol- - 
owski and Ernst Seyd, in 1868, before the introduction 
of the gold standard. Their prophecy was repeated 
later by E. de Laveleye and Casey Been Dr. Bam- 
berger said, in the session of the Reichstag May 20, 
1873, according to the stenographic report: ‘On the 
contrary, gentlemen, I fully agree with one of the 
speakers who have preceded me, that a greater de- 
mand for gold will result from our gold policy and the 
similar policies adopted by other countries. Gold will 
then rise, and a consequence of our currency reform 
will be that prices with us, if we once go over to the 
gold standard, will decline.’ Robert Giffen, rec- 
ognized as one of the best authorities of the gold-stand- 
ard party, declared in 1888: ‘If events are the touch- 
stones of prophecies, no prophecy was ever more 
certain than the increased dearness of gold. That the 
fall of prices throughout a compass so general as that 
in which we now see it falling is to be referred to an 
elevation in the purchasing power of gold is generally, 
and I might almost say universally, admitted.’ 

““o. The attempt to refer this lowering in the general 
level of prices to other causes, lying outside the coin- 
age system, for instance, to cheapening and improve- 
ment in means of communication, to the perfecting of 
processes and machines for the production of goods, 
etc., must be considered a failure, for the reason that 
the same causes were present in the same strength dur- 
ing the twenty-year period before 1873, tho at that 
time there was observable a gradual elevation in the 
prices of goods in general; while, since 1873, that is, 
since the beginning of the fall in the gold price of silver 
through the introduction of the gold standard in Ger- 
many, a sharp and permanent lowering in general 
prices has come in. 

‘““ Moreover, the industrial development referred tois 
at present specially strong in the lands having the 
silver standard, yet without inducing any fall of prices 
there. This is a direct proof that silver has not lost in 
value, but merely gone down inits gold price, and that, 
therefore, the fact which confronts us is simply an ele- 
vation in the value of gold. 

“.. The objection that many things, as city rents, 
securities, and, most of all, wages, have increased in 
price is without weight, because in all these things 
powerful special factors have been influencing prices. 
City rents must advance so long as the population of 
the country continues to be drained away into the 
larger towns, evoking a permanent increase in the de- 
mand for houses. Securities advance in accordance 
with the increase in the purchasing power of the in- 
come which they yield. ve peowra hoe of productive 
industry lessens the demand for capital for productive 
purposes and increases the demand for those securities 
whose interest is certain to be paid. Wages rise with 
the elevation of the standard of life in the different 
classes of the population, altho the full satisfaction 
of the demand thus originated is made impossible by 
the bad industrial position of employers. The social 
bitterness proceeding from this unsatisfied demand is 
mostly a result of the pressure with which a bad coin- 
age system afflicts the entire life of industry. 


RESULTING EVILS, 


“JJ, The advance in the purchasing power of gold, 
proved in our judgment beyond refutation, brought 
about by the disuse of full silver money and the adop- 
tion of agold standard, has demonstrably produced the 
following industrial evils : ‘ 

‘““;, An incessantly heavier and heavier burden is 
falling on the debtor in favor of the creditor. In re- 
spect to this Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, remarks : 
‘A great part of the capital employed in the business 
of our land has passed into the hands of creditors who 
have neither toiled nor spun, but hold securities and 
mortgages. The discouragement caused by this state 
of things is very deep. After it has continued a num- 
ber of years a sense of hopelessness masters the entire 
business world; all desire to undertake business enter- 
prises is paralyzed ; a multitude of establishments are 
closed ; Gos laborer is forced out of work; and laborers, 
as well as the whole middle class of the popalatio’, are 
made to feel that a great misfortune has come over 
them. The result, in fact, reaches still farther: a 
crowd of people who were once well-to-do in business 
have now become recipients of alms.’ 
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«,, This injury to the debtor must at lastinvolve the 
creditor, since the debtor is becoming unable to DNs 

“3, A set-back to German agriculture is mani est, 
referable, on the one hand, to the necessity of selling a 
constantly increasing amount of depreciated agricul- 
tural products in order to pay wages, interest, rent 
leases, taxes; and, on the other hand, to the increase 
power of competition on the part of other countries, 
silver countries, that is, and countries on a money basis 
of depreciated paper. In proportion as their silver or 
paper loses in power to buy gold, these countries, en- 
joying in effect a nigh export premium, are able to 
throw their native products upon the world’s markets 
at prices far beneath what it costs German farmers to 
produce them, so plunging these latter in deep dis- 
tress, 

“4, The demonetization of silver is also working a 
more and more visible injury to German manufactur- 
ing industry: 

‘(z) On account of the ever-lessening ability of the 
farmer class to purchase manufactured products. 

(6) On account of the decrease in exports to silver 
lands and of the consequent recoil upon the home 
market of the articles hitherto exported thither. 

“(c) On account of the competition offered by the 
rapidly developing manufacturing plants of silver 
lands, favored by the low cost of production there and 
by the premium upon exportation therefrom produced 
by the fall in the gold price of silver. 

“Unless means are taken to prevent, it will not be 
long before the manufactured products of the silver 
countries will findthe German market. Toimport Ind- 
ian yarn into Germany is already a paying operation. 

‘¢e. A suppression of the desire to engage in industry 
is the natural result of falling prices. Instead of be- 
ing applied to undertakings that are for the people’s 
economic advantage, capital seeks investment in secu- 
rities considered certain to pay interest. Lower rates 
of interest result. In order not to suffer from this, un- 
certain foreign securities are purchased, occasioning 
heavy losses of German capital, especially bad for 
small investors. 

“6, Capital cannot permanently keep clear of the in- 
juries which debtors suffer, nor can itremain unaffect- 
ed by the falling off of production. Obligations made 
payable in gold lead to the bankruptcy of individuals, 
as well as of States [Greece, Portugal, Argentina]. 

‘7. Constantly increasing difficulty besets countries 
which are financially involved by having gold debts to 
pay. Instead of being able to reduce their finances to 
order, they are confronted with an increasing agio 
upon gold, and also, corresponding to this, with an in- 
crease of the premium upon the products which they 
export. This exportation, moreover, is to the disad- 
vantage of the manufactures and the agriculture of the 
lands having the gold standard. 

“8, There results a permanent injury and exhaus- 
tion of Germany’s silver-mining industry, which can- 
not be normally carried on at the present prices of 
silver. But as silver mining ceases there also ceases 
in great part the production of copper, lead, zinc, ete. 
In this way many millions are pane lost to the income 
of the German nation ; many thousands of laborers are 
deprived of bread; entire districts of Germany are 
ruined, 

“go. A falling off amounting to billions is taking place 
in the value of the nation’s land and soil, threatening 
particularly the agricultural districts of the eastern 
provinces; while the growth taking place in the great 
cities and manufacturing centers is going on in an un- 
healthy way. Increasing discontent is overpowering 
the population, showing itself in the progress of social- 
istic democracy and also in the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, which E. de Laveleye foretold as a result of in- 
troducing the gold standard. 

“to. The depopulation of the rural sections means a 
weakening of the German military power. In case of 
war, our financial preparations are entirely unsatis- 
factory, That other countries are quite as badly off as 
we in this respect affords no satisfaction. 

“yr. The fall in the gold price of silver severely en- 
dangers our monetary circulation. We have in circu- 
lation nearly 1,000,000,000 marks (face value) in thalers, 
small silver pieces, nickel and copper money, whose 
bullion value in all hardly exceeds 400,000,000 marks. 
This condition gives rise to a double danger—v7z, 
that our monetary system may break down at critical 
times, and that counterfeit Patt legal-tender silver 
coins may be circulated, indistinguishable from those 
struck at the public mints, a process, at the present low 
gold price of silver, affording counterfeiters enormous 
profits. It is known that vast counterfeit issues are 
already in circulation in other countries. 

“2, All these evils lead every now and then to 
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crises, which disturb business by raising rates of dis- 
count, resorted to in order to ¢ ect gold, which all 
banks anxiously do, for the mo.. part withdrawing it 
from commerce by an embargo. a 

“73, Beyond all question we have to anticipate a 
still more acute development of these evils. All the 
silver countries must try to place themselves on the 
gold basis if Germany and the rest of the great powers 
hold fast thereto. Modern commerce cannot perma- 
nently endure a difference in basal moneys, the sepa- 
ration of the world into gold countries and silver 
countries. But any further extension of the gold sys- 
tem must, as Goschen predicted so early as 1878, lead 
to a business crisis such as the world has never yet 
passed through. 


ADVANTAGES FROM REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


“JII. Nothing but a restitution of silver to its former 
coequality with gold as a monetary metal can bring 
the needed relief. . , 

““We promise ourselves the following benign results 
in case of such restitution : , 

“y. The persistent fall of general prices would cease, 
the prices of all products would again be determined 
in a normal way, and agriculture and other industries 
would flourish anew. “eo * 

“People’s fears touching money depreciation, infla- 
tion, and injury to creditors, supposing silver to be re- 
stored, rest upon exaggerations. International free 
coinage would at most leave barely enough excess of 
gold and silver over the industrial demand to keep 
pace with the increase of business and population, and 
with the constant addition of new countries to the 
civilized portion of the world. The precious metal 


roduction with which we now have to reckon is, in | 


act, proportionally to the various demands which 
would be made upon it very much less than that of the 
fifties and the sixties, which then brought rich economic 
blessing and did no injury whatever. 

‘*>, When prices rise, both the impulse to undertake 
industrial enterprises and the rate of interest also rise, 
working an advantage to capital which fully makes 
good any possible diminution in the purchasing power 
of money. Public income swells, permitting an ad- 
vance in the salaries of officials. A flourishing condi- 
tion of general industry enhances the demand for 
labor and betters the situation of the laboring classes. 

“3. Were it possible to make specie payments in silver 
as well asin gold, it would be easier for countries with 
depreciated paper money to regulate their finances. 
Many can never accomplish this in any other way. 
Variations in paper money values would then no 
longer curse commerce; the products of German in- 
dustry would be in vast amounts exported to silver 
lands (East Asia, Mexico, South America), and at the 
same time the ability of our agricultural population to 
buy goods would be restored. 

‘*4. A period of general advance in material prosper- 
ity would rob of all significance the agrarian, anti- 
Semitic, and Socialist-Democrat movements of agita- 
tors, and prevent the mutual bitterness of our political 
factions trom becoming, as it now threatens to be- 
come, more acute. 

““s. Instead of the separate measures of value now 
actually in use by the world’s commerce, gold alone in 
some countries and silver alone in others, there would 
be a single measure of value for all mankind, that se- 
cured through gold and silver together, by rendering 
invariable their values relatively to one another. That 
this fixity in the relative values of gold and silver can 
be brought about is proved by history, for it actually 

revailed from 1803 to 1873, owing to the mintage of 

oth metals by France. That it is possible by a union 
between the chief commercial governments to establish 
a practically unchanging relation in value between 
silver and gold was unanimously recognized, after 
long investigation, by the English gold and silver com- 
mission of 1888. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


“The objections against the above opinions of ours 
seem to us to lack sufficient foundation. 

““r, If it be said that the restitution of silveras a mon- 
etary metal is possible, or possible in accordance with 
justice to creditors, only by rating silver to gold at its 

resent market value in gold, we reply that the mar- 
et price of silver to-day is abnormal, resulting froma 
series of panics evoked ie legislation, and from a 
limitation in the demand for silver having no other 
cause than the artificial one of closing mints to this. 
metal. Besides, it cannot be admitted that the creditor 
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has any natural right permanently to receive at the 
debtor’s cost, in consequence of the steady rise in the 
purchase power of gold, a value continually more and 
more in excess of what would fall to him were there no 
such appreciation of gold. 

‘2. In reply to the objection, resting on misunder- 
stood theories, that the relation in value between two 
“wares,’ gold and silver, cannot be ‘fixed’ by stat- 
ute, we appeal to actual experiences with bimetallic 
mintage in France, where, between 1803 and 1873, it 
maintained for the whole world the relation of 1514 to 
x, thus persistently continuing the relative value of 
gold and silver, with slight variations corresponding 
to the usual movements of exchange, in spite of the 
greatest fluctuations in their relative production that 
have ever been known. 

we 7. further to the unanimous judgment at 
which the English Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 
arrived, altho half its members were opposed to bi- 
metallism. Here is what the Commission says: 

“* We think that in any conditions fairly to be contem- 
ear in the future, so far as we can forecast them 

om the experience of the past, a stable ratio might 
be maintained if the nations we have alluded to (Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, and the Latin 
Union) were to accept and strictly adhere to bimetal- 
lism at the suggested ratio. We think that if in all 
these countries gold and silver could be freely coined, 
and thus become exchangeable against commodities at 
the fixed ratio, the market value of silver as measured 
by gold would conform to that ratio and not vary to 
any material extent. 

“* We need not enter upon any extended explanation 
of our reasons for this view, since such reasons can be 
derived from what we have set forth above, and since, 
in our opinion, they obviously follow both from theo- 
retical considerations and from the experience of the 
last half century. 

c, It in fact appears impossible to maintain any other 

. view. 

“3. If it is objected that the restitution of silver 
would occasion for Germany a crisis whose limits 
could not be foreseen, it must be noticed in the first 
place that we do not believe in any interposition on 
behalf of silver save on the basts of an international 
agreement. Nosort of distrust can be occasioned by 
bimetallism when it is introduced simultaneously in 
all the great nations. 

“Besides, the fear of a ‘flood’ of silver is entirely 
groundless, bas 

“ (a) Because not an increase but a decrease in silver 
production is now in prospect ; : : 

**(6) Because the silver in the silver countries (East 
Asia, Mexico) and in circulation as money in the gold 
lands has not yet become depreciated. The billions 
which circulate as thalers, marks, francs, shillings, and 
guilders still hold fast their old value ; 7 

“(c) Because compared with the tremendous stocks of 
precious metal in the world, which, including wrought 
gold and silver, are valued at 100,000,000,000 frs. ($20,000- 
000,000), the yearly production is insignificantly small ; 

“(d@) Because the severe and long-continued crisis has 
naturally reduced the demands of business on the 
stock of gold and silver coins, and in a period of flour- 
ishing industry this demand will greatly rise. | 2 

“But the speedy establishment of international bi- 
metallism seems to us necessary more particularly in 
‘view of the facts concerning the production of the 
precious metals. : 

“The testimony of expert geologists has strengthened 
us in our conviction that gold is not adapted to be 
alone the measure of value, and that the fears of a too 
great production of silver are utterly unjustified. 

“Experts have unanimously declared: . 

“(a) That the large production of silver in Australia 
is a transitory phenomenon, whose end is but a little 
way in the future: ok te J 

“(6) That silver production is at present rapidly fall- 
ing off in the United States, not only in consequence of 
the fall in gold price, but as well because the bonanzas 
and also the carbonate ores necessary for smelting are 
becoming exhausted ; ; / . 

“(c) That a permanently large production of silver is 
to be expected only in Mexico and South America, 
where, because these countries are on the silver basis, 
the gold price of silver has, in our belief, no effect in 
checking the production of the metal. 

“ Asagainst the view prevalent in our country that the 
gold price of silver fell because of increase in produc- 
tion, it is certain that this fall isto be referred entirely 
to the doings of legislators; that when the fall began 
the production of silver was, in fact, not sufficient to 
meet the demand; and that the American silver laws 

Jed to a ‘skinning’ of the silver mines, which was the 
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main cause of the increase in production. Let normal 
conditions return, and we may expect a stable produc- 
tion of silver, corresponding to the vast demand, tho 
hardly sufficient to satisfy it. 

“The production of gold has greatly increased in the 

last few years, yet not in a way to equal the demand so 
long as gold alone is full money. Should the gold 
States at last be driven to go on and lay aside their 
many billions of silver money, continually losing 
more and more of its gold value, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to fill the gap so caused in their cir- 
culation. 
_ “But the production of gold cannot maintain itself at 
its present height. The more strongly and intensively 
the extraction of gold is pushed, so much more rapidly 
and completely will the mines be exhausted. The alle- 
gations of Professor Ed. Suess in reference to the pros- 
pective exhaustion of gold mines have not been 
proved incorrect, but have been confirmed ; and Suess, 
when before the Commission, only strengthened us in 
his views when he declared that the present copious 
production of gold is bringing the world essentially 
nearer to the moment assumed by him when the pro- 
duction of gold will be entirely at an end. 

“In the Transvaal, according to microscopic investi-~ 
gations, it is only a question of fossil ‘soaps’ (alluvial 
or diluvial gold). The wealth of gold there, therefore, 
does not refute but confirms Suess’ doctrine that im- 
portant treasures in gold are to be found only in newly 
opened countries, where they quickly give out. 

“People still refer to the possibility of further ‘sur- 

rises’ inrespect to gold production. This possibility 
is all the time growing less and less with men’s rest- 
lessly advancing examination of the earth’s surface. 

“The gold production of to-day, inadequate as it is, 
is rapidly using upthe world’s last great gold reserves. 
To build the world’s coinage system upon a produc- 
tion which can at best last only some decades is as im- 
possible as a coinage system based upon the chance of 
‘surprises.’ 

“A provident statesmanship cannot discredit silver 
and let it lose its value, when all human foresight is to 
the effect that the metal will be absolutely indispen- 
sable in the future. 

“The present moment, witnessing an increase in gold 
production which may be the last, is precisely the time 
to carry through an international system of bimetal- 
lism, as this can now be done without any fear that 
gold will leave the circulation or attain an agio. 
Those who prophesy a gold agio in case of bimetallism 
overlook the fact that they thereby ascribe to gold a 
scarcity and dearness too great to allow of gold pos- 
sibly continuing the sole standard. 

“Tf, now, the united German governments recognize 
the necessity of procedure to stop the depreciation of 
silver, it comports with the high position of Germany 
as a nation that it should assume the initiative toward 
international negotiations, exerting its influence in the 
council of the nations in favor of silver, whose depreci- 
ation had its beginning in the German coinage law of 
1871. Such is the condition of affairs that ese oA 
will be permitted to reckon upon the cooperation of all 
powerful States, including England. 

“DR. ARENDT, 

“VON KARDORFF-WABNITZ, 
“ LEUSCHNER, 

“VON SCHALSCHA, 

“ WULFING.” 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST BIMETALLISM, 


These come from two main sources : (1) From 
those who believe in a gold monometallism, and 
(2) from those who consider 4074 monometallism 
and bimetallism to be faulty, and would meet 
the monetary need in other ways. The argu- 
ment brought by monometallists against bimet- 
allism will be found at length under the division 
of Monometallism in Money, but may be sum- 
marized here. It is urged that, however we 
legislate, two metals cannot be a standard at 
the same time, because at any given time, ac- 
cording to Gresham’s law (see Money), the poor- 
er metal will drive the better metal out. If, 
then, it is said we attempt to have a double 
standard, it really means to choose the poorer 
standard of the two, and thus to have all the 
evils of a depreciated and depreciating cur- 
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rency. Itisurged that the fall of prices has not 
been due to the appreciation of gold, as bimetal- 
lists assert, but to the cheapening cost of pro- 
duction. Monometallists point to the danger of 
there being such an increased production of sil- 
ver as to threaten great depreciation of its value ; 
and therefore, if accepted as a standard, the 
great lessening of money values, involving gen- 
eral financial ruin. ‘The only way to prevent 
this, they urge, is to maintain gold as the most 
fixed and universally accepted measure of value, 
and then to use various forms of credit to do the 
exchange of the world where gold is not suffi- 
cient, using silver, copper, etc., only for sub- 
sidiary coin. Already, they assert, credit per- 
forms 93 per cent. of the exchanges of the 
world. (Bimetallists deny this, and say that 
monometallists consider too much the methods 
of the financiering class. They say that the 
vast millions of the earth’s population do not use 
forms of credit ; that retail stores use it little, 
farmers still less, and artisans and day laborers 
scarcely at all. For these credit is no relief, 
since they have no credit. Credit, moreover, 
gives out when it is most needed, and throws 
the world back on an insufficient amount of 
gold just when gold is most in demand.) 

The argument against bimetallism by those 
who would have neither bimetallism nor mono- 
metallism is (1) that bimetallism has not worked 
and cannot work without international agree- 
ment, and that this is well nigh impossible to 
get, it always being the interest of the capital- 
ists of one nation to adopt a gold standard if 
they can only induce some other nation to adopt 
a silver standard ; (2) that there is large meas- 
ure of truth in the contention of the monometal- 
lists that there cannot be two standards at the 
same time, and that to try to attempt to have 
two standards is really to have only the poorer 
of the two ; so that the best that can be said for 
bimetallism is that it is an evil only less than 
that of an insufficient gold standard ; (3) that 
the great need in currency is of a fixed standard, 
which, to remain fixed in proportion to prices, 


must be elastic in volume, which is possible - 


neither with gold nor silver ; so that we require 
some better system than either monometallism 
or bimetallism. (For a discussion of proposed 
systems, see Monry, last part.) 

On continental Europe, the most distin- 
guished bimetallists have been Henri Cernuschi, 
A. Wagner, A. Schaffle, Baron yon 
Kardoff, Professor E. de Laveleye. 
In England till recently most of 
the economists were monometal- 
lists, but there has come a change. 
Says a writer in the Chrzstian Union for 
September 2, 1893 : 


Leading 
Bimetallists. 


‘““Newton, Ricardo and Chevalier were in favor of 
silver monometallism. Mills, Cairnesand Jevons were 
in favor of gold monometallism. What was true of 

. the great writers was also true of the rank and file of 
university professors. In the early seventies, how- 
ever, when the production of gold began to fall off, 
and one new nation after another discarded silver and 
established the gold standard, prices which had been 
nearly uniform for 20 years began steadily to fall. 
This brought anew current of thought into the scien- 
tific world. There are still scientific monometallists, but 
there is none of the rank of the men we have named. 
The revolution of opinion has been quite marked in 
Germany, where Wagner and Schiffle, the two econo- 
mists of the widest fame, are both-bimetallists, «It 
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has, however, been ae marked in Great Britai 
here Professor Foxwell, § ‘ 
wither in 1890 to M. de Laveleye, described the opin- — 
ions of his colleagues ic the chairs of political economy 
i reat Britain as follows: 
ing University of Cambridge, Professor Alfred Mar- 
shall, bimetallist; Professor Sidgwick, bimetallist. 
Edinburgh, Professor Nicholson, author of an excellent — 
book onthe subject, Vice-President of the Bimetallic 
League. Oxford, Thorold Rodgers (now dead) admits 
the scarcity of gold, but rejects bimetallism. Univer- 
sity College of London, H. S. Foxwell, Vice-President 
ofthe Bimetallic League. Nottingham, Pros a 
E. Symes, bimetallist. Liverpool, Professor E. G. 
Gonner, Vice-President of the Bimetallic League. 
Manchester, Professor J. E. Munro admits the bi- 
metallic theory. London, Kings College, Professor 
Edgeworth inclines toward bimetallism.’” 


To these the name of Hon. G. J. Goschen 
should be added. In the United States the lead- 
ing bimetallists have been, in the past, Henry C. 
Carey, President F. A. Walker, Hon. William 
D. Kelley, Hon. John P. Jones, John B. Howe, 
and W. F. Balch. 

Of the present, the situation is so involved 
that it is hard to speak. The large majority of 
professorial economists in this country are bi- 
metallists in theory, but believe that to be suc- 
cessful international agreement is mecessary ; 
and they feel that this is at present almost im- 
possible of attainment. The position of such 
men as President Andrews is given above. In 
the confusion, to mention names and attempt 
classification without long explanations would 
perhaps mislead more than it would help. 

In May, 1895, a significant bimetallic confer- 
ence was held in London, but for all this recent 
history see SILVER. 

For an able statement of the monometallist 
view, see F. W. Taussig’s The Szlver Sttuation 
zn the United States ; for the bimetallist view, 
President E. B. Andrews’ An Honest Dollar ; 
for the position of the free silver movement, 
see W. J. Harvey’s Cozu’s Financial School 
(1894). See Monrerary CONFERENCES; GOLD ; 
SILVER Money ; CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 
CuRRENCY ; CURRENCY. 

Revised by EvisHa B, ANDREWS. 


References: The literature on the subject is very ex- 
tensive, to a great extent in articles and letters in 
periodicals. The arguments on the subject will be 
found stated in Jevons, /zvestigations in Currency and 
finance (London, 1884), Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange (1875); Reports of Committee of House of 
Commons on Depreciation of Silver (1878) ; Report of 
Commission on 
dix B tothird Repor?, by R.H. Inglis Palgrave; Report 
of Commission on Gold and Stlver (1887) ; S. Dana Hor- 
ton, Sever asan International Question (an address to 
Congress); American Reports from Consuls of the 
United States (No. 87, December, 1887) ; Ernest Seyd, 
Bimetaillism in 1886 (London, 1886) ; R. Giffen, Essays in 
finance (1880, and other dates); paper on Some B7- 
metallic Fallacies (Journal Institute of Bankers, June, 
1886), and other works; Professor Emile de Laveleye, 
The Economic Crisis and its Causes (Contemporary 
Review, es | Cage and other papers ; Samuel Smith, 
T he Bimetailic Question (London, 1887); Rt. Hon. G. Je 
Goschen, On the Profitable Results of an Increase in 
the Purchasing Power of Gold ; Lawrence J. Lau hlin, 
flistory of Bimetallism in the United States &88s) 3 
F. A. Walker, /uternational Bimetallism (1896). See 
also reports of the International Monetary Confer- 
ences of 1878, 1881, 1889, and 1892. 


BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
The connection between biology and social re- 


form is one which tends to be brought into — 


greater prominence with the advance of knowl- 
edge. It is not long ago since the whole class 


of Cambridge, in a letter 


rade and Industry (1886), and Appen- ° 


Le Ahead bie side mele 
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of phenomena which human society presents 
was regarded apart in itself and as having little 
or no connection with those to be observed else= 
where in the history of life. ‘The first consistent 
attempt on an extended scale to connect together 
through the principle of development and con- 
tinuity both classes of phenomena was made by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Socéal Statics, which in 
many respects may be regarded as the starting- 
point of the synthetic philosophy, dates back to 
1850. One of the leading ideas in this system 
of philosophy—in which First Principles, Prin- 
ciples of Biology, Principles of Psychology, 
Principles of Sociology, and Principles of 
Ethics have been steps in an ascending series— 
has been to trace this principle of development 
up to and into human society. Toward the 
elucidation of the laws at work in this society, 
all the work of science in lower fields has been 
regarded as preliminary. It was, however, with 
the publication of Darwin's Orzgin of Species 
in November, 1859, that the greatest impetus 
was given to the study of human society from 
the biological standpoint. ‘The full effect of this 
impetus is not yet felt in many departments of 
knowledge which are almost certainly destined 
to be eventually profoundly altered by it. For 
many years after the publication of this epoch- 
marking book the effect of the fructifying ideas 
which it contained was necessarily limited toa 
few departments of knowledge. Gradually, 
however, the circle of their influence has ex- 
tended, until one after another of lower sciences, 
and particularly those connected with life, have 
been reconstructed and transformed. The prin- 
ciple of the continuity of development, structural 
and functional, is now well established ;. but in 
the long uphill battle which has had to be fought 
before the ideas connected with it obtained gen- 
eral acceptance, it has necessarily 

happened that the sciences connect- 


Breadth ed with man in society have been 
of the the last to be influenced. But that 
Subject. they are now beginning to feel the 


effect of the revolution is evident: 

What we are coming to see is that 

in human society we have only the last and 
most complex chapter in the history of life. 
The historian, the political philosopher, the econ- 
omist, and the student of ethical phenomena are 
all dealing with just the same problems, altho 
in different form, that science has been con- 
cerned with at earlier stages, and even to a 
large extent throughout the history of life. It 
is in the proposed solutions to problems connect- 
ed with the distribution of wealth that we have 
at the present day the dividing lines which sepa- 
rate most of the various political parties into 
which our modern society is split up. It is with 
these problems, too, that the economist is large- 
ly concerned. Yetsuch problems in themselves 
constitute only an aspect of the highest and 
most complex phase of that struggle and rivalry 
of existence with which the biologist has already 
dealt on a lower plane. Some of the older econ- 
omists, indeed, at times saw this more or less 
clearly. ‘‘ Only through the principle of com- 
petition has political economy any pretension to 
the character of a science’’ was a dictum of John 
Stuart Mill. The point at which the social sci- 
ences tend to be most significantly influenced 
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by biology may be indicated. What is becom- 
ing more clearly recognized is that, as biology 
would lead us to expect, the conditions affecting 
the distribution of wealth, which the evolution- 
ary forces at work in human society are ever 
tending to develop, are not necessarily those that 
parties or classes desire for themselves, but 
rather those which are continually tending to 
produce the highest efficiency of the whole social 
organization. The old utilitarian ideal of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is 
not, therefore, always, or even often, the same 
as the ideal of the greatest utility. Thusin a 
sense the whole of the problem before modern 
socialism can be stated in biological terms: Is 
it a movement which is tending to produce the 
highest standard of social efficiency, or is it one 
the effect of which will be to produce the maxi- 
mum of ease and comfort to the largest number 
of individuals? The lesson of biological science 
for society would appear to be that, so far as it 
produces the latter to the exclusion of the for- 
mer, to that extent it must fail of ultimate suc- 
cess (but see EvoLuTiIon). BENJAMIN Kipp. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND.—“ The best- 
governed city in the world’”’ is the title accorded 
to Birmingham by Julian Ralph, writing in 
Harper's Magazine. Mr. J. T. Bunce, of the 
Birmingham Post, is quoted as saying, in his 
flistory of the Corporation of Birmingham, 
that the rate-payers are ‘‘owners of a magnifi- 
cent estate and partners in vast and lucrative 
industrial undertakings,’’ and that from these 
undertakings, ‘‘ secured and maintained at mod- 
erate cost, they derive benefits possible only 
under a highly organized and well-administered 
system of communal effort, the truest form of 
cooperation, a real socialism, self-imposed, self- 
governed, conducted with the assent and by the 
efforts of a united community, and conducing 
to the equal advantage of all its members.’’ This 
condition of affairs is the more noteworthy and 
the more deserving of the special study of stu- 
dents of municipal problems from the fact that it 
has been developed under great obstacles. Down 
to 1873 Birmingham’s municipal government 
had the name of being one of the worst and most 
inefficient governments in England. The city 


- was dominated by the rule of a ‘‘ tavern coterie.”’ 


In 1873 came a change. In November of that year 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was elected mayor, and soon 
commenced an era of municipal activity. $10,000,000 
was paid for the plant of two gas com- 

anies, a large Peas yet He erate the 

Tst year were $170,000, an ey have 
eee ee nearly doubled. The price, Gas Works. 
too, since 1875 has been reduced from 

to about 50 cents per 1000 feet. 
Since 1889 the employees have had the eight-hour day. 
In 1874 the city paid $6,750,000 for the existing water 
works of a private Pan wg and since then the works 
have been extended, the daily supply doubled, and 
the cost to consumers much reduced. In 1875 Mr. 
Chamberlain laid before the council an Improvement 
Scheme, which has since been adopted, and whereby the 
city took 90 acres of the most crowded and most un- 
wholesome portions of the city, covered 
by 4000 houses, condemned the whole 
district, and has opened in its place the Improvement 
finest public thoroughfare of the city, Scheme 
“Corporation Street,” lined by fine 
business blocks. These buildings have 
not been sold, but leased for 75 years. 
The gross outlay amounted to $8,000,000, and the an- 
nual cost for sinking fund, interest, and various. 
charges is now pie ee and the rentals $300,000, 
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but the yearly cost is lessening and the rentals are 
growing: In 50 years fiom the time of the invest- 
ment the debt will all have been paid, and the city 
will own these structures in clear title. Mr. Chamber- 
lain believes that Birmingham will be the richest 
municipal corporation in the kingdom. The invest- 
ment already pays, since the death-rate of this district 
has been lowered, from 60 to 20 or 25 per 1ooo. The 
city has developed a fine sewerage system and a 
large sewage farm, a wholesome and agreeable tract 
of land under high cultivation and with rich crops. 
The average death-rate of the whole city has been re- 
duced from 26 per 1ooo, in 1874, to 19 per 1000, in 1888. 
Birmingham was the first city in England to estab- 
lish municipal baths (¢.v.). The first was aha in 
18st, at a cost of $120,000, and there are now four, be- 
sides swimming baths, Turkish baths, etc.  Bir- 
mingham in 1860 adopted the Libraries Act, and now 
spends $65,000 a year for libraries, art museum and 
gallery, with branch libraries in all parts of the city, 
and 200,000 volumes. The city is well supplied with 

schools, including municipal technical 

schools, for which alone over $30,000 a 


Other year are spent. Birmingham has laid ; P 
Municipal 224 owns her own horse-car tracks, ful record; and the different recorded facts 
unicipal ithin the city limits, but leases themto connected with these events, such as sex, age, 


Enterprises. private companies on favorable terms. 
The companies pay 4 per cent. on the 
municipal investment the first 14 years of 

the lease, and 5 percent. for the remaining seven. It 

is calculated that in 21 years this will pay for the 
whole investment. As the city can borrow at 3 per 
cent., if is a Promta ble investment. The companies 
have to pay all bills for maintenance and repairs, and 
are minutely supervised as to the furnishing and light- 
ing of the cars. The city owns her own markets, hav- 
ing bought them of the manorial lord in 1824, and they 
now yield her some $50,000 a year profits. The city 
owns more than ten parks, covering 350 acres, for its 
population of 500,000. Its debt, which before Mr. Cham- 
berlain became mayor was $2,500,000, is NOW $45,000,000, 
but it is paying itself off, and the rates are almost ex- 
actly what they were in 1873. Accord- 

ioe to es a Sad one Novem- 

er, 1892), Birmingham spends annually, 

Government. apart from appropriations for schools 
and almshouses, only about $1,665,000, 
while Boston, with about the same popu- 

lation, spends $10,194,000, and he adds that the suffrage 

is more universal in Birmingham than in Boston. The 
municipal government is conducted by 54 councilors 
and 18 aldermen. The councilors are elected once for 
three years, one third going out of office each year, 

The aldermen are elected by the council for six years, 

The mayor is elected annually by the council. 

References: Municipal Government in Great Brit- 
atin, by Albert Shaw (1895); Zhe Best-Governed City 

4 a World, by Julian Ralph (Harger’s Monthly, 

Ty 99). 
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BIRNEY, JAMES G. (1792-1857), was born — 
Originally a slave-holder, and ~ 


in Danville, Ky. \ ¢ 1 
at one time agent for a colonization society, in 
1834 he freed his slaves and established an abo- 
lition newspaper. Fear of violence compelled 
him to leave Danville, and subsequently Cin- 
cinnati, whither he had moved. He came to 
New York, where he was Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. In 1840 and 1844 he 
was the candidate of the Liberty Party for Presi- 
dent. In 1842 he moved to Michigan, and a fall 
from his horse disabled him from further politi- 
cal activity. 


BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES OF 
POPULATIONS, THE.—The two chief 
events of human life, birth and death, are, in 
nearly every civilized country, matters of care- 


parentage, season of the year, and occupation, 
constitute a large portion of that branch of sci- 
ence known as vital statistics. We have said 
‘‘nearly every civilized country,’’ since, unfor- 
tunately, in the United States as a whole, vital 
statistics cannot be said to exist. At present 
scarcely a half-dozen States have anything which 
can be called a system of registration of vital 
statistics thoroughly enforced. The countries of 
Europe, however, following the example of Eng- 
land, where registration dates from 1838, have 
mostly adopted systems varying somewhat in 
their thoroughness and efficiency. The first 
American State to adopt a system was Massa- 
chusetts, and afterward came Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 


A few other States have registration laws par- . 


tially enforced. 

The birth and death-rates of any nation or 
community are usually expressed as a ratio per 
1000 of the living population. The following 
statistics are presented to show the birth and 
death-rates of the principal European countries 
for a series of years, together with those of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire : 


BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES HAVING REGISTRATION WITH THOSE OF THREE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 1871-91, AND POPULATIONS AT LAST CENSUS. 


England 
Se and Scotland. Ireland. Prussia. France. Italy. Austria, 
YEAR, Wales. Pop. x89, Pop. r8or1, Pop. 1890, Pop. 1886, Pop. 1891,* | Pop. 1890, yi 

Pop. 1891, 4,033,180, 4,081,248, 20,818,878. 38,218,903. 3°, 347,201. 23,895,413. 

29,081,047. 

Birth| Death | Birth|Death |Birth|Death |Birth| Death |Birth|Death | Birth| Death |Birth|Death - 

rate.| rate, |rate.| rate. |rate.| rate. |rate.| rate. |rate.| rate. | rate.| rate. | rate.| rate. 

-| 2 a oe ae ee 
Average of 20 years, 8 < 
ROPE deh ses vies 34.0 | 20.3 33-6 | 20.4 24.9 | 18.0 38.2 | 25.6 24.6 | 22.8 37-3 | 28.6 38.6 | 30.6 : 

20,3 35:3 | 20.6 26.2 | 17.5 39-9 | 25.6 25.5 | 21.6 +o | 28. 8. 1.6 
21.6 34-9 | 21.2 25.1 | 18.6 38.7 | 25.8 25.2 | 22.6 cas Be 336 ave 
20.7 34.3 | 20.0 25.2 | 19.6 39-0 | 24.7 25.0 | 22.5 37:8 | 29.8 39.2 | 29.9 
20.5 33-6 | 20.5 24.7 | 19.8 37:8 | 25.5 24.5 | 22.8 F 30.8 i 
18.9 33°7 | 193 24.5 | 17.5 37-0 | 24.9 24.9 | 22.0 . 
19.6 33-4 | 10-4 24.4 | 17.3 37-6 | 25.4 24.8 | 22.2 
19.6 32-7 | 20.2 23-5 | 19.2 37-% ) 25.6 24.8 | 22.2 
19.7 33.9% | xg. 23-9 | 17.5 37-6 | 25.7 24.8 | 22.2 
19.2 32:7 | 26:3 23-5 | 18.4 37-8 | 25.4 24.2 | 21.9 
19.5 32.9 | 18.9 23.2 | 17.8 37°7 | 26.1 23-9 | 22.5 
19.1 31-8 | 19.0 23.1 | 18.2 37:0 | 23.8 23-5 | 22.0 
18.1 31-3 | 18.0 22.8 | 17.9 37-4 | 22.8 23.1 | 21.8 
18.2 30.9 | 18.4 22.7 | 17.4 37-1 | 292 23-0 | 20.5 
19.5 30.2 | 19.7 22.3 | 18.2 36.6 | 24.1 21.8 | 22.6 
20.2 31.2 | 20.7 23.0 | TB.4 37-7 | 22.9 22.6 | 22.6 


* Estimated. 
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I ee ee a 


YEAR, 


Birth-rate. 


25.7 
AMEE nancies a ome hae AN aiciecasatees ae. By Soe 26.6 
1872 a Ne Ree 6 Oe SSO CAO 6 Oe R.A a Kew OAS BRO Sem cele 28.2 
EUR RREaid hol Waite won T Wie, Ca nana a ve ein ances 28.3 
Relea ol eras eic& Wale WenS ON a aKa sain sce cx 28.3 
OEP Rc is ot Ea Se ee ern ters ae | 26.6 
1876 i a i 2 oe 25-1 
See MMe Tiina neem aces Reus cee aN odeus sducak Se 6 
TEL Spas ais Re a a ee as 23.8 
BE ee ote ron tangs Ren ck Ge ee a xe sos cu 22.9 
OEY So aca 5: SEE Re ee rare ae ee 24.8 
RR Ge Me nicdoaec de we n06t OS pac ach acewlerincios 24.9 
TEES ARR GACAS SE SASRE ers eee ann a ee 24-7 
Ree ee ache icct ck <a wanun oss ook 25.2 
TPT ig 25.8 2,. Re Bra Sot Set en Spa a ee ee 25-5 
OE Reine sowatiben acs oh bactintaxiwerce nee 25-1 
DADS Ds Sica the 5 2 EG SE RE a ee mien 25-4 
TLE soe oR Cha SS Sea agi 25.9 
MEE me onto. stele nan he oh Ja akon vaais anvil cits ] 25-9 
LLY ot CE ARES a Sec a eee eee eee | 26.2 
SEPP, ASS OPT 9 Oak are Coe ore ee | 25.8 
EE mee ines sim aalcha alsa on < Jaq sain cate siciasres ace 27-3 


Massachusetts. 
Pop. 1890, 2,238,943. 


Rhode Island. 


New Hampshire. 
Pop. 1890, 345)506. 


Pop. 1890, 376,530 


Death-rate|Birth-rate.| Death-rate Birth-rate.|Death-rate 


19.7 eee oes 
18.7 24.2 14.9 sees 
22.8 25.5 18.2 tees 
21.6 24.0 18.3 ees 
19.8 24.9 17-0 : Ce a 
21.2 24.3 16.7 te - 
19.8 23-3 15-7 se 

18.4 22.6 16.8 a3 ary 
18.1 24.0 16.5 ri oe 
18.1 22.5 16.4 ae . 
19.8 22.8 17-5 os eee 
20.1 24.0 17.8 se ae) PS 
19.9 23.8 17-7 ce Sos 
20.1 24.1 18.0 steis ela 
19-4 23.6 17.2 17+4 17-3 
19.6 22.2 TZ 7 17-5 I7.i 
18.6 24.5 18.8 19.2 17.6 
19.8 24.2 19-9 19-9 17-6 
19.9 24.3 20.4 17-4 18.5 
19-2 23-4 18.6 18.5 17-9 
19-4 23-9 20.1 ones 19.6 A 
19.6 555 S55 10.2 


The foregoing table shows that the birth-rates 
and death-rates of different countries present 
considerable variations when compared with 
each other, and those of each country differ 


~considerably from year to year. 


The effect of the Franco-Prussian War mani- 
fests itself in the low birth-rate of Prussia in 
1871, aS well as in the low birth-rate and high 
death-rate of France in the same year. 

The effect of cholera upon the death-rate of 
Austria is also shown in the very high death- 
tate of that country in 1873. 

The difference between the birth-rate and the 
death-rate constitutes the natural increase or 
decrease of any population. In most of the 
countries shown in the table the increase 
amounts to from five to 15 per 1000 of the living 
population annually. 

A large excess of the birth-rate over the death- 
rate, such as exists in England and in Germany, 
constitutes an undoubted element of national 
strength. In France the excess of births over 
deaths is very small, and has been constantly 
diminishing for several years, until in 1890 there 
was an actual excess of deaths over births. This 
condition is viewed with alarm by intelligent 
French writers, and is termed by M. Cheysson 
a ‘‘national peril.’’ He states as among the 
causes of the low birth-rate of France, ‘‘ the 
growth of large towns, debauchery, overcrowd- 
ing in manufacturing centers, the French law 
of inheritance, and the ‘moral restraint’ of 
Malthus, practised not by the poorer class, who 
are prolific, but by the well-to-do classes, who 
are systematically sterile.’’ 

The excess of the birth-rate over the death- 
rate in the New England States having registra- 
tion is neither so high as that of England nor so 
low as that of France. 

The actual increase of the population is gov- 
erned not only by the difference between the 
birth and death-rates, but also by the balance 
between the two factors of immigration and emi- 
gration. In Ireland, for the past 4o years or 


more, while the birth-rate has constantly exceed-_ 
ed the death-rate, the loss by emigration has 
been so great as to far outweigh the natural in- 
crease of the population. 

War, famine, epidemics, overcrowding in 
cities, and bad sanitary conditions generally in- 
crease the death-rate. For many years the 
price of wheat has been quoted annually in the 
British Registration Reports, where it was 
shown by Dr. Fan that scarcity and high prices 
were not only coincident with a diminished mar- 
tiage-rate, but also with an increased death-rate. 
In Massachusetts, during the years of war 
(1861-65), the natural increase of the population 
by excess of births over deaths fell to an annual 
average of 3.5 per 1000, and for the year 1864 it 
was only 1.3 per 1ooo. In the five years previous 
to the war an average excess of 11.5 per 1000 
prevailed. 

Sex.—In all countries having registration, the 
number of male births is uniformly greater 
than that of female births. The following table 
presents the ratio of male to female births in 
the several countries and States : 


Males Born to 


COUNTRIES. every 1,000 Fe- 
males Born. 
England and Wales, 10 years, 1870-79. 1,039 
Ireland, aa a ke 1,056 
Scotland, fh ts i 1,057 
Belgium, a 5S Re 1,059 
Holland, Ae Oe cr 1,061 
German Empire, a be ae 1,062 
Switzerland, ie He fe 1,063 
France, a8 ‘7 Bs 1,064 
Austria, 4 34 ae 1,068 
Italy, os ee Me 1,071 
Massachusetts, 40 Years, 1853-92...++006 1,056 


DEATH-RATES, 


The death-rates of countries and of cities are 
influenced by a variety of conditions, such as 
sex, age, climate, occupation, and other minor 
catses. 


-countries. 
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Since the death-rate of females is generally 
less than that of males, those countries in which 
the females are largely in excess of the males 
would, other things being equal, have a lower 
death-rate than countries in which the sexes 
are equal in numbers. 

The proportion of males to females in Eng- 
land, as well as generally throughout North- 
western Europe, is about 95 males to 100 females. 
In Central Europe, including Germany, France, 
and Austria, it is about 97 males to too fe- 
males. 

In Southern Europe the sexes are more nearly 
equal in distribution, or in the ratio of 99.2 
males to 100 females, while in Greece there is a 
decided excess of males in the ratio of 113 to 100 
females. 

In the United States the males are slightly 
in excess, but in the New England States 
the females are in excess, in the ratio of 94 
males to 100 females. The average death- 
rate of Europe, excluding Russia, for 19 years 
(1865-83) was 25.8 per 1000, while that of Russia 
was, for the same period, 35.7. Some allowance 
must undoubtedly be made for differences in the 
degree of accuracy of registration in different 
But the average figures at the head 
of the columns in the table on a preceding page 
may be taken as fairly accurate. 


DEATH-RATES OF SEXES PER 1,000, 


Deaths 
of Males 
tO 1,000 
Fe- |Females, 
COUNTRIES. Years. | Males. | males. jin Equal 
Num- 
bers Liv- 
ing. 
Emglatid: © cases. 1838-91 22.6 20.5 1,128 
ee SSB AGh oye aed uitop ds Gann aI.5 19-0 1,102 
IBGUSS Anas. lessees 60 years 30.2 27.7 1,090 
Stacie sieietisielsict.e s Reap ere usa 26.9 21.6 1,245 
Ve ee Sot a 1890..+06+ 24.9 20.2 1,233 
SCOULARAN .sicce cms sere ROGLctarsinve 21.2 20.3 1,044 
MER teRiic leas ies T892..k00» 19.1 18.1 1,055 
Belgium nog eodaene 1861-70 24.1 23.4 1,030 
SE Re cic 1887. «sees 20.3 18.3 1,109 
LANL) cietetdialy «ieieis.ee's's\s MOGy saeuer 27.5 27.2 I,O1r 
Massachusetts.,.... 6 census 
years. 20.5 19.2 1,067 
pee oe ate 1890. eves 20.0 18.9 1,059 
New Hampshire. ..|1890...... t9.8 1Q.1 1,037 
Rhode Island. ......|1890...... 20.8 19.3 1,078 
GomMecheut. ase. |T8Q0s 060 e- 18.8 17.6 1,064 
IViEAMIELO MAC sG 9 oreis:ei 5 -oiva EOBS sa anita 16,0 16,2 988 


A peek’ has a greater effect upon the 
death-rate than any other condition. In a popu- 
lation-or community composed entirely of little 
children under five years of age, or of old peo- 
ple above the age of 70, the death-rate will be 
very high; while another community, com- 
posed entirely of young and yigorous persons 
between the ages of 10 and 20, as, for example, 
a large school or college, will have a death-rate 
considerably below that of the population at 
large. The vitality, or, in technical terms, the 
specific intensity of life, is greatest in such a 
community or population, 

The actual death-rate for each sex at different 
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- ages or periods of life is shown in the following 


table : 


DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 OF THE LIVING POPULATION 
AT EACH AGE AND BY SEXES, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
S1x CENSUS 
YEARS, 1860-85. 


ENGLAND, 
1871-80. 


AGES. 


The general death-rate of the United States 
cannot be stated with accuracy, since no at- 
tempts have been made to secure registration of 
deaths for the whole country except in the cen- 
sus years, and the returns of these years are 
deficient. Dr. Billings estimates the death-rate 
of the census year for which deaths were regis- 
tered (June, 1879-May, 1880, inclusive) as 18 per 
tooo. (For 1890, see DEATH-RATE.) 

illegitimacy.—Illegitimacy has a decided 
effect upon infant life. The investigations made 
by a parliamentary commission in 1871, relative 
to the mortality of such children, showed that 
out of the illegitimate children born in England, 
averaging from 60 to 70 per Iooo of all births, 
scarcely Io per cent. lived to become adults. 
The causes of this excessive mortality were arti- 
ficial nursing, neglect, poverty, ignorance, and 
indifference of the mothers. 

Illegitimate births may be stated as a ratio of 
the general population, or as a ratio of the total 
births, or they may be compared with the num- 
ber of unmarried women living at child-bearing 
ages, the latter being the most accurate method. 
The common method is the comparison with the 
total births. 

The illegitimate birth-rate presents very great 
differences in different countries. The follow- 
ing are the illegitimate birth-rates for certain 
countries of Europe for the 19 years (1865-83) : 


COUNTRIES HAVING VERY HIGH ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH- 
RATES, 


Number of Illegiti- 
mate Children in each 
1,000 Births. 


COUNTRIES. 


152 
134 
132 
104 
Ior 


seeerece " 124 
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COUNTRIES HAVING Low ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH-RATES, 


Illegitimate Chil- 
dren in each 1,000 
Births. 


A eabeiacataie [a awl visisia’afolsin s/eidia'ante sieve wk 34 
Heine esi Mal alvialwe Ne cia <eis ae eeelce « 29 

antelbiaiaieisinctni veel aalaia sivieeie si kiaia’s 26 
ee a ee es 12 


binrais aletSiptninis whelatel GN) alo/ainicl haan <iazslace 6 


COUNTRIES. 


Average ..... : 


ee ry . 21 


In a valuable statistical paper, Sir R. W. 
Rawson states that the illegitimate birth- 
rate is in excess where the proportion of males 
is lowest, and also coincides with a large pro- 
ae of late marriages of females. He adds, 

urther, that compulsory military service and 
large standing armies probably increase the 
Tatio of illegitimate births. 

There is a wide difference in the illegitimacy 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate births in each for the 
period in question being as follows: England, 
53 per 1000 ; Scotland, 92 per 1000; Ireland, 26 
per I00o. 

That illegitimacy is diminishing in England 
is shown by the fact that the illegitimate birth- 
rate for the decade 1841-50 was 67 per 1000 ; for 
the next four decades, up to 1890, it was succes- 
sively 65, 61, 50, and 47 per 1000, and had still 
further dropped to 42 in 1891. 

The illegitimate births in the Australian colo- 
nies were in earlier years less in proportion to 
the total births thanin England, but have grad- 
ually increased, till in some of the colonies they 
are a little higher. 

The following are the ratios in the principal 
colonies for a period of 18 years, ending with 
1889, and for the single year 18go : 


1872-89 1890. 
JC Cl eS ae 42.5 --. 49-8 per 1,000 births. 
New South Wales.... 43-9........ ice Mes es Be 
ueensland............ ce ee 46.8 ‘* £ 
ew Zealand ........ iy am at Die oe 


Ilegitimacy, as might be expected, appears to 
be much more prevalent in urban than it isin 
rural populations. The following table, pub- 
lished by the Statistical Department of the 
Argentine Republic in 1886, presents the num- 
ber of illegitimate births in some of the largest 
foreign cities, 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS TO EVERY 1,000 CHILDREN 


BORN. 

DU CEIE AL. \cacivisiepivciecire a4 PEs CL agar ae p0.00, 06 eer 
PBI dip aio miele xr ien. <i 3G. PRAM DATE cnn inesernes 138 
Munich ..... -- 439 Frankfort .. 132 
Stockholm... .. oe. 399 Antwerp... - « 129 
IE DESE cn ciel ee.cir a'8p056 299 Cologne ....... sale E24 
Copenhagen .....+-+.--- ZA INNES eatin 182010615 =< 01.0 89 
EAS ace snje.0 sce (0vitelnwes 268 Rotlerdamss<casececvs 76 
St, Petersburg........++ 236 Buenos Ayres........ 74 
MEAN nn Ba tiara cldair.deis ese 204, Melbotirne...-ccc«.¢ 69 
CIEE e'salni ts). io ow alain ene 594 LONGOY 5.0 cieciienesccs ere 
RUCHED CS Ciigue ssid comsi'e,s Ayia) ecela e's 189 


In the New England States, the illegitimate 
birth-rate is quite low in comparison with that 
of most foreign countries having registration. 
For the 19 years ending with 1883, it was as fol- 
lows in the four States mentioned : 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS PER 1,000 LIVING BIRTHS. 


Vermont... cece. cess e ceeter eee cones eeeeeees 2g 
WCOMMECHCEE oi. cts cj Maiwicie ciann tein sacipenene ie Heme 
IR redee Wala il sarc isieiehs siet asieipiotrictoleicteinne spat claivie 10 
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The ratio in Massachusetts has been variable, 
as is shown by the following: For the decade 
ending with 1880, the average was 14.4 illegiti- 
mates per 1000 births ; 1890, 19.4 per 1000 births. 

For the past six years, however, there has 
been a decrease, the statistics being as follows : 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH-RATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1887-92. 


ees Ra Ee a RW See We Kaine bieinibusretace gE aS ee Misremve sas 21.8 
HG elajale nines ns Sin epee Sette ieieis are. Simnueieie ste seemteeteteteieants 19.3 
MUS c,<niane sive sic ieis.c,e wininiule Sale e erate tie ciernere teenie 18.3 
RHI atain leteiece 2 <imN, 50 6756) 6)6.0.15/0, 4) 00:16 ie ora, a ace meme ete 20.9 
POCE eR cere ne nis Gate mk Mmialacaln tia/eie apts Notte atone bh hae 
oe RAS OSS SOT SOIC ACEC TERIOR ethene chontiGing, I5.0 


The above article was prepared for this en- 
cyclopedia by Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 

(Concerning the significance of a decreasing 
birth-rate, we abridge an article by J. L. Brow- 
nell in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Soczal Sczence, July, 1894.) The 
fact of a decreasing birth-rate has been vari- 
ously interpreted by various authors. The Mal- 
thusian theory is well known, 


lt affirms that population has the ‘constant tendency 
to increase beyond the means of subsistence,’’* that 
“population, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself 
every 25 years, or increases in a geometrical ratio,” + 
and that, ‘‘considering the present state of the earth, 
the means of subsistence, under cir- 
eS the sone favorable - nee 
man industry, could not possibly be . 
made to increase faster than in an Malthusian- 
arithmetical ratio;” therefore ‘“‘the in- 
crease of the human species can only be 
kept down to the level of the means of 
subsistence by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as a check upon the greater 
power,’ ¢ that is, the power of population. The pos- 
sible checks upon this rapid increase of population are 
the preventive check, peculiar to man because of his 
superior reasoning powers and his will, and the positive 
check, to which plants and animals are also subject. 
The preventive check most strongly approved by Mal- 
thus is moral restraint, which he defines as “ta restraint 
from marriage from prudential motives, with a con- 
duct strictly moral during the period of this re- 
straint,’’§ or as “‘the restraint from marriage which is 
not followed by irregular gratifications.’”’|| He con- 
siders it ‘‘the least evil that can arise from the prin- 
ciple of population.’’§ All other preventive checks 
clearly come under the head of vice. 

The positive checks he divides into two classes: 
Misery, which includes ‘those which appear to arise 
unavoidably from the laws of nature,’’** and vice, 
which includes ‘those which we obviously bring upon 
ourselves, such as wars, excesses, and many others 
which it would be in our power to avoid.” ‘They are 
brought upon us by vice, and their consequences are 
misery.” tt 

This view was much attacked even in Malthus’ day, 
especially by Godwintt(g.v.). Nevertheless, it became 
almost universally adopted. The question, however, 
assumed a new form in the writings of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. In_an essay on 


ism, 


the Theory of Population Deduced from 
the Bocuse Law of Animal Gepih Herbert 
ity published in the Westminster Re- Spencer. 


view in 1852, he first stated his ideas on 

population, which were afterward more 

fully developed in his Principles of Biology. Mr. 
Spencer treats the Malthusian theory from a strictly 
biological and evolutionary point of view. He agrees. 
with Malthus that population constantly tends to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsistence, but adds that 
this very fact is the cause of the progress of the human 
race. It stimulates man to greater effort, “‘causes a 
never-ceasing requirement for skill, intelligence, and 


* Malthus, Assay on Population, eighth edition, p. 2. 
{ He Lbid., p. 6. §/bzd.,p.8. || Lézd., p. 8. 

D7 *# Tbid., p. 9. ++ Lbzd., p. 9- 
tt Godwin, Lxgutry Concerning Population, 1820. 
Book i., ch.1v., p. 27. 
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self-control; involves therefore a constant exercise of 
these and gradual growth of them.”* ‘‘ Excess of fer- 
tility, through the changes it is ever working in man’s 
environment, is itself the cause of man’s further evolu- 
tion; and the obvious corollary here to be drawn is 
that man’s further evolution so brought about, itself 
necessitates a decline in his fertility.’+ The latter 
clause is Mr. Spencer’s peculiar contribution to the 
subject. He holds that throughout the vegetable and 
the animal world, and in the human race itself, ‘‘indi- 
viduation and genesis are necessarily antagonistic,’’+ 
by individuation meaning ‘‘all processes by which in- 
dividual life is completed and maintained,” and by 
genesis “all processes aiding the formation and per- 
fecting of new individuals.” He therefore concludes 
that ‘the further progress of civilization which the 
never-ceasing pressure of population must produce 
will be accompanied by an enhanced cost of individua- 
tion,” § and consequently by a diminishing birth-rate. 
In his speculative thought upon the future of the hu- 
man race, Mr. Spencer sees that the highest product of 
evolution will be “a form in which the amount of life 
shall be the greatest possible, and the births and 
deaths the fewest possible.’’|| 

A new development of the question has arisen with 
modern industrial discussions, led by Dr. George Han- 
sen in Germany; M. Levasseur, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and M. Dumont in France; Dr. George Blundell Long- 
staff, and Dr. J. Milner Fothergill in England; and Dr. 
John S. Billings, Dr. Cyrus M. Edson, and President E. 
B. Andrews in the United States. si 

Mr. Levasseur maintains that inequalities of pro- 
duction and consumption are primarily the causes of 
changes in the rate of the increase of population. 

“The increase of AA se is dependent upon the 
sum of its means of subsistence and the sum of its 
wants, and hence between the terms 
population, production, and consump- 
tion there exists an intimate relation. 
But it is not unchangeable. This is one 
reason why in every population there 
are both rich and poor, why peoples 
and individuals may enrich or impover- 
ish themselves, and in consequence why the number of 
inhabitants of a country may increase rapidly or 
slowly, remain stationary or diminish.’”’4 

M. Levasseur considers the conditions in France 
most favorable from an economic point of view. In 
his opinion it is very desirable that each generation 
should be born into a better condition than that of the 
preceding generation, and that the standard of life 
should be raised; this result, he says, will happen, as 
it has happened in France, where wealth increases 
faster than population and is widely diffused.** 

From a political point of view he considers the ques- 
tion very serious. On the whole, however, he ap- 
powen of the present condition of population in 

rance. 

M. Dumont holds that wealth is not the cause of the 
diminishing birth-rate, but only the condition ; that, 
tho on the surface the decrease of population is an 
economic question, at bottom it is intellectual, political, 
and esthetic; that as the desire to rise in the industrial, 
intellectual, political, or esthetic world increases, the 
birth-rate diminishes. ++ 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows statistically that ‘a low 
birth-rate goes hand in hand with high wages and the 
spread of education,” and that “it also appears to be 
particularly associated with democratic aspirations, 
and still more with a lessening of religious belief 
on the part of the people, and a modification of the old 
ideas of resignation and submission to their lot.’”’tt 

Dr, Hansen,§§ Dr. Longstaff, || and Dr. Fothergill,¢ 
show especially the evil influences of city life upon the 
population, both in weakening the vitality and in di- 
minishing the birth-rate. Dr. John S, Billings,*** Dr. 


Economic Con- 
siderations. 


*Spencer, Principles of Biology, ii., part vi., p. 490. 

+ Lbid., p. 501. Lbid., p. 409. x § Te. hon 

| Zbzd., p. 506. 

“Levasseur, La Population Francaise, iii., p. 27. 

** Jhid., p. 223. 

++ Dépopulation et Civilization, p. 356. 

${P. Leroy-Beaulieu, The Jnfluence of Civilization 
upon the Movement of Population (Economiste Fran- 
¢ais, September 20 and 27, 1890, and the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Soctety of London, June, 1891). 

§§ Hansen, Die dvet Bevilkerungstufen. 

||| Longstaff, Studies zn Statistics. 
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Cyrus M. Edson,* and President E. B. Andrews t have 


studied the question as it is presented in the United © 


States. President Andrews, tho he refuses to adhere 
strictly to the classical Malthusian doctrine, accepts 
the main principle that subsistence is limited, and that 
therefore some checks are necessary to keep the popu- 
lation within the limits of subsistence. r. Billings 
and Dr. Edson discuss the diminishing birth-rate in the 
United States and its probable causes. 

The generalizations tentatively reached by all these 
inquirers are that civilization in general checks the 
rate of increase of population, in spite of a diminishing 
death-rate ; that city life is, on the whole, unfavorable 
to the natural increase of population, and that what 
the economists call the “raising of the standard of 
life’ operates in the same way. : 

It has been assumed that the changes in the mar- 
riage-rate and the marriage age will account In a great 
measure for the decreasing birth-rate; but another 
explanation is more than hinted at in the following 
quotation from Dr. John S. Billings: x 

“It is probable that the most important factor in the 
change is the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or 
prevention of child-bearing on the part 
of a steadily increasing number of mar- 
ried people, who not only prefer to have 
but p a children, but who know how to 
obtain their wish.’’t : 

M. Levasseur and M. Dumont evi- 
dently hold the same opinion: é ‘ 

“By prevision we-understand the human will re- 
straining or directing the reproductive instinct, with a 
view to bringing children into the world only at such 
times and in such numbers that the father can hope to 
support them and to educate them for a position equal 
tohisown. Prevision is the characteristic of the man 
who reflects, and who, conscious of his responsibili- 
ties, does not leave his destiny to chance. This virtue 
is the palladium of human liberty. The philosopher 
and the economist who believein that liberty ought, if 
they are logical, to recommend such prevision, recog- 
nizing that if it is useful in the great mass of actions, 
it is nowhere more opportune than in the grave ques- 
tion of the growth of the family and the education of 
the child. It is enough to lay down as a gen- 
eral rule that reason should control instinct.”§ M. 
Dumont says: ‘‘ The real cause of the decrease of our 
birth-rate is the wish to have few or no children, and 
that wish is determined by a combination of intellec- 
tual, moral, and esthetic tendencies peculiar to our 
people.’’| 

Dr. Cyrus M. Edson agrees with Dr. Billings that 
“the voluntary avoidance and prevention of child- 
bearing is steadily increasing,” but thinks that the 
principal cause is the physical and nervous deteriora- 
tion of the women of the United States; and this, he 
asserts, is largely due to the severe strain of modern 
life and education.” In fact, any one who is at all 
familiar with the statistical and medical literature of 
the subject is aware that the voluntary prevention of 
conception is the explanation of the diminishing birth- 
rate that is generally accepted by physicians and 
statisticians. 


Voluntary 
Prevention. 


Such are the prevailing views baste Never- 
theless, Miss Brownell, in the article referred 
to above, makes the point that 


‘““y, Whether ornot it be true that the means spoken 
of by Dr. Billings, M. Dumont, M. Levasseur, and Dr. 
Edson has become an important factor in the diminish- 
ing birth-rate of civilized countries, it is evident that 
itis not the only factor, and that, quite apart from 
voluntary prevention, there is a distinct problem to be 
investigated. ‘This is shown by the fact that the white 
and the colored birth-rate vary together. 

“a. Mr. Spencer’s generalization that the birth-rate 
diminishes as the rate of individual evolution increases 
is confirmed by a comparison of the birth-rates with 
the death-rates from nervous diseases, and also with 
the density of population, the values of agricultural 


* Edson, American Life and Physical Deterioration 
(North American Review, October, 1893). 

+ Andrews, Are There Too Many of Us? (North 
American Review, November, 1802). 

t Billings, 7he Diminishing Birth-rate in the United 
States (The Forum, June, 1893). 

§ Levasseur, La Population Frangaise, iii., pp. 218- 
20. 
| Dumont, Dépopulation et Civilization, p. 9o7: 

4 Cyrus M, Edson, American Life and Physical Dete- 
rioration (North American Review, October, 1893). 
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and manufactured products, and the mortgage in- 
debtedness. 

“3. The Malthusian theory in general, that popula- 
tion tends to increase faster than the means of subsis- 
tence, is not true of the United States at the present 
time. In the regions where wealth increases most 
rapidly the population increases most slowly.” 


She supports these 1 adeabay by careful analysis 
and elaborate tables drawn from United States 
Census Reports. By a careful comparison of 
the birth-rates of the white and colored popula- 
tions of the United States, she shows that the 
diminishing birth-rate appears in both classes, 
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and in the last decade even more among the 
colored than the white, and that therefore the 
cause cannot be mainly the voluntary preven- 
tion of conception, because this practice is 
notoriously the result of advanced civilizations, 
and much more prevalent among white than 
colored populations. Next she shows 

by comparison of birth-rates and deaths from neryous 
diseases, (x) that the conditions that cause a high 
death-rate from nervous diseases lower the birth-rate, 
and vce versa, and (2) that since intwo thirds of the 39 


States and Territories in which the phenomena oppose 
each other, the birth-rate is above the average and 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION, 1890. 


VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
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saree ae —1.21 +9.64* —2.39 —98.89 —70.00 
Lay eee +o.82* +9.67* +0.37* —2.29 24,908 
eet aa —29.50* —20.69* —2.18* —110.63* —14.00' 
Wyoming 29.50 20.69 a1 3 4 
‘Coherences with birth-rate........sessseeeeerseneeeenenes 17 16 12 - 
Oppositions to birth-rate......seseveeeeerevessereeevevees 29 30 34 9 
Total States and Territories........... neta auhaen Ralenotar ae 46 46 46 46 45 


In one State (Delaware) the mortgage debt per capita is the same as for the United States. 
: * Coherence in the phenomena studied. 


Birth and Death-Rates. 


the death-rate from nervous diseases below the aver- 
age, the variations above and below the average in the 
remaining one third must be proportionally greater ; 
in other words, the conditions of life which cause such 
variations must be more intense. If civilization, as 
Mr. Spencer believes, be the cause of the lower birth- 
rate, we should expect a high civilization where the 
birth-rate is low. ‘These conclusions are confirmed by 
the statistics. y : w 4 

She compares the birth-rates with conditions of in- 
dustrial life, and shows that in 37 States and Terri- 
tories the value of the manufactured products per 
capita coheres with the death-rate from nervous dis- 
eases and opposes the birth-rate, and in four States 
the three cohere; thus in 4x of the 47 States and Terri- 
tories the value of the manufactured products per 
capita and the deaths from nervous diseases cohere. 

In 35 States and Territories the value of the manu- 
factured products per copie coheres with the density 
per square mile of area of settlement and is opposed to 
the birth-rate, and in three States the three cohere, 
making 38 States and Territories in which the value of 
the manufactured products per capita and the density 
of population cohere. : 

In 33 States and Territories the value of the manu- 
factured tees per capita coheres with both the 
density o peek Saar and the deaths from nervous 
diseases and opposes the birth-rate, while in two States 
the four cohere. ‘Thus in 35 of the 47 States and Ter- 
ritories in the United States, the conditions of density, 
manufactured wealth, and deaths from nervous dis- 
eases are similar, and in 33 of these States and Terri- 
tories they directly oppose the birth-rate. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from such facts is 
that the conditions of advancing civilization are actu- 
ally lowering the birth-rate, and that the conditions 
ofa simpler agricultural life favor a high birth-rate. 

If the average rates for the United States in 1880 and 
in 1890 be compared, the results obtained from the 
preceding detailed comparisons are confirmed. The 
birth-rate has diminished from 30.95 per 1000 of 
population to 26.68.* The value of agricultural prod- 
ucts per acre of improved land has also decreased: 
in 1880 it was $7.77; in 1890, $6.88. The density per 
square mile of area of settlement has increased from 

1.96 to 32.16, and the density per square mile of total 
tana surface from 17.29 to 21.31. And finally, the 
value of manufactured products has risen from $106.50 
per capita to $149.63. 

See also DEATH-RATES and MALTHUSIANISM for vari- 
ous and contrary views. 

peer onees : The authorities noticed in this arti- 
cle. 


BISMARCK AND SOCIAL REFORM, 
OTTO EDOUARD LEOPOLD, Prince, von, 
long time Chancellor of the German Empire, 
we consider here from the standpoint of his re- 
lation to social reform. He was born in 1815 at 
Brandenberg, of an old family, and studied at 
Gottingen, Berlin, and Griefswald. In 1847 he 
entered the Landtag and attracted notice as an 
ultra-royalist. He was opposed to the scheme 
for the reconstruction of the German Empire 
proposed in 1849, and strove for a united Ger- 
many under the lead of Prussia. He was ap- 
pointed chief secretary of the Prussian legation 
at the resuscitated German Diet of 1851. He 
was sent later to Paris as Minister, and 
in 1862 was given the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs and the presidency of the Cabinet. 
Unable to pass the reorganization bill and 
budget in October, 1862, he closed the Cham- 
bers, and for four years governed without get- 
ting the sanction of the deputies. The people 
were looking for a coup d'état; but the death of 
the King of Denmark opened up the Sleswick- 
Holstein question, and excited German national 
feeling, which Bismarck was able to use by the 
acquisition of the duchies toaggrandize Prussia. 
He negotiated the neutralization of Luxemburg 
a ee 
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(1867), the humiliation of Austria, the reorgani- 
zation of Germany under the lead of Prussia ; 
he guided the Franco-Prussian War, dictated 
terms of peace to France, and was created 
Prince and Chancellor of the German Empire. 
He began a contest with the Catholic Church, 
expelling the Jesuits (1872). He presided at the 
Berlin Congress (1878). His later years have 
been busied with economic and social rather 
than diplomatic problems, and these we consider 
more at length. Since 1879 at least Bismarck 
has been considered almost the leading spirit of 
paternal State socialism. This, however, was. 
not to adopt a new policy in Prussia, but simply 
to carry out, or, rather, revert to the traditional 
policy of the Hohenzollerns. (See GERMANY.) 
It was the proud boast of Frederick the Great 
that he was ‘le rot des gueux.’’ Of all the 
governments of the seventeenth century, the 
Prussian was the first to seek the welfare of the 
whole community. The Prussian /andrecht 
recognizes the State as the protector of the poor- 
er classes, and one of its duties to supply suste- 
nance and work for those lacking means and 
opportunity of earning a livelihood. It was 
upon these clauses that Bismarck relied when, 
on May 7, 1884, he declared to the Reichstag his. 
recognition of the laborer’s right to work. _ Bis- 
marck himself once said: ‘‘ The kings of Prus- 
sia have never been by preference kings of the 
rich. Frederick the Great said, when Crown 
Prince: ‘ Quand je serat roz, jé seraz un vrat 
vot des gueux.’ He undertook to be the pro- 
tector of the poor, and this principle has been fol- 
lowed by our later kings. At their throne suffer- 
ing has always found a refuge and a hearing.”’ 

The principle of protection to which Bismarck 
reverted was the original and paternal policy 
of Prussia. Bismarck’s paternal socialism, thus,, 
is but a consistent following out of the principle 
of his masters. Yet how far he has carried these 
principles we shall soon see. They, however, 
must not at all be confounded with socialistic 
principles. (See Socrauism.) Socialism is demo= 
cratic, fraternal. Bismarck’s policy has been 
aristocratic, paternal. Few have persecuted the 
socialists as Bismarck has done, and few states- 
men have been so hated by socialists as Bis- 
marck has been. Their policies are radically 
opposite rather than identical. His drastic law 
against socialistic meetings and writings dates. 
from 1878. Up to that time Bismarck had 
planned no measures of repression against so- 
cialists. But in that year two attempts on the 
life of the Emperor enabled Bismarck to carry 
through a drastic bill of repression which has. 
been rigidly enforced until its failure to be re- 
newed upon its recent expiration by limitation 
of time. Its main effect, however, has been to- 
scatter the propaganda of German socialism 
abroad and to increase the real socialistic agita- 
tion in Germany. It shows, however, how little 
sympathy Bismarck has with true socialism. Of 
capitalism he is a far greater friend. i 

“IT wish,”’ he once told the Reichstag, ‘‘ I wish 
we could immediately create a few hundred 
millionaires. They would expend their money 
in the country, and this expenditure would act 
fruitfully on labor all round. They could not 
eat their money themselves ; they would have 
to spend. the interest on it. Be glad, then, 
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when people become rich with us. The com- custom itself toa little more socialism yet. We must 
meet our needs in the domain of socialism by reforma- 


munity at large, and not only the tax authority, 
is sure to benefit.’ 

Bismarck’s State socialism thus seems to have 
come from mixed motives—partly to take the 
ground from under the real socialists, partly, 
perhaps, from religious motives, mainly to serve 
and aggrandize the house with which he was so 
long identified. The religious flavor is not lack- 
ing. 


On April 2, 1881, he said: 

“T should like to see the State, which for the most 
fart consists of Christians—altho you reject the name 
Christian State—penetrated to some extent by the 
principles of the religion it professes; especially as 
concerns the help one gives to his neighbor, and 
Sympathy with the lot of old and suffering people.” 
_ So long ago as June rs, 1847, he declared to the Prus- 

Sian United Diet, which was not accustomed to hear 
such words from an obscure provincial deputy : 
_ “Iam of opinion that the idea of the Christian State 
is as old as the cz-devant Holy Roman Empire, as old 
as all the European States, that it is the soil in which 
these States have taken root, and that a State, if it 
would have an assured permanence, if it would only 
justify its existence, when it is disputed, must stand 
on a religious foundation.” 

But his main thought was for Prussia. 

He told the Reichstag on February 24, 1881: 

“Por me there has been but one compass, one pole- 
star, after which I have steered: Salus pudlica. Since 
I entered public life I have eften, perhaps, acted 
rashly and imprudently. But when I have had time 
for reflection I have always been guided by the ques- 
tion, What is most beneficial, most expedient, and 
proper for my dynasty, so long asI was only in Prus- 
sia, and nowadays for the German nation? I have 
never in my life been doctrinaire. All systems by 
which parties are divided and bound together are of 
secondary moment to me. My first thought is of the 
nation, its position abroad, its independence, our or- 
ganization in such a way that we may breathe freely 
in the world.” 

We are now ready to understand his State-socialistic 
measures. Asearly as 1847 he spoke and voted in the 
United Diet fora State loan to a private railway en- 
terprise, and from that time forward, 
whether as private deputy or minister, 
he never failed, when opportunity oc- 
curred, to promote the close connection 
of the State and the railways, always 
keeping in view the ultimate end of a 
thoroughly nationalized system of rail- 
way communication. While Germany _ was still dis- 
united, his motto as Prussian Minister President was, 
“The railways for the State.” When, however, the 
imperial throne was again raised, his motto became at 
once, ** The railways for the Empire.” Hehad no fear 
that German liberty and unity would “travel away 
with the first imperial locomotive.” 

A German writer has said of the nationalization of 
the railways in Prussia that it is a measure which 
“constitutes one of the most beautiful leaves in the 
Chancellor’s wreath of fame.” Certain it is that from 
the financial point of view, the policy inaugurated, or 
rather first seriously carried out, in 1876, has proved a 
great success, altho the plan has not yet been fully 
adopted by the Empire. ut this is only one portion 
of Bismarck’s socialism. When specifying in 1869 the 
articles which he regarded as most fitted to bear high 
taxation, Prince Bismarck included in the list tobacco 
and brandy. Of these two articles the Chancellor has 
endeavored to establish a State monopoly. 

Prince Bismarck’s attachment to State undertakings 
of this kind is primarily based on financial reasons, 
The monopoly appears to him the best means of rais- 
ing revenue upon an article which can with justice 
be saddled with heavy taxation. At the same time he 
holds that the State is likely to bea better and more 
conscientious trader than the private undertaker, 
whose ends begin and end with gain. From the social 
standpoint, too, he predicts good results from the ap- 
pearance of the State as an employer in spheres of in- 
dustrial activity upon whicha great number of people 
are dependent for their livelihood. When it was ob- 
jected in the Reichstag in 1882 that his monopoly proj- 
ects savored of socialism, he did not deny the imputa- 
tion, but welcomed it, observing: ‘‘ Many measures 
which we have adopted to the great blessing of the 
country are socialistic, and the State will have to ac- 
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tory measures if we would ete eg the wisdom shown 
in Prussia by the Stein-Har i Pere legislation re- 
specting the emancipation of the peasantry. That was 
socialism, to take land from one person and give it to 
another—a much stronger form of socialism than a 
monopoly. But I am glad that this socialism was 
adopted, for we have as a consequence secured a free 
and very well-to-do peasantry, and I hope that we 
shall in time do-something of the sort for the labor- 
ing classes.” 

_ Bismarck’s return to the principles of protec- 
tionism, which movement he commenced in 
1877, he also made largely for reasons of State 
socialism. His industrial legislation is, how- 
ever, a far more direct illustration of this. The 
avowed object has been to protect the artisan 
class against the growing power of capital, as 
represented in the factory system. : 

Bismarck’s extreme application of the princi- 
ples of State socialism, however, has been in his 
schemes for State insurance. They are the re- 
sult of organic development to be traced in the 
sickness insurance law of 1883, the 
accident insurance laws of 1884 and 
1885, and the old age insurance law State 
of 1887; all based on the princi- Insurance. 
ple of compulsion introduced in 
sick insurance legislation of 1854. 

Speaking of the first accident insurance bill of 

1881, Bismarck said : 

““The end I have in view is to relieve the parishes 
of a large part of their poor-law charges by the estab- 
lishment of an institution, having €tate support and 
extending to the entire Empire, for the maintenance 
of old and incapacitated people, just like the institu- 
tion of accident insurance.”’ 

_He held that the State had positive and active func- 
tions to discharge, and that in Christian, monarchical, 
and paternally governed countries like the German 
States the principle of Laissez-faire was inadmissible. 
“Thave a feeling,” he said, “that the State can be 
responsible for its omissions,’’ by which he meant its 
neglect to afford adequate help and protection to the 
weaker of its citizens. He not only demanded for the 
working classes insurance against sickness, accident, 
and old age, but he asked that the State would bear 
a fair share of the cost. Industry could not bear 
the whole burden, and it would be absurd to try to 
make the working man exclusively liable. So far as 
the present measure was concerned it was intended 
that the insurance Sig aa should be paid equally 
by employers, employed, andthe Empire. In propos- 
ing a national system of insurance, he held that the 
State could not fairly entrust the insurance of work- 
people to private adventure. ‘The corollary of com- 
pulsion is, in my opinion, insurance through the State— 
either through the Empire or the individual State; 
without that no compulsion, I should not have courage 
to exercise compulsion if I had nothing to offer in re- 
turn. ... If compulsion is enforced, it is necessary 
that the law provide at the same time an institution 
for insurance which shall be cheaper and securer than 
any other.” 


Bismarck’s least success has been in the lines 
of taxation. He made a bold attack on the 
t andot fue principle when he passed the 
Usury Law of 1880. This law was particularly 
intended to prevent the plundering of small 
land-owners and artisans by the predatory part 
of the money-lending community. 

It is by no means, however, the case that Bis- 
marck has been a consistent State socialist. He 
has refused, for example, to have anything to 
do with the principle of the payment of mem- 
bers. He refuses to be doctrinaire. He goes 
cautiously and experimentally. He said to the 
Reichstag, speaking of the insurance laws : 


“The domain of legislation which we enter with this 
law... deals with a question which will not very soon 
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be removed from the order of the day, For 50 years 
we have been speaking of a social question. Since the 
passing of the socialist law I have continually been 
reminded by persons in high and official circles, as well 
as by others in the popular classes, that a, promise was 
then given that something positive should also be done 
to remove the legitimate causes of socialism. I have 
had the reminder in mind /o/o dze up to this very mo- 
ment, and I do not believe that either our sons or 
grandsons will quite dispose of the social question 
which has been hovering before us for 50 years. No 
political question can be brought to a perfect mathe- 
matical conclusion, so that book balances can be drawn 
up; these questions rise up, have their day, and then 
disappear among other questions of history ; thatis the 
way of organic development.” , . 
This way Bismarck has steadily walked. His policy 
from first to last has been a protest against Individual- 
ism, against Ladssez-faire. On this subject Prince Bis- 
marck once expressed himself very forcibly in the 
Reichstag, when answering the criticisms of the Pro- 
gressist leader, in words which sum up his whole 
olicy. 
z Crore Richter has called attention to the responsi- 
bility of the State for what it does. But it is my opin- 
ion that the State can also be responsible for what it 
does not do. I do not think that doctrines like those of 
‘ Latssez-faire, laissez-aller,’ ‘Pure Manchesterdom in 
olitics,’ ‘Jeder sehe, wie er’s tretbe, Jeder sehe, wo er 
bleibe,’ He who is not strong enough to stand must be 
knocked down and trodden to the ground,’ ‘To him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath’—that 
doctrines like these should be applied in the State, and 
especially in a monarchically, paternally governed 
State. On the other hand, I believe that those who 
profess horror at the intervention of the State for the 
protection of the weak lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion that they are desirous of using their strength— 
be it that of capital, that of rhetoric, or whatever it be— 
for the benefit of a section, for the oppression of the 
rest, for the introduction of party domination, and that 
they will be chagrined as soon as this design is dis- 
turbed by any action of the Government.” 


On March 20, 1890, the emperor accepted Bis- 
marck’s resignation as chancellor, and General 
von Caprivi was appointed the same day in his 

place. This was due toa divergence 

of view between the young emper- 
Resignation, or, then just assuming the reins of 

power, and theold chancellor. Bis- 

marck insisted on maintaining his 
policy of stern repression of the socialists, while 
at the same time advocating State socialism, not 
going, however, so far as to interfere with 
wages. The young emperor, on the other hand, 
while following out the policy of State socialism, 
would not continue the socialist repression pol- 
icy, and would interfere more with wages in a 
paternal way. Owing to these and other differ- 
ences, Bismarck’s resignation was practically 
forced and accepted. Since then Bismarck has 
been in semi-private life, tho once elected 
to the Reichstag and accepting in order, from a 
national liberal policy, to vigorously criticise the 
Government. ‘This not only in the Reichstag, 
but in private, and through various organs still 
faithful to him, he has not ceased most vigor- 
ously to do to the undisguised annoyance of the 
Government. On a recent journey to Vienna 
to attend the marriage of his son, Prince Her- 
bert, he received an ovation along the whole 
line, and his influence to-day in Europe gener- 
ally, as well as in Germany, is still very great, 
and always cast along the old lines of intense 
nationalism, paternal socialism, coupled with a 
stern and aristocratic repression of democratic 
tendencies. Recently his ‘‘ reconciliation’? with 
the emperor has caused universal comment, 
and his eightieth birthday (1895) was celebrated 
by all Germany, (See Germany and SocIAL 
REFORM.) 
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Reference: Bismarck and State Socialism, by W. H- 
Dawson, to which book we are indebted for many quo- 
tations in our article. 


BLACK, JAMES, the first candidate of the 
Prohibition Party for President of the United 
States. He was born in Lewisburg, Pa., Sep- 
tember 23, 1823, and died December 16, 1893. 
Removing with his parents to Lancaster, Pa., 
in 1836, he worked in a sawmill and earned 
enough to engage a private teacher to give 
him instruction during the winter. In 1841 he 
entered the Lewisburg Academy. In 1844 he 
began the study of the law, and in 1846 was 
admitted to practice at the bar in Lancaster, 
where he resided all his life. In 1840 he 
joined the Washingtonians, the first temper- 
ance organization in his neighborhood. In 
1846 he helped to institute a division of the 
Sonsof Temperance. Prominentin the ‘‘ Maine 
law’’ prohibitory movement of 1852 in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Black was that year elected Chair- 
man of the Lancaster County Prohibition Com- 
mittee. It was largely due to Mr. Black’s per- 
sonal efforts that the Maine law movement be- 
came popular in Lancaster County and resulted, 
in 1855, in the election of two of the five tem- 
perance legislative candidates. Besides making 
speeches and writing for the cause, Mr. Black 
sometimes contributed as much as $500 yearly 
to it. 

The anti-slavery agitation about this time, 
and the Civil War a little later, interrupted the 
temperance work and engaged the attention and 
interest of Mr. Black. He aided in organizing 
the Republican Party in Pennsylvania, and was 
a delegate to the first national convention of 
that party in 1856. He was a Republican in 
politics until the formation at Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1869, of the National Prohibition Party. 
He was chosen permanent president of this 
body. At the new party’s Columbus (O.) Con- 
vention, in February, 1872, Mr. Black was nomi- 
nated as its candidate for President of the 
United States, and in the election that followed 
he received 5608 votes. For the four years from 
1876-80 he was Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of the Prohibition Party. 

He was also a most active temperance worker 
outside strict party lines. He was one of the 
founders of the National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. Having identified him- 
self with the Good Templars in 1858, two years. 
later Mr, Black was elected Grand Worthy Chief 
Templar of Pennsylvania. Mr. Black’s “‘ Cider 
Tract’’ caused the Good Templars to declare 
against the use of cider as a beverage. Promi- 
nent as a layman in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he was one of the 26 who in 1869 or- 
ganized the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Asso- 
ciation, 

Mr. Black owned probably the largest collection 
of temperance literature contained in any pri- 
vate library in the world, about 1200 volumes 
being included in it. Among the works pub- 
lished by him are a pamphlet entitled Js ¢here a 
Necessity for a Prohibition Party? (1875) ; 
Brief History of Prohibition (1880), and Hzs- 
tory of the Prohibition Party (1885). 


BLACK DEATH, THE.—The pestilence, 
or series of pestilences, known by this name 


Black Death. 


took place in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was a partial, if not the chief cause, 
of vast economic changes in England. So 
far as can be ascertained, the disease first mani- 
fested itself in Central China in 1333, and thence 
spread in a westward direction toward Europe, 
where its force was first felt in the southern 
countries. 

It appeared first in Italy, then crossed West- 
ern Europe, and arrived at the English ports of 
Bristol and Southampton in the summer of 1348. 
Whole districts were depopulated by its fright- 
ful ravages, and altho the old chroniclers give 
grossly exaggerated estimates of the number of 
deaths, itis probable that it carried off at least 
one third of the population. The scenes of 
horror and desolation which it caused beggar 
all attempts at description. 

One immediate result of the plague was a 
great scarcity in the number of available labor- 
ers, because, while all classes had suffered heav- 
ily, the poorest had yielded most rapidly to the 
dire disease. This scarcity of labor meant, of 
course, higher wages for the laborer. In the 
ease of agricultural workers this rise amounted 
to about 50 per cent., while in the case of skilled 
artisans, such as carpenters and masons, the 
same effect was felt, often more markedly. 
The nobles and landlords—the capitalist class 
of their day—objected, and, without waiting to 
call Parliament together, the king issued a 
proclamation ordering all men to abide by the 
rates which had been customary before the 
Black Death, and neither to demand nor pay 
higher wages. He also forbade laborers to 
leave the land to which they were attached, 
and assigned heavy penalties forsodoing. But 
the king’s parchment counted for no more, in 
the face of the needs of the country, than had 
Knut’s imperious command to the sea, centuries 
before. Parliament met in 1349 and made haste 
to ratify this proclamation by reducing it to the 
form of a statute—the famous “‘ statute of labor- 
ers ;’’ but such legislative measures werd hope- 
less against the demand for workers, and the 
very same men who passed these laws were 
themselves obliged to break them to prevent 
their land from remaining untilled. The peas- 
ants went freely into those districts where work- 
ers were most scarce, and found ready shelter 
and good wages. Complaints were constantly 
made to Parliament, and the ‘‘ statute of labor- 
ers?’ was again and again enacted with added 
penalties, but to no purpose. For once the 
worker was able to meet the capitalist with the 
advantage on his side. : ; 

In spite of the great rise in the price of labor 
the price of the laborer’s food did not rise in 
proportion. Food did not require much manual 
labor in its production, and hence the rate of 
wages was not much felt in its price. This will 
be the more noticeable when we remember that a 
fat ox could be bought with a sum equal to only 
six days’ wages of an ordinary mschanic, tho 


it should be borne in mind that oxen were , 


smaller then. What did rise was the price of 
all articles which required much labor in their 
production. Those who lost most by the change 
were the holders of large estates, who had to 
pay more for the labor which worked their land, 
and for the implements used upon it. On the 
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other hand, the peasant and artisan gained much 
higher wages, while the cost of living hardly in- 
creased at all. ‘They had exchanged their for- 
mer serfdom for the ability to earn not only the 
necessaries of life, but many of its comforts 
also. And these changes were so far-reaching 
in their effects that the landlords were obliged 
to let their estates to tenants who worked them 
on their own account, paying rent to the lord ; 
instead of, as formerly, compelling villeins to 
work them for the master’s profit. ‘Thus serf- 
dom practically came to an end, tho the 
land-owners and lawyers did all that they could 
to prevent it, and succeeded in putting many 
obstacles in the path of the peasants. The gain 
was not all on one side, however, as the peas- - 
ants began at this time to lose those rights in 
the ‘‘commons’’ and forests which until then 
they had enjoyed. 

Another of the important effects of the Black 
Death was the spirit of independence which it 
helped to raise in the breasts of the peasants, 
who now began to feel their power. It is worth 
while to note that successful revolutions are sel- 
dom the work of starving men. Empty stom- 
achs are not conduciveto that clearness of vision 
which is needed to plan and carry out such 
movements. The years of prosperity following 
the plague of 1348 had done more to open the 
eyes of the working classes than all the centu- 
ries of poor rations that had gone before. The 
new spirit led to the preaching of John Ball 
(g.v.), the Peasants’ Revolt (7-2), and the 
Golden Age of ‘‘ Merrie England.’’ The revolt 
was put down, but the victory really lay with 
the vanquished ; and from this time serfdom 
practically disappears from English history, and 
wages remain high till the robbery of the land 
by the landlords in the sixteenth century. For 
a study of the economic effects of the Black 
Death, see J. E. T. Rogers’ Work and Wages, 
and for a contrary view see Wealth and Prog- 
ress, by George Gunton. 


BLACK LIST, a list published or prepared 
by any body of men of the names of those whom 
they consider faulty in any way. It is specifi- 
cally used of official lists of insolvents and de- 
faulters. It is used in industrial discussions of 
lists of employees who for one reason or another 
—perhaps because of having led in labor agita- 
tion—employers agree not to employ. It is also 
used of lists of firms which are believed to treat 
their employees unfairly, and therefore which 
the preparers of the black list believe should not 
be patronized by the friends of fair treatment. 
(See also Wuite List.) The blacklisting or as- 
serted blacklisting by employers of their em- 
ployees who have been active in the cause of 
labor has been a fruitful source of complaint on 
the part of labor organizations, and some States 
have passed bills forbidding blacklisting. (See 
Conspiracy LAws.) 


BLACKSTONE, Sir WILLIAM, was born 
in London in 1723, and died in the same city in 
1780. A celebrated English jurist, he was ap- 
pointed in 1758 Vinerian Professor of Common 
Law at Oxford, and in 1770 Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas. His chief work, Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England, appeared 1765-68. 


Blackstone, Sir William. 


Eight editions appeared during his lifetime and 
continually after his death. 


BLACKWELL, ALICE STONE, born in 
Orange, N. J., in 1857, is the daughter of Lucy 
Stone (g.v.) and Henry B. Blackwell. She 
graduated from Boston University in 1381, and 
has been on the staff of the Woman's Journal 
(of Boston) ever since. 


BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH, M.D., was 
the first woman who ever received a medical di- 
ploma. She was born in Bristol, England, in 1821. 
Her father emigrated to New York, and from 
there to Cincinnati in 1838, where he died, and 
left alone a widow and nine children. As the 
father had left but little money, something had 
to be done ; and Miss Blackwell, who was nota- 
ble for decision of character, at once opened a 
boarding-school. She was then only 18 years 
of age, but her school succeeded well, When 
the school was closed in 1844, Miss Blackwell, 
whose energetic spirit had long been restless 
under the limitations which society imposed 
upon women, determined to enter if possible 
the medical profession. For three years more 
she taught in another school, in order to obtain 
sufficient means for a medical course, and then 
she applied for admittance in the Philadelphia 
medical schools. She was everywhere refused. 
After a course of private lessons under medical 
professors, she finally obtained admission to the 
University of Geneva, N. Y. She remained 
here for two years, and graduated with the high- 
est honors. Her propriety and discretion won 
for her the esteem of students and professors 
alike. After graduation she visited England 
and France, and studied for some time longer. 
In 1851 she returned to New York, and began 
the practice of medicine. At first other physi- 
cians refused to consult with her ; but she over- 
came all obstacles and secured a large practice. 
In 1854, with her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell 
(g.v.), she established the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children. In 1869 she went to 
London, and there established the National 
Health Society, and aided in organizing the 
London School of Medicine for Women. In 
1878 she settled in Hastings, England, and has 
worked and written on numerous social reforms, 
mainly on lines of social purity, municipal re- 
form, and the health and education of women. 


BLACKWELL, EMILY, was born in Bris- 
tol, England, in 1826, asister to Elizabeth Black- 
well (g.v.), and, like her, came with her father’s 
family to the United States in 1832. She com- 
menced studying medicine in 1848, but was re- 
fused admission in the medical colleges, and 
only allowed to attend lectures for a period in 
two others, till finally she was admitted to the 
medical college in Cleveland, O. Graduating 
triumphantly, she studied in hospitals and at- 
tended clinics in Edinburgh, Paris, and Lon- 
don. She returned to New York in 1854, and in 
connection with Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska (a Pol- 
ish lady), she established a hospital which in 
1865 was given college powers. A woman’s col- 
lege, it has been and still is a marked success. 
Dr. Blackwell is now one of the vice-presidents 
of and very active in the Society for the Promo. 
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tion of Social Purity. She is author of many 
tracts upon this and similar subjects. (See So- — 
CIAL PURITY.) Z 
BLAKE, Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., in 1835, of wealthy pa- 
rentage. Her father dying in 1837, his widow 
removed to New Haven, and Miss Devereux 
was educated there by private tutors. In 1855 
she married Frank G. Q. Umsted, a young law- 
yer, and resided in St. Louis and New York 
City, till she was left a widow with two children 
in 1859. She had already commenced writing 
stories, and had published a successful novel, 
Southwold. She now entered literature as a 
profession, residing in Stratford, Conn., New 
York City, and Washington. In 1866 she mar- 
tied Mr. Grenfill Blake, a young New York 
merchant, and made her home in that city. In 
1869 she became interested in the woman's suf- 
frage movement, and wrote and lectured con- 
tinually. From 1879-90 she was President of 
the New York State Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion. She has been active in the agitation for 
police matrons (g.v.), for laws for seats for sales- 
women, etc. Her lectures have been printed 
under the title of Woman's Place To-day. 


BLANC, JEAN JOSEPH LOUIS (1811-82), 
was born in Madrid. In 1830 he went to Paris 
and became a clerk in an attorney’s office. In 
1832 he went to Arras to act as tutor, where he 
resided for two years, making some mark asa 
writer on literary and political affairs. Return- 
ing to Paris, he founded, in 1839, the Revue du 
progres politigue, social et littéraire. In 
this he brought out his work L’Organzsation 
du Travail, which may fairly be called a French 
forerunner of Karl Marx’s Das Kapztal ; tho 
in its form being an appeal rather than a 
theory, it makes no pretensions to scientific 
precision. In 1841 he published his A7zstozre 
ade adix ans, which was an overwhelming in- 
dictmeft of the actions of Louis Philippe and 
his ministers during the years 1831-40. In 
1847 he published the first two volumes of his 
Histoire de la révolution francaise. The 
revolution which broke out early in the next 
year compelled that to be set aside. His popu- 
larity among the Parisian workmen secured for 
him a seat in the Provisional Government then 
formed, where he brought forward the proposals 
for universal suffrage and the abolition of slav- 
ery. He was also appointed president of a Gov- 
ernment commission for laborers. In Marcha 
procession of 200,000 workmen, headed by Blan- 
qui, offered him the dictatorship, which he re- 
fused. The Provisional Government estab- 
lished the Ateliers nationaux (¢g.v). which he had 
advocated, but they were started on such un- 
sound principles that Louis Blanc opposed them 
and demanded their abolition. He even charged 
the government with plotting their failure. 
After four months’ trial they were abolished, 
having proved a failure and a public nuisance. 
In June and again in August, 1848, he was ac- 
cused in the Assembly of complicity in the Com- 
munist outbreak of May. Being condemned bya 
large majority, he fled to England, where he 
stayed in exile for more than 20 years, finishing 
his (Zéstotre de larévolution francaise and writ- 
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ing his Wzstozre de la révolution de 1848 and 
other works. In 1870 he returned to Paris and 
urged the citizens to prosecute the war to the 
uttermost. ‘Till the time of his death he was 
elected deputy for Paris, always voting with the 
extreme Left. 


BLAND SILVER BILL.—A United States 
statute of 1878 (20 stat., 25); so called from its 
author, Richard P. Bland, a member of the 
House from Missouri. It reestablished the sil- 
ver dollar containing 412} grs. troy of standard 
silver as a legal tender ; but its special feature 
was a clause requiring the treasury to purchase 
every month not less than $2,000,000 nor more 
than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion and to 
coin it into dollars. (See SILvrEr.) 


A 

BLANQUI, JEROME ADOLPHE (1708- 
1854).—He is sometimes confused with his broth- 
er, L. A. Blanqui, the revolutionist, but followed 
quite a differentcourse. From 1830 to his death 
he was the head of the Ecole de Commerce of 
Paris, and in 1833 replaced J. B. Say as Professor 
of Political (and especially of Industrial) Econ- 
omy at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 
He was elected in 1838 a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences morales et politiques, and rep- 
resented the department of the Gironde in the 
Chamber of Deputies. His teaching in political 
economy was liberal and progressive. By no 
means a socialist, he yet favored many social- 
istic principles. The brilliancy and vigor of his 
language is another characteristic which has 
aided him much. He was the author of several 
works. Of these the most important are: Ré- 
sumé del histoire du commerce et de Vindus- 
trie (Paris, 1826, 18mo); préczs ¢lémentazire 
ad’ économte politique (Paris, 1826 and 1842, 
32mo); Hzstotre de léconomte politigue en 
Europe, depuis les anciens Jusgu’ a nos jours, 
sutute d'une bibliographie ratsonnée des prin- 
cipaux ouvrages d’économte politigue (Paris, 
1838, 1842, and 1845). This last work has been 
translated into several languages. Tho not 
of the greatest merit, it has nevertheless done 
important pioneer work in a needed study. 


BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSTE (1805-81), 
was born in Puget Théniers ; came in 1824 to 
Paris and became a teacher and student of law 
and medicine. On the breaking out of an in- 
surrection in 1827 he took his sword and joined 
the cause of the people, taking his part from 
this date in every Paris insurrection. Heedited 
Le 2 ged de la Société des Amis du Peuple, 
and for this was imprisoned. Complicated in 
various conspiracies, he was imprisoned for two 
years, in 1836, but was pardoned in 1837, In 
1839 he organized another insurrection, which 
was quickly put down, and Blanqui condemned 
to death—a verdict changed to imprisonment 
for life. Confined at Mont Saint Michel, and at 
Tours, he was freed by the February Revolu- 
tion of 1848. By February 25 he was in Paris 
and organizing the Central Republican Com- 
mittee. On May 15 he was captured and im- 
prisoned 10 years at Belle Isle and in Corsica. 
Amnestied in 1859, he was, in 1861, accused of 
conspiracy and imprisoned four years. When 
the republic was proclaimed (September, 1870) 
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he went to Paris and advocated the principles 
of the extreme Left, publishing his La Patrze 
en danger. After the Commune he was ar- 
rested by Thiers, and (1872) condemned to de- 
portation ; but on account of ill health was held in 
Quélern and Clairvaux, and pardoned by Grévy, 
June 9, 1879. He was elected deputy in Bor- 
deaux in 1879, but was declared ineligible. A 
mystic, a revolutionist, an autocrat, Blanqui 
was no mean thinker, and a convinced com- 
munist socialist. His main writings are L’ Lter- 
nité dans les astres (1872); L’ Armée esclave 
et opprimée (1880) ; Criétzgue soctale (2 vols., ap- 
pearing after his death, 1883). 


BLATCHFORD, ROBERT P., was born 
at Maidstone, England, March 17, 1851, and 
apprenticed to a trade in Halifax, 1864, serving 
seven years. In 1871 he joined the army and 
served till 1877. Obtaining work as time-keeper 
and clerk at 30s. a week, he married in 1880. 
He began writing soon after, contributing to 
The Yorkshireman and Toby. In 1885 he re- 
moved to London to join the staff of Be//'s Life, 
and wrote for the Sunday Chronzcle at its start 
in August, 1885, under the zom de plume of 
““Nunquam.’’ He soon declared himself a so- 
cialist, and has been writing on social questions 
ever since. In October, 1891, refusing to re- 
strain his pen, he left the Sunday Chronicle, 
and soon after, on December 12, 1891, issued the 
first number of 7e Clarzon, in whose pages his 
history has since been written. In 1891 he was 
named as parliamentary candidate for East 
Bradford, but soon withdrew, having no taste 
for politics. He originated the ‘‘ Fourth Clause,”’ 
about which so much agitation has been raised, 
and which practically laid the foundation of the 
I.L.P. Itreads, at present, substantially as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That all members of the I. L. P. pledge 
themselves to abstain from voting for any candi- 
date for election to any representative body who 
is in any way a nominee of the Liberal, Liberal 
Unionist, Irish Nationalist, or Conservative par- 
ties.’”” His latest volume, Werrze England, a 
series of letters on the labor problem to a work- 
ing man, which first appeared in 7he Clarzon, 
is now sold complete for a penny, and has 
reached a sale of well over a million copies. 


BLIND, KARL, the German revolutionist, 
was born in Mannheim in 1826. Even whilea 
student in Heidelberg and Bonn he began to 
organize revolutionary societies. In 1847 he 
underwent a short imprisonment for a tract, 
German Hunger and German Princes. In 
the revolutions of 1848 he played a prominent 
part at Carlsruhe and Frankfort. He escaped 
to Alsace, but took eee continually in revolu- 
tionary uprisings till he was compelled to flee 
both from Germany and France, since which he 
has resided in England, writing literary and po- 
litical articles. His views are of national as op- 
posed to international socialism and of socialism 
as opposed to anarchism. He strongly support- 
ed the movement for German unity in 1870. 


BLIND ASYLUMS, OR ‘SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND,”’—Bulletin No. 81 (Cen- 
sus of 1890) gives the following statistics for 
schools for the blindin the United States : 
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Blind Asylums. 178 Blind Asylur 
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DECADES. sr 
Total. Male. Female. Total. | Current. | Building. 
PISO LeU eersteteieveieeie) cales sible richele rete iets 56,485 255795 22,942 || $15,598,952 $11,909,514 $3,689,438 
31444 1,103 g2t $610,747 $514,134 $96,613 
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9,117 39316 31224 2,600,687 1,911,794 688,893 
13,856 6,493 5,819 4,207,601 3,022,201 1,185,400 
23,981 12,672 10,999 6,620,265 533395326 1,280,949 


The following institutions do not state sex in 
their reports for the decades indicated, which 
will account for the apparent discrepancies be- 
tween the items and total of the above sum- 
mary: 

The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind: Total number of pu- 
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pils, 1840-50, 817; 1850-60, 1112; 1860-70, 
1261. ] 
Ohio Institution for the Blind, Columbus: 
Total number of pupils, 1840-50, 603 ; 1850-60, 
785 ; 1860-70, 1316 ; 1870-80, 1544. ‘ 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Romney : Total number of pupils, 1880-90, 310. 


FOR THE YEARS 1880-89, INCLUSIVE. 


PUPILS, EXPENDITURES. 
YEARS. i 
Total. Male. Female. || ‘Total. Current. Building. 
Motel awnctanceine ealsnas BONO LG 23,981 12,672 10,009 $6,620,265 $5,330,316 $1,280,049 
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The West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind, at Romney, total number of pupils 310, wes Jnenuge Average 
does not state sex, which accounts for the ap- YEARS. Cost. oe ete ees 
parent discrepancy between the items and total oa i 
of the above summary. i ea ae aa ek 
The average annual cost and the average an- 1880..........s.0. Rec e | $321 $233 
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T880~90. . 2.6500: a Seas 288 232 blind in the United States in 1889 was 2931, 


The average annual cost and the average an- 
nual current expenditures per pupil in schools 
for the blind by years from 1880-89, inclusive, 
were as follows ; 


while in 1880 the number was 2041, an increase 
in the decade of 890. It must be borne in mind — 
that the apparent increase in the decade is due 
to some extent to the increased facilities for the 
reception and education of the blind in the 
schools established for this purpose. ; 
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BLISS, WILLIAM DWIGHT POR- 
TER, was born in 1856 in Constantinople, 
‘Turkey ; the son of Rev. E. E. Bliss, D.D., an 
American missionary. He studied in Robert 
College, Constantinople ; Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Amherst College, 1874-78 ; 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1878-82. He 
was settled over the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Denver, Col., but on account o failing 
health, he soon returned to the East, and was 
settled at South Natick, Mass. He was mar- 
ried in London to Mary Pangalo, in 1884. 
In 1885 he became interested in socialism 
through seeing the workmen in factory villages 
and reading Henry George and the Christian 
Union. In 1886 he entered the Episcopal 
Church, and took charge of St. George’s Church, 
Lee, Mass. Here he joined the Knights of 
Labor ; was Master Workman of the Assembly 
at Lee, and in 1887 sent to Cincinnati as dele- 
gate from the Knights of Labor, being one of 
the secretaries of the Union Labor Convention. 
The same year he helped start with Father 
Huntington, in New York City, the Church As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor (Cail). In 1888 he took charge of Grace 
Church, South Boston. He was nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts by the 
Labor Party, but declined the nomination. He 
was one of the founders of the first Nationalist 
club in Boston in 1889, and soon after, with 
other clergymen, organized the Society of Chris- 
tian Socialists. He also started the Dawn, and 
published it until 1896. Resigning his parish 
in South Boston in 1890 he formed the Mission 
and Brotherhood of the Carpenter, which has 
since grown into the Church of the Carpenter. 
In 1895 he commenced editing The American 
Fabian. He has done much lecturing for the 
Society of Christian Socialists, the Christian So- 
cial Union, and other organizations. He is the 
author of numerous tracts, mainly on Christian 
socialism. He is also editor of the (American) 
Social Science Library, author of the Handbook 
of Socialism (1895), and editor of this encyclo- 
pedia. 
BLOCK, MAURICE, was born on February 
- 18, 1816, at Berlin ; in 1818 he went to Paris with 
‘ his parents. Here his studies were pursued, with 
the exception of two years in Germany. Upon 
his return to Paris he was naturalized, and in 
1843 entered the Bureau of Statistics, where he 

had charge of the Department of Labor. In 
1862 he resigned in order to put to use the knowl- 

edge he had gained. He has received several 
scholastic honors, is a Fellow of the Superior 
Council of Statistics, and has been often intrust- 
ed with missions for scientific purposes. His Le 
Progrés de la science économique depuis 
Adam Smith (1890) Professor Seligman calls ‘‘a 
work which in some respects compares with the 
best production of recent times in any country.’’ 
He is best known, however, by his 77azté theo- 
vrigue et pratique de statistique (1886) and his 
various statistical writings for the French Gov- 
ernment, and in his valuable Annuazres de 
2 économie politique et de la statistique. 


BLOOMER, Mrs. AMELIA, was born in 
Homer, N. Y., in 1818, and in 1840 was married 
to D. C. Bloomer, of Seneca Falls, where she 
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resided till 1855. She commenced working for 
temperance and then for woman’s suffrage. 
January, 1849, after the first woman’s rights 
convention, she commenced the publication of 
the Zz/y, the first paper ever owned, edited, and 
controlled by a woman in the interests of wom- 
en. In 1852 she called attention to the style of 
dress since called by her name, though she did 
not originate it. She wore it, however, for six 
years. In 1855 she sold out her paper and moved 
to Council Bluffs, Ia. In 1852 she commenced 
lecturing, and continued till ill health prevent- 
ed, ending in her death in 1895. 


BLUE RIBBON MOVEMENTS.—A dis- 
tinguishing feature of many of the movements 
for the reformation of drinking men has been 
the bit of ribbon, generally blue or red, worn 
by the reformed men and others interested. 
The red ribbon was adopted by Dr. Henry A. 
Reynolds, September 10, 1874, as the badge of 
the Bangor (Me.) Reform Club, which he organ- ~ 
ized at that time, and which, consisting of re- 
formed drinking men, was the first club of its 
kind ever formed. Throughout the remarkable 
pledge-signing campaigns that followed in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Illinois, and other 
States, Dr.. Reynolds made the red ribbon the 
sign of membership in the clubs he started, and 
they came to be known as Red Ribbon Reform 
Clubs. The white ribbon was adopted by Dr. 
Reynolds in connection with the red, the former 
to be worn by women and by young men under 
18. The white ribbon is also worn by all ladies 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
But the blue ribbon has been associated with 
temperance reform movements more extensively 
than any other badge. It was adopted by 
Francis Murphy, and has been donned by very 
many thousands in this country whom he has 
induced to sign the pledge. 

The idea was borrowed in England. On Feb- 
ruary Io, 1878, aconference of temperance work- 
ers was held in London, and a total abstinence 
campaign was determined on. A central mis- 
sion was to be established in London, with town 
organizations in the provinces as the work 
spread. The blue ribbon was chosen, and the 
“*Biue Ribbon Army’’ was adopted as the name 
of the organization. Mr. William Noble, who 
took a prominent part in the inauguration of 
this work, had recently returned from a visit to 
the United States, where he had seen something 
of the methods employed in the Murphy and 
Reynolds movements. Pledge cards were issued 
and scattered throughout the British Empire, 
and during the years since they have been trans- 
lated into several languages, and have found 
their way into various countries of Europe, into 
Africa and the Sandwich Islands. More than 
1,000,000 pledges have been officially issued in 
addition to the pledges issued by independent 
workers ae gpeepee with the movement. A 
change in the name from ‘‘ Blue Ribbon Army”’ 
to ‘‘Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance Move- 
ment’: has been made, and several branch or- 
ganizations, such asthe ‘‘ Help-Myself Society” 
among men and the ‘‘ Help-One-Another So- 
ciety’’ among women, have grown out of the 
original movement. 
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BLUNTSCHLI, JOHANN KASPAR, a 
German jurist, was born in Switzerland in 1808. 
He graduated at Bonn in 1829. He was pro- 
fessor in the University of Zurich, a member of 
the Grand Council of the local Government, and 
strongly opposed the civil war of 1847-48. In 
1848 he became Professor of German and Inter- 
national Law at Munich, and in 1861 Professor 
of Political Science at Heidelberg. In 1864, 
with Baumgarten and others, he founded the 
Protestant Union, and subsequently presided 
over several Protestant conventions, and over 
the General Synod at Baden in 1867. He was 
in favor of a union between South and North 
Germany, and was elected to the Customs Par- 
liament. Bluntschli is the author of many valu- 
able works on politics, laws, and the sciences ; 
his best-known book in this country being his 
Theory of the State (translated from the sixth 
German edition by R. Lodge). 


BOHM, von BAWERK, EUGEN, was born 
February 12, 1851, at Briinn, in Moravia. Heen- 
tered the Austrian Ministry of Finance in 1872, 
where he remained until 1880. In the mean time 
he had received the degree of LL.D. from Vien- 
na, and had improved his two years’ leave of ab- 
sence to prosecute his sociological studies at 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Jena, under Knies, 
Roscher, and Hildebrand. In 1880, immediately 
after his installation as przvat-docent at Vien- 
na, he was called to Innsbruck. In 1889 he ac- 
cepted a councilor’s seat in the Austrian Minis- 
try of Finance. The best known of the impor- 
tant school of Austrian political economists, his 
main work is his Kapztal und Kafpitalzins, 
vol. i. (1884), a critical review of all theories of 
capital, translated into English by W. Smart 
(1890), under the title Cafztal and Interest, vol. 
ii, (1889), giving his positive theory of capital, 
and also translated by Smart as 7he Positive 
Theory of Capital (1891). 


BOILEAU (or BOYLEAU), ETIENNE, 
was born about 1200. He joined the Crusades 
under Louis IX. (St. Louis), was captured, and 
ransomed by that monarch ata high price. At 
one time Provost of Orleans, he subsequently 
became (1258-70) Provost of Paris. Boileau, a 
man of noble birth and incorruptible character, 
suppressed venality, meted out justice, estab- 
lished the police of Paris, and hanged his god- 
son for theft, and a friend for dishonesty. St. 
Louis, as a mark of confidence and approyal, 
sometimes sat beside him at the ChAtelet, where 
he administered justice. But the great work of 
Boileau was his compilation, about 1268, of the 
Livre des Métiers, a code of the regulations 
affecting the various industries of Paris. The 
exordium states the intention of the compiler 
to treat of (1) the trades of Paris, their ordi- 
nances and the breaches thereof, with the ap- 
propriate fines; (2) fees, tolls, taxes, and dues ; 
(3) Justice and jurisdictions in Paris and the 
neighborhood. ‘The third part either was not 
written or has been lost. The Regéstres so 
formed constitute a highly valuable record of 
the condition of industrial society at the time— 
its trade privileges, masters, apprentices, their 
number, conduct, terms of service, holidays, 
quality of work and of goods, prices, middle- 
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men, fines, dues, etc. This compilation has | 
been regarded as a landmark in the history of 
economics. 


Reference: Article in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Polit- 
tcal Economy, which we have here abridged. 


' BOILER-MAKERS AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS, UNITED SOCIETY OF 
(English), See TRADE Unions, section ‘‘ Eng- 
land.”’ 


BOISSEL, FRANCOIS (1728-1807), was 
born at Joyeux, in Vivarais. Educated by the 
Jesuits, he became in 1753 parliamentary attor- 
ney in Paris, but soon removed to St. Domingo. 
A contest with the Government over his profes- 
sion brought him back to Paris and kept him 
there 20 years. On the breaking out of the rev- 
olution he took an extreme Jacobin position. 
He is best known for his Catéchisme du genre 
Humaine (1789), in which appear many of the 
germs of later French socialistic thought. His 
first writing was Dzscours contre les Servt- 
tude Publegues (1786). 


BOODLE was originally a vulgarism for 
money, and more particularly for booty; a 
phrase used in barrooms and at the street cor- 
ners. Gradually some of the more vulgar and 
sensational newspapers began to make use of it 
in their articles dealing with the classes that 
were themselves in the habit of employing the 
term. Among these, the majority of the alder- 
men of New York City were numbered, and 
the bribes that these were supposed to be in 
the habit of receiving were referred to under 
that mame. The charges of bribery were 
brought prominently forward by the investiga- 
tion in 1886, by a committee of the Assembly, 
into the circumstances attending the grant by 
the aldermen in the previous year of a charter 
for a street railroad on Broadway in that city. 
jacob Sharp, a man largely interested in New 
York street railroads, was popularly thought to 
have bribed the aldermen to grant the franchise. 
Much interest in the investigation was manifest- 
ed by the public, and the terms ‘‘ boodle’’ and 
“‘ boodlers’’ were continually used by the news- 
papers. The general use into which the term 
was thus brought, added to the fact that it is a 
concise term, tended to purge it of its vulgar 
associations, and to give it standing in the 
vocabulary of the day. The term ‘‘ boodler’’ is 
now universally applied to bribe-takers, more 
particularly to those connected with municipal 
governments, and most accurately to bribed 
aldermen. (See BRoaDWAy STEALS.) 


BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY OF 
AMERICA, THE, employing some 200,000 
men and women, with factories in all sections 
of the country, manufacturing annually millions 
of pairs of boots and shoes, for which more than 
$200,000,000 are received, had its origin in an 
humble manner in what is now the city of Lynn, 
Mass.,where, in 1634, Philip Kertland established 
ashoe-making shop. From his beginning gradu- 
ally sprang, from time to time, more little shops, 
until 1750, when the first actual employing 
manufacturer appeared in the person of John 
Adam Dagyr, a Welshman, who laid the founda- 
tion of the modern trade. 
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Dagyr became known as the celebrated shoemaker 
of Essex, and was very successful, but eventually died 
a pauper. From this time the industry gradually 
developed and spread over Massachusetts, then en- 
tered New England, the Middle and Western States, 
Canada, and finally the Southern States. The manu- 
facturers of Lynn, with few exceptions, have confined 
themselves to the making of women’s sewed shoes, 
altho large numbers of men’s and children’s shoes 
have also been and are made there. The establish- 
ment of the industry in Haverhill made that the prin- 
cipal point for the manufacture of pegged shoes, 
mostly for women’s wear; and Marblehead, of historic 
fame, devoted attention mainly to the making of 
children’s shoes, while Brockton, Milford, Natick, 
and towns in Western Massachusetts made a specialty 
of men’s boots and shoes. Marlboro entered largely 
into the manufacture of women’s shoes. In 1812 boots 
and shoes were sent in wagon-loads from Lynn and 
Haverhill to New York and Philadelphia. ‘ 

The shoe factory of that time, where the shoes were 


‘cut, was a modest affair, being small, not larger than 


an ordinary house of the present day. The uppers 
were distributed to the wives and daughters of shoe- 
makers, to be stitched and bound, and were returned 
to the manufacturer, or, ashe was commonly known, 
the “shoe boss.’’ He then gave them out with the sole 
leather tothe shoemakers, to be made in little shops, 
generally about ro or 12 feet square; and oftentimes 
the kitchen or some part of the dwelling was utilized 
forthe purpose. What is known as the factory of to- 
day really began in 1857, when the manufacturers 
began taking advantage of the invention ofthe sewing 
machine, and gradually drew the work of stitching, 
and sometimes the making, within the factory. Up to 
the time of the advent of machinery the shoe towns 
presented as a feature the little shoemakers’ shops at 
every turn and on every hand. The introduction of 
machinery was followed by large factories, and the 
massing together of large numbers of men and women 
under one roof. Those little New England shoe- 
makers’ shops were really lyceums, and a wonderful 
aid in the educational development of the people. 
‘The daily newspaper was as much a necessity as the 
fire in winter, each workman in turn serving asreader, 
and the rest doing a portion of his work that he 
might not be the loser. Sometimes a contribution was 
made and a school-boy employed to read the paper. 
Every article was discussed fro and con; every work- 
man kept himself thoroughly posted regarding public 
events, and questions philosophic, theoretical, and 
practical received earnest attention. 

In 1859 a sole-sewing machine was introduced, and 
wrought a revolution in the trade. This was the inven- 
tion of Blake, but was remodeled and improved by a 
Lawrence mechanic, Gordon McKay, and superseded 
allthe then known appliances for joining the upper and 
sole together, and really made the factory system of to- 

Then in rapid succession followed machine after 
machine—skivers. buffers, edge trimmers, edge setters, 
channellers, beating-out machines, molders, heel 
polishers, pegging machines, sole cutters—and many 
more whose number is still on the increase. This 
divided and subdivided the work, until from a real 
shoemakerthe workman has become only about the 
eightieth part of one. In the department of women’s 
work the machinery as rapidly entered. From the 
Grover and Baker, the Singer, and many others, to the 
present time, the inventor has been on the alert, andthe 
same degree of subdivision is apparent. The present 
factory system was well developed by 1870. Since the 
McKay machine, the most important machine intro- 
duced is the Goodyear welt machine, which is destined 
to become, if it is not already, as necessary as the Mc- 
Kay. This machine in itsoperation approaches more 
neatly than any other yet devised the hand-work 
formerly done in the little shops. : : 

There are annually manufactured in the United 
States about 180,000,000 pairs of women’s and children’s 
shoes, and about 80,000,000 pairsofmen’s. Theaverage 
wages appear to be about $500 annually. The greatest 
distributing center is at Boston, Mass., more than half 
ofall shoes made being handled at this point; and in 
one State alone—zv7zz., Massachusetts, over one third 
of all these boots and shoes are manufactured. New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
have become important as manufacturing and shoe- 
distributing points. Before the factory system was 
established, the New England farmer became in the 
winter a shoemaker, and from Lynn, Haverhill, Bev- 
erly, Marblehead, Natick, and other places obtained 
his shoes and stock. So largely was this practised, 
that regular express routes were established and 
maintained for thistrafficalone, Organizations among 
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men and women working at the shoe trade have been 
many, and have generally resulted inmarked improve- 
ment in their condition. The first or- 
ganization was known as the Sons of St. 

rispin, existing previous to the factory Labor Organ- 
system, and did not appear as anim- | ; i 
portant factor. The See really im- izations. 
portant and effective organization was 
the Knights of St. Crispin, and to’every 


shoemaker the letters K. O. S. C. were familiar. In 
1864 Newell Daniels conceived the plan, and with 
some fellow-workmen in Milford, Mass., drafted a 


rough or crude constitution. Daniels went West, 
locating at Milwaukee, Wis., and there, March 1, 1867, 
established the first lodge, with seven members, one 
of whom, F. W. Wallace, gave to the order its name, in 
honor of the patron saint of the shoemakers. The 
German Custom Shoemakers of Milwaukee became 
Lodge No. 2, after which Daniels started on a 
propagating tour, and lodges were established in 
various shoe towns of New York, Massachusetts, and 
other States. The Grand Lodge was organized at 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1868, with representatives from 
60 lodges, and Martin Gavin as the first presiding 
officer. For five years thereafter the order was a 
power in the land, becoming the foremost trade organi- 
zation in the world. It made and unmade politicians, 
it started cooperative stores, it maintained a monthly 
journal, it fought against threatened reductions of 
wages, and succeeded in generally establishing higher 
rates of wages. The order grew until it became inter- 
national in its character, by éxtending mainly to Can- 
ada, until 400 lodges and over 40,000 members were 
borne onitsrolls. But discord arose anda rapid decay 
setin in 1874, thoan attempt, attended with partial suc- 
cess, was made in 1875 to revive the order. In 1877 it 
really did assume such shape and size as to successfully 
battle with and defeat the Lynn manufacturers; but 
again by 1878 the order was extinct, dying because it 
had undertaken a work beyond its strength. Then 
followed regularly annual reductions in wages until 
organization again appeared. In December, 1869, 16 
Lynn lasters (those working at that part of the trade 
known as lasting the shoes) organized the Lasters’ 
Protective Union; they being then among the poorest 
paid of any inthe business felt in a greater degree the 
need of union, The organization spread until to-day 
they claim about 80 unions and about 15,000 members. 
The Lynn union leased a hall, opened an office, and 
made its secretary its representative in all matters be- 
tween themselves and their employers, in reality, the 
walking delegate. Atthe formation ofa general organ- 
ization the general secretary, Edward L. Daily, was 
made the representative in all cases. 

The improvement in the condition of the lasters from 
the inception of their organization till its present time 
has been marked. 

The Knights of Labor were introduced into Massa- 
chusetts by a shoemaker, Charles H. Litchman, in 1878. 
The shoe craft of Philadelphia had already turned their 
attention to this organization, and their Hastern breth- 
ren gradually followed until the trade generally united 
in organization, but this time in conjunction with other 
occupations. The shoemakers remained with the 
Knights of Labor until 1888, when all but a remnant 
withdrew and formed the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
International Union, with Henry J. Skeffington as 
secretary. This year (1895) these various organizations 
have voted to enter into a small organization, the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ National Union. 

The various organizations of the shoe trade have 
many times locked horns with the manufacturers, and 
while sometimes defeated, have generally succeeded. 
The briefest mention of a few important occasions 
of this sort may suffice. Probably when all things 
are considered, the greatest strike in the trade was 
in 1860, beginning in Lynn. The panic of 1857 brought 
wages to a low ebb, and there was much suffering and 
discontent; and in consequence of the efforts of Alonzo 
G. Draper, afterward a brigadier-general in the Union 
army, a strike took place February 14, 1860, with 5000 
people parading the streets. For seven weeks parades 
were frequent, the city organizing by wards, the women 
operatives to the number of 2000 parading with the men, 
The shoemakers were then known as cordwainers, 
and during the strike they formed the Journeymen 
Cordwainers’ Association. In anticipation of trouble, 
Colonel Coffin, commanding the Eighth Regiment 
M. V. M., ordered Company F, known as the Lynn Cit 
Guards, to report for duty. They did so, but nearly all 
being themselves shoemakers, officers and men volun- 
teered their services to the strikers for escort duty, and 
being accepted, were thereafter a feature of the pa- 
rades. The strike spread to Marblehead, Beverly, 
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Natick, Marlboro, Milford, and other places, and was 
finally settled by a compromise. During the strike 
trips were made by the men and women to the different 
places where the strike prevailed, sometimes marching 
the whole distance, and indulging in a grand parade in 
the town visited. At other times clam-bakes, candy- 
pulls, and the amusement of escorting new converts to 
the factory to give up their job and go on strike en- 
gaged attention. ~The women were as zealous as the 
men, persuading weak sisters to join them and keeping 
their ranks firm. In Philadelphia in 1880, and again in 
1886, a protracted struggle ensued ; and New York and 
Brooklyn in 1886, Cincinnati in 1887, Brockton, Mass., 
1885, Marblehead, 1883, Haverhill, 1885, and Worcester 
County, in 1887, may be added to the important list. 
These organizations have been instrumentalin having 
boards of arbitration (¢.v.) established in several places. 
These boards have proved only temporary, and yet 
have accomplished something, the most notable in- 
stance being the joint board of arbitration in Phila- 
delphia, acting under rules which became known in 
the shoe trade as the famous Philadelphia rules. In 
Lynn and Beverly a municipal board served to form a 
channel for arbitration; in Brockton it was called a 
joint council ; and in Haverhill a joint board of arbi- 
tration. They are to-day largely replaced by the State 
Board. 

In spite of the factory system the workers in the 
shoe trade have maintained a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and have been able to keep the day’s work 
down to ten hours, with a prospect of shorter time ; 
and the rule isto pay wages every week. Ali reform 
movements receive strong support in shoe towns. 

A. A, CARLTON. 


BOOT AND SHOE OPERATIVES, NA- 
TIONAL UNION OF (English). See TRAbE 
Unions, section ‘‘ England.”’ 


BOOTH, CHARLES, born in 1841; head 
of a large shipping and mercantile firm of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and New York, undertook in 
1883 a detailed analysis of the census from 
1841-81 with a view of determining the shifting 
of population from one occupation to another. 
(See Statistical Society’s Journal.) In 1885 he 
began elaborate inquiry into the social condition 
of London, the results of which are embodied in 
Life and Labor of the People (Macmillan), of 
which four volumes are published. In 1892 he 
published the results of his inquiry into English 
poor law statistics, and recommended proposals 
for universal old age pensions from public funds 
(A Picture of Paupertsm, Macmillan). He was 
President of the Royal Statistical Society of 
London (1892-94), and isa member of the Royal 
Commission on Aged Paupers (1893). He mar- 
ried Mary, niece of Lord Macaulay. 

The following summary of the results of Mr. 
Booth’s investigations appeared in an article by 
James Mavor, in the Annals of the American 
Academy for July, 1893. He says: 


“By far the most important, in point of positive re- 
sults of the applications of modern scientific methods 
of research to the study of society, and specially to the 
problems of poverty, is the work of Mr. Charles Booth 
upon London. Mr. Booth has carried on his investiga- 
tion, independently of the Le Play method, and on 
different, tho somewhat similar, but less systematic, 
lines. He has conceived the idea of making an ex- 
haustive study of the population of London, from an 
economic point of view. With this object he has al- 
ready, by the aid of an army of assistants, thoroughly 
explored a great partof London. He has made a care- 
fulinvestigation of a vast number of families, and has 

leaned not all, but a large number of the relevant 

acts about them. He has classified these facts and 
drawn certain provisional conclusions from them. His 
work is indeed, in most ways, a perfect model of what 
such an investigation should be. The conditions of 
each great city are so different from those of every 
other that not until we have before us similar investi- 
gations of other cities shall we be entitled to form defi- 
nite conclusions about the poverty in them, 
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“Barly in Mr. Booth’s investigations he found it 
necessary to devise a classification which might serve 
as a standard forthe measurement of different degrees 
of poverty. = 

“The standard is as follows: 

“A. The lowest class of occasional laborers, loafers, 
and semi-criminals. 

“B. Casual earnings—very poor. 

“C, Intermittent earnings, ‘ ’ 

“PD, Small, irregular earnings, | Together, rate belts: 

“B®. Regular standard earnings—above the line of 
poverty. 

“FR, Higher class labor. 

‘“G. Lower middle class. 

‘““H. Upper middle class. é b 

“These divisions are of necessity arbitrary. In dif- 
ferent places, or at different periods in the same place, 
they would be denoted by different pecuniary amounts. 
Each division is, however, sufficiently permanent inits 
central idea for practical purposes. In London, in 
1886-89, when these investigations were made, the 
‘poor’ classes C and D comprised those who have an 
income of from $4.75 to $5.10 (18s. to 215.) per week for 
a moderate family; Class B comprises those who fall 
below this amount.* The ‘Zoorv’ may be described as 
living in a state of struggle to obtain the necessaries 
of life, while the very poor ‘live in a state of chronic 
want.’ 

“Here, then, we have a gauge by which to measure 
the standard of comfort of the people. The gauge is 
readily adjustable to any locality. What we need to 
do is by a general inquiry to fix the amount of the 
money wages applicable to each class with the relative 
numbers in family, and then proceed to discover b 
minute inquiry what the standard of comfort is in eac 
family over the different quarters of acity. This in- 
quiry involves a vast amount of time and trouble, and 
must be repeated at moderate intervals; but without 
such an inquiry our knowledge of the people, of their 
standard of comfort, of what constitutes poverty, and 
the extent of it is quite vague and indefinite. 

“The results of Mr. Booth’s investigations into the 
economic condition of a certain portion of the Sage le 
of London reveal many interesting points. In the dis- 
trict chosen by him for investigation in the first in- 
stance, East London and Hackney, comprising an area 
of about seven square miles in the east of London, 
bounded on the south by the river Thames, on the west 
by the city, and on the east by the Poplar marshes, 
there are about 900,000 inhabitants. Of these, 64.8 per 
cent. were above the line of poverty and 35.2 per cent, 
were below it. Of this 35.2percent., or 315,000 persons 
below the line of poverty, only 6000 were inmates of 
institutions ; so that over 300,000 persons were living in 
poverty in this area—one third of the population. 

“But of these 300,000 persons living in poverty, 128,- 
ooo, or nearly one half, were earning regular low 
Wages ; 74,000, or about one fourth, were making irreg- 
ular earnings; 1oo,oco, or one third, were making 
casual earnings ; while 11,000, or 4 per cent. of the poor, 
or 144 per cent. of the whole population of the district, 
belonged to the lowest class of occasional laborers, 
loafers, and semi-criminals. . 

“Here, then, it is clear that in studying the problems 
of poverty, we have to deal not alone with those who 
claim public relief as paupers, or who claim private 
charity as beggars, but with the great army from 
which these classes are constantly recruited, the army 
of those who live at or under the line of poverty—a 
great army living at a depressed rate of life, and tend- 
ing to reduce the vitality of the whole population. 

“But Mr. Booth has done something more than mere- 
ly discover the extent of poverty. He has made 
inquiry into its causes. Tre causes 
of poverty turn out not only to be 


numerous, but interactive. Thereisthe 
principal cause and the contributing Pevarl of 
cause; there is the cause and the effect overty, 


visible in the same person, or in two or 

more persons. Thus the poverty of a 

child may not be due to any fault on the part of the 
child, but to one or the other parent, or both. 

“This strictly empirical investigation of Mr. Booth’s 
reveals the following causes of poverty operating as 
principal or contributory causes: 

“Crime, vice, drink, laziness, pauper associations, 
heredity, mental disease, temper, inca acity, earl 
marriage, large family, extravagance, lack of wor 
(unemployed), trade misfortune, restlessness (roving, 
tramp), no relations, death of husband, desertion 
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*C. Booth, Life and Labor in East London, vol. YS 
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po coned death of father or mother, sickness, acci- 


ent, ill luck, old age. 

“It is difficult to give a fair idea of Mr. Booth’s in- 
vestigations from his voluminous tables. But, out of 
tooo paupers in Stepney whose cases were carefully in- 
vestigated individually, it was found that old age was 
the chief principal and contributory cause. 

“Old age was the principal cause in 32.8 per cent. of 
‘the cases. 
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As contributory causes: 
Old age contributed of the cases.. 17 be 
Pauper associations and heredity 
contributed chiefly with sick- 
ness, drink, and old age as prin- 
cipal causes of the cases......... 17 . 
Drink contributory cause, with 
sickness and old age as principal 
causes, accounted for the pau- 
perisnt Of. ... 2001... caakises econ 12 = 


While sickness accounted for an equal number. 

“ Altogether drink is returned as responsible directly 
“as principal, or indirectly as contributory, cause for 25 
per cent. of the cases. Mr. Booth, however, says ‘the 

roportion is less than might have been expected, and 
itis probable that closer research into the circum- 
stances and history of these people, if it could be made, 
might disclose a greater connection than here appears 
between pauperism and the public house. It is, how- 
“ever, noteworthy that the results shown agree on the 
whole with those of the two inquiries I have myself 
Seygeaet made into apparent causes of poverty. The 

rst, regarding 4000 cases of poverty known by certain 
of the School Board visitors, gave 13 to 14 per cent. as 
one to drink, the lighter percentage being for the 
greater degree of poverty. The second, regarding 
about 5000 people living poor and irregular lives, 
showed 1o and i: per cent., dropping to only 5 per 
cent. for about another 3000, who, tho poor, were more 
regularly employed.’ 

“In St. Pancras Workhouse the number of cases in 
which pauperism was due to o/d age as a principal 
cause was 23.4 per cent. : 
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“In St. Pancras Workhouse about the same number 
of cases were investigated, but they included a smaller 
number of permanent paupers than the Stepney house, 
whose figures were first quoted. The current cases 
exhibit the largest amount of drunkenness. The ‘ins 
and outs,’ or those who go tothe workhouse for a while 
and then leave, are specially notable for drunken 
habits. Forty-three per cent. of the ‘ins and outs’ 
were obliged to seek refuge in the workhouse on ac- 
-count of drink. 

“The details of Mr. Booth’s conclusions are to be 
found in his smaller volume on Pauperism. His main 
conclusion is that o/d age is the most frequent principal 
cause of pauperism, and he suggests as a remedy for 
this cause a national scheme of endowment of old age. 
Old age, then, stands first, sickness next, and then 
comes drink.” 


BOOTH, WILLIAM, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army,was born in Nottingham, 1829, and be- 
came a minister of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion in 1850. Heresigned his connection with 
the Methodist Conference in 1861, and after liv- 
ing for some time in the East End of London, 
started, in 1865, the ‘‘ Christian Mission,’’ which 
was the foundation of his present organization. 
The movement, which was even then of a semi- 
military character, did not make very much im- 
pression until 1878, when he named it the “‘ Sal- 
vation Army.’’ Since that time it has grown un- 
interruptedly and phenomenally in all quarters 
-of the globe. His skill as an organizer is best 
-shown by the strict military discipline which he 
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is able to maintain throughout the whole of the 
organization. In 1890 he published a book 
called Darkest England, which contained a 
scheme by which he proposed to grapple with 
the destitution that is eating the life out of Eng- 
land. This has led to a very important work, 
for which see SALVATION ARMY SocIAL SCHEME. 
General Booth has been accused of using the 
large sums given him for this scheme to further 
private ends, but an investigating commission 
vie completely vindicated him. (See SALVATION 
ARMY.) 


BOUCICAUT, JACQUES ARISTIDE, 
AND THE BON MARCHE.—The Magasin 
du Bon Marché, Rue du Bac, and adjoining 
streets, Paris, is a huge establishment for the 
sale of all kinds of manufactured goods, which 
employs some 3000 persons, superior officials, 
clerks, salesmen, and saleswomen, and attend- 
ants of various grades. The founder and build- 
er of this vast undertaking was M. Jacques 
Aristide Boucicaut. 

M. Jacques Aristide Boucicaut was born in 
1809 at Belléme (Orne). ‘The son of a hatter in 
a small way of business, he had to begin early 
his apprenticeship to a laborious life. 

Before long he came to Paris and entered as 
employee the Magasins du Petit Saint Thomas, 
where he rapidly distinguished himself, and be- 
came superintendent and purchaser. It was in 
1852 that he acquired the establishment, then a 
very modest one, called the ‘‘ Bon Marché,”’ to 
the development of which he applied all the 
powers of his high intelligence, prodigious activ- 
ity, accurate taste, and commanding capacity of 
directing a vast organization and at the same 
time keeping a firm grasp on the smallest and 
seemingly most insignificant details. 

From the day when he felt himself justified in 
counting on a durable success, he determined 
to put his philanthropic ideas into practice. He 
had set out from the lowest rung, he had pain- 
fully climbed all the successive steps of his busi- 
ness, he had seen other employees suffer, and 
suffered himself, from abuses inherent in the 
current modes of doing business ; his desire was 
that the experience he had so laboriously gained 
should not be lost, but should one day prove of 
service to all engaged in his branch of trade. 

M. Boucicaut’s material success was extreme- 
ly great. His establishment, when he acquired 
it in 1852, was doing a business of not more than 
418,000 a year; in 1869 the annual turn-over 
was £840,o0oo—an increase of 4500 per cent. in 
17 years. P 

July 31, 1876, witnessed the introduction— 
which had been delayed by the disastrous events 
brought upon Paris in the train of the Franco- 
German War—of a long-meditated system of 
profit-sharing by which a direct interest in the 
prosperity of the Maison Boucicaut was thrown 
open to a large and constantly increasing num- 
ber of its employees. A provident society was 
formed for their benefit, to be supported exclu- 
sively by sums annually paid over for that pur- 
pose out of the net profits of the house. 


A few details, extracted from the printed regula- 
tions of the Provident Society, will show what were to 
be the qualification for membership and the terms of 
participation, 
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Every employee who had worked continuously for 
five years in the house had a right to membership— 
unless he happened to belong to the small class of 
superior officials who already possessed a direct inter- 
est in the sales effected in their several departments, 
or in the general business of the house. This arrange- 
ment obviously provided for a steady annual increase 
in the number of employees to whom the benefits of 
participation were to be extended. ‘ 

Except in the opening year, for which a special ar- 
rangement was made, the sum annually paid over to 
the society out of the profits of the house was to be 
allotted in the following manner : 

A separate account, opened in the name of each par- 
ticipant, was to be yearly credited with a share of this 
sum proportional to the amount which the employee 
in question had received in wages during the year on 
which the division was made. 

Each such account was to be further credited in 
every Successive year with interest at 4 per cent. on 
the whole amount standing init. An annuity accumu- 
lating at compound interest for a term of years was 
thus assigned to each beneficiary. 

The conditions under which the capital sums ac- 
cumulated in this manner were to come into the actual 
disposal of the benefited persons were as follows: 

Amale employee, either on attaining the age of 60 
or oncompleting 20 years of uninterrupted work for the 
house, could claim cash payment of the entire sum 
standing to his credit. In the case of women the quali- 
fying periods were to be 50 years of age or 15 years of 
work. 

While a long deferred participation was thus created 
as the ordinary rule, exceptional cases were to be 
promptly provided for. Onthe death of a member of 
the society, of whatever age or standing, immediate 
full eee. to surviving relatives was statutably di- 
rected, 

In the event of disabling illness recourse could be 
had, subject to approval by the heads of the firm, to 
partial or entire liquidation of account. 

Such was M. Boucicaut’s plan for securing to his em- 

loyees an accumulated capital. The scale on which 
it was to be carried into effect, the actual amount to 
be in each or any year paid out of profits to the Provi- 
dent Society, he reserved absolutely for his own unre- 
stricted decision. 

Unfortunately it was on but two occasions, in 1876 
and 1877, that he was permitted to exercise this power. 
He died December 26, in the latter year, and ro months 
afterward death removed his son also. His widow 
succeeded alike to the ownership and direction of the 
house and to the maintenance of its organization and 
traditions. 

The property of the society amounted August 1, 
1883, to £26,453. 

In January, 1880, the proprietress of the Bon Marché, 
as an act of respect to the memory of her husband, 
carried his ideas a step farther by formally admitting 
into partnership with herself 96 heads of department 
and other employees, who put sums not less than £2000 
each, and not more than £4000 each, into the business. 
In some instances these sums, tho standing in a single 
name, were contributed by a group of employees, so 
that the benefits of partnership were actually extended 
to a larger number of persons than those named in 
the articles of association. 

The Bon Marché, since the death of Madame Bouci- 
caut, has been a partnership en commandtte by 
shares, directed by three managers. In 1887, when one 
of the medals of the Audeoud prize was awarded to 
this establishment, the number of the shareholders— 
almost all employed in the house—was 373: 239 em- 
ployees had an interest by participation in the profits 
of the whole house or those of their own department. 
The other 2y9r employees had an interest in the busi- 
ness which they transacted personally. 


BOUNTIES.—A dounty is a term in social 
science usually applied to a premium given by 
a government to promote some branch of pro- 
duction or industry which it desires to encour- 
age or aid, It is, however, also used for pay- 
ments of money to induce men to enlist in the 
army and navy. In Great Britain the giving of 
bounties of this latter kind has been common. 
In the United States it has been adopted toa 
less extent, but in the War of the Rebellion 
some recruits of the Union Army received as 
much as $500 or more. Some, however, enlist- 
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ed, received the bounty, and soon after deserted, 
receiving the merited name of bounty-jumpers. 

The giving of bounties to encourage some 1n- 
dustry has been practised at times by almost all 
nations. England, which has now in the main 
rejected the bounty system, formerly gave 
bounties for many industries, notably to encour- 
age the herring fisheries, the Irish linen trade, 
and the exportation of grain. After the found- 
ing of the Royal Academy (1769), a bounty was 
given on the exportation of engravings. For 
many years, however, under the influence of 
free-trade ideas, the English Government has 
given up the bounty system in the main, tho 
still granting subsidies to steamship compa- 
nies. (See Supsipies.) France, Germany, and 
all the greater continental powers have held on 
to the bounty system much longer, especially as 
regards bounties upon sugar. In the United 
States bounties have been given for tree plant- 
ing and sugar, with subsidies and land grants 
to railways and steamship companies. (See 
Supsipigs.) Congress in 1890, for example, voted 
a bounty of two cents per pound for 15 years 
on the production of domesticsugar. This was, 
however, ended by the tariff of 1894, altho an 
appropriation of $5,238,289 was later voted to 
continue the operation of the bounty on sugar 
raised before June 30, 1895. 

Almost all political economists have con- 
demned bounties in general, altho many have 
approved of them under particular circum- 
stances. Adam Smith vigorously and Ricardo 
still more sweepingly condemned bounties, on 
the ground mainly that they diverted capital 
perniciously ; and their position has been gener- 
ally followed by free traders and been criticized 
by protectionists. Bounties, however, have 
sometimes been preferred to a protective tariff 
by free traders, on the ground that their work- 
ing is open and direct, not covert, like a tariff. 
They have been denounced, on the other hand, 
by some protectionists, as more artificial than 
a tariff. A tariff, it is argued, makes the for- 
eign exporter pay ; a bounty taxes the general 
citizen for the good of one class. (See FREE 
TRADE ; PROTECTION ; SUBSIDIES.) 


BOURGEOISIE.—A French term, originally 
used for the free citizen class in the towns, as 
distinguished from the aristocracy, on the one 
hand, and the working class, on the other. 
Burgess and burgher have about the same 
meaning, and in a general sense mean inhab- 
itant of a burgh or town. When used techni- 
cally, however, it often means a person who 
holds some privilege in a town or municipal cor- 
poration. ‘The French socialists have, however, 
widened the meaning of the term bourgeoisie, 
making it express all the more or less wealthy 
middle class as opposed to the proletariat and 
working class, and this use has passed into all 
socialist literature. There has also often been 
associated with theterm an implication of a nar- 
row-minded, selfish, money-seeking spirit, al- 
ways blindly supporting the interests of capital, 
as opposed to those of labor. (See PROLETARIAT ; 
ESTATES.) 
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_ BOURSE.—A French word for (1) the meet- 
ings of bankers and merchants for the transac- 
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tion of business ; (2) the place where such meet- 
ings are held. (See Srock ExcHancr.) 


BOWEN, FRANCIS, born in 1811, died in 
1890 ; Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1853-89. He wrote on economic 
topics, history, politics, the classics, and most of 
allon philosophy. He was editor of the North 
American Review from 1843-54. His economic 
writings in the main are in the nature of text- 
books, stating and illustrating the doctrines of 
the classic economists ; but on the subject of in- 
ternational trade he reasoned in favor of the doc- 
trine of protection. His larger writings on eco- 


“nomics were Principles of Political Economy 


(Boston, 1856); American Polztical Economy 
(New York, 1870). 


BOYCOTTING.—A boycott is a combina- 
tion against a landlord, tradesman, employer, or 
other person, to cease social or business relations 
with him, and to induce others to withhold hav- 
ing relations with him. It isalsoused of agree- 
ments not to use certain articles or the articles 


ofa certain manufacturer, on the ground that 


they have been produced in ways or under con- 
ditions condemned by the parties dictating the 
boycott. The word is derived from the name of 
Captain Boycott (the name is sometimes written 
Boycatt), who was, in 1880, living at Lough Mask 
House, County Mayo, Ireland, as land agent to 
Lord Erne, an Irish nobleman, The population 
of the region for miles around resolved to have 
nothing to do with him, and as far as possible to 
prevent any one else from having anything to 
do with him. His life appeared to be in danger 
—he had to claim police protection. ... To 
prevent civil war the authorities had to senda 
force of soldiers, and Captain Boycott’s harvests 
were brought in guarded always by the little 
army. This proceeding was the origin of the 
word, and its origin has undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to the prejudice which the court feels toward 
acts called by this name. ‘The idea of the courts 
has uniformly been that the word implied law- 
less violence, or what directly led toit. At all 
events, in most of the cases decided against 
boycotting in this country by way of injunction 
to restrain it, or by indictment to punish it, 
there has been present a distinct element of vio- 
lence. This is true in People v. Wilzig, 4 
N. Y. Cr. Rep., 403 (1886) ; in People wv. Hol- 
dorf, in People v. Kostka (same volume), and 
numerous other cases. Undoubtedly the deci- 
sions have gone farther. They pronounce a 
boycott an unwarrantable attempt to interfere 
with an employer’s business, and as he must fre- 
quently submit to it or be ruined, as practically 
coercion. ‘The avowed purpose being to ruin a 
man’s business, it makes no difference, accord- 
ing to the courts, whether force be used or not. 
In England the law against boycotting and 
combinations is more carefully guarded than in 
this country. Says Mr. C. A. Reed, writing in 
the Annals of the American Academy for 


July, 1894: 


“A passage of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Propety Act (38 and 39 of Vict., 1875) reads: ‘An 
agreement or combination by two or more persons to 
do, or procure to be done, any act in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and 


workmen, shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if 
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such act committed by one person would not be pun- 
ishable as acrime.’ This puts an end to conspiracies 
to accomplish something relative t6 trade disputes 
which one person might without criminality do alone. 
Intimidation is forbidden under a severe penalty, and 
what is intimidation is very fully defined. It includes 
violence to the other, his wife, children, or injury to 
his property; persistently following such ‘person 
about ; hiding his tools or clothes; and watching and 
besetting the house where he is. The advanced char- 
acter of the English law on this subject as compared 
with our own is shown by two very recent cases, Gib- 
son v. Lawson and Curran v. Treleaven. In the first 
the employees at an iron works notified their employer 
that if a certain fellow-workman did not join their 
union they should quit. The fellow-workman was 
notified by the superintendent of the employer, but 
declined to join the men’s union, and he was dismissed 
to avoid a strike. The men were indicted, but the 
court held that their conduct was allowable under the 
recent act. The second case is still stronger. Here 
an employer was notified by members of a trade- 
union that if he continued to employ non-union men 
the unions would do their best to injure his business, 
and on his declining to bind himself, the defendant, a 
person in authority in the trade-union, called to the 
employer’s men to quit work, which they did. This 
conduct also was decided to be no longer criminal. 
There was no malice in fact toward the employer, the 
LS te of the men being to obtain higher wages. 

“Here is the language of the English court in the 
very recent case, Curran v. Treleaven, cited above, 
which may be said to express the latest position of the 
English law on this question: 

«The recorder held that tho an agreement to strike 
to benefit themselves would be now a lawful agree- 
ment, a strike which would have the effect of injuring 
the employer is illegal and indictable at common law. 
He cites in support of this view some phrases from the 
judgments of the Lords Justices in the case of Mogul 
S. S: Co. v. McGregor e¢ a/s. But with deference he 
has somewhat misapprehended the point of those ob- 
servations. It is true that where the object is injury, 
if the injury is effected an action will lie for the iat 
cious conspiracy which effected it; and therefore it 
may be that such a conspiracy, if it could be proved in 
fact, would be indictable. But it was pointed out in 
some detail by the court of first instance, that when 
the object is to benefit one’s self, it can seldom, per- 
haps it can never, be effected without some consequent 
loss or injury to some oneelse. Intrade, in commerce, 
even in a profession, what is one man’s gain is an- 
other’s loss; and where the object is not malicious the 
mere fact that the effect is injurious does not make the 
agreement either illegal or actionable and therefore 
not indictable.’ ” 

Prior to 1830 conspiracy was not defined by statute 
in the United States, and the questions which arose 
with regard to the legality of the proceedings of the 
early trade-unions were decided according to the prin- 
ciples of the common lawinherited from 
England. All the leading conspiracy 
prosecutions in America have grown out 
of shoemakers’ strikes, and in each case 
members of shoemakers’ organizations 
were arraigned for striking against non- 
union labor. In the first three cases, 
that of the Philadelphia cordwainers in 1806, that of 
the New York cordwainers in 1809, and that of the 
Pittsburg shoemakers in 1815, the defendant work- 
men were convicted. The case of the People of New 
York v. Fisher in 1834 was tried after the revisers, 
who codified the common law in 1830, had made some 
important changes. The statute of conspiracy of 1830 
in its final form contained the following sections: 

“Sec. 8. If two or more persons conspire... to 
commit any act injurious to the public health, to pub- 
lic morals, or fo trade or commerce, or for the perver- 
sion or obstruction of justice orthe due administration 
of the laws, they shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

“Sec, 9. No conspiracies, except such as are enumer- 
ated in the last section, are punishable criminally.” 

Trade and labor combinations were, therefore, only 
punishable as acts injurious to trade or commerce, 
and the conviction of the defendants in the case of the 
People v. Fisher was based upon the view that in com- 
bining to fix a price for their labor, and agreeing not 
to work for any employer who paid a workman below 
this rate, the action of the defendants was injurious to 
trade. 

A contrary decision was, however, given in Massa- 
chusetts in the case of the Commonwealth v. Hunt, 
1845, when it was decided that a strike against non- 
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unionists was not a criminal conspiracy unless it could 
be shown that the means employed were criminal. 

In 1870 the New York Legislature took combinations 
to raise or maintain wages out of the category of con- 
spiracies to commit acts injurious to trade or com- 
merce. In 1881 the Penal Code enacted in New York, 
added to the previous definition of criminal conspiracy 
a section defining itto be an agreement “to prevent 
another from exercising a lawful trade or calling, or 
doing any other lawful act by force, threats, or intimi- 
dation, or by interfering or threatening to interfere 
with tools, implements, or property belonging to or 
used by another, or with the use and employment 
thereof.” In 1882 the following section was added : 

“Sec. 170. No conspiracy is punishable criminally 
unless it is one of those enumerated in the last two 
sections, and the orderly and peaceable assembling or 
cooperation of persons employed in any calling, trade, 
or handicraft for the purpose of obtaining an advance 
of wages or compensation or of maintaining such rate is 
not a conspiracy.”’ A clause borrowed from the Eng- 
lish statute (38 and 39 Vict. c. 86) passed in 1875 after 
the gas stokers’ strike was also added: 

“Sec. 673. Endangering life by refusal to labor. A 
person who wilfully and maliciously, either alone or 
in combination with others, breaks a contract of ser- 
vice or hiring, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the possible consequences of his so doing 
will be to endanger human life, or to cause grievous 
bodily injury, or to expose valuable peor to de- 
struction, or serious injury, is guilty of a misdemean- 
or.” In the case of the People ex rve/. Gill and others 
in 1887 it was decided by Judge Barrett, of New York, 
that strikes are only permissible when wages are 
directly at issue, and then only if there be no turbu- 
lence or disorder. In the opinion of the New York 
Bureau, therefore, the tendency of the legislation in 
that State concerning conspiracy has been retrograde, 
for the Penal Code comes near to recognizing the 
principle of the old “conspiracy to injure or prejudice 
another,”’ which was abandoned when the common 
law was revised in 1830. 

In Massachusetts also the Supreme Court intimated 
lately in the case of Carew v. Rutherford that a com- 
bination to compel an employer to pay money under 
threat of a strike was a criminal conspiracy. On the 
other hand, the same principle was turned against 
some Connecticut employers, who blacklisted a work- 
man in 1866, when the judge declared that ‘“‘ any con- 
spiracy to prevent, obstruct, or hinder any man from 
putting his labor on the market is highly criminal at 
common law.” Twenty-four States of the Union have 
conspiracy statutes—vzz., Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, ew York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, 

The law as it stands at present in these States is a 
subject of ope: | vacwee ned on the part of working men, 
who hold that if strikes to enforce union rules are de- 
clared to be combinations in restraint of trade, trusts, 
pools, and other combinations of employers to raise 
prices or limit production should come under the same 
ruling. (See also CONSPIRACY LAWS; INJUNCTION.) 


BRACE, CHARLES LORING, was born 
at Litchfield, Conn., in 1826; graduated from 
Yale in 1846; studied theology at the Yale Divin- 
ity School, 1847-48, and at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, 1848-49. In1850 he made 
a pedestrian tour through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and also visited the Rhine, Belgium, and 
Paris. ‘The following year he visited Hungary, 
and was arrested there on suspicion of being a 
spy, and was tried before a court-martial. He 
was released through the efforts of C. J. 
McCurdy, United States Chargé a’ Affaires at 
Vienna, and the Austrian Government amply 
apologized to him for the transaction. He after- 
ward visited Switzerland, England, and Ireland, 
giving especial attention to schools, prisons, and 
reformatory institutions, and returned to the 
United States in 1852. Here he entered into 
active missionary labors in New York City, 
working among the most degraded classes, and 
was one of the founders of the Children’s Aid 
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Society—an association for supplying destitute 
and vagrant children with homes in the coun- 
try, and also for providing to a large extent 
lodgings, instruction, and other aid for poor — 
boys and girls in the city--and of this society 
he was, after the first year, the secretary and 
principal agent till the time of his death. In 
1854 he established the first newsboys’ lodging- 
house in the city ; in 1855 an Italian industrial 
school ; and in 1856 a German industrial school. 
He devoted the remainder of his life to work 
among the children and youth of the poor of 
New York City. ; 

He was a delegate to the International Con- 
vention of Children’s Charities in London in 
1856, and took a journey into Northern Europe ; 
made a sanitary investigation of the principal 
cities in Great Britain in 1865, and was a dele- 
gate to the International Prison Congress in 
London in 1872, at which time he revisited 
Hungary, where he was received with marked 
attention. His work in New York City became 
known throughout Europe, and his advice was 
very often sought by those engaged in philan- 
thropic enterprises for the poor and for the 
young. For more than 20 years he was an edi- 
torial writer for the New York Zymes, and a 
contributor to its book reviews, generally con- 
fining himself to theological and philanthropic 
subjects. He died in the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
August 11, 18go. 

Mr. Brace is the author of the following 
works: Walks and Talks of an American 
farmer in England , Hungary in 1851 (1852) 5 
flome Life in Germany (1853) ;_ The Norse Folk 
(1857); Short Sermons to Newsboys (1861) ; 
Races of the Old World (1863); The New 
West (1868); The Dangerous Classes of New 
York, and Twenty Years’ Work among Them 
(1872, third edition, 1880) ; Free Trade as Pro- 
moting Peace and Good-will among Men 
(1879) ; Gesta Christz,; or, A History of Hu- 
mane Progress under Christianity (1883, third 
edition, 1885), and Zo the Unknown God (1889). 


BRADLAUGH, CHARLES, M.P. (1833- 
g1), a son of a solicitor’s clerk in the East End 
of London, was reared in very orthodox fash- 
ion. When being prepared for confirmation at 
the church which he attended, he was in doubt 
about some of the doctrines taught, and inquired 
of the clergyman. The answer he received was 
a severe rebuke for daring to doubt; and this 
was the turning-point in the career of this 
“iconoclast.’’ Not finding the knowledge he 
craved in the Church, he turned to the street 
lecturers, and there heard many of the free- 
thought speakers ; finally, tho but a boy, be- 
coming a speaker himself. On account of his 
ideas he had been compelled to leave his father’s 
house, and he endeavored to gain a living as 
coal agent. That not succeeding, in 1850 he en- 
listed in the Dragoon Guards, serving for some 
time in Ireland. In 1853, having received his 
discharge, he returned to London and became 
aclerk in a solicitor’s office. From that time he 
became known all through the country as an 
anti-theological lecturer, and wrote under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Iconoclast.’? He also took a 
very active and oftentimes a leading part in all 
the radical movements of the time. 
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The struggle of Italy for independence; the 
cause of the North, in the Civil Warin the United 
States; the Reform League agitation of 1866, 
and the Fenian outbreak which followed—all 
enlisted his sympathy and aid. In 1860 he start- 
ed his paper, 7e National Reformer, which 
in 1868 was prosecuted by the Government. 
The prosecution was abortive, however, and led 
to a repeal of the law under which the proceed- 
ings had been taken. In 1872 he published his 
book, The Jmpeachment of the House of Bruns- 
wick, which is, perhaps, his best-known literary 
work. In1873 he undertook two lecturing tours 
in the United States. In 1875 he, with Mrs. 
Annie Besant, was tried tor having republished 
an old pamphlet, 7he Fruzts of Philosophy. 
‘The result of the trial was that the defendants, 
tho ‘“‘exonerated from all corrupt motive,” 
were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of £200. Onappeal, however, 
the sentence was reversed. In 1868 and twice 
in 1874 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
parliamentary honors; in 1880, however, he 
was elected as junior member for the borough 
of Northampton. Nowcommenced the struggle 
with the House of Commons, by which his name 
will be best known. Refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance, and desiring to affirm, he was not 
allowed to sit, and his seat was declared vacant. 
Reelected in 1881, he was expelled by force. 
Again elected in 1882, but still debarred from 
sitting, he resigned, in order to again appeal 
to his constituency in 1884; and tho again 
elected, it was not till after the general election 
of 1885 that he was allowed to take his seat. In 
1887 he was instrumental in getting appointed 
the Royal Commission on Market Rights and 
Tolls, and carried through Parliament an ‘‘ Act 
amending and extending the truck laws.’’ In 
1888 he brought in an ‘‘ Affirmation Bill,’ 
which was carried. In 1889 he was requested 
by the Indian National Congress to represent 
their national interests in the English Parlia- 
ment. A consistent individualist, he combated 
at every step the growing tide of socialism, and 
lost no opportunity, either by voice or pen,-of 
attacking what he thought to be the errors ad- 
vocated by socialists. 


BRASSEY, SIR THOMAS, born in 1836 ; 
English economist and writer on naval affairs. 
His father was a railroad contractor. He was 
called to the bar in 1864, but never practised. 
In 1865 he was elected Member of Parliament for 
Devonport, and he remained in Parliament for 
anumber of years. Naval matters called forth 
his chief attention. He assisted in forming the 
naval artillery volunteers. He and his wife, in 
their yacht ‘‘ Sunbeam,’’ have made many long 
voyages to all parts of the globe. Among numer- 
ous shorter writings on naval affairs and social 
questions he has published Work and Wages , 
British Seamen, and Lectures on the Labor 
Question. 


BRAY, CHARLES (1811-84), an English 
social reformer on the lines of Robert Owen 
and Thomas Carlyle. Born at Coventry, he be- 
came aribbon manufacturer in that city. He 
saw the opening of Harmony Hallin Queenwood 
. Community (see OwsEn), but the failure of that ex- 
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periment convinced him that such attempts were 
premature. He wrote The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity (1841), with an appendix by his sister-in- 
law, Mary Hennell, later published separately as 
An Outline of the Various Soctal Systems 
and Communities which have been Founded 
on the Principles of Cooperation (1844) ; also 
several essays and addresses, notably 42 Essay 
(oe the Union of Agriculture and Manu- 

actures and upon the Organization of In- 
dustry ; also an autobiography (1884). 


BRAY; J. F.—An English communist of the 
school of Owen, of whom little is known save 
his book, written in 1839, Labour's Wrongs 
and Labour's Remedy, or, The Age of Might 
and the Age of Right. This work, to-day al- 
most forgotten, is one of the ablest of its day, 
and is noticed at some length in Marx’s Phi rm 
losophy of Misery (1847) and other writings of 
the times. Palgrave’s Dictéonary of Political 
Economy says of it: ‘‘ The book tries to prove 
that all those who perform equality of labor 
ought likewise to receive equality of reward’’ 
(p. 30), and tho he admits that even this does 
not involve perfect justice, that ‘‘ such equality 
is infinitely more just than the mode of reward- 
ing labor under the present system’’ (p. 206). 
Impressed by the modern growth of joint-stock 
companies, Bray proposes a ‘‘ joint-stock modi- 
fication of society, admitting of individual prop- 
erty in productions in connection with a com- 
mon property in productive powers’’ (p. 194), 
and proposes a paper and pottery currency, 
whose foundation is labor, in order ‘‘ to secure 
the public against any other variations in the 
value of the currency than those to which the 
standard itself is subject’’ (pp. 143, 198). 


BRENTANO, LUJO, professor at Breslau ; 
best known outside of Germany by his H/zstory 
of English Guzlds (1871), and his larger work 
on English trade-unions (1872), works, however, 
which are by most not considered complete or 
satisfactory. He was one of the founders of the 
Association for Social Politics or ‘‘ Socialists of 
the Chair’’ (7.v.), as they are called in Germany, 
altho belonging to the extreme right of this 
school. 


BRETHREN OF SOCIAL LIFE; 
sometimes called Brethren of the Common 
Lot, Brethren of the Common Life, or Brethren 
of Good Will, a fraternity founded by Groote and 
Radewin in 1376. It professed to imitate the 
earliest Christian communities, and eventually 
merged into the sect of Moravians. It was com- 
posed of pious persons who sought to elevate their 
souls by spiritual exercises ; and it was sanc- 
tioned by several popes and councils. Communi- 
ty of goods, industry, frugality, education of the 
young, and the use of the vernacular language 
in religious worship were some of their peculiar 
usages. ‘They bound themselves by no monas- 
tic vow. In 1430 they had 130 societies, chiefly 
in Germany and the Netherlands. The original 
founders were opposed to all learning and sci- 
ence that was not moral and practical ; but the 
brethren rendered valuable service to the cause 
of popular and free education, and have been 
called the pioneers of the Reformation. Thomas 
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a Kempis belonged to one of these societies. 
Similar female societies were organized, each 
under a superior or AZartha. 

The Order of the Brethren of the Common 
Lot was divided into two classes, the lettered 
brethren, or clerks, and the illiterate ; they lived 
in separate habitations, but maintained the 
closest fraternal union. The former devoted 
themselves to preaching, visiting the sick, circu- 
lating books and tracts, etc., and the education 
of youth, while the latter were employed in man- 
ual labor and the mechanical arts. They lived 
under the rule of St. Augustine, and were emi- 
nently useful in promoting the cause of religion 
and education. 

The theory of this community was that unity 
should be sought rather in the inward spirit than 
in outward statutes. Vows were not binding 
for life. Property was surrendered, not on com- 
pulsion, but voluntarily. All the brother houses 
were kept in communication with each other, 
and the heads of houses met annually for con- 
sultation. Particulars of their rule, domestic 
arrangements, etc., may be found in Ullmann’s 
Reformers before the Reformation, ii. 89 sg. 
Luther and Melanchthon spoke with approval 
and sympathy of the brotherhood in their time. 
Its flourishing period extended from 1400-1500. 
Most of their houses were built between 1425 
and 1451, and they had, in all, some 30 to 50 es- 
tablishments. During the sixteenth century the 
Reformation broke them down, in common with 
other monkish establishments ; or, rather, they 
crumbled to pieces as needless amid the new 
developments of the age. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the brotherhood was ended. 


BRICKLAYERS (English). 
Unions, section ‘‘ England.”’ 


BRICKLAYERS’ AND MASONS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, THE, was found- 
edin the city of Philadelphia, October 16, 186s. 
At present (1895) it numbers 230 subordinate 
unions and over 30,000 members. In 1885 it es- 
tablished the nine-hour system of working, tho 
several of the subordinate unions are working 
on the eight-hour basis. ‘The organization is a 
purely protective association. In to years it 
has expended nearly $200,000 to sustain strikes, 

and over $1,500,000 for benevolent purposes. 


See TRADE- 


BRIGHT, JOHN, an English politician, was 
born at Greenbank, Lancashire, in 1811. He 
was the son of Jacob Bright, a Quaker cotton- 
spinner. In his sixteenth year he entered his 
father’s factory, but early became interested in 
temperance, parliamentary reform, and other 
questions of the day. The reform struggle of 
1832 moved him deeply. In 1839, when the 
Anti-Corn-Law League was formed, he and Cob- 
den were the leading members of it, and com- 
menced a free-trade agitation throughout the 
kingdom, In 1841 he suffered a severe loss by 
the death of his wife,and in his grief Cobden bade 
him devote himself to the repeal of the corn 
laws. He became M.P. for Durham in 1843. 
His eloquent and energetic advocacy of free 
trade produced at last the repeal of the corn 
laws. He was associated with Cobden in a 
movement for financial reform, and later with a 
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movement to reform the system of electoral rep- 
resentation. He came to be with Cobden the 
head of the so-called ‘‘ Manchester School’ 
(g.v.),and vigorously opposed the ten-hour move- 
ment and almost all industrial legislation. 
Being a member of the Peace Society, as well 
as of the Society of Friends, he strenuously op- 
posed the war with Russia in 1854. Some of the 
severest denunciations of war ever uttered are to 
be found in his speeches. In 1857 he was elect- 
ed from Birmingham, and long represented that 
city. He strongly condemned the then existing 
game laws of Great Britain. In 1868 he accept- 
ed the presidency of the Board of Trade in Glad- 
stone’s administration, and worked for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church and the Irish 
Land Act, aiming at peasant proprietorship. In 
1870 he resigned from office on account of ill 
health, but took office again in 1873-74, and 
1882 as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
In 1886 he opposed the Home Rule bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone. In 1883 he became 
lord rector of the University of Glasgow. He 
died in his boyhood’s home, March 27, 1889. 


BRINKERHOFF, GENERAL ROE- 
LIFF, was born in Owasco, N. Y., June 28, 
1828. Entering the law, the war called him to 
distinguished service, but at its close he re- 
sumed law practice in Mansfield, O. In 1873 
he became a banker. For more than 10 years 
he held a high place in the ranks of philan- 
thropy—a student of the problem of the defec- 
tive, delinquent, and dependent classes. In 
1878 he was appointed by Governor Bishop a 
member of the State Board of Charities, in 
which he has since served, having been reap- 
pointed by Governor McKinley. 

He studied crime and charity in the institu- 
tions that deal with their problems in all parts 
of the land, and in the conventions called for 
their consideration. It is largely to his credit 
that Hon. F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, 
places the prison system of Ohio above that of all 
other States. He aided in the establishment of 
the Elmira Reformatory, as an expression of his 
belief that prisons should be conducted not for 
punishment, but for reform. He protests with 
voice and pen against the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation of criminals in county jails, where ‘‘ old 
offenders’ are allowed to corrupt “‘ first offend- 
ers.’? Altho a strong Democrat, he advocates 
the elimination of all party politics from prison 
management. ‘‘As a hospital flag on every 
battlefield of civilized warfare is an emblem of 
neutrality, so, and more so, in political warfare,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the asylums of our dependent and 
defective classes should be sacred from the at- 
tack of contending parties.”’ 

In 1880 General Brinkerhoff was made Presi- 
dent of the Seventeenth National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. He is the author 
of numerous addresses and papers on crime and 
charity. 


BRISSOT, JEAN PIERRE, surnamed De 
WARVILLE (1754-93), was born at Chartres, 
of humble parentage. Educated for the law, 
he entered the office of a procurator at Paris, 
but early devoted himself to political sci- 
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ence. His Théorze des Lots Crimtnelles (1781) 
and Bzblithigue Philosophigue de Législa- 
eur (1782) brought him notoriety and the favor 
of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and others. They 
were imbued with the philosophy of Rousseau, 
and contain the saying, afterward made famous 
by Proudhon, “ La propriété, c est le vol.” A 
facile writer, he wrote for papers unworthy of 
him, but later went to London and started Le 
Journal du Lycée de Londres to unite all the 
Savants of Europe. Returning to Paris, he 
was lodged in the Bastille on an unfounded 
charge. Released after a few months, he re- 
‘commenced pamphleteering, and in London 
meeting some abolitionists, he organized in 
Paris a Société des Amis des Noirs. He visit- 
ed the United States, but returned to play a 
leading part in the French Revolution. He 
edited the Patrzote Francazse, and in the Na- 
tional Assembly leagued himself with the Giron- 
-dists, then often called the Brissotins. He brave- 
ly suffered death on the guillotine with the 
<Girondists, October 30, 1793. 


BRITISH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
‘THE, was founded at a meeting held at Uni- 
versity College, London, on November 20, 
1890, the Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., being 
in the chair. The object of the association 
is the advancement of economic knowledge 
by the issue of a journal and other printed 
publications, and by such other means as the 
association may from time to time agree to 
adopt. The journal represents all shades of 
economic opinion, and is the organ not of one 
sschool of economists, but of all schools. The 
annual subscription is one guinea. There is at 
present no entrance fee. Any member may at 
any time compound for his future yearly pay- 
ments by paying at once the sum of Io guineas. 
The current numbers of the journal, issued in 
March, June, September, and December, and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., are sent 
to members free of charge. The price is 5s. 
each copy, or one guinea (net) for the annual vol- 
ume bound. The officers of the British Economic 


’ Association (1895) are as follows: President, 


Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. ; Vice-Presidents, 
Rt. Hons. A. J. Balfour, M.P., H.C. E. Childers, 
Leonard H. Courtney, M.P., John Morley, M.P. 
The Secretary is Henry Higgs, 9 Adelphi Ter- 
race, London, W.C. ; and the editor of the jour- 
nal is Professor F. T. Edgeworth, D.C.L., All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 


BROADHURST, HENRY, was born in 1840 
near Littlemore, Oxfordshire, the son of a jour- 
neyman mason. He worked at his father’s trade 
till 1872, when he was elected to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trade-Union Congress, 
becoming a most indefatigable worker, and serv- 
ing as secretary of the committee from 1875-90. 
In 1880 he was returned to Parliament from 
Stoke-upon-Trent. In 1885 he was elected from 
the Boardsley division of Birmingham ; in 1886 
from Nottingham (West), and at the next gen- 
eral election from Leicester. He has been a 
member of two royal commissions, and in 1886 
was appointed Under Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. He is a Liberal in politics, and 
for a long period opposed the new trade-union- 
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ism, eight-hour legislation, etc. He has, how- 
ever, recently changed his position on the eight-, 
hour bill, and was in 1894 deemed one of the 
most progressive members of the Trade-Union 
Parliamentary Committee. 


BROADWAY STEALS.—In the year 1884 
the Broadway surface railroad, in New York 
City, applied to the aldermen of that city for a 
franchise for building a surface railroad on 
Broadway. The franchise was given for an ut- 
terly insufficient sum. The mayor vetoed the 
ordinance, but all but two aldermen voted to 
pass the measure over his veto. Corruption was 
only too apparent, and the New York State Sen- 
ate in the spring of 1886 investigated the matter, 
and as a result indicted 22 of the 24 aldermen 
for bribery. Some of the aldermen and some 
who had acted as intermediaries fled the State. 
Alderman H. W. Jaehne was the first tried, and 
after a well-contested trial was convicted and 
sentenced to nine years and ten months in State 
prison. He appealed, but the Court of Appeals 
confirmed the sentence. Alderman A. J. Mc- 
Quade was tried, but the jury disagreed. The 
company was annulled and dissolved by the 
Legislature. 


BROCKLEHURST, FRED, was born Feb- 
ruary 20, 1866, at Macclesfield, England, and 
is the son of a journalist. At the age of Io 
he worked in a factory, left school at 12, and 
became successively a telegraph boy, printer’s 
devil, and stationer. In 1885 he determined to 
study for the Church, entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and graduated with honors in 1892. 
Giving up his purpose of taking orders, he de- 
voted himself to the labor struggle. He joined 
the Labor Church as general secretary, and be- 
came prominent in the councils of the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party. The party made him their 
candidate for Parliament for Bolton in May, 


1894. 


. BROOK FARM.—The cooperative and, 
later, the Fourierite experiment of Brook Farm 
seems to have been the child of Boston tran- 
scendentalism and Unitarianism. Its leading 
spirit and its head from first to last was George 
Ripley, altho he was ably seconded by such 
men as Dr. Channing, Dr. J. C. Warren, Theo- 
dore Parker, George W. Curtis, andothers. In 
1842, 200 acres were bought in what is now 
Readville, a few miles southwest of Boston, and 
the community began. There were a few of 
these well-known names, but besides and con. 
trary to a very general impression there were a 
great many men and women from the ordinary 
walks of life. The main aim was to establish a 
school or college, and a number of young people 
were received as pupils, It attracted great in- 
terest, and people flocked from all over the coun 
try to see it. Ripley, Theodore Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Hawthorne, were for a greater or 
less time resident members. Dr. Channing and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson were in communication 
with it, All the members were stockholders, 
tho some gave only labor in place of stock. 
All took part in the manual labor of the farm, 
even those who were most famous with the pen. 


All dined in common in one central hall, and 
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lived mainly in one large building. ‘The life 
was a happy one ; and even after its failure its 
members looked back on the years spent there 
as among the happiest of their lives. There 
were about 115 members. ‘The spirit was emi- 
nently religious, of the transcendental type ; 
but there was no creed; and every one was 


free to believe and worship as he would. There. 


were no religious services on Sunday or through 
the week. ‘The produce of the farm, after its 
own necessities were provided for, were sent in 
by wagon to the Boston market. The spirit of 
the community can perhaps be best seen by an 
extract from The Dza/, published from 1840-44, 
with Margaret Fuller as its editress, and largely 
the organ of Brook Farm. 

The first notice of Brook Farm we find in 7%e 
Dial is in connection with an article in its sec- 
ond volume (October, 1841), entitled 4 Glimpse 
y Christ's Idea of Soczety, by Miss Elizabeth 

. Peabody. This article gives us Miss Pea- 
body’s conception of the original ideal of Brook 
Farm ; a few sentences only can we quote. She 
says: 


“While we acknowledge the natural growth, the 

ood design, and the noble effects of the Apostolic 
Chanchs and wish we had it, in place of our own more 
formal ones, we should not do so small justice to the 
divine soul of Jesus of Nazareth as to admit that it 
was a main purpose of His to found it, or that when it 
was founded it realized His idea of human society. 
Indeed, we probably do injustice to the apostles them- 
selves, in supposing that they considered their 
churches anything more than initiatory. Their lan- 
guage implies that they looked forward toatime when 
the uttermost parts of the earth should be inherited by 
their beloved Master; and beyond this, when even the 
name, which is still above every name, should be lostin 
the glory of the Father, who is to be all in all. 

“Some persons, indeed, refer all this sort of lan- 
guage to another world; but this is gratuitously done. 
Both Jesus and the apostles speak of life as the same 
in both worlds. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven, as it lay in the clear 
spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, is rising again upon vision. 

ay, this kingdom begins to be seen not only in re- 
ligious ecstasy, in moral vision, but in the light of 
common sense and the human understanding. Social 
science begins to verify the prophecy of poetry. The 
time has come when men ask themselves what Jesus 
meant when He said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have not done 
it unto the least of these little ones, ye have not done it 
unto Me.’ 

“No sooner is it surmised that the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Christian Church are the same thing, 
and that this thing is not an association outside of so- 
ciety, but a reorganization of society itself, on those 
very principles of loveto God and love to man which 
Jesus Christ realized in His own daily life, than we 
perceive the day of judgment for society is come, and 
all the words of Christ are so many trumpets of doom, 
For before the judgment-seat of His sayings, how do 
our governments, our trades, our etiquettes, even our 
benevolent institutions andchurches look? .. . 

“One would think, from the tone of conservatives, 
that Jesus accepted the society around Him as an 
adequate framework for individual development into 
beauty and life, instead of calling His disciples ‘ out of 
the world.’ We maintain, on the other ands that 
Christ desired to reorganize society, and went to a 
depth of principle anda magnificence of plan for this 
end which has never been appreciated, except here 
and there, by an individual, still less been carried 
out. ... There ave men and women who have dared 
to say to one another, ‘ Why not have our daily life or- 
ganized on Christ’s own idea? Why not beginto move 
the mountain of custom and convention? Perhaps 
Jesus’ method of thought and life is the Saviour—is 
Christianity !’... 

ooN, B. A postscript to this essay, giving an account 
of a specific attempt to realize its principles, will appear 
in the next number.”’ 


According to this, Brook Farm, in its concep- 
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tion, was distinctly Christian, and no less than am 
effort to realize the kingdom of God on earth. 

In the next number of 7he Dial Miss Pea- 
body wrote the following Plan of the West 
Roxbury Community : 


“In the last number of the Dia were some remarks, 
under the perhaps ambitious title of ‘A Glimpse of 
Christ’s Idea of Society,’ in a note to which it was. 
intimated that in this number would be given an ac- 
count of an attempt to realize in some degree this great 
Ideal, by a little company in the midst of us, as yet 
without name or visible existence. The attempt is 
made onavery smallscale. A few individuals, who, 
unknown to each other, under different disciplines of 
life, reacting from different social evils, but aiming at 
the same object—of being wholly true to their natures 
as men and women—have been made acquainted with 
one another, and have determined to become the 
Faculty of the Embryo University. ; 

“In order to live a religious and moral life worthy 
the name, they feelit is necessary to come out in some 
degree from the world, and to form themselves into a 
community of property, so far as to exclude competi- 
tion and the ordinary rules of trade; while they re- 
serve sufficient private property, or the means of ob- 
taining it, for all purposes of independence and isola- 
tion at will. They have bought a farm, in order tomake 
agriculture the basis of their life, it being the most 
direct and simple in relation to nature. A true life. 
altho it aims beyond the highest star, is redolent of 
the healthy earth. The perfume of clover lingers 
about it. The lowing of cattle is the natural bass to 
the melody of human voices. 

“The plan of the community as an economy is in brief 
this: for all who have acs 4 to take stock, and re- 
ceive a fixed interest thereon; then to keep house or 
board in common, asthey shall severally desire, at the 
cost of provisions purchased at wholesale, or raised on 
the farm; and for all to labor in community, and be 
paid at a certain rate an hour, choosing their own 
number of hours and their own kind of 
work. With the results of this labor and 
their interestthey are to pay their board, Plan of the 
and also purchase whatever else they re- Communit 
quire at cost, at the warehouses of the vee E 
community, which are to be filled by the 
community as such. To perfect this 
economy, in the course of time they must have all 
trades and all modes of business carried on amon 
themselves, from the lowest mechanical trade, whic 
contributes to the health and comfort of life, to the 
finest art, which adorns it with food or drapery for 
the mind. 

“ All labor, whether bodily or intellectual, is to be 
paid at the same rate of wages; on the principle that as. 
the labor becomes merely bodily, itis a greater sacrifice 
to the individual laborer to give histimetoit; because 
time is desirable for the cultivation of the intellectual 
in exact proportion toignorance. Besides, intellectual 
labor involves in itself higher pleasures, and is more 
its own reward than bodily labor... . 

“ After becoming members of this community, none 
will be engaged merely in bodily labor. The hours of 
labor for the association will be limited by a general law 
and can be curtailed at the will of the individual still 
more ; and means will be given to all for intellectual im- 
provement and for social intercourse, calculated to re- 
fine and expand. The hours redeemed from labor by 
the community will not be reapplied to the acquisition 
of wealth, but to the production of intellectual goods. 
This community aims to be rich not in the metallic 
representative of wealth, but in the wealth itself, which 
money should represent—namely, /ezsure to live in all 
the faculties of the soul. As acommunity, it will traffic 
with the world at large, in the products of agricultural 
labor ; and it will sell education to as many young 
persons as can be domesticated in the families, and 
enter into the common life with their own children. 
In the end it hopes to be enabled to provide not only 
all the necessaries, but all the elegances desirable for 
bodily and for spiritual health—books, apparatus, col- 
lections for science, works of art, and means of beautiful 
amusement. These things are to be common to all; 
and thus that, object, which alone gilds and refines the 
passion for individual accumulation, will no longer 
exist for desire, and whenever the sordid passion ap- 
pears it will be seen in its naked selfishness. In its. 
ultimate success, the community will realize all the 
ends which selfishness seeks, but involved in spiritual 
blessings, which only greatness of soul can aspire 
after. And the requisitidns on the individuals, it is 
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believed, will make this the order forever. The spir- 
ifual good will always be the condition of the tem- 
poral. Every one must labor for the community in a 
reasonable degree, or not taste its benefits. 

“* Whoever is willing to receive from his fellow-men 
that for which he gives no equivalent will stay away 
from its precincts forever. But whoever shall surren- 
der himself to its principles shall find that its yoke is 
easy and its burden light. Everything can be said of 
it, in a degree, which Christ said of His kingdom, and 
therefore it is believed that in some measure it does 
embody His idea. For its gate of entrance is straight 
and narrow. Itisliterallya pearl hidden in a field. 

_ Those only who are willing to lose their life for its 
sake shall find it. Its voice is that which sent the 
young man sorrowing away: ‘Go sell all thy goods 
and give to the poor, and then come and follow Me.’ 
“Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added to you.’ ... 

“There may be some persons at a distance who will 
ask, To what degree has this community gone into 
operation? We cannot answer this with precision, 
but we have a right to say that it has purchased the 
farm which some of its members cultivated for a year 
with success, by way of trying their love and skill for 
agricultural labor ; thatin the only house they areas yet 
rich enough to own is collected a large family, includ- 
ing several boarding scholars, and that all work and 
study together. They seem to be glad to know of all 
who desire to join them in the spirit, that at any mo- 
ment, when they are able toenlarge their habitations, 
they may call together those that belong tothem.”’ 


This gives the spirit of the community as it 
lay at least in the mind of one interested soul. 
Its leaders had the two first requisites of a com- 
munity—devotion to principle and previous ac- 
quaintance. For some two years Brook Farm 
continued in about this spirit. It then gradu- 
ally became imbued with Fourierism, which 
was then flooding the land. 

In the last week of December, 1843, and the 
first week of January, 1844, a convention was 
held in Boston, where, for the first time in New 

e England, Fourierism appeared to 

have much strength. (See Fourter- 

Fourierism, ism.) William Bassett, of Lynn, 
was president; Adin Ballou, of 

Hopedale, G. W. Benson, of North- 

ampton, George Ripley, of Brook Farm, among 
the vice-presidents ; with Eliza J. Kenney, of 
Salem, and Charles A. Dana, of Brook Farm, 
secretaries. The tone of the convention was 
decidedly Fourieristic, and soon after this the 
Brook Farm community formally decided to be- 
come a Fourierist phalanx, the leader in this 
change being apparently William H. Channing. 
The constitution of the community was changed 
and an appeal sent out for new cooperation and 
investment. A workshop for mechanics of sev- 
eral trades was built, and a Fourierist phalans- 
tery, or unitary dwelling, 175 feet by 4o feet, was 
in process of erection. With this new change 
the Fourierist paper in New York, 7he Pha- 
| Zanx, was given up, and The Harbinger start- 
ed at Brook Farm as the representative of 
Fourierism in America. An American union of 
associationists was organized, with William H. 
Channing asits secretary and chief mover. Mis- 
sionaries or lecturers were sent out. But al- 
ready Fourierism was on the wane in public 
sentiment,’and they met with small success. 
Another movement was coming up. The last 
days of Brook Farm were more or less connect- 
ed with Swedenborgiantsm. Swedenborgian- 
ism took a deeper hold than Fourierism, because 
it was distinctly religious. Many of the friends 
of Brook Farm became friendly to it. Mean- 
while, events transpired to weaken the interest 


in the farm itself. On March 3, 1845, a disas- 
trous fire burned the phalanstery wholly to the 
ground, just as it was nearing completion. It 
produced a feeling of discouragement and hesi- 
tation from which the community never recov- 
ered. In the fall The Harbinger was removed 
to New York City, and soon after Brook Farm 
was dissolved. It had not been a financial suc- 
cess. It had not the capital of some of the other 
associations, nor any experienced practical busi- 
nessmanager. Asa farm it was not a success. 
Its transcendental members delighted to mingle 
philosophy and theology with manual farm 
labor, but their hearts were in transcendental- 
ism, not in farm work ; and the result was what 
could have been expected. 


Svesteag h Brook Farm, by J. T. Codman (Boston, 
1804). 


BROOKS, J. GRAHAM, was born in 1846. 
He studied in Germany three years ; graduated 
from Harvard Divinity School in 1874; occu- 
pied the Unitarian pulpit for several years ; lec- 
tured upon economics at Harvard University ; 
and in.1892 was appointed expert of the Labor 
Department, Washington. He is the author of 
the Report upon Working Man’s Insurance 
in Germany, 1893 ; articlesin Cyclopedia of Po- 
litical Science (Macmillan, London) ; various 
articles on social and economic topics in Brztzsh 
Economic Ab » Harvard Journal of Eco- 
nomics , Forum, ete. 

He would be classed with the historical school ; 
he believes in the municipalization of natural 
monopolies as fast and as far as it can be done 
to the social advantage; he believes in the 
largest measure of free trade that is practically 
possible ; regarding the basis of the currency he 
is a bimetallist. 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, THE, one 
of the most important trade-unions of the coun- 
try, was organized at a convention of carpen- 
ters’ unions held in Chicago, Ill., August 8, 
1881. Prior to this organization many local 
unions had existed, and efforts had been con- 
tinually made for the formation of a national or- 
ganization. The first attempt was made in 1854, 
and the second in 1867. ‘The preamble to the 
constitution sets forth the objects to be 


“To rescue our trade from the low level to 
which it has fallen, and, by mutual effort, to 
raise ourselves to that position in society to 
which we are justly entitled; to cultivate a 
feeling of friendship among the craft ; and to 
elevate the moral, intellectual, and social condi- 
tion of all journeymen carpenters. Itis, further- 
more, our object to assist each other to secure 
employment ; to furnish aid in cases of death 
or permanent disability, and for mutual relief, 
and other benevolent purposes.”’ 


The officers consist of a general president, 
eight vice-presidents, a general secretary, treas- 
urer, and an executive board. The executive 
board is composed of five members, elected 
from the union or unions within a radius of 10 
miles of the city selected as headquarters. This 
board has power to decide all points of law, set- 
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tle all grievances, and to authorize strikes in 
conformity with the constitution. ? 

The constitution provides that whenever a dis- 
pute arises between an employer or employers 
and members of the brotherhood, the members 
shall lay the matter before the local union, 
which shall appoint an arbitration committee to 
adjust the matter ; then, if the members of the 
committee cannot settle the dispute, the matter 
shall be referred to the union. If a two-thirds 
vote of secret ballot shall decide that the mem- 
bers shall be sustained, then they shall be author- 
ized to strike ; which strike shall take effect im- 
mediately whenever the demand is refused by 
the employers the following day. 

The organization provides a funeral benefit 
of $250 if a member dies, and $50 in case of the 
death of the wife of a member. It also pro- 
vides a disability benefit. The organization is 
opposed to piece-work. 

The first convention of the Brotherhood after the 
organization was held in Philadelphia in 1882. The 
first strikes of prominence occurred in Chicago and 
New Orleans, where they succeeded in fixing the 
standard rate of wages at $3 per day. This organiza- 
tion has always been unusually successful in its strikes. 
As early as 1886 the general secretary writes: 

“In arcities our local unions have gained 25 cents 
per day advance in wages, making in all 53 cities where 
our local unions have made gains the past year, either 
in more wages or in reducing hours, while only in nine 
cities have our local unions failed to secure their de- 
mands, and in these cities they demanded the eight- 
hour system last May. A resumé shows that 2486 of 
our members are working eight hours per day, 5824 are 
on nine hours per day, and 1118 are having shorter 
hours on Saturdays. This makes a total gain to these 
members of 65,894 hours per week, adding to the gains 
on the Pacific Coast, which amount to 6540 hours per 
week, makes a sum total of 72,434 hours per week gained 
to our members through organization.” 


It was because of their complete organization 
and success that to the carpenters was given the 
honor of leading off in the great strikes of the 
American Federation of Labor on Mayr. They 
showed themselves worthy of this, for an ac- 
count of which see AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Lasor. January, 1894, the order had 824 lodges, 
with 65,000 members. The secretary is P. J. 
McGuire, Box 884, Philadelphia. Besides this 
organization there is in the trade the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. (See 
BuiLpinG TRADES.) 


BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY, THE.—The object of this society is 
not to work directly for organic unity among 
the churches, but to promote the spirit of unity 
out of which alone a true and permanent union 
can grow. It has no constitution, but only a 
form of enrollment, as follows : 

“For the purpose of uniting with all who de- 
sire to serve God and their fellow-men under the 
inspiration of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, I hereby enroll myself as a member of 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity.”’ 

The motto of the society is, ‘‘ Love your neigh- 
bor and respect his beliefs.’’ The brotherhood 
originated from asuggestion made by Mr, Theo- 
dore F, Seward, at a union meeting held at 
Orange, N. J., in April, 1891. It has two aims, 
and leads to two results : 1. It supplies through 
its form of enrollment a basis upon which all 
who desire to follow Christ in serving God and 
their fellow-men will constitute a recognized 
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brotherhood in any part of the world. The en- 
rollment was accepted at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions as ‘‘ a suitable bond with which to begin 
the federation of the world upon a Christian 
basis.’’ 2. The formula is a bond of union for 
practical work in any city, town, or community, 
between various societies and churches. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE KINGDOM, 
THE.—This organization, established in 1893, 
is the outgrowth, mainly in the Baptist denomi- 
nation, of the earnest work of two men in New 
York City, but it now holds yearly undenomina- 
tional conferences, and performs through its 
members no little practical work. Its aim is to 
work for the kingdom of God in the most inclu- 
sive sense. (See Baprists IN RELATION TO So- 
ctAL ReForM.) The principles and methods of 
the brotherhood are thus stated : 


x. Every member shall by his personal life exemplify 
obedience to the ethics of Jesus. 

2. He shall propagate the thoughts of Jesus to the 
limits of his ability, in private conversation, by Cor- 
respondence, and through pulpit, platform, and press. 

3. He shall lay special stress on the social aims of 
Christianity, and shall endeavor to make Christ’s 
teaching concerning wealth operative in the Church. 

4. On the other hand, he shall take pains to keep in 
contact with the common people, and to infuse the re- 
ligious spirit into the efforts for social amelioration. 

. The members shall seek to strengthen the bond of 
brotherhood by frequent meetings for prayer and dis- 
cussion, by correspondence, exchange of articles writ- 
ten, etc. 

6. Regular reports shall be made of the work done 
by members in such manner as the executive commit- 
tee may appoint. 

7. The members shall seek to procure for one an- 
other opportunities for public propaganda. 

8. If necessary, they shall give their support to one 
another in the public defense of the truth, and shall 
jealously guard the freedom of discussion for any 
man who is impelled by love of the truth to utter his 
thoughts. 


No sectarian or theological tests are required 
of members. 

The brotherhood has an executive committee 
of five, with power to manage all ordinary busi- 
ness. The only officer is the secretary, who is 
also the treasurer. Theannual duesare $2, and 
all funds remaining over and above the neces- 
sary expenses are employed in the publication 
and distribution of literature. 


BROTHERHOODS OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS and for all organizations of rail- 
waymen, See RaiLway EMPLOYEES’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS AND 
DECORATORS OF AMERICA. See 
BUILDING TRADES. 


BROTHERHOODS, RELIGIOUS, socie- 
ties organized for philanthropic purposes, most 
numerous in the Middle Ages. Some of them 
being established without the authorization of 
the Church, they fell under the charge of heresy, 
and in several cases assumed the nature of sepa- 
rate sects, such as the Beghards, Beguines, 
Apostolic Brethren, Flagellants, etc. The last- 
named was subjected to severe persecution by 
the Church. 

The old building corporations, from which 
sprang the Free Masons, belong under this head. 
Most of them were regarded with fear and sus- 
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picion by the Church, on account of their sym- 
bolism and secrecy. The brotherhoods that 
asked and received the sanction of the ecclesi- 
astics were not secret, but devoted to the pro- 
motion of religion by stricter and more constant 
devotional exercises, or to the assisting of stran- 
gers, travelers, the unprotected, the destitute, 
the sick, and the oppressed. The noblest work 
was often done by these organizations. They 
were most numerous in Italy, Rome alone con- 
taining roo, (See articles Communism; Monas- 
‘TICISM. ) 


BROTHERHOOD TRUST, THE.—The 
Brotherhood Trust (founded January 19, 1894)is 
an outcome of a Social Questions Conference 
held regularly since September, 1892, on Sun- 
day afternoons, in the Brotherhood Church, 
Southgate Road, London. It was begun with 
only about £roo of capital, lent free of interest ; 
and further loans are received on the same con- 
dition. It carries on trade and industry with 
the objects (1) of paying to every person em- 
ployed in any branch of the concern not less 
than the trade-union wages current in the local- 
ity where the work is done ; (2) of providing out 
of profits for all its customers old-age pensions 
and sickness-and-accident benefits in proportion 
to the extent of their respective purchases ; (3) 
of so organizing its customers that these shall 
economically supply one another’s wants by 
productive work on cooperative farms and in 
cooperative workshops, factories, etc., as soon 
and so far as such organization may be found 
practicable and the customers may desire to 
avail themselves of such employment ; (4) of 
gradually buying up as much land as possible 
from private owners, and of acquiring as much 
as possible of the most scientific means of pro- 


duction, for the benefit of all who may choose to 
connect themselves with the organization. 


The net profits from quarter to quarter are appor- 
tioned in the books of the trust to the credit of cus- 
tomers’ pension account in proportion tothe respective 
purchases of such customers, and except in cases of 
accident or illness, provided for in the rules, are not 
payable in any other form than either annuities to 
customers who have reached the age of 60, orannuities 
to dependent relatives of deceased customers. The 
pension to which a customer is entitled from the trust 
is equal to the annuity he could purchase from the 
British Government with the amount standing to the 
credit of his pension account. Over against every 
pension before it becomes payable there will always 
be the sum which has gradually accumulated to credit 
of the future pensioner’s account out of the profits 
made on his purchases, which sum would suffice to 

urchase the required annuity from the Government. 
Phis sum will exist not in the form of money, of 
course, but in the form of business plant and means of 
production—areproductiveform. ‘The first £10 placed 
to the credit of the pension account years before will 
have been put into productive activity, and will have 
been rolling along ever since, multiplying itself; and 
likewise every subsequent £10 added out of net profits 
will have been rolling along and multiplying. here- 
fore the security for the payment of every pension 
will not be merely a sufficient sum to purchase it on 
Government security, but a very much greater value 
existing in a reproductive form. Each pension will be 
simply a cHarge upon the proceeds of the business 
done, under most advantageous circumstances, with 
the capital of which the accumulated profits on the 
pensioner’s own purchases (made in the days of health 
and strength) will form a part. 

The Brotherhood Trust’s methods are such as to 
avoid many risks besetting ordinary business con- 
cerns. Selling only for cash, it avoids all bad debts. 
Further, it will not start a bakery of its own until its 
daily sale of bread is large enough to take all that a 
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good-sized, well-ordered bakery would turn out. Simi- 
larly, it will not acquire a flour-mill until, in bakeries 
and stores and on farms of its own, it 
can dispose profitably of all the prod- 
uce. Neither will it take over a boot 
and shoe factory until it has to meet a 
demand large enough to keep such fac- 
tory working full time. It will never produce on 
speculation, but for an already secured demand. 

The original Brotherhood Trust stores (situated at 
x1 and 5 Downham Road, Kingsland, London) are 
not intended to stand alone. They are meant to be 
imitated. But it is of vital importance that all efforts 
of a similar kind should be closely federated with each 
other and with the Brotherhood Trust, in order to pro- 
mote the utmost economy in purchasing and producing, 
to assist one another by comparison and interchange 
of experiences, and to cooperate most efficiently tow- 
ard the ultimate goal—the complete reorganization of 
industry and commerce on principles of fraternity. 

The old-age pensions, which are perhaps at first the 
most conspicuous feature of the trust, are but means 
to a vast and loftly end. The aim is nothing less than 
the swallowing up of the profit-mongering industry 
and commerce of the world, and the transmuting of it, 
by a perfertly constitutional and peace- 
ful revolution, into.a fraternal organiza- 
tion for miutual enrichment and secu- 
rity. If the workers (who constitute 
four fifths of the grown-up population 
of the United Kingdom), or if any considerable pro- 
portion of the workers will but persistently and ex- 
clusively patronize trusts that do business in their 
interests, refusing to deal with any private capitalist 
when their trusts can stpply their demand, they will 
help to build up a mighty federation, branching out 
over the country and across the seas, which will be 
able inashort time to buy up for them the means of 
productionand distribution. Just so far as the Brother- 
hood Trust system extends and succeeds, there will be 
built up a 1ew social order right through the old—as a 
new bridgeis sometimes built through an old one; and 
when it becomes universal, the old system, fraught 
with so much misery, degradation, and brutalization, 
will be found to have vanished more effectually than 
if it had been shivered by explosives, and all without 
any earthquake shock, with the mildness and gentle- 
ness of the sunrise which shines away the night and 
ushers in the day. J. BRUCE WALLACE. 


BROUSSE, PAUL, was born at Montpellier, 
and studied medicine in Paris, becoming doctor 
in 1867. From 1870-71 he worked on the Drozts 
de l Homme, and in 1871 was condemned to 
three months’ imprisonment. Escaping to Spain, 
he joined the anarchistic Spanish section of the 
International. From Spain he went to Switzer- 
land, and meeting there Bakounin(g.v.), became, 
under his influence, a leader of the Jura Federa- 
tion, an organizer of the anarchist section in 
Italy, and editor of anarchist publications, In 
1879 he suffered imprisonment in Switzerland, 
and after his release went to London. Here he 
met Marx and Engels, and renouncing anar- 
chism, adopted socialism, In 1880 he returned 
to France, and edited Fgalité and Prolétaire 
in 1882, with Malon and his followers, separat- 
ing from the Guidist socialists, and forming the 
“« Broussist’’ section, or so-called ‘‘ Possiblists.’’ 
In 1887 he was elected to the Paris Municipal 
Council; and has since been a foremost leader 
of one section of the French socialists, but ever 
ready to work with any party, a policy which 
has resulted in his now calling himself Republi- 
can radical. His main writings are Le Suf- 

rage Universel et le Probleme de la Souve- 
raineté du Peuple (1874) and La Crise (1879). 


BROWN, JOHN (1800, hanged December 2, 
1859), an American abolitionist, best known as 
the leader of the Harper’s Ferry insurrection, 
designed to incite the slaves of the Southern 
States to rebellion, and thus secure their liber- 
ties. Originally intended for the Church, he 
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was compelled to give up study for this purpose 
on account of inflammation in the eyes. He 
then took up the business of a tanner, which he 
carried on for 20 years. Not being very suc- 
cessful in this, he started business as a wool 
dealer in Ohio in 1840. Failing also in this, he 
removed to Essex County, New York, in 1849, 
and began toreclaim a large tract of land which 
had been granted to him. In 1855, having im- 
bibed an intense hatred of slavery, he went to 
Kansas in order to vote, and fight, if need be, 
against the establishment of slavery in that ter- 
ritory. He soon became renowned in the fierce 
border warfare carried on between Kansas and 
Missouri, and gained especial celebrity by his 
victory at Ossawatomie. In oneof these affrays 
he had ason killed, which deepened his hostility 
to the Southern Party. After the border agita- 
tion was settled by a general vote, Brown trav- 
eled through the Northern and Northeastern 
States, declaiming against slavery, and endeay- 
oring to incite and organize an armed attack 
upon it. In October, 1859, at the head of 17 
white and five black men, he commenced hos- 
tilities by a night attack upon Harper’s Ferry, 
overpowering the guard and capturing the arse- 
nal. During the next morning he made prison- 
ers of 4oor 50 of the chief inhabitants of the town ; 
but instead of retreating at once to the moun- 
tains with arms and hostages, as his original de- 
sign had been, he lingered on in the town till 
evening. By this time the townsmen had re- 
covered from their astonishment, militiamen 
began to pour in, and after a short but desper- 
ate conflict Brown and his handful of followers 
were captured. He was tried at Charlestown 
for treason and murder, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death on the scaffold within 48 hours. 
He met this death calmly on December 2, 1859. 
It may safely be said that his execution hastened 
the downfall of slavery in America, and his name 
has become a household word among aboli- 
tionists. He was a man of stern and uncom- 
promising moral principle, and singularly brave 
and honest. Whatever his rashness or fanati- 
cism, there is no question that he offered himself 
as a sacrifice to the overthrow of a gigantic 
social and political wrong. 


BUBBLES.—A term commonly applied since 
the seventeenth century to any unsound com- 
mercial undertaking accompanied by a high de- 
gree of speculation. The first bubble of histori- 
cal importance was connected with the growth 
of varieties of tulips in Holland. It reached its 
height in 1636 in Amsterdam, and in the most 
of the Dutch cities regular markets were estab- 
lished for speculation in the roots. In the end 
tulips were bought and sold like shares in a gold 
mine, for purely speculative purposes, without 
any idea of actually growing the flowers. Fabu- 
lous prices were paid for single bulbs—e..¢., 2500 
florins for a ‘‘ Viceroy,’’ a ‘‘ Semper Augustus” 
5500 florins, etc. The mania spread to some ex- 
tent to London and Paris, and tulips were dealt 
in by the stock-jobbers of both cities. In 1719 
and 1720 occurred the greatest speculative mania 
on record, arising from the Mississippi scheme 
of John Law (g.v.). In England the word bub- 
ble is generally associated with the South Sea 
Bubble (¢.v.). 
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BUCHEZ, PHILIPPE JOSEPH BEN- 
JAMIN (1796-1865), was born at Matagne-la- 
Petite ; in 1825 he became a doctor of medicine. 
He was one of the founders of the French Car- 
bonari (g.v.), and barely escaped condemnation 
to death for his part in the Belfort conspiracy. 
He then joined the Saint Simonian school, and 
worked on the Producteur. When this passed 
into the hands of Enfantin, he left it to found, 
with Roux Lavergne, a so-called neo-Catholic 
school, combining Catholic and revolutionary 
ideas, and from 1831-38, altho with some 
breaks, he brought out his 7’ Européen. A ré- 
sumé of his ideas appears in his 7’ Auropéen for 
1835, in which he declares that it is time to 
realize the social principles of Christianity. His 
idea was to reach communism through indus- 
trial cooperation, and in 1831 he founded a co- 
operative association of cabinet-makers, thus in- 
troducing cooperation in France, and to the 
spread of cooperation he devoted the rest of his 
life. (See CoopEeraTion.) In the revolution of 
1848 he was a follower of Louis Blanc, and was 
in the chair as president of the National Assem- 
bly on the memorable May 15. After the coup 
d@ état of 1851 he returned to his studies and to 
private life. His main works are Essaz d’un 
Trazté complet de philosophie (3 vols., 1839-40) 
and Azstozre parlementaire de la Revolution 
Francaise (1833-38 and 1845-47). 


BUDGET (from L. du/ga, Fr. bougette,a 
little bag), is used in social science for a state- 
ment df the probable revenue and expenditure 
for a nation and sometimes for a family. (For 
representative family ‘* budgets’’ see EXPENSEs.) 


BUENOS AMIGOS, COLONY OF.-—Don 
osé Rodriguez, a socialistic Peruvian, obtained 
in 1853 from the Government of Peru a large 
land grant on the Cototo River, and established 
there, with 65 others, the colony of Buenos Ami- 
gos. As he furnished most of the money for 
the experiment, he became director and law- 
maker, 

The colony now (1895) has 1000 members 
mostly of Spanish races, but including Germans, 
English, and Americans. The increase has 
been chiefly from births, tho recruits are re- 
ceived upon evidence of good character and the 
payment of $500 each to the common treasury, 

Negroes and Indians are excluded, and relig- 
ious proselytism is forbidden. 

Lands, tools, and products are the property of 
the community, and all surplus products are sold 
abroad, the proceeds going to the common treas- 
ury. Rations are distributed alike to all; but 
whoso will pay for luxuries, whether of food, 
clothing, or household furniture, may obtain 
them from the common store. The imperish- 
able portion of such things, however, remain 
common property even when in the hands of 
the individual. 

_The community is divided into departments, divi- 
sions, and sections. Each section chooses and may re- 
move its own head, and heads of sections nominate 
division directors, who in turn choose department. 
chiefs. These last are removable only by a majority 
vote of the community, They are, in effect, ministers 
of works, education, trade, and health, those being the 
titles of the departments, and collectively they consti-. 


tute a tribunal discharging duties elsewhere confided. 
to Ministers of Justice and Finance, 
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‘The Department of Works looks after agriculture, 
stock-raising, mining, manufactures, and all public 
works. That of Education deals with 
schools, music, and the mechanic arts; 
that of Trade with exports, imports, and 
the distribution of products; that of 
Health with houses, hospitals, and 
: young children. An hour’s work is the 
unit of the financial system, and the monetary table 
Tuns thus: 

60 minutes one hour. 

8 hours one day. 
5 days one week. 
42-5 weeks one month. 

12 months one year. 

State notes of equal size but different colors repre- 
sent each of these denominations. The hour is arbi- 
trarily fixed for the purposes of outside trade at a 
value of about 28 cents. Minute notes, worth about 
one half a cent, are for small transactions. These 
notes are given in exchange for work done. The time 
notes are guaranteed by areserve of bullion exceeding 
the face value of the whole issue. A member quitting 
the colony may exchange his notes for Peruvian money, 
and in addition he will receive his share of the profits. 

Altho the full working day is eight hours, only 
four hours, and for only five days a week, are exacted. 
From that no adult in sound health can escape. Any 
person failing to work 20 hours in the five days that 
constitute the working week must make up that time 
on Saturday or Sunday. Under the eye of an over- 
seer armed with a leather strap, if this enforced labor 
is done in slovenly fashion, the culprit is beaten with 
the strap. 

There is no marriage law. A man anda woman live 
together in free union, and either may find another 
mate when tired of the arrangement. A woman at 
the approach of childbirth goes to a hospital and stays 
there with her child until it is weaned. Then she 
leaves it in the hospital to the care of trained nurses. 

From the hospital the child goes to a public school, 
where it lives night and day until grown to the age 
when work is exacted ofall. Thenthenew member of 
the working community is set at whatever task his or 
her aptitudes, as developed at school, seem to point out 
asthe proper one. The pay is the same for every kind 
of labor. 

Private houses at Buenos Amigos are plain, butairy. 
A large, common building is handsomely built of free- 
stone and marbletaken from the community’s quarries. 
The streets are well made and clean, and an aqueduct 
to bring in water from the Cototo River is nearly com- 

leted. All these public works are carried on by the 
oor of the community, under the direction of the de- 
partments.. When one department has more workmen 
at its command than it needs they are turned over to 
such departments as are short of hands. Thus every- 
body is kept busy at least four hours a day, and as 
much longer as he will, with pay for overtime. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS are of many 
kinds, but may be described in general as joint- 
stock or cooperative societies for the purpose of 
raising by periodical subscriptions a fund to as- 
sist members in building or purchasing, the 
property being mortgaged to the society till the 
amount advanced is fully repaid. 


The first association in America was organized Jan- 
uary 3, 1931, at Frankford, near Philadelphia. It was 
Eaticd the Oxford Provident Building Association, and 
was started asa philanthropic measure, but the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., deserves the credit of having first 
utilized the institution to any great extent. The first 
association in that city was organized in 1840, and 
since then the growth of the associations throughout 
the United States has been phenomenal, They have 
become subjects of statutory legislation in many States 
of the Union, and have lately been favored by the 
United States Commissioner of Labor with a special 
and thorough inquiry. } oem : 

The building and loan association is practically aco- 
operative savings bank. It differs from the ordinary 
savings bank mainly in its methods of receiving 
deposits and lending money. Its chief 
advantage forthe people over the or- 
dinary savings institution is that its 
funds are aed by the depositors them- 
selves to advance their own interests, 
while the funds deposited by wage-earners in the old- 
line savings banks are largely borrowed by business 
men and corporations and used to advance the inter- 
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ests of capital. Another point in favor of the building 
and loan association is in the fact that every member 
has a voice and vote in the management of it and 
shares in the total profits. In favor of the old-line 
savings banks, however, it should be said that they are 
indispensable to the wage-earners of many communi- 
ties, and especially so in those sections where land 
values are so high as to practically prohibit the oper- 
ation, among working men, of building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

There are two forms of these associations : one serial 
and the other permanent. The general plan of the 
serial association is to issue a fraction of its capital 
stock, usually one tenth, in what is known as a 
“series,”’ and to require that it be paid in monthly in- 
stallments, commonly called “dues,” usually at the 
rate of so cents per month ona share of stock worth, 
at par, $roo, and $1 per month on a share of stock the 
par value of which is $200. Whenever the monthly 

ayments, with the accumulated profits, equal the 
ace value of the shares the series is retired, each 
shareholder receiving the face value of his share in 
cash, unless he has in advance borrowed money of the 
association to the full face value of his shares, when 
his debt is considered paid and cancelled. When one 
series has matured, then a second series is issued, and 
so on until the entire capital stock is exhausted. A 
series usually extends over ro or 12 years. 

The permanent association differs from the serial 
association in that a person may become a member of 
it at any time without paying in any back dues. Ina 
permanent association the profits are divided annually 
or semi-annually among the members, and credited to 
their respective accounts on their individual pass books 
and the books of the association. 

A person may withdraw from the membership of 
eithera serial or a permanent association at any time 
with a share of the accumulated profits. In a serial 
association the percentage of profit that may be taken 
out by a withdrawing member is generally fixed by 
the rules of the association at a lower rate than is 
awarded the member who stays in the association 
until the series matures. This is done to insure the 
participation of the withdrawing member in any pos- 
sible and unforeseen losses that may befall the asso- 
ciation. When the rules of a serial association allowa 
withdrawing member only 5 percent. per annum on 
his investment, it is peated that the association may 
suffer vicissitudes and may not earn more than 5 per 
cent. per annum for the entire term of theseries. But 
a fairly prosperous association generally earns from 8 
to 10 per cent. per annum ona series. In some States 
both serial and permanent associations are required 
to set aside, in a contingent fund, a certain percentage 
of their profits before the payment of each annual or 
semi-annual dividend, to insure the equal participa- 
tion of all members in the losses of the association. 

The funds of a building and loan association are 
made up of membership fees, moneys received from 
sale of stock, interest on loans, premiums on priority 
of loans, fines for non-payment of indebtedness due 
the association by its members, and fees for trans- 
ferring stock. The income of the association is aug- 
mented by low expenses: Theassociation meets only 
onceinamonth, and then in a cheap hall, and the 
officers—save the secretary, the treasurer, and the 
attorney—serve without pay. 

When a person enters the membership of a serial 
association he pays amembership fee, and subscribes 
for one or more shares of stock on which he agrees to 
make a monthly payment of 50 cents or $1 per share 
until maturity of the series or withdrawal before then. 
Should he fail to pay his monthly installment or dues 
within the required time, he is called upon to pay a 
fine into the treasury of the association, and for failure 
to make his monthly payments for a fixed number of 
months he forfeits all he has paid into the treasury. 
Should he at any time transfer his shares of stock to 
another person, he or the assignee pays the association 
a fee for making the transfer on its books, 

When he desires to buy or build a home he en- 
deavors to borrow from the association as much of 
the needed amount as his interest in the association 
will allow: he cannot borrow more than the face value 
of his shares. He applies to the association when it 
has money to loan, and should he bid a higher pre- 
mium for the use of the money than any other member 
the loan is awarded him. 

This premium is a payment of a few cents on each 
share, over and above interest, for the use of the 
money. It is paid with the dues each month, or is de- 
ducted from the amount of the loan. Upon securing 
the right to the use of the money, he designates his pro- 
posed real estate security, and when the title is ap- 
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proved by the association’s attorney the money is ad- 
vanced him and he gives the association a mortgage 
oi the property for the amount. Healsoassigns stocks 
to the face value of the loan to the association, and 
agrees to keep up his monthly payments thereon, 
After securing the loan, the borrower pays to the asso- 
ciation every month, in addition to his regular dues, 
the premium and interest on the loan, or the premium 
may have been deducted from the loan before it was 
paid over to the borrower. When, at the conclusion of 
the series, the face value of the borrower’s stock is 
equivalent to the amount of money loaned him the 
association applies the stock to the payment of the 
mortgage, and the member, instead of receiving a 
cash payment, is given notice of the cancellation of 
his mortgage. 

As a rule, the money paid into an association by a 
borrowing member during the life of the series in 
which he is interested amounts to little more than the 
rental price of the mortgaged property for the same 
period, and hence the saying sometimes heard among 
persons interested in these associations, ‘‘The rent 
pays for the place.”” In a permanent association the 
borrower may extend his payments—or ‘dues,’ in- 
terest and premium—over any fixed number of years, 
and so make the monthly payment on his real estate 
less than it would be under the serial plan. 


The serial associations, however, have proved 
.far more successful, and are almost the only 
ones now in use. 

Neither of these plans, however, was the orig- 
inal form. ‘The original method is described in 
A Treatise on Cooperative Savings and Loan 
Associations, by Seymour Dexter : 


In the primitive building associations of Philadelphia 
there was but a single series of stock issued; every 
person taking shares of stock, subsequent to the date 
of the first issue of shares, was obliged to pay back 
dues in order to be in the same position he would have 
been had he taken his stock at the date of the first 
issue, so that each shareholder paid the same amount 
per share into the association regardless of the time 
when he took his shares. The money was loaned only 
to shareholders. Inasmuch as only one series of stock 
was issued, the lifetime of the association was limited 
to the time that it took for the shares to reach their 
matured value. This scheme necessarily involved the 
condition that every shareholder remaining in the asso- 
ciation at the time the stock matured must be a bor- 
rower to the amount of the matured value of shares 
held by him. Let us make this clear. Suppose the 
charter of the association limited the number of shares 
it could issue to 500, and that during its lifetime it had 
issued that number. After the payment of its running 
expenses the funds received could be used for only 
two purposes—v7z.. the making of loans to its own 
members and paying shareholders who withdrew. 
Suppose that of the 500 shares issued 300 had been 
withdrawn, leaving 200 outstanding when attaining 
their matured value. Assume the shares were $200 
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each is $40,000. Before the shares can be matured the — 


association must have $40,000 of assets. The assets. 
consist of the money due from the shareholders to the 
association upon loans. As no shareholder can borrow 
a larger sum than the matured value of the shares 
held by him, it follows that no shareholder can owe the 
association for borrowed money a larger sum than the 
association will owe him when his shares of stock have 
matured ; therefore, each shareholder must owe the 
association a sum equal to that which the association 
will owe him upon his matured shares. The only lim- 
itation or exception to this statement of the case will 
arise in reference to the dues paid at the last meeting. 
The amount of those dues will not have been borrowed, 
and will be due to some shareholder or shareholders in 
excess of the amount owing by him or them to the 
association. 

But as the association progresses from year to year 
toward the maturity of its stock, it might not happen 
that there are shareholders who desired to borrow. 
What then? It would not do to have the dues paid in 
from month to month remain uninvested; no profits 
would accrue, and the result would be unsatisfactory. 
Under the scheme of a single series the association has 
the power to compel shareholders to borrow the funds. 
They are called forced loans ; and their articles of asso- 
ciation and bylaws determine who should become the 
borrower when there are no shareholders wishing to 
borrow. : 

This scheme is known as the terminating plan. It 
involves three serious defects which it was very desira- 
ble to obviate—zzz: the dissolution of the associa- 
tion when the stock matured; the large amount of 
back dues which the new stockholder would have to 
pay who took stock after the association had been run- 
ning for some time, and, lastly, the making of forced 
loans—that is, compelling the shareholder to become a 
borrower whether he wanted to do so or not. 


Concerning the statistics of building asso- 
ciations in the United States, the 
report on the subject by the Px 
United States Commissioner of Statistics. 
Labor (1893) says : 


“The investigation, the results of which are now 
under consideration, comprehends practically all 
building and loan associations in the United States. 
An effort was made to secure the facts for these associa- 
tions as they existed at the end of their respective 
fiscal years nearest to January 1, 1893. In a few cases, 
however, this was not possible, and the facts for an 
earlier or later fiscal year were taken instead. 

“Tn addition tothe associations from which the data 
have been received that constitute the body of this re- 
port, the Department has information of the existence 
of some others. From a very few of these some de- 
tails were obtained, but from most of them nothing. 
The information as to the existence even of most of 
them is from hearsay only. They are unimportant, 
being either newly formed or feeble. Nearly all are 


each at their matured value. Now, 200 shares at $200 supposed to be local. Total, or. 
‘ GENERAL RESULTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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Number of associations 598 
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a Associations not reporting, local, 1503; national, 66; total, 569. 

6 Associations not reporting, local, 38; national, 4; total, 42. 

c Associations not reporting, local, 69; national, 4; total, 73> 

@ Associations not reporting, local, 18 ; national, 4; total, 22. 

e Based on 5535 local associations, 226 national associations, total, 5761. 


Jf Based on 2128 local associations, 45 national associations, total, 2173. 


& Associations not reporting, local, 1326; national, 68, total, 1394. 
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“The total dues paid in on installment shares in force 
plus the profits on the same of the building and loan 
associations of the country, as stated, amount to $450,- 
667,594. A business represented by this great sum, 
conducted quietly, with little or no advertising, and, 
as stated, without the experienced banker in charge, 
shows that the common people, in their own ways, are 
quite competent to take care of their savings, especial- 
ly when it is known that but 35 of the associations now 
in existence showed a net loss atthe end of their last 

cal year, and that this joss amounted to only $23,- 
Lae Of course, associations disband for the want of 

usiness or from some other cause, but when they 
disband loss does not occur, because the whole busi- 
ness of the associatién consists of its loans, and these 
loans are to its own shareholders, as a rule, who hold 
the securities in their associated forms. A disbanded 
association, therefore, simply returns to its own mem- 
bers their own property. 

“The terms local and national have been used. A 
local building and loan association and a national 
building and loan association conduct their business 
under substantially the same method. The local asso- 
ciation, however, confines its operations to a small 
community, usually to the county in which located, 
while the national operates on a large scale, extending 
its business enterprise far beyond the borders of its 
own State even. The national is ready usually to 
make loans on property anywhere and sell its shares 
to any person without reference to his residence. At 
the present time the prejudice which has existed for 
many years against nationals is being overcome, and 
they are conducting their business, asa rule, with the 
same integrity that the locals display in the conduct 
of their affairs. There is a jealousy, to some extent, 
‘between locals and nationals; but with proper laws in 
every State to regulate, control, and supervise both 
nationals and locals, as savings banks and all other 
banks are regulated and supervised, there ought to be 
little or no trouble in securing the honest administra- 
tion of their affairs. Some States bring their building 
and loan associations under the same general supervi- 
sion of law thrown around savings banks. New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, and some 
other States, as will be seen by the compilation of laws 
relating to building and loan associations published at 
the close of this work, require such associations to 
make annual returns in the same manner as savings 
banks. In other States, however, nothing is officially 
known of the building and loan associations beyond 
the formalities of their incorporation.” 


* In regard to the kinds of associations and their 
geographical distribution and other statistics 
this report says (p. 24): 


‘There are 5598 local associations, of which 3168, or 
56.6 per cent. of the whole, are serial, 1671, or 29.8 per 
cent. of the whole, are permanent, and 759, or 13.6 per 
cent., are terminating ; that of ail the associations in the 
country, 240 are nationals, 138, or 57.5 per cent. ofall the 
nationals being serial, ror, or 42.1 per cent. being per- 
manent, and only x terminating. The whole number, 
including both locals and nationals, is 5838, of which 
3306, 0r 56.6 percent. of the whole, are serial, 1772, or 
30.4 per cent., are permanent, and 760, or 13 per cent. of 
the whole, are terminating. 

“Examining the total associations, including locals 
and nationals, it is seen that Pennsylvania leads all the 
States, having 1079 associations, This State has but 

nationals. The State having the next largest number 
is Ohio, with 721; and Ohio has but 3 nationals. Illi- 
nois comes next, with 669 associations of all kinds, 38 
of them being nationals. Indiana follows, with 445 as- 
sociations, 16 of them being nationals. New York 
ranks next, with 418 in all, 28 of them being national 
associations. The next largest numbers are found in 
Missouri, that State having 366 in all; New Jersey. 
288; Maryland, 240; Kentucky, 148 ; California, 133, and 
Massachusetts, 115. In all the other States the number 
drops to less than 100. The numbers given for the 
States, respectively, will not always agree with the 
numbers reported by each State in its local capacity 
or through its State officials. This results from the 
fact that the account taken by the Department of 
Labor was for a period in most cases differing some- 
what from that for which the State officials have given 
reports, and, furthermore, from the fact that very 
many companies having names in their incorporation 
papers which would lead one to consider them building 
and loan associations, upon examination are found to 

_be entirely different. They are trust companies or as- 
- sociations for the purpose of erecting houses for rental 
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and various other objects, taking them out of the rank 
of ike dei a building and loan associations as 
such. 

“The State having the largest number of national as- 
sociations is Illinois, with 38. It is usually supposed 
that the home of these associations is in the Northwest, 
and especially in Minnesota, but this State has only 
15. There are several States having more than Minne- 
sota, notably Tennessee, with 17; New York, 28; Mis- 
souri, 17; Kentucky, 17, and Indiana, 16. The nationals 
are distributed through other States in small num- 
bers. The table shows how thoroughly building and 
ine associations are distributed throughout the coun- 

ry. 
_‘... At the date of the conclusion of this investiga- 
tion there had been 38,919 series issued, or an average 
of 11.8 series to each association, considering locals and 
nationals together. Of this whole number, 5321 had 
matured, this being an average of only 1.6 series of 
shares matured to each association, The number in 
force at the date named was 33,386, or 10.1 series to 
each association. ... Of the 5838 associations in the 
country, both local and national, 4444 have reported as 
to homes acquired by their borrowing shareholders, 
and through this latter number of associations 314,755 
homes have been acquired. In the 4422 associations 
reporting as to that fact, 28,459 buildings other than 
homes have been secured. f the total number of 
homes acquired, 290,803 have been through local asso- 
ciations and 23,952 through nationals. Through the 
locals, 26,061 buildings other than homes have been ac- 
quired and 2398 through the nationals. ... 

“The total number of mortgages foreclosed was re- 
ported by 5440 associations, including both locals and 
nationals, as 8469, having a value of $12,217,126, the loss 
on such foreclosures being $449,599. Of the number of 
foreclosures, 7765 were by locals, having a value in the 
aggregate of $11,031,394, the loss being $441,106. The 
nationals had foreclosed 644 mortgages, having an ag- 
gregate value of $1,185,732, the loss incurred being 
$8493. It should be remembered that these foreclo- 
sures and losses relate to the whole lives of the asso- 
ciations reporting. 

“The department undertook to ascertain the facts 
as to the kind of people who patronize and use building 
and loan associations. The original purpose of these 
associations was to enable men of small means to se- 
cure homes for themselves and to save their earnings. 
The question became vital, then, as to whether the 
motive of the associations had been preserved. It 
was impossible to secure the occupation of each and 
every shareholder in the whole 5838 associations in the 
country, and the attempt was not made, but we did 
learn the occupations of the shareholders in 909 local 
associations and 12 national associations, or a total of 
92t associations. In gog local associations reporting 
there were 159,223 shareholders, and in the 12 national 
associations 15,547 shareholders. In the local associa- 
tions 111,383, OF 69.96 per cent. of the whole number, 
were practically working people, while in the nationals 
they numbered 8403, or 54.06 percent. These include 
the following classes, as shown in the table : Account- 
ants, bookkeepers, etc.; artisans and mechanics; 
farmers, gardeners, etc.; housewives and housekeep- 
ers; laborers ; mill and factory employees; and sales- 
men and saleswomen. The remainder—that is, 47,840, 
or 30.04 per cent. in the local associations, and 7144, or 
45-94 per cent. in the national associations—consists of 
agents, bankers, brokers, etc.; corporation officials; 
government officials and employees ; hotel, boarding- 
house, and restaurant keepers; lodges, churches, and 
societies ; manufacturers, contractors, capitalists, etc. ; 
merchants and dealers; persons engaged in the pro- 
fessions; and superintendents, foremen, etc. These 
figures show conelusively that the building and loan 
associations of the country are being used by the 
classes for which they were originally established. 
These percentages may well and honestly be applied 
to all the shareholders in the country, as the facts rel- 
ative to occupations were taken at random.” 


Building associations exist also in Europe in 
considerable numbers, tho not to such an ex- 
tent as in the United States. (For information 
in regard to them, see CoopERATIVE BANKs.) 

It may seem strange at first sight that there 
should be any opposition to a movement that 
has given homes to so many working men, yet 
such is the fact. Many if not most leaders of 
trade-unions discourage the policy, uxzder the 
present system and under ordinary circum- 
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stances, of the average working man investing 


inahome. Their argument is that it puts him 
under the power of his employers, 

and removes the probability of his 

Argument being able to obtain any increase in 
against wages. ‘They declare thatin Phila- 
Building delphia in most trades wages are 


Associations. lower than in any other large city of 
our country, and that Philadelphia 
is most backward in the organi- 

zation of labor. They assert that the reason 

is that in Philadelphia men partly own their 
houses. Partly owning their houses, they are 
tied to their circumstances. They can neither 
move nor strike, for fear of losing their invest- 
ments. ‘They have to submit to taking what 
wages they canget. ‘There have been fewif any 
large strikes in Philadelphia. Inastrike on the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the officials of 

the road is reported to have said: ‘‘ We are not 

afraid of the Philadelphia end of the road. 

Those men cannot strike. They half own their 

homes.”’ In some factory towns in this country 

it is the deliberate policy of the management to 
induce their employees to partly own houses, so 
that wages may be reduced. 

There are, then, two sides to the question of 
a wage-earner trying to own his house. In the 
recent hard times, some of those deepest in 
trouble were the unemployed who had com- 
menced to purchase a home, and were in dan- 
ger of losing much at least of what they had 
paid in. 

There is another point. To gradually buy a 
home, the working man has not only to work 
himself, but to have his wife work away from 
home, and often to have his children work. ‘The 
home is thus bought at the cost of having the 
mother and the children away from the home ; 
a home is obtained by destroying home life. 

Such is the trade-unionist’s argument. On the 
other hand, even from their standpoint it may 
be asked, if a man who has a home owned 
and paid for, tho ‘he cannot strike for higher 
wages, is not in a better position from the fact, to 
contend for a better system, than one where 
strikes are necessary ? 

There is in the United States a National 
League of Local Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, of which the Hon. Seymour Dexter, of 
Elmira, N. Y., is president. It is organized in 
15 State leagues, and has for its motto, ‘‘ The 
American home the safeguard of American lib- 
erties.’’ Mr. Dexter calls it ‘‘ the most success- 
ful form of direct cooperation yet evolved ; 
every association the center of an influence 
stimulating industry, frugality, temperance, 
home-owning, and good citizenship. It offers a 

ractical way for every family to buy and pay 

or a home.”’ 


References: Of the many publications treating of 
building and loan associations, among those deserving 
of special mention are: 7yeatise on Cooperative Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, by Seymour Dexter (pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., of New York City, 1889); 
Manual for Building and Loan Associations, by ae 
S. Rosenthal (published by S. Rosenthal & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1888); 4 Treatise on Building Associa- 
Zions, ay Charles N. Thompson (published by Callaghan 
& Co, of Chicago ; the last-named book is designed espe- 
cially for the use of lawyers and association officers) ; 
The Working Man's Way to Wealth (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott); PBuclding and Loan Associations, the 
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Ninth Annual Report of the (U. S.) Commissioner of 
Labor (1893), on application. 


BUILDING TRADES, LABOR MOVE- 
MENT IN THE.—The workers in the building 
trades have been pioneers in the labor move- 
ment, especially the ship carpenters. As early 
as 1642 ships were built in Boston, there being 
12 shipyards in that city by 1743. From 1712-20, 
“00 sail of ship were built in New England. 
The builders were honored. In 1631, while 
Richard Hollingsworth was engaged in build- 
ing a large vessel, one of his workmen was 
killed, and Hollingsworth was required by the 
Court of Assizes to pay £10 sterling to the wife 
and children of the deceased, because they 
thought that sufficient care was not taken to 
have his tackle strong enough. 

It had been the custom in this industry, as 
well as in others, to furnish drink or grog at 
various intervals in the day. In 1817 Thacher 
Magoun, a ship-builder, determined to abolish 
the grog privilege. The ceremony of laying 
the keel, and of commencing each part of the 
work, as also the christening or naming of a 
vessel, was always accompanied with the use 
of ardent spirits. Upon Mr. Magoun giving 
notice that no liquor could be used in his ship- 
yard, the words ‘‘ Vo Rum! No Rum!’ were 
written upon nearly every clapboard of the 
workshop, and on each timber in the yard. 
Some of the men refused to work, but finally 
all gave in, and a ship was built without the use 
of liquor in any form. 

The hours of labor at that time were from 
sunrise to sunset, and all employers were obliged 
by custom to furnish liquor free at least twice a 
day. These two periods for drink were really 
periods of rest, and were called luncheon times, 
the men haying an opportunity to eat as well as 
drink, and Mr. Magoun’s no-rum movement 
meant no luncheon time, and was in effect an 
increase in the working time, the employer thus 
saving the cost of time as well as the cost of 
the rum. 


The ship-workers and building trades not only were 
among the very first to organize their craft into union 
but they seem to have been the first organized body o 
working men to bring the hours of labor to a direct 
issue, 

The calkers, from the painful positions of their 
labor and other causes, were especially prominent in 
organizing; and from their meetings it is claimed is 
ie: the word “‘caucus,”’ so common in political af- 

airs, 

The New York Society of Journeymen Shipwrights 
was incorporated April 30, 1803, and the House Carpen- 
ters of the City of New York, in 1806. The unions of 
that time made a stand against the length of the work- 
day, which was then 14 hours. The employers, in 
resisting this effort on the part of the workmen, pub- 
lished resolutions regretting the action of the journey- 
men_ ship-carpenters, calkers, and oth- 
ers, in maintaining a system of meas- 


ures designed to coerce individuals of i 
their craft, and to prescribe the time eed 
and manner of the labor for which they nlons, 


were liberally paid. They then pro- 

ceeded to declare their intention to black- 

list all persons who belonged to the association. In 
1850, after many years of contention and defeats, the 
ten-hour day had extended to the shipyards. Even 
before then President Van Buren had, in 1833, by proc- 
lamation fixed the hours in the navy yards at ro per 
day. Upon securing the ten-hour day the agitation for 
eight hours was begun, and has continued to the pres- 
ent time, with slow, gradual progress toward complete 
success. In the spring of 1853 there were extensive 
movements in the building trades toward organiza- 
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tion and for an increase of wages; and in 1854 the Bos- 
ton ship-joiners struck and obtained an eight-hour 
day. The journeymen house carpenters of Boston and 
New York held meetings for organization in 1853; and 
in 1856 the ship-carpenters organized and moved for 
eight hours, In 1866 the ship-carpenters employed at 
Greenpoint, L. I, went on strike for eight hours. 
Their movement culminated in a great demonstra- 
tion of all working men in New York for eight hours. 
Allthese efforts were generallycondemned by the press. 
The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
is an English organization, with some 25 branches in 
the United States. It was founded in June, 1860, and 
ublishes an annual report filled with statistical in- 
ormation for the order and the trade. 

Attempts to organize the carpenters of the United 
States intoa national body were made in 1854, in 1867, 
and at other times. Finally, at a convention held in 
Chicago, August 8, 1881, the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners was formally organized. (See BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.) 

The Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
America was first organized under the name of the In- 
ternational Bricklayers of America, October 16, 1865, at 
Philadelphia. 

Previous to this time unions of a local character were 
organized and thrived in various cities of the United 
States. The first annual convention after organiza- 
tion was held at Baltimore, Md., January 8, 1866. John 
A. White, of Baltimore, was elected president ; J: Ed- 
ward Kirby, of Baltimore, secretary; and Joseph 
Hackney, of Philadelphia, treasurer. The second an- 
nual session was held at Cincinnati, January, 1867. At 
the seventeenth annual session. in 1883, the present title 
of the order was adopted. From 1873 to 1880, during 
the years of depression in business, the order declined 
until but a small remnant existed ; but with the revi- 
val of business occurred a revival of the organization, 
until now it numbers about 33,000 members. The or- 
ganization’is a purely protective one in a national 
sense, and all of the subordinate unions have benevo- 
lent features combined. The local union at Philadel- 
phia has erected a building on North Broad Street, 
which is an ornament to that city. Other unions have 
followed this move, until mncceels buildings are owned 
or controlled by local branches. 

The Granite Cutters’ National Union had its origin at 
Clark’s Island, Me., January 2, 1877. At first only a 
temporary organization, it became a permanent body 
on March 6, 1877. The first meeting of the National 
Board was held March ro of the same year. N. C. Bas- 
sick was elected president, and Thompson H. Murch, 
secretary ; the latter was afterward elected to con- 
gress, defeating Eugene Hale, and J. B. Dyer was 
elected secretary, and has retained that position up to 
the present time. The first regular convention of the 
national ‘body was held at Boston, Mass., February s, 
1878, with representatives of 22 branches present. he 
first strike was on April 6, 1878, at Vinalhaven. The 
most notable strike of the organization was at Quincy, 
Mass., lasting nearly nine months. The great Wester- 
ly, R. L., strike of 1885 was also a protracted struggle, 
as was the lockout at Ryegate, Vt., 1885. The strike 
against contract convict labor on the State capital at 
Austin, Tex., and the more recent one against Norcross 
Brothers, of Worcester, Mass., involving operations in 
various portions of the country, are matters of record. 
The policy of the organization has been to change the 
headquarters of the organization every two years. A 
trade journal is published monthly from the office of 
the secretary. 

The Painters’ and Decorators’ Union had an early ex- 
istence in a small way, known as the Painters’ Union 
of Philadelphia, in 1856. In 1859 an effort was made to 
found a national union, and a convention was called ; 
but after a brief existence the movement perished. 
In 1871 the New York Operative and Benevolent Union, 
the oldest union of the trade, undertook the work of 
forming a national body and formed the Painters’ 
Grand Lodge, which body held four annual conven- 
tions. During this time the painters entered into the 
eight-hour movement, and won the first victory for the 
shorter hour cause, earning the title of pioneers of the 
eight-hour movement. The great panic of 1873 caused 
the collapse of the national organization, and not until 
March, 1887, were efforts torevive successful. Thenthe 
present organization was formed, under the title of the 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America. 
The general president is J. W. McKinney, of Chicago, 
Til.; the general secretary and treasurer is J. T. Elliott, 
Baltimore, Md. From the office of the secretary is 
issued monthly a paper called the Panters’ Journal. 
The order has about 200 unions in all sections of the 
United States and Canada. A. A. CARLTON. 
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BUILDING TRADES (English). 
TrabE-Unions, section ‘‘ England.” 


BULLION.—The precious metals gold and 
silver are generally spoken of as bullion when 
at or near the standard fineness accepted at the 
mints of the different countries of the world. 
Says Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy: “The term is sometimes applied, with 
some qualifying epithet, to ores containing only 
a very small portion of the precious metals, 
which are called ‘doré bullion’ or ‘base bul- 
lion,’ etc. A statement in the report of Mr. 
ii P. Turnbull, director of the United States 

fint, on the production of the precious metals 
in the United States, pp. 14, 15 (1887), will ex- 
plain this. The reference in it is to certain ores 
found in Mexico more or less argentiferous, the 
value of which has been generally estimated 
in Mexico by the assay of the precious metals, 
or of silver to the exclusion of the minute pro- 
portion of gold contained in the ore ; the base 
metals not entering into the estimated value. 
The report then refers to ‘the small tenor of 
gold extracted from doré bullion.’ The metallic 
compound is then termed ‘doré bullion’ or 
“base bullion,’ according to the proportion of 
the metals of which it is composed—mainly sil- 
ver or lead; but the term bullion is properly 
applicable to the precious metals alone.”’ 


BUONARROTI, MICHEL, was born in 
Pisa in 1761 ; heearly fled to Corsica on account 
of his revolutionary ideas, and published there 
his, Frzend of Italian Liberty. In 1792 he 
came to Paris, and was admitted to the title of 
“‘Citoyen Frangais.’’ For complicity with the 
conspiracy of Babeuf (g.v.) he was condemned 
to deportation. After much suffering he es- 
caped to Geneva, and later to Brussels, where 
he wrote his Hzstory of Babeuf’s Conspiracy 
(1828). In 1830 he returned to France, and se- 
cretly worked for communism, exerting much 
influence upon Blanqui and other leaders. He 
died in 1837. 


BUREAUS OF LABOR. See Lasor Bu- 
REAUS. 


BURIAL SOCIETIES are friendly socie- 
ties, found mainly in England, constituted in 
the usual manner, but with the express object 
of supplying a fund for paying the funeral ex- 
penses of the members on their death. (See 
FRIENDLY Societigs.) It became customary to 
enter the names not only of adults, but of chil- 
dren, in such societies. The proceedings of the 
criminal courts have shown that, in some in- 
stances, children on whose lives such an insur- 
ance was effected have been killed or allowed to 
die of neglect, and the alarm created by such 
instances was enhanced by the discovery that 
children were frequently insured in more than 
one society. Legislation in England was enact- 
ed to remedy this. In this country burial socie- 
ties have had little development, their place 
having been filled by provisions embodied in 
the various friendly societies, secret orders, or 
trade organizations. 


See 


BURKLI, KARL, was born at Zurich in 1823. 
He became a tanner, and was converted to so- 
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cialism (1845) by the writings of Fourier ; he 
founded the first Komsumverecn in German 
Switzerland, and in 1851 was elected to the Can- 
tonal'Council because of his socialist program, 
and advocacy, for the first time in Switzerland, 
of direct legislation. Since then he has played 
an important part in Swiss politics as a firm so- 
cialist. In his seventieth year he opened the 
Zurich International Congress. He has been a 
voluminous writer from 1851-91. 


BURNS, JOHN, was born at Battersea, Lon- 
don, in 1858, being the son of an engineer who 
formerly came from Ayrshire. He began to 
earn his own living at the age of 10, working 
in acandle factory. Later he was apprenticed 
to a local engineering firm. Burns became, 
while young, a diligent student of trade-union- 
ism. He was arrested in 1877 for persistently 
speaking on Clapham Common. When out of 
his time in 1879 he joined the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, and prominently advocated 
shorter hours. In 1880-81 he was engaged as 
an engineer in West Africa, and read Adam 
Smith and J. S. Mill. In 1883 he became a so- 
cialist, and joined the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, and became its leading working-class 
member. In 1885 he stood as socialist candi- 
date for Nottingham, and received 598 votes. 
For two years he led the ‘‘ unemployed”’ agita- 
tion in London. In 1886 he was arrested with 
Hyndman and others for speaking in Hyde 
Park, and on acquittal his speech (7hke Man 
with the Red Flag) was printed and widely 
sold. In 1887 he was imprisoned six weeks for 
breaking through the police, and speaking in 
Trafalgar Square (November 13), ‘‘ Bloody Sun- 
day.’’ In 1889 he was elected to the London 
County Council from Battersea. Thesame year 
he showed marvelous skill in managing the 
Dock Strike, andin organizing the unorganized, 
and became the foremost leader of the ‘‘ new 
unionism.’’ Believing in the. ‘‘ progressivist’’ 
policy of advancing socialism through any party, 
he left the Social Democratic Federation, and 
has been much criticised by its leaders ever 
since. At the general election in 1892 he was 
easily elected M.P. for Battersea, and in 1893, 
receiving the highest number of votes at the 
Trade-Union Congress, became Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

On the London County Council his work has 
been continuously good and increasingly oner- 
ous. From the reactionary Metropolitan Board 
to the present progressive council there is a far 
cry, and Burns has had a large share in its on- 
ward march. The attitude of its Works Com- 
mittee, with fair wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor, and its system of direct employment with- 
out contractors, is worth recording. In Parlia- 
ment, too, his work has been none the less solid ; 
witness the adoption of the eight-hour day in goy- 
ernment workshops, and his interest in all re- 
forms. Asa trade-unionist he is a trusted man, 
vice-chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, and visited the 
United States with D. Holmes December, 1894, 
as English representatives to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The platform upon which Burns was elected 
to Parliament, more advanced than that of any 
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other member, indicates his political belief. It 
is as follows: 


“ The recent movements of labor, the popular de- 
mand for more leisure and a higher standard of life, 
the determination to use Parliament for a social end, 
and not as an Sr meme of vested interests, will find in 
me an earnest advocate. } 

“ Asa Social Democrat, I believe that nothing short 
of the nationalization of the land, railways, mines, and 
the means of production will permanently remove 
the poverty and inequalities which surround us, and 
that eventually society will accept that view. Till 
that is completely realized—and it is being fast accom- 
plished—Parliament can be made the means of giving 
to the people those legislative, municipal, and decen- 
tralized powers by which poverty can be reduced, 
burdens lightened, and the community immeasurably 
benefited. . 

“ Asa candidate, dealing with immediate questions 
and asking your votes, lam in favor of the following « 

“Home Rule for Ireland, and such measures of 
legislative independence as the Irish people may de- 
mand for their political, social, and in- 
dustrial emancipation. ’ 

“Payment of members and election i, platform 
expenses. es 

“ Adult man and woman’s suffrage, 
and drastic amendment of registration 
laws, second ballot, and referendum, 

“Triennial Parliaments. 

“ Abolition of the House of Lords and all hereditary 
authorities. 

** Conferring upon the London County Council all 
the powers enjoyed by other municipalities and givin 
to London a unification of complete municipal self- 
government, with power to acquire all existing mo- 
nopolies. 

“ District and parish councils, with full and popu- 
lar powers. 

“Alteration of the incidence of taxation, so that the 
ground landlord, the owner, and the rich shall pay 
their just proportion of taxation. 

“‘ Disestablishment of the Church. 

“The legal eight-hour day as the best means of 
securing work for all, overwork for none, the avoid- 
ance of strikes, reduction of the rates, and giving 
permanent employment where demoralizing casual 
labor now prevails. 

“Raising the age of child labor, and placing all 
trades within the scope of existing and future factory 
and sanitary acts. 

“ Alteration of existing poor law, and diversion of 
its funds to some scheme of old-age pensions that, by 
cumulative or graduated income tax on the rich, 
would give sustenance to old people, without pauper- 
ization. 

“Giving to localities absolute and complete power 
in deciding upon all questions relating to the drink 
traffic by direct veto and local option. 7 

“The recognition of trades-unions, the abolition of 
sweating and sub-letting, the payment of union 
wages in all government departments, and the check- 
ing of waste, jobbery, and extravagance wherever 
found, 

“ Beyond the above, I will attend to all local matters. 
before Parliament, and will always endeavor to make 
the district in which I have lived my whole life re- 
spected where it is not feared, and will ever have in 
view the best and most permanent interests of the 
community.” 


Burns has done an important and interesting 
work in Battersea, his native parish, which has 
a population of 160,000, 90 per cent. of whom be- 
long to the industrial and laboring classes. But 
for him the municipal progress of the parish 
would not have taken place. Since 1887, when 
it was given full administrative powers, Batter- 
sea has established : 

1. A splendid public library—supported out of 
the rates—with two branches, bringing free read- 
ing to the doors of all its people. The libraries 
are open on Sundays. 

2. Public baths and wash-houses, where peo- 
ple may have baths of all kinds at a very mod- 
erate charge, including the largest swimming 
bath in London, and where the poor housewife 
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can use all the most improved machinery for 
washing. 

3. New municipal buildings, with a town hall 
capable of holding 1500 people. 

4. A polytechnic institute, a real people’s uni- 
versity, and the best of its kind in equipment in 
London. 

Battersea has abolished contractors, and con- 
structs its own works under the conduct of the 
Works Department. The men employed by the 
municipality have an eight-hour day, and are 
paid trade-union wages. These and other prac- 
tical reforms have had the steady advocacy of 
Burns. 

Besides being trustee to several trade-unions, 
Burns is governor of the Battersea Polytechnic. 
An authority on labor problems, he is constant- 
ly consulted on industrial questions. Much of 
his tremendous energy, of his cheery optimism, 
and of his remarkable success is due to the in- 
spiring influence of his wife, unseen, yet felt by 
thousands. 

In 1894 he made a lecturing tourin the United 
States. In 1895 he was returned again to Par- 
liament, though with a greatly reduced vote. 


BURROWS, HERBERT, was born in Suf- 
folk, England, in 1845. The son of a Methodist 
local preacher, he studied at a private school and 
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entered the civil service. He was one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, and is stillamember. He gave himself so 
energetically to the cause as on occasions to de- 
liver seven addressesaday. He was one of the 
organizers of the dock laborers, and has repre- 
sented the federation in several socialist con- 
gresses, He is now in the civil service, and 
deeply interested in theosophy, but still true to 
socialism., He is (1895) treasurer for the Match 
Girls’ Union, and active on its behalf. 


BURT, THOMAS, was born in 1837; the 
son of a miner. Following his father’s profes- 
sion, he became Secretary of the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Union in 1865. In 1872 he was 
elected to Parliament from Morpeth, with Alex- 
ander Macdonald, the first ‘‘ labor member’ to 
sitin Parliament. He has represented Morpeth 
ever since. He was President of the Trade- 
Union Congress in 1891. He has served on sev- 
eral commissions, boards of trade, and in poli- 
tics is a Liberal. 


BUSINESS FAILURES.—The following 
are the business failures in the United States 
in recent years. For earlier years in the United 
States and for statistics for England, see Banx- 
RUPTCIES. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1886-1891, AS REPORTED BY BRAD- 
STREET'S. 
| | Per Per 
> 4 Num- Actual Liabiliti a. AS Num- Actual Tiabilities spel 
YEARS, ber Assets. Ba DUT Bese yee ae ber. Assets, ae 
bilities bilities. 
| | Ss pees 
RENE Nels e-o:5/ p> 0,568 55;81Q,T 113,648,301 +49 361 -  eS 11,719 $70,509,769 | $140,359,490 +50 
2887 States wits eee abs “5 eae — 5,000 +50 TBQO sw 2 sistenine 10,673 925775 ,025 175 7032,836 +53 
SEBS oes) oe 10,587 61,999,911 120,242,402 +52 MOOK aqpest sce aes 12,394 102,893,000 193,178,000 «53 


ee EEE 


CLASSIFIED AS TO CAUSES. 


PERCENTAGE. 
Actual Actual ee Sas iabilities ; ; 
No. | No. : é ssets Liabilities, | Liabilities, Tia Lia- 
ee DE EO Yt shat | al00.4 Zoe” cing a 2890. No, | bili- | No. | bili- 
- 1891. | ties, | 1890. | ties, 
1891. 1890. 
Incompetence.......++- 2,021} 2,005 $8,563,259 $10,656,524 it een Se re: we pi vais 
ence... ... St sae 92 611 430775785 1,951,933 021,670 95025 : é 
Pst at eapital fesse: ied 4,052 34572,098 2315711043 61,716,157 ae one ne hes we 
ise credits........ 509} 502 51389)382 3,965,65 9,223,319 2045 ‘ ‘ 
ie of others..... 279 257 8,723,326 997451954 sae et ee pat a a, 
Extravagance......... 251; 232 1,399,991 1,265,670 2,584, Beit Be “ 3-6 a4 
aeisiete Selcisieini sinister 8 390 1,049,640 1,223,198 2,079,799 141253 
ee tiien Deasiesescias ah 246 929,215 1,235,549 1,856,352 ApS toast Zz rae 39 rte 
Disaster (com. crisis)..| 2,075] 1,358 21,959,012 28,637,846 40,730,054 421650) 4 a a a as 
Speculation............ 341 604 12,198,055 8,917,424 2343564718 19,61 n48x is 3 a4 =a 
Fraud eid 875} 416 4,031,237 1,604,828 135139,819 6,612,069 | 1. 0.9 “3 R 
Totals..... SORE ape 125304 10,673) $102,893,000 $92,775,625 | $193,178;000 $175,032)836 |100.00] 100.00] 100.00] 100.00: 
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Failures for 1893-94, as compiled by R. G. Dun for the 7rzbune Almanac (1895), are as © 
follows :* 


TOTAL. MANUFACTURING. TRADING. OTHER. 
STATES. _ - ee 
No. Liabilities. No. Liabilities, No. Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. 
BV UTILG Weioio: s<'aiZlelsiwsfeictetl glee sisicel aie 239 $2,318,810 49 $1,368,362 188 $047,448 2 bg 
ING WEA pShine sures sass 40 274,646 II 993779 35 174,867 ae eoes 
6 8 25 118,846 I 5,000 
Wi@igualopaader nour nea abGndsu 32 313,296 28) fe ah 8.816 78 4 2325735 
Massachusetts. ..0..2-.s00s0++ 805 16,250,423 280 7,200,908 521 ee 1780 4 “% 
GConmecticutsyasenasicaceiesamne 244 17739743 49 879,128 194 939935 : ih 
Rhode Island..... Fesenoongdac 179 151779517 43 4745529 131 702,1 a 
New, Bngland....06.c0..a+ee 1,545 | $22,108,435 438 $10,212,156 ge $1156481044 33 pe 
New England, 1893. .......... 2,015 31,545,025 530 13,080,484 1,463 75762254 _|_22 _ 7 
INIGMTNGOD Kaaiatiesaies cree ered ele 00 2,864. $35,139)479 631 $17,648,325 2,181 $15,529,919 52 ae 
ING Ww, VELSEY. oh ce ceasle secs corer 200 3)270779 66 1,831,303 129 wa poe = 468,822 
WEnMSVLVANIAl.. eeceesnie ses e 1,355 14,404,095 403 6,136,576 940 7:798,697 ee re: 
IN GRGIG Bes aeRO po aCUnDCRILaC BOG 4419 | $52,814,353 I, 100 $25,616,204 | 3,250 $24,195,747 69 ca aaeage 
IMTS 13893 sete ci wear oe SAC 3,636 147,961,618 1,197 106,358,320 25304 28,801,019 RE Bn eee saree 
(Minna iapiele dor on apnoacceosteeac 227 $2,833,868 58 $1,079,585 161 $1,491,185 8 sane 
Delaware. - 5... <cere- ssn sae 59 905,270 14 764,900 45 140,370 si “765 
District of Columbia......... 49 816,096 8 160,884 40 6539449 é pee 
\Wiiroteait mils eae PAO GAOT EC FONTS C 261 1,923,942 28 586,933 227 1,171,009 ear 
AWG EAN ph tenbal hey Were sane eb 096 511,549 8 126,200 85 374,649 3 i] 
INOnth (Carolina cnn se ss slsiee> 126 1,807,188 I4 703,800 112 Ts 103,388 “5 pp Scere al 
South Carolina, me 82 1,608,365 9 575)700 74 1,032,665 oe FD 
HV OLIG Alans sreisiesice 5: ee 42 361,150 Pee | ase aee 42 361,150 es gad ts on 
AZCOTLIA seceis ves seaeee 302 453555308 22 719,275 277 2,703,093 |* 3 933% 
Alabama........+--226 cesses 169 2,789,859 19 15709700 150 1,080,159 + “sna 
ING ETEG Hoje hepeeonaTonndoagdco 138 1,109,299 5 357,200 133 752,099 «sf | | Maas a 
Louisiana....... asd eamiae Seroan 203 1,629,354 24 278,619 178 153479244 I a ; 
PRENMCSSEC! sc. steins sails wns's «cre 303 2,847,105 27 542,566 273 2,147,398 3 3p a 
ISCDEUCKY .siccosscvervcssveres 301 4,859,580 48 1,945,059 251 2,568,021 2 349)5' 
BOUPMCASL rH. 52's he eerie es 2,359 | $28,357,993 284 $9,550,421 2,048 $16,925,879 27 $1,881,693 
Southeast, 1893......... Reece 2,505 36,541,116 377 12,141,577 2,136 19,882,120 52 4)517,419 
PANES UTI SEUSS « sferetsiainol ai otalecawp wis 'ale 149 $1,248,060 9 $252,275 140 $905,785 ve aoe eee 
DRAG tires suave eloie tiers «tia siesinlelsis 308 2,964,951 15 389,575 381 2,562,376 2 $13,000 
WET SSSOtlSelles cer iois:scovaivivie/<isit ort'e\sieiess 384 3)471,110 45 459,699 330. |__2)869,271 Q- 142,200 
SSMVIDELU MCSE sie siarniciale bbls erin omer 931 $7,684,121 69 $x, 101,549 851 $6,427,372 it $155,200 
MOMCHWESE, T8036. ccs xe since «| 1,207 14,851,673 Q2 157559450 1,105 10,848,292 to 2,242,925 
MOET OWepleseces ase erstevavoieie) - otAlaiataie 677 $6,512,395 14 $3,150,803 535 $3,351,502 I $10,000 
MACHT ATA etciac.«:siseseisieinie Beene vies 257 39390,432 56 1,634,164 197 1,416,268 4 340,000 
WVU O-Aaalary viehetelaip'e sle\elele\ele aise /eie!s 164 1,638,529 31 660,935 131 942,504 2 35,000 
PUTO MS tac statsistatat aussie he aie eaeele 683 745325759 IQI 3)824,179 470 3,191,580 22 517,000 
NYASOOMSIO Nenisicicinacwicleasinsie' 232 3,606,604 36 966,900 189 1,842,184 | 7 2975520 
Central... 2,013 | $22,180,719 455 $10,237,071 1,522 $10,744,128 36 $1,199,520 
GSRt TA] D863 csisse'a le «.sieelouivene 2,319 | 60,852,229 _ 736 31,006, 128 1,527 23)343)110 56 442,901 
Minnesota ...... 343 $4,552,681 63 $2,210,734 272 $2,142,757 8 $199,190 
235 4,960,128 29 891,412 204 1,038,716 2 3,030,000 
INGDPASKA cree “a scles 219 1,127,948 17 63,291 199 1,063,257 3 1,400 
TRATISAISS 10 cele 6 268 1,418,640 12 54,700 255 Iy330,940 I 24,000 
CO RAAIOMIA wats, coxices diaee a aes 64 262,050 af SRR 64 262,050 «slit ” “ea semeee 
MALAI L SLUICON Yrs a ss ain sibinnio dace 20 76500 7 SL au oae 20 76, 500 ve | eee 
Montana...... a aie RHEE ethene 16 205,037 Ra he Oe oe aX 16 205,037 — i seretee 
NOrt Dakotas... eis. siete 14 568,400 Pa eS ea 14 568,400 = i Case e eee 
South Dakota......... Pmt a| 55,969 I 700 25 55,269 ac. bn eters 
Colorado ...... secs. at ead 134 354715157 12 188,850 12 1,277,807 I 4,500 
RILAVsO MULULS Atiee sree Galncis Voie wie ny 24 311,700 2 76,000 21 234,700 Ir 1,000 
BNEW MGKICOss cscs dsecvsee oe I 3,000 et = PRR | I 3,000 ee ee 
Western ..... Ea ela onets ai 1,364 $15,013,210 136 $3,485,687 1,212 $8,267,433 16 $3,260,090 
VWSSUGD IN, A8G3 fairest asia tly ee 35978]. 38)725,191 __ ___220 7»140)272 _|_%y707_| _19,989)755_|__57 11,595,164 
LURE ey, (San aR er 264 $1,595,403 40 $542,452 220 $1,044,551 4 $8,400 
RCLEMLNOUMET GAN donee. carck ares 116 418,017 24 119,000 go 297517 2 1,500 
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CaliiGintan. saeayesl ieee ves eave 548 5,238,314 06 1)553)410 430 2,727,486 22 9579409 
AGIOS jneevaenate oh Wiwiracislijale 1,298 | $x1,711,921 225 $3,286,831 1,039 $7,393,190 34 $1,031,920 
PRA OULC, TAOS «si suse dawns 1y522__ 16,303,037 270 59439)854 1,210 95434,883 42 1,428,300 
UINOTAHS ovicy eccktel tate Re ESS 13,929 | $r59,870,752 | 2,707 $63,489,899 | 11,016 $85,601,793 | 206 $10,779,060 
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* Wanting all returns for the latter part of December. The returns yet to be received will probably add 
about 7oo to the number of commercial failures, and about $7,000,000 to the aggregate of liabilities. While the 
number was but little smaller in 1894 than in 1893, the aggregate of liabilities was not half as large. In the aggre- 
' gate of liabilities, failures of banks and financial institutions are not included, and the total for the year thus far 
reported is shown by sections in the following table: ; 
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BANK FAILURES. 


So Se ea a ee ee ed Oe i ee er Ne 


STATES, 


DEERE GY SS a OE ee er ey ae 
ee Sec ee ee 


1894. 1893. " 

No. Liabilities, No. Liabilities. 
wed I $125,000 16 $12,546,000 
oo 15 71383)724 35 431478, 618 
cee 12 690,935 82 22,I1Q,514 
owe 15 1,808,000 6r 29,703,770 
oes rr 2,280,187 149 371457,903 
ses 39 91436,667 218 3915541298 
eae 25 2,814,822 81 26,138,639 
re 118 $24,538,822 642 $210,998,808 


See also BANKRUPTCIES. 


BUTLER, ohne F. (1818-93), was 
born at Deerfield, N. H. He graduated at Water- 
ville College, Maine ; studied law at Lowell, 
Mass., and was admitted to the barin1841. He 
soon became distinguished as a criminal lawyer 
and Democratic politician. In 1853 he was 
elected to the Legislature, and in 1859 to the 
State Senate. Having become a brigadier-gen- 
eral of militia, at the outbreak of the Civil War 
he marched at once to the South with the Eighth 
Massachusetts Brigade. In February, 1862, he 
commanded the military forces sent from Bos- 
ton to the mouth of the Mississippi, and for 
seven months held military command of New 
Orleans. His administration here has been vio- 
lently denounced, and it brought down upon 
him the intense hatred of the Southern people, 
because, altho he maintained order and en- 
forced sanitary regulations, he compelled the rich 
secessionists to relieve the wants of those whom 
their rebellion had impoverished. When re- 
lieved of his command he was moved north to 


Virginia and North Carolina, and cooperated 
with General Grant in his movement upon 
Petersburg. In 1866 he was chosen member of 
Congress from the Boston district, and two years 
later was one of the managers in the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson. From the com- 
mencement of the rebellion Butler had been a 
Republican ; but as soon as the Greenback and 
Labor movement began he fell in with it, and in 
1878 he was the candidate of this movement for 
Governor of Massachusetts. He received 109,435 
votes as against 134,725 for the Republican can- 
didate. In 1879 he was again defeated ; but in 
1882 was successful as the Democratic nominee. 
Two years afterward he was the presidential 
candidate of the Greenback-Labor and Anti- 
monopoly parties, receiving about 133,000 popu- 
lar and no electoral votes. 

Altho very wealthy, General Butler kept near 
to the heart of the ‘‘common people,’’ and few 
men of his time had as large a following among 
the working men, especially in Massachusetts. 


C 


CABET, ETIENNE, was born at Dijon, 
France, in 1788, and died at St. Louis(U. 5S. A.), 
in 1856. ‘The son of poor parents, he received 
little education, but worked his way up by at- 
tending the lectures of his distinguished fellow- 
townsman, Jacotot, till he became a teacher in 
the Lycée. Later he studied both law and med- 
icine. In 1815 he became founder and director 
of the ‘‘ Fédération Bourguignonne”’ for the de- 
fense of the national territory, and became con- 
nected with the Carbonari, his father before him 
having been a en patriot. About 1820 he 
svent to Paris, and the Revolution of 1830 found 
him in the first line of its adherents. Up to 
1839 he followed the varying fortunes of a Pa- 
risian extreme republican, writing various his- 
tories of the French revolutions and defending 
the most extreme acts of the ‘‘ Mountain.’’ Be- 
ing tried for this and condemned, he fled to 
England. Here he read Moore’s Utoféa, and 
devoted henceforth his life to the cause of com- 
munism. He wrote in London and published 
in Paris in 1840 his Voyage en carve, an at- 


tractive communistic romance. In this he pro- 
posed, first, a transitional period of 50 years, 
and then a complete communism. In the tran- 
sitional period taxation was to be more and 
more levied upon the wealthy, and gifts and 
transfers of property to be severely scrutinized. 
Wages somewhat favorable to the poor were to 
be fixed by law. Five hundred million francs 
were to be spent in providing work and dwell- 
ings for the poor. The army was to be dis- 
banded as rapidly as possible, and employed on 
public works. Under Cabet’s full communism, 
all over 65 were to be retired from work on an 
allowance. All others able to work were to be 
set to compulsory work—men from 18 to 65, wom- 
en from 17 to 50. Everything, however, was 
to be done to make the work attractive. ‘The 
family was to be maintained intact, save that at 
the age of five years children were to be edu- 
cated in communism by the State. There was 
to be one official journal ; none others were to 
be allowed. ‘The city of Icaria is described with 
minute detail, and all arrangements provided for, 
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The publication of these thoughts in the Pop- 
ulazre created great interest, and it was decided 
to establish an Icaria in America. Cabet 
bought 1,000,000 acres of land in Texas, and 
sent, in 1848, 69 trusted followers to prepare the 
way. Arriving in New Orleans in March, they 
heard of the republican revolution in Paris, and 
debated whether or not to return to France. 
They decided to go on; but their ranks were 
soon decimated by fever, and they returned to 
New Orleans, where they met Cabet, who had 
left Paris in December. ‘There was a stormy 
interview, and Cabet was much denounced ; 
but in March, 1849, Cabet, with 280 followers, 
went to Nauvoo, Ill., where they hoped for a bet- 
ter climate than in Texas. Meanwhile, Cabet 
had been condemned in Paris to imprisonment 
on a trumped-up charge of fraud. He returned 
to Paris, and had the sentence reversed. Re- 
turning to Nauvoo, he found the community 
prospering, having, in 1855, 500 members. 
There was, however, continual dissension, and 
Cabet with 200 followers left and went to St. 
Louis, where he soon died. ‘The colony, how- 
ever, survived, and has only finally disbanded 
this year (1895). (For the history of the colony 
after Cabet’s death, see IcariA.) Cabet, it 
should be added, gave a somewhat religious 
cast to his thought, writing a book, Le Vraz 
Christianisme sutvant Jésus Christ, and in- 
deed several other books arguing that Christi- 
anity is communism. 

References: /carza, by Albert Shaw; French and 


German Socialism, by R. T. Ely, and other histories of 
Socialism. (See COMMUNISM.) 


CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT (1823-75), the 
son of alarge brewer, was born at Castle Bell- 
ingham, County Louth. He graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and was called to the Irish 
bar in 1857, but never seems to have practised. 
In 1856 he competed successfully for the Whately 
professorship of Political Economy in Dublin, 
and held it for five years, the full period during 
which it was tenable. During this period he 
published several essays and lectures, especially 
one on 7he Slave Power, defending the cause 
of the North in the American Civil War, and 
winning by it a high reputation for his economic 
thought and analysis. In 1865 he moved near 
London, and was soon appointed Professor of 
Political Economy at University College, Lon- 
don. Altho at this time a confirmed invalid, he 
fulfilled his duties with great fortitude and no- 
bility of character. In 1872 his health com- 
pelled him to resign, and he was made profes- 
sor emeritus. In 1873 he published his Po/z¢z- 
cal Essays, and in 1874 his greatest work, Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy 
Newly Expounded. Of the Ricardo-Mill school, 
Cairnes ranks perhaps second to Mill himself. 
His work, says Palgrave’s Dictionary of Polité- 
cal Economy, belongs to three departments : 
the logic of political economy, the investigation 
and interpretation of contemporaneous eco- 
nomic facts, and the economic theory. Under 
the first head he maintains sharply that political 
economy has to do only with what is, not with 
what ought to be; and his whole treatment is 
conservative and of the old, orthodox and a prz 
ort school, having little to do with the induction 
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of the historical school. While of the school of 
Mill, he criticises him very sharply on many 
points, so that the Dictzonary of Political Econ- 
omy declares the effect of Cairnes’ last and 
greatest book to have been mainly destructive 
in shaking faith in the finality of Mill’s conclu- 
sions. Cairnes’ literary skill and his logical in- 
genuity are perhaps his most marked character- 
istics. 


CALVIN, JEAN (1509-64).—The great theo- 
logian is considered here only from the stand- 
point of his influence upon social reform, but 
this was not slight both for good and for evil. 
Professor John Fiske says of him (7he Begzn- 
nings of New England, p. 58): ‘‘ It is not easy 
to speak of Calvin with enthusiasm, as it comes 
natural to speak of the genial, whole-souled,. 
many-sided, mirth and song-loving Luther. 
Nevertheless it would be hard to overestimate 
the debt which mankind owes to Calvin. The 
spiritual father of Coligny, of William the Silent, 
and of Cromwell must occupy a foremost rank 
among the champions of modern democracy. 
Perhaps not one of the medizeval popes was 
more despotic in temper than Calvin; butitis 
not the less true that the promulgation of his 
theology was one of the longest steps that man- 
kind has taken toward personal freedom. Cal- 
vinism left the individual man alone in the pres- 
ence of his God. ... In the presence of the 
awful responsibility of life all distinctions of 
rank and fortune vanished ; prince and pauper 
were alike the helpless creatures of Jehovah, and 
suppliants for His grace.”’ 

It is easy to see from this in what direction 
Calvin’s contribution to human thought and life: 
must lie. By crushing the individual under the 
sovereign decrees of God, he frees him from all 
lesser bondage. Calvin's sociology becomes in- 
tensely individualistic. He defends private prop- 
erty as morally necessary, as tests of justice and. 
integrity. The communism of the New Testa- 
ment he tries to prove was not communism. He 
is the first theologian to defend interest. The 
State and the Church he regarded as wholly in- 
dependent, yet alike in Church and State the 
one supreme ruler is God. Luxury he con- 
demned as sin. He considered it the duty of 
the Church to provide for the poor, and to this. 
end he revived the temporal duty of the diaco- 
nate. 


CAMERALISTIC SCIENCE.—The phrase- 
cameralistic science has its origin in the fact. 
that, in Europe generally, the king’s chamber- 
lain, or Camerarius, Was responsible for devis- 
ing the ways and means of raising revenue for | 
the public treasury, so that the science of con- 
ducting the national revenues and expenditure- 
came to be called the cameralistic science. ‘The: 
phrase has been chiefly used and the science: 
was first carefully developed in Germany, under: 
the name, Kameralwissenschaft. Cossa con- 
siders Johann Heinrich Justi, who died in 1771, 
and who was professor first at Vienna, and. 
later at Géttingen, the leader of the German 
cameralists. Frederick William I., himself an 
able cameralist and author of the Prussian finan- 
cial system, did much for the science, founding 
chairs of political economy and cameralistic 
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science at Halle and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
The cameralists, speaking generally, took up 
the principles of the mercantilists (g.v.) and 
developed them into asystem of practical finance. 
‘The science was also somewhat developed, and 
chairs of cameralistic science were founded in 
Italy, France, Sweden, ete. 


CAMPANELLA, TOMMASO (1568-1639), 
was an Italian monk and the author of Crvz¢as 
Solis. He entered the Dominican Order when 
quite a boy, but devoted much of his time to the 
study of philosophy. In 1599 there arose a con- 
spiracy in Calabria against the Spanish rule. 
Campanella, as an Italian patriot, was seized 
and charged with conspiracy and heresy, for 
which he was imprisoned in a dungeon in Na- 
ples for nearly 27 years, repeatedly being tor- 
tured to make him confess his heresy, but with 
no avail. During his confinement he wrote sev- 
eral works, one of which was his Crvztas Solzs 
{published 1623). When released he retired to 
Rome, and afterward to Paris, where, enjoying 
the friendship of Richelieu and a pension from 
the king, he ended his days in peace. His book, 
the Czty of the Sun, is in the form of a dialogue 
between a Knight Templar and a sea captain. 
The captain tells of a wonderful city he had 
visited, and describes minutely all that he saw 
there, especially the methods of education and 
the laws by which the city is governed. It much 
resembles Plato’s Republic. Work is common 
to all, but the hours are to be only four, and 
slavery is repudiated. There is to be com- 
munity of wives and of goods. Money is not to 
be received, even from foreigners. A transla- 
tion of the City of the Sun may be found in 
Morley’s Universal Library. 


CAMPBELL, HELEN, née STUART, was 
born in Lockport, N. Y., July 4th, 1839. She 
attended school at Warren, R. I., and at Bloom- 
field, N. J. In 1859 she was married to Mr. 
Weeks, an army surgeon. She began to contri- 
bute sketches to the magazines and newspapers 
at an early age, and gave much attention to 
housekeeping on a basis of scientific common 
sense. She has studied carefully the problem of 
the poor in great cities and elsewhere, and has 
contributed valuable papers, drawn from person- 
al experience, tocurrent publications. Her nov- 
els are all written in an earnest spirit, but are full 
of touches of wit and pathos. From 1881-84 she 
was literary editor of Te Continent (Philadel- 
phia.) Among her published works are: The 
Ainslee Sertes (New York, 1864-67) ; Hzs Grana- 
mothers (1877); Stix Sinners (1878); Unto the 
Third and Fourth Generation (1880); The 
Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking 
(1881); The Problem of the Poor (1882); The 
American Girl’s Handbook of Work and 
Play (1883); Under Green Apple Boughs 
(1883); The What-to-do Club (Boston, 1884) ; 
Mrs. Herndon’ s Income (1885); Miss rain 
Opportunity (1886). Her chief books beating 
directly on social reforms are Présoners of 
Poverty, Prisoners of Poverty Abroad, Wom- 
an Wage Earners (1893). 

CANALS are artificial waterways for the 


urposes of navigation or irrigation. (For an 
account of the latter, see IRRIGATION.) Naviga- 
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ble canals may be divided into those used for 
inland navigation and those used for shorten- 
ing sea voyages. With a long and honorable 
history canals have for the last 50 years been 
overshadowed in importance by the railway, 
but are now experiencing a deserved and need- 
ed revival. 


Altho known in Egypt and China from early days, 
canals were of small use till the invention of locks 
in Italy in the fourteenth century. ‘The modern era of 
canal construction dates, however, from the success of 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, from Worsley to 
Manchester, commenced in 1759, and lengthened to Liv- 
erpool in 1772. A canal mania at this time broke out. 
Dividendsin some of the canal companies amounted 
to 100 percent. In 1817 the Erie Canal in the United 
States was commenced, and finished amid great en- 
thusiasm in 1825. The original cost was $5,700,000. In 
1852-53, altho the tolls had been reduced to about one 
third the original amount, the revenue was over $3,000, - 
ooo. per year. Up to 1880 nearly 4500 miles of canals 
had been constructed. The Erie is by far the largest 
canal in the world, of great importance, having with, 
its feeders 350 miles; tho the Grand Canal in China has 
some 800 niiles, and the improved Ganges River in 
India 522 miles. The Suez Canal, opened in 1869, has 
go miles of length, with the largest sectional area and 
undoubtedly the greatest commercial importance of 
any canalin the world. The Ohio Canal with its feed- 
ers has 328 miles, the Miami and Erie, 285; the Illinois 
and Michigan, 1o2; the Chesapeake and Ohio, 180, and 
the Morris Canal, 103. -In 1825 the railway era. com- 
menced, and the interest in canals diminished. By an 
unfortunate policy the railroads chose to compete 
with the canals, instead of leaving to canals the heavy 
commodities, which the canals could carry better, and 
pushing intochannels of trade which the canals could 
not enter. The railways have thus not undertaken 
what they might do with better profit, and have been 
burdened with work of small profit which the canals 
needed. Since 1870, however, thinkers have come to 
see that the canal has a needed place in commerce. 

In October, 1884, an International Inland Navigation 
Congress was heid in Bremen, and has met nearly 
every year since. The great Manchester Ship Canal, 
which enables the largest steamers for India or Amer- 
ica to load at Manchester, was commenced in 1885, and 
opened January 1, 1894, costing $75,000,000. It is mainly 
controlled by the city, which has a majority of the 
directors. The North Sea Baltic Canal was commenced 
in 1887, and finished in July, 1895. A canal has been con- 
structed across the Isthmus of Corinth. Canals are also 
being constructed through Cape Cod, in Nicaragua, and 
other places. The importance of the last-named canal 
entitles it to a treatment by itself. (See NICARAGUA.) 


A proposal to pierce the Isthmus of Darien 
was made as early as 1520 by Angel Saave- 
dra ; Cortez pare the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to be surveyed for the construction of a canal ; 
and in 1550 Antonio Galvao suggested four dif- 
ferent routes for such a scheme, one of them 
being across the Isthmus of Panama. In 1879 
M. de Lesseps took the matter up, and the first 
meeting of his company was held in 1881. The 
capital necessary for the ‘‘ Company of the In- 
teroceanic Canalof Panama,’’ as it is called, was 
stated at 600,000,000 frs.—the estimated cost of 
excavation being 430,000,000 frs., that of weirs 
and trenches to take fresh water to the sea, 46,- 
000,000 frs., and that of a dock and tide-gates on 
the Pacific side, 36,000,000 frs. The Panama 
Canal was bought for $20,000,000. ‘The con- 
tractors, Couvreux & Hersent, began operations 
in October of the same year. (See Panama.) 


Projected canals will probably in the future connect, 
in Europe, the Bay of Biscay with the Mediterranean, 
the North Sea with the Mediterranean, 
the Baltic with the Black Sea; Paris, 
Brussels, and other cities with the sea, 
and cross England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Italy, and other countries. In Amer- 
ica canals are projected which, com- 
mencing with the Cape Cod Canal, will give unbroken 
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inland communication from Boston to the Carolina 
sounds, will cross Florida and beg Michigan, will 
connect Lake Michigan with the Mississippi and 
Pittsburg with Lake Erie. Even to-day canals are 
of vastly more commercial importance than many 
realize. Mr. Marshall Stevens, ina recent paper before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, showed that more fine goods are carried to-day 
between Manchester and Liverpool on the Bridgewater 
Canal than on any of the three competing roads, even 
tho the rates are the same. The tonnage on the 
Trent and Mersey Canal is over 1,250,000 tons per year. 
In France thecanal tonnage is nearly 20,000,000 tons per 
year; in Germany water carries 40,000,000. The Erie 
Canal, altho the political influence of the railroads has 
allowed it to be neglected and unimproved, as late as 
1884 carried half as much grain to New York City as 
all the roads combined, altho it is closed for five 
months inthe year. Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest 
railroad managers in the United States, has testified to 
the far-reaching influence of the Erie Canal in affect- 
ing general railroad rates through the country, so that 
railroad rates are reduced generally when the Erie 
Canalis open. In 1889 the value of the traffic passing 
through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, was $83,733,527. —The total tonnage 
of all canals in the United States, even in 1880, was over 
20,000,000. The total tonnage of the foreign trade en- 
tering New York City in American or foreign vessels 
in 1887 was only 84 per cent. of that passing from Lake 
Huron to Lake Superior. The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal is at present little more than a ditch, yet from 1880 
to 1885 it transported 5,000,000 tons. 


Canals are of importance, first, because they 
can carry certain freight cheaper and better 
than railroads ; secondly, because by carrying 
goods where speed of transport is of small mo- 
ment, they can free the railroads to do more 
rapid work ; thirdly, because they develop trade, 
and so aid and not hurt railroad traffic. Ship 
canals connecting Lake Ontario with the ocean, 
and the Great Lakes with the Mississippi, will 
make Chicago a seaport, and develop a trade 
greater than that of the Suez Canal. 

Realizing their importance, it is evident that 
the railroads should be allowed no longer, 
through a mistaken policy, to ruin canals, often 
buying them up and perhaps running their 
tracks in the canal bed. Many hold that Gov- 
ernment should care for, own and operate the 
canals on some large, comprehensive system. 
Every argument for the nationalization of rail- 
roads applies to canals only with added 
force. (See RatLroapvs.) For the literature of 
canals in their economic aspect, see Zhe Canal 
and the Railway, by EB. J. James, Ph.D.,a 
publication of the American Economic Associa- 
tion for 1890; also Waterways and Water 
Transport, by J. S. Jeans, London, 1890.) 


CANON LAW.—Rules or laws relating to 
faith, morals or discipline for the members of a 
church, enjoined by its ecclesiastical authority ; 
nel a collection of rules of ecclesiastical 
order and discipline embodied in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (body of canon law). ‘This is a 
compilation from the canons of councils, the de- 
crees of popes and the decretals and canonical 
replies made to questions put at various times 
to the Roman pontiffs or the fathers of the 
Church, together with commentaries or glosses. 
‘There were various compilations of such laws 
from the third century down to the twelfth, when 
they were gathered into something like their 
present shape by Gratian, a monk of Bologna, 
in II51I, since when they have been added to 
but not materially changed. ‘They mainly con- 
sist to-day of the Decretum, or compilation of 
Gratian, the decretals of Gregory IX., those of 


Boniface VIII., the Clementine constitutions, 
and the books called the Lxtravagantes of 
John XXII. andthe £xtravagantes Communes. 


We consider here briefly only such points of the 
canon law as bear on economic reform. At the be- 
ginning of canon law we are told that men are under 
two kinds of laws—the law of nature and the law of 
custom or positive institution (zaturali jure et mort- 
bus). Civil law and canon law are two branches of the 
second kind. Private property, we are told, is not 
known to the law of nature, but all things are common 
to all men, as they were among the first disciples. St. 
Augustine argues that, as ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof,” private property is not of divine, 
but of human government. Yet canon law does not 
wholly forbid private property. It forbids it to the 
clergy, but allows it somewhat grudgingly to the 
laity. The clergy are to hold property collectively for 
the good of the poor; they are not to marry, and are to 
be content with food and clothing. The laity are to 
hold property only in trust for the poor, and to give 
liberally to them, and to the clergy as almoners for the 
poor. It is at least hinted that even for the laity com- 
munity of goods is better, and that property is only 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts. Agriculture 
is the ideal industry, and the only right way to in- 
crease wealth is to till the ground and breed cattle 
These pursuits and the ee eg manufacturing indus- 
tries are allowed even to the clergy. Labor within 
these limits is commended, if not commanded, and it is. 
the glory of canon law that it did its best to enfran- 
chise the laborer. Canon law is largely drawn from, 
or at least molded by, Roman law, the Decretum itself 
being modeled after the pandects of Justinian; yet 
Roman law cared much more for property than for 
men, the canon law much more for men than property- 
Usury—and by usury canon law means use reseoee or 
interest of any kind and at any rate—is strictly forbid- 
den as sin. nly very gradually and covertly did ex- 
ceptions to this rule begin to creep in, and not till the 
creation of the ‘‘ Montes Pietatis” (g.v.), in the fifteenth 
century, was usury to any extent condoned. (For a 
fuller treatment of the relation of usury to Christian 
thought, see USURY.) 

Canon law never obtained a firm footing in England, 
tho there was a kind of national canon law composed 
of canons passed in national and provincial synods, and 
foreign canons by custom and common law. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. Parliament enacted that a review 
should be made of the canon law, and that till it was 
made all canons, constitutions, ordinances, and syno- 
dals provincial, already made and not contrary to the 
law of the land or the king’s prerogative, should still 
be used and executed. As no such review has ever 
been perfected, canons enacted before this date are 
within the above limitations still held by many to be 
binding to-day in England upon both clergy and laity. 
Later canons of the Church of England, however, are 
a different matter, and concern only the Church of 
England. Through all civilized countries the influence 
of the canon law has been great, creating, if nothing 
more, at least a high norm of righteous living. It is 
desired by some that Church councils to-day should 
pass, if not canons, at least decisions as to what it re- 
gards as the true ways of life for Christian men. 


CANONS OF TAXATION. See Taxation. 


CANTILLON, RICHARD, awriter of Irish 
race, living in Paris in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, of whose life little is known, but 
whose little book, Essaz sur la nature du com- 
merce en général, the earliest edition of which 
was published in Paris in 1755, seems to have 
exerted a very profound influence upon the eco- 
nomic thought of his century. For what is 
known of his life, see article ‘‘ Gantillon’’ in Pal- 
stages Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Cantillon’s opinions were those of the mercan- 
tilist school modified by the ideas of the Physio- 
crats, and all stated with unusual scien- 
tific precision and method. For a very favor- 
able estimate of his work, see the article by 
Jevons upon “ Richard Cantillon and the Na- 
tionality of Political Economy,” in the Contem- 
porary Review, 1881. (See POLITICAL Economy.) 
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CAPITAL may be briefly but correctly de- 
fined as ‘‘ that part of wealth which is devoted 
to obtaining further wealth” (Alfred Marshall, 
Economics of Industry, p. 5). Says J. S. Mill 
(Political Economy, i.,iv., Sec. 1): * at cap- 
ital does for production is to afford the shelter, 
protection, tools, and materials which the work 
requires, and to feed and otherwise maintain 
the laborers during the process. Whatever 
things are destined for this use, destined to sup- 
ply productive labor with these various pre- 

requisites, are capital.’’ Knies de- 

fines capital as ‘‘ wealth set aside 
| Definitions. for the satisfaction, directly or in- 

directly, of future needs. This sat- 
aight isfaction may be obtained by the 
individual by lending his wealth at ‘usury’ 
—usury-of money, usury of victuals, usury of any- 
thing that is lent upon usury, or by reserving 
means for future production, as in the case of 
the husbandman and his corn or cattle, or by 
laying up for himself a treasure which will be a 
delight for many days.’’ President Francis A. 
Walker (Political Economy, Sec. 73) defines 
capital as ‘‘ that part of wealth, excluding unim- 
proved land and natural agents, which is devot- 
ed to the production of weaith.’”’ E. V. Béhm- 
Bawerk defines capital as ‘‘ the complex of goods 
that originate in a previous process of produc- 
tion, and are destined, not for immediate con- 
sumption, but to serve as means of acquiring 
further goods. Objects of immediate consump- 
tion, then, and land (as not produced) stand out- 
side our conception of capital.”’ 

There are three principal questions in defin- 
ing capital which we need to answer: (1) Zs all 
capital the result of labor, and ought we to 
exclude the forces and free gifts of nature? 
To this we must answer that it is largely a mat- 
ter of convenience how we use the term, and, in 
a general way, capital may be said to include 
such free gifts of nature ; yet, as usually in politi- 
cal economy, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between the free gifts of nature and the pro- 
duced works of man, it is probably best with 
the above authors not to include under the term 
capital any of the so-called free gifts of nature. 
Of course it is not always easy to draw the line, 
asin the case of made land, between the free 
gifts of nature and the work of man, and yet, 
altho in some cases the line may be invisible, 
and therefore hard to place, there is a line, and 
an important line, and usually at least it can, ap- 
proximately, be placed. Certain improvements 
put upon land in time becomea part of the land 
itself. No definition can cover all the exigen- 
cies of life, but the general distinction is plain 
and convenient. Another question is, (2) Does 
the distinction between capital and non-capi- 
tal depend on the intention of the capitalist, 
or, in other words, the owner of the potential 
capital? ‘Thus Professor Marshall, in the £co- 
nomucs of Industry, argues that a doctor’s car- 
tiage, when used on professional visits, would 
be capital, but when used for pleasure merely 
would not be capital. 

To this it may be answered that the distinc- 
tion lies not so much in the intent as in the wse 
that actually is made ; though of course usually 
what is intended for production of wealth is 
used for that purpose, so that the same article 
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may sometimes be used as capital and some- 
times not. ‘The final question is, (3) Does cap- 
ztal include what are called immaterial, 
as distinct from material qualities? This 
question is somewhat similar to the first. Ina 
general sense immaterial qualities are certain] 

often, and perhaps usually, the truest capital. 
Thus we say a man’s capital is his health, skill, 
strength ; but in political economy it is usually 
and probably wisest to not call this capital, be- 
cause it is different from material capital, and 
obeys different laws, and therefore should be 
distinguished from it. Capital, therefore, is prob- 
ably wisely, and at least asa matter of fact, usu- 
ally used in political economy in the restricted 
sense of matertal wealth, not the free gift o 

nature, used for the production of more wealth, 


We now come to consider some different kinds of 
capital, and first the common distinction made be- 
tween Circulating and Fixed Capital. 

“Capital which fulfils the whole of its 


office, in the production in which itis Different 

engaged, by a single use, is called Cz7- Kinds of 

culating Capital. : 
“Capital which exists in any durable Capital. 


shape, and the return to which is spread 
overa period of corresponding duration, 
is called Fixed Capital.” * 

In this distinction all economists are agreed. An- 
other convenient distinction is made by Professor 
Marshall (Aconomzcs of Industry, p. 19) into Remunera- 
tory Capital and Auxiliary Capital. He says: 

“Remuneratory Capital or Wage Capital consists of 
the food, clothes, shelter, etc., which support. labor. 

“ Auxtliary Capital is that which aids labor. Itcon- 
sists of tools, machines, factories and other buildings 
that are used for trade purposes, railways, canals, 
roads, ships,’etc.; also raw materials.” 

Passing now to the theory of capital, we are met at 
once by the utmost diversity of opinion, and have 
therefore to consider the history of theories of capital. 

The word capital (connected with the Latin caputz, or 
head) was originally a mere adjective in the phrase, 
“‘capital stock,’’ and so used as late as 
Adam Smith. But it soon came to be 
used elliptically for the whole phrase, 
and the single word capital is used in 
the modern sense at least as early as 
1635, in Dafforne’s Merchant’s Mirrour. 
This gives us some clew tothe history of 
the treatment of capital by economists. 
It has been mainly connected with interest, the phrase 
“capital stock” being contrasted with the interest ac- 
cruingfrom it. At first, insociety, there was very little 
capital. Men made their little modicums of wealth di- 
rectly from the soil by rude agriculture, hunting, and 
fishing, all requiring the least amounts of capital. As 
invention grew, however, more and more were ma- 
chinery and implements of toil a necessity to successful 

roduction. This necessitated capital, either in the 

orm of machinery or money, to enable the owner to 
obtain machinery. We can now see why the modern 
age is distinctively the capitalist age, and why, till 
now, comparatively speaking, capital can scarcely be 
said to have existed. The modern age is the age of 
machinery. The inventions of the last part of the 
pppoe § century created an “industrial revolution.” 
Machinery on a large scale became the necessity of suc- 
cessful trade ; in other words, capital and the capitalist 
gained the key to the situation. The man without 
capital became dependent on the man with capital. 
When, in 1776, Watts perfected his steam-engine, the 
capitalist age was fully born. 

tt is not strange, therefore, that the careful study of 
capital belongs to modern times. Until the present 
age it did not assume importance enough to elicit 
study. Since 1776 all schools of political economy may 
be distinguished by their treatment of capital. 

The best statement yet written of the various theo- 
ries of capital is undoubtedly Béhm-Bawerk’s in his 
Capital and Interest: A Critical History of Economt- 
cal Theory, a translation from the German Kapital und 
Kapitalzins. This book we shall largely use in the 
following account. The problem of capital Bohm- 
Bawerk states substantially as follows: 


History of 
Theories of 
Capital. 


* Mill, Book I., chap. vi. 
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He who owns capital can generally obtain from it a 
permanent net income called interest. This has nota- 
ble characteristics. It owes its existence to no personal 

activity of the capitalist. It flows into 

him even where he hds not moved a fin- 

The Problem ger. It seems in a peculiar sense to 
f Capital spring from capital, or, to use a very old 

or Vapitat, metaphor, to be begotten of it. It may 
be obtained from any capital, from 
goods that are barren, as well as those 
that are fruitful; from perishable goods, as from dura- 
ble; from goods that can be replaced, and from goods 
that cannot be replaced; from money, as from com- 
modities. Finally, it flows into the capitalist without 
ever exhausting the capital from which it comes, and 
therefore without any necessary limit, It presents 
the remarkable picture of a lifeless thing producing 
an everlasting and inexhaustible supply of goods. 
Whence and why this endless flow of wealth? This is 
the theoretical problem of capital and interest. This 
is different, says BGhm-Bawerk, from the social and 
political problem. The theoretical problem asks why 
there zs interest on capital; the social and political 
roblem asks whether there should be. Yet it is doubt- 
ulif we can keep the two questions apart. ‘“*‘ Whether 
there should be” certainly depends upon “why there 
is,” and ‘‘ why there is” is not unaffected by ““whether 
there should be.” Yet they are two questions, and for 
the sake of clear thought we should try to keep them 
separate, and to answer the first question first. Yet, 
historically, in political economy, the second question 
received the first treatment. Ancient political econ- 
omy evidenced a deep disapproval of interest, as wit- 
nessed in the prohibition of interest between Jews in 
the Mosaic code and in many passages from classic lit- 
erature. (See Usury.) The reason is 
not far to seek. Credit had little place 
in production. Machinery was simple. 
Almost all loans were for immediate 
consumption, and, as arule, to people in 
distress. The creditor was usually rich, 
the debtor poor, and the former, there- 
fore, in the light of a man squeezing something from 
the poor man. Yet was there little study of the ques- 
tion. Plato, Aristotle, the two Catos, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plautus—all condemn interest, and yet assign little 
reason forsodoing. Aristotle’s argument was: Money 
is by nature incapable of bearing fruit. The lender’s 
gain, therefore, must come from a defrauding of the 
borrower. The strong condemnation of interest by 
the Mosaic law and the early Christian Church is well 
known. Yet there was usually but little reason given, 
and some of the reasons that were given are far more 
rhetorical than logical. Gradually Greek and then 
Roman legislation came to allow interest, and so the 
practice spread. The Middle Ages, however, witnessed 
a revival of the condemnation of interest. The Church 
strenuously condemned it (see CANON LAW), first cat- 
egorically, and then, as the desire for 

Medieval interest and the seeming need of interest 

Theories increased, with more show of argument 

* andattempt at reason. Gonzalez Tellez 
falls back on Aristotle’s argument. 
Thomas Aquinas (g.v.) does the same in a different 
form. He argues that he who loans money passes 
over money and all that comes from it, and therefore 
has no right to the interest that springs from it. In- 
terest again he considers as the hypocritical and un- 
derhand price asked for a good common to all—time. 
‘Time is simply ay used by usurers to get more 
than they give. ut time isa common good, given to 
all equally by God. This was the general position of 
the canonists, tho steadily and quietly exceptions 
and excuses were introduced permitting interest under 
this pretext or that. 

The Protestant reformers usually approved of inter- 
est, altho with more or less reserve; at least this is so 
with Zwingli, Luther (in his later days), Melanchthon, 

and Calvin. The last named, however, 
is the only one who gives careful reason 


Ancient 
Theories, 


Protestant for his approval. His argument is that 
Views interest 1s legitimate, because, tho 

: money itself be barren, money is used 

as a house is used, for gain of conven- 


ience or rent, and therefore that the 
lender of the money is entitled to interest as his share 
of the gain. Molinaeus, taking somewhat the same 
ground, opposed the canon prohibition of interest. 
Besold, Grotius, followed hesitatingly in the same line 
till Salmasius (about 1640) poured out a flood of writing 
eae eo erest and Midi opie by Bacon, North, 

e, euart, ume aliani Arig 

Mirabeau, and Bentham, maa ict se 


But this already brings us to modern times, when 
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capital and interest, having become matters of such 
vast moment, have elicited far more careful and scien- 
tific study. Turgot comes first. He defends interest 
on the ground that capital is always the equivalent of 
rent-bearing land, and therefore should receive inter- 
est as land brings forth fruit. This theory Bohm- 
Bawerk calls the “Fructitication” theory, but says it 
explains nothing. What gives money 
its value in buying land? ‘The power of 
being used ; that is, of drawing interest. 


The Fructifi- 


‘Therefore the answer begs the question. cation 
Adam Smith has no definite position, Th 
but throws out various hints about the eory. 


origin of interest, some of which are 

utterly contradictory. His writings give re 

in germ both what Bé6hm-Bawerk calls the “ Produc- 
tivity ’’ theories, that capital gives an additional pro- 
ductivity to labor, and therefore gains remuneration ; 
and also the “ Socialistic theories,” that interest is paid 
out of labor. But Adam Smith’s neutral position could 
not be long held. The question of labor and capital 
has been the burning question of the century. ive 
answers have been developed through the century, 
and more or less side by side ; so that we shalt do best 
not to attempt to follow chronological order, but to see 
the separate schools as markedly and distinctly as 
possible. 

First, Bohm-Bawerk puts what he calls the “color- 
less’? answer, which, like Adam Smith’s, is a confused 
answer, altho made by Ricardo, Tor- 
rens, M’Culloch, and several continental 
writers. Ricardo, for example, tho he 
sharply and at length gives his concep- 
tion of the law that governs fhe rate of 
return to capital, scarcely gives any 
reason for the return, save that, if capitalists did not 
receive any interest, they would not invest. His law, 
however, of the rate of interest has played such a large 
part in modern political economy that it must be 
stated. Itis, of course, connected with his famous law 
of rent. The best land, he says, is ordinarily occupied 
first, and only gradually does the growth of popula- 
tion force people to improve and use poorer land. 
This poorer land, however, does not bring in so good 
returns as the first land, yet its produce has to be sold 
ata price enabling one to pay all costs and the neces- 
sary profit. This “margin of cultivation” fixes the 
market price. He who has the better land can get 
more return from it, or rent, so that rent is the differ- 
ence between the annual return from the land and the 
annual return of a similar amount of land at the 
“margin of cultivation.” Now, wages, under compe- 
tition, cannot permanently rise much above nor fall 
much below the cost of existence, and the cost of exist- 
ence is fixed by the cost of produce at the margin of 
cultivation. Therefore, as lower and lower grades of 
land are brought into use,and production becomes 
more and more expensive, wages and prices must both 
rise, and profits must fall, since rent of land, measur- 
ing the value of money, is fixed by the law above 
stated, and cannot be more than the difference between 
the annual return of the best land and that of land at 
the margin of cultivation. Hence, under increasing 

opulation wages rise, and prices with them, but profits 
all, Competition of capitals, on which Adam Smith 
laid much weight, Ricardo makes little of, saying that 
it serves simply to lower profits temporarily, when in- 
creased quantity of capital (according to the well- 
known wage theory, which he accepted, but which has 
since been given up by almost all economists) at first 
raises wages. Ina word, according to Ricardo, cost of 
existence determines wages, and wages determine 
profit. This theory, of course, is opposed, first, by 
those who deny the law of rent, that the best land is 
occupied first, etc.; and secondly, by those who, ad- 
mitting its premises, argue that it neither explains why 
capital draws any interest, nor exactly measures it, 
because a thousand elements may affect both the mar- 
gin of cultivation and the amount of profit men are 
willing to accept as their minimum profit from the 
margin of cultivation, 

We come, then, to what Béhm-Bawerk calls. the 
“ Productive” theory, that capital actually produces 
wealth, and that therefore the capitalist who gets his 
interest simply gets what his capital 
produces. his theory is subdivided 
into fourtheories: (1) That capitalserves The Produc- 
toward the production of goods; (2) that tive Th 
it serves toward the production of more ive theory. 

oods than could be produced without 
it; (3) that it serves toward the produc- 
tion of more value than could be produced without it ; 
(4) that it serves toward the producing of more value 
than it has in itself. The first two of these theories 
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Bohm-Bawerk calls the ‘ Naive-Productive” theories; 
the third he calls the “ Indirect Productive” theory, 
and from the last theory spring such important theo- 
Ties that he considers them by themselves as “ Use” 
theories. 

Under the “‘ Naive Productive” theory we have ie Be 
Say, who first broached this theory in 1803, brilliantly 
but not clearly, and confused with some elements of 
the “Use” theory, Schén, Riedel; in Germany the 
distinguished economist Roscher, who, however, is 
better on other questions than on this, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Scioloja, and others. But the answer to this theory is 
Stmply that it has not been proved that capital in itself 
produces goods. Capital undoubtedly, as Roscher ar- 
gues, enables labor to produce more goods; but the 
amount of return to capital has by no means been 
proved to be equalto the amount of value of the in- 
creased amount of goods it enables labor to produce. 
There must be, therefore, some other element that 
enters in as a controlling factor. 

We come then to the “ Indirect Productive” theory, 
that capital produces more va/we, first taught by Lord 
Lauderdale in 1804, and then by his greater follower, 
tho not disciple, Malthus. Malthus carefully defines 
profit as “the difference between the value of the ad- 
wances necessary to produce a commodity, and the 
value of the commodity when produced” (Principle of 
Political Economy, 2d ed., p. 262); but he does not 
equally carefully show why there should be this dif- 
ference of value, tho he does in general point to 
capital as the producer of more value. Henry Carey 
and Peshine Smith, in America, follow the same school. 
Carey’s well-known theory that the value of all goods 
is measured by their cost, counts capital as one of the 
costs, and since invention and civilization enable one 
to produce at lower and lower cost, and this applies to 
tools composing capital, capital must steadily fall in 
value, and therefore interest lower, tho profits may 
absolutely rise. Peshine Smith finds the origin of 

rofit in a partnership between workman and cap- 
italist, where capital furnishes the material and labor 
increases its value by infusing it with new labor, and 
both receive a share of the increased value in order to 
induce both to contridute to the result. This is not in- 
correct, but is superficial; it does not show just what 
capital contributes nor how much it receives in return. 
It simply says it produces more value. In Germany 
we have of this school the painstaking Thiinen and 
Strassburger. 

We come now to the “ Use”’ theories, which, tho an 
offshoot of the ‘“‘ Productive” theories, quickly grew 
into an independent life of their own. This theory is 

that capital, apart from its substance 

value, has a use value, and that the cap- 
Use Theories, italist who draws interest is thus re- 

warded for sacrificing the use of, capital 

during the period of Zeina eee B. 
Say first suggested this, together with his ‘t Naive 
Productive” theory, Hermann worked it out, and Men- 
ger gave itits bestform. It is largely a German theo- 
ry, Nebenius, Marlo, Bernhardi, Mangoldt, Schaffle, 
i iwis, besides Hermann and Menger, all following 
jt in one form or another. Béhm-Bawerk, however, 
rightly maintains that there is no independent “use” 
of capital aside from capital, and that therefore this 
non-existent ‘‘use’’ cannot be the cause of interest; 
but even if it does exist, as apart from the substance 
of capital, it simply adds to the Beane by raising 
two problems in place of one. hat is this indepen- 
dent use of capital? : 

We come now to the famous “ Abstinence” theory, 
first appearing in the lectures of N. W. Senior, in his 
Oxford University lectures, and later in his Outlines 
of the Sctence of Political Economy (1836). Adam 

mith and Ricardo, with more distinctness, have pro- 
nounced labor to be the only source of value, and this, 
logically carried out, left no room for interést. Later 
writers saw this, and James Mill and M’Culloch strove 
hard to prove that interest also was the wages of 
Jabor, but naturally with little satisfaction. Another 
party, as we have seen, with Malthus at their head, 
put cost as the measure of value and counted interest 
or profits as among the costs. But it was only too 
evident that profits were the surplus over the cost, and 
not a constituent part of them—a result and not a 
sacrifice. Now then came Senior’s theory that interest 
" was the reward of abstinence. Hints of this. had ap- 
peared before in Ricardo and in Adam Smith Ss opposi- 
tion of “future profit” to ‘‘present enjoyment,” but 
which Senior first worked into a careful and logical 
system. According to this, capital is the result of la- 
por, but of labor applied not to immediate results, but 
to far-off results; and, therefore, since its owner has 
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sacrificed immediate results to distant ones, he is in- 
demnified by interest. He is able to se- 
cure this indemnification because the 
exchange value of goods tp Spal ac- Abstinence 
cording to Senior, partly on the useful- Th 

ness of the goods, partly on the limita- cory, 
tion of their supply; and the limitation 

depends upon the number of those will- 

ing to abstain from immediate consumption of wealth 
to devote it tocapital. The ‘maximum of price” is the 
sacrifice with which the buyer could himself produce 
or procure the goods; and the ‘minimum of price” is 
the cost of production. Under competition these ap- 
proximate. But the cost of production consists of the 
sum of the labor and abstinence requisite for the 
production of the goods. If abstinence is always req- 
uisite for production, it can always command its 
money return.. 

The trouble with this theory is that it makes too 
Sweeping a generalization from an idea containing at 
best some truth. Asa matter of fact, the rate of in- 
terest does not at all follow the amount of sacrifice. 
High interest is often got by the millionaire, who makes 
no appreciable sacrifice whatsoever, and low interest is 
often obtained where the sacrifice is very great. The 
theory is now generally discarded (see ABSTINENCE, 
REWARD OF), yet it has had many followers, and some 
of them most distinguished, such as J. S. Mill, Jevons, 
Cairnes, Roscher, Schiiz, Max Wirth, Rossi, Molinari, 
and Garnier. Bastiat accepted the doctrine under a 
developed form. Bastiat’s great social lawis ‘‘ service 
for service.” He argues that he who provides cap- 
ital not only sacrifices present enjoyment, but does 
positive service by allowing the laborer to have now 
what otherwise he could only obtain later, by great 
sacrifice of his own tools. But this only confuses. He 
who sacrifices in order to prevent sacrifice certainly 
does so, but this is only one sacrifice, and cannot re- 
ceive return for two. 

We pass then to the next group, which BGhm-Ba- 
werk calls ‘‘ Labor” theories, because under various 
forms they try to prove that interest is payment to the 
capitalist for labor performed. The main advocates 
of this are . ill, M’Culloch, Courcelle-Seneuil, 
Rodbertus, Schaffle. Under one form or another they 
all argue that capital is stored-up labor, and that in- 
terest and profit are simply the price paid for stored- 
up labor. But how, then, does it happen that the capi- 
talist eventually gets back all his capital; that is, all 
his stored-up labor, and yet gets interest too? Cour- 
celle-Seneuil argues that interest is payment for the 
labor of storing up capital. Thisis artificial. Its falsi- 
ty may be seen in the fact that interest has no connec- 
tion with this, being often greatest where this so-called 
labor is least, and vice versa. This explanation, how- 
ever, has been adopted by Rodbertus, Wagner, and 
Schaffle among other German “ Socialists of the Chair.” 
It is certainly, to say the least, inadequate, and there- 
fore false. , 

We come then to what may be called the Socialist, or 
the “ Exploitation” theory. According to this, all goods 
that have value are the product of human labor, and 
indeed, economically considered, are ex- 
clusively the product of human labor. 

The laborers, however, do not retain the Exploitation 
whole product of their labors, because Theo 
capitalists, taking advantage of their ry: 
command over the indispensable means 

of production, as secured to them by the 

institution of private property, secure to themselves a 
part of the laborer’s product. The means of doing so 
are supplied by the wage contract, in which the labor- 
ers are compelled by hunger to sell their labor-power 
to the capitalist for a part of what they, the laborers, 
produce. Interest is thus a portion of the product of 
other people’s labors, obtained by exploiting the ne- 
cessitous condition of the laborer. j 

The way had been prepared for this by Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, in teaching that labor is the source ot 
value; tho Adam Smith and Ricardo did not follow out 
their teaching to its socialist conclusion. Hodgskin in 
England and Sismondi in France were the first to 
really state the theory, and they only ina mild and 
general way ; but it was soon taken up with strength 
and in earnest by Proudhon in France and Rodbertus 
in Germany, and then by the great socialist leaders, 
Lasalle and Marx, while it was adopted substantiall 
or in part by men not wholly socialists, like J. 
Mill, Schadffle, Diihring, and others. Of the socialists, 
Rodbertus and Marx have worked out the theory most 
carefully. Rodbertus is considered by most political 
economists the most careful, altho Marx has worked 
out the theory the most brilliantly and the most popu- 
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larly. Rodbertus accepts almost as axiomatic the pre- 
mise that labor, economically poe) isthe source of 
allvalue. Rent he defines as ‘‘all income obtained with- 
out personal exertion, solely in virtue of possession y 
(Soztale Frage, p. 146). It includes two kinds of rent— 
jand rentand profit oncapital. Rent owesits existence 
to two facts: economically, that, with machinery and 
division of labor, laborerscan produce more than they 
require to support life ; and legally, that private prop- 
erty in land and capital enables their owners to em- 
ploy laborers who, not having land and capital, and 
needing them for production, are unable to work ex- 
cept in service for these capitalists, and are driven by 
hunger often to give to the capitalists all they produce 
except what is barely necessary to support life. The 
form which this compulsion originally took was 
slavery, the origin of which was contemporaneous with 
that of agricultureand landed property. To-day con- 
tract has taken the place of slavery ; but since capital- 
ists own substantially all the land and capital, they 
have the laborer as equally at a disadvantage as under 
slavery, and can take from him under contract asmuch 
as before under slavery. Thus, says Rodbertus, ‘‘ The 
contract is only formally and not ecrually free, and 
hunger makes a good substitute for the w ip. What 
was formerly called food is now called wage” (Sozzale 
Lfrage, p. 33). , aes 

Thus all rent is an exploitation, or, as he says 
in effect, a robbery of the product of other people’s 
labor (Soztale Frage, p. 150), The amount of rent 
increases with the productivity of labor; for under 
the system of free competition the laborer can receive 
little more than his maintenance, no matter how much 
he produce. The division between rent of land and 
rent of capital Rodbertus believes depends upon how 
much labor value isrepresented in land and in capital, 
since labor is the measure and source of all value, even 
rent being the product of labor, tho conditioned by 
the possession of wealth. Nevertheless, except in a 

osthumous tract on Cagzta/, Rodbertus does not 

avor the abolition of private property in either land or 
capital. Heascribes to it aneducating power, a ‘‘ kind 
of patriarchal power that could only be replaced after 
a completely altered system of national instruction, 
for which at present we have not got even the condi- 
tions” (Arklarung, p. 303). 

Marx’s theory is the same, tho worked out in 
a different way. The utility of a thing, he argues, 
is its value zn use. But this value is not some- 
thing in the air. It is limited by the properties of 
the commodity, and has no existence apart from that 
commodity. The commodity itself is 
the use value. Now use values ex- 
change. They are measured. To be 
measured they must have some charac- 
teristic incommon, Whatisthis? Itis 
not in their gua/ztzes ; their qualities are 
very different. Things that exchange must have the 
same guanfity of exchange value. What is the thing 
that they have the same quantity of? If we discard 
their qualities as use value, they have only one common 
property left, that of being products of labor. This 
must be the measure of their exchange value. So the 
value of all goods is measured by the quantity of labor 
contained in them or in labor time. But labor is of 
different value in different individuals; therefore, we 
must take the “socially necessary labor time’’—z. e., the 
labor time required to produce a use value under the 
conditions of production that are socially normal at the 
time, and, with the socially necessary degree of skill 
and intensity of labor. ow the problem of capital 
and of interest and profit is this: One man sells the 
commodity which he possesses for money, in order to 
buy with the money another commodity which he re- 
quires. This course of circulation may be expressed 
by the formula : Commodity, money, commodity. But 
there is another course of circulation. Men buy com- 
modities in order to sell, or—money, commodity, 
money. But in this circuit, men buy commodities in 
order to sellat anadvance. Thereal circuit is M., C., 
M’. (M’ representing the sum advanced plus an incre- 
ment). This is the characteristic circuit of capitalistic 
industry. It applies seemingly only to the merchant’s 
capital, but it is true of all industrial capital. The 
manufacturer, every one in commerce, even the 
farmer, buys ilabecren Re igeh i dn that is—in order to 
sell what he buys, or what springs from what he buys, 
at an advance. Whence the advance? This is the 
problem. He buys material at its market value; he 
sells the material at the market value ; how is he en- 
abled to sell at a higher price than he buys? Whence 
this surplus value? This is the problem of Marx’s 
book—his famous Cagztal. The surplus value cannot 
originate in anything outside the circuit, for nothing 
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pours economic value into his hands. It cannot origi- 
nate in the circuit itself, for he cannot continually bu 
commodities under their value, nor continually sell 
above their value. Whence his A gee He can only 
sell for more than he buys by adding labor toit. Labor 
is thus the only source of surplus value. But if he put 
labor into it, either his own or hired, he pays for that. 
How does the capitalist sell for more than he puts in? 
He must buy material and labor at their value, sell the 
result at its value, and yet draw out more than he 
puts in. How? Marx answers this by saying that 
there is one use value which possesses the peculiar 
property of being the source of exchange value; this is 
labor or labor power. It, labor power, is offered for sale 
onthe market on the double condition that the laborer 
is personally free—for otherwise he would bea slave, 
not a seller of labor power; and that, secondly, he is de- 
prived of all means of independentl using his labor 
power, otherwise he would work for himself. The 
present condition of society furnishes these conditions. 
The capitalist makes use of this. The value of the 
commodity labor power, like that of all other commod- 
ities, is regulated by the labor time necessary for its 
reproduction ; in this case, by the labor time necessary 
to produce the maintenance of the laborer. The capi- 
talist gets the laborer to work for him. He gives him 
his labor time value—that is, maintenance, the value 
necessary to maintain and reproduce him. But the 
laborer gives the capitalist more labor time than this. 
If insix hours the laborer produces enough to maintain 
him, and works ro hours, in the four hours he pro- 
duces for the capitalist this ‘surplus value.”’ Surplus 
value, therefore, according to Marx, results from the 
capitalist getting the laborer to work a part of the day 
for him without paying for it. In the laborer’s day, 
thus, we have “necessary labor time” and “surplus 
labor time,” the source of ‘‘surplus labor value.” 
Capital is not thus a command over labor, but a com- 
mand over wzpaid labor. All surplus value, in what- 
ever form it be disguised, as profit, interest, rent, or 
any other, is only the material shape of unpaid labor. 
Bitterly, upon this foundation, does Marx trace the his- 
tory and expedients of capital tolengthenthetime and 
intensity of the working day in order to get more sur- 
plus value. 

The answer to this theory, which will be seen to be, 
in another form, the same as Rodbertus’, may be very 
varied. It is perhaps sufficient, however, to say that 
it has not been proved that labor is the source of value. 
Exchange is not based simply upon labor-time value. 
Use value does affect exchange. A good natural 
voice, uncultivated by any labor, has exchange value. 
Unimproved natural commodities have exchange 
value. Scarcity affects exchange value. The whole 
theory that labor is the source of value is untenable. 
Rodbertus does not attempt to proveit. Marx appeals 
not to facts, but tothe above dialectics, which can be 
shown to be faulty. Marx says use values in exchange 
are disregarded. This is not the case; but if it were, 
his conclusion does not follow that their being the 
product of labor is the only characteristic left which can 
be the basis of exchange. Many other elements enter 
in—scearcity, demand, appropriation of them, etc. 
Marx's analysis contains truth, but by no means the 
whole truth, and its fundamental proposition is not 
true. 

We come now to several minor theories of capital. 
Rossi seems to use the Productivity and Abstinence 
theories alternately; so largely do Molinari, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Roscher, Schiiz, and Max 
Wirth and Cossa. Jevons, in an eclectic 
way, welds several theories together, 
finds the function of capital in that it 
enables us to expend labor in advance, 
but confuses “surplus in products” 
with “surplus in value.” J. S. Mill 
adopts at Various times three inconsistent theories—the 
Productivity, the Abstinence, and the Exploitation 
theory. Schaffle does substantially the same. Henry 
George adopts the old Fructuation theory of Turgot 
and the physiocrats, butin a later form. Heargues that 
capital commands interest, because certain torms of 
capital, like animals, etc., are fruitful, and that there- 
fore men will not lend capital for nothing, when with 
it they could invest in live stock, agricultural capital, 
etc., that would bring in profit year by year. The 
trouble with this argument is that there is no ground 
for this distinction between natural capital and capi- 
tal the product of human labor. There is no product 
into which nature does not enter. Man is natural. 
Again, Mr. George does not show that animals or land. 
produce more animal value than the labor and the food 
spent upon them. Mr. Fltirscheim (g. v.), Mr. George’s 
most distinguished follower in Germany, in his Rem4, 
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Wages and Interest shows the limitations of Mr. 
George’s theory of interest. 

Thus have we followed Béhm-Bawerk in critical 
analysis of all theories of capital, and have found com- 
plete satisfaction in none. But Béhm-Bawerk himself 
has a theory, developed in his second book, The Pos?- 
tive Theory of Capital. According to this theory, 
capital draws interest because capital contributes to 
production by saving time. By the use of capital men 
can perform their work more quickly than without it. 
Men desire to save'time, to obtain results now rather 
than later, according to Béhm-Bawerk, because of 
three elements—the defect of imagination, defect of 
will, and uncertainty of life. But this theory seems 
equally faulty with those Béhm-Bawerk has so ably 
criticised. It is not those who have the least imagina- 
tion or will, orare most uncertain of life, who desire 
capital the most. This psychologic theory must take 
its place with other faulty ones. The fact seems to be 
that no one theory is complete; that almost every 
theory yet advanced has had its element of truth and 
made its contribution to science. It is wan who pays, 
and man who asks interest for capital. Men are not 
simple *‘economic men.” Thereasons that move the 
willto demand and pay interest are not simple, but 
numerous, intricate, and varying at different times. 
In the Fructuation theory, the: Productivity theory, 
the Use theory, the Abstinence theory, the Exploitation 
theory, the Time theory, there is truth, but the whole 
truth lies only in the correct synthesis ofalltheories. It 
should be added, however, that whatever be the theory 
as to the origin of capital and interest, neither the be- 
lievers nor the disbelievers in interest question the fact 
of the contribution, and the necessary contribution, that 
capital makes to production. Socialists, nolessthan the 
most conservative economists, admit the necessity of 

capital to production. Socialistssimply 

assert that work (personal effort of head 

The Socialist or ) ia be required from every 
* member of society (save from the young, 
Contention. aged or infirm), and that there should be 
no class of society whose economic func- 
tion is simply to furnish capital and live 
on theinterest. They declare that all cafita/ should be 
owned and furnished by the community, and that all 
individuals should furnish work and receive, therefore, 
their rightful share in the product. (See SOCIALISM.) 

Those socialists who do not hold with Adam Smith, 

Ricardo, and Marx that labor is the only source of 

value, do not either hold that capital comes wholly 

from unpaid labor ; they hold that capital may come 
from the personal labor of one’s ancestors, or from 
personal saving, or by speculation or investment—in a 
hundred ways, some of them moral, some immoral; 
but they hold that, however gained, the unity of soci- 
ety is the key to the freedom of the individual, and 
that that freedom demands that capital be held and 
operated collectively for the equitable good of all, 
each man and woman being in some way a worker for 
the general good. This holding of capitalis a step, in 
their opinion, not based on any theory, but called for 
by the conditions of human life, in the process of 
evolution, developing a higher organism out of lower 
organisms. ‘Those socialists who look to Divine sanc- 
tions for their acts find this act requisite upon man’s 
’ brotherhood, and natural unity resulting from God’s 
‘ Fatherhood. They argue that capital 
should be held in common and each 

The Christian work for the good of all, as a family 

Socialist holds property and work each for each. 
é Interestjon capital they say is ‘‘natural,” 
View. because capital performs a natural 
function, and can therefore obtain a por- 
tion of the product, as conditional to its 
being forthcoming ; and when capital is monopolized 
by a portion of the Smt S it can, subject to com- 
petition between capitalists, dictate its own terms, be- 
cause he who has it not is dependent upon him who 
has. What such socialists assert is that, though interest 
is natural, itis money, since God has made all men 
one, and given to all the duty of labor; that therefore 
for one portion of society to furnish the capital and be 
able to live without labor, while another portion of 
society can scarcely live by the hardest toil, is a plain 
violation of the law of God. Such are the various 
theories as to capital that have prevailed at various 
times and are held to-day by various schools of 
thought. 


Turning to the laws that govern the growth 
of capital, we present two representative treat- 
ments of the subject, and first, one by Professor 
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and Mrs, Marshall. In chap. vi. of their Zco- 
nomics of Industry, they say : 


“The growth of capital depends upon the ower and 
the wz// to save. 

“The power of saving depends on the amount of 
wealth out of which saving can be made. Some coun- 
tries, which have a large population and produce a 
great amount of wealth, have very little 
oe) e saving. eS whole oeteg 
of Asia, for instance, has less power 0 
saving than England has. The tate prod- The Growth 


uce indeed of its industry is larger than of Capital, 
that of England; butthe numberof peo- Orthodox 
ple among whom this is divided is so View 


great that they are compelled to con- 
sume almost the whole of it in support- 
ing life. 

“As Mill says, ‘the fund from which saving can be 
made is the surplus of the produce of labor after sup- 
plying the necessaries of life to all concerned in the 
production (including those employed in replacing the 
materials and keeping the fixed capital in repair) ; 
more than this surplus cannot be saved under any 
circumstances; as much as this, though it never is 
saved, always might be. This surplusis the fund from 
which the enjoyments as distinguished from the nec- 
essaries of the producers are provided; it is the fund 
from which {all are subsisted who are not themselves 
engaged in production; and from which all additions 
are made to capital. It|is the real net produce of the 
country.’ 

““ Since the requisites of production are land, labor, 
and capital, the conditions on which the total produce 
of industry depends may therefore be classed‘as, firstly 
fertility of the soil, richness of mines, abundance of 
watercourses, and an invigorating climate ; secondly, 
the number and|the average efficiency of the working 
population ; this efficiency depending on moral as well 
as mental and physical qualities; thirdly, the abun- 
dance of the means which the industry of the past has 
accumulated and saved to help the industry of the 
present; that is, the abundance of roads and railroads, 
of canals and docks, of factories and warehouses, of 
engines and machines, of raw material, of food and of 
clothing ; in short, the already accumulated capital of 
the nation. ... 

““Next as to the will to save. 

“The strength of the desire of accumulation depends 
on moral and social conditions which vary widely in 
different times and countries. 

“(q) The intellect. The inclination to save arises 
from the hope of obtaining some future advantage, and 
this future advantage, if itisto afford motive for action, 
must be realized. Children and nations in an early 
state of civilization are almost incapable of realizing a 
distant advantage; the future is eclipsed by the 
present... . 

“(6) Affection for others is one of the chief motives 
if not the chief motive for the accumulation of cap- 
ital. 5.5%, 

““(c) The hope of rising in the world. If people feel 
that they are bound down forever by a sort of caste 
regulation to one station in life, they will not save in 
order to better their position ; they will naturally have 
little motive to be frugal. ... 

““(d) The opportunity to gain great social advantages 
by the possession of wealth... . 

“‘(e) Political and commercial security. 

“A man who saves, hopes that he and his family may 
enjoy in security the fruits of his saving. This re- 
quires, firstly, that Government should protect his 
property from fraud and violence; secondly, that if he 
or those whom he leaves behind him are unwilling or 
unable to-employ the capital in business themselves, 
they must be able to lend it out to others and to live in 
quiet on the interest of it... .” : 

Lastly, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall inquire how] far the 
accumulation of capital depends upon the rate of prof- 
its, and the rate of interest which the owner of capital 
can obtain by lending it to others, and they answer: 

“ A high rate of interest no doubt affords a liberal re- 
ward of abstinence, and stimulates the saving of all 
who are ambitious of earning social position by their 
wealth. 

“ But [the ‘history of the past and the observation of 
the present show that it isa man’s temperament, much 
more than the rate of interest to be got for his savings, 
which determines whether he makes provision for his 
old age and for his family, or not. ost of those who 
make such a provision would do so equally whether 
the rate of interest were low or high. And whena man 
has once determined to provide a certain annual in- 
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come, he will find that he has to save more if the rate 
of interest is low than if it is high. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a man wishes to provide an income of £409 
a year on which he may retire from business, or to in- 
sure £400 a year for his wife and children after his 
death. If the current rate of interest iS 5 per cent., he 
need! only put by £8000 or insure his life for 48000 ; but 
if it is 4 per cent., he must save £10,000, or insure his 
life for £10,000. ’ f : 

“ Again, a high rate of interest is a great inducement 
to retire jearly from business, and live on the interest 
of what has already been accumulated. Sir Josiah 
Child indeed said two centuries ago, ‘ We see that gen- 
erally all merchants’ in countries in which the rate of 
interest is high ‘when they have gotten great wealth, 
leave trading’ and lend out their money at interest, 
‘the gain thereof being so easy, certain and great ; 
whereas in other countries, where interest is at a lower 
rate, they continue merchants from iene to gen- 
eration, and enrich themselves and the State.’ It is 
more true now than it was then, that many men retire 
from business when they are yet almost in the prime 
of life, and when their knowledge of men and things 
might enable them to conduct their business more 
efficiently than ever. Thus a fall intherate of interest 
would in some ways promote the production and the 
accumulation of wealth. 

“But it would diminish the ower of saving froma 
given amount of capital, because the larger the income 
a man derives from his business, the larger are the 
means he has of saving.” 


Such is an admirable example of the treat- 
ment of the subject from the standpoint of the 
most progressive orthodox economics. As an 
example of the treatment of the subject from 
the socialist standpoint, we give a quotation 
from the lecture on The Industrial Basis o 
Soctalism, by William Clarke, and included in 
the Fabzan Essays. Says Mr. Clarke: « 


“The capitalist was originally an entrepreneur, a 
manager who worked hard at his business, and who 
received what economists have called the ‘wages of 
superintendence.’ So long asthe capitalist occupied 
that position he might be restrained and controlled in 
various ways, but he could not be got rid of. His 

“wages of superintendence’ were cer- 
tainly often exorbitant, but he per- 


formed real functions; and society, as 

Growth of yet unprepared to take those functions 
Capital, upon itself, could not afford to discharge 
Socialist him. Yet, like the king, he had to be 

: View restrained by the legislation already 

: referred to, for his power involved much 

suffering to his fellows. But now the 

capitalist is fast becoming absolutely 

useless. Finding it easier and more rational to com- 


bine with others of his class in a large undertaking, he 
has now abdicated his position of overseer, has put in 
a salaried manager to perform his work for him, and 
has become a mere rent or interest receiver. ‘The rent 
or interest he receives is paid forthe use of a monopoly 
which not he, but a whole multitude of people, created 
by their joint efforts, : 

“Tt was inevitable that this differentiation of man- 
ager and capitalist should arise. It is part of the proc- 
ess of capitalist evolution due to machine industry. 
As competition led to waste in production, so it led to 
the cutting of profits among capitalists. To prevent 
this, the massing of capital was necessary, by which 
the large capitalist could undersell his small rivals by 
offering, at prices below anything they could afford to 
sell at, goods | ciple by machinery and distributed 
by a plexus of agencies initially too costly for any in- 

‘dividual competitor to purchase or set on foot. ow 
for such massive capitals, the contributions of several 
capitalists are needed ; and hence has arisen the joint- 
stock company or Compagnie Anonyme. Through this 
new capitalist agency a person in England can hold 

‘stock in an enterprise at the Antipodes, which hé has 
never visited and never intends to visit, and which, 
therefore, he cannot ‘superintend’ in any way. He 
and the other shareholders put in a manager, with in- 

unctions to be economical. The manager’s business 
1s toearn for his employers the largest dividends pos- 
sible ; if he does not do so, he is dismissed. The old 
personal relation between the workers, and the em- 
ployer is gone; instead thereof remains merely the 
cash nexus. To secure high dividends, the manager 
will lower wages. If that is resisted there will proba- 
bly be either a strike or lockout. Cheap labor will be, 
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perhaps, imported by the manager; and if the work- 
people resist by intimidation or organized boycotting, 
the forces of the State (which they help to maintain) 
will be used against them. In the majority of cases 
they must submit. Suchisa not unfair picture of the 
relation of capitalist to workman to-day, the former 
having become an idle dividend-receiver. The dictum 
of orthodox political economy, uttered by so compe- 
tent an authority as the late Professor Cairnes, runs: 

“*Tt is important, on moral no less than on economic 
grounds, to insist upon this, that no public benefit of 
any kind arises from the existence of an idle rich class. 
The wealth accumulated by their ancestors and others 
on their behalf, where it is employed as capital, no 
doubt helps to sustain industry; but what they con- 
sume in luxury and idleness is not capital, and helps 
to sustain nothing but their own unprofitable lives. 
By all means they must have their rents and interest, 
as it is written in the bond; but let them take their 
proper place as drones in the hive, gorging at a feast 
to which they have contributed nothing.’ * 

“The fact that the modern capitalist may be not only 
useless, but positively obstructive, was well illustrated 
at a meeting of the shareholders of the London and 
Southwestern Railway on February. . .. Threeshare- 
holders urged a reduction in third-class fares. The 
chairman pointed out the obvious fact that such a re- 
duction would probably lower the dividend, and asked 
the meeting if that was what they wished. He was, 
of course, answered by a chorus of ‘No, no!’ and all 
talk of reduction of fares was at an end. Here isa 
plain sample (hundreds might be quoted) of the evi- 
dent interests of the public being sacrificed to those of 
the capitalist. 

“That joint-stock capitalism is extending rapidly 
every one knows. In the United States, according to 
Mr. Bryce, the wealth of joint-stock corporations is 
estimated at one fourth of the total value of all prop- 
erty.t In England every kind of business, from brew- 
eries, banks, and cotton-mills down to automatic 
sweetmeat machines, is falling into the hands of the 
joint-stock capitalist, and must continue to do so. 
Twenty years ago who would have supposed that a 
brewery like that of Guinness, or such a banking firm 
as Glyn, Mills & Co., would become a joint-stock com- 
pany? Yet we know it isso to-day. Capitalism is be- 
coming impersonal and cosmopolitan. And the com- 
binations controlling production become larger and 
fewer. Barings are getting hold of the South African 
diamond fields. A few companies control the whole 
anthracite coal produce of Pennsylvania. Each one of 
us is quite ‘free’ to ‘compete’ with these gigantic com- 
binations, as the principality of Monaco is ‘free’ to go 
to war with France should the Jatter threaten her in- 
terests. The mere forms of freedom remain, but 
monopoly renders them nugatory. The modern State, 
having parted with the raw material of the globe, can- 
not secure freedom of competition to its citizens; and 
yet it was on the basis of free competition that capital- 
ism rose. Thus we see that capitalism has cancelled 
its original principle—is itself negating its own exist- 
ence. 


Concerning statistics as to the large part 
played by capital in the modern world, see 
WEALTH; Trusts; MacHINERY; Dests. A 
few statistics may be given here as an example 
concerning the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland alone : 


The profits of public companies, foreign invest- 
ments, railways, etc., assess to income tax in the 
United Kingdom in 1887-88 amounted to £119,630,000. 
The interest payable from public funds was, in addi- 
tion, £46,512,000 (Report of Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, 1889, C—5843). 

That these amounts are understated may be inferred 
from Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of the stocks, shares, 
bonds, etc., held in Great Britain alone, as being worth 
43:491,000,000, producing an annual income of upward 
Of £155,000,000 (Dictionary of Statistics, p. 256). And 
Sir Louis Mallet estimates the English income from 
foreign investments alone at £100,000,000 annually. 
(National Income and Taxation, Cobden Club, p. 13). 
Nearly the whole of this vast income may be regarded 
as being received without any contemporary services 
rendered in return by the owners as such. 

We have, however, to add the interest on capital 
employed in private undertakings of manufacture or 


* Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 22. 
t The American Commonwealth, chap. iii., tote on 
Pp. 421, i 
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trade. | This is included with “wages of superinten- 
dence’’ in business profit, both for the purpose of the 
income tax returns and in ordinary speech. Mr. Giffen 
estimates it, apart from any earnings of personal ser- 
vice, at £89,000,000 (Essays in Finance, vol. ii., p. 403). 

The total amount of interest cannot, therefore, be 
less than £250,000,000. The part which capital plays in 
the whole world may be seen in the fact that the Com- 
pendium to the Eleventh Census of the United States 
gives the total national and local debts of the world at 
no less a sum than $30,349,927,609. For a discussion of 
whether the profits or capital are falling, see DIMIN- 
ISHING RETURNS, LAW OF. 

References: Capital and Interest: A Critical His- 
tory of Economical Theory, by E. V. BShm-Bawerk, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Innsbruck (translation by William Smart, of Queen 
Margaret College, Glasgow); The Posttive Theory of 
Capital, by the same author and with the same trans- 
lator. For the Exploitation theory, Cafrtal; A 
Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, by Karl 
Marx (translated by Samuel Moore and Edward Ave- 
ling, in two volumes; for the development of capital, 
The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, by John A. fron 
son (London, 1894). 4 


_CAPITALIZATION.—The word capitaliza- 
tion is used in several senses. It may mean (1) 
the application of wealth as capital to the pur- 
poses of trade, etc. ; (2) the act of computing or 
realizing the present value of a periodical pay- 
ment ; (3) the conversion into capital, as when 
creditors consent to the conversion into capital 
of half of their claims (Century Dictionary). 
But there is also a fourth sense not wholly cov- 
ered by any of the above, and yet a very com- 
mon use of the word ; neither the application of 
wealth as capital, nor the conversion of shares 
into capital, but the rating of plant or other 
form of capital at an enhanced and sometimes 
an utterly fictitious value, as a basis for the dec- 
laration of dividends. 
his Polztzcal Economy : 

“We must distinguish between capital invested and 
capitalization. Capitalization means the amount at 
which a property is valued,and it may be 1o times the 
cost of capital actually invested. When we speak of 
profits as being 1o per cent. or 5 per cent., we mean 
profits on free or disposal capital, and this rate depends 
on opportunities for production which are still open, 
not those which have already been seized. Let us 
suppose that the returns on investments still open to 
all are about 10 per cent., but that the returns to a tele- 
ee company or an electric lighting company which 

as actually invested $100,000 is $100,000 ; the undertak- 
ing will be capitalized at $1,000,000, so as to conceal the 
actual rate of profits ; and as profits fall on new invest- 
ments open to all, capitalization of old and lucrative 
enterprises rises in proportion, altho no new capital is 
invested. One familiar form which this takes is 
‘stock-watering,’ but it is also seen in higher prices. 
If a house em $1000 a year, and 10 per cent. is a fair 
return for house roger it will be valued at $10,000 ; 
but if profits fall, and 5 per cent. is considered a good 
return, it will be valued at $20,000. This increase of 
capitalization is sometimes an unconscious process, 
and a man will at times feel poorer when he is receiv- 
ing 5 per cent. on his capitalization of an investment 
than when he was receiving 10 per cent., altho his 
capitalization has quadrupled without any additional 
investment of capital.” (See STOCK-WATERING.) 


CARBONARI.—A secret revolutionary or 
political society existing mainly in Italy and 
France, claiming great antiquity, with Francis 
I. of France as founder, but owing its modern 
activity at least to republicans and others in 
Naples who were dissatisfied with the French 
rule under the reign of Murat (1808-14). They 
are said to have been originally refugees from 
the mountains of the Abruzzi provinces, and to 
have taken their name from the mountain char- 
coal-burners. ‘Their aim was to free Italy from 
foreign domination. After having aided the 
Bourbons in this, the organization spread all 
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Says Professor Ely in > 


Carey, Henry Charles, 


over Italy and into France, as the champions of 
the national liberal cause against the reaction- 
ary governments. At one time they numbered 
several thousand adherents. About 1820-21 
Lafayette became the head of the society in 
France. It played an important part in the 
Revolution of 1830, since when it has not been 
prominent, if in existence. (See Zhe Secret 
Socteties of All Ages and Countries, by C. W. 
Heckethorn.) 


f CAREY, HENRY CHARLES, was born 

in Philadephia, Pa., in 1793, and died in 1879. 

He was the son of Matthew Carey, an Irish 

refugee and publisher who had written on eco- 

nomie themes. ‘The son succeeded the father, 

but retired with a competency in 1835, and de- 
voted his life to economics. ‘Thirteen octavo 
volumes and 3000 pages of tracts, besides news- 
paper articles perhaps twice as voluminous, at- 
test his industry, while the fact that many of 
his writings have been translated into seven 
different languages speaks for his ability and 
originality of thought. Says Palgrave’s Dzc- 

tionary of Political Economy - 

“Caréy began his scientific career at a juncture when 
the English school appeared to have exhausted its de- 
ductions from assumed premises, and to shrink from 
adjusting its conclusions to the conditions of actual 
life. His treatment of social science was original, and 
led him toa series of supposed discoveries, the order 
of which he has stated in the introduction to his most 
important work, 7he Principles of Social Science. His. 
ed of departure was a theory of value which he de- 

ned as the ‘ measure of the resistance to be overcome 
in obtaining things required for use, or the measure of 
nature’s power over man’—in simpler terms, the cost 
of reproduction. This theory Carey applied to every 
case of value—to commodities, services, and land, and 
in some passages seemingly to man himself. Reason- 
ing that every gift of nature is gratuitous, he found a 
universal tendency to a decline of value as the artsad- 
vance, and to a decrease in the value of accumulated 
capital, as compared with the results of present labor, 
with a resulting harmony of interests between capital- 
ist and laborer. This theory Carey enunciated in his 
Principles of Political Economy, published in 1837-40, 
and its appearance in slightly modified terms in Bas- 
tiat’s Harmonies Economiques, in 1850, led to a sharp 
djscussion between the two authors in the Journal des 
i onciare for 1851.” 

Ten years later, in his Past, Present and Fu- 
ture, Carey expounded his notorious land theory, 
which was the exact reverse of the Ricardian ; 
but though argued by Carey with great vigor 
and at great length; and eliciting much interest 
because of its novelty, it has been accepted by 
scarcely any other careful economist. It laid 
down the principle that men first till the poorer 
and more easily worked lands, and then descend 
upon richer lands as capital increases, so that 
with the advance of civilization the rate of re- 
turn from land rises instead of falls. He de- 
duced from this a rejection of the Malthusian 
doctrine, since rising returns from land could 
support more and more men. ‘The only limit to 
this tendency he found in Herbert Spencer’s 
conjectured law of the diminution of human fer- 
tility and ultimate equilibrium between num- 
bers and subsistence. Carey seems 
to us to have based the somewhat 


true conclusion that civilization can A Check 
increasingly support population up- —_ upon 
on more doubtful facts. Undoubt- Ricardo. 


edly men do sometimes occupy the 


poorest lands first, and in so far 


Carey’s voluminous illustrations furnish a need- 
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ed check upon Ricardo’s too sweeping and 
a prioré statements ; nevertheless it is undoubt- 
edly true that Ricardo’s theory usually holds true, 
especially as applied to old countries. Carey 
seems to have been misled by paying too 
much attention to the conditions of land occu- 
pation in the United States, at the time he 
wrote by no means so densely populated as to- 
day. 

Carey’s cardinal principle, however, is found 
in the second chapter of his Soczal Sczence, 
where he states ‘‘the great law of molecular 
gravitation as the indispensable condition of the 
being known asman.’’ This law of being he 
declares to be the same in matter, man, and 
communities. As, in the solar world, attraction 
and motion are in the ratio of mass and proxim- 
ity, so, in the social world, association, individu- 
ality, responsibility, development and progress 
are proportionate to each other. This theory, 
not of analogy, but of absolute identity of law, 
Carey maintained with great vigor inthe Uzzty 
of Law, published in his seventy-ninth year. 
This theory led Carey first to adopt and advo- 
cate those theories of free trade for which he is 
perhaps the best known in the United States ; 
tho afterward, from the same principles, to 
retreat from this position. ‘The central point of 
his social philosophy being association, as the 
primary condition of progress, in the commerce 
of exchange of commodities and of ideas be- 
tween countries Carey thought he saw the op- 
portunity for closer association, economic effi- 
ciency, and general efficiency, and hence argued 
strongly and determinedly for free trade, giving 
a strong impulse to the arguments now becom- 
ing common in this country. It was only later 
that he abandoned this belief, from a conviction 
that in the present state of the world the co- 
ordinating power of the Government must be 
used in order to preserve economic harmony 
and to arrive at ultimate freedom. 

Such is a brief review of his main ‘positions. 
So great was his ability and so distinctive his 
views, that his school of thought is sometimes 
called the American School of Political Econ- 
omy. His main followers are E. Peshine Smith, 
and Professor R, E, Thompson, formerly of the 
University of Philadelphia. Professor Ingram, 
in his Hzstory of Political Economy, says of 
Carey (p. 273)! 

“His aim was, while adhering to the individualistic 
economy, to place it on a higher and surer basis, and 
fortify it against the assaults of socialism, to which 
some of the Ricardian tenets had exposed it. The 
most comprehensive as well as mature exposition of 
his views is contained in his Principles of Social Science 
(1859). Inspired with the optimistic sentiment natural 
toa young and rising nation with abundant undevel- 
oped resourcesand an unbounded outlook toward the 
future, he seeks to show that there exists, indepen- 
dently of human wills, a natural system of economic 
laws, which is essentially beneficent, and of which the 
increasing prosperity of the whole community, and 
especially of the working classes, is the spontaneous 
result, capable of being defeated only by the ignorance 
or perversity of man resisting or impeding its action.” 

arey’s main works are: Assay on the Rate of 
Wages (1835) ; Harmony of Nature (privately printed, 
1836) ; Principles of Political Economy (3 vols., 1837, 1838, 
1840); The Past, the Present, and the Future (1848) ; Har- 
mony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufacturing, and 


Commercial (1850); Slave Trade, Domesticand Foreign 
1853) 3 Principles of Social Sctence (3 vols., saa Aid 


anual of Social Sczence (edited by Miss M’Kean, 1864) ; 


The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Relations of 


Physical, Social, Mental, and Moral Sctence (1872). 
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CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881).—Car- 
lyle we consider here simply from the stand- 
point of social reform, yet this element forms 
no small portion of his life, and his contribution 
to social reform gave no slight impulse in the 
advance of the century. From the standpoint 
of the social movement, the nineteenth century 
must be divided into two nearly equal yet two 
very diverse parts. The first 50 years were, SO- 
cially considered, negative, destructive, charac- 
terized by the freeing of the individual from the 
tyrannies and despotisms of government, monar- 
chical and despotic. Its outeomes were democ- 
tracy, free trade, competition, individualism. 
The last 50 years of the century are, Socially 
considered, positive, constructive (or at least 
seeking construction), characterized by the col- 
lective thought supplanting individualism and 
developing in its place the social organism. Its 
outcomes are unity, cooperation, monopoly, cen- 
tralization, socialism. The lines of force in 
these last 50 years are centripetal, as in the first 
half of the century they were unmistakably cen- 
trifugal. Carlyle belongs to the first half of the 
century, yet with no little trace of transition to 
the second. Living till 1881, his genius was 
matured, his views were formed, his greatest 
works were written before 1850. He is an indi- 
vidualist whose writings are full of undeveloped 
socialism. In more than his denunciation of 
wrong he isa John the Baptist, the last of the 
old prophets, anda forerunner of thenew. The 
following quotation from Mazzini’s magnificent 
essay on Carlyle pronounces, we believe, a just 
criticism. He says: 


“Mr. Carlyle comprehends only the zmd7vidua/ ; the 
true sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. 
He sympathizes with all men, but it is with the 
ae life of each, and not with their collective 

Vo (Seis 

“The nationality of Italy, in his eyes, is the glory of 
having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus; 
the nationality of Germany, that of having given birth 
to Luther, to Goethe, and to others. The shadows 
thrown by these gigantic men appear to eclipse from 
his view every trace of the national thought, of which 
these men were only the interpreters or prophets, and 
of the people, who alone are its depository. All gen- 
eralization is so repugnant to Mr. Carlyle that he 
strikes at the root of the error, as he deems it, by de- 
claring that the history of the world is fundamentally 
nothing more than the biography of great men (Lec- 
tures). ‘This is to plead, distinctly enough, against the 
idea which rules the movement of the times. ... 

“In the name of the democratic spirit of the age, I 
protest against such views. History is not the biog- 
raphy of great men; the history of mankind is the 
history of the progressive religion of mankind, and of 
the translation by symbols or external actions of that 
religion.... 

“The great men of the earth are but the marking- 
stones on the road to humanity ; they are the priests of 
its religion. What fen is equalin the balance to the 
whole religion of which he is a minister? There is yet 
something greater, more divinely mysterious, than all 
the great men, and that is the earth which bears them 
the human race which includes them, the thought ot 
God which stirs within them, and which the whole 
human race collectively can alone accomplish. Disown 
not, then, the common mother for the sake of certain 
of her children, however privileged they may be; for 
at the same time that you disown her you will lose the 
true comprehension of these rare men whom you ad- 
mire. Genius is like the flower, which draws one half 
of its life from the moisture that circulates in the earth, 
and inhales the other half from the atmosphere. 
inspiration of genius belongs one half to heaven, the 
other to the crowd of common mortals from whose life 
it springs.” 

Yet we doubtif this does full justice to the work that 
Carlyle accomplished. It was Carlyle’s great mission 
to discover and to proclaim to ts generation the 
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world’s need of God. And this he did as no other man 
in all this century, not even excepting the great Italian 
himself. “The beginning and the end of what is the 
matter with us,” writes Carlyle, “is that we have for- 
gotten God.” Thisis also the beginning and the end 
of Carlyle’s teaching. Nowfromthis socialism follows 
of inevitable necessity. It is not only true, as Maurice 
showed, that ‘‘there can be no brotherhood without a 
common father,” but it is equally true that there can 
be no common father without a brotherhood. Theone 
follows logicaily from the other. If God be the father 
of all, as Carlyle declared, then all men must be 
Carlyle may not him- 
sself have taken that step, but he compels hisreaders to 
take it. He wasthe seer ofthe present ; he saw through 
allthe shams of hisday. He is the great unmasker. 
He showed the pettiness and the selfishness and the 
nothingness of the Manchester economy. He blew the 
clouds away that hide God from the world. Above all, 
Carlyle saw God zz man. “Thou, too, art man,” he 
Says, “the breath of God is in thee ; thou art here be- 
low to develop thy being under all its aspects; thy 
body is a temple; thy immortal soul is the priest, 
which ought to do sacrifice and ministry for all.’ 


Thus outlining Carlyle’s general position, we 
condense his more detailed views from Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, ar- 

ticle ‘* Carlyle.’’ Carlyle conceived 

of political economy as a political 

His Views. philosophy, which should tell us 

““what is meant by our country, 

and by what causes men are happy, 

moral, religious, or the .contrary.’’ (See Lzfe 

of Carlyle, by Froude, vol. ii., p. 78.) Eco- 

nomics in the narrower sense he associated with 

Bentham and McCulloch (M’Croudy), and nick- 

named the “‘ dismalscience.’” Headmires pow- 

er, however, wherever he sees it. Says Pal- 

grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy of 
‘Carlyle’s views on this point : 


“Even ‘mammonism’ itself ‘has seized some por- 
tion of the message of nature to man; and, seizing 
that and following it, will seize and appropriate more 
sand more of nature’s message’ (Past and Present). 
‘The English people are the wisest in action, and their 
practical material work is the one thing they have to 
-show for themselves that is true and solid (Past and 
Present). But he has done most service to economics 
by his criticisms. When Past and Present appeared 
(1843) the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher ot Marx 
-and Engels at once took note of it as the most impor- 
tant book of the day on social questions. Carlyle 
‘there showed that extreme /aissez-faire may mean 
‘disintegration of society and simple anarchy; it re- 
moves old bonds, and leaves men disjoined from each 
-other, except for the ‘nexus of cash payments.’ The 
result is the ‘nomadic servitude’ of the working 
relasses and the destruction of all security and per- 
manence in their conditions of life. In the Nigger 
Question (1849) he allows no advantage to the English 
laborer over the West Indian slave ; the slaves were 
‘hired for life,’ and the workmen are hired. by the 
job. He points tothe common liability to disease as a 
wholesome reminder to the rich of their common 
humanity with the poor (Past and Present), and when 
he impresses on economists the fact that the ‘economic 
man’ isan abstraction, and the universe is not one 
huge shop. He derides mere skill in selling cheap 
(Bobus of Houndsditch), and even industrial enterprise, 


so far as it aims at profit-making (Hudson, Plugson of 


Undershot, etc.). But he is firm against corn laws, and 
:against the landowners who ‘refuse to take the mar- 
ket rate for their onions,’ and forget that fhey did not 
make the land of England. He goes farther than most 
economists in his estimate of ‘captains of industry,’ 
_and in his view that the relation of master and servant 
-is eternal (Vigger Question). He shows no apprecia~- 
‘tion of the power of workmen’s combinations, and 
‘has no sympathy with nations and peoples as distin- 
guished from individuals. On the whole, economists 
have learned more from his protests against abstract 
Ricardian political economy and its tendency to re- 
duce the State to ‘anarchy plus the constable,’ than 
-€rom any of his positive teachings. His pleadings had 
their influence even with men like John Mill, who were 
yperfectly aware of their defects of logic.” 
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The following quotations, perhaps, give a 
correct idea of Carlyle’s positions, style, and 
power in the world of reform : 


“To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth? 
Who is it that it blesses ; makes happier, wiser, beau- 
tifuler, in any way better? Who has got hold of it, to 
make it fetch and carry for him, like a true servant, 
not like a false mock-servant ; todo him any real ser- 
vice whatsoever? As yet no one. We have more 
riches than any Nation ever had before; we have less 
good of them than any Nation ever had before. Our 
successful industry is hitherto unsuccessful; a strange 
success, if we stop here! In the midst of plethoric 
plenty, the people pout with gold walls, and full 
barns, no man feels himself safe or satisfied. Workers, 
Master Workers, Unworkers, all men, come to a 
pause; stand fixed, and cannot go farther. Fatal 
aralysis spreading inward, from the extremities, in 
t. Ives workhouses, in Stockport cellars, through all 
limbs, as if toward the heartitself. Have we actually 
got enchanted, then ; accursed by some god?” (Proem 
to Past and Present, chap. i.) 

“True, it must be owned, we for the present, with 
our Mammon-Gospel, have come to strange conclusions. 
We callita Society ; and goabout professing openly the 
totalest separation, isolation. Our life is not a mutual 
helpfulness; but rather, cloaked under due laws-of-war, 
named ‘fair competition’ and so forth, it is a mutual 
hostility. We have profoundly forgotton everywhere 
that Cash-payment is not the sole relation of human 
beings; we think, nothing doubting, that z¢ absolves 
and liquidates all engagements of man. “My starv- 
ing workers?’ answerstherich mill-owner. ‘Did not 
Ihire them fairly inthe market? Did I not pay them, 
to the last sixpence, the sum covenanted for? What 
have Ito dowith them more?’ Verily Mammon-wor- 
ship isa melancholy creed. When Cain, for his own 
behoof, had killed Abel, and was questioned, ‘Where 
is thy brother?’ he too made answer, ‘Am I m 
brother’s keeper?’ Did I not pay my brother “zs 
wages, the thing he had merited from me? 

“OQ sumptuous Merchant-Prince, illustrious game- 
preserving Duke, is there no way of ‘killing’ thy 
brother but Cain’s rude way?” (fast and Present, 
Part III., chap. ii.) 


Carlyle’s social writings were not his first. 
They belong to his best period. Szgus of the 
Times was first published in the Ldznburgh 
Review, and written perhaps at the very time 
he was writing Sartor Resartus. Chartism 
(1839) and Past and Present (1843) appeared 
soon after Zhe French Revolution (1837). 
These, with portions of the last-named works, 
are his main writings on social themes. 


. 


CARNEGIE, ANDREW, manufacturer, 
was born in Dunfermline, Scotland, November 
25th, 1835. His father, a weaver in humble cir- 
cumstances, but ambitious to rise, and an ardent 
republican, came with his family to the United 
States in 1845, and settled in Pittsburgh. Two 

ears later Andrew began his career by attend- 
ing a small stationary engine. Later he be- 
came a telegraph messenger, and subsequently 
an operator. He was one of the first to read 
telegraphic signals by sound. He became clerk 
to the superintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and manager of the telegraph lines. While 
in this position he grew interested in the sleep- 
ing-car invention, and joined in the effort to 
have it adopted. The success of this venture 
gave him the nucleus to his wealth. He was 
promoted to be superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and about 
this time was one of a syndicate who purchased 
property on Oil Creek, which cost $40,000, and 
in one year yielded over $1,000,000 in cash divi- 
dends. He was subsequently associated with 
others in establishing a rolling-mill, from which 
has grown the most extensive and complete sys- 
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tem of iron and steel industries ever controlled 
by an individual. ; ; ‘ 
Besides directing these great iron industries, 
he for a long time owned 18 English news- 
papers, which he controlled in the interests of 
radicalism. He has devoted large sums of 
money to benevolent and educational purposes. 
In 1879 he erected commodious swimming baths 
for the use of the people of Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, and in the following year gave $40,000 for 
the establishment there of a free library, which 
has since received other large donations, In 
1884 he gave $50,000 to Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College to found a historical laboratory, now 
called the Carnegie Laboratory ; in 1885, $500,- 
ooo to Pittsburgh for a public library ; in 1886, 
$250,000 to Allerheny City for a music hall and 
library, and $250,000 to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
for a free library. He has also established free 
libraries at Braddock, Pa., and at other places 
for the benefit of his employees. In New York 
City he has built a Music Hall. Mr. Carnegie 
isa frequent contributor to periodicals on the 
labor question and similar topics, and has pub- 
lished in book form Ax American Four-7n- 
Hand tn Britain (New York, 1883) ; Round the 
World (1884); and Trzumphant Democracy ; 
or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic (1886) ; 
the last being a review of American progress 
under popular institutions, which he believes to 
be the most successful in the world. (See 
HOMESTEAD. ) 


' CARPENTER, EDWARD, was born at 


Brighton, England, in 1844. He graduated at 
Cambridge in 1868, and took orders in 1869. 
He was for a time curate to the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice (g.v.), at St. Edward’s, Cambridge, 
where he also held a fellowship. About 1871; 


however, he changed his religious views, and 


resigning his fellowship and curacy, was for 
seven years a university extension lecturer on 
science, music, etc. In 1877 he visited the United 
States, seeing Walt Whitman among others. In 
1881 he took toasimple yet artistic farm life, 
somewhat after the idea of Thoreau (¢g.v.), near 
Sheffield, and began writing Zoward Democ- 
racy, issued in 1883, when he first definitely join- 
ed the socialist movement. In 1886 he com- 
menced making sandals, in which he now carries 
on quite a trade. He has since published £7 ¢- 
land's Ideal (1887 and 1895); Chants of La- 
bor (1889) ; Cévelization: Its Cause and Cure 
(1889), with other books. He has issued from 
the Labor Press, Manchester, several pamphlets 
on sex questions—Serx-Love, Woman, Mar- 
riage. His farm is at Holmsfield, Sheffield. 
As an example of Mr, Carpenter’s thought and 
style we quote the following passage from his 
Crvilization: Its Cause and Cure (pp. 39, 40) : 
_ “ To-day it is unfortunately Me true that man 
is the only animal who, instead of adorning and beau- 
tifying, makes nature hideous by his presence. The 
fox and the oo, may make their homes in the 
wood, and add to its beauty in so doing; but when 
Alderman Smith plants his villa there the gods pack 
up their trunks and depart ; they can bear it no longer. 
The bushmen can hide themselves and become indis- 
tinguishable on a slope of bare rock; they twine their 
naked little ellow bodies together, and look like a 
heap of dead sticks; but when the chimney-pot hat 
and frock-coat appears, the birds fly screaming from 
the trees. This was the great glory of the Greeks, that 
they accepted and perfected nature ; as the Parthenon 
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sprang out of the limestone terraces of the Acropolis, 
carrving the natural lines of the rock by gradations 
scarce perceptible into the finished and human beauty 
of frieze and pediment, and as, above, it was open for 
the blue air oh nabun to descend into it for a habita- 
tion, so throughout in all their best work and life did 
they stand in this close relation to the earth and the 
sky, and to all instinctive and elemental things, ad- 
mitting no gulf between themselves and them, but 
only perfecting their expressiveness and beauty. And 
some day we shall again understand this which, in the 
very sunrise of true art, the Greeks so well under— 
stood. Possibly some day we shall again build our 
houses or dwelling-places so simple and elemental in 
character that they will fit in the nooks of the hills or 
along the banks of the streams or by the edges of the 
woods without disturbing the harmony of the land- 
scape or the songs of the birds. Then the great tem- 
ples, beautiful on every height, or by the shores of the 
rivers and the lakes, will be the storehouses of all 
precious and lovely things. There men, women, and 
children will come to share in the great and wonderful 
common life ; the gardens around will be sacred to the 
unharmed and welcome animals; there all store and 
all facilities of books and music and art for every one ; 
there a meeting-place for social life and intercourse ; 
there dances and games and feasts. Every village, 
every little settlement, will have such hall or halls. 
No need for private accumulations. Gladly will each 
man, and more gladly still each woman, take his or 
her treasures, except what are immediately or neces- 
sarily in use, to the common center, where their value 
will be increased a hundred and a thousand fold by 
the greater number of those who can enjoy them, and 
where far more perfectly and with far less toil they 
can be tended than if scattered abroad in private 
hands. At one stroke half the labor and all the anxi- 
ety of domestic caretaking will be annihilated. The pri- 
vate dwelling-places, no longer costly and labyrinthine 
in proportion to the value and number of the treasures 
they contain, will need no longer to have doors and 
windows jealously closed against fellow-man or 
mother nature. The sun and air will have access to 
them, the indwellers will have unfettered egress. 
Neither man nor woman will be tied in slavery to the 
lodge which they inhabit ; and in becoming once more 
a part of nature, the human habitation will at length 
cease to be what it is now for, at least, half the human 
race—a prison.” 


CARPENTERS. See BroTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


CASSON, HERBERT N., was born in 1869, 
in Ontario, Canada, of English parents. Edu- 
cated at Victoria College, he entered the Meth- 
odist ministry in 1890. Becoming a socialist, he 
gave up his church and its creed and came to 
Boston, Mass., in 1893. He took a leading part 
in the agitation for the unemployed, and in 
January, 1894, he moved to Lynn, Mass., and 
founded (in America) the Labor Church Move- 
ment (7.v.). 
ed socialist tracts. 


CASTRATION.—Members of the medical 
profession frequently recommend castration as 
a punishment for certajn offences, and as a 


method of treatment for ‘‘ sexual perverts.’’ 
Boies’ recent work on Prisoners and Paupers 
culminates in this recommendation. While ad- 


vances in modern surgery make this a compara- 

tively safe and painless operation, it is doubtful 

if it will be permitted by modern communities. 
Professor A. G. Warner thinks it may ulti- 


mately be very widely used in the treatment of” 


the diseased and criminal classes. 
(American Charities, p. 133) : 
_‘‘Itis likely to be introduced first as a cura- 
tive treatment in the cases of the insane and the 
feeble-minded. Dr. Kerlin, in addressing the 


He says 


Association of Medical Officers of Institutions - 
for the Feeble-Minded, said ; ‘ While consider-. 


He is the author of several spirit-- 
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ing the help that advanced surgery is to give 
us, I will refer to a conviction that I have that 
lifelong salutary results to many of our boys and 
girls would be realized if before adolescence the 
procreative organs were removed. My experi- 
ence extends to only a single case to confirm 
this conviction ; but when I consider the great 
benefit that this young woman has received, the 
entire arrest of an epileptic tendency, as well as 
the removal of inordinate desires which made 
her an offence to the community ; when I see 
the tranquil, well-ordered life she is leading, her 
usefulness ‘and industry in the circle in which 
she moves, and know that surgery has been her 
salvation from vice and degradation, I am deeply 
thankful to the benevolent lady whose loyalty to 
Science and comprehensive charity made this op- 
eration possible.’’ (See PENoLoGy, last section.) 


CATALLECTICS (from Gr. xaratrdocev, to 
exchange), the science of exchanges, a name 
adopted by Whately as a designation of politi- 
cal economy, on the ground that exchange 
occupies such a fundamental place in the sci- 
ences. (See PoxtiricaL Economy.) 


CAUSES OF POVERTY. See Poverty; 
Crime, ete. 


CELIBACY. See Monasticism. 


CENTRALIZATION is used in social sci- 
ence for the tendency to administer, by the sov- 
ereign or the central government, matters which 
might be placed under local management. The 
legitimate application is to a state of change 
from local to central management. Europe to- 
,day is profoundly moved by the tendency, and 
‘has been ever since the existing European States 
began to grow out of the chaos of the fall of 
the Roman empire. That empire itself was, 
however, the greatest instance of centralization 
which the world has yet seen. Init the numer- 
ous municipalities and other local organizations 
originally existing in Italy, and communicated 
to the colonies, were entirely centralized. In 
England we can trace centralization from the 
time when there were about a dozen kings in 

. Britain, and perhaps as many in Ireland, till the 

i United Kingdom came under the rule of one 
monarch. In other countries—as, for instance, 
in France, notwithstanding her desperate strug- 
gles for freedom—the process long tended toa 
pure irresponsible despotism, but now has is- 
sued in a centralized republicanism. The Brit- 
ish Constitution turns the process to use instead 
of mischief. While administrative authority 
has been centralizing in the Crown, the control- 

‘ling power of Parliament has been increasing 
more rapidly, so that the vesting of a function 
in the Crown means the putting it under the 
control of Parliament, and especially of the 
House of Commons. There is nothing done in 
any of the offices under the Government for 
-which a secretary of state, or some other mem- 
ber of the ministry, may not at any time be 
called to account. The creation of the county 
councils is a recent step in this direction in a 
somewhat different line. 

In the United States the problem of centrali- 
zation or decentralization has, under different 
names (see STATE RicHTs), played a very impor- 
tant part. It may be said to be the distinguish- 
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ing point between the two great political parties 
which, under different names, have from the 
beginning divided this country. 

In the first continental congresses, the fundamental 
problem was how much power to give each State, and 
when the Constitution was proposed, this was still the 
burning question. Led by Hamilton, the 
men who believed in a somewhat strong 


central government gradually took the In the 
name of Federalists, gaining their ideas United 
mainly from England; while, largely pe 

under the lead of Jefferson, those who States. 


believed in giving much power to the 
States and little to tHe central govern- 
ment took the name of Republicans, or Democratic- 
Republicans, and are the direct ancestors of the pres- 
ent Democratic Party. Washington, though in reality 
of neither party, was by force of circumstances a 
Federalist, and during his presidency (1789-97), with 
that of Adams (1797-1801), this party was in powet, giv- 
ing us the necessary unifying elements of our Con- 
stitution, especially as regards financial measures. 
Then, owing to Federalist errors, the Republican- 
Democratic Party came into power, with Jefferson (1801— 
1809), Madison (1809-17), and Monroe (1817-25). Dur- 
ing this long’ period of ‘ Jefferson democracy,” the 
decentralizing States-rights influence was in power. 
The doctrine that that was the best government which 
governed least applied to the States, but especially to 
the central government. The Jeffersonian party was 
strong with the masses and the agricultural interests. 
efferson did away with much of the ceremonialism of 
Washington. The Federalists were strong with the 
commercial and manufacturing interests and the 
Puritanism of New England, which, in spite of wor- 
ship of the local ‘‘town-meeting” self-government. 
revolted at the atheism of the French Revolution, an 
connected it with the Democratic-Republican Party. 
In general the Federalists stood for a loose construc- 
tion of the Constitution, since this gave them oppor- 
tunity to expand the central powers, altho they | 
were ready to resist Congress when she stood in their 
way (there was even talk of a secession of the trading 
States from the Union), while the Jeffersonians gener- 
ally favored strict construction, since that would limit 
the powers of government ; yet they were willing even 
to violate the Constitution, if that were necessary, to 
effect the purchase of Louisiana. Hamilton, however, 
died in 1803, and the Federalists had no leader. 
In 1825, however, there came a change. Sectional 
uarrels under Monroe led to the election of John 
Ouiney Adams (1825-29), who was, on the whole, a 
Federalist, tho he had toyed with the Republican- 
Democrats; and under the personal influence of Clay 
and Jackson, two great parties were again developed 
—the one, under the name of Democrats, maintaining 
the traditions of the old Democratic-Republican Party, 
and electing its candidate, Andrew Jackson (1829- a 
the other, under the name, first, of National Republi- 
can and then Whig, maintaining the principles of the 
Federalists. The question of centralization was at 
this time carried out in another direction, in Jackson’s 
vehement attack upon the National Bank of North 
America, which had been chartered by Congress. (See 
BANKS AND BANKING.) Resting mainly upon the 
Southern and agricultural vote, the Democrats were 
inclined to free trade, while the Whigs, with their 
manufacturing interests, favored protection. Mean- 
while, another great question, which, while it had ex- 
isted from the beginning, only now became so serious, 
was modified by the same contest between centraliz- 
ing and decentralizing tendencies. The South, mainly 
Jeffersonian, or Democratic, believed in State rights 
and slavery. The North, more Federalist, or Whig, 
gradually came to oppose slavery. 
Nevertheless, the Southern Democrats 


feared to break with Northern Demo- State 
crats, and the Northern Whigs feared Rights 
to alienate the South, and, therefore, : 


temporized. The result was a compli- , 
cation of issues, the springing up of new parties—Ab- 
olitionists, Free Soilers, etc.—and the election of Van 
Buren (1837-41), Democrat ; W. H. Harrison, who died 
shortly after his inauguration (1841), Whig, leaving 
John Tyler President (1841-45), who was only nominally 
a Whig, and really a Democrat ; James K, Polk (1845- 
49), Democrat; Zachary Taylor (1849), Whig, who also 
died soon after inauguration, leaving Fillmore Presi- 
dent (1850-53), Whig; Pierce (1853-57), Democrat; 
Buchanan (1857-61), Democrat. ; 

The War of the Rebellion was fought not directly to 
abolish slavery, but to preserve the union by conquer- 
ing the States which had pushed the decentralizing 
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State-rights doctrine to the extreme of secession, The 
Whig Party had now given place to a new party, the 
Republican, made up of Whigs, Free Soilers, and 
others, which yet on questions of centralization, protec- 
tion, etc., carried out Whig principles. The election of 
Lincoln (1861-65), Republican ; the victory ofthe North ; 
Lincoln’s assassination, Andrew Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, becoming President (1865-69), Republican, are well 
known. 

Since the war the State-rights question has been less 
prominent, it having been largely settled by the war ; 
but the centralizing or decentralizing question has 
still remained, its sides being advocated respectively 
by the Republican and Democratic parties, electing 
Grant, Republican (1869-77); Hayes, Republican (1877- 
81); Garfield (1881), Republican, with Arthur, Republi- 
can, Vice-President, and, by Garfield’s death, becoming 
President (1881-85); Cleveland, Democratic (1885-89) ; 
Harrison, Republican (1889-93) ; Cleveland, Democratic, 
(2893-07). (See STATE RIGHTS. 

The resent growing problems of social reform are 
also efacted by the same tendencies, some advocating 
a highly centralized government; others (even most 
socialists and nationalists) advocating a decentralized 
government, ih ore emphasis on local self-govern- 
ment, as developed in the old Saxon folk-mote and the 
New England town-meeting, giving us municipalism 
as even more important chan the national element of 
nationalism, which includes all governmental action, 
State and municipal. Many socialists, and notably 
William Morris in England, favor a government so de- 
centralized as to be little more than a confederation of 
communes. 

This brief résumé will indicate how far this question 
has entered into our national history and how far it 
may yet affect our national politics and procedure. 


CHALMERS, Dr. THOMAS (1780-1847), a 
distinguished Scottish divine, we consider here 
mainly in relation to his great contribution to 
social experiment and theory. Born at An- 
struther, in Fifeshire, he was early destined to 
the Church, and at the age of 11 was enrolled 
as a student in the University of St. Andrews. 
In 1803 he was ordained as minister of Kilmany, 
a small parish near St. Andrews. He taught 
‘classes at St. Andrews, and gained great popu- 
larity and fame throughout all Scotland. In 
1815, after a battle over his evangelical views, 
which were then much opposed, he became 
minister of the great Tron parish, in Glasgow, 
and in 1819 of the parish of St. John’s. It was 
in Glasgow that Dr. Chalmers did the great so 
cial work of which we shall soon speak ; but in 
1828 he accepted the chair of Theology in Edin- 
burgh. Here he finished, in three volumes, his 
Christian and Ctvic Economy in Large Towns, 
which he had begun before, and his Podztical 
Economy, besides many theological and _philo- 
sophical works. Here, too, he had more leisure 
for general church activities, and he was placed 
at the head of the Church Extension Committee. 
In 1834 the Church had voted that ‘‘ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the 
will of the parish,’ and that the dissent of the 
majority of the male heads of families, being 
communicants, should be a bar to settlements. 
The courts now held that the Church had no 
right to determine this, and a controversy and 
struggle rose which resulted in suspension of 
Dr. Chalmers and many others for upholding 
this vote of the Church ; and finally, in 1843, in 
the withdrawal of 470 clergymen from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, who constituted themselves the 
Free Church of Scotland, with Dr. Chalmers as 
their first moderator. The last four years of his 
life were spent in organizing this church and in 
perfecting his Zustitutes of Theology, as prin- 
cipal of the first 'ree Church college. 
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We now come to notice more carefully his 
social experiments and positions. 


In visiting his first Glasgow parish, which con- 
tained a population of about 11,000 souls, he speed- 
ily discovered that nearly a third of them had re- 
linquished all connection with any Christian church, 
and that their children were growing up in igno- 
rance and vice. The pete magnitude of the 
evil, and the certainty of its speedy and frightful 
growth, at once arrested and engrossed him. To de- 
vise and execute the means of checking and subdu- 
ing it became henceforth one of the ruling passions of 
his life. Attributing the evil to the absence of those 
parochial influences, educational and ministerial, which 
wrought so effectually for good in the smaller rural 
parishes, but which had not been brought to bear upon 
the overgrown parishes of our great cities, from all 
spiritual oversight of which the members of the Estab- 
lishment had retired in despair, his grand panacea was 
to revivify, remodel, and extend the old parochial 
economy of Scotland. Taking his own parish asa speci- 
men, and gauging by it the spiritual necessities of the 
city, he did not hesitate to publish it as his conviction 
that not less than 20 new churches and parishes should 
immediately be erected in Glasgow. All, however, 
that he could persuade the town council toattempt was 
to erect asingle additional one, to which a parish con- 
taining no fewer than 10,000 souls was attached. 

In 1819 he became minister of the parish of St. John’s. 
This parish contained 2000 families, chiefly weavers, 
factory operatives and laborers. More than 800 fam- 
ilies had no connection with any church; and nearly 
all the children were uneducated. He at once estab- 
lished two large school-houses, in which 7oo children 
were taught at very low fees. For those too poor to 
afford even a small school-fee he opened 40 or 50 Sab- 
bath-schools. In a short time these Sabbath-schools 
contained rocochildren. Dr. Chalmers then divided his 
parish into 25 districts, and placed over each an elder 
to watch over the spiritual interests of the people, an 
a deacon, to care for their temporal interests. He re- 
tained control and direction of all, not only overseeing 
the work of others, but making 1ooo visits among the 
families annually, and holding evening meetings. It 
was his special desire to test the old Scotch method of 
caring for the poor—by voluntary contributions taken 
at the church door and administered by the kirk ses- 
sion. He was strongly against the English system of 
compulsory assessment; and obtained permission of 
the Glasgow magistrates to try the Scotch plan with 
St. John’s. His experiment was a complete success. 
When he took the parish its poor cost the city about 
$7000 a year; but after four years of his management 
this sum was reduced to less than $1400a year. This 
was done by his thorough organization of the parish, 
his rejection of the idle, drunken and vicious, his per- 
sonal visits among the poor and kindly sympathy with 
them, and his stimulation of the needy to self-respect 
and industry. 


His Polztical Economy seeks to secure the 
economic elevation of society by moral means. 
He defined political economy as the ‘‘ diffusion 
of sufficiency and comfort.’’ He believed that 
without a Christian education to give self-con- 
trol, progress would be impossible. He felt the 
need of a more radical cure than philanthropy 
and a more sympathetic one than legislation. 
He favored home trade rather than foreign 
trade. His economic idol was agriculture, as 
giving both occupation and maintenance. 


CHAMPION, HENRY HYDE, was the son 
of General Champion, and himself at one time a 
captain in the Royal Artillery. His early career 
was such as to foster the resoluteness and pre- 
cision which characterize him. After serving 
with his regiment in India and other places, 
gaining attention as a promising young officer, 
he threw up his commission as a protest against 
the unjust Egyptian campaign. Settling in Lon- 
don, he bought an interest in the ‘‘ Modern Press” 
publishing house. About this time he became 
intensely interested in Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, which was just published. eet- 
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ing Henry George, he soon became an ardent 
disciple, and took a leading part in the agitation 


which was raised in England during Mr. 


George’s visit. Afterward coming in contact 
with the new socialist movement, he became a 
member of the Social Democratic Federation, 
where his ability made him one of the leaders. 
He was closely identified with that society until 
1888, when he severed his connection. In 1886 


he was, with Messrs. Hyndman, Burns, and 


Williams, tried at the Old Bailey on a charge of 


“uttering sedition and inciting to violence,” but 


Was acquitted. In 1888 he founded the Labor 
Electoral Association, which by organizing the 
labor interests greatly affected the voting in 
Several of the parliamentary bi-elections. He also 
took an active part in organizing the unskilled 
workers into trade-unions, on the lines from 
which has since developed the ‘‘ new unionism.”’ 


CHANT, Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON (xée 
DIBBIN), was born at Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire, October 9, 1848, and when about five years 
of age her parents removed to London. When 
I5 years of age she became a Sunday-school 
teacher, carrying on that work in different por- 
tions of England until she was 22. She taught 
in three ladies’ schools for five or six years, after 
which she became a hospital nurse, and a year 
later became sister in the London Hospital in 
Whitechapel, meeting there her future husband. 
She decided to undertake the study of medicine, 
but owing to the powerful opposition of medical 
schools to women in the profession, and lack of 
means, did not qualify before marriage. After- 
ward she became absorbed in philanthropic 
work. This, with her services asa public speak- 
er, has given her the reputation she enjoys. 
Her experience as a nurse, and also as assist- 
ant manager of a lunatic asylum, is of great 
value to her in her work, as her house is indeed 
a refuge for the destitute, a place where broken 
lives are brought under the influence of loving 
care. Her home circle is seldomif ever without 
the lonely and poor, the outcast and criminal, as 
well as the stupid and giddy. This makes her 
personal work with individuals far above her 
other work. 

Mrs. Chant made her first public address on 
The Position of Women in the Nineteenth 
Century, advocating the franchise for them. 
She next appeared on the temperance platform, 
and then on that of social purity. Mrs. Chant 
is on the executive committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation of England, of which Mr. 
Gladstone is president. She serves in the same 
capacity in the National Society for Promoting 
Woman Suffrage ; is vice-president of one or 
more liberal associations ; vice-president of the 
Peace Society, and member of the council of the 
National Vigilance Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. She ardently advocates physical 
training and gymnastics, having written an in- 
troduction to Melio’s work on gymnastics, and 
has also written and lectured on gymnastics. 
She produced the two grand sermons, 7%e 
Spiritual Life and Signs of the Times, and is 
the author of one volume of poems entitled 

Verona, Her latest prominent activity has 
been her successful attack upon the Empire, as 
one of the most notorious, and, in her opinion, 
most evil, of London’s music halls. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIE- 
TIES, or ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, are 
in their present form a distinctly modern move- 
ment. In 1819 the Rev. Dr. Chalmers (g.v.), in 
his parish at St. John’s, Glasgow, comprising 
10,000 souls, in the poorest part of the city, be- 
came convinced that miscellaneous almsgiving 
did more harm than good; and, with the con- 
sent of the civic authorities, he undertook to stop 
all such bestowal of alms, and instead to insti- 
tute a system of friendly visiting among the 
needy by a large corps of workers, who were 
only to give relief in case of extreme necessity, 
but to do all they could to enable the poor to 
help themselves. The result was considered 
very favorable ; the amount of pauper relief was 
very much diminished, and yet there was less 
suffering than poor. After Dr. Chalmers, how- 
ever, left the parish, in 1823, the experiment 
dragged on for 14 years and then came to an end. 
Meanwhile similar experiments on a smaller 
scale were made elsewhere. From 1828-44 dis- 
trict visiting societies were formed in several 
London societies, while societies for repressing 
mendacity in begging were much older. In 
1868 Edward Denison (g.v.), a son of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, went to live in the East End of 
London to study for himself at first hand the 
problems of the poor. He became convinced of 
the same principles at which Dr. Chalmers had 
arrived. He wrote: 

“‘T am beginning seriously to believe that all 
bodily aid to the poor is a mistake ; whereas 
by giving alms you keep them permanently 
crooked. Build school-houses, pay teachers, 
give prizes, frame workmen’s clubs, help them 
to help themselves, lend them your brains, but 
give them no money, except what you sink in 
such undertakings.”’ 

As a result, in 1869 a society was formed to 
act upon these principles, organized by Denison 
and some friends spurred on by his words and 
the experience of Octavia Hill (g.v.) in her 
work with her poor tenants. The society was 
called the London Society for Organizing Chari- 
table Relief and Repressing Mendicity, soon 
popularly abbreviated into the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. The movement rapidly grew, 
and aimed at bringing all the vast charitable 
relief of London, whether legal, corporate, 
or individual, into one administration. It has 
not done this, but has become a vast and 
thoroughly organized system, with a network 
throughout England. 

There is now in London a central committee 
with district committees in every poor-law union. 
The central committee does not relieve directly, 
but aims at propagating sound views on the sub- 
ject of charity by publication and discussion, 
promoting cooperation, suggest- 
ing new institutions on good prin- 
ciples, collecting information relat- In England, 
ing to individuals and of general 
import, and preventing misapplica- 
tion. The district committees in London and 
the 68 affiliated societies in England and Scot- 
land not only organize, but also administer re- 
lief on certain principles. Those principles may 
be summed up as follows: 1. That all relief 
should aim at making the recipient indepen- 
dent of relief. 2. That no relief should be given 
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without thorough inquiry and investigation. 
3. That existing institutions should be utilized as 
far.as possible. 4. Thatall relief should be ade- 
quate to secure the object with which it is 
given. : , 

The council consists of the chairman, vice- 
chairmen, and treasurers ; of annually elected 
representatives from each district committee, 
with its chairman and secretaries not exceeding 
two; of additional members in the proportion 
‘of one to four district representatives ; and of 
representatives of London charitable institu- 
tions. This council works through an executive 
committee. There are 39 district committees, 
one for each metropolitan poor-law union. As 
far a possible, these consist of ministers of re- 
ligion, guardians of the poor, and representa- 
tives of the principal local charities. The so- 
ciety comprises the district committees and 
donors of one guinea or more to the funds of 
the council, and it meets annually or by special 
call. District committees are to deal with all 
cases of alleged want referred to them. The 
council supervises and assists the district com- 
mittees, considers questions of principle and 
general methods, seeks the systematic coopera- 
tion of London’s larger institutions, to improve 
the administration of charity, and to suppress 
imposture ; and it corresponds with similar so- 
cieties elsewhere. 

According to the report of 1892 there were, 
for the year 1890-91, in the 39 London districts, 
23,476 applications for help decided and 2563 
were withdrawn ; 9490 cases were not assisted, 
11,943 were ; 5616 were aided by local agencies, 
218 by guardians, 3352 by individuals, 4485 by 
charity organization funds; 1643 cases were 
aided by loans, 6776 by grants in money ; 918 
were aided with employment, 83 to emigration, 
1117 with hospital treatment, 1177 with surgical 
apparatus, 2783 with convalescent aid, 276 with 
pensions ; 259 were admitted to homes; 1565 
were aided as vagrants. Of the income of the 
society, £4845 was for general expenses at the 
central office, £11,380 for district committees ; 
4244 was spent for emigration, £21,102 for spe- 
cial cases and pensions, £3752 for grants, and 
4408 for loans. The object of the society, it 
must be remembered, is not itself to give, but 
to aid the poor with friendly advice and by in- 
vestigation to enable the wealthy to give wisely. 
It spends its money, therefore, first for workers, 
and only secondly and incidentally in giving 
money aid. Mr. C.S. Loch, the secretary of 
the society, estimates (Charity Organization, 
p. 43) that £4,719,224 were spent in charity in 
London in the year 1886-87 by all city, periodi- 
cal, and voluntary institutions, besides £723,000 
by hospitals. 

The history of charity organization in the United 
States has closely followed that of England. In the 

fifties there had been organized in al- 
seveiiecaren ne ie eae ee plas, 

The United act Jf the Condition of the Poo, P The 
States. Boston Provident Association was one. 
They were often conducted in theory 
. ” upon principles of modern charity, but 
in practice, says Mr. Kellogg, “they sank into the sea 
of common almsgiving, appealing to their patrons for 
support on the ground that the money given to them 
would enable them to enlarge the number of their 
beneficiaries or increase the amount of their gifts, and 


attracting the needy to their doors with the hope of 
loaves and fishes. . .. On every side the current of pub- 
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lic sentiment wasthat every penny spent in administra- 
tion was so much abstracted from the poor, and that 
the best management was that which entailed the least 
cost in getting bread and soup to the hungry, and 
shelter, fuel, and clothing to the cold... . Legal relief 
consisted of outdoor and indoor systems, the latter 
being universally institutional, an therefore it only 
falls incidentally within the scope of charity organi- 
zation efforts. The practice of outdoor relief differed 
greatly in different communities. In New Y ork City 
the provision for this form of aid was com aratively 
slight, and consisted in appropriations for uel distri- 
bution and for the adult blind in equal, inadequate 
amounts, and.a trifling sum for medicines at the City 
Hospital. In some cities, like Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn, large appropriations of money were 
made for outdocr relief, and its administration did 
not escape the suspicion of corrupt and political taint 
attimes. In New England cities and town, overseers. 
of the poor or selectmen distributed, much at their 
caprice, the relief provided for by taxation. But from 
every quarter testimony arises that the system was 
without adequate safeguards of investigation, tests of 
destitution or means of hindering duplication of relief 
from several sources simultaneously, or of making the 
relief adequate to the necessity.” 

It was under such conditions that the movement tow- 
ard charity organization commenced. Our account 
of the movement we abridge from the Refort of the 
Committee on History of Charity Organization in the 
United States, Made to the Twentieth National Con- 
Serence of Charities and Correction (q.v.), Mr. Charles 
D. Kellogg, of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, being chairman. Says Mr. Kellogg: 

‘In 1872 the nearest approximation to ee organi- 
zation to be found in the United States was the Char- 
don Street Building in Boston. It was erected in 1869 
by joint contributions from the city and 
personal subscribers, in pursuance of a 
plan first promulgated by Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop in 1857, and subsequently 
advocated inthe annual reports of the 
Boston Provident Association, of which 
he was the president. Under its roof are the offices of 
the official boards and the principal voluntary relief 
societies of the city. The economy and advantages of 
proximity for the purpose of exchanging information 
and concerting measures of dealing with pe gh 
for help had been clearly pointed out, and the exist- 
ence of this building facilitated the subsequent sys- 
tematic development of registration and cooperation 
in that city. 

“ Altho the movement to organize charities in the 
cities of the United States everywhere traces its origin 
to the London Society and its publications, or te the 
discussions which arose concerning it, there were 
several independent centers in which it appeared 
nearly simultaneously in this country. Im-1874 Rev. 
Charles G. Ames led in the formation, upoh London 
models, of an association in Germantown, a suburban 
ward of Philadelphia, which employed household 
visitors to investigate applicants for aid, availed itself 
of the soup-houses, fuel societies, churches, and es- 
pecially of the outdoor municipal relief in procuring 
the requisite assistance, and supplemented it as need 
indicated from its own resources. It brought the 
charitable operations of Germantown into unexpected 
unison ; repressed imposture and the artificial appe- 
tite for aid of such poor as sought it only because they 
wanted to share in the good things provided for those 
who asked, and not because they would otherwise be 
destitute of them; reformed outdoor municipal re- 
lief ; discovered real-cases of hardship, and gained the © 
confidence of the benevolent of all denominations in 
that community. This association profoundly influ- 
enced the measures adopted by the larger society 
formed in Philadelphia a few years later. 

_ “In the same year a Bureau of Charities was formed 
in New York City, of which Mr. Henry E. Pellew was 
chief promoter and secretary, that roposed to regis- 
ter persons receiving outdoor relief, either from the 
city, benevolent societies, or individuals; but the 
scheme was frustrated the next year by the refusal of 
the largest relief-giving society in the city to co- 
operate. This plan met with better success in Boston. 
In the autumn of 1875 the Cooperative Society of 
Visitors among the Poor was formed in Boston, 
whose theater of operation was in the North End. 
The plan was a modification of the Elberfeld system 
as proposed by Octavia Hill for London. No visitor 
was to have more than four ‘cases’ on hand, and lists 
were obtained from the dispensary physicians of that 
congested and poor district. The society held weekly 
conterences of visitors and representatives of other 
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charities, and it opened a work-r i 
Street ‘Charity Bullaing. oer eee Chation 
Buffalo has the honor of being the first city in the 
i , roduce a complete Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the London type. The Rev. S. H. 
‘Gurteen, an nglish clergyman, who had been active 
in the London Society, was settled as an assistant 
minister in St. Paul’s Church there, 
and he systematized the work of his 
arish guild so that every application 
or aid was promptly investigated. 
He proposed in 1877 the creation of a 
clearing office to which the charitable 
agencies of the city should send daily 
Teports, and he lectured on ‘Phases of Charity,’ at- 
tracting much attention. Simultaneously citizens, 
having met in conference, were engaged in an effort 
to reform the methods of municipal outdoor relief, 
which had become extravagant, was careless and cor- 
rupt. Failing to obtain legislation in Albany to create 
a commission for its control, they secured an ordinance 
from the city, under which, in October, 1877, all appli- 
cations for relief were for the first time investigated 
by the police. On December rr, 1877, asa result of these 
Se tions, the Charity Organization Society was set 
afgot at a public meeting, andit adhered to the princi- 
ple of coordinating existing relief agencies and giving 
no relief from its own funds except in rare emergencies. 

“In the spring of 1876 a Registration Committee was 
formed by private citizens of Boston, and work was 
begun in the autumn, carried on until the spring of 
1878, and then abandoned in view of the larger enter- 
‘prise then under discussion. It had demonstrated the 
value of reports from the offices of the overseers of 
the poor, of benevolent societies, and of the friendly 
visitors, when collated, but it had failed to obtain the 
entire cooperation of relief organizations. Much dis- 
cussion and many conferences ensued during that 
year, looking to the formation of a society upon the 
principles of charity organization which would bring 
into association all the relief agencies, ecclesiastical 
and secular, of the city. The large relief societies 
knew the worth of registration, but doubted the value 
of ‘friendly visiting.’ They were willing to support 
the new movement, provided ‘the visitors had no 
power of relief.’ This condition was fortunately ac- 
ceded to, and on February 26, 1878, a provisional com- 
mission was formed by delegates from many charities, 
which carried on the work until December 8, when the 

resent constitution of the Associated Charities of 
oston was adopted and went into effect. 

“New Haven was nextin line, May 23, 1878, with the 
cooperation of the older societies, and took charge of 
cases until investigation elicited some mode of making 
more permanent disposition of them. , 

“ Philadelphia brought forward its typein 1878. In the 
previous autumn the officers of several soup societies, 
dissatisfied with the results of their previous work, 
-called a public meeting of citizens to confer upon 
larger and better methods for the future. A large 
-committee was appointed to draw up a plan, and on 
June 13, 1878, a constitution was adopted and a pro- 
Visional organization set on foot. This instrument 
was dominated by the idea of reproducing in each of 
the 30 wards of the city a complete association like 
that existing in Germantown. The Central Board was 
to_be composed of two delegates from each ward, 
which should meet monthly, and meanwhile its powers 
were to be exercised by an Executive Committee. 
The provisional commission proceeded to organize 
ward associations with great rapidity, and in due time 
delegates were chosen to the Central Board, and the 
society was organized under its constitution. The im- 
mediate results of so cumbrous and democratic a 
scheme was that 23 societies were formed in as many 
wards or groups of contiguous wards, pledged to take 
care of all the distress and penury each in its territo- 
rial limits. Each raised its own funds and disbursed 
them without control; and as there were but few per- 
sons in them who tnderstood charity organization 
principles, the work often fell into wrong hands, and 
the ward associations were so many new almoning 
societies. By their attitude they were virtually say- 
ing to all the older charitable societies that there was 
no need of them, and they, as a rule, refused coopera- 
-tion and still withhold it. Another result was that the 
Central Board had no authority to control the methods 
of relief, and was itself subordinate to its ward con- 
-stituencies. One hundred and eighty persons were 
needed to fill the offices of directors, while there were 
large corps of visitors having a semi-independent 
organization. The movement was highly popular at 


Various 
Cities, 


-the start, and came in the first year into an income of 
snearly $40,000, 


It offered itself to the community as a 
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complete, independent, and self-contained system for 
dealing with every phase of charity, but its very 
sufficiency obscured the vital fact that charity or- 
ganization aims at no more independence than is 
necessary to maintain existence, and should be sub- 
servient to all existing charity agencies with a view 
to their coordination. Great reliance for the uniform 
working of the system was placed upon monthly con- 
ferences of all the workers, directors, local superin- 
tendents, and visitors, and for a time these confer- 
ences were well attended and were highly educational. 
In due time the plan was revised, the choice of the 
Central Board was transferred from the ward associa- 
tions to the annual meeting of the general society, its 
initiative and oversight was strengthened, and the 
wards were consolidated into 18 districts ; but the orig- 
inal features had made a deep impression which has 
not been obliterated. The business of registration and 
cooperation sank into control of the district organiza- 
tions; the Central Office drifted into the specialty of 
caring for non-residents and wayfarers’ lodges; and 
the society remains, as it started out to be, a relief 
agency with charity organization traditions. 
“Cincinnati was promptly in the field, November 18, 
1879. The Associated Charities was initiated through 
influences aroused chiefly by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and other societies, the inaugural 
meeting being held the same hour withthe first annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia society, and reciprocal 
congratulations being exchanged between them. It 
started avowedly on the lines laid down in the Boston 
society, but practically it fell into the Philadelphia 
methods, and created or adopted r2 district organiza- 
tions dispensing relief, and which the Central Board 
was not able to control. Fortunately the tact and 
force of the general secretary repressed much of the 
mischief, secured a general registration, and gave 
cohesion to the system until 1886, when he resigned 
and the society lapsed into arelief agency, became un- 
popular, and was about to be abandoned, when, in 
1889, it was reorganized, the district treasuries were 
absorbed into one, the central authority made domi- 
nant, and the distribution of relief was stopped, to the 
great increase of efficiency and public conadonce 
“Brooklyn was another center where the movement 
arose spontaneously. In 1877 a commission of citizens 
undertook the investigation of outdoor relief, which in 
that year comprised 46,350 beneficiaries and involved 
anexpenditure of $141,207, This resulted in restrict- 
ing municipal out-relief to coal in 1878, and in its total 
abolition the next year. In 1879 Mr. Seth Low, who 
had been providentially and unpremeditatedly pres- 
ent at the inauguration of the Buffalo society and 
deeply impressed thereby, enlisted Mr. Alfred T. 
White, and they, with others who had been instru- 
mental in abolishing the outdoor relief of the city, to- 
gether with the volunteer visitors of the out-poor, or- 
ganized the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, which does 
not give relief, but maintains wood-yards, laundries, 
work-rooms, and a woman’s lodging-house. 
“Indianapolis enjoyed the labors of Rev. Oscar C, 
McCulloch as president of the Benevolent Society, in 
which office he had made careful studies of the poor- 
relief problem. In 1876 Mr. King, the township trus- 
tee or overseer of the poor, began to systematize and 
improve the administration of poor relief, and to- 
gether these gentlemen led on to the formation, De- 
cember 5, 1879, of the Charity Organization Society. 
“New York, as the largest center of population in the 
country, demands notice here. The difficulties en- 
countered in securing influential cooperation in 1874 
for a time paralyzed further effort, altho the neces- 
sity for some organization was long discussed by per- 
sons interested in charitable enterprises. In 1881 the 
matter was taken up by the State Board of Chari- 
ties, and through its initiative the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the City of New York was founded 
in January, 1882, and incorporated on May 10 follow- 
ing. It followed the Boston plan in respect to the im- 
portant features of giving no relief and of creating dis- 
trict associations maintained from a common treasury 
and under central control. ae . 
“All other charity organization societies in the United 
States trace their origin to these now enumerated, 
which have been selected not only as among the earli- 
est in the field, but as illustrating the 
diversity of origin of the movement, 
the causes which immediately led to the 
associations for organizing charity, and 
the two types of societies, those which 
combine relief from their own funds 
with their methods and those which do d ; 
not. The movement found an expression of its unity 


in the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
/ 


National 
Conference, 
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tion, which is itself an outgrowth of the American 
Social Science Association. It is first mentioned in the 
roceedings of the Chicago Conference of 1879, where 
Mr. Seth Low presented a description of the work in 
Brooklyn, and a committee was formed to report 
upon charity organization. Two years later, at Boston. 
1g societies reported to the National Conference, and 
the committee grew to a section, which published a 
separate report of its own Meher oe) : 
“Simultaneously with the beginning of charity or- 
ganization, and promoted by the same 
i men, there was a repression in impor- 
Pas ils tant cities of official out-door relief. 
or Out-door Returns from four cities for that time 


Relief. give the following results : 
Out- r Out- 
CITY. Year. | relief. | Y°7 | relief. 
vee r 
PST OOIVAT y aiaetiersseierse cs aye 1877 |$141,207| 1880 | None. 
peyohadiGy ence aear erOneoe 1877 99,196] 1880 | $37,868 
Indianapolis, Center 
MOw LISNApi ew 6 einer: «/ 1876 90,000) 1880 | 8,000 
Philadelphia ccc. <cs.-2 1879 66,000]: 1880 None. 
Amount saved to tax- 
DAYCES' sce aresisinrs: \eatotere < | 359,535 
POA ota dein <isis/sisis'e $396,403 eas, $396,403 


While this elimination of out-door relief was not 
pressed by formal action of our societies, charity or- 
ganizationists claimed the credit of it as the result of 
their agitation and personal effort, and it was exactly 
in the line of the principles they advocated. Diligent 
inquiry showed that no suffering ensued in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal, while the admissions to alms- 
houses and infirmaries in the cities named contem- 
poraneously decreased. This event attracted wide 
attention in official and watchful circles, evinced the 
value of the investigations which preceded it, and dis- 
closed the worse than useless prodigality of out-door 
relief. Its influence spread far and wide beyond the 
limits where it could be statistically followed, and was 
the beginning of a wiser administration of the chari- 
table funds raised by taxation in many communities. 

‘Tn 1882 there were 22 charity organization societies 
known to exist in the United States, and 1o others 
which had adopted some of the leading features of 
this movement and were enrolled as correspondents 
with the former societies. They embraced cities and 
towns having a population of 6,331,700, or 12 per cent. 
of the total of the United States, and among them were 
the chief centers of influence in the country. 

So far, Mr. Kellogg. At present (1895) there are in 
the United States 132 charity organization societies ex- 
isting under slightly different names and ar relief so- 
cieties which largely adopt charity 
organization principles. An appendix 
to Mr. Kellogg’s report gives the tollow- 
ing totals for 1892: Administrative offi- 
; cers, 763 men and 511 women; paid offi- 
cers or agents, 77 men and 135 women; friendly 
visitors, 456 men and 3534 women; branch or district 
organizations, 100; contributors, 15,726; churches or 
associations, 243. Received from city or State, $17,- 
877.54; income, $263,421.39; invested funds, $409,037.55. 

oncerning the lines of work developed, the report 
gives the following statistics ; 


Statistics. 


REPRESSION. 
Treatment of vagrants: 
Number turned over to police. ........ 537 = 01% 
Number lodged through your society.37,590 = 70.0% 
Number employed in wood-yard or ~ ; 
other like test places.........s.0c0s:5 13,760 = 26% 
Street beggars and impostors sup- ~ 
PLOSEOU A nce coma dacnas Sue CMC ERE ORS Kin 967 = or. 8% 
Fraudulent schemes detected......... II7 = 00.2% 
COOPERATION. 
With municipal or State boards; 
Number in the town 58 
Number cooperating,... 56 = 97% 
With societies and their institu 
Number in the town 1,443 


With churches : 
Number in town 


3,113 
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SANITARY WORK: 


a. Tenements improved through land- 


lords or throughchanged habits.... 298 
6. Removals to better quarters.......... 112 
c. Open-air excursions, number of ben- 
CHCTATIS 7 oda cosine tab vipleldea ie weisaleio™ 31,722 
OTHER AGENCIES INAUGURATED AND MANAGED= 
Wood-yards... ......- wteneseessseatigess 7 
Sewing-rooms, laundries, banks, way- 
farers’ lodges, kitchens, etc ......... 25 
Per- 
DISPOSITION OF CASES IN 1892. Totals.| cent- 
ages 
Number treated . oc. cc ccccecspesacsecsoas T4704 teeceeee 
Continuous felek .... casesyaes soe ae ae 3,562] 4-70 
Menmiporary TeElWel.. se<5ocss-css ase eee woot 20558 24.84 
Needing work rather than alms........ 11,989 16.05 
Not relieved, having relatives.......... 2,534 3-30 
Not relieved, having vicious habits.... 75719 10.33 
Placed im institutions... cop -cevs ce oes e 1,182} 1.58 
Placed in charge of churches or soci- 

CHIES 560 Gace dr ctpmaeedenecite cansew ea pan 51768) 7-7z 
Placed in charge of police....... ECE 5721 -76 
Aid procured from municipality or . 

EEE. Sos nc couidal basa area Aecioccersey as ae ee .» 668 -89 
Aid procured from churches and soci- 

GUIS; cscs 2 ae oc cabgen ticene tbe oe eee 8,408 E123 
Aid procured from individuals......... 4,931} 6.60 
Aided py loan: se. spcannns oe dee ee eee 506 -8o- 
Employment secured 13477 18.04 
Applicants’ resources developed 46) +06 
Removed torelatives or new situations. 400} .65 
Brought to self-maintenance (esti- 

PHALS) Udo wlean ts onctdau ton ee men Mace aees 1,524) 2.04 
Unclassified 5 i. ssc scsccenns eats essss sea] key <ee ne eRe 

Per- 

CLASSIFIED CASES, 1892. Totals | cent- 

ages, 

Married couples . 22... cnee's .50 st bes eee 55320] 34.59 

"WidO We Sica ct< ckebennhce webseemeers ‘ 2,924| 19.03 

Deserted Wivesi she vs... ncesin ween ean 1,007 6.55 

Dingle WOMEN <..ascvect ose vseweeueeree 970 6.30 

Deserted husbands or widowers. ...... 575 3-74 

Dingle mei. ck ccaksiseccce copeeeds wees 3:979| 25.86 

Orphaned or abandoned children...... 437 2.84 

Divorced or separated (legally)....... 168 1.09 

5,380} 100% 

Ger xe ities hoe. ae Vemec, Mk ke See ee 13,031} 36.87 

Td, CO. BBs ar6 awa acrgderd stay Ohle ok’ RG cade 3)417 9.65 

IO'CO GOiwWascvewawacknnk be Rash ps Rema ce 11,460} 32.42 

WG EO. SEs vo vewsecn <k Oae buat RASS 6 AMEY Sie wee 4,651} 13.14 

BS TOGO nave ei, tnequcchas bak skate Ne BaN nett 2,217 6.26 

OVER IO 554 c eie chien ae wen Phen eek cee 554 1.66 
Total number in family.......ccses. 
United States, white sce cccceanetneceats 
United States, colored... .....sceecseuc- 
British-American, white................ 
British-American, colored.............5 
IDUTCHE S53. 5 a sn OMe ore See eeies me piiee 
DR SUSh.2. Gris syanntnd ceswnwin (ee wads 
Brench and: Belviaty uses ovcctiececuew ae 
GetMaRin aes «nck bee tk Oe ee eee ere 
TRRH EIS Aan teak va Aue ee ce eee eo ae 
LEIS 252k. Meets sete eile Maneater eee Renae 
Polish and Russian.......... piely RATAN hare 
HCanNdinaviat...ccneccacses aah RE Rees eue 
Scotchiand Welsh. cucescdwon enon cress: 
Other Gountriesi = .ontaseh sees are eee ee 

Can read and write. scsi. oe. comets . 

Can read, not write ett ero ee 
Cannot read or write.............. ide, ad 


= 
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Concerning the objects of methods of charit i 

« ing organi- 
zation societies, Professor A. G. Warner, Ph.D., points 
in his dmerican Charities (pp. 380, 381) the following 


eS a a eae ae 
OBJECTS, 


table, adding that the first three objects may be de- 
scribed as the essential functions, the remaining five 
being usually kept in view, but not invariably so: 


METHODs. MACHINERY. 


1. Cooperation between all charita- 
ble agencies of a given locality, 
and the best coordination of 
their efforts. 


1. Comparison of relief records of 
the several agencies and mu- 
tual acquaintance of workers. 


1, A card or other alphabetical cata- 


logue of cases at a central office 
and frequent conferences of work- 
ers. 


2. Accurate knowledge of all cases 
treated. 


2. Thorough investigation, followed 
by careful registration. 


2. Paid agents assisted by volunteer 


visitors, and elaborate case rec- 


‘ 


lief for all that should have it. 


3- To find prompt and adequate re-'3. ers each case to the atten-/3. Correspondence, 
{ - appropriate relief agen- i 
cies willing toaid. , 


tion o 


ords either at central or branch 
offices. 


inter: 


personal 
views, sometimes a _ ‘Golden 
Book,” or evena relief fund (wis- 
dom of thislast questioned), 


4. Exposure of impostors and pre-|4. After investigation, notification|4, Paid agents, sometimes (especially 


vention of wilful idleness. 


5. To find work for all able and will-!s. To provide regular work where|s, Employment agency, 
possible and relief work when|. 


ing to do anything. 
necessary. 


6. Establishment of relations of per-'6. Friendly visiting. 


sonal interest and sympathy be- 
tween the poor and the well-to- 


in all cases of those likely to be 
deceived, and, where feasible, 
arrest of impostors and profes- 
sional beggars. Work-test. 


for this work) publication of a 
“cautionary list,” information to 
all asking for it in specific cases, 
wood-yard. 


wood-yard,. 


stone-breaking, laundries, rag- 


sorting, etc. 


6. Organization of corps of volunteer 
visitors who are not almsgivers, 
working under the guidance of 


do. paid agents. 
7. Prevention of pauperism. ‘ By above means and by special|7. Kindergarten night schools, indus- 
} educational and _ provident trial schools, penny provident 
schemes. funds, provident dispensaries, fuel 
| funds, etc. 


8. Collection and diffusion of knowl-|8. Discussion, public meetings, pub-|8. Board meetings, annual meetings, 


edge on all subjects connected) lication. 
with the administration of char- 


ities. 


conferences, lecture courses, peri- 
odicals. 


Besides this, or rather in connection with this gen- 
eral work, says Professor Warner (p. 391): 

““Many organizations go further and seek to estab- 
lish special branches likely to assail pauperism in its 
causes. The créche, or day nursery, at which working 
mothers can leave their children tae the day, has 
been established in several cities, notably in Buffalo. 
The kindergarten movement for poor children, or in 
connection with the public schools, has had the active 
assistance of charity organizationists. Cooking-schools, 
sewing-schools, trade-schools, and laundries for the 
education of the workers have been established, as 
well as different varieties of savings funds. Several 
of these funds operate with a system of stamp de- 

osits, some of them being through collections made 

rom house to house by the friendly visitors. The 
New York Society has been especially active in the 
pushing of stamp-deposit funds, having established 
206 stations, with 26,732 depositors, and over $15,000 on 
deposit. In Boston and Baltimore provident schemes 
of asimilar character have been established, but not 
under the charity organizations societies, tho cooperat- 
ing with them. Fuel funds, by means of which sum- 
mer savings can secure winter delivery of coal at 
summer prices, have been established by some of the 
societies. The rule of nearly all the societies is not to 
undertake these special schemes if some independent 
organization can be found that will push them. They 
are desirable things that the charity organizationist 
wishes to see established, but they are not undertaken 
by the society itself except when necessary. Frequent- 
ly such new enterprises start in connection with the 
society, and are then graduated into independent life.” 

The report of Mr. Kellogg (1892) mentions penny 
savings funds controlled by the society in 17 cities and 
18 provident funds. , 

he main work of the organization, however, is 
closely adhered to. Says a recent report of the Boston 
societies : 

“© Relief’ is not our business: help is. A friend in 
need is a friend indeed! But this must be a trained 
friend to become the best friend. And we find that, 


just as lack of training is a large cause of poverty, so 
lack of training hinders and discourages our new vol- 
unteer visitors. Thetraining comes more or less un- 
consciously; but it may be planned, as all training 
should be. The way to learn a business is to learn its 
details and their relations to principles. There is a 
right way of doing a thing, and there are more or less. 
definite methods of going about the help- 
ing. The new visitor then must learn 
how. This is one of the reasons for or- 
ganizing conferences. The conference 
is a body of volunteer visitors. Our 
purpose now is to speak more especially of parts of 
the conference—the Case Committee, the Daily Com- 
mittee, and individual volunteer work, clerical or er~ 
rands. 

“The Case Committee is a committee of one or two 
persons to select the cases needing action, and present 
them concisely to the conference meeting for discus- 
sion and decision, One at least of this committee 
should be an expert; and by the concise manner in 
which the cases can be stated the visitors at the con- ~ 
ference may learn much as to dealing with various. 
classes of cases, and business may be despatched. 

“The Daily Committee exists in some form in about 
half of our conferences. It consists of two or more 
persons at a time, changing generally from day to 
day, and seems likely to become the most active busi- 
ness committee of all, besides helping our visitors to: 
learn. They may be all members of the Executive 
Committee or not. If not experts, they have in their 
work the means of becoming so. hey consider 
promptly on the spot and from the latest information 
the new cases which have come in, or an which re- 
quire immediate decision. They share with the agent 
the responsibility in such decisions, and may suspend 
or reverse, if necessary, decisions already made. 
They relieve the Case Committee from the press of ac- 
cumulated work. They are on hand some part of 
every day in office hours with the (paid) agent. The 
conference is the final responsible legislative body, 
subject to the board of directors. 


Method. 
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“While not yet a perfected system nor yet uniform, 
the above methods of work seem to be gaining accept- 
ance as the best we can yet find for getting our work 
effectively done, and as affording an attractive means 
of learning how to be a good volunteer visitor and the 

iend to the poor. 
er as Gaieresdte to notice in the statistics that the 
chief cause of need is sickness for 25 per cent., intem- 
perance for 22 per cent., lack of employment for 14 per 
cent., and other causes far less.” ee 

In the larger cities directories of charities are pub- 
lished, embracing many hundred pages of lists, with 
brief notes of classified hospitals and relief societies, 
etc. In New York City a United Charities Building 
has been erected at a cost of over $750,000, the gift of 
Mr. John S. Kennedy. | : 

Charity organizations in the forms above described 
are mainly limited to England and the United States, 
put all civilized countries have societies acting more 
or less upon the same principles. The 
Annual Report of the New York So- 
ciety presents a list of foreign societies 
acting in cooperation with Charity Or- 
ganization Societies whenever occasion 
requires. In this list Canada has 2 so- 
cieties; Australia, 4; Austria, 9; Bar- 
bados, 1; Belgium, 2; Denmark, 1; Egypt, 1; France, 
16; Germany, 28; Greece, 1; Holland, 3; India, 3; It- 
aly, 73 Natal, ; New Zealand, 1; Nova Scotia, 1; 
Russia, 4; Spain, 2; Sweden and Norway, 2; Switzer- 
jand, 3; Tasmania,1: Turkey,1. Charitableaid inthe 
different countries is, however, administered in quite 
various ways. In Italy it is almost wholly conducted 
by religious orders and societies; in France there is a 
system which combines voluntary effort 
and officialmanagement. Says the Rev. 
L. R. Phelpsin Palgrave’s Dictzonary of 
Political Economy ; ‘‘ The right to relief 
is recognized only in the cases of lunatics 
and deserted children; all other relief 
may be described as organized charity distributed by 
public bodies. Institutions, such as Yépztaux for the 
sick, hospices for the aged and infirm, are supported 
by endowments and voluntary contributions, and man- 
aged by unpaid bodies constituted and controlled by 
the State. The Bureaux de Bienfaisance, consisting 
of elected and nominated members, the mayor presid- 
ing ex officto, distribute relief in the commune to the 

oor at theirownhomes. The funds which they admin- 
ister are derived almost wholly from endowments and 
voluntary contributions, a small proportion only com- 
ing from taxation. Inquiry is!conducted mainly by 
Sisters ofi Charity, and is very thorough.” 

German charity organization is noteworthy for the 
development of the Elberfeld system (¢.v.); according 
to this system the city is divided by the municipal 
authorities into districts, over each of 
which districts an overseer is appointed 
‘with 14 or more visitors under him. 
These visitors investigate and report 
upon each application for relief. eet- 
ings of the visitors with the overseer are 
held fortnightly, and records of all cases are made and 
transmitted to acentral board or Verwaltung. The 
rules of the system and the instructions given to the 
visitors are very minute. Funds are raised by special 
and general taxation. All the officers and visitors are 
unpaid, and are appointed by the'council, service being 
in practice almost obligatory. Voluntary societies are 
expected to work in connection with the municipal 
system, and the plan_is said to. meet with great success. 


Other 
Countries. 


France, 


Germany. 


OxjECTIONS TO CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS. 


Charity Organization Societies are criticised 
\y many, especially by the leaders of the so- 
called labor movement. The ground of this 
criticism is often, however, a hostility to the 
general social and industrial conditions out of 
which the associated charity movement has 
grown, rather than an intelligent criticism of 
the movement itself. It is charged by these 
critics that the associated charities often keep 
even those applicants who are worthy waiting, 
tossed from this bureau to that, while their case 
is being investigated, analyzed, and finally re- 
ferred to the proper bureau. It is said that the 
investigation of cases by men and women who, 


however kindly may be their intentions, often - 
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do not understand the industrial and economic 
condition of the poor, leads to repeated cases of 
injustice, as these visitors try to distinguish be- 
tween those whom they consider deserving and 
the undeserving..- The working classes often 
resent this investigation of their family life that 
seems to them either an insulting espionage or 
a patronizing condescension from the rich. 
These labor critics assert, too, that the asso- 
ciated charities, by becoming, as it were, pro- 
fessional almoners for the rich, really prevent 
the natural contact of the rich with the poor, 
and dry up the flow of charity in a system of 
suspicion and of red tape. Above all, these 
critics assert that the associated charities, by 
their constant effort to make the poor self-sup- 
porting and self-dependent, hold outa false and 
reactionary standard of individualism which is 
impossible of fulfilment and yet which blinds 
the community to the real economic trouble. It 
is argued that many of the poor to-day cannot 
get employment, and therefore that it is idle 
and insulting for the associated charities to be: 
forever bidding the individual to find work for 
himself when this is just what he wants to do’ 
and cannot. The need to-day, say these critics, | 
is for such changes in the social condition that 
all shall have work and not need alms, and the 
charity organizations prevent these changes by ' 
teaching that the poor can to-day help them- 
selves. For rich people who are living off 
the work of the poor to organize societies to. 
bid the poor be self-supporting is from this’ 
standpoint an insult and absurdity. It will be 
thus seen that the real opposition to the asso-! 
ciated charities springs from a sense of the in- 
justice of the present system. What 
is wanted, say these critics, is not 
associated charity, but associated 
justice. The answer to this criti- 
cism is that the associated charities 
are not responsible for the present 
system, be it just or unjust, but that under the! 
present system they are striving to aid the poor 
in what experience shows to be at present the 
wisest way. To the assertion that they keep the 
poor waiting while they are being investigated, 
it is answered that the records of the society 
prove this charge unsupported. Undoubtedly 
no system always works well, and among the 
hundreds and thousands of charity visitors, un- 
wise and foolish things are no doubt occasion- 
ally done and needless suffering caused, but it 
is proved that this happens very rarely and that 
the system is working better and better. 
Nevertheless many even of the firmest friends 
of charity organization are admitting that char- 
ity in any form cannot meet the real needs of 
the poor to-day, and that therefore just so far as 
associated charities make the wealthy and influ- 
ential believe that deeper social reforms are not 
needed, associated charities do become reaction- 
ary and harmful. President Tucker said, in a 
recent Phi Beta oration at Harvard: ‘‘ The phi- 
lanthropy which is content to relieve the sufferer 
from wrong social conditions postpones the 
philanthropy which is determined, at any cost, 
to right those conditions.’’ Associated charities 
are not righting the conditions. In an address at 
the Episcopal Church Congress, in Boston, No- 
vember, 1894, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, one of 


Answer to 
Objections 
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the foremost associated charity leaders in Amer- 
ica, said, speaking of the conditions in the larger 
cities: “The day of panaceas is gone. . ‘ 
All that I can do is to utter my cry almost of 
. ” be . 
despair.’” In England, says another charity 
organization worker, the Rev. S. A. Barnett 
(Practicable Socialism, p. 66) : 

“The most earnest member of acharity organization 
cannot hope that organized alms giving will be power- 
ful so to alter conditions as to make the life of the 
poor a life worth living. Societies which absorb much 
wealth and which relieve their subscribers of their 
responsibility are failing ; it remains only to adopt the 
principles of the education act, of the poor law, and of 
other socialistic organization, and call on society to 
do what societies fail to do.” ‘ 


Nevertheless, it does not follow, even if Canon 
Barnett be right, that while we press toward 
new social reforms, we should not do all we can 
to relieve by wise charity the suffering of the 
poor to-day. 

References: Charity Organization, by C. S. Loch 
(London, 1890); Charzty Organization Annual Reports 
and Publications; Annual Reports of the National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction ; Annual Re- 
ports of State Boards of Chartttes ; The Charities Re- 
view (105 East 22d Street, New York City); Charity Or- 
ganization Review (of the London, England, C. O. S.); 
Public Relief and Private Charity, by Mrs. J. S. 
Lowell (New York, 1884); American Charities, by A. G. 
Warner (New York, 1895); Lend a Hand (Boston). 

See also PAUPERISM; POVERTY; UNEMPLOYED; 
PooR LAWS; CHALMERS; DENISON; BOOTH; TENE- 
MENTS ; SLUMS, etc. 


Revised by CHartes D. KELLoce. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY.—In Au- 
gust, 1874, Lewis Miller, of Akron, O.; and 
Bishop John H. Vincent organized the first 
Chautauqua Assembly. Its name was derived 
from Chautauqua Lake, in New York State, on 
the shore of which the meeting was held. It 
began as a summer school for the better train- 
ing of Bible teachers, and endeavored to lay 
most emphasis on the ‘‘ week-day forces’’ in re- 
ligious culture. Its two founders desired to 
give Sunday-school teachers a continued, pro- 
gressive, and thorough study of biblical litera- 
ture and pedagogical principles. The first meet- 
ing was a success ; and by a gradual and natu- 
ral growth the plan has been broadened to 
include instruction in almost all branches of 
knowledge ; the session has been extended from 
two weeks to two months (July and August) ; 
and a town has been built up which presents an 
interesting study tothe educator and sociologist 
in its municipal government and its ideals of 
life. The present form of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly was assumed in 1878, and various im- 
provements have been adopted from year to 
year. It is at present incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. Its manage- 
ment is intrusted to a board of 24 trustees, elect- 
ed either by the owners of property at Chautau- 
qua, or in case a quorum of such electors cannot 
be secured, by the board itself. The Assembly 
is not a stock company, nor are the trustees in- 
terested in the land beyond the ownership of 
lots for private use. By the provisions of the 
charter, all surplus funds must be used for the 
improvement and extension of the Assembly’s 
work. The president and chancellor have never 
received compensation for their services. Those 
officers upon whom falls the management of de- 
tails are paid ordinary salaries. 
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Chautauqua has become a city where munici- 
pal functions are extended to include free pub- 
lic instruction and entertainment. ‘This ex- 
pense is defrayed by a system of taxation which 
falls upon all within the town, however brief the 
term of citizenship. The tariff for July is: one 
day, 25 cents ; one week, $1 ; the month, $2.50 ; 
for August: one day, 4o cents ; one week, $2 ; 
the month, $3 ; the charge for the entire season, 
$5. Citizenship includes the privilege of attend- 
ing all exercises of the general program, and 
access to the museum, the reading-room, the 
models, etc. 

Chautauqua is distinctively a religious place in 
the broadest sense, embracing the higher men- 
tal, physical, and spiritual development of its 
citizens and members. It is strictly non-secta- 
rian, 


The general program provides a daily arrangement 
of lectures, concerts, dramatic recitals, and other exer- 
cises, to which all citizens have free access, Every 
evening a fine concert, a stereopticon lecture, or some 
other entertainment is given. Well-known men and 
women in all departments of life give courses. of lec- 
tures or single addresses on contemporary religious, 
social, and economic questions. For those who wish 
to study, a six weeks’ course of instruction is pro- 
vided at moderate charges: (a) Chautauqua College, 
teaching ancient and modern languages, literature, 
history, natural sciences, political economy, and 
philosophy. (0) Schools of sacred literature, pro- 
viding courses in Bible study, both in the original 
languages and in English, under leading biblical 
specialists. (c) A pedagogical course for public-school 
teachers extends over a period of three weeks, and 
includes instruction in psychology, pedagogical prin- 
ciples, and their practical application to the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, geography, science, etc. () A 
school of music, teaching both the theory and prac- 
tice of instrumental and vocal music. (e) A school , 
of oo. education in connection with a well-equip- 
ped gymnasium, conducting classes for both sexes in 
all branches of gymnastics, athletic contests, rowing, 
etc. (/) Other classes in art, photography, industrial 
drawing, china decoration, manual training, elocution, 
and short-hand. 

A daily paper, the Chautauqua Assembly Herald, is 
published. Besides the regular classes, there have 
been formed a number of c/udbs for various special ed- 
ucational purposes. 


One of the most important features of the As- 
sembly is the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. ‘This was started in 1878, and offers aid 
to self-educating people, either as individuals or 
in groups known as ‘‘ local circles.’’ The essen- 
tial features of the plan are: 


1. A definite four years’ course of history, litera- 
ture, science, etc. 

Ze i eel volumes approved by the counselors. 

3. Allotment of time. Reading apportioned by week 
and month. 

4. A monthly magazine with additional readings, 
notes, and general literature. ’ 

5. A membership book, with suggestions, review out- 
lines, etc. 

6. Time required, 4o minutes to an hour a day for 
nine months. 

7. Certificates granted to all who complete the four 
years’ course. i ; : 

8. Advanced courses, for continued reading in special 
lines. 

9. Pedagogical course for secular teaching. 

10. Young People’s Reading Course to stimulate the 
reading of good literature by the young. 


Further details may be obtained from Bishop 
Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. At present (1895) the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has 
enrolled over 200,coo members, and an endea- 
vor is being made to establish a ‘‘ resident 
faculty for non-resident students.’’? The offi- 
cers of Chautauqua (1895) are: President, 
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CHERBULIEZ, ANTOINE ELYSEE, 
was born in Genevain1797. A barrister, magis- 
trate, and then professor, he was in the Can- 
tonal Legislature from 1831 to 1846, and till 1848 
in the Great Council. From 1848 to 1851 he was 
in Paris, and then professor at Zurich, where 
he died 1869. His main work is Préczs de la 
Sctence économique et de ses principales ap- 
plications (2 vols., 1862). 


CHEVALIER, MICHEL, was born at 
Limoges in 1806, and died at the Chateau de 
Montplaisir, near Lodéve (Hérault), in 1879. 
Commencing life asa mining engineer, he gave 
this up in 1829 to join Saint-Simonism (¢.v.), 
and became editor-in-chief of the G/lose. He 
was condemned, August 28, 1832, to a year’s 
imprisonment and too frances (£4) fine, as the 
responsible agent of the G/ode, for articles which 
were accused of being outrages on morality. 
His intentions were worthy, and his habits of 
life more strict than appearances led the world 
to suppose ; hence the Government itself, which 
discovered at this time M. Chevalier’s abilities, 
remitted half the penalty, and also entrusted to 
him the mission of studying the railways of the 
United States. He devoted himself hencefor- 
ward to writing on engineering and economic 
subjects, and gradually but very materially 
changed his economic views. In 1841 he suc- 
ceeded Rossi in the chair of Political Economy 
at the College of France. 

In the Revolution of 1848 he opposed the so- 
cialism of the Commission du gouvernement 
pour les travailleurs. He wrote at that time 

“in the Journal des Débats a series of letters 
called Lettres sur lorganisation du travaii, 
which were collected under this title. This and 
the Lettres sur l’ Amérigue du nord may be 
considered his most characteristic and remark- 
able works. 

The Institut (Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques) opened its doors to him February, 
1851. At the end of that year he gave in his 
adhesion to the Government of the coup a’ état. 
He believed liberty to be more in peril under 
the class of parliamentary government of which 
he had seen the working, than undera personal 
government. He was called to the council of 
state February, 1852. At the same date M. 
Chevalier published the Examen du systéme 
commerctal connu sous le nom de systdme 
protecteur, a work in which the advantage of 
commercial liberty was shown. He induced 
Napoleon III. to sign the famous commercial 
treaty with England of January 23, 1860. 

In 1859 Michel Chevalier published a new vol- 
ume with the significant title, De Ja bazsse 
probable de lor, Facts have shown him 
wrong on this point. He strove later against 
Louis Wolowski in favor of the single gold 
standard against the system of a double stand- 
ard combined with a fixed ratio. He resumed 
his duties as professor in 1866 and carried 
them on till 1878, when he took a coadjutor— 
this time one of his sons-in-law—M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, who became his successor. 
(Abridged from the account by M. A. Courtois, 
fils, in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Polttical 
Economy.) 
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CHICAGO ANARCHISTS, THE.—The 
arrest, trial, and execution of the so-called ‘* Chi- 
cago anarchists” mark an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the labor movement in America. The 
facts of the case, gathered out of the somewhat 
contradictory statements made by those who 
believe that the anarchists were rightly, and 
those who believe that they were wrongly con- 
demned seem to be as follows : 


The year 1886 was one of widespread social industrial 
agitation in the United States. In 1884 the Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada had issued a manifesto calling on all trades to 
unite in the demand for an eight-hour day, and setting 
a day for a general strike to gain thatend. Afterward 
it was deemed wisest to postpone con- 
certed action for one year, and May 1, 
1886, was the day appointed when the 
new system should be inaugurated. All 
through the States the wave of organiza- 
tion spread, men and women of ad- 
vanced ideas all lending their aid to further the move- 
ment. 

In Chicago the excitement ran the highest. Here 
was a little group of men more or less loosely banded 
together, and popularly called anarchists. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, they were of various economic views. They 
gathered around a section of the American Inter- 
national, which had become an anarchistic organiza- 
tion, and must not be confused with the old European 
socialist International. They had two principal or- 
gans: the A4/arm, with Parsons as its editor, the English 
organ, and the Aréeiter Zettung, the German organ, 
with Spies and Schwab as its principal writers, and 
Fischer asforeman. Fieldenand Engel were also prom- 
inent in the group. Not agreed in their economic 
views, they were agreed in denouncing the present 
system as the parent of cruel wrongs, and in being will- 
ing to go to extremes in agitating against this system. 

They felt that the labor movement was dying of 
inertia. They felt that the working people were being 
utterly ground down, and were submitting too easily. 
They thought that, without Teally committing violence, 
if they threatened violence and “talked”? murder and 
dynamite, they could frighten the capitalists into 
either valuable concessions, or such a policy of restric- 
tion as would make the people rise. They therefore 
began in the A/arm to write incendiary articles ; andin 
order to frighten the capitalists,they reported the work- 
ing people as preparing to rise in vengeance. Some of 
them, at least, believed that by “talking violence” 
they would “really prevent violence.’”? They argued 
that “if it did cost a little bloodshed now,” it would 
“save bloodshed in the end.’”” Some of them were 
themselves the gentlest of men. (For their individual 
lives, see the end of this article.) 

The eight-hour movement gave the anarchists oppor- 
tunity for agitation. An eight-hour association was 
formed in Chicago. Open-air meetings were continu- 
ally held. Bitterest language was used. On their 
side, the employers drew closer together against the 
movement. Some firms, however, granted some re- 
duction of hours. At McCormick’s reaper works there 
was a prolonged struggle, commencing in February, 
and continuing many months. The master tried to 
force his men out of their organizations. Twelve hun- 
dred men were thrown out of work. On May 1, 
40,000 men and women struck work in Chicago for the 
eight-hour day. The Central Labor Union of Chicago 
held a mass-meeting attended by 25,000 people. Spies 
Parsons, Fielden, and Schwab spoke Btrikes spread 
still further. On May 2a great meeting of the locked- 
out men from McCormick’s was held to protest against 
the Pinkertons he er 

Parsons and Schwab spoke at the meeting. Among 
the strikers were the lumber-shovers, most of them 
Poles, Bohemians, and Germans. May 3, the Lumber- 
Shovers’ Union called a meeting to dis- 
toe ve alate of proposals to be sub- 
mitted totheiremployers. The meetin * 
was held near MaDormick’s, Spies, be- The Strike, 
ing known as a good speaker, was in- 
vited to attend. When he appeared, a 
protest was heard against letting a socialist speak. 
But Spies began, and was soon listened to in quiet. 
At four o’clock the bell of McCormick’s began to ring, 
and the “scabs” were seen leaving. Some of the by- 
standers at the meeting then made a move toward the 
factory, while Spies went on quietly with his speech 
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for another rs minutes. The crowd outside the factory 
began throwing stones. The police were telephoned 
for, and arrivedinlarge numbers. They were received 
with stones, and replied with their revolvers. A few 
shots were returned by the crowd, and the police 
opened a general fire upon all in sight—men, women, 
and children, who fled in terror, leaving four dead and 
many wounded. Burning with indignation, Spies 
rushed back to the Aréetter Zeitung office and wrote 
a manifesto, the so-calied ‘Revenge Circular.” This 
was distributed at the different workmen’s meeting- 
places. 

Among the many meetings that took place the same 
night was one of the socialist association, the Lehr 
und Wehr Verein. Gottfried Waller, who turned in- 
former afterward, was elected chairman. Engel and 
Fischer were present. The events of the afternoon at 
McCormick’s were discussed, and also in a general 
way what the working men were to do if the police 
went on attacking strikers. It was resolved to calla 
meeting the following night in the Haymarket to pro- 
test against the police assaults. The next morning, 
May 4, Fischer informed Spies, at the drbetter Zeitung 
office, of the proposed meeting, and asked him to 
speak; he consented. Shortly afterward he saw, for 
the first time, the circular calling the meeting, which 
contained the words, “‘ Working men, arm yourselves, 
and appear in full force.” Immediately on reading 
the circular Spies said that this must be struck out, or 
he would not speak or attend the meeting. Fischer at 
once agreed, and had the line taken out. The circular 
with that line omitted was printed, and about 20,000 
copies distributed. 

arsons had been away from Chicago to Cincinnati, 
from Sunday, May 2, and returned Tuesday morning. 
His wife asked him to help her in organization of the 
sewing girls of Chicago, and Parsons, knowing nothing 
of the Haymarket meeting, then called a meeting of 
the American group at the Aréetter Zeitung office. In 
the evening Spies went to the Haymarket, but seeing 
no English speakers, went away, with a few friends, 
to find Parsons; but soon returned, without having 
found him, and opened the mecting. 

Meantime, a few members of the American group had 
assembled at the Arébetter Zeitung building. here 
were Fielden, Schwab, and at about 8.30 0’clock Parsons 
arrived, in company with Mrs. Parsons, 
his two children, and Mrs. Holmes. 
Schwab soon left to address a meeting 
at Deering. Schwab stayed at Deering 
until 10.30 o’clock. The discussion on 
rt the girls’ movement was soon over, 

when somebody arrived from the Haymarket, stating 
that English speakers were wanted. Parsons, with his 
company, Fielden, and most of those present, at once 
wentthere. Ontheirarrival Spies ceased speaking, and 
Parsons got up and spoke about one hour. The meet- 
ing was a quiet one, and at the close of Parsons’ speech, 
the Mayor of Chicago, who attended the meeting for 
the purpose of dispersing it, if need should arise, left 
the meeting and went over to the police station, and 
told Captain Bonfield that he had better issue orders 
to his reserves at the other stations to go home. Par- 
sons was followed by Fielden. When he had been 
speaking some 1o minutes the weather clouded, and 
co wind blowing cold, Parsons suggested that they 
had better adjourn to Zepf’s Hall, close by; Fielden 
said he would be through in a fewminutes. Many left 
the meeting, ersong them Parsons, with his family ; 
they crossed to Zepf’s Hall, where they found Fischer. 
Fielden went on speaking, when suddenly about 180 
police turned out of the station, marching with a quick 
step, in fighting formation, and with arms in readiness, 
to the Haymarket, where only a few hundred persons 
remained. The captain of the first row of the police 
‘had just ordered the meeting to disperse, and his men, 
without waiting a reply, were advancing to the attack, 
when a small bomb was thrown by some one, alighted 
between the first and second companies of the police, 
and exploded with a loud report. About 60 of the poe 
lice were thrown to the ground, and one, named Mat- 
thias J. Degan, was killed. Instantly firing began; 
people fled terrified in all directions, followed by the 
police, who fired at random as they followed. 

The Haymarket speakers, except Parsons, who had 

left Chicago, were arrested; those who had taken a 

rominent part in labor meetings, and were known as 

abor organizers, were hunted and imprisoned. The 
Arbetter Zeitung was suppressed, and all its printers 
and editors put in jail. When the friends of the arrest- 
ed men tried to restart it, it had to pass under the 
censorship of the chief of police. The meetings of 
workmen were prohibited or broken up. The most 
exciting tales about infernal conspiracies against the 
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life and a gos of the citizens were circulated. The 
daily papers called for the hanging of the leading an- 
archists, as if they had been already proved guilty. 

After the Haymarket meeting, May 4, 1886, some 300 
leading American capitalists met secretly to plan the 
destruction of anarchy. ‘They formed themselves into 
‘The Citizens’ Association, and subscribed $100,000 in a 
few hours. 

On May 17 the grand jury came together. ‘The 

body isa strong one,” says atelegram from Chicago to 
a New York daily, ‘ and it is safe to aver that anarchy 
and murder will not receive much quarter at the hands 
of the men composing it. It is certain 
that Spies, Parsons, Schwab, and the 
other inciters to outrage will be in- 
dicted.’ Indicted they were. The in- 
dictment contained 69 counts, charging 
the defendants, August Spies, Michael - 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, Adolph 
Fischer, Georg Engel, Louis Lingg, Oscar W. Neebe, 
Rudolph Schnaubelt, and William Seliger with the 
murder of M. J. Degan. Schnaubelt and Parsons were 
not in the hands of the police, but when the trial came 
on Parsons presented himself at the bar of the court. 
Seliger had turned informer. On June 21 the impan- 
eling of the jury before Judge Joseph E. Gary began. 
About 1ooo were examined. Of this number only five 
or six belonged to the labor class, and they were all 
challenged and refused by the State. The remainder 
were all employers of labor, or men dependent upon 
that class, as clerks or the like. Most declared they 
had a prejudice against anarchists, socialists, and com- 
munists asaclass. This, however, Judge Gary ruled, 
was no cause to exclude them from the jury. Onthe 
motion for a new trial, an affidavit was produced 
wherein it was sworn that the special bailiff, Henry 
Ryce, had said to well-known men in Chicago that he 
was managing this case, and well knew what he was 
about; that those fellows would hang as certain as 
death, and that he was only summoning such men as 
jurors as would not be acceptable to the defendants. 

The impaneling of the jury occupied 22 days. 

On July 15 State’s Attorney Grinnell began his ad- 
dress, charging the defendants with murder and con- 
spiracy, and promising to show the jury who threw 
the bomb. 

The most important witnesses for the State were 
Waller, Schrader, and Seliger, all formerly comrades 
of the defendants, now turned informers. The theory 
for the prosecution was that the defendants were, with 
others, actively engaged in a conspiracy to overturn 
the existing authorities, and advocated bloodshed and 
violence in order to gain their ends, and that the meet- 
ing on May 4in the Haymarket was only one step in 
theirprogram. The evidence brought forward to sup- 
port such a theory was, however, extremely contradic- 
tory, and much of it broke down completely on the first 
examination. It was never proven who threw the 
bomb, and, as some of the men indicted were not at 
the Haymarket meeting, and had nothing to do with 
it, the prosecution was forced to proceed on the theory 
that the men indicted were guilty of murder because 
it was claimed they had at various times in the past 
uttered and printed incendiary and seditious language, 
practically advising the killing of policemen, of Pink- 
erton men, and others acting in that capacity, and that 
they were therefore responsible for the murder of 
Matthias Degan. Said Judge Gary: 

“Tf the fact be that a large number of men concurred 
with each other in preparing to use force for the de- 
struction of human life, upon occasions which were not 
yet foreseen, but upon some principles 
which they substantially agreed upon, 
as, for ee taking thé OEP E of The 
this witness, if a large number of men : 
agreed together to Kill the police if they Prosecution, 
were found in conflict with the strikers 
—I believe that is the phrase—leaving it to the agents 
of violence to determine whether the time and occasion 
had come for the use of violence; then, if the time 
and occasion do come when the violence is used, are 
not all parties who agreed beforehand in preparing 
the means of death, and agreed inthe use of them upon 
time and occasion, equally liable?” 

The prisoners argued in defense that, as some un- 
known person threw the bomb, it was impossible to 
know beyond a reasonable doubt that he had been led 
to doit by any public speech of theirs or any editorial 
they had published. ‘They also claimed that to punish 
them because of the effect of any public speech they had 
delivered or any newspaper article they had written 
or published would bea violation of the law that for- 
bids any abridgment of speech or paces in the United 
States. The prisoners had counsel, but also defended 
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themselves in speeches rather of defiance than de- 


fense. ; 

After a prolonged trial the jury brought in the ver- 
dict : F 

“We, the jury, find the defendants August Spies, 
Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons 

Adolph Fischer, George Engel, an 

Louis Lingg guilty of murder in manner 
The Verdict, and form as charged in the indictment, 
ia and fix the penalty at death. We find 

the defendant Oscar W. Neebe guilty of 
murder in manner and form as charged in the indict- 
ment, and fix the penalty at imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for 15 years.” 

The case was carried to the Supreme Court, and was 
there affirmed in the fall of 1887. November 10 Lingg 
committed suicide by exploding a bomb in his mouth. 
The sentence of Fielden and Schwab was commuted 
to imprisonment for life, and Parsons, Fischer, Engel, 
and Spies were hanged November 11, 1887. They suf- 
fered calmly and without flinching. arsons’ last 
words were, ‘Let the voice of the people be heard.”’ 


The hanging excited great agitation over all 
the world. The major part of the daily press 
and of the capitalist community welcomed it as 
a necessary stamping out of anarchy in this 
country. On the other hand, many thoughtful 
men, including judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 
others, while expressing dissent from all sympa- 
thy with anarchists, declared their belief that 
the trial had not been a fair one. By the whole 
world of labor the anarchists were lauded as 
martyrs to the cause of labor and of liberty, and 
their trial and hanging denounced as an outrage 
upon justice and upon freedom. Mrs. Parsons 
went through all the land lecturing to crowded 
audiences. Anarchism was made almost popu- 
lar among many classes. Every year anar- 
chists and the more radical socialists and labor 
reformers of all schools of thought, who will 
unite on no other occasion, meet on both sides 
of the Atlantic to commemorate the hanging of 
“the Chicago martyrs.” 

In June, 1893, the recently elected Democratic 
Governor of Illinois, John P. Altgeld, having 
thoroughly examined the evidence, pardoned 
Neebe, Fielden, and Schwab, on the ground 
that they had not been fairly tried. 

As is well known, public opinion is divided 
on this subject. We give a synopsis of Gover- 
nor Altgeld’s published argument for believing 
the trial not to have been a fair one, and then a 
synopsis of Judge Gary’s statement upon the 
other side. 

Says Governor Altgeld in substance : 

“The several thousand merchants, bankers, judges, 
lawyers, and other prominent citizens of Chicago who 
haye by petition, by letter, and in other ways urged 


executive clemency, mostly base their 
appeal on the ground that, assuming 


Gov. the prisoners to be guilty, they have 
Altgeld’s been punished enough, but a number of, 
5 them who have examined the case more 


Statement. carefully, and are more familiar with 
the record and with the facts disclosed 
by the papers on file, base their appeal 

on entirely different grounds. They assert: 

“ty, That the jury which tried the case wasa packed 
jury selected to convict. 

‘“o, That according to the law as laid down by the 
Supreme Court, both prior to and again since the trial 
of this case, the jurors, according to their own an- 
swers, were not competent jurors, and the trial was 
therefore not a legal trial. 

“3. That the defendants were not proven to be guilty 
of the crime charged in the indictment. 

“4. That asto the defendant Neebe, the State’s attor- 
ney had declared at the close of the evidence that there 
was no case against him, and yet he has been kept in 
prison all these years. 

““s, That the trial judge was either so prejudiced 
against the defendants, or else so determined to win 
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the applause of a certain class in the community, that 
he could not and did not grant a fair trial. 

“Upon the question of having been punished enough, 
1 will simply say that, if the defendants had a fair 
trial, and nothing has developed since to show that they 
are not guilty of the crime charged in the indictment, 
then there ought to be no executive interference, for 
no punishment under our laws could then be too 
severe. Government must defend itself ; life and prop- 
erty must be protected, and law and order must be 
maintained ; murder must be punished, and if the de- 
fendants are guilty of murder, either committed with 
their own hands, or by some one else acting on their 
advice, then, if they have had a fair trial, there should 
be, in this case, no executive interference. The soil of 
America is not adapted for the grewth of anarchy. 
While our institutions are not free from injustice, they 
are still the best that have yet been devised, and there- 
fore must be maintained. . = : 

“The record of the trial shows that the jury in this 
case was not drawn in the manner that 
juries usually are drawn; that is, in- 
stead of —_ Pies pees So Was the 
drawn out of a box that contained many 2 
hundred names, as the law contemplates Jury Packed? 
shall be done in order to insure a fair ‘ 
jury and give neither side the advantage, the trial 
judge appointed one, Henry L. Ryce, as a special bai- 
liff to go out and summon such men as he, Ryce, might 
select to act as jurors. While this practice has been 


sustained in cases in which it did not appear that either - 


side had been prejudiced thereby, it is always a 
dangerous practice, for it gives the bailiff absolute 
power to select a jury that will be favorableto one side 
or the other.” 

The judge then gives the evidence, and says: 

“Upon the whole, therefore, considering the facts 
brought to light since the trial, as well as the record of 
the trial and the answers of the jurors as given there- 
in, it is clearly shown that while the counsel for defend- 
ants agreed to it, Ryce was appointed special bailiff at 
the suggestion of the State’s attorney, and that he did 
summon a prejudiced jury which he believed would 
hang the defendants, and further, that the fact that 
Ryce was summoning only that kind of men was 
brought to the attention of the court before the panel 
was full, and it was asked to stop it, but refused to pay 
any attention to the matter, but permitted Ryce to go 
on, and then forced the defendants to go to trial before 
this jury. 

“While no collusion is proven between the judgeand 
State's attorney, it is clearly shown that after the ver- 
dict, and while a motion for a new trial was pending, a 
charge was filed in court that Ryce had packed the 
jury and that the attorney for the State got Mr. Favor 


to refuse to make an affidavit bearing on this point, . 


which the defendants could use, and then the court re- 
fused to take any notice of it unless the afndavit was 
obtained, altho it was informed that Mr. Favor would 
not make an affidavit, but stood ready to come into 
court and make a full statement if the court desired 
him to do so. 

“These facts alone would call for executive inter- 
ference, especially as Mr. Favor’s affidavit was not be- 
fore the Supreme Court at the time it considered the 
case. 

“The second point urged seems to me to be equally 
conclusive. Inthe case of the Peoplev. Couglin, known 
as the Cronin case, recently decided, the Supreme 
Court, in aremarkably able and comprehensive review 
of the law on this subject, says among other things: 

_““The holding of this and other courts is substan- 
tially uniform, that where it is once clearly shown that 
there exists in the mind of the juror at the time he is 
called to the jury box a fixed and positive opinion as 
to the merits of the case, or as to the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant he is called to try, his statement that 
notwithstanding such opinion, he can render a fair and 
impartial verdict according to the law and evidence, 
has little, if any, tendency to establish his impartiality. 
This is so because a juror who has sworn to have in 
his mind a fixed and positive opinion as to the guilt or 
et of the accused is not impartial, as a matter 
Of fatty < ais 

““Tt is difficult to see how, after a juror has avowed 
a fixed and settled opinion as to the prisoner’s guilt, a 
court can be legaily satisfied of the truth of his answer 
that he can render a fair and impartial verdict, or find 
therefrom that he has the qualification of impartiality, 
as required by the Constitution. .. .’ 

“Applying the law as here laid down in the Cronin 
case to the answers of the jurors above given in the 
present case, it is very apparent that most of the jurors 
were Incompetent, because they were not impartial, 
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for nearly all of them candidly stated that they were 
prejudiced against the defendants, and believed them 
guilty before hearing the evidence; and the mere fact 
that the judge succeeded by a singularly suggestive 
examination in getting them to state that they believed 
they could try the case fairly on the evidence did not 
make them competent. ... 

“No matter what the defendants were charged with, 
they were entitled to a fair trial, and no greater danger 
could possibly threaten our institutions than to have 
the courts of justice run wild or give way to popular 
clamor ; and when the trial judge in this caSe ruled that 
a relative of one of the men who was killed was a com- 
petent juror, and this after the man had candidly stated 
that he was deeply prejudiced and that his relationship 
caused him to feel more strongly than he otherwise 
might, and when in scores of instances he ruled that 
men who candidly declared that they believed the de- 
fendants to be guilty; that this wasa deep conviction 
and would influence their verdict, and that it would re- 

quire strong evidence to convince them 
that the defendants were innocent, when 


Does the in all these instance the trial judge ruled 
Proof show that these men were competent jurors 
Guilt 2 simply because they had, under his 


adroit manipulation, been led to say that 
they de/zeved they could try the case 
Y fairly on the evidence, then the proceed- 
ings lost all semblance of a fair trial. , 

“The State has never discovered who it was that 
threw the bomb which killed the policemen, and the 
evidence does not show any connection whatever be- 
tween the defendants and the man who did throw it. 
The trial judge in overruling the motion for a new 
hearing, and again, recently, in a magazine article, 
used this language: 

“*The conviction has not gone on the ground that 
they did have actually any personal participation in 
the particular act which caused the death of Degan, 
but the conviction proceeds upon the ground that 
they had generally by speech and print advised large 
classes of the people, not particular individuals, but 
large classes, to commit murder, and had left the com- 
mission, the time and place and when to the individual 
will and whim, or caprice, or whatever it may be, of 
each individual man who listened to their advice, and 
that in consequence of that advice, in pursuance of 
that advice and influenced by that advice, somebody 
not known did throw the bomb that caused Degan’s 
death. Now, if this is not a correct principle of the 
law, then the defendants of course are entitled to a 
new trial. This case is without precedent; there is no 
example in the law books of a case of this sort.’ 

“The judge certainly told the truth when he stated 
that this case was without a precedent, and that no 
example could be found in the law books to sustain 
the law as above laid down. For, in all the centuries 
during which government has been maintained among 
men and crime has been punished, no judge in a civil- 
ized country has ever laid down such a rule before. 
The petitioners claim that it was laid down in this 
case simply because the prosecution, not having dis- 
covered the real criminal, would otherwise not have 
been able to convict anybody; that this course was 
then taken to appease the fury of the public, and that 
the judgment was allowed to stand for the same rea- 
son. I will not discuss this. But taking the law as 
above laid down, it was necessary under it to prove, 
and that beyond a reasonable doubt, that the person 
committing the violent deed had at least heard or read 
the advice given to masses, for until he either heard or 
read it he did not receive it, andif he did not receive 
it, he did not commit the violent act in pursuance of 
that advice, and it is here that the case for the State 
fails; with all his apparent eagerness to force convic- 
tion in court, and his efforts in defending his course 
since the trial, the judge, speaking on this point in his 
magazine article, makes this statement: ‘It is proba- 
bly true that Rudolph Schnaubelt threw the bomb,’ 
which statement is a mere surmise and is all that is 
known about it, and is certainly not sufficient to con- 
vict eight men on. In fact, until the State proves 
from whose hands the bomb came, it is impossible to 
show any connection between the man who threw it 
and these defendants. ... ; 

“Again it is shown that various attempts were 
made to bring to justice the men who wore the uni- 
form of the law while violating it, but all to no avail ; 
that the laboring pore found the prisons always 
open to receive them, but the courts of justice were 
practically closed to them; that the prosecution offi- 
cers vied with each other in hunting them down, but 
were deaf to their appeals; that in the spring of 1886 
there were more labor disturbances in the city, and 
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se irae at the McCormick factory ; that under the 
eadership of Captain Bonfield the abtallies of the 
previous year were even exceeded. Some affidavits 
and other evidence is offered on this point which I can- 
not give for want of space. It appears that this was 
the year of the eight-hour agitation, and efforts were 
made to secure an eight-hour day about May 1, and 
that a number of laboring men standing, not on the 
Street, but on a vacant lot, were quietly discussing the 
situation in ss poste to the movement, when suddenly a 
large body of police, under orders from Bonfield, 
charged on them and beganto clubthem ; that some of 
the men, angered at the unprovoked assault, at first re- 
sisted, but were soon dispersed ; that some of the police 
fired onthe men while they were running and wounded 
a large number who were already roo feet or more 
away, and were running as fast as they could ; that at 
least four of the number so shot down died; that this 
was wanton and unprovoked murder, but there was 
not even so much as an investigation. 

‘““ While some men may tamely submit to being club- 
bed and seeing their brothers shot down, there are some 
who will resent it, and will nurture a spirit of hatred 
and seek revenge for themselves, an 
the occurrences that preceded the Hay- 
market tragedy indicate that the bomb 
was thrown by some one who, instead Was it Per- 


of acting on the advice of anybody, was 
simply seeking personal revenge for sonal Re- 
having been clubbed, and that Captain venge? 


Bonfield is the man who is really re- 
sponsible for the death of the police of- 
ficers. 

“Itis also shown that the character of the Haymarket 
meeting sustains this view. The evidence shows there 
were only 800 to 1000 people present, and that it wasa 
peaceable and orderly meeting ; that the mayor of the 
city was present, and saw nothing out of the way, and 
that he remained until the crowd began to disperse, 
the meeting being practically over, and the crowd en- 
gaged in dispersing when he left; that had the police 
remained away for2zo minutes more there would have 
been nobody left there, but that as soon as Bonfield 
learned that the mayor had left, he could not resist the 
temptation to have some more people clubbed, and 
went up with a detachment of police to disperse the 
meeting, and that on the appearance of the police the 
bomb was thrown by some unknown person, and sev- 
eral innocent and faithful officers, who were simply 
obeying an uncalled-for order of their superior, were 
killed. All of these facts tend to show the improbabil- 
ity of the theory of the prosecution that the bomb was 
thrown as the result of a conspiracy on the part of the 
defendants to commit murder. If the theory of the 
prosecution were correct, there would have been many 
bombs thrown; and the fact that only one was thrown 
shows that it was an act of personal revenge. 

“Tt is further shown here that much of the evidence 
given at the trial was a pure fabrication ; that some of 
the prominent police officials in their zeal not only ter- 
rorized ignorant men by throwing them into prison 
and threatening them with torture if they refused to 
swear to anything desired, but that they offered money 
and employment to those who would consent to do 
this. Further, that they deliberately planned to have 
fictitious conspiracies formed in order that they might 
get the glory of discovering them. In addition to the 
evidence in the record of some witnesses who swore 
that they had been paid small sums of money, etc., 
several documents are here referred to. 

“First, an interview with Captain Ebersold, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Dazly News, May 10, 1889. 

“Ebersold was chief of the police of Chicago at the 
time of the Haymarket trouble, and for a long time 
before and thereafter, so that he was in 
a position to know what was going on, 


and his utterances upon this point are The Chief 
pore Ei ectaae Among other of Police’s 
S ee Statement, 


“*Tt was my policy to quiet matters 
down as soon as possible after May 4. 
The general unsettled state of things ? 
was an injury to Chicago. On the other hand, Captain 
Schaack wanted to keep things stirring. He wanted 
bombs to be found here, there, all around, every- 
where. I thought people would lie down and sleep 
better if they were not afraid that their homes 
would be blown to pieces any minute. But this man, 
Schaack, this little boy who must have glory or his 
heart would be broken, wanted none of that policy. 
Now, here is something the public does not know, 
After we got the anarchist societies broken up, Schaack 
wanted to send out men to again organize new Soci- 
eties right away. You see what this would do. He 
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wanted to keep the thing boiling, keep himself prom- 
inent before the public. Well, Isat down on that, I 
didn’t believe in such work, and of course Schaack 
idn’t like it. 

an After I heard all that I began to think there was 
perhaps not so much to all this anarchist business as 
they claimed, and I believe I was right. Schaack 
thinks he knew all about those anarchists. Why, I 
knew more at that time than he knows to-day about 
them. I was following them closely. As soon as 
Schaack began to get some notoriety, however, he 
was spoiled. : 

“This is a most important statement, when a chief of 
police, who has been watching the anarchists closely, 
says that he was convinced that there was notso much 
in all this anarchist business as was claimed, and that 
a police captain wanted to send out men to have other 
conspiracies formed in order to get the credit of dis- 
covering them and keeping the public excited, it 
throws a flood of light on the whole situation, and de- 
stroys the force of much of the testimony introduced 
at the trial. , 

“Tt is further charged with much bitterness by those 
who speak for the prisoners that the record of the case 
shows that the judge conducted the trial with mali- 
cious ferocity and forced eight men to be tried to- 
gether ; that in cross-examining the State’s witnesses 
he confined counsel for the defense to the specific 
points touched on by the State, while in the cross-ex- 
amination of the defendants’ witnesses he permitted 
the State’s attorney to go into all manner of subjects 
entirely foreign to the matters on which the witnesses 
were examined in chief; also that every ruling 
throughout the long trial on any contested point was 
in favor ofthe State; and, further, that page after page 
of the record contains insinuating remarks of the 
judge, made in the hearing of the jury, and with the 
evident intent of bringing the jury to his way of think- 
ing ; that these speeches, coming from the court, were 

much more damaging than any speeches 
from the State’s attorney could possibly 
Prejudice or have been; that the State’s attorney 
Subservienc often took his cue from the judge’s re- 
ELD BOLY, Y marks ; that the judge’s magazine article 
of Judge. recently published, altho written near- 
ly six years after the trial, is yet full of 
venom ; that, pretending to simply re- 
view the case, he had to drag into his article a letter 
written by an excited woman to a newspaper after the 
trial was over, and which therefore had nothing what- 
ever to do with the case, and was put into the article 
simply to create a prejudice against the woman, as 
well as against the dead and the living, and that, not 
content with this, he in the same article makes an in- 
sinuating attack on one of the lawyers for the defense, 
not for anything done at the trial, but because more 
than a year after the trial, when some of the defendants 
had been hung, he ventured to express a few kind, if 
erroneous, sentiments over the graves of his dead 
clients, whom he at least believed to beinnocent. Itis 
urged that such ferocity or subserviency is without a 
parallel in all history; that even Jeffreys in England 
contented himself with hanging his victims, and did 
not stop to berate them after they were dead. 

“These charges are of a personal character, and 
while they seem to be sustained by the record of the 
trialand the papers before me, and tend to show that 
the trial was not fair, I do not care to discuss this fea- 
ture of the case any further, because it is not necessary. 
Iam conyinced that it is clearly my duty to act in this 
case for the reasons already given, and I, therefore, 
grant an absolute Foaee to Samuel Fielden, Oscar 
Neebe, and Michael Schwab, on this 26th day of June, 
1893. 

“JOHN P. ALTGELD, 
“Governor of Illinots.” 


In The Century Magazine for April, 1893, 
Judge Gary gives, in a 30-page article, a defense 
of the verdict. 

Judge Gary’s statement in substance is this: 


_ Mr. Gary reviews the events and scenes of the trial 
in detail, stating his motives to be a justification of 
the verdict and an effort to prove that the anarchists 
did not represent the laboring classes, but simply made 
a show of friendship to the latter in order to bring 
them into their own ranks. He asserts that the seven 
men sentenced to death were beyond all cavil guilty of 
murder, and that it would have been a great misfor- 
tune if society had not maintained its right to defend 
itself. The most noted legal authorities are adduced 
to show that the men who argued on every occasion 
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for anarchy and destruction, in their press and through 
their orators, and who “‘incited, advised, encouraged 
the throwing of the bomb that killed the policemen, 
were clearly within the condemnation of the law. To 
further support this, facs¢mz/e and other long extracts 
are given from the more rabid anarchistic press, and 
pictures appear of the bombs and apparatus of the des- 
perate men. : A 

Mr. Gary shows carefully and fairly the evidence 
which led to the conviction of the ringleaders, and 
takes the ground that they were sentenced not be- 
cause they were anarchists, but because they were 
parties to murder. | cMs 

On page 835 the judge says: ‘‘The conviction pro- 
ceeded ttpon the ground that they had generally, by 
speech and print, advised large classes to commit mur- 
der; and had left the commission, the time, and place, 
and when to the individual will and whim or caprice, 
or whatever it may be, of each individual man who 
listened to their advice; and in consequence of that ad. 
vice, in pursuance of that advice, and influenced by 
that advice, somebody, not known, did throw the bomb 
that caused Degan’s death.” . 

On pages 830and 831 the judge says: “It is probably 
true that Rudolph Schnaubelt threw the bomb. He 
was twice arrested; but, having shaved off a full beard 
immediately after that fatal night, was discharged. 
After the second arrest he disappeared and has gone to 
parts unknown. But whether Schnaubelt or some other 
person threw the bomb is not an important question.” 

The case is the more remarkable because it was not 
claimed that either of the prisoners threw the bomb or 
gave any person any secret advice tothrow it. The case 
proceeded on the ground that the prisoners gave all 
their advice from public platforms and in the columns 
of newspapers. On page 830the judgesays: ‘‘ Secrecy 
is not essential to a conspiracy.” Pees ; 

On page 812 the judge says: “They incited, advised, 
encouraged the throwing of the bomb that killed the 
policeman not by addressing the bomb-thrower spe- 
cially, and telling him to throw a bomb at that or any 
special time or occasion, but by general addresses to 
readers and hearers.”’ 

On the same page he also says: “The sincerity of the 
anarchists in their belief of the benefits toaccrue from 
anarchy (if they were sincere) is not to be considered 
when the question is whether they were murderers.” 

On page 812 the judge says that “every reader (of 
the anarchist papers), following the advice to arm 
himself, would—must—understand that he must exer- 
cise his own discretion in using his weapons.” 

He concludes: ‘“‘ For nearly seven years the clamor, 
uncontradicted, has gone round the world that the 
anarchists were heroes and martyrs, victims of preju- 
dice and fear. Not a dozen persons alive were pre- 
pared by familiarity with the details of their crime and 
trial, and present knowledge of the materials from 
which those details could be shown, to present a suc- 
cinet account of them to the public. It so happened 
that my position was such that from me that account 
would probably attract as much attention as it would 
from any other source. Right-minded, thoughtful 
people, who recognize the necessity to civilization of 
the existence and enforcement of laws for the protec- 
tion of human life, and who yet may have had misgiv- 
ings as to the fate of the anarchists, will, I trust, read 
what I have written, and dismiss those misgivings, 
convinced that in law and in morals the anarchists 
were rightly punished, not for opinions, but for hor- 
rible deeds.” 


The main sources of evidence for the facts 
are, of course, the official records of the court. 
A history of the trial has been written by Dyer 
D. Lum, and the speeches of the anarchists in 
court have been printed many times in pam- 
phlet form. For the other side, see the Century, 
April, 1893. We append a brief notice of the 
condemned, 

George Engel was born in the city of Cassel, Ger- 
many, April 15, 1856. His father died when George 
was only 18 months old, and when he was 12 years of 


age his mother died, and he was thrown 
onthe world. After much suffering he + 


was enabled to learn the painter’s trade George 
after which he came to America. In En 5 
January, 1873, he secured work in a gel. 


Philadelphia concern, and in the sum- 
mer of the same year obtained work at 
his trade, In Philadelphia, for the first time in his life, 
he heard something about serious labor troubles, 
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through seeing some of the militia marching through 
the streets after subduing some striking miners. He 
removed to Chicago, where he began the study of 
social questions, and was an active worker in the Inter- 
national Working People's Association. Engel says: 
“The history of all times teaches us that the oppress- 
ing classes always maintain their tyrannies by force 
and violence. Some day the war will break out, there- 
fore all working men should unite, and prepare for 
the last war, whose outcome will be the Be forever of 
all war, and will bring peace and happiness to all man- 
kind.” Atthe time of the anarchistic excitement at 
Chicago Engel was arrested for his utterances and 
sentenced to 15 years in the State prison, but was par- 
doned by Governor Altgeld in 1893. 

Samuel Fielden was bornat Todmorden, Lancashire, 
England, February 25, 1847. His father was one of the 
Fielden Brothers, owners of the largest mills in that 
part of the country, and was interested 
in the reform movements of the day. 
Samuel’s mother died when he was io 
years old, and his father died August 
28, 1866, nine years later. Samuel says 
of his home life: ‘‘ 1remember that the 
most intelligent people of our acquaint- 
ance, instead of going to church Sunday, used to meet 
at our house to discuss politics, religion, and all sub- 
jects pertaining to social and political life. These dis- 
cussions contained a peculiar charm for me, and gave 
me my first taste for the study of sociology. When 
the ten-hour movement was being agitated in England 
my father was on the committee of agitation in my 
native town, and I have heard him tell of sitting onthe 

latform with the Earl of Shaftesbury, John Fielden, 

ichard Oastler, and others.”’ A great deal of Samuel’s 
early life was spent in a factory, and while he says he 
could write volumes, he contents himself with saying: 
**T think if the devil has a particular enemy whom he 
wishes to unmercifully torture, the best thing for him 
to do would be to put his soul into the body of a Lanca- 
shire factory child, and keep him as a child in a fac- 
tory the rest of his life.” 

Fieiden is spoken of by all who know him as “ good- 
natured Fielden.”” In his speech at the Haymarket 
Square meeting, even as reported by the Chicago 
Tribune, not one word can be found which has the 
least suggestion of bomb-throwing, or containing any 
proposition or suggestion for the use of violence that 
night or in the immediate future. His presence there 
and his speaking resulted simply from the request for 
speakers sent tothe meeting of the American group. 

e was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment at Joliet, 
Ill., in 1887, but was pardoned by Governor Altgeld in 
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I . 

Paotoh Fischer, one of the Chicago anarchists, born 
in Bremen, Germany, came to America at the age of 
15, and learned the printer’s trade. He was married 
in 1881, and has three children living 
with his widow. He was executed by 
order of the courtin 1887. While living 
at Chicago he was employed on the 
Arbetter Zeitung, and was a zealous 
student of the labor question. In early 
life, before coming to America, he grap- 
pled with the social problem. He went among the 
working eople and saw their condition, and says of 
them: ‘ 7 evenived that the diligent, never-resting 
human working bees, who create all wealth, and fill 
the magazines with provisions, fuel, and clothing, en- 
joy only a minor part of this product, and lead a com- 

aratively miserable life, while the drones, the idlers, 
keep the warehouses locked up, and revel in luxury 
and voluptuousness.’”’ Fischer was one of the speakers 
at Haymarket Square the night the bomb was thrown. 

Louis Lingg was born in Mannheim, Germany, Sep- 
tember 9, 1864. His father was a lumberman, and his 
mother did laundry work. Louis said: “When 13 
years old, I received the first impressions 
of the preyailing pe bbe a akg 8 
is Li tions—z.é., the exploitation of man 
qovis lings. man. The main circumstances whici 
caused these reflections were the experi- 
ences of our own family. It did not escape my obser- 
vation that the employer of my father grew continually 
richer, despite the extravagance of himself and family ; 
while my father, who had performed his part in creat- 
ing the wealth the boss possessed, and who had sacri- 
ficed his health, was cast aside like a worn-out tool. 
‘The feeling of hatred of existing society thus implanted 
in my mind was intensified with my entrance into the 
industrial arena.” 
Lingg learned the trade of a carpenter, and after 
serving, according to German custom, a three years 
apprenticeship, he traveled in Southern Germany and 
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afterward in Switzerland, working wherever there 
was achance. Soon he learned the doctrines of social- 
ism, which he eagerly espoused. He came to America 
in 1885. Settling in Chicago, he worked at his trade, 
became an active member of the union of the craft 

and was appointed an organizer of the Brotherhood o 

Carpenters and Joiners. Lingg pointed with pride to 
the fact that his union came out of the ill-fated eight- 
hour movement in May, 1886, with undiminished 
strength. Lingg was arrested and sentenced to death 
after the Haymarket affair, but while in jail under 
sentence he took his own life, by exploding a cartridge 
in his mouth. 

Oscar Neebe was born in Philadelphia in 1850, of 
German parents. While nota wage-worker, but a well- 
to-de business man, he was always in sympathy with 
the toiling masses, was a staunch sup- 
porter of socialistic ideas, and did won- 
derful service as an organizer of trade- 
unions. He became associated with the 
anarchists of Chicago, and was arrested 
after the bomb-throwing at Haymarket Square, altho 
he had nothing to do with the meeting or the bomb- 
throwing. He was sentenced to 15 years in the State 
prison, but was pardoned by Governor Altgeld, in 
1893, the governor declaring that his sentence, as well 
as that of his associates, was unjust, and not in accord 
with the evidence. 

Albert R. Parsons, the so-called Chicago anarchist, 
was born in Montgomery, Ala., June 24, 1848. His 
father, Samuel Parsons, who was noted as a public- 
spirited, philanthropic man and an active 
temperance advocate, was a manufac- 
turer of shoes. Albert’s mother died 
when he wastwo years of age, his father 
three years later; and Albert came un- 
der the guardianship of -his elder 
brother, General W. H. Parsons, who 
was married and living at Tyler, Tex. In 1855 the 
family moved to the Texas frontier, where Albert be- 
came an expert in the use of fire-arms, riding, and 
hunting. 

In 1859 he went to Waco, Tex., living one year with 
his sister (wife of Major Boyd). Inxz86ohe was appren- 
ticed to learn the printer’s tradein the Galveston Vews 
office. When the Civil War broke out, in 1861, tho 
but 13 years of age, he joined a local volunteer com- 
et He wanted to enlist in the Confederate army, 

ut his employer and guardian ridiculed the idea, on 
account of his age and size. Albert then took French 
leave, and enlisted in a local artillery company; his 
enlistment expired ina year. He then joined the cav- 
alry brigade of his brother, General Parsons. Albert 
was afterward a member of the renowned McMaby 
scouts. He returned to Waco at the close of the war, 
and for a short time attended the university at that 
pee after this he finished learning the printer’s 
trade. ) 

In 1868 he published and edited the S#ectator, a 
weekly paper. In it he advocated the acceptance in 
good faith of the terms of the surrender, and supported 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
and the reconstruction measures. 

He became an active Republican, and consequently 
incurred the enmity of many former army comrades, 
neighbors, and the Ku-Klux-Klan; and for his cour- 
ageous advocacy of their cause he won the love of the 
enfranchised slaves, and the Sfectafor came to anend. 
In 1869 he was appointed traveling correspondent and 
agent for the Houston Dazly Telegraph. 

In 1870, at 2t years of age, he was appointed assistant 
assessor of United States Internal Revenue, under Gen- 
eral Grant’s administration. About a year later he 
was elected one of the secretaries of the Texas State 
Senate, and was soon after appointed chief deputy 
collector of United States Internal Revenue at Austin, 
Tex., which position he held satisfactorily, accounting 
for large sums of money. In 1873 he resigned his posi- 
tion, and accompanied an editorial excursion as the 
representative of the Texas Agriculturist, making an 
extended tour through’Texas, Indian Territory, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In the 
fall of 1872 he married the Spanish Indian maiden 
whom he had met while traveling for the Houston 
Telegraph. At the close of his tour, in 1873, he decided 
to settle in Chicago. : : 

He became interested in the labor question in 1874, 
and in 1876 joined the working men’s party, and soon be- 
came one of its most trusted leaders. July 4, 1876, he 
joined the Knights of Labor. In 1877 he was the work- 
ing men’s candidate for county clerk, receiving about 
8000 votes. He was nominated by the working men of 
Chicago three times for alderman, twice for county 
clerk and once for Congress. In 1879 he was delegate 
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to the national convention of the socialistic labor 


arty, and was there nominated for President of the 
ties States, but declined the honor, not being of the 
constitutional age (36 years). In 1876 he was chosen 
assistant editor of the English weekly, The Soczalist. 
He kept up an active participation in the labor move- 
ment till 1380, when he withdrew from further active 
effort. The conviction gained on him that long hours 
and low wages practically disfranchised the masses of 
the people. Bribery, intimidation, duplicity, corrup- 
tion, and bulldozing, he says, grew out of the condi- 
tion which made the working people poor and the idle 
rich ; on thisaccount he repeat boeaeyed turned his efforts 
toward reducing the hours of labor. f 

The National Conference of Labor Reformers held in 
Washington, D. C., 1880, adopted a resolution, forward- 
ed by Parsons, which called attention to the fact that 
the United States Congress, when it neglected to en- 
force the eight-hour law, passed years betore, and made 
applicable to Government departments, found it easy 
enough to pass and enforce all capitalistic legislation 
demanded. In 1884 the International founded in Chi- 
cago a weekly newspaper, called Zhe Alarm, and 
Parsons was chosen editor. The paper was anarchistic 
in tone, and was suppressed by the State Government 
in May, 1886. It was during this month that the Hay- 
market affair took place; for participation in which 
Parsons was tried, and subsequently hanged at Chi- 
cago, altho, according to evidence, he had no hand in 
the throwing of the bomb that killed the police, except 
so far as his speeches may have incited the act. 

Michel Schwab, born in Kitzingen, Central Germany, 
August 9, 1853, was left an orphan at 12 years of age, 
and when about 14 was apprenticed to a bookbinder. 
This apprenticeship expired in 1872, and 
he became interested in the study of the 
great labor problem, and was an active 
member of trade-unions. Hejoined the 
socialistic labor party, and in 1874 
traveled over Central Europe, agitating 
the cause, and working at histrade atall 
times for support. In 1879 he emigrated to the United 
States, and shortly after arrival went to Chicago, where 
he lived during the remainder of his life, except for 
a short time, when he traveled about working at his 
trade in Milwaukee, Kansas City, Denver, Leadville, 
Cheyenne, and Durango. He joined the socialistic 
labor party while in Milwaukee, and ever after wasits 
active advocate. On his return to Chicago he became 
engaged as reporter, and afterward assistant editor, 
on the Arbezter Zertung. He was arrested for his 
utterances atthe time of the Haymarket affair, and was 
executed in 1887. He was always ready to respond 
to any call in behalf of working men. 

August Vincent Theodore Spies was born in Landerk, 
Germany, December tro, 1855; emigrated to America 
in 1871, and learned the upholstery trade in Chicago. 
In 1876 he began taking an active part in 
the labor movement, and in 1877 joined 
the socialists. In 1880 he became pub- 
lisher of the Arberter Zettung, and in 
1884 was also business manager and edi- 
tor. A manof force andenergy, aready 
writer and good speaker, and possessing 
a good moral character, he acquired 
great influence among those of socialistic and anar- 
chistic tendencies, his writings and speechesattracting 
wide attention. He was hanged November rz, 1887. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY (of New 
York City), THE, was organized in February, 
1853, by the late Charles L. Brace (g.v.), who 
with a few other gentlemen had already been 
working for the vagrant boys of New York City. 
The society was incorporated in 1854 ‘‘ for the 
education of the poor, by gathering children 
who attend no school into its industrial schools, 
caring and providing for children in lodging- 
houses, and procuring for them homes in the 
rural districts and in the West.”’ 

The fundamental idea upon which the society 
was founded, and which has been its governing 
motive ever since, was that of self-help—of 
teaching children how to help themselves. The 
industrial schools, now numbering 21, have 
trained and given aid and encouragement to 
over 100,000 children of the very poor. In the 
boys’ and girls’ lodging-houses about 200,000 
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homeless and vagrant boys and girls have found 
shelter, instruction and the kindly advice and 
admonition of experienced superintendents. 

Up to 1892 the society had emigrated 84,318 
children, of whom 51,427 were boys and 32,891 
were girls. Some of these were not sent toa 
great distance, nearly 39,000 of them being placed 
in the State of New York, 4149 in New Jersey, 
etc. The Western States receiving the largest 
number were Illinois, to which 7366 were sent ; 
Jowa, 4852 ; Missouri, 4835 ; Indiana, 3782 ; Kan- 
sas, 3310; Michigan, 2900; Minnesota, 2448. 
The children have been placed at an average 
expense of $10 per child, and at first little care 
was taken in placing and supervising them ; 
but recently much greater care has been neces- 
sary to reconcile the States to receiving them. 


Hastings H. Hart, of the Minnesota State Board of 
Corrections and Charities, has investigated the results 
of the children placed in Minnesota by the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York, and finds that the methods 
of placing were frequently too inexpensive and in- 
cautious ; and while for the most part the society took 
care of children that did not turn out well, this was not 
true inallcases. Insome cases they were placed in 
families so destitute as to be receiving public assist- 
ance, and other unsatisfactory placements were made. 
“From our experience,” says Mr. Hart, ‘‘ we are posi- 
tive in the opinion that children above the age of 
12 years ought not to be sent West by the Children’s 
Aid Society. In this opinion I understand that the 
officers of the society concur, Our examination 
shows,” concludes Mr. Hart, ‘‘ with reference tu chil- 
dren under 13 years of age, that nine tenths remain, 
four fifths are doing well, and all incorrigibles are 
cared for by the society. If properly placed, faithfully 
supervised, we are willing to take our full share of 
these younger children in Minnesota” (quoted in A. G. 
Warner’s American Charities, Pp. 230). 

Of this whole number, 84,318 were children—sx,427 
being boys and 32,891 girls; 30,406 were orphans ; 17,- 
383 had both parents living ; 5892 a father only ; 11,954 
a mother only, and of 9680 the parental relations were 
unknown. As supplementary to its work the society 
maintains: The East Side Mission, whose work is to 
distribute flowers daily during the summer months 
among the sick and poor; free reading-rooms for 
young men; the Health Home at West Coney Island, 
comprising cottages and dormitories where mothers 
with sick children are given an outing; the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission, at 287 East Broadway, with a staff of 
14 physicians and 4 nurses, who visit the sick poor at 
their homes and supply free medical attendance, 
medicine, and food for sick children, of whom 1500 are 
treated yearly; asummer home at Bath Beach, L. L., 
where over 4ooo tenement-house children are given a 
week's outing at the seaside each year; six lodging- 
houses, five for boys and one for girls, in which, dur- 
ing 1892, Over 6000 boys and girls were fed and sheltered ; 
21 industrial schools with Kindergartens, and 11 night- 
schools, in which 12,000 children were taught and 
partly ted and clothed during 1892. One of the indus- 
trial schools is located in each of the lodging-houses 
for boys. Special features of the girls’ lodging- 
house, now called the Elizabeth Home for Girls, are 
its dressmaking department, sewing-machine and 
typewriting schools, and laundry. The instruction in 
all branches is free. A late adjunct to the society is a 
t25-acre farm located at Kensico, Westchester County, 
New York, for the primary and brief education of the 
large street boys in agriculture, preparatory to their 
being provided with places in the country. All the 
different branches of the society’s work are dependent 
upon the contributions of the public. 

At the Health Home in 1894 over 7ooo mothers and 
children were received and given the benefit of pure 
sea air, together with skilled medical care and nourish- 
ing food; 2000 of these were there a week, and in in- 
stances where a longer stay was advisable the time 
was prolonged until a permanent cured was effected. 
Parties of little ones were also taken there each week 
from the nurseries. 

The report for November, 1804, says: *t There were 
during the past Pps in our six lodging-houses, 6349 
different boys and girls ; 235,393 meals and 187,866 lodg- 
Ings were supplied. In the 21 day and 12 evenin 
schools were 13,307 children, who were taught an 
partly fed and partly clothed, 759,058 meals being sup- 
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plied ; 2266 were sent to homes and employment, and 
Testored to friends in both the East and the West; 
974 were aided with food, medicine, etc., through the 
ick Children’s Mission; 5399 children enjoyed the 
benefits of the Summer Home at Bath, L. I. (averaging 
about 540 per week); 7404 mothers and sick infants 
were sent to the Health Home at Coney Island ; 08 
girls have been instructed in the use of the sewing- 
machine in the Girls’ Temporary Home and the in- 
dustrial schools; 16 were taught typewriting, and 80 
boys were trained at the Farm School; $2836.48 have 
been deposited in the Penny Savings Banks. Total 
number under charge of the society during the year, 
SRSIT. . . » 

“ The total annual expense of our 21 industrial schools 
and x12 night schools, for salaries, rents, food, clothing, 
books, fuel, etc., was $130,822.53, which sum, divided 
by 6204, the average number in daily attendance, 
would make $21.08 the annual cost for each child. 

“In our lodging-houses 6349 boys and girls were fed, 
Sheltered, and taught, during the past year ata total 
expense of $55,100.89. Deducting $24,138.61, being the re- 
ceipts of the lodging-houses, together with the cost of 
construction, the net running expense was $30,962.28; 
dividing this by the average nightly lodgings, 516, we 
have the average cost tothe public of each child for 
the year, $6o. 

“The total number for whom homes and employ- 
ment have been found by the society during last year 
Was 2266; the total cost for railroad fares, clothing, 
food, salaries, etc., was $26,921.79; the average cost to 
the public accordingly, for each person sent, was 
$11.88. Yet any child placed in an asylum or poor- 
house costs nearly $140 a year.” 

The central office of the society is at the United 
Charities Building, 22d Street and 4th Avenue. 


CHILD LABOR.—There is scarcely one 
subject in the whole range of social reform more 
important than that of child labor. It is, too, a 
subject of pressing importance at present in the 
United States, as well as in other countries. 
According to the census of 1880, of persons en- 
gaged in industry in the United States (17,392,- 
099), 1,118,356 were children 15 years of age or 
under (Compendium of Tenth Census, Part II., 
Pp. 1358). The final returns on this subject for 
the census of 1890 are not yet available, though 
a census bulletin of manufactures alone gives 
the total number of employees as 4,711,831, of 
which 121,493 were children. But this figure is 
undoubtedly far too small. Pennsylvania is 
credited with 22,417 children at work. Says 
Mr. McCamant, Chief of Pennsylvania’s Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics : 


“The [1880] census returns for Pennsylvania give the 
number of youths from soto 15 years of age in the 
three mre) divisions of industry, other than manu- 
factures, mechanical and mining [agricultural, pro- 
fessional, and personal service, trade and transporta- 
tion], as 46,629. There can be little doubt that this num- 
ber was too small at the time the census was taken, 
but assuming it to have been correct, and allowing for 
the natural increase of child labor, there would be 
in 1887 not less than 50,000 children thus employed, 
which, added to the 75,000 employed in manufacturing 
and mining, would swell the total number of children 
employed in various occupations to 125,000.” 


Mrs. Florence Kelly, Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories and Workshops in Lllinois, writes in the 
Arena for 1894: 


“The 1890 census bulletin reports upon 20,482 manu- 
facturing establishments in this State, and gives the 
total number of children employed in them as 5426. 
In five months’ work we found 6576 children in 2542 
establishments, a reason for once more challenging 
census figures, altho in our work girls under 16, as 
wellas boys, are counted children. The census re- 
turns, it will be remembered, place girls over 15 years 
among adults, but reckon boys under 16 as children. 

“Massachusetts in the census bulletin is credited 
with 8877 children, but the factory inspectors of Mas- 
sachusetts report 9471 children under 16 in the textile 
mills a/one,in January of 1889, Commissioner White 
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expressing the belief that ‘much of the larger portion 
of small children employed is outside of the textile 
factories’” (Report of Chief of District Police, 1888, 
PP. 22, 46). 

Itis thus doubtful if there has been any re- 
duction of child labor in the United States since 
1880, even in manufactures; but taking into 
consideration the great retail stores, which have 
notoriously increased in size since 1880, and em- 
ploy many times their former number of chil- 
dren as cash-boys, bundle-girls, etc., the total 
number of children employed in gainful occu- 
pations in the United States must largely have 
increased. 

Child labor under its worst aspect is to be 
found in the ‘“‘ sweating shops’’ of New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, and other large cities. These 
workshops are often small confined 
rooms in the tenement-houses, Child Lab 
which, according to the report of a’, th a ve 
New York factory inspector, repro- 2 “26 »'ums. 
duce in an intensified form all the 
horrors of dirt and overcrowding to be found in 
European cities. Formerly cigar-making was 
largely carried on in these tenement-houses, 
but the unhealthy character of the industry 
caused the Legislature to interfere, and it was 
prohibited by an act of 1884. Nevertheless the 
New York Report for 1888 speaks of the unor- 
ganized cigar-makers as working still in tene- 
ment-houses. ‘The explanation of this seems to 
be that the strong opposition of the Manutfac- 
turers’ Association to the act led toits being de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals 
in 1887. The manufacture of cheap clothing is 
carried on in badly ventilated and overcrowded 
rooms, and in defiance of the provisions of the 
Factory Acts. The Chief Inspector for New 
York, in his fifth annual report, says: ‘“‘ Summed 
up in a nutshell, the trouble with the ‘ sweater’ 
workshops of New York is this: the hours of 
labor are too long, being sometimes as high as 
go a week ; the ventilating and sanitary arrange- 
ments are nearly always vile to the last degree, 
and the work-rooms are excessively overcrowd- 
Seles 

The wages of child labor in the United States 
are low, but so vary with age and trade that 
averages are, after all, misleading rather than 
helpful. According to extra Census 
Bulletin 67, the average wage paid 
to the 121,194 children it reports in Children’s 
manufactures (girls under 15 and Wages. 
boys under 16) was $139 per year. 

In Maine it was $100; California, 

$158 ; Illinois, $144 ; Pennsylvania, $151 ; Rhode 
Island, $158; New York, $161 ; Massachusetts, 
$181. It must be remembered that this is er 
year, without reference to the number of days 
of employment. Massachusetts does not neces- 
sarily, according to the above table, pay chil- 
dren nearly twice what they are paid in 
Maine, She may have given more days’ work. 
By industries for the whole country, children’s 
wages averaged $112 per year in making men’s 
clothing, which employed 2065 children (of those 
reported) ; only $29 in canning fruit, etc., which 
employed 5579 children (tho probably only a 
small portion of the TE) ; $130 in manufactur- 
ing cotton goods (where the work is commonly 
steady) ; $78 and $130 in two kinds of tobacco- 
making, which together employed 7618 children. 
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According to the report of the Rhode Island 
Labor Bureau (1891), p. 181, the average weekly 
wages paid to children in specified industries 
were as follows: 


INDUSTRIES. Boys. Girls 

HB ORUOTIG ihe. s1< «.<'> 014 plore se Bs aie cpeisia’oeIpatareiele $2.83 $2.89 
Iron and steel.. 3:33 3.36 
MSW ely. -. cjeceveusie trem sislolaisis 5 3-17 3-38 
URS CT cie\ajelere sistoratpis ote 1= wilelere! eis aa ava oaye sis 3-50 2.38 
RSH afore a eiasevel sis aves olbvalo\ aie jatan- teh lets edeloiele isso 2.80 2.45 
Woolen and Worsted... 2... .ssececers 3.48 3-40 
Miscellaneous, .........sccesecverccces 3.02 |, 29% 
4 hoje Wem Bee, Coo Baainsers saterascte cicvereretell) MUD ZED! $3.08 


But this, too, must not be taken as the aver- 
age earnings of children in stores, or as news- 
boys on the streets, etc. 

The following table, from the Report on Ger- 
many of the (English) Royal Commission on 

Labor (p. 43), indicates that the evil 
is greater in the United States than 
In Different in other countries.. It should be 
Countries. said, however, that as factories are 
being developed in Germany, the 
employment of children there is 

increasing ; yet this is the table: 


Proportion to 
: Total Number 
CountRY. valves of Persons 
5 engaged 
in Occupations. 
\ 
Germany (June 5, 1882).... 524,158 2.76 
Italy (December 31, 1881)..] 1,072,307 7.08 
England and Wales (April 
4) 1881)......5 Bisiitel er ctsais/ayers) 531,663 4-76 
The United States (June 1x, 
TSGO) stasieiwis ajeielh Slelsionsiars nals 1,118,356 6.43 
I. Europe. 


No one can question, however, in any country 
the seriousness of the problem, and we approach 
it country by country. 


We commence with England, as no other country has 
had so long or so carefully recorded an experience 
with the evils of child labor, or with 
efforts and legislation for its cure. We 
abridge for this purpose an essay by 
William F, Willoughby, published by 
the American Economic Association. 
He says in substance : P 

“The growth of child labor is inseparably connected 
with the introduction of machinery. In the year 1769 
Mr. Arkwright obtained his first patent for a machine 
for spinning cotton yarn, and commenced manufactur- 
ing by machinery. This was the beginning of the fac- 
tory system. Then followed Compton's spinning 
mule in 1775, Cartwright’s power-loom in 1787, and in 
1793, the invention of the famous cotton-gin by Eli 
Whitney. Thousands of hands were suddenly required 
to work at places far distant from home. The small 
and nimble fingers of little children were by far the 
most in request. Before the change had attracted 
much attention, large numbers of children were massed 
together in factories. 

“ The first form of child employment differed greatly 
from that of later years, The first system originated 
in the procuring of apprentices from the different 
parish workhouses of London, Birmingham, and else- 
where. Many thousands of these little hapless crea- 
tures, ranging from 14 down to four and even three 
years of age, were thus sent down into the North. 
Agreements of the most revolting character were 
often made between the manufacturers and the differ- 
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nt parish workhouses for bands of children for a 
Verto of years, in which the condition of the chil- 
dren was totally disregarded. Such, for exe 
were those provisions whereby it was agreed that 
with every 20 sound children one idiot should be 
taken. : 

“Says Professor Walker (Polztical Economy, p. 381): 

“*The beginning of the present century found chil- 
dren of five and even three hens of age in England 
working in factories and brick-yards ; women working 
underground in mines, harnessed with mules to carts, 
drawing heavy loads ; found the hours of labor what- 
ever the avarice of individual mill-owners might exact, 
were it 13, 14, or 15 ; found no ee about machinery 
to protect life and limb ; found the air of the factory 
fouler than language can describe, even could human 
ears bear to hear the story.’ 

“ According to the statement of Dr. Gould, out of 
23,000 factory hands investigated by him, in 1816, 14,000 
were under 18. In the same year areturn from 41 mills 
in Scotland gave a total of 10,000 employees, of which 
4404 were under 18, and of these 415 under 10. A simi- 
lar return from Manchester gave a total of 12,940, of 
which 793 were under 1o and 5460 between 1o and 18 
(Gaskell, Report of 1816). 

“Children of all ages, down to three and four, were 
found in the hardest and most painful labor, while 
babes of six were commonly found in large numbers 
in many factories. Labor from 12 to 13 
and often 16 hours a day was the rule. 
Children had not a moment free, save to Terrible 
snatcha hasty meal or sleep as best they ee 
could. From earliest youth they worked Conditions. 
to a point of extreme exhaustion, with- 
out open-air exercise or any enjoyment 
whatever, but grew up, if they survived at all, weak. 
bloodless, miserable, and in many cases deforme 
cripples, and victims of almost every disease. Drunk- 
enness, debauchery, and filth could not but be the re- 
sult. Their condition was but the veriest slavery, and 
the condition of the serf or negro stood out in bright 
contrast to theirs. The mortality was excessive, and 
the dread diseases rickets and scrofula passed by but 
few in their path. It was among this class that the 
horrors of hereditary disease had its chief hold, aided 
as it was by the repetition and accumulation of the 
same causes as first planted its seeds. The reports of 
all the many investigations showed that morality was 
almost unknown. It was not an uncommon thing, in 
the mines, for men to work perfectly naked in the 
presence of women ; who, in turn, were bare to their 
waists, and below covered only by a ragged pair of 
trousers. In the coal mines the condition of the chil- 
dren was even worse. According to the report of 1842 
on child-labor, it was estimated that fully one third o 
those employed in the coal mines of England were 
children under 18, and of these much more than one 
half were under 13. The facts revealed in this elabo- 
rate report of over 2000 pages, devoted chiefly to child- 
labor in coal mines, would be scarcely credible if they 
wete not supported by the best of authority, so fearful 
was the condition of the children found to be. Downin 
the depths of the earth they labored from 14 to 16 hours 
daily. The coal often lay in seams only 18 inches deep, 
and in these children crawled on their hands and feet, 
generally naked, and harnessed up by an iron chain 
and band around their waists, by which they either 
dragged or pushed heavily loaded cars of coal through 
these narrow ways. In nearly every case they were 
driven to work by the brutal miners, and beaten, and 
sometimes even killed. Law did not seem to reach to 
the Oe of a coal-pit. Thus these young infants 
labored their young lives out as if condemned to tor- 
ture for some crime. But it is useless to dwell longer 
on their condition. Volumes might be filled in por- 
traying their sufferings. Treated as brutes, they lived 
with no regard to morals, religion, education, or 
health, in a condition that will probably never be du- 
plicated. 

“The injustice of such a system could not long pass 
without criticism, and action was demanded of Par- 


liament to remedy or abate this social disease. To Sir 
Robert Peel, Sr., belongs the honor of 

first providing a measure for the relief 

of this evil. In r802 he commenced the First 


factory legislation by securing the S- * : 
sage of na apprentice bill. Srhis Bit, Legislation. 
altho of the most limited scope, and 

applying only to cotton factories, was 

then considered as a measure, radical if not revolu- 
tionary, This legislation then met with the bitterest 
opposition from the manufacturers and the political 
economists. Financial ruin to English manufacturers 
was predicted as the result of such interference, 
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“With the abolition of the apprenticeshi 
the law became inoperative, eae unrestricted hours of 
labor again became the rule, and the condition of the 
children became, if possible, even worse than before. 
sarge pd in 1815, Robert Peel again came to the 
front, and in that year secured the appointment of a 
committee to ‘inquire into the expediency of extend- 
ing the apprenticeship act to children of every de- 
cription.’ The result of this examination was pre- 
sented to Parliament in reports for the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818. The result of this was the passage of the 
Act of 1819. 

“The employment of children under 9 was for- 
bidden, and the hours of labor for those between 9 and 
16 were limited to r2 hours daily. In 182s a partial 
holiday was made compulsory for the children. a 1831 
night work was forbidden to all under 21, and rr hours 
a day was made a limit for those under 18. 

“Tn 1833 Lord Ashley (afterward Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) became the champion of the laborers by the in- 
troduction of a new bill, extending yet further the pro- 
visions of former acts. This act was the most sub- 
stantial step yet taken in this direction. Its principal 
provisions were: (1) The employment of children 
under 9 was forbidden. (2) The hours of labor for 
those between 9 and 13 were limited to8 hours a day. 
(3) The hours of labor for those under 18 engaged in 
worsted, hemp, tow, and linen-spinning should not ex- 
ceed 12 hoursa day, and night work was forbidden 
them. The most significant feature of this act, how- 
ever, was that relating to school attendance, and the 
appointment of inspectors to enforce the law. 

“In 1835 the employment of children under 10 in the 
mines was forbidden. These regulations were, how- 
ever, by various devices, persistently evaded. 

““ As the introduction and use of machinery became 
more general, and the subdivision of labor became 
more mirute, the employment of children became 
more extensive. The Parliamentary report of 1833 
estimated that out of 170,000 employees in the cotton 
mills in that year, 70,000 were children under 18. In 
1839 there were employed in the factories of Eng- 
land a total of 419,590 persons of all ages, and of these 
192,887, or mearly one half, were under 18 years of 
age. 

“In 1842, through the efforts of Lord Ashley, a 
commission was appointed to investigate the condi- 
tion of children employed in England, and in 1842 
was presented their first report, already referred to. 
In consequence of this report, the Act of 1843 was 

assed, which was the most important measure that 
faa up to that time been adopted. It applied to all 
laborers outside of agriculture. By it Hoalon: of 
contract’on the part of women was finally abol- 
ished. Women over 18 years of age were put in the 
Same category as young persons, and their toil lim- 
ited to 11 hours a day. hildren under 13 were not 
allowed to work more than six and a half hours a day, 
and, above all, attendance at school was required for 
the other half day asacondition of employment. By 
this act the restriction of child employment was re- 
duced to a uniform basis. It is difficult tomeasure the 
advancement thus given to the oppressed children. 
From this time on every working child in England 
spent as much time in school as in the workshop. 

“Tn 1847 Lord Ashley secured the passage of another 
act, carrying out his plan still more fully. This 
completed the reduction of the working time for 
children under 13 to 5 hours per day, and to 10 hours 
for all women and those minors between the ages of 
13 and 18. f 

“ During the following years until 1878 various acts 
were passed extending the provisions of former acts 
in one or another direction. Of these, the Factory 
Act of 1874 was the most important. By it the 
minimum age for the employment of children was 
raised to 1o. ‘ ‘ 5 

“In 1878 this long line of legislation was fittingly 
crowned by the act of that year. This act, entitled 
“An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Law Relating 
to Factories and Workshops’ amends 
and consolidates in one wide-embracing 
act all the ground covered by the 16 acts 

assed between 1802 and 1878, besides 
embracing, with some changes, the Pro- 
vision of the Public Health Act of 1875, 
and the Elementary Education Act of 
1876. It was prepared with the greatest care and full- 
ness, and furnishes an admirable code for factory 
regulation. Never before had the paternality of gov- 
ernment been so strongly declared, and never before 
had the right of the workmen to demand protection 
by the State against their employers been so distinctly 
The importance of this act, as setting 
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forth the present regulation of child labor in England, 
eh a closer survey. Its provisions are as fol- 
Ows: 

‘““(1) The hours of employment for children shall be 
as follows: those under ro shall not be employed at 
all, and those under 14 shall be employed only half 
time, either in the mornings or evenings, or on alter- 
nate days. (2) The hours of employmeht for youn 
persons (14 to 18) shall be from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7, of whic 
2 hours shall be devoted to meals, and on Saturdays 
all work shall cease for them at 1.30. (3) Adequate 
sanitary provisions are provided. (4) Also ample 
provisions against accidents. (5) A suitable number 
of inspectors and assistants are created to insure the 
due execution of the law. (6) Medical certificates of 
fitness for employment must be furnished by all under 
16. (7) Weekly certificates must be obtained from the 
proper authorities by the employers, showing the re- 
quired amount of school attendance for every child in 
their employ. j 

“The direct benefits resulting to the lower classes 
from this act cannot be equaled by any other act upon 
the rolls of Parliament. 

“It will be seen from this brief sketch, that the 
English factory system was one of slow growth and 
development. One restrictionafter another was placed 
upon the employer, until to-day the English laborer is 
more taken care of by the Government than in any 
other country, Prussia possibly excepted. It can be 
said of it, asofno other course of legislation, that its 
results have all been beneficial, not only to the em- 
ployees, but to the employers as well, as is now gener- 
ally admitted by them. Its results have more than 
justified the acts in every particular. In it can be 
traced the rise of many important principles in the 
science of the functions of government. This series 
of acts first established the right of the State to regu- 
late industry. It was the most important advance 
and attack that has yet been made upon the /azssez 
Jatre doctrine, that ‘the less government the better,’ 
so strongly insisted upon by the old economists. Al- 
tho every political economist who wrote before 
1850 was uncompromisingly opposed to this legislation, 
not one who has written since 1865 has ventured to 
deny the advisability of the Factory acts. 

‘““Tt is also characteristic of this earlier period, that 
the employers were unanimous in their opposition to 
any abridgment of their rights to employ children, 
and in this were supported in Parliament by such 
men of the school mentioned as John Bright, proud of 
thename of friend of the people; Lord Cobden and 
his associates, and many ofthe most distinguished of 
English statesmen. Every improvement in the con- 
dition of English labor was only obtained against the 
combined opposition of these two classes. Too much 
gence cannot be given to those men, Lord Ashley, 

obert Owen, Oastler, and others, who labored _un- 
ceasingly tosecure the passage of these acts. This 
change of front by the employers and economists is one 
ofthe most cheering signs of the time.” 


II. ConTINENTAL EvROPE. 


Of child labor in Germany, the report on that 
country of the (English) Royal Commission on 
Labor says: 


“The employment of child labor in Germany shows 
a considerable proportionate decrease as compared 
with the middle of thecentury, but at the same time a 
decided increase during the last few years. In 1853 
the number of children employed in Prussian factories 
WAS 32,000; 8000 were between g and 12 years of age, 
and 24,000 between 12 and 14. In 1888 and 1890 no 
children under 12 were to be found in 
Prussian factories, and the numbers of 
those between 12 and 14 were only 6225 
and 6636. The abuses attendant upon 
the employment of children in the middle 
of the century have been described by + aa 
Professor Thun, who states that in the textile indus- 
tries of Gladbach and Aix-la-Chapelle it was not un- 
usual to find children employed at only five or six 
years of age, and that the profits to be drawn from 
child labor of this kind were an encouragement to 
early marriages. In 1875, when an inquiry was made 
by the Federal Council into the question of the labor 
of women and children, the number of children em- 
ployed throughout the German empire was 88,000, 24. 
per cent. of whom were between 12 and 14, and 76 per 
cent. between 14 and 16. Cee he ee of child to adult 
labor was about 1to10. The weekly wages of chil- 
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dren between 12 and rq varied from 1 mark to 9marks; 
those of children between 14 and 16, from 13 marks to 
134 marks; the average wage of the first class was 3 
marks and that of the second 5 marks. : 

“Since 1882 the extent to which child labor is em- 
ployed can be computed from the reports of the fac- 
tory inspectors, which give the following results: 


Children | Young Per- 
YEAR. from sons from Total. 
r2 to 14. 14 to 16. 
14,600 1235543 138,143 
18,035 143,805 162,740 
18,882 135477 1545359 
21,035 1341589 155,642 
22,013 169,252 192,165 
275485 214,252 241,737 


“The great increase noticeable in 1890 is due in part 
to the inclusion of Alsace-Lorraine in that year; but 
even disregarding the ro7z children and 10,168 young 
persons employed in those provinces, the record for 
the nine years shows an increase of 80 per cent. in the 
employment of children, and 65.2 per cent. in that of 
young persons. The factory inspectors state that 
on the whole this increase is not disproportionate to 
that of adult labor; but Dr. Stieda is of opinion 
that adult labor has scarcely advanced at so rapid a 
rate.” ' ‘ 

According to the Industrial Code of 1891, based on the 
recommendations of the Berlin Conference, called by 
the emperor, children under 13 years of age cannot be 
employed in factories, and even if over 13 years of age 

they can only beemployed if freed from 

the necessity for schoolattendance. The 
hours for children under 14 years of age 
‘must not exceed six a day, with a pause 
of at least half an hour, and young per- 
sons between 14 and 16 must not work in 
factories more than 1o hours a day, with one hour’s in- 
terval in the middle of the day, and half an hour in the 
morning and afternoon. Young persons must not be 
employed on Sundays or holidays, nor during the 
hours fixed for religious instruction by the authorized 
priest or pastor. In the country children over 10 may 
be partially exempted from school attendance, and al- 
lowed to assist in open-air work, such as minding 
cattle; but.this partial exemption is in the hands of 
the school inspectors, and is not, as a rule, granted 
until the completion of the eleventh or twelfth year. 
No child may be employed until a labor card stamped 
by the authorities has been given to the employer stat- 
ingthe name, day and year of birth, and denomination 
to which the child belongs ; the name, calling, and resi- 
dence of the father or guardian, and the extent to 
which the child is still obliged to attend school. A list 
of all the children employed must be kept in every 
factory, and hung up, together with a statement of 
their hours, in the rooms in which they work. In cer- 
tain occupations of unusual danger or unhealthiness 
as mining, glass works, etc., the restrictions are still 
Soe Inspectors are appointed to enforce the 
aws. 

France, by the law of 1884, prohibited child labor un- 
der 12, and limited it to r2 hours; with specified intervals 
for rest and meals to those between 12 and 16. Night 
and Sunday work were prohibited to 
boys and to girls under ar. The govern- 
ment, however, had considerable power 
of exception and regulation. By the 
law of November a2, 1892, children under 
16 can only work ro hours a day, and 
from 16 to 18, 11 hours. Night work and work under- 
ground are prohibited to children and women. All 
child labor under 13 is prohibited. 

In Italy child labor is carried to a large extent, but 
an act of 1886 forbade the employment of children un- 

der nine in factories, mines, or quarries, 
and those under ro underground. Night 

Italy and thie toy Maghrib ot ein under 

. 12. uch an act shows, however, how 

Switzerland, evil conditions must have been and still 

are, particularly in the sulphur mines of 

. Sicily. Switzerland has better laws;> 

women, girls and boys under 14 cannot be employed 

at night, nor can any child work in factories under 14. 

Subiect to these restrictions, child labor is said to be 
very common 1n Switzerland, 
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In crowded Belgium, the conditions are frightful. 
Large numbers of children are employed in tex- 
tile industries, and even in such un- 
healthly trades as glass-blowing ; but : 
the worst conditions prevail in the Belgium. 
mines. In 1891, Belgium had 4439 wom- 
en and girls of over 16 and 2742 girls 
under 16 employed in above-ground mines, and 23,008 
women and girls above 16, with 683 girls under 16, em- 
ployed in underground mines. By a law which came 
into force January 1, 1892, the employment of women 
and children under 21 years of ageis prohibited. _ 

In vol. iv. of the Reports on the Labor Question 
(Brussels, 1388, P 15), we read in the testimony that 
a young girl of 17 testified to going down into the 
mine at 5 A.M. and coming up sometimes at 9 and 
sometimes at1r P.M. She said she loaded 60 to 70 cars 
per day, and fetched her empty cars from 150 to 300 ft- 
The earnings of these women are reported at 36 to 4o 
cents per day. One woman said her husband earned 
$2.60 per week, and her boy 16 cents per day. 

Sweden, by a law of 1883, forbids employment of all 
under 12, and limits the work of children under 14 
to six hours, and under 16 to 12 hours. Night work 
is forbidden to all under 18. Denmark, 
by a law of 1873, forbids the employ- 


ment of children under 1o. Holland Other 
in 1874 forbade the employment of 
children under 12 save in domestic ser- Countries. 


vice and agricultural labor. Russia in 
1884 forbade night work to women and 
all persons under 17. Children from 1o to 12 may 
only be employed in specified industries, and from 12 
to 15 all limited to eight hours per day. 

Austria forbids the employment of children in fac- 
tories under 14. Night work is forbidden to women 
and all under 16. 


Ill. THe Untrep STATEs. 


Concerning child labor in the United States, 
one of the best statements is Mrs. Florence 
Kelly’s tract, Our Totling Children (written 
under her former name, Mrs. Wischnewetsky), 
from which we condense the following, supple- 
menting it by later statements. Mrs. kelly 
says: ‘ 


“There was a time in the history of the country 
when every child was a child, granted asits birthright 
ample time in which to grow to manhood or woman- 
hood, and required to work only by the exigencies cf 
family life on the paternal farm. That was in the 
early days, before the capitalistic system of produc- 
tion had developed in the new country, while work was 
still done chiefly for ek ger uses, and not exclu- 
sively for exchange and profit. To-day the working 
man’s child is a drudge from its babyhood. The chil- 
dren of the clothing makers in New York City begin 
work at four years of age, their labor power being 
available, under the sweating system of tenement- 
house manufacture, for picking out basting threads. 

“The conditions under which children work are 
fraught with danger to lifeand limb, to health, morals 
and intelligence. It is necessary to take up each of 
the dangers in its order; first, then, the 
danger to life from fire. 


‘In 1888 Inspector White, of Massachu- Dan 
setts, said: ‘It would be very little use Life tr se 
to put a fire-escape on a powder house, ee 
and hundreds of the buildings now oc- Fire, 


cupied for tenement and lodging-houses 

would, under favorable circumstances, 

burn down so quickly as to render nearly useless any 
means of escape that can be provided, The late fire in 
a tenement-house (factory) in New York is a striking 
example of the terrible results of such methods of con- 
struction’ (Second Annual Convention of Factory /n- 
spectors, June, 1888, pp. 37, 39)- 

“Speaking of Ohio factories, Chief Inspector Dorn 
says: ‘It is somewhat difficult to speak with calmness. 
of men who, while liberally insuring their property 
against fire, so that in case of such a visitation—a dan- 
ger always imminent—their pockets shall not suffer, 
will not spend a dollar for the security of the lives of” 
those by whose labor they profit’ (Report Second An- 
—- eet aar i factory dnspectors of America, Jane, 
1888, p. 19). 

“Inspector Schaubert, of New York, reports: ‘I find 
some fire-escapes made of gas-pipe bent and driven 
into the wall, that would require a trapeze performer- 
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toascend them. For instance, in Rochester are two 
buildings seven stories high. In one there are usually 
zs0 and inthe other about 270 female operatives em- 
ployed on the top floors. But one stairway in each 
connects the various stories. In the rear of these 
structures, I find these gas-pipe arrangements for fire- 
escapes. . . . Another alleged fire-escape is that in the 
rear of a certain Laee sem house. About 60 females 
are here employed on the fifth floor. Only one narrow 
Staircase runs from the top of the building tothe street, 
and in the rear a straight ladder extends from the top 
to the second floor. This ladder would be almost 
valueless in case a panic should seize the work- 
women’ (Second Annual Report Factory Inspectors of 
New York, 1887, p. rrr). 

‘* Even in Massachusetts, according to Commissioner 
White, ‘the statutes in this regard (¢. e., precaution 
against loss of life by fire) are less definite in their pro- 
visions, and there is less inthem to guide the inspector, 
than in any other laws which we are called upon to en- 
force’ (Report Second Annual Convention Factory 
Inspectors of America, June, 1888, p. 37) : 

“To aggravate the danger of fire, there is a very gen- 
eral practice of locking the work-room doors. 

aS ‘Imagine,’ says Inspector Dorn, of Ohio, ‘a large 
building filled with work people—men, women, and 
children—all the doors closed, the custodian of the 
keys absent, all means of egress cut off. In what peril 
would those people be in case of fire!’ 

““ Children are employed in vast numbers in mills of 
many kinds intending steam-driven machinery. They 
are therefore especially exposed to danger of explo- 
sion. Of boiler explosions, Factory Inspector Dorn, of 
Ohio, says: ‘The number of lives annually lost by the 
explosion of steam boilers is so great that it seems al- 
most incredible that the State has done nothing toward 
securing“a proper inspection of sonecessary and yet so 
dangerous an adjunct of our manufacturing industries.’ 

“The National Association of Stationary Engineers 
furnish the following information in their address: 
* We believe that the frequent killing and maiming of 
people by the explosion of steam boilers is unneces- 
sary ; that it can and should be entirely prevented ; we 
have the evidence that our membership, numbering 
several thousand operating engineers, doesnot furnish 
a single one chargeable with the rupture or explosion 
of a boiler while under steam pressure. We ask that 
the prime cause of boiler explosions be removed, by 
enacting laws preventing the ignorant, drunken, un- 
skillful from taking charge; that the law shall only 
permit the skillful, sober, and competent to take charge 
of this terribly destructive explosive. During the 
past 12 months a record has been kept of boiler explo- 
sions, comprising only those published by the daily 
press and others, that came to the knowledge of our 
members and were reported to the secretary of the so- 
ciety. Fromthese reports we can give the following 
aggregates: Number of boiler explosions, 496 3; number 
of deaths, 697; number of injured, many fatally, 1273. 
Thus with incomplete returns we have 1970 people 
killed, maimed, or crippled, all resulting from igno- 
rance, intemperance, and avarice.’ 

“« The records of death and mutilation inflicted by ma- 
chinery are defective everywhere, and the effort to 

obtain adequate data is new, even in 
rere aomnger © ae eng peso to 
ublish ar official record, however in- 
} Unguarded Reeicte for one full year, of all acci- 
| Machinery. dents toemployees reported to the State 
J factory inspectors, was made simulta- 
neously in Massachusetts,New York,and 
New Jersey, and is embraced in the inspectors’ reports 
of those States for 1887. Asimilarattempt is embraced 
in the report of the factory inspectors of Ohio for 1888. 
This record is in no case even approximately full, be- 
cause the lawrequiring employers to report isnowhere 
adequately enforced. Yet the official data, with their 
descriptions of the killed and wounded, rival the rec- 
ords of actual warfare, and sustain the metaphor of 
the battlefield of vegear spt he Altho in these lists the 
ages of the slain are not always given, the ‘accidents’ 
to children are known to be so numerous that Professor 
Hadley, while Commissioner of Labor Statistics for 
Connecticut, expressed his official opinion that this 
subject required special legislation. - A 

“Inspector Wade, of Massachusetts, prefacing his 
statement with the assurance that ‘there has been a 
steady decrease both in the number and severity of 
accidents from unguarded machinery,’ proceeds to 
report 638 accidents to 642 persons, iucluding 23 fatal 


accidents, 62 injuries to hands, 53 toarms, 224 to fingers, 
29 to thumbs, 38 to legs, 4o to feet, 29 to heads, besides 
a large number unspecified (Annual Report District 


Police, 1887, PP. 37-47) 
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“In his first report for 1887, p. 27, Inspector Connally, 
of New York, says: 

“*Tt is no uncommon thing to see children working 
minus a hand or fingers, and twice during our brief 
term of office we have been in the factories where boys 
were injured by having their hands bruised by the 
machinery. In one New York City factory five chil- 
dren have been injured in four months,’ 

“The machines used for stamping metal are extreme- 
ly dangerous, and boys and girls are chiefly employed 
at them. One day, in the office of the factory, the in- 
spector met a boy looking for work who had lost two 
fingers where previously employed. Whenasked why 
he did not return to work where he was injured, he 
said that the loss of his fingers made him useless to 
his former employer. 

“« The time taken to clean the machinery is not con- 
sidered by a few employers as a part of the regular 
working time, and they require the operatives to clean 
it aftershutting down. Probably one third of the acci- 
dents occurring are caused by cleaning the machinery 
while in motion.’ 

‘So says Inspector Fell, of New Jersey, adding: 

“*Tt is too much the practice of the management of 
factories for the purpose of saving five minutes of time, 
rather than stop the machinery, to allow (if they do not 
command) boys as well as men to replace a belt which 
has slipped off a pulley, while the driving shaft giving 
the power to the pulley is running at full speed; or 
oftener, to shut down to half speed, which is a danger- 
ous practice, and should receive the fullest condem- 
nation. 

“The number of accidents occurring daily through 
unprotected machinery is really frightful. It is estimat- 
ed that from’ so to 60 persons are killed or injured daily 
through accidents occurring by operating buzz-saws, 
We frequently read of young girls having their scalps 
torn off, boys having their fingers and arms cut off, or 
injured ; death by being carried around shafting and 
so on, and yet almost all these frightful occurrences 
might be prevented by the strong arm of the_law.’ 
(TZ jird Annual Report Inspectors Factories and Work- 
shops, State af New Jersey, 1885, p. 29.) 

The dangers to health and morals besetting the 
working child, though less sensationally conspicuous 
than the danger of death by fire and explosion, are 
neither less deadly nor less widespread. 
They are most hideously visible in the 
tenement-houses of such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, but every manufacturing commu- 
nity has its own share of havoc wrought 
upon the health and purity of the chil- 
dren of the working class. 

‘““New York State taking the lead in manufactures, 
both in the amount of capital invested and the number 
and importance of its establishments as well as popu- 
lation, New York, as the ‘ epitome of the nation,’ natu- 
rally forms the greatest market for child labor, and 
presents the most perfect types of its employment. 

“Commissioner & F. Peck, in his report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of New York for 1884, p. 145, Says: 

“«The employment by parents of children of tender 
age in the tenement-house cigar factories of New York 
City furnishes one of the strongest arguments present- 
ed in favor of the enactment of stringent and effective 
laws against the evil of enforced employment of chil- 
dren at laborious, unhealthy, and immoral callings, 
in many cases to satisfy the greed of those who by 
nature are intrusted with all that pertains to their 
present or future welfare, and who should be compelled 
by law to provide for the health, the morals, and the 
educational training of their offspring.’ 

“The following is sworn testimony of cigar-workers, 
taken from the same report (pp. 171, 162): 

“* All the children in tenement-houses work. 
seen those of nine and ro years old at work.’ 

“*T have seen children employed in tenement-house 
cigar factories varying in age from six years, I should 
say, to 14; they have been kept from school and been 
obliged to work almost any length of time without 
any regulations as to time, and barely have time to go 
through with their meals. ... They were often com- 
pelled to remain in rooms which were overcrowded 
with adults, where decency was a strange factor, 
morality unknown, and where, in the heated term of 
the year, the adults were almost nude.’ 

“Inspector Connally, in his factory report for 1887, 
Pp. 26, Says: P 

“<The workshops occupied by contracting manufac- 
turers of clothing, or sweaters, as they are called, are 
foul in the extreme. Noxious gases emanate from 
all corners. The buildings are ill-smelling from cellar 
to garret. The water-closets are used alike by males 
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and females, and usually stand in the room where the 
work is done. The people are huddled together too 
closely for comfort, even if all other conditions were 
excellent. And when this state of things is taken into 
consideration, with the painfully long hours of toil 
which the poverty-stricken victims of the contractors 
must endure, it seems wonderful that there exists a 
human being that could stand it for a month and live.’ 

“Lest any one should suppose that the industrial con- 
ditions of New York are peculiar, local, worse than 
those of other American communities, I quote testimo- 
ny covering several States, and showing that the evils of 
the exploitation of labor are inherent in the system of 
production by exploitation, and appear wherever that 
system develops. 

“In his report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
Massachusetts for 1881, Mr. Carroll D. Wright said 


(p. 466) . ; , : 

“*Tn our cotton mills especially, the women and chil- 
dren largely exceed the men, being often from two 
thirds to five sixths of the whole, and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. And what are these women and 
children but the very weakest and most dependent of 
all the people?’ 

“ An operative testifies : 

“*Voung girls from 14 and upward learn more 
wickedness in one year than they would in five years 
out of a mill.’ 

“The following is taken from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of Wisconsin for 1888, p. 264 : 

‘«¢ Janesville Cotton Manufacturing Company. I went 
to these mills some time ago, and found several children 
whom I suspected of being underz2z yearsofage. The 
company promised to discharge them, and] haveevery | 
reason to think that they have done so. But there are 
some 300 women and children who are working 1114 
to 12 hours per day and night, the night being the 
time most of the children are employed. It isa hard 
place to work; young persons cannot stand the strain 
and long hours. Child laboris the main feature; there 
are many of them under 14 years of age, and all have 
to work 11% hours. The thermometer (I am told by 
an employee) averages in the heated term about 108 
degrees. There are plenty of openings for light and 
air, but if there is too much air stirring, the windows 
must be left closed on account of blowing the cotton. 
The dressing-room thermomecer runs (I am told) as 
high as 140 degrees, and averages r1ro to 120 degrees. 
(Men work here eight to ro hours aday.) Iam told 
by employees that girls who have worked here since 
last September are quitting on account of loss of 
health caused by hard work and long hours; they can- 
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not stand the intense heat at night, and they cannot get 
sufficient sleep in the daytime.’ as 

“Mr. Fassett, Commissioner of Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor for Ohio, says in his report for 1887, p. 9 

“¢T have found boys x2 and 14 years old strug: ling 
fora livelihood inaroom heated . 20 degrees Pahscakes 

‘““Working children know nothing of the education 
of happy home life. Many of them are orphans, for the 
average life of the working man is short 
at best, and the ‘accidents’ involved in 
scores of occupations rob a very large 
number of children of paternal care and 
support. Then the widowed mother is 
obliged to turn home into a laundry or 
go out to work. Home life is lost. 

“So much for the home training of our working chil- 
dren. Now asto the schools. Scores of thousands of 
American-born children under 16 years of age are earn- 
ing their bread to-day who have never entered a school- 
room. I am not speaking of the negro illiteracy of the 
South, but of the great manufacturing States of the 
North. For thousands of these children there are no 
schools provided. New York and Philadelphia have 
not even an accurate census of the schooi population 
upon which to base calculation of the school accommo- 
dations necessary. Superintendent McAllister, of 
Philadelphia, believes that 10,000 children of that 
wealthiest of cities are out of school because there are 
no schools provided for them. And he has shown in 
his report for 1888 that 4716 children attending school 
are unprovided with desks. A like story comes from 
Chicago, and from every large manufacturing com- 
munity outside of Massachusetts. 

“The New Jersey Compulsory School Law especially 
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\.exempts from its provisions those cities which have not 


provided sufficient school accommodations, thus put- 
ting a premium for manufacturing communities where 
child labor is a tempting commodity, upon failure to 
provide adequate schools. 

“Mr. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of Public 
Education for New York, says in his report of 1888 : 

““* There is a large uneducated class in the State, and 
our statistics show that it is growing larger. ‘The at- 
tendance upon the schools does not keep pace with the 
advance in population.” 

Thus far Mrs. Kelly, writing in 1887. The Seventh 
Special Report of the United States Com- 
misstoner of Labor (Carroll D. Wright), 
1894, upon slums (p. 76), gives the follow- 
ing table of the proportion of children in 
the slums at work and at school (based 
on a canvas of 83,8$2 people): 


Slums, 


OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN CHILDREN OF EACH CON- 


DITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHILDREN AT | CHILDREN AT | CHILDREN AT TERRE ee TOTAL OF ALL 
OME, RK, sc —ipeety ive: N 
HOME WORK SCHOOL. AT SCHOOL. CHILDREN, 
NATIVITY. é 
Num-| Per | Num-/} Per | Num-{| Per | Num-]| Per | Num-]| Per 
ber. cent. ber, cent. ber. cent, ber. cent. ber. cent. 
BALTIMORE. 
Native born 962 30.60 I 
V 30. 32 4.20 2,049 65.17 I +0 I 100,00 
Foreign born.. 234 29.66 89 11.28 "463 58.68 3 38 bao 100.00 
CLES a rR CO CIYOREG LODE RSE: 1,196 30.41 221 5.62 2,512 63.87 4 Be) 39933 100,00 
CHICAGO, ‘ ; 
Native born........... 689 29.22 51 2.16 1,58 
N VE DOTN. ccc eee eeesseeeeessees o 5 * 3589 67.39 29 I.2 2,358 100.00 
Foreign born 396 26.17 139 9-19 922 Goi0K 56 Rig ass 100.00 
Mie cliC Ree As pre seh eve viele Thiadsex 1,085 28.03 1g0 4.91 2,511 64.87 85 2.19 3,871 100,00 
NEW YORK. ‘ « . 
18.04 9 2.59 | 2,740 | 78.85 18 +52 | 31475 | 100.00 
18.69 323 15.59 1,325 63.98 36 1.74 2,071 100.00 
18.28 413 7-45 | 4,065 | 73.30 54 +97. | 53546 | 100.00 
PHILADELPHIA, 4 
Native born 
V aj Sa 6.95 hiessiee uivieie® SUN AISIRTs 433 23.14 57 3-05 1,374 73-44 7 237 1,871 100.00 
MORE PDOs accastsaaonsantereecs 255 16.1 227 14-35 1,082 | 68.39 18 I.14 1,582 100,00 
Celso vaeveinats oa Re ae sseveeasast 688. | to.qa: | aba |) Beaa Il aeumeminlll peeets mttimae cum aml anneesnn /cear ey an anennane 
To seas 688 19.92 284 8.23 2,456 | 71.13 25 +72 39453 100.00 


(See SLUMS.) 
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IV. Economic BEarinc. 


It is sometimes said that child labor is neces- 
sary to eke out the parents’ wages; but the 
real result is to lower the parents’ wages. 

Professor Richard T. Ely, in his J/ntroduction 
to Political Economy, says (p. 221): 


“ Among the striking evidences of the truth of the 
standard of life, as the norm for wages, the fact is es- 
pecially noteworthy that, as a rule, it seems to fail to 
benefit the laboring population on the whole, and for 
any length of time, for the wife and children to earn 
money, even apart from all other considerations than 
mere money-getting. The world over, when it be- 
comes customary for the wife, or wife and children, to 
work in factories, it very soon becomes necessary for 
them to do so to support the family. The wages of 
the head of the family and the earnings of the entire 
family, as before, just maintain the standard of com- 
fort among that class of the population. Professor 
E. W. Bemis has called attention to the fact that in the 
textile industries of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
where the women and children work, the earnings of 
the efitire family are no larger than in otherindustries, 
like those in metal, in western Connecticut, where 
only the men work.” 


The Inspector of Factories for New Jersey, in 
his second annual report (1884, p. 19), says: 
“The employment of children has increased 
with the reduction of wages, and the employ- 
ment of adults has decreased with the employ- 
ment of children.”’ 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in the sixth an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Labor of Massa- 
chusetts, says (p. 51): 

“There seems, within recent times, to have occurred 
a change in the relation of wages to support, so that, 
more and more, the labor of the whole family becomes 
mecessary to the support of the family ; that, in the 
majority of cases, working men in the commonwealth 
do not support their families by their individual earn- 
ings alone. The fathers rely, or are forced to depend, 
upon their children for from one quarter to one third 
oF. the entire family earnings, and the children under 
15 years of age supply by their labor from one eighth 
to one sixth of the total family earnings.” 

Socialists argue that child labor is the result 
of competition. Says the American Fabian 
(April, 1895) : 

“Child labor is the result of competition. Under 
competition the employer must employ the cheapest 
labor that will produce the required quantity and 

uality of work. Machinery enables small girls to do 
the work formerly done by skilled men. In making 
paper four men and six girls can now do work formerly 
done by roo men, and do it better. In the jewelry 
trade one boy and a machine, in a day, can turn out 
gooo pairs of gold sleeve-buttons” (D. A. Wells, Recent 
Economic Changes, Pp. 53)- 


V. LEGISLATION. 


The following summary of legislation on child 
labor in the United States is taken from the re- 
port on the United States of the (English) Royal 
Commission on Labor(1892), being the latest com- 
pilation available. Yetit must be remembered 
that this legislation is constantly changing, 
tho this progress has been temporaril 
checked by the fact that an Illinois act to limit 
the work of women factory employees to eight 
hours a day was decided (March 15, 1895} to be 
unconstitutional by the Illinois Supreme Court. 
(See Jupiciary.) Says the English report (p. 
31): 

“In Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, no child under 13 may be employed; in 
New York the minimum age is 14; in Maine and Ohio 


itis x2, and in New Jersey it is 12 for boys and 14 for 
girls, ‘Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Tennessee allow 
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no child under r2 to be employed in a mine, while 
in Indiana r2 is the limit in some industries, and wina 
mine. The same limit is fixed in Colorado and Illinois 
for children in mines. The age below which children 
may not be employed at all is fixed at 10 in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. In New 
Hampshire a child of 12 may not be employed unless 
it has attended school the whole of the last school 
year, Acchild of * must have attended school for 6 
months, and one of 16 for 3 months during the year 
alpen J its employment, and all such children must 

e able to read and write. In Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Isl- 
and and Vermont children of 14 must not be employed 
unless they have attended school for a period:in the 
preceding year varying from 12 to 20 weeks in the 
different States. In Colorado, Kansas, Maine, and 
New Jersey there is a similar provision in the first two 
States as regards children of 16, and in the last two as 
regards those of r5. The hours of labor for children 
are restricted to ro in Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
and South Dakota, Virginia, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Vermont, and to 8 in Connecticut, 
Alabama, and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts they may 
not exceed 58 a week. Very many of the regulations 
concerning child labor are, however, ineffective, 
owing to a lack of sufficient and competent inspectors. 
Where the acts are enforced, as in Massachusetts, the 
result is encouraging. Between 1882 and 1890 thenum- 
ber of children under 14 years of age employed in 
Massachusetts decreased fully 70 per cent., and a con- 
siderable reduction was reported from Maine when 
the act had been in force only one year.” 


Says Mrs. Kelly, in the tract above men- 
tioned : 

“The legislation needed is of the simplest but 
most comprehensive description. We need to 
have: 1. The minimum age for work fixed at 
16. 2. School attendance made 
compulsory to the same age. 3. 
Factory inspectors and truant offi- 
cers, both men and women, 
equipped with adequate salaries 
and traveling expenses, charged : 
with the duty of removing children from mill 
and workshop, mine and store, and placing 
them at school. 4. Ample provision for school 
accommodations. Money supplied by the State 
through the school authorities for the support of 
such orphans, half orphans and children of the 
unemployed as are now kept out of school by 
destitution. 

“Any provision less than this will share the 
defects of our present deplorable measures, 
whose very meagerness makes enforcement im- 
possible. It is impossible to ascertain which 
children have gone to school 10, 12, 14, 16, or 
20 weeks, as different States provide. But when 
all children are compelled to go to school all the 
school year, there will be no difficulty in verify- 
ing from the school records the statements of 
parents, children and teachers, with reference to 
the age and past attendance of a child applying 
for work, and claiming to be beyond the com- 
pulsory school age. . 

“So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
neither the women of the nation nor our philan- 
thropic bodies have thus far taken steps toward 
the emancipation of our toiling child slaves, ex- 
cept the women’s organization of Chicago in co- 
operation with the Woman’s Alliance of Illinois, 
and Mrs. Leonora Barry, of the Knights of 
Labor. With these exceptions, all the noble 
struggle of half a century for the rescue of our 
toiling children seems to have been confined to 
the labor unions and to the bureaus of statistics 
of labor, which have themselves been created 


What is 
Needed. 
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year by year by the efforts of the working men 
since 1869.”’ 

References: Among the best are: Two Prize Es- 
says on Child Labor, by William F., Willoughby, A.B., 
and Miss Clare de Graffenreid (American Economic 
Association, Baltimore) ; Our Torling Children, a tract 
by Mrs. Florence Kelly (Wischnewetzky) (Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association, Chicago). The 
best reports on child labor are found in the Labor Re- 
ports of Connecticut (1885), Massachusetts (1874 and 
1891), Michigan (1887) ; Minnesota (1889-90), New York 
(1890), Rhode Island (z891). See also reports on the 
various countries .of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Labtbr. Among the best articles on child labor are: 
Little Laborers of New York City, by C. L. Brace 
(Har per’s, 47321); Children in Coal Mines of England 
(Eclectic, 76: 201; Quarterly Review, 70:158 ; Westmin- 
ster Review, 38: 86); Children in Factories (Quarterly 
Review, 67:171); Clildren’s Labor : a Problem, by E. E. 
Brown (Atlantic Monthly, 46: 787); Commdtsston on 
Limployments of Children (Quarterly Review, 119 : 364) ; 
Child Labor : a Symposium (Arena, 1894, vol. 10, p. 117). 


CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (xée FRANCIS), 
was born in Medford, Mass., February 11, 1802. 
Miss Francis attended the common schools and 
studied with her brother, Rev. Convers Fran- 
cis, D.D. When 17 years old she saw an article 
in the North American Review discussing the 
field offered to the novelist by early New Eng- 
land history, and she immediately wrote the 
first chapter of a novel entitled Hodomok, and 
finished it in six weeks, and published it (Cam- 
bridge, 1821). From this time until her death 
she wrote continually. She taught in Medford 
and Watertown, Mass., till she married, in 1828. 
She began in 1826 the publication of the /zve- 
nile Miscellany, the first monthly periodical 
for children issued in the United States. 

In 1831 both Mr. and Mrs. Child became deep- 
ly interested in the subject of slavery. Mrs. 
Child’s Appeal for that Class of Americans 
called African (Boston, 1833) was the first anti- 
slavery work published in America in book 
form, and was followed by several smaller 
works on the same subject. Mrs. Child had to 
endure social ostracism, but from this time was 
a steady champion of anti-slavery. On the es- 
tablishment by the American Anti-slavery So- 
ciety of the Vatzonal Anti-Slavery Standard, 
in New York City, in 1840, she became its edi- 
tor and conducted it till 1843, when her husband 
took the place of editor-in-chief, and she acted 
as his assistant till May, 1844. In1859she wrote 
a letter of sympathy to John Brown, then a pris- 
oner at Harper’s Ferry, offering her services as 
a nurse, and enclosing the letter in one to Gov- 
ernor Wise. Brown replied, declining her offer, 
but asking her to aid his family, which she did. 
She also received a letter of courteous rebuke 
from Governor Wise, and a singular epistle 
from the wife of Senator Mason, author of the 
_ Fugitive Slave Law, threatening her with fu- 
ture damnation. Shereplied to both in her best 
vein, and the whole series of letters was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form (Boston, 1860), and had 
a circulation of 300,000. She also wrote two 
small tracts on the Fugitive Slave Law and 
Emancipation in the British West Indies. 
During her latter years she contributed freely to 
aid the national soldiers in the Civil War, and 
afterward to help the freedmen. She died in 
Wayland, Mass., October 20, 1880: 


Mrs. Child’s works are voluminous and treat of a 
great variety of subjects. Besides those already men- 
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tioned are the following: The Rebels; 07, Boston before 
the Revolution; The American Frugal Housewife 
(1829); Zhe tse: Nurse, or companion of The fri- 
gal Housewife; The Mother's Book and The Girl's 
Own Book (1831); History of Woman (1835) ; Biog- 
raphies of Good Wives (1833); The Oaszs (1834); he 
Anti-slavery Catechism eee Authentic Narra- 
tives of American Slavery (1838); The Evils of Slavery 
and the Cure of Slavery (1836) ; Philothea - A Grecian 
Romance (1845); Letters from New_York (2 vols., 
1843-44); Fact and Fiction (1846); Flowers for Chil- 
dren (1852); Isaac T. Hopper: a True Life (1853) ; The 
Progress of Religious Ideas through Successwvwe Ages 
(3 vols., 1855) ; Autumnal Leaves: Sketches tm Prose and 
Wine (7857) Looking toward Sunset (1864); The Freed- 
( 


man’s Book (1865); and The Romance of the Republic 
(1867). 

CHILD-SAVING. See DerrenpENtT CHIL- 
DREN. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION.—The_ gen- 
eral subject of immigration into the United 
States is considered under the article Immicra- 
TION, but there is, or has been, one class of im- 
migration into the United States which should 
be considered separately. The inhabitants of 
China up to 4o years ago were so averse to 
leave their native land that Chinese immigration 
scarcely existed. The total number of natives 
of China reported as having arrived in the 
United States before 1851 was 46. In 1854 the 
number of arrivals of this race increased to over 
13,000. The immigration of the Chinese has 


since been : 
Chinese 
Immigrants. 


The increasing number of Chinese laborers 
early excited fear and aroused opposition on the 
Pacific coast. 


Some of the objections to the Chinese as permanent 
residents of this country were stated by Justice Field 
of the United States Supreme Court in a judicial opin- 
ion delivered in California in September, 1882. He said: 
“Tt was discovered that the physical characteristics 
and habits of the Chinese prevented their assimilation 
with our people. Conflicts between them and our 
people, disturbing to the peace of the country, followed 
as a matter of course, and were of frequent occur- 
rence. Chinese laborers, including in that designation 
not merely those engaged in manual labor, but those 
skilled In some art or trade, in a special manner inter- 
fered with the industries and business of this State 
Their frugal habits, the absence of families, their abil- 
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ity to live in narrow quarters without a parent injury 

to health, their contentment with smal gains and the 

simplest fare gave them great advantages in the 

struggle with our laborers and mechanics, whoalways 

and properly seek something more from 

their labors than sufficient for a bare 

Cheap Labor, livelihood, and must have and should 

have something for the comforts of a 

home and the education of their chil- 

: dren. A restriction upon the immigra- 

tion of such laborers was therefore felt throughout this 

State to be necessary if we would prevent the degra- 

dation of labor and preserve all the benefits of ourciv- 
ilization.” 

Other objections to the presence of the Chinese on 
the Pacific coast were allegations of unhealthful, vi- 
cious, and corrupting practices. Public feeling was 
aroused, and many attacks on them occurred in San 
Francisco and other cities. Restrictive measures were 
adopted by the city authorities designed to prevent the 
Chinese from carrying on their usual avocations. 
Some of these measures were oppressive enough to be 
rebuked by the local courts. A wide difference of 
opinion existed in various parts of the country as tothe 
justness of some of the complaints and the necessity of 
forbidding the further importation of Chinese laborers. 

A committee of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives investigated the sub- 
ject in 1876 and 1877, and made a report recom- 
mending legislation to restrain the incoming of 
Asiatic populations. The Chinese Government 
had never greatly favored the emigration of its 
subjects, and little difficulty in modifying the 
treaty with China was experienced in 1880, when, 
_ In response to the urgent appeals from the in- 
habitants of the Pacific coast, an effort was made 
to limit the immigration of Chinese laborers. 
The Burlingame treaty of 1868 had provided 
for free emigration and immigration, but the 
modified treaty permitted the limitation or sus- 
pension by the United States Government of 
the coming or residence in the United States of 
Chinese laborers, but the absolute prohibition 
of such immigration was forbidden. 

After excited discussion Congress passed in 
1882 a bill suspending for 20 years the coming 
into the United States of Chinese laborers. The 
bill was vetoed by President Arthur, but a mod- 
ified act fixing the limit of suspension at 10 
years became a law. The Chinese who had 
already become residents of the country were 
not disturbed, and those who wished to make 
visits to China with the intention of returning 
hither were furnished with passports. The sus- 
pension of immigration related only to laborers, 
a term which has been construed to include 
skilled workmen. | : 

Nevertheless, this law was not considered 
sufficient by the Pacific coast, and in 1892 Con- 

ess was induced to pass a law not only for- 
bidding Chinese immigration, but to exclude 
those now here except under certain conditions. 

The following is the full text of ‘‘ an act to 

rohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States,’’ passed by the fifty-second Con- 
gress, approved by President Harrison May 5, 
1892, and commonly called the ‘‘ Geary Law”’ : 

“ Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of PEIRCE: 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all laws now in force prohibiting and 
regulating the coming into this country of Chinese per- 
sons and persons of Chinese descent are hereby con- 
tinued in force for a period of 10 years from the pas- 
sage of this act. ; 

“Sec. 2, That any Chinese person or person of 
Chinese descent, when convicted and adjudged under 
any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be orre- 
main in the United States, shall be removed from the 
United States to China, unless he or they shall make it 
appear to the justice, judge, or commissioner before 
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whom he or they are tried that he or they are subjects 
or citizens of some other country, in which case he or 
they shall be removed from the United States to such 
country: Provided, that in any case where such other 
country of which such Chinese person shall claim to be 
a citizen or subject shall demand any tax asa condition 
of the removal of such person to that country, he or she 
shall be removed to China, 

“Sec. 3. That any Chinese person or person of 
Chinese descent arrested under the provisions of this 
act or the acts hereby extended shall be adjudged to 
be unlawfully within the United States, unless such 
person shall establish, by affirmative proof, to the sat- 
isfaction of such justice, judge, or commissioner, his 
lawful right to remain in the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That any such Chinese person or person 
of Chinese descent convicted and adjudged to be not 
lawfully entitled to be or remain in the United States 
shall be imprisoned at hard labor fora period of not 
exceeding one year and thereafter removed from the 
United States, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 5, That after the passage of this act on an ap- 
plication to any judge or court of the United States in 
the first instance for a writ of habeas corpus, by a 
Chinese person seeking to land in the United States, to 
whom that privilege has been denied, no bail shall be 
allowed, and such application shall be heard and deter- 
mined promptly without unnecessary delay. 

“Sec. 6. And it shall be the duty of all Chinese 
laborers within the limits of the United States, at the 
time of the passage of this act, and who are entitled to 
remain in the United States, to apply to the collector 
of internal revenue of their respective districts, within 
one year after the passage of this act, for a certificate 
of residence, and any Chinese laborer, within the lim- 
its of the United States, who shall neglect, fail, or re- 
fuse to comply with the provisions of this act, or who 
after one year from the passagé@ hereof, shall be found 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, without 
such certificate of residence, shall be deemed and ad- 
judged to be unlawfully within the United States, and 
may be arrested by any United States customs offi- 
cial, collector of internal revenue, or his 
deputies, United States marshal, or his 
deputies, and taken before a United The Geary 
States judge, whose duty it shall be to Law 
order that he be deported from the : 
United States as hereinbefore provided, 
unless he shall establish clearly to the 
satisfaction of said judge, that by reason of accident, 
sickness, or other unavoidable cause he has been una- 
ble to procure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of 
the court, and by at least one credible white witness, 
that he was a resident of the United States at the time 
of the passage of this act; and if, upon the hearing, it 
shall appear that he is so entitled toa certificate it shall 
be granted upon his paying thecost. Should itappear 
that said Chinaman had procured a certificate which 
has been lost or destroyed, he shall be detained and 
judgment suspended a reasonable time to enable him 
to procure a duplicate from the officer granting it, and 
in such cases the cost of said arrest and trial shall be 
in the discretion of the court. And any Chinese person 
other than a Chinese laborer, having a right to be and 
remain in the United States, desiring such certificzte 
as evidence of such right, may apply for and receive 
the same without Sl OR 2 

“Sec. 7. That immediately after the passage of this 
act the Souretary of the Treasury shall make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for the effi- 
cient execution of this act, and shall prescribe the 
necessary forms and furnish the necessary blanks to 
enable collectors of internal revenue to issue the certifi- 
cates required hereby, and make such provisions that 
certificates may be procured in localities convenient to 
the applicants. Such certificates shall be issued with- 
out charge to the applicant, and shall contain the 
name, age, local residence, and pereoeley of the appli- 
cant, and such other description of the applicant as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a duplicate thereof shall be filed in the office of the 
collector of internal revenue for the district within 
which such Chinaman makes application. ; 

“Sec, 8. That any person who shall knowingly and 
falsely alter or substitute any name for the name writ- 
ten in such certificate, or forge such certificate, or 
knowingly utter any forged or fraudulent certificate, 
or falsely personate any person named in such certifi- 
cate, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined ina sum not exceeding 
$1000 or imprisoned in the penitentiary for a term of 
not more than five years. 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Treasury may author- 
ize the payment of such compensation, in the nature of 
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fees to the collectors of internal revenue, for services 
performed under the provisions of this act, in addition 
to salaries now allowed by law, as he shall deem 
necessary, not exceeding the sum of $1 for each certifi- 
cate issued. ; ; 

“In the special session of the Fifty-third Congress the 
following bill to amend the Chinese Exclusion act was 
jntroduced in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Everett, of Massachusetts. It was under- 
stood that this bill represented the policy of the Cleve- 
land administration : 

“Be it enacted, etc., that Section 6 of an act entitled 
‘An Act to Prohibit the Coming of Chinese Persons 
into the United States,’ approved May s, 1892, is here- 
by amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Anditshall be the duty of all Chinese labor- 
ers within the limits of the United States at the time 
of the passage of this act, and who are entitled to re- 

- main in the United States, to apply to the collector of 
internal revenue of their respective districts, on or be- 
fore the first day of September, 1894, for a certificate of 
residence, and any Chinese laborer within the limits 
of the United States who shall neglect, fail, or refuse 
to comply with the provision of this act, or who, after 
said first day of September, 1804, shall be found within 
the jurisdiction of the United States without such cer- 
tificate of residence, shall be deemed and adjudged to 
be unlawfully within the United States, and may be 
arrested by any United States customs official, collect- 
or of internal revenue, or his deputies, United States 
marshal, or his deputies, and taken before a United 
States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that he be 
deported from the United States, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfac- 
tion of said judge that by reason of accident, sickness, 
or other unavoidable cause he has been unable to pro- 
cure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court, 
and by at least one credible white witness, that he 
was a resident of the United States at the time of the 
passage of this act; and if upon the hearing it shall 
appear that he is so entitled to a certificate, it shall be 
granted upon his paying the cost. 

“ Should it appear that said Chinaman had procured 
a certificate which has been lost or destroyed, he shall 
be detained and judgment suspended a reasonable 
time to enable him to procure a duplicate from the 
officer granting it, andin such cases the cost of said 
arrest and trial shall be inthe discretion of the court. 
And any Chinese person other than a Chinese laborer 
having aright to be and remain in the United States 
desiring such certificate as evidence of such right, may 
apply for and receive the same without charge. 

‘Sec. 2, That no proceedings for a violation of the 
provisions of said Section 6 of said act of May s, 1892, 
as originally enacted, shall hereafter be instituted, 
and all the proceedings for said violation now pending 
are hereby discontinued.” 


The law has been fiercely criticised as unfair 
in singling out one nation for such legislation, 
and in breaking treaty faith with China, Its 
defenders say : 


“Objection is made to the registration, that it sub- 
jects the Chinese to hardships, and degrades them. If 
registry is degradation, there are many Americans 
who have aright tocomplain. Thirty-four States re- 
quire that citizens shall register before being allowed 
to vote ; and in most of the States members of certain 
professions and trades are required to register and 
obtain a certificate before being allowed to pursue 
their calling. 

“The law provides that officers go to the Chinaman 
wherever he be and afford him every facility for com- 

lying with the law, without expense or burden. The 
aw was wise and just, and ought to be enforced. It is 
known from experience in California, where nine 
tenths of the Chinese in the United States reside, that 
the great mass of Chinamen here would willingly 
have complied with the law but forthe threats of their 
masters, the Six Companies, who hold most of the 
Chinese in this country under control. The antago- 
nism of the Six Companies to the law is not on account 
of the degradation it offers to their subjects, but be- 
cause its enforcement would insure the prevention of 
any further importation of their slaves. It was the 
destruction of their slave-trade that caused the Six 
Companies to fight the law, and not any love for the 
vassals now in their employment here. 

“The law is in entire accord with the last compact 
between this Government and China, In this treaty 
it is Poo that: 

«Tf Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, 
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now either permanently or temporarily residing in the | 
United States, meet with ill-treatment at the hands of 
any other persons, the Government of the United 


States will exert all its power to devise measures for 


their protection, and to secure to them the same rights, 
rivileges, immunities, and exemption as may _ be en- 

joyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored 

nation, and to which they are entitled by treaty.’ 

“ Such language is not found in any treaty with any 
other nation, and illustrates the acuteness of Chinese 
diplomacy. As the National Govern- 
ment is made primarily liable for any 
injury to Chinamen inthe United States, Argument 
it became the duty of this Government for the Geary 
to adopt a system of registration of-all 
these people for whose protection they Law. 
became specially liable. The exercise 
of the registration power is justified b : 
this treaty, and failure to require registration would 
be gross carelessness. ‘ ; Ts 

“The first duty of governments is to their own citi- 
zens. Isit fair to subject our laborer to the competi- 
tion of a rival who measures his wants by an expendi- 
ture of six cents a day, and who is habituated to live 
on an income of five dollars per month? What will be- 
come of the boasted civilization of our country if our 
toiler is compelled to compete with this class of labor, 
with more competitors available from China than 
twice the entire population of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain ? 

“The Chinese laborer brings here no wife and no 
children, and his wants are limited to his individual 
necessities, while the American must earn income 
sufficient to maintain wife and babies.” 


The number of Chinese in the United States 
by the census of 1890 was 94,987, of whom 86,- 
360 were in the Western States and 5404 in the 
North Atlantic States. (See ImmicRATION.) 


CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM.—The 
relation of Christianity to social reform and of 
the Church to social reform we consider under 
their respective heads. We here ask what was 
and what is the personal relation of Jesus Christ 
to the problems of social existence. With His 
relation to the individual and with any theologi- 
cal conceptions of Christ we are, in this cyclope- 
dia, not concerned, save as these conceptions 
bear directly upon social reform. But to a 
growing number of minds this is a very large 
and a very important question, and it must 
therefore be distinctly considered here, setting 
forth impartially, however briefly, all the im- 
portant views. 

1. We may very speedily state the opinion of 
those to whom Christ was but as any man, 
though perhaps the noblest, the best, the most 
inspired, nay, even in this sense, 
the most divine of men. ‘To such 
a view Christ bears no special-rela- A Religious 
tion to social reform saveasdoesany Reformer, 
great leader and inspirer of human 
thought and action. Christ is con- 
ceived by those who hold this view in two main 
ways : (a) as a great idealist and religious teach- 
er, quickening the world by lofty maxims, altru- 
istic ideals, spiritual insight, above all, by a 
pure, self-sacrificing life. He is, as Sakya- 
Mouni, as Confucius, as Socrates, as St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, as many another, though per- 
haps greater than any other. His relation to 
social reform, according to this conception, is, 
therefore, to raise ideals of brotherhood, of self-— 
sacrifice, of the supremacy of character over cir- 
cumstances, of the scorn of material comfort. 
Mr. W. M. Salter says in his Ethical Religion, 
pp. 188, 189: 


“Tt cannot be claimed that we stand in an . 
: : such re-— 
lation to Socrates or the Hindu prince or Confucian be 
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to Jesus. Socrates has not been without influence 
upon us, but it cannot be soberly called a tithe of that 
which Jesus has had. Would that men read the Apol- 
ogy oftener ; they would find meat and drink in it,a 
tonic and an inspiration for their lives! But there is 
need for no such wish in relation to the Gospels. Jesus 
is an ideal of goodness, all too indistinct often, but 
hovering in the thought of wellnigh every one of us. 
It is true that there is much uncertainty relating not 
only to His life, but to His teaching ; yet as there need 
be no doubt as to the main tenor and events of His life, 
so there need be none as to the commanding features 
of His teaching. They make too largely consistent a 
whole, and bespeak a mind of too much freshness and 
originality and power, to allow us to think of them as 
coming in an indefinite way from an age otherwise so 
traditional, so barren, and so prosaic.” 


The ethical features which Mr. Salter finds in 
Christ are : (1) His opposition to the traditional 
morality of His day ; (2) His giving tothe moral 
law a more distinct inward application, teach- 
ing that thoughts and words have a moral sig- 
nificance, like that of actions ; (3) His removing 
of all barriers of love to our fellow-men ; (4) His 
teaching that the ‘‘ kingdom of God”’ is to come 
from above, and not in the natural course of 
things—z.e., ‘‘ not from the onworking of man’s 
natural self-regarding impulses.’’ The limita- 
tions in Christ’s ethical teachings, Mr. Salter 
finds, at /east as far as the ethical reqgutre- 
ments of our own day are concerned, to be (1) 
His failure to emphasize ‘‘ the intellectual vir- 
tues,’’ straightforwardness, etc. ; (2) His lack of 
concern with the State. Says Mr. Salter: 
“ Jesus was not concerned with the State, indi- 
eating neither ideal nor practical courses for it 
- to follow.’” Hewasever looking for a kingdom 
to come, which, says Mr. Salter, has proved one 
**of humanity’s blighted hopes ;’’ (3) Mr. Salter 
finds in Christ’s teaching little guidance for in- 
dustry ; and (4) noclear presentation of an ideal 
to be the end of human existence. 

But (4) there is another conception of Christ 
held by those who deny the deity of Christ, very 
different from and at almost every point opposed 
to the conception we have just no- 
ticed. This is the conception that 
prevails largely among working 
men outside of the Church, and es- 
pecially among materialistic social- 
ists. Tosuch minds Christ was pre- 
eminently a social reformer. He is the first so- 
cialist. They term Him the good ‘‘ Sansculotte,”’ 
to use Camille Desmoulin’s phrase of the French 
Revolution. ‘‘ The First Representative of the 
People’ were the words written beneath the pic- 
tures of Christ that were posted in the halls of 
the French communists of 1848. The Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth is the name dearest to many 
working men. According to this conception, 
Christ was a Jewish labor leader, a religious 
trade-unionist, who taught of a kingdom of 
brotherly love, where inequalities and oppres- 
sion were to vanish ; where the poor, the weak, 
the unfortunate were to overthrow the kingdoms 
of wealth and of injustice. For opposing the 
rich and preaching communism He was cruci- 
fied by the chief priests exactly as the pastors of 
the churches of wealth to-day oppose socialism 
and would hang all revolutionists—so this con- 
ception holds. Christ, argues Austin Bierbower, 
in his Soctalism of Christ, sought to establish a 
kingdom in the interest of the ‘‘ outs,’ of the 

ruled as against the rulers. He proposed to re- 
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verse existing conditions—to ‘lay the axe unto 
the root of the tree,’’ ‘‘ to put down the mighty 
from their seat,’’ ‘to scatter the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts,’’ ‘‘to send the rich 
empty away,’ “to fill the hungry with good 
things,’ ‘‘ to exalt them of low degree.’’ Christ’s 
miracles, says Bierbower, ‘‘ were all done in the 
interest of the poor.’’ ‘‘’The common people 
heard Him gladly.’’ His command was to give 
up ‘“‘ houses and lands for the kingdom of God’s 
sake.’’ He said to the rich young man, ‘Sell 
all that thou hast, and distribute to the poor.” 
The leading clergy Christ called hypocrites and 
whited sepulchers. Christ’s method, says Bier- 
bower, was one of revolutionary force. Hewas 
an insurrectionist, who could be confused with 
Barabbas. He came ‘‘not to bring peace, but 
a sword.’’ He prophesied a reign of terror. 
Jerusalem was to be destroyed. Not one stone 
was to be left upon another. Pilate accused 
Christ of stirring up the people. This insurrec- 
tion was to establish a communism. In Christ’s 
teaching all men were to be equal. ‘Call no 
man master.’’ ‘There was to be no more clean 
and unclean. Men were to live in simplicity, 
to ‘‘take no thought for the morrow ;’’ not to - 
have two coats. Many working men think that 
Christ was an Essene, or at least the founder of 
a communistic sect like the Essenes, of which 
the Orient was then full. According to Osborn 
Ward’s The Ancient Lowly, Palestine was in 
the time of Christ full of trade-unions or secret 
guilds of slaves and despised artisans, and 
to these organized laborers Jesus Christ ap- 
pealed, entering into their life and carrying 
their principles of fraternity and equality 
through the world. 

Working men are not surprised that Christ 
was crucified. ‘‘ The cross and hemlock cup 
have ever been the reformer’s reward.”’ 
is the materialist reformer’s conception of Jesus 
Christ. 

Il. We come to the views of those who hold 
that Christ was more than man—God manifest 


.in the flesh. Here again we find two divergen- 


cies. According to the one view, (@) Christ’s 
message was only to the individual and at most 
to the Church, the body of the redeemed who 
have been made one with Him, 

The holders of this view do not deny that 
Christ’s teachings affect society, and are to be ap- 
plied in the State; but they hold that the State 
and society are to be influenced only 
through the individual. ‘‘ Make,” 
they say, ‘‘ perfect men and women, The 
and then you will have a perfect so- Individualist 
ciety.”’ Many, it is true, do not View. 
hold that society as a whole ever 
will be perfected on this earth, at 
least not in this present dispensation. The 
kingdom of God, they reason, is to be composed 
of the redeemed and the elect out of the world. 
The kingdoms of this earth are, they teach, not 
to be conformed to the law of God, but to be de- 
stroyed and replaced by the kingdom of heaven. 
It is ‘‘a mistake,’’ said the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough, at the diocesan conference at Leicester, 
England, October, 1889, ‘‘to attempt to turn 
Christ’s kingdom into one of this world.’’ The 
Regnum 3 e he argues, can never be the 
Civitas Dez; the State does not and cannot 
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exist on Christian principles. Did not Christ 
Himself say, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world ’’? 
Were not Christ and all His disciples continu- 
ally speaking of and looking forward to the end 


of the world, its destruction, and the coming/ 


of the new heavens and the new earth? Chris- 
tian socialists, says this school of thought, for- 
get the doctrine of the second Advent, the per- 
sonal coming of Christ, when this earth shall be 
destroyed and the redeemed only be saved out 
of it; or a New Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven. However, not all who hold that Christ’s 
message is only to the individual argue from it 
that Christ’s life is not to be applied to present 
social organizations. ‘They hold that the Christ 
life will and inevitably must transform, nay, 
even revolutionize, human society. They assert 
strongly that Christ is the Savior of society ; but 
they hold that the transformation and salvation 
of society is to come only through the new Christ 
life in the individual, by creating better men 
and women to compose the State. Such think- 
ers deny that Christ was a socialist in any sense 
implying that He has a message for the State 
apart from the individual. Says Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, in his Lvolutzon of Christcanzty : “ It 
has been said that Jesus Christ was the first so- 


cialist. This is certainly an incorrect, if not an 
absolutely erroneous statement. It 

would be more nearly correct to say 

The First that He was the first individualist. 
Individ@ The socialist assumes that the pro- 
alist. _ lific cause of misery in the world is 


bad social organization. Christ as- 
sumed that the prolific cause of mis- 
ery in the world is individual wrongdoing.” 
»& Those who hold this view argue that Christ 
¥ ‘came to save the world by saving individuals. 
Individuals, indeed, may cooperate in all kinds 
of reform and charitable society ; they may and 
they should enter into politics ; but the redeem- 
ing power is ever in the life of Christ in the indi- 
-/~vidual heart, and the Church’s prime message, 
like Christ’s, is to the individual. <A few, like 
Tolstoi, carry this view to such lengths that 
they may be called, as occasionally they call 
themselves, Christian anarchists. They would 
away with organization. To obey the State is 
to take an oath of loyalty, and Christ said, 
“Swear not.’’ Society can only be saved by 
personal sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the one word. 
Renounce life and you gain life. (For a full 
statement of this view of Christ, see Torsrot.) 
But lastly, we come (0) to the view of Christ 
held by Christian Socialists. (For astatement of 
Christian Socialism, see that article.) We are 
here concerned simply with the 
view of Christ held by this school. 
The Chris- According to this conception, Christ 
tian Social- is God manifest in the flesh, the 
ist View. natural King and Head of all hu- 
manity, and therefore with jurisdic- 
tion over all life, secular as truly as 
spiritual, political and social quite as much as 
individual. Itis true that men have rebelled 
against God's rule, and must ersonally return 
to Him. Christian socialists do not deny, but 
assert the necessity of personal conversion and 
the new birth. Christ does not force any man 
to serve Him. A forced righteousness is not 
tighteousness. Christ draws but does not com- 
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pel any man to follow Him. Hence all moral 
action from men in a sense commences with the 
individual, and in this sense Christian socialists 
are individualists ; but they deny that Christ 
‘came only to the individual ; they deny either 
that Christ came only to save individuals out of 
a lost world, or even to save the world through 
the working alone of a new life in individual 
hearts. ‘They do not admit that Christ taught 
that ‘individual wrongdoing is the prolific 
cause of misery in the world.” They hold that 
man is born in society, and in a sinful society, 
which fact is the cause of deep evil. Through- 
out the Bible they find a teaching of racial sin. 
The child suffers for the father’s sin, and the 
mother suffers in the child’s wrongdoing. They 
find a socialism in sin as well as a socialism in 
Christ. Men, they hold, are not alone; men 
are molded by inheritance and by environ- 
ment. Now, Christ, asthe King of all the world, 
came to change this. He came to save rebel- 
lious individual men, butalso to establish a new 
“environment. He came to found a kingdom. 
He prayed for itscoming. He taught that God’s 
will should be done on earth even as in heaven. 
Those who argue that Christ’s message is only 
to the individual, that He took no notice of the 
State and that He cared little for organization, 
forget, say Christian socialists, Christ’s whole 
relation to the Old Testament and the world. 


~The Old Testament is two thirds of the Bible. 


Christ only came after a long preparation of the 
Jews in social righteousness. He came, He de- 
clared, to fulfil the Old Testament laws. He 
Himself fulfilled and bade His disciples to fulfil 
every minute detail of the ritual law. Christ 
indeed denounced and reproved the rulers 
of the Jewish Church, but 1t was not because 
they fulfilled the law, but because they did 
not fulfil the law, because they made it of 
no effect through their traditions. Jesus Christ 
was the great conformist. He was circumcised ; 
He was baptized ; He was made a Son of the 
Law ; He kept feast and fast; He obeyed all 
the law ; He bade His disciples obey even the 
very priests He denounced. As to the assertion 
that Christ did not recognize the State, men for- 
get what the Hebrew Church was. It wasa 
State almost as truly as a Church. It was a 
Church State. Christ paid little heed to the Ro- 
man heathen State, though He obeyed even its 
laws ; but He magnified the ideal of the old 
covenant, the Divine State, the heavenly king- 
dom. He was ever speaking of it. Of it are 
most of His parables. He came to fulfil its laws. 
It is true that Christ idealized, spiritualized the 
materialistic conception of the laws held by the 
Jews. He came to fulfil them 

through love, not through legalism. 

But He did not come to abrogate Not a Law- 
the laws. Law must fulfil law, not breaker, 
destroy law. Spirituality is not to 

make men disregard matter. Never 

did any one ever honor the material body as did 
Christ. Almost all His works were works of 
healing to the body. They were almost all secu- 
lar socialist works. He who thus magnified the 
body, law, organization, cannot be said—so 
Christian socialists argue—to have come simply 
to save people out of a wicked world into heaven, — 
or even to save a world on earth simply through 
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the individual. If society, organization, the na- 
tion, count for nothing, why the thousands of 
years of the old covenant before Christ came? 
The law is the schoolmaster to lead to Christ, 
and Christ is the great Teacher to help us fulfil 
the law. Christian socialists agree with the 
material socialists that Christ was a social re- 
former—fhe social reformer ; that He did come 
to establish a reign of equality, brotherhood, 
communism here upon earth. They believe 
Christ’s Church to be the world’s first Interna- 
tional ; they call the Magnificat ‘‘the hymn of 
the universal revolution.”’ Christian socialists 
disagree with the materialist socialists that He 
appealed to force or defended simply on organi- 
zation. He came to bring a sword in the same 
sense only that the knowledge of the law brings 
forth sin. Christ has made a man’s enemies 
those of his own household ; He has turned the 
world upside down. He is the great revolu- 
tionist. But His appeal is not toforce. He did 
not come to draw the sword any more than the 
law bids men tosin. He was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter. He conquers by self-sacrifice. 
His method is the cross. His kingdom is not 
of this world, but it is to include this world. 
““'The kingdoms of this world are to become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ’’ (Rev. 
xi. 15). As for the Second Advent, it is not for 
us to know the times or the seasons ; but Christ 
certainly strove to help the bodies as well as the 
souls of men in His day. Heentered into social 
organization and the Church State,and bade men 
in love fulfil its laws. He whose constant word 
was of a kingdom can scarcely be called, say 
Christian socialists, an anarchist. He who 
bade men fulfil a law that forbade private prop- 
erty in land, and outlined a socialistic theocracy, 
can no more, they argued, be considered a Chris- 
tian individualist. They believe His relation to 
social reform is best summed in the twofold con- 
ception contained in the phrase ‘‘ Christian So- 
cialism,”’ 

References: For the different views of Christ in re- 
lation to social reform, see Ethical Religion, by W. M. 
Salter (Boston, 1889); The Soctalism of Christ, by Aus- 
tin Bierbower (Chicago, 1890); Zhe Larger Christ, by 
G. D. Herron (New York, 1891); Lessons from the 
Cross, by Stewart D. Headlam (London) ; Christian 
Socialism, What and Why, byP. W. Sprague (New 
York, 1891); The Incarnation and Common Life, by B. 


F. Westcott (London, 1893); The Evolution of Chris- 
tiantty, by Lyman Abbott (Boston, 1892). 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM.—We consider in separate articles 
CHrRist AND SociIAL REeForM, THE CHURCH AND 
SoctaL REFORM, and CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 
We are concerned in this article not with what 
Christ taught nor with what the Church has done 
or has not done in regard to social reform, but 
with what asa matter of fact has been the effect 
of Christianity upon social problems, and with 
what are the principles of a Christian sociology. 
We shall consider our subjects in two parts : (1) 
historically ; (2) ideologically, or concerning 
Christian sociology. 

I. HisToRY. 


For a statement of what has been the effect of Chris- 
tianity upon society, we condense, for the most part, 
Mr. C. L. Brace’s valuable Gesta Christz. 


See Com- 
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_ The first effect of Christianity upon society was to 
introduce a new spirit of brotherhood, of equality, and 
of humanity to the suffering and the lowly (see CHRIS- 
TIAN COMMUNISM). Outside of Judea, at least, it seems 
probable that up to the third century Christian- 
ity spread largely among the vast slave and despised 
population of the empire, perhaps mainly among the 
trade sodalities or colleges or brotherhoods or com- 
munes, with which Mr. C. Osborne Ward shows the 
empire was honeycombed (see GUILDS). Spreading 
mainly among these, the enslaved rather than the mas- 
ters, it is evident that Christianity could not at once 
overthrow slavery ; but it did what it could to elevate 
the position of the slave. It bade him submit, in the 
spirit of Christian love, to his master, and yet it treat- 
ed him as an equal and a brother, It inculcated a 
spirit and fractice of brotherly love. ‘How those 
Christians love one another!” is the suggestive excla- 
mation concerning life in the primitive Church. For 
a beautiful tho imaginative picture of the life of the 
early Church, see Koun’s Arzus the Libyan. 

Coming to more authoritative and established facts, 
we can see the evidence of the social effect of Chris- 
tianity by comparing legislation before and after its 
influence began. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


Rome, like all early civilizations, gave almost un- 
limited power to the father. He could and often did 
chastise and-even slay an adult son. He could take 
his property, assign him a wife, divorce him when 
married, transfer him to another family by adoption. 
See Val. Max., v., 8; Liv., vii.,7; Plut. (P. 
Gr. et Rom.), Over the daughter he had 
still further power. Under the Chris- 
tian emperors, whatever their personal 
character, this was abridged. onstan- 
tine punished a parricide, and Justinian 
went much further. The father could now only inherit 
from ason toa less degree than the son’s minor children. 
Under Justinian the son had full control over all his 
acquisitions. He could not be killed, exposed, bought, 
sold or imprisoned, save by decree the courts. 
Under old Rome, inheritance was not by blood, but by 
power. Relationship was limited to descendants by 
males, tho a daughter inherited equally with a 
son. But neither an ‘‘emancipated” son nor a married 
daughter who had “left the family” inherited. They 
were cognates, not agnates, Under the Christian em- 
perors this distinction disappears. Under the old 
Roman law, the woman was almost wholly under the 
tutelage of her malerelations. Shecould not intervene 
in the management of the family, nor in commercial 
affairs. A court of her relatives could try her. Her 
husband had power of life and death over her, and 
power over her property. To the three ancient forms 
of Roman marriage, the confarreatio, or religious, 
the coemptio, or civil, and the wsus, or without cere- 
mony, there was gradually added “free marriage’’ 
in the interest of the woman, which was recognized — 
by law, but did not make the wife of the husband’s 
“family,” leaving her her own property, her own 
gods, and her old family relation. 

Under the Christian emperors this was changed. 
“Tutelage of women must be done away with,” say 
Justinian’s Jzstitutes. The absolute power of the hus 
band ceased. If unjustly divorced, she received full 
paternal power (C. 7heod., v., 4, 5). 

Under old Rome, divorce had become common and 
frequent to the utmost. Juvenal declares that ‘‘nocrime 
eed of lust was wanting to the age” (Saz., vi., 223). 


The Family, 


or 
Modesty was held to be a presumption 
of ugliness (Plut. Vet. P. Aem). In the 


year 19 A.D., the Roman senate had to 
pass a law that no woman ofa certain 
rank could make her person venal. 
(Tac. Ann., 2, 83). In 330-337 A.D., how- 
ever, a wife might be divorced from her husband 
only when he was a murderer, a magician, or a viola- 
tor of tombs. The husband could be divorced when 
the wife was an adulteress or given to evil practices. 
If. the wife’s innocence was proven, she had right 
again to all the property of her husband, and even the 
dos of the second wife. A married man was prohibit- 
ed (340 A.D.) from having a concubine, and finally 
adultery was punished by death. Justinian’s code, 
however, extended the causes of divorce. Jerome 
confesses that “‘some were the laws of the Cesars, and 
some of Christ.” A stoical jurist, Paul, writes in the 
third century: ‘‘ Women in every kind of affairs and 
obligations, whether in behalf of men or women, are 
prohibited from having any concern” (Paul Sent., 
1i., xii.). Justinian says that nothing in human affairs 
is so much to be venerated as marriage. ‘‘ We enact 
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then that all persons, so far as they can, should pre- 
serve chastity, which alone is able to present the souls 
of men with confidence before God” (/Vov., iil., 1, 14). 

In ancient Rome and Greece, unnatural vices be- 
came the rule even among the learned (confer Lucian, 
Apuleius, Arbiter, Athenzus, Plato’s Sympostum, and 
others). The plain words of St. Paul are well known. 
The Theodosian code, which codified the legislation 
of Constantine, ordered the most intense punishments 
on those guilty of such crimes. He says: “‘Taught by 
the Holy Scriptures, we know what a just punishment 
God inflicted on the inhabitants of Sodom” (Cod. Theod., 
ix., tit. 7). z 

Slavery was probably never worse than just before 
the advent of Christianity. Stoicism mildly denounced, 
but did not alleviate it, Cato approved 
of selling a sick slave (De remot., II1.). 
Six hundred slaves were put to death 
because one had slain their master, and 
Cassius defended the act, which the law 
requited (Zac. Ann., xii., 7b. 42). Simi- 
yar inhumanities are well known. Slaves were fed to 
fish and puttodeathforamusement. Under Christian- 
ity the Lord’s day became a day appropriate to eman- 
cipation (Cod. Theod., 1.2). The setting free of slaves 
became common. In 312 A.D. the poisoning of a slave 
or branding him was declared by law to be homicide. 
In 314 liberty was a right which could not be taken 
away. By 316, emancipation in the church before wit- 
nesses was emancipation before the law. Later a few 
words from a priest could emancipate. Under Justin- 
ian those who served in the army or entered a monas- 
tery, with the consent of their masters, became free. 
Slavery wassuppressed by penalty. If, at the death of 
the master, the heir was directed to free one slave, all 
became free. The marriage of the master with a bond- 
woman freed and legitimatized all the children, and 
even without marriage, if the woman held the position 
ofa wife, she became free with her children. The viola- 
tion of a slave woman was made an equal offence with 
crime committed upon a free woman, and punishable 
by death. The movable property of slaves became 
their own, and with it they often purchased their 
liberty. The code declared its purpose “‘to have the 
republic frequented by freemen rather than liberated 
slaves.”” These were but the principal enactments. 
Under Leo (717) all slaves on imperial domains were 
allowed to do with their property as they chose. If 

roperty reverted to the State (867), the slaves became 

ree. Inthe ninth century, Saint Theodore of Studium 
(Constantinople) commanded, “Thou shalt possess no 
slave, neither for domestic service nor for the labor 
of the fields, for man is made in the image of God” 
(Wallon’s Hzst. de l’ Esclavage, v. iii., p. 484). Slavery 
had disappeared in Europe when the Reformation came, 

The gladiatorial games of Rome are well known. 
The Stoics objected to them, butit didno good. Cesar 
had 320 pairs of gladiators at onceinthearena. Trajan 
surpassed all in forcing 10,ooo prisoners and gladiators 
to contend for life in a carnage lasting 123 days. Con- 
stantine, in the very year before he accepted Chris- 
tianity, exposed a vast number of prisoners to wild 
beasts in the amphitheater. The early Christians pro- 
tested against all this. In 325 A.D. Constantine passed 
the law, “Bloody spectacles in our present state of 
civil tranquillity and domestic peace do not please us, 
wherefore we order that all gladiators be prohibited 
from carrying on their profession” (Cod. Theod., xv. 
tit. 12, 1.1). Their final abolition by the leaping into the 
arena of the monk Telemachus (404) is well known. 

Under old Rome public spectacles were licentious as 
well as bloody. Nude women were made to bathe be- 
fore the spectators. The actresses were prostitutes 
and the plays obscene. The Christians denounced 
these, as they did the gladiatorial shows. By 343 no 
Christian woman, bond or free, could be forced to 
serve as a prostitute on the stage. Exhibitions were 
forbidden on Sundays and saints’ days. By 439 a law 
of Theodosius forbade the profession of the eno, or 
procurer. Under Justinian no woman could be retained 
by force on the stage. Under Theodosius it was for- 
bidden to sell or train women for social entertain- 
ments. A slave mutilated became free. Often when 
examined a slave would answer, “I am not aslave; 
Tama Christian; Christ has freed me.” 

Under ancient Rome, the exposure and frightful 
mutilation of children, and especially of female chil- 
dren, were frequent. Even Seneca ap- 
proved of exposing weak infants. Ex- 
posed children were often taken to be 
prostitutes. The Christian fathers were 
full of denunciation of the custom. Con- 
5 : stantine (315) forbade the practice, and 
had his revenue and treasure used to rescue any who 
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were exposed. The Council of Nice ordered the foun- 
dation of hospitals in the principal towns. Houses of 
mercy for children were founded by Justinian. Amar- 
ble vessel was provided for exposed children at the 
door of each church, and nurses were employed for 
them. ; 

Under Constantine began the first prison reform, 
and with the Christians the first active condemnation 
of war and the adoption of arbitration. Many of the 
Christians refused to fight or to gotolaw. Tertullian 
called Christians “ priests of peace.”’ The first hos ital 
is said to have been built in Rome at the end of the 
first century. Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius the 
Younger, built and endowed several at Constantinople. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


It is often claimed that the elevation of woman under 
the Christian emperors could not have been due to 
Christianity, because the same elevation was found in 
unchristian Germanic tribes. But the same elevation 
was not found. The woman occupied a higher posi- 
tion than under ancient Rome, but not so highas under 
Christian Rome, and when Christianity conquered 
these tribes, her position was very much bettered. It 
is true, according to Tacitus, that woman among these 
tribes was the companion of her husband, and often 
the honored prophetess ; that a high ideal was main- 
tained of female purity, and that the debauchery of 
Rome was unknown; nevertheless the wife was under 
the absolute authority of her husband, and could be 
bought, beaten, or killed. The wife was usually 
bought, being rated at so many pieces of silver. The 
offender was required by law simply to pay the hus- 
band for the adultery of his wife, and to furnish a new 
wife (Leg. 42 thel., 32). 

Christianity immediately strove to increase the sanc- 
tity of marriage. The law of 4®thelred is striking: 
“And we direct very earnestly that 
every Christian man carefully avoid 
unlawful concubinage, and rightly ob- 
serve Christian law ; and let it never be 
that a Christian man marry within the 
fourth degree, nor have more wives 
than one as long as she may live, whoever will rightly 
observe God’s law, and secure his soul from the burn- 
ings of hell” (Lex. Ethel., v., IL, vi., I1.). The Pepin and 
Charlemagne capitularies are equally strong on the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie, save for the cause of 
fornication. The Church strove likewise to root out 
the old venal character of marriage. The Council of 
Treves (1227) forbade the relations of the bride from 
taking money under any pretense for giving the 
woman in marriage. The ring is now well-nigh the 
only relic of the ancient wed or pledge that the man 
would fulfil his eels of the money contract. France 
was the first to abolish tutelage. 

A greater effect of Christianity on the Germanic 
tribes was in the mitigation and finally the suppression 
of personal feuds. In barbaric society individual in- 
jury was revenged on the — of the enemy, and the 
injured, being a member of a family or association, was 
protected by the association, and his wrongs regarded 
as wrongs done to the family. Hence arose feuds 
(farda). In the Teutonic tribes an elaborate system 
of fines, or amends, was arranged. Christianity agi- 
tated the subject. King Alfred, in the introduction of 
his laws, speaks of the ordaining of do¢, or money 
fines, to repress feuds by the legislative assemblies of 
England as a special effort of the Christian faith. All 
Sundaysand religious days became sacred from feuds. 
In the seventh and eighth centuries a confessor at 
shrove-tide would refuse absolution toa man at feud 
who would not make peace. From a Russian code of 

88 A.D.) we learn that ‘‘King Wladimir lived in the 
ear of God, and murders waxed greatly. Thenspake 
the bishops to Wladimir: ‘ Murders wax greatly. hy 
dost thou_not punish?’ He answered: ‘I feared in- 
justice.’ But they replied; ‘Thou hast been set by 
God for the punishment of the wicked and for grace 
to the good. It becometh thee to punish the murder- 
ers, but only after much searching out.’ Then Wladi- 
mir rejected wergz/d (fine), and punished the mur- 
derers,.”” 

From feuds arose private wars. A nobleman once 
declared war against the city of Frankfort because a 
lady residing there had promised a dance with his 
cousin, and had danced with another, The city was 
obliged to satisfy his wounded honor. The Margrave 
of Brandenburg .oasted that he had burned 170 villages, 
A church council held near Soissons in gog A.D. de- 
clared “that the monasteries were burned or de- 
stroyed, the fields reduced to solitude, so that we can 
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_ truly say that the sword has pierced to the very soul.” 
Wherever feudalism went there was private war. 
Consequentl } the clergy preached “the 
Peace cf God.” In France in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries there seems to 
have been a sort of peace “revival,” 
almost ‘“‘a crusade o eace.”? Who- 
ever broke the ‘“‘ Peace of God” lost his 
property, and was driven from among 
men. The peace lasted from Thursday evening to 
Monday morning, and included Christian feasts and 
other festivals. any religious fraternities to recon- 
cile enemies were formed in the Middle Ages. A 
meeting of clergy at Charons (989 A.D.) anathematized 
all who should plunder the poor and the clergy. The 
Council of Poictiers, rooy A.D., worked for the same end. 
By the Council of Limoges (1031) all disputes were to be 
brought before the bishop and hischapter. The popes 
made public proclamations of peace. Almost all the 
councils reaffirmed this peace. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Brotherhoods of the Agnus Dei worked for peace. 
In the same century Friar John of Vicenza traversed 
large portions of Italy, preaching the “ Peace of God.” 
In the fourteenth century a great religious movement 
for peace stirred the minds of different nations. Pil- 
grims with white bands around their necks (/ Branch?) 
marched through various lands preaching the duty of 
a Christian peace. In Germany the Church and the 
free cities combined, and in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries largely introduced courts of arbitration un- 
der the bishop in place of feuds. 

The capitularies of Charlemagne are replete with 
evidence showing the effect of Christianity in the 
way of social reform. One of them reads: ‘‘ Let peace 
and good intelligence rule among bishops, abbots, 
counts, judges, and men of all conditions, for without 

peace, nothing pleases the Lord.” “If 
ye love one another, all will know ye 


“The Peace 
of God.” 


Charle- are Christ’s disciples.” ‘* Widows and 
ne’s orphans and minors are to be protected 
A eS as under the peculiar care of God.” “The 


Capitularies. true charity, which loveth God and our 
; neighbor,” is to be cultivated. The peo- 
ple are exhorted to peace, because “ they 
have one Father in heaven,” and because the blessed 
' book has taught them that “blessed are the peace- 
makers.” The powerful are cautioned against the 
oppression of the poor, and all are exhorted to be 
imitators of Him who would save the souls of men. 
All Christians are most solemnly warned to give their 
utmost diligence lest they be forever separated from 
the kingdom of God by their strifes and contentions 
and falsehood and wicked vices. The laity were or- 
dered to learn the Apostles’ Creed. The stranger and 
far-comer were especially protected ‘‘under the in- 
junctions in the Bible, and because such may be jour- 
neying in the service of their common Master.” > 
Similarly indicative of the influence of Christianity 
are old English laws. King Alfred (about 870 A.D) in- 
troduces his code with the ten commandments and 
other laws taken from the Bible. Of his laws, the 
King says: ‘“‘These are the dooms that the Almight 
God Himself spake to Moses and bade him to hold, 
and when the Lord’s only begotten Son—that is, Christ 
the Healer—on middle earth came, He said that He 
came not these dooms to break nor to gainsay, but 
with all good to do and with all mild-heartedness and 
lowly-mindedness to teach them’’ (Hughes’ transla- 
tion). ‘*That ye willthat other men do not to you, do 
ye not that toother men. From this one doom, a man 
may think that he should doom every one rightly ; he 
need keep no other doom-book.’”’ The Saxon and 
early Norman laws are strict as to Sunday work. Ifa 
bondsman work on Sunday by his lord’s order, the 
lord must pay a fine of 30s.; if without this order, he 
must be flogged. Ifa freeman work without his lord’s 
order, he must forfeit his freedom or pay 60s. A priest 
ays double. In King Ethelred’s dooms the Christian 
impulseis very strong (978 4.D.). “‘ This, then, first, that 
we all love and worship one God and zealously hold 
one Christianity; ... that every man be regarded as 
entitled to right, and that peace and friendship be 
carefully observed within the land before God and be- 
fore the world.” King Canute’s laws 
(r017 A.D.) are similar: “* Let every Chris- 


i tian man do as is needful for him; let 
hae him keep his ge neg etc. : ; 
Wise Christianity in the Middle Ages did 


, much for education. The Council of 
- Vaison (s29 AB.) says: “It hath seemed 
good tous that priests with parishes should receive into 
their houses, according to a sound custom in Italy, 
young readers to whom they give spiritual nourish- 
ment, teaching them to study, to attach themselves to 
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holy books, and to know the law of God.” The Synod 
of Orleans (799) says: “‘ Let the priests in villages and 
towns hold schools, in order that all the children en- 
trusted to them can receive the first notion of letters, 
Let them take no money for their lessons” (Z7heod., 
cap. 20). In 859 another council declared: ‘Let one 
raise everywhere public schools, that the Church of 
God may everywhere gather the double fruit of relig- 
ion” (Conc. Ling., cap. ro). The Council of Trent 
commands that the children of the poor have at least 
one master to teach poor scholars grammar gratui- 
tously” (Cone. Triad. occ.). Charlemagne had already 
said: “‘ Let one open schools to teach children to read ; 
let, in every monastery, in every bishopric, some one 
teach psalms, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and em- 
ploy correct copies of holy books ; for often men seek- 
ing to pray to God, pray badly on account of the un- 
faithfulness of copyists’” (Cap. Ecc., 61-66). 

All these exhortations, and there were many more, 
had the effect of multiplying schools. The contribu- 
tion of the monasteries to education is well known. 
An immense quantity of manuscripts was copied. 
Thomas a Kempis said of this copying: ‘Do not 
trouble yourself at the fatigue of your work, for God, 
who is the source of every good and just labor, will 
give the reward, according to your efforts, in eternity. 
When you shall be no more, those who will read the 
books copied by you with elegance will pray for you; 
and as he who gives a glass of cold water does not 
lose his reward, so he who gives forth the living water 
of wisdom will receive more surely his recompense in 
heaven.’’ Allclasses studied in these monastic schools, 
so that rich and poor were brought together on the 
field of learning. Nor were the popes altogether 
wanting to the intellectual movement. 

anally was the Church effectivein behalf of liberty. 
Medieval serfdom sprang from the chaos of the times. 
Freed slaves found themselves unable to protect them- 
selves. They preferred to join them- 
selves, as land-slaves, to some master. 
The small farmer found himself better 
guarded from robbers by becoming 
the serf of some powerful nobleman. 
Wealthy patrons at Rome rewarded 
their faithful clients by bestowing on them parcels of 
land in the provinces, where they were attached as co- 
Joni to the soil. Again, the government settled bodies of 

risoners or immigrants on large districts of public 

and, and made them serfs to the soil. These colonz 
were considered as free born, but attached to the es- 
tate. They could not marry nor teach their children 
without the consent of their lord, though they could 
become priests. They had a little cottage, alittle land, 

asturage and fuel, and Rogers says (see SERFS) rent 
tee. The estate could not be sold without them, nor 
they sold from the estate. They paid no taxes. 

The laws of Constantine forbade the separation of 
near relatives among slaves of the soil. Slavery, how- 
ever, still existed. Up to the twelfth century there 
was an absolute power of the master over the life of 
the slave. For these and for the serfs the Church did 
much ; 37 Church councils are reported to have passed 
acts favorable to slaves. In 305 A.D. any master ill- 
treating his slave was condemned; in 517 the mur- 
derer of a slave was excommunicated ; in 549 the right 
of asylum in a Christian church was offered to the 
runaway, and slaves freed by the Church were pro- 
tected; in 585 the ornaments and property of the 
Church were permitted to be sold for ransoming slaves ; 
in 566 Christians were forbidden to reduce free men to 
slavery ; in 922 no Christian was permitted to enslave 
a fellow-Christian’; in 656 any slave compelledto work 
upon Sundays became free by the fact, or if he were 
held over the font for baptism. The decree of the 
Council of Chalons (650 A. D.), with 44 bishops in session, 
ordered that no Christian slaves should be sold outside 
the kingdom of Clovis, with the words: ‘‘The highest 
piety and religion demand that Christians should be re- 
moved entirely from the bonds of servitude.”? One form 
of manumission was “ For fear of Almighty God and for 
the cure of my soul I liberate thee, and may the angel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ deem me worthy of a place 
among His saints.’”’ Another fori was, ‘I, in the name 
of God, thinking of the love of God, or eternal retribu- 
tion, . do free this slave from the 
bonds of servitude.” In the eleventh 
century, the Emperor Conrad speaks of 
the sale of human beings asa thing ne- 
farious and detestable to God and man 
(Pertz., xi., 38). In the fourteenth cen- ; 
tury the Count of Valois, brother of Philip the Beautiful, 
freed the serfs of his com¢é with the words: ‘‘As the 
human creature who has been formedin the image of 
our Lord ought to be free by naturalright, . .. let 


‘ 
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these men and women be free. : .’ In 1256 the city 
of Bologna freed all its serfs, paying an indemnity to 
their masters, closing the decree with these remark— 
able words: ‘ The city of Bologna, which has always 
combatted for liberty, remembering the past, and its 
eyes fixed on the future, in honor of our Savior Jesus 
Christ hath ransomed all the serfs on its territory, and 
decreeth that it would not suffer there a man not 
free” (storia dt Bologna, Gtrarhacct, quoted by 
Laurent Sugenheim and von Raiimer, vol. iii., p. 168). 
In Germany, the Sachsenspiegel, or Mirror, the code of 
the thirteenth century, is full of the traces of the influ- 
ence of Christianity against slavery. The Lord is said 
to have ‘‘ put rich and poor equally under His love.” 
Slavery is declared to have its origin “from unjust 
captivity,” and, quoting the Bible, the law affirms 
that man belongs to God alone, and ‘‘ whoever holds 
him as slave, sins against the power of the Almighty.” 
One ofthe first Christian kings of Norway, Knut the 
Holy, at the end of the eleventh century publicly pro- 
claimed that slavery should be abolished. By 1214 it 
had almost ceased, and by the fourteenth century there 
are no traces of it. In Sweden, King Magnus Eriksen, 
1335, made a similar proclamation. In England, as 
upon the Continent, slavery arose from many causes— 
birth, captivity, punishment, poverty. Thousands of 
Britons, inthe first century after the Norman con- 
quest, sold themselves into thraldom. Children were 
sold by their parents. Bristol was the great slave 
market, and there might be seen long trains of British 
youths and maidens—the latter often received for the 
sake of selling their offspring—all to be sold either to 
Ireland or to foreign countries. One authority says 
that from Athelwulf to William I., for 230 years, a 
great part of the English peasantry became reduced 
to slavery. By the Doomsday Book (1068-71 A.D.), 
the number of male slaves in Sussex was g200, which 
would make the whole number about 50,000, while the 
freemen were only about 38,000. In the whole of Eng- 
land there seems to have been 25,000 slaves, 89,000 
serfs, and 110,000 villeins. There is proof that slaves 
were branded and yoked as cattle. 
Christianity strove against this evil. Bishop Wulf- 
stan, of Worcester, about 1086, came yearly to Bristol 
and spent several months preaching against the slave 
trade. Edward the Confessor, 074 A.D., 
said of Christian brotherhood: ‘‘ We 
Slavery in have allone heavenly Father and one 
Eneland spiritual mother, which is called Eccle- 
§ * sia—that is, God’s church—and therefore 
are we brothers.” St. Aidan, of North- 
umbria, ransomed slaves. Bishop Wil- 
fred having received an estate with 250 Christian 
slaves, emancipated them. Laws were enacted in be- 
half of the slaves, but always on a Christian basis. 
Some of these we have seen. A female slave led into 
sin by her master, by that act became free. The 
Seven Years’ Jubilee, taken from the Jewish system, 
did much to destroy slavery in England. Under 
William I. the law forbade the slave trade. A council 
in London (102), called by Anselm, forbade absolutely 
the nefarious business of selling human beings like 
brute beasts. Thechivalry of the Middle Ages owes 
much, atleast, to Christianity. The initiation of the 
knight was essentially religious; his ideals were largely 
so. His first oath was often “ to fortify and defend the 
Christian religion to the uttermost of my power.” Sim- 
ilarly the crusades and much of the if e of the first 
period of the military orders like the Knights Templars 
were largely influenced and formed by Christianity, 
and were undoubtedly largely. for good. The effect 
of the monastic life ftpon equality is noticed under 
the article COMMUNISM. Christianity and the Church 
did far more for civil liberty than is usually recognized. 
It should not be forgotten that Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the main instrumentality 
in forcing from King John the priceless Magna Charta. 
For the part layed by John Ball and Wycliffe, * poor 
priests,” see Jour BALL, The social influences of Sa- 
vonarola in Italy, who can estimate ? The democracy of 
the Church certainly influenced the political move- 
ment. For the development of this subject, see the 
second portion of this article. We come now to 


THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION, 


The first social effect of the Protestant Reformation, 
with its emphasis upon the right of private judgment, 
salvation by personal faith, the worth of the individ- 
ual soul, was the outbreak of a struggle for social 
freedom. In this struggle Germany took the lead (see 
PEASANTS’ REVOLT). Many associations among the 

easants were formed. One is spoken of on the per 

hine, which had a banner with a picture of Christ 
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crucified, before whom knelt a serf with the legend, 


“Nothing but God’s justice.” The Swabian peasants, 
in the insurrection of 1525, said : “‘ It hath been the cus- 
tom till now to hold us for serfs, which is a pity, see- 
ing that Christ hath bought us and redeemed us with 
His blood;’’ and, “Itis found in the Holy Writ that we 
are free, and we . desire to be free. . . . We 
would have God as our Lord, and know our brother in 
our neighbor.” The fourth article claims on re- 
ligious grounds the use of wild game 

and wood from the tt ta ese 

clusion say the peasants, any oO i 
these articles are opposed to Holy Writ, In Germany 
and this can be proven to us, we will 

give them up. The peace of Christ be 4 

with us all.” The peasants on the Neckar claimed un- 
der the emperor an absolute equality for all men. 
“All worldly lords are to be reformed, so that the 
poor cannot be burdened by them beyond the rules 
of Christian freedom ; the same law is to be for the 
highest and lowest.” ‘All cities and parishes are to be 
reformed in divine and natural rights, after the prin- 
ciples of Christian freedom” (see also ANABAPTISTS ; 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM, etc.). Such was the first 
social result of the Reformation. But it did not en- 
dure. The leaders of Protestantism soon became too 
much engaged in the discussion of doctrines to lay 
great stress upon social rights. Protestantism be- 
came engrossed in “other worldliness.” Itis not to be 
denied that the preaching of the right of private judg- 
ment and the value of the individual had far-spreading 
social and political influence. John Fiske says of Cal- 
vin, for example: ‘‘ The spiritual father of Coligny, of 
William the Silent, and of Cromwell must occupy a 
foremost rank among the champions of modern de- 
mocracy.” Liberty owes indeed a great debt to Prot- 
estantism, however much Protestants hung and burn- 
ed and tortured those who did not believe with them 
according to the spirit of the times. Plymouth Rock 
is a truer outcome of Protestantism than the persecu- 
tion of the Salem witches. In the words of Cromwell, 
“They that trusted God for the liberty of conscience 
could venture life for the liberty of country.’’ Prot- 
estantism against Romanism meant to Protestants, 
very largely, liberty against absolutism. Never- 
theless, Protestantism soon turned against the com- 
mon people. Luther was against the German peas- 
ants. Others than Milton found that ‘“‘new presby- 
ter was but old priest writ large.” Protestantism 
has stood for political liberty, but not for social re- 
form. What Christianity accomplished for social re- 
form up to the Reformation was accomplished large- 
ly through the Church. Since then it has been mainly 
through individuals, in spite of the Church. The 
Reformation produced in the Church of Rome, it is 
true, somewhat of a counter reformation, yet the ef- 
fect upon her, as upon the Protestant mind, was mainly 
doctrinal, and the Church, both Protestant and Roman, 
largely forgot to apply its Christianity. The opening 
of the new world, Bhd eopeciall¢ of the gold mines of 
the new world, produced a revival of greed and of 
mammon worship, and led to the horrors of a modern 
slave traffic, that has endured 400 years. The first 
considerable cargo of slaves seems to have been 
brought in 1444, under Prince Henry of Portugal, 
by a Portuguese captain from the coast of Guinea, 
Charles V. granted in 1517 a monopoly 
to Governor de Bresa to import 4000 
negroes during eight years into the 
Spanish colonies, but in 1542 the monop- 
oly covered 23,000 slaves. In 1700 a 
Spanish treaty with a Portuguese com- 
pany of Guinea stipulated to furnish r1o,o0o tons of 
negroes, The treaty of Utrecht (1713) gave Great 
Britain a monopoly in the slave trade for 30 years, 
from 1713-43, and during this period the British 
Government agreed to import 144,000 negroes of both 
sexes into Spanish America at 33% piasters per head. 
The British slave trade began under Queen Elizabeth. 
Certain statutes of William declared that “the trade 
was highly beneficial and advantageous to the king- 
dom, and to the plantations and colonies thereunto be- 
longing.” Between 1752 and 1762, it isestimated that TI;- 
t15 Slaves were imported into Jamaica alone. During 
two centuries the Spanish Government concluded more 
than to treaties “in the name of the most Holy Trini- 
ty,” which authorized the sale of more than 500,000 hu- 
man beings. The first ship which sailed from Eng- 
land in-rs62, under Sir John Hawkins, to bry slaves in 
Africa and sell them in th® West Indies, bore the name 
of Jesus. In 1807 Lord Eldon said in Parliament: “It 
[the slave trade] has been sanctioned by Parliament 
wherein sat jurisconsults the most wise, theologians 
the most enlightened, statesmen the most eminent,” 
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Bancroft estimates that for one century previous: to 
1776, 3,250,000 negroes were torn from Africa by Great 
Britain alone, of whom 250,000 perished in the Atlantic 
from the horrors of the “middle passage,” where they 
were Chained between decks so low that they could not 
stand up, the living often chained to the dead. Helps 
estimates that from 1519-1807, between five and six mil- 
lions of negroes were carried from Africa by various 
European powers to Americaas slaves. The American 
colonies protested against it, Oglethorpe, the great 
founder of Georgia, declaring that they prohibited it in 
that colony “ because it is against the Gospel, as well 
as against the fundamental law of England.” Within 
two years, however, the inhabitants petitioned for 
slaves. Protestantism and Romanism have thus the 
terrible stain to bear of the approval of slavery. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that it was 
mainly Christian thought that finally 
broke up the slave traffic and slavery it- 
self. The Society of Friends or Qua- 
kers, both in England and America; was 
the first modern body of Christians to 
denounce and oppose slavery. As early 
= e as 1675 the devoted missionary, John 
Eliot, in Massachusetts, spoke against slavery, and in 
17or a petition against slavery was presented to the rep- 
resentatives of Boston. Among the Peteaiis who opposed 
it in the eighteenth century should be mentioned Bene- 
zet and John Woolman. The great divines Wesley and 
Whitefield preached against it. Dr. Hopkins, a Con- 
gregational clergyman of Rhode Island, distinguished 
himself by his efforts against it, till in 1774 Rhode 
Island gave up the traffic, and in 1784 abolished sla- 
very. The Society of Friends was, however, the only 
religious body which as a whole forbade the holding of 
slaves. The early abolition societies all took religious 
ground. ‘Nearly all,” says Wilson, the historian of 
the slave power (vol. i., p. 230), ““ who engaged in the 
formation of anti-slavery societies were members of 
Christian churches.”’ In Great Britain the opposition 
to slavery came equally from Christian men, notably 
Baxter, Bishop Warburton, Paley, Wesley, Bishop 
Porteus, Whitefield, and others. The first petition to 
Parliament against the slave trade (in 1776) was based 
on the religious ground “that the slave tradeis con- 
trary to the laws of God and the rights of man.” The 
slave trade was abolished inthe British Empire, 1806-7. 
The United States had included their judgment on 
the slave trade in the Constitution, but adjourned the 
final abolition till 1807. In England religious sen- 
timent rose till in 1833 England abolished slavery, 
paying £20,000,000 to the planters as indemnity. In 
the United States, early Church conferences denounced 
slavery. The Presbyterian Synod in 1787 ‘‘recom- 
mended to all their people to use the most prudent 
measures, consistent with the interests and state of 
civil society in the countries where they live, to 
procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in 
America.”’ In 1818 it pronounced slavery “utterly in- 
consistent with the law of God .. . and totally irrec- 
oncilable with the spirit and principles of Christ.” 
Congregationalists and Unitarians went even further. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church in 1780 plainly con- 
demned the system of human bondage. In 1800 the 
annual conference was directed to prepare an ad- 
dress favoring gradual emancipation. But the words 
were finally removed, and this was added, “Let all our 
preachers from time to time, as occasion serves, ad- 
monish and exhort all slaves to render due respect and 
obedience to the commands and interests of their re- 
spective masters.” 

But the conflict was as irrepressible in the Methodist 
Church as it afterward proved to be inthe nation. At 
the General Conference of 1844, which was held in the 

city of New York, the contention took 
an extremely angry form. It centered 


The Anti- 
Slavery 
Movement, 


. upon the personal relations of one of the 
tha ati bishops of the Church (Andrew), who 
eeti “ had come into the possession of slaves 

oniuict, 


by a marriage which was contracted 
ghker he entered the episcopate. It was 
his wish and intention to resign, but he 
was overruled by the Southern delegates. They final- 
ly called a convention of delegates from the Southern 
conferences, which met at Louisville, Ky., in 1845. 
This body took formal action, separating itself from 
the Northern churches. } , 

By this secession the Methodist Episcopal Church 
lost 1345 traveling and 3166 local preachers and 495,288 
members. Many discerning minds regarded this ac- 
tion as prophetic of the same results in the organic 
life of the nation. 

But it was true nevertheless that from 1830 to 1850 the 
churches as a whole were subservient to the slave 
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power. Dr. Albert Barnes said, “‘ There is no power 
out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour if 
it were not sustained in it.” Judge Birney called 
“the American churches the bulwarks of American 
slavery.” Yet were there individual churches and 
clergymen not a few that battled for abolition. The 
clergyman perso was killed for advocating aboli- 
tion. Garrison and Phillips were strong in Christian 
sentiment. At one meeting in Illinois, more than 30 
clergymen attended and opposed the introduction of 
slavery into that State. During the struggle in 1823, 
which prevented Illinois from becoming a slave State, 
the clergymen were almost as one man against slavery. 
But whatever the position of the churches, it is not too 
much to say that Christianity put down slavery. 

For the other social effects of modern Christianity 
see CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM; but Christianity, if 
not the church (q.v.), has had at least its part to play 
in the gradual emancipation of woman, in the condem- 
nation cf war, the favoring of arbitration, in the care 
of the wounded in war, the condemnation of dueling, 
in prison reform, in the creation of hospitals and char- 
ities of every kind, and in temperance reform. 


‘II. CurisTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


The first note of Christianity in relation to so- 
ciety is that it is world-wide and international. 
It knows “neither Greek nor Jew, circumci- 
sion nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 

Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
all and in all.” It taught Peter to World-wide. 
call no man common or unclean, 
but ‘“‘that God is no respecter of 
persons, but that in every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him”’ (Acts x. 34). It led Paul, once a Pharisee 
of the Pharisees, to write to the Ephesians, 


‘“ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and © 


foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God’’ (Eph. ii. 109). 
It taught the Christian Church the unity of 
the faith—‘‘One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all, and in you all’’ (Eph. iv. 5, 6). 
One Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named’’ (Eph. 
iii. 15). Hence Christians of every age, however 
they have explained it, have believed in ‘‘ the 
holy Catholic Church,’’ ‘‘ the communion (liter- 
ally the communism, kowwvia) of the saints,” 
the unity of believers, the kingdom of God. 
Thus Christianity, at least till the Protestant 
Reformation, in Catholic countries, and even 
under Protestant denominationalism, in a deep- 
er-lying unity, has ever stood for the unity of 
man in Christ. Says Bishop Barry : 


“The Catholic [not Roman] Church is a universal so- 
ciety, which knows no distinction of age and physical 
circumstance, no distinction of peoples, nations, and 
languages. Itis nocastle in the air, no mere promise 
of a future heaven. It is a living reality now, ob- 
viously the one, ever-growing international society ; 
already realizing by its Bible read and its Christian 
worship offered in some 200 languages, the sign of 
Pentecost, and always advancing toward its future 
heritage of the world of humanity. This great unity 

. underlies all special, local, temporary character- 
istics ; its communion is a communion of saints ; its one 
universal tie is the indwelling of the Spirit of God;... 
itsmeans and pledges of unity are the sacraments of 
communion with Him” (Lectures on Christianity 
and Socialism, p. 13). Canon Fremantle’s Bampton 
Lectures (1883) bring out still more pita’ the unity 
of the Church ‘tas a moral and social power, present, 
universal, capable of transforming the whole life of 
mankind, and destined to accomplish this purpose.” 
The Church he calls ‘‘the social state in which the 
spirit of Christ reigns, embracing the general life and 
society of men, and identifying itself with these as 
much as possible, as having for its object to imbue all 
human relations with the spirit of Christ’s self-re- 
nouncing love, and thus to change the world into a 
kingdom of God.” 
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This makes the field of Christianity the world, 
and identifies with the coming of God’s king- 
dom azy advance in unity and in love. Says 
Canon Fremantle: ‘‘ All goodness 
is essentially one, and therefore es- 
sentially Christian.’’ The coming of 
love in all human relations is thus 
the coming of God’skingdom. The 
Jewish Church Canon Fremantle 
therefore calls a training in national righteous- 
ness. The early Christian Church he considers 
the beginnings of the universal society. The 
imperial and medieval Church a united Christen- 
dom attempted. The medieval theory of Chris- 
tendom he thus states: ‘‘ Christendom forms one 
great whole, in which there are two chief func- 
tionaries, the Pope and the Emperor, each in a 
different way its head. Each power is instituted 
by God. The one is to rule over man bodily, 
the other over his spiritual interests. Both 
spring from the old Roman Empire, which, hav- 
ing become Christian, was at once empire and 
Church. The two powers must support each 
other, both mutually necessary. The Em- 
peror sanctions the Pope’s election, the Pope 
crowns the Emperor ; the Emperor protects the 
Pope and the clergy and the spiritual courts, 
and these in return support the authority of the 
Emperor over his subjects. This theory,’ says 
Canon Fremantle, ‘‘ though it did not wholly 
correspond to the facts, had much in it, consid- 
ered as an ideal, which was sound.’’ It ex- 
plains much of the crusades, is the key to Dante’s 
De Monarchia, gives rise to both a Frederick 
Barbarossa anda Hildebrand. It gave to the 
world an Alfred the Great, a St. Louis, a Savona- 
rola. The Reformation was largely a reaction 
toward individualism, but still it was full of 
efforts toward a Christianized society ; and in 
England especially toward a Christian national- 
ism. 

Christianity to-day is drawing together the 
lines of Christendom. Canon Fremantle sees 
its unity and universality in (1) public worship, 
not as a separate cult, but as seeking to raise 
the tone of the general life ; (2) the family, the 
social unit ; (3) knowledge, the education of all ; 
(4) art, which must be national and popular, to 
gladden, not individuals, but mankind ; (5) so- 
ciety, which must acknowledge its stewardship ; 
(6) trade, which must learn cooperation ; (7) the 
nation, the constitutional and organic form of 
the Christian spirit ; (8) the universal Church or 
universal State, to be attained through arbitra- 
tion, international law, international congresses, 
and federation. Into all these channels the 
spirit of Christianity is more and more being 
poured. This is Christianity leading to inter- 
national socialism. 

But, more definitely, what does Christianity teach as 
to social reform? 

first, that humanity is to come into a unity of 
brotherly love, zo¢ by building up some new scheme 
of universal brotherhood, but by the recognition that 

mankind zs to-day a unit inthe common 

Fatherhood of God, and may through 

The chr tat enltes a ented trot It — 

. c 2 ade y t= 
Brotherhood rangements Sot belfewes that itis tobe 
of Man. regenerated ‘by finding the law and 
ground of its order and harmony the 
; only secret of its existence in God” 
(Maurice). This is the first social message of Chris- 


tianity—“‘Return to God.’ Carlyle saw the need 
when he wrote; ‘‘ The beginning and the end of what 


Its Field 
all Life, 
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- man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
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isthe matter with us in these days is that we have for- 
gotten God.” Mazzini saw it when he wrote to the 
working men of the world, ‘‘The source of your duties 
isin God,” and contended that agitation conducted in 
the name of the rights of man had brought in up to the 
present day simply an increase of selfishness and in- 
dividual competition. When we accept God, we have 
the basis and possibility of union. ‘‘ There can be no 
brotherhood without a common father,” wrote Mau- 
rice. ‘From that time began Jesus Christ to preach 
and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” ‘To return to God 1s the first step in Christian 
sociology. a a 
pens Christianity declares that to do this Christ is 
the Way. “lamthe Way, the Truth, and the Life ; no 
This is the 
second sociologic position of Christian- 
ity, that Christ is the elder Brother, the 


Way, the ames Ree! Lene oer one Christ 
This, as we have already seen ris 
came to be—the fulfiller of the law. the Way. 


He is the King made manifest, the King 
in man, the King on earth, the head of 
the body. The way to realize human brotherhood 
and unity is not alone to discuss Christ’s divinity, but 
to accept His mastership, to become His follower, to 
join His kingdom. ‘This is to be a Christian. Men 
realize this in personal salvation; but it is equally to 
be realized in social salvation. For Christians He is 
“the Man,” and He must be the solution of all human 
problems. That isthe primal creed. Not only is He, 
as the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,’”’ the Brother and Comforter 
of all who are weary and heavy laden; not only are 
the poor His peculiar charge and treasure, but more 
than that: He is Himself, in His risen and ascended 
royalty, the sum of all human endeavor, the interpre- 
tation of all human history, the goal of all human 
growth, the bond of all human brotherhood. Itis in 
this character that He has been kept so little in practi- 
cal mind; it is this office of His which is reserved 
to such an obscure and ineffectual background. His 
living Headship, as the Second Adam raised to the 
right hand of power, as the perfect Son of Man, this 
has not been brought to bear, with energy and con- 
fidence, upon the actual society which He, in this lord- 
ship sealed to Him, necessarily claims as His own. 
lt is this extension of the fruits of the Passion over 
the entire surface of human life which Christian sociol- 
ogy emphasizes. The whole of human nature is to be 
brought within the sway of the ‘‘New Man.” And 
human nature is corporate ; *‘man is a social animal.” 
The natural bonds which hold together men into so- 
cieties and races must, of necessity, receive the new 
inflowing force which comes to them out of the suprem- 
acy of Him who gathers all men unto Himself. 

witrd, it is a spirttual way. ‘‘Ye must be born 
again” is true of society as well as of individuals, the 
third point in Christian sociology. A nation’s life 
must be from the spiritual to the ma- 
ee from _ — = ewe outer, — 
a e spiritual. ot by law material A Spiri 
but by law spiritual does God’s king- co 
dom come. ‘This does not mean that we y: 
are only to build up God’s kingdom by 
spiritualizing individuals alone. It was 
not Christ’s method (see article CHRIST AND SCCIAL 
REFORM). We must spiritualize all life—the body, the 
city, State, the nation. This is the distinctive function 
of the Church. The national Churchshould be the soul 
of the nation, into which and through which God’s 
Spirz7t may come to the nation, 

Fourth, if Christian er consists in society’s 
obeying, through spiritual life, the social law of Christ, 
we must know that law. It is simple. 

e aoe  S them, which was a law- 
yer, aske im a question, temptin 
Him, and saying, ms : poms The Social 


“ 


aster, which is the great command- Law. 
ment in the law? 

st he said unto him, Thou shalt love 

the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

““And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

“On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets” (Matt. xxii. 34-40). 

Says Professor Ely: ‘‘ This is a most remarkable, and 
at the same time a most daring summary of the whole 
duty of man. A human teacher would never have 
ventured to reduce all God’s commandments to two 
simple statements ; nor would such a teacher have pre- 
sumed to exalt man’s obligation to love and serve his 
fellows toan equal plane with his obligations to love his 
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Creator. All false systems of religion exalt the love of 
God above the love due our fellow-men, and tell us that 
we may serve God by injuring ourfellows. How many 
millions of human beings have thought that they did 
God service by human sacrifice! Not only is this true, 
but it is furthermore true that, in proportion as be- 
lievers in the true religion depart from the mind which 
was in Jesus Christ, they neglect the second command- 

Ment. Thus, when Christ dwelt on earth, He found 
men excusing themselves from duty to their fellows on 
the plea of higher obligation to Deity. 

SD be second commandment, which is like the first, 
means that in every act and thought .nd purpose, in 
our jaws and in their administration, in all public as 
well as private affairs, we—if indeed we profess to be 
Christians—should seek to confer true benefits upon 
our fellow-men. It means that the man who professes 
to love God and who attempts to deceive others in re- 
gard tothe real value of railway stock, or, for that 
matter, any other property, that he may coax their 
money into his pockets, isa hypocrite and aliar. It 

_ Means that the man who oppresses the hireling in his 
wages is no Christian, but a pagan, whatever may be 
his declarations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
What does God say of such an one? He says: ‘I will 
be a swift witness against those that oppress the hire- 
ling in his wages.’ What does His second command- 
ment mean for those rich men who keep back the hire 
of their laborers? It means that they ‘must’ weep 
and how! ‘for the miseries that shall come upon them.’ 
And what does this message mean for monopolists who 
use their superior advantages of wealth or intellect, or 
bodily strength or other resources, to crowd out and 
grind down their fellows according to the methods of 

_ modern commercial competition? The prophet Isaiah 
shall tell us: ‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 

_ may be placed alone in the midst of the earth.’ 

“It is needless to enlarge uponthis. It must be seen 
that the arrangements of this world are not in accord 
with the commandment given to love our neighbors as 
ourseives.” 

fifth, the interpretation of this is the Cross. The 
Cross cannot be removed from Christian sociology. 

There can be no obeying Christ without 

sacrifice. Via crucis, via lucts. “If 
any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me.” This is the fifth point in 

Christian sociology. It is the only way 

_tofulfil love. Loveis the /eaving of self, the Zving in 
others. Love and life and sacrifice are one. It is thus 
indeed that we most truly gain. But if we love and 
deny ourselves for the sake of gain, we do not love. 
** Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.” 
Christian sociology is finding one’s true individuality 
in losing it in the life of all. Therefore, luxurious 
bishops and priests and ministers cannot teach Chris- 
tian sociology, for theirlives give the lie to their words. 
We must become poor, if we would make the many rich. 

Sixth, we come to more detailed questions. They 
can only be answered by those who have long passed 

the merely sentimental assertion that 

Christ is allin an 8 nese set them- 

: +, selves to the solid task of discovering 

It is Definite. what that solemn truth really and pre- 

cisely means, and have worked it down 

into the concrete facts, and have sur- 

“veyed and estimated the full need of the circumstances, 

and striven to make clear to themselves what is the 

first step, and what the second, and the third, if that 

great royalty of Christ is, in very deed, ever to be 

made good here on earth, amid men as they are, and 
after a history such as they have hitherto had. 

(a) Christianity must demand in some form the 
opening of all the earth, including all natural advan- 
tages, to all God’s children equally. How may be a 
question of political and economic method (see LAND), 
but in some form it must be accomplished. Equity, 
protherhood, and the declaration of Christ demand it. 
That private propgerty in land was forbidden, and 
every Jew entitled to the use of land by the Jewish 
theocracy, is undisputable ; that Christ came to fulfil 
the law and the prophets can no more be denied. That 

~ we must follow their method is not certain, but that in 
some way Christianity must bring to the world what 
Judaism required of the Jew can be denied by no 

_ Christian. i 

(6) Christianity demands that love and not competi- 
tion be the law oftrade. The golden rule must be made 

the rule for gold. ‘Competition,’ said Maurice, ‘is 

‘put forth as the law of the universe, This is a lie. 
The time is come to declare it is a lie by word and 

deed.” This meansthat 7 some form Christianity im- 
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plies socialism (g. v.). Said Laveleye : ‘Every Christian 
who understands and earnestly accepts the teachings 
of his Master is at heart a socialist ; and any Christian 
who opposes what is commonly known as Christian 
Socialism misunderstands Christ, or socialism, or both.” 
The inference is not, of course, that Christianity must 
be committed to State socialism, but society to be 
Christian must in all ways conform to the law of co- 
operation. 

(c) Christianity demands that every man able to 
work should work. Not otherwise can he follow the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. “If any man 
ose not work, nerther should he eat” is 

e injunction of well-nigh the oldest 
Christian epistle. - The Law of 

(¢@) It follows from this and from the Labor, 
whole spirit of Christianity that we are 
not to live upon the work of others by 
usury. (For the detail of this argument, see USURY.) 

(e) Christianity demands the enthronement of the 
family, in the abiding unity in love of onemanand one 
woman. ‘“AndIsay unto you, whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry The Famil 
another, committeth adultery; and J: 
whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery.’? These words 
of Christ, with all they imply, are fundamental to 
Christian sociology (see FAMILY). 

(7) Lastly, Christian sociology demands that the 
Christian go into the details of all political, social, and 
industrial life of every kind, and bring them into 
subjection to Christ. Onlyso shall we be His disciples. 
“Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father, which is in heaven.” 

Into all these details Christ’s spoken ordinances do 
not go. Christianity is not a system of ordinances. 
But it is a life, and into these details the Christian life 
must go. (For different views, see CHRIST AND SO- 
CIAL REFORM.) 

References: Among the best books are C. L. Brace’s 
Gesta Christi; N. C. Koun’s Artus the Libyan; 
Canon Fremantle’s 7he World as the Subject of Redemp- 
tion; R. T. Ely’s Soctal Aspects of Christianity; F. D. 
Maurice’s Soctal Morality; P. W. Sprague’s Chr¢stian 
Socialism ; Tolstoi’s My Religion and What to Do; 
Bishop Westcott’s Soczal Aspects of Christianity ; Can- 
non Farrar’s Soctal and Present a uestions ; G. D. 
Herron’s The Christian Society ; J. H.W.Stuckenberg’s 
Christian Sociology ;S.D. Headlam’s Lessons from the 
Cross and the Laws of Eternal Life. (See also THE 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM is a term first 
used by the little band of men—clergymen and 
laymen—that gathered round the Rev. Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice in 1848. It was used by 
them.-to express their position that socialism was 
really but a development, an outcome of Chris- 
tianity, and that to be effective and true it must be 
grounded on a definite Christian basis. What 
they meant by it in more detail we shall see 
lateron. It must, however, be pointed out here 
that since that date the phrase has been used 
in different and very loose and sometimes mis- 
leading senses. It has been and is to-day used 
by some for any application or attempt at the 
application of Christian principles to social life. 
This is especially true of its use upon the conti- 
nent of Europe by both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. It is, however, more commonly and 
more strictly used even to-day for the position 
originally held by Maurice and the early Chris- 
tian Socialists. ‘This, however, is not incon- 
sistent with the fact that almost all those who 
call themselves Christian Socialists, at least in 
England and America to-day, hold economic 
views in some ways materially different from 
the views held by the early Christian Socialists. 
Circumstances have changed. Social thought 
has developed. Socialism has changed. The 
same principle that led Maurice and Kingsley to 
take one view leads their successors to take an- 
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other. What these various positions are, that 
are united under the one general principle, will 
be best seen by the history of the movement. 
We commence with 

ENGLAND. 


The year 1848 was a dark one for English working 
men. Bad harvests, heavy taxes, the potato famine 
had brought to a head all their sufferings and wrongs. 

Ireland was on the verge of rebellion. 
There were riots in more than one Eng- 


Beginnings, lish town. Chartism (g.v.) had done its 
8 8 work. On April 10 there was an im- 
mense mass-meeting at Kennington 

Common. London was thrown into intense excitement 


and fear. Wellington assumed military control. Two 
hundred thousand special constables were sworn in. 

Meanwhile, two clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, with a 
young lawyer, J. M. Ludlow, had been growing more 
and more interested in social questions. Charles 
Kingsley now rushed down from his parish at Evers- 
ley, and meeting Ludlow at Maurice’s house, it was 
decided to publish placards and spread them broad- 
cast, sympathizing with the workmen, but urging re- 
straint from violence, and the necessity of virtue and 
religion to make men fit for liberty. Charles Kings- 
ley wrote all that night, and the next morning ap- 
peared on thousands of posters his address to the 
workmen of England, signed ‘‘ A Working Parson.” 
The crisis was passed. A pouring rain and the energy 
of O’Connor prevented any outbreak. 

It was now decided by the above three to publish a 
little penny weekly, entitled Politics for the People. 
In these, in addition to Maurice, Kingsley, and Lud- 
low, we find articles by Archdeacon Hare, Professor 
Conington, Sir Arthur Helps, Archbishop Whately, 
Dr. Guy, French, Stanley, Osborn, and others—a rare 
galaxy of brilliant minds. Kingsley wrote in it the 
well-known articles signed ‘‘ Parson Lot” (see KINGS- 
LEY). The first number appeared May 6, 1848. The 
columns, moreover, contained many communications 
from Chartists, among others one signed by ‘‘ One of 
the wicked Chartists of Kennington Common.” The 
paper, however, was discontinued after 17 numbers for 
lack of support, although it attained a circulation of 2000. 

The little knot of writers, however, now including 
Thomas Hughes, held meetings all winter, meeting 
with many of the Chartist leaders, and starting night 
schools. It was at one of these conferences that Kings- 
ley made his celebrated speech beginning, “I ama 
Church of England parson and a Chartist,” in which 
he acknowledged the grievous wrongs of the work- 
men, but dissuaded them from violence. 

A Mr. Mayhew at this time contributed to the Lon- 
don papers a series of articles on the poor and the 
sweating system, which called out Charles Kingsley’s 
burning and indignant tract on Cheap Clothes and 
Vasty. But Maurice from first to last remained its 
directing spirit. The Christian Socialists began dis- 
trict visiting in the courts and alleys (especially Little 
Ormond Yard) round Lincoln’s Inn, of which Maurice 
was preacher at this time. At stated times they met 
for conference in Maurice’s house to discuss social 
problems. Ragged schools were begun under their 
auspices, and ‘‘sanitary leagues’? when the cholera 
began to rage. Colonization was projected. “Let us 
devise a socialist home-colonization as soon as you 
please ; provided only we give it a ground to stand 
upon, the sooner the better,” said Mr. Maurice, in a 
letter to Mr. Ludlow. 

A cooperative institution, which was a practical em- 
bodiment of their ideas, was started, being an associa- 
tion of tailors in Castle Street, nearly opposite to the 
place where now stands the Coo erative Institution. 
This was in 1849. In 1850 a society for promoting work- 
ing men’s associations was formed, with Maurice for 
its president, and became the nucleus or center of the 
cooperative movement. The fundamental principle 
of this society was “the paar application of Chris- 
tainity to the purposes of trade and industry.” 

In December, 1849, a dinner was held at Ludlow’s 
and a plan for cooperative stores was discussed, and 
for the first time the term Christian Socialism was 

agreed upon. Said F. D. Maurice, in a 
ae tract in 1850: “That is the only title 

“Christian which will define our object and will 

Socialism” C°™Mmit us at once to the conflict we 

First Used must engage in sooner or later with the 

* unsocial Christians and the unchristian 
socialists.” This position was taken 
largely under the influence of Ludlow, 
who had been in Paris and seen there the associations 
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ouvriers, and who had written to Maurice from there 
that ‘socialism must be Christianized or it would 
shake Christianity to its foundation, precisely be- 
cause it appealed to the higher and not to the lower in- 
stincts of man.”” The Christian Socialists, now work- 
ing under this name, started a periodical and alsoa 
cooperative store under the leadership of Walter 
Cooper, the ex-Chartist. iad : 

Their periodical, The Christian Socialist, was edited 
by Ludlow, but contributed to by all the members. 
The following, by Ludlow, clearly expresses its ideas: 

‘““A new idea has gone abroad into the world: that 
socialism, the latest born of the forces now at work in 
modern society, and Christianity, the eldest born of 
those forces, are in their nature not hostile, but akin 
to each other; or rather, that the one is but the devel- 
opment, the outgrowth, the manifestation of the other. 
: That Christianity, however feeble and torpid it 
may seem to many just now, is truly but as an eagle 
at moult; that socialism is but its livery of the nine- 
teenth century, which it is even now putting on, to 
spread erelong its wings for a broader and heavenlier 

ight. That socialism without Christianity, on the 
one hand, was lifeless as the feathers without the 
bird, however skilfully the stuffer may dress them up 
into an artificial semblance of life. That every social- 
ist system which has maintained itself has stood ie 
the moral grounds of righteousness, self-sacrifice, 
mutual affection, and common brotherhood... . 
That Christianity, on the other hand, in this nineteenth 
century of ours, becomes in its turn chilly and help- 
less when stripped of its social influences ; or, in other 
words, when divorced from socialism. . . . That if 
the Gospel speaks true, and ‘ ye cannot serve God and 
mammon,’ it is wholly incompatible with a political 
economy which proclaims self-interest to be the very 
pivot of social action ; but that it is compatible 
with those theories or systems which have for a com- 
mon object to bind up into fellowship, and not to di- 
vide by selfishness and rivalry ; tosubstitute fair prices 
and living wages for a false cheapness, and starva- 
tion, its child; and which have adopted for their 
watchwords Association and Exchange instead of 
Competition and Profit. . Ifit be given us to vindi- 
cate for Christianity its true authority over the realms 
of industry and trade, for socialism its true character 
as the great Christian revolution of the nineteenth 
century, so that the title of socialist shall be only a 
bugbear to the idle and to the wicked, and society 
from the highest rank to the lowest shall avowedly 
regulate itself upon the principle of cooperation, and 
not drift rudderless upon the sea of competition, as 
our let-alone political economists would have it do— 
then, indeed, we shall have achieved our task; and no 
amount of obloquy, ridicule, calumny, neglect, shall 
make us desert it, so long as we have strength and 
means to carry on the fight. For a fight it is, anda 
long one, and a deadly one—a fight against all the 
armies of mammon.,” 

The Christian Socialist was, nevertheless, less long- 
lived than Politics for the People. The movement, 
however, did not end. Kingsley published his A/toz 
Locke. It brought down on the Christian Socialists a 
shower of abuse. Says Professor Seligman of it: 

“*Practs full of raving and disreputable rant ; mouth- 
pieces of class selfishness, popular prejudice and igno- 
rant passion ; ravings of blasphemy, rapine and non- 
sense; miserable delusions; mischiev- 
ous provocations clothed in oily phrases 
of peace and charity; a clique of way- 
ward-minded men who, from a morbid 
craving for notoriety or a crazy strain- 
ing after paradox, have taken up the un- 
hallowed task of preaching the doc- 
trines of Jacobinism and the Jacquerie’—this and 
much more of the like was said of them in all the re- 
views and journals. Advertisements were refused by 
the daily papers, booksellers did not dare to keep cop- 
ies of their publications. The Christian Socialist was 
prohibited by the French Government from circrflating 
in the realm, A committee of King’s College was ap- 
pointed to investigate Maurice’s activity in these dan- 
gerous schemes, and he narrowly escaped losing at 
once his professorial position. Kingsley was invited to 
deliver a sermon in a London church, and at the close 
his opinions were openly branded as untrue and dan- 
gerous by the officiating rector.” 

_ Eventually Maurice was removed from his chair at 
King’s College, and very affecting is the address of 
condolence presented to him by those workmen who 
had through him come to believe in the divine mission 
of Christianity in saving society. But opposition and — 
obloquy, so far from discouraging the Christian So- 
cialists, only acted as a spur to further exertion. “I 


Opposition 
Encountered. 
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ama revolutionist,” says Kingsley in one of his letters 
His “ Bibie Radicalism’ meant to go to the root of the 
matter, and to recover the true and 
original basis of Christian fellowship. 
The Cooper- it the ee time they all felt that if 
. . their work was to prosper they must put 
ative Move their hand to the Chote oi ies a ai 
ment, tical demonstration of their theory. In 
this work the laymen of the movement 
were most prominent. Among these 
most of all Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, who, with . prodi- 
ality of self-sacrifice rarely witnessed, provided the 
unds for the first attempts in cooperative production, 
and the establishment of the central cooperative 
agency. In this case many of the aristocracy and 
clergy wished to encourage the promoters. From both 
orders came flowing in, and the success that was so far 
attained by such means induced the promoters to open 
an “ East-End Needle-women’s Workshop,” and to aid 
the formation of an association of shoemakers. Thus 
in course of time a number of productive associations 
were formed in London and the provinces, principally 
in the North, especially after visits by invitation from 
Mr. Maurice, Mr. W. Cooper, and others, to render ad- 
vice in theirformation. With the further development 
of the movement, the need began more and more to be 
felt for legal protection, such as did not exist at the 
time. But more than legal and other advice was re- 
quired, the power of the Legislature was invoked and 
obtained, tho not without a struggle, owing to the prej- 
udices still pervading the House of Commons and the 
country. But the real boon, the ‘‘ Magna Charta of 
Cooperation,” the Industrial and Provident Partner- 
ships Bill, did not pass till February, 1852. 

_ The Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associa- 
tions received now a new constitution, the principles 
of which were stated to be: 

x1. That human society is a body consisting of many 
members, not a collection of warring atoms. 

2. That true workmen must be fellow-workers and 
not rivals. 

3. That a principle of justice, not of selfishness, must 
govern exchanges. 

It will be seen from this that the principles remained 
the same, tho the altered condition of the law required 
a change in the by-laws and regulations for the con- 
duct of business. 

When the cooperative associations grew strong 
enough to stand on their own legs; when it was dis- 
covered that those among them which had risen up in- 
dependently, and had received less or no support from 
the promoters—the societies for distribution—were 
also those which throve the best, then it began to be 
felt by the main body of the promoters that their 
work in this direction was done. What they must do 
in the future, they thought, must be done by means of 
education. This led to the establishment of the 
Working Men’s Coliege, which was opened in 1854, in 
close vicinity of the scenes marked by the earliest suc- 
cesses of Christian Socialism. Henceforth the history 
of the Christian Socialism of England of this period 
was lost in the cooperative movement developing in 
the North of England. The London stores separate 
from this either failed or were swallowed by the larger 
movement. But the Christian Socialist thought lived. 
According to Maurice, the world is essentially a mani- 
festation of God’s order, but the selfishness of man 
has produced a deviation from the original principles. 
**God’s order seems to me more than ever the antago- 
nist of man’s systems,” he writes. 

Says Professor Seligman : “ These Christian Social- 
ists were reformers in the fullest sense of the word. 
The kingdom of Christ was to them no empty formula ; 

they were thoroughly imbued with the 
belief that this kingdom, created through 

Principles of tevelation, actually existed and was 

the Earl destined in time to subjugate all wick- 

© Karly ednessand misery. Society, according 

Christian to them, is not to be — anew by. = 

ialists, tangements, but is to be regenerate y 
potas ‘finding the lawand ground of its order 
and harmony, the only secret of its ex- 
istence, in God.’ In speaking of the term Christian 
Socialism, they denied having adopted the word 
Christian merely as a qualifying adjective; they 
maintained ‘that Christianity has the power of re- 
generating whatever it comes in contact with, of 
making that morally healthful which apart from it 
must be either mischievous or inefficient.” They 
strongly protested against the notion of turning the 
Bible into a book for keeping the poor in order. The 
Bible they considered, on the contrary, the poor man’s 
book, the voice of God againsttyrants and humbugs. 
“ Justice from God to those whom men oppress, glory 
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from God to those whom men despise,” was to them 
the thought running through the Bible. 

Men of such a stamp viewed with a sovereign dis- 
dain the social doctrines of the Manchester school of 
political economy, They wrote: “Of all narrow, con- 
ceited, hypocritical, anarchic, and atheistic schemes of 
the universe, the Cobden and Bright one is exactly the 


worst.’”’ To the Christian Socialists a Manchester 
ascendancy seemed a horrible catastrophe. Said 
Kingsley : 


““lLexpect nothing from a public press which pan- 
ders to popular Mammonism by scraps of politico- 
economic cant, and justifies the ignorant miser to him- 
self by retailing Benthamite phrases which sound like 
scientific laws, while they are really nothing but the 
assertion of barren truisms. I expect nothing from 
the advocates of /azssez fatre—the pedants whose 
glory isin the shame of society, who arrogantly talk 
of economics as of a science so completely perfected, 
so universal and all-important that common humanity 
and morality, reason and religion must be pooh- 
poohed down, if they seem to interfere with its infal- 
lible conclusions, and yet revile, as absurd and utopian, 
the slightest attempt to apply those conclusions to any 
practical purpose. ... The man who tells us that we 
ought to investigate Nature, simply to sit still patient- 
ly under her, and let her freeze and ruin and starve 
and stink us to death, is a goose, whether he calls him- 
self a chemist.or a political economist.”’ 

“Competition,” said Maurice, “tis put forth as the 
law of the universe. That isalie. The time is come 
to declare that itisa lie, by word and deed. Isee no 
way but by associating for work instead of for 
strikes.” Kingsley maintained that not self-interest, 
but self-sacrifice, was the only law upon which human 
society could be grounded with any hope of success. 
“That self-interest isa law of human nature, I know 
well. Thatit ought to be the root-law of human so- 
ciety, I deny, unless society is to sink down again into 
a Roman empire and acage of wild beasts:’”’ The en- 
thusiasm of the promoters was unbounded. Thomas 
Hughes thought (and still thinks to-day) that they 
had found the solution of the labor question; but at 
that time he was also convinced that ‘‘ we had nothing 
to do but just to announce it and found an association 
or two, in order to convert all England and usher in 
the millennium at once, so plain did the whole thing 
seem.” And the majority of the promoters were 
equally sanguine. 

The Christian Socialists were mistaken. Not thus are 
millenniums ushered in. It takes more than a_ co- 
operative association or two to make a millennium. 
Says William Clarke in the Fabian Essays - 

“The Christian Soctalist, which was the organ of 
Maurice and Kingsley, betrayed great simplicity as to 
the real nature of the economic problem. Itneglected 
Owen’s principle of ‘community in land,’ and sup- 
posed that by working together and selling articles of 
good quality at a fair price poverty could be elimi- 
nated, while yet every worker in the 
community was paying his tribute of 
economic tent to the owners of the in- 
struments of production.’”’ And yet the 
Christian Socialism of Maurice and his 
coworkers was true socialism. The + 
first of The Tracts on Christian Social- 
zsm, published in 1849, was written by Maurice. It 
commences as follows; 


Maurice’s 
Tract 


A Dialogue between Somebody (a person of respectabil- 
tty) and Nobody (the writer). 


Somebody. CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM! I never saw that 
adjective united to that substantive before. Do you 
seriously believe that a socialist can be a Christian, or 
a Christian a socialist ? a ae 

Nobody. l seriously believe that Christianity is the 
only foundation of socialism, and that a true social- 
ism is the necessary result of a sound Christianity. 

S. Sound and true! One understands those words 
very well. True socialism is your socialism, not that 
of Owen, Fourier, Louis Blanc, or any other English- 
man, Frenchman,German. Sound Christianity 1s your 
Christianity, not that of any church, sect, school, or 
divine hitherto known in Christendom. : 

NV. The socialism I speak of is that of Owen, Fourier, 
Louis Blanc, and of the Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, who have fraternized with them or produced 
systems of their own. 

S. A sufficient warrant for the other half of my 
proposition. Your Christianity then, I presume, is 
that of Owen, Louis Blanc, Fourier? A rather pecul- 
iar species of a very comprehensive genus! But to 
waive that point for the present. Your socialism is 
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that of a hundred different men at strife with each 


other. % 
NV. Allthese men, if I understand them rightly, are 


attempting to compass the same end. They iffer 
about the means of compassing it. vars 
SS. The sameend? Happiness, Isuppose. Socialists 


and anti-socialists are probably agreed so far. 

WV. The watchword of the socialist is COOPERATION ; 
the watchword of the anti-socialist is COMPETITION, 
Any one who recognizes the principle of cooperation 
as a stronger and truer principle than that of competi- 
tion has a right to the honor or the disgrace of being 
called a socialist. 

JV, further says in the tract: “I grant you that a 
Christianity which is merely brought in to help out 
the weakness of a system formed in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century willbe a very poor, weak Chris- 
tianity indeed. I do not believe that these French 
reformers, if they are as honest as I hope some of them 
are, can ever be content with such a feeble and paltry 
creation. They want aground to stand upon, not a 
Corinthian capital, to make their edifice look more 
stately and graceful. Andif they begin to look ear- 
nestly at the Bible history, at the creeds of the 
Christian Church, at the records of it from the Day of 
Pentecost to this time, I believe they will find more 
and more that they have the ground there, the only 
one upon which they can stand or work. They will 
not read in the Divine Book of a great strife of individ- 
ual competitors, but of a Divine family, expending it- 
self into a Divine nation, of a universal society growing 
out of that nation, recognizing and preserving both 
the forms of human fellowship out of which it was 
unfolded.” 

After this wave of Christian Socialism in England, 
we have a long gap inthe movement. Socialism of all 
kinds seemed deadin England. But the thought was 
not dead. Early in the seventies the Rev. Stewart D. 

Headlam founded and has ever since 
been warden of the Gut/d of St. Matthew. 
English Chris-Altho a so-called High Church organi- 
tian Socialism 22102; it has become the leader of the 
remarkable movement among the 
To-Day.’ younger Catholic wing of tfy~ Church 
of England toward radicainorrialism. 
It believes the secular to fhumbetual, 
and finds secular principles involved ination diigh- 
est Church teachings. Since 1882 Mr. Hj)w includbas 
also edited the Church Reformer, the orgr. meethe 
guild, and an outspoken mouthpiece of Christian So- 
cialism (see ANGLICAN POSITION IN SOCIAL RE- 
FORM). 
to the Queen’s Jubilee celebration as that ‘ blasphe- 
mous” adulation going on at Westminster Abbey ; and 
by the ultra-socialistic literature advertised and com- 
mended inits columns. The Guild of St. Matthew has 
a small but enthusiastic following through all England. 
In or near London alone some so clergymen belong 
to it, among them the Rev. C. L. Marson (g v.), the 
Rey. Percy Dearmer (g.v.), the Rev. W. E. Moll, of St. 
Mary’s, Soho, the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, and the 
Rey. T. Hancock, author of sermons widely circulated 
jin England, such as the one entitled 7ke Banner of 
Christ in the Hands of the Soctalists. 

Of much more recent date and not so radical in its 
socialism, and yet doing a very wide and important 
work inthe Church of England, is the Christian Social 
Union, founded in Oxford in 1889, under the lead of the 
Bishop of Durham and Canon Scott Holland. (For a 
fuller account of it, see CHURCH SOCIAL UNION.) 
While it does not declare explicitly for Christian So- 
cialism, its principles and teachings so largely tend 
this way that they are commonly spoken of in Eng- 
land as ‘The New Christian Socialism.” It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that the Union embraces so many of 
the leading members of the Church of England, is the 
publisher of the able Zconomic Review, and includes 
men of such power and spirituality as the Rev. Charles 
Gore, Dean Stubbs, and others, including its secretary, 
the Rev. zs Carter. In East London, the Rev. 
James A. ecm oP has founded a brotherhood 
and publishes Good Well, a magazine of Christian So- 
cialism adapted to use in parishes, with a circulation 
of about 24,000, Outside of the Church of England 
too there is much Christian Socialism. A Society of 
Christian Socialists organized early in the eighties, not 
confined to the Church of England, and which from 
1883 to December, 1891, published an organ, Zhe Chris- 
tian Socialist, no longer exists, but its work is carried 
on by The Christian Socialist League, of which the 
Rev. Dr. John Clifford, a leading Congregational 
clergyman, is president, and J. Bruce Wallace, Percy 
Alden, E. D. Girdlestone, John H. Belcher, and Profes- 
sor Shuttleworth are prominent members. Among 
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the Wesleyans the Revs. Hugh Price Hughes and Mark 
Guy Pearse are outspoken for Christian Socialism, 
while in Scotland the Rev. John Glasse, of the Church 
of Old Greyfriars, is a pioneer of socialism in Scot- 
land. : 
Apart from all Chureh organizations, yet standing for 
a very vital Christian Socialism, are the labor churches 
(g.v.) begun in England by John Trevor (g.v.) in r8or. 
(or a full account, see LABOR CHURCHES.) They rep- 
resent a strong radical movement politically in con- 
nection with the Independent Labor Party, yet insist- 
ing on the religious character of the labor movement. 
Some two dozen labor churches exist in England, with 
beginnings of a dozen or more. In London, J. Bruce 
Wallace is pastor of the Brotherhood Church and 
founder of the Brotherhood Trust (g.v.)_ Altogether no 
one can deny that Christian Socialism in one torm or 
another is a very vital part of English social reiorm. 


GERMANY. 


Christian Socialism in Germany dates in its 
present form from the period of the Lassalle 
agitation, yet had'its precursors in the philoso- 
phy of Fichte and Hegel and the communistic 
preaching of Albrecht the Prophet and of Weit- 
ling (g.v.). Weconsider its Roman Catholic and 
Protestant developments separately. 


The Roman Catholic movement came first. Early 
in this century Franz Xavier von Baader (g¢.v.), 
moved by the sorrows of the working class, recom- 
mended a “theocracy,” a monarchy guided by Divine 

olitics, as opposed to a democracy of revolution, a 
Btate held together by Christian love, equally free 
from slavish despotism and lawless individualism. 
“The Church,”’ he said, “‘must strive for this. It must 
provide a new diaconate to bring about a more equita- 
ble redistribution.” 

A greater German Roman Catholic Christian Social- 
ist was Wilhelm von Ketteler (g.v.), the late bie of 
Mayence. Von Ketteler was in very many ways like 
Kingsley. He said of himself: ‘‘ I have 
lived with and among the people, and 


know them in their sorrows and com- German 
plaints. There are few of the tears and Catholic 
none of the sufferings among the people <I 
committed to my charge which have es- Christian 
caped my notice.” e had especially Socialism, 


endeared himself to his people by his 

bravery and devotion during an epi- 

demic of typhus feverin 1847. He waselected to repre- 
sent his district in the Germanic Confederation at 
Frankfort, As early as 1848 he preached a course of 
sermons on the social subject in the cathedral at May- 
ence to audiences of many thousands. He largely 
indorsed the sccialistic program of the day, invoking 
State protection against the encroachments of irrespon- 
sible capitalists ; but he held that to endure, society 
must be founded on the rock of St. Peter. He pointed 
out the impotence of legislation to equalize property. 
Christianity alone, he taught, could put cooperative 
associations on a sound basis. ‘May God in His good- 
ness,” he cried, *‘ bring all good Catholics to adopt this 
idea of cooperative associations of production upon the 
basis of Christianity.’”? Yet little directly resulted. 
In 1864, however, Ketteler published a treatise, 7he 
Labor Question and Christianity, and in 1868 organiza- 
tion was reached in the Christian Social Working Man’s. 
Associations. An organof the movement was started, 
Die Chrtstliche Sociale Blaetter. In 1870 the Catholic 
tg St a ge Be Clubs, which had been started in 1847 
oy Father Kolping, a pious artisan, joined the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement. These clubs numbered, in 
1872, 70,000 persons, mainly in Bavaria and Westphalia. 
They were strictly under the control of the Church, 
and therefore were more or less opposed by the Social 
Democrats. Yet the movement grew. In 1878 it num- 
bered 12,000 in Westphalia alone. It took many forms 
—benefit associations, savings and credit associations, 
associations for diffusing literature, working girls’ as- 
sociations, etc. The movement is represented by sev- 
eral papers. At the meeting in 1871 Canon Mou- 
fang, in a memorable speech, presented the points 
which have become the gir laa of the movement : (x) 
Legislative protection of the rights of labor; (2) pecu- 
niary State subvention in aid of cooperative associa- 
tions ; (3) reduction of the burdens of taxation and 
military service; (4) restriction of the power of cap- 
ital, and the removal of evils arising from usury and © 
over-speculation, At the conferences of German Ro- 
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man Catholic societies at Breslau, in 1872; Aachen, 
1873 ; Mainz, 1874 ; Schlesien, 1877, and especially at Diis- 
seldorf in 1883 and Trier in 1887, the social question 
was very prominent. Gradually two wings have de- 
veloped: one tending to individualistic methods of re- 
form and “self-help,” etc.; the other calling for State 
action and much of the socialist program. At Trier 
and Diisseldorf especially the latter wing showed it- 
selfin the majority. The rapid growth of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany has, however, made it 
very difficult for the Catholic Socialists to maintain 
their hold on the working man. Nevertheless in 1882 
they had iro representatives in the Reichstag, and 
in 1891 they counted 820 unions with 75,000 members. 
_In_ fact, the main strength of Catholic Socialism 
lies in this widely spread system of organization. In 
lacesthe number of associations of operatives under 
hurch auspices surpasses the aggregate amount of 
all other similar associations taken together. There 
are Catholic associations of masters and apprentices, 
of factory laborers, miners, and vintners; there are 
“Patriotic Bavarian” and Westphalian unions of peas- 
ant proprietors, and a number of other societies of 
men and women in every direction, exercising a pow- 
erful influence under strict clerical supervision, the 
result of which is that in purely Catholic regions for 
any efforts of social reform to be successful, it is 
essential in the first instance to secure the Catholic 
ecclesiastics as auxiliaries in any such undertak- 
ing. 
The movement has thus enabled the Roman Church 
to bring into the field a strong force of artisans in the 
battle of the cu/turkamff, developing at times a 
strange political union between the Radical and Church 
Socialists in the struggle against the Bourgeoisie, and 
fulfilling the prediction of Cavour of a union between 
Romanism and Socialism, beiween the red and the 
black International, between Ketteler’s “‘ Kosacken reg- 
iment,” as it has been contemptuously called, and the 
followers of Lassalleand Kari Marx. This union, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, is only political, and 
only exists at times and for particular ends. The 
Social Democrats of Germany, as elsewhere in Europe, 
are opposed to all churches (see ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM). 

Protestant Christian Socialism in Germany has been 
a wholly separate movement. As early as 1838 Victor 
Aimé Huber (g. v.), who may be called 
the founder of German Christian Social- 
ism, at the request of Friedrich Wilhelm 


German IV. of Prussia commenced in Berlin a 
Protestant paper, the /auus, advocating religious 
Christian cooperation. After the revolution in 
Socialism. 1848 this was discontinued, but Huber 


formed an Association of Christian 
Orderand Liberty. It was not success- 
ful, altho Huber himself seems to 
have been a man of sound judgment and full of benefi- 
cent plans. “The father of vagabonds’” he called 
himself, and in a little town among the Hartz Moun- 
tains he established a home among the poor, going out 
thence on journeys through Germany, France, and 
England, urging cooperation in agriculture and in all 
forms of life. He died July 19, 1869. 

About 1878, however, commences the chief movement 
of Protestant Christian Socialism in Germany, begun 
by Pastor Todt and brilliantly championed by Stécker, 
the court chaplain. From the first it allied itself tothe 
paternal State socialism, which has become the policy 
of the Prussian monarchs. 

Kaufmann, in his Christian Soctalism, says of this 
German Protestant Christian Socialism: ‘* This title is 
somewhat misleading, since those to whom it is applied, 
and who cheerfully accept the appellation, are so far 
from being socialists, in the ordinary sense of the word 
that the name ‘Defenders of Society on Church an 
State Principles’ would convey a more correct idea of 
their aims and purposes to English readers. Properly 
speaking, they are conservative would-be saviors of 
society, who see no other means of escape from the 
present social dilemma but ina firm alliance between 
crown and altar for the purpose of regenerating so- 
ciety.” 

as association was formed and soon gained adhe- 
rents in “‘ Christian circles.” It called itself the Cen- 
tral Union for Social Reform ona Religious, Constitu- 
tional, Monarchical Basis. It sent forth an appeal to 
the clergy, reminding them that the hour had come for 
the Church to bestir itself to meet the social crisis with 
the spiritual weapons at its command, as an evangelical 
body. Two fundamental principles are laid down in 
the program, one indicating the duties of the State, 
the other those of the Church : ; 

x1, That thorough reforms have become necessary in 
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order to inspire the enfranchised masses with confi- 
dence toward the Government. 

2. That the solution of the social question is impos- 
sible without the at opal of the moral and relig- 
ious factors, and the Church’s recognition of the just 
demands of the fourth estate (the working men). 

Among the objects of the association are mentioned 
the diffusion of a wholesome literature for the purpose 
of stemming the tide of materialistic and revolutionary 
modes of thought and feeling among the masses; the 
publication of a paper, the Staats Soctalist, for the ex- 
position of free discussion of burning questions in 
political economy}; the collection and organization of 
the scattered loyal elements among the people as the 
best available means of defense against the anarchical 
attempts of social democracy ; and the full expression 
both in word and deed of sympathy with the rightful 
demands of the working classes, to assure them of the 
support of the ‘main pillars” of society, the Church 
and the State. 

_Eventually, Todt and Stécker founded two associa- 
tions: first of all, the Central Union for Social Re- 
form, and then the Christian Social Working Men’s 
Party. Altho the same ideas and nearly the same 
persons had directed the formation of the two groups 
their aims were very different. The Union for Socia 
Reform was to be composed of well-to-do and educated 
men, such as ministers of the Church, professors, 
manufacturets, and land-owners, who would join in 
seeking for means of conciliating the anarchic classes 
through reforms inspired by the spirit of Christianity. 
The Christian Social Working Men’s Party was to rally 
and to aid working men. 

The movement met great opposition. All the pro- 
gressive papers protested against it as mucker-soctal- 
zsmus, or Sham socialism, The liberal press also op- 
posed it. “We prefer,” said one paper, ‘‘socialists in 
blouse to socialists in surplice.”’ 

The higher dignitaries of the Evangelical Church 
held aloof from the movement, or indeed were hostile 
to it; but the common clergy werestirred. More than 
zoo ministers sent in their adhesion to the Central 
Union for Social Reform. Dr. Kégel, one of the court 
preachers, Dr. Biichsel, the superintendent-general, 
and Dr. Bauer strongly urged the Protestant clergy to 
take up the social question. Dr. Stécker displayed 
wonderful courage. He attended public meetings at 
Berlin, where he confronted the most fanatical oppo- 
sition of the Socialist Democrats, and sometimes, by 
sheer force of eloquence, he won cheers from the hos- 
tile crowd. He was attacked with extraordinary vio- 
lence by Herr Most, who organized what he called a 
Massenaustritt aus der Kirche, or formal renunciation 
of the Church. 

The Central Union for Social Reform also obtained 
the adhesion and even the couperation of several 
well-known economists, such as Professor Adolf Wag- 
ner, of Berlin University ; Dr. Schaeffle, former Minis- 
ter of Finance in Austria, and author of Soctalismus 
und Capitalismus; Herr Adolf Samter, banker at 
Konigsberg; and Professor von Scheel. But in order 
to influence the masses, as the ( atholic Socialists have 
done, the assistance of the clergy was needed ; and it 
was to gain this assistance that the founders of the 
movement, Stécker and Todt, directed all their efforts. 
According to them, the duty of ecclesiastics, and even 
of the Protestant Church as a body, was to take part 
in discussions on the social question. This question, 
they said, embraces the whole of humanity. The So- 
cial Democracy rests on materialism and propagates 
atheism, Whiotiberatien and so-called positive science, 
by endeavoring to eradicate the religious sentiment, 
supply it with weapons. Who is to defend this pre- 
cious treasure, if not the pastor? Christ came to bring 
the “glad tidings” to the poor; His disciples and 
apostles ought to do likewise. They ought to search 
out the causes of the ills of the lower classes, in order 
to find theremedy. Political economy can alone throw 
light upon these difficult questions, and it must accord- 
ingly be sedulously studied. The clergy ought unceas- 
ingly to remind the State and the upper classes of the 
duty imposed upon them by the law of the Gospel in 
respect of their destitute brethren. The passion for 
accumulating riches is becoming more and more the 
characteristic of our age. ‘This ‘‘ Mammonism” is the 
enemy of Christianity, and must be unwearyingly 
combated. . 

Pastor Todt is the chief author of the movement, his 
book, Radical German Socialism and Christian So- 
ctety, having a large reading and much influence. | In 
this work Todt condemns the economics of liberalism 
as unchristian, and seeks to sbow that the ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are scriptural, as are 
also the socialist demands for the abolition of private 
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roperty and of the wage system, the laborer to have 
the full Froduce of his labor, and labor to be associated, 
Herr Todt places the following epigraph at the head of 
his work: ‘Whoever would understand the social 
question and contribute to its solution must have on 
his right hand the works on political economy, and on 
his left the literature of scientific socialism, and must 
keep the New Testament open before him.’”’ Political 
economy, he adds, plays the part of anatomy : itmakes 
known the construction of the social body. Socialism 
is the pathology which describes the malady, and the 
Gospel is the therapeutics which apply the remedy. 

Is it not remarkable that the Christian countries are 
precisely those which have evolved socialism? What 
is the reason of this? According to Herr Todt, it is be- 

cause socialism has its root in Christian- 

ity: only it has gone astray fromit. It 

Present De- is the fruit of the Gospel, but it has be- 
1 t, come corrupt. In reality, according to 
velopment. Ferr Todt, socialism springs from the 
sentiment of revolt, produced by the 
sight of the contrast between the exist- 
ing economical constitution of society and a certain 
ideal of justice and equality. Hence arises the desire 
to remove this contrast by a radical reform of the so- 
cial order. Christianity also condems the present 
world, where selfishness and evil passi‘ ns prevail, and 
announces the ‘new kingdom,” where the first shall be 
last, where charity shall-make all men»brothers, and 
where the earth shall belong to the peacei “land lowly. 

Adolph Wagner, the learned Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Berlin, is from:the stand- 
point of science even a greater influence in this move- 
ment. More recently the two branches of the move- 
ment have become one under the name of The Central 
Association for Christian Soctal Reform, and is doing 
a very wide work. Its adherents are said to number 
over 7ooo, mainly in Berlin. The movement has, how- 
ever, largely changed its character. Herr Stécker 
early became a leader in the anti-Semitic movement, 
and by so doing attached to himself a certain political 
following not always of a desirable character, and, at 
the same time, prejudiced against him many who had 
been attracted by his Christian Socialism. ‘The move- 
ment, therefore, so far as it is Christian Socialist, has 
broken away from his lead, and for the most part has 
become a movement for all kinds of church and social 
philanthropic societies and efforts. It has in this line 
developed a large and useful activity. It has, how- 
ever, become so connected in this movement with the 
so-called “Inner Mission” (g.v.) in Germany that we 
consider it best under that head. Only a few of the 
younger men adhere to any large extent to the radical 
views with which Christian Socialism in England and 
America is usually identified. Nevertheless, important 
yearly congresses of the Evangelische Soctalisten, as 
they are called, are held, and led by such men as Paul 
Géhre, for a long time the secretary of the association, 
exert no small influence in the Protestant Churches 
of Germany. (See INNER MISSION.) 


FRANCE. 


France may be said, in a very real sense, to 
be the birthplace of Christian Socialism. As 
long ago as 1790 did Claude Fauchet(g.v.), once a 

court preacher, and then a leader in 
the Revolution, advocate a radical 


Early Christian communism, and found- 
Christian ed a Christian communist paper— 
Socialists, the first socialist paper of the world, 


Bouche de Fer( The Iron World), 

He founded Christian socialist clubs, 
and exerted no littleinfluence. The do mot of 
Camille Desmoulins, calling Christ Ze don sans- 
culotte,iswellknown. Saint Simon (g.v.) him- 
self has been sometimes called the first Christian 
Socialist. His first idea was to induce the Pope 
to found a new Christian social order, and when 
he failed in this, he undertook himself to found 
what he called a New Christianity. Several of 
the Saint Simonians, notably Buchez (¢g.v.), be- 
lieved that they could, and patea Valen. strenu- 
ously to establish a new social Christianity. Far 
more truly may Lamennais (¢.v.) be considered a 
leading French Christian Socialist. His journal, 
L’ Avenir, began in 1830 with its motto, ‘‘ God 
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and liberty, the Pope and the people,’”’ and after 
his break with the papacy, his Les Paroles dun 
Croyant (The Words wa Believer, 1839), are 
among the noblest and most burning Christian 
socialist utterances ever made. Cabet, the brill- 
iant author of the utopian /carza, must also be 
mentioned here, with his book, Le Vradz Chres- 
tianisme sutvant Jesus Christ (1846), striving 
to show that Christianity is communism. Yet 
in spite of these and other brilliant utterances 
there has been no organized Christian socialist 
movement in France until very recent times. 


Says Kaufmann, in his Chrtstian Soctalism, p. 169 : 
“De Maistre. Lamennais, Lacordaire, on the one 
hand, Bonald, Le Play, and le Comte de Mun, on the 
other, represent in the order we have placed them, 
tho not in chronological sequence, the ascending 
and descending scale from and to the Ultramontane 
standpoint of Christian Socialism.” A 

The great movement of Le Play Gv.) can, in itself, 
however, scarcely be called a Christian Socialist 
movement, altho it has led to some extent to a move- 
ment sometimes using this name. Le Play himself, al- 
tho a devout Roman Catholic, aimed to make his 
movement purely educational. The founder of the 
real Roman Catholic socialist movement 
in France is the Comte de Mun (g.v.). 

He, with the Comte de la Tour-du-Pin 


Chambly, founded, soon after the Fran- French 
Coe War, the uvre des Cercles Catholic 
atholiques d@’Ouvriers, an association + 4 
organized for the purpose of bringing Christian 
together working men on a Church Socialism, 


basis, and standing on the social prin- 

ciples of the encyclical and syllabus 

of 1864. Its professed object is ‘‘the 
counter-revolution, made in the name of the syllabus, 
and the great work of reestablishing a Christian order 
in the world of labor.’’ The followers of this school 
hold the Protestant Reformation to be the parent of 
all France’s moral and socialills. They seein the Ref- 
ormation a revolution against God, the worship of the 
sovereignty of the man in place of the sovereignty 
of God. They class Luther, Calvin, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Danton, Robespierre, side by side. Against the. 
Reformation, with its asserted ecclesiastical, political, 
social, and moral results, they declare war. place 
of Protestantism and economic individualism they 
would establish cooperative association with State 
aid, under the patronage of the Church of Rome. 
With the Social Democrats they have nothing to do. 
Since the Pope has condemned socialism under that 
name, though indorsing many of its principles, they 
deny that there can be a Christian Socialism. The 
movement is more ecclesiastical and political than 
really Christian Socialist. It is an effort to hold the 
working classes for Rome. The direction of the unions 
is placed in the hands of local committees in close 
connection with a central committee in Paris. It is an 
attempt, moreover, of bringing together the higher 
and lower classes of society by means of Christian 
sympathy, and so to effect social union. These Cath- 
olic working men’s associations combine the advan- 
tages of a religious club, a cooperative supply associa- 
tion, and a laborer’s friend society all in one. 
Eventually the (£uvre purposes to become the 
nucleus of a number of benevolent institutions to 
promote the welfare of the working man. Originally 
intended for the workmen of large towns, these asso- 
ciations have spread into the villages, and are now 
what the Comte de Mun calls calmly settled “islets in 
the midst of immense populations agitated by the 
tempests of social war.” There were 450 of these 
cercles in 1880, and several employers of labor, like 
the Christian philanthropist Harmel in the Val-des- 
Bois, are able to give most satisfactory reports of their 
own attempts to transform unruly colonies of work- 
men into — and industrious communities by the 
adoption of the principies of the cerc/es, and thus to 
establish a happy relationship between employer and 
employed. 

In 1887 there were 4oo cerc/es and 130 cooperative as- 
sociations, 

Their leader, the Comte de Mun, is an active politician 
and fluent speaker, and tho sometimes defeated, has 
frequently been elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where he is the leader of his party. 

This movement, however, is not the only Roman — 
Catholic social movement in France. In 1890 Bishop _ 


Frippel founded La Société Catholique a’ économie polt- 
tigue, representing _the Le Play movement, but in 
direct conjunction with the Church. To the Le Play 
school also belong Claude Janvel, Charles Perin (g.v.), 
the Jesuit fathers Forbes and Caudron, and other 
nee Catholic workers for social reform. (See 

E PLAY; also ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND So- 
CIAL REFORM.) 

Protestant Christian Socialism in France is still more 
recent. Our account is abridged from an article by 
see John G. Brooks in The Vew World, December, 
Iog2: 

On 1887 Pastor L. Gouth of Aubenas (Ardéche), 
after much conversation and correspondence with 
Pastor I. Fallot and other laymen, took the initiative 
in the establishment of a Protestant Association for 
the Practical Study of Social Questions. 
Si peilanee sow committee was named, 
an 


French “ hentai od membership were sent 

out to every department, and on Octo- 

ata ber 18 and xo, 1888, the association held 

r St an its first general assembly at Nimes 
Socialism, (Gard). In this assembly there met 
members of the different Protestant 

churches of France, especially the 

clergy. The fact which caused the most astonish- 


ment and rejoicing was that orthodox and liberals 
of the national Church forgot their divisions and joined 
hands on common ground, after 15 years of theological 
and ecclesiastical controversy. All were there ani- 
mated by the same spirit, and all sought the same end. 
If this end was not very clearly seen—the greater part 
of the members having given very little study to the 
complex social question, or social questions rather— 
all felt that there was something for Christians to do, 
and that it was a duty for all to labor in concert to es- 
tablish the kingdom of righteousness in the world. 
After a noble discourse by the president, the courage- 
ous Pastor I. Fallot, and an incisive and thoughtful re- 
port by M. Charles Gide, the eminent professor of 
political economy, rules and regulations were voted, 
of which these are the principal articles: ‘1. A Protes- 
tant Association for the Practical Study of Social 
Questions in France is hereby established. 2. It ap- 
peals without distinction of opinion to all Protestants, 
Men and women, who comprehend their responsi- 
bilities and their duties in view of the sufferings and 
the dangers of existing society, and who are resolved 
to thoroughly apply to the organization of society, as 
well as to the life of the individual, the principles of 
justice and love proclaimed by Jesus Christ, 3. It 
proposes to aid its members in the study of economic 
science and of the various efforts at social reform. 4. 
Placing itself above all on moral and religious ground, 
the association will apply itself to the investigation 
and ere of everything in the existing order 
which is contrary to justice and solidarity, everything 
of a nature to hinderthe moral and religious develop- 
ment of the individual, and aco, ag his salva- 
tion. 5. The aim of the association is to labor to re- 

ir the evils from which we suffer, by pointing out to 
‘iristians their social duties, by suggesting to them 
the initiative in works of brotherhood and relief, and 
by acting upon public opinion and the established 
powers to bring about necessary reforms.’ 

“Many general assemblies have since been held— 
at Nimes, Lyons, Montbeliard (Doubs), Marseilles, 
Havre, and Paris. The association has now a mem- 
bership of some 600, and hasstriven mainly to encour- 
age social studies, both theoretical and practical, 
chiefly through means of conferences ; to undertake or 
encourage the publication of these social studies in 
pamphlet form or in periodicals ; to establish in Prot- 
estant communities groups for social study and social 
activity. Several of the members have established in 
their churches, or rather in their communes, institu- 
tions answering to its aims, a bureau of information 
and employment, a Mazson de Travail,a mutual aid 
society ; elsewhere a society for the aid of young ap- 
prentices of both sexes, lodging-houses, and the like 
institutions. The Review of Practical Christianity, 

ublished once in two months, at Vals-les-Bains 
Ardéche), at the price of five francs, is the official or- 
gan of the association. Edited by M. Chastand, pastor 
at Vals, this review publishes papers from the histori- 
cal, the theoretical, and the ractical points of view, 
by MM. Gide, de Boyve, Fallot, Robin, Kénig, Raoul 
Allier, and many others of the laity andclergy. M. de 
Boyve edits L’ Emancipation, published at Nimes 
Gard). a 
; the association during the Paris Exposition was 
represented at the congress on participation in profits, 
at the congress held to consider accidents to working 
people, and at the congress on Sabbath rest. The fine 
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work of Pastor Wagner, La Jeunesse, has been crowned 
by the Academy. It has lately been translated into 
English and issued in England and America. Efforts 
of many kinds are made, especially in what concerns 
the elevation of woman—a work pursued with stead- 
fastness by MM. Fallot, Charles Secrétan, Minault, 
Gouth, Comte, and several others.” 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Belgium has distinguished herself in the literature 
of Christian Socialism. Colins, born in Belgium in 
£753, Should perhaps be mentioned here, 
tho he wrote mainly in Paris, and devel- 
oped a philosophy in most respects any- 
thing but Christian, since he believed, 
strangely to say, in immortality, but 
notin God. As an ardent land nation- 
alizer, however, and with a religious spirit, altho a 
bizarre theology, he perhaps sowed seeds which have 
sprung up in Belgian Christian Socialism. Huet (gq. v.), 
born in 1814, was an out-and-out Christian Socialist. 
His Le Regne Social du Christiantsme, published about 
1850, is one of the earliest and best statements of Chris- 
tian Socialism in any jaueneee Professor de Laveleye 
was his pupil, and says of this book that it has not re- 
ceived theattention it deserves, being too full of Chris- 
tianity for most socialists and too full of socialism for 
most Christians. A Roman Catholic of the school of 
Pascal and Bossuet, he protested to the last against 
ultramontanism, and fora liberal Catholicism and a 
spiritual secularity. Professor Emile Louis de Lave- 
leye,his most distinguished scholar, belongs to the same 
school. Professor of Political Economy at Liege, he is 
as well known for his Christian Socialism as for his 
economic and sociological writings. A Catholic, 


Belgium. 


s 


altho of the extreme liberal type, his position on 


Christian Socialism may be summed upin the passage 
from the introduction to his Contemporary Socialism, 
where he says: “Every Christian who understands 
and earnestly accepts the teachings of his Master is at 
heart a socialist ; and every socialist, whatever may be 
his hatred against all religion, bears within himself an 
unconscious Christianity.” Professor C. Perin, of the 
Roman Catholic University of Louvain, belongs to 
the ultramontane school. His treatise on Wealth 
in Christian Society was published in 1861. Later he 
published a work on the Laws of Christian Soctety. 
which was prefaced by a pontifical breve, dated 
1875. In187ghe published a work on Christian Social- 
zsm, to which was added an address he delivered at the 
opening of the Congress of the Directors of the Roman 
Catholic Workman’s Associations, at Chartres, August 
9, 1878. Perin founds social order on Divine authority, 
but trusts largely to the moral rather than the dogmatic 
influence of the Church. Industry, he believes, should 
be organized, both paternally and fraternally, under 
employers, and yet with a Christian fraternal spirit. 
(For further details, see COLINS; HUET; LAVELEYE; 
PERIN.) With all these and other Christian Social- 
ist writersin Belgium, one isnot surprised to find much 
fruit. Roman Catholic Workman’s Associations have 
existed in Belgium some 25 years. Altho in many 
ways not popular organizations among the masses, 
since they are very largely managed and controlled by 
priests and Jesuits, they do reach many workmen, and 
their frequent congresses have been very influential. 
On the occasion of the congress at Liege in 1886, Pope 
Leo XIII. addressed a favorable letter to the Bishop of 
Liege, which was enthusiastically received. The In- 
ternational Catholic Congress at Liege in 1887, under 
the presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims, 
and attended by prelates from all over Europe as well 
as by Belgian members of Parliament and employers 
of labor, gave large attention to social questions, and 
took position largely on the lines advocated by Profes- 
sor Perin. At the congress at Liege in 1890 there were 
x500 delegates, including 10 bishops. ‘The Catholic 
movement, however, in Belgium has two schools, one 
of which would oppose Catholicism to the socialist 
movement, and try and defeat it; the other would 
work with the socialists so far as possible, and try and 
Christianize their movement. Both parties, however, 
are opposed to radical democratic socialism, and are, 
therefore, violently opposed by the Belgian socialists, 
who would away with pope and bishop, as well as 
capitalist and king. i Ag te 

n other European countries Christian Socialism has 
a less hold. In Geneva, in Switzerland, however, 
there are two societies of Christian Socialists, and these 
extend their influence very largely through all Switz- 
erland, One of these, the Christian Swiss Society of 
Social Economics, is mainly an educational society, 
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working among the educated classes. Its president is 
M. Frédéric Necker, a descendant of Madame de Staél. 
It numbers among its members many of 
the prominent Swiss Protestant clergy- 
men, but hasalsomany professors, busi- 
ness men, and bankers. The venerable 
and well-known Professor Charles Sec- 
retan, of Lausanne, was among its direct- 
ors and a firm Christian Socialist in the 
larger sense of the term. The other society, the Society 
for the Practical Study of Social Questions, works 
among the working classes, and attempts to come into 
contact with the non-Christian Swiss socialists. Itis un- 
der the lead of the Geneva pastor, M. H. Roerich, and is 
mainly useful in publishing some admirable altho 
radical Christian Socialist literature. It publishes a 
monthly paper, La Solidarité, at Imprimerie Dubois, 
Quai des Moulons, Geneva; price, for foreign coun- 
tries, 75 cents. Roman Catholic Christian Socialism in 
Switzerland has little development, altho not a few of 
the priests, notably one at Chur, speak openly on this 
question, following the recent lead of the Pope (see 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM ; ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH). In Austria Christian Socialism was first ad- 
vocated by a Protestant, Rudolph Meyer, but he was 
effectively seconded by Roman Catholics—Prince von 
Leichtenstein, Counts Blome and Kuefstein,and most of 
all by Baron von Vogelsang, the founder of the organ- 
ized movement. Austrian Christian Socialism is, how- 
ever, little more than patronage of working men in the 
interests of Rome. Other countries have done still 
less, altho Rev. M. Kaufmann (g. v.), in his Chrzstzan 
Socialism, says: “‘ As the eye travels over the map, 
different countries at once call up before the mind 
figures of prominent Christian Socialists in every di- 
rection, The Scandinavian North suggests the vener- 
able figure of the late Bishop of Zeeland, and his work 
on Socialism and Christianity as a Fragment of Chris- 
tian Ethics. Italy reminds us of the social studies of 
Rafaele Mariano in his work on Christian Catholicism 
and Culture. 'To this in Italy should be added the 
great name of Mazzini (g. v.), who, tho neither a Chris- 
tian nor a socialist, as they were presented to him in 
his days, was one of the truest Christian Socialists of 
the century, as witnessed to by his Dutzes of Man and 
other writings. (See MAZZINI.) 


Other 
Countries. 


Tue UNITED STATES. 


Christian Socialism in America has made a 
more recent appearance. This is due undoubt- 
edly mainly to economic conditions in part to 
the American idea of the divorce of Church and 
State, which has meant too often the divorce of 
secular and religious life. There have long 
been those, however, in America who have in- 
dividually looked this way. Many of the par- 
ticipants in the Brook Farm and the early Fou- 
rier experiments acted on motives largely those 
of Christian Socialism. As early as 1849 Henry 
James, Sr., in a lecture delivered in Boston, 
argued the identity of Christianity and Social- 
ism. In 1872 a Christian Labor Union was or- 
ganized in Boston under the lead of George E. 
McMill, Edward H. Rogers, Hon. T. Wharton 
Collins (of New Orleans), the Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones, Henry T. Delano, and others. ‘The Rev. 
Jesse H. Jones from 1874-75 published a paper 
in Boston called the Aguzty, really a paper of 
Christian Socialism. The writings of the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, D.D., of Drs. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Rylance, Washington Gladden, Professor 
R. T. Ely, are well known. Yet were there no 
Christian Socialists, so-called, in America till 
organization was effected in Boston, April 15, 
1889, largely under the lead of the Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss. It was called the Society of Christian 
Socialists, and adopted the following principles ; 


“To exalt the principle that all rights and powers 
are gifts of God, not for the receiver’s use only, but 
for the benefit of all; to magnify the oneness of the 
human family, and to lift mankind to the highest plane 


of privilege, we band ourselves together under the 
name of Christian Socialists, 
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“J, We hold that God is the source and guide of all 
human progress, and we believe that all social, politi- 
cal, and industrial relations should be based on the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, in the 
spirit and according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

“TT. We hold that the present commercial and in- 
dustrial system is not thus based, but rests rather on 
economic individualism, the results of which are: 

‘ (7) That the natural resources of the earth and the 
mechanical inventions of man are made to accrue 
disproportionately to the advantage of the few instead 
of the many. (2) That production is 
without general plan, and commercial 
and industrial crises are thereby pre- 


Society of 


cipitated. .(3) That the control of busi- «4s 
ene is rapidly concentrating in the Christian 
hands of a dangerous plutocracy, and Socialists. 


the destinies of the masses of wage- 

earners are becoming increasingly de- : 
pendent on the will and resources of a narrowing 
number of wage-payers. (4) That thus large occasion 
is given for the moral evils of mammonism, reck- 
lessness, overcrowding, intemperance, prostitution, 
crime. 

“TIT, We hold that united Christianity must protest 
against a system so based and productive of such re- 
sults, and must demand a reconstructed social order, 
which, adopting some method of production and dis- 
tribution that starts from organized society as a body 
and seeks to benefit society equitably in every one of 
its members, shall be based on the Christian principle 
that ‘We are members one of another.’ - 

“TV. While recognizing the present dangerous ten- 
dency of business toward combinations and trusts, we 
yet believe that the economic circumstances which call 
them into being will necessarily result in the develop- 
ment of such a social order, which, with the equally 
necessary development of individual character, will 
be at once true socialism and true Christianity. 

‘““V. Our objects, therefore, as Christian Socialists, 
are: 

‘““(1) To show that the aim of socialism is embraced 
in the aim of Christianity. (2) To awaken members 
of Christian churches to the fact that the teachings of 
Jesus Christ lead directly to some specific form or 
forms of socialism ; that, therefore, the Church has a 
definite duty upon this matter, and must, in simple 
obedience to Christ, apply itself to the realization of 
the social principles of Christianity. 

‘““VI. We invite all who can subscribe to this decla- 
ration to active cooperation with us, and we urge the 
formation of similar fellowships in other places 
throughout the land.” 

This society included members of all churches. Its 
president was a Baptist, the Rev. O. P. Gifford, and 
among its officers Rev. P. W. Sprague (Episcopalian) 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore (Universalist). Bren 
societies were also started in many cities. The society 
also established, in 1880, a monthly organ, 7he Dawn 
for some years published in Boston by Mr. Bliss. The 
society, however, no longer exists. Mr. Bliss has 
established an Episcopal mission, the Church of the 
Carpenter, in Boston, which supports the name and 
principles of Christian socialism, but through the 
country the organization has not taken root. This is, 
eps oes however, somewhat due to the fact that 

Shristian Socialism has in one form or another very 
largely entered the churches themselves. Zhe Dawn 
in January, 1893, published a list of some 7oo clergy- 
men more or less actually engaged in Christian Social 
reform, In the Episcopal heeee a Church Social 
Union (g.v.) has been established that has reached rooo 
members, In the Baptist Church a Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom (g.v.) has been formed. 
res a pol and no eo is the 

merican Institute o hristian Sociol- i 
ogy (¢.v.), which is not confined to any Rares 2 
one denomination. In many colleges nstitute of 
os a schools there are now Christian 
either chairs or courses of lectures in i 
Christian Sociology. Especially active ae 
in this work has been the Rev. G. D. 

Herron, D.D., Professor of Christian 

Sociology at Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. Professor 
Herron is author of many small but brilliant books 
and is constantly lecturing or holding institutes of 
Christian Sociology in all sections of the country. 
The Rev. Graham Taylor, Professor of Christian 
Sociology in Chicago Theological Seminary, is also 
Re tho more conservatively, on Christian social 
lines. he Kingdom, a monthly of applied Christianity 
published in Minneapolis, has reached a circulation of 
Some 20,000. Almost all Church papers in the United 
States, notably Zhe Outlook (see ABBOTT) and Zhe 
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Christian Statesman, published in Alleghany, Pa., are 
full of earnest articles on Christian social reform. Much 
of this movement, however, is not committed to the defi- 
nite principles of Christian Socialism, nor to the radi- 
cal measures (advocatedin The Dawn in 
this country and among most English 
Christian socialists. The emphasis of 
Dr. Herron’s teaching, e.g., is upon the 
coming of the kingdom of God and the 
enthronement of Christ as king over 
all social life. Says a reviewer of Dr. 
Herron’s work: * His spirit is one of in- 
tense loyalty to Jesus Christ, demanding His immedi- 
ate enthronement in those spheres of action in which 
most Christians and the world have denied Him sover- 
eignty. There are no books that breathe a stronger 
ees attachment to a risen living Lord than his. 

is basal principle 1s the Cross—self-sacrifice as the 
jaw for Church and society, State, nation, and world, 
as well as for individual life. And this he iterates 
and reiterates with an intensity and passionate eager- 
ness, a particularity and a wideness of scope that no 
man in history has attempted (so far as I know) this 
side of Paul. ‘Inthe class room from day to day, as 
well as in the pulpit on Sundays, he seems determined 
— ee nothing but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 

ed. 

Dr. Herron steadily declines to go into detailed 
schemes for the reconstruction of society. He believes 
it to be the function of Christian sociology not to enter 
such details, but to present the general principles ac- 
cording to which a true society must be constructed. 
Without fear or favor, however, Dr. Herron condemns 
the present industrial, social, and ecclesiastical con- 
ec and demands their reformation in the name of 

rist. 

On the other hand, the Christian Socialism advocated 
by Zhe Dawn and a few of the more rad- 
ical Christian Socialists of the country 


Views of 
Dr. G. D. 
Herron, 


Radical does advocate the definite measures of 
Christian the socialist program, yet ever in the 
Socialism, ™2™® of and based upon the life and 


teachings of Jesus Christ. Says a tract 
by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss: 

“Christian Socialism is the application to society of 
the way of Christ. It believes that Christ has a social 
way, and that only in this way are there healing and 
wholeness for the nations. Christian Socialists do not 
deny the necessity of individual Christianity. The 
first thing to do is for the individual to accept Christ. 
Repentance, faith, baptism, the sacraments, the indi- 
vidual spiritual life—Christian Socialism is no substi- 
tute for these. It is no salvation by the wholesale, by 
machinery, by power of environment; it is no new 
gospel of modern thought. It is, rather, simply the 
carrying out of the full, old gospel, which is to all peo- 

le. It holds that Christian Socialism follows from and 
is involved in personal obedience to Christ. It is first 
Christian. Its starting-point is the Incarnation. 

“ But this being so, it quickly adds, that while Chris- 
tian Socialism follows from personal obedience to 
Christ, z¢ zs not enough to-day to say that all that ts 
needed ts jor the individual to follow Christ, This, 
while true, is too indefinite. It begs the question. 
We need to be told what it means to follow Christ. 
Those sentimental Christians who will listen tonaught 
else, and say that all that is necessary is for individu- 
als to obey Christ, and to induce others to follow Him, 
are in danger of saying, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ without showing 
what the Lord would have usdo. Christian Socialism 
tries to voice the social law that it has learned from 
Christ. 

“ First, it declares that all men are the children of 
God’s creation, and that in the Son, who is God’s eter- 
nal purpose manifest in the flesh, their sonship is to be 
realized, they by Him being reunited to God. This is 
the starting-point of Christian Socialism. But from 
this much follows. It follows that men are not merely 
individuals; they are born united; they are born in 
one family. It is not necessary, therefore, to develop 
an organism. The world zs one. We simply need to 
realize what we are. Society makes the individual, 
more than the individual makes society. Society be- 

ins in God. This being so, the first social necessity 
is to recognize this. We are not to attempt to develop 
a social system that starts from the individual, but 
simply to develop the social unity we derive from God. 

se ond the /aw for the social life Christian Social- 
ism finds in the Old Testament. The Mosaic revela- 
tion gives the /aw for society. It founded a theocracy 
on earth. God was the Universal Father; every man 
of the theocracy a brother. ecopesty: in land was not 
absolute ; the land was conceived as belonging to God. 
No individual could own it in fee simple, He could 
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only use it. In its use he was inalienably protected. 
It came to him through the family as an inalienable 
inheritance. If, through poverty or misfortune, he 
temporarily parted with it, it returned to him in the 
year of jubilee. No landless, homeless class could, 
therefore, be fermanently developed among the He- 
brews. (See JUDAISM.) 

“The law went farther. It cared especially for the 
poor, the oppressed, the children, the fatherless, the 
widow. Usury (or interest: all scholars agree that the 
two words originally meant the same thing) was posi- 
tively forbidden between members of His kingdom. 
The law provided for every one’s independence. It 
not only provided land for the worker, Eat defended 
him in the ownership of clothes, tools, etc. (capital), 
which could not permanently be taken from him. If 
taken asa pledge, they must be returned before night. 
No permanent mortgage indebtedness was, therefore, 
possible on either land or capital; that is, the law 
was truly socialistic in providing in the name of organ- 
ized society for both land and capital for every family. 
And this was 7o7f, be it remembered, a law of mere in- 
dividual righteousness. J order to reap its benefits, 
the family had to belong to the theocracy. The Jew 
could take interest from a foreigner; the foreigner 
could be enslaved, even killed. The law was essen- 
tially national and institutional. 

“ Third, this law can only be fulfilled 2” Jesus Christ. 
The Hebrew law did not work; no law can work ; it 
is not the function of law to work; man must work the 
Jaw; hence the Christ, hence conversion, hence the 
sacraments, hence the means of grace. Jesus Christ 
came to enable us to fulfil the law. What the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
that Jesus Christ came to fulfil; only the spiritual life 
must not replace the law, but fulfilit. This is the di- 
vine unity. Individualism forgets law; institutional- 
ism forgets grace. A true socialism fulfils the social 
law through grace. The Old Testament gives the 
world its social track; Jesus Christ gives the locomo- 
tive power. To preachas Tolstoiand most Protestants 
do, the latter without social organization, is to try and 
run a locomotive without atrack. No wonder that it 
lands them in the ditch of impossibilities and absurdi- 
ties. Protestantism has run the world intoa quagmire. 
Jesus Christ is the locomotive power drawing the 
world along the social track. 

“And notice that tho the locomotive is above the 
track, the track must be laid down firs¢ and the loco- 
motive stand upon it. Hence the Old Testament be- 
fore the New, the majesty of Sinai before the Sermon 
on the Mount, the law before the Gospel. 

“ Fourth, this law, fulfilled through grace, must be 
fulfilled socza//y. Protestantism has here made a 
grievous mistake. But to make a mistake here is to 
misconceive the whole Incarnation. In Christ, God 
became man on earth. He took all humanity into 
Himself. Christ was not only a man, but MAN—man 
in his entirety ; man in all that is in man or possible to 
man—save sin; man in art, in science, in letters, in 

olitics, in society, in commerce, in industry. In the 

nearnation all life entered into God, and God into all 
life. God’s laws are practical. What is impractical 
is not divine. Now, individualism has been found im- 
practical. Under it men have tried to do good. They 
have tried to carry out the Golden Rule on individual 
lines, and they have failed. Wedo not say they have 
wholly failed. No earnest effort, even tho mistaken, 
wholly fails. But, generally speaking, they have fail- 
ed. Large numbers of business men say to-day that 
the Golden Rule cannot be applied to business. They 
are right, on the present system of business, because 
the system is wrong. You ‘cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ You cannot apply God’s laws to the devil’s 
methods. The two do not mix. Pathetic, noble but 
impractical are the desperate efforts of Christian men 
and women to do good and be Christ-like in modern 
business. It isa hopeless task. God’s way demands 
a social basis. > 

“ Fifth, Christian Socialism would strive to fulfil 
the social law through grace, by striving to build up 
practically a Socialism based on Christ. 

“It would aid the eight-hour movement. It would 
reduce the hours of labor in factory and in shop, that 
men may have longer hours of labor in the home, the 
nbrary, and the church, Christian Socialism would 
favor direct legislation, through the initiative, the 
referendum, me | proportional representation, purging 
our politics of corruption, breaking down the machine 
and teaching the people self-government. It would 
emancipate woman as wellas man. It does not be- 
lieve in a democracy of half the people. It would de- 
velop a true ek pe as is being done in Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, London, Berlin, and other cities. 
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Glasgow, by spending $7,000,000 in tearing down and 
rebuilding the worst tenements, and by municipally 
clearing courts and passages ; by provid- 
ing municipal baths, wash-houses, etc., 
A Christian has reduced her death-rate from 54 to 
This Christian Socialism 


. : 2g per 1000. L an y 
Socialist considers practical Christianity. It 
Program. would have the city employ the unem- 


ployed, in ways not to compete with 

present labor. Says Turgot, whom 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘the wisest statesman France 
ever had :’ ‘God, when He made man with wants and 
rendered labor an indispensable resource, made the 
right of work the property of every individual; and 
this property is the first, the most sacred, and the most 
imprescriptible of all kinds of property.’ It would 
have cities obtain the funds for doing this by conduct- 
ing gas works, surface railroads, etc., for a profit for 
the city, instead of having them owned by rich capi- 
talists favored by city franchises. 

“Christian Socialists would have the nations own 
and manage railroads, the telegraph, expressage, etc. 
In every way it would replace competition by frater- 
nal combination, and it would press toward reform in 
allthese ways. It is not one reform. It is many re- 
forms on one principle. Perhaps most important of all 
island reform. Christian Socialism would revert to 
the Bible principle, that God is the owner of all the 
earth, and men only entitled to its use. It would, 
therefore, favor the reclaiming of the land for the use 
of all oD te by taxing land values ona graduated 
scale, and increasingly every few years, till finally 
the whole value of the natural resources of the earth 
be taken for the people, and not for the favored few. 
Christian Socialism would not go out of the world to 
save the world. It would be in it, tho not of it. 
Gradually it would influence cities, and States, and 
nations.” 

References: (a) Historical: Owen and the Chris- 
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ber, 1892); Zhe Social Movement tn French Protes- 
tantism,in The New World (June, 1893) ; Stegmann and 
Hugo’s Handbuch des Socialismus, art. Christlicher 
Soctalismus ; Catholic Soctalism, by F. 8. Nitti (Lon- 
aon, Sonnenschein, 1895). (4) Statement of Principles : 
Christian Soctalism, a tract by F. D. Maurice (1849; 
republished by the [Eng.] Christian Social Union) ; 
Soctal Aspects of Christianity, by B. F. Westcott, the 
Bishop of Durham (London, 1887); ‘Zhe /nucarnation 
and Common Life, by the same (London, 1893); Chrvs- 
tian Soctalism, a tract by Stewart D. Gnadian (Lon- 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST LEAGUE, 
THE, is an English organization which has 
grown out of a society called the Ministers’ 
Union, formed in London, March 2, 1893. This 
society adopted the name Christian Socialist 
League February 8, 1894, and framed a new 
constitution, of which the following are the 
clauses of general interest : 


Opyjrcrs. 


To assist in the reconstruction of society upon 
the principles of Jesus Christ, by means of (a) 
lectures and sermons ; (4) publications ; (¢) civic, 
personal, and other efforts. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Candidates shall be proposed and seconded 
by members from personal knowledge, and shall 
sign the following declaration ; ‘‘ This country 
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cannot accurately be called Christian so long as 
the people in their collective capacity, by their 
social, industrial, and commercial arrange- 
ments, practically deny the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. The members of 
the Christian Socialist League believe that the 
principles of Jesus Christ are directly applicable 
to all social and economic questions, and that 
such application to the conditions of our time 
demands the reconstruction of society upon a 
basis of association and fraternity.” _ 

2. Candidates shall be elected by a unanimous 
vote of the executive present and voting. 

3. A minimum subscription of 1 shilling shall 
be paid upon election and at each annual meet- 
ing. 
Coaanes of the League have been formed in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Lymington, Walthamstow, 
Forest Gate, and Islington. Several lecture 
tours have been undertaken and considerable ~ 
activity developed. The League is unsectarian, 
and uses the word Christian in the broadest 
sense. The membership is about 250. The 
President is the Rev. John Clifford, D.D. (g.v.) ; 
its Vice-President, J. Bruce Wallace (g.v.) ; its 
Secretary, John H. Belcher, 40 Alexander Road, 
Wimbledon. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIS@TS, THE se- 
CIETY OF, a society organized in Boston, 
U.S. A., in 1889, but, altho not disbanded, not 
now in active existence. (See CHRISTIAN So- 
CIALISM.) 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION, THE, 
was founded in England in 1889. The Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond gave during Lent of that 
year four lectures on Economic Morads at Sion 
College in London. The four meetings were 
presided over by the Rev. Canon B. F. Wes- 
cott (now Bishop of Durham), the Rev. Canon 
C. W. Furse, the Rt. Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Marlborough, and the Rev. Canon H. S. Hol- 
land. At the close of the lectures a provisional 
committee, with the Rev. Canon H. S. Holland 
as chairman, was appointed, which chose the 
name and formulated the objects of the society. 
The first regularly constituted branch was or- 
ganized at Oxford, November 16, 1889. The 
London branch began in 1890. The Oxford 
branch has been mainly engaged in the system- 
atic study of economic facts ; the London branch 
has been more active in holding public meet- 
ings, organizing courses of sermons and issuing 
addresses on definite political, social, and indus- 
trial problems. 

The principles of the Union declare that the 
Union consists of Churchmen who have the fol- 
lowing objects at heart : 

1. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate au- 
thority to rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the moral 
truths and principles of Christianity to the social and 
economic difficulties of the present time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the Living 
Master and King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, 
the power of righteousness and love. 

Members are expected to pray for the well-being of 
the union at Holy Communion, more particularly on or 
about the following days: The Feast of the Epi hany 
the Feast of the Ascension, the Feast of St. MM: 
and all Angels. 

The president of the Union is Dr. Brooke 
Foss Wescott, the Lord Bishop of Durham, its 
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secretary the sat Carter, of Pusey House, 
e 


Oxford. The president of the Oxford branch is 
the Rey. Canon Gore. The chairman of the 
London branch is the Rev. Canon H. Scott Hol- 
land, and its secretary the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 
There are now (1895) 27 branches and about 2600 
members. Of these, about one quarter are resi- 
dentin London, one fifth in Oxford. The Union 
publishes the Economic Review, one of the fore- 
most of the economic quarterlies in England, 
and the London and Oxford and other branches 
issue tracts and studies of special topics. The 
Union in all its branches holds frequent meet- 
ings for lectures, discussion, and study. The 
London branch has a loan library, and the 
whole Union lays great stress upon economic 
study. The action of the London branch has 
‘been mainly in holding conferences and issuing 
manifestoes, etc., on practical questions as they 
have come up in local elections and the develop- 
ment of city life. A recent feature has been the 
institution of courses of sermons on social sub- 
jects in various London churches, but especially 
at St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, during Lent, 
when crowded audiences, largely of business 
men, have listened to the foremost preachers of 
the English Church. The spirit of the Union 
may be seen in the following quotations from a 
tract, The Ground of Our Appeal, by Canon 
Scott Holland : 


““:, Westart from the conviction which has been for 
so long stamped on every heart that feels or brain 
that thinks that the time is come to vote urgency for 
the social question. We believe that political prob- 
lems are rapidly giving place to the industrial prob- 
lem, which is proving itself more and more to be the 
question of the hour.... 

““o. We are of those who are convinced that the 
ultimate solution of this social question is bound to be 
discovered in the person and life of Christ. He is 
‘the Man;’ and He must be the soiution of all-human 
problems. Thatis our primal creed.... 

“Ttis true that this relationship of His to the social 
life of men is less obvious and direct than His rela- 
tionship to their sorrows or their sins as the Redeem- 
er. For the victory which gained Him this living 
lordship over all that man is was won by Him not in 
the social, or economic, or political, butin the spzrztual 
sphere. He redeemed men’s souls from sin. That 
was His primary task;.. . but its significance is 
bound to tell on every level of existence down to 
which the influence of the victorious Spirit reaches. 
The whole of human nature is to be brought within 
the sway of the ‘New Man.’ And human nature is 
corporate; ‘man is a social animal.’ The natural 
bonds which hold together men into societies and 
races must, of necessity, receive the new inflowing 
force which comes to them out of the supremacy of 
Him, who gathersall meninto Himself, _ 

“3, But this application of the redemptive force of 
Christ to actual society can be no very simple matter. 
The problems raised by human society are manifold, 
intricate, and immense; and however firm our con- 
viction may be that Christ is Himself their one and 
only solution, yet the solution of a difficult problem 
must, of necessity, be itself difficult ; and if the per- 
plexities have been themselves a matter of long and 
gradual growth, then their undoing, also, will be slow 
and gradual. 

“These are the questions; and they can only be 
answered by those who have got long past the merely 
sentimental assertion that Christ is all in all, and 
have set themselves to the solid task of discovering 
what that solemn truth really and precisely means 
and have worked it down into the concrete facts, and 
have surveyed and estimated the full need of the cir- 
cumstances, and striven to make clear to themselves 
what is the first step, and what the second, and 
the third, if that great royalty of Christ is, in very 
deed, ever to be made good here on earth, amid men 
as they are, and after a history such as they have 
hitherto had. 

“We cannot all of us undertake such a study as this 
involves ; we have not the leisure or the brains, But 
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that is just why we should all take some direct meas- 
ures for keeping in touch with those who have the 
faculties and the opportunities that we lack. Some 
Servants of the Church there must be who will give 
themselves seriously to the training that such a task 
involves. ... They will arrive at the discussion pos- 
sessed by two deep convictions: First, that the present 
situation is intolerable ; and, secondly, thatits solution 
must be found in the unfaltering assertion of mova/, as 
supreme over mechanical, laws. ... It is to collect 
together such men as this, it is to foster and to enlarge 
such a spirit, that the Christian Social Union exists.’’ 
It should be added that the Union is com- 
mitted to no one school of economic thought, 
altho its tendencies are recognized in the fact 
that its teachings are often called in England 
the new Christian Socialism. For the differ- 
ence, however, between its position and those 
of the early and other Christian Socialists see 
that article. There are affiliated societies in the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, but the branch in the United States is 
now called the Church Social Union (g.v.). 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM, 
THE.—In another article we treat of Chrzstzan- 
zty and Soctal Reform, it seems necessary, 
however, to consider here the Church and So- 
ctal Reform in an article by itself ; first, because 
very many make a sharp distinction between 
the ideal relations of Christianity to reform and 
the actual relations of the Church to reform, 
and, secondly, because whatever be one’s opin- 
ion concerning the Church, all are agreed upon 
the immense power wielded by the Church, 
be it for evil or for good, and also upon the in- 
tricate connection between the Church and 
the advancement or retardation of social reform. 
We consider the subject under the following 
heads : 

1. The Apostolic Church. 

2. The Primitive Church after the Apostolic 
Period. 

3. The Medieval Church. 

4. The Church from the Reformation to the 
Present Time. 

5. The Modern Church. 

6. The General Possible Relations of the 
Church to Social Reform. 


1. THe AposToLic CHURCH. . 


We here consider the Church as commencing 
with the apostles and their followers in the up- 

er chamber at Jerusalem. (For the beginnings 
of the Church in the Hebrew theocracy, and the 
relations of that theocracy to social reform, see 
Jupaism ; for the teachings of Christ in regard 
to society, see Curist AND SociaL REFORM.) 
That the Church as organized in Jerusalem had 
vital relation to social life needs no reiteration. 
(See article Communism, ete.) The indisputable 
record is that the members had ‘all things in 
common,’ and that to each was given ‘‘ accord- 
ing as any man had need.’ It is, however, 
perhaps necessary to point out that this was not 
an accident or mere passing incident in the his- 
tory of the apostolic Church, born of the enthu- 
siasm of its first love, but rather the necessary 
and logical result of the very character and na- 
ture of the Church. The first Christians of Jeru- 
salem were drawn from among the Jews or from 
among the proselytes to the Jewish faith, the 
“strangers within the gates.” They were 
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therefore familiar with the social teachings and 
requirements of the Jewish law and the Jewish 
Scriptures. Any one who knows 

what these were—their care for the 

The Church afflicted, the oppressed, the father- 
of the Upper less and the widow, their minute 

Chamber. directions as to the organization of 

social life, their provisions for se- 

curing land zz perpetuo to every 
individual for wse, while in ownership it was 
held as belonging to God, their prohibition 
of usury and oppression in every form, and, 
above all, the recognition of all this as 
binding because it was the law of God, to be 
taught, upheld, and enforced by the institutes 
and officers of the national religion—any one, 
we say, who at all realizes this cannot wonder 
that the first act of the first Christian Church 
was to apply its pentecostal love to the conduct 
and the ordering of property and of the social 
life. Jesus Christ had enforced this spirit. He 
had taught both by word and deed that He had 
come as a King, with authority over all life, so- 
cial as well as spiritual. He had fed the hun- 
gry, healed the sick, raised the dead. He had 
entered Jerusalem asa King. He had in every 
word taught of the kingdom of heaven as the 
great summation of His lifeand as near at hand, 
on earth as truly as in heaven. (See Curist 
AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

Yet it must be also noted that this so-called 
communism of the Church of Jerusalem was not 
one of law and of requirement. Love was the 
fulfilling of the law. The incident of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Acts v. 1-11) shows that there 
was no reguirement to renounce private prop- 
erty inland or houses. Until the disciples had 
given property to the Church, their property re- 
mained theirown. It wasonly out of their Jove 
that ‘‘as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them and brought the prices of the 
things that were sold and laid them at the apos- 
tles’ feet, and distribution was made unto each, 
according as any one had need.’’ But with 
this caveat against the conception of the primi- 
tive communism of the Church as a formal, com- 
pulsory one, too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon it as a fact, and as the necessary and logi- 
cal otttcome of their love and of their faith. 

Nor are we to think of it as peculiar to the 
Church at Jerusalem. While it is true that we 
do not know so much of the communism of an 

other Church, and while but little 
has come down to us in any way of 

Primitive the life of other Christian churches 
Christianity, of the first century, the indica- 

tions nevertheless are very strongly 

against the communism of the Jeru- 
salem church being exceptional. All that we 
know points to its zof being exceptional. In 
the Book of the Acts and in the Epistles there 
are abundant references to the life of love as 
carried on in these other churches. We have 
Dorcas, or Tabitha, at Joppa (Acts ix. 36) “‘ full 
of good works.’’ Paul writes to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. ix. 6) about giving to the poor. He praises 
the Christians of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 2) for 
giving almost beyond their power. He orders 
the churches both of Galatia and Corinth (1 Cor, 
Xvi. 2) to lay by a store for charity ‘‘ on the first 
day of the week,’’ as each person was pros- 
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pered. St. James declares that “ pure religion 


and undefiled before our God and Father isa 


this ; to visit the fatherless and widows in afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’’ We read of the churches at Troas 
(Acts xx. 6) and at Corinth holding agape or 
love feasts, where they came together to break 
bread. Jude 12 indicates that this was a com- 
mon custom in allthe churches. 1 Tim. v. 3 in- 
dicates the duty of the widow (or deaconess) to 
wash the saints’ feet, entertain strangers, bring 
up children, relieve the afflicted. Hospitality is 
continually urged. ‘The slave is to be treated 
as ‘‘a brother beloved’? (Philemon xvi.). ‘These 
are but few of the incidental references in the 
New Testament to the life of the apostolic 
Church, indicating that the life of the churches 
everywhere was like that of the Church at ic& 
salem, a communism of love, though not of law 
and of requirement. If it be said that the fact 
that St. Paul took up a collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem is indicative of a peculiar 
condition in that Church, and that their com- 
munism and giving up of private property had 
brought them into special poverty, it may be 
said, on the other hand, that the Church at Jeru- 
salem was under notorious and excessive perse- 
cution, as during the first century the churches 
throughout the rest of the Roman Empire were 
not, and this is sufficient to account for their es- 
pecial need of help. From the days of Nehe- 
miah, as has been well said, to those of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, it has been customary to send 
aid to Jerusalem. The argument, therefore, for 
holding that the communism at Jerusalem was 
peculiar is invalidated by the general probability 
and indication that it was not the case. 

And this isrendered the more probable by one 
other strong circumstance. It appears (cf. Hein- 
rici, The Christian Church of Corinth and 
the Religzous Communities of the Greeks in 
the Zeztschrift fiir wissenschaftlische Theolo- 
£te, 1876, iv. ; Uhblhorn’s Chrzstian Charity tn 
the Ancient Church, and the whole of C. Os- 
born Ward’s The Anczent Low/ly ) that as soon 
as the Church emerges into recognized form, its 
legal position in the Roman Empire was as a 
collegium, very much resembling the collegia 
tenuzorum, or sodalities of the poor, organized 
to collect contributions for the poor or for special 
ends, such as burial, etc. For a full account of 
these, see Gui_ps ; but we must here note the 


similarity between these and the early churches - 


in their social life. 


Tertullian uses the same words, steps and arca, for 
the contribution and contribution chest of the Church 
as were technically employed in the collegda for their 
collections. These col/eg¢a had their presiding officers, 
or vide! Sande their meeting places, more or less humble, 
according to their wealth. They had regular meeting 
times and dues for various purposes, mainly of ben- 
efit, but sometimes for carousals. They had banquets 
or meals together. Some of them had considerable 
wealth, lands, houses, etc., being donated to them by 
wealthy members or patrons. On appointed days 
there were sfor-¢u/a, or distributions of bread, wine, or 
money among the members. Members were called 
brothers and sisters, and their presiding officers 
fathers and mothers (for there were women among 
them as truly as men). It is evident how close these 
were in resemblance to the social organization of the 
Church at Jerusalem, with its contributions, its offi- 
cers, its gifts of houses and land, its common meals, its 
organized distribution “in the daily ministration” to 
the widows and those in need. Now if these collegia 
so exactly in this respect like the Church in Jerusalem, 
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existed through all the empire, as seems proven, and 
that legally the churches all through the empire were 
regarded as collegia, and used the very technical 
terms of the co//egz7a, does it not indicate almost be- 
yond a doubt that the picture given in the acts of the 
Church at Jerusalem is a picture of every church in 
the apostolic days, with its life and feasts of Christian 
love, and deeds of charity, and voluntary and common 
renunciation of private pone and also with its 
spots on its feasts of charity, in the murmuring of the 
Grecians at Jerusalem because their widows were 
neglected in the ministration, and alsoin the excesses 
to which the love-feasts were carried in Corinth and in 
other places? 


The Church, even in apostolic days, was by 
no means immaculate ; it was dez#7g¢ saved, not 
wholly sanctified ; but its very essence and its 
inmost spirit was a life of brotherhood and of 
practical love upon this earth. 


2. Tue Primitive CuHurRCH AFTER APOSTOLIC 
: Days. 


We come here into fuller light, and may con- 
sider the subject in detail, dividing the subject 
into parts, considering, first, the spirit of egua/- 
zty and of bretherhood that pre- 
vailed in the primitive Church. The 
Roman Empire was full of poverty 
and distress. Slavery was univer- 
sal. Uhlhorn estimates that at 
Rome under Augustus there were 
580,000 proletarians needing support to 90,000 
senators, knights, soldiers, and traders not 
needing support, and this does not include the 
slaves, who composed the large masses of the 
population. (See Ciries.) At Athens at one 
time, according to some historians, there were 
400,000 slaves to 31,000 citizens ; according to 
others, 200,000 to 100,000. In Italy, according 
to Blair, there were under Claudius nearly 30,- 
000,000 slaves to 7,000,000 free men ; and though 
these figures may be too high, according to all, 
the slave population was in an immense major- 
ity. This, of course, meant widespread suffer- 
ing beneath a corrupt aristocracy of enormous 
wealth. 


The working-class lived, and little more. Momsen 
reckons the Roman bushel of wheat at 1 denarius, 
and this was the usual day’s wage. Meat was pro- 
portionally dear. Diocletian fixed the price of beef 
and mutton at about 30 cents the kilogram, and a fowl 
atthe same price. A modest dwelling in the upper 
stories of one of the large lodging-houses at Rome 
came to about $80. On the other hand, the wealth of 
the few was enormous. The augur, Cn. Lentulus, and 
Narcissus, Nero’s freedman, were said to own $22,000,- 
ooo. Laftifundia were growing, Cecilius, afreedman of 
Augustus, left in his will, Pliny tells us, 4116 slaves. It 
is true that this does not indicate either such wealth on 
the part of the rich, or such poverty on the part of the 
laborer as we have to-day ; but the worst of the slave 
condition under the Roman Empire was the lack of 
civil or moral standing: he could be sold, killed, vio- 
lated, thrown to the fishes at pleasure with toe aang 
Such was the society in which the Christian Church 
took root. In CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM we 
have traced the influence of Christianity upon the 
laws and organized society, and have shown how it 
gradually overthrew slavery. Here we are simply 
concerned with what the Church did directly as a 
church, and upon this point it was to introduce the 
feeling of equality and of brotherhood, in opposition 
to aristocracy and slavery. The Church spread at 
first, it is evident, mainly among the slaves and the 
oppressed. Hence it was powerless directly to affect 
the legislation of proud emperors and senators, but it 
did welcome the slave to its fold as an equal and it did 
practice brotherhood among men. It taught that be- 
ing descended from one Father, all men were equal. 
‘‘ We are all born alike, both emperors and beggars, 
said an early Christian writer (Brevartumin Psalt., in 


Spirit of 
Equality. 
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opp. Hieron., vol. ii., p. 233). “Thou sayest that thy 
father is consul and thy mother holy and good,” says 
Chrysostom ; ‘what does it matter tome? Show me 
thy own life, for it is only by that Ican be able to judge 
of thy nobility” (Or. 7m ferr@ motum et Lazarum, 
§ 6, vol. i., p. 782) Man is ‘tthe great work of God’ 
(Ambrose, Sevmo 10, in Ps. exviii.). ‘The world is a 
vast republic, a ok family of God’s children,” writes 
Tertullian (dfod. xxxviii.), The whole of Christian- 
ity the early Church found in charity rather than in 
hope or faith (Zenxo Veron, Book I., tract 2, p. rrr). 
Chrysostom puts it above fasts or solitary penances. 
Love, gentleness, almsgiving, are greater, according 
to him, than celibacy (//om. 1.,in Matt., §7). ‘Love 
on earth must be without thought of earthly profit or 
heavenly recompense” (Orig., Contra Cels., I., 67, vol. 
i., p. 382). Gregory Nazianzen says: ‘‘Rich and poor, 
strong and weak, servant and freeman, have one only 
Head, from whom everything comes, Christ Jesus. 
What the members of the body are for each other. 
each among us is for his brothers, and all for each”? 
(Greg. Naz., Or. 16, vol. i, p. 243). Of this unity the 
agape, or love-feasts, were symbols. ‘‘Here they 
brought the poor and the needy” (Coms¢it. Apost., II. 
28, p. 243). The Church, Augustine calls “a spiritual 
republicinthe midst of a pagan society” (De opere Mon- 
ach, chap. xv., vol. vi., p. 363). At first 

at least the Christian Church did not 

favor monasticism. Their communism Spirit of 
was not at alllikethe Essenes. ‘ Chris- Brotherhood 
tians,’’ says one, “are not distinguished " 
from other nations either by language, 

dress, or habits. They do not shut them- 

selves up in particular towns, but live where they 
were born, in the midst of Greeks or barbarians. 
They are different from iota in conduct, and their 
life isaltogether distinct” (42. ad. Diogn., chap. iii., p. 
237). They honored the magistrates and prayed for 
them, and for the emperor, who was their earthly 
head, as Jesus Christ was head in the kingdom of God 
(Polyc. &Z., chap. xii., p. 191; Just., M., l.c.; Athenag., 
Leg., chap. xxxvii., p. 313). The Christians obeyed all 
laws save those which compromised their faith, such as 
giving divine honors to the emperors, bowing before 
idols, swearing by their genii. Here they were in- 
flexible. The aged Polycarp, summoned by the pro- 
consul to swear by the genius of Cesar, refused to do 
so, but was willing to obey in all else. Ambrose reck- 
ons it among the duties of an ecclesi- 
astic to take an interest in the oppressed 
and suffering. ‘‘ Your office will shine 
gloriously,” he writes, “if the oppres- 
sion of widows and orphans attempted 
by the powerful should be hindered by 
the servants of the Church ; if you show 
that the commandment of the Lord is more to you 
than the favor of the rich” (De Offc., II., 22). Atha- 
nasius excommunicated the viceroy of Lydia, notorious 
for his cruelty and excesses, and Basil declared that 
the Church agreed with him (Sas. Ff., 16). Syne- 
sius of Ptolemais excluded from the Church the Pre- 
fect Andronicus for the same reason, having first in 
vain warned him (Syneszz EPP., 57, 58,72). When the 
inhabitants of Antioch were trembling before the 
wrath of the emperor, because they had overthrown 
his statues, Bishop Flavian went to Constantinople 
to intercede, while Chrysostom preached his fa- 
mous “statue sermons, and when prosecutions 
began, a monk, seizing the bridle of the judges as 
they were riding, cried: ‘Tell the emperor you are 
not only an emperor, but a man, and those you reign 
over are your fellowmen. Human nature was made 
in the image of God; do not then so mercilessly and 
cruelly destroy the image of God.” ‘The story of Am- 
brose himself expelling Theodosius the Great from 
both Church and sacrament till he did public penance, 
for having allowed his soldiers a massacre at Thessa- 
lonica, is well known. ‘The Church became the sanctu- 
ary of the oppressed. When a debtor, sued for 17 sol- 
idi (about $150), fled to the Church, Augustine paid 
the debt. He who violated the right of sanctuary was 
excommunicated. 


Relation to 
the State. 


Next to the spirit of the equality and brother- 
hood and protection to the oppressed, we notice 
what the primitive Cnurch did for the famzly 
and for woman. Under Rome woman was 
either the slave, the toy, or the property of man. 
The Church recognized her equality. 


“T do not know anything more unjust,” said Augus- 
tine of the Roman laws which kept women in an infe- 
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rior position (De Ciwzt. Dez. iii., chap. xxi., vol. vii., 
p. 63); and all the Fathers teach the equality of man 
and woman (Clem. Alex., Pedag., I., 4, 
VOl. dey Ds ou) ae ee Or. 31 Nite 
i, Dp. 502; Greg. Nys., Or. 1, in Verba 
The Church Fue. Oma, vol. i, p.1s1). Marriage was 
and Woman. regarded in its spiritual aspect as for 
eternity an association of souls rather 
than of bodies (Athenag., Leg., chap. 
xxxiij., p. 311). It was a type of the union of Christ 
with His Church (Chrysost., Hom., 12 in col., §5, 
vol. xi, p. 419). Some of the Fathers, such as 
Ambrose and Augustine, began to exalt celibacy 
and virginity above marriage, but in the begin- 
ning it was not so; and was never so with all 
the Fathers. With Chrysostom a true man and wife 
joined in sacred union show a holier life than the in- 
habitants of many a monastery (//om., /., 7m Rom. xvi. 
3, vol. iii., p. 175). In marriage, the woman, according 
to the Fathers, was wedded to the husband as the 
Church to its Head. Chrysostom says: “Woman can 
neither carry arms nor vote in the assemblies, nor 
manage the commune, but she can weaye thread, give 
better advice than her husband about domestic mat- 
ters, rule and keep order in her household, superintend 
the servants, and bring up the children. Eachsex has 
its special vocation. God has not givenalltoone. He 
has wisely divided it” (Chrysost., Ouales Ducende@ sint 
Uxores, vol. iii., p. 127). ‘* Nothing,” he says further, 
‘““can better mold man than a pious and wise woman” 
(Chrysost. /. c.; Sermo, 4, 72 Gen., §1, vol. iv., p. 659). 
Mixed marriages between pagans and Christians were 
frowned upon. Second marriages were discouraged. 
Tertullian said that ‘‘he who marries again commits a 
decent kind of adultery” (Athenag., Leg., 33, p. 311). 
Montanists absolutely forbade second marriages, but 
after the time of Augustine it was a heresy to con- 
demn second marriages. Adultery was the only ad- 
mitted cause of divorce, and then separation was 
usually recommended. Purity was required of both 
sexes equally. ‘‘The laws of the Cesars are different 
from the laws of Christ,” says Jerome. ‘‘ With us, on 
the contrary, what is not permitted for women is also 
forbidden for men” (4%. 77, Ann. 399, vol. i., p. 450). 
Nevertheless, condemning strictly their vice, the 
Church welcomed the Magdalenes, and many of them 
became nobie martyrs. Pelagia, a celebrated cour- 
tesan of Antioch, was converted and retired to a con- 
vent, and spent the rest of her life in humble piety. 
Afra died for her Savior in Augsburg with three ser- 
vants, who, having followed her in vice, followed also 
in conversion. Similarly high was the position of the 
Church in regard to ch7ldren. At a time when abor- 
tion and exposure were frequent, the Fathers declared 
that to cause a child to perish by abortion is to destroy 
the work of God. God is the father of all life, however 
incomplete it be. Those guilty of it were excluded 
from the Church for ro years (Const. Afost., vii., 3, 
p. 366). Exposure was still more condemned. The 
Church welcomed the children. ‘If old sinners,’ says 
Cyprian, “are received in the Christian community 
how much with greater reason shall the new-born chiid 
be received, who has not yet committed sin?” (ZZ. 59, p. 
99)) This was true even of natural children, They 
were still under God’s paternal care, and to be wel- 
comed by the Church (Methodius, Conviv. x. Virgi- 
mum, or. 2, in Combelis), According to Chrysostom, 
what has upset the whole world is that man has not 
cared more for his own children (Hom. de Viduis, vol. 
jii,, p. 317). Chrysostom and.Jerome especially urge 
upon mothers to rightly influence the children. Thus 
we have in the early Church Monica, the mother of 
Augustine ; Nonna, the mother of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus; Anthusa, the mother of Chrysostom. The first 
schools that may be called primary were kept in the 
fourth century by Christian priests (Palladius, ta 
Chrys. ; in Opp., vol. xiii., p. 77). Basil during his rule 
made it an especial duty (Regula Lustus. Tract., in- 
terrog., 15 e¢ 23, VOl. ii., p. 355). 


We come next to the relation of the primitive 
Church to the laboring classes. 'These, accord- 
ing to all classic antiquity, were 

despised. Artisans, according to 

The Church Aristotle, were not worthy of the 


and the name of citizens (O., chap. ii., 1). 
Working Almost all manual and most mental 
Classes, work was done by slaves. By the 


Christian Church work was honor- 
_ ed. They neither felt themselves 
to be miserable nor disgraced because they 
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had to work with their hands (Zp. ad. Zenam 
et Serenum, chap. xvii., in Opp. Just. Mart., 
p- 416). They remembered Christ the carpen- 
ter and Paul the tent-maker. The Apostolic 
Constitutions forbid a man to mix with the idle 
crowd, and advise him to engage in useful 
work, having his soul turned toward God (Book 
I., chap. iv.). The necessity of teaching youth- 
ful arts to children was dwelt upon (Constit. 
A post., Book IV., chap. xi., p. 301). They taught 
that ifa man did not work, ‘‘ neither should he 
eat.’’ 

The relation of the Church to s/avery has 
been much discussed. The primitive Church 
did not immediately seek to overthrow slavery, 
but did undermine it. Before the Reformation 
slavery had wholly disappeared from Christian 
lands, and long before that it had almost dis- 
appeared. The Church started among the poor, 
and despised by the powerful, had not the 
power to abolish the institution in any legal 
way. But while the Church long allowed sla- 
very, it did much to alleviate it, and welcomed 
the slave as an equal; only in later years did 
the Church ever practise slavery. 

“No one is a slave by nature,” say Clement of Alex- 
andria and Basil (Clem. Alex., Pedag., IIL, chap. xii., 
vol. 1, p. 207; Basil, De S#zr., s., I., chap. xxi., vol. iii., 
p. 42). Chrysostom says God, who created the two 
first beings free and 9 ore never created slaves to 
serve them (Hom. 22 an Eph., § 2, vol. xi., p. 167). Some 
of the Fathers held that slavery was punishment, but 
they held so of all work, and yet that work was honor- 
able. “Icall noble and lord,” says Chrysostom, “ the 
slave who is covered with chains, if it accords with 
his life; Icall him low and ignoble who in the midst 
of dignities retains an enslaved soul’ (Or.in Jerre 
Motum et Laz. § 7, vol. i., p. 782). In the Church 
slavery was only an accidental external condition 
which did not affect the moral worth. Again and 
again, the Church taught that Christianity was service. 
Christians called themselves, like St. Paul, servants 
or bondservants (SovAo) of Christ. Ignatius wrote of 
the slaves: ‘*Let them continue to serve without mur- 
muring, and God will give them a better than earthly 
liberty” (dd. Polyc., chap. iv., p.4r). Slaves were recom- 
mended to bear servitude in the Ege ey world of 
exile, where none is free, and beyond which the Chris- 
tian expects deliverance and glory (August., De Agone 
Christiana, chap. vii., vol. vi., p. 181). In 4s1, the 
Council of Chalcedon forbade the convents to receive 
slaves without the consent of their masters, ‘tin order 
that the name of God be not dishonored” (Canon IV.). 
Many slaves bore noble testimony to their master, 
Christ, such as Potamizna, Eutyches, Victorinus, Maro, 
Nereus, Vitalis, and_others. But while bidding the 
slave be patient, the Church spoke plainly to the Mas- 
ter. Said Chrysostom : ‘*Do not imagine that an injury 
to a slave will be regarded as indifferent, because it is 
only toaslave. The lawsof the world see a difference 
between the two races; but the laws of the common- 


wealth of God ignore it” (Chrysost. Hom. 22, 7 Eph., §2, 
vol, xi., p. 167). 


We observe the difference between the recog- 
nition of slavery by the primitive Church and 
its recognition too frequently by the Church in 
modern times. The primitive Church recog- 
nized it as a Auman institution, which they were 
to submit to, The modern Church too often 
tried to prove slavery a Dzvzne institution. 
Masters were told by the primitive Church to 
love their slaves as sons and as equals (Coms¢7t. 
A post., Book IV., chap. xii., p. 302). The Church 
refused to receive the gifts of the master who ill 
treated his slaves (Comstit. Apost., Book IV., 
chap. vi., p. 197). There were in the early 
Church families where master and servants 
formed one family. : 


When Thecla was cited to appear before the tribunal, 
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so of her slaves, urged by gratitude, appeared in her fa- 
vor (dcfa ss., January, vol. i., p. 6or). Paula, a descend- 
ant of Paulus, 4milius, Leo, and Fabiola are spoken 


of as the servants rather than the mistresses of their 


women. But the Fathers went farther than to counsel 
gentleness. They urged masters to free their slaves. 
Gregory Nazianzen and Chrysostom are prominent in 
such exhortations, and many masters did the same. 
The earliest instance that has come down to us is that 
of Hermes, Prefect of Rome under Trajan, who em- 
braced Christianity with his wife, children, and 1250 
slaves, whom he freed on the day of their baptism, 
Easter day, with ample assistance to enable them to 
gain a livelihood. He himself afterward suffered 
martyrdom with Bishop Alexander, who had been the 
means of his conversion. Another prefect of Rome, 
Chromatius, under Diocletian, freed his 1400 slaves, 
Saying that those who had God for their father ought 
not te be the servants of man. Melania, with the con- 
sent of her husband, Pinius, freed 8000 slaves ; Ovonius, 
a French martyr, 5000. 

The Church especially did her utmost to end 
the horrors of the g/adzaf/orzal combats and the 
degradation of the ¢heatrical exhibitions. The 

Church refused baptism to gladia- 

tors unless they gave up their pro- 

Gladiatorial fession. Lactantius said : ‘‘ Instead 

Combats. of buying and feeding wild beasts, 

ransom prisoners and feed the poor ; 

instead of bringing together men to 

kill each other, go and bury the innocent dead’’ 

(Dev. Insizt., Book VI., chap. xii., vol. i-, p. 

470). From the theaters, at this time grossly 

immoral, Christians were warned to absent 

themselves. Those who, in spite of warnings, 

still attended, were declared unworthy of Chris- 
tian communion. 

Christians were urged to find their exhibitions in 
nature. ‘* What theater,” says one writer, “‘ construct- 
ed by the hand of man can equal these wonders of 
creation” (7ract. de Spect., in Opp.Cypr., p.312)! Actors 
who became Christians and had no other means of 
earning a livelihood, such as Euchratius, were provid- 
ed for by the Church through the efforts of Cyprian. 


We come now to consider the relation of the 
primitive Church to the foor, and in its property 
relations in general. This may be said to bea 
more or less faithful carrying out of the volun- 
tary communal life of Jerusalem. There seems 
to be no evidence that there was anywhere es- 
tablished by the primitive Church a mechanical 
communism. Voluntary communism seems to 
have been the ideal to which they always tend- 
ed, though sometimes very vaguely and remote- 
ly. ‘The emphasis was on love. ‘‘Itis not the 
census,’’ said Ambrose, ‘‘ but the qualities of 
the soul, that show the rich man”’ (Z7., chap. 
lxiii., § 89, vol. ii., p. 1044). Barnabas, in warm- 
ly commending charity, argues that ‘‘ we ought 
not to consider anything as belonging to our- 
selves alone, but to share everything with our 
neighbor ; for if there is communion in spiritual 
and everlasting things, with how much greater 
right ought it to exist in these material things” 
(chap. xix., p. 52). Ambrose of Milan wrote, 
“Nature created everything for common use. 
If, then, there are men who are excluded from 
the enjoyment of the products of the earth, it is 
contrary to nature. The unequal division of 
this wealth is the result of egoism and violence. 
Nature is the mother of common right, usurpa- 
tion is the mother of private right” (De Of. 
Ministr., Book I., chap, xxviii., § 132, vol. 1i., 
Pp- 35). 

The early Church opposed riches as hindering salva- 
tion, but Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and others 
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teach that riches are not to be condemned in them- 
selves, ‘‘ Neither is every poor man a saint,... nor 
is every rich man condemned,” wrote one (Asterius,. 
De Divite et Lazaro, p. 13). ‘The hand of the Chris- 
tian,” said the same writer, Asterius, ‘ought only to be 
held out to give alms, never to seize what does not be- 
long to him” (Hom. de Giconomo, Jniquzo, p. 23). The 
giving of charity the primitive Church exalted. “It is. 
better to do the works of charity than to ornament 
churches, or to enrich them with precious vases’ 
(Hieron., ZZ. 130, vol. i., p, g91). The priests were to 
lead inthis, especially the bishops. The AZostolic Con- 
stitutzons lay down their duties in these words: “To 
orphans take the place of a father ; to widows give the 
im ehien that they would have from their husbands ; 

elp young people who desire to marry with your 
counsels ; find work for the artisans; have pity on the 
infirm ; receive strangers beneath your roof; give food. 
and drink to those who are hungry and thirsty and 
clothes to the naked; visit the sick and help the 
prisoners” (Book IV., 2, p. 295). Charity was to cost 
sacrifice. We read of the early Christians fasting 
that they aie give to the poor (Constit. Apost., V. 
EX, Paar): eaconesses were appointed to aid poor 
women. Under Bishop Cornelius, toward the close of 
the third century, the Church of Rome supported more 
than 1500 poor people. The Church of Antioch, in the 
time of Chrysostom, maintained more than 3000. The 
Church of Rome, under Bishop Sotir, in the second 
half of the second century, and roo years later, under 
Bishop Stephen, sent money collected in distant prov- 
inces, sometimes to help populations wasted in famine, 
sometimes to lighten the burdens of the persecuted. 
Prelates sold the vases and ornaments of their churches. 
toaidthe poor. This was done by Cyril, 
by Acacius, Bishop of Amida, who sold 
420 vases and sent back to freedom 7000 
imprisoned Persians, and by Deogratias, 
of Carthage. Augustine and Ambrose 
did it to ransom captives. Paulinus of 
Nola and Hilary of Arles sold their 
large estates for the poor. Martin of Tours sacrificed his 
sacerdotal robes. The Bishop of Escupére, of Tou- 
louse, went hungry and used only basket and glass for 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist, in order to help. 
the poor. When the martyr Lawrence was asked by 
the pagan governor for the treasures of the Church, 
he showed him the poor. Peter, the tax-gatherer, in 
the time of Justinian, on being converted, expiated his. 
harshness by selling himself to a slave merchant for 
the benefit of the poor. Clement of Rome writes to the 
Church in Corinth: ‘‘We have among us many who 
have given themselves to servitude in order that 
others might be free.’”’ It is told of Bishop Hleusis, of 
Cyzicus, that he took the pagan temples and made 
them into hospitals for the old and widowed. The 
first orphan-houses are of this period, and were cared 
for by priests. Special collections were made for 
prisoners. The poor denied themselves a day’s food to 
give to these. The funds of the Church were used to. 
ransom brothers sentenced to public works or the 
arena. The Church was the asylum. Even Alaric, on 
taking Rome, is reported to have spared those who 
took refuge in the churches. The innocent went tothe 
bishops forredress. Inthe midst of universal anarchy, 
the bishops raised their voices in behalf of outraged 
humanity. It was one of their special duties to save 
defenseless men from the hands of powerful oppressors 
and to intercede with the emperors and magistrates in 
their behalf; to undertake long journeys and brave all 
wrath, provided the cause of those in whom they were 
interested was just. Most frequently we find bishops 
giving assistance to country people, who suffered from 
the rapacity of the fiscal agents, the avarice of the 
usurers, the oppression of great proprietors. For the 
sick, the primitive Church did much, even for the 
lepers. Basil advises that lepers be not deserted, but 
be loved the more for the miseries of their desolation. 
During the plague of Carthage, about 250 A.D., and 
during that of Alexandria, the Christians showed great 
bravery and love. The first hospitals are due to the 
Church, the first being established in the early part of 
the fourthcentury. From the latter half of this century 
they multiplied greatly. The most important of these 
was founded by Basilin Cesarea. It rose,says Gregory 
Nazianzen, like a new town, providing lodgings for 
travelers, rooms for invalids, workshops for the poor, 
provision for lepers. It bore the name of Basilias. 
Chrysostom founded several hospitals. By the time of 
Theodosius most of the large towns had hospitals, The 
hermit Thalassius founded one for the blind. 


The early Church was especially remarkable 
for its sacrifices in behalf of its ezemzes, 'Ter- 
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tullian could truly say that ‘‘if all men loved 
their friends, the Christians alone knew how 
to love their enemies’? (4d Scap., i., p. 69). 
The Fathers, too, with their profound re- 
spect for human life, unanimously condemned 
capital punishment. The Council of Elvira (a.p. 
305) excludes the magistrates whose duties as 
decemvirs caused them to judge cases involving 
capital punishment from joining in worship dur- 
ing the year. The emphasis the early Church 
put upon hospztality is well known, as is also 
its universal opposition to war. 

It is well to notice the organization of the 
Church for practical charities. At first there 
was little or none. 


“We give to all and communicate to every one who 
is in need,” says Justin (Apolog., i., 14). The shepherd 
of Hermas says: ‘‘Give simply to all, 
without asking doubtfully to whom thou 
givest, but give to all” (Pastor Herma. 
Mand,, Il.). Clement of Alexandria 
warns against trying to judge who is de- 
serving and who undeserving (Quzs divis 
salvus., chap. xiii.) Concerning the giving up of prop- 
erty, Hermas says to Christians: ‘‘ You are dwelling 
here in a foreign city. Would any one dwelling in a 
foreign city provide himself with fields and expensive 
accommodations?” (Szmz/et, I.) The Church wasin the 
world, but not of it. ‘‘ We are no Brahmans nor Indian 
gymnosophists ; no wild men of the woods and sepa- 
ratists from life. Weare mindful of the gratitude which 
we owe to the Lord our God, and donot despise the en- 
joyment of His works,” wrote Tertullian (4Zo/og., 42). 
But the Fathers everywhere counseled simplicity of 
life. ‘‘On the road to heaven,” says Clement, ‘tthe 
best provision is frugality, moderation is the shoe, and 
beneficence the staft” (Pedagog. I1I1., 7). Clement pities 
the insatiable who collect their dainties from all parts 
of the world, with whom ‘“‘the basting ladles and the 
kitchen form the central point of existence” (Pedagog., 
ioe Invan old Vela wa tee of the apostles, Peter, An- 
drew, and the sons of Zebedee are fishermen ; Philip, 
an ass driver; Bartholomew, a vegetable gardener; 
James, the son of Alpheus, a mason. Later, when the 
Church became corrupt, men like Chrysostom vehe- 
mently attacked the luxury of the day. Said Chrysos- 
tom of the luxuriousl ressed woman: “Of how 
many poor, O woman, dost thou bear upon thine arms 
the spoils!’ Yet, even when the Church was at her 
simplest, there was some organization for charity. 
Deacons,deaconesses,and widows, who were considered 
officers in the Church, had special charge of the chari- 
ties, but always under the direct guidance of the bish- 
ops. Alms were collected and distributed largely at 
the agape, which were first suppers in common for all 
church-members, later suppers for the poor, and finally 
occasions of drunkenness and excesses. Montanism 
tried to react from these excesses and any compromise 
with the world by strict discipline and limiting church- 
membership to the select few, but this was to make the 
Church separatist and sectarian and sacrifice her power 
as a Church for the world. It taught the Church to 
distinguish between the ‘treligious’’ and the “ secular,” 
sending the ‘‘ religious’? into monasticism and asceti- 
cism, and the ‘‘secular’’ into worldliness. 
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Gradually we find as a result of this the alli- 
ance of the Church with the State, still more de- 
veloping its worldliness, till it came to palliate, 
allow and endorse and even own slaves (so that 
even so purea spiritas Gregory the Great makes 
no apology for having a fugitive slave brought 
back ‘‘ by any means’’ from Otranto, though he 
was also torn from wife and children, to serve 
as a baker in Rome), The Church gradually 
thus became full of all such worldliness as called 
forth the burning protests of Chrysostom. On 
the other hand, we have the development of 
monasticism, for the social results of which see 
Monasticism. Still through all the earlier cen- 
turies the Church was not only the friend but 
the leader of social reform. If she did not abol- 
ish slavery or advocate all the social reforms 
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that are suggested to-day, it was because they 
were not proposed. She was at least on the side 
of the most radical reform there was, or, rather, — 
the mother and the life of all reform. On the 
whole, well could Tertullian point to the life and 
love of the Church, which to the jealous hatred 
of its enemies was areproach. ‘‘See how they 
love one another,’’ mocked these enemies ; ‘‘ as 
if they were ready to die, the one for the other.” 
““Yes,’”’ said Tertullian, ‘‘ we love one another ; 
we are brothers, for we have a common Father, 
and the same Spirit has led us from darkness to 
light. We are also your brothers, because, al- 
though you are our persecutors, you are men like 
us. We support one another ; we have every- 
thing in common except our wives; each one 
freely brings his offering torelieve the poor, the 
sick, orphans, widows, travelers, and prisoners. 
We are not incapable of the business of life, for 
do we not live with you, sharing your habits and 
necessities? We do not retire into forests ; we 
do not flee from life; we use everything with 
thanksgiving ; we sail with you; we mix with 
you in the Forum, in camp, in commerce ; we 
refrain only from your spectacles, sacrifices, dis- 
orders, and crimes’ (Apologeticus, about 198 
A.D.). 


3. THE MEpIEvVAL CHURCH. 


In this section we shall not enter so much into 
detail, because the details are given in other arti- 
cles: that on the Canon Law, which belongs 
almost exclusively to the medieval Church, and 
the general article on CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
Rerorm, Christian influence, in the Middle Ages 
at least, being admittedly almost identical with 
Churchinfluence. Yet afew general characteri- 
zations may here be made, and one or two points 
elucidated. 

We notice, first, that the medieval Church 
was always the great leveler ; that the clerical 
order was the one profession in which it was 
possible for a man of the humblest birth to attain 
to the highest position. This was less by virtue 
of express enactment than in consequence of the 
facts (a) that the Church remained free from the 
distinctions of classes that grew up in the civil 
State, and (4) that the churchman, as the rule of 
celibacy became universally accepted in Latin 
Christendom, could be raised to any rank with- 
out the drawback of his founding a family of 
nobles. Many a peasant heard doubtless of the 
learned Grostéte, the son of a serf, the most dis- 
tinguished scholar of thirteenth century Oxford, 
of the Oxford which existed long before a col- 
lege was founded—the friend of the reforming 
friars, the enemy of the Roman court, the advo- 
cate of England for the English; and was 
eager, out of his scanty means, to buy the li- 
cense that his son might go to the schools and 
take orders. The possibility of rising was, it is 
true, not confined to churchmen ; but that which 
was the exception among the laity was common 
among the clergy ; and in one important point, 
with respect to slavery, the exemption of the 
clerical status from the classes of civil society 
produced a remarkable relaxation of class con- 
ditions. 

It was not, however, for many centuries that it 
became the accepted doctrine that an ordained 
person was zpso ile a free man. 


= ee. 
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If, however, in the fifth century it could be 
conceived as possible that a man might be a 
clergyman and yet a slave, this idea early gave 
way before another, which presumed that if a 


' slave were ordained with the knowledge of his 


lord, and without any objection raised by him, 
he was a free man, tho not formally manu- 
mitted. 

For the effect, however, of the medieval 
Church upon slavery, see CHRISTIANITY AND 
SoctaL Rerorm. It must not be forgotten that 
before the time of the Reformation slavery, and, 
in some countries like England, even serfdom, 
had disappeared from Christendom. The me- 
dieval Church had put it down. 

We notice next as characteristic of the medi- 
eval Church its monasteries and nunneries and 
Church brotherhoods of various kinds, not only as 
centers of Christian equality, but as asylums for 
the oppressed and as centers of brotherhood 
life and work. Says Thorold Rogers upon this 
point: 


_ “The relief of destitution was the fundamental re- 
ligious duty of medieval Christianity, I might have 
said of Christianity itself. In ancient polities it might 
be the duty of the State to relieve distress; it was 
always its prudence, if it cared for security. To get 
abundant supplies of food for the poorer citizens in 
one way or the other was the constant anxiety of demo- 
cratic Athens and of imperial Rome. But from the 
very first Christianity transferred this duty from the 
State to the individual, and to the voluntary corpora- 

tion. The early Church undoubtedly 
aber igs ee ace much acre 
*,q emphatically inculcated the duty o 
Monasteries, almsgiving. The contribution BF ike 
tithe was enforced in order that a third 
pa at least, of the proceeds should go 
to the relief of the deserving poor. In the fifteenth 
century nothing moves the righteous wrath of Gas- 
ecoigne more than the teaching of Pecock to the effect 
that ecclesiastical revenues enjoyed by churchmen 
‘can be disposed of according to the discretion of the 
recipient as freely as the f pees of private property. 
After heresy, simony, and sorcery, the heaviest charge 
which could be leveled against a churchman was that 
of avarice, and a covetous priest who hoarded his 
revenues was lucky if the charge of avarice was not 
coupled with those graver vices to which I have re- 
ferred. We may be certain, too, that the duty which 
was so generally imposed on them by public opinion— 
the force of which is not yet extinct—was inculcated 
by them on others. In times of plenty, too, food was 
Sia given with wages. A wealthy monastery or 
college would find a place at the servants’ table for the 
artisans whom they employed without much grudging, 
and still more would the poor at the gate not be sent 
away empty-handed. Where mendicancy was no dis- 
grace, almsgiving was like to be considered the most 
necessary and the most ordinary of the virtues. 

“Tt has been often said and often denied that the 
monasteries supplied the want which the poor law, 
two generations after the dissolution of these bodies, 
enforced. That the monasteries were renowned for 
their almsgiving is certain. The duty of aiding the 
needy was universal. Themselves the creatures of 
charity, they could not deny to others that on which 
they subsisted. But some orders were under special 
duties. The Hospitalers were bound to relieve casual 
destitution. c 
render of the house of the Oxford Hospitalers, he 
bound his college to the duties which the surrendered 
house had performed, duties which, it is almost super- 
fluous to say, were speedily evaded. So again the 
preaching and begging friars were the nurses of the 
sick, especially of those who labored under infectious 
diseases. There were houses where doles of bread and 
beer were given to all wayfarers, houses where the sick 
were tended, clothed, and fed, particularly the lepers. 
There were nunneries, where the nuns were nurses 
and midwives; and even now theruins of these houses 
contain living record of the ancient practices of their 
inmates in the rare medicinal herbs which are still 
found within their precincts. Inthe universal destruc- 
tion of these establishments, the hardest instruments 
of Henry’s purposes interceded for the retention of 
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some among the most meritorious, useful, and un- 
blemished of them. It is possible that these institu- 
tions created the mendicancy which they relieved, but 
it cannot be doubted that they assisted much which 
needed their help ” (Work and Wages, p. 416). 

What an enormous part in the polity of the Middle 
Ages was played by these monasteries is well known. 
The estates of the monasteries are said over and over 
again to have comprised a third of the knight’s fees in 
England. Most of these religious houses were founded 
before the close of the thirteenth century, many of 
them in the early ages of the Saxon polity. Onlya 
few were founded in later times. Besides these mo- 
nastic estates, the bishops and the chapters held large 
possessions. 

Many of the English towns grew up round monas- 
teries. The piety of the converted Saxons led them to 
spend lavishly in the foundation of these institutions, 
and the principal part of the documents which have 
been preserved from a period antecedent to the Con- 
quest refer to these early monasteries. Thus the town 
of Oxford grew up under the shadow of the great 
monasteries of St. Frideswide and Osney. Such was 
the origin of Abingdon, of Reading, of St. Albans, of 
Coventry, of Durham. 


That these centers of religious life were cen- 
ters also of humble brotherly work is also well 
known. Says Palgrave’s Dictionary of Polite 
cal Economy : 


“The lands held by a religious house, at least those 
in its immediate vicinity, were, as a rule, cultivated by 
the brotherhood itself, and the persona! interest thus 
devoted to the work produced better results than the 
enforced labor of bondmen. The evidence of the 
Domesday survey goes to show that the Church lands 
were in a higher state of cultivation than other prop- 
erty. The monks also employed themselves in clear- 
ing forests, draining marshes, and making roads and 
gp pe (cf. Lingard, i., 267 seg.; Cunningham, Growth 
vA ene industry and Commerce in the Early and 

Liddle Ages, p. 64 Seg., 1890); and the Cistercian order, 
through the activity which it displayed in sheep-farm- 
ing, promoted ina singular degree the production of 
the staple commodity of England. hrough the 
immense extent of their property, variously estimated 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from a 
quarter to a half of the total landed property of Eng- 
land (Wycliffe, de Eccl., xv., p. 338; cf. Pearson, Hzs- 
tory of England, ii., 497, 1867), the churches and religious 
houses came to take an important share in the indus- 
trial development of the country ; and it is acknowl- 
edged that the clergy were mild landlords (see gen- 
erally Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii., 562). ‘The 
attacks of the Lollards upon the landed property of 
the Church were inspired rather by a grzorz objections 
to the system itself than by any actual abuses to which 
it led; and the considerations which Bishop Pecock 
writing in the middle of the fifteenth century, alleged 
on the opposite side are probably in the main just. 
‘The treuthe is,’ he says, ‘that the tenementis and alle 
the possessiouns with her purtenauncis, which the 
clergie (religiose or not religiose) holden and hauen 
is better meintened and susteyned and reparid an 
kept fro falling into nouzt and into wildirness, than 
if tho same tenementis and possessiouns with her 
purtenauncis weren in the hondis of grete lordis, 
or of knyztis, or of squyeris. . The tenauntis, 
occupying tho tenementis and possessiouns with 
purtenauncis vndir the clergie, ben esilier tretid, 
lasse disesid, and not greeued bi extorcioun, as thei 
schoulden be, if thei helden the same tenementis and 
possessiouns of temporal lordis or of knyztis and 
squyers.’ Among other points in favor of those who 
held of the Church, Pecock notices that their tenure 
was less liable to be disturbed than that of those who 
held under lay lords (Repressor of Overmuch Blamin, 
of the Clergy, vol. ii., p. 370 Seg., ed. Babington, 1860). 
It has been noticed by critics least friendly to the 
medieval Church that it was such causes—the known 
advantage to the tenant—that did much to reconcile 
public opinion to the enormous estates held by the 
Church (Pearson, History of England, vol. ii., Deen 
Rogers, vol. i., p. 160). That at the close of the Middle 
Ages the state of things was somewhat altered, and 
the abuses which had arisen with respect to the man- 
agement of Church property called forth well-founded 
complaints (cf. Dyaloge betwene a Gentillman and @ 
Husbandman, 1530, ed. Arber, 1871, p. 134 seg.; Ballads 
from Manuscripts, ed. Furnivall, 1869, vol. i.), need 
not be denied.” 


But it was not only manual work that was 
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performed by the monks and clergy. Says 
Rogers : 


“Phe clergy, in the widest sense of the term, con- 
tained nearly the whole of what we should call the 
professional classes. The architects, the physicians, 
the lawyers, the scribes, the teachers of the Middle 
Ages, were almost always clergymen, and when em- 
ployed in these callings were rewarded for their ser- 
vices with benefices. We know but few of the men 
who designed the great cathedrals, churches, and 
castles of the Middle Ages—those buildings which are 
the wonder of our age for their vastness, their exquisite 
proportions, and their equally exquisite detail. But 
when we do know, as it were by accident, who the 


builder was, he is almost always a 
clergyman. It seems as tho skill in 

The Clergy architecture, and intimate acquaint- 
of the ance with all which was necessary not 


Y only for the design of the structure, but 
Middle Ages. for good workmanship and endurance, 

were SO common an accomplishment, 

that no one was at the pains to proclaim 
his own reputation or to record the reputajon of 
another, It is known that we owe the deg ps of 
Rochester Castle and the Tower to one ae ee 
It is recorded that William of Wykeham war Gaus 
Ill.’s architect at Windsor, as well as hi§ %2928,9) 
Winchester and Oxford, and of various handsome 
churches which were built during his long episcopate. 
It is probable that ee designed the beautiful 
buildings at Magdalen College ; and it is alleged that 
Wolsey, in his youth, planned the matchless tower, 
which has charmed every spectator for nearly four 
centuries. But no one knows who designed and car- 
ried out a thousand of those poems in stone which 
were the glory of the Middle Ages, and have been 
made the subjects of servile and stupid imitations in 
our own. 

“The monks were the men of letters in the Middle 
Ages, the historians, the jurists, the philosophers, the 
physicians, the students of nature. Itisowing to their 
labors that we know anything of our annals, of the 
events by which the political history of England is 
interpreted. They were often frivolous, frequently 
credulous, but they cojJlected the facts to the best of 
their ability. It is true that the material which they 
put into shape is far less in quantity than those vo- 
luminous archives are which are preserved in our 
national collection. But these, tho of great col- 
lateral value, would have but little constructive 
importance in the absence of the chronicles which the 
monks compiled, This is abundantly illustrated by 
the history of the fifteenth century and part of the 
sixteenth. Cpa 

“Tam convinced that schools were attached to every 
monastery, and that the extraordinary number of 
foundation schools established just after the Reforma- 
tion of 1547 was not a new zeal for a new learning, but 
the fresh and very inadequate supply of that which 
had been so suddenly and disastrously extinguished.” 
(Work and Wages, p. 162). 

And it must be remembered that they were not 
monks of the lower ranks who did manual and literary 
work, but ecclesiastics of the highest rank. We find 
such menas Hilary of Arles one of the leading prel- 
ates in the French Church, working in the field. 
Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
visited a monastery in harvest did not hesitate to labor 
in the fields. St. Dunstan is reported to have been an 
excellent blacksmith, 


For what the medieval Church did to put 
down feuds, to bring in ‘‘the peace of God,” 
etc., see CHRISTIANITY AND SocrtaL ReErForM. 
We notice here the influence of the Church 
upon the State. The political influence of the 
medieval Church was enormously great. Un- 
doubtedly much of it was due to ambition for 
temporal power, especially with the Roman see, 
and wherever her spirit went ; but equally un- 
doubtedly, apart from all question of ambition, 
the medieval Church often used her enormous 
power, and especiallly did many of her leading 
prelates use their commanding influence, to pro- 
tect the rights of the common people against the 
aggression both of the barons and of the king, 
We can cite only a few examples, but they are 
strewn on every page of medieval history. In 
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England, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the leader and_ the prime 
mover in wresting from King Richard the 
Magna Charta, which has now become the birth- 
right of every Englishman and American. In 
France, the life of Bernard of Clairvaux is filled 
with records of masterly and effectual resistance 
against the wrongs and violence of the barons. 
In Italy, the political influence of Savonarola, 
the Dominican monk, can hardly be overesti- 
mated, and these are shining illustrations of 
what was done in an humbler way and on a lesser 
scale by thousands of brave medieval church- 
men. ‘The influence of Wycliffe’s poor priests, 
and above all of John Ball (g.v.), must not be 
forgotten. Says Thorold Rogers: 


““The poor priests alone could traverse the country 
by right, and, without suspicion, advise their follow- 
ers. They were precisely the persons who could organ- 
ize resistance among the serfs, could win and keep 
their confidence, and could be trusted 
with their subscriptions, their plans, and 
their communications. Wycliffe’s poor 
priests had honeycombed the minds of 
the upland folk with what may be 
called religious socialism. By Wycliffe’s 
labors the Bible men had been intro- 
duced to the new world of the Old Testament, to the 
history of the human race, to the primeval garden 
and the young world, where the first parents of all man- 
kind lived by simple toil, and were the ancestors of 
the proud noble and knight, as well as of the down- 
trodden serf and despised burgher. They read of the 
brave times when there was no king in Israel, when 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes, 
and sat under his own vine and his own fig-tree, non? 
daring to make him afraid. They read how God, 
through His prophet, had warned Israel of the evils 
which would come to them when a king should rule 
over them, and how speedily this was verified in the 
conduct of the young Rehoboam, with his depraved 
and foolish counselors, of how woe had been predicted 
to the people over whom a child should rule. The 
God of Israel had bade His people be busbandmen, 
and not mounted knights and men-at-arms. But, 
most of all, the preacher would dwell on his own pro- 
totype, on the man of God, the wise prophet who de- 
nounced kings and princes and high priests, and, by 
God's commission, made them like a potter’s vessel in 
the day of His wrath, or on those bold judges, who 
were zealous even to slaying. For with this book, so 
old, yet so new, the peasant preacher—we are told 
that many learned to read when they were old that 
they might tell the Bible story—could stir up the souls. 
of these clowns with the true narrative of another 
people, and would be sure that his way to their hearts. 
and their confidence would be, as it always has been 
with the leaders of a religious revival, by entirely 
sympathizing with their wrongs, their sufferings, and 
their hopes. And when they told them that the lords 
had determined to drag them back to their old serf- 
dom, the preacher could discourse to them of the 
natural equality of man, of the fact that all, kings 
lords, and priests, live by the fruits of the earth an 
the labor of the husbandman, and that it would be 
better for them to die with arms in their hands than 
to be thrust back, without an effort on their part, into: 
the shameful slavery from which they had been de-. 
livered. And as their eyes kindled, and they grasped 
their staves, he could tell them to keep their ears open 
for the news of their deliverance, that on the pass- 
word being given, they were at once to hie to the ap- 
pointed place, where a great work could be done for 
God’s people by His appointed servant” (Work and 
Wages, p. 254). Itis true that the correctness of this 
view has been questioned, but that it is largely true is 
perhaps fixed. Green says that in the preaching of 
John all, ‘‘the mad priest of Kent,’? England “ first 
listened to the knell of feudalism and the declaration 
of the rights of man.” For an account of somewhat 
similar movements on the continent, see BRETHREN 
OF THE COMMON LIFE ; COMMUNISM; MIDDLE AGES, etc. 
But already in noticing these movements that were 
reformatory of the Church, as well as of society, we 
are inthe dark days when Rome, led by her earthly 
ambition and desire for temporal power, had forgotten 
the life of the spirit; and, first, the papacy itself had 
grown utterly and scandalously corrupt, and was. 


The Poor 
Priests. 
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completely dominated by worldly policy, and then 
gradually the poison spread from the head to feet and 
members till the whole medieval Church, save for 
SE eon 4 movements like those led by Wycliffe, 
Huss, an Savonarola, became dead in trespasses and 
sins—the higher clergy profligate mammon-servers, 
the lower clergy profligate servers of the senses ; the 
monasteries (tho not always even then) too com- 
monly centers of vice, the nunneries homes of license 
forthe monks. But on this we need not dwell, tho 
it must be remembered in obtaining a true picture of 
the effect of the medieval Church upon social reform; 
yet there is little danger in Protestant lands of its be- 
ing forgotten. We are more apt to forget that the 
poison of corruption came from the worldliness of 
Rome, and that for long centuries, even after Rome 
was herself corrupt, the Catholic Church (in England 
especially, never wholly subject to Rome) was the 
great purifying, liberating, civilizing, Christianizing 
factor of medieval life. For the close relation be- 
tween many of the medieval trade guilds and the 
Church, see GUILDS. Almost all guilds had their pa- 
tron saint and their church, where they went forsolemn 
te ge and whose clergy took an active interest in 
their life, religion and business being continually in- 
terblended in medievaflife. 


THE REFORMATION THE PRESENT 


TIME. 


4. From TO 


With the Reformation, or at least soon after, 
when the principles of the Reformation had be- 
come well established in reformed countries, we 
havea great change in the history of the Church 
and social reform. That Protestantism, by 
reaching the zzdzvzdua/, has along certain lines 
done much for social reform, no thoughtful man 
ean deny. But the Protestant churches as a 
whole accomplished but little. Rome, too, since 
the Reformation has done until recently even 
less. The Reformation, in its appeal to personal 
faith, to the right of private judgment, to the 
letter of the Scriptures, had largely the effect, 
both on Roman and Protestant churches, of 
exalting belief, creeds, dogma, and discussion 
above life. It divided Protestantism into somany 
sects, each discussing and battling to sustain 
its own peculiar belief and separate church ma- 
chinery, asto cause the reform of the social life 
to be until recently almostforgotten. This, too, 
has been intensified by two other elements in 
Protestant faith. First, its exaltation of what it 
calls ‘‘the spiritual life,’ largely meaning by 
this a life that finds its chief interest in the life 
hereafter, leading to what has been well called 
** other worldliness ,’ and secondly, the ten- 
dency to zndividualism. This combination of 
tendencies in Protestant thought has at times 
almost wholly divorced Church life from the life 
of this world ; and it istherefore no wonder that 
in the history of THe Cuurcu AnD Socia RE- 
FORM we have after the Reformation nearly a 
blank. There are, however, exceptions to be 
noted. First, the early Protestants—for exam- 
ple, the Anabaptists of Germany—referring di- 
rectly to the New Testament, learned there of 

its communism, and not a few at- 

tempts were made to reproduce it. 

Social It has led toa long series of Prot- 
Uprisings estant attempts at communism 
of the (see article ComMmuNIsM), some of 
Reformation. them very successf'l1—for example, 
the Shakers (g.v.). But, in the first 


place, these attempts were made by 
sects, and therefore were so limited by various 
narrow and peculiar doctrinal requirements as 
materially limit their influence ; while 


to many 
secondly, 


they were based on the belief that 
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Christians must go out from the world and be 
Separate, rather than on the Catholic doctrine 
that the whole world is God’s, and the duty of 
Christians is to remain zz the world, tho not 
of it, and to bring it wholly into subjection to its 
King. The second exception to the divorce 
between the Protestant churches and the social 
life was in the attempt of many of the first Prot- 
estant leaders, such as Calvin,Crom- 
well, and the Pilgrim Fathers in 
America, to set up a theocracy on The Puritan 
earth, with their particular church Theocracy. 
organization as the interpreter of 
the Divine will. These efforts have 
passed into history, and are now as much marked 
by their complete failure and their renunciation 
by all Protestant sects as they were once marked 
by intense faith in their efficacy. The attempts 
belong to the first years of Protestantism, when 
its principles were held in the glow of enthusi- 
asm, fanned by persecution and martyrdom. 
Protestantism, as soon as it reached its logical 
outcome, conceived this world for the most part 
_to be ‘“‘a dreary wilderness,’’ from which the 
individual is saved by the efficacy of his personal 
faith in the atoning blood of Christ ; Christianity 
to be the salvation of the individual soul, and the 
Church to be but the coming together of the in- 
dividuals who are being saved. While later 
Protestant thought in Unitarianism and, even 
in orthodox circles has given up much of this 
soteriology, still the divorce of the Church from 
practical social matters has until recently re- 
mained. The individualism of Protestantism is 
admitted by friend and declared by foe. As 
applied to economics, it had its good and its 
bad effect. Undoubtedly it has produced a 
period through which both the world and the 
Church had to pass. Economic and religious 
individualism are largely identical. Says Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy : 

“ Guizot, Seebohm, K. Marx, and E. de Laveleye de- 
clare alike that the ‘history of capital and the suprem- 
acy of private interest,’ z.e., commerce in its modern as- 
pect, commenced contemporaneously with the period of 
the Reformation, accompanied, as that movement was. 
by many discoveries and inventions, and the recovere 
sense of personal freedom and responsibility. In 
Protestantism and Catholicism in their Bearing upon 
the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations, by Emile de 
Laveleye (1875), the progress of economic enterprise is 
attributed to the superior education and enlightenment 
fostered by Protestantism. De Tocqueville ascribes 
to the Puritan discipline of the first set- 
tlers the same result in the commercial 
expansion of the United States. From Protestant- 
Luther to Protestant divines of the pres- ism Individ- 
ent day the moral force of the dignity of ant, 
labor and the duty of cheerful exertion ualistic, 
in the subduing the earth by economic 
effort have been held up to admiration, aor 
and have given an impulse to the economic life of 
Protestant countries. he Wealth of Nations a 
peared in 1775-76, and marks a revolution of thought 
as truly aS in the world of industry. ‘The machine is 
somewhat in the nature of Protestantism,’ says Dean 
Uhlhorn in his brochure on Katholicismus und Protes- 
tantismus gegentiber der socialen Frage. ieiges 2? Pri- 
vate property isencouraged by Protestantism. Luther, 
in his Sermon on Usury (1579), speaks of three grades 
‘of dealing well and ip Lave with temporal goods. 
The highest is to allow ourselves to be despoiled of it 
without offering opposition; the lowest 1s to take 
neither profit nor interest, tho he sees objections to 
this ideal Hein realized. While Erasmus complained 
of the ‘rage of ownership,’ Protestantism endeavored 
to make a compromise, maintaining the ideal in theory 
and encouraging what Fr. A. Lange calls a ‘moderate 
egoism,’ or ‘ethical materialism,’ in practice (see Ge- 
schichte des Materialismiuts, i., 254,294. Cf. J. E. Thor- 
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old Rogers on Zhe Economic Interpretation of History, 
1888, p. 83). Liberation of industry follows logically 
from that of liberty of thought, developing the five 

oints of industrial independence—freedom of labor, 

ree trade in land, free movement of capital, freedom 
of industrial enterprise, and a free market regulated 
by demand and supply ; it further implies the removal 
of all governmental and trade restrictions—in a word, 
Latssez-faire. Individualism in religion and in indus- 
try go together.” 

It is not therefore strange that slavery, suppressed 
in Europe by the medieval Church, reappeared in the 
slave trade after the Reformation, practised by both 
Protestant and Roman peoples. It is not strange that 
all the evils which are laid at the door of individual- 
ism and competition should be largely condoned, 
sometimes defended, and atleast allowed and not 
seldom practised by individualistic and competing 
churches. Individual Protestants like Wilberforce, and 
Howard, and Chalmers, and Shaftesbury, and Garrison 
(for at least in Garrison’s early reform days he was a 
believer in the Church), and Gough, and a long list of 
noble Protestants may have done much for social re- 
form, and no one can challenge the effect upon the 
daily moral life of Protestantism among the Scotch 
Covenanters, the English and American Puritans, or 
the more ordinary life of many a parish in Scotland or 
town in New England (such as Northampton, Mass., 
under Edwards, when nearly the entire Bs 
were in church every Sabbath, and 600 out of a popula- 
tion of 1100 were members of the Church); yet the 
point is only too well sustained that the Protestant 
churches as organizations have had little to do with 
social reforms. 


5. Tue MoperN CHURCH. 


With the modern Church we reach a new era. 
The Church of to-day can by no means be fair- 
ly accused of doing nothing for humanity. 
‘Those who accuse it, as many do in unsparing 
terms, of being separated from the masses and 
not battling for social reform, mean thatit does 
not battle for certain ideas of reform. For 

charity and in certain lines of re- 
form the Church, in all its history, 


Activity never accomplished more than to- 
ofthe day. If charity (in the modern 
Church, sense) be the fulfilling of the law, 


no one acquainted with the facts 

can condemn the Church. And 
this should not be forgotten even by those who 
do not believe that such charity is the fulfilling of 
the law. Those who would put justice before 
charity must themselves be just enough to give 
the Church credit for what she is doing. The 
real state of the case seems to be not that the 
Church is inactive, for she is immensely active, 
but that she is not active along the lines most 
needed in the opinion of most progressive think- 
ers. Weshall therefore point out here the lines 
upon which the modern Church is active, and in 
he next section point out the position she might 
take, 

We cannot here enter into details concerning 
separate churches and church organizations. 
For these see ANGLICAN PosiTIon, Baprist, Con- 
GREGATIONALIST, METHODIST, PRESBYTERIAN, 
ProresTant EpiscopAL, RomMAN Carnotic, Unt- 
TARIAN, and UNIVERSALIST CHURCHEs in their re- 
lation to social reform. We consider here only 
those activities which hold more or less true of 
all churches, 


The first of these is the marked activity of the 
churches in sustaining our great charitable institu- 
tions. Especially in our larger cities, like New York, 
our great hospitals, for example, are almost solely 
due to the churches. Many of our best educational 
institutions, too, are the direct offspring of our churches 
(see CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES ; HOSPITALS; 
EDUCATION, etc.). The immense activit of the 
Church in these respects can hardly be realized, save 
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by a detailed study, and if one adds to this the enor— 
mous benefactions given, the sums contributed, and 
the charities and institutions founded by individual 
members of the Church, and largely as the result of 
the constant, quiet teaching and inculcation of Chris— 
tian pulpits, the influence of the Church for the social, 
uplift of humanity can scarcely be exaggerated. 
‘Second, in spite of severe criticism from those who 
believe that our churches, or at least church-members,. 
are guilty in supporting political parties wedded to 
the saloon interest, it cannot be denied that in other 
ways at least our churches are exerting a vast in- 
fluence for temperance (see TEMPERANCE ; PROHIBI- 
TION; WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION ; 
CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, etc.). ‘ : 

Thirdly, the churches are exerting a growing social 
influence through the development of numerous so— 
called “institutional churches,” where charities and 
classes and clubs and benefit societies are developed 
and maintained of the most various kinds, and largely 
on the lines of social reform. ‘These will be noticed in 
more detail in the articles on the several churches. 
We here refer only to such churches and institutions as 
the East Side House of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York City; the work at St. George’s, in the same city; 
at Berkeley Temple, Boston; the People’s Palace, 
Jersey City; the Temple College, connected with 
Grace Church, Philadelphia ; the Church of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, in New York City ; in London, the Oxford’ 
House, Mansfield House, Newman House, and num- 
berless others in all the important cities and towns of 
Europe or America. For Germany and France, see 
article CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. J 

Fourthly, many general movements for social re- 
form, like the social work of the Salvation Army, the 
immensely important educational work of the Chautau- 
qua movement, of the University Extension, the 
battle for Social Purity, the Social Settlement Idea— 
these anda hundred others are, first, the indirect re- 
sult of Church teaching and, secondly, very largely 
supported by Church people, and not seldom directly 
in connection with the Church. 

Fifthly, the main influence of the modern Church on 
Social Reform we have yet to notice inits deep, vital 
influence through the development of individual char- 
acter. That the whole present influence of the Church 
upon character is good many may doubt; that the 
total effect of its influence is good a few radicals may 
question; but that the Church helps to develop purity, 
kindness, filial and marital love, general 5 ase 
patriotism, temperance, the sacredness of life, the 
supremacy of duty, and that these are immensely im- 
portant social forces, no man can deny. It is fre- 
quently said that the main work of the Church is not 
to teach social reform, but to prepare and move in- 
dividuals to develop social reform. Into this private 
fundamental work, however, in an encyclopedia of 
Social Reform we cannot largely enter; yet must it 
never be forgotten by those who would ask what the 
Church is doing. 


Often those who condemn the Church know 
her only as she was twenty or more years ago, 
and know not that a wholly new life and spirit 
have entered into her to-day. And yet no fair 
reviewer of the question can deny that along cer- 
tain lines the Church is far from being or doing 
what she should. Almost all social thinkers are 
now agreed that the social evils of the day arise 
in large part from social wrongs, in monopolies. 
of land, of money, of machinery, of railroads, 
and of capital of other kinds. They are also all 
agreed that whatever be their especial economic 
views, In some way society has a large part to 
play in righting these wrongs, and that such re- 
forms are therefore at present needed as much 
as the personal charities and activities of the 
Church. Now it is in this large 
field that the Church does so little. 


Many earnest churchmen claim that Failure 
this is a field which the Church of the 
should not enter. But this is exactly Church, 


the difficulty urged by social reform- 
ers. They claim that the Church has no ade- 


quate conception of what she could and should 


do. If Jesus Christ be the King of all life (see 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SocraL REFORM), surely the 
Church, as working for Him, should demand 
that all life obey Christ, and surely the political, 
social, and industrial spheres are a part of hu- 
man life. It is more than hinted that while the 
churches do much for charity (often, however, 
in their wealth giving of that which costs them 
little), they fear to take up these fundamental 
social questions because they have become iden- 
tified with and dependent upon wealthy donors 
interested in sustaining these private and class 


monopolies. City clergymen, with their (often) 
a salaries and luxurious homes, are espe- 
ci 


cially scorned, hated, and denounced by work- 
ing men, who claim that these men are not true 
followers of the Nazarene Carpenter. ‘‘ We de- 
nounce and leave the Church,” say these labor 
leaders, “not because it is Christian, but pre- 
cisely because it is_zo¢ Christian.’’ In these 
lines it is easy to see how, in spite of their grow- 
ing activities, the churches are still denounced 
as false to their pretended creed and duty. 
Nevertheless even on this line there isa great 
change. Under articles CuriIsTIAN SocIALIsM 
and the respective articles on the various Chris- 
tian churches will be found much evidence of 
this. Clergymen of all denominations are com- 
ing to see that Christ really meant His kingdom 
to come on earth and all kingdoms of this earth, 
including the kingdoms of politics, trade, indus- 
try, etc., to become a portion of His kingdom. 
It is significant that-a new policy is proposed 
for forei and home missions, whereby the 
Church should organize its converts into Chris- 
tian, industrial and social communities, as indeed 
the Moravian missionaries have long done. 
Certainly a new life is in the Church, altho 
when one realizes the social need and the power 
that is in the Christ the Church professes to 
serve, the little done seems lost in the undone 
vast. (See also CHURCH AND THE WORKING 
MEN.) 


6. THE GENERAL PossIBLE RELATIONS OF THE 
CHURCH TO SocIAL REFORM. 


The Church either has taken or may take at 
least six possible positions in relation to social 
reform. 

1. Itis claimed that the Church has no rela- 
tion to social reform ; that the only mission of 
the Church is to rescue individual souls from a 

perishing world, and save them for 

a spirit life to come. This, tho 

Merely to not often nakedly admitted in 

Rescue the words, is a position, as we have 

Individual, seen, that has often been taken in 

the past and is still not unfrequent- 

ly practically taken by many Prot- 

estant churches and sects to-day. It is, how- 

ever, now given up, in words at least, by almost 

all educated and thoughtful Christians, and 

needs small consideration. The Christ who fed 

the hungry, healed the sick, and prayed that 

His kingdom might come on earth, surely never 

meant His Church to neglect the bodies and 
earthly relationship of men. 


“Think of that long series of works of Christ which 
are generally now called ‘miracles,’ but which St. 
John, at any rate, used to call ‘signs,’ significant acts 
‘Showing what kind of a person Christ was, and what 
He wished His followers to be; and you will find— 
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without troubling for the moment how they were done, 
but merely considering what all those who believe 
they happened are bound to learn from them—that 
they were all distinctly secular, socialistic works: 
works for health against disease, works restoring 
beauty and harmony and pleasure where there had 
been ugliness and discord and misery, works taking 
care to see that the people were properly fed, works 
subduing nature to the human good, works showing 
that mirth and joy have a true place in our life here, 
bial also showing that premature death has no right 
here.”” 


2. It is claimed that while a new social era 
shall come on earth, it will only come with the 
personal advent of Christ, or can only be realized 
by prayer and spiritual development, so that 
practically the Church to-day has nothing to do 
for distinctively social reform, This position in 
effect and sometimes in words is taken by many 
Adventists and so-called Holiness people, and 
by not a few in churches nominally not holding 
to these views. It is almost as demoralizing a 
position as the first. As the first position de- 
thrones God in ¢#zs world, so this position cuts 
the nerve of Christian activity and makes the 
Christian not a worker for the coming of the 
kingdom, but a parasite without healthy life. 
Christ said to His disciples, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world.’’ He bade them heal the sick, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked. Undoubtedly the 
true Christian will depend on Christ for his 
power, but this is no excuse for the lack of 
action and obedience to Christ’s command. 
Christ did the wonderful secular works we have 
noticed above, and then said to His disciples, 
** He that believeth on Me, works that I do shall 
he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do.”’ 

3. The Church may claim that while it should 
work, its work is to be confined to the indi- 
vidual ; that only by saving individuals and 
building them up into a true char- 
acter can it finally save society, so 
that for a society as a whole the To Reach 
Church has no message or duty. the World 
This position is not unfrequently through the 
asserted, and is continually acted Individual 
upon. It is the distinctively Prot- Alone, 
estant conception. Undoubtedly 
the Church’s first message and first 
work is for the individual ; but if society be a 
portion of human life, and Jesus Christ be the 
rightful King of all life, He has a law and ideal 
for society which the Church must declare and 
strive to realize. Perfecting only individuals is 
to attempt to build up a temple by polishing the 
bricks, but forgetting the mortar which binds 
them together. Humanity zs an organism. It 
has one father. We are brothers, and our broth- 
ers’ keepers. Noone can live alone. We are 
affected by environment. When open sewers 
are running through the streets it is folly mere- 
ly to tell the individual to live a healthy life. 
The community has a duty to perform—to close 
the sewer—and as a communtty to obey the laws 
of health. So there is a social morality and a 
social Christianity which the Church must teach, 
and to which it must lead. Too often the posi- 
tion that the Church has only a duty to the indi- 
vidual is a mere excuse for not performing un- 
pleasant social duties. On the other hand, it is 
not to be forgotten that because the Church has 
a social duty this must not be made the occa- 
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sion, as it sometimes is, of neglecting personal 
spirituality. 

4. The position may be taken that the Church 
has a social duty to perform, and that since 
there is no true life apart from religion, the 

Church should build up an ecclesi- 
astical social life, and have naught 
~ To Develop to do with the so-called secular in- 

Church _ stitutions of society or State. This 

Social is a position that has led to notable 
Institutions. movements in history—the various 
efforts at organizing church com- 

munisms and church theocracies. 

It is involved in the position of the temporal 
power of the Church of Rome. It is the tend- 
ency to-day which is developing so much insti- 
tutional Christianity, and which, zf rzghtly bal- 
anced by other conceptions, ts wholly good. 
Christ undoubtedly bids His disciples to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked and develop 
true social (including industrial) life. But it 
must be remembered that if Christ is the King 
of all life, and if the State is to be, the State 
must be Christianized, and therefore the Church 
has a mission to the State as well as practical 
work to do by herself. ‘‘ Much can be done by 
churchmen who remember that the State isa 
sacred organization as well asthe Church. They 
can unite with socialists of every sort in their 
endeavor to seize the State and to use it for the 
well-being of the masses instead of the classes.’’ 

5. Men can go to the contrary extreme and 
say that since the State should be Christian, the 
Church is not so much to build up Christian in- 

stitutions herself as to be the spir- 


To Work itualinner life in the State, that shall 
through induce the Sfate to develop such 
the State. institutions. This is to an extent 


the medieval and Catholic concep- 

tion of the Church. According to 
this conception, the Church is to be the witness, 
the voice, the conscience, the soul, of which the 
State is the body, and the State (municipal or 
national) is therefore rather than the Church the 
hand which is to build the true social structure. 
This may be perhaps the highest ideal of the 
Church of the future, when the State shall be 
truly Christianized ; but till the State be truly 
Christian—and the best States are far from this 
now—the Church certainly has not only a social 
message to deliver, but asocial worktodo. ‘This 
position also is in especial danger of degenerat- 
ing into the mere preaching of platitudes and 
glittering generalities. If the Church is to be 
the conscience and soul of the nation, it must not 
only bid the nation be good, but declare in defi- 
nite cases what is the path of right. 

6. The truest position is probably one which 
finds some truth in all the above views, even in 
the crudest, and works in every way to build up 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In an address upon The Needs of the City, 
before the Evangelical Alliance, convened in 
Boston, December 4, 1889, Professor Ely sug- 
gested the following needs, which in themselves 
show what the Church could do on especial mu- 
ae ee problems. Professor Ely mentioned the 
nee 


1. Of a profound revival of religion, not in any 
narrow or technical sense, but in the broadest, largest, 
fullest sense, a great religious awakening which shall 
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shake things, going down into the depths of men’s © 
lives and modifying their character. ‘The city needs — 
religion, and without religion the sal- 
vation of the city is impossible. 

2. The first need restated from a 
different point of view, a renaissance of 
nationalism or municipalism. Said Pro- 
fessor Ely: ’ 

“ Societies have failed and will fail. They cannot, 
acting simply as societies, do the work. Their re- 
sources are inadequate, the territory they can cover 1s 
too small, and their power is insufficient. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance ard as such can never do the work. 
The Evangelical Alliance, like other societies, must 
put itself behind municipal government and recognize 
the reform and elevation of municipal government as 
one of the chief features of its work. It must strive to 
establish among us true cities of God. There is plenty 
of room for the individual and for individual activity. 
Not all the work can be done by government, altho 
without government very little can be accomplished. 
But in addition to strictly private work, there is room 
for any amount of individual work in stimulating — 
official work and in cooperation with official work. 

“We must recognize this, and the sooner we recog- 
nize it the_ better. . The most successful 
work, says Barnett after his long striving, is done by 
the Education Act, the Poor Law, and other socialistic 
legislation. That that is the most successful work is 
also illustrated by the life and career of the seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who carried through Parliament 
legislation which has benefited millions of Englishmen. 
If simply by touching a person you could confer a dis- 
tinct benefit on the person touched, it would take you 
twenty years to benefit as many people as have been 
benefited by legislation chiefly due to this great phil- 
anthropist.” 

Education of all kinds. 

Good amusements, gymnasiums, parks, etc. 
Public baths, washhouses, etc. 
Improvement of artisans’ dwellings. 

. Organized medical relief. 

Temperance. 


A Proposed 


Program. 


OY Aye 


Such are the main needs of our cities as con- 
sidered by Professor Ely, and they suggest a 
large program for the Church. 

National churches might do still more. It was 
proposed at the World’s Congress on the Church 
and the Labor Movement, that among the first 
things for the Church to do was in conventions 
and conferences, and finally national councils, 
to create true ideals of social and industrial life, 
teaching men of our day what conscience de- 
mands 1n the daily life,even as the canon law 
(g.v.) of the Middle Ages expressed then the 
sense of the Church on such questions of the 
daily life as taking of interest, etc. The Church, 
to do this, needs not to lay down laws, but it 
should lift up practical ideals. 

Again, the Church in pulpit, church paper, con- 
ference, and convention should protest against 
great social wrongs and oppressive monopolies 
and tyrannies, and agitate for such far-reaching 
reforms as the lessening of the hours of labor, 
the progressive taxation of great incomes, the 
nationalization of land and of monopolized capi- 
tal, the employment of the unemployed. Says a 
leading Christian Socialist in England, Rev. S. 
D, Headlam : ‘‘ Lastly, I come to what is the main 
plank in the platform of the Christian Socialist, 
the chief political reform at which he aims, 
being bound by his creed to go to the very heart 
of the matter ; to be content with no tinkering. 
It is summed up in the resolution which was _ 
moved by the English Land Restoration League __ 
in Trafalgar Square ; after which the authori- 
ties, being Conservative authorities, wisely set- 
tled that no more should be said there for the 
present. It ran as follows: ‘That the main 
cause of poverty, both in the agricultural dis-_ 
tricts and in the great centers of pepuletical is” 
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the fact that the land, which ought to be the 
common property of all, is now monopolized by 
a few ; and that therefore those who want to cut 
away at the root of poverty must work to restore 
to the people the whole of the value which they 
give to the land, to get for the people complete 
control over the land, and to that end see to it 
that those who use land pay for the use of it to 
its rightful owners, the people.’ ’’ Perhaps, first, 
above all else the Church should see to it that 
her own life is rightly fashioned ; that she or- 
age needy converts in home and foreign 

elds. into true, self-supporting Christian com- 
munities ; that she see to it that her own churches 
be built and her church papers and prayer-books 
be printed by united labor working during just 
hours at righteous wages. A church that did 
this, led by clergy, living from the Christ life in 
humility and self-sacrifice and lifting up her 
voice for the i pape against every oppressor, 
would be indeed a church following her Master 
in social reform. 

References: For the relation of the Early Church to 
Social Reform, see C. L. Brace’s Gesfa Christi ; 
Schmidt’s history of the subject; N. C. Koun’s Arius 
the Libyan, church histories, ete. For the medieval 
Church, see Canon Fremantle’s The World the Subject 
of Redemption, also Brace, Schmidt, and church his- 
tories, asabove. For the modern Church, see R. T. Ely’s 
Social Aspects of Christianity; F.W.Sprague’s So- 
cialism from Genesis to Revelation ; R. A. Wood's Eng- 
tish Social Movements ; Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Barnet’s 
Practicable Soctalism > G. D. Herron’s The Christian 
Society. (See also CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM; CHRIS- 
= AND SOCIAL REFORM; CHRISTIAN SOCIAL- 
ISM, etc. 


CHURCH AND THE WORKING MEN, 
THE.—Much has recently been said and writ- 
ten about the separation, existing or declared to 
be existing at present, between the Christian 
Church and the so-called working portion of the 
community. Before we consider the question, 
a few general facts must be noted which are not 
always remembered in this discussion. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that Chris- 
tianity is not losing, but rather gaining rapidly 
in zumbers in relation to the population as a 
whole. ‘This is true both of the United States 

- and of the world. 
There were, according to Ferussac’s Bulletin Untver- 


sel (for 1500-1800), Professor Schem’s Statistics of the 
World (for 1875) and M. Fourneir de Plaix (for 1895, as 


quoted in The World Almanac): 
roo millions of Christians in the year 1500. 
“ “a “ ee ue “ 1700. 
155 “ a a ou “ee “ 800 
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More persons have been added to the Christian faith 
in this century than in all previous centuries put to- 
gether. 


Of the United States, Dr. Josiah Strong says 
(The New Era, p. 203): 

*“ According to the best available statistics, the Evan- 
gelical communicants in the United States in 1800 were 
7 per cent. of the population. In 1880 they had risen to 
20.07 per cent., and-in 1890 to 21.42. 


“Thus, the, proportion of Evangelical church-mem- 
bers to the population was three times as large in 1590 
as in 1800,” 


Nor is the Church losing in gzadzty of life. 
It has never shown in all its history such vitality 


as at present. This" 
growth of its activities. 


This is seen in the remarkable 
Robert Raikes com- 
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menced the first Sunday-schools in London only 
a little over a century ago, ‘To-day there are in 
the world 22,476,050 enrolled in Sunday-schools, 
and over 2,000,000 of Sunday-school teachers, 
The Young Men's Christian Association, organ- 
ized in 1844, has to-day 5000 branches in the 
United States alone. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, begun in 1874, has 400,000 
members. The Salvation Army has 11,036 off- 
cers. The Chautauqua movement numbers 
200,000. The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, begun only in 1881, has over 
2,000,000 members to-day. 

Nor is the Church lacking in very great hu- 

manitarian efforts. Institutional churches (¢.v.), 
whose special function it is to work among the 
so-called working classes and to 
care for the whole man, soul and 
body and mind, are characteristic The Favor- 
of modern Christianity. They are able View. 
to be found in all our large cities 
and in most of our larger towns. 
One church alone in New York City spends 
$100,000 annually, and mainly in practical chari- 
ties. Theannual sum spent in various charities 
in London, and largely by Christians, is no less 
than $25,000,000 (C. S. Loch, Charity Organt- 
zaizon, p. 43). And these institutional churches 
and many other churches do reach working men. 
The opposition of working men to the Church 
is audible ; it comes largely from the members 
of labor organizations, but these are, after all, a 
small minority of the working classes; and among 
those who do not belong to labor organizations 
and whose voices are not often heard in the 
labor movement, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of working men, and beyond all question 
a growing number of working men, who are 
regular and quiet attendants upon Christian 
churches. Some of these churches believe they 
have solved the question, ‘‘ How to reach the 
working man ?”’ : 

Nevertheless, in spite of this view, there is 
quite a different and a more serious side to the 
question. Because the communicants in the 
churches are increasing faster than 
the population, and because certain 
churches are reaching working The Unfavor- 
men, it does not follow that the able View. 
Church is growing in the number 
of its adherents and in its general 
hold upon the community. The fact seems to 
be that the number of communicants is grow- 
ing, but that church attendance is falling off ; 
that the proportion of attendants who are non- 
communicants has been greatly reduced. ‘The 
Church seems to be doing a better work among 
certain classes, but not to be gaining the masses. 
Dr. Strong said in the first edition of Our Coun- 


try (p. 216) : 


“Our churches are growing, our missionary opera- 
tions extending, our benefactions swelling, and we 
congratulate ourselves upon our progress; but we 
have only to continue making the same kind of prog- 
ress long enough, and our destruction is sure.’ 

In his second edition he says, in place of the above: 
“The Church of Christ has aroused herself in some 
measure, but, so far as I can judge, the dangerous and 
destructive elements of society are still making greater 
progress than the conservative.” } 

In the Vew Era he says (p. 204): ‘Few appreciate to 
what extent we have now become a non-church-going 
people. Mr. Moody said a few years ago: ‘The gulf 
between the Church and the masses is growing deeper, 
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wider, and darker every hour.’... Ifthe many towns 
and cities which have been investigated in various 
States are fairly representative of the whole country, 
we may infer that less than 30 per cent. of our popula- 
tion are regular attendants upon Church, that perhaps 
20 per cent. are irregular attendants, while fully one 
half of the people of the United States, or more than 
32,000,000, never attend any church service, Protestant 
or Roman Catholic.” { 

As for the churches who do reach working people, 
it is doubtful if they reach many of the best of 
the working class. Dr. Strong implies that they do. He 
says (¢dem, p. 221): ‘* The Church is gies her ener- 
gies on the dest elements of society, her time is given 
to teaching the most zztedligent, she is medicating the 
healthiest, she is salting the sa/¢, while the determinat- 
ing masses, which include the most ignorant and vi- 
cious, the poorest and most degraded, are alike beyond 
her influence and her effort.” 


We doubt if this is the fact. The Church 
seems to us to be reaching the comfortable and 
the very poor, but not the best, at least not the 
best among the working classes—certainly not 
those in organized labor, and these we believe 
to be the best among working men. ‘These 
working men who believe that they are not re- 
ceiving their just dues, that they are wronged 
by the capitalist class, look on charitable insti- 
tutions not as an expression of Christian love, 
but as a mere sop to Cerberus. } 


Says Rev. S. L. Loomis (Modern Citzes, 
Pp. 82): 


“Tt will not be difficult to convince those who are ac- 
quainted with the life of our cities that the Protestant 
churches, as a rule, have no following among the work- 
ing men. Everybody knowsit. Go into an ordinary 
church on Sunday morning, and you see lawyers, phy- 
sicians, merchants, and business men with their fami- 
lies; you see teachers, salesmen, and clerks, and a cer- 
tain proportion of educated mechanics ; but the work- 
ing man and his household arenotthere. It is doubtful 
if one in 20 of the average congregation in English- 
speaking Protestant city churches fairly belongs to this 
class; but granting the proportion to be so great as one 
in ro or one in 5, even then you would have two 
thirds of the people furnishing only one tenth or one 
fifth of the congregation,” 

Dr. Washington Gladden said in 1885: “‘ In my own 


congregation, which worships in a very plain church, - 


the seats of which are free, in a neighborhood easily 
accessible to the working classes, and which has been 
known always as anextremely democratic congrega- 
tion, I find only about one tenth of the families on my 
list belonging to this class, ... This is the result of re- 
peated special efforts made in the interest of the work- 
ing classes, with several courses of lectures on Sunday 
evenings for their benefit,” 

In this connection Dr. Gladden added: “ How is it 
with the other extreme of society? In this same city I 
asked one of the best-informed citizens to make me out 
a list of 50 of the leaders of business. He did not 
know my reason for wishing such a list, but after it 
was put into my hands, I found that 55 per cent. of 
these men were communicants in the churches, and 
that 77 per cent. of them were regular attendants upon 
the churches, A large proportion of the capitalists are 
more or less closely identified with the churches, while 
of the laborers only a small share are thus identified 
and the number tends to decrease rather than increase.”* 
A similar inquiry in an Eastern city of about 40,000 in- 
habitants showed that three fifths of the leading citi- 
zens were church members, while four fifths were regu- 
lar church attendants. 

The situation in England seems to be the same. 
Canon Farrar, speaking of the Church of England, 
says (Harper's Magazine, May, 1891): ** Not 3 per cent. 
of the working classes, who represent the great mass 


of the people, are regular or even occasional communi- 
cants,’ 


Concerning tne feeling of working men to the 
Church, Dr. Strong says (The New Era, 
Pp. 214): 

“The Committee on the Work of the Churches of the 


Massachusetts Congregational Association made in- 
quiries as to the attitude of the working men of Massa- 
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husetts toward the churches. Circulars were sent to 
ake 200 State and local labor leaders. The many fail- 
ures to reply, together with the tone of curt refusals to — 
answer, or the return of blank circulars, indicated any- 
thing but akindly feeling toward the churches. Most of 
the replies sent expressed the opinion that laboring men 
have been alienated from the churches. ‘The causes 
given of alienation are all modifications of the charge 
that churches and preachers are allied with and subser- 
vient to the ‘“‘oppressing class.”’ ‘Seldom is the Church 
just enough even to be neutral. It isa“ mammonized 
institution; it belongs to the plutocrats,’ etc. (Rev. 
John P. Coyle, The Churches and Labor Unions, The 
forum, August, 1892). ; 

“Like chareenate corn on at labor meetings, Atsuch 
a meeting in Union Square, New York City, one of the 
foremost representatives of organized labor in the 
United States, a man of national reputation, occupied 
some 20 minutes in pouring out a lava stream of vitu- 
peration against the Church and its ministers, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. The Young Men's 
Christian Association was called ‘that scab institu- 
tion.’ ‘Cooper’s Institute did more good in a week 
than all the New York churches in a year,’ and a cer- 
tain New York daily paper ‘represented the spirit of 
true brotherhood more in a single issue than the Chris- 
tian ministers, the parasites of society, could do in an 
age of their hired mouthings.’ And these utterances 
were lustily cheered by the large audience of working 
men. 

“In their struggles, working men have little expecta- 
tion of sympathy or help from the churches. They do 
not appreciate the fact that, apart from their own 
class, most of those who are seeking to secure the 
rights of labor are Christian men. and a large propor: 
tion of them clergymen. Stillit is not strange that the 
attitude of a majority of churches and ministers 
should be supposed to represent the whole. Professor 
R. T. Ely writes: ‘The secretary of the Journeymen 
Bakers’ National Union sent out appeals to the clergy 
of New York and Brooklyn to preach against Sunday 
labor, and help them toabolish it. Five hundred circu- 
lars were sent out, but little response was met with, 
In areply to a query as to their success, the disgusted 
secretary sent this answer to the writer of the present 
paper: “ Out of the soo circulars sent to the clergy of 
New York and Brooklyn half a dozen answered. You 
willhave a hard time, Professor. toconvince the toilers 
of this country that the clergy will ever do anything 
for them.” i... 

‘““When those classes which in all Christian history 
have been the most susceptible to the Gospel become 
the least susceptible to it, there is something wrong, 
something abnormal. Has human nature changed? 
Has the Gospel changed? Is it not worth while to ask 
whether indifference or antipathy to the Church isiden- 
tical with indifference or antipathy to the Gospel? 
And when that question has been answered it will be 
in order to inquire whether the gospel we preach is 
really Chirint's Gospel, 

‘Recent investigators have stated that the ‘German 
Social Democrats, tho hostile to official Christian- 
ity, are ready to avow themselves followers of Jesus” 
This led the committee of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Association, when making the inquiries already 
referred to, toask whether the working men who disbe- 
lieve in the churches also disbelieve in Jesus, * With 
few exceptions the answers are that belief in Jesus is 
common ; and this testimony is borne in many cases 
with much warmth, .., It iscommonly said that if 
the churches and ministers would be faithful to Jesus, 
no alienation would exist.’ Jt has been repeatedly 
said by working men that they do not disbelieve in 
Christianity, but in ‘ Churchianity.* The distinction 
was made clear and marked by that great audience in 
New York which applauded the name of Christ and 
hissed a mention of the Church. 

“We need not stop to inquire in what sense men who 
disbelieve in the Church ‘believe in Jesus.’ This dis- 
tinction, on which they insist, forbids the assumption 
that the masses are indifferent or hostile to the Gospel 
because they are indifferent or hostile to the Church; 
and forces upon us the question whether the Church 
really teaches and exemplifies the Gospel of Christ. 

_‘‘The Church teaches the gospel of personal salva- 
tion; but this is only one half of Christ’s gospel. He 
preached the gospel of the Avzgdom, which is the gos- 
pel of social regeneration. He taught the gospel of 
human brotherhood as well as that of divine Father- 
hood, and laid down the aw of both; and the second 
fundamental law of Christ. which is the organic law 
of a normal society, the Church has neglected. If she 
had accepted and inculcated and exemplified this 
teaching of Christ as the practical law of every-day 
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life, it is quite safe to say she would never have lost 
5 her hold on the masses.”’ -, 2 


__ To sum up the attitude of the working men to 
the Church, they largely regard the Church as 

hopelessly mammonized, its ministers a class of 
professional talkers who receive comfortable 
salaries from rich people for managing their 
“ spiritual clubs’’ and doling out a little charity 
in place of justice from the large profits taken 
by the rich out of the poor. They are never 
weary of comparing the lives and salaries of 
modern ministers with the life of Christ, and the 
practice of modern churches with that of the 
Church of the Upper Chamber in Jerusalem. 
It is well, therefore, that the Church is rousing 
herself to an interest on social questions. Few 
realize how wide is this movement. 

The Dawz two years ago published a list of several 
hundred clergymen who had shown their interest in 
the labor movement by some public utterance, or 
joining some society for the study of social problems. 
The Christian Social Union, an organization in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, for the study and preach- 
ing of Christ's social law, has reached a membership of 
1000, very Lag “ved clergymen. The American Institute 
of Christian Sociology has reached as many more in 
all churches. The Brotherhood of the Kingdom, mainly 
a Baptist organization, works on the same lines with 
commendable zeal. In New York City, the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, another Episcopal organization, has a board of 
conciliation and arbitration, with Bishop Potter at its 
head, which has been instrumental in settling more 
than one strike. This association holds meetings in 
various Episcopal churches, where the cause of the 
workers is strenuously urged. In Boston, the Church 
of the Carpenter has existed five years, for the purpose 
of rousing the Church to do its duty on social matters, 
and has some of the most prominent trade-unionists of 
the country inits membership. The Society of Chris- 
tian Socialists, that was organized in Boston, has be- 
come defunct, but its truths have gone widely through 
the land. Almost every city and town has at least one 
clergyman who boldly proclaims the rights of the 
working man. Clergymen to-day not infrequently aid 
strikes by public and private utterance. In several 
theological schools Christian sociology is taught, while 
such writers as Professor R. T. Ely, Rev. G. D. Herron, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, and such 
papers as the Dawmz, of Boston, the Azugdom, of Min- 
neapolis, spread Christian social thought far and wide. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE INTERESTS 
OF LABOR, THE.—This society, commonly 
known as ‘‘C. A. I. L.,’’ was founded in 1887, in 
New York City, by communicants of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The Rt. Rev. F. D. Hun- 
tington, Bishop of Central New York, was elected 
president. It was felt that the Church should 
take active measures to show her sympathy with 
the laboring classes in their struggle for justice, 
and C. A. I. L. grew out of a desire to carry this 
sympathy into effect. Its object is ‘‘ the ad- 
vancement of the interests of labor by the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and its five principles are as follows : 

1. It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ that God is the Father of all men, and 
that all men are brothers. 

2. God is the sole possessor of the earth and 
its fulness; man is but the steward of God's 
bounties. ; 

3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind, 
and spirit in the broadening and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to labor 
diligently. 

4. Labor, as thus defined, should be the stand- 
ard of social worth. 
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5. When the divinely intended opportunity to 
labor is given to all men, one great cause of the 
present widespread suffering and destitution 
will be removed. 

The Association works by sermons, prayer, 
corporate communion, lectures, distribution of 
literature, political action, and cooperation with 
other societies. It is confined in membershop 
to communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church or churches in communion with it, and 
has among its members 38 bishops of the Ameri- 
can Church and four bishops of the Canadian 
Church. In New York City it has recently been 
very active in working for the passage of indus- 
trial legislation, in holding meetings in Episco- 
pal churches where representatives of the work- 
ing classes are invited to state their wrongs and 
desires, while representatives of the employees’ 
interests are also heard. The society has also 
established a Council of Conciliation and Me- 
diation, with Bishop Potter, of New York City, 
at its head which has been influential and suc- 
cessful in eonciliating and terminating. more 
than one important strike. 


CHURCH SOCIAL UNION, THE.—The 
Church Social Union is a society in the United 
States, organized in New York City under the 
name of the Christian Social Union, April 3, 
1891. The prime mover was the Rev. Robert A. 
Holland, §,T.D., of St. Louis, who had just 
then spent some time in Oxford and become 
deeply interested in the work of the English 
Christian Social Union (g.v.). The society was 
organized here with the same principles and on 
the same lines as the English union (g.v.). The 
president was the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
S.T.D., Bishop of Central New York, and the 
secretary, Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. ‘The society 
issued several bulletins, and sent the Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss on a preaching and organizing 
tour. Many branches were formed, and a mem- 
bership of tooo secured. But, after Professor 
Ely’s removal to the University of Wisconsin, 
the union, with a scattered executive, failed to 
maintain activity, and almost came to an end. 
November 17, 1894, however, it was reorgan- 
ized in Boston ; the name was changed to the 
Church Social Union ; a new constitution was 
adopted ; the Union was placed on a distinc- 
tively churchly basis; an executive commit- 
tee was chosen with a working majority in Bos- 
ton, Asaresult, activity has again been reached. 
The union publishes two monthly series of 
papers, one upon the general principles of the 
Union, the other upon concrete economic or so- 
cial themes. Membership is limited to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church or any Church in com- 
munion with it; but any person can-subscribe 
for its publications ($1 per year). Election to 
membership is not necessary. Its presentmem- 
bership (1895) is about 500 ; its president, the Rt. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington ; its secretary, the Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. The 
declared objects of the Union are identical with 
the principles of the English Christian Social 
Union (g.v.), but under its new constitution the 
Church Social Union has also adopted as a fur- 
ther statement the principles of the Church As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Interests 
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of Labor (g.v.), since it was proposed to amal- 
’ gamate the two societies, tho the amalgama- 
tion was not finally accomplished, 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
—This is the shorter name of the ‘‘ Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America.’’ It was organ- 
ized in 1881. Itis under the general control of 
an executive board of 30 members, and of the 
bishops of the Church who act as vice-presi- 
dents, The object is threefold: 1. Promotion 
of temperance; 2. Rescue of the intemperate ; 
3. Removal of the causes of intemperance. Its 
basis is thus defined : 

“Recognizing femperance as the law of the 
Gospel, and fotal abstinence as arule of con- 
duct essential in certain cases and highly desir- 
able in others, and fully and freely according to 
every man the right to decide, in the exercise 
of his Christian liberty, whether or not he will 
adopt said rule, this Society lays down as the 
basis on which it rests and from which its work 
shall be conducted, union and cooperation on 
perfectly equal terms for the promotion of tem- 
perance between those who use temperately and 
those who abstain entirely from intoxicating 
drinks as beverages.”’ 

The country is divided into four general de- 
partments : 1. Central, including New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut; 2. New Eng- 
Jand, including Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island; 3. 
Pennsylvania, including Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland; 4. Ohio, including Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. 

For remedial agencies the Society names the 
following: 1. The Gospel; 2. Coffee-houses as 
counteractives to saloons; 3. Improved dwell- 
ings for the poor; 4. Healthy literature. To 
help supply the last-named want, it publishes a 
monthly paper called Zemperance (New York). 
Its policy is that of restriction rather than pro- 
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hibition. It aims at (1) prohibition of sale on 
Sunday ; (2) prohibition of sale to minors ; (3) 
prohibition of sale to intoxicated persons ; (4) 
high license or tax of $1000 on every saloon ; — 
(s) only one saloon to each 500 people ; (6) local — 
option. a. ; ’ 

No pledge is administered to a child without 
the written consent of his parents, No alterna- 
tive pledge can be taken until the person sub- 
scribing to it is 21 years of age. No life-pledge 
is given toany. The conditions of membership 
are, assent to the constitution and the payment 
of $1 a year. Outgrowths of the Society are 
juvenile organizations called the Knights of 
Temperance and Young Crusaders.’ The cen- 
tral office of the Society is at the Church Mis- 
sion House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Its secretary is Robert Graham. 


CIGAR-MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA, THE.—The first 
union of cigar-makers was formed early in the — 
fifties in Baltimore, Md., but it was not until 
June 22, 1864, that a National Cigar-makers’ 
Union was formed, which, at the convention 
held in Buffalo in 1867, was changed to the. 
Cigar-Makers’ International Union of America. 
This Union is one of the strongest trade-unions _ 
in America, and numbers at present close to 
30,000 members, or about 65 per cent. of the 
skilled cigar-makers of America. Persons en- 
gaged in cigarette-making or who work in tene- 
ments or cigar sweat shops are not eligi- 
ble. ; 

The union is remarkable for the high dues 
paid by its members, and therefore for its finan- 
cial strength, its resulting ability to gain advan- 
tages from employers (often without a strike), 
and also its ability to care for its sick or unem- 
ployed members. 

The following table shows the amount paid in 
benefits by the International Union in the last 
15 years: , 
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The cash in the International treasury on January 
1, 1894, was close to $500,000. This amount was consider- 
ably reduced during the last year, owing to the heavy 
drafts made upon the treasury to meet the payment 
of the “out-of-work” benefit. The amount of availa- 
ble funds January 1, 1895, was $340,788.66. 


We quote at length the following from the 


Report of the Bureau of Labor of Minnesota 
(1891-92, p. 256), because it gives a convincing 
statement of the value of such unions. ‘The re- 
port says (in condensed form) : 


“In judging the cigar-makers, it should be borne i 
mind that they occupy a field in the industrial Sroka 
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the most difficult of all in which to achieve success. 
‘Their labor comes constantly into sharp competition 
with that of the workers in tenement-house factories, 
or ‘sweating dens.’ It is also met by the product of 
the chgap Chinese labor that has found a home in our 
borders. No other class of American toilers is forced 
to meet this sharp and peculiar competition to the 
Sameextent. Thecigar-makersin the tenement-houses 
work long hours at very small compensation. Many 
of them toil for r2 and 14 hours and even longer each 
day. These workers donot belong tothe union. They 
are unorganized. Now, while these unorganized cigar- 
makers thus labor long hours at a very low compensa- 
tion for the most part, the members of the International 
Union toil for only eight hoursaday. This eight-hour 
work day was secured by them in the year 1886, and 
has since that time been maintained. The product of 
their toil is constantly sold in competition with that 
produced in the sweating dens and by the cheap prison 
and Chinese labor, This fact must be borne in mind 
in judging their success in maintaining their eight- 
hour work day. 

“The insurance benefits of the cigar-makers are five 
innumber. They are known as the strike, sick or dis- 
ability, death, out-of-work, and traveling benefits. 
‘The first of these, the strike benefit, is paid to those 
members of the union who are out of work by reason 
of a strike which has been approved by the proper 
authorities of the organization. This benefit applies 
to those suffering by lockouts in the same way. Men 
bers out of work, from either of the above causes, re- 
ceive a benefit of $5 a week for the first 16 weeks 
of the labor trouble—after that time the strike allow- 
ance is only $3 a week, and that sum is continued un- 
til a settlement of the difficulty or the strike is de- 
clared off. The regulations for the giving of this strike 
fund are ali framed so as to make it difficult to have a 
strike unless the cause isa just one. A strike cannot 
be supported for any length of time except by vote of 
the 24,000 members. They secure all the facts in the 
case by the examination of their paid agents. These 
agents report the facts of the strike as they find them, 
and on the facts thus presented the members vote. 
They decide whether the strike shall longer be sus- 
tained. If they vote nay, no more money of the order 
can be paid out for the particular labor difficulty. 

““Members who have been in good standing for not 
less than one year are entitled, in case they become 
sick, to what is called asick benefit. Thisisthe pay- 
ment of $5 a week for a period not to exceed 13 weeks 
in any one year. No member is, however, privileged 
to draw this benefit if he or she has brought on the ill- 
health by intemperance, debauchery, or other immoral 
conduct. No member can draw more than one benefit 
atany onetime. Thus, he cannot draw a strike bene- 
fit while receiving a sick benefit, or the reverse. The 
Same principle applies to all the other gratuities of the 
order. Members not entitled to sick benefits, owing to 
their not having been members for a full year, are not 
suspended for non-payment of dues while sick. They 
have four weeks in which to pay those dues after 
their return to work subsequent to any illness. 

“ Upon the death of amember, who has been such for 
one year, the sum of $50 is paid by the Cigar-makers’ 
Union toward defraying the expenses of his funeral 
orcremation. This sum is paid to the nearest of kin 
of the deceased member. Upon the death of a mem- 
ber, who has been such for two consecutive years, the 
sum of $200 is paid in the same way and for the same 
purposes. To the heirs of one who has been a mem- 
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ber for ten consecutive years is paid, at death, the sum 
of $350, and to those of a member for 15 consecutive 
years is paid, in the same way, $550. Upon the death 
of a wife or widowed mother depending upon him for 
support of any member who has been such for two 
consecutive years, the sum of $yo is paid to the mem- 
ber thus afflicted. 

‘““A member having paid weekly dues fora period of 
one year is entitled to an out-of-work benefit of $ 
per week, and 50 cents for each additional day. ‘s 
member haying received this benefit for six. weeks is 
not entitled to the payment for seven weeks there- 
after, and not more than $72 shall be paid to any one 
individual as an out-of-work benefit during any one 
year. A member losing his employment through in- 
toxication, disorderly conduct, dishonesty, or courting 
his discharge through bad workmanship or otherwise, 
is not, however, entitled to an out-of-work benefit for 
eight weeks thereafter. 

‘The foregoing benefits are gifts or payments not to 
be returned to the union by the recipient. In addition 
to them the union maintains a system of loans to those 
members out of work in any place, unable to secure 
occupation there, and desirous of traveling to gain 
work elsewhere. The object of this loan is to furnish 
the member with a sum sufficient to pay his car fare to 
the town where he can gain work. He cannot receive 
more than sufficient to take him to his proposed des- 
tination. Neither can he receive, at any one time, 
more than $x2, nor more then $20 in the aggregate 
until the first loan has been repaid. A.member, to 
be entitled to this loan, must have been in good stand- 
ing continuously for at least one year preceding. The 
total amount loaned by the order since the establish- 
ment of this benefit was, January 1, 1892, $398,395.09. 
Of that amount all had been repaid but ra A 
Doubtless some part of these loans will never be re- 
paid, owing to the death of afew members before they 

ave had a chance to discharge their obligations. 
Another small part must be lost through members 
who desert the union after obtaining the loan. The 
total lost through these causes cannot be accurately 
determined even by the officers of the union. It, how- 
ever, is small and cannot exceed five per cent. of the 
amount trusted outinthis way. .. . 

“Tn placing an estimate upon the value of this service 
of the union to its members it should be recalled that 
the cigar-makers follow a calling attended with many 
uncertainties. There is a constant moving about 
among the members. The average worker is tempo- 
rarily out of a job two or three times a year. Without 
the aid of such a free employment bureau, as has been 
described above, he would be forced to lose more or 
less time hunting for situations and pay greater or 
less sums every year to employment agencies for the 
same purpose. The economy and wisdom of the man- 
agement of the union can then be judged by its ex- 
penses in maintaining this system of free employment 
agencies foritsmembers. .. . 

“In addition to the sums paid asinsurance and travel- 
ing benefits the cigar-makers expend large sums of 
money for definite Beers) either to advance certain 
special interests of the members of the craft as a 
whole, or to promote the cause of organized labor, or 
for general charity. Charity, in various forms, calls 
for considerable sums of money each year. ‘These 
disbursements, authorized by the international rules, 
and paid from the common treasury of the order, are 
given in the following table. (We give the table only in 
abridged form.) 
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52,752-69 17,150.00 74555-38 28,481.26 41,425.19 
179,018.86 I13,335-00 298,066.86 AZs307630o- gill diese ssecarne 
TBBS cee reccccesccerense 04,681.17 37,279.00 1375413-17 41,500.82 15,454.98 
101,448.20 33)924.00 151,229.78 60,556.85 87,391-79 
86,622.50 41425-00 106,673.89 745037-86 54414-99 
125,447-50 9700.00 151,360.03 67,281.84 11,962.29 
83,897.96 2,190.00 98,740.70 74)151.90 45)940.0% 
131,878.24 3,850.00 152,213.29 73,646.91 97;936.33 
180,296.60 700.00 202,839.86 107,590.42 38,877.19 
otal men eveacvese «+-| $1,099,723-73 $228,433-70 $1,446,996.30 $595,167.52 $373)859-15 
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“The figures given include all sums paid as strike 
benefits, and also allamounts given to unions on strike 
etc. The average for the first five years is $8177, an 


for the last five only $1353. From this it can be seen 
that the general tendency of the union is to decrease 
the amounts paid by the organization for strikes. This 
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proves the truth of the claim made for the organiza- 
tion that it seeks to lessen these labor disturbances, 
and also that this desirable end is advanced by the ex- 
istence of a large reserve fund such as the cigar- 
makers at present have at their command. Another 
fact to be noted in this connection is this: The aver- 
age expense of management increases as the strike 
disbursements decrease. This tends to show that the 
effort of the union is being more and more directed to 
Jessen or prevent strikes and lockouts. The success of 
the movement on the part of the organization may be 
measured by the amounts saved in strike expendi- 
tures. This, for the last five years, averaged $6824 
less than it was for the preceding five. .. . 

“Tf the affairs of the Prudential, Metropolitan, Ger- 
mania, and John Hancock, the four companies doing 
an ‘industrial’ business in the United States, were 
all to be conducted on the same economical basis, the 
saving effected over the present administration would 
amount to over $5,000,000 in the year 1891. This isa 
sum greater than the loss to employers and employees 
in the United States by the strikes of that year. If 
strikes are to be deplored and avoided whenever pos- 
sible, this large relative cost of managing ‘industrial’ 
life insurance by the business corporations should call 
for remark, and the saving effected by this trade- 
union commended. 

“ Strikes occur onlyrarely. They attract attention as 
large conflagrations by the glare and smoke and noise 
which they occasion, The unions are frequently 
placed in that glare and din, and that side of their 
activity has most attracted popular attention. But 
the business activities of the unions, their administra- 
tion of their benefits and charities, are all conducted in 
quiet. They attract no man’s attention. That busi- 
ness management, in the case of the cigar-makers, 
lessens strikes and pays for its costsin that way in a 
twofold manner. That union also saves its members 
several times its costs in its quiet work of securing 
them employment. And the foregoing comparisons 
indicate that the union, in the same unobtrusive man- 
ner, dispenses industrial insurance and other benefits 
with a saving which balances all strike expenses and 
all other disbursements growing out of the application 
of union principles. Here isa saving far in excess of 
the loss which attracts popular attention. The union 
should have the credit for this side of its activities.” 


In 1880 the International Union adopted a 
trade-mark, known as the ‘“‘ blue label.’’ Itis 
estimated that it has spent $1,000,000 in adver- 
tising this label, and with great success, so that 
the label is widely used asa guarantee of union- 
made cigars. The cigar-makers were the first 
American international trade-union to adopt 
the referendum in electing its officers, amend- 
ing its constitution, and deciding all important 
questions. The prominent members of the 
union are Samuel Gompers (¢.v.), long presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Adolph Strasser, for 14 years its president. 
pouee W. Perkins is the present (1895) presi- 

ent. 


CIRCULATION. See Conrracrion AND 
EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; alSo CURRENCY. 


CITIZENS’ LAW AND ORDER 
LEAGUE. See Law anp OrprR LEAGUES. 


CITY AND SOCIAL REFORM, THE.— 
A city may be defined in general as a large or 
important town ; more accurately, it is an incor- 
porated municipality, usually governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and common council. The 
number of inhabitants required to constitute a 
city in the United States is usually 10,000, but 
Im some western States it is as low as 3000, In 
Great Britain a city is usually a corporate town 
which is or has been the seat of a bishop. We 
consider the subject in this article under five 
heads: I. History—(a) ancient; (6) medieval ; 
(c) modern. II. Present Status. III. Statistics. 
IV. Need of Reform. V. Methods of Reform. 
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J. Tue History oF THE CITY. 


The origin of cities loses itself in the unknown past. 
They existed along the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, 
and Euphrates, by the rivers of India, and upon the 
plains of Mexico and Peru. Discoverers, as at Troy, 
have often found the ruins of one city buried many 
feet below the ruins of another, these in turn many 
feet below the present soil. Into this interesting sub- 
ject of the primitive cities we cannot go. It is doubt- 
ful if these early cities from the stand- 
point of social science had any true 
civic life. They seem to have been 
gigantic conglomerations of walled-in 

opulations, ruled by some despot or 
tocnity of lords or priests, who some- 
times, indeed, gave to the city a rude f 
splendor and developed monumental art, yet without 
allowing to the citizens any corporate life of theirown. 
The inhabitants were simply the slaves of some king, 
perhaps the devotees of some god. It is in Greece that 
we come to the first actual city in the sense of the cor- 

orate unity of many citizens. Greek social polity 
'd .v.) turned upon the conception of the city, begun un- 
a ubtedly as a colony from some patriarchal clan, 
but early developing organized democratic life. (See 
ATHENS.) Many of the cities, however, were long 
oligarchies, and often even after democratic life had 
been gained some family or families would gain,the 
power and establish an oligarchy. Sometimes an in- 
dividual would gain the power and establish a tyranny, 
which was, however, personal, rarely in- 
herited. The city was usually supreme, 
and not a partof any State. It domi- The Classic 
nated the country around, made treaties, City 
waged war, etc. It was in the eyes ms 
of the citizen sacred, his Church as well 
as his home. The city entered into, : 
ruled, and conducted all kinds of activities. It built 
temples, markets, theaters, gymmasia. It conducted 
worship, games, instruction. It sent out colonies and 
ruled commerce. It worked mines, fields, and facto- 
ries. It supported its free citizens rather than was sup- 

orted by them. (See ATHENS.) Citizenship was lim- 
ited, but the assemblage of the citizens was supreme. 
Often, however, officers were nominally elected who 
were virtually irresponsible. Next to the citizens 
came a class of “ aliens,’’ subject natives or foreigners, 
having special rights on payment of special taxes. At 
the bottom of the whole structure in every city were 
the slaves. Even a democracy of free men was simply 
a democracy of slave-owners. Thus at Athens there 
were at one time at least 140,000 slaves, ro,ooo resident 
aliens, and 21,000 male citizens. (For the condition of 
these slaves, see SLAVERY.) Two gigantic evils re- 
sulted: First, danger of servile revolts, which not 
infrequently broke out with terrible results (see 
GUILDs), and were put down only by relentless cruelty ; 
secondly, class antagonisms were roused between other 
classes of citizens. Civil war became the order of the 
day. The State was either paralyzed by internal con- 
flict ordemoralized by corruption. Slavery ate out the 
life of ancient cities. In the Roman civilization grad- 
ually the city lost its sovereignty and became a part of 
the empire, furnishing the transition to the medieval 
city. 

In the early Middle Ages the city lost power before 
the military chieftain and the robber castle. Feudal- 
ism (¢.v.) magnified the country over the city. Where 
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feudalism was weak, as in South France, 
wd in og ( or be pighe natural condi- 
ions were favorable, as along the Adri- yy: 

atic coast, the Rhine, and ice northern Middle Ages. 
coast of Europe, cities were developed 

soonest. In the north the struggle of 

the cities for independence was fiercer and their de- 
velopment, therefore, slower, but stronger. They grew 
by work, by art, by commerce, not by war. All through 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries they developed 
rapidly. The Italian republics, the cities of the Han- 
Seatic League, the Flemish and English cities, tho often 
dominated by a fierce and 5 tapes ge nobility, tended, 
on the whole, to develop the rule of the trader rather 
than of the noble or the chieftain. They became first 
the creator and then the creature of the guilds (g.v.). 
Gradually as the national life developed itself, the city 
became but it gore of the nation, ready to gain commer- 
cial rights an privileges and representation in Parlia- 
ment, for contributions to the royal treasury. Where 
the royal power was greatest the cities lost their power 
first, as in France, and England, and Spain ; later, in 
Germany and Italy. Free thought, however, devel- 
oped in the cities, and the Reformation and the Renais- 
Sance were largely matters of the city. The medieval 
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city was a democracy more truly than the classic 

cities, but not at all so pervasive. It ruled commerce 

and trade; it sharply watched the market and 
attempted to fix prices, decide industrial disputes, but 
it did not conduct activities, as did the Greek city. 

The medieval city was ruled by the individual citizens 

more thanitruled them. Yet the city played a much 

larger part in industrial and social life than ordinarily 
to-day. Mr. Albert Shaw (Municipal Government in 

Great Britain, p. 21) gives the following sketch of a 

medieval town : 

. “The rise of town life, which dignified mercantile 
ursuits and handicrafts, had opposed the system of 
eagued and equal freemen, of burgesses, of incorpo- 

rated citizenship, to the feudal military system of lord- 

ship and vassalage. And this wasa great preparatory 
step toward modern institutions and cenuitians. We 
know that there was a certain dignity and form about 
municipal life that appears well in the retrospect. We 
have surviving, here and there, a fine old medieval 
town-hall, or guild-hall, with its banqueting-chamber 
and its council-room. There was much stateliness in 
the office of mayor; and the old maces of mayoral 

authority survive to this day. Then there was im- 

pressiveness in the liveries that the freemen of the 

Guilds disported on formal occasions. As for munic- 

ipal conveniences, those were times 
when life was simple, and ‘modern im- 


The Ad al not so much as dreamed 

: about. he streets were narrow, with 
Medieval the houses built close upon them. The 
City. paving was of the rudest character. 


There was simple surface drainage, and 
no garbage removal orcleansing system. 


Water was supplied from a few town fountains or* 


public wells. Street-lighting had not been invented, 
and early hours were prescribed. Most towns had a 
skirting of common lands, where the cows were pas- 
tured, and where, in many cases, fuel was procured. 
The houses were, in large part, built of wood; and in 
spite of vigilant ‘watch and ward’ and compulsory 
hearth precautions, destructive fires were not infre- 
quent. The death-rate, of course, was high. There 
was infection in the wells, and no means of checking 
the spread and fatality of the frequent ‘plagues’ that 
swept the towns. But the science of public sanitation 
being undiscovered, these things were accepted piously 
as inscrutable visitations of God.” 

The modern city is somewhat of a return to the 
Roman city. It is the creature of the State. The in- 
dustrial and political revolutions of the last century 
shattered the ancient rights and privileges of the 
medieval boroughs and guilds. The city has had 
little sovereign power. Nevertheless, the growth of 
the factory system, and, above all, the 
development of railroads and centers of 
commerce, has crowded people more 
and moreinto cities. Citieshave grown 
in size, but not in corporate power. 
Hence they have become unwieldy, 
shapeless, confused, with often little true civic life. 
The modern divorce, too, between Church and State 
has at least temporarily hurt the city in a portion of 
its life. It has given to the city responsibilities which 
the city has not always been willing toaccept. The 
poor and needy have been left to seek from con- 
fused private charities what formerly they received 
from the Church as part of the organized city life. 
The problems of modern city life grew out of this 
sudden development of cities without a corresponding 
development of organic municipal life. 


Modern 
History. 


II. PRESENT STATUs. 


The modern city in England, France, and 
the United States, markedly, and to a less ex- 
tent in Germany, is the creature of the State. 
It can only do what it is chartered to do by the 
State. It has in some cases almost lost the 
right of self-government. It raises its own 
rates, but often has its taxes collected for it by 
national officials ; itis in many cases responsible 
for its own peace and order, but it has no con- 
trol over an armed force, and has to ask for its 
help if it requires it. On the other hand, it ex- 
ercises many local functions which in the Mid- 
dle Ages were left to the Church or to compul- 
sory or voluntary private effort. — , 

Poor relief, education, sanitation, police, the 
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supplying of light and water, are usually in the 
hands of the city, while the conduct of justice, 
of national defense, of postal communication, 
and commercial regulation are in the hands of 
the State. 

Considering first American cities, we find a 
general similarity coupled with considerable 
variety in the details of their charters and con- 
Stitutions. They are all the creations of the 
State. Formerly each city received an especial 
charter ; now cities of a certain size in the same 
State are liable to receive similar 
charters. ‘These charters, too, dif- 
fer according to the time when they American 
were issued. Theolderchartersare Cities, 
apt to contain provision for mayors. 
with short terms and limited pow- 
ers ; for two legislative bodies with large pow- 
ers, generally modeled after State constitutions. 
Later charters show suspicion of municipal legis- 
lative bodies, and develop so-called non-partizan 
commissions. Still later charters are apt to trust 
very large powers to the mayor, as in the recent 
charter of Greater New York, hoping, by making 
one man responsible, to secure efficiency and 
purity. The mayor is aiways elected directly 
by the people and for a term of office varying 
from one to six years, the present tendency 
being to extend his term of office. He hasa 
large veto power, and is often given a very 
great power in appointing commissions, depart- 
ment heads, ete. The Mayor of New York, ac- 
cording to the recent charter, ruling the second 
largest city in the world and over more people 
than are contained in most States, has powers 
in many ways greater than those of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His powers are al- 
most autocratic. The American mayor is often 
given very great discretionary powers, too, in 
enforcing legislation as to Sunday closing, etc. 
His salary, in the larger cities, reaches $10,000. 
This policy of entrusting such large powers to 
the mayor is sometimes called a sink-or-swim 
policy. It gives a good mayor large opportu- 
nity, but it also gives the same to a bad mayor, 
and makes it very desirable for a corrupt ma- 
chine:to elect its man. It seems to be, on the 
whole, a step away from democracy. In Eu- 
rope, where city government is much purer, the 
mayor has no such powers. ; 

The work of administration in American cities 
is usually carried on by departments, often or- 
ganized as boards or commissions. ‘These are 
sometimes elected by the people, sometimes 
appointed by the legislature, sometimes ap- 
pointed by the mayor—the tendency at present 
being to the latter method. They are usually 
disconnected ; they are meant to be “* non-parti- 
zan ;’’ they become often the very center of 
‘‘ politics’ and of jobs. As they control all the 
small offices, they can employ a great many of 
their ‘‘ring.’’ The fact that they are often non- 
partizan and consist of three men gives one 
man very great power, because by siding with 
either other member of the commission he can 
swing the commission, and yet not be alone re- 
sponsible. Education is usually treated as a 
distinct matter from the other departments, and 
the commissioners of education are more fre- 
quently elected by the people. The city legis- 
lature is usually composed of two houses, gen- 
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erally called a Board of Aldermen anda Com- 
mon Council. Members of both houses are 
elected by the citizens, divided into wards, tho 
sometimes aldermen are elected on a “* general 
ticket.’’ Almost universally members of the 
Common Council must live in the wards they 
represent. Members of neither body are paid 
except in a few large cities, but often, if not 
usually, obtain large illicit revenues as ‘‘ boodle 
aldermen’’ or corrupt councilors. They are 
elected usually at the same time and more often 
on the same platform as national and State 
officers, and usually on party lines. Municipal 
elections become thus mainly a squabble for 
party power, in which the machine and the ring 
flourish, and where the honest citizen is help- 
less. Nevertheless American cities, with rapid 
growth, enormous wealth, and large 
opportunities for jobs and corrup- 

Corruption, tion, are the most influential polit- 
ical bodies in the land. Municipal 

prizes are greater than national 

prizes. Hence the greater inducement to the cor- 
rupt, while the honest bestir themselves in vain. 


For further details as to American cities, see MAYOR ; 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS; POLICE; PARKS; TAXATION; 
WATER WORKS; GAS; ELECTRICITY ; MUNICIPALISM ; 
EDUCATION; BATHS; STREET RAILWAYS, etc.; also 
other sections of this article. 

Municipal reform in Great Britain belongs mainly to 
the last 20 years, yet in a sense dates from the 
Scotch Municipal Government Act of 1833, and for 
England from the Municipal Reform 
Bill of 1835. These bills were conse- 
quent upon the great Reform Bill of 
1832 reconstructing the Parliamentary 
boroughs. They admitted to burgess 
rights all property owners and all occu- 
ieee of rented property valued at £10 per annum, 

hese remained substantially in force till the act of 
1882 consolidated all acts bearing on the subject into 
one municipal code. By the Local Government Act of 
1888, cities having over 50,000 inhabitants became dis- 
tinct counties for administrative purposes. Under 
these bills and some special bills enlarging their 
functions England’s towns exist to-day. Says Mr. 
Albert Shaw (Municipal Government tn Great Britain, 


Great 
Britain, 


Pp. 30): 

ephe whole substance of British municipal govern- 
ment is condensed in the following clause: 

“«“The municipal corporation of a borough shall be 
capable of acting by the council of the borough, and 
the council shall exercise all powers vested in the cor- 
poration by this Act or otherwise.’ 

“All that the burgesses have to do is to elect the 
councilors, and they do the rest. Any burgess is 
eligible to the council. In addition, certain property 
and rate-paying qualifications admit to eligibility for 
the council those suburbans who live beyond 7 but 
within 15 miles from the limits, yet have their busi- 
ness interests inthe town. The councilors are elected 
for three years, and one third of them retire annually. 
The aldermen and mayor are an integral part of the 
council, the law stating specifically that “the council 
shall consist of the mayor, aldermen, and councilors.’ 
The aldermen ‘shall be fit persons elected by the coun- 
cil.” They hold their office six years. They are one 
third as many as the councilors. “The act declares - 

“A person shall not be qualified to be elected or to 
be an alderman unless he is a councilor or qualified 
to be a councilor. If a councilor is elected to, and 
accepts, the office of alderman, he vacates his office of 
councilor.’ 

“Half the aldermen retire every three years. When 
the council confers aldermanic rank tpon its own 
members, Special elections in the wards fill the vacant 
councilorships. 

“The clause relating to the choice of a mayor is as 
follows: ? 

“ «The mayor shall be a fit person elected by the 
council from among the aldermen or councilors or per- 
sons qualified to be such,’ ” 

‘The English franchise is very complicated and very 
different in different portions of the United Kingdom. 
The franchise is often different for Parliamentary 
town council, school board, and parochial board elec. 
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tions. It turns on the household rather than the indi- 
vidual. Mr. Shaw says (zdem, p. Pie : 

“The English municipal electorate excludes in prac- 
tice nearly alli the unmarried men, all floating laborers 
and lodging-house sleepers, and nearly all the serving 
class. Furthermore, in judging of the 

olitical effects of the extension of the Th 

ranchise to the humblest householders, € 

it must be borne in mind that the exploi- Suffrage. 
tation of the votes of the ignorant, 

vicious, and indifferent in English cities . 
by demagogues or party agents 1s so extremely diffi- 
cult that it doesnot count for anything at allin election 
results. The extraordinarily severe laws against 
bribery, direct and indirect, apply to municipal elec- 
tions, and it is next to impossible to get a British 
voter to the polls who does not contemplate the con- 
test with some glimmering of interest and intelligence. 
In Scotch towns the slums do not vote because they 
evade the rate-collector and are not registered. In 
English towns, altho registered by ae 
they do not care about voting, and are a neglecte 
field so far as political missionary work goes. The 
organized working men vote, of course ; and they seem 
to vote with more intelligent and distinct purpose than 
any other classinthe community. Of the women rate- 
payers nothing is to be said except that their voting is 
variable, sometimes being high in proportion to their 
numbers, and sometimes low, depending upon their 
interest in particular candidates or special issues, 
Their disposition to espouse party causes seems very 
marked, but it is not to be relied upon as unthinking 
or as oblivious of the qualities of candidates. Obvi- 


‘ously, the franchise needs simplification, altho for 


municipal purposes it is difficult to see what desirable 
end would be gained by changing the principle from 
that of a household franchise to a personal one.” 

The English municipal council having large powers 
attracts toitselfthe bestmen. They receive no salaries, 
and the chances for profit through contracts or jobs are 
very remote. The position is one of high honor. Able 
men are continually reelected. Generally speaking, 
the mayoraity is conferred as an honor, the power 
lying not with the mayor, but with the council. Says 
Mr. Shaw (zdemt, p. 63): 

“English, Scotch, and Irish municipal government 
is simply government by a group of men who are to be 
regarded as a grand committee of the corporation, 
the corporation consisting of the whole 
body of burgesses or qualified citizens. 

In Glasgow itis a committee of 78; in The 
Edinburgh, of 41; in Manchester, of 104; Council. 

in Birmingham, of 72; in Liverpool, 

Leeds, Sheffield, and most of the large 

Bepiok towns, of 64; in Dublin, of 60; in Belfast, of 40; 
and in the other incorporated towns of the Unite 
Kingdom it varies from 12 to 64, according to their size. 
So tar as these bodies have authority to pass bylaws 
at all, their authority is complete, and nobody obtrudes: 
aveto. They appoint and remove all officials. They 
have entire charge of municipal administration, dis- 
tributing the work of departmental management and 
supervision to standing committees of their own 
number, which they organize and constitute as they 
please. If sucha local government cannot be trusted, 
the fault is with popular institutions. It is quite cer- 
tain to be as good a government as the people con- 
cerned deserve to have. The location of responsibility 
is perfectly definite. When the Glasgow city improve- 
ment scheme became unpopular with the voters be- 
cause it was proving more expensive than its pro- 
jectors had promised, the chairman of the committee 
was retired by his constituents at the end of his term. 
The taxpayers hold every member of council respon- 
sible for his votes.” 

The most important office is that of clerk of the cor- 
poration, often a life position. 

Municipal structure in Germany varies somewhat in 
different States and in different cities, yet has every- 
where certain similar characteristics. In Prussia itis 
based on the Stein and Hardenburg re- 
forms of the early part of the century. 
The Prussian franchise, both in the mu- 
nicipalities and in the kingdom, is based 
upon a division of the population accord 
ing to the taxes paid. The wealthiest 
class, which pays one third of the taxes, has one third of 
the suffrage. he middle class, which pays a second 
third of the taxes, has another third of the power ; while 
the remaining third is left to the whole remainder of the 
population, In the constitution of the empire, how- 
ever, and in eee & German cities outside of Prussia 
the franchise is based on manhood suffrage as de- 
manded by the revolutionists of 1848, In all cases- 
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however, the city council (Gemezndwalt) has th ic- 

ipal power. Its members are carn etic for six 
years, one third going out of office every two years 
he executive power is exercised by the burgomaster 
or mayor and a body of department chiefs, called 
magistrates. These are elected by the council, and 
have practically a life tenure. They are selected for 
expert knowledge and ability. A city will sometimes 
advertise for an experienced mayor. The magistrates 
are either highly salaried men or men of position who 
Serve without salary. They forma council called the 
Magistratsrath. With this constitution in all German 
cities, the council, through the burgomaster and magis- 
trates, conducts the city government asa father would 
a household. | The city can do anything that it is not 
forbidden to do—the reverse of the American theory. 
It is supposed to do all that is necessary to the 
best interests of the community. The cities asa rule 
furnish their own water supply, gas, electric lighting. 
They strictly rule the running of the horse-cars, ete. 
Pry build and maintain baths, lavatories, abattoirs, 
markets, savings banks, pawn shops, etc. They care 
Minutely and effectively for sewerage, street-paving, 
‘cleaning, and lighting. German cities provide syste- 
matically, too, fortherelief of the poor. The cities are 
Subdivided into districts, with a visitor for each. 
Workpeople must be insured by the municipalities or 
the State; compulsory education is provided at low 
tates; manual training and gymnastic drillis a part of 
the education. German cities are thus households, 
carefully watched, regulated, kept clean and healthful. 
Taxation is generally not high, no small portion of the 
municipal revenue coming from municipal activities 
or franchises, carefully sold at rates very favorable to 
the city corporation. (See also BERLIN.) 

The French municipality is intimately connected 
with the old communes or townships, which in the 
early history of France won a high degree of local 
autonomy, and played no small part in 
the national history. (See FRANCE AND 
SOcIAL REFORM.) These ancient com- 
munes, however, had gradually lost all 
autonomy, and become but administra- 
tive parts of the absolutism of the Louis. 
The Revolution instantly liberated them, but under 
Napoleon they again became but units of his highly 
centralized system—a system, however, with some at- 
tempt at Fire and freedom. Changing with the 
changes of France, the communesat present, under the 
third republic, have considerable local power, yet are 
by no means free from the control of the central govern- 
ment. The act of 1884, which is virtually the act-under 
which they exist to-day, increases the local powers of 
the communes materially, yet leaving very much to be 
desired by the radicals and socialists, who in France, 
more than in most countries, center their ideals around 
the autonomy of the old communes. (See COMMUNE 
AND FRANCE.) According to the present system, some 
of these communes are municipalities, some of them 
ruraltownships. According to the present law, they 
are governed by a mayor, with his executive assist- 
ants, and a council. The council elects the mayor, 
and the council is elected by manhood suffrage in the 
communes. The councilors hold office for four years, 
and all retire together. The council holds four regu- 
Jar sessions a year, lasting from 15 days to six weeks, 
tho the mayor may call extra sessions. The council 
appoints consultative committees, but the mayor has 
ali executive power with his assistants. He has the 
appointing power, subject to the approval of the prefect 
oF the department, the representative of the central 

overnment. The council has large authority in the 
feavin of taxes, voting of public works, etc., but usual- 
ly subject to the approval of the department authori- 
ties. 

Paris has in many ways less local autonomy than 
any other city in France. In the Revolution she gained 
her old communal freedom, and has at every revo- 
lution, but it was taken away by the various imperial 

overnments, and has only been partially granted 

y the republic. Paris is largely still governed by 
the prefect of the department of the Seine, and his 
colleague, the prefect of the police. The city is divid- 
ed into 20 arrondissements, and in each there is a 
central building called the mazrze, the bureau of an 
officer called the mazre. There is, however, a munic- 
ipal council with considerable pores and the ten- 

ency is to develop municipal self-control. 


III. Sratistics oF CITIEs. 


The rapid growth of modern cities is one of 
the distinguishing notes of the century. It 


France, 
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holds true of all civilized countries. German 
cities are growing faster than American cities, 
except Chicago and a few smaller Western 
cities. Berlin is seven times as large as it was 
in 1830. The Courzer of Hanover gives the 
following statistics : 


New York....... 5 


: XB7O. QsQ;000. Tue wee 18g0. 1,515,301 
BGT teach cok THO. SOO,OCO | gelesen 1890. T1879)244 
Boston. s0ccsers 1875. 342,000 1890. 448 

Seeie 34aj000. sAwevas . 448,000 
Hamburg ys svc... ne PROTE. BEG SAO exits ole 1890. 568,666 ° 
Baltimore......... 1880, 332,312 1890. 434,439 
Leipsic ... sisi exklels) | TOBOs) LAF, OOO. asec cisinie 1890. 357,147 
Dt OTIS ccs se 1880. 350,000 1890. 451,000 
PIAIDIGD ee. counter TEBO. 230,000 "Gas esr 1890. 350,000 
Cincinnati ...2us<. HOGG. 255,130) | enttereriele 1890. 296,908 
Breslantn oie ose sete EOCOU QY2IG00!| sane ece 1890. 335,186 


This unhealthy growth of the German cities is all 
the more remarkable when we remember that Ger- 
many has to suffer much from emigration, while 
America prota by immigration, The natural conse- 
quence of this centralization is that the country dis- 
tricts are suffering from want of hands, while the 
cities are overburdened with the unemployed. 

It isthe same in France. Frederic Mistral describes 
the ill effects of this centralizationin the 7ems, Paris: 

“All the intelligence of the country gathers in Paris 
without returning to the provinces. France, one o 
the richest countries in the world, where grain, wine, 
oil, and beef are produced in superabundance, and 
which produces the best possible fighting material, 
estined to go under, because everything is done 
according to the routine prescribed by the capital. 
Much trouble is taken to colonize and improve foreign 

arts, while the French provinces are neglected. 
Much of the wealth which is gathered in Paris, both 
material and intellectual, is wasted, because no proper 
return is made to the provinces.” 

Mr. Albert Shaw says (Municipal Government in 
Great Britain, pp. 15-17): ‘*‘ While the entire increase 
of the French nation from the census of 1886 to the 
census of 1891 was less than 125,000, there was in those 
five years a growth of 340,000 in the aggregate popula- 
tion of the 56 largest cities and towns—those having 
more than 30,000 people... . 

“Urban population grows apace also in Holland and 
Belgium. One third of the Netherlanders live intowns 
of 20,000 people or more, and a quarter of the Belgians 
are similarly grouped. In the 25 years from 1868 to 
1893, the Holland towns of this class advanced from 
possessing exactly one fourth to exactly one third of 
the whole people. ... In 30 years Rome and Milan 
have more than doubled their population; Florence 
has come little short of the same achievement; Turin 
and Genoa are about 7o per cent. larger than in 1864; 
overcrowded Naples has gained 100,000 people; Pa- 
lermo has added nearly as many ; and numerous large 
communes have gained so0 per cent.” 

Of the United Kingdoin Mr. Shaw says (¢dem, pp. 12- 
15): “In Scotland, and the north of England especially, 
the change from rural to urban conditions has been 
revolutionary. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (census of 1801) the total population of Scot- 
land was 1,600,000, and only a small proportion was 
made up of town dwellers. According to the census 
of 1891, the total population had grown to more than 
4,000,000, of which only 928,500 were strictly rural. The 
town population was 2,631,300, and the villagers, form- 
ing an intermediate class, numbered 465,800. The 
rural population had declined absolutely in the 10 
years from 1881, the decrease being 5% per cent., while 
in the previous 1o years, from pale to 1881, there had 
also been a loss of 4 per cent. The town population, 
on the other hand, had increased 18 per cent. from 
1871 to 1881, and 14 per cent. from 1881 to 1891.... In 
England the Reform Act of 1835 dealt with 178 munici- 
pal corporations in England and Wales, and since that 
time, under Queen Victoria, 125 new.charters of incorpo- 
ration have been granted. By the census of 1891, the 178 
old corporations had a total population of 5,483,000, and 
that of the 125 new corporations was 5,512,000. The 
population of England and Wales in 1891 was 29,000,000 ; 
and 11,000,000 people were living in 302 cities andtowns 
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ossessing full municipal governments. This does 
For facies approximately 6,000,000 inhabitants of the 
‘Greater London,’ or several million people who are 
in the suburban districts of large towns, or in com- 
munities living under urban conditions but not em- 
braced within the present boundaries of municipal 
corporations... . One third of the whole population 
is now in towns of over 100,000 inhabitants, and nearly 
another third isin towns having from 10,000 to 100,000 

eople. For 20 years the growth of the towns having 

roM 10,000 to 250,000 people has been at the average 

rate of 2 per cent. a year, or 20 per cent. a decade. 
Thus town life will soon prevail for three fourths: of 
the English people.” : 

The growth of cities in the United States is better 
known. ‘In 1790 one thirtieth of the population of the 
United States lived in cities of 8000 inhabitants and 
over; in 1800, one twenty-fifth; in 1810, and also in 

1820, one twentieth; in 1830, one six- 

teenth; in 1840, one twelfth; in 1850, 

The United one eighth; in 1860, one sixth; in 1870, a 

States little over one fifth; and in 1880, 22.5 per 

y cent., or nearly one fourth. From 1790 

to 1880 the whole population increased 

twelvefold, the urban population eighty- 

six fold. From 1830 to 1880 the whole population in- 

creased a little less than fourfold, the urban popula- 

tion thirteenfold. From 1870 to 1880 the whole popula- 

tion increased 30 per cent., the urban population 4o 

per cent. During the half century preceding 1880, 

population in the city increased more than four times 

asrapidly as that of the village and country. In 1800 

there were only six cities in the United States which 

had a population of 8000 or more. In 1880 there were 
286, and in 1890, 437.” 

Says Dr. Strong in The New Era, p. 197: *“*In 1880 the 
number of our cities having a population of 8000 or 
more was 286; in 10 years the number had leaped up 
to 443. Ahundred years ago we had but six. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 the number of cities having a 
population of 100,000 or more doubled, rising from r 
to 28. In a number of States nearly all the increase of 
population from 1880 to 1890 was in the cities. Of the 
totalincrease in Maryland, the one city of Baltimore 
furnished fully nineteen twentieths.’”’ The following 
table gives a few cities among the many which madea 
very remarkable growth : 


\ 


3 In- 
POPULATION. CREASE. 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 

1880. 1890. |Per Cent. 
Birmingham, Ala....... 3,086 26,178 748 
CHICEE Oy TM... ss cinsie.s ecister 503,185] 1,099,850 118 
TENA AS WAG Brain gt wane ete 10,358 38,067 267 
Weny er, (COL. cateysiaeiieieserp sieve | 35,629 106,713 199 
Duluth, Minn........ cee 30483 33115 850 
UP ASO ALOR cawletaalasreae, cet 736 105338] T5304 
Kansas City, Kan. 3,200 38,316 1,097 
Seattle, Wash. . verses new 33533 42,837 1,112 
Spokane Falls, Wash..... 350 19,922 53592 
PASC UME, MNES sh lumsiretes 1,098 36,006 3170 


Says the Bulletin on the social statistics of cities for 
the census of 1890: ‘“* While the older States—namely, 
those in the North Atlantic group—still lead in the 
number of cities and total population living therein, 
the North Central and Western groups have made 
large gains, the former having increased the number 
of cities 50, or 72.46 per cent., with an actual gain in 
population of 2,693,155, or 96.07 per cent., and the latter 
13 cities, or 130 per cent., with an actual increase in 
population of 487,610, or 118.13 per cent. 

“States that have made the most marked gains in 
their populations living in cities of this class areas fol- 
lows: Nebraska, 438.87 per cent.; Minnesota, 265.71 per 
cent.; Oregon, 223.82 per cent.; North Carolina, 214.27 
Se a Colorado 204.5 per cent.; Kansas, 194.79 per 
cent. 

Says Dr. Strong (7he New Era, p, 188): “Ifthe rate of 
growth and movement of population from 1880 to 1890 
continues until 1920, the céty will then contain up- 
ward of 10,000,000 more than the country,” 

Th: World Almanac for 1895 prints the following 
statistics of populations: 
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: Census Popula-~ 
Bat Year. tion. 

1891 452315435 
1891 254475957 
1892 1,801,739 

est. 1,600,000 — 
1890 155799244 
1890 1,389,684 
: 1890 1,364,548 
Philadelphia (municipality).... 1892 1,142,653 
Chigagofaeee we sarisscin= wer eens 1890 ' 1,099,850 
St. Petersburg ...-.... : 1889 1,003,310 
Pelcins watson ase oes tate = Aes 1,000,000 
Brooklyn (State)*. Sib ate, onl ats 1892 957,163 

Constantinople, iiss ses sesc ce -ese 1885 87355 

Calortttansnteckutats ile soe eels sets | 1891 840,130 
Brookily agetecstedten as ieee aeree 1890 806,340 
IBOMIDaY.s. 4-2) 8s aheeo we sees as 1891 804,470 
Rio.de Janeiro ps. ewes ose eoaie cane } 1892 3000 
{ . 


Concerning the density of population in cities, the 
census: Bulletin for 1890 (see above) gives it for Amer- 
ican cities as follows: 


POPULATION 
TO 
Popula- |Square 
sath: ton. | Miles. sack 

Square pe 

il Acre, 

New York ........++.| 1,515,301 40.22] 37,675.31| 58.87 
Chicago... .. +++] 1,099,850| 160.57] 6,849.66} 10.70 © 

Philadelphia.......... 1,046,964] 129.39] 8,091.54) 12.64 

Brooklyn...........-. 806,343 26.46] 30,474.04] 47.62 

DU LATISS soe cee eeaeine 451,770| 61.35] 7,363-82] 1.5 

Boston...... wah wig eee 448,477 35-28| 12,711.93) 19.86 

Baltimore ....s5....5 4345439 28.38] 15,307-93} 23 92 

San Francisco........ 298,907, 15.46] 19,340.04! 30.22 

Cincinnati. 22. Soin 206,908] 25.00| 11,876.32} 18.56 

Cleveland. 75.0.2 %.% 2615353] 24.88] 10,504.54) 16.41 


According to Mulhall (1892), the density of population 
was, for London, sz per acre; Paris, 154; Vienna, 258; 
Berlin, 264. 

This, however, gives little idea of the overcrowding 
in certain portions of cities. Thusthe average popula- — 
tion in New York City per acre is 58.87, 
but in Ward io of that city it risestothe Qyercrowd- 
frightful number of 478 to the acre. in 
Says Edward Marshall in the North §: 
American Review for December, 1893 : 

“Six small down-town wards may with confidence 
be spoken of as forming the most crowded spot on 
earth. No obtainable statistics of English or conti- 
nental cities show a population approaching that of 
this district of New York. ... he population per 
Square mile of these six wards was given in 1890 as— 


Seventh... sc. nh69.949 GABA 2 Cee eaes wate 197,200 
NORIED ves matte Pass Mate eee Mem ace + 6+ 3573888 
PLO VGH Ulin trad cate Pane Be . «262,720 
"PhistGepitivcnsenucnecerecesee sine bee wee 295,104 
Pourteenth 2. —.<cshebins pt Sikin suite wet ia 198,272 
DOVENtCSME. cscs semcienn PER ee ee 252,834 


“This is an ayereee for the whole district of 252,834 to 
the square mile. Even the lowest of these figures 
shows a higher population than occurs anywhere else ; 
and the population of the Tenth Ward fo any given 
area is more than twice that credited to the most thick- 
ly populated district of old London, where 175,816 peo- 
ple to the square mile dwell. . . . . Several con- 


* New York State census of 1892. The population of 
the territory embraced within the limits of ‘Greater 
New York,” as proposed by th commission, is over 
secon, + A Reeec tip gear ob 4 taken ie Chicago in 1892 

evealed an estimated population of upward of a 
ooo. } Official estimate. J — 
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tinental cities contain more crowded districts than 
London ever did, but none approaches 
the terrifying congestion of our ‘team- 
Death-Rate, ing Tenth.’” Related to density of popu- 
lation, largely as effect to cause, is the 
death-rate of cities. According to the 


_above-mentioned census Auéletin, the 
death-rate of American cities is as follows: ‘ 


, 


Namba Approxi- 
CITIES. of Potions mate Death- 
per Acre. Rate for Cen- 
sus Year. 

‘ ae 

16 29.2 

59 28.6 

10 28.4 

31 25.8 

48 25-5 

20 } 24.8 

2. . 
TEI ae | = : ae 
Bea HPANCISCO. oc 25 os coe a oc | 30 / 23.6 
Philadelphia ..: 13 i baat 
ODS OS a ee 19 | 22.3 
IGS Ets Ra eee ne 16 21.9 
ESS RS Sear Ir 21.1 
. Ee re 16 20.4 
1 ee eer to | 19.9 
MMUIWFAURCS 56. ccSccce wav ect 19 | 19.3 
RIPEN ERS SR os 6 wal sin ts 12 19.1 
Indianapolis. 16 18.8 
2g) ee wae 4 16.7 
Minneapolis. : : 5 14.8 


TOTAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 100 PRINCIPAL OR REPRESENTATIVE 
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M In crowded wards it is much higher, says the Bud/e- 
in, 

Taking the three most densely populated wards in 
Boston, Chicago, and Cincinnati, and comparing them 
as to death-rates with the three least aonely populated 
wards in each of the above cities, the following re- 
sults are obtained : 


Average eh 
ao Number o verage 
CITIES, Wards. oes Death= 
per Acre. Rate. 
8, 9, 16 166 29.40 
23, 24, 25 4 18.61 
5) 16, 19 98 22.20 
27) 3%) 33 I 16.90 
7) 10, 13 153 29.90 
Iy 29) 30 3 18.17 


According to Mulhall (1890), the death-rate (1878-80) in 
London was 21.1; Berlin, 27.6; Glasgow, 25.3 ; Birming- 
ham, 19.8; Paris, 28.6; Manchester, 25.5. According to 
A. R. Conkling; however (Czty Government in the 

Inited States, 1894), Berlin has reduced her death-rate 
to about 20. 

Coming to the statistics of municipal finances, cen- 
sus Bulletin No. 82, prepared by Mr. J. K. Upton, 
gives us the fullest information, reporting in detail as. 
to roo out of 443 cities in the United States, having a 

opulation of 8000 or upward. We take from it the 

ollowing tables: 


CITIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Sraxes .......-.- puvnensebascecesiects nance ss as $x39,283,226 
Special assessments, streets and bridges... —_ 13,296,035 
Special assessments, SeweFS....----....--+5 1,380,057 
: PE MNOL own eas pee S inoue 11,782,30 

es } 97©2,307 
Licenses LOter.... . nid bwen.doesinncis pape seis 3:411,539 
Fees, fines, and penalties...... bags aie Sais aon 2,714,404 
Waterworks... 22.12. cnce. cn eenseeneccsecessee 18,826,269 
Interest on deposits............---eceeseeeeee 5753057 
Income from funds and investments....... 10,852,461 
eer BEEPS fo or oy 2 ooo ove bam pa-acuscce sce) 12,880,033 
Total ordinary receipts............-+« - $215,001,448 
PIS os bole ene a= wv cw koe BORE SAA eee tee Oe 84,352,068 
Minas and translerss... 2 < sececs-cccoesecs 18 7381,673 
From State or county....... ae tne p ieee 514439947 
Balance, cash on hand beginning of year.. 35,844,656 
eratidl LOCAL sec cce excesees Swed ocnie, thes $359,024,392 


Comparing detailed amounts expended by cities 
with those expended by States, the magnitude of 
municipal expenditures is clearly exhibited. 

Omitting amounts on account of loans, transfers, 
and funds, the ordinary expenditures of the State of 
Massachusetts for the year ending December 31, 1889, 
as compiled by this office, was $4,955,669. With like 
omissions, the expenditures for the city of Boston for 
the year named amounted to $16,117,043. Like ordi- 
nary expenditures of the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio,. Missouri, and Illinois, 
the six largest States in the Union in population, for 
one year amounted in the aggregate to $28,859,010, 
while in the same period the ordinary expenditures of 
New York City alone amounted to $48,937,694. The 
State of New York expended in 1889, for legislative, 
executive, and judicial purposes, $1,619,127, an amount 
considerably exceeding like expenditures in any other 
State; but the amount for the same period paid for 
salaries alone for such purposes in certain cities was 
as follows: New York, $3,488,834; Brooklyn, $2,325,684 ; 
Philadelphia, $1,131,376. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Weal teE Ss RUS ae cewt livin osc abe Uicish ciewe Bawaba $818,202 
Schools 26,198,173. 
ate ee 11,865,402 
Health Be. 23. BOO moO Ee CIRC ROR OT OACT 2,280,317 
Lighting.......c0c.ce ee eee eee e ete cerereeeeres 797479313 
LP GL Seek Om CAO Oe NICS Gp CC iace Cemiog ac an 17,817,435 
Charitable (ODE Cs: <- seccmis ecte cia v0.00 > ernie 7,166,90r 
Streets and bridges..... (etoa ce aaNiories ae 33,580,209 
; 6;943)519 
95725,070 
12,672,494 
11,833,458 
Waterworks... .sccc cents on ii dniss ats sien» 19,086,751 
Interest on debt...... skeen aac ares anata sls 32,250, 368 
MGASCCIIAMEOUS Heissipacis iswiew nisi vi siaiss ore'w aernane 34,651,043 
Total ordinary expenses........-.+-- $234,626,655 
DOans pt cccms see oS Ase oiats siereis arcs «Sates a 50,488, 191 
Wands ANG Cravslersn. send aces deeees cece 28,330,353. 
Balance, cash on hand end of year.......... 36,579,193 
Grand total..... aio Ay atntetalaysts aise wives «++ $359,024,392) 


The approximate administrative expenditures in- 
clude that part of the ordinary expenditures presumed 
to be necessary for the conduct of ordinary city affairs. 
To determine the amount there has been deducted in 
each case from the ordinary expenditures of the city 
the amount expended for libraries, schools, public 
buildings, charitable objects, and waterworks or use 
of water. 

The expenditures on account of construction of new 
streets, bridges, and sewers, and for the purchase and 
opening of new grounds for parks and places, could 
not in many cases be separated in the reports from 
those incurred for the maintenance of such works and 
grounds already inuse. No deduction of their amount 
could therefore be made in ascertaining the ordinary 
expenses of administration, as otherwise would have 
been done. Expenditures for such purposes, it is 
thought, were unusually large in the cities of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Paul, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco for the years reported. 
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TOTAL AND PER CAPITA ORDINARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS. 


pane APPROXIMATE 
CRO aa ADMINISTRATIVE cael Principal | From 
: EXPENDITURES. Total Principal | of Punds |otate or 
CITIES. Ordinary of aad County for 
Ae Per PANE " Per Receipts. Loans. | ransfers. Schoey 
‘ apita. ‘ apita. ‘ 
Albany....sesceeeeeer ees $1,761,958 | $18.56 $1,182,756 | $12.46 $1,658,415 $97,500 $79,782 $53,410 
Baltimore... 74779;038 17.91 5,618,832 12.93 74095035 2,879,000 21,148 162,142 
Bangor..... 436,516 22.85 325,584 17.04 4539707 102,000 Sees 11,399 
BOStON »..0.eecie nee eeiens 15,117,043 35-94 10,647,928 23-74 15,046,209 75717000 2,360,189 918,516 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 625,724 12,80 559,068 Il.44 566,962 443,009 eras 22,849 
Brooklyn .oveuc sce cscis ac 16,839,675 20.88 13,981,943 17-34 13,681,816 41792,000 fe sien 
Buffalo. .-......+-+- «+++ 6,751,204 26.41 4,096,954 18.37 5)202,999 1,122,528 4,828 102,863 
Burlington .... .....+.. 154,242 10.57 04,722 6.49 167,334 96,500 8,221 Pe 
Cambridge ..... veneers 1,582,363 22.60 1,103,793 15.76 1,489,309 655,000 212,000 10,066 
Chicago..... 18, 402,336 16.73 12,132,045 II.03 18,158,831 333566 159,199 137,621 
MG ICIMM ATHY 5 a(etsie piace sei 6,453,976 21.74 5,206,638 17.54 653795325 1,003,163 361,769 rae 
ASIGVELAUG. ce0ccc cial. 3 2,891,257 11.06 1,965,632 7.52 3y195)442 453,300 194,017 ete 
soiihucasoneks hore. oogodt cece 14753046 19.89 1,472,007 16.70 950,057 BitGa2O 380,968 
oe PARASOL PRE ETC 795,049 7-45 482,059 4-52 973,706 Sorte sovtaz 
i RiGee OG ic 399771937 14.95 25535;152 12.31 2,640,529 57,000 68,614 
Fa iver. . 1)224,282 16.46 839,244 11.28 1,225,859 360,000 11,254 24493 
aa be . 923,862 17.36 757,823 14.24 909,010 283,600 es 23534! 
TICIATIADOIS: cujeae viaeiee 654,843 6.21 611,283 5.80 626,259 II1,249 sen anea 
ersey City .... .... ates 2,056,733 12.62 1,722,946 10.57 1,682,343 59728,734 bane 417,476 
Cit 5 
ansas City.:........... 1,534,112 11.56 936,243 7-05 1,051,008 oe III,205 <a 
fen Maaicy teens 31962)656 24 a 2,888,298 17-53 39041863 1,329,625 eat 78,646 
wee ccc cece eeane 2,404,901 13-5 1,993,937 10.97 253315479 2,033,000 sees 81 
New Haven... Bd 689,602 8 48 "66r,217 8 13 fe po pas wane 7 , ; 
New Orleans .. ese 2o2ou743 11.69 2,544,402 10.51 3,000,298 1,040,958 Sie idee 
New York ...........4.. 48,937,604 | 32.30 | 36,203,653 | 23-89 | 41,734,162 | 32,205,970 | 11,987,796 735)5°9 
Omaha |. 5.2. .--..--.- 1,563,303 II.13 154555303 10.36 1,334,885 322,158 329 ae 
Philadelphia... ........ 19,845,121 18.95 14,624,662 13-97 20,919,403 436,724 342,003 286,360 
gf tspure Pee iota ts ates miajels 3,086,320 12.93 2,114,533 8.86 39914,464 eer 85,719 51,802 
OG idence, Ore 3975379 8.57 3939478 8.48 4372538 sees tees . 
rovidence 2,890,482 21.87 2,275,490 17.22 2,890,206 2,020,184 14,662 27,230 
Rochester. 245194,723 16.39 1,572,033 II.75 1,983,790 bs aie 6 
St. Louis 6 993579) 935433 as 4,000 
ALOT as iecwjarcedsts aire 3205,440 13.74 5,023,915 II.12 6,223,697 3,666,867 2,038 8x 
St. Paul. 5482,793 41.18 3,076,243 27.61 4,492,174 828 aes bets 
pep ee eee eeeneee . ’ 5 a “ a 9557 = er 
San Francisco...... 5,639,034 18.86 4,175,172 13.96 5,222,559 256,800 17,682 667,114 
PR SPECIAL Nine Iocan ) ee a 
eI ASSESSMENTS. PCEN SE Seri] waived g- a evs 2 
Ee Ee eg | HER | 8 
CITIES. ex & = | Water- bet § 
Os Streets wg | Works. | #6 te z 5 
me and_ | Sewers. | Liquor.) Other. | 222 a oe 9 
z Bridges Ame 2 3 & é Z 
i Se 4 oa S 
cal ; = = 
| 
| 
Dilbamy s asabac.scrm ss | ; oe ) 
Patiere — $152)785 $137)580 $521595) Sr5 201 $5,652 $323,697 $16,503, $2,070) $13,172 
Pap sOne bon moras aie . a Rees 49,915) 95497 seeee wees 873,714| 251,802 
Boston pa ea RS actin oe aee 8 9973} Se 20 eee n878] «5 +s 120,142] 37,639 
Btagessre Cosa RACH) ea] Sees) tae Hp) oe whe shied wana) tal 
a aes ey oe I1,121,275 tees 355,925) 72,946] 31,052] 1,468,825 pays - 4 
LET CULO) ate nears ncolete Sine. 319745922 117,736 ne 282,6 8 6 = 5 179) 584134 
Burlington.......... Pe we te dae oa sae 24,676 5479857 58,738 veee | 183,057 
Cambridge, ..csi..e+. 1,126,934 11,308 16,275 5,924 4 873 oe oe ipa 10,148 
(CMICALO wan 4 senesaes 7402)713| 4,921,782 Yt. 2,131, ce | O.2 Ns 86 ds 4477 ae 799734 
Gancin att é a7| 590,342] 106,1 1,767,024 407,887] 831,000 
Cleveland a Me 459)569 vee 699)128| 144,726! 18 1863) 718,624] 26,542 1420,617| 210,647 
Columbus. net na “ 310,435 45,838 22,901) 478,996)... 135,221] 252,202 
chien... oes 491912 652 32,402 10499, 7,644 136,927]... 17,921 17 
Datroit Bee Aes 190,305 109,082 19,199 FOOL seten 30,72: 
LO eae toe a8 187 336,588 53,626! 138,848 11,688 870 Leen *: 37 2) wee! 
Panttord Od ha = vs 775134 51470) 11,592 129,967| .... ah) aoe 
Indianapolis.........: pap 4384 are 4 ale 651968 ee a Sees 21957| 42,064 
ersey City. ccae see , + a : psa? ae TS BPS 6 
teccres City. aeaen ual ike aay 171532 i 214,055 45193) 231079) sea 147,088 Ae 
Minneapolis.......... 2,308,866 <98 “ike oe ee ATS 7 es mes sees 122,841 
NCR es po ae Bios oa fs ect nse i aa Su70t|  157)5%4 530 sees | 157,032 
hae aches Sala vie Be 548,997 15758 37,411 ae bee ie tees iste 104,890 3599305 
Vega ees 2,448,209 bee Bik 218 cen pais es 157° 
Niawinonie eoiponaok| wees 9459 tees 20,962 tees wes 58,069] 254,512 
eletpia bitsy eels 3 )068,015 uth 1,441,020 22,66 : hig 
Omaha eigen it tuts, wee an ae saep! i ie rhe ste a7471548 sr 4,129,218) 517,703 
een ces 12,086,936 as 27,728 610,145 pe Boy PP te 9,872 
Pittsburg .. a 68 194] 2)205)559] sees 1461 838 900: 
eeee| 2,684,502 375718 4 17,02 64,68 Ty40%, 399579003, 
Portland, Ore.. 8 aie “eee, 75| 547,908)... 230 
Providence mea : 2 ue. rs 451636 66,895 Mess 951349 250 tee 152 pase 
Rochester... +! 3y ee 255794 32,080} 116,968 15,955| 12,519] 390,742] .... 67 ee 
occ 1,398,854] 342,975| 157383] 45740 458| 12,249 3 aid Wig eo 
+ rite 3,266,224] 8 4,199| se = 853,700 114, 178 52, | Ie Sah 
St. Paul z 6 6. 397) 539114) 178,474) 952,689 +133} 120,852] 150,37 
San Francisco sae aed bh ue 385,000 32338) 69,381] 583,571 1055 sit Be 
319235454 9050, 501 268,076 240,360 230,913, 206,056 on 64,899 
* 4 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CITIEs. g 
a Schools. 
2 
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Albany... Z $e 
claire Rnadehain <i oe 59,050 
_Baltimo res $57,499 982,954 
Bangor ........ aie 42,401 
Boston... 162,827 | 1,918,241 


ee ee en 2,408 26,788 
ace weknaw duis & 9,490 281,241 
Pe nckinbhidntele uiatwre 84,063 | 3,238,659 


Cincinnati .... 3 es 

- Cleveland. xen + = 
< 2,003 ee 
EDenver 

: tee . sees oe 302,990 
4 sae as 27,864 375,877 
10,144 188,510 
a cenee : = 97,761 
Sain euacareieis eens 313)223 


127,203 Fae 
es enee 47°, 
New Haven............ ne ate 
New Orleans. . sen 182,825 
New York 25,000 | 4,082,246 


+--+ | 2,646,352 
eae 615,053 


31500 | 341,876 
1,126 326,052 


135795 | 784,432 
30,746 | 992,414 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Light- 
Fire. Health. ing. 


$04,687 | $10,412 | $07,732 


91,586 | 311,505 
8,638 


872,455 | 582,041 | 592,318 


3837 26,458 


131,087 147,854 481,857 


17,91t | 260,342 
835 8,877 
21,135 45,005 


989,975 | 176,853 | 919,235 


330,64: 43,861 222,608 
253,204 32,086 | 164,575 
61,335 14,802 48,309 
107,554 62,580 50,000 
322,365 41,275 | 129,097 
479525 25752 27,031 
735339 2,824 39,248 
79,693 31337 51,271 
113,249 1,172 sees 
120,360 anor 17:543 
245,980 20,510 | 162,254 
136,827 ti Bere 
87,335 11,617 63,097 
235,978 20,247 | 184,831 
2,019,957 | 123,331 | 7135449 
70,164 ee 40,000 
669,974 85,313 | 385,668 
226,775 34,01E | 125,124 
73.218 — 23,235 
161,527 24,721 | 146,734 
140,909 27,017 | 153,314 
481,777 74,885 | 313,599 
225,045 as see 
462,873 68,207 288, 106 


Police. 


$135,053 
7793942 
11,736 
1,184,282 


1,929,003 
299,674 
50,702 
250,054 
130,811 
557,114 


541,159 


o 
=m 

32 | Streets 
ro and 

a 5 Bridges. 
P= 

oO 


$62,363 | $278,721 
2175043 | 9733273 
16,419 30583 
1,022,673 | 1,717,363 
55,000 68,6 
73,500 | 829,850 
785445 | 215,825 
39350 21,548 
58,876 | 345,722 
22,411 | 4,879,009 


260,894 | 1,309,558 | 


83,171 282,832 
2,810 952,369 
— 53,000 

379555 9975559 

61,104 924453 

68,278 | 116,557 


tees 95,231 
8,112 gt 

500,000 
30,217 742,000 
: : : ‘ 126,251 


15,102 206,193 | 


23390,403 | 4,624,185 
tees 851,090 
483,817 | 2,107,665 
78,406 | 337,592 
1,302 Q1,576 
13,275 | 281,524 
753553 | 508,160 
354,262 | 1,258,899 
30,084 | 1,832,094 
86,904 | 1,409,663 


Sewers, 


49439 
195396 
610.166 
133,189 
59357 
176,366 
154,468 
463,828 
66,108 
115,169 
161,855 
147,052 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


Z Public 
3 Buildings | Parks and 
a CITIES. and Public 
Improve- Grounds. 
ments. 
PRREMEN idle <oevia eines wn aeniene- sank $31,440 
Toa een we nms eaaee eee $29,275 373:837 
| 1,397,903 649,536 
peeeopers “Conn 5 a 125325 
— Brooklyn...........s.--- Retna sain II,12I Aa 
Saget plaisle ater ai wiee sins = = 192,650 64,428 
Burlington. : 3,161 616 
Cambridge 12,595 23,489 
904,271 235439 
336,440 38,281 
3955794 18,632 
19,530 36,459 
ve 10,000 10,390 
eer a 735904 
9727 25440 
Sonic oer? a3 + 8,600 
6,910 12,890 
25452 eat 
ome 30,489 idee 
-Minneapolis...... pine are 268,138 
Newark ........... SO a Pe ECE Rone Ba 
BOP REEVETY 20505. jade seco reese 25385 11,061 
Capa tneae al wana ee 22,118 3849 
Fotioer here wml ain 8h a 3,063,809 10,075,925 
ihe wenuceres ivesne 273432 16,473 
Philadelphia. Roe Seatpeces awde 758,037 404,465 
_ Pittsburg...... mote ie 
+ Portland, Wrekes ss 25599 5,051 
DREEOWICCTIORS oases cesasacs sae se ese 14,907 Bok 
Rochester. :vesvesreetesstito: 91558 187,520 
- St. Lo Pec tods ease esien 129,371 97,990 
ate Peal... Ie enn Soldones tess 298,054 ae 
vag PBR EIGEO™ nates is's wialek Mo owes = 330,523 Se 


ere ge Miscell 
* WOTKS nterest on iscella- 

Salaries. or Use of Debt. neous. 

Water 
$84,472 $257,789 $223,939 $74,556 
72,241 874,095 2,012,260 754,007 
8,570 52,112 136,946 88,821 
588,051 973,471 25444504 1,213,011 
21,709 sane 82,606 245,020. 
24325)084 15237,025 252235570 7,631,429. 
150,583 1,031,755 487,469 2,645, 

Bales 23,813 25,782 11,212 
27,917 116,368 199,491 231,378 
488,350 2,020,887 780,176 157759402 
160,924 600,669 1,865,750 486,031 
bates 446,660 488,203 4315174 
495945 2575296 202,090 345194. 
72,000 eee eens 3,500 
2255738 733047 67,578 62,638 
27,780 551493 206,482 288,958 
ee ween 171,863 276,009 
27,414 36,650 199,088 76,659 
86,304 10,000 918,360. 110,943 
82,714 67,380 78,357 410,804 
795402 2791394 258,930 315,670 
18,912 267,861 1,358,432 
19,267 16, 000 61,523 30,149 
117,645 64,296 585,501 1,031,983 
31488,834 39172583 7s146,215 3)227,946 
150,152 66,490 see 85,914 
1,131,376 153325253 31326, 411 4)120,959 
61,588 278,328 706,950 322,819 
26,739 sees 33,265 23494 
68,205 2415434 4925717 7349239 
76,756 209,801 108,432 795859 
466,225 697,392 1,250,966 3759412 
oe 680,185 492,206 1,126,898 
259,284 245375 117,291 701,230 


City and Social Reform. 


Concerning the debts of American municipalities. 
Mr. Contrline (City Government of the United States, 


. 170) SAYS: * 
Ped ietle of the increase of population, taxable valua- 
tion, taxation and debt in1s of the chief cities of the 
United States, from 1866-75, is as follows : 


Increase in population.......++.++ 70.5 per cent. 
Increase in tax valuation........ 156.9 per cent. 
Increase in debt........ ++ 270.9 per cent. 
THCLEASE 11 TAXATION! ssiecii cee 363.2 per cent. 


“The increase in debt has been most notable in the 
dave cities. . . « 

“The sudden increase of the debt of New York dur- 
ing the reign of the Tweed ring is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of any large city. During the two years 
preceding the downfall of that ring in 1871 the increase 
of the city’s debt was $40,650,648. On July 1, 1894, the 
net funded debt of New York City was $104,339,634, and 
the State of New York is practically out of debt. 

“A city having a low rate of taxation has often a 
large bonded debt. . .. 

“The tax-rate of cities is often a delusion and a 
snare, for the reason that, where the municipal authori- 
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ties refuse to make an appropriation, application is © 
made to the Legislature for authority to issue bonds. 
This method of financial juggling is adopted in the 
city of New York. .. . : 

“The city of Chicago is about to reissue at 4 per 
cent. $1,787,000 worth of bonds that have borne interest 
at 7 per cent. be ; ‘ 

“Many of the small cities in the United States are © 
now selling bonds at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. 
These bonds are sometimes exempted from municipal 
taxation. In the District of Columbia 
registered bonds, guaranteed by the 
United States Government and bearing 
interest at 3.65 per cent., have been is- 
sued recently. The issue is limited to 
$5,000,000, and is exempt from all taxes. Az 
The city bonds in several Western States are fair in- 
vestments, because the city debt is limited by the State 
Constitution to 5 per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
the taxable property.” ; 

The World Almanac for 895 gives the following sta- 
tistics of municipal debts and tax rates in the United 
States, as furnished by the mayors of the respective 
cities: 


Debts. 


* 

wad 

oe 
Estimated Assessed Valua- 3s Tax 

CITIES. Population, | Net Public Debt. |tion of allTaxable; $_. | Rate+ 

January 1, 1895 Property. as . 

: 53 

ho 

a 

I 

Baltimore, Md |...) aie sdmmisieieisienizisieiewienseleis © me 512,358 $34,100,475 $ 300,000,000 73 1.70 
Boston, Mass. (a). 5 500,000 35,017,910 924,003,752 100 1.28. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1,053,396 40)734,000 549,146,112 7° 2.62 
Chicago, Il... 1,700,000 17)722,950 2473425442 (6) 4-76 
Cincinnati, O.-...... Sisietiece sian ac @340,000 26,240,197 188,751,350 58 2.70 
Cleveland Or. ccc= Seater Siete ne dont 350,000 6,111,499 128,745,710 b40 2.81 
NG WA VOTICACIEY (GC) wan vnorcnentiecess ner eds eied|) | alearareatce 105,949,466 1,613,057,735 ae ane 
PDAS D La Pa 5 <rels ote oe iat= lo aictele rele lartraivia stelessteve 1,200,000 52,758,845 769,930,542 75 1.85 
San Francisco, Cal.......... Hoterejzistatee eistathteteten 350,000 617,914 342,643,179 60 1.61 
Washington ICy choca sds ccitteaecnen ceeeer 280,000 19,138,238 203,505,092 | 40 1.50 


* This is the percentage of assessment upon actual valuation. 
(c) Approximate. 


(a) Report of December, 1893. (4) About 10 per cent. 


Mr. J. J. O’Meara (Muntcipal Taxation at Home and Abroad, 1894, pp. 26, 27) gives the following statistics for 


+ Tax on each $100 of assessed valuation. 


Europe : 

CITIES. Population. Debt. | Per Capita. 
Birmingham... 2.0.00 Meee ne Matec Ae sieht ate ears ote 478,113 410,388,413 | 421 145. 6a. 
Honcdon County Coumell,..cccusots + s00 we eee een soba wena 4,232,118 30,621,813 7 4 8 
MTS OO Witt este sitcoms Weknacms we ie 656,185 6,718,516 1e 4° 5 
Manchester.......... Rcemncune 515,567 10,399,145 ao 3-4 
DBRT teretery aia sep (asa aIe cosh) e(ahora wieieinty «. ceemeerenitaroa meh net RTITE 25447957 76,490,920 30 4 TE 


Concerning the expenditures of cities, Mr. A. 


t Me 
Conkling (¢dem., p. 174) gives thé following table: 


CITIES. Expenditure) Population. 
ZOU GOL Try pre Pub iee iis ewenat x $58,446,000 5,100,000* 
Paris ..... LMM AMIE geile Kare 66,000,000 2,480,000 
BOT UMig ep sglusstivetiesigsce Van 21,150,000 1,767,000 
Vienna..... Pee eect 11,868,000 1,423,000 
ie rebels i 38,664,257 1,610, ro8t 
(Bes 
] Sona 32,426,210 1,098,576 
Philadelphia. 23,061,526 7,044,804 
Boston. 0.0.55 seibis\ales Estee oN 10,647,928 446,507 
* In 1890. 


+ Excluding about $3,500,000 for improvem 
assessments and by the issue of bonds. ents by 


} The mean of the federal and police census, 


The cost of government fer capita is in London, 
$11.46; in Paris, $26.61, and in Berlin, $11.97. Inthe city 
of New York the rate was $5 in r8so. 
At the end of Tweed’s administration, 
in 1871, it was $18.66 ; and in 1893, exclud- 
ing the expenditure for assessments, it 
was $24.01. 

In Europe large revenues are received 
from municipal activities, franchises, etc. Mr. Leroy 
Beaulieu believes that in the near future the great 
source of city revenues will be public halls, markets, 
slaughter-houses, gas-works, public conveyances, etc, 
(See the comparative table on the next page.) 

Mr. J. J. O'Meara (Municipal Taxation at Home and 
Abroad, Appendix IL.) gives the following statistics for- 
1891. An rape fo of these tables will show that the 
larger cities of Europe apparently carry heavier mu- 
nicipal debts than are borne by the larger cities of the. 
United States; but the analysis will also show that this. 
is only apparently the case. If the European cities. 
have larger debts, they have larger assets. They have 
largely borrowed for permanent investments that pay 
the interest on the money borrowed. Americancities 
too often borrow to pay running expenses. 


Finances, ~ 
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FS SS = SS ee pe ee ee ee 


5. Total Receipts. Assets, Taxes. Other Sources, 
e 
_ Birmingham 
Brondon County Council, £1398, 080 £262,872 £380,532 47541576 
eetechactor 2,500,618 95,829 1,692,551 712,238 
Rctascow. 1,372,839 850,394 506,317 16,308 
S RSROOSSME tT) | Maes eas 477,050 I,102,40 
. 5 102,403 
1,219,928 7,813,214 1,994,623 1,412,091 
p7eHad Rare ahacaisha ae ee 1,051,420 
MA9%SYVO fe es . 5 
6,850,251 seletsinf 5 Gane a 


These various data for Europe and America may be tabulated thus : 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF FIVE AMERICAN AND FIVE EUROPEAN CITIES, 


a3 
Sa 53 
c a | < 7 as . 
28 | oO} Ree | ¢ 
CITIES. S2/8|/3/Fas)s8 
mole |% loss] & 
se |S] a] 23°) 0 
a |sle]8s | 5 
&1/A]<s5 Ay 
Boston 8 | $ 
eich wee a.n Sates kis ns mo oe 448 | 20] 24 | 26,764 |$59 
Brooklyn ...... ..........--.. 957 | 48| 25 | 30,821 | 38 
OR SP eS ee ee 1,099 | 11] 21 | 30,434 | 27 
DRM OK on oc a wae's dew anse 1,801 | 59| 28 |} 85,141 | 56 
iiiadelphia~. 2. -.2-. <2. 2.500. 1,142 | 13) 22 | 34,469 | 32 
LTRS 2A eee 1,089 | 30] 24 | 41,525 '$42 
BESOT I ooo oc sass cc ocneesc---n. 1,767 | 70] 20 | 21,150 |$12 
Satie: 478 | 37| 19 6,990t] 14 
RRO Gemae cana oscac'ecamne 678 | 55] 25 7,g00t] 11 
BBGUAOW . oes. 22+ cae ences a ne--- 4,306 | 5x{] 21 | 58,446 | 13 
MET ean den ances a.cacc-o| 2,48 Qaltrs | 28 ,000 | 26 
ECE. oles non nases=e~ 1,941 | 65] 22 32,097 | $15 


_* In these columns, municipal ownership and operation 
tion is marked 50. + This is receipts. 


It appears from this table that the larger American 
cities, compared with the leading European cities, 
altho not so crowded, have a higher death-rate, cost 
their citizens twice as much money, tax their citizens 
more than three times as much, furnish less park area, 
and spend a smaller proportion of their receipts for 
education. American cities seek a large proportion 
of their receipts from taxes; European cities receive 
a large share of their receipts from municipal enter- 
eee and assets of one kind or another, her cities 
eading in the municipalization of gas, surface rail- 
roads, improved tenements, baths,etc. America leads 
in municipal water works, the one large municipal 
activity, which in few cities is depended upon for rev- 
enue. In all revenue-producing Vcdei aliens Europe 
leads. From such a table it is easy to see how Ameri- 
can cities lead in taxes and in death-rate, European 
cities in health and municipalization, 


IV. Tue NEED OF REFORM. 
(a) In America. 


Says Mr. James Bryce (American Common- 
wealth, vol. i., p. 608) : 


“There is no denying that the government of cities 
is the one conspicuous failure of the United States. 
The deficiencies of the national Government tell but 
little for evil on the welfare of the people. The faults 
of the State governments are insignificant compared 
with the extravagance, corruption, and mismanage- 
ment which mark the administrations of most of the 
great cities. For these evils are not confined to one or 
two cities. Thecommonest mistake of Europeans who 
talk about America is to assume that the political 
vices of New York are found everywhere. The next 
most common is to suppose that they are found no- 
where else, In New York they have revealed them- 


‘= 7 u ' ~) 1 
i o ™ b= se re ° ial 
n * aw) a = fy n a 
e aS fe (SB) |e Pee 
g @/Bel, |Ba) a |S |, signe 
& a io) a “|%o| ax /¢ Gi oes 
8 ee tet realist SiS Beal, Hel|ake 
> = a |sulaa|P@o| 3 Ald OPES 
& a B } 5] ab | es] oy Aaa se S 
a 8 3 ees 3 ‘J Ae ees fad 3 
Ss O Sa ee sesh || ON ree 8 oge 
a = aoe. ds aS) 2 | Ss Molaom 
H D 5 j)5 3 SAS 6 eeneres 
fe) AN Sta fea fa) SNe aay 
$10,371 |$23.12]| 0 | x00 ° One “0! | roars 6) ess 
In,12r | 13.61 © | 100 ° ° 0 | Too. | sete ees 
7,402 | 6.73 © | 100 ° ° o | 100 | 2] 14 
29,701 | 16.49 ° | Too ° ° oo} I00}| 4 9 
12,086 | 10.58 | 100 | 100 ° ° © | 200 34) 4 
$14,136 |$13.70 20 | 100 ° ° 9) F220) | S5| tae: 
$9,000 | $5.27'| 100 | 100 | 50 ©:|}, 200 |) 3500) selon 
1,902 | 3.97] 100 | 100 | 50] 100 | 100 | 450 5h taletare 
2,388 | 3.52} 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 500 | .6} .... 
51940 | 1.92 ° ° 0) | 100 | 100 ||:200 ] 5. || .- s 
9,973 | 4.02 0 | Too ° ° © | 100 }70. | 16 
$5,841 | $3-74] 60] 80] 40] 60] 80] 320 |x5. | 16.5 


is marked 100; municipal ownership and private opera- 


selves on the largest scale. They are ‘gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable.’ But there is not a city 
with a population exceeding 200,000 where the poison 
germs have not sprung into a vigorous life; and in. 
some of the smaller ones, down to 70,000, it needs no 
microscope to note the results of their growth.” 

Says Mr. Andrew D. White (7he Forum, December, 
1890): ‘‘ Without the slightest exaggeration we may as- 
sert that, with very few exceptions, the city govern- 
ments of the United States are the worst in Christen- 
dom—the most expensive, the most in- 
efficient, and the most corrupt. The 
city halls of these larger towns are the 
acknowledged centers of the vilest cor- 
ruption. They are absolutely demoral- 
izing, not merely to-those who live un- 
der their sway, but to the country at 
large. Such cities, like the decaying spots on ripe 
fruit, tend to corrupt the whole body politic. Asa 
rule, the men who sit in the councils of our larger cities. 
dispensing comfort or discomfort, justice or injustice, 
beauty or deformity, health or disease, to this and to- 
future generations, are men who in no other country 
would think of aspiring to such positions. Some of 
them, indeed, would think themselves lucky in keeping 
outside the prisons. ... Few have gained their posi- 
tions by fitness or b ublic service; many have 
gained them by scoun ndiatials some by crime. ... It 
has been my lotalso to have much to do with two in- 
terior American cities of less size—one of about 100,000 
inhabitants, the other of about 12,000. In the former of 
these, I saw a franchise for which $1,000,000 could 
easily have been obtained, given away by the common 
council. I saw a body of the most honored men in the 
State go before that council to plead for ordinary jus- 
tice and decency. I saw the chief judge of the highest 
court of the State, one of his associate judges, a circuit 
judge of the United States, an honored member of 
Congress, two bishops, the president and professors of 
a university, and a great body of respected citizens 
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urge this common council not to allow a railway cor- 
poration to block up the entrance to the ward in which 
the petitioners lived, and to occupy the main streets of 
the city. They asked that, if it were allowed to do so, 
it might be required, in the interest of human life, 
either to raise its tracks above the streets or to protect 
the citizens by watchmen and gateways, and to pay a 
fair sum for the privilege of cutting through the heart 
of a populous city. All was utterly in vain. I saw 
that common council, by an almost unanimous vote, 
pass a bill giving away to this great corporation all 
this franchise for nothing, sc far as the public knew, 
and without even a requirement to protect the cross- 
ings of the most important streets ; and I soon after- 
ward stood by the mutilated body of one of the noblest 
of women, beheaded at one of these unprotected street 
crossings while on an errand of mercy. So, too, in the 
smaller of these two interior cities, while the sewerage 
and the streets were in such bad condition as to de- 
mand the immediate attention of the common council, 
Isaw the consideration of these interests neglected for 
months, and the main attention of the council given to 
a struggle over the appointment of a cemetery-keeper 
ata salary of $10 a week.” . ‘ 

Says Mr. A. R. Conkling (City Government in the 
United States, pp. 9, 10): ““ The character of the aver- 
age city legislator is well known to those who come in 
contact with him; but for the benefit of the closet 
student of American municipal government, I give an 
extract from a non-partisan report on the representa- 
tives of the city of New Yorkin the Legislature. The 
description will generally apply to the aldermen of 
American cities. The Eighth Annual Record of As- 
semblymen and Sra, the City of New York, 
published by the City Reform Club, referring to a very 
prominent assemblyman, says: ‘He received six or 
seven years’ schooling in the public schools of this city. 
His early associations were not good. He was em- 
ployed in various newspaper delivery offices for sev- 
eral years. He afterward became a liquor-dealer, 
then an undertaker, then a liquor-dealer again. Last 
year he called himself a lawyer, and this year a plumb- 
er. Asa matter of fact, he has recently opened a new 
saloon at 35 —— Street. He does not use tobacco, nor 
drink intoxicating liquors. . .. He belongs to the 
worst class of barroom politicians. He has engaged in 
street brawls, poses as a fighter, and is atypical New 
York “tough.” As a legislator he is preposterous. 
He is dishonest, and has been accused upon the floor of 
the House of using money to defeat certain bills. ... 
Altogether he is perhaps the most dangerous man that 
the city has ever sent to Albany.’ Another assembly- 
man is thus described: ‘He was born in New York 
City, of American parents. He was educated in the 
public schools and was admitted to the bar.... He 
had no conception of his duties, and seemed lacking in 
ordinary intelligence. ... He associated with and 
followed the lead of the most corrupt element in the 
Legislature.’ ” 

In 1876 New York State appointed a commission, 
with W. M. Evarts as Chairman, “to devise a plan for 
the government of cities in the State of New York.” 
It summed up the present evils as follows: 

“7, The accumulation of permanent municipal debt : 
In New Yorkit was, in 1840, $10,000,000; im 1850, $12,000,- 
000; in 1860, $18,000,000 ; in 1870, $73,000,000 ; in 1876, $1r3,- 
000,000,” 

The commission adds: “The magnitude and rapid 
increase of this debt are not less remarkable than the 
poverty of the results exhibited as the return for so 
Ee eons an expenditure. It was abundantly suf- 

icient for the construction of all the public works of a 
great metropolis for a century to come, and to have 
adorned it besides with the splendors of architecture 
and art. Instead of this, the wharves and piers are for 
the most part temporary and perishable structures; 
the streets are poorly paved; the sewers in great 
measure imperfect, insufficient, andin bad order}; the 
ee buildings shabby and inadequate; and there is 

ittle which the citizen can regard with satisfaction, 
save the pe: eect and its appurtenances and the pub- 
lic park. Even these should not be said to be the 
product of the public debt; for the expense occa- 
sioned by them is, or should have been, for the most 
part, already extinguished. In truth, the larger part 
of the city debt represents a vast aggregate of moneys 
wasted, embezzled, or misapplied. 

“>, The excessive inerease of the annual expendi- 
ture for ordinary purposes.” In 1816 the amount raised 
by taxation was less than one half per cent. on the 
taxable property; in 1850, 1.13 per cent.; in 1860, 1.69 
per cent.; in 1870, 2.17 per cent.; in 1876, 2.67 per cent. 

Phe increase in the annual expenditure since 1850, 
as compared with the increase of population, is more 
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than 4oo per cent., and as compared with the increase 
of taxable property, more than 200 per cent.” 

The commission suggest the following as the causes: 

“y, Incompetent and unfaithful governing boards 
and officers. re. 

“>, The introduction of State and national politics 
into municipal affairs. oo 

“3. The assumption by the Legislature of the direct 
control of local affairs.” <7 

Concerning this last cause, the commission says: 

“Tt may be true that the first attempts to secure leg- 
islative intervention in the local affairs of our principal 
cities were made by good citizens in the supposed in- 
terest of reform and good government, and to counter- 
act the schemesof corrupt officials. The notion that 
legislative control was the proper remedy was a Seri- 
ous mistake. The corrupt cliques and 
rings thus sought to be baffled were 
quick to perceive that in the business 
of procuring special laws concerning 
local affairs they could easily outmatch 
the fitful and clumsy labors of disinter- 
ested citizens. The transfer of the con- ; 
trol of the municipal resources from the localities to 
the (State) capitol had no other effect than to cause a 
like transfer of the methods and arts of corruption, 
and to make the fortunes of our principal cities the 
traffic of thelobbies. Municipal corruption, previously 
confined within territorial limits, thenceforth escaped 
all bounds and spread to every quarter of the State. 
Cities were compelled by legislation to buy lands for 
parks and places because the owners wished to sell 
them; compelled to grade, pave, and sewer streets 
without inhabitants, and for no other ge oe than to 
award corrupt contracts for the work. Cities were 
compelled to purchase, at the public expense, and at 
extravagant prices, the property necessary for streets 
and avenues, useless for any other purpose than to 
make a market for the adjoining property thus im- 
proved. Laws were enacted abolishing one office and 
creating another with the same duties in order to 
transfer official emoluments from one man to another, 
and laws to change the functions of officers with a 
view only to a new distribution of patronage, and to 
lengthen the terms of offices for no other purpose than 
to retain in place officers who could not otherwise be 
elected or appointed.” 

Concerning the second cause suggested by the com- 
mission, Mr. Henry C. Lea makes the following scath- 
ing indictment: ‘‘ The most dangerous enemies of re- 


Causes of 
Corruption. 


form are not the poor men or the ignorant men, but ~ 


the men of wealth and position, who have nothing to 
gain from political corruption, but show themselves as 
unfitted for the right of suffrage as the lowest pro- 
letarian, by allowing their partisanship to enlist them 
in the support of candidates notoriously bad, who 
happen, by control of the party machinery, to obtain 
the regular nominations.” (See RINGs.) 

This, however, by no means exhausts all the causes 
of municipal corruption. Of another potent cause Mr. 
Francis Bellamy says: ‘Another cause of munici 
misgovernment is the uncertainty of responsibility, 
especially in its executive branches. Various depart- 
ments, which should work in closest harmony, owe 
their appointment to as many different authorities; 
and often not only do not cooperate, but actually pur- 
Sue cross purposes. At one time Philadelphia was 
found to be possessed by four boards with power to 
tear up the streets at will, but none whose duty it was 
to see that they were properly relaid. Or here is an 
example of a composite officialdom which may ha’ pen 
any day: a ‘citizens’ ticket’ mayor, a Repabt cae 
street commissioner, both elected by the people ; other 
appointments filled by men acceptable to a Demo- 
cratic Board of Aldermen ; a police commission named 
by the governor, together with the State Legislature 
interfering on occasion. With such a mixture it is 
not easy to fix responsibility for maladministration. 
Non-partisan commissions of four members, two from 
each party, is another favorite and specious arrange- 


ment by which the people are prevented from calling - 


either party to account. This non-partisan contri- 
vance is alsoan open door for the most unblushing divi- 
sion of spoils inthe department between the * workers ’ 
of both ie ... Itis imperative that responsibil- 
ity be defied and located. The people must know 
where the trouble lies, and whom to call to account 
when things go wrong. There must no longer be a 
dissipation of responsibility between mayor and alder- 
men and councilmen, and then through executive 
commissions, for whose composition and actiens no 
Feeley er reap ia accountable. The 
oston, for instance, do not know 
ane sion [the charter has been 


ple of 
where to lay the blame for many — 


’ 
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municipal disorders. Mayor and street commissioner, 
school board, and the two chambers are elected by the 
people. Treasurer, auditor, superintendent of the 
Streets, and 104 other officials are appointed by mayor 
and aldermen together. There are 4o distinct execu- 
tive departments which depend on mayor and alder- 
men. The police department is controlled by the goy- 
ernor and his council. The State also appoints a fire 
marshal to investigate fires, while the city-appointed 
firemen put them out. The various departments are 
headed_by commissions of three or five men, and by 
another ingenious contrivance, these men are ap- 
pointed by the mayor singly, only one each year; so 
that the mayor can never control any commission of 

_ three until his second year, nor any commission of five 
until his third year, if he lasts so long. But these are 
not all the obstacles the people meet in finding out who 
is accountable. If seven of the 12 aldermen are not in 
sympathy with the mayor, they can, by dictations or 
bargains, put sucha restriction on his appointments 
that he finds himself without control of the executive 
departments of which he is the nominal head. It is in- 
deed, as an English journal said, ‘the craftiest combi- 
mation of schemes to defeat the will of democracy 
ever devised in the world.’ ”’ 

Still another cause, and many believe the prime 
cause, why American city government is so corrupt, 
and particularly why so few of our best citizens in- 
cline to take office, is the low sphere given in America 
to municipal activities. In the progressive cities of 
Europe, the city undertakes large, important func- 
tions. In America these are carried on by private cor- 
porations. These corporations pay many times the 
Salaries paid to most city officials. Is it any wonder 
that they can get the best men, and the cities the werst? 
‘The municipality is made the tool of the earparotons. 
But nevertheless the corporations get their franchises 
from the city, and are affected by legislation ; hence, it 
pays them to “influence’”’ the low set of politicians to 

whom we have left our municipal government. Is it 
any wonder that corruption results? Says Mr. Francis 
Bellamy : 

“Why is the municipal government of Berlin or 
Birmingham or Glasgow so much less corrupt and 
more efficient than ours? Certainly not because their 
citizens are more intelligent or more moral than 
Americans. One reason certainly is that the machin- 
ery is more simple and direct. But the deepest reason 

is that the functions are so much more 
extensive —— not seme are — ee ca- 
i able men led to take office, but the peo- 
age Loe generally are attentive to the prob- 
uence. iems which the many-sided business 
of the city presents. 

“Tf it is objected that monopolies 
should be kept out of politics, we can only reply that 
monopolies are in politics. They depend on legisla- 
tures and city councils and on politicians and lobby- 
ists for their very existence. Private monopolies have 
- debauched our politics, and are a continual menace to 
uncorrupted government. Our recent West End Rail- 
way scandal in Boston is only less than the Broadway 
Surface bribery of New York aldermen; but both go 
to show how terrible is the pressure which great nat- 
ural monopolies can bring to bear to extort franchises. 
‘The interests of such immense enterprises as elevated 
railways, surface railways, gas works, electric light- 
ing plants, and water works are necessarily antago- 
nistic tothe interests of the public. They serve the 
eople, but their motive is dividends, and not the com- 
ort of the people or the improvement of the city. 
They absorb the best business talent and the best 
legal shrewdness into their service, that they may se- 
cure privileges at public sacrifice. They employ a 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts to defeat in 
legislative committee the natural petition of Danvers 
town people that they may be allowed to do their own 
electric lighting. And ie employ an ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts to lobby for the passage of an ele- 
vated railroad bill, which gives fullest freedom to the 
company without the public receiving a dollar of com- 
pensation. Monopolies will be in politics in a bad 
sense until the people take them into politics in a good 
sense by undertaking their operation themselves. In 
this way, too, municipal reform is more apt to follow 

extension of the city’s business than to go before it. 

“Connected with this cause of municipal misman- 

“agement is the irresoluteness and indifference of the 
people themselves. Some are apathetic. It has been 
estimated that the stay-at-home vote at city elections 
amounts to one fourth of the number of Hi aok ng 
voters. This stay-at-home vote carries the balance of 
ower. It carries also hidden in its pocket the power 
of rebuke for misgovernment, for it is composed of the 
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more intelligent of the citizens. There is not so much 
to fear from the Irish vote or the German vote as from 
this absentee vote. The foreign vote is susceptible of 
disintegration; it may negative itself. But the ab- 
Staining vote is solid against good government. At 
intervals, after some particularly atrocious conduct, 
this vote is invaded by indignation, and some fraction 
of it shakes off its languor and makes itself felt at the 
polls. But it is only a spasm. It is the rush of raw 
volunteers against regulars. The regulars may be 
broken, but they can wait. Their turn will come 
again presently. Meanwhile, the stay-at-homes return) 
to their habit, imagining that by earnestly doing their: 
duty fortwo or three years they have conquered the| 
power of corruption, and that it is not necessary to 
continue the fight till it is driven from the field.” 

All the needs of city reform, however, are by no 
means confined to political evils (for the evils of over- 
crowding, etc., see SLUMS ; TENEMENTS, etc.); but these 
must not be forgotten in thinking of municipal condi- 
tions. Eighty per cent. of New York City’s population 
live in tenements; only 33 per cent. in Boston own the 
houses they live in. Of those occupying hired houses, 
only 16% live in single tenements; the rest crowd togeth- 
er in tenements of two or more families. Of slum life, 
the author of Soctalism and Christianity says (p. 205): 

“Think of a plat of ground 200 feet square providing 
a permanent home for nearly 600 persons, giving to 
each a space of 8 feet by g! But even so scanty a pro- 
vision is palatial when the facts are more closely 
examined. Sixteen families composed of 80 persons in 


a single 25-foot dwelling are common. . .. Ina 
room 12 by 8 and 5% feet high inspected 

in 1879, it was found that nine persons 

slept and prepared their food. ... Ci 

In another room, located in a dark ty 
cellar, without screens or partitions, Poverty. 


were huddled together two men with 
their wives anda girl of 14, two single 
men and a boy of 17, two women, and four boys, 9, TO, 
1, and 15 years old—/ourvteen personsinall. . .. .’ 

But this is only orfe half of the picture. Not only do 
we have this terribie poverty in our cities, but we have 
it close by the side of extreme wealth. Says Dr. 
Josiah Strong: 

“It is the city where wealth is massed; and hereare - 
the tangible evidences of it piled many stories high. 
Here the sway of Mammon is widest, and his. worship 
the most constant and eager. Here are Iuxuries 
gathered—everything that dazzles the eye or tempts 
the appetite ; hereisthe most extravagant expenditure. 
Here, also, is the congestion of wealth the severest. 
- . - How are such items as the following, which 
appeared in the papers of January, 1880, likely to strike 
discontented laborers? ‘The profits of the Wall Street 
kings the past year were enormous. It is estimated 
that Vanderbilt made $30,000,000 ; Jay Gould, ey 
000; Russell Sage, $10,000,000 ; Sidney Dillon, $10,000,- 
coco; James R. Keene, $8,000,000; and three or four 
others from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 each ; making agrand 
total for ro or 12 estates of about $80,000,000.” ”” 

It is these terrible contrasts which form a large part 
of the problem of the city. 

When the unemployed, sleeping in crowded tene- 
ments, in police stations, in empty wagons, under the 
shelter of some friendly roof, go out, with little or no 
breakfast, to look for work; when, after a long day’s 
fruitless search, they return to pale-faced wives and 
hungry children, one can age wonder that they 
grow weary and discouraged, reckless and desperate ; 
but when, in addition to this, they pursue their search 
for bare existence along streets lined with palaces 
groaning with superabundance, one wonders that 
anarchy does not arise in every modern city ; one ad- 
mires the self-control and patience of the poor. : 

Connected with these contrasts is the composite 
character of our city populations. : 

Though only about one third of the population of the 
United States is foreign by birth or parentage, this 
element rarely constitutes less than two thirds of our 
larger cities, and often more than three fourths, F 

Charity attempts relief, but the foremost charity 
workers (see CHARITY ORGANIZATION) are declaring 
to-day that the misery increases faster than charity 
can relieve it. The amounts spent annually for poor 
relief, private or public, in England and America is 
very many millions; yet the need is greater still. 
Perhaps, more exactly, the need is for new conditions 
that shall make charity less necessary. ‘To-day miser 
and affluence, the beggar and the capitalist, the prosti- 
tute and the millionaire exist side by side. 

The following is a table of the nationality of some of 
the larger American cities, according to the census of 


1890 : 
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Connected with this foreign population of our cities 
is the saloon problem. Says Dr. Josiah Strong (Ow 
Country, pp. 181 and 133): , 

‘Rast of the Mississippi there was, in 880, one saloon 
to every 438 of the population; in Boston, one to every 
329; in Cleveland, one to every 192; in Chicago, one to 
every 179; in New York, one to every 171; in Cincin- 
nati, one to every 124. Of course the demoralizing and 
pauperizing power of the saloons and their debauching 
influence in politics increase with their numerical 
strength. The liquor trade boasts that in New 
York City alone it controls 40,000 votes. That the 
saloons are the great centers of political activity is 

evident from the fact that out of 1oo2 
primary and other political meetings 


‘held in New York during the year pre- 
Intemper- ceding the November election of 1884, 63 
ance, were held in saloons and 86 were hel 


next door to saloons, while only 283 were 
held apart from them. These saloons 
and their keepers are controlled by a few strong 
men. In 1888, of the saloons in New York City, 
4710 were subject to chattel mortgages, which aggre- 
gated $4,959,578 in value. An overwhelming proportion 
of these mortgages were held by brewers, one firm 
holding upward of 200, and another 600; which being 
interpreted means that two firms controlled upward 
of 800 centers of political influence in New York.” 
Such are some of the evils connected with American 
cities. (See also PROSTITUTION; GAMBLING; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT ; PAUPERISM ; CRIME; SLUMS, etc.). 


(6) Europe. 


The evils of modern city life are by no means 
confined to American cities. 


Said Professor Huxley (Soctal Diseases and Worse 
Remedies): ‘‘ Any one who is acquainted with the state 
of the population of all great industrial centers, whether 
in this or other countries, is aware that, amid a large 
and increasing body of that population, da misére 
reigns supreme. ...Ihaveno pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a philanthropist, and I havea special horror of 
all sorts of sentimental rhetoric; Iam merely trying to 
deal with facts, to some extent within my own ao wie 
edge, and further evidenced by abundant testimony, 
as anaturalist ; and I take it to be a mere plain truth 
that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single 
large manufacturing city which is free from a vast 
mass of people whose condition is exactly that 


described, and from a still greater mass who, living 
just on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be 
precipitated into it by any lack of demand for their 
produce. And, with every addition to the population, 
the multitude already sunk in the pit and the number 
of the host sliding toward it continually increase.”’ 
What Professor Huxley means by /a muzsére is ap- 
parent when he says (sdem)> “‘It is a condition in 
which the food, warmth, and clothing which are neces- 
sary for the mere maintenance of the functions of the 
body in their normal state cannot be obtained; in 
which men, women, and children are forced to crowd 
into dens wherein decency is abolished and the most 
ordinary conditions of healthful existence are impos- 
sible of attainment; in which the pleasures within 
reach are reduced to bestiality and drunkenness; in 
which the pains accumulate at compound interest, in 
the shape of starvation, disease, stunted development, 
and moral degradation ; in which the prospect of even 
steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful 
battling with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s grave.” 
What life in London means for hundreds of thousands 
can be seen by the following from Zhe Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London, speaking of London’s tenements: 
“To get into them you have to penetrate courts reek- 
ing with poisonousand malodorous gases, arising from 
accumulations of sewage and refuse scattered in all 
directions, and often flowing beneath your feet ; courts, 
many of them which the sun never penetrates, which 
are never visited by a breath of fresh air. You have 
to ascend rotten staircases, grope your-way along dark 
and filthy passages swarming with vermin. Then, if 
you are not driven back by the intolerable stench, you 
may gain admittance to the dens in which these thou- 
sands of beings herd together. Eight feet square! 
That is about the average size of very many of these 
rooms. Walls and ceiling are black with the accretions 
of filth which have gathered upon them through long 
years of neglect. It is exuding through cracks in the 
boards; it is everywhere.... Every 
room in these rotten and reeking tene- 
ments houses a family, often two. In 
one cellar, a sanitary inspector reports 
finding a father, mother, three children, 
and four pigs... . ere are seven 
people living in one underground kitchen, and a little 
dead child lying inthe same room. Elsewhere isa poor 
widow, her three children, and a child who had been 
dead 13 days, Her husband, who was a cabman, 
had shortly before committed suicide. ... In another 
apartment, nine brothers and sisters, from 29 years of 
age downward, live, eat, and sleep together. Here is 


London, 


_ they are simply heaps of dirty rags, shavings, 
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938:293. or 22.3 per cent., form “the poor” 
a 


+ 


~ 


a mother who turns her children into the street in the 
early evening, because she lets her room for immoral 
purposes until long after midnight, when the poor little 
wretches creep back again, if they have not found some 
miserable shelter elsewhere. here there are beds, 
1 or straw ; 
but for the most part these miserable beings find rest 
only upon the filthy boards. ... There are men and 
women who lie and die, day by day, in their wretched 
single room, sharing all the family trouble, enduring 
the hunger and the cold, and waiting, without hope, 
without a single ray of comfort, until God curtains 
their staring eyes with the merciful film of death.” 

Nor is this condition true only of a few worst slums. 
As regards the 4,000,000 of pos in the metropolis, 
Mr. Charles Booth tells us that 37,610, or 0.9 per cent., 
are in the lowest class (occasional laborers, loafers, and 
semi-criminals) ; 316,834, or 7.5 per cent., in the next 
(casual labor, hand-to-mouth existence, chronic want) : 

: L (including 
ike those whose earnings are small, because of irreg- 
ularity of employment, and those whose work, though 
regular, is ill-paid). These classes, on or below the 
“poverty line” of earnings not exceeding a guinea a 
week per family, number together 1,292,737, OF 30.7 per 
cent. of the whole population. To these must be added, 
99,830 inmates of workhouses, hospitals, prisons, indus- 
trial schools, etc., making altogether nearly 1,400,000 
persons in this one city alone whose condition even the 
most optimistic social student can hardly deem satis- 
factory (Labor and Life of the People, edited by Charles 
Booth, 1891, vol. ii., pp. 20, 21). 

Says the Fadsan Tract No. 5 (revised ed.): “In Lon- 
don one person in every five will die in the workhouse, 


hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1892, out of 86,833 deaths, 


48,061 being 20 years of age and upward, 12,713 were in 
workhouses, 7707 in hospitals, and 4rz in lunatic asy- 
lums, or altogether 20,831 in public institutions (Reg7s- 
trar-General’s Report, 1892, C—7, 238, pp. 2, 72, and 96). 
The percentage in 1887 was 20.7 of the total deaths; in 


1888 it rose to 22.2, in 1891 to 24.2, and in 1892 it was 23.9. 


Friendly Society proscribes, for 


“It is worth notice that a large number of those com- 
pelled in their old age to resort to the workhouse have 
made ineffectual efforts at thrifty provision for their 
declining years. In 18 1, out of 175,852 inmates of 
workhouses (one third being children, and another 
third women), no fewer than 14,808 have been members 
of benefit societies. In 45903 cases the society had 
broken up, usually frominsolvency (House of Commons 
Return, 1891, Nos. 366 and 130—B). Considering that 
comparatively few of the inmates are children, it is 
probable that one in every three London adults will be 
driven into these refuges to die, and the proportion in 
the case of the ‘manual labor class’ must, of course, 
be still larger.” 

London, though the largest, is not alone in the evil 
condition of its working masses. In England the in- 
dustrial friendly societies have in each large town their 
**proscribed streets.””’ The Liverpool Victoria Legal 
iverpocl alone, on 
account of their insanitary character, 167 ‘‘streets 
wherein no members of the Society may be entered” 
(Circular of October 13, 1886). Yet these unhealthy 
streets are not too bad to be the only homes of thou- 
sands of the poorer citizens of that commercial center. 

Says Mr. Frederick Harrison: ‘*To me, at least, it 
would be enough to condemn modern society as hardly 
an advance on slavery or serfdom, if the permanent 
condition of industry were to be that which we behold, 
that go per cent. of the actual producers of wealth have 
no home that they can call their own beyond the end 
‘of the week; have no bit of soil, or so much as aroom 
that belongs to them; have nothing of value of any 
kind except as much old furniture as will go ina cart; 
have the precarious chance of weekly wages which 
barely suffice to keep them in health; are housed for 
the most part in places that no man thinks fit for his 
horse; are separated by so narrow a margin from 
destitution, that a month of bad trade, sickness, or un- 
expected loss brings them face to face with hunger and 
pauperism.... This is the normal state of the aver- 
age workman in town or country” (Report of Indus- 


trial Remuneration Conference, 1886, p. 429). 


v. MetuHops OF REFORM. 
(a) Administrative. 


Different classes of thinkers advocate very 
various methods of reform. The commission in 
New York State referred to above (see Sec. IV.) 
made the following recommendations ; 


: 
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“(@) A restriction of the power of the State legislature 
to interfere by special legislation with municipal gov- 
ernments or the conduct of municipal affairs.* 

“(6) The holding of municipal elections at a different 
period of the year from State and national elections. 

“(c) The vesting of the legislative powers of munici- 
palities in two bodies: A board of aldermen, elected by 
the ordinary (manhood) suffrage, to be the common 
council of each city. A board of finance of from six to 
15 members, elected by voters who had for two years 
paid an annual tax on property assessed at not less 
than $500 (£100), or a rent (for premises occupied) of 
not less than $250 (£50). This board of finance was 
to have a practically exclusive control of the taxation 
and expenditure of each city, and of the exercise of its 
borrowing powers, and was in some matters to act 
only by a two-thirds majority. 

“(@) Limitations on the borrowing powers of the 
municipality, the concurrence of the mayor and two 
thirds of the State Legislature, as well as of two thirds 
of the Board of Finance, being required for any loan 
except in anticipation of current revenue. 

_ ‘“(e) Anextension ofthe general control and appoint- 

ing power of the mayor, the mayor being himself sub- 

eed to removal for cause by the governor of the 
ate. 


The large movement for municipal reform in 
the United States, which has resulted in the for- 
mation of municipal reform leagues or civic 
clubs in all the large cities, and has now grown 
into a national municipal league, is not com- 
mitted to one definite program, yet nevertheless 
does largely favor in all cities a similar program. 
It may be said in general to favor municipal re- 
form, first, by rousing the attention of all classes 
of citizens, especially among the educated. 
classes, to take an active interest in the conduct 
of civic affairs ; second, by fixing municipal re- 
sponsibility through the simplification of munici- 
pal systems ; by such measures as increasing 
the power of the mayor, abolishing the bicam- 
eral system, doing away with so-called non- 
partisan boards and appointing single responsi- 
ble commissioners in their place, substituting 
biennial or triennial elections for annual, reduc- 
ing the number of departments, etc. ; ¢hzrd, by 
divorcing municipal from national politics, in- 
troducing proportional representation, etc. But 
this movement is so important that we can only 
consider it an an article byitself. (See Munict- 
PAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS.) 

Somewhat opposed to this program, at least 
in asserting that it does not reach the bottom of 
municipal evils, is the view of those who believe 
that the one first and greatest way to reform 
city administration is to give ita large function. 
Says Professor R. T. Ely (The Chréstian Union, 
October g, 1890) : 


“We are reversing the order of nature in planning 
to reform city government first and then to carry out 
changes and to make improvements in behalf of the 
poorer classes. Let any one name a city where this 
policy has been successfully pursued. I know of 
none. 

““ When the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and his friends 
took hold of the corrupt and inefficient city government 
of Birmingham, they at once ‘devised large measures,’ 
including the purchase of gas and water works by the 
city. A public library followed; public parks, im- 
proved dwellings for the poor, large public undertak- 
ings, broad and generous measures, have been an 
essential part of municipal reform and improvement 
in cities like Berlin and Glasgow; they have not fol- 
lowed a purification of politics, but have helped to ele- 


vate political life. ; 
‘“‘ Has the experience of this country been different? 
Not at all. en the city government of Baltimore 


was worse than it is to-day, when the ‘Plug Uglies’ 
and ‘Blood Tubs’ were a terror, the governmont was 
improved by adding to its functions a paid police and 
a paid fire department. Extension of functions within 
a proper sphere improves government, 
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“When civil-service reformers in New York come 
before the people with large and generous plans of 
reform, with a program including adequate school 
accommodations, strict enforcement of the compulsory 
education law, better sanitary measures, public owner- 
ship and management of gas and electric light plants, 
playgrounds for children, public parks in crowded 
sections, and strict enforcement of laws for the protec- 
tion of working children, and when leading citizens 
pledge themselves to these reforms, they will arouse 
an enthusiasm which will sweep the city. Austin, 

Texas, and several smaller places have 
recently been carried by large majori- 

Professor ties for practical, tangible reforms. A 

El part of the program in Austin was 

J: public water and electric lighting works, 

and the reform party ousted an opposi- 

tion which had been elected by a large 

majority. Itis estimated that one half of the voters 
changed their votes. 

“Another fundamental fact is that the program 
which I propose will, when carried out, arouse munic- 
ipal pride and self-respect. It willawaken what you 
may calla self-consciousness. Cities with us do not, 
as it were, respect themselves. They are like men 
who have lost their self-respect, while they are de- 
spised by private corporations, whose tool they be- 
come. 

“ Another fundamental fact, the last which may now 
be mentioned, is that you cannot separate local from 
national politics by merely talking about it. National 
poiitics are supreme in the minds of voters because 
they deal with real issues, like tariff reform, the silver 
question, pensions, federal election laws. When local 
politics come to mean what they should, when they in- 
volve easily understood issues of moment to all, then 
we will see less ‘ blind attachment to party and party 
candidates.’ ” 


While private corporations carry on larger 
functions than the city, they will employ the 
best men. While the city officials are inferior 
men, and the corporations can gain from and are 
dependent upon city legislation, corruption 
must result. Suchisthe argument of those who 
believe that the one way to purify the city is to 
enlarge its functions. For the details of this 
argument, however, see MuNICcIPALISM. 


(6) Soctal Reforms. 


For the details of these reforms see Epuca- 
TION ; MANUAL TRAINING; BATHs ; LAVATORIES ; 
TENEMENTS; Parks; STREET RAILWAYS; ‘TEM- 
PERANCE } CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS ; MuNICcIPAL- 
IsM, etc. The following program was laid by 
Professor R. T. Ely before the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Boston, December 4, 
1889. He said: 


“yz, Let me first mention the means of education 
which should be liberally provided, and which should, 
forthe most part, be gratuitously offered. I do not 
speak simply of schools of the lower grades, but of 
schools of all grades, and of much besides schools. I 
would thus broaden the way to success, and utilize all 
talent in the community. ‘With these schools I would 
establish a sifting process, so that only the more gifted 
should advance to higher grades. Such a scheme has 
already been working in New York State for some 
time. There are State scholarships, entitling the re- 
cipients to free tuition in Cornell University, and one 
of them is offered for competition in each assembly 
district each year. There are thus over soo all told. It 
may be that the ideal thing is a public educational 
system, comprising all grades of school up to and in- 
clusive of the university. ... But public education 
does not begin early enough for the needs of the city. 
The majority of children in cities are under bad home 
influences, and free kindergartens should bea part of 
the school system. It is all very well to talk about the 
work of the family, but what about the majority of 
children in large cities, for whom no wholesome family 
life exists? I have sometimes feared that my good 
friend, Dr. Dike, favored reactionary elements in not 
taking into account sufficiently the actual situation. 
Industrial training ought to be made important every- 
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where, and I note with satisfaction the progress it is 
making in Boston. Mr. Brace speaks of 

industrial schools as so Beet agency, for 

reforming the worst class of children in ion. 
cities, aad the experience of the Elmira Education 
Reformatory in New York shows that 

a majority even of young convicted F 
criminals can be reformed by it, when coupled with 
good discipline. We find that many criminals and 
paupers are uneducated and. untrained in any trade. 
The apprenticeship system 1s antiquated, and city 
dwellings furnish no opportunity for girls to learn 
womanly occupations. Preparation for life must for 
all come from the school; for the many it is the only 
place whence it:can come... .. 

“But our educational system should not cease to pro- 
vide for people when they leave school. Education 
ought to end only with life. This brings me to men- 
tion such educational facilities as free libraries, free 
reading-rooms within convenient distance of every 
part of the city, F gear p- in many cases attached to 
school houses, and open after school hours. : 

“ University-extension lectures ought to be provided, 
and Mr. Dewey, of New York, has been working on 
some large plans for extension lectures to be connected 
with the public schools of New York State, and to be 
conducted under the auspices of the Board of Regents. 
Private undertakings, like Chautauqua, could well 
supplement whatever public authority does. 

“Schoolhouses should be better utilized as gather- 
ing places for clubs, debating societies, and all bodies 
of men who would give guarantee of proper behavior. 
Open in the evening, they would help to counteract 
the baleful influences of the saloon. 

“ Art galleries and museums—which may multiply 
the value of pictures and other enjoyable articles a 
hundredfold, by rendering them accessible to all—may 
be mentioned under this general head, and, in my 
opinion, they ought all to be open on Sunday. I do 
not believe in leaving a free field to the devil every 
seventh day. . 

“Tt goes without the saying that religious education 
is an important part of all education, and that the 
Church should become more active than ever, and be- 
come tu a greater extent than at present a real people's 
Church. Church buildings also are not as fully utilized 
as they might be. 

“9, As a second item, and one closely conneeted, I 
mention playgrounds, parade grounds, play-rooms, 
and gymnasiums. I would include universal military 
drill for boys and young men. Experi- 
enced educators will tell you what are- 
markable coeney physical drill is for 
the cultivation of good morals; half of 
the wrong-doings of young rascals in 
cities is due to the fact that they have 
no innocent outlet for their animal spirits. 

‘““3, The third item is free public baths and public 
wash-houses, like those which in Glasgow have proved 
so successful. 

“4, The fourth item is public gardens and parks and 
good open-air music. 

“5. Very important in all large cities is an improve- 
ment of artisans’ dwellings, and the housing of the 
poor generally. All those who work among the poor 
speak about the great obstacle to reform and improve- 
ment found in rent. Mr. Barnett speaks of it as ab- 
sorbing a large proportion of the earnings of artisans— 
namely, the fourth of a regular income—and Mr. Brace 
speaks of it repeatedly. A lady working in connec- 
tion with the Charity Organization of Baltimore spoke 
of it thus a few days since in conversation : * Rent! Oh, 
that is the dreadful thing! The rent of the poor just 
goes on increasing all the time; so do their appetities ; 
but these have to wait, while the rent hasto be paid!’ 

“TI cannot speak of the many things which can be 
done and which are being done to improve the hous- 
ing of the poorer urban classes. One of the most 
promising reforms, it seems to me, is to obey the law 
and assess all unimproved city land up to its full value, 
the very last dollar of its value, and then exempt all 
new dwellings from taxation for a period of five years. 
A somewhat similar plan appears to have produced 
excellent results in Vienna. Of course, this alone is 
not sufficient. 

“6, My sixth item is complete mutnicipalization of 
markets and slaughter-houses, rendering food inspec- 
tion easier and more thorough. 

‘““7. The seventh item is organized medical relief. 
et ee ee — medicines. accessi- 
ble to the poor without a sacrifice of self- 
See . i olETespect ame 

8. Poor relief ought to be better organiz 
houses should be workhouses and pete iio Poi 


Hygiene. 
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£, . * 
_ be industrial schools. ... Any one may witnessin Ger- 
_ many the beneficial effects of an aroaare pension 
3 system. It is a great economy of resources, as small- 
5 er salaries are sufficient under a pension system; it 
diminishes poverty and pauperism, and thus relieves 
the public treasuries. It prevents anxiety, and checks 
the greed begotten of uncertainty, An extension of 
the principle of insurance is desirable for similar 
reasons. 

“9. The ninth item is improved sanitary legislation 
and administration, Great strides have already been 
made in this direction, but probably the urban death- 
tate among children of the poor under five years of 
_ age could still be reduced one half. 
¢ to. The next item is a better regulation of the 


poe er 
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liquor traffic where its suppression is impossible. I 
speak something better than high ashes 3a practi- 
em co 

“But temperance reform ought toinclude positive 
measures, as well as negative, and how effective posi- 
tive measures are, Mr. Brace’s book amply demon- 
strates. The use of town halls and school-rooms for 
political and other gatherings in England has proved 
a good temperance measure. Do not simply drive out 
the saloon—replace it. 

“a1. Municipal savings banks. 
have produce 
man cities. 


Such institutions 
most gratifying results in many Ger- 
epee should be invested in city bonds 
and other good securities. The investment in city 
bonds would tend to give depositors a realizing sense 
of what they have at stake in municipal government. 

“yo. Ownership and management by the city of 
natural monopolies of a local character, like electric 
lights, gas works, street-car lines, docks, etc. 

“T will not enumerate further items in this connec- 
tion, Ihavealready said that the individual force and 
energy of citizens should be used to inaugurate and 
carry out these reforms. I would utilize 
in a higher degree than heretofore 
the help of women. Police matrons 

ave done something for one class of 
our urban population in several Ameri- 
can cities, and in Glasgow lady health 
inspectors have proved an efficient ad- 
junct to the health department. Lady members of 
school boards have done good service in several cities. 

“ We should aiso have private associations of women 
to insist on the enforcement of law. Something has 
been done in New York by the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Association, which aims to secure enforce- 
ment of sanitary legislation and toinsist on a proper 
street-cleaning service. We ought also to have in 
every city ladies’ public educational associations, to 
stimulate the educational authorities and to see that 
the last letter of the law is obeyed; in New York, for 
instance, see that schoolhouses are provided for all 
children, aud that the compulsory educational law is 
enforced. 

** We should also have business men’s associations, 
clergymen’s associations, and the like, all to help to 
make the life of public servants who neglect their duty 
a burden to them. 

‘¢- Whence shall come the resources for these reforms? 
I have already given the answer. A moderate and 
conservative municipalism will provide resources. It 
is openly necessary. to utilize public resources. Comp- 


Municipali- 
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troller-Myers, of New York, recently said that he 
could pay all the expenses of the city government 
from dock rents, miscellaneous receipts, and the an- 


nual value of street car and other similar franchises. 
Berlin pays over 15 per cent, of its expenses from the 
rofits of gas works; Richmond, Va., when I last 
ooked at the report, about 7 per cent. We have 
also electric lighting as a source of revenue. Then we 
have plans which I have elsewhere described for 
securing a portion of the increment of city real estate 
for the public, and that without depriving any one of 
his property rights. Inheritances, and particularly 
collateral inheritances, may be taxed, and intestate 
collateral inheritances might be even abolished. Re- 
sources for every needed reform can be found in 
abundance whenever any honest search is made for 
them. We have yet no adequate idea of the public 
resources of a great city. : 
“Government is the God-given agency through 
which we must work. To many, I am aware, this is 
not a welcome word, but itisa true word. We may 
twist and turn as long as we please, but we are bound 
to come back to a recognition of this truth. Societies 
have failed. Society, particularly as organized in city 
councils or city governments, to adopt what is with us 
the more comprehensive designation, must recognize 
the work we want done as the concern of the com- 
munity, and must themselves doit, The most success- 
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ful work, says Barnett, after his long striving, is done 
by the education act, the poor law and other social- 
istic legislation, That that is the most successful work 
is also illustrated by the life and career of the seyenth 
Earl of maga ag who carried through Parliament 
legislation which has benefited millions of English- 
men. Ifsimply by touching a person you could con- 
fer a distinct benefit on the person touched, it would 
take you 20 years to benefit as many people as have 
been benefited by legislation chiefly due 
to this great philanthropist. Also the 
experience of Elberfeld, Berlin, and 
other German towns, so celebrated for 
the administration of charity, confirms 
what is here said. Their success is due 5 
to private cooperation with official work. ‘If nations 
had been ennobled by wars undertaken against an 
enemy, towns may be ennobled by work undertaken 
against the evils of poverty.’ 

“Societies have failed and will fail. They cannot, 
acting simply as societies, do the work. Their re- 
sources are inadequate, the territory they can cover is 
too small, and their pores is TaRHPRCiSAr, The Evan- 
gelical Alliance simply as such can never do the work. 
The Evangelical Alliance, like other societies, must put 
itself behind municipal government and recognize the 
reform and elevation of municipal government as one of 
the chief features of its work. It must strive to establish 
among us truecitiesofGod. Thereis plenty of room for 
the individual and for individual activity. Not all the 
work can be done by government, altho without 
government very little can be accomplished. But, in 
addition to strictly private work, there is room for any 
amount of individual work in stimulating official 
work. and in cooperation with official work. . . . 

“Tt takes a great effort and persistent, unflagging 
zeal to keep alive a few industrial schools like those 
which Mr. Brace has established in New York. He 
has my admiration for his great work, but I cannot 
help asking the question, If alittle more energy had 
been used in stimulating public authorities and co- 
operating with them, would not greater things have 
been accomplished? Shameful, incredibly disgraceful 
as it may be tothe authorities of New York City, 14,- 
ooo children in that city were this fall turned from the 
doors of the public schools because there was not room 
for them, ow, with 200 children to a school, it would 
take 7o private schools to educate these children, 
whereas the energy and zeal necessary to support ro 
such schools expended in enlightening the public and 
stimulating the conscience of the municipal authori- 
ties would have rendered this criminal record an im- 
possibility.” 

Says Rev. Mr. Barnett, after17 years in East London: 

‘“The first practical work is to rouse the town coun- 
cils to the sense of their powers; to make them feel 
that their duty is not to protect the pockets of the rich 
(by reducing taxes and turning children away from 
public schools, as in New York), but to save the peo- 
ple.” And ‘the care ofthe people isthe care of the 
community and not of any philanthropic section.” 
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CIVIC CHURCH, THE.—A movement 
originated and directed mainly by W. T. Stead 
(g.v.), the London journalist. It aims to secure 
the organization and cooperation of all philan- 
thropic workers in every community, At pres- 
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ent it is little more than an unrealized ideal ; 
but its purpose and principles are so directly in 
the line of social reform, that we give it here as 
complete a description as possible. To give Mr. 
Stead’s own words, and the reasons upon which 
he based his conception of a civic church, he 
writes: ‘‘ The great want of the age is a church 
—a church which will not be a mere sect, but a 
real church, a working church, a church coex- 
tensive with the community in which it exists ; 
a church which, like the old Church, has the 
power of excommunication, and exercises it ; a 
church which embraces the whole range of hu- 
man life, and which influences all the affairs of 
life, alike in personal conduct and in affairs of 
municipal and national government. Until we 
can constitute a church which will somehow or 
other do the things which the old Church used 
to do, and which the modern Church largely 
shirks doing, we shall never get the key of the 
solution of the social problem.’’ ‘The funda- 
mental idea, therefore, of the civic Church is 
that of intelligent and fraternal cooperation of 
all those who are in earnest about making men 
and things better than they are to-day. Specu- 
lative or religious differences would exclude no 
one frommembership. It would not necessarily 
antagonize the existing Christian churches, but 
would bear the same relation to them that the 
main drain of a city bears to the wash-basins of 
private families. It would be distinctively 
Christian in that it accepts the example and 
teaching of Jesus Christ as authoritative, and 
adopts as its motto self-sacrifice for the wel- 
fare of others. Its demand is that every indi- 
vidual life must be helpful to the community, 
and that the community place no stumbling- 
blocks in the way of individual development. 
The ultimate object of the civic Church is the 
reconstitution of human society through the 
brotherly cooperation of all who are willing to 
take trouble to promote the welfare of others. 
The field of its operations is the whole range of 
the life of man, and especially so far as it touches 
the life of his brother man. Practically, it is 
the spiritual counterpart of the town council, 
and is to be established in every large center of 
population on the principle, ‘‘One town, one 
Church.’” It is composed of representatives 
and delegates from all the churches and all or- 
ganizations that seek the good of the com- 
munity. The civic Church would thus bring 
all moral and philanthropic institutions into sym- 
pathetic communication with one another; it 
would energize separate organizations and unify 
all moral forces. Necessarily it would become 
an electoral center, a ‘‘ moral caucus.’’ It would 
keep moral questions to the front in all times of 
election, prevent the nomination of dishonest 
and immoral candidates, and endeavor to elect 
conscience as the spiritual mayor of the town. 
The duties of the civic Church may be consid- 
So as relating to the various stages of human 
ife. 


I. To Tur INFANT, 


The civic Church would begin with the child 
before its birth. It would insist upon thre infi- 
nite responsibility of parentage, and an improve- 
ment in ordinary ante-natal conditions. Lying- 
in hospitals would be established, and healthy 
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homes for foundlings. The civic Church would 
demand that every cid be accorded the right _ 
to two legal parents. The nourishment of young 
children would be inquired into ; the créche or 
something better would be established where 
necessary ; cruelty to children would be pre- 
vented, and child insurance investigated. 


II. To THE CHILD. 


The civic Church would seek to secure to every 
child its natural play-time, and prevent early 
child labor. It would endeavor to provide parks 
or buildings in which city children might play. 
The education of children would not be over- 
looked ; kindergartens would be established and 
school walls brightened with pictures. Home- 
less children would be removed from work- 
houses and distributed where possible among 
the childless homes. Toys and picture-books 
would be collected from the wealthier families 
and placed in the homes of the alleys and slums. 


Ill. To tHe Yours. 


A system of scholarships is proposed which 
would enable the poorest student to graduate 
from the University. The civic Church would 
use all its influence to provide for young men 
and young women reading-rooms, evening 
classes, rooms and open places for recreation, 
bathing-houses, gymnasiums, etc. It would 
devise some means of instructing boys and girls 
ripening into maturity regarding the simple 
physiological truth about their own bodies. 
The housing of young people who have come 
alone to the large cities would be the object of 
much endeavor. 


IV. To THE ADULT. 


As to the services which the civic Church 
might render to the adult citizen, Mr. Stead has 
prepared a catalogue of possible and helpful 
reforms which we here append. 


THE ADULT AS A CITIZEN. 


1. The education of the householder as to his civie 
and national responsibilities. 

2. The stimulating of an intelligent interest in politi- 
cal and municipal issues. 

3. The keeping moral issues to the front, as caucuses 
keep party issues. 

4. The representation of the unrepresented, whether 
women, children, paupers, or subject races. 

5. The cultivation of patriotism and the religion of 
citizenship. 

6. The stemming the tide of national hatreds, and 
claiming justice even for the enemy. 

7. The formation of volunteer corps. 

8. The establishment of life and fire brigades. 


THE ADULT AS A WORKER, 

1. The development of self-reliance and mutual help 
by the formation of trade-unions. 

2. The shortening of excessive hours of labor. 
: ; The enforcement of the laws for the protection of 
abor. 

4. The encouragement of industrial arbitration. 

5. The promotion of copartnership between em- 
ployers and employed. 

6. The appointment of women inspectors for women 
workers, , 

7. The prevention of sweating. 

8. The payment of sailors’ wages before leaving ship. 


THE ADULT IN SICKNESS, 


. Provident dispensaries. 
. Hospitals—general, infectious, and convalescent. 
. Health lectures. 
. Sick nurses, 
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5. Medical comforts. 

6. Change of air for convalescents. 
7. oo hospitals. 

8. Blind asylums. 

9. Deaf and dumb institutions. 

o. Lunatic asylums. 


THE ADULT IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


x. Women on Boards of Guardians. 

2. Brabazon scheme for employment of aged. 
3- Decoration of walls of wards. q 

4. Library for inmates. 

5. Supply of papers and magazines. 

6. Constant supply of visitors. 

7. Occasional excursions and treats. 

8. Handkerchiefs and night-gowns for the bedridden. 
9. Tobacco and snuff for the aged. 
zo. Lantern and other entertainments. 
11. Music, instrumental and vocal. 


THE ADULT AT LEISURE. 
1. A minimum of public-houses, and those well con- 
ducted. 
2. Saturday night and Sunday closing. 
3. Clubs for men and women—temperance hotels. 
4. Free library and reading-rooms. 
5. Popular social evenings in board schools. 
6. Good theatre and decent music-hall. 
7. Bands in parks. 
8. The preservation of open spaces. 
9g. Shade-trees and seats in streets. 
to. Kiosks, lavatories, and drinking fountains in 
Streets. 
11. Lantern lectures. 
12. University extension lectures. 
13. Museums and art galleries. 
14. Open churches and organ recitals. 


THE ADULT IN BUSINESS. 


t. Honest friendly societies. 

2. Old age pensions, 

3- Advisory council ve investments. 

4. Trade protection societies. 

5. Cooperative societies. 

6. The poor man’s banker—Monts de Piété—popular 
banks. 

7. The providing of adequate drinking fountains 
and lavatories in workshops and factories. 

8. The establishment of the six days’ working week. 

g. Dining-halls with music. 


THE ADULT OUT OF WORK. 


. Establishment of labor registries. 

. The creation of labor colonies. 

The direction of emigration. 

The improvement of casual wards. 
The organization of charitable relief. 
Temporary work for the unemployed. 
The development of cottage industries. 
. Every man his allotment. 


THE ADULT AT HOME. 
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episcopate. But it is coming nearer than an 
ideal in many English towns, where the idea 
has been adopted and the principles put in 
practice. Every attempt as yet along the lines 
of the civic Church program has resulted in a 
marked strengthening and energizing of the 
forces of reform. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. —In the 
United States, civil service reform is under- 
stood to mean a reformation in the method of 
selecting public officials who hold appointive 
positions. At present the majority of public ap- 
pointments are liable to be made upon the “spoils 
system’’ (g.v.), or by favor rather than from rea- 
son of special fitness of the appointee. Civil 
service reformers seek by various means to 
make fitness the first test of officials, and to 
make them more truly servants of the public by 
making them less dependent on the good will 
of an individual for their appointment to and 
tenure of official positions. 

The system of appointment by favor—or 
‘“patronage,’’ as it is well called—tho practised 
previously in New York and some other States, 
did not appear in America in national politics 
until during the administration of President 
Jackson, who used the power vested in him to 
arbitrarily dismiss the holders of appointive 
positions and distribute the offices among his 
own supporters. Previous to that time all offices 
except those with specified limit of tenure were 
practically held during good behavior, and so 
rarely were civil service officials removed that 
during the first 40 years the total was but 70. 
In 1820 an act was passed whereby the tenure 
of office by all who were charged with receipt 
and disbursement of public moneys was limited 
to four years—the object being to reduce the 
opportunity of fraud. It had, however, a fur- 
ther effect, which was viewed with much appre- 
hension by Thomas Jefferson and other far-see- 
ing statesmen. It placed a multitude of. official 
positions at the disposal of the President, and 
with such opportunity it would be almost im- 
possible torefrain from using the power for per- 
sonal or party advantage. ‘Their apprehensions 
were only too well founded ; for when Presi- 


ts priest of slums, ag ah dwellings. dent Jackson took office it was openly declared 
2 ao. a deip§ Sf that the public offices were the spoils of the 
4. Free baths and washhouses. : great Democratic victory, and the spoils be- 
be; A garden for every home, if it is only a window- longed to the victors. When the offices had 
ag i by the partisans of one side, it was 
. Ch t t by tram and rail. been filled by Pp > i 
S Se ira (dnc oeaoe, only to be expected that there would be retalia- 
8. Visitors for doss-houses. tion, and a new set of partisan office-holders ap- 
ae eogenative homes. pointed when their opponents gained power. 
THE ADULT IN DEATH. Than this, nothing could be more demoraliz- 
1. Homes for the dying. ing ; the politicians and the questions they dis- 
2 | icine poles cussed inevitably lost quality, the partisans in 
“ "MISCELLANEOUS. office having an eye to retaining their office, and 
x. Enforcing the law against gambling. their opponents looking forward to being able 
2, Discouraging prostitution. to supplant them, the motive being the ‘' spoils 
3- ae oer gi siti a rather than principles. As a natural seqnenae 
As Enforcement of law against smoke. politics began to be regarded as a eee C0) 
6. Preventing the pollution of rivers. making a livelihood ; and ‘‘ assessments’ (see 
ee ee peison. ASSESSMENTS) were levied on the office-holders, 
8. Prison-gate brigade. 4 iz : : 
0. ee ao Vantec and inebriate asylums. which they would be practically peer to 
zo. Country holidays. pay, as their quota of the expense of an election 
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. Pilgrimages—historical and religious. 


Such is the ideal of the civic Church ; its real- 
ization would establish a kind of humanitarian 


campaign which should maintain their party in 


office. a : 
This system of ‘‘ spoils,’’ as it is called, which 
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permeates practically the whole of the United 
States politics, federal, State, and municipal, is 
the direct razson a’étre of the ‘‘ machine poli- 
tics,’’ with the ‘‘ bosses,”’ ‘‘rings,’’and all the 
chicanery and fraud which have gone to make 
the term ‘‘ politician’ a byword of scorn. 

When the principle of appointment and tenure 
of office by ‘“‘ favor’’ became general, it soon be- 
came evident that the President would have to 
share the ‘‘patronage’’ with Congress. The 
result was that each Congressman of the Presi- 
dent’s party began to have chief control of the 
appointments in his State or district. This 
privilege soon came to be looked upon as a 
‘‘right”’ pertaining to the position—a doctrine 
still largely held. 

Under the ‘‘spoils system’’ the abuse of power 
became so flagrant that several proposals were 
made to remedy the evil, and in 1853 an act was 
passed prescribing examinations for certain offi- 
cial positions. This, however, soon degenerated 
into afarce. With the rapid increase of federal 
offices, due to opening up new territory after the 
war, the abuses became even more intolerable. 
In 1867 Mr. T. A. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, in- 
troduced into Congress a bill looking toward 
civil service reform, and by 1871 public senti- 
ment was strong enough to bring about the 
passing of a law by which the President was 
authorized to make civil service rules and to re- 
quire test examinations. ‘The leader in the agi- 
tation was the Hon. George William Curtis 
(g.v). President Grant established a system of 
competitive examinations, under the direction of 
a civil service commission, and made Mr. Cur- 
tis chairman. The results were beneficial in 
every way. Silas W. Burt, in the New York 
custom house, and T. L. James and Henry G. 
Pearson, in the New York Post Office, worked re- 
form, but not to the liking of the supporters of 
“natronage’’ politics, and Congress soon refused 
appropriations for it ; its work was consequent- 
ly suspended, and it proved of little value except 
in paving the way for amore complete measure. 
About the same time competitive examinations 
were commenced by the Naval Officer at New 
York, and the custom house at that place gradu- 
ally came to adopt the system with excellent 
effect ; but this was a merely local attempt and 
not required by law. Notwithstanding Grant's 
message to Congress, urging the support of the 
commission, atithorized in 1871, the messages of 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur calling for an effi- 
cient measure to reform the- civil service, and 
executive orders forbidding political assessments 
(which orders soon became dead letters), noth- 
ing was accomplished till the latter part of 1882. 
Then a bill (often known as the Pendleton Bill) 
was introduced by a Democrat, Senator Pendle- 
ton, for reforming the civil service. It was ap- 
proved by President Arthur, es 16, 1883. 
This bill prohibited all political assessments and 
the appointment of more than two members of 
the same family to public office. It created a 
civil service commission, consisting of three per- 
sons, not more than two from one political arty, 
to be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The rules framed by the com- 
mission for carrying out the purposes of the act 
are subject to the approval of the President. 
The act applies to offices of more than so per- 
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sons in the departments at Washington, and in 
the customs and postal departments, with such 
exceptions as heads of departments, confiden- 
tial clerks, etc. 

This act was amended in 1884, so as to make 
it mandatory in all cities with a population of 
20,000 and over. According to an article by 
Theodore Roosevelt, the prominent civil service 
reformer, and long one of the commissioners 
(in Scrzbner’s Monthly, August, 1895) : 


“From the beginning of the present System each 
President of the United States has been its friend, but 
no President has been a radical civil service reformer. 
Presidents Arthur, Harrison, and Cleveland have all 
desired to see the service extended and to see the law 
well administered. No one of them has felt willing or 
able to do all that the reformers asked, or to pay much 
heed to their wishes, save as regards that portion of 
the service to which the law actually applied. Each 
has been a sincere party man, who has felt strongly on 
such questions as those of the tariff, of finance, and of 
our foreign policy, and each has been obliged to con- 
form more or less closely to the wish of his party asso- 
ciates and fellow etd leaders, and of course these 
party leaders and the party politicians generally 
wished the offices to be distributed as they had been 
ever since Andrew Jackson became President. In 
consequence the offices outside the protection of the 
law have still been treated under every administration 
as patronage, to be disposed of in the interests of the 
dominant party. ... 

“The advance has been made purely on two lines, 
that is, by better enforcement of the law, and by inclu- 
sion under the law, or under some system similar in 
its operations, of a portion of the service previously 
administered in accordance with the spoils theory. 
Under President Arthur the first classification was 
made, which included 14,000 places. Under President 
Cleveland, during his first term, the limits of the classi- 
fied service were extended by the inclusion of 7000 
additional places. During President Harrison’s term 
the limit was extended by the inclusion of about 8000 
places; and hitherto, during President Cleveland’s 
second term, by the inclusion of some 6000 places; in 
addition to which the natural growth of the service 
has been such that the total number of offices now 
classified is over 40,000. . . . 

‘“By the inclusion of the railway mail service, the 
smaller free delivery offices, the Indian school service, 
the internal revenue service, and other less important 
branches, the extent of the public service which is 
under the protection of the law has been more than 
doubled, and there are now nearly 50,000 employees of 
the Federal Government who have been withdrawn 
from the degrading influences that rule under the 
‘spoils system.’ This of itself is a great success anda 
great advance, tho, of course, it ought only to spur 
us on to renewed effort. In the fall of 1804 the people 
of the State of New York, by popular vote, put into 
their constitution a provision providing for a merit 
system in the affairs of the State and its municipalities ; 
and the following spring the great city of Chicago 
voted, by an overwhelming majority, in favor of apply- 
ing in its municipal affairs the advanced and radical 
Civil Service Reform law which had already passed 
the Illinois Legislature.” 

In Massachusetts the system has become quite firmly 
established. 

The success of the movement has been very largely 
due to the activity of the Civil Service Reform League. 
Such an association was formed in New York about 
1876. It did not long endure, but in 1880 was revived 
under the presidency of Mr. Curtis. Other associa- 
tions were formed in Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere, and in August, 1881, these associations 
met at Newport and formed a National Civil Service 
Reform League, under the presidency of Mr. Curtis 
and then of the Hon. Carl Schurz, 


In May, 1896, President Cleveland went still 
further, and included practically all the 85,200 
Federal employees under the civil service law, 
thus completing the reform in the Federal ser- 
vice. This will mean that with the exception 
of a few heads of departments all public servants 
will have to prove their fitness by passing an 
open competitive examination as to their knowl- 
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edge of and ability to undertake the special 
work of the position they seek to fill. It is also 
proposed that the practical ability of the candi- 
date be tested by making the appointment only 
a provisional one for a specified time, after 
which, if he prove satisfactory, the appoint- 
ment to be permanent, subject to good be- 
havior. 

Competitive examinations are opposed by 
some civil service réformers on the ground that 
they may at times debar those really most fit for 
the positions by giving mere ability to ‘‘ cram’’ 
for an examination an advantage over more 
solid merit and efficiency. The method of selec- 
tion advocated by many who oppose the com- 
petitive examination is to leave it in the hands 
of the head of each department, but ensuring 
fitness by taking away the power of arbitrary 
dismissal, making the tenure of office for a fixed 
term, thus making the head of the department 
careful in his own interest to appoint those whom 
his experience would show to be most efficient. 

Concerning the next important step in civil 
service reform in the United States, Mr. A. R. 
Kimball writesin 7e Outlook (May, 1894) that 
in a debate of the previous winter 


“ Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, touched upon the 
weak spot of the present law—the spot which is attract- 
ing the attention and centering the discussion of all 
actively interested in civil service reform—when he 
said: ‘The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Gal- 
linger) made a point in regard to the injustice of ar- 
bitrary promotions, reductions, and removals. The 
point is very well made. There are arbitrary promo- 
tions, reductions, and removals, and the reason for 
these injustices to meritorious clerks arises from the 
fact that neither promotions nor reductions nor re- 
movals come within the scope of the law in any re- 
spect ; they remain within the range of favoritism and 
patronage. That is the reason why they bristle with 
injustice at every point.’ That it was the intention of 
the framers of the law to leave promotions, reductions, 
and removals at the mercy of partisanship was ex- 

ressly stated by Senator Cockrell, who was in the 
Enainks when the law was passed. He said: ‘It was 
intended, and was so declared by Dorman B. Eaton 
and others, who wrote in regard to the proposed law, 
simply to guard the entrance into office, and had no- 
thing to do with the back door, or exit. It protected 
no man in office. It was simply to relieve the depart- 
ments and all from the pressure of appointments and 
changes in subordinate positions in the departments, 
and to make a test of fitness and quatification for those 
places before appointments were made.’ .. ._ , 

“The ‘injustices’ to ‘meritorious clerks,’ with which 
the practical operation of the law ‘ bristles,’as Senator 
Lodge put it, owing to the fact that it governs appoint- 
ments simply, and not promotions, reductions, and re- 
movals, are constantly illustrated.... | 

“The spoilsman who wants to substitute a man 
‘with a pull’ for a good man holding a given place 
sends for a list of eligibles, with the announcement 
that a certain removal is to be made, ‘for the good of 
the service,’ of course. If the spoilsman’s man is on 
the list of eligibles, why, the substitution is made at 
once. If not, the civil service people are informed that 
it has been decided ‘not to make that change just at 
present.’ Then the spoilsman waits until he thinks his 
man is on the eligible list all right. The process is re- 
peated until the man ‘witha pull’ getsthe job. | 

“The next step, then, in reform, obviously, is to 
limit the absolute power of removal as now exercised 
by heads of departments. This is what is aimed at in 
the proposed Letter-carriers’ Tenure-of-office Bill, a 
bill approved by Theodore Roosevelt, who writes that 
the letter-carriers, ‘I am glad to say, realize that the 
only trouble with the Civil Service Law is that it does 
not go far enough. The commission should have 
much more power than it has now, so as to prevent 
dismissals for partisan reasons, and to allow every 
public servant a chance to see any charges made 
against him and to be heard in his own defense before 
he is dismissed.’ The Buffalo Express strongly states 
the argument for the bill: ‘The Lxgress has never 
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regarded the privilege of unlimited removal as any- 
thing but a concession to the spoilsmen, which may 
have been politic in the early days of the reform, but 
which the movement is now strong enough to aban. 
don. Why should the entrance to the civil service 
be carefully guarded and the exit left wide open? It 
is absurd and unjust to require a man to undergo 
Severe tests before he receives an appointment, and 
then to give him no guaranty of retaining it during 
good behavior.’ ... 

“But the argument is not wholly with the advocates 
of the change, even from the reform standpoint. The 
Civil Service Chronicle, of Indianapolis, whose stand- 
ing as an able and zealous advocate of reform is not 
open to question, says, in discussing the Letter-car- 
riers’ Bill: ‘The executive department should have 
the power of dismissal; this is essential to discipline 
and efficiency. The Civil Service Law is right in this 
respect. It is true that heads of offices take a mean 
and dishonest advantage of this power, as was done in 
Topeka, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, and elsewhere. 
The remedy for that is public opinion and punishment 
by the President. Information, however, is an abso- 
lute necessity, and to this end the Civil Service Com- 
mission should have power to investigate every 
change in the public service within its charge, and to 
report the facts. Upon such facts public opinion and 
the President could act, and the time would speedil 
come when heads of offices would be ashamed to tric 
employees out of their places. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat that every dismissed employee should be entitled 
at the time to an honest and fairly complete written 
statement of reasons, and that those reasons should be 
a part of the office records.’ 

“The question of the next step in civil service re- 
form—a question which is likely to attract no small 
share of public attention in the immediate future— 
amounts simply to this: Isit better to impair, possibly, 
to some small extent, the efficiency of governmént de- 
partments by depriving executive officers of the abso- 
lute power of removal? or is it ‘better to leave ‘meri- 
torious clerks’ at the mercy of partisanship, when the 
removal of such clerks, and the consequent defiance of 
the spirit of reform, must also impair the morale and 
efficiency of the service? If one were sure of the in- 
terposition of that public opinion on which the Czvz7 
Service Chronicle counts, it would be easy to accept its. 
view. But public opinion is slow to.be aroused to the 
point of making itself felt. Meanwhile, the artificial 
checks which represent the best public opinion are its 
surest protection, even if at times they prove hamper- 
ing and obstructive. For these reasons it seems prob- 
able that a majority of civil service reformers will 
come to agree with Mr. Roosevelt in his view of the 
wisdom of limiting the absolute power of removal.” 


The English civil service was, in earlier times, 
in a condition of political corruption which dif- 
fered chiefly from the “‘ spoils system’’ of the 
United States in the fact that the civil servants. 
were more the tools of those in power and much 
less responsible as accomplices. It probably 
reached the worst point during the reign of 
James II., who, Macaulay says, ‘‘ was deter- 
mined to keep in public employment only such 
gentlemen as should be disposed to support his. 
policy. ... Thecommissioners of customs and 
excise were ordered to attend His Majesty at 
the treasury. ‘Then he demanded from them to 
support his policy, and directed them to re- 
quire a similar policy from all their subordi- 
nates.”’ 

In every town and village the court used its. 
power, tampering with the elections of members. 
of Parliament and all public officers, with the 
result that when the revolution of 1688 ousted 

ames II. and called William of Orange to the 
English throne, ‘‘ with rare exceptions all those 
in office and all those connected with the court 
or politics were seething sources of corrup- 
tion.” 

Even with the new dynasty, tho some re- 
forms were made, the ‘spoils system”’ still con- 
tinued to dominate civil service, the only change 
being that instead of the king being the sole 
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source of appointments, they were largely be- 
stowed as rewards for party zeal in the interests 
of the dominant political party of the time. In 
1782 an administration was elected pledged to 
certain reforms in the civil service, but it was 
not till 1855 that any real reform was accom- 
plished. An order in Council was then adopt- 
ed, whereby for certain offices the candidates 
had to pass a competitive examination, and the 
position bestowed for merit quite irrespective 
of party politics. Despite the most strenuous 
opposition from the friends of the old system of 
patronage, the new reform, started chiefly as an 
experiment, was so successful that in 1870 the 
system of competitive examination and appoint- 
ment for merit was made to apply throughout 
the whole of the English civil service. 

References: Dorman B. Eaton’s Czvzl Service in 
Great Britain: A History of Abuses and Reforms, and 
their ae upon American Politics (Harpers, New 
York, 1880); Publications of the National Crvil Service 
Reform League (William Potts, Secretary, 56 Wall 
Street, New York City); articles by H. C. Lodge, Cen- 
tury, October, 1890; by Theodore Roosevelt, Az/antic, 
February, 1895, and Scrzbner’s, August, 1895. (See also 
CORRUPTION ; MUNICIPAL REFORM; CURTIS; ROOSE- 
VELT, etc.) ; 

CLARK, JOHN B., was born in Providence, 
R. I., in 1847, and educated at the public high 
school, Brown University (two years), Amherst 
College (two years), Heidelberg University, and 
University of Ztirich (about two and one half 
years). He received the degrees of A.M. and 
Ph.D. at Amherst. He traveled as student and 
tourist in France, England, Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland, returning to America in 1875. 
He became Professor of Political Economy and 
History at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. ; 
Professor of History and Political Science at 
Smith College, 1881-92 ; Professor of Political 
Economy at Amherst College in 1892-1895, and 
is now Professor of Political Economy at Colum- 
bia College. He has been Lecturer on Economic 
Theory at Johns Hopkins University since 1892, 
andis (1895) President of the American Economic 
Association. His writings are: Philosophy of 
Wealth; Capital and Its Earnings (a mono- 
graph of the American Economic Association) ; 
Modern Distributive Process (written jointly 
with Professor F. H. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr 
and Columbia); Wages (a monograph of the 
American Economic Association, written joint- 
ly with Mr. Stuart Wood, of Philadelphia) ; arti- 
cles in the Yale Review, the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economies, the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, and 
La Revue a@’ Economie Politique (Paris), and 
other magazines. 


CLARKE, WILLIAM, was born at Nor- 
wich, England. He graduated at Cambridge 
University (Historical Tripos), 1876; he gave 
political lectures throughout England, and grad- 
ually worked into journalism. He wrote articles 
in the British Quarterly Review, Contempo- 
rary Review, North American Review, Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, English lllustrated 
Magazine, and New England Magazine. 
He wrote for the Star and Echo of London, 
and became connected with the London Daily 
Chronicle in 1890 ; he edited Mazzini’s Essays 
and also Polztical Orations for the Camelot 
Series ; wrote a critical work on Walt WAit- 
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man for Sonnenschein’s Social Science Series ; 
and the essay on The Industrial Basis in 
Fabian Essays on Socialism. A prominent 
member of the Fabian Society, he was a dele- 
gate to the Paris Labor Congress in 1889. He 
is widely known in the United States by his 
letters on social and political subjects, published 
mainly in Zhe Outlook, and by his lectures 
delivered in Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
elsewhere, since published in the Vew Lnug- 
land Magazine. 

CLARKSON, THOMAS (1760-1846), was 
one of the most persistent and influential of 
English abolitionists. He commenced his life- 
work in 1825, while at Cambridge, by writing a 
prize essay against the principle of slavery. He 
secured the cooperation of Wilberforce (9.v.), 
who undertook the parliamentary campaign. 
Clarkson became one of the leading members 
in the anti slavery society formed in 1823. His 
benevolence led him to take part in many other 
philanthropic endeavors, most notably in pro- 
viding homes for sailors in the English seaport 
towns. Among his many anti-slavery publica- 
tions are the following : Assay on the mag er: 
of the African Slave-trade ; History of the. 
Abolition of the African Slave-trade,; The 
Cries of Africa to the Inhabitants of Europe ; 
and also the Grzevances of our Mercantile Sea- 
men a National and Crying Evil. 


CLEARING HOUSES are institutions 
where the settlement of mutual claims, espe- 
cially of banks, are effected by the payment of 
differences called balances. To the clearing 
house are sent all checks and drafts upon banks 
or other mercantile houses, and when all are in, 
each bank pays over or receives the difference 
between the checks or drafts it has brought in 
and the checks or drafts that have been brought 
in against it. It thus enables large quantities 
of accounts to be settled in an easy and expedi- 
tious way. The system originated in London 
between 1750 and 1770. In the United States it 
was not introduced till 1852, but since this date 
has had a very large development. In 1890 
there were 60 clearing houses, with some 700 
members. The Paris Chamber of Compensa- 
tion was established in 1872. In England the 
system has been applied in a Produce Clearing 
House, and more recently ina Railway Clearing 
House. (See COMMERCE.) 


har aes LESLIE. See Lestir, THomas 


CLIFFORD, JOHN, was born in Sawley, 
Derbyshire, in 1836, and at the age of 11 worked 
in a factory near Nottingham. At the age of 
14 he was received into the Baptist Church, and 
soon became a student of the General Baptist 
College. In 1862 he took charge of the Praed 
Street Baptist Church, in London, of which 
church he is still pastor, altho the growth of the 
congregation has compelled the removal to the 
present chapel in Westbourne Park. In con- 
nection with his work Dr. Clifford pursued 
studies and took degrees and honors at London 
University. He has added an educational in- 
stitute to his own church, where 1500 names 
stand enrolled in various classes. Dr. Clifford 
is known to-day for his active interest in social 
reform, his pulpit being open to Tom Man and 
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other socialists. He was one of the founders 
and is now president of the Christian Socialist 
League (¢.v.). His address on The Effect of 
Socialism on Personal Character has been 
printed as a Christian socialist tract. 

CLUBS. See Workinc Men’s Crus ; Work- 
ING GiRxis’ CLuss; Women’s CLuss. 

COAL INDUSTRY.—(See also Mines AnD 
Mininc.) It is not known when coal first came 
into use for household and industrial consump- 
tion. It seems to have been used in England 
at least as early as 825 A.p , and probably long 
before this. It forms to-day one of the most 
important, if not the most important, branch of 
mining. According to Mulhall, the production 
from 1801-89 has been as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Approximate | 55 pe 
alue. 


No. of Tons. 


ie 
| $10,640,000,000 
3,280,000,000 


5,406,000,000 
1,Q12,000,000 


Germany Oeveeseccactecs 1,662,000,000 2,195,000,000 
PPERWEGS 6 occas nweersicce 646,000,000 1,565,000,000 
Lor eee xen 621,000,000 1,250,000,000 
PRI ig asin cine sm nian 438,000,000 460,000,000 
Ce ee ne rome | 59,000,000 95,000,000 
NE RIROTIS, cc cics canst eee et 342,000,000 603,000,000 

LE Ee re 11,086,000,000 $20,090,000,000 


The area of the world’s coal fields, according to the 
same authority, is, in square miles: 

China and Japan, 200,000; United States, 194,000; 
India, 35,000; Russia, 27,000; Great Britain, 9,000 ; Ger- 
many, 3,600; France, 1,800; Belgium, Spain, and other 
countries, 1,400. ‘Total, 471,800. 

The coal fields of China, Japan, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, and India contain apparently 303,000,- 
000,000 tons, which is enough for 7oo years, at present 
rate of consumption. If to the above be added the 
coal fields in the United States, Canada, and other 
countries, the supply will be found ample for 1000 
years, and probably for a vastly longer period. 

The present production of coal, according to the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1895, is: 


/ Tons. | Value. 
United Kingdom (1893).....-. | 16453255795 $279,049,040 
United States (1892) ......... | 160,088,295 207,637,139 
Germany (1893).--..------ -- | 73s909,000 | = cevece 
IPTANCE (1802)... occocscceresns- ye ky ed eee 
Belgium (1803) -. -ncccccerroes | 19,411,000 36,281,250 


ee ee eee 
According to the eleventh census, the product of the 

United States in 1889 was, in short tons Of 2,000 Ibs. : 

SE ia "ar a 


STATES. Tons. STATES. Tons. 
elabatnta 2. c.c-s | 3)378,484 ||Nebraska and 
Arkansas........ | 279584 Dakotas....... 30,307 
California and) New Mexico..... 486,983 

Oregon .......- | 186,179 |}OhioO.. = «..++.-, 95976787 
Colorado. ... ...| 2,360,536 || Pennsylvania : 
Georgia & North! Anthracite..... 453544,970 

CALOUNG ccicc00s 226,156 || Bituminous... .}36,174,089 
MUNHOIS. 255 5 s0eev 12,104,272 || Tennessee... ... 1,925,689 
Indiana........+. | 2,845,057 || LEXAS. .+-.ceeeees 128,216 
Indian Territory| 732,832 ||Utah........ ‘ 236,601 
Towa.......--+--+| 4,001,704 || Virginia ; 
Kansas... 24230,763 Anthracite. ... 2,817 
Kentucky .. 253991755 Bituminous....| 865,786 
Maryland .......-. 2,939)715 || Washington...... 9935724 
Michigan ........ 67,431 || West Virginia...| 6,231,880 
MISSOUTL © <<a <4 2,567,823 || Wyoming........ 1,388,947 
Montana.......-- 363,301 


he ee a er 
Total product, 1889, short tons, 140,730,288, equivalent 
to 125,652,056 long tons of 2,240 Ibs, 
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In Great Britain the principal coal fields lie 
(in the order named as to size) in South Wales, 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, Northumberland 
and Durham, Scot, Lancashire, and 


Cheshire. In Europe, the princi- 
pal coal fields lie in a line through- _—‘ Great 
out the north of France and Bel- Britain. 


gium, in the easterly district of 

Silesia and Russia, and in basins 

in Southern and Central France, Saxony, and 
Bohemia. The collieries of Northumberland and 
Durham hold the first place among the English 
mines, and their colliers belong to the aristoc- 
racy of labor. Before organization among them, 
however, their condition was pitiable in the ex- 
treme, as can be seen in the evidence collected 
in the Royal Commission’s report on the Condz- 
tion of the Children Employed in Mines in 
1842. As a result, the early efforts at improv- 
ing their condition were attended with bitter 
and tumultuous contests, and strikes were fre- 
quent. A national miners’ association sprang 
up in 1843, and at its conference, in Glasgow, 
in 1844, 70,000 men were represented. Never- 
theless, after a disastrous strike in that year it 
broke down, and there was no effective organi- 
zation till a national union was established in 
1863, mainly owing to the efforts of Alexander 
Macdonald (g.v.), who was for 15 years the 
miners’ trusted leader. Under his lead the 
miners agitated for an eight-hour bill for boys, 
but not formen. The principle of the Durham 
and Northumberland miners, who controlled 
the union at this time, as distinguished from 
those of other counties, has always been to at- 
tempt to gain higher wages and shorter hours 
through trade-union effort rather than through 
legislation. Macdonald’s own aim, however, 
was to establish a standard of life, and he looked 
for aid in legislation to establish this. From 
1864-69 strikes were constant. In 1872 repre- 
sentatives of the Durham miners and of the coal- 
owners met and established a Standing Joint 
Committee (see ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION), 
and the same step was soon taken in Northum- 
berland. In 1876 a sliding scale (g.v.) was 
agreed upon. ‘These methods of adjusting diffi- 
culties, however, have by no means prevented 
all strikes. Strikes in the coal trade have taken 
place, notably in 1879, in 1886-87, in 1890, and 
the largest strike of all in 1893, when all Eng- 
land was affected, and a settlement was only 
reached by the Government’s proposal of con- 
ciliation. The English miners’ movement has 
thus become divided. The Durham and North- 
umberland miners advocate efforts at raising 
wages and reducing hours by trade-union or- 
ganization and agreement with the coal-owners 
and-adoption of the sliding scale; the other 
miners’ unions favor the limiting of production 
and an eight-hour day, and more recently a liy- 
ing wage to be gained by legislation. Gradually 
the old miners’ Union has shrunk up to Northum~ 
berland and Durham, and in 1888 anew miners’ 
Federation was formed at Manchester to advo- 
cate the opposing policy. ‘The national confer- 
ences, which have been long held by the miners 
down to 1889, were called by the Union ; since 
then they have been called by the Federation. 
This Federation has grown from 36,000 mem- 
bers in 1888 to 200,000 in 1893, making it the 
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leading trade-union in England. Wages in the 
English coal mines vary. The hours are short. 
In Durham, Schulze Gaevernitz (Soctal Peace, 
p. 182) puts the wages, on the authority of the 
secretary of the coal owners, at 45, 8d. a day for 
a seven-hour shift. ; 

In France, and especially in Belgium, the 
wages of coal miners are much lower, and have 
led to repeated strikes. In the last-named coun- 
try alone, of the countries of Western Europe, 
women have until very recently worked under 
ground. (For the wages, see BELGIUM AND So- 
CIAL Rerorm.) In Germany, wages for under- 
ground miners varied in 1890 from 
65 cents per day in Silesia to $1 
in Dortmund. The miners in Si- 
lesia seem wholly unorganized. 
Women are only employed above 
ground, and in the State mines not at all. Im- 
portant strikes in the western mines took place 
in 1889 and 1802. ; 

The chief mining districts of the United 
States are the anthracite coal district of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, the bituminous coal district, 
which includes Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana, and the coal and iron 
mines of Colorado. A few mines are also to be 
found in the Southern States and in Califor- 
nia. 

In the United States coal mining has led to 
some of the most bitter industrial conflicts. 

John McBride, a leader of the miners, writes 
in George E. McNeill’s The Labor Movement 
zn America (1887, p. 241): 


Europe. 


“Scattered in remote districts—frequently many 
miles away from the towns—and shut off almost en- 
tirely from social intercourse, the oppertunities for the 
interchange of ideas and the upbuilding of compact, 
serviceable organizations have necessarily been slight. 
| Nor is this all. Thecoal miner has been of necessity a 
\ bird of passage. Different seasons have found him in 
\ different localities, as the opportunities for work have 
‘offered. ... There have been other difficulties. .. . 
| One of the most serious of these has been the employ- 
;ment of farm-hands in the mines during the winter 
| Season. This practice has introduced an element 
which had nothing to gain by such organizations asthe 
‘skilled miners were striving to build up.... To 
them it was of little consequence whether the wages 
were high or low. Employment in the mines was not 
\their chief dependence.’’ Mr. McBride tells us that 
the earliest efforts at organization were in 1857. In 
January, 1861, a national American Miners’ Associa- 
tion was formed, with Daniel Weaver for president. It 
was largely confined to the Belleville Tract, Illinois. 
Soon after a tailor, John Hinchliffe, started a paper, the 
Weekly Miner. He was later elected president of the as- 
sociation, and in 1871 elected by the miners to the legis- 

lature, and in 1873 chesen State Senator. 

Other associations sprang up, but all dis- 

Miners’ Or- appeared in the Strikes of 1867 and 1868. 

5 f In 1871 an organization was effected at 
ganizations, Bloomington, Ill. Associations sprang 
up also elsewhere, notably the Miners’ 

: and Laborers’ Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association in Pennsylvania. This became 
Strong, and endured through several strikes. In 1873 
(a National Association of Miners was organized at 
_ Youngstown, O. Unions multiplied in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, and 
| Kentucky. In 1875 the association was in the zenith of 
its favor, but strikes sprang up and were nearly all fail- 

| tires. The same year the order of the Knights of Labor 
‘began to spread among the miners, and grew rapidly, In 
1882 the Ohio Miners’ Amalgamated Association was 
|formed, and in September re, 1885, the present Na- 
tional Federation of Miners and Mine Laborers in the 
United States. (See MINERS’ UNIONS.) Daniel Mc- 
Laughlin was the first president. Strikes, meanwhile 
were common. In 1874 and 1875 the companies im- 
ported many Italians, colored men, and, later, Hun- 
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rians, and these became the source of many strikes. 
Papiosooe Bemis says (Zhe Outlook, May 12, 1894): “In 
October, 1835, after a series of fearful 
strikes in Southern Ohio, which has made 
the Hocking Valley forever famous, Colo- 
nelW. P. Rend, ef Chicago, a well-known 
operator, and officers of the miners 
unions met at Chicago to arrange a com- 
promise. Inthe forenoon only three operators attend- 
ed, but after dinner more were induced, by the urgent 
solicitations of Mr. Rend, to come in, and the confer- 
ence adjourned to meet at Pittsburgh in December. A 
larger attendance was there secured, and another ad- 
journment was had to Columbus,O.,where,in February, 
1886, an agreement was reached by a majority of the 
soft-coal operators of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and West Virginia to fix a scale of wages for 
the year according to an agreed-upon basis. | The 
rates differed roughly with the difficulties of mining. 

“ But while the operators in Ohio have always lived 
up to the agreement, and were able to advance wages 
from 60 to 7ocentsaton and live in peace with their 
men, the inability of the unions to organize and bring 
into line the unions of Southern Illinois gave a pretext 
to the Northern Illinois operators to withdraw and cut 
wages in 1889, as is vividly, bitterly described by Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd in his Strtke of _the Millionaires 
against Miners. Indiana followed Northern Illinois, 
but Ohioand Western Pennsylvania continued faithful 
most of the time, and met in yearly conference over 
wages and other conditions of employment. 

“The miners of Western Pennsylvania had agreed 
through their organizations to receive from theirem- 
ployers 79 cents a ton for coal for the year ending May 
1, 1894. Ohio miners, because of slightly better condi- 
tions for mining, had contracted with their employers 
to receive 70 cents in most of the mines. The depres- 
sion in general business last fall caused the shutting 
down of the ironworks about Pittsburgh, and the 
trouble began. The fault seems to have been wholly 
the employers’, if my informant in this matter, him- 
self a prominent coal operator and employer of over 
2500 miners in that and other fields, is reliable authority. 
Many of the Pennsylvania operators deliberately 
broke their contract with the miners’ organization by 
cutting wages from 79 cents to 69 cents, in the hope 
that by so doing they could secure a monopoly of the 
coal market. Unfortunately, the miners’ organization 
in these mines was too weak to protest. Thereupon 
Mr. John McBride, then President of the Miners’ Union, 
called together, apparently without solicitation, the 
operators in Western Pennsylvania, who had held to 
their agreement. Stating that the miners felt that the 
more unscrupulous employers should not be allowed 
to wrong those operators who kept their agreement, he 
relieved the latter of their contract to pay 79 cents. 
Thereupon the employers who had first cut wages 
made another reduction to 55 cents. Cut followed cut, 
until the wages are from 45 cents to socents in Western 
Pennsylvania. The operators in the Hocking Valley 
were forced to reduce their wages from 70 cents to 
50 cents on February 17, but maintained all the time 
the friendly relations with the miners’ unions. A 
few conspicuous operators of Ohio even championed 
the cause of the men as one to be indorsed by the 
operators, if only the unscrupulous operators could be- 
brought toterms. It has been found, operators tell 
me, that reduction in wages has reduced their profits 
more than proportionately, since now they can sell 
their screen lump coal at but 7o cents at the mine, and 
their family coal at $1.05 to $1.10, while the small coal, 
which is not estimated in determining the wages of 
miners, but which formerly sold at 50 cents and more, 
can no longer be marketed because of the fall in price 
of better grades, As the reduction in price increased, 
the output and business interests of the country were 
not benefited to any appreciative degree, for coal at 
the mines now sells for about one half of the arice in 
England, as Schoenhoff and the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics have shown, and only a ton to a 
ton and a half is used in making a ton of iron, so that 
the change of 30 cents a ton in wages means a change 
of only from 30 cents to 4o cents in iron. 

“According to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the 6.75 short tons of coal used in making a 
ton of steel rails cost, in labor of mining, $5.27. A fall 
of even one third in wages would thus reduce the cost 
of steel rails only $1.76; and rails in 1890, when this 
computation was made, were selling at $24.67. 

“From the report of this same bureau on textile fac- 
tories it appears that the fuel-cost averages about 2 
cent., rarely exceeding 3 per cent., of the total costs. 

vidently the reduction of wages in coal-mining can- 
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not have materially stimulated industry or greatly 
benefited the home consumer. 

“Under these circumstances the miners find that cut- 
throat ee in the midst of weak labor organi- 
zations and a low standard of living brings them as 
nearly to the iron law as has been witnessed in any re- 
cent experience in the sweat industries. No wonder 
they are resorting to the one weapon left—a systematic 
ting: of work. Fortunately, the miners of Southern 

llinois, who, as has been stated, never were in unions, 
and thus gave an excuse, at least, for the breaking 
away from the Columbus scale of Northern Illinois and 
then of Indiana, have begun to join the ranks of the 
strikers.” 

Since Professor Bemis'’s writing, the strike of 
which he speakshasended. Only a few trifling 
concessions have been yained. (For a vivid 
sketch of a coal strike, see H. D. Lloyd’s A 
Strike of Millionaires against Miners). In 
1887 and 1888 important strikes occurred in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill districts against the 
Reading Railroad, both being finally lost. 

Yet the agitation of these strikes has produced 
some fruit, partly in better legislation, partly in 
the willingness of some of the operators to treat 
with the organizations of their men. In few 
trades, however, are there more differences be- 
tween operating companies, and too often the 
unscrupulous are able to secure the control. 

According to the Illinois report for 1890, there 
has been a gradual decline both in the value of 
coal and in the rate of wages ; the former has 
fallen from $1.51 a ton in 1882 to 
$1.02 in 18go, and the latter from 
80.2 cents a ton in 1883 to 68.3 cents 
in 1890. This is now the price for 
hand mining, and about 80 per 
cent. of the coal is still mined by hand. Ma- 
chine mining was not generally introduced until 

1888, and is not as well paid as hand mining. 
Wages for machine cutters are from $2 to 
$2.50 for a day of 10 hours; drillers, blasters, 
and-timbermen get $2, and laborers, $1.75. 
Hand miners average $2.23 a day, while very 
few machine cutters get over $2, owing to the 
smaller amount of skill required in their work. 
»The truck system of paying wages prevails to 
some extent, and deductions are made for pow- 
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der, lights, and tool-sharpening, The falling 
of coal or slate from the roof of the mine is the 
most common cause of accidents. 

The fact that the wages of miners are kept 
low is due in part to the large supply of foreign . 
labor, available at the shortest notice, to fill the 
places of men on strike. A number of Poles, 
Hungarians, and Italians are employed in the 
Pennsylvania mines ; they are housed in sheds 
belonging tothe mine owners, and can live at a 
very small cost. According to a journalist who 
was examined before the Select Committee on 
the Importation of Contract Labor in 1889 on 
the results of aspecial inquiry conducted by him 
into the condition of the miners, the effect of 
the rapid introduction of foreign labor into the 
mines had been to reduce wages 50 per cent., 
the foreign laborers receiving sometimes no 
more than from 4o to 50 cents a day. 

The introduction of foreign labor has been 
most widely used in the mines owned by the 
railroad .companies. Since those companies 
began to engage in mining enterprises they 
have practically destroyed competition. Ac- 
cording to an agreement made among them- 
selves in 1876, it was stated ‘‘ that each trans- 
porting company shall be held responsible for 
the faithful adherence to these regulations on 
the part of allindividual shippers using its lines: 
to carry coal to competitive points.’’ The com- 
panies, which included the Philadelphia and 
Reading, the Jersey Central, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western, sometimes buy up the 
output of individual mines, or compel their own- 
ers to submit to terms by refusing the cars re- 
quired for transport or raising the freight rates. 
In the same way cars are withheld from the 
workmen when the companies wish to restrict 
the output of coal for the sake of maintaining 
prices. 

The following table, compiled from Census 
Bulletin No. 74, gives the wages of employees in 
the coal mines of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana for 
1889 : 


ABOVE GROUND. 


FOREMEN OR | ; NICS LABORERS. Boys UNDER 16 
Overseers, || MECHANICS. YEARS. 
oo a an Ou n 1n chet e 1” 1 4 A n Total 
a> |% |e> llg> | [82 IES [o& [Be 18S | © (ES | number 
re a =~S | rh ae = 5 4, . an; 
Ae | sole? jise 52 BU iia | ee lay jee | ee lay || em- 
o & ov jowT||o8 ov |oxD||o8 wd jou o od |ou9|! ployed. 
mye ton mp0 @ ap V 00+, my OY ap oe. Bo? bo? BD 2% 2 
Po Pee tee Slee bes sew hee ae = Be Bila ee. iO, HH 8 
Sadg| O* |aal||\cad| a OVO|OOd| wo oo Ood| o oos 
pao > PAF||>OoO| & POR l> oo) > POB||>Oo] > >a 
< <q < < << |< < < 4 A < 4 az 
i 87 2,058 
244 || 334 |$x-92 | 235~|| 1,420 $r-5x | 1092 83 |$o.77 | x 
262 625 | 2.01 266 || 1,678] 1.53 201 64 | 0.83 200 2,584 
255 160 | 1.84 | 256 |; 426] 1.47 192 || 6] 073 152 666 
| 
BELOW GROUND. 
| Boys UNDER 16 
Bonemun Os NERS LABORERS. E 
OVERSEERS. MINERS, YEARS. 
Ohio xe ransasiaesie 22x |$2.32 | 245 ee 181 || 1,955 |$1.63 | 185 376 |$o.7% 181 17,285 
Illinois........, en see --| 305 | 2-35 | 256 || 15,386] 2.01 177 || 5,062 | 1-77 | x99 597 | 0.90 | 176 21,350 
Indiana. Jige/oeiaa a BSR eSea3T bi 270 | 45733| 1-88 175 820| 1.70 | 182 89} 076] 184 5,782 
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In the bituminous coal mines of Pennsylva- 
nia, according to Census Bulletin No. 67, 53,780 
employees received an average of $393 per year. 
But this is only a general average. Professor 
Bemis (Zhe Outlook, May 12, 1894) writes : 


“ Of coo workers in the bituminous coal mines, rated 
as typical in Ohio, Indiana, bgp Na West Vir- 
ginia, and Alabama in 1890 by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 86, or 17 per cent., earned 
under $300, and 166 others, or 33 per cent., earned from 
$300 to $4oo per year. Over half of the 500 earned 
under $400, and 79 per cent. earned under $500. . . . 

“ According to computations of the writer, based on 
the census of 1890, as given in the bulletins, the aver- 
age wages of the 24,323 miners in Illinois were only 
$6.87 a week; of the 19,591 Ohio miners, $6.76; of the 
53,780 bituminous miners of Pennsylvania, $7.55; and 
of the 70,669 anthracite men, $6.21. The report for 1892 
of the Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics confirms this, 
for it gives the average weekly earnings in 1892in that 
State as $6.67. In most States wagesaverage about $2 a 
day when the men have work, but this is usually not 
over 200 days in the year. The influence of high 
charges in the company stores in further diminishing 
these meager wages need not be described. The 
Illinois Supreme Court, two years ago, blind to the 
opposite decisions of Eastern and English courts and 
the dictates of common sense, refused to sustain a law 
against them, because an interference with the ‘free- 
dom of contract’ guaranteed in the Constitution.” 


This review of the strikes and wages condi- 
tions existing in the coal mines brings out the 
relations of the great railroad corporations to 
coal mining. On this point we quote from the 
address delivered by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, of 
Chicago, before the Interstate Anti-trust Con- 
ference at Chicago, June 6, 1893. He says: 


“Within the last 30 years 95 per cent. of the anthra- 
cite coal of America, practically the entire supply, it 
is reported to Congress racers has passed from the 
f ownership of private citizens, many 

thoskands 12 ee into ee posses- 

ies, sion of the railroads controlling the 

ee pole highways of the coal fields. These rail- 

roads -have been undergoing a similar 

process of consolidation, and are now the property of 

eight great corporations. This surrender of their 

property by the individual coal mine owners is a con- 

tinuing process in operation at this moment, for the 

complete extinction of the ‘individual’ and the inde- 

pendents in this field. It is destined, according to the 

report of Congress, to end in the entire absorption of 

the entire anthracite coal fields and collieries by the 
common carriers. 

“ Anthracite coal is geographically anatural monop- 
oly contained in three contiguous fields, which, if laid 
close together, would not cover more than 8 miles 
by 60. But bituminous coal, altho scattered in ex- 
haustless measures all over the continent, is being 
similarly appropriated by the railroads, and its area 
is being similarly limited artificially by their interfer- 
ence. 

“¢ Railroad syndicates,’ says the Congressional in- 
vestigation of 1888, are buying all the best bituminous 
coal lands along their lines in Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, and other West- 
ern States and Territories, no doubt with a view of 
levying tribute upon the people’s fuel and the indus- 
trial fires of the country. 

“The process of consolidation is shown by official 
and judicial investigation to have been in progress in 
the bituminous fields at least as far back as 1870, with 
the same purposes, methods, and results as in the 
anthracite fields, tho more slowly, on account of the 
greater number and vastness of the deposits. 

,. “The bituminous fields from Pennsylvania to the 
Pacific coast are narrowed to the territory along the 
‘railroads, and narrowed there again to the mines 
owned or favored by the railroad managers. .. . 

| “Tho coal is an article of commerce greater in 
,volume than any other natural product in the United 
States carried on railroads, amounting to not less than 
130,000,000 tons a year, and tho the appliances for its 
transportation have been improved and the cost cheap- 
ened every year, so that it can be handled with less 
cost and risk than almost any other class of freight, 
the eyes fact appears in the litigations before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the investiga- 
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tions by Congress that freight rates have been ad- 
Cenbed” isctead of being decreased, are higher now 
than they were in 1879, and that coal is made by these 
confederated railroads to pay rates vastly higher than 
the average of all other high and low class freight, 
nearly double the weight on wheat or cotton. These 
high freight rates serve the double Beet Aer of seeming 
to justify the high price of coal and of killing off year 
by year the independent coal producers. What the 
railroad coal miner pays for freight returns to its 
other self, the railroad. What the independent coal 
producer pays goes also to the railroad, his competitor. 
‘This excess over just and reasonable rates 0 trans- 
portation,’ says the report to Congress in 1893, ‘con- 
stitutes an available fund by which they (the railroads) 


are enabled to crush out the competition of indepen-_ 


dent coal producers.’ § ‘ 

‘““By these means, as Congress found in 1888, the rail- 
road managers have forced the independent miners to 
sell to them or their friends at the price they chose to 
pay. They were the only possible buyers, because 
eee they were sure of a supply of cars and of freight 
rates at which they could live. ; 

“The private operators thus being frozen out are 
able, asthe investigation by the New York Legislature 
in 1878 showed, to produce coal more economically 
than the great companies, because not burdened with 
extravagant salaries, royalties and leases, interest on 
fictitious bonded debts, and dividends on false capi- 
talization of watered stock. By the laws of wire 
and demand they would compete out the unwieldy 
corporation, but these administer a superior political 
economy in their supply and demand of cars and 
freight rates. : aa 

“The railroad companies engaged in mining and 
transporting coal are practically in a combination to 
control the output and fix the price. They have a 
practical monopoly of the production, the transporta- 
tion and the sale of anthracite coal.’ This is from the 
House of Representatives’ report of 1893, and such has 
been the finding in all the investigations for 20 years. 

“The anthracite collieries of Pennsylvania could 
now produce 50,000,000 tons a year. The railroads re- 
strict them to 40,000,000 OF 41,000,000, nine or ten million 
tons less than they could furnish to ward off the frosts 
of winter, and to speed the wheels of the world, and 
this creation of artificial winter has been in progress 
from the beginning of the combination. 

“In the 1o months between February and Novem- 
ber, 1893, the price of coal in the East, as investigated 
by Congress, was advanced by the coal railroads as 
much as $1.25 and $1.35 a ton on the kinds used by 
housekeepers. ‘The combinations,’ the report cf Con- 
gress says, ‘exercise even a more baleful influence on 
the production and transportation of coal for the 
Western market.’ The extortion in the price fixed by 
the railroads was found by Congress in 1888 to be an 
average of $1 a ton, considerably more than $:a ton 
on all consumed in the United States, or $39,000,000 
in that year, and now $40,000,000 to $41,000,000 a year. 
The same investigation found that between 1873 and 
1886, $200,000,000 more than a fair market price was 
taken from the public by this combination. 

“Thisisanthracite alone. How many hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of millions more have been taken by 
the railroads which control the bituminous coal fields 
from Pennsylvania to the Pacific there are no adjudi- 
cated means of estimating... . 

“‘ Congress found in 1888 that the coal companies in the 
anthracite regions keep thousands of surplus laborers 
on hand to underbid each other for employment and 
for submission to all exactions; hold them purposely 
ignorant when the mines are to be worked and when 
closed, so that they cannot seek employment else- 
where; bind them as tenants by compulsion in the 
companies’ houses, so that rent shall run against them, 
whether wages run on or not, and under leases by 
which they can be turned out with their wives and 
children on the mountain-side in midwinter if they 
strike ; compel them to fill cars of larger capacity 
than agreed upon; make them buy their powder and 
other working outfit of the companies at an enormous 
advance on the cost; compel them to buy coal of the 
company at the company’s price, and in many cases to 
buy a fixed eR ae than they need; compel 
them to employ the doctor named by the company, 
and to pay him whether sick or well ; ‘ pluck’ them at 
the company’s stores, so that when pay day comes 
around the company owes the men nothing, there 
being authentic cases where ‘sober, hard-working 
miners toiled for years or even a lifetime without 
having been able to draw a single dollar, or but a few 
dollars in actual cash; in debt until the day they 
died ;’ refuse to fix the wages in advance, but pay 
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them upon some hocus-pocus sliding scale, varying 
with the selling price in New York, which the railroad 
slides to suit itself, and, most extraordinary of all, re- 
fuse to let the miners know the prices on which their 
living slides; a fraud, says the report of Congress, 
‘on its face.’ 

“The companies dock the miners’ output arbitrarily 
for slate and other impurities, and so can take from 
their men from 5 to s0tons more in every hundred than 
they can pay for. 

“In order to keep the miners disciplined and the coal 
market undersupplied, the railroads restrict work, so 
that the miners often have to live for a month on what 
they can earn in six or eight days, and these restric- 
tions are enforced upon their miners by holding cars 
from them to fill, as upon competitors by withholding 
cars to goto market. Labor organizations are forbid- 
den, and the men intentionally provoked to strike to 
affect the market. 

_ “The laboring population of the coal regions, finally, 
is kept down byspecial policemen enrolled under special 

(laws, and often in violation of law, by the railroads 
and coal and iron companies practically when and in 

‘what numbers they choose, and practically without 
\responsibility to any one but their employers, armed 
as the corporations see fit with army revolvers, or 
Winchester rifles, or both, made detectives by statute, 
and not required to wear their shields, provoking the 
people to riot and then shooting them legally. ‘By 
the percentage of wages,’ says the report of Congress, 
‘by false measurements, by rents, stores, and other 
methods the workman is virtually a chattel of the oper- 
ator. 

'_ “The investigation of 1888 showed that the carrier 
drives out both operator and owner, obtains the prop- 
erty, works the mine, disciplines the miner, lowers 
wages by the importation of Huns and Italians, re- 
stricts the output, and advances the price of coal to the 
public. It is enabled to commit such wrongs upon in- 
dividuals and the public by virtue of exercising abso- 
lute control of a public highway. 

“Moved mainly by the disappearance of a free mar- 
ket in oil and coal, the people of Pennsylvania arose in 
x873 and adopted a newconstitution. To put an end 
to the consolidation of all the anthracite coal lands 
into the hands of the railroads, this constitution for- 
bade common carriers to mine or manufacture articles 
for transportation over their lines, or to buy land ex- 
cept for carrying purposes. These provisions of the 
constitution have been disobeyed ‘defiantly.’ ‘ The 
railroads have defiantly gone on acquiring title to 
hundreds of thousands of acres of coal, as well as of 
neighboring agricultural lands,’ says the Congres- 
sional committee of 1888. ‘They have been aggres- 
sively pursuing the joint business of carrying and 
mining coal.’ So far from quitting it, ‘they have in- 
increased their mining operations by extracting bitu- 
minous as well as anthracite.’ ‘ } 

“Instead of enacting ‘appropriate legislation,’ as 
commanded by the new constitution to effectuate its 
prohibitions, the Legislature has passed laws to nullify 
the constitution by preventing forever any escheat to 
the State of the immense area of lands unlawfully 
held by the railroads. Every effort breaking down to 
meet the evil by State action, failure was yawoat con- 
fessed by the passage, in 1878, by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, of a joint resolution asking Congress to 
legislate ‘ for a gt in the rates of freight,’ and to this 
day the will of the people of Pennsylvania, as de- 
clared in their sovereign utterance, has found among 
these corporations none so poor as to do it rever- 


nce. 
en In 1887 Congress passed the interstate commerce law 
and established the interstate commerce commission 
to enforce justice on the railroad highways, in the 
language of the committee reporting it, ‘without ex- 
pense to the shipper, without delay and without resort 
to litigation.’ The failure of the commission has been 
calamitous. The independent mine owners of Penn- 
sylvania appealed to it for the justice romised ‘ with- 
out expense, without delay and without litigation. 
Two years and a half were consumed in the proceed- 
ings. The commission decided that the rates the rail- 
roads charged were unreasonable and unjust, and 
ordered them reduced. But the decision has remained 
unenforced and cannot be enforced. The railroads 
treat the commission with the same contumely they 
visit on the constitution. of Pennsylvania, and two 
years after its decision Congress in 1893 found their 
Tates to be so cents a ton higher than what the com- 
mission mee declared to be just and equitable. The 
independent oil refiner of Pennsylvania and Ohio has 
fared still more disastrously, before the commission. 
In one proceeding, for more than four years they have 
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been appealing for rescues from rates which are press- 
ing them to death, but in vain. The delay is ‘killing,’ 
they recently pleaded, but the delay continues. The 
interstate commerce law provides for the imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary of those guilty of the crimes 
it covers. But the only conviction had under it has 
been of a shipper for discriminating against a rail- 
road. Norailroad man has been brought to punish- 
ment for the countless crimes committed by railroads 
against shippers. 

““Congress has passed an anti-trust law ; many of the 
States have passed anti-trust laws; there have been 
appeals to the courts for redress under conspiracy 
laws and for forfeiture of charters. Nothing has come 
of all this legislation and litigation. The sugar trust, 
the oil trust, have been forced to hang out new signs ; 
in New Jersey one of the leases binding two of the 
coal combinations together has been broken, but the 
sugar and the oil and the coal monopolies do not wane 
DUtswax. 6. s 

“To remove the tariff on coal would have brought the 
product of Nova Scotia into competition with our 
American rings 12 months ago. But within the year 
the mines of Nova Scotia have been syndicated by 
American capitalists, and it will be they who will win 
when the tariff is taken off coal. Monopoly moves 
across tariff; there are already several international 
trade combinations, and there will be more before 
there are fewer. 

“A real interstate commerce law with a uniform 
classification of freight for the whole country, under a 
few simple heads, with rates inflexibly the same for 
all shippers, wholesale or retail, under each head on 
the post-office pis pea and with rates fixed by the 
Legislature and cut down to figures which would pay 
the legal rate of interest on the present actual cost of 
reduplicating the right of way and equipment, would 
20 years as have prevented the confiscation of the 
property of the many who had to use the highways 
into the treasuries of the few who owned the high- 
ways. But not to-day. The members of the coal 
combination are Siamese twins. Chang runs the rail- 
road, Eng runs the coal mines. Chang has been charg- 
ing high freights to ruin the independents, and Eng, 
also to ruin the independents, has been selling coal for 
less than cost, counting this freight extortion as part 
of the cost. The net has caught the fish. The inde- 
pendents are ruined—os5 per cent. of them. Make 
Chang put down freights as low as you please, Eng 
will put up the price of coal. Coal is his private prop- 
erty, and he has a right to do with it what he will. 

“The syndicating of bituminous coal lands has also 
gone so far that the owners by combination and com- 
petitive market wars could suppress all rivals and fix 
the supply and the price independent of any help from 
highway privilege. They have grown great enough 
by that help to do without it, and to prevail for the 
future by the mere mass of their millions. . . . 

“Even if theinsignificant minority still living in the 
coal, oil, and other centralized industries continue to 
survive no relief for the public can be expected from 
them. They might be saved by railroad reform, but 
they would take advantage of the prices set by the 
ruling power. It is a well-known law of trade that 
where an overshadowing power over prices and con- 
ditions has been gained by any element, the minority 
take the benefit of the standard it upholds. ‘The 
public, however, must bear in mind,’ says the report 
of Congress of 1893, ‘that where so preponderating a 
quantity of any given article is controlled by one or- 
ganization, it will be natural that the holders of the 
smaller portion should fall into line with the price 
fixed by the larger. This has beenthe case within the 
last season.’ ”’ 


COBDEN, RICHARD, born near Midhurst, 
in Sussex, June 3, 1804; died in London, April 
2, 1865. His father was a farmer, but at an 
early age he entered a London warehouse, and 
after a time became traveler for the firm. In 
1832 he started a cotton-printing business of his 
own at Manchester and Sabden. 

There are three great political agitations with 
which his name will be always connected—the 
repeal of protective duties, the movement against 
war and military expenditure, and the one in 
favor of commercial treaties. 

The general spirit of his whole policy is well 
expressed in the motto quoted by himself (in 
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England, Ireland, and America) from George 
Washington: ‘‘The great rule of conduct in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have, with them, as lit- 
tle political connection as possible.” 

He believed that a nation’s first care was for 
its own household, and that political and mili- 
tary entanglements interfered with the perform- 
ance of a nation’s duty in this respect. He 
preached the policy of non-intervention, oppos- 
ing with Bright the war with Russia and China. 
He maintained that the prosperity of the nation 
demanded, not military glory and conquest, but 
a larger population and a wider trade. Cobden 
and the ‘‘ Manchester school”’ of politicians erred 
in mistaking the welfare of merchants and 
manufacturers for the welfare of the whole na- 
tion ; their standpoint was that of the employer 
of labor, not that of the people. They were the 
advocates of direct taxation. Cobden has been 
denounced as a mere pleader for a ‘‘ let alone’ 
policy in matters of trade; but it must be re- 
membered that in his day British trade was 
hampered by absurd governmental restrictions 
from which itisfree to-day. A policy which was 
best then may be unwise at the present time. 
Cobden did much for the cause of free educa- 
tion. It was largely owing to his efforts that 
the Manchester Athenzeum was established. 

We need not here enter into the details of his 
busy political career, and shall only mention 
one more conspicuous service which he ren- 
dered, not only to his own country, but to the 
United States as well. Devoted as he was to 
the arts of peace, the outbreak of the American 
Civil War was to him an event most deeply to 
be deplored. From first to last his sympathies 
were with the North, because the South was 
contending for slavery. He wasextremely anx- 
ious that Great Britain should adopt a just and 
worthy attitude toward the struggle ; and when, 
therefore, vessels which sailed from English 
ports committed depredations upon American 
commerce, he sternly and forcibly brought the 
question before the House of Commons. Altho 
attacked for a time on every side because of his 
manly stand for honor and fair play, he persist- 
ed in a series of speeches to maintain his posi- 
tion. His death was the occasion of many trib- 
utes of honor and esteem, all classes uniting in 
confessing him to be a statesman who was un- 
swerving in his fidelity to conscience and to 
what he believed to be the best interests of his 
country. : 


CODE NAPOLEON.—Few codifications of 
law have played the part or had the influence of 
the Code Napoleon. ‘There were two kinds of 
law in France before the Revolution—the writ- 
ten and the customary law. The latter varied 
greatly in the different judicial centers, and 
many consolidations had been unsuccessfully 
attempted. ‘The confusion remained until 1789, 
when the Constituent Assembly attempted the 
task. Napoleon approved, and appointed a com- 
mission to draw up a code. This was accord- 
ingly done, the code being based upon the 
existing French legal traditions and upon an- 
cient law. The work was subjected to criticism 
forthwith ; but in the midst of the discussion 
Napoleon withdrew the code, expelled the op- 
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position, and divided the remainder into com- 
muttees which were to discuss the clauses with 
the Consezl ad’ Etat. By 1810 their work was 
finished. The code is divided into five por- 
tions : (1) The code civil ,; (2) the code de pro- 
cédure ctuile ; (3) the code de commerce ; (4) 
the code d’instructzon criminelle, and (5) the 
code pénal. ‘These portions are independent of 
one another. All previous legislation was super- 
seded by this code; and it has been largely 
copied throughout Europe. Its brevity has been 
condemned by some, who point out a lack of 
definiteness and clearness of statement. It 
leaves much to the judgment and good sense of 
the court. Naturally this has brought about 
considerable conflict of decisions, and given 
birth to a large number of legal commentaries. 
Precedents are not considered binding in 
France ; and there is always, therefore, some 
doubt as to what the decision in any given case 
may be. 


COFFEE-HOUSES.—Coffee-houses as ri- 
vals of liquor taverns have been favored almost 
from the beginning of the active temperance 
agitation. As early as 1830 and 1831 there was 
a coffee-house movement in Scotland, under the 
auspices of temperance societies, resulting in 
the successful operation of such establishments 
in nearly all the principal towns and cities, but 
many of them at that time sold the lighter alco- 
holic beverages as well as tea and coffee. It 
was in protest against this practice that the 
Dunfermline Society, September 21, 1830, 
formed itself into the ‘‘ Dunfermline Associa- 
tion for the promotion of temperance by the 
relinquishment of all intoxicating liquors,’’ and 
passed a resolution agreeing ‘‘to give no en- 
couragement or support to any coffee-house 
established or receiving countenance from any 
temperance society, for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors”’ (Dawson Burns’s Temperance History, 
vol. i., p. 48). In 1844 (zdzd, p. 248) “‘ the cof- 
fee-houses of Glasgow, conducted on strict tem- 
perance principles, and provided with news- 
rooms, etc., were in some respects much superior 
to the coffee-taverns and palaces of the present 
day.’’ But it is more recently, and in England 
especially, that the coffee-house has become a 
prominent feature of the temperance movement. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, and other 
large cities in England are plentifully supplied 
with these places, while in London, where the 
development has been slower, a large number 
of establishments have been opened by the Lock- 
hart Coffee-House Company, with the prospect. 
of a rapid increase inthe number. Two weekly 
newspapers in London, the Zemperance Caterer 
and the Refreshment News (the latter the or-. 
gan of the Coffee-Tavern Protection Society) 
are especially devoted to the coffee-house move- 
ment and its interests. In 1872 Rev. Charles 
Garrett conceived the idea of a coffee-saloon in 
Liverpool, which should combine every attrac- 
tion of the liquor-saloon except the bar, and a 
company was formed, and such a place, with 
reading-room attached, was opened near the 
docks. Refreshments were served at the cheap- 
est rates, The enterprise was so successful that 
there are at present in Liverpool more than 60 
of these cocoa-rooms, as they are called, while 


the British Workman’s Cocoa-House Company, 
of Liverpool, which has them in charge, has in 
no "ew paid less than to per cent. dividends. 
Coffee-houses were established in Bradford after 
their success was manifest in Liverpool, and the 
Bradford Coffee-House Company has opened 20 
places in that city and its suburbs. Birming- 
ham also is plentifully supplied with coffee- 
houses, or coffee-house hotels, and they are suc- 
cessful from a business point of view, as well as 
influential in molding temperance sentiment. 
The coffee-house movement has extended into 
Canada and Australia, but has made little prog- 
Tess in the United States. Probably the near- 
est approaches to the English coffee-house to be 
found in this country are the temperance res- 
taurants established in various cities by enter- 
ptising or philanthropic persons, those opened 
and very successfully managed by Joshua L. 
Baily, in Philadelphia, being especially worthy 
of mention. 

Another form of the coffee-house work is 
found in the rooms opened in Boston by the 
New England Department of the Church Tem- 
perance Society. The emphasis is placed in 
these rooms upon the social aspect, very little 
attention being paid to the sale of food and 
drink. Pool tables and other games are provid- 
ed, smoking is allowed, and the aim has been to 
afford all the freedom of the bar-room without 
the slavery, which is the penalty that has to be 
paid in places where social freedom means so- 
cial drinking. Once a week in each of these 
rooms a program of entertainment and instruc- 
tion is provided, and one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of this kind of work has been found in 
the number of cultivated men and women who 
come to talk about anything which interests 
themselves and in the yearly improving atten- 
tion and appreciation on the part of the young 
men who irequent the rooms. Now and then 
the talk will be a religious one, but, as a rule, 
these are not preaching places. 

There is always plenty of water, for those 
who visit these rooms are thirsty people. Asa 
tule they prefer water to coffee. The rooms 
are smoky ; tobacco is not sold, but there is no 
restriction upon smoking. 

General good order prevails ; when parties 

et turbulent beyond control, the doors are 
labeled ‘‘ closed for a week on account of dis- 
order,’’ and in every instance the disturbers, 
missing their privileges, have returned and 
apologized. 

The general idea is, of course, to make the 
rooms as nearly like a liquor saloon as possible, 
without the liquor. But good reading matter, 
illustrated papers, etc., in abundance is pro- 
vided. 

The mere fact that, at the lowest estimate, 
the attendance in the Boston coffee-rooms has 
averaged during some seasons over 300 young 
men each night, is a sufficient argument for 
going on with the work ; for this average of 300 
a night means an attendance during one month 
of 7800; during six months, of 46,800, during 
four years, of 187,200. : 


COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, SALVA- 
TORE, was born at Bari, Italy, in 1844, and in 
1868 became a professor in the Institute of 
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Technology of that place. The next year he 
accepted a similar position in Mantua, and in 
1876 became Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Turin. Professor Cognetti, 
according to Cossa, may be classed with the 
Italian sociological school. He has especially 
studied the economic functions of animal and 
savage life, and by investigations in philology, 
etc., has thrown much light on the origins of so- 
cialism in antiquity. He has, however, studied 
modern economic conditions, and particularly 
those of the United States. Among his best- 
known books are Delle Attinenze tra l'eco- 
nomia soctale e la storia (Florence, 1866); Le 
forme primitive nell’ evoluztone economica 
(Turin, 1881) ; 77 Soctalésmo negle State Uniti 
@' America (Turin, 1887); and Soctalismo An- 
tzco (1889). 


COHN, GUSTAV, born December 12, 1840, 
at Marienwerder, in West Prussia ; studied in 
Berlin and Jena; Fellowrof the Royal Statisti- 
cal Seminary of Berlin, 1867-68, afterward at 
Heidelberg and the Polytechnic at Riga. In 
1873 he visited England, and as a result of his 
studies published his Untersuchungen uber die 
englische Eisenbahnpolitik. In 1875 he was 
called to the Polytechnic at Zurich, and in 1884 
as regular professor to the University of Gét- 
tingen. One of the foremost economists in Ger- 
many, his writings have been numerous. Per- 
haps his best-known works are his System der 
National Gkonomze (1886), in which his chap- 
ters on cooperation, the normal labor day, and 
freedom of industry are of special value ; and his 
Finanzwissenschaft (1889). His studies of the 
Swiss and German system of taxation are of the 
highest value. 


COIT, STANTON, was born in 1857 in Co- 
lumbus, O.; graduated at Amherst, 1879, and 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Ber- 
lin, 1885. Studying social conditions, and living 
himself in a tenement among the poor, he found- 
ed the Neighborhood Guild (g.v.)in the Tenth 
Ward in New York City in 1887, and became 
one of the founders, and for two years head 
worker of the University Settlement in that 
city. He was for several years lecturer with 
Professor Adler (g.v.) of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture. In 1888 he succeeded Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, in London, as lecturer of 
the South Place Ethical Society, and instituted 
a Neighborhood Guild in London, and later 
founded and became head of the West London 
Ethical Society. He was one of the founders 
and is still one of the associate editors of the 
International Journal of Ethics. His main 
works are Wezighborhood Guilds, both in Eng- 
lish and German ; Dze ethische Bewegung in 
Religion, issued in Germany, and several lec- 
tures in one volume, translated into French and 
published as La Religion basée sur la morale. 


COINAGE (see also Currency) is the fash- 
ioning of pieces of metal and impressing upon 
them suitable devices for use as money, The 
first coins were probably simple pieces of metal 
marked as containing a certain weight, the 
names of many early coins being identical with 
denominations of weight. The earliest writers, 
too, give values in definite weights, The in- 
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vention of coined money is claimed by Herodo- 
tus for the Lydians, and the coins of Sardis of 
800 B.c. are known. 4igina is said to have had 
coins in 750 8.c. The Chinese, however, claim 
to have coined money in B.c. 3289, and Williams 
recognizes their claim to have coined money at 
least as early as B.c. 2356. Coins were probably 
first issued by individuals and later by govern- 
ments. To-day it is all but universally recog- 
nized that to coin money is the peculiar attrib- 
ute of government alone. If individuals coined 
money some might do it honestly, but some 
might doit dishonestly, and the ignorant and 
inexperienced might thus easily be defrauded, 
For United States coinage see CURRENCY. 


COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE, born at 
Rheims, 1619 ; died at Paris, 1683. His father 
was a wool merchant. He rose from office to 
office, till he became one of the greatest minis- 
ters France has ever had. In 1661 he became 
comptroller-general. His first reform was to 
reduce the ¢az//e—a direct property tax—and to 
establish a departmental office. He was espe- 
cially noted for his love of system and regularity 
in industry and commerce. Frequently his 
regulations were strict even to severity. His 
economic method was to organize industry, sus- 
tain it by custom-house regulations and protec- 
tion, and to create model manufactures by grants 
of money or privilege. All financial dishon- 
esties he strove with laudable severity to check. 
His mind was not sufficiently profound to estab- 
lish a complete system ; he dealt with immediate 
difficulties, and overcame them by his energy 
and good sense. He interested himself in the 
shipping trade and in the arts and sciences, en- 
couraging the arts by liberal presents and pen- 
sions. In 1663 he founded the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, and in 1668 the 
Academy of the Sciences. 


COLINS, JEAN GUILLAUME CESAR 
ALEXANDRE HIPPOLYTE, Baron de, 
was born at Brussels in 1783. He entered the 
French army at an early age, and won many 
honors. In 1833 he settled down to a quiet life, 
and pursued at Paris his scientific and social 
studies. In 1835 heissued his first work, entitled 
Le Pact Soctal, In it he advocated collecti- 
vism, and declared that ‘‘immovable property 
belongs to all.’? Numerous other works on so- 
cial questions followed, and he continued to 
write until his death in 1859, 

Colins and his disciples call their system Ra- 
tional Socialism. ‘They believe in spiritualism 
and atheism, as they deny the existence of a 
God, while at the same time affirming the im- 
_ mortality of the human soul. Morality, they 
Say, is sufficiently based upon personal immor- 
tality. All men are equal, free, moral, and 
therefore responsible beings. M. de Laveleye, 
in his Soczalism of To-day, gives the following 
concise account of their economic doctrines : 

“As man is a responsible ag is ev i 
must infallibly and nevitehly Gedew eee ae tee 
ished according as it does or does not conform to the 


rules imposed by his conscience; and this sanction, in 
order to be inevitable, must take place in asubsequent 
existence, 

“sh . . : . 
. The aggregate of indisputable reasonings consti- 
utes ‘impersonal reason,’ which, when looked upon 


as prescribing arule of action, mz ‘ - 
See g on, may be called ‘sover 
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“Prom the ‘immateriality of the sensibility’ flow, 
according to Colins, other consequences touching 
man’s relations to the material world, that is to say, 
touching his social economy. Man alone, he says, 
works; man alone is an agent, properly so called. 
The material world is the ga¢zen¢ on which man acts 
with the aim of producing something. Originally there 
existed only man and the earth on which he lived: on 
the one hand, labor; and on the other, the soil or raw 
material, without which all labor would be impossible. 
But from the joint action of these two elements of pro- 
duction there soon came into being wealth of a peculiar 
kind, in which labor was, as it were, accumulated, 
which was movable and separate from the soil. This 
was capital. It assists production and isthe handmaid 
of labor, but in order to make use of it, a material to 
which it can be applied is indispensable. From the 
necessity to which man is subject for a material on 
which to expend his labor, there results, according to 
Colins, the following important consequence : Labor is 
free when the raw material, the soil, belongs to it; 
otherwise it is enslaved. Man therefore can, in fact, 
only exercise his energy with the permission of the 
owners of the raw material; and he who requires the 
authority of another before he can act is clearly not 
free. In order, then, that all the members of the com- 
munity should become permanent proprietors of the 
national soil, the soil must be collectively appro- 
priated. a Big ea 

“The collective appropriation of the soil implies, in 
the first place, that it should be at the disposal of all 
who wish to utilize it; and secondly, that the rent, paid 
by the tenants to the community, should be expended 
for the common benefit of all. According to the Bel- 
gian socialist, there are only two entirely distinct 
methods of holding land: first, that adopted at the 
present day, in which the soil is given up to individu- 
als, or to certain classes of individuals, and labor is 
enslaved ; secondly, the system of the future, under 
which the soil will be collective property, and labor 
will be free. 

“The above relates to the production of wealth. Let 
us now consider the way in which rational socialism 
regulates its distribution. 

““ When labor is free—as is necessarily the case when 
the land is accessible to all—every one can live with- 
out being obliged to accept wages from esa In 
that case,a man would work for others only if they 
offered him, as wages, more than he could gain by 
working for himself. This situation is expressed in 
economic terms by saving that then wages would tend 
to a maximum, and when it exists, the distribution of 
wealth is so affected that the larger share of the prod- 
uct goes to labor and the smaller to capital. But 
when labor is enslaved, the laborers are forced under 

ain of starvation, to compete with one another in of- 

ering their labor to those who possess land and capi- 
tal; and then their wages fall to what is strictly nec- 
essary for existence and reproduction; while if the 
holders of wealth do not need labor, the unemployed 
laborers must disappear. Wages, then, tend to a min- 
imum, and the distribution of wealth takes place in 
such a way that the greater part goes to the land- 
owners and capitalists, and the smaller to the laborers. 
When labor is free, every man’s wealth increases in 
proportion to the toil he has expended ; but when labor 
is enslaved, his wealth grows in proportion to the cap- 
ital he has accumulated. 

“From these two opposite modes of distribution flow, 
according to Colins, the two following consequences, 
each of which has reference to one or other of the two 
systems of holding land above described. When land 
is owned by individuals, the wealth of one class of the 
community and the poverty of the other increase in 

arallel lines, and in proportion to the growth of intel- 
ectual power; but when land is collectively appropri- 
ated, the wealth of all increases in proportion to the 
activity of each, and to the advance of civilization. 

.“‘ Colins has also developed some original views on the 
history of communities, which have been reproduced 
by M. L. de Pottre in his Dictionnaire Rationnel.” 


_ COLLECTIVISM is a term used sometimes 
in this country, but frequently in France, to de- 
note socialism as distinguished from anarchism 
or communism, both of which are sometimes, 
tho we believe wrongfully, included under so- 
cialism. Collectivism is also used sometimes to 
include both nationalism and socialism, where 


lee might make a difference between these 
two, 


, 
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Colwell, Stephen. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. See Wom: 
EN’S COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 


_ COLWELL, STEPHEN, born in Virginia 
in 1800, and admitted to the bar in his native 
State, relinquished the profession of law to be- 
come an iron merchant in Philadelphia, where he 
lived till his death in 1872. He studied and wrote 
much on political economy, being a protection- 
ist. He was a frequent contributor to the pe- 
riodicals of his time. His best-known work 
is The Ways and Means of Commercial Pay- 
ment, published in 1858. In it he attempts to 
give a full analysis of the credit system, and 
contends that error has always been made in 
not distinguishing between money of gold and 
silver, and forms of credit. His work is also 
valuable because of its historical inquiry into 
the growth of the credit system, and reveals 
throughout independence of thought and re- 
search. He refused to accept the view that the 
quantity of money is the controlling factor in 
determining prices. In 1865 he was appointed 
a member of the revenue commission, and in 
the year following made a valuable report on 
taxation. Among his more extended writings 
may be mentioned The Relative Position in 
our Industry of Foreign Commerce, Domestic 


_ Production, and Internal Trade (Philadelphia, 


1850), and an American edition of Frederick 
List’s National System of Political Economy 
(Philadelphia, 1856), for which he wrotea prelim- 
inary essay. His other writings of economic 
interest are The Claims of Labor, and their 
Precedence to the Claims of Free Trade ; Gold, 
Banks, and Taxation and State and National 
Systems of Banks, Expansion of the Cur- 
te fe the Advance of Gold, and the Defects 
he 


of the Internal Revenue Bill of June, 1864. 
COMBINATIONS. See MONOPOLIEs ; 
STRIKES. 


COMMERCE (from Latin com, together, and 


‘mercart, to trade) is sometimes used for the in- 


terchange of any goods or property, but more 

correctly for the interchange of goods on a 

large scale and between different countries or 
ifferent portions of one country. 

The first race to carry on commerce on a 
large scale was the Phoenician, first in Tyre 
and Sidon, and then in the Phcenician colony 
of Carthage. “Much of the commerce of Rome 
was tribute rather than trade. With the break- 
ing up of the Roman Empire commerce lan- 
guished till the rise of the free cities of Italy, 
Venice, Florence, and Pisa. Commerce was 
also much quickened by the crusades. The free 
cities of Germany and the Netherlands, which 
formed the Hanseatic League, created a still 
greater commerce. The introduction of the 
mariner’s compass into Europe in 1302 and the 
discovery of the New World and of the Cape of 
Good Hope vastly developed commerce, particu- 
larly in Spain, Portugal, and England, and later 
in the Netherlands. By the seventeenth cen- 
tury Spain and Portugal had lost their prestige, 
and England has become the great commercial 
nation of the world. In medieval times com- 
merce was greatly restricted by dues, taxes, and 


laws. After the discovery of the New World, 
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governments tried to favor commerce by grant- 
ing monopolies, trading privileges, etc., often 
doing more harm than good, Since the begin- 
ning of the present century /azssez faire has 
been the general policy. But see Prorecrion. 

Enormous strides have been made within this 
century in the development of commerce. At 
the beginning of the century men lived to a 
very large extent in isolated communities. Only 
a few good roads existed. Even in England 
rivers rather than roads were the channels of 
commerce. It took many days to go from Edin- 
burgh to London in the speediest way. When 
the battle of Waterloo was fought (1815) it took 
three days for the news to arrive in London. 
Dr. Atkinson as late as 1847 was eight months 
in going from New England to Oregon ; he 
returned in six days. Foreign commerce was 
largely limited to voyages made by ships fitted 
out or chartered for the special trip, and often a 
commercial venture of the captain himself. 
Each nation and each section of the nation had 
to raise its own food. Hence the failure of a 
crop in one locality meant a famine, and famines 
were numerous. To-day the world has become 
a single market. The use of steam as a motor 
power on land and sea, and the use of electricity 
for conveying intelligence has revolutionized 
commerce. Merchants in England make pur- 
chases in India the same day, and on the next 
day the purchased goods start on their journey. 
The Suez Canal has reduced the voyage between 
London and Calcutta to 30 days instead of 200. 
It has destroyed 2,000,000 of tonnage. Fresh 
fruit, raised in California, is sold in London. 
Fresh meat is carried from New York to Liver- 
pool for one cent a pound. Boxed meats have 
been carried from Chicago to London at one 
half a centa pound. The productions of North 
America, South America, Australia, Russia, and 
Egypt battle for the English market. It has 
been calculated that railways have added to the 
power of the human race a force somewhat 
greater than that of a horse working 12 days » 
for every inhabitant of the globe. It cost $10 
in 1887 to do railroad service which before the 
railroad would have cost $200, and therefore 
usually was not done (Wells’ Recent Economze 
Changes). In 1879 the railways of Great Brit- 
ain conveyed 629,000,000 passengers (Mulhall). 
Says Dr. Strong, in Our Country : 


“ Any one as old as the nineteenth century has seen a 
very large proportion of all the progress in civilization 
made by the race. When seven years old he mighy 
have seen Fulton’s steamboat on her trial trip up the 
Hudson. Until 20 years of age he could not have 
found in all the world an iron pee At 30 he might 
have traveled on the first railway passenger train. 
Fifty years later the world had 220,000 miles of railway. 
For the first 33 years of his life he had to rely on the 
tinder-box for fire. He was 38 when steam communi- 
cation between Europe and America was established. 
He had arrived at middle life (44) when the first tele- 
gram was sent. Thirty-six years later the world had 
604,000 miles of telegraph lines.” 


Nor is the tide of progress ceasing. It has 
increased almost more in the latter portion of 
the century than the first. Steamers construct- 
ed in 1870 to 1873 were largely displaced in 1876 
or sold at half price. Freight rates on grain 
from Bombay were 32.5 cents per bushel in 1880 
and 16.2 cents in 1885. In 1870, 47 hands were 
employed for every 1000 tons capacity entered or 
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i iti i ine; in1885 moving one ton of freight by rail in the United : 
en Feo praee sos 1860, . States Was 24 cents in 1869, and aig eatin 
eee the lowest rate that lasted for any (Wells’ Recent Economic Changes). er. pee 
com fo Lahr orting a bushel of grain from however, the best indication of the era I 
New York to ne but in 1885 the aver- importance of commerce is in the following 
age rate was 5 cents. The average charge for tables: 


RTS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN MILLIONS OF 
EGATE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPO 
ee POUNDS STERLING, ACCORDING TO MULHALL’S DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS. 


1720. 1750. 1800, 1850. 1860. 1870, 1880. 1889. 
5 itai 67 169 375 547 698 740 
Great Britain = a : eS 1a a aa Es 
France Z i 26 70 130 212 294 367 
hed ibe eet rtofelotens secrets 8 z4 30 40 48 oe 131 ie 
Holland and Belgium... 4 6 _ = <e e8 308 aA 
United States és 4 a9 576 1,024 1,573 25134 2,313 
a aS 88 140 302 832 1,489 2,191 31933 35377 
The trade of the world in millions of pounds FT Be 
sterling is given by Mulhall as : papa 
Metoharia:). sk es pelted 
. dise Im- 
Aueports: Papert ported for Exports of| ,ports of 
YEARS.| Consump- Agricul- aise Care 
* tion per Exports, tural Prod- ae 
ONES OLtiste osc hiscmiock cGcasias 9,228 8,301 Capita. | per Cent. peek od American 
1871-80... 135787 12,157 Total Ex-| Vessels. 
1881-86 95771 8,961 ports.) 
pees See Seek Wee 
The total imports and exports of Great Britain AS Hee ne etd i soa 
per inhabitant have been, according to Mulhall : meee ae om ge 3.34 
1869.... 10.45 7-29 75-35 33-18 
@. 1870.... 11.06 9-77 78.40 35-59 
EO | ogee 12.65 10.83 72.74 31.87 
cx. 18726000 13.80 I0.55 74-13 29-15 
a Sara iaes T5.Q2 12.12 76.10 26.37 
vs LOZ Resa 13.26 13-31 79-37 27.17 
s TES... 54 11.07 11.36 76.95 26.21 
eS CegGas ni 10.29 11.64 71.67 27.67 
a bo ae 9.49 12.72 72.63 26.91 
1878 Q.21 14.39 77-07 26.31 
1879 8.99 14.29 78.12 22.99 
1880, 12 2 16.43 83.25 17-43 
1881, 12 17.23 82.63 16.49. 
1882. 13.64 13.97 75-3 15-77 
1883.. 13-05 14.98 77-00 16,04 
1884 12.16 13-20 73-98 17.16 
1885 TO. 32 12.94 72-96 15.29 
1886 10.89 Ir.60 72.82 15-52 
The total imports and exports of the United ae tee oe =a 74-40 = 
States per inhabitant down to 1860 were, accord- eo ayes ma ie am 
ing to Mulhall : 1890..../ 12.35 13.50 74-5 12.87 
1891 13.36 13.63 73-69 12.46 
1892.. 12.44 15-53 78.69 12.34 
1893 12.64 12.44 74.05 Ir.54 
1894.. 9.32 12.73 72.28 13-30 
ee 


The specie value of merchandise exported and 
imported in millions of dollars is given by the 
Bureau of Statistics as follows : 

Sa nn 


Exports. Imports. 
From 1867-94 inclusive the per capita foreign 
commerce of the United States is given by the 
United States Bureau of Statistics as follows : 106 113 
The chief imports from 1826 to 1886 were in a: Fe 
millions of dollars : Sugar, $2315 ; coffee, $1380 ; 513 a 
woolens, $1710; cottons, $1245 ; silks, $1310 ; 742 577 
linens, $630; iron manufactures, $565, The Soa 554 


chief exports were: Cotton, $6625 ; grain, 


a ee 
plas ; Meat, $1540 ; petroleum, $82 5; tobacco, How small a portion this foreign commerce of - 
950. th 


e United States is of the total commerce can 
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be seen by a few figures. In 1890 the total ex- 
ports were $857,828,684 (including both domes- 
tic and foreign exports), but the total value of 
simply the articles manufactured in that year 
was $9,372,437,283. There were mined in that 
year and largely transported, often a long ways, 
140,882,729 tons of coal ; 9,202,703 tons of pig 
iron were produced. The three larger cereal 
crops alone were valued at $1,311,255,615. (See 
also Exports; Imports ; MANUFACTURES ; AGRI- 
CULTURE, etc.) 


COMMERCIAL CRISES. See Cnriszs. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES. See Bank 
\FaILures ; BANKRUPTCY. 


COMMON CARRIERS.—The law distin- 
guishes between przvate or special carriers 
and common carrzers. By the former are meant 
persons who carry persons or goods not asa 
business, but only on occasion or by special 
agreement. Common carriers are those who 
carry as a business, inviting the employment of 
the public generally. The latter are bound by 
the law to serve without favoritism all who de- 
sire to employ them, and are liable for the safety 
of all goods intrusted to them except by losses 
from the act of God or from public enemies, or 
unless special exemption has been agreed upon. 
In respect to persons, they are liable for injuries 
which they might have prevented by special 
eare. Drivers, log drivers, and others who do 
not literally carry property have been in part 
exempted, also telegraph companies. (See 
STRIKES ; FRANCHISES ; MUNICIPALISM, etc.) 


COMMON LAW.—It is generally consid- 
ered and has been expressly recognized by the 
courts of the United States that the common 
law of England is the basis of American law, 
on the well-known English doctrine ‘* that when- 
ever a new and uninhabited country was found 
out by English subjects, as the law 1s the birth- 
right of every subject, so, wherever they go, 
they carry their laws with them, and therefore 
such new-found country is to be governed by 
the laws of England, tho after such country is 
inhabited by the English, acts of Parliament, 
made in England without naming the foreign 
plantation, do not bind them.”’ 

Ordinarily in the United States those States 
which constituted the original thirteen colonies 
fix upon the time of their séttlement as the date 
at which the decisions and statutes made in Eng- 
land cease to form part of their common law. 
The other States generally agree upon the year 
1607, the year of the earliest English coloniza- 
tion. Yet principles which were established in 
England after these dates are in many cases re- 
garded as parts of our municipal law. To prove 
a certain principle part of our common law it is 
not now required that it should have been prac- 
tically enunciated before 1607. If the principle 
involved was recognized before that date, it is 
regarded as sufficient, without requiring a prec- 
edent for every practical application of the prin- 
ciple. In short, tosum up the varying authority 
of English law : 

“English precedents prior to the settlement of this 


country are looked upon as of binding authority, except 
jn so far as they are affected by the peculiar condition 
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and requirements of our citizens. Such precedents 
rendered subsequent to the settlement and prior to our 
independence are viewed with great deference, but are 
not deemed absolutely conclusive. Such precedents 
rendered subsequent to our independence are account- 
ed worthy of respect and attention, but have no further 
weight attached to them.” 


Whatever portions of the United States which 
have been acquired by treaty or purchase re- 
tained their previous systems of law until abro- 
gated by the proper authorities and replaced by 
new enactments. 

The common law may be called an unwritten 
one, having been in some cases handed down 
asa mere tendency. In some particulars the 
traditions have taken definite form, as in the law 
of primogeniture, the jurisdiction of the courts, 
etc. Mostof the laws have been developed since 
the last century. Few are of great antiquity. 
It thus naturally follows that conflicting deci- 
sions are given since the common law is so in- 
definite and traditional. It has never yet been 
systematized toa regular code. A court may 
even reverse its own decision, if sufficient rea- 
son is shown for so doing. Where all decisions 
are consistent the law is regarded as estab- 
lished. Any single decision may be set aside 
by equal, tho not by inferior, courts. The mari- 
time and ecclesiastical courts of England recog- 
nize some of the rules of the civil and canon law 
as part of the common law. Almost any long- 
established custom may become part of the 
common law in England, especially if its prac- 
tice dates from about the reign of Richard I. 


COMMONS (see also Lanp; Communes; 
Ferupauism). The first colonists of America 
divided land among themselves in proportion 
to the size of their families ; and in some parts 
of New England according to rank. For many 
years, however, in Plymouth pasture lands were 
assigned by lot in town meetings, and wood was 
cut down and hauled incommon. The forests 
were for more than a century known as ‘‘ com- 
mons.’’ In 1710 Plymouth comprised over 
30,000 acres of common land, and to-day there 
are still over 200 acres of ‘‘ town land,’’ chiefly 
forest. 


In the old town of Sandwich there is still a parcel 
of land known as the ‘‘ Town Neck.” ‘This is owned 
by a company of 24 proprietors, the descendants or 
heirs of the first settlers of the town. Originally the 
Town Neck, like other common lands, belonged to 
the whole town. In the town records, under the 
date May 22, 1658, stands the following note: “If 
an inhabytant wanteth land to plant, hee way have 
some in the Towne Neck, or in the common for six 
yeare and noe longer.” Later, in 1678, April 6, towns- 
men are given liberty to improve Neck lands ‘‘noe 
longer than ten yeares, and then to be at the towns- 
men’s ordering againe.”’ In the year 1695 the use of 
the Town Neck was restricted to the heirs of original 
proprietors, and the land was staked out into 38 lots. 
The lots were not fenced off, and the whole tract con- 
tinued to lie as a common field, under the authority of 
the entire body of proprietors, like the arable lands of 
a Germanic village community. In 1695, April 4, it was 
agreed that the Town Neck should be improved for 
the future as acommon field, until the major part of 
those interested should see cause otherwise to dispose 
or improve the same. The common fence was to be 
made up, and a gate to be provided by May x. A 
field-driver or hayward was to keep the Town Neck 
clear of creatures, and to impound for trespass. In 
1700 it was voted that the Neck be cleared of creatures 
by April 16, and that no part of the land be improved 
for tillage other than by sowing. : 

Lately, it has been Nee osed to sell this land toa 
private company for the Cape Cod Canal, a proposal 
which the Massachusetts Nationalists have strongly 
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opposed. The above is only one instance of the sur- 
eral of communal lands in New England. In Salem 
there were ro fields which belonged each to a number 
of proprietors, who had individual rights, but were 
subject to communal authority, a majority vote being 
supreme. They were tilled, sown, reaped in common. 
And this was only a part of their communism. The 
forests around Salem were long kept “for the com- 
mons of the towne, to serve it for wood and timber.” 
No townsman could make profit by exporting the logs 
or lumber, but every man was free to take all he need- 
ed for fencing, fuel, or building purposes. Like many 
other towns, Salem had large tracts of meadow land, 
where every man had liberty to mow. Afterthe grass 
crop had been gathered, the cattle of the town were 
turned into the meadows tograze. Along the Connec- 
ticut River this custom continued until quite recent 
times. Boston Commons was thus used for many gen- 
erations. The TownjNeck, in Salem, whichis now a pub- 
lic pleasure ground, remained a common pasture for 
milch cows untillately. Atpresent there are 300 acres 
of common land, called the ‘‘ Great Pastures,’ being 
the last remnant of a vast tract of 4ooo acres. It is 
owned by the descendants of the original commoners. 
In 1640 the town voted that ‘‘none of the commons 
within the cattle range should be granted to any indi- 
vidual use.’’? Generally, however, the increase of 
population led tothe gradual breaking upofthe system 
of communism. It was, however, only after a long 
contest that the landless citizens triumphed over the 
village patricians. The immediate result of the aboli- 
tion of common lands was very beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the community, as the number of small land- 
owners was increased. 

It is not only in New England that traces of the early 
land communism appear, but in all English or Dutch 
settlements. There were commons in Nantucket, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Almost everywhere 
in the South certain communal customs prevailed. 
Forests, streams, and foot-paths are generally regarded 
as common to all. The court-greens in Southern 
towns are as free as village greens or commons. An- 
napolis has a town pasture which is typical of scores 
of others. In the Bouthern parishes the glebe lands 
are only an ecclesiastical phase of the original commu- 
nism, separated and administered by church boards 
for church purposes, similar to the town lands of New 
England, which yielded support to the schools and 
clergy. 

References: Zhe Survival a iess! Community tn 
New England, an article in The Nation, January 10, 
1878, by W. F. Allen; the Johns-Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Sczence, vol. i., No. 
2,0on The Germanic Origin of New England Towns, 
and Nos. 9 and 10, on V?Vlage Communities of Cape Ann 
and Salem. 


COMMONS, JOHN ROGERS, was born at 
Hollandsburg, O., in 1862, educated in public 
schools, and graduated at Oberlin College. 
He studied political science at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1889-90, receiving the degree of 
A.M. from Oberlin in 1890. He became tutor 
in Economics at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
ton, Conn, 1890-91 ; Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Economy at Oberlin, 1891-92, and since 
that time for three years Professor of Political 
Economy and Social Science-in Indiana Uni- 
versity, and since 1895 in Syracuse University. 
Deeply interested in social reforms, he was one 
of the founders of the American Proportional 
Representation League (g.v.), and was active 
in the American Institute of Christian Sociolog 
(g.v.). Heis author of Dzstrzbution of Wealth, 
published by Macmillan (1893), and Soczal Re- 
Jorm and the Church, published by Crowell & 
Co, (1894). He belongs to no one school ex- 
cept as holding to the so-called ethical view of 
political economy, He favors a tariff on prod- 
ucts where there is domestic competition, free 
trade where there is domestic monopoly, but 
holds the tariff of minor importance. He fa- 
vors the nationalization and municipalization 
of natural monopolies, and the complete gov- 
ernmental control of currency. ‘This year 
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(1896) he has published another book, Propor- 
tional Representation. 


COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
COMMUNE. 


COMMUNE, COMMUNALISM, AND 
COMMUNARDS.—A commune (from Latin 
communis, common) is in general a community 
organized, or the government of such a commu- 
nity. Under the Roman Empire every prov- 
ince appears to have had its own provincial diet 
or assembly, called a conczlzum or commune, 
and these are held by some to have been the 
first attempts at representative assemblies. But 
see ComMuNISM; Mir, etc. In the Middle Ages 
many cities and towns formed confederacies of 
citizens, and all such confederacies of towns or 
provinces were called communes. We read of 
the Commune of Florence, the Commune of 
Paris, etc. In France especially these communes 
at one time developed very considerable power 
and obtained large rights which they gradually 
lost under the centralizing tendencies of the 
government of the Louis. Beginning with the 
Revolution, however, there has been a constant 
agitation for, and some serious insurrections in 
order to gain, the supremacy of the old com- 
munes. This has led to a theory particularly 
popular in France, which would make the com- 
mune the political and social center, and do 
away with all central government save a loose 
federation of communes. This was the ideal of 
Bakounin (¢7.v.), and is the view of most anar- 
chist communists. (See ANARCHISM, section 
‘‘ Anarchist Communism.’’) It was this theory 
that largely led to the rising of the Paris Com- 
mune (g.v.) in 1871. One who advocates this 
view is sometimes called a communard, tho this 
phrase has been particularly appropriated for 
the supporters of the Paris Commune. Profes- 
sor R. T. Ely and other writers, however, pre- 
fer the word communadlzst for the believer in 
this theory. (See also ComMuNisM; Paris Com- 
MUNE.) 


See Paris 


COMMUNIS\M, the economic theory which 
advocates the total or partial abolition of the 
right of private property, actual ownership be- 
ing ascribed to the community as a whole or to 
the State. Says Palgrave’s Dictionary of Po- 
litical Economy : 


“Communism is the theory which teaches that the 
labor and the income of society should be distri- 
buted equally among all its members by some con- 
stituted authority. For an example of what commu- 
nists mean by equal division of labor and income, the 
following explanation may suffice: ‘Here equality 
must be measured by the capacity of the worker and 
the need of the consumer, not by the intensity of the 
labor and the quantity of things consumed. A man 
endowed with a certain degree of strength, when he 
lifts a weight of ro Ibs., labors as much as another man 
with five times the strength when he lifts 50 lbs. He 
who, to satisfy a burning thirst, swallows a pitcher of 
water, enjoys no more than his comrade who, but 
slightly thirsty, sips a cupful. The aim of the com- 
munism in question is equality of pains and pleasures, 
not of consumable things pm | workers’ tasks’ (Buon- 
arroti, Conspiration de Babeuf, i. 297).” 


Says John Stuart Mill (Polztical EF. 
Book 1 chap. i.) : : +" ae 


“The assailants of the principle of individual - 
erty may be divided into se classes: those Rees 
scheme implies absolute equality in the distribution of 
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the physical means of life and enjoyment, and those 
who admit inequality, but grounded on some principle, 
or supposed principle, of justice or general expediency, 
and not, like so many of the existing social inequalities, 
dependent on accident alone. At the head of the first 
class, as the earliest of those belonging to the present 
generation, must be placed Mr. peek and his fol- 
lowers. M. Louis Blanc and M. Cabet have more re- 
cently become conspicuous as apostles of similar doc- 
trines (though the former advocates equality of 
distribution only as a transition to a still higher 
standard of justice, that all should work according to 
their capacity, and receive according to their wants). 
The characteristic name for this economical system is 
communism, a word of continental origin, only of late 
introduced into this country. The word sdcialism 
which originated among the English communists, and 
was assumed by them as a name to designate their 
own doctrine, is now, on the Continent, employed ina 
larger sense; not necessarily implying communism, 
or the entire abolition of private property, but applied 
to any system which requires that the land and the 
instruments of production should be the property, not 
of individuals, but of communities or associations, or 
of the government.” 


This is probably the best use of the word, tho 
there is some authority for using the word ‘‘ com- 
munism”’ simply as identical with extreme and 
radical socialism. It is unnecessary, however, 
to use two words for the same thing, and com- 
munism is being limited more and more by the 
best writers to apply to that school of socialists 
who believe in holding all property in common, 
except the merest personal effects, and giving 
to every man equally, in contradistinction to 
socialists, who would only have capital, or the 
means of production, in common. 


History. 


Communism has always existed, to more or less an 
extent. According to Laveleye (g.v. ; see also PROPER- 
TY) and many other sociologists, communism was the 

earliest known form by which property 
was held, as nae Ria aero 3 — 
re ditions among the Nort merican Ind- 

Primitive ians and most savages, and as witnessed 

Communism. to by the Russian Wir, the Javan Dessa, 
and many other Asiatic and European 
survivals from primitive forms. This 

thas been strenuously denied by some authorities, 
notably by Fustel des Coulanges ; the denial is more 
apparent than real, since they admit that property was 
held by some great chief or strong man for the com- 
munity fraternally or feudally rather than in the 
ordinary sense of private property. The Buddhist 
monasteries, where the devotees renounced marriage 
and property, are another early communistic attempt. 
Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle and other Greeks 
largely favored communism. (See PLATO; ARIS- 
TOTLE.) Some of the Jews, the Essenes and_Thera- 
peutze taught and practised communism. (See Es- 
SENES. See also PROPERTY.) 

The early Christian Church was, in places at least, 
undoubtedly largely communistic. (See CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL REFORM.) e are Lge teat A told of the first 
Christian church at Jerusalem, that they had all things 
in common. It was, however, a perfectly voluntary 
communism. Christians were not required to renounce 
private property. Peter said to Ananias of the price 
of his land, part of which Ananias had kept back— 
“ While itremained was it not thine own, and after it 
was sold, was itnot in thine own power?” Yet the fact 
remains that, led by the power of love, some early Chris- 
tians did practise communism. After the third cen- 
tury the Church became a much more worldly power, 
but in the fourth century the communistic tendency 
developed into the communistic monarchism of the 
anchorites and monks. Ever since there have been 
various communistic orders and sects Pere in 

: the Christian Church—the Humiliates ; 
the Beghards and Beguines; the various 
Medi 1 mendicant orders of the Middle Ages; 

eval the Brethren of the Free Spirit, in the 
Communism. thirteenth century ; the Adamites, dur- 
ing the Hussite wars. This last advo- 

cated the community of women, and 

‘some of the other sects and orders degenerated into 
disorder and excesses ; but, on the whole, considering 
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the ages in which they appeared, they usually stood 
for the purest and most vital Christianity of their 
times. ften these communities of brotherly love 
were the only spots of quiet in the darkness and blood- 
pned . lawless ages. (See MONASTICISM and MIDDLE 

SES, 

The Reformation developed a new impulse toward 
communism, as indeed’has been the case with every 
new religious movement. The Peasant War in Germany 
was largely an outcome of the com- 
munistic idea working out among the 


peasantry, but the influence mainly 
ees in the organization of the The Refor- 
eavenly Prophets, by Storch, the Ana- Mation, 


baptists in Munster, the Libertines of 

Geneva, the Familists of Holland and 

England, and the Buchanites of Scotland. The com- 
munistic principle is also present in a purer form 
among the Herrnhuters (Moravians) and in some com- 
munities of Auvergne. In Germany many commu- 
nistic sects arose in the eighteenth century. (See 
ANABAPTISTS; PEASANT’S WAR; MORAVIANS, etc.) 

The eighteenth century also saw a wave of com- 
munistic thought in France. Morelly (¢.v.), in his Code 
de la Nature (1755), taught that man naturally pos- 
sesses ka virtue, and is only depraved by bad in- 
stitutions, the chief of which is private 
property. He declared that it would be ; 

“in confotmity with the intentions of The 
nature,” if every citizen contributed to Eighteenth 
the resources of the State, in accordance eee 
with his strength, talents, and age, and 
in return were wholly maintained at the 
public expense. Mably (g.v.), who was 
a brother of Condillac, endeavored to show, in op- 
position to Mercier de la Riviére (g.v.), that private 
property in land is not the natural and necessary basis 
of society. On the contrary, he said, society could ex- 
ist without property, asis proved by the cases of Sparta, 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, and the monastic orders ; 
while the establishment of property in land and in- 
equality of condition has been the great source of 
avarice, ambition, and vanity. 

Babeuf (g.v.) and his fellow-conspirators of 1796, call- 
ing themselves the ‘‘ Equals,” were the most remark- 
able representatives of this thought. In the Babouvist 
Utopia, as described by Buonarroti, every one is al- 
lotted two different occupations, the one light and the 
other hard. To give variety and change of seene, all 
are employed by turns in the transport and postal 
services. Those who will not work are treated as 
thieves. Education, carried on in vast boarding- 
schools, subordinates the family to national life. Dis- 
tribution is to follow the strictest equality. In Eng- 
land Robert Owenis the great teacher of communism ; 
but for his views, see OWEN. 
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COMMUNISM IN AMERICA. 


The history of American communism divides itself 
into three portions: ng 1a Fourierite, and what 
may be called, for lack of a better name, Secularist 
Communisms. The religious communities were the 
first, and have been, on the whole, the largest and the 
most successful. The Fourierite communities have 
been the most brilliant. The secularist communities 
have been the most varied and the most numerous, 

Many of the early colonists practised principles and 
forms somewhat cOmmunistic. Both at Plymouth and 
Jamestown some land was held in common. (See 
Commons.) The Labadists in Maryland (1684-1722), 
Johann Kelpius’ colony of ‘‘ The Woman in the Wilder- 
ness,” in what is now Philadelphia (1695-1704), the 
Dunker celibates at Ephrata in Lancaster County, Pa. 
(1713), and a community at Snowhill, near Harrisburg, 
Pa. (1820), all practised more or less communism. 
Better known are the Shakers (g.v.), or more exactly, 
the Shaking Quakers, followers of ‘‘ Mother’ Ann 
Lee. Their first establishment, Mt. Lebanon, in 
Columbia County, N. Y., is still the home of the 
strongest Shaker settlement in the land, existing 
and growing in wealth to-day, after a history of 
104 years, a living contradiction to those who con- . 
sider communism utterly beyond the pale of practi- 
cality. Living in groups or families, quietly, work- 
ing in common for the good of all, and 
practising equal enjoyment of what- ‘A 
ever is produced, economic failure they Religious 
have never known, and to the future Communism 
they look forward with stedfast hope. ‘ 
Their religious tenets we cannot here 
discuss. Suffice it to say they enter ats 
upon their communal life with religious conviction, 
and carry it on in a spirit of the deepest duty. That, 
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however, the Shaker communities are a complete suc- 
cess we by no means believe ; that they will continue 
to endure we are morethan doubtful. Their religious 
spirit and their character of faithfulness and honesty 
have been their safeguard. The latter will, doubtless, 
remain with the faithful few, but how if advancing 
thought and education undermine their religious 
faith, and men and women decline to become followers 
of Ann Lee? Already, in spite of economic success, 
their communities seem slowly dwindling. (See SHA- 
KERS. 

eet in age, and perhaps next in importance among 
the religious communists, stand the Harmonists, or the 
followers of George Rapp. George Rapp was born in 
Wiirtemberg in 1757, and came to this country witha 
little band of followers in 1803. Settling first in Penn- 
sylvania, they moved soon to Harmony, Ind., and, 
later, in 1824, selling out to Robert Owen, they went to 
Economy, near Pittsburg. Practising celibacy, they 
are dependent upon converts for numerical growth, 
and converts donot come. Their communism is also 
a part of their religion and, as they believe, the con- 
sequence of Christianity. It makes them faithful, 
honest, successful, but the spirit of to-day hungers for 
something larger than the straitened tenets of these 
German dissenters. 

They are to-day enormously wealthy, largely 
\through investments of their first earnings; but the 
number of the society is very small, most of those now 
living at Economy simply being hired workers, and 
already there is talk of ending the community. (See 
ECONOMY.) 

Wiirtemberg seems to have been prolific in commu- 
nists. In x18r7, persecuted in their home, there came to 
this country a little band of Separatists, as they called 
themselves, led by Joseph Béaumeler, and with the as- 
sistance of some Quakers purchased land at Zoar, in 
Pennsylvania, where, practising communism, they ex- 
ist to-day, prosperous and rich. Zoar and Amana— 
the latter being in lowa—are the strongest communis- 
tic societies in the United States, excepting only the 
Shakers. Among Separatists marriage isallowed, and 
they number now some 300 or 4oo souls. Professor 
R. T. Ely gave their wealth in 1886 as $1,500,000, or a 
per capita wealth of $5000, against the average per 
capita wealth of the United States, which is not over 
$1000, Who shall say that communism cannot finan- 
cially succeed? (See ZOAR.) 

Next to Zoar comes Amana, another German col- 
ony of a sect beginning in the Fatherland in the eigh- 
teenth century, but not attaining strength till 1817, 
when Christian Metz became, as he believed, an “in- 
strument” of revelation to lead his followers on to a 
higher andacommunallife. They cameto this country 
in 1842 and settled near Buffalo, N. Y., whence they re- 
moved to Ebenezer and later to Amana, in Ohio, in 
1855. Amana is not a village, but a plain with seven 
villages all tied together in the bonds of communism. 
The Amana community believes in marriage and the 
family, and is upon the whole perhaps the broadest 
and most attractive existing communism in America. 
This community too is to-day very wealthy. (See 
AMANA.) 

Among religious communities must undoubtedly be 
included the Oneida Community, or the ‘* Perfection- 
ists,” established a4 John Humphrey Noyes, at Oneida, 
N. Y., in 1847, with a smaller community at Wallinge- 
ford. Economically, this community too succeeded, 
being wrecked on other lines, But Noyes believed in 
what he would call collective marriage. He claimed 
that it was not free love, since the relations between 
men and women were not left to the shifting caprice of 
love or of desire, but were entefed into with religious 
ceremony and thoughtfulness. Only one woman was 
not tied to one man, or vice versa, but all were tied to- 
gether. Enduring many years, New York State was, 
on account of their marital practices, at last made too 
hot for them, and the community as a religious com- 
‘munity dissolved in 1881, existing to-day only as a 
joint-stock concern for the management of their 
wealth. (See ONEIDA.) 

Such have been the main but by no means the only 
religious communistic socialists in the United States, 
Hopedale, in Massachusetts, founded by Rev. Adin 
Ballou (g.v.), a relative of the great Universalist; 
Brockton, in New York State, founded by Thomas L. 
Harris, now of California, and author of The Mew Re- 
public; Mountain Cove Community (spiritualistic), 
with the home of the Oakseites in Aurora, in Oregon, 
and Bethel, in Missouri, are all of interest, and have 
endured for a longer or shorter time successfully, most 
of them splitting, however, finally on the rocks of dis- 
cord or of unwise management. Brook Farm might 
be considered a religious community, first Unitarian 
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or Transcendental and then Swedenborgian ; but as 
it finally became a Fourierite phalanx, and belongs to 
the same epoch in time, we consider it under that 
head. (See HOPEDALE, etc.) 

The Fourierite wave of communistic socialism 

swept over this country from 1840-50. In 1840 Albert 
Brisbane published his Soczal Destiny of Man, a pres- 
entation of Fourierism. In 1843 Horace Greeley open- 
ed the columns of the New York 77zbuze to the teach- 
ings of Brisbane, and socialistic articles appeared in 
its columns at first once a week and then every day. 
There was a rush into Fourierite com- 
munities or “ Loge aie ie Raed Fpl 
say Noyes in his American Soctalisms, ee 
‘‘ Shalasixes by the dozen were on the Fourierism. 
march for the new world of wealth and 
harmony.” A paper entitled Zhe Pha- 
Janx was started and edited by Brisbane. In 1844 a 
national convention of associations was held at Clin- 
ton Hall, New York City, with George Ripley for 
president and Charles A. Dana, Brisbane and Horace 
Greeley among the vice-presidents. , 

The Sylvania Association was the first phalanx, and 
was located in Lackawaxeéen, Pa. It had 145 members 
and owned 2300 acres of land. Greeley was one of its 
officers. It existed two years and then failed, mainly 
from lack of management. There was said to have 
been not a practical farmer among them. It was the 
type of most of the Fourierite communities. 

The North American phalanx was the most success- 
ful, enduring 12 years. Situated in Monmouth, N. J., 
it commenced in 1843 with 12 members and a capital of 

8000, By 1844, it had 77 members and a capital of 
28,000. In 1854 it suffered heavily from fire and then 
more from dissension, coming to an end in 1855. 

Noyes, in his book, enumerates 34 phalanxes, most of 
them, however, too insignificant to deserve mention 
here. Undoubtedly the greatest and best of them all 
was Brook Farm, near Boston. It did not begin as 
a Fourierite phalanx. It was at first simply acoopera- 
tive farm and school under the lead of George Ripley. 
His thought, however, fell on friendly soii, and Bos- 
ton’s culture and Boston’s genius joined the new enter- 

tise. Not professedly religious, it was still largely 

nitarian, or, more exactly, Transcendental. George 
Ripley, Dr. J. C. Warren, Theodore Parker, Margaret 
Fuller, and George William Curtis were all more or 
less interested, many of them being residents. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Dr. Channing were also interest- 
ed,tho not residents. Zhe Dial, published from 1840-44 
by Margaret Fuller, was its main organ. The best 
brains of Boston delighted to come here; its members 
discussed philosophy and milked cows and hoed pota- 
toes, greatly to their enjoyment and their health, if 
not greatly tothe benefit of their pockets. In 1844 it 
became avowedly Fourierite and then gradually went 
down, partly from misfortune in having its central 
house or phalanstery burned, partly because its inter- 
est was spasmodic and not enduring, mainly from 
lack of business management. In 1846 it was practi- 
cally at an end, 

The trouble with all the Fourierite communities was 
that they were fanciful and theoretical schemes, not 
simple and natural growths. They had little definite 
religious spirit to hold them together. They had little 
business headship. At the least discouragement and 
misfortune they melted away. Only religious com- 
munism, the facts seem to prove, can be successful. 

We come now to the third class of communities, 
which, tho the most numerous, are on the whole of the 
least importance. We have called them secularist 
communities, not because they all held 
secularist doctrines, but as_ indicating 
their opposition to any spiritual er re- 
vealed religion. The first and most in- 
teresting of these was New Harmony. 
In 1824, after his industrial experiments 
at New Lanark, in Scotland, Robert 
Owen, who may be almost called the father of English 
socialism, bought as above related, of the German 
Rappists, Harmony, and calling it New Harmony, 
established his colony, Entering into land and build- 
ings prepated by the Rappists, some 900 persons were 
gathered from all portions of the United States. Edu- 
cation was made prominent; religious thought was 
unfettered ; all worked for the good of all. Hope was 
on every hand. But there was no deep religious bond 
of union. Dissensions sprang up. arious methods 
of conducting the community were attempted, some 
wholly communistic, others only partl so; Mr. Owen 
was at one time sole manager, at another time a com- 
mittee was elected to manage the community ; sepa- 
ration was tried, to let different parties manage affairs 
in different ways, but the trouble lay not in the mode 
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- Eerie — in the lack - the spirit of unity. In 
1827 munity was virtua ; iS » 
HARMONY; Ove lyatanend. (See NEw 
P Akin to this, tho more enduring, was the non-relig- 
ious community of Icaria, established in 1848 by some 
French followers of Cabet, the author of the charming 
communistic romance, Vovage tz Jcarte. Headed by 
Cabet himself, it numbered at one time rsoo souls, and 
for five or SIX years was successful. Dissensions, 
however, set in, and finally Cabet and 170 adherents 
departed and removed to St. Louis, Mo., where the en- 
hs ae died in 1856, tho the community lingered on till 
1895. 

Such are the two main non-religious communities. 
Upon others, too numerous to mention, we need not 
dwell. They have all been unimportant. 

Since the close of the Fourierite period in 3850 there 
has been no important movement toward communism 
till the present socialistic impulse, which is not yet 
over, and which has produced Kaweah in California, 
Topolobampo in Mexico, the Ruskin Colony in Ten- 
nessee, and other experiments. (See KAWEAH ; TOPO- 
LOBAMPO, etc.) 

In England even John Ruskin, in his St. George’s 
Community, attempted an artistic communism. (See 
RUSKIN.) He says in his Fors Clavigera : *‘ For indeed 
Iam myself a communist of the old school, reddest 
also of the red.” 

Concerning communism in general, Millsays (Po/it7- 
cal Economy, book ii., chap. i.) : 

“Whatever may be the merits or defects of these 
various schemes, they cannot be truly said to be im- 


practicable. Noreasonable person can doubt that a 
village community, composed of a few 
thousand inhabitants cultivating in 

Mill on joint ownership the same extent of land 

Communism. which at present feeds that number of 


eople, and producing by combined 
abor and the most improved processes 
. the manufactured articles which they 
required, could raise an amount of productions suffi- 
cient to maintain them in comfort; and would find the 
means of obtaining, and if need be exacting, the 
quantity of labor necessary for this purpose from 
every member of the association who was capable of 
work. 

“The objection ordinarily made to a system of com- 
munity of property and equal distribution of the prod- 
uce, that each person would be incessantly occupied 
in evading his fair share of the work, points, undoubt- 
edly, to a real difficulty. But those who urge this ob- 
jection, forget to how great an extent the same diffi- 
culty exists under the system on which nine tenths of 
the business of society is now conducted. The objec- 
tion supposes that honest and efficient labor is only to 
be had from those who are themselves individually to 
reap the benefit of their own exertions. But how 
small a part of allthe labor performed in England, 
from the lowest paid to the highest, is done by persons 
working for their own benefit. From the Irish reaper 
or hodman to the chief justice or the minister of State, 
nearly all the work of society is remunerated by day 
wages or fixed salaries. A factory operative has less 
personal interest in his work than a member of a com- 
munist association, since he is not, like him, working 
for a partnership of which he is himself a member.... 

“ Another of the objections to communism is similar 
to that so often urged against poor laws: that if every 
member of the community were assured of subsist- 
ence for himself and any number of children, on the 
sole condition of willingness to work, prudential re- 
straint on the multiplication of mankind would be at 
an end, and population would start forward ata rate 
which eH coduce the community through succes- 
sive stages of increasing discomfort to actual starva- 
tion. There would certainly be much ground for this 
apprehension if communism provided no motives to 
restraint, equivalent to those which it would take 
away. But communism is precisely the state of things 
in which opinion might be expected to declare itself 
with greatest intensity against this kind of selfish in- 
temperance. Any augmentation of numbers which 
diminished the comfort or increased the toil of the 
mass would then cause (which now it does not) imme- 
diate and unmistakable inconvenience to every in- 
dividual in the association ; inconvenience which could 
not then be imputed to the avarice of employers, or 
the unjust privileges of the rich. In such altered cir- 
cumstances opinion could not fail to reprobate, and if 
reprobation did not suffice, to repress by penalties of 
some description, this or any other culpable self-in- 
dulgence at the expense of the community. The 
communistic scheme, instead of being peculiarly open 
to the objection drawn from danger of over-popula- 
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tion, has the recommendation of tending in an especial 
degree to the prevention of that evil. 

““A more real difficulty is that of fairly apportioning 
the labor of the community among its members. 
There are many kinds of woe and by what standard 
are they to be measured one against an- 
other? Whois to judge how much cot- 
ton spinning, or distributing goods 
from the stores, or bricklaying, or chim- 
ney sweeping, is equivalent to so much 
plowing? The difficulty of making the adjustment 
between different qualities of labor is so strongly felt 
by communist writers, that they have usually thought 
it necessary to provide that all should work by turns 
at every description of useful labor: an arrangement 
which, by putting an end to the division of employ- 
ments, would sacrifice so much of the advantage of 
cooperative production as greatly to diminish the pro- 
ductiveness of labor. Besides, evenin the same kind of 
work, nominal equality of labor would be so great a 
real inequality, that the feeling of justice would revolt 
against its being enforced. All persons are not equal- 
ly fit for all labor; and the same quantity of labor is 
an unequal burden on the weak and the strong, the 
hardy and the delicate, the quick and the slow, the 
dull and the intelligent. 

“But these difficulties, though real, are not neces- 
sarily insuperable. The apportionment of work to the 
strength and capacities of individuals, the mitigation 
of a general rule to provide for cases in which it would 
operate harshly, are not problems to which human in- 
telligence, guided by a sense of justice, would be in- 
adequate. And the worst and most unjust arrange- 
ment which could be made of these points, under a 
system aiming at equality, would be so far short of 
the inequality and injustice with which labor (not to 
speak of remuneration) is now apportioned, as to be 
scarcely worth counting in the comparison. We must 
remember too that communism, as asystem of society, 
exists only in idea; that its difficulties, at present, are 
much better understood than its resources; and that 
the intellect of mankind is only beginning to contrive 
the means of organizing it in detail, so as to overcome 
the one and derive the greatest advantage from the 
other. 

“Tf, therefore, the choice were to be made between 
communism with all its chances, and the present state 
of society with all its sufferings and injustices; if the 
institution of private property necessarily carried with 
it as a consequence, that the produce of labor should 
be apportioned as we now see it, almost in an inverse 
ratio to the labor—the largest portions to those who 
have never worked at all, the next largest to those 
whose work is almost nominal, and so in a de- 
scending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the 
work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the 
most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labor cannot 
count with certainty on being able to earn even the 
necessaries of life—if this, or communism, were the 
alternative, all the difficulties, great or small, of com- 
munism would be but as dust in the balance. But to 
make the comparison applicable, we must compare 
communism at its best with the régzme of individual 
property, not as it is, but as it might be made. 

“The perfection both of social arrangements and of 
practical morality would be to secure to all persons 
complete independence and freedom of action, subject 
to no restriction but that of not doing injury to others; 
and the education which taught or the social institu- 
tions which required them to exchange the control of 
their own actions for any amount of comfort or afflu- 
ence, or to renounce liberty for the sake of equality, 
would deprive them of one of the most elevated char- 
acteristics of human nature. It remains to be dis- 
covered how far the preservation of this characteris- 
tic would be found compatible with the communistic 
organization of society. No doubt this, like all the 
other objections to the socialist schemes, 
is vastly exaggerated. The members of 
the association need not be required to 
live together more than they do now, 
nor need they be controlled in the dis- 
posal of their individual share of the produce, and of 
the probably large amount of leisure which, if they 
limited their production to things really worth produc- 
ing, they would possess. Individuals need not be 
chained to an occupation or to a particular locality. 
The restraints of communism would be freedom in 
comparison with the present condition of the majority 
of the human race. he generality of laborers in this 
and most other countries have as little choice of oc- 
cupation or freedom of locomotion, are. agree as 
dependent on fixed rules and on the will of others as 
they could be on any system short of actual slavery? 
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to say nothing of the entire domestic subjection of one 
half the species, to which it is the signal honor of 
Owenism and most other forms of socialism that they 
assign equal rights, in all respects, with those of the 
hitherto dominant sex. But it is not by comparison 
with the present bad state of society that the claims 
of communism can be estimated. ... he 

“Tt is yet to be ascertained whether the communistic 
scheme would be consistent with that multiform de- 
velopment of human nature, those manifold unlike- 
nesses, that diversity of tastes and talents, and variety 
of intellectual points of view, which not only form a 
great part of the interest of human life, but by bring- 
ing intellects into a stimulating collision, and by pre- 
senting to each innumerable notions that he would not 
have ‘conceived of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral progression.” 

For the Communists of Paris in 1871, see PARIS, 
COMMUNE OF. (See also ANARCHISM; BABEUF; 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM ; COOPERATION ; PROP- 
ERTY ; PROUDHON ; SOCIALISM.) 

References: Histotre du Soctalisme, by B. Malon 
(1879); Life Written by Himself, by R. Owen (vol. i., 
1857; vol. i. A., continuation of appendices, 1858) ; 
Outline of the Various Social Systems and Commu- 
nities which have been Founded on the Principle of 
Cooperation, by M. Hennell (1844) ; Wzstory of Coopera- 
tion tn England, by G. J. Holyoake (vol. i., 1875; 
vol. ii., 1879); Azstory of American Soctalisms, by 
J. H. Noyes (1870) ; Communistic Socteties of the United 
States, by C. Nordhoff (2875). 


COMMUNIST ANARCHISM. See An- 
ARCHISM, Section IT. 


COMMUNITIES.—A community may be 
defined in a general way as any body of per- 
sons living together in one place or under one 
régime. It follows that all communities are 
not necessarily communistic. (For those that 
are communistic, see Communism ; for monastic 
communities, see Monasticism ; for the early 
or primitive communal life, see Prorrerry, also 
Mir ; for various community experiments, see 
AMANA; Brook FarM; Economy ; IcarIA; Ka- 
WEAH ; New Harmony ; NorTHAMPTON ; ONEIDA; 
RusBEeR COLONY ; SHAKERS ; TOBOLOBAMPO, etc. ) 
It must not be forgotten, however, that there are 
communities which come under none of these 
heads, but which consist of bodies of persons es- 
tablishing a new village, town, or group of people 
who desire to live in a certain way or under cer- 
tain conditions. Often acompany will be formed 
to buy land, open it up, and sell it to emigrants 
or people, who will improve it according to cer- 
tain methods or on certain conditions. Sev- 
eral important Western cities and towns have 
arisen inthis way. Greeley, Col., is an instance 
of this, Important instances of colonies which 
form real communities and are yet by no means 
communistic are the Jewish colonies established 
in New Jersey by the Baron Hirsch Fund. The 
largest of these is Woodbine, with some 5000 
acres, tilled by 500 colonists. Rosenhagen, 
bought in 1882, has 25,000 acres, occupied to- 
day by about.9o0 families. A community of a 
different type, mainly cooperative, is being de- 
veloped by Mr. N. O. Nelson at Leclaire, Ill. 
(g.v.). There have been at various times at- 
tempts at communities of almost every descrip- 
tion—vegetarian communities, spiritualistic com- 
munities, cooperative communities, ete. The 
large majority of them, however, have been too 
ephemeral to deserve separate notice, and their 
condition is too changeable to allow of exact 
statistics. (See Communism, etc.) 


COMPENSATION.—Among the most diffi- 
cult problems arising in social reform is the 
question how far, if at all, individuals should 
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be compensated by Government when the Gov- 
ernment decides, for the public good, to take a 
business from them that they hitherto have con- 
ducted under the permission of the law. The 
problem, too, is very different in different forms 
of industry or traffic. If railroads are national- 
ized, what compensation, if any, should be given 
to the present stockholders is of necessity a 
different question from the question what com- 
pensation, if any, should be given to liquor 
manufacturers and sellers when their business 
is forbidden and their establishments closed. 
The Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution says: ‘‘ No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.’’ Under 
the right of Eminent Domain (g.v.), according 
to the first amendment the Government can in- 
deed take any property that it deems necessary 
for the public good, but only upon the payment 
to the former owners of a fair valuation of the 
property, the valuation to be made by an im- 
partial tribunal. In different States the details 
of the laws determining the compensation vary, 
but in substantially all they demand that the 
value of the property is not to be measured by 
its present use, but to be estimated on the use 
to which it may be put, based on the uses of 
men of ordinary business foresight and pru- 
dence. ‘The complications that may arise under 
such laws are naturally very great. 

As applied to compensation to liquor manu- 
facturers and sellers, when their business is for- 
bidden by a State, early legal decisions did net 
favor compensation ; but January 21, 1886, Judge 
Brewer decided, in the case of Kansas ex red. 
John Walruff, e¢ a/., that ‘“‘ national equity as 
well as constitutional guaranty forbids sucha 
taking of private property for the public good 
without compensation.’’ Other similar cases 
arising and being diversely decided by State 
courts December 5, 1887, the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided, by a vote of seven 
to one, that compensation was not necessary, 
on the ground that all property held in this coun- 
try is held under the implied obligation that the 
owner’s use shall not be injurious to the com- 
munity. ‘The decision said : 

“The power which the States unquestionably 
have of prohibiting such uses by individuals of 
their property as will be prejudicial to the health, 
the morals, or the safety of the public is not, and 
—consistently with the existence and safety of 
organized society—cannot be burdened with the 
condition that the State must compensate such 
individual owners for pecuniary losses they sus- 
tain by reason of their not being permitted by a 
noxious use of their property to inflict injury 
upon the community. ... Itistrue that when 
the defendants in these cases purchased or erect- 
ed their breweries the laws of the State did not 
forbid the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 
But the State did not thereby give any assur- 
ance or come under an obligation that its legis- 
lation upon that subject would remain un- 
changed.”’ 

In England there has been considerable popu- 
lar agitation upon this subject. In 1888 Lord 
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Salisbury, then in office, introduced a local gov- 
ernment bill, of which an important feature was 
a provision for recognizing a vested interest in 
existing liquor licenses by granting compensa- 
tion to liquor sellers whose applications for re- 
newals should be refused. It was claimed that 
_the object of the bill was to reduce the number 
of licenses. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals 
strongly opposed the bill, and it was, amid much 
excitement, after finding a dwindling majority 
in its favor, on separate readings, finally with- 
drawn. 

The problem of compensation to the stockhold- 
ers of railroads and other forms of business 
which cannot at all be considered ‘‘ prejudicial 

to the health, morals, or safety” of 
the public, and which yet may be 


Compensa- nationalized or monopolized, is ob- 
tion for viously another matter. The Con- 
Sociologic stitution evidently calls for compen- 
Indastries, sation to the owners of such proper- 
ty at its full present and within rea- 

sonable limits, prospective market 

value. The fact that the value concerned may 


consist very largely of a franchise originally ob- 
tained from the State, perhaps on terms utterly 
unjust to the State, seems to make no legal dif- 
ference. ‘The franchise is owned to-day by the 
stockholders, however gained, and has to-day a 
certain value, however watered. Unless, there- 
fore, illegal fraud can be proven, the owners of 
the property seem to be entitled by the Consti- 
tution to full compensation. The mofe con- 
servative friends of nationalizing or municipaliz- 
ing industries believe that the present owners 
should receive, irrespective of how the value of 
their property has been gained, full compensa- 
tion for present and prospective values. They 
argue this both on the grounds of equity and of 
expediency. It is equitable, they say, because 
these people have invested in such enterprises 
under the guaranty of the Constitution, and 
that guaranty should be kept even if the Gov- 
ernment did make a mistake in granting the 
franchise. It is expedient, they say, because, 
in a-democratic country the socialization of in- 
dustries cannot be effected unless the people 
vote it, and if compensation be not promised, it 
will enlist against the proposal the interests of 
wealthy, influential, and numerous stockholders. 
Even when there has been dishonesty in the 
obtaining of the franchise, the dishonesty has 
usually been on the part of the few managers 
and not of the general stockholders ; so that to 
make the general stockholders in this case suffer 
would be doubly unjust and inexpedient. (For 
a fuller statement of this view, see a quotation 
from Professor Ely, in article NarionaL Mo- 
NOPOLIES.) 

On the other hand, many radical reformers 
hold that to compensate the present owners of 
railroad and other similar stock at anything like 

its present face market and prospec- 
tive value would be utterly unjust 


Views to a community that has already 
Opposing been too indulgent to the corpora- 
Compensa- tions, and would render nugatory 

tion, many of the purposes for which 


socialization is proposed. At least 
one of the objects of the socializa- 
tion of industry (see SocIALIsm) is to substitute 


xe 
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a cooperative for a capitalistic civilization. If, 
then, the face value of the present watered and 
inflated stock is to be given to the owners of a 
socialized industry, it will by no means lessen 
the amount of capital to be invested, and that 
amount will simply go in some way to perpetu- 
ate the capitalisticsum, Thinkers of this school, 
therefore, propose, as does the Fabian Society 
of England, to grant no compensation, but to 
grant relief to any of the poor stockholders who 
may be reduced to extremity by the socializa- 
tion. ‘This is defended ethically on the ground 
that the value of the stock of present railway 
and similar corporations has scarcely, in any 
case, been the result of real effort or sacrifice on 
the part of its holders. It has been gained, in 
many cases, by first obtaining from the Govern- 
ment, and often for nothing, large concessions 
of land or capital ; second, this original sum has 
been very largely watered, sometimes 50 per 
cent. or more. (See WATERED Stock.) What 
work has been done on the railroads has been 
done often by poorly paid employees; the 
amount of money put in by the stockholders 
themselves is often very little. Still other per- 
sons would grant some compensation, but only 
as much, perhaps, as would correspond to the 
money actually paid in, or, perhaps, to the 
amount for which the present plant could be to- 
day replaced. Constitutional difficulties would 
be met, by persons not believing in compensa- 
tion, by proving what probably could be proved 
in almost all cases, that the corporation has in 
some way violated the terms of its franchise, 
and so cannot stand’ upon that. 

Still another school of thought upon this point 
would get around the difficulty by recognizing 
it and having the government not buy up the 
railroads, etc., but build new roads, and by com- 
petition running out those managed by private 
corporations. Some would make this a way of 
employing the unemployed, of issuing non-inter- 
est-bearing bonds, etc. 

Such are some of the diverse ways in which 
the problem is met to-day by different men. 
See RarLtroaps; NATIONAL MOoNopoLiges; So- 
CIALISM.) 


COMPETITION (Lat., com, and fetere, to 
seek together) is in social science the strife of 
the individual or of a group of individuals to 
gain the utmost possible profit, rent, or wage in 
free rivalry with other individuals or groups of 


individuals. It is defined in Palgrave’s Dazc- 
tionary of Political Economy as ‘‘the free 
action of individual self-interest.’? But this 


is not enough. The free action of individual 
self-interest may lead a man into cooperation 
or socialism, the opposites of com- 
petition. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of competition is in its 
being the free action of self-in- me 
terest i fair rivalry with some other indi- 
vidual or group a individuals. One man 
cannot compete. e must compete with some- 
body. This is seen in the derivation of the word, 
from com and petere, to seek with. 
Competition, so conceived, is held by most to 
be to-day the supreme law of trade. As such 
it is defended by believers in present indus- 
trial methods, is bitterly condemned by socialist 
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reformers, while perhaps the majority of minds 
and almost all political economists to-day, see- 
ing evils in unlimited competition, would mod- 
ify its free play, but not supplant it by any other 
principle. Still another school of thought de- 
nies that we have free competition to-day, and 
declares that what is needed to save us from our 
present industrial ills is not less competition, but 
more competition, We must notice these four 
views : 


I. The believers in competition usually assert first 
that itis the law of nature, and they sometimes add 
that it is ‘therefore the law of God.” ‘‘ Theorists and 
sentimentalists may talk as they will,” say the beliey- 
ers in competition, “ of abolishing the strife for self or 

the struggle for existence, the play of 

self-interest ; he eee ae — 

. this principle always has existed in the 

a at he erode: always has ruled the world, has 
ment oY produced and exists most in the most 
Competition. progressive civilizations.” ‘‘ Progress,” 
' says Professor Flower (Reply to an Ad- 

dress by the Trades Council, New Castle, 

September, 1889), ‘‘ has been due to the opportunity of 
those individuals who are a little superior in some re- 
spects to their fellows, of asserting their superiority, 
and of continuing to live, and of promulgating as an 
inheritance that superiority.” ‘‘To formulate this as 
the immutable law of progress since thie beginnings of 
life has been,’ Mr. Benjamin Kidd tells us (Soctal 
Evolution, p. 34), ‘Sone of the principal results of the 
biological science of the century.’’ “It is,” says Pro- 
fessor Flower, ‘‘the message which pure and abstract 
biological research has sent to help us on with some of 
the commonest problems of human lite” (zdem). ‘‘It 
is,’ Mr. Kidd adds (zdem, p. 37) *‘an inevitable law of 
life among the higher forms, that competition and selec- 
tion must not only always accompany progress, but 
that they must prevail among every form of life which 
is not actually retrograding.’’ Socialism, therefore, 
which aims ‘‘at the final suspension of that person- 
al struggle for existence,’”’ cannot, according to Mr. 
Kidd, ‘in any case avoid progressive degeneration” 
(¢dem, p.210). Thisis the main argument urgedin a 
hundred forms by the believers in competition, Com- 
petition isthe source of progress. We must, therefore, 
have competition in order to have progress. Theolog- 
ical writers sometimes add that this is the law of God. 

But, secondly, competition is defended as working 
on the whole for the good of allclasses. Most orthodox 
economists take this position. Professor Fawcett 
TE Economy, book ii., chap. ii.), says of competi- 

ion: 

“The poverty of the poor is often attributed to it; 
but we shall have reason to show that it 
is no enemy to the working classes. 

For the Good Without it, their poverty would be ren- 
of All dered doubly severe; for it is an active 
spirit of competition which maintains 

Classes. the capital from which the wages of the 
laborers are — Competition be- 
' friends the working classes in other re- 
spects ; it cheapens commodities, and ensures that the 
maximum of wages shall always be paid. Competi- 
tion is not confined to one class; it may be as rife 
among buyers as among sellers, or among the em- 
ployers as among theemployed. Itidividuals who have 
goods to sell are anxious to realize as large profits as 
possible ; but when there is competition, a trader can- 
not be paid more than what is termed a fair price for 
his goods, because if he attempts to obtain more than 
the ordinary price he will be undersold 
by other traders. When buyers com- 
pete with each other they are anxious 
to secure the greatest gains, or, in other 
words, to buy upon the best possible 
terms ; and thus, when buyers are each intent on pur- 
chasing on the most favorable terms, a commodity is 
sure to realize what it is worth. It therefore follows 
that if, on the one hand, competition prevents a trader 
obtaining exceptionally high profits, on the other hand 
it ensures to him a fair price for his goods. Some, 
perhaps, may think it unfortunate that employers, 
stimulated by a desire to realize the largest gains, 
should seek to engage their laborers on the lowest 
possible terms. But such conduct upon the part of the 
employers inflicts no injury upon the laborers ; for 
whenever there is activity of competitions an individu- 
al manufacturer or trader is as powerless to get labor- 
ers to work for him at less than the ordinary wages as 
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he would be to buy cotton at a cheaper rate than his 
fellow-manufacturers. The price of cotton is main- 
tained because there are those who are anxious to 
purchase it; the rate of wages is also maintained by 
those who are anxious to purchase labor. Competi- 
tion, consequently, exerts no tendency to reduce prof- 
its or wages; the tendency is rather one of equaliza- 
tion.” 

Another form of the same argument is that competi- 


tion works for the good of all because it tends to make ~ 


each one and each nation do what he can do best. 
Where each individual and each nation is striving in a 
free market, that individual and that nation that can 
do given work or produce a given commodity the best 
will win. We will thus have the survival of the fittest. 
But there is something which each man and each na- 
tion can do best. Therefore under free competition 
each man and each nation will do what he or it can do 
best, and all be benefited by the exchange. — 

Thirdly, believers in competition say nothing can be 
substituted for it. Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy says: “It is difficult even to imagine upon 
what other principle certain complicated transactions 
of modern trade and industry could be regulated.” 

“The difficulty of finding any adequate substitute 
for it (the motive of self-interest) is an almost invinci- 
ble obstacle in the way of reconstructing society on 
any but its present individualistic basis” (Sidgwick). 

Jevons says (Scientific Primer, ch. vii.): “There is 
no way of deciding what is a fair day’s wages’”’ outside 
competition.”’ 4 

Lastly, the believers in competition 
ab tiga Neen Ssh o | aaron oes to Develops 
make individuals self-reliant, indepen- > = 
dent, inventive, alert, quick to conceive, Self-Reliance, 
strong to execute, ready to dare. They 
point out that the most progressive na- 
tions are those where competition has had the greatest 
development. 

II. Coming to the views of those who disbelieve in 
competition, they, in the first place, deny that competi- 
tion and the struggle for existence is the ov/y cause of 
progress. Says Charles Kingsley: ‘‘ That self-interest 
is a law of human nature I know well; that it ought to 
be the root law of human society I deny, unless soci- 
ety is to sink down again intoa Roman empire and a 
cage of wild beasts.” ‘‘Competition,” said F. D. Mau- 
Tice, ‘tis ane forth asthe law of the universe. This is 
a lie. e The time is come to declare it a lie by word and 
deed. 

That competition and the struggle for existence have 
entered into and do still enter into the progress of the 
world, no one denies; it is simply denied that it is the 
only way of making progress. Mr. 

Kidd’s new Social Avolution, that lauds 
competition as M — ——— law of The Argu- 

rogress,”’ is full ofinstances of progress . 
ax Civdietion made by the cide of ment against 
altruism and self-sacrifice. Even ani- Competition, 
mals (like the beaver and the ant) pro- 
gress by cooperation. Human societ 
has progressed immeasurably by organization, by com- 
bination, by cooperation. It is not true that those 
States are the most progressive where competition is 
the least controlled. One chief function of the State is 
to limit competition, and when the State has reached 
the fullest development, as in Germany, England, and 
America, then civilization is the best. Biology, if it 
asserts that competition is the law of progress, has 
studied the lower forms of life more than the higher. 
It is almost more true that progress is proportional to 
man’s escape from competition. Competition patterns 
after the brutes; cooperation patterns after the nobler 
instincts of humanity. 

It is not, however, claimed by the disbelievers in 
competition that competition has no place in society. 
They simply argue for an evolution of competition. 
Competition does tend to the survival of those most fit 
to compete in the form of struggle in which the com- 
petition takes place. The primitive competition was 
purely physical. Men fought with bare hands, with 
clubs, or with spears, poisoned arrows, ete. It produced 
physical giants—Agamemnons, Hercules, imrods. 

‘There were giantsin those days.” But gradually de- 
veloping combination, law, order, the State, checked 
the competition of force and replaced it by acompetition 
more intellectual. Did the race deteriorate? No; it 
simply developed a higher form of leaders, the Alex- 
anders, Hannibals, Caesars, Napoleons of society. 
To-day cooperation, combination, arbitration are re- 
placing the competition of conquerors ; competition is 
now industrial. Itis developing leaders in that form 
of competition—“ Napoleons of finance”’—the Roths- 
childs, the Jay Goulds, Carnegies, Rockefellers, etc. 
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What the disbelievers in industrial competition ask is 
not that competition be wholly done away with, but 
simply that it be lifted up toa higher level. As the 
State now inthe main Pes physical competition 
and protects the life of the weakest citizen, so they 
would have the State replace industrial competition 
by fraternal co-operation, and set men free to compete 
for honor in art, in science, in learning. This, they say, 
will produce not degeneration, but simply a higher 
type of men. They deny that industrial competition 
produces the best citizens. It exists nowhere so fierce- 
ly as in the United States. What isthe result? Smart 
business men—the “smartest” inthe world. But are 
these the highest type of men? Says Mr. Bryce, 
American Commonwealth (part iv., chap. 81): “In no 
country does one find so many men of eminent ca- 
pacity for business, shrewd, forcible, and daring, who 
are So uninteresting, so intellectually barren, outside 
the sphere of their business knowledge.” Industrial 
competition produces a survival of the industrially 
smart, with little reference to their morals. Morals do 
help to a slight extent, but very slight. Says John Stu- 
art Mill (Fortnightly Review, February, 1379): “If 
persons are helped in their warldiy ca- 

eal by their bane ss so are they, and 

s4*,, perhaps quite as often, by their vices; 

Competition by servility and eubonbenes. by hard- 

Does not hearted and close-fisted selfishness, by 
Produce the the permitted lies and tricks of trade, 

Best by gambling speculations, not seldom 
¢ by downright knavery. Energies and 
talents are of much more avail for suc- 
cess in life than virtues; but if one man 
succeeds by employing energy and talent in some- 
thing generally useful, another thrives by exercising 
thesame qualities in out-generaling and ruining a ri- 
val. Itisas much as any moralist ventures to assert, 
that, other circumstances being given, honesty is the 
best policy, and that with parity of advantages anhon- 
est person has better chances than a rogue. Even 
this in many stations and circumstances of lifeis ques- 
tionable ; anything more than this is out of the ques- 
tion. It cannot be pretended that honesty, as a means 
of success, tells for as much as a difference of one sin- 
gle step on the social ladder. The connection between 
fortune and conduct is mainly this, that there is a de- 
gree of bad conduct, or rather of some kinds of bad 
conduct, which suffices to ruin any amount of good 
fortune; but the converse is not true; in the situ- 
ation of most people no degree whatever of good 
conduct can be counted upon for raising them in 
the world, without the aid of fortunate accidents.”’ 
As for what competition means to the working class- 
es, says Louis Blanc, quoted by Mill in the above re- 
view : 

‘* What is competition from the point of view of the 
workman? It is work put upto auction. A contractor 
wants a workman; three present themselves. ‘How 
much for your work?’ ‘Half acrown; I havea wife 
and children,’ ‘ Well; and how much for yours? ‘Two 
shillings ; I have no children, but I havea wife.’ ‘Very 
well; and now how much for you?’ ‘One and eight- 
pence are enough for me; I am single.’ ‘Then you 
shall have the work.’ It is done; the bargain is struck. 
And what are the other two workmen todo? Itis to 
be hoped they they will die quietly of hunger. But 
what if they take to thieving? Never fear; we have 
the police. To murder? We have got the hangman. 
As for the lucky one, his triumph is only temporary. 
Let a fourth workman make his appearance, strong 
enough to fast every other day, and his price will run 
down still lower ; there will be a new outcast,a new 
recruit for the prison perhaps!... 

*““ Who is so blind as not to see that under the system 
of unlimited competition, the continual fall of wages 
is no exceptional circumstance, but a necessary and 
general fact? Has the population a limit which it can- 
not exceed? Isit possible for usto say to industry— 
industry given up to the accidents of individual ego- 
tism and Fertile in ruin—can we say: ‘Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther’? The population increases 
constantly ; tell the poor mother to become sterile, 
and blaspheme the God who made her fruitful, for if 
you do not the lists will soon become too narrow for 
the combatants. A machine is invented ; command it 
to be broken, and anathematize science, fur if you do 
not, the rooo workmen whom the new machine de- 
prives of work will knock at the door of the neighbor- 
ing workshop, and lower the wages of their com- 
panions. Thus systematic lowering of wages, ending 
in the driving out of acertain number of workmen, is 
the inevitable effect of unlimited competition. It is an 
industrialsystem by means of which the working 
classes are forced to exterminate one another. 

If it be answered to this that such is not the fact ; 
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that the working classes are not exterminating each 
other; that their condition has steadily risen through 
the century, and that the higher workmen of England 
and America, for example, do not fear the competition 
of China and India, it is to be said, ‘ Yes, it is true that 
wages have risen; but is this the result of competi- 
tion? Is it not because competition has to no little ex- 
tent been limited in England and America by trade- 
union combination and factory legislation? ave not 
higher wages and shorter hours asa rule been forced 
from unwilling bees rath 5 by organized labor and by 
legislation?’ Until trade-unions were developed, and 
before there were efficient factory laws, when com- 
petition was unrestrained, wages were lower and con- 
ditions more terrible among working men than ever 
in English history. In the Middle Ages competition 
was somewhat restrained by feudalism, and later by 
monopoly grants. Only inthe latter part 

of the last century and first of this has 

competition been at all unlimited. Now iti 

of this period Thorold Rogers says bere 
(Work and Wages, p. 63): “I am con- oa 
vinced that at no period of English his- 
tory for which authentic records exist 
was the condition of manual labor worse than it was 
from 1782-1821, the period in which manufacturers and 
merchants accumulated fortunes rapidly, and in which 
the rent of agricultural land was doubled.” 

The trouble with competition is that it puts even 
those manufacturers oe) employers who would be 
just at the mercy of those who are willing to do any- 
thing for gain. Says Professor Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. 
a pees cnoctee of the Social Movements of Our 

2mte, P. II): 

“ Without legal regulation the struggle between men 
for commercial supremacy will surely force society to 
the level of the most immoral man who can sustain 
himself. The fittest to survive unregulated competi- 
tion will be he who is morally the least fit to live. For 
purpose of illustration, suppose ro manufacturers com- 
peting with each other to supply the market with cot- 
tons. Assume that nine BY 3 them, recognizing the 
rights of childhood, would gladly exclude from their 
employ all but adult labor. But the tenth man has no 
moral sense. His business is conducted solely with a 
view to large sales anda broad market. Aschild labor 
is actually cheaper than adult labor, he gives it a decid- 
ed preference. What is the result? Since his, goods 
come into competition with the goods of the other 
manufacturers, and since we who buy goods only ask 
respecting quality and price, the nine men whose mor- 
al instincts we commend will be obliged, if they would 
maintain themselves in business, to adopt the methods 
of the tenth man, whose immoral character we con- 
demn. Thus the moral tone of business is brought 
down to the level of the worst man who can sustain 
himself in it.” 

As for the assertion that competition is necessary to 
produce independence, self-reliance, and individual ex- 
ertion, the socialists who would supplant competition by 
cooperation do not argue for paternalism. Says a 
socialist writer : ‘‘ Socialists are the opposite of pater- 
nalists. The socialists of Germany, for example, re- 
cently cast 1,500,000 votes against the so-called paternal 
socialism of the emperor. Itis the wealthy Carnegies 
who would manage all business and give of their for- 
tunes for the good of working men, who are the real 
paternalists of the day. Under democratic socialism 
the people would be the government, and work and 
manage for themselves. It would be the very ‘open 
sesame’ of character. Each man would then have to 
work. No drones here ; no beggars living on the rich ; 
no wealthy parasites fattening on the poor. If any 
man refused to work he would be left te starve, yet 
with no one to blame but himself, for every man would 
then have an opportunity to work. By simply doing a 
few hours of honest work each day for a few years of 
his life (each man choosing his own kind of work, the 
more disagreeable kinds of work being favored by 
less hours being demanded in them, so that men would 
be found to choose even them), every man would be 
sure of an honest competence. Does any man assert 
that this would not produce better and more indepen- 
dent character than we have to-day? No sycophancy 
of employee to employer; no dependence of profes- 
sional men upon patrons; no servility of men of gen- 
ius to men of money. There would still be competi- 
tion, but for honor, not for money. Men would battle 
to see who should best serve the community, and so be 
honored by their fellow-men; they would not be 
forced to battle, as men are forced to battle to-day, 
however much they hate it, to undercut their rivals, 
or enter into ‘combines’ against the public. Com- 
petition for honor would alone be appealed to, as that 
alone would mean success. Mrs. Annie Besant well 
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says, ‘It is instructive to notice that these very kes 
may already be seen at work in every case 1n W ich 
subsistence is secured, and honor alone supplies the 
stimulus to action. The soldier’s subsistence is cer- 
tain, and does not depend on his exertions. | At once 
he becomes susceptible to appeals to his patriotism, to 
his esprzt de corps, to the honor of his flag ; he will 
dare anything for glory, and value a bit of bronze, 
which is the “reward of valor,’’ far more than a hun- 
dred times its weight in gold. Yet many of the pri- 
vate soldiers come from the worst of the popula- 
tion.’ : 

“She continues, ‘Or take the eagerness, self-denial, 
and strenuous effort thrown by youngmen into their 
mere games! The desire to be captain of the Oxford 
eleven, stroke of the Cambridge boat, victor in the 
foot-race or the leaping—in a word, the desire to excel 
—is strong enough to impel to exertions which often 
ruin physical health. Everywhere we see the multi- 
form desires of humanity assert themselves when once 
livelihood is secure.’” 5 A 

The final argument of the opponents of competition 
to-day is, that competition cannot endure, that com- 
petition inevitably leads to combination, and that, 

therefore, the only question is not a 

choice between competition or combina- 

Competition tion, but between different kinds of 

D lops combinations. Starting with competi- 

everop| tion, the few strong competitors find 

Combination. that it pays to combine. They there- 

fore combine, and establish a private 

monopoly. The problem thus, for the 

people, becomes not whether they shall compete or 

combine, but whether they shallsubmit to the rule 

of private combinations or democratically combine 

themselves through the State. It is a question of 

monopoly vs. monopolies, of democracy ws. the worst 

kind of an oligarchy, the rule of the plutocrat. The 

choice comes, they say, not between socialism or 

individualism, but between socialism and pluto- 
cracy. 

These opponents:of industrial competition thus as- 
sert that competition is not the only condition of prog- 
ress; that cooperation in the State has been at least 
as much a source of progress ; that industrial competi- 
tion develops the smart trickster rather than the true 
man; that it treads down the weak and the altruistic, 
in the mad rush for gold; that it develops sycophancy 
and the rule of gold rather than independence; that 
socialism, municipalism, cooperation are proving to- 
day that industrial competition is zo0f necessary to a 
progressive society. (See MUNICIPALISM; SOCIAL- 
ISM; COOPERATION; BIRMINGHAM; GLASGOW; BER- 
LIN. 

III. Many minds to-day and most professed political 
economists would not abolish industrial competition, 
but eee. limit it. Says Professor Jevons, in the last 
chapter of his 7he State in Relation to Labor, sum- 
ming up his whole argument: ‘‘The subject is one in 

which we need above all things—dis- 
crimination. Restrictions on industry 
Political are not goes nor bad oe se, i ee 
5 ing as they are imposed wisely and with 
Economists, good intentions, or foolishly. and with 
sinister intentions. Prémd facze, indeed, 
restriction is bad, because Providence 
is wiser than the legislator—that is to say, the action 
of the natural forces of evolution will ensure welfare 
better than the ill-considered laws of the prejudiced 
and unskillful legislator. But reason is a Divine gift, 
and where upon the grounds of clear experience inter- 
preted by logical reasoning we can see our way to a 
definite improvement in some class of people without 
injuring others, we are under the obligation of en- 
deavoring to promote that improvement. The greater 
part of the interference of trade societies is objection- 
able, because, though directed toward the welfare of a 
part, itis directed against the welfare of the rest of 
thecommunity. All other industrial problems must 
be solved by similar careful estimation of the total 
utilitarian results, 

“Té such be a true view of the case, it is clear that 
there can be no royal road to legislation in such mat- 
ters, We cannot expect to agree in utilitarian esti- 
mates, at least without much debate. We must agree 
to differ ; and though we are bound to argue fearlessly, 
it should be with the consciousness that there is room 
for wide and dond fide difference of opinion. We must 
consent to advance cautiously, step by step, feeling 
our way, adopting no foregone conclusions, trusting 
no single science, expecting no infallible guide. We 
must neither maximize the functions of government at 
the beck of quasi-military officials, nor minimize them 
according to the theories of the very best philosophers. 
We must learn to judge each case upon its merits, in- 
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terpreting with painful care all experience which can 
be brought to bear upon the matter.” : 

This is probably the view of most professional econ- 
omists to-day, thoughas to Jevons’ assertion that Proy- 
idence works through competition, it may be ques- 
tioned if the State is not quite as much a natural de- 
velopment under Providence as any fiercest competi- 
tion. m 

IV. We must not forget the view of those who as- 

sert that we do not have competition to-day. They 
say that under various laws of protective private prop- 
erty in land, men are not free to com- 
pete. They trace most monopolies in 2 
America, for example, to a protective The Indi- 
tariff, and the most radical among them vidualistic 
assert that as long as the law recognizes Vi 
private property in land, men cannot be 1€W. 
really free to compete. Some would 
abolish all taxes, save on land values. 
The total value of the land, which no individual has 
created, they would take by taxation for the community 
that has given land its value, and then, thus putting all 
menonanatural equality, they would let man be abso- 
lutely free to work, sell, or cooperate as he will. They 
argue that men, when natural opportunities are not 
monopolized, are so nearly equal in ability, that noman 
could take much advantage of his neighbor, but each 
would be led to do that which he could do best, and 
exchange the fruits of his activity in equality and in 
freedom. (For a complete statement of this view, see 
SINGLE TAX.) It is said, on the other hand, that men 
are not equal in ability; that even on free land the 
smart, the shrewd, the strong would soon lord it over 
the altruistic and the weak, and free competition lead 
to the tyranny of the shrewdest and smartest com- 
petitor. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. See 
ARBITRATION. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. See Epv- 
CATION. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. See SuFFRaAGE. 


COMSTOCK, ANTHONY, was born in 
New Canaan, Conn., March 7, 1844, and educat- 
ed in the academies of New Canaan and New 
Britain. From 1863-65 he served in the Union 
army. Since March, 1873, he has been post- 
office inspector, and secretary and chief special 
agent of the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice since its organization in 1873. In 
20 years the society has made 1795 arrests and 
seized and destroyed 444 tons of obscene matter 
and 17 tons of gambling materials. He has 
written Frauds Exposed (1880); Traps for the 
Young (1883); Gambling Outrages (1887) ; 
Morals versus Art (1887). See Art. 


COMTE, ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE 
FRANCOIS XAVIER, was born at Mont- 
pellier, France, January 19, 1798. He studied 
at the Polytechnic School in Paris, and early 
attracted attention by his speculations. He 
became acquainted with St. Simon (g.v.), and 
entered enthusiastically into his theories. In 
1820 Comte was appointed to prepare an ex- 
position of the Polztzgue Positive of the St. 
Simonians. The work did not satisfy St. Simon, 
who deplored the absence of the “‘ religious and 
sentimental aspects’’ of his system. In 1825, 
on the death of St. Simon, Comte broke off alto- 
gether from the school, and in after years was 
accustomed to speak slightingly of his old mas- 
ter’s abilities. 
a cerebral disorder, brought on by ‘‘ overwor 
and heart anxietics.’”” He recovered, however, 
and in 1832 was appointed teacher of mathe- 
matics at the Ecole Polytechnique, which posi- 


In 1826 Comte was attacked by™ 
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tion he held for 20 years, till he was forced 
to resign in 1852, on account of differences with 
i colleagues. He died at Paris, September 5, 
1857. 

_ Comte’s works are: Cours de Philosophie Pos- 
ztzve (6 vols., Par. 1830-42 ; freely translated into 
English and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 
2 vols., 1853); Tratté Elémentaire de Géomé- 
trie Analytigue (1843); Trazté @ Astronomie 
Populaire (1845) ; Dzscours sur l’ Ensemble du 
Poszttivisme (1848) ; Systeme de Politique Post 
tzve (4 vols., 1851-54 ; Eng. trans., 1875, e¢ S€q., 
Longmans) ; and Catéchisme Positiviste, ou 
Sommaire Exposition de la Religion Univer- 
Selle (1 vol., Par. 1852). In brief, Comte’s cen- 
tral and governing doctrine is this : 


The race (like the individual) necessarily passes 
through three intellectual stages—the theological, the 
metaphysical, and the positive. ‘The theological con- 
ception assumes the direct intervention of an intelli- 
gent agent, presiding over the universe, to whom is 
attributed the arbitrary distribution of each modifica- 
tion undergone by nature. The metaphysical concep- 
tion searches for some entity to whose intervention the 
phenomena in questionare to beascribed. The positive 
conception disregards all causes and addresses itself 
solely to the study of phenomena as they present them- 
selves to the senses” (Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, vol. 
eae Pp 93). The theological conception, Comte tells us, 
ruled to the thirteenth century ; the metaphysical, in 
western Europe, to the close of the eighteenth. To- 
day man asks, according to him, simply what are phe- 
nomena, without seeking forintelligent agent or inter- 
vening entity. Sociology under the first period, he 
argues, assumed God as the center of society ; in the 
second period, it forgot God, yet found naught. It 
was critical, negative, destructive; its only positive 
tendencies were in wild, visionary and anarchistic 
schemes, like those of most of the French revolution- 
ists. To-day, he says, sociology must be constructive, 
based not on assumption of God or man, but only on 
proved facts. 

This leads us to Comte’s great distinction as a sociol- 
— that he first gave sociology a place as a science. 

is merit is to have laid emphasis upon facts rather 
than upon theories; to have given us a plan of arrang- 
ing facts, which, if not a good plan, at least teaches us 
to have some plan, to insist upon action and legislation 
based upon knowledge of facts. ; 

Says Dr. Ingram of Comte (History of Political Econ- 
omy, p. 196): “*Thenegative movement which filled the 
eighteenth century had for its watchword on the eco- 
nomic side the liberation of industrial effort from 
both feudal survivals and governmental fetters. But 
in all the aspects of that movement, the economic as 
well as the rest, the process of demolition was histori- 
cally only the necessary preliminary condition of a 
total renovation, toward which western Europe was 
energetically tending, tho with but an indistinct con- 
ea of its precise nature. .. . The critical philos- 
ophy which had wrought the disorganization could 
only repeat its formulas of absolute liberty, but was 
powerless for reconstruction. And hence there was 
seen throughout the West, after the French explosion, 
the remarkable spectacle of a continuous oscillation 
between the tendency to recur to outworn ideas and a 
vague impulse toward a new order in social thought 
and life, this impulse often taking an anarchical char- 
acter. 

“ From this state of oscillation, which has given to our 
century its equivocal and transitional aspect, the only 
possible issue was in the foundation of a scientific 
social doctrine which should supply a basis for the 
gradual convergence of opinion on human questions. 
The foundation of such a doctrine is the immortal 
service for which the world is indebted to Auguste 
Comte. - 

“The leading features of sociology, as he conceived 
it, are the following : (1) it is essentially ove science 
in which-all the elements of a social state are studie 
in their relations and mutual actions; (2) it includes a 
dynamical as well as a statical theory of society ; (3) it 
thus eliminates the absolute, substituting for an im- 
agined fixity the conception of ordere change ; (4) 
its principal method, tho others are not excluded, is 
that of historical comparison ; (5) it is pervaded by 
moral ideas, by notions of social duty, as opposed to 
the individual rights which were derived as corol- 
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laries from the jus nature; and (6) in its spirit and 
practical consequences it tends to the realization of all 
the great ends which compose ‘the popular cause ;’ 
yet 0) itaims at this through peaceful means, replacing 
revolution by evolution. The several characteristics 
we have enumerated are not independent ; they may 
be shown to be vitally connected with each other.” 

In the fourth volume of the Philosophie Positive (1839), 
Comte marks out the broad division between social stat- 
ics and social dynamics—the former studying the laws 
of social coexistence, the latter those of social develop- 
ment, together forming sociology, which to him is the 
master science, for in his remarkable ordering of science 
he shows how the different sciences, as they emerge into 
the clear light of positivism, take their proper place, all 
leading up to sociology as, so to speak, the architect 
who builds up the thought of society, using other sci- 
ences as materials. Yet is Comte essentially a dog- 
matist. He starts out with asserting that ‘the essen- 
tial spontaneous sociability of the human species, in 
virtue of an instinctive penchant for a life in common, 
can in no way be henceforth contested.”’ In the mat- 
ter of the dynamics of sociology, Comte finds the great 
forces of life in the instinct for material self-preserva- 
tion, in the battle of the attributes of humanity over 
those of animality, and in the restlessness of enmzuz. 
Of latssez fatre Comte was no friend. He favored a 
State ruling all life, conducted by a scientific priest- 
hood. Such were, in brief, the teachings of the world’s 
first great sociologist. 2 

Comte’s sociologic weakness is that he himself knew 
little of sociologic facts. He discovers the ocean and 
tells us that we ought to know it, but not much of the 
ocean does he himself report. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. See 
WEALTH. 


CONCILIATION, COURTS OF.—For 
conciliation as applied to the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, see ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION ; but the principle of the settlement 
of disputes by conciliation, as developed espe- 
cially in the Norwegian courts of conciliation, is 
capable of a very general application. 

The first establishment of tribunals of con- 
ciliation seems to have been in Denmark in 1795, 
and in Norway in 1797, but the germ of the idea 
was developed in the French Revolution and 
adopted in the system of civil justice created in 
March, 1790, by the National Assembly. Ac- 
cording to this idea, proposed by Thouret, jus- 
tices of the peace were to be elected by the peo- 
ple in each canton and to have the power of de- 
ciding without appeal cases not involving over 
solivres. They were, Louis Blanc tells us, to be 
considered as outside the judicial order, ‘‘on 
the threshold of the Temple of Justice to warn 
intending litigants away.’’ Thouret, judging 
by the name chosen, got his suggestion from 
England ; but the first real application of the 
plan was in Denmark. In France the plan did 
not survive the Revolution. In 1795 courts of 
conciliation were actually established in Den- 
mark, and in 1797 in Norway. ‘The preamble 
to the royal edict establishing them says : 


“Inasmuch as it has come to our notice that, peas- 
ants and other lowly good and true subjects in our 
dominions are incited to quarrel about trifling things 
by dishonest lawyers, who generally keep their 
Glatches on their unsuspecting clients till they have 
robbed them of all their property, we have, etc.” 
Then follows the establishment of the new institu- 
tions. 

Few laws were ever more popular, and the plan 
has stood the test of time. Every city, every 
village of at least 20 families, and every parish 
constitutes a separate ‘‘ district of conciliation.’’ 
The court is made up of two men, chosen for 
three years, by the voters of the district. The 
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court meets weekly in the cities and monthly in 
the country. It is not public. Admissions or 
concessions made by any party cannot be used 
against him in court. Buta party willing to 
settle before the commissioners can Tecelve a 
certificate to that effect. Appearance is com- 
pulsory, and the court has power in all civil and 
private cases, The method of procedure is very 
simple. ‘The plaintiff states lis case in writing. 
A fee of 25 cents is charged for the summons, 
and 50 cents more if settlement is reached. 
These are the total costs. Evidence may be 
submitted. Personal attendance is necessary 
except in cases of extreme sickness, etc. Rules 
and forms play a small part. The personal ele- 
ment is mainly relied on. The judges are usu- 
ally personally known. In Norway it is stated 
that 75 per cent. of the cases can be settled in 
these courts of conciliation. During the year 
1888, 103,969 civil actions were begun in Nor- 
way. Of these, 2300 cases were dismissed by 
the courts of conciliation. Of the remaining 
101,669, no less than 81,015, or 80 per cent., were 
conciliated ; 7886 more were adjudicated by 
the courts of conciliation, thus settling nearly 
nine tenths of the whole number. 

Some attempt has been made to introduce 
similar courts into the United States, but only 
in North Dakota, the most Norwegian State, 
has anything really been accomplished. 


On March 1o, 1893, the Governor of North Dakota 
affixed his signature to ‘‘an Act providing for the 
establishment of courts of conciliation, and prescrib- 
ing the mode of procedure in the same.” 

This Act provides as follows: 

“ Sec. I. There shall be elected at the same time and 
in thesame manner as the justices of the a) in 
each town, incorporated village, and city, from the 
qualified voters thereof, four commissioners of con- 
ciliation, whose term of office shall be two years, and 
until their successors are duly elected and qualified. 

“ Sec. II. At the time of issuing the summons in any 
civil action begun before a justice of the peace, the 
justice shall issue a subpoena summoning two of the 
commissioners of conciliation elected for the town, 
village, or city where the action is brought, to appear 
before him at the time and place designated in the 
summons, which subpoena shall be served at least 
three days before the return-day, and in the same 
manner as a summons is required to be served in 
actions in the district court. If either party fails to 
appear at the time designated in the summons, judg- 
ment shall be entered against the party so failing to 
appear, as is now provided by statute. If both parties 
appear, they shall then go before the justice and the 
two commissioners summoned, as aforesaid, and state 
their differences, which statements, or so much there- 
of as is necessary to show the issue between the 
parties, shall be reduced to writing by the justice and 
entered on his docket, and shall constitute the plead- 
ingsin the case. The parties shall then introduce 
such evidence as they may think proper in the order 
and under the restrictions prescribed by the commis- 
sioners and justice. It shall be discretionary with the 
justice and commissioners whether or not the witnesses 
shall be sworn before testifying, : 

“After hearing and considering all the evidence 
offered, it shall be the duty of the justice and com- 
missioners, to the best of their abilities, to persuade 
the parties to agree to an amicable settlement of their 
differences on such terms as are just and equitable. 
If an agreement is reached, it shall be entered by the 
justice on his docket in the form of a judgment of the 
court of said justice; provided that no agreement 
shall be entered, unless it can be put in the form of a 
judgment now authorized by law to be entered by 
justices of the peace. At the hearing herein provided 
for, each party must appear in person, or by an agent 
ced authorized in writing to appear. No attorney 
shall be allowed Jn any way to appear or act in any 
proceeding for either of the parties or otherwise. If, 
at such hearing, the parties are not able to agree to an 
amicable settlement, the case shall be adjourned for 
trial for such time as the justice shall designate, 
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which shall not be less than one week, and the justice 
shall allow the parties such time as he may think 
proper in which to fileamended pleadings. The action 
shall then proceed to trial and judgment as is now 
provided by law. ee 5 , 

“Sec. III. The commissioners shall receive the 
same mileage! and per diem asis now paid jurors. 
The fee of the commissioners, justice, and officer 
shall be included in the settlement, and paid by the 
party designated in the judgment, If a commissioner 
disobey the subpoena of the justice, he shall be pro- 
ceeded against in the same manner as a Juror who 
fails to appear when summoned. ; 

“Sec. IV. No part of the proceedings had before 
the justice and commissioners shall be admitted as 
evidence or considered at the trial of the case, nor 


shall the commissioners who took part in the hearing . 


be allowed to testify.” : i 
This is not much compared with the Norwegian 
system and yeta beginning. References: Two arti- 
cles on Courts of Conciliation, by Nicolay Grevstad 
in The Atlantic for September, 1891, and November, 


1893. 
CONFISCATION. See ComMPENSATION. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL REFORM, THE.—Democracy in 
religion, the fundamental principle and razson 
d@’étre of Congregationalism, has made it a re- 
formatory force in modern life. In the stand 
for freedom of worship taken by a few church- 
men within the Church of England in 1567 and 
thereafter, began the far-reaching movement 
that issued in ecclesiastical Separatism, Indepen- 
dency, Nonconformity and Congregationalism, 
and in the many reformatory tendencies toward 
social democracy necessarily involved therein. 
The first organization of this force was effected 
in Bridewell Prison by those incarcerated for 
holding religious services at a wedding in Plumb- 
ers’ Hall, London, who provided for a continu- 
ance of the same during their term of imprison- 
ment and thereafter. Under the leadership of 
Robert Browne, others became Separatists, at 
first only from ‘‘ the world,’’ but involving there- 
by the principle of their separation from the state 
church, and of the church from the state by 
establishing the ecclesiastical right of self-gov- 
ernment and local autonomy. ‘Thriving under 
the persecution which branded Nonconformity 
in religion as treason to the state, and punished 
it with death, the blood of their martyr minis- 
ters became the seed of the social revolution of 
the English people. Barrowe and Greenwood, 
in 1593, formulated this growing sentiment into 
a polity which, because it vested the only re¢og- 
nized ecclesiastical authority in the local con- 
gregation, came to be known as Congregational. 
‘The only chance for the survival and growth of 
this tender plant of liberty being in transplanta- 
tion to more hospitable soil, the little village 
congregation of Scrooby ‘“‘ resolved to go into 
the Low Countries, where they heard was free- 
dom of religion for all men.” 

Resident long enough in Holland to be deeply 
impressed with the civil and religious liberties, 
popular education, local self-government, and 
democratic tendencies of the Dutch, who were 
then the freest and most progressive people in 
Europe, the Pilgrim Fathers again tried the ex- 
periment of planting the free life on English 
soil in the new world. 

With their landing at Plymouth, the process 
of settling the New England by church congre- 
gations began, ‘‘In pursuit of religious free- 
dom they established civil liberty. Meaning 
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only to found a church, they gave birth to a na- 
tion ; and in settling a town in Connecticut, they 
commenced an empire.”’ 

_ The reformatory force of the Congregational- 
ists both in England and America has been most 
profoundly and practically felt in the political 
life of both countries. 

The ecclesiastical polity of these locally au- 
tonomous congregations of worshipers became 
the formative principle and framework of their 
politics when they formed themselves into the 
colonial bodies politic. November "21, 1620, 
when, in accordance with the farewell letter of 
instruction from their pastor, John Robinson, 
the pilgrims signed their compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, is declared by Bancroft to be 
‘“‘the birth-hour of popular constitutional lib- 
erty.’’ Butconstitutional government in Amer- 
ica had another, tho Congregational source. 
It is to be traced through the independence of 
the town, as that political unit was first consti- 
tuted in Connecticut. There the federation of 
three independent self-governing towns con- 
stituted the commonwealth. ‘These three orig- 
inal towns were the Congregational churches of 
Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. Their 
compact, made with each other in Hartford, 
January 14, 1638, more than that of the JZay- 
flower, is to be regarded as *‘ the first written 
constitution, in the modern sense of the term, 
as a permanent limitation of governmental 
power known in history.’’ This first constitu- 
tional government was forged out in fact and 
formulated in statute by men who, on May 31, 
1638, had heard Thomas Hooker, the pilgrim 
pastor of these migratory towns, preach from 
Deut. 1:13 these political doctrines of Chris- 
tianity : 

“ Doctrine I. That the choice of public magistrates 
belongs unto the people by God’s own ailowance. 

“II. The privilege of election, which belongs to the 
people, therefore must not be exercised according to 
their humors, but according to the blessed will and 
law of God. ; 

“TII. They who have power to appoint officers and 
magistrates, it is in their power also to set the bounds 
and limitations of the power and place unto which 
they call them. J : 

“Reasons: 1. Because the foundation of authority 
is laid firstly in the free consent of the people. 

“2. Because, by a free choice, the hearts of the peo- 
ple will be more inclined to the love of the persons 
chosen and more ready to yield obedience. i 

“* Here is the first practical assertion of the right of 
the people,’ writes Alexander Johnston in his volume 
on Connecticut, ‘not only to choose, but to limit the 
powers of their rulers,’ an assertion which lies at the 
root of the American system. 

“‘*Ttis on the banks of the Connecticut, under the 
mighty preaching of Thomas Hooker, and in the Con- 
stitution to which he gave life, if not form, that we 
draw the first breath of that atmosphere which is now 
so familiar to us. The birthplace of American de- 
mocracy is Hartford.’ This historian also attributes 
that union of the democratic and federative ideas, and 
the peculiar constitution of our Congress in the differ- 
ent basis of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, to Connecticut’s long maintenance of a federa- 
tive democracy, which, as we have seen, grew out of 
her three Congregational townships. : 

“The civil codes of the colonies at first consisted of 
the ‘Judicials’ and the ‘Body of Liberties,’ pub- 
lished by their early ministers, and long thereafter 
were proposed by their successors. | ‘ 

“ Ajtho more tolerant than the Puritan colonists, and 
more liberal in refusing to restrict the suffrage to the 
Church membership, the Pilgrim body politic was vir- 
tually the civic assembly of the congregation, and the 
congregation was the religious society of citizens. 
Of this reciprocal relation of their independent church 
and state the ‘ecclesiastical societies’ remain as the 
‘survivals of the days when the legal voters of the 
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town provided the financial support of the church and 
were recognized as having a right to act conjointly 
with its members in control of its temporal affairs, and 
even in the selection of its minister. Paxation carried 
with it the right to representation. 

‘““The apprehension of Episcopacy, which was being 
forced upon the colonists, ‘contributed as much as any 
other cause,’ so John Adams wrote, ‘to arouse the 
common people to close thinking on thé constitutional 
authority of Parliament over the colonies.’ The Dec- 
laration and War of Independence were the conse- 
quences of this thinking. How much the Congrega- 
tional pulpit contributed toward both is in evidence. 
Resistance to encroachments upon civil liberties was 
urged by the old war cry of religious liberty. Pro- 
tests against the Stamp Act and other English aggres- 
sions rang out on Sabbaths and fast days. Church 
buildings were seized and occupied by British soldiers 
to prevent their use as revolutionary centers. The 
constructive influence of the churches in building the 
colonies into the nation is illustrated in pastor May- 
hew’s letter to James Otis, in which he wrote: ‘You 
have heard of the communion of the churches ; while 
I was thinking of this in my bed, the great use and 
importance of acommunion of the colonies appeared 
ina strong light.’”’ 


The anti-slavery reform was largely prompt- 
ed and promoted by the Puritan and pilgrim 
spirit embodied in Congregational churches. 
As early as 1839 the ‘‘ Arnistad Committee’’ was 
formed in New York for the legal defense and 
religious instruction of a cargo of negroes cap- 
tured on the slave schooner Arnzstad. They 
were declared free by the United States Su- 
preme Court, taught at Farmington, Conn., and 
sent back to Africa. This and other similar or- 
ganizations united to constitute the American 
Missionary Association in 1846, which from the 
beginning has deserved recognition as the fore- 
most expert agency for raising the abject, re- 
storing the subject, and reclaiming the alien ele- 
ments of American population, At first this 
association scattered its work in Africa, Jamaica, 
Hawaii, Siam, and Egypt, while at home it 
espoused the cause of the Indians, the fugitive 
negro slaves, and the struggling and persecuted 
anti-slavery churches East and West. 

In 1836 Congregationalists, upon securing con- 
trol of the recently founded Oberlin College, 
made it the first educational institution which 
accepted the basis of Christian equality ‘and 
opened its full privileges to all alike, irrespec- 
tive of color or previous condition of servitude. 
It founded its theological department to receive 
the students from another seminary which had 
proscribed the discussion of slavery. Subse- 
quently it was the first college to open its doors 
to women upon the same terms as tommen. 


In 1851 Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe honored her 
distinguished Congregational lineage by publishing 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which defeated the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Law and made emancipation pos- 
sible, as did her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, later, 
by his overpowering advocacy of the abolition of 
slavery and the cause of the Union. The struggle for 
the freedom of the soil of the Western States called 
upon the children of the Pilgrims to become the Pil- 
grim Fathers of the New England colonies in Western 
territory, which restricted slavery to the South and 
marked the beginning of the end of it, Entering the 
Southern States with the Union armies, the American 
Missionary Association began the work of educating 
to self-help and citizenship the millions of slaves whose 
freedom it had helped secure. : 

Its schools, colleges, universities, educational 
funds, industrial, technical, and professional training, 
and its churches are the greatest forces at work in the 
nation for civilizing, Christianizing, and unifying the 
negro, Indian, Chinese, and mountain white elements 
of its population. 


The reformatory movements in the American 
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body politic cannot be accounted for without 
recognizing the large part which Congregational 
educational institutions have borne in them all. 
Harvard, Yale, Mount Holyoke, and the New 
England colleges; Oberlin, Marietta, Beloit, 
Whitman, and the Western colleges have woven 
their names into the social and political history 
of the country. The acquisition of the rich and 
vast Northwest Territory of Oregon and Wash- 
ington was due to Marcus Whitman, the pioneer 
missionary and educator, whose famous ride to 
the nation’s capital saved the ‘‘ great American 
desert’’ to the sisterhood of States. One in four 
of the entire male membership of churches in 
the interior and trans-Mississippi States was en- 
rolled in the Union army during the Civil War. 
To reformatory literature the churches and 
schools of this order have contributed names 
than which none are more illustrious. Of the 
periodicals which have formed and led public 
opinion in these directions, such as the /zde- 
pendent, Christian Union, Youth's Compan- 
zon, and others, many owe their origin and suc- 
cess to the aggressive spirits, born of these 
churches, who founded and conducted them. 

In the adjustment of church life and work to 
the changed social conditions in city centers 
and large towns, the Congregationalists have 
been foremost. The so-called ‘‘ institutional’ 
churches, which by corporate effort and organ- 
ized agencies seek to Christianize conditions of 
common life, have been from the first and still 
are found in the Congregational fellowship. 
The contemporary sociological movement in life, 
literature, and education has found no quicker 
and more practical response than in Congrega- 
tional theological seminaries. While Harvard 
University was the first to offer social ethics as 
an elective course to its divinity students in 
1880, Andover introduced the same in 1887; 
Hartford prescribed sociology as necessary to 
graduation in 1880 ; Chicago established an en- 
tire department exclusively devoted to sociologi- 
cal training in 1890, and Yale a distinct profes- 
sorship of social ethics in 1894. In Iowa Col- 
lege, likewise, a department of Applied Chris- 
tianity was founded. In connection with three 
of these seminaries social settlements have been 
successfully inaugurated—the Andover House, 
now the South End, in Boston, Chicago Com- 
mons, and the Hartford Settlement. Among 
the foremost specialists in sociology and social 
economics a notably large proportion are Con- 
gregational professors and mijnisters. While it 
cannot be said of any class of the American 
churches that they are to American social re- 
form movements what Mr. Gladstone called the 
Nonconformist churches of Great Britain—vwz‘., 
‘The backbone of the Liberal Party’’—yet the 
Congregational churches of America, by virtue 
of their polity, principles, and history, have a 
supreme opportunity to exemplify and make 
more largely possible a Christian social democ- 
racy. What these churches have always in 
principle and often in practice stood for in 
America they have planted in many lands and 
nations by that splendid world movement of 
Christian civilization in which their American 
Board of Foreign Missions has led, and where- 
by the kingdom of God is coming to earth, 
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CONGRESS.—In separate articles we treat 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, considering under this article only the his- 
tory of the development of Congress as a por- 
tion of the political system of the United States, 
and those characteristics of Congress which be- 
long to both the House and the Senate. Con- 
gress as it now exists is the result of a long evo- 
lution. 


The first union that was formed between the Ameri- 
can colonies was as early as 1643. A union was form- 
ed to resist the Indians between the colonies of the 
Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, under the name of “The United Colonies of 
New England.” A more important step to union was. 
in 1754, when, at the request of the ‘‘lords commissioners. 
for trade,’ commissioners from seven of the colonies— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland— 
met in Albany and held prolonged sessions. The ob- 
ject of this convention was to form a treaty with some 
of the Indian tribes, and to consider the best means 
for defending America against France. But the com- 
missioners carried their views much farther than had 
been intended by the Government. A plan of union 
was proposed by Dr. Franklin, who was a member of 
the convention, providing for a confederation of all 
the colonies, with a council to be chosen triennially, 
and a president to be appointed by the crown. The 
president and council were to have power to regulate 
all affairs with the Indians, to control settlements on 
lands which should be purchased from the Indians, to 
govern such settlements, to raise soldiers, build forts, 
and equip vessels for guarding the coast and protect- 
ing the trade. They were tohave power to makelaws 
for the execution of these purposes, and to levy duties 
and taxes as they might think proper. The president 
was to have the veto power on all laws and acts of the 
council, and it was his duty to see that the laws were 
properly executed. The plan never went 
into operation, but was important in pre- 


aring the way for what followed, when Origin of 
in 1765, On a proposition made by Massa- Congress 
chusetts, a congress met in New York STeSs. 


toconsider the Stamp Act. Massachu- 

setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 

York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina elected commissioners. Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Georgia were not repre- 
sented, the governors of these colonies having refused 
to call the assemblies together to appoint delegates. 
New Hampshire thought it prudent not to send dele- 
gates, altho she approved the plan 

This was the first general meeting of the colonies for 
the purpose of considering their relations to the mother 
country. Asa result, the Stamp Act was repealed, 
but the British ministers imposed new duties quite 
as obnoxious. The colonies determined to form a 
closer union, and sent delegates to Philadelphia with 
the general authority ‘‘to meet and consult together 
for the common welfare.” This was the first Con- 
tinental Congress. It was suggested by Massachusetts. 
On Sy ei 1774, delegates from 12 of the 13 col- 
onies assembled at Philadelphia. Georgia, the youngest 
colony, alone was unrepresented. Among the members 
wereJohn Adams and Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, John Jay, of New York, 
George Washington, Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry 
Lee, and Patrick Henry, of Virginia. Randolph was 
chosen president, and the congress proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

The first resolution adopted was one which subse- 
quently proved of foto importance. It provided as 
follows: “That in determining questions in this con- 
gress, each colony or province shall have one vote,” 
This rule of equal State suffrage remained in force 
through the entire history of the second Continental 
tao aaa and down to the adoption of the Constitution 
IN 1789. 

The session was short, and the business quickly dis- 
patched, ‘The Congress adopted an address to the 
king, one to the people of Great Britain, another to the 
inhabitants of the several colonies, and another to the 
inhabitants of Quebec. It was the confident belief of 
the majority of the members of this Congress, that the 
measures which they had adopted would produce a 
redress of their grievances. They. adjourned after 
recommending that another Congress should convene 
on May ro of the next year, provided that a redress of 
grievances was not previously obtained. 
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The breach, however, between England and the 
colonies became wider, Consequently, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the first Continental Con- 
gress, delegates were appointed ny the several colo- 
nies, who met in Philadelphia on May 10, 1775. This 
body is known as the second Continental Congress. It 
became the national government of the people, and 
continued its sessions for 14 years. 
_ The delegates to this Congress were chosen in some 
instances by the colonial legislatures, and in other 
cases by conventions of the people. Their object was 
not to establish a new government, and they had little 
thought of independence. Before they had assembled, 
however, General Gage, at Boston, had commenced 
open hostilities, Massachusetts sent a letter to Con- 
gress giving an account of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, and requesting the advice and assistance 
of the Congress. The journal of Congress shows that 
in this letter was the following suggestion: ‘“* With the 
greatest deference we beg to suggest that a powerful 
army on the side of America is considered by us as the 
only means left to stem the rapid progress of a tyran- 
nical ministry.” The Congress at once appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and felt obliged to take meas- 
ures to put the country ina state of defense, and so 
practically assume control over the military opera- 
tions of the colonies. They organized an army, and 
appointed a commander-in-chief. They created acon- 
tinental currency by issuing bills of credit. They es- 
tablished a treasury department and a post-office de- 
partment, and from time to time adopted regulations 
concerning commerce; in fact, they drifted, apparent- 
ly without design, into the exercise of sovereign pow- 
ers. With the story of the Declaration of the Inde- 

endence of the United States‘ accomplished by this 

ongress we are not here concerned, but rather with 
the development of its powers. 

On July 21, 1775, Dr. Franklin submitted to the as- 
sembly of delegates a plan entitled ‘“‘ Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union of the Colonies.” 
This appears to have been the basis of a plan reported 
to Congress from a committee July 12, 1776, which is in 
the handwriting of Mr. John Dickinson, of Delaware, 
to which as amended the Congress agreed on Novem- 
ber 15, 1777, and which they recommended for adoption 
tothe several States. But the ratification by all the 
States was not completed till March 1, 1781, near the 
close of the war, when Maryland was the last of the 
States to give its consent. These articles formed the 
compact of confederation, and settled the powers of 
that Congress, which continued, very feebly, the Fed- 
eral Government until the adoption ofthe Constitution 
of 1787. 

Tt had but the most meager power. It was an 
executive without power to execute. It was a single 
House, composed of delegates from States, each of 
which expressly retained “tits sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence.” Each had the right at any time 
to recall and replace its delegates; and even their 
compensation was paid by the States sending them, so 
that no bond should hold them to the common govern- 
ment. Voting was by States. The separate States re- 
tained their sovereignty, refused at will their quota 
of contributions for national debts and national ex- 
penses, managed foreign and interstate commerce to 
suit their local interests, and made partial compacts 
with neighboring States ina manner which produced 
a general confusion Dereerine byes anarchy. But 
more union was necessary. In his The Critical Period 
of American History, Professor Fiske shows how the 
country was ‘drifting toward anarchy” (chap. iv.). 
The difficulty was met by the Constitution (¢.v.) of 
1787, the present Constitution of the United States. 
According to this, all legislative powers grantedby the 
Constitution of the United States are vested in Con- 
gress, which consists of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The powers of Con- 
gress are enumerated in Article 1, Sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, and all powers 
not granted to Congress, or prohibited 
to the States, are reserved to the States 
or to the people; but the power of 
Congress is absolute within the scope of its author- 
ity. The Senate is composed of two members from 
every State, regardless of size or population; the 
members of the House are apportioned on the basis 
of popilation. Thus, while in the House the in- 
fluence of the people is felt directly, eerie | to 
their numbers, the Senate oe the means of de- 
fending the smaller States from the possible encroach- 
ments of the larger; and to assure the safety of the 
smaller States, the Constitution, Article 5, provides that 
“no State without its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate,” Bills that have passed 
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both Houses are sent to the President, who may either 
sign or veto them, or do neither, in which case the bill 
becomes a law after ro days unless Congress has pre- 
viously adjourned, (See VETO.) The veto of the Presi- 
dent is the only check upon the power of Congress to 
legislate within the scope of its authority. egisla- 
tion exceeding the constitutional power of Congress 
will be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, if that body is appealed to by either party to- 
any controversy arising in an attempt to enforce such 
laws. Each House is, by the Constitution, “the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members.” . 

Each Congress must have at least two sessions. A 
new Congress comes into existence on March 4 in each. 
odd year. The first regular session begins on the first- 
Monday of December following. This session may 
hold, if the two Houses choose, through the entire: 
year, or they may adjourn at any time during the: 
eee Their second regular session begins on the first 

fonday of December following, and that session must 
close by March 4 following, when the new Congress 
comes into existence. The members of both Houses 
receive a salary from the Federal Government. 

Congress has, from time to time, increased the com- 
pensation of its members from $6 a day in the House, 
and $7 a day in the Senate, until, by a law passed in 
1874, the compensation of each Senator was fixed at 
$5000 per annum, and the salary of each Representa- 
tive at $5000. The pay of the Speaker of the House 
and of the Vice-President, or, if there isnone, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate fro ¢emfore, is $8000 per annum. 
All these salaries are besides mileage and many other 
perquisites. 

No Senator or Representative can hold any office 
under the United States during his membership. 
This prevents cabinet officers from being members of 
Congress. 

“ All bills for raising revenue originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate ma pro- 
pose or concur uith amendments, as on other brlls.’ 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate must, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve he signs it, but if not he 
returns it, with his objections, to that House in which 
it originated, who enter their objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration two thirds of that House agree 
to pass the bill, it is sent, together with the objections, 
to the other House, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it becomes a law. If any bill is not re- 
turned by the President within 10 days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it has been presented to him, it becomes 
a law, unless the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it does not. 


Coming now to the important subject of how 
this system works, we notice, first, the general 
characteristic that Congress works mainly by 
committees. With 357 members of the House 
and go Senators (the present number) it is obvi- 
ous that all legislation cannot be put into shape: 
by Congress asa whole. If there was no divi- 
sion of labor, little legislation could be enacted. 
It does not follow, however, that the present sys- 
tem is the best for dividing the work. 

In England, Parliament is divided into two 
well-defined parties, the one supporting, the 
other opposing the ministry in power. Each 
party has its regular leaders or whips, and these 
leaders plan the legislation, their followers usu- 
ally supporting them as armies follow a gen- 
eral. Between these two parties legislation is 
whipped into being. Only to a comparatively 
small extent are committees en 
trusted with preparing or discuss- 
ing bills. In Congress, however, Committges, 
while there are the two great par- 
ties and party caucuses, commit- 
tees are relied upon to outline all legislation and 
report them to Congress for final action, This 
in itself seems harmless and wise; but as at 
present conducted the system is of very great 
evil. Why this isso can in a moment be seen. 
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The number of bills before each Congress is 
large, reaching into the thousands ; only the few 
most important can be adequately discussed by 
Congress as a whole. All others, if they are 
favorably reported by the committees to which 
they are referred, can be and usually are passed 
with little or no discussion. It follows that the 
fate of most bills depends not upon Congress as 
a whole, but upon the small committees to which 
they are referred, The committees usually sit in 
sectet. They ordinarily give a public hearing 
to the friends and opponents of a measure, but 
the final voting of the committee is usually in 
secret. This gives the utmost opportunity for 
underhand influence and corruption. Small 
changes can be made, bills can be defeated or 
wholly altered at the last moment and then 
rushed through Congress. Especially is this 
the case with personal bills and special legisla- 
tion. The fate of a bill thus often depends on 
the make-up of the committee. Now the ap- 
pointing of the committees is made for the 
House by the speaker, which gives him enor- 
mous and sometimes dictatorial power. In the 
Senate, the committees are voted on by the Sen- 
ate ; but in both cases they are almost invariably 
appointed in consultation with the leaders of the 
party in power and for strictly party purposes. 
The Senate has toward 50 standing committees ; 
the House over 50. Besides these, special com- 
mittees are continually being appointed. The 
most important standing committees are the fol- 
lowing: Ways and means; appropriations ; 
elections ; banking and currency; accounts ; 
rivers and harbors ; judiciary (including changes 
in private law, as well as in courts of justice) ; 
railways and canals; foreign affairs; naval 
affairs ; military affairs ; public lands ; agricul- 
ture ; claims; and the several committees on 
the expenditures of the various departments of 
the administration (war, navy, etc.). 

Each congressman is usually put upon some 
committee (a committee usually consisting of 
from 3 to 11 members) ; but the more important 
committees and the chairmanship of all com- 
mittees are usually given to old party leaders 
who often hold the same committeeship year 
after year, and are always (in the case of stand- 
ing committees) appointed for the two years’ 
session of Congress. 

It is obvious from these conditions what a 
grip party machinery has upon Congress, and 
how helpless against the machine is the indi- 
vidual congressman. Especially in the last days 
of Congress, when bills are rushed through, 
enormous influence is brought to bear upon any 
obstreperous member who dares to resist the 
party’s will. Corrupt special legislation can 
thus be easily gotten through, provided that the 
party leaders acquiesce. This gives enormous 
power to lobbyists, who know what ropes to 
pull. A bill can be defeated or rendered suc- 
cessful by inducing the leaders to refer it to the 
right committee. Inthe committee the purchase 
or influencing of one or two votes will usually 
decide legislation. Considering the enormous 
financial interests involyed in most cong'res- 
sional legislation, the wonder, perhaps, is, not 
at the corruption, but at the lack of corruption 
in Congress. 

The system, however, is more effective in 
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stopping legislation than in enacting it. It is 
Bes ie stop a bill than to pass it. Most bills 


are choked in committees. Almost any bill can 
be conveniently pigeon-holed and not reported. 
Hence the defeat of most reform legislation in 
which the great parties are not immediately in- 
terested. Almost all bills are, as a matter of 
course, passed to a first and second reading and 
then referred to a committee, where it is said 
that over nine tenths of all billsstop. Occasion- 
ally a committee is compelled to report a bill, 
but usually not. When reported, it is rarely 
stated how large a majority or who of the com- 
mittee favored or rejected the bill. The parties 
thus responsible for the adoption or rejection of 
a measure are often unknown. ‘The whole sys- 
tem may be considered one of secret legislation. 

The system, too, enables the administration to 
exert astrong but unseen influence on Congress, 
In the English Parliament the Cabinet appears 
in Parliament to propose and defend its meas- 
ures. In Congress the Cabinet does not openly 
appear. But it can appear before and influence 
the committees, and yet this most important 
connection between the administration and Con- 
gress is wholly secret. 

This committee system is the most important 
characteristic of congressional working, but 
others are of only less moment. Congress is 
rendered largely inefficient for wise 
patriotic legislation by the fact that 
since all senators and representa- Other Char- 
tives must, when elected, be inhab- acteristics, 
itants of the State or district they 
represent, each member is all but 
expected to speak and vote, not for the good of 
the country as a whole, but of his particular 
section. Debates, therefore, become sectional 
rather than of real statesmanship. Again, the 
above fact often keeps out of Congress the best 
men. Ifaleading Republican happens to re- 
side in a Democratic State, or wzce versa, he 
has little or no chance of election to Congress. 
Any congressman who rises above sectional 
feeling and for the good of the country opposes 
the interests of his section can be retired, and 
no other section of the country can elect him. 
Machine politics, rather than fitness, elect con- 
gressmen, Terms of office, too, in Congress, 
especially for Representatives, being short, and 
the intricacies of politics often preventing re- 
nomination, few congressmen have power to ac- 
complish much, Before they have well learned 
the ropes their term of office has expired. The 
result is that few congressmen have 
a chance to develop statesmanship. 


This is, of course, more true in the Lack of 
House _than in the Senate. The  States- 
House is usually aconfused mass of manship, 


new men whom the country does 

not know, managed by a Speaker 

who becomes an autocrat, ruling through commit- 
tees which can alone be influenced by trained 
lobbyists who know the ropes. 

In the Senate, men have more training and 
are better known ; but it isa notorious fact that 
the best men of the country are not in the Sen- 
ate, and the difference between the Senate to- 
day andin former times can be seen by compar- 
ing the names of Senators early in the century 
with those now in office. Yet degenerate as is 
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the Senate, it is far more efficient than the 
House, and it is to this body that the country 
has often had to look to save it from the worst 
legislation or from the aggressions of the execu- 
tive. 

Congressmen notoriously to-day do not repre- 
sent the people, but special interests and great 
moneyed corporations. This may be the result, 
not of any particular fault in the Constitution, 
but of the prevailing plutocracy, yet the fact re- 
mains. The Congress is almost the only great 
national legislative body owned wholly by the 
well-to-do. In the legislative bodies of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium 
there is a large and growing number of socialists 

representing the toiling classes. In 
Parliament, even after the Con- 
Composition servative victories of the last elec- 
of Congress, tion, there are 13 labor men. In 
Congress there is notone. Inthe 
Senate of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
1895-97, there were about 88 members (not in- 
cluding the senators from Utah). Of these 57 
were lawyers, 2 were termed capitalists, 1 manu- 
facturer, 2 merchants, 2 railroad presidents, 2 
miners, 1 brewer, 1 steamship manager, 1 rail- 
road and coal operator, 1 car builder, 2 bankers. 
The remaining 15 members out of the 88 were 3 
journalists, 4 public officials, 3 farmers, 1 lit- 
erary man, 1 physician, 1 clergyman, 1 planter, 
1 stock grower. In the House, out of 356 mem- 
bers, 228 were lawyers, 14 bankers, 15 manufac- 
turers, 12 merchants, 4 real estate dealers, 2 con- 
tractors, 2 capitalists. Of the remaining 79, 27 
were farmers, 5 journalists, 5 public officials, 4 
planters, 5 physicians, 8 editors, and the rest 
scattering. A Congress thus constituted be- 
comes almost inevitably the tool of interested 
corporations and dominated by corporation at- 
torneys. 

The two Englishmen who most recently have 
studied American political developments—one 
favorably, the other unfavorably—have come to 
the following conclusion as to Congress: Mr. 
Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, says 

that Mr. Bryce, in his Amerzcan 
Commonwealth, tho trying to min- 
Corruption, imize the gravity and significance 
of the situation, has to admit that 
several prominent men of both par- 
ties in the Senate have been suspected of com- 
plicity in railroad jobs and revenue reforms ; 
that all legislation affecting corporations and 
manufactures is systematically managed, or at 
least influenced by corruption ; that about 5 per 
cent. of both houses of Congress take direct 
money bribes ; that from 17 to 20 per cent. are 
pretty certainly open to corruption, and a much 
larger number suspected to be dishonest. (For 
further evidence on this point, see PLUTOCRACY ; 
LosBIEs, etc.) : 

These, however, tho the main evils in Con- 
gress, are not the only ones. ‘ 

Another characteristic of Congress is that 
there is no connection between money-raising 
and money-spending, Bills for revenue origi- 
nate in the House and are referred to one com- 
mittee—the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The bills for spending money are referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, the Commit- 
tee on Riversand Harbors, and various commit- 
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tees on departments, like the army, navy, pen- 
Sions, etc. ‘The whole committee system breaks 
up all unity in Congress. 

Another important characteristic of Congress 
is that when the Senate and House disagree 
on the details of a bill, as continually happens, 
a conference committee is appointed, and this 
committee, meeting in secret, shapes the final 
and important details of many bills to which 
the Senate and House are almost compelled to 
assent on pain of failing to pass any bill at all. 

Such are some of the evils of the present 
workings of Congress. 

It is not to be denied that there is a more 
favorable side. (For a review of this, see Con- 
STITUTION.) Perhaps the wonder is|not that 
Congress is so bad, but that it is so good. 

How to make it better is a question much dis- 
cussed. ‘The problem, as far as discussion goes, 
seems to be to increase the opportunity for dis- 
cussion in the House and to check 


discussion in the Senate. The 
House, especially under the rules Reforms 
brought in by Mr. Reed, is far too Proposed, 


* much under the thumb of the Speak- 


er. The’ Senate, under the claim 
of senatorial courtesy, talks too much and acts 
too little. 

But these reforms do not go to the bottom of 
the matter. Probably the reforms most needed 
in Congress are reforms out of Congress, that 
will send better men there and weaken the in- 
fluence of the corporations ; but passing this by, 
the more immediate reforms proposed are to 
change the requirement that congressmen in- 
habit the districts they represent and to length- 
en the term of office. These proposals, how- 
ever, are by no means assented to byall. A 
large*body of reformers believe that relief can 
be obtained only by the principles of the Refer- 
endum and Initiation (g.v.), which will largely 
take from Congress its power of legislation and 
vest itin the people. Others believe that Con- 
gress should adopt the English system of a 
ministry represented in Congress, defending 
its measures and opposed by an organized op- 
position. Concerning present evils and the 
English system, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Poltte- 
cal and Soczal Sczence (November, 1893) says : 

“ When the next Congress assembles there will be 
356 members—and the reasoning is just as good for 
the Senate with its 88 members—all precisely equal. 
Probably not more than one half of the members have 
ever been there before, and very few for more than 
one term.... They can do nothing at all till they 
have elected a speaker. That speaker makes up, at 
his absolute discretion, the standing committees, some 
50 in number, to whom everything is referred.” 

What Mr. Bradford proposes in place of this 
legislation by irresponsible committees and lord- 
ly senators is to make of the members of the 
Cabinet leaders, with a voice in Con- 
gress, such as the members of the 
English Cabinet have around,whom 
independent members as well as 
parties can rally, and against whose 
lead an opposition can be openly . 
formed, the people being left free to decide be- 
tween the two policies. Woodrow Wilson, in 
his Congressional Government, advocates the 
abolition of standing committees, and recom- 
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mends that the Cabinet should have seats in 
Congress ard be advisers of both President and 
Congress. Albert Stickney, in his A True Re- 
public, argues that we cannot have a true re- 
public until our Constitution be revised. He 
proposes the abolition of the terin system, the 
giving to Congress all the legislative and re- 
moving power, but no appointing power, which 
he would place wholly in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and department heads, Radicals in Amer- 
ica usually look for reform by proposing to give 
to Congress only the shaping of bills, as stated 
above. 
: ’s The American Commonwealth 
(ovjsed edition, Macmillan, 1895); _W. Wilson’s Con- 
resstonal Government (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885) ; 
Gamaliel Bradford’s Congress and the Cabinet (Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Soctal Sctence, 1892) ; 


Albert Stickney’s A True Republic (Harper, 1890). See 
also CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following shows the present composition 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress (March 4, 1897, to 
March 4, 1899) : 


SENATE, HOUSE. 
STATES, ne 
: A 6 |e ‘ 
Ble) S12 |B | oy) 
AIS%lalalalsia 
BAC AANA nepereite) ¢ceie)clecail olelel 2 ave ar . 8 oe I 
INIRES TEI UNA serity shoncace a late é ; Ole Acoh yan 
California ...... Waleieisemereo|p Well vex oe ae She 
MC OVOLAA OI cats ectelcicns saline I ‘ Ee cesatcnts 2 
WONME CHIC tse cieieevieie sielerets ne 2 alee Aa oe 
WSS A WAT Cin vais watalcn ee ot all teats Sh’ Aled = 
Mloridal ss .ss.< aids sieleisiadieere! 2 Ary an Av 2 a 4 
GOL clalmtad: sahineliasiaere BAM acogll asa |Maver aN LE I Mormn Pere 
Idaho. I I TAN | ereabies 
Illinois 2 SL ay 
Indiana . I I 4] 9 
Iowa..... 2 Rhee |b ee 
Kansas..... I I 2 2 4 
Kentucky. 1 st alee 
Louisiana aks Oa ws 
Maine oe . 4 
Maryland I I e'lliece : 6 
Massachusetts........ Oriol Rs 2 xr | 12 
VIN Gta CUA yaveciacscasarape efe\evecs als ie 2 : : 2 | 10 
Minnesota ....... loneeee - Br eerie Hts 7 
Mississippi ........... yet); stages | Tacdanttve Se | iota. tareg 
MISS OUP ia ssvesaaeios.+s Sette eee ran (inctoa Are feed Mat 
ITOMEAMA) ec iree a eitieleisecnnieccs ae Sheree ancy quae tee r 
ING bras Kate vileduasnee acct bak I a 5 4. (Pah se 
INIOWAGA soniavcciccs ce’ Pi FOOT ek nt B iltco wl) elena I 
New Hampshire......... op 2 Bel Jers 
New Jersey ..2+8 sae, || ll oats, [ea eat ete es ca 
INOW WOT vcisiesee ane OS RU ecw fh weoeleoell lee 
North Carolina...... Opal isc) ric I Bes 5| 4 
INOREM MOAI OTA hvit.asiee rahe | nen eae Wires 
(OOK Loncmcenon sige Ce atuinrepys Ci 2 OSES ate 
QresOny wns caceres harbour c 2|. Aa a 
PONUSVLV ANIA vs vevvies vas Pee 301-87 
RUNOCSATSLAT GS hey whet oes ‘e 2 i Bali Aw 
South Carolina........... dallas lates Belles vill ae 
South Dakota... cose. A I ats Tul tie I 
(PODHESHOE. ude orcnavsiieqe BA SEM ihe tore 8 o ln 
OAS casecds er eee esos esos 2 oa oe 12 I 
UfaD are wthear Mecnelcaee Delight |ivas I rl oe 
Vermont .. Bull sre ts 2 
Virginia..... vest) 2 tae hia 8 2 
Washington....... aida tes an I I Roh tes 
IWIESie Vino nit a) vec etenthetell a iat Tos ss “a 4 
IWHSCOUSIN oocun salesmen I I eh ee 
SVS ONT: oh ee Meee tare 2 I 
otal ach eae Snoapont 34. | 45 7 | 4 |r34t] 206] 16t 
| 


* Three Silver Republicans and 1 Silver Fusionist. 
+ Including 15 members classed as Fusionists, 
¢ Including 3 members classed as Silver party men, 
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The following table shows party divisions in 
Congress since 1856: 


SENATE. HOUSE, 
CONGRESSES. 

Dem.| Rep.| Ind. |Dem.| Rep. | Ind. 
39 20 5) exon 92 14 
38 26 2 101 113 23 
10 31 2 42 106 28 

9 36 5 75 | 102 9 
II 41 319 40 | 145 “s 
Ir 42 ne 49 143 od 
II 5 ze 7 151 ef 
17 57 “ 103 138 5* 
20 47 go oz) jesbe 14 
29 43 2* | 168 107 a 
39 36 x¥* | 151 142 os 
44 32 148 129 16t 
38 37 xt | 138 146 rot 
36 40§ 198 124 1t 
34 42 te 204 120 1t 
37 39 168 | 153 4 
37 39 159 | 166 o 
39 47 2 | 236 88 8] 
44 38 3] | 220 126 8i 
39 42 5l | toq | 246 7i 


Parties as constituted at the beginning of each Con- 
gress are given. These figures were liable to change 
by contests for seats, etc. 

* Liberal Republicans. 

+ Greenbackers. 

~ David Davis, Independent, of Illinois. _ 

§ Two Virginia Senators were Readjusters, and 
voted with the Republicans. 

|| People’s pgs except that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress one member is 
classed as Silver party. 

G4 Three Senate seats were vacant (and continued 
so) and two Representative seats were unfilled (Rhode 
Island had not yet effected a choice) when the session 
began. Rhode Island subsequently elected two Re- 
publicans. , 

CONRAD, JOHANNES C.—Professor Con- 
rad was born in West Prussia in 1839. He 
studied at Berlin and Jena. In 1868 he became 
Docent and then professor of political economy 
at Jena, but in 1870 was called to Halle. In 
1872 he commenced assisting his father-in-law, 
Professor Hildebrand, in the editorship of the 
Jahr biicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statis- 
¢zk, and in 1878 became sole editor. He isin 
economics identified with the historical school, 
Among his writings are: Dze Natzonalékono- 
mie der Gegenwart und Zukunft (1848); 
Liebig’s Ansicht v. der landwirschaftl. Bo- 
denerschopfung (1864). Since 1889 he has been 
chief editor of the important Handwérteréuch 
der Staatswissenschaften, 


CONSENT, AGE OF. See Ack or Consent, 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND SO- 
CIAL REFORM, THE (English),—The use 
of the term Conservative, as applied to an Eng- 
lish political party, dates from about 1831, when 
the discussions over Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform were bringing up new 
issues and teaching the more progressive Tories 
to call themselves Conservatives, as the more 
progressive Whigs were learning to call them- 
selves Liberals. The leaders of this movement 
called themselves Conservatives, because, altho 
they admitted the necessity of reform, they de- 
sired to conserve by every constitutional means 
the existing institutions of the country, both ec- 
clesiastical and civil, and to oppose such meas- 
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ures and changes as they believed would impair 
these institutions. Mr. Wilson Crocker is cred- 
ited with the first use of the word, when he 
spoke in the Quarterly Review of being con- 
scientiously attached ‘‘to what is called the 
Tory, but which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative Party.’’ Sir Robert Peel 


was at this time the leader of the party. Disraeli 
was just coming into notice. The party early 
took an active part in social reform. If it is, 


on the whole, to the Liberal Party that England 
owes its extension of the suffrage giving the 
working classes their opportunity in politics, it 
is to the Conservative Party that much of Eng- 
land’s advance in industrial legislation must be 
credited. The first modern factory bill was 
brought in by the elder Peel in 1802, tho 
the first effective bill was that of 1833; and it is 
to Lord Ashley, afterward Lord Shaftesbury 
(7.v.), that we owe the ensuing bills of 1842, 
1844, and, above all, the ten-hour bill of 1847. 
The Liberal Party of this epoch, led by the 
school of Cobden and Bright, was committed to 
suffrage reform and /azssez fazre in industry. 
Its leaders therefore, as a rule, bitterly opposed 
industrial legislation. The Conservative Party 
naturally, then, supported such legislation for two 
reasons : first, to oppose the Liberals, since the 
Conservatives were a party of the landlords and 
of ‘‘the country’’ in contrast to the free-trade 
manufacturers, who were largely Liberals; 
and, secondly, because the Conservatives num- 
bered among themselves such zealous philan- 
thropists as Lord Shaftesbury, who on some- 
what paternal principles worked for the benefit 
of the oppressed workers in mines and factories. 
Thus early were sown the seeds of the later so- 
called ‘“‘ Tory Democracy.’’ The bitterest op- 
ponent of this legislation was John Bright. We 
thus see the historic grounds for the connection 
between the Conservative Party and industrial 
legislation. Yetit took talent to develop this 
into a political factor, and this was largely done 
for the Conservative Party by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. In 1845 Disraeli published his Syéz/, and 
in this boldly advocated a so-called ‘“‘ Young 
England Toryism.’’ Heattacked the principles 
of Sir Robert Peel, and declared that Peel was 
leading the Conservative Party into the ene- 
my’s forts. He said that Peel ‘‘had caught the 
Whigs bathing, and run away with their 
clothes.’? He showed that the Reform Bill had 
created a young England, and that it was for 
the Conservative Party to champion the cause 
of industrial protection for the working classes 
against the middle class /azssez faire of the 
Liberals. Whatever one may think of Disraeli, 
and whatever were his motives, there is no 
doubt that he followed this policy more or less 
faithfully through his brilliant career, and laid 
the basis of the Conservative policy which has 
extended the poor laws, assisted emigration, 
checked foreign immigration, and favored in- 
dustrial legislation. ] ; 

But the exactions of political situations have 
compelled both Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties in England to outbid each other in intro- 
ducing popular legislation. The connection of 
the Liberal Party with the Irish Home Rule 
movement, having led Mr. Gladstone to ex- 
tremely socialistic measures on the Irish land 
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question, the Conservatives, as usual, had to go 
them one better, and the result has been Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the Tory Radicalism 
of the so-called ‘‘ Liberal Unionists.” This 
meteor-like statesman outdid Disraeli in fa- 
voring radical legislation in order to win sup- 
port for Conservative principles. In 1880 he 
began to develop his program, and by 1886 he 
was strong enough for a few months to have 
almost the key to the political situation. His 
program was non-intervention in foreign poli- 
tics, reduction of army and navy expenditure, 
household suffrage, equal electoral districts, 
democratic elective councils, abolition of Lon- 
don coal and wine dues, free education, peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland by State’ purchase. 
With this radical program he succeeded in cre- 
ating a strong following. In concert with his 
mother and wife, he formed the Primrose 
League. Aschairman of the Conservative cau- 
cus, he placed this body on a democratic basis. 
More recently and more enduringly Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with his ‘‘ Liberal Unionists,’’ has to 
an extent stood for the same policy, but with 
a distinct falling away from the progressive 
policy he so brilliantly carried out in Birming- 
ham (g.v.). Thisradicalism has led to somewhat 
of an opposition in the Conservative Party, yet it 
has had its effect in the almost revolutionary 
extension of local self-government granted by 
the Conservative Government of 1888, and the 
extension of factory acts, truck acts, sanitary 
acts, Costigan’s dwelling acts, the allotments 
acts of 1886—all of which are Conservative 
measures. 

It is true that the Liberal Party (g.v.) in its 
Newcastle program has gone still further, but 
it shows why English working men, weere of the 
large promises and slight fulfilment of the Lib- 
eral Party, could, not without at least some ex- 
cuse, vote for the Conservatives in 1895. Never- 
theless, it must be said that the attitude of some 
of the Liberal leaders against the liquor interests 
had in many localities more to do with bringing 
the Conservatives into power than any particu- 
lar fondness of the working classes for the Con- 
servatives, and what was not due to this was 
rather due to dissatisfaction with the lack of ac- 
tion by the Liberals than hope of any action 
from the Conservatives. Nevertheless, some of 
the more progressive Conservatives have out- 
lined something of a program on social reform. 
Sir John Gorst, writing in the Vzmeteenth Cen- 
tury for August, 1895, advocates the creation 
of permanent boards of arbitration and concili- 
ation, with authority to conciliate industrial 
troubles, the employment of the unemployed 
by establishing free labor registries and experi- 
mental labor colonies, contend liability laws, 
the adjustment of the poor laws to care for de- 
pendent children, placing them out when possi- 
ble, and for the aged granting a free State pen- 
sion. Mr. Whitelaw, Unionist, advocate for 
N. E. Lanark, advocated in the late election a 
resolute foreign policy to help trade, pensions 
for the aged, improved workmen’s dwellings, 
compensation for accidents, boards of concilia- 
tion, increased inspection of dangerous trades, 
restriction of alien pauper immigration, reform 
of the licensing system, and of registration. 
It remains to be seen what the government will 
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do, but undoubtedly the majority of the party 
are not ready for all the above measures, and 
will probably carry out no more than they are 
obliged to.” Few Socialists in England look 
forward with any hope to even the most allur- 
ing promises of this Tory Democracy. The Lib- 
erty and Property Detense League (7.v.) are 
doing all they can to protest against this incipi- 
ent socialism of both the Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties. The Earl of Wemyss, speakinz 
in the House of Lords August 15, 1887, pro- 
tested against the ‘‘ socialism at St. Stephen’s,’’ 
and declared that in that year alone there were 
83 ‘‘socialistic’’ bills before Parliament, 39 
brought in by Liberals and 44 by Conserva- 
tives. Yet when one compares the little done 
and the much promised, few friends of social 
progress in England believe that real progress 
will come from either party. 


CONSIDERANT, VICTOR PROSPER, 
was born at Salins, Jura, October 12, 1808. He 
studied at Paris in the Polytechnic School, en- 
tered the army as an engineer officer, but re- 
signed his commission in 1831 to spread Fourier- 
ite socialism. He took part in the socialistic 
experiment of 1832 at Condé-sur-Végre, and 
was associated with Fourier as editor of La 
Phalanstére. In 1834 Considérant published 
La destinée sociale, 3 vols. (1834-45). When 
Fourier died, in 1837, Considérant became the 
chief of the Fourierites; was editor of La 
Phalange (1836-43), and of a daily paper, La 
Démocratie Pacifigue (1842-50). He was 
chosen to the Republican constituent assembly 
of 1848 as representative for Loiret. In 1849 
he was returned as member for Paris for the 
Legislative corps, but on account of certain in- 
discreet acts he was soon compelled to retire 
from the country. He went to Belgium, and 
thence, in 1853, to Texas, where he afterward 
organized the unsuccessful socialistic colony of 
La Réunion. He was naturalized, and stayed 
in Texas till 1869, when he returned to live in 
quiet in Paris. Among his works are a JZanz- 
Jeste de Vécole soctétairé (1841); Exposition 
abrégée du systime phalanstérien (1841); Thé- 
orte de l’ éducation naturelle (1845) ; chart 
du soctalisme (1847); Théorte du droit de Pro- 
priétéetdudrott au Travail (1848); L’apoca- 
lypse, ou la prochaine rénovation démocrat- 
zgue (1849). 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS, 
See Rartroaps ; Monoporins ;' Trusts, ete. 


CONSPIRACIES (in Trade, etc.).—A con- 
spiracy may be defined in general as a combi- 
nation of two or more persons to commit in 
concert some reprehensible, injurious, or illegal 
act. Conspiracy laws are the laws forbidding 
such combinations. According to the common 
law of England, which is also the basis of the 
eae oie law, conspiracy laws forbid combina- 

ions 


(x) To falsely charge another person with a crime 
punishable by law. (2) To wrongfully injure or preju- 
dice a third person, or any body of men. (3) To com- 
mit any offense punishable by law. (4) To do any act 
with intent to pervert the cause of justice. (5s) To ef- 
fect alegal purpose with a corrupt intent or by improper 
means. (6). Until recently and even now in malicious 
ways combinations to raise wages. 

Under the United States laws the following are the 
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things a concerting to do which made between two or 
more persons constitutes the offense of conspiracy : 
(z) An agreement to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of, or levy war against, the 
United States ; to overthrow, put down, 
or destroy by force, or oppose the au- 
thority thereof ; by force to prevent, hin- 
der, or delay the execution of any law 
of the United States, or by force to ae 
seize, take, or possess any property of the United 
States, contrary to the authority thereof. (2) To deter 
a party or witness from attending or testifying in a 
court of the United States, or to injure one on account, 
or to influence a verdict or indictment by grand or 
petit jury, and to impede the due course of Justice with 
intent to destroy equal protection of laws. (3) To 
hinder or prevent any person from voting or qualify- 
ing to vote at any election, or to injure, oppress, or in- 
timidate any citizen in the full exercise or enjoyment 
of the right or privilege secured by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. (4) To hinder by force or 
intimidation any person from occupying or holding 
office under the United States, or to injure such officer 
onaccount. (5) To induce any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, or to injure such officer on 
account. (6) Todefraud the United States by obtain- 
ing approval of any false claim against the same. (7) 
To cast away any vessel with intent to defraud the 
underwriters. ; 

Besides these the various States have their special 
laws. Criminal conspiracies in the United States 
consist not in the accomplishment of any unlaw- 
ful purpose, nor in any one act moving toward 
that purpose, but in the actual concert and agreement 
of two or more persons to effect the unlawful thing so 
concerted or agreed upon. Mere concert in itself is 
not acrime, for associations to prosecute a felon have 
been held to be lawful ; but itis the object or purpose 
of the concerting that make the offense. Where the 
object or intent if carried into effect would be a wrong, 
then concert is indictable, as an art in itself tending to 

roduce it; as, for instance, to support a cause, in 
itself just, by false testimony. A combination todo a 
criminal act is indictable ; also an agreement or con- 
federation to do a lawful act by unlawful means; be- 
cause, in the first instance named, the act being in 
itself criminal, a conspiracy to do it must in the very 
nature of things be also criminal, while in the second 
instance, the means being unlawful, it matters not 
what may be the act to be done. 


In this cyclopedia we are specially concerned 
with the application of conspiracy laws to indus- 
trial ‘combinations. For their application to 
combinations to raise prices, fares, etc., see Mo- 
NOPOLIES. We consider here simply their appli- 
cation to combinations of working men—a sub- 
ject which has a long and important history. 

The general theory in the Middle Ages of the 
relation of the workman to the State was one of 
tutelage. The law undertook to control him at 
well-nigh every point. This was largely at- 
tempted through the guild. The old craft guilds 
were originally composed of apprentices, jour- 
neymen, and masters, joined in one association. 
As the guilds, however, grew in wealth they 
became more and more purely instruments of 
the masters to oppress the journeymen. These 
naturally resented this,and formed combina- 
tions of their own, usually secret, and some- 
times under the guise of religious brotherhoods, 
but really organized to protect their rights. It 
was against these brotherhoods that the first 
laws concerning workmen’s combinations were 
directed. 

As early as 1383 the city authorities of London issued 
a proclamation forbidding all congregations, covins, 
and conspiracies of workmen in general. In 1387 three 
journeymen cordwainers were carried 
to Newgate for trying to found a bro- 
therhood. In 1415 the brotherhood of Workmen’s 


tailors was for a while suppressed. : ‘ 

An early law of Henry VI. forbatle the Combinations, 
yearly confederation of the masons, on 

the grounds that these gatherings tend- 

ed to destroy the force of the famous Statute of Ap- 
prentices, which had tried to fix wages at the wages 


General 
Laws. 
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of er In 1548 a more general statute of Edward VI. 
prohibited all conspiracies and covenants not to make 
or do work but ata certain price, under penalty, ona 
third conviction, of a loss of an ear and the pillory. 
This act was not repealed till 1824. In the Elizabethan 
period the famous poor laws were passed decreeing 
that wages should be fixed by justices of the peace, 
etc. This led to numberless combinations and prose- 
cutions, particularly during the eighteenth century. 
The earlier laws forbade combinations of masters and 
of workmen alike. The later laws were directed 
against workmen only. In 1799 they were combined in 
a general act, repealed and replaced the next year by 
_ 40 Geo. ITI. ¢. 106, which prohibited all combinations for 
Taising wages or reducing hours, Mr. Justice Stephen 
says of this act (Azstory of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land, vol. iii., p. 20): “The only freedom for which it 
seems to me to have been specially solicitous is the 
freedom of the employers from coercion by their men.” 
This act was in force till 1824, during all the period 
when the workmen were feeling the first results of the 
factory system, and were breaking machinery, etc. In 
1803 three linen weavers were sent to jail simply for 
carrying a letter requesting help from other workmen. 
At last, in 1824, a change came, due to Joseph Hume, in 
Parliament, and Francis Place, a London tailor, out of 
Parliament. All previous statutes so farasthey related 
to working men were repealed, and workmen combin- 
ing to advance wages or lessen hours were not liable 
to prosecution for conspiracy. But the masters next 
year succeeded in changing this and replacing it by 
the 6 Geo. IV. c. 129. This new act, while it repealed 
the previous statutes, did notin expressterms legalize 
combinations of workmen—the legality of such com- 
binations was left to be dealt with by the common law 
—it simply rendered men liable to punishment for the 
use of threats, intimidation, molestation, and obstruc- 
tion directed toward the attainment of the objects of 
trade-unions. A few alterationsin the act were made by 
22 Vict. c. 34. The recommendations of the royal com- 
mission of 1867 on trade-unions led to the repeal of the 6 
Geo. IV. c. 129, and the 22 Vict. c. 34, by the 38 and 39 
Vict. c. 31, and the 38 and 39 Vict. c. 32, which declared 
that the purposes of a trade-union were not to be deemed 
unlawful by reason merely that they were in restraint 
of trade, and carefully defined what 

acts should be deemed pete) ofeyses. 

nt Eng- The protection afforded by these acts 
em oa ae was rently diminished by the gradual 
W+ extension of the common law doctrine of 
conspiracy, and at length, in 1875, the 
act was repealed and replaced by the 
Conspiracy and Protection Act, 38 and 39 Vict. c. 86. 
According to this act,an agreement between two or 
more persons to do any act in furtherance of a trade 
dispute is not indictable as a conspiracy if such act 
committed by one person is not punishable as a crime. 


Such is a brief record of English legislation 
on this subject, but it does not show the bitter 
struggle of the working men against these 
combination laws. In 1834 the case of the six 
Dorchester laborers elicited general indigna- 
tion. These poor and ignorant men, of good 
previous record and characters, were convicted 
nominally of administering unlawful oaths, 
really of committing the crime of combination. 
They were transported to Australia and sold to 
labor contractors for £1 per head. It aroused 
all English labor. A monster meeting was held 
in Copenhagen Fields, attended, it was said, 
by 400,000 persons ; 50,000 workmen marched 
to the official residence of Lord Melbourne, pre- 
senting a petition for clemency signed by 
266,000 persons. Pardon was finally granted 
against strong protests from the manufacturers, 
but was not properly promulgated, and some of 
the convicted only heard of it cael after 
years of slavery. All through this period there 
Were conspiracy prosecutions and condemna- 
tions. One of the most important of these was 
the prosecution of the Wolverhampton tin-plate 
workers in 1851, at a cost of some $19,220. 
There had been a strike, and the strikers picket- 
ed the factory, and, inducing workmen to keep 
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away, had brought the business to a standstill. 
‘They were charged with conspiracy, and con- 
victed under common law misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by two years of penal servitude. It was 
this conviction that brought the first modifica- 
tion of the law of 1825. In the sixties a series 
of conspiracy trials led to the commission of 
1867, which resulted, in 1871, in the change of 
the law and a careful definition of what was a 
conspiracy in trade disputes. This law, tho 
generally an advance, on one point—the right 
of the workman to address another employee 
during a strike—was retrograde, and led to the 
great act of 1875. Since 1875 three main cases 
have arisen—those of the engineers’ strike at 
Erith, of the shoemakers’ at Bethnal Green, 
and the bricklayers’in Lambeth. The first was 
on a charge of “ picketing,’ accompanied with’ 
approximate mobbing ; the second was on a 
charge of picketing, with threats of personal 
violence, and, according to George Howell 
(Conflicts of Capital and Labor, 1878, p. 338), 
the men were condemned to two months’ im- 
prisonment, because they were unable to prove 
their innocence or disprove the evidence against 
them. The third case was a trial on charge of 
a strike, the accusers not bringing any charge 
of picketing or personal interference ; the charge 
being not on the ground of strikes in general 
being a combination, but that this particular 
strike was a conspiracy. For the trial of John 
Burns and others at Old Bailey, and for similar 
trials on the charge of using seditious language, 
etc., see ENGLAND AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

In the United States, the first trial for con- 
spiracy to raise wages was in 1741, when certain 
journeymen bakers of New York City were con- 
victed for conspiring not to bake 
till their wages were raised. It 


does not seem, however, that any United 
sentence was passed. The first States 
case of which complete records exist Law. 


was the trial of journeymen boot 

and shoemakers of Philadelphia in 

1806. They were found ‘‘ guilty of a combina- 
tion to raise their wages,’’ and were fined $8 
each and costs. The next important case was 
that of the people of the State of New York 
against James Melvin and othersin 1809. It 
was finally decided July 12, 1810, before the 
Mayor of New York City, against the men, be- 
cause, tho possibly a combination not to work 
except for certain wages might not be indict- 
able, they were organized to compel members 
of their union not to work if the union voted to 
strike. 

The same position was taken in acourt of 
quarter sessions for Alleghany County, Pa., 
when Judge Roberts said: ‘It is not for de- 
manding high prices that these men are indict- 
ed, but for employing unlawful means to exact 
these prices, for using means prejudicial to the 
community. ... A conspiracy to compel an 
employer to have only a certain description of 
persons is indictable.’’ Similar verdicts were 
rendered in various trials. 

In 1834, in Hartford, Conn., the Thompson- 
ville Carpet Manufacturing Company brought 
suit against W. Taylor and others for conspir- 
ing to raise the price of wages, hindering others 
from working, and declaring a strike. The 
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defendants won. The court charged the jury 
that a peaceable arguing with workmen not to 
work except for a certain price was not a ground 
for civil action. 

In 1840 certain journeymen of the Boston 
Bootmakers’ Society were indicted for con- 
spiracy in the municipal court. They were 
convicted in the lower court, but the Supreme 
Court did not sustain the verdict. It is claimed 
by labor leaders that the decision of Judge Shaw 
decided definitely that men have a right to com- 
bine to raise wages. The 7hzrd Annual Re- 
port of the United States Commission of 
Labor says (p. 1130) that this is a mistake, but 
that the verdict was not sustained simply be- 
cause the indictment was not rightly framed. 

Chief Justice Shaw, in his decision, said: 


“Phe general rule of the common law is, that it is a 
criminal and indictable offense for two or more to 
confederate and to combine together, by concerted 
means, to do that which is unlawful or criminal, to the 
injury of the public, or portions or classes of the com- 
munity, or even to the rights of an individual. This 
rule of law may be equally in force as a rule of the 
common law, in England and in this Commonwealth ; 
and yet it must depend upon the local law of each 
country to determine whether the purpose to be ac- 
complished by the combination, or the concerted 
means of accomplishing it, be unlawful or criminal in 
the respective countries. . . . 


“Without attempting to review and reconcile all 
the cases, we are of opinion, that as a general de- 
scription, tho perhaps not a precise and accurate 
definition, a conspiracy must be a combination of two 
or more persons, by some concerted action, to accom- 
plish some criminal or unlawful purpose, or to accom- 
plish some purpose not in itself criminal or unlawful, 
by criminal or unlawful means,”’ 


The next important cases were those of the 
Master Stevedores’ Association ws. Peter H. 
Walsh and others, decided in 1867, important 
because Judge Daly reviewed adjudications; and 
the case of some members of the Knights of 
Labor of District Assembly No. 91, arrested 
March, 1887, for alleged interference with the 
employees of John H. Hanan and Gardner & 
Estes, shoe manufacturers of New York City, im- 
portant for the opinion delivered by Judge Bar- 
rett. Nevertheless, no new principles were 
established, and the case was appealed. Mean- 
while, many of the States have enacted legisla- 
tion on this subject. ° 

In New York, by the act of 1870, labor unions 
are made lawful ; also the peaceful and orderly 
combinations in any trade or profession to se- 
cure an advance in rates of wages or compensa- 
tion, or maintenance of such; but combination 
of workmen to raise their wages by conspiring 
to compel journeymen to conform to rules estab- 
lished by the conspirators for the purpose of 
he Soma the price of labor, and to carry such 
rules into effect by overt acts, are indictable, 
and not within the scope of the act. Several 
attempts have been made to do away with the 
operation of this act, by the enactment of others 
tending against the workmen, but they have 
not been successful. 

In Pennsylvania, by the act of June 14, 1872, 
trade-unions were made lawful; the act pro- 
vides that it shall be lawful for laborers, work- 
men, or journeymen, acting either as individuals 
or as members of any club, society, or associa- 
tion, to refuse to work or labor for any person 
or persons, whenever in his, her, or their opin- 
ion the wages paid are insufficient, or the treat- 
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ment of such laborers, journeymen or workmen 
by the employers is brutal or offensive, or the 
continued labor of such laborers, journeymen, or 
workmen would be contrary to the rules, regu- 
lations, or by-laws of any club, society, or or- 
ganization to which he, she, or they belong, 
without subjecting them in so refusing to work 
or labor to prosecution or indictment for con- 
spiracy under the criminal laws of the State ; 
provided that the rules of such society shall not 
conflict with the constitution of the State, also _ 
that the act shall not prevent the prosecution 
and punishment under existing laws. This act 
was supplemented by the act of March 22, 1877, 
which in order to provide for the better protec- 
tion of passengers upon railroads, and insure 
the prompt transportation and delivering of 
freight, enacts that in case of strikes by loco- 
motive engineers and railroad employees, and 
the abandonment by them of their engines and 
trains at points other than their schedule desti- 
nations, endangering the safety of passengers 
and subjecting shippers of freight to great in- 
convenience, delay, and loss, it shall be a mis- 
demeanor for any engineer or other employee 
to abandon engines and trains at points other 
than their destination, with a view to incite 
others to strike, or to refuse to give aid in the 
movement of cars of other companies, or to in- 
terfere with other employees, or to obstruct 
tracks or injure property of the company, and 
upon conviction punishes with fine and impris- 
onment. Such are examples of recent State 
legislation. 

The recently commenced Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Laéor, inits first number (Novem- 
ber, 1895, p. 98), thus summarizes the present 
state of the common law bearing upon combi- 
nations : 

“Every one has the right to work or to refuse to 
work for whom and on what terms he pleases, or to 
refuse to deal with whom he pleases; and a number 
of persons, if they have no unlawful object in view, 
have the right to agree that they will not work or deal 
with certain persons, or that they will not work under 
a fixed price or without certain conditions. The right 
of employees to refuse to work either singly or in 
combination is balanced by the right of employers 
to refuse to engage the services of any one for any 
reason they may deem proper. . . . In short, both em- 

loyers and employees are entitled to exercise the 
ullest liberty in entering into contracts of service, 
and neither party can hold the other responsible for 
refusing to enter into such contracts.” 

It has been held, however, that employees in 
separate, independent establishments have no 
right to combine for the purpose of preventing 
workmen who have incurred the hostility of one 
of them from securing employment upon any 
terms, and by the method commonly known as 
blacklisting, debarring such workmen from ex- 
ercising their vocation, such a combination be- 
ing regarded as a criminal conspiracy. 

On the other hand, a combination of em- 
ployees, having for its purpose the accomplish- 
ment of an illegal object, is unlawful; for in- 
stance, a conspiracy to extort money from an 
employer by ordering his workmen to leave him 
and deterring others from entering his service 
is illegal, and an association which undertakes 
to coerce workmen to become members thereof 
or to dictate to employers as to the methods or 
terms upon which their business shall be con- 
ducted by means of force, threats, or intimida- 
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tion, interfering with their traffic or lawful em- 

ployment of other persons, is, as to such pur- 

‘poses, an illegal combination. Commissioner 

“tea says, in the World Almanac for 1895 
- 94): 


“The States having laws prohibiting boycotting in 
terms are Illinois and Wisconsin. 

“ The States having laws prohibiting d/ackiisting in 
terms are Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

“The following States have laws which may be 
fairly construed as prohibiting doycotting - Alabama, 
Connecticut; Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Vermont. 

“The following States have laws which may be 
fairly construed as prohibiting d/acklisting: Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Vermont.” 

Recent decisions have, however, opened up 
the whole question. March 25, 1893, Circuit 
Judge Billings, at New Orleans, held that the 

terms of the Anti-Trust Act, in ref- 

erence to combinations in restraint 

Recent of trade, applied to laborers as well 
Decisions, as capitalists, and that a combina- 
tion to allow no work to be done in 

moving interstate commerce was 

within the prohibition of the statute; tho the 
mere refusal to work or a combination not to 
work, with no intimidation to prevent others 
from working, would not contravene the stat- 
ute. April 3 of the same year Judge Ricks, of 
the United States District Court, at Toledo, O., 
having previously issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the Lake Shore Railroad from refusing to 
take freight from or to the Ann Arbor Road, 
whose engineers were on strike, fined for con- 
tempt of court an engineer of the Lake Shore 
Road who refused to take a freight car from the 
Ann Arbor Line. At the same day and place 
Judge Taft, of the Circuit Court, granted an 
order restraining Chief Arthur, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, from enforcing 
a law of their association requiring members to 
boycott freight and cars from any road on which 
a Brotherhood strike existed. Both of these de- 
cisions were based on the Interstate Commerce 
Act. April 8, 1893, Judge Speer, of the United 
States Circuit Court, at Macon, Ga., granted a 
petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, that the receiver of a road in the court’s 
control should contract with the organization in 
reference to terms of service, tho he sustained 
the above decisions. December 19, 1893, Judge 
Jenkins, at Milwaukee, granted an injunction 
restraining the officers of an employees’ organi- 
zation from carrying out a threat to strike on a 
road in the receivers’ hands. April 6, 1894, he 
modified the language, but insisted on ‘‘ the 
right of a court of equity to restrain a strike on 
atailway.”’ April 5, 1894, the Circuit Court at 
Omaha refused, under similar circumstances, to 
enjoin employees from striking. October 1, 
1894, the Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago 
modified’ the decision of Judge Jenkins, and 
held that ‘‘the rule is without exception that 
equity will not compel the actual affirmative 
performance by an employee of merely personal 
services any more than it will compel an em- 
ployer to retain in his personal service one... . 
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who is not acceptable to him.’’ The evils of 
strikes, it held, must be met by legislation, and 
“in the absence of such legislation the right of 
one in the service of a quasi public corporation 
to withdraw therefrom whenever he sees fit 
must be deemed so far absolute that courts of 
equity cannot interfere.’’ But the injunction 
was sustained so far as it prohibited employees 
from combining or conspiring to quit the service 
of receivers with the object of crippling the prop- 
erty in their custody, either by obstructing the 
management or by using force or intimidation 
against employees who chose to work. For 
the recent developments of this question, see 
INJUNCTIONS. : 


References: Refort of the United States Commis- 
sion of Labor, 1887; Report of New York Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor for 1890; Howell’s Confitcts of Cap- 
ztal and Labor. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THE.—For a general view of con- 
stitutions, see CONSTITUTIONALISM. Weconsider 
here the working of the United States Constitu- 
tion especially in relation to social reform. The 
Continental Congress, which declared the in- 
dependence of the United States, was a revo- 
lutionary body, called into existence by the 
necessity of common action between the colo- 
nies in protecting their rights, and when it was 
so voted, of obtaining their independence. 


It gave itself, in 1877, a new legal character by 
framing the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, whereby the 13 States entered into a “firm 
league of friendship;” but this con- 
federation was rather a league than a 
national government. Each State, ac- Beginnings, 
cording to the articles, retained ‘‘its 
sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and every Pere! jurisdiction, and right which 
is not by this confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.” . 

There was no Federal execution, no Federal judi- 
ciary, no Federal taxing power, no means of paying an 
army, or any Federal bills, save as the States volun- 
tarily contributed money. The confederation did not 
work. It was, in fact, little better than anarchy, as 
men like George Washington declared. Some firmer 
union was evidently needed. 

In 1786 delegates from five States met at Annapolis 
Md., and recommended that Congress call a general 
convention to consider the condition of the Union and 
needed amendments to the Constitution. Congress 
did so, recommending the States to send delegates to 
a convention which should “revise the Articles of 
Confederation, and report to Congress and the several 
legislatures such alterations and provisions therein as 
shall, when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by 
the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate 
to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union.” - 

The convention thus summoned met at Philadelphia 
on May 14, 1787, became competent to proceed to busi- 
ness on May 2s, and sat nearly five months. Every 
State was represented save Rhode Island. George 
Washington was chosen President, and the leading 
men of the country were the delegates. It boldly de- 
cided to prepare a wholly new Constitution, to be con- 
sidered and ratified neither by Congress nor the State 
legislatures, but by the people of the several States. 
The delegates were 55, and 39 signed the Constitution ; 
the debates were secret; the difficulties were very 
great. 


Two tendencies manifested themselves, which 
led to the formation of the two great political 
parties which, under different names, have divid- 
ed American political life. On the one hand 
was a strong desire fora national unity, witha 
highly developed central power ; on the other, 
a still more powerful fear of centralization and 
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the desire to retain the sovereignty of each State. 
As is well known, the constitution adopted 
was a compromise between these two tenden- 
cies. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had the experience of the Eng- 
Fundamental lish Constitution to go by, with its 
Principles. Cabinet,its House of Commons, and 
its House of Lords. They had the 
State constitutions, which had to 
an extent been modeled after the English pat- 
tern, modified by the peculiarities of the differ- 
ent States as they had grown up under the dif- 
ferent charters originally granted to the differ- 
ent colonies. On the other hand, the minds, 
articularly of the Virginian delegates, were 
filled with theories regarding the natural rights 
of individuals, derived, in fact, from Rousseau 
and other French writers, and made them very 
jealous of granting power to any government. 
The Constitution framed was a resultant of 
these and other forces. The framers had in mind 
the principle of English common law, that an act 
done by any official person or law-making body 
beyond his or its legal competence is simply 
void, which principle Mr. James Bryce declares 
became the key to their difficulties. They care- 
fully assigned to different branches of the gov- 
ernment certain fixed forms which they held it 
necessary for them to hold, and all powers not 
mentioned were therefore retained in the hands 
of the people. They sought so to divide the pow- 
ers between federal and State governments, and 
between the different branches of government, 
that no branch should absorb too much power 
or trespass upon the power of another branch. 
September 17, the convention adjourned to 
submit its result to the people of the various 
States for ratification. Then began a struggle. 
It was declared by many that the Constitution 
gave too much power to the central government. 
Men said that liberty would perish. It was as- 
serted that freedom won from George III. was 
being slain by her own children. The vote to 
ratify was nearly defeated in Massachusetts and 
New York. Several of the States suggested 
amendments, and most of these 
were adopted, in 1791, soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution it- 
self, in ten amendments, called, 
after the English precedent, a Bill 
or Declaration of Rights. ‘The first State to 
ratify the Constitution was Delaware, Decem- 
ber 7, 1787. When nine States had ratified, the 
Constitution was to be adopted, and this was 
accomplished when New Hampshire ratified, 
June 21, 1788, by a majority of 11, Four days 
after Virginia ratified, not knowing of New 
Hampshire’s vote ; next New York and North 
Carolina. Rhode Island had sent no delegates 
to the convention, but finally ratified, May, 1790. 
Congress voted that the Constitution go into 
effect March 4, 1789. Elections had previously 
been held, and on that day the first Congress 
under the new Constitution met, but for lack of 
a quorum did not organize till April. Then the 
electoral votes were counted in the presence of 
both Houses, and George Washington was 
found elected President, and inaugurated April 
30, 1789, in New York City. 


Adoption. 


The characteristic feature of the American Con- 
stitution is its union of Federal and State Govern- 
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ment. The Federal Government was restricted to the 
minimum of power necessary to a national union, 
yet the State governments were pre: : 
vented from exerting undue power. Analysis. 
The Constitution being a creature of 

the States; only the States can amend 

it. (See AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION.) The 
States, too, form the national Government by choos- 
ing presidential electors, senators, and fixing the 
franchise which qualifies the citizens to vote for repre- 
sentatives. On the other hand, the Federal court is 
supreme in the interpretation of the Constitution, and 
can overrule any State or National legislation which 
it decides to be unconstitutional. (See JUDICIARY.) The 
President and Congress, too, have power over the 
States in certain specified matters, the presumption, 
however, always being in favor of the State. The 
States cannot make treaties, tax exports or imports, 
save with the permission of Congress. They must 
surrender fugitives from justice in other States. They 
can be sued by other States or foreign powers in 
Federal courts. Congress has power to establish uni- 
form bankruptcy laws. Resistance to Federal author- 
ity or attacks on Federal property may be repulsed by 
Federal troops. In all other cases States are to act, 
tho they may call upon the Federal Government for 
aid. 

The Federal Government comes into direct contact 
with the people of the States by the Federal courts, 
its taxing power, its power to raise an army, above all, 
by the election of Presidential electors and representa- 
tives to Congress by the people. It was on these two 
last points that the framers of the Constitution found 
their greatest difficulty. Whether the States should 
be represented in Congress as States, or simply by the 
representatives of the people, was a burning question. 
The smaller States desired representation as States, 
while the opponents of this position declared that 
this would be unjust, since it would give the few peo- 
ple in the smaller States equal power with the large 
Le eget in large States. he question, too, of 

tates rights versus the Federal Government was in- 
volved. It was finally settled by having the members 
of one house—the Senate—elected by the State Govern- 
ment, and the members of the lower house—the House 
of Representatives—elected by the people, the num- 
ae of the latter depending on the population of the 

tate. 

The election of the President caused even more dis- 
cussion, but was finally decided by having the people 
choose electors who should choose the President. (For 
the working of this, see ELECTORAL COLLEGE.) The 
chief matters which, as national, were intrusted to the 
Federal Government were: 

The conduct of the national defense, and the making 
of treaties. 

The maintenance of federal courts. 

Commerce, foreign and domestic. 

Currency. 

Copyrights and patents. 

The post-office. 

Taxation for general purposes. 

Protection of citizens against unjust legislation by 
States (Amendments XIV., XV.). 

The three branches of Government established by 
the Constitution were the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. It was attempted to make these in- 
dependent of each other and coordinate, 
with sucha balance of powers that no 
branch could wield too much power. The 
To the President (g.v.) is given the su- Presid 
preme executive power. e has com- esident, 
mand of the army and navy, he can 
make treaties and appoint ambassadors 
and consuls, but must have the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He appoints the judges of the Supreme Court 
and all high federal officers, but again must have the 
consent of the Senate. He can grant reprieves and 
powers except in cases of impeachment. e can sum- 
mon both Houses on occasion. He can veto any bill 
or resolution of Congress. He must inform Congress 
of the state of the Union, and recommend legislation. 
He must see that the laws be executed. He is pre- 
vented from exerting too much power, because he can 
Taise no money to pay an army; he can appoint no 
officers unless the Senate approves; he cannot prevent 
legislation passed over his veto; he can be impeached 
for faithlessness in office. The legislative power is 
given to the Senate and House of Representatives 
(g.v.). No federal officercan bea member of Congress, 
This is an attempt to preserve the independence of the 
legislature. It has the power to enact all federal laws, 
to vote taxes and appropriations, to borrow money, to 
regulate commerce, to coin money, to establish post- 
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offices and roads, to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to determine the certificates and to count the 
votes of the Presidential electors, to 
impeach and to try the President, to 
judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications ofitsmembers. Congress 
is limited in the exercise of its power, 
: f because it cannot change the Constitu- 
tion, it can pass no bill unapproved by the Presi- 
dent except by a two-thirds vote, and no bill of 
Congress is valid if declared to be unconstitutional 
es the Supreme Court. The members of the House 
of Representatives must be elected every second year 
by the people of their several States, and all bills for 
raising revenue must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments. To the Senate is given the power 
of approving or advising in the matter of executive 
appointments and treaties. 

To the federal judiciary is given the power of inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and the trial of all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, United States treaties, con- 
troversies between States, controversies to which the 
United Statesis a party, and controversies between 
a State and citizens of another State, or 
between citizens claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between 
States or citizens and foreign States or 
subjects. (For the working of the feder- 
al judiciary, see JUDICIARY.) Its power 
is limited simply tothe interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and of the law. Trials of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, must be byjury. (See INJUNC- 
TION.) All federal judges havea life tenure, subject to 
impeachment by the House of Representatives, and 
trial by the Senate. Such are the main features of the 
American Constitution. Certain actions are express- 
ly forbidden. A writ of habeas corpus may not be 
suspended save in cases of rebellion or invasion. No 
ex post facto or bill of attainder may be passed. No 
tax or duty may be laid on articles exported from any 
State. No preference by regulation of commerce may 
be given to one State over another. No money may be 
drawn from the treasury save in consequence of ap- 
propriation made by law. No title of nobility may be 
Te page and no person holding office under the United 

tates may receive a present or title from any king, 
prince, or foreign State. All duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises must be uniform through the States. See also 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, forbidding any 
law respecting an establishment of religion, orcurtail- 
ing the free exercise of religion, free speech, freedom of 
the press, the right to peaceable assembly, to petition 
Government, to keep and bear arms, to trial by jury 
on indictment by a grand jury for capital or infa- 
mous crime, and trial by jury in all criminal prosecu- 
tions. By other amendments, the powers not delegated 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States or the people. No State may 
enact or enforce any law abridging the privileges or 
immunities of any citizen. The right of citizens to 
vote shall not be abridged on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except sat Sere a upon 
conviction for crime, shall be allowed. 


Congress, 


Judiciary, 


Such is a general account of the Constitution 
of the United States. Its practical working, 
while open to not a few serious criticisms, has 
undoubtedly been a success. Even 
its most serious defect may be said 
to be the result of its virtues. At 
the present time, when conditions 
are so different from those unde1 
which it was drafted, the Constitution, with its 
slow process for amendment, seems to bind the 
nation against its will and unduly check wise 
action. But this defect, if defect it be, is as- 
suredly the result of the strength of the Consti- 
tution, and a strength absolutely needed both 
in the days of weakness when the nation was 
young, and in the days of strength when the 
nation was rocked with discussions over the 
question of State rights. 

De Tocqueville 60 years ago was more hope- 
ful of the future of the separate States than of 
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the Union. He believed that with the first seri- 
ous difference in views the Union would be dis- 
solved. At the time of the Rebellion most Eu- 
ropeans and some Americans believed that the 
end of the Union was come. <A strong con- 
stitution was needed. To day the Union exists 
more firmly knit than ever, and nosmall part of 
this must be attributed to the wisdom and 
strength of the Constitution, Perhaps, too, the 
greatest triumph of the Constitution has been 
that it has so marvelously succeeded in its com- 
promise between federal and State powers. 
This was the greatest difficulty presented to the 
framers of the Constitution ; ithas been till now 
the burning question of American politics. The 
Constitution has weathered the storm. <A small 
republic is comparatively easy to conduct. In 
the United States alone are giant States confed- 
erated in one republic. 

Again, the Constitution, for the first time 
in history, has enabled a great nation with- 
out radical constitutional changes to preserve 
popular liberties. In the late election of 1896 a 
people numbering over 70,900,000 went into an 
intense and even passionate contest, one in 
which the numbers on each side were about 
equal, which raised issues of section and still 
more issues of class—an election in which each 
party believed it stood for the preservation of 
liberty and for the defeat of principles subver- 
sive of honest and free government, and yet 
under a Constitution framed a century ago, the 
nation has come out of the conflict whole and 
unharmed. Surely such a Constitution has 
stood the test of time. It has succeeded, too, 
in the main in realizing that division of powers 
which its authors thought so necessary. The 
President has not been able to defy Congress ; 
Congress has not been able to ignore the Presi- 
dent. If the Supreme Court has been able to 
exert at times enormous power, it has, after all, 
usually but recorded the popular verdict. If, 
as a large majority believe, in 1876 a President 
duly elected was set aside for his rival candi- 
date, the claims of the two were nearly equal, 
so that gross injustice was not done. If, more 
recently, a decision of the Supreme Court pre- 
vented an income tax which a large majority of 
the people desired, there can be no doubt that 
the decision will ultimately be reversed, provided 
the people continue to demand such a tax. No 
constitution can work without favor. Consid- 
ering the vigor with which the nation has acted 
in emergencies and the moderation and freedom 
of its general policy, the experience of the cen- 
tury must be thought to bear out the verdict of 
Mr. Gladstone, that ‘‘ as the British Constitution 
is the most subtle organism which has proceed- 
ed from progressive history, so the American 
Constitution is the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man,”’ 

There have been, however, notable failures 


in the working of the Constitution, Some of 
these we consider elsewhere. ‘The 

plan of the electoral college has 

been a notorious failure. (See Failures, 


PresipENcy.) The whole presiden- 
tial election machinery is out of gear 
and gives undue prominence to certain States 
and certain cities, Vast classes of citizens are 
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practically disenfranchised. (See PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.) Congress has very serious 
defects. (See CONGRESS.) 

Above all, the Constitution in many ways 
does not really give the people a chance to rule. 
It has been said that it is based on the theol- 
ogy of Calvin and the philosophy of Hobbes. 
It was the work of men who believed in 
total depravity, and they seem to have bound 
men at every point, 


To many social reformers this seems the su- 
preme vice of the American Constitution, that by 
its legalism, resting on individualism, it prevents 
strong social action. In the Fed- 
eral Government, as in our States 
and cities, all powers not enumer- 
ated in constitution or in charter 
are reserved to the people—that is, 
to individuals. Democrat and Re- 
publican may contend for strict or for broader 
construction, but both agree that what is not or 
cannot be read into the Constitution is illegal 
and unconstitutional. Back of Congress and 
above Congress is the sovereign State ; back of 
the State and above the State is the town meet- 
ing ; back of the town meeting and above the 
town meeting are John Smith and Henry Jones, 
and Congress may do only what John Smith and 
Henry Jones have contracted to allow Congress 
to do. This theory of the social contract is 
wrought into the very warp and woof of our 
national life. It, more than aught else, makes 
America the 4é¢e nozre of all who would develop 
the social organism. Our government is not an 
organism, but amechanism. Wecan do naught, 
because we have not the machinery, or rather 
because we have toomuch machinery. Isit pro- 
posed for the city to employ the unemployed, is 
Congress asked to attack the sweating system, 
the ardent reformer is told, not that the pro- 
posed action is impractical, not that it is unjust, 
but that it is unconstitutional ; it is ‘‘not so 
nominated in the bond.’’ Over America to- 
day there hangs a dead hand, born of the atomic 
or individual theory, that the State can only do 
that which sovereign and separate individuals 
have contracted that it may do. Such at least 
is the view of many American socialists. 

Again, many criticise the Constitution as giv- 
ing too much power to the Supreme Court. 
Since this court has the final decision as to what 
legislation is or is not constitutional, and since 
any legislation which it decides to be unconsti- 
tutional is thereby rendered -null, the Supreme 
Court can, by forcing the Constitution (and what 
meaning cannot on occasion be read into any 
long legal document), prevent any legislation 
whatsoever that the Supreme Court happens not 
to fancy. The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court as to the unconstitutionality of the income 
tax is quoted as a case in point. For this mat- 
ter, however, see JUDICIARY. 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM.—Most civilized 
States are governed under constitutions varying 
in form and precision. ; 

The utility of a constitution for any given 
people must, of course, depend very greatly 
upon the nature and traditions of that people. 
There may be but a brief framework stating the 
trend of governmental authority and functions, 
or a definite plan of organization of the various 
departments. The constitution may be to guard 
the masses from the tyrannical power of an 
executive or despot, or to protect the people 
from themselves—z.e., from the turbulent and 
ambitious elements and from the rash and hasty 
expression of popular feeling. 

It is important, however, that a distinction be 
made between simple charters and bills of 
tights, and a form of government crystallized 
into a document which defines the scope and 
functions of departments and officers. The for- 
mer long antedate the latter. 

‘‘A constitution is a system of principles, 
laws, and rules combined ina written document 
or established by prescriptive usage, for the 
government of a nation or State’’ (Century Dic- 
tionary). In strong contrast are the unwritten 
British constitution, composed of charters, tradi- 
tions, and usages, and the recent State constitu- 
tions, which closely define the duties of officers 
and rigidly prescribe the limits of the several 
departments. 

Altho writers upon the history of constitutions 
usually trace their origin to Magna Charta, or 
to the Roman laws of the twelve tables, or pos- 
sibly even to the Ten Commandments, written 
constitutions, in the present understanding of 
the terms, have nearly all been made since the 
United States Constitution of 1787, and all have 
been greatly influenced by, if not mostly found- 
ed upon it. 

The French people, in the years between 
1789-91, framed a constitution to effect the 
change from an absolute monarchy to a limited 
monarchy. Itwasnot modeled upon that of the 
United States or directly upon any other, yet 
the United States and English constitutions 
each were strong influences. The Massachu- 
setts Constitution, mentioned below, was car- 
ried to France by John Adams and circulated to 
a limited extent in 1780; and Benjamin Frank- 
lin had already discussed with the French phi- 
losophers the Pennsylvania Constitution. 

In 1783 Franklin published in the French 
language all of the constitutions of the 13 
States of the new republic, with notes. These 
publications, with a vast array of historical 
causes, Contributed to the form and mat- 
ter of the Constitution of 1791. Ten other 
constitutions have been made by or for the 
French since that date—five of them repub- 
lican and five of them monarchical. The 
organic law of the present republic, formed 
since the overthrow of Napoleon III., in 1870, 
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was adopted by the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles in 1875. It is the shortest of the written 
constitutions of important nations or States. 
The provisions are few and simple. The out- 
lines of organization are given, and the remain- 
der is to be provided for by ordinary statutes of 
the chambers. Precedents established in former 
constitutions and such provisions of earlier laws 
as are not incompatible with the new republican 
law still remain in force. The influence of the 
Series of revolutions in France and elsewhere 
brought about constitutions in many of the 
smaller German States between 1820-36. The 
general political upheaval in Europe in 1848 and 
the few years following resulted in many more, 
the characters of which cannot be examined in 
a brief article. 

Switzerland deserves notice, however, for one 
feature connected with its latest constitution. 
The first one formed in Switzerland wasin 1798, 
on the pattern of that of the French 
republic. A civil war gave birth 
to the constitution of 1848, and in 
1874 the present one was adopted 
by a popular vote. In all but one 
(Freiburg) of the cantonal constitutions based 
upon and guaranteed by the federal constitution, 
the people have the right to demand that all 
important legislation be referred directly to 
them. ‘‘It may even be said that in some can- 
tons the councils merely formulate the laws, 
while the people pass them’’ (Woodrow Wilson, 
The State, § 519). In general, however, the 
laws are submitted to popular vote only upon 
demand by petition of a specified number ‘of 
voters. 

The English Constitution is of another type, 
and yet, directly or remotely, has influenced 
nearly all others. It is acollective name for the 
principles of public policy on which the govern- 
ment is based. It embraces statutory law, cus- 
tom, tradition, and precedent. No one docu- 
ment outlines the whole system of government. 
“The British Constitution is a barrier which 
yields under the pressure of circumstances as 
often as that pressure reaches a certain degree 
of intensity, but a barrier which never breaks, 
being steady and firm despite, or rather on ac- 
‘count of its flexibility’ (C. Borgeaud, Polztzcal 
Science Quarterly, vol. vii., p. 613). It is main- 
tained not by safeguards formulated within it- 
self, but because it has the sanction of time and 
the protection of a conservative privileged class 
and the loyalty of the people. 

The British colonies in North America, Aus- 
tralasia, and elsewhere have written constitu- 
tions in general-features conforming to the prac- 
tices and precedents of the English Govern- 
ment, the most noteworthy being the responsi- 
ble ministry. 

The most recent government on earth (1894), 
organized under a written constitution, is the 
republic of Hawaii. Its fundamental law em- 
braces provisions similar to parts of those of 
Great Britain and of the United States. 

The South American States and Mexico, 
which achieved their independence of Spain in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, are 
all now living under formal republican constitu- 
tions. The limits of this article will not permit 
of an examination of either these or the afore- 
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mentioned English colonial constitutions. Suffi- 
cient to say, however, in all the recent ones the 
tendencies are markedly in the same directions 
as in those which will be considered more 
closely, 

A constitution comes from a sovereign power, 
and its nature must depend, then, upon what 
power is recognized as sovereign. It may come 
from a king in the form of a charter or grant 
while he is absolute, and in order to get a recom- 
pense of some kind ; later he may grant it be- 
cause the people are so far recognized as the 
source of power that he is forced to a compact, 
so one is agreed upon by theruler and the rep- 
resentatives of the people. Later, when the 
people are acknowledged as sovereign, the con- 
stitution proceeds from them—z.e., 
they, by representatives, draw it 
up and then ratify it by a stipulated 
majority. The theory of the con- 
stitution is really far to seek. It is 
found directly connected with the origin of a 
State. Three theories are proposed for the ori- 
gin of a State—the theological, the historical, 
and the contract theory. The contract theory, 
the work of J. J. Rousseau, is interesting in 
this connection as a curiosity, and because so 
many of its expressions have crept into consti- 
tutions. The theory, in brief, is that a State 
originates in the agreement of individuals to 
establish it. The theory itself has often been 
refuted by showing that men have always been 
associated in groups, larger or smaller, and that 
society in this sense needs no definite agree- 
ment, but rather is a state of nature. It is cer- 
tain that the idea of a contract only entered the 
comprehension of men ages after they had al- 
ready well-established forms of society, ruler 
and ruled, law trials and judges. 

The preamble of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780 is so much like a quotation from 
Rousseau’s Contrat Soczal, that the framers of 
that instrument must either have believed in 
Rousseau or have interpreted him in another 
manner than the common one—that is, instead 
of understanding his contract to be the basis of 
association, it may have been only a philosophi- 
cal device for explaining the relations of the in- 
dependent members of an already free State. 
Tho professing itself to be a contract between 
individuals, such a contract is really by the 
ratification of the citizens of the State,the fun- 
damental law and not a mere contract and 
equalizer of rights. 

We shall make no effort to detail the probable 
steps between the recognition of binding con- 
tracts as in practice by the Romans, charters of 
medieval towns and monasteries, and the nine- 
teenth century State and national written in- 
struments. All medieval charters, especially 
the Magna Charta, signed by King John in 1215, 
and early colonial charters have their place in 
the order of development of constitutions ; but 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut (1639) is 
the first document which created a complete 
form under which a government was sh hen 
This document, which was not superseded by a 
constitution till 1818, must be taken as the real 
and immediate origin of the present constitu- 
tions of Christendom. ‘The Puritan is to be 
credited with the introduction of the written 
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constitution into political life. The Fundamen- 
tal Orders of Connecticut was the first, and 
there were two others emanating from the 
Puritans in England in 1647 and 1653. 

Whether a constitution, after it is ratified, 
shall be effective or not depends entirely upon 
how firmly its principles are already an accept- 
ed part of the national consciousness, and hence 
how far it faithfully reflects the national will. 

Numerous instances might be cited where 
constitutions have either been imposed upon a 
people who did not thus already experience the 
sentiments contained in them, or 
where people themselves, having 
overturned an existing government, 
have framed aconstitution contain- 
ing principles which call forth no 
patriotic response from the mass of the people. 
Constitutions, like poets, are not made. A con- 
stitution, to be at all effective, must be an evo- 
lution. No wonder that the new States of the 
United States should find their constitutions to 
work fairly well, and the numerous States nomi- 
nally set free by France in her revolutionary 
period should find almost the exact opposite. 
In one case the whole experience of the past 
two or three generations has been in a constitu- 
tional atmosphere and in contact with the much 
praised and almost worshipped United States 
Constitution, while in the other a newly pre- 
pared paper constitution was presented to those 
who were almost totally unfitted for it by their 
previous political experience. It is not at all 
uncommon to find Americans and others who 
are such worshipers of their constitutions that 
they believe their principles to be of universal 
application, amazed to find that these consti- 
tutions, when imposed on people of different 
training, do not work satisfactorily. 

In a period of 84 years, France has had 11 con- 
stitutions. The abandonment of one and the 
adoption of another has in each instance been 
accompanied by a revolution or a coup d'état 
or a national calamity. 

The history of the South American constitu- 
tions is almost a continuous tale of adoption, 
revolution, and a new instrument. May it not 
be a pertinent question whether even a sover- 
eign people have authority over the next and 
succeeding generations? 

The authority of aconstitution is certainly not 
sufficient to prevent revolution, yet often it has 
taken revolution to amend a constitution. 
Those who make a constitution, appreciating 
their own necessity for altering the form of goy- 
ernment, should also appreciate that others may 
wish to modify theirs without the accompani- 
ment of revolution. 

The most important feature of American con- 
stitutions is the division of governmental powers 
into the three heads—legislative, executive, and 

judicial—and the definition of the 

powers of each. ‘The main difficul- 

Principles, ties that have arisen among these 
departments have been from the 
encroachment of one department 

upon another. The numerous alterations in the 
State constitutions during the last 100 years have 
mostly been in the direction of limiting the func- 
tions of legislatures and enlarging the power 
of the executive, Possibly this has grown from 
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observing that in the Federal Government dur- 
ing the same period Congress has been en- 
croaching on the executive, and it has been 
easier to modify the State constitutions than 
that of the United States. In both State and 
national government the judicial department 
has been steadily gaining in importance. ; 

It is rather a disappointment to those who, in 
idolizing the Constitution, think that its framers 
were so inspired that they could strike off at 
once such aremarkable instrument, to learn that 
the Constitution is not nearly so much the result 
of inspiration and foresight as it is the result of 
a series of compromises. The compromises 
were the result of the collision in the convention 
of two forces which are present in all political 
bodies—viz., the centralizing and decentraliz- 
ing, otherwise the aristocratic and democratic 
forces. ‘The first class is fearful of the power of 
the masses, and the second of the tyranny of 
office-holders. The aristocratic faction fearing 
the thoughtless despotism of majority rule, en- 
deavored to make a government popular in 
form, yet of such a nature that it could be con- 
trolled by a minority which would presumably 
be from the better side of society, and to so 
plan that amendments could with great diffi- 
culty be made and no radical change adopted 
asthe result of popular clamor. With one party, 
then, in the convention fearing the masses, and 
the other a possible tyrant, the resulting Consti- 
tution was reasonably satisfactory to both, but 
for different reasons. John Adams, ina private 
letter, recapitulates the arrangements whereby 
one department acts as a check upon another. 
“* First, the States are balanced against the gen- 
eral Government. Second, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is balanced against the Senate and 
the Senate against the House. Third, the 
executive authority is in some degree balanced 
against the Legislature. Fourth, the judiciary 
is balanced against the Legislature, the execu- 
tive and State governments. Fifth, the Senate 
is balanced against the President in all appoint- 
ments to office and treaties. Sixth, the people 
hold in their own hands the balance against 
their own representatives by periodical elec- 
tions. Seventh, the legislatures of the several 
States are balanced against the Senate by sexen- 
nial elections. Eighth, the electors are balanced 
against the people in their choice of President 
and Vice-President’”’ (Works, vol. vi., p. 467). 
If these checks were all operative now, just as 
was expected by those who placed them in the 
Constitution, the work of the Government would 
be even slower to express the real feeling of the 
nation than now. But even with the last-men- 
tioned check entirely nullified, and some of the 
others not fully operative, through certain prac- 
tices that have grown up, the work of govern- 
ment has in several instances been so clogged 
as to have well-nigh stopped. 

It is very doubtful whether, in the develop- 
ment of society along the lines which are appar- 
ent, one generation ought to legislate for an- 
other, Each generation, perceiving its own 
needs and difficulties, and devising some means 
of satisfying and obviating them, also feels that 
if the arrangements by which they have sur- 
mounted difficulties can be made into fixed 
laws, then difficulties of the same kind will not 
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ceurin the future. Thus those who planned the 
Constitution of 1787 intended to euard against 
innumerable possible dangers. a evidence 
that they cannot prepare for changed conditions 


ds that. the method planned for the election of 


President, when tried, worked suc- 
cessfully for only four elections. 
An amendment was made and put 
into effect in 1804, so modifying 
the mode of election as to vote by 
: the electors for President and Vice- 
President separately. This portion of the pro- 
vision is still operative, but the whole aim of 
separating the choice of President from the nec- 
essary excitement of popular election has been 
defeated, and the electors have become mere 
machines, to cast ballots according to instruc- 
tions. This would be no calamity, but rather 


United 
States, 


in accord with the growing tendency to elect_ 


all officers if the real voice of the people were 
heard, or even the voice of the majority. This, 
however, has not been the case. In several 
elections the successful candidates have not re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast, and in two 
elections not even as many popular votes as the 
defeated candidates ; but the only way in which 
the people have been able to express their dis- 
satisfaction with the prescribed form in the Con- 
stitution has been by an evasion of the real in- 
tent in Article XII. of amendments in sucha 
manner that the article is nullified without 
being violated in the letter. After the twelfth 
amendment, in 1804, no amendment was possi- 
ble until the social upheaval caused by the Civil 
War, and it seems indeed apparent that no 
amendment further is possible without revolu- 
tionary proceedings and excitement. 

In the absence of ability to amend there must 
be some way of permitting Government authori- 
ties to act according to the exigencies of the oc- 
casion, where there is no provison for or against, 
or where a literal reading would seem to ob- 
struct. This way has been through the right of 
interpretation. Instead of seeking the proba- 
ble intent of the writers of the document, there 
should rather be sought the view of the pres- 
ent political power—z.e., the people. Under a 
government where the constitution is estab- 
lished and ordained by the people it is absurd 
to consider the people ruled by the thoughts or 
intents of a past generation. Their utterances, 
even though they be in the form of a funda- 
mental law, can really be binding only when 
they are the reflection of the will of the living 
power. Hence in a government which rests 
ultimately for its support upon the whole people, 
or that portion of the people which molds public 
opinion, the interpretation of a constitution must 
be that which best reflects the ‘‘ prevalent sense 
of right,” or that which is the interpretation of 
the present possessors of political power. ‘‘ The 
cases are not rare in which forced construction 
has been resorted to in order to justify the exer- 
cise of powers which are deemed necessary by 
public opinion. Nor can we expect to prevent 
altogether this tendency to strain and force the 


‘literal meaning of the constitution in order to 


bring it into conformity with that unwritten 
constitution which is the real constitution, and 
which embodies the living rules of conduct ; 
for the unwritten constitution is steadily but 
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slowly changing under the pressure of popular 
opinion and public necessities, checked only by 
the popular reverence for the written word” 
CG, rae pane The Unwritten Constztution, 
Pp. 136). 

The following table of facts, obtained from 
the constitutions of all the States in the Union, 
will partially illustrate the tendencies of the 
present in constitution-making. The constitu- 
tions called ‘‘ earliest’? are those which were 
first actually put in practice in the government 
of each State, and were mostly adopted between 
1776 and 1850, and the ‘‘ latest’’ are mostly those 
which have been adopted since the Civil War. 
The earliest and latest of each State are the 
ones meant : 


In the earliest constitutions 7 States had a 4-year 
term for governor. 

In the latest constitutions 20 States have a 4-year 
term for governor. 

In the earliest constitutions 12 States had a 2-year 
term for governor. 

In the latest constitutions 18 States have a 2-year 
term for governor. 

Two States have decreased the term of governor. 

Five States have increased the term of governor 
from x to 4 years. 

In latest constitutions 4 have term of governor r year. 

In latest constitutions 2 have term of governor 3 
years. 

In earliest constitutions 9 elected governor by Legis- 
lature or by Assembly and Council. 

In latest constitutions all elect governor by all voters. 

In earliest 8 executives had a veto to be overruled by 
a majority. 

In earliest 13 executives had a veto to be overruled 
by a two-third majority. 

In earliest ro constitutions had no provision oh sub- 
ject of veto. 

In latest 4 constitutions have no provision on sub- 
ject of veto. 

No constitution before 1845 (Texas) gave the execu- 
tive authority to veto items in a bill, and with this ex- 
ception none till after the Civil War. 

In latest constitutions 5 pass a bill over veto by a 
mere majority. 

In latest constitutions 24 pass a bill over veto bya 
two-third majority. 

In latest constitutions 16 allowed items in bills to be 
vetoed. (Some confined to appropriations.) 

In latest constitutions 30 have biennial sessions of 
the Legislature. ; 

Fourteen of this 30 have been changed from annual 
to biennial. 

One of this 30 have been changed from semi-annual 
to biennial. 

One has changed from semi-annual to annual. 

Fifteen Legislatures have always been biennial. 

In earliest constitutions 4 have members of lower 
House hold 2 sessions. 

In latest constitutions 6 have members of lower 
House hold two sessions. 


Tho the people themselves are responsible 
for the legislators whom they are unwilling to 
trust, they have in all the more recent constitu- 
tions so shown their distrust as to make the 
constitution in length more like a code of laws, 
and have imposed restrictions of various kinds 
upon the legislative power. Several causes 
may be assigned for this untrustworthiness in 
legislatures, such as the spoils system, the politi- 
cal boss system, small salaries, suggesting dis- 
honest dealings with public money, ete. ; hence 
special legislation in certain enumerated cases 
is prohibited. ‘These prohibitions amount, in 
the Constitution of Montana, to 35, and in that 
of North Dakota to roo. 

Another method which legislators have used 
for making questionable laws is by means of 
riders to appropriation bills, and by introducing 
doubtful appropriations into general appropria- 
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tion bills. The people have guarded against 
this to a certain extent by giving to the governor 
in at least 16 of the States the right to veto par- 
ticular items in a bill, while endorsing the re- 
mainder and causing it to become a law. 

All the latter constitutions are really of a dif- 
ferent class from the older ones, and represent 
new tendencies in the people. This is espe- 
cially apparent in the development of the fourth 
department of govyernment—viz., the adminis- 
trative. In a few States this is made a distinct 
department of government, but in general it has 
not yet been separated from the executive. Cer- 
tain bureaus and officers, such as those of agri- 
culture, railroads, land, and insurance commis- 
sioners, indicate direct connection of the eco- 
nomic interests of the people with the adminis- 
tration of the States. The people in the early 
days of the republic knew nothing of these in- 
terests, and were quite content to leave them all 
to the Legislature. Butnow the skill of experts 
to collect and classify information in these vari- 
ous fields is demanded in order that legislation 
may be intelligent rather than experimental, 
and to the immediate welfare of the whole peo- 
ple. These officers are now in every State 
chosen by the qualified electors instead of by 
the legislatures, and indeed nearly all officers 
which were in the earlier constitutions appointed 
by the Legislature are now chosen at a general 
election. The State judiciary is also now elective. 

In addition to reducing the frequency of legis- 
lative sessions, the length of session in many of 
the States is limited to a period of from 4o days 
(the briefest) to (in general) 90 days, or by pre- 
scribing a definite salary for the whole period, 
thus offering an incentive to briefness ; ora per 
diem compensation, to be stopped after a speci- 
fied number of days. The multitudinous re- 
strictions placed in all the more recent constitu- 
tions on legislative, executive, and other State 
officers shows clearly the desire of the voters to 
retain power in their own hands. 

While the great length of the later instru- 
ments would seem to indicate a crystallization 
of the governmental powers, and hence the re- 
moval of them from the people, in truth the op- 
posite of this is the case. The ease of amend- 
ment by general vote, the checks put on the 
officers, the change in several instances of the 
impeaching power from the Senate to the As- 
sembly—these and other considerations point 
rather toward a retaining of the powers of the 
government in the hands of the people. 

In the preamble or bills of rights introducing 
most of the constitutions, the statement is curtly 
made that all political power is inherent in the 
people. 

A feature of the Constitution of Washington 
of 1889 is the provision for home rule in the 
cities—z.e., the charters, instead of being grant- 
ed by the Legislature, as in other States, are to 
be framed by the inhabitants—a noticeable step 
in the direction of real democracy. 

Trusts and monopolies, developments of the 
last few decades, are not left open to arrange- 
ments by and with the legislatures, but are 
regulated by a code of laws enacted by all elec- 
tors and embodied in the constitution under the 
head of provisions for ‘‘ Corporations other than 
Municipal.”’ 
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Between 1776 and 1894, 111 constitutions have 
been adopted in the United States. This, of 
course, means that many of the States have re- 
modeled or made anew their constitutions, as 
well as that Territories have made constitutions 
and become States. One State only (Massachu- 
setts) has lived the whole time under one con- 
stitution, while Kansas has changed her consti- 
tution oftener than any other State. Only 14 
of the States retain their original constitutions, 
and six of these are the recently admitted ones— 
Montana, Washington, the two Dakotas, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. 

The United States Constitution, lacking flexi- 
bility, has failed to allow for changed conditions, 
and has been modified only by the effects cf 
war, by nullifying portions in spirit 
if not in letter, and by forced con- 
struction. According to the appar- 
ent trend of present national life, 
amendments would seem to be de- 
manded for the election of United States Senate, 
President, and Vice-President by direct vote. 

The modifications of State constitutions—viz., 
increasing power of executive, curtailing power 
of legislative departments, shortening legisla- 
tive sessions in length and frequency, election 
of many officers formerly otherwise chosen, 
embodying in the constitution laws concerning 
tendencies regarded as dangerous—all are in- 
dications of the sovereign people’s determina- 
tion to retain in their own hands the actual man- 
agement of government, and to delegate power 
solely for purposes of administration, and that 
in such a manner that all responsibility can be 
located. 

The reforms which are next likely to be pro- 
posed are the referendum and proportional rep- 
resentation. (See REFERENDUM ; PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.) 
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Summary. 


CONSUMPTION may be defined in social 
science as the use of commodities or of anything 
having exchange value (¢g.v.). 


“Consumption,” says Adam Smith, “is the sole end 
and purpose of all production, and the interest of the 
producer ought to be attended to only so far as it ma 
be necessary for promoting that of the consumer,”’ 
‘““Later criticism,’? says Professor Nicholson in Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, * has thrown 
doubt on the possibility of making such a sharp dis- 
tinction between the interests of producers and con- 
sumers. Apart from women, who are largely employ- 
ed in domestic duties, and old men, invalids, and 
children, the number of those returned in the census 
of any civilized country as ‘unoccupied’ is extremely 
small, and thus the great majority of the adult males 
are both producers and consumers. Accordingly the 
conditions as regards health, variety, moral and in- 
tellectual effects on the worker of the work done, etc. 
are of coordinate importance with the amount and 
quality of the definite commodities consumed.” 

J. S. Mill (Polit. Economy, bk. 1, chap. iii., sec. 5) makes 
the important distinction between productive and un- 
productive consumers. He says: ‘All the members 
of the community are not laborers, but all are con- 
sumers, and consume either unproductively or produc- 
tively. Whoever contributes nothing directly or 
indirectly to production is an unproductive consumer. 
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The only productive consumers are productive labor- 
ers: the labor of direction being, of course, included, 
as well as that of execution. But the consumption 
even of productive laborers is not all of it productive 
consumption. There is unproductive consumption by 
productive consumers. What they consume in keep- 
ing up or improving their health, strength, and capaci- 
ties of work, or in rearing other productive laborers 
to succeed them, is productive consumption. But con- 
sumption on pleasures or luxuries, whether by the idle 
or by the industrious, since production is neither its 
object nor is in any way advanced by it, must be 
reckoned unproductive ; with a reservation, perhaps, 
of a certain quantum: of enjoyment which may be 
classed among necessaries, since anything short of it 
would not be consistent with the greatest efficiency of 
labor, That alone is productive consumption which 
goes to maintain and increase the productive powers 
of the community ; either those residing in its soil, in 
its materials, in the number and efficiency of its in- 
struments of production, or in its people.” — 

For an analysis of consumption and the amount of 
consumption of various utilities by various nations 
and classes, see EXPENDITURE. 

The subject of consumption is specially treated in 
Roscher’s Polttical Economy and in Schénberg’s 
Handbook, by Professor Lexis. 


CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. See Cvr- 
RENCY. 


CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 
CURRENCY.—There are few monetary ques- 
tions more important than that of the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the currency. We shall 
consider the subject under four heads, support- 
ing each point by quotations from recognized 
authorities, and in case of divergence of view, 
from representatives of the various views. We 
consider : 

I. The Economic Principles Involved. 
II. The Practical Importance of the Subject. 

Ill. The Facts as to the United States. 

IV. Proposed Remedies. 


I. THe Economic PrincipLes INVOLVED. 


These, fortunately, are not in debate. Upon 
them all economists are practically more agreed 
than upon almost any other principles in eco- 
nomic science. ‘They are: 

(a) That a contraction of the currency tends 
to lower prices, and, wzce versa, that an expan- 
sion of the currency tends to raise prices. Says 
Ricardo : 

“That commodities will rise and fall in price 
in proportion to the increase or diminution of 
money I assume as a fact that is incontroverti- 
ble. That such would be the case the most 
celebrated writers on political economy are 
agreed.”’ : 

Says Jevons (Primer of Political Economy, 
chap. xii., p. 79): ‘‘If the quantity of money 
increases, its value is likely to decrease, so that 
more money is given for the same commodity, 
and vice versa.” 

Says Mill (Political Economy, Book IIL, 
chap. viii., § 2): ‘‘ If the whole volume of money 
in circulation were doubled, prices would double. 
If it was only increased one fourth, prices would 
rise one fourth.”’ ‘ ’ 

Says President Walker: ‘‘ That prices will 
fall or rise as the volume of money be increased 
or diminished is a law that is as unalterable as 
any law of nature.” : 

The reason for this isof course simple. When 
a currency expands there is more money to 
meet the demands of trade. People are able to 
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give more to purchase what they desire ; hence 
the seller can raise his prices. It is, of course, 
implied that the currency has expanded more 
than the demand for it. If, asis often the case, 
aslight expansion of currency is accompanied by 


‘a greater expansion in the volume of exchang- 


ing, so that more currency is needed, the slight 
absolute expansion of the currency is more than 
counterbalanced by the greater expansion of 
the need or demand for it, and there is, there- 
fore, virtually not an expansion but a contrac- 
tion of the currency, and prices fall instead of 
rising. Of course also by expansion of cur- 
rency is meant currency 27 czrcu/atzon actually 
available for making exchanges. If in any 
country currency is coined or issued, no matter 
in how great quantities, and is locked up either 
in government vaults or withdrawn from active 
circulation by private or other cornering of the 
money market, there is no real expansion of the 
currency. But, allowing for these two simple 
and yet not always remembered exceptions, or 
apparent exceptions, the above principle invari- 
ably holds. 

(a) Economists are agreed that it follows from 
the above that a contraction of the currency 
tends to benefit the credit class, and that, vzce 
versa, an expansion of the currency tends to 
benefit the debtor class. Says President An- 
drews (Az Honest Dollar, p. 8): 

“Increase in the value of money robs debtors. It 


forces every one of them to’pay more than he cove- 
nanted—not more dollars, but more 


value, the given number of dollars em- : 
bodying at date of payment greater Contraction 
value than at date of contract. De- Tends to 


crease in the value of money robs cred- Benefit Cred- 
itors, necessitating each to put up, in ; 
payment of what is due to inna. with a it Class. 
smaller modicum of value than was 
agreed upon.”’ 


Says Professor Symes (Polstecal Economy, 
p. 109) : y 

“If prices have risen by 20 per cent, it is little satis- 
faction to the creditor that he is receiving the amount 
in money that was promised him, for he can now only 
purchase xo things with that_which when the loan was 
made would purchase 12. Every rise in prices bene- 
fits debtors at the expense of creditors ; and converse- 
ly every fall in prices benefits creditors at the expense 
of debtors,” 

So substantially say Jevons, Walker, Cheval- 
lier, and all authorities, altho all have not real- 
ized the importance of the subject. It should, 
however, be realized what this means. The 
credit class is, generally speaking, the small 
class who live directly or indirectly upon invest- 
ments. The debtor class is the large class of 
producers in any nation. Contraction of the 
currency, therefore, aids the investor as an zn- 
vestor, and expansion aids the worker. 

A full amount of currency, aiding the produc- 
ing class, who are also the main consumers of 
any country, creates a demand for goods, stimu- 
lates trade and investment, and so very mate- 
rially aids every wage-worker. This is true, of 
course, only of an expanding sound currency. 
Expansion of an unsound currency eventually at 
least aids no one except a few speculators, and 
hurts the wage-worker most of all. But this is 
another, altho most important question. (See 
Money.) In this article we are cOncerned sim- 
ply with the quantity, not with the quality of 
money. 
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We consider at this point one objection some- 
times raised. It is said that the farmer is not 
hurt by a contracting currency, because, tho 
he receive less, he has to pay out less ; but the 
mortgaged farmer has already made his main 
purchases when prices were #f, and now has to 
sell when prices are down. ‘Turn it, therefore, 
which way we will, producers, including farm- 
ers, wage-workers, professional men whose 
salaries or tncomes are liable to change, and 
small manufacturers or storekeepers, who are 
conducting business on borrowed capital, are 
hurt by a contracting currency, while the non- 
producing classes—capitalists of all kinds and 
men whose salaries are not exposed to change 
—are hurt by an expanding currency. 

(c) Economists are agreed that what is wanted 
is an ‘elastic currency’’—that is, a currency 
that can decrease in volume when prices go up 
and increase when prices go down, thus operat- 
ing to check the increase and decrease. Exact- 
ly on what basis this should be done there is, 
however, disagreement. : 

Gold monometallists hold that the general 
price of labor should remain constant, so that the 
debtor may return as much command over labor 
as he originally received. Bimetallists affirm 
that the general price level of commodities 
should remain constant, so that the creditor 
should receive no more command over consump- 
tion goods than he originally loaned. 

A more subtle plan recently proposed by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, in the Annals of the Amers- 
can Academy (November, 1893), holds that ZotaZ 
utiléty, and not either the amount of commodi- 
ties or their labor cost, is the standard to which 
money should conform in order to do justice as 
a standard of deferred payments. But what- 
ever be the standard, all are agreed that cur- 
rency should change in quantity to balance the 
rise and fall in prices. 

Says President Andrews (Az Honest Dollar, 
oe cule 

“Were money merely a medium of exchange, some- 
thing to be spoken into being for each act of trafficand 
then annihilated, permanence in its worth could be 
dispensed with. But money, also, besides furnishing 
our system of value-denominations, measures value, 
serves as a reservoir of value, and as a standard for 
deferred payments. To fulfilideally any one of the 


last-named offices it must preserve its general pur- 
chasing power unchanged.”’ 


Said Major Winn, of Massachusetts, in a 
speech in Faneuil Hall, October 7, 1891 : 


““What is an honest dollar? What do you use dollars 
for? A measure of value, of course, a yardstick for 
your exchanges. Now, if you were exchanging cloth 
m the market, what would you think of a yardstick 
which some days was a few inches too long, and others 
a few inches too short, but, on the whole, was steadily 
co longer? You wouldn't call it an honest yard- 
Stieleus. yi 

“The only honest dollar is a dollar invariable in 
value relative to the mass of commodities in general, 
as other weights and measures are relatively to their 
standards. Can we produce it? We keep the stand- 
ards of weight and measure under glass, that a breath 
may not affect ora grain of sand abrade them. Why 
not use equal care with the standards of value?” 


Says Professor Commons, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity (in Ze Vozce, September 14, 1893): 
“ An elastic currency is one in which the volume of 


money expands at the time when prices begin to fall, 
thereby preventing the fall, and in which, on the other 
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hand, the volume contracts when prices show a ten- 
dency to rise, thus preventing the rise.”” 

To this we say all economists are agreed— 
that is, as to its desirability. Whether it is pos- 
sible to have such a dollar is another question, 
and one on which economists are not agreed. 
But as to its desirability there is no question. 
No one desires a yardstick which, when one 
makes a loan, measures one yard, and when one 
comes to return the loan measures off twice as 
much cloth and calls it one yard. 

We pass, then, to consider 


II. Tur PracricaABLE IMPORTANCE OF THE SUB- 
JECT. 

This is also admitted to-day by all thinkers, 
altho it has not always been sufficiently real- 
ized. Says President Andrews (Adz Honest 
Dollar, p. 13): 

‘“‘ Jevons, at any rate, is too moderate. After enor- 
mous admissions touching the ravages of changing 
currency values, he almost apologizes for the change 
in money value, on the ground that the sorrows spring- 
ing from it are mostly occult, and that the people 
habitually refer them to other causes. The question 
is not whether the infelicities accompanying these 
monetary vicissitudes are appreciated or not, but 
whether they are real and serious. Thatthey are both 
will be the conviction of every student in proportion 
to his acquaintance with them. ... It is certain that 
none who have not made the subject a study at all 
adequately conceive the magnitude of the evil.” 

Says Professor Commons (7e Vozce, Septem- 
ber 14, 1893) : 

‘“What is the significance of price fluctua- 
tions? Nothing less than the very essence of 
modern industry. ... It is estimated that the 
debts of the world are $100,000,000,000. Every 
nation, State, county, city, and township is a 
debtor. These debts run from three months to 
three decades. All business and productive en- 
terprises are a speculation. The farmer bor- 
rows money expecting to sell wheat at a certain 
price and pay his debt in money. Meanwhile, 
the price of wheat falls 50 percent. Where one 
bushel would have paid his debt when contract- 
ed, it now requires two bushels, and the burden 
of the debt has grown roo percent. During 
the past 20 years this is exactly what has oc- 
curred. ... When we consider that the pri- 
vate debts of the country are one half the value 
of the country, it is no wonder that panic, de- 
pression, idleness, and despair are upon us.’’ 
(For statement as to the public debt, see later 
on in this article.) At the last Paris Monetary 
Conference of the leading financiers of the 
world, President Andrews says (see MonETARY 
ConFERENCES): ‘‘ The vast injustice which the 
fall of prices causes in the payment of debts and 
the fulfilment of contracts was dwelt upon some- 
what—less, doubtless, than would have been the 
case had it been seriously questioned by any.”’ 
Mr. Balfour recently said before an audience of 
London bankers and merchants, “‘ It is perhaps 
the most deadening and benumbing influence 
that can touch the enterprise of a nation.” 
With these statements from trained economists 
there is no need to quote, and there is much 
excuse for the sometimes hysterical utterances 
of the papers and leaders of the farmers’ move- 
ment in this country, who hold that by contrac- 
tion of the currency they have been deliberately 
robbed over and over again. 
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5 It is of i i 
gee of far more importance to pass onto con- questions ; First, has the currency expanded or 
; contracted in volume? Secondly, how have 
rer ae Piers wy rae Unered Stacks. general prices changed? We shall then be in 
These can be full i 
j } y studied only in a complete 
review of the currency of the United States, 
- (For this, see Currency.) We here consider 
only such facts as bear directly upon the case, 
and mainly those since the war. For the ante- $ 
bellum period we present from Amasa Walker $3 


(Sezence of Wealth) the following charts: 
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a condition to see how the problem of currency 
contraction and expansion really affects the - 
United States. We ask: 

(a) Has there been contraction or expansion 
of our currency since the war ? 


This diagram shows at once how close gen- 
eral prosperity, as measured by imports, follows 
upon an increased currency. ‘Taken with the 
next diagram, which we print in the next col- 
umn, taken from the same source and showing 
how closely prices follow fluctuations in cur- 
rency, we have the clearest possible evidence 
both of the truth of principles asserted above in 
this article, and also of the vast importance of 
the subject to the general prosperity of the na- 
tion. Discussions about the inflation or contrac- 
tion of currency usually turn about conditions 
since the war. Itis well to have this plain show- 
ing drawn from ante-bellum facts. Had we 
room we could quote still other of Mr. Walker’s 
admirable charts, showing the effect of an in- 
creased currency in still other directions, all 
proving the intimate connection between an 
abundance of good currency and national wel- 


fare. 
For the period since the war we must ask two 


This is a disputed point. 
sides. 


We shall give both 


* According to the authorities at Washington, 
no contraction has taken place. 


In the reports 


of the Secretary of the Treasury appear the 
data printed in the table on the next page. 

It should be presumed, however, that the data 
reported by the secretary are really misleading 


on several points. 


He gets the per capita cir- 


culation by dividing the total amount in circu- 
lation by the total population ; but during the 


war millions of people in 


the South were not 


using United States money—at least not entire- 


ly. They had a currency 


of their own. The 


secretary should either have divided the cur- 
tency only by the Northern population, or have 
added the Southern currency to the Northern 


and have divided by the total population. Either 


process would show a larger per capita circula- 


tion during the war days, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNTS OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES, IN THE TREAS- 
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URY AND IN CIRCULATION, ON THE DATES SPECIFIED FROM 1860 TO 1892. 


Amount of . : M Circula- 

F Amount in Cir- F one Richa anos 
YEAR. Money in F Population. “apita.| HOmP 

United States. cele per Capita) Capita! 

| 

$442,102,477 $435,407,252 3114435321 $14:06 $13.85 
45250055767 448,405,767 32)004,000 14-09 13.98 
3585452,079 33416975744 32)704,000 10.96 10.23 
674,867,283 5953941038 331305,000 20.23 17-84 
795) 588,067 669,641,478 34,046,000 20.72 19-67 
77941295755 714792,995 34,748,000 22.16 20.57 
7543275254 673,488,244 351469,000 21.27 18.99 
728,200,612 661,992,069 36,211,000 20.11 18.28 
a 7165539578 680, 103,661 36,973,000 19.38 18.39 
ao 715y351,180 664,452,891 375756,000 18.95 17-60 
722,868, 461 675,212,794 38,558,371 18.73 17.50 
741,812,174 715,889,005 395555,000 ~ 18.75 18.10 
762,721,505 738,309)549 42)596,000 18.70 18.19 
774,445,610 751,881,809 41,677,000 18.58 18.04 
806,024,781 776,083,031 42,790,000 18.83 18.13 
798,273,509 754,101,947 43,951,000 18.16 17-16 
790,683,284 727,609, 388 45)137;000 17.52 16.12 
7033053;847 722,314,883 | 46,353,000 16.46 15.58 
791,253,570 72Q,132,634 473598,000 16.62 15-32 
I,051,521,541 818,631,793 48,866,000 21.52 16.75 
1,205,929, 197 973382,228 505155783 24.04 19-41 
1,406, 541,823 I, 114,238,119 51,316,000 27-41 21.71 
1,480,531,719 1,1745290,419 52,495,000 28.20 22.37 
1,643,480,816 1,230, 305,696 53,093,000 30.60 22.91 
157054454, 189 1,243,925,969 54,911,000 31.06 22.65 
1,817,658,336 1,292,568,615 56,148,000 32-37 23-02 
1,808,559,694 1,252,700,525 573404,000 31-50 21.82 
1,900, 442,672 14317)5391143 58,680,000 32.39 22.45 
2,062,955;949 1,372,170,870 59,974,000 34-39 22.88 
25075359711 1, 380,361,649 61,289,000 33-86 22.52 
2,144,226,159 I,42Q,251,270 62,622,250 34.24 22.82 
25195)224,075 154979449, 707 63,975,000 34-31 23-41 
253725599)50L 1,601,347,187 65,520,000 36.21 24.44 
24323)402,392 1,596,701,245 66,046,000 34-70 23-85 
2,421,461.747 1,661,835,674 68,397,000 35-40 24.30 

eS 


NOTE.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and the amount in circulation represents 


the money in the Treasury. 


Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872, are included in the amount of United States notes in circulation in 


the tables for the years 1873-91 inclusive ; in 1892 they are reported separately. 
The foregoing tables present the revised figures for each of the years given. 


This assuredly seems to show that our cur- 
rency in the United States has not been con- 
tracting, but steadily expanding. Equally as- 
suredly, however, there is another and a more 
important side. Nast portions of this currency 
are not available for the common people, and 
some portion of this claimed currency is not 
available for any one. 

According to the Treasurer’s report for 1892, 
for example, of the $1,601,347,187 reported in 
circulation July 1, 1892, $408,568,824 was in gold 
coin. Now, except on the Pacific slope, the 
common people do not see gold from year’s end 


to year’s end. Large amounts of money, too, 
are known to be hoarded, and therefore not in 
circulation, but which the report counts as in 
circulation. That this amount is included in 
the report may be shown by going still further 
into details. The report of the Director of the 
Mint (p. 161, 7reasurer’s Report) shows how 
the amount of gold in circulation is obtained. 
It says: 

“The ownership of the stock of United States 
coin and of the gold and silver bullion in 
the country on July 1, 1892, is exhibited in the 
following table : 


OWNERSHIP OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES JULY 1, 1802. 


SILVER COIN AND BULLION, 
Gold Coin and Buives 
OWNERSHIP. Sarat atite ee 
and Bullion.| ‘sitver | Subsidiary} _Silver Total Pt Moon 
Dollars. | Silver Coin.| Bullion. Silver. ere 
United States Treasury....... $114,601,767*| $30,308,448t] $x 
t enies 39, 4)224,714 $77,068,783 | $x21,601,945 $236,203,712 
National banks (July 12, 1892). eee! 190,751,183$ 32,089,995§ 54579,302 wae as a i ; ~ 38,560,207 Sorceenee 
Private banks and individuals. . 358,922,385 350,090,292 579717)402 1,734,548 410,142,302 769,064,687 
Dotel......cseaeeamegene busardyee $664,275,335 | $413,088,735 | $77,521,478 | $78,803,331 | $570,313)544 | $1,234,588,879 


* Gold coin and bullion in Treasury, 


exclusive of $141,235,339 gold certificates outstanding. 


+ Silver dollars in Treasury, exclusive of $326,880,8 i i i 

s x 326,880,803 silver certificates outstanding, 
t Includes $94,028, roo Treasury and clearing-house gold certificates, = 
§ Includes $25,523,309 silver certificates held by national banks 


. 
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And (p. 160) it says : 


“It may be proper to repeat here that the basis of 
the annual tabulations of the stock of gold coin in the 
United States was the actual amount of gold coin in 
the Treasur _and in national banks on June 30, 1872, 
with an addition of $20,000,000 as an estimate of the 
minimum amount of gold coin in circulation in the 


States of the Pacific Slope. 


‘“No allowance was made in the initial estimate for 
any stock of gold outside of the Treasury and national 
banks or for any gold in circulation in the States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

“Since that date the official estimates presented 
from year to year have been compiled by adding to 
the actual visible stock June 30, 1872, the coinage of 
the mints (less recoinage of our own coins) and the 
gain (or loss) by import and export ot our own coin as 
registered at the custom houses, with an annual al- 
lowance for melting of United States coin for use in 
the industrial arts based upon three censuses taken by 
the Bureau of the Mint of the jewelry trade. 

_“In the case of silver the stock of silver dollars is es- 
timated to be the coinage since March 1, 1878, and the 
Stock of subsidiary silver coin the coinage since 1873, 
with an estimate of the amount in the 
country at that date of $5,0o00,000, and 
the annual gain or loss by coinage and 
a import and an annual allowance for 
‘melting in the industrial arts, as in the case of gold.” 


Statistics. 


There is, therefore, no slightest allowance 
here for money hoarded, lost, or taken by emi- 
grants and others out of the country but not 
registered at the custom-house. All moneys 
‘coined since 1872 in the case of gold, and since 
1878 for silver, are considered by the treasurer 
as in circulation. That this is not the case; 
that large amounts have been hoarded, lost, or 
taken from the country is notoriously true, tho 
statistics of the amounts may not be available. 
Unquestionably, therefore, the reports include 
from this cause moneys in circulation that can- 
not be properly so called. 

Again the report misleads because it does not 
fairly represent the circulation in the later war 
days. 

The secretary's report states the “‘amount in circu- 
Jation”’ in 1865 to have been $714,702,995- This evident- 
ly includes only United States notes (greenbacks) and 
notes of National and State banks and coin, and omits 
all interest-bearing legal tenders. When Hugh Mc- 
Culloch was Secretary of the Treasury in 1865, he 
stated the: paper circulation to be substantially as 
follows :* 


United States notes and fractionalcurrency $454,218,038 
Notes of National banks...........--+-0e5+- 185,000,000 
MMOtes OfiState DANKS.... vc. ..020 cows -wemsecisee 65,000,000 
Estimated 5 per cent. and compound in- 

terest notes...... ocd peace «chan dik oorenic 30,000,000 


EVER opinae ieee ereemieey picikn ead 14 Re zes » $734,218,038 


The last item here mentioned is conceded by Secre- 
tary McCulloch as being too low. It does not include 
any of theseven-thirties, of which $830,000,000 were out- 
standing (p.17). ‘‘Many of the small denominations 
(he says) were in circulation as~money, and all of 
which tend in some measure to swell the inflation” 
(p. 9). The total quantity of interest-bearing legal 
tenders outstanding October 31, 1865, were (see Re- 
port, p. 17): 


Compound interest noteS.....-.66+e sree e es 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes 
Treasury notes 5 per Cent...-.-.+4. ee eee 


$173,012,141 
830,000,000 


32,536,901 


PR tAE pci cie cesta ah e.g 0 16886 Ra mAi9.e $1,035,549,042 


To what extent these notes should be counted as cir- 
culation is doubtful. Certainly the amount held by 
banks should be so considered in so far as they were 
a legal reserve against deposits. The comptroller re- 
ports the banks as holding $74,261,847 compound inter- 
est notes, and estimates that $10,000,000 besides are in 
circulation. (Report on the Finances, 1865, Pp. 64.) 


* See Report on the Finances, 1865, Pp. 9; 10 
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The fact is, that besides the $714,000,000 given by the 
secretary in 1892, there were also $1,000,000,000 latent 
legal tenders which were alternately being injected 
into and withdrawn from circulation, and which were 
a legal tender together with their accumulated inter- 
est. A conservative estimate would:place the circula- 
tion at $800,000,000 in 1865. Now the population for 1865 
is Stated in the report of 1892 to have been .34,748,000. 
This evidently includes 9,000,000 population of the 
Southern States, which had its own Confederate cur- 
rency, If the secretary wishes to calculate the per 
capita circulation for 34,000,000 people, he should in- 
clude the currency used by all those people. Other- 
wise he should deduct the 9,000,000 Southern popula- 
tion, leaving 25,000,000 Northerners with $800,000,c00 cur- 
rency, equal to $32 per capita instead of the $20.58 
actually estimated. 


The contraction of the currency, therefore, 
from 1865 proceeded from $32 to $15.32 per capita 
in 1878, when it was arrested by the Bland Bill. 

Since 1878 there has been an apparent expan- 
sion to $24.30 per capita; but this has been in 
subsidiary and token money, and not in the 
standard money—gold ; whereas the contraction 
from 1865-78 was a contraction of what was then 
the only effective standard—paper money. 

And this takes into no account the increase of 
business over the increase of population. We 
shall consider this more at length in a moment, 
but must first note an objection that seems to 
vitiateourargument. It is said that the amount of 
currency really makes very little difference, be- 
cause the vast majority of our monetary transac- 
tions are done, not by money, but by instru- 
ments of credit for which money only furnishes 
the basis. The one thing weare told is to have 
this basis reliable and trustworthy ; its amount 
matters little. Professor Commons (in the arti- 
cle above mentioned in Tze Vozce) has well 
stated the objection and well answered it. 


“There is a current statement emanating from the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, and based 
on the statements of bank officers throughout the Union 
to the effect that only 7 per cent. of the 
business of the country is paid for in 
cash ; the other 93 per cent. is represent- 
ed by credit instruments, such as checks 
and drafts. From this statement it is 
sought to minimize the share of money 
in influencing the range of prices. The § 
conclusion is reached that 93 per cent. of general prices 
is based on credit and only 7 ves cent. on money, and 
therefore that the question of the volume of money ina 
country has very little significance compared with the 
importance of a good credit system. 

“But there are two objections to this conclusion. 
What would be thought of the sanity and the conclu- 
sions of a man who should gather statistics only from 
the meat markets in the land and then should expound 
the statement that 95 per cent. of all the industry of 
the country consisted of fresh meat and only 5 per cent. 
of the country’s industry consisted of all other kinds 
of commodities? The conclusion is no less credible 
than is the aforesaid statement regarding credits, The 
statistics are gathered aon from enterprises whose 
sole business almost is dealing in credits. Butif you 
go to the retail merchant he will say 25 per cent. to7 
per cent., and even roo per cent., of his business is pai 
for in cash. The farmer uses very few checks and 
drafts. The millions of day laborers use none at all, 
Taking the country as a whole, perpen: not soper cent, 
of all transactions are settled by credit instruments, 
while the cash of the country must be actually trans- 
ferred in settling the other so per cent.” 


President Andrews (4m Honest Dollar, p. 
26) takes the same position, and says : 


“ While substitutes for money have been multiplying 
in certain directions, others have been withdrawn. 
The truck system of paying factory help is dying out, 

“More significant is that increase in the division of 
labor, by which many important products, like wagons 
harnesses, shoes, and clothing, whose manufacture use 
to begin and end under the same roof, are now gotten 
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up by a dozen, more or less, different establishments. 
The wagon-maker buys his wheels of one man, his 
bodies of another, his tops of another. Nearly all 
country shoemakers, for new work, purchase the up- 
pers réady made and the soles all cut from some city 
firm. Blacksmiths no longer make their nails, rarely 
even point them, and almost never think of forging a 
shoe or a bolt. All these things they purchase... . 
“Pwo years ago I found a man who had fora decade 
owned and carried on the chief store ina flourishing 
New England village ignorant how to draw a check. 
If this in the East, how slight must be the play of bank- 
ing methods in the West and South! The gross fer 
capita mode of estimating monetary need is fallacious, 
and I never appeal to it, but it is far more applicable 
in this country than in England. aa 
“The per capita capital surplus, undivided profits, 
and individual deposits in banking institutions of all 
kinds was, on January 1, 1887, for the entire United 
States, $76.19. For Rhode Island, the highest figure, it 
was $304.83; for Massachusetts, next highest, $297.86; 
for New York, third highest, $251.08. For Mississippi it 
was but $3.23—the lowest; for Arkansas, $4.20; for 
North Carolina, $5.45; for South Carolina, $9.61... . 
“With nations, as with individuals, those best able 
to get credit useitleast. Inallthe wealthiest countries 
the proportion of cash payments to total volume of trade 
is steadily increasing. According’to Rae, from 7o to 
go per cent. of the world’s business is done on credit. 
In Germany, Siam, and Canada the oe ortion is 90 
er cent. ; in Belgium and China, 80. redit traffic has 
its feeblest development in Holland; its strongest in 
Turkey and Yucatan. With progress in economic or- 
anization, the sphere of credit becomes less extensive, 
its operation more intensive and useful. Cash pay- 
ments, getting the mastery first in wages, in retail 
trade, and in raw products, spread gradually over other 
fields, shutting up credit to its most helpful and least 
dangerous functions. People are everywhere more 
and more replacing book credit by bills, long credit by 
short, mercantile credits by banking credits, and bank- 
ing credits themselves they are making more ‘widely 
effective and available by specializing the organiza- 
tion of financial institutions to particular branches of 
industry.” 


The question of the amount of currency, then, 
cannot be dodged by the statement that credit 
fills all gaps. On the other hand, let us now see 
how great has been the increase in the demand 
for currency. Mr. W. C. Fisher, in a careful 
study of the facts of the case (Appendix to An 
Honest Dollar, p. 47),admits an actual increase 
of circulation, but not in proportion to the in- 
creased demand. He says: 


“Tn the period, 1870-1888, there was an increase inthe 
4 capita circulation outside of the Treasury from 

20.24 to $22.46; but the increase in the amount of ex- 
changing—that is, in the demand for money—seems to 
have been'much greater, For example, Poor’s figures 
show that the amount of railway freight transportation 
rose from about 2% tons in 1868 to 9.2176 tons in 1887; 
while the Census gives the fer capita wealth in 1870 as 
$780, and in 1880 as $870, But the large numbers which 
express the business of America are best understood 
when reduced to percentages, and I have, therefore, 
taken the amount of money in the circulation and the 
amounts of production, consumption, exchange, etc., 
in 1879, as the bases, and have computed the increase 
in percentages to the latest years for which data are 
accessible. 
_ “The standard against which the growth of industry 
is to be measured in this connection is the rate of in- 
crease in the amount of circulating medium ; and for 
this the figures, from 1870, are to 1886, 59 per cent. ; to 
1887, 7o per cent; to 1888, 77 per cent. Population to 
1888 shows an increase of 59 per cent. ; cereal crops, o7 
per cent.; pig iron produced, 290 per cent.; bales of 
cotton, 1r2 per cent. ; postal receipts, notwithstanding 
two reductions in the charges, 167 per cent. ; railway 
mileage, 235 per cent. From 1870 to 1887 some of the in- 
crements are: cotton consumed, ror per cent. 3 tea, 106 
per cent.; coffee, 117 per cent.; sugar, 88 per cent. ; 
wool, 87 per cent. ; tonnage entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, r14 per cent. ; freight carried on 13 trunk 
lines, carrying 22 per cent, of total in the United States, 
317 per cent.; ton-miles of freight transportation on 
same lines, 333 per cent. ; insurance against fire report- 
ed to the New York Department being 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the whole 203 per cent. To 1886 there was an 
increase in the coal mined of 225 per cent, ; in hay cut, 
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70 per cent.; in potatoes, 6 per cent.; in tobacco, 37 
per cent. Other figures of the same general bearing 
might be given, but they would only roe? what is 
already proved by the cumulative evidence of the fore- 
going—that is, that since 1870 the money worth of this 
country has increased much more rapidly than has the 
amount of money in circulation.” 


Mr. Fisher comes finally to these conclusions : 


“J, That the increase of the currency has not at all 
kept pace with the expansion of industry. ap th 
“II, Improvements in the means of communication, 
and in the facilities for transporting 
money, the extension of savings institu- 
tions, and the rising value of money it- Increase not 


self, have all probably had a slight ten- - : 
dency to accelerate the circulation; but Pas 
the total effect of these causes must nouga, . 


have been quite inconsiderable. ‘ 
“JII. The operations of the clearing 

houses are presumably a fair index of the use of 
checks, and seem to show but a very moderate expan- 
sion during the period under consideration. The 
amount of the clearings at New York per head of the 
population of the country has each year since 1883 been 
Jess than in any one of the years between 1863 and 
1874, or between 1879 and 1884, and has exceeded by 
only a little the clearings in the years of depression 
which intervened between the panic of 1873 and the re- 
vival of 1879. It is scarcely safe to draw conclusions. 
from the scanty data of the other clearing houses ; 
but, so far as these go, they point in the same direc- 
tion. Ifthe amount of deposits against which checks. 
may be drawn be taken as the index of the extent to. 
which they are actually drawn, a slightly greater in- 
crease seems probable ; but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the use of checks has increased at equal rate 
with the exchanging of the country. An examination 
of the conditions under which book accounts fuily take 
the place of money and checks will make it quite elear 
that the range of this substitute for money not only is. 
not extending, but is rather growing narrower.” 


Such, then, seems to be the well-substantiated 
facts, that credit does not replace the use of 
money to at all the extent popularly claimed, 
and that it is doing so less rather than more, 
and that, secondly, the treasurer’s figures are 
not to be implicitly accepted without analysis ; 
while even accepting them, it is plain that the 
claimed expansion of the currency has not kept 
pace with the increase of demand, thus making, 
even on this basis of the treasurer’s figures, a-vir- 
tual contraction of the currency, and on the basis. 
of fairer figures, a criminal contraction which 
has damaged every debtor and every worker in 
our land. But this is only one half the ques- 
tion. If, as we have seen, to have an honest 
dollar it is necessary to have one which will 
always purchase the same amount of value or 
total utility of standard commodities, so that 
the farmer, for example, who borrows the cost 
of 10 loads of hay will not, in order to repay the 
same nominal sum, have to pay back 20 loads, 
let us ask : 

How have prices varied in the United States 
since the war? Notoriously, generally speak- 
ing, they have declined ; how much, we shall 
see ina moment. But this is the same as to say 
that the value of money has appreciated—that 
is, every dollar will buy more of the average 
commodities. Consequently, he who lent a dol- 
lar soon after the war and receives it back now 
receives, or even if he does not receive it, by 
law has a right to more value as measured in 
commodities than he lent. Let us see how 
much this is. ‘There are several ways of meas-- 
uring the facts. One may consider gold the 
standard, and see how prices have fallen ; or 
one may consider silver the standard, and see 
how prices have fallen; or one may consider 
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prices the same, and see how gold and silver 
have appreciated. In some admirable tables 
Edward B. Howell, in the Reveew of Reviews 
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for September, 1893, has presented the facts in 
the two first ways. We present them here by 
permission ; 


SHOWING THE FALL IN PRICES, GOLD BEING THE STANDARD. 
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CHART II, 


SHOWING THE FALL IN PRICES AND APPRECIATION IN GOLD, SILVER BEING THE STANDARD. 
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““In these tables, says Mr. Howell, ‘the statistics 
for the intrinsic value of the silver dollar as measured 
by gold are taken from the last report of the Director 
ofthe Mint. The 20 leading commodities whose per- 
centages are averaged include cotton, with three or 
four of its staple fabrics, wool, corn, wheat, wheat 
flour, mess pork, butter, eggs, leather, anthracite and 
bituminous coal, etc., such as constitute the chief 
sources of America’s wealth. If more commodities 
had been included, or different ones, the showing 
might have been modified somewhat, but not mate- 
rially, for what is true of the fall of these commodities 
is true of all.’’ 

The statistics for these commodities were 
taken, Mr. Howell also tells us, from govern- 
ment statistical returns, 

Now the question arises whether this fall in 
prices has been occasioned by improved meth- 
ods in production, etc., or by the appreciation 
of money? Mr. Howell answers this, and says : 


* Letter 
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“ An editorial in the June Century denies the appre- 
ciation of gold, and claims that the fall of prices has 
been due to improved methods of production and dis- 
tribution. It is impossible to wholly disprove a state- 
ment that is partially true. No doubt improved 
methods of production have lowered the prices of cer- 
tain commodities. In most of the commodities named 
above there have been no materially improved 
methods of production in the last 20 years. In Chart 
III. I have compared the range in price ofacommodity 
in which there have been improved methods of pro- 
duction with two others in which there havenot. The 
methods of producing steel rails have been greatly im- 
proved in 20 years, and as a result the price has taken 
a veritable ‘header.’ Yet butter and eggs have also 
declined in price, tho there have been no improve- 
ments made on the ordinary cow and hen as methods 
of producing them. In other words, improved facilities 
may in some cases have augmented a fall that has 
been due to another and more universal cause.” 


Here is his Chart III: 
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We see thus plainly that while improved pro- 
duction undoubtedly has lowered the price of 
many commodities, money has even apart from 
this appreciated. 

But whatever be the cause (fora further study 
of this subject see SILVER ; BIMETALLISM ; CuR- 
RENCY), we ate here concerned simply zwzth the 
fact that money has appreciated. Wow much 
this is the case is well illustrated by President 
Andrews (Az Honest Dollar, p. 13) : 

“Our national debt on September 1, 1865, was about 
two and three quarter billions. It could then have 
been paid off with eighteen million bails of cotton or 
twenty-five million tons of bar iron. When it had 
been reduced to a billion and a quarter, thirty million 
bales of cotton or thirty-two million tons of iron 
would have been required to pay it. In other words, 
while a nominal shrinkage of about fifty-five per cent. 
had taken place in the debt, it had, as measured in 
either of these two world-staples, actually been en- 
larged by some so per cent.,.. Between "po and 
1884 the debt of the United States decreased“itui very 
far from three quarters of a billion dollars. Yetif we 
take beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, coal, cotton, and 
bar iron together asthe standard—assuredly not a bad 
one—the debt not only did not decrease at all, but ac- 
tually increased by not less than so per cent,” 


Now, it can be seen what expansion and con- 
traction of the currency means to the producing 
and debtor class of this country. As with pub- 
lic debts, so with private debts. Measured by 
what a dollar will buy from 1870-84, every debt 
increased, according to President Andrews’s 
statement, threefold. Immediately after the 
war American enterprise filled the West with 
new tarms. The farmers borrowed money, and 
mortgaged their farms to get stock and “‘ plant.’’ 
To-day their unpaid debt has increased three- 
fold in value. Contraction in the currency will 
increase their debt still more. Expansion in 
currency will reduce their debt to nearer its 
value when they contracted the debt. Can any 
one wonder that almost desperately the farmer, 
mortgaged often beyond all hope of payment, 
battles desperately, wildly, pathetically for an 
enlarged circulation, be it of silver, paper, or 
aught else that seems to promise relief? Is it 
any wonder, too, that in his desperate condition 
(see Morrcacrs) he makes mistakes, and is will- 
ing to get money, even of bad quality, if he 
can only get quantity ? Whenit is remembered, 
too, that, according to the best authorities (see 
BIMETALLIsM), it is at least very doubtful if there 
be gold enough in the world to do the business 
of the world, is it any wonder that those already 
burdened under a load of money contraction 
and falling prices struggle desperately, some- 
times almost insanely, for bimetallism or any- 
thing which promises deliverance from the fur- 
ther contraction of the currency and the appre- 
ciation of gold value by what they consider 
“the gold conspirators of the world’? For a 
fuller study of the situation, see CuRRENCY ; but 
here, from the best authorities and principles 
accepted by all economists, we can see some- 
what of the appalling results of monetary con- 
traction in the United States, 

We therefore come to consider 


IV. Prorosrp REMEDIES. 


(a) Choose that standard which varies least, 
which is gold, say some; which is silver, an- 
swer others. But either vary very much in 
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value. (See Sttver; GoLp.) Is there no better 
way ? 

) Choose both, say the bimetallists. (See 
BIMETALLISM.) But even this is not sufficiently 
elastic, and if it were, seems to-day to be impos- 
sible. Says Professor Commons (in article 
already quoted) : 


“Both bimetallism and monometallism leave the 
regulation of the volume of currency to the wasteful, 
irregular frolics of nature. A truly elastic currency 
can be obtained only by substituting scientific human 
design for nature's unconscious lottery. : : 

“ But the insuperable obstacle to bimetallism is the 
impossibility of reaching an international agreement. 
The United States have invited the nations cf Europe 
to three international conferences, but to-day an 
agreement is no nearer than 14 years ago, when the 
first conference was held. Until the last year or two 
it may have been possible that the United States, with 
their boundless resources and industry, could have 
maintained the parity of the two metals without the 
help of the European nations. But no longer does 
there remain any doubt. Wemust face the fact now 
that the money policy of Europe is dictated by a 
league of the money-lenders and the army chiefs. 
The masses of the people are ignorant, apathetic, and 
powerless. With millions of gold collected into ‘war 
chests,’ regardless of cost, with Austria-Hungary sud- 
denly calling for $200,000,000 of gold, and now at last 
with India, for centuries (as a Frenchman has said) 
the historical ‘abyss of silver from which there is no 
return,’ with the mints of India ostracizing the white 
metal at the command of the money princes of Eng- 
land, there is no hope that the United States alone can 
maintain free silver coinage. Already our gold has 
been rapidly disappearing and has reached the danger 
line with a law considerably short of free coinage. 
Should the greater measure be enacted the rest would 
follow, and our toreign trade would be reduced toa 
gambling joust, like that of Mexico.” 


It has therefore been proposed to 

(c) Choose some standard or standards, and 
increase the quantity by a commission controlled 
by fixed law, taking it out of the hands of politi- 
cal interests. For this several detailed plans 
have been presented. 

Professor Walras, of Lausanne, would work 
a priort, He judges that the volume of com- 
merce, the volume of money. and the relation 
between the two can all be so closely figured 
out and followed that threatened changes in 
general prices may be forecast and prevented. 
President Andrews would follow a similar plan, 
but work @ fosterzorz. His method, he says, 
“would involve (1) the critical, official ascertain- 
ment of the course of prices ; (2) the use of some 
form of subsidiary full legal tender money ; and 
(3) the injection of a portion of this into circula- 
tion, or the withdrawal of a portion therefrom, 
according as prices had fallen or risen. 

““'There is, of course, much labor and care in- 
volved in determining the course of prices ; but 
the task can be accomplished, with all sufficient 
exactness, without excessive difficulty. Plans 
for a compound standard of value have been 
numerous. The articles composing them, it is 
always and justly urged, must be staples, and 
must be the same in kind, quality, and amount 
at all the successive listings. There are five 
conditions besides these on which stress should 
be laid. One is that the commodities must be 
taken from each of the two great classes, those 
subject and those not subject to the law of 
diminishing return, as far as possible in the pro- 
portion which each bears to the total consump- 
tion. ‘The second is that those articles must be 
chosen which are the least subject to accidental 
and artificial fluctuations, as by customs regu- 
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lations, peculiarity of seasons, weather, and the 
like. ‘Thus Soetbeer is doubtless right in think- 
ing prices in Hamburg, which till lately has 
been a wholly free market, somewhat more nor- 
mal than those of London even. The third is 
that the greater the number of staples the bet- 


_ ter, provided the just indicated requirements be 


adhered to. The fourth is that, as a rule, prices 
are to be registered in all the major markets of 
the country or countries whose prices are in 
question. In not a few cases, as wheat and 
standard silver, London prices would serve as 
well for other countries as for Great Britain. 
For many staples trustworthy price records are 
now kept, as by the London Economzs¢ and Ga- 
zetfe. For others, new or more accurate records 
would have to be instituted. The fifth special 
condition is that of quantity coefficients—an ar- 
rangement by which the figures for each com- 
modity are made to enter into the grand total a 
number of times in proportion to the quantity 
of it consumed. 

‘“ At intervals, now, whether directly or in- 
dex-numberwise, as may be found intrinsically 
the more correct as well as the less subject to 
mistakes of calculation, the entire price-list of 


_ the articles determined on is to be added up. 


The geometrical, the arithmetical, or the har- 
monic mean may be sought. If the amount at 
any addition is greater than at the last, general 
prices have risen ; money has grown cheaper, 
has lost in purchasing power ; too much of it is 
in circulation ; some must be withdrawn. 

“« Tf, on the contrary, the amount is less than 
at the last summation, prices have fallen ; money 
has grown dearer, has gained in value ; too lit- 
tle fit is in circulation, and more must be set 
free or coined, to redress the balance. In a 
word, inflate or contract, rarefy or condense, so 
as to keep the footing of your great price-list 
perpetually the same. : 

‘““The universally conceded equity of a com- 
posite value standard would in this way be in- 
corporated in the monetary system itself, and 
would spread to all the exchange transactions 
of the nation. The very knowledge of an exist- 
ing purpose thus to regulate would do much to 
regulate.”’ 

The Hon. Henry Winn, of Massachusetts, has 
formulated a plan not dissimilar. In the speech 
quoted above he says : 


“Tt seems to me that the remedy lies in a currency 
of legal tender treasury notes, not redeemable at any 
fixed ratio in coin, but receivable for at taxes and 
public dues, and kept as nearly as pos- 
sible, by expansion or contraction of 
their volume, at a fixed par in value by 
comparison of the average market price, 
in such currency, of a specified number 
of commodities selected as affording the 
best barometer of values. The value 
ratio of the dollar to this fixed par should be declared 
at stated periods by a commission of experts, who 
might be authorized to reject, for declared cause, any 
commodity of which the price should appear abnormal 
or forced, replacing it from a list of authorized sub- 
stitutes. The basis of their action would be so com- 
pletely public that fraud would not occur. All time 
and overdue debts should by law be payable by such 
an amourt of this currency as would give to the 
creditor value equivalent to value given by him, as 
determined by the ratio for the period when the debt 
was contracted compared with the ratio at the time of 
payment, with his interest, and no more. 

“In ordinary transactions and account current the 
ratio or variation would not enter or be thought of, 
and the only inconvenience would be a computation at 
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settlement of time obligations, involving perhaps half 
the usual labor required to compute interest. 

“Thus currency at 1.10 would indicate that it would 
buy one tenth more of the commodities than when it 
was at par, and at 90 it would buy one tenth less. So 
a note for $1000 given when cutrency is at 90 would be 
paid at $818.18 when currency is 110; and given at 110 
would be paid at $122.22 with currency at go,” 


Finally Professor Commons has presented a 
plan, perhaps the wisest in the present situation. 
It is a combination of President Andrews’s plan 
with one proposed by Secretary Windom in 
1889. Says Professor Commons (Aznals of the 
American Academy, September, 1893) : 


“In the April number of Ze Forum Mr. José F. de 
Navarro proposes, instead of the present system of 
silver certificates and treasury notes redeemable in 
silver dollars, to substitute a system of bullion notes 
redeemable in silver bullion at the gold price of silver 
on the day of payment. This is essentially the plan sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1889 by Secretary Windom, who 
proposed to restrict the issue of these bullion notes to 
the yearly commercial value of the product of the 
American mines, This would have resulted in an annual 
increase of the currency of about $55,000,000 ($57,600,040 
in 1891). All the advantages of the plan as claimed by 
Mr. de Navarro may be readily conceded. It would 
check at once the scare about the loss of our gold. In 
fact, with such a system of currency, the United States 
could dispense with gold altogether. This isa contin- 
gency, however, which neither Secretary Windom nor 
Mr. de Navarro seems to have considered safe or al- 
lowable. Yet further consideration will show that, 
having adopted the system of bullion notes, every dol- 
lar of gold now on hand might be exported to Europe, 
amd every new ounce from the mines might follow it, 
yet every dollar of American currency would be as 
good asa gold dollar. Should all the gold leave the 
country in this way, cablegram reports from London 
every day would givethe gold price of silver, just as 
the Director of the Mint to-day receives prices to 
guide him in the purchase of bullion under the act of 
1890. Every bullion note presented to the Treasury 
would be redeemed in silver bullion at the world’s 
gold price of silver on that day, and would, therefore, 
be equalto a redemption in gold on the markets of the 
world. 

“Tf these principles be true, may not the United 
States go further and adopt a scientifically elastic sys- 
tem of currency, based on bullion notes?” 


Professor Commons then goes on to state the 
plans of Professor Walras and President An- 
drews, and objects to them on the ground that 
they would make the subsidiary money mere 
token money, which, when prices were rising, 
could not be contracted except by issuing bonds 
redeemable in silver certificates, since it could 
not sell silver for the certificates, and when 
prices were falling could only be expanded by 
an injection of depreciated coins. 


“But,” says Professor Commons, “these objections 
would not hold if the subsidiary money were bullion 
notes redeemable in silver bullion at the current gold 
price of silver. With such an amendment, the scheme 
of President Andrews could be carried out with emi- 
nent success by the United States alone. We could be- 
come the great regulator of world-prices, and not 
with great loss, such as France incurred when she 
played that role under simple bimetallism, but with 
unexampled profit. Our six hundred millions of gold 
would go abroad in just the quantities we desired and 
keep tp Europe’s prices, while we would be doin 
business on a gold basis without need of the gold. 
The monetary commission, if prices were falling, 
would purchase silver bullion at its market value at 
any figure below $1.29 per ounce, and legal-tender cer- 
tificates would be issued in payment thereof, in such 
quantities as were necessary to keep upprices. Then, 
again, if prices were rising above the standard, the 
commission could sell silver bullion at its market 
value, and could lock up the certificates received there- 
for, thus contracting the currency without the issue of 
bonds. With the expansion of the country, however, 
it is likely that the purchase of bullion rather than its 
sale pn be the normal operation. 

‘It may be objected that quantity of money is not 
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the only factor influencing the rise and fall of prices, 
but that inflation and collapse of credit have the same 
effect, This is undoubtedly true. But credit depends 
largely on the prospects of the money-supply. The 
knowledge that a commission of experts is ready to 
contract the currency will prevent undue and over- 
inflated credits, and the knowledge of power to ex- 
pand the currency will give infinite confidence and 
power of resistance in times of panic and depression, 

“The possible objection that the stock of bullion in 
the vaults of the Government may become depreciated 
and the Government may lose through corners or 
otherwise, when it sells bullion, need have little 
weight. Inthe first place, there will be more buying 
than selling, which would stiffen the price of silver. 
And, secondly, tho the bullion value should fall, 
the Government would be as safe as it is at present 
with $100,000,000 gold to redeem $340,000,000 greenbacks 
and some $400,000,000 of silver certificates. Let the 
United States adopt this plan, and we should be inde- 
pendent of international monetary conferences and 
bimetallic treaties. An international money would be 
created which the nations of Europe would soon be 
driven to imitate,” 


Such are the main ways proposed for the meet- 
ing of the evil. For still other plans for an 
elastic paper currency, see Paper Money. For 
references, see Monry and BIMETALLISM. For 
the latest facts in regard to the circulation, 
see SILVER. 

Revised by Pror. J. R. Commons. 


CONTRACT LABOR.—When a national, 
municipal, county, or other government desires 
to erect a building or undertake any other work, 
like printing, supplying the army, etc., the cus- 
tom has grown of giving out the work to be 
done by some contractor or contractors, who 
usually sign a contract with the government to 
do the work or furnish the required supplies 
for a certain sum, taking the responsibility of 
purchasing the material, hiring the workmen, 
and concluding the whole work. Even private 
persons and corporations usually give to con- 
tractors the job of doing for them all work not 
wholly in the lines of their ownindustry. Busi- 
ness, therefore, done on contract forms a very 
large proportion, particularly of the building, 
constructing, and furnishing trades. This 
method of business has grown up mainly for 
two reasons: Firstly—and this reason applies 
particularly to private corporations and indi- 
viduals—because it is usually the easiest method. 
An individual or a corporation, and to a less ex- 
tent government, has not often either the time 
or the ability to conduct an operation apart 
from his, her, or its own line o industry, and 
itis therefore much easier and sometimes the 
only possible way to give thewhole job to some 
contractor, whose exact business it is to do the 
kind of work that may be required, and leav- 
ing to him all responsibility for details, to pay 
him alump sum for the completed work, usually 
with certain specified requirements and by a 
specified time. Secondly, itis usually claimed— 
and this reason is applied particularly to gov- 
ernments—that it is cheaper to let out the work 

than for the government or in- 

dividual to do it for himself or it- 

Arguments self. ‘This second reason naturally 
for, spring's in part from the first reason, 
What we know little about we can- 
: not docheaply. A contractor whose 
special business it is to undertake a work can 
naturally do it more cheaply, This, it is true, 


=> 
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might be obviated, especially on the part of 
governments that are always having such works. 
performed, by hiring paid specialists not to 
take a contract for the work, but to conduct 
it for the government itself; but this, it is 
usually said, is expensive. It is a common 
opinion in business and public circles that 
public work is never as cheaply done as pri- 
vate work. Public work, carried out by paid 
officials and employees, it is said, is always com- 
paratively expensive, because it is no one per- 
son’s interest to see that the work is cheaply 
done. The only party that suffers if it is not 
cheaply done is the general public, and the pub- 


ns 


lic often knows little if anything about it, and ~ 


when it does know is often unable to speedily 
and readily act in the matter. Consequently, 
it is said, government work is usually carried 
out by corrupt officials and lazy, inefficient em- 
ployees. Contract labor is cheaper, it is argued, 
because rival contractors will bid against each 
other to do a job as cheaply as possible in order 
to get the job, and will then see for the advan- 
tage of their own pockets that their men do 
work cheaply. To insure this, legislation, and 
often the special legislation authorizing the un- 
dertaking, requires that the work be bidden for 
in the open market, and the job be given to the 
contractor agreeing to do it for the lowest fig- 
ure. Therefore exact specifications of what is 
wanted are usually advertised by the govern- 
ment, and sealed bids from various contractors 
are received for doing the work, and at a cer- 
tain time the bids are opened and the contra¢t 
awarded to the contractor offering the best 
terms. This, until recently at least, has been 
almost universally regarded as the best way of 
getting work done. 

But three main difficulties have resulted from 
this system. In the first place, it has developed 
some of the greatest political scandals of mod- 
ern times. It being, of course, for the interest 
of the contractor to get all he can from the gov- 
ernment for doing the job, it has repeatedly 
happened that contractors in some way bribe 
the administration or the officials in charge of 
the works to award them the job, even when 
they do not offer the lowest price. So fre- 
quently does this happen, that public officials 
expect, as a matter of course, to 
be bought in this way, and a job 
is created simply to afford a chance Arguments 
to the officials to sell the contract. against. 
Sometimes contractors seem all but 
compelled to bribe their way to re- 
ceiving a contract. Not infrequently officials 
will form bogus companies of their own, and 
award a contract to themselves at exorbitant 
rates, and then secretly sublet the contract to 
some company or contractor, pocketing them- 
selves the enormous difference. ‘‘ Jobs’ of 
this kind, especially in municipal governments, 
have at times in America been almost the 
rule. (See Jons.) Secondly, it being the in- 
terest of the contractor not only to get a high 
price for his work, but having gotten a high 
price, to perform it as cheaply as possible, 
he often defrauds the public, and sometimes 
with the connivance of public officials, by fur- 
nishing anything but the specified quality of 
material and the specified quality of work. 


: 
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‘The rotten jobs that have been thus put upon 
the people disgrace almost all American cities, 
and exist wherever the contract system is found. 
Thirdly, it being the interest of the contractor 
to pay low wages to his men, the contract sys- 
tem has often become synonymous with the em- 
ployment of the lowest forms of imported labor, 
to the exclusion of the more educated workmen 
of the country. Roads are built, dwellings, 
etc., put up in America by contractors who em- 
ploy imported Italian and Hungarian labor, 
while American workmen go idle for lack of 
employment. ‘This not unnaturally has greatly 
incensed trade-unionists, and they continually 
urge, and occasionally succeed in compelling 
municipal governments to give the preference 
to workmen resident in the city ; but more and 
more are they agitating for the abolition of the 
whole contract system, which has proved itself 
fruitful of such corruption, and is built often 
upon the low wages of working men. They 
argue that it is the first duty of a government 
to be just to its own citizens, and that it has no 
right to leave the management of public works 
to irresponsible contractors. They would have 
government employ its own workmen at fair 
prices, for fair hours, and avoid the costs of 
paying middlemen and contractors. They claim, 
too, that this will really give the public both 
better and cheaper work. They do not, of 
course, claim that all corruption will disappear, 
but that work conducted by public officials can 
be more easily investigated and watched than 
work given out to private contractors. Such 
are the general arguments on both sides. We 
close this article by giving a statement of a rep- 
resentative believer in the contract system anda 
representative believer in the public doing its 
own work. For the contract system the Hon. 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., the Mayor of Boston, 
said in his valedictory address, January 5, 1895 : 


* One of the chief difficulties in municipal govern- 
tment under democratic institutions is the treatment 
of the labor problem in its various aspects. The rela- 
tions between the municipal corporation and its em- 
ployees engaged in manual labor are everywhere the 
cause of unceasing agitation and discussion ; and this 
is particularly the case in Boston, where from the 
earliest times a larger proportion of the public work 
has been done by day labor than in the other large 
cities of the country. The collection of garbage, at 
first let out to contractors, was intrusted to a depart- 
ment of the city government to be handled directly 
by its employees, as early as 1824 ; and in the same year 
a street-cleaning service was inaugurated upon the 
day-labor plan. The lighting of the public lamps, 
which prior to 1868 had been done by the gas com- 
panies or other contractors, was at various times be- 
tween that year and 1870 handed over to the lamp de- 
partment, and has since been attended to by the 
employees of thatdepartment. Work upon the streets 
was done very largely by day labor as early as 1850; 
sewers have been built by day labor from an early 
period; the laying of pipes for our waterworks has 
almost always been done by the day; since 1865 the 
construction of the great basins has frequently been 
attempted by day labor ; and a large part of the work 
of park constructions since 1882 has been done by the 
day. : 
©The present practice is to do all the work of main- 
tenance, repairing, jobbing, pipe-laying, and all 
matters the proper execution of which is a question of 
opinion, pele therefore difficult to secure through 
written specifications, by day labor employed directly 
by the city departments, and to let all works of large 
-construction out by contract. 3 ; 

“The day-labor system, even if excluded entirely 
from works of large construction, costs the city very 
“much more than contract work, as, owing to the 
thigher rate of wages paid, the smaller number of 
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hours, and the large number of holidays and half- 
holidays without loss of pay, the city pays about 60 
per cent. more than the market rate of 

wages.* <A further loss is experienced 

through the necessity of furnishing, so 

far as practicable, permanent employ- Day Labor, 
ment throughout the year, and also by 

the continued employment of men who 

have grown old in the service of the city. 

“On the other hand, a good deal of the city’s work 
could not be done by contract without constant com- 
plaints from the citizens that it was not properly done. 
This applies to the collection of garbage, the cleaning 
of streets, the lighting of lamps, and other work of 
the sort, the proper execution of which is inthenature 
of things a matter of opinion, and therefore incapable 
of accurate specification in a written contract. In the 
next place, work in the nature of jobbing—of which 
there is a great deal in the street department—prob- 
ably costs no more under this system than if let out 
by contract, for the reason that the profits of the mid- 
dleman in small jobs are necessarily large. ‘Then 
there is a class of work difficult of inspection, such as 
the laying of water-pipes, which it is for the interest of 
the city to have done by day labor, even if it costs 
more, in order that the city authorities may be certain 
that it is well done. 

“Notwithstanding all that can be said against the 
execution of public works by day labor, I am satisfied 
that it is on the whole for the advantage of the city 
that work of the character mentioned should be done 
in this way; and as to the high rate of wages, shorter 
hours of work, and other privileges which swell 
the cost, it may be said that the wages paid to the 
city laborers have not been increased since 1882; t+ 
that the hoursof labor are regulated by statute; and 
that if the city is to employ day labor at all, it has 
been found practically necessary that the laborers 
should receive high wages, permanent employment so 
far as practicable, and generally a more liberal treat- 
ment than in private work. Whether city laborers 
work as faithfully as those employed by contractors 
depends on circumstances, principally on the disci- 
pline of the department and the energy of its foremen. 

‘** Passing now to the consideration of works of con- 
struction, we find wholly different conditions. Here 
the cost of the day-labor system is very much greater 
than contract work, and the results are in no respect 
more satisfactory. 

“While there are opportunities for collusion and 
corruption in the contract system, still these oppor- 
tunities can be and, so faras my experience goes, are 
avoided with comparative ease. Contracts for work 
of this character can be so drawn as to permit of ac- 
curate inspection, and with upright and watchful 
heads of departments there is no reason why public 
work of this sort cannot be carried on fully as cheaply 
and quickly as private work. 

“Thave been at some pains to secure accurate com- 
parisons of the cost of works of large construction 
done by day labor and by contract, and the following 
instances are given by way of illustration: At Lake 
Cochituate, in 1887, about 50,000 cubic feet of shallow 
flowage work was done by day labor, at a cost of 
$28,837.16; while the following year about 57,000 cubic 
yards of similar work was done by contract for $16,- 
202.25. Stripping 54,000 cubic yards of loam from the 
bottom of Basin 6 cost by day labor 71 cents per cubic 
yard; while the average of five sections let out by 
contract, involving the removal of about 400,000 cubic 
yards, cost about 40% cents a cubie yard. Rubble 
jnasonry was built on Basin 6 by day labor at a cost 
of $12.50 per cubic yard, and by contract for $7.50 per 
cubic yard. The work on Basin No. 5 (that now under 
construction, estimated to cost $2,500,000 for land and 
construction) is being done by contract; while the 
greater part of the work at Basin No. 6 was done by 
day labor; and the following table shows a compari- 
son of the results obtained .{ 


* The cost in the street department alone of holi- 
days and half-holidays amounts to nearly $75,000 per 
annum. A city laborer (unskilled) receives about 24 
cents per hour of actual work, while the contractors 
pay about 15 cents. : : 

+ When they were fixed by vote of the city council 
at not less than $2 per day. 

+t The city engineer, from whom these figures are 
obtained, makes the following explanation : : 

In the item of 496,007 cubic yards of stripping is in- 
cluded one section of 90,810 cubie yards, which was 
very difficult, Excluding that section, the average 
cost of stripping 405,197 cubic yards was 35% cents per 
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This has been fiercely attacked as being palpably and 
obviously opposed to political economy an business 

eM Dam NO. 6. experience. It is worth while to place on record the 
wheats facts. The first case is that of watering and cleaning 
the bridges over the Thames, a service which the 
F Metropolitan Board of Works let out toa contractor. 
Contract./Contract.| City. The new council perversely went into calculations 
which led the members to believe that the contractor 
was making a very good thing oes beg ss Page ee 
ippi i finally to decide upon engaging labor direct. 
ao oy ere Sis Cyr y Ween @icorooG 0.57 have ee been over pica Pb reielpes ity bade 3 
ing emba Kkment.<|o.28 ~ 9) I “ees 0.90 system, with the result that, whereas the 
ee yall Rene 470%) eels ewes i 6.61 charged 45. 74d. to 45. 104d. per square yard, the vot 

Plastering Portland ce- is now done at an average cost Of 35. 2d. a square yard, 

jankeseH Sees On POA EB OLOl CODD OvO7= tae Mh eeteness 0.99 everything included. 1 

Delivering gravel on “In July, 1892, it was necessary to do the rae 

embankment.,........ 0.206 (est.)}| 0.206 eteteie cleaning and repairing of the council’s offices. e 
Spreading and rolling..|o.r1g (est.)| .-- «+ 0.226 architect’s estimate for the work as executed was £740- 
Stripping 496,207 cubic Instead of giving this work to a contractor, the arc - 
Sia enon odaueceennoenl), —accde 0.405 0.64 tect was asked to engage a foreman and artisans, an : 
Stripping 110,232 cubic have it done under his own supervision. The result 0 
IV AUR CLS, taatsieteseleisisreiciciaia's/s.ai|l = Er refeinsevens ites umtemtemai es lsimesiaty the experiment was that the total cost was £686, an ap- 
| parent saving of £54. 


“The plan now being pressed by certain labor or- 
ganizations (not composed of city employees) for the 
construction of public buildings by day labor em- 
ployed directly by the city is too preposterous for dis- 
cussion. The city has no opportunity to give constant 
employment to the skilled labor required in building 
operations, and would, therefore, be unable to secure 
the best workmen ; it has no plant ; the administration 
of such work would greatly enlarge the scope of polit- 
ical patronage; the cost may be safely set down as 
two or three times that of the present system ; and all 
the advantages to be gained from competition under 
our present admirable contract law would be lost. 

“ Between the demands of the taxpayer for the ex- 
ecution of all public works by contract, and the de- 
mands of the labor organizations that all public works 
should be done by the day, I believe that the safe, 
reasonable, and prudent course to follow in the public 
interest is the system now and for some time past in 
operation. According to this, all work of large con- 
struction is done by contract, through competition, 
except, perhaps, in certain special cases of peculiar 
difficulty; while jobbing, maintenance, repairs, and 
other work of the kind, including all that cannot be 
accurately specified and inspected, is done by day 
labor employed directly by the city departments upon 
liberal terms, in respect to wages, hours, holidays, 
and length of employment.” 


| Tothis it may be said that even if contract 
labor be cheaper, it is at least questionable if a 
city should seek cheapness by importing or en- 
couraging the importation of cheap, ignorant 
laborers, who are often a danger and a burden 
to the community, and who prevent its own 
citizens from earning a fair living; but it is 
even argued that experience shows that con- 
tract labor is not cheaper. Mr. Sydney Webb, 
in a paper read before the Economic Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1894, relates the experience of the 
London Council. He says: 

““We come to an altogether different range of ériti- 
cism when we consider the councjl’s determination to 
dispense, wherever possible, with the contractor, and 


execute its works by engaging a staff of workmen 
under the supervision of its own salaried officers. 


cubic yard. The city work necessarily costs more 
than that done by contract for the reason that the city 
pays in the country $2 for nine hours’ work, gives 
one half-day per week during four months, all holi- 
days, and two days for voting. The men work from 
eight to nine months per year. This makes the price 
paid for one hour of actual work about 24 cents, while 
the contractor pays in ordinary years, in the country 
15 cents pet hour, = 

The division of cost of building the dams is about 
as follows: Labor, 67 per cent. ; teaming, 13 per cent. ; 
tools, etc., 20 per cent. ; and on this basis the city must 
pay 1.42 times as much as the contractor for the same 
effort. For stripping, the division of cost would be 
for labor, 75 per cent. ; teaming, 20 per cent. ; tools, 


etc., 5 per cent.; and the city must pav i 
much as the contractor, 4 Ye an 


“This, however, was merely a matter of hiring labor, 
no constructive work being involved. It is interesting 
to trace the stages by which the council was driven, 
by force of circumstances, to its present position of 
builder. The first piece of actual building executed 
by the council was a schoolhouse at Crossness. The 
architect’s estimate was £1800, and tenders were in- 
vited in due course. The lowest tender 
pc to ete Saata., AetCe ie cet 

esitation the Main Drainage Committee 
resolved to try to save this large ex- Remarkable 
cess over the estimate, and set to work Results. 
to do the job under its own Officers. 

Certain items which had been put down 

at £112 were omitted, reducing the estimate to £1688 

and the lowest tender to £2188. The actual cost proved 
to be £1652 only, a saving of £536. But the case which 
finally convinced three out of every four members of 
the council of the desirability of executing their own 
works was the York Road sewer. The engineer 
estimated the cost at £7000, and tenders were in- 
vited in the usual manner. Only two were sent in, one 
for £11,588, and the other for £11,608. The council de- 
termined to do the work itself, with the result that a 
net saving of £4477 was made. 

“This remarkable result naturally created a sensation 
among the contracting world, and attempts were 
made to impugn the engineer’s figures. In his crush- 
ing reply he pointed out that the contractors had reck- 
oned out their tenders at absurdly high prices in near- 
ly every detail, charging, for instance, 6os. and 7os, per 
cubic yard for brickwork and cement, whereas the 
work was done at 39s. It is clear from the particulars 
given, and from facts notorious at the time, that an 
agreement had been come to by the contractors not to 
compete with one another for this job, in order to in- 
duce the council toabandon its fair wages clause. The 
council preferred to abandon the contractor. 

“The outcome was the establishment, in the spring of 
1893, of a Works Committee, to execute works required 
by the other committees in precisely the same manner 
as acontraetor. The Works Committee has an entirely 
distinct staff, and keepsits own separateaccounts. The 
committee requiring any work prepares its own esti- 
mate, as if tenders were going to be invited, and the 
Works Committee is asked whether it is prepared to 
undertake the work upon that estimate. Up to the 
present date 16 separate works, varying in amount 
from £100 to £4004, have been completed, and the ac- 
counts settled and checked by the comptroller. The 
result shows an aggregate net saving of £2420, or over 
8 per cent. 

“Now, it is obvious that, incomplete as statistics nec- 
essarily are, and difficult as it must always be to de- 
cide a question of policy upon mere statistical results, 
the figures, as far as they go, afford no assistance to 
those who denounce the council’s action, and are dis- 
asm encouraging to its progressive members. No. 
sound induction on such a matter can, however, be 
made upon mere statements of profit and loss, extend- 
ing, too, over a very brief Serio. 

. When we thus find even the county councils in rural 
districts giving up the contractor, it ceases to be sur-. 
prising that the town council of Manchester, in the city 
of Cobden and Bright, now manufactures its own bass-. 
brooms, or even that the ultra-conservative com- 
missioners of sewers ofthe city of London actually set 
the county council an example by manufacturing their 
own carts. The superiority of direct municipal em- 
ployment, under salaried supervision, to the system of 
letting out works to contractors has, in fact, been slow- 
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ly borne in on the best municipal authorities all over 
the country by their own administrative experience, 
quite irrespective of social or political theories.” 

Comparing the present cooperative system in New 
Zealand with the former contract system, the Under 
Secretary for Public Works in that colony says: 

The contract system had many disadvantages. It 
gave rise to a class of middlemen, in the shape of 
contractors, who often made large profits out of their 
undertakings. Under this cooperative system works 
are carried out for their actual value—no more and no 
less. . Work also is better done under the coop- 
erative than under the contract system.” See NEW 
ZEALAND AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


CONVICT LABOR.—It is now almost uni- 
versally conceded that convicts of all kinds 
should as a rule be made to work at some use- 
ful form of labor during their imprisonment (see 
PENOLOGY) ; but the important problem arises 
how convicts may be employed at useful work 
without diminishing the demand for the labor 
of honest workmen outside of penal institutions. 
The manufacture of commodities by the en- 
forced labor of convicts, who are paid nothing, 
enables prison authorities, if they are allowed 
to do so, to sell these commodities at prices with 
which firms employing paid laborers cannot pos- 
sibly compete, and so tends to lower the wages 
of honest laborers by taking the-market from 
the employing firms. Naturally this condition 
of things is bitterly reserted by labor organiza- 
tions, who See their livelihood taken from them. 
That it is not an unreasonable feeling will be 
seen by the facts stated in this article. That it 
is not a small matter can be seen by the num- 
ber of convicts in the United States. In 1886 
there were no less than 45,277 convicts in the 
United States engaged in productive labor (Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, p. 51). Between 1880 and 1890 our 
prison population had increased 45 per cent. 
(Statistics of the Tenth Census and Bulle- 
tin 71, 72, and 95 of the Eleventh Census.) 
Yet the community, in its desire to reduce taxes, 
by making the convicts support themselves, and 
also to benefit the convicts themselves by teach- 
ing them a trade, has repeatedly allowed convict 
labor to thus injure honest labor. Even when 
the produce of convict labor is not sold in com- 
petition with the product of honest labor, but 
simply made to produce the necessities of the 
prisoners themselyes—z.e., making their own 
clothing, prison buildings, etc., it still makes the 
convict do work which, if not done by convicts, 
would have to be given to outside labor, and so 
increase the demand for their labor, and thus 
tend to raise their wages. On the other hand, 
to keep convicts in idleness is physically in- 
human to the convicts and not for the good of 
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the community, since a convict trained to idle- 
ness, when he is discharged is almost the worst 
foe a community can have. The results of train- 
ing convicts to work, asis done at Elmira (¢.v.), 
are so markedly beneficial, that it would seem 
criminal to prevent such results. Nor is the 
problem to be solved by teaching the convicts to 
labor at useless tasks or in producing commodi- 
ties which are to be destroyed. ‘This is a waste 
of labor that no wise economy can seriously ad- 
vocate, The problem, therefore, becomes very 
intricate, and is the only problem we shall con- 
sider under this head. For the different ways 
in which, for the convict’s own good or reforma- 
tion, it is wise to have them labor, see PENOL- 
oGY; ELmirA REFORMATORY, etc. ' 
We ask here simply how can con- 


victs be made to labor without The 
affecting the interests of honest Problem 
laborers. It is, of course, to be re- Stated. 


membered that this problem only 
arises under a system of society 
where men can only get a living by doing all 
the work they can get. No man cares to work 
at long hours of hard labor for the sake of work- 
ing. The modern laborer only looks upon work 
asa privilege, because it is his only way of living. 
Under a socialistic system, when all production 
was for the community, to be divided in some 
way equitably among the citizens, the more that 
was produced the more each citizen would get, 
and the honest laborer, therefore, would be de- 
lighted to have the convict work for him. The 
convict labor problem, therefore, belongs solely 
to the wage system. Under this system, how- 
ever, it is adifficultone. Undoubtedly the gen- 
eral solution of it lies in setting the convict to 
produce that which, if he did not, would not be 
produced ; but how to reach this end is the ques- 
tion. The problem is of such importance and 
of such difficulty that Congress in 1886 directed 
the United States Commissioner of Labor to es- 
pecially investigate and report upon the prob- 
lem. It is this report that we condense here, 
considering : 
_ I. The extent to which convict labor com- 
petes with honest labor. 

II. The best way of employing convicts 
without injuring the interests of outside labor. 

The report (Second Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, p. 51) gives for three 
classes of penal institutions—vzz., institutions 
of severe penalties, of moderate penalties, and 
institutions mainly reformatory—the following 
summary of convicts engaged in productive 
work at the close of the year 1886 in the United 
States : 


| EMPLOYED IN PRODUCTIVE 
LABOR. di 

CLASS. | Bageree om Idle and, Aggre- 
, Duties. Sick. gate, 

| Male | Female. Total. 
Peace ss sialelsvleD sitiisiees a oF P0410 6ien6.00 Wee's 32,625 1,036 33,661 8,146 2,708 44,512 
EU caletied vce sckwiedieviccnevesede pamper: 55407 452 5,859 3)205 775 9,839 
BEE tetsioitatasw'eieivinicicse. avinees BF Pale Peetu on 45767 990 59757 3,749 492 9,998 
PROUCAL siste'eice'pe idiciuiaie (arein|9\0.6\,410(8\810!9'6 widiexe o- 425799 | 2,478 | 459277 15,100 3,972 64,349 
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The following shows the industries in which con- 
victs were employed and the amount of free labor dis- 
placed : 


Pree |ApprON 

Laborers} “rye 
ee Value of 

INDUSTRIES. nae uired Guan 
or the | wade or 

seme "Work 

Work 

Done. 
Agricultural implements 651 529 $664,090 
BAPrels) CtC. 2. .cscnecnss 667 528 834,963 
Boots and shoes.......... 7,609 5,378 | 10,100,279 
iBialole Ga boos aot sks ott afahesecale 86r 754 286,787 
Brooms, brushes, etc..... 2,123 1,545 834,955 
Carpeting: ......cceceeuren 242 163 959497 
Carriages and wagons... 1,376 1,155 1,989,790 
CUGTAMONCE. Aer mer cameo tore 5501 3,645 24199,634 
Farming, gardening, etc. 3,569 3,817 762,313 
MERA CUP ES )osis! sie c  oee 3,440 25435 1,280,006 
Harnesses and saddlery.. 1,455 1,033 1y374)404 
MIRO 1S OOS: eieletsm elactaier sors 1,165 007 IyI59,007 
d ibhaa\ o's een 228 252 63,890 
Jivuhonlal= seeped 35273 3,228 1,696,075 
Public ways 3,089 3,088 1,046,779 
PACH WCOL ES sjereie: es oe, ons sine OIL 631 242547 
COMER cites ticles) vs ciao slelersinsie « 4,876 3,160 1,315,202 
Stoves, hollow ware, etc. 1,845 1,277 T)254)125 
PRODAC COR, Sas selon dee aces 763 564 402,499 
Wooden goods.... Soe 368 205 338,431 
Miscellaneous ......6668-. 1,499 1,150 752,031 
BIRO NM cts vecesaie skeresetaisl dine, 45277 35)534 |28,753,999 


The report says of these tables: 

“By this summary it is seen that the total value of 
goods made and work done by productive labor in the 
penal institutions of the whole country is $28,753,999.13. 
It took 45,277 convicts one year to produce this total 
value. It would have taken 35,534 free laborers to 
have produced the same quantity of goods in the same 
time; or, in other words, a free laborer is equal to 1.27 
convict, or, to reverse the statement, one convict is 
equal to.78 of a free laborer. 

“The State producing the largest amount of convict- 
made goods is New York, the value there being $6,236,- 

20.98. The next State in rank is Illinois, producing 
3,284,267.50 worth of convict-made goods. Indiana 
comes next, with a product of the value of $1,570,90r.37 ; 
while Ohio stands next in line, with a product of the 
value of $1,368,122.51 ; then Missouri, $1,342,020.07; then 
Pennsylvania, $1,317,265.85. Kansas ranks next, with a 
product worth $1,270,575.77, Tennessee comes after 
Kansas, with only $1,142,000; then Michigan, $1,087,- 
735-62, and, last of the States producing over $1,000,000 
worth, New Jersey, $1,019,608.32. Each of the other 
States and Territories drops below the million-dollar 
point, Dakota coming at the bottom of the list, with 
a product of $11,577.36. It is interesting to examine 
these values by industries. Boots and shoes lead, 
the product being $1o, 100,279.61, Or 35.13 per cent. of the 
whole product of the penal institutions 
of the country, $28,753,999.13; the next 
Convict-made largest item being the manufacture of 
Goods. clothing, which is $2, 199,634.25, while car- 
Tiages and wagons are manutactured to 
the value of $1,989,790. In all other in- 
dustries the product is less than $2,000,- 
ooo, the smallest being lumber, to the value of $63,890. 
eee values are forthe year covered by the investiga- 
ion. 

“In regard to the competition with the industries 
of the whole country, a few figures will suffice: The 
total manufactured products of the United States, ac- 
cording to the tenth census, amounted to $5,360, 570; ror. 
The total product of all the penal institutions for the 
year covered by this investigation amounted to $28, - 
753,999, Which is #5 of x per cent. of the value of the 
total products of the industries of the country. To 
Bees rege Gor dace of the industries of the whole 
country in 1880, there were paid in wages 
or $r in wages to $5.66 in product, The wees Oia 7am 
contractors and lessees to States and counties for the 
labor of convicts, from which resulted a product of the 
value of $28,753,999, Was $3,512,970, or $r in convict labor 
wages to $8.19 of product of convict labor,” 
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In its final summary from these facts the report says 


a g72)it é 
One fs perfectly evident, from information drawn 
from the tables, that the competition arising from the 
employment of convicts, so far as the whole country is 
concerned, would not of itself constitute a question 
worthy of serious discussion. The product of the 
prisons is but #4; of x per cent. of the total mechanical 
products of the country. The whole prison population 
of those institutions in which productive labor is car- 
ried on is but 1 in tooo of the population of the 
country, and those engaged in convict productive 
labor but 1 in 300 of those engaged in free mechani- 
callabor. These facts, however, do not invalidate the 
claim that locally and in certain industries the compe- 
tition may be serious and of such proportions as to 
claim the most earnest attention of legislatures. It is 
firmly established by all the testimony adduced in this 
report that such is the fact. Working men, individu- 
ally, everywhere, and collectively through their or- 
ganizations; manufacturers, individually, and collec- 
tively through association ; penologists, commission- 
ers, and legislators, both State and Federal, have ar- 
rived at this conclusion.” 2 ; : 

Concerning the different ways in which convicts are 
employed in production and the way in which they 
should be employed, so as not to compete with honest 
labor, it must be remembered that there are in the 
United States several different systems of convict 
labor more or lessin vogue. ‘There is (1) the contract 
system, under which a contractor engages to employ a 
certain number of convicts at a certain price per day, 
the convicts to be employed as a general thing within 
the prison walls, the State usually furnishing power 
and machinery. This system was (in 1886) the most 
prevalent. (2) The pece-price system. Under this 
system the contractor has nothing to 
do with the convicts; he simply fur- 
nishes the prison officers with material,~ Various 
and the officers return the completed Systems 
work made by the convicts, and the y' 
Government receives a fixed price for 
the work. (3) The public account sys- 
tem, according to which the prisoners produce under 
State management, the produce is sold, and all the 
profits go to the State for the general good of the com- 
munity. (4) The dease system, whereby the State leases 
its convicts to a lessee or contractor tor a round sum, 
the lessee taking the convicts, managing them, guard- 
ing them, and working them for aprofit. The number 
of convicts employed under these various systems in 
1886 and the value of the goods they produced were as 
follows: 


= be Free 
ee on- |Laborers oa 
SYSTEM. ro Res Value, 
placed. 
) ONE Senet 

Public account system.! 14,827 10,571 $4,086,637.87 
Contract system........ | 15,670 11,443 18,096,245.74 
Piece-price system .....| 5,676 3,086 24379) 180. 52 
Lease S¥SHEMD © ..cwcaees Qy log 09534 4,191,935.00 

Total BOG Cat Se ee 45)277 | 35,534 | $28,753,999.13 


We now come to the definite question how 
convicts can be best employed with the least 
minimum of injury to outside labor. On this 
the report says in substance, first, that in some 
way the convict must be made to labor. To 
abolish convict labor would either make the con- 
victs insane, or if they escaped this fate, have 
them go from the prison more demoralized and 
vicious than ever, to demoralize and render 
vicious those with whom they came in contact. 
(See Penotocy.) The report then considers vari- 
ous propositions that have been made for meet- 
ing the difficulty. 

1. The establishment of a penal colony: This, 
Says the report, “is often advocated as an effective 
plan for removing criminals from society, and for sup- 
porting them in such a way that no competition what- 
ever could arise from their being employed in pro- 
ductive labor. The suggestion is predicated upon a 
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constitutional amendment, to be adopted, of course, by 
the States, giving to the Federal Congress power to 
regulate police matters. This sugges- 
tion, therefore, cannot be entertained as 
a practical plan, for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the separate States of 
the Union will take the course necessary 
for its adoption, and the States as in- 
dividuals cannot adopt any such plan, 
because of the small proportions of the prison pop- 
ulation of each State. he penal colony plan has 
been abandoned by some nations that had iaiocied it. 
(See PENOLOGY, section Exgland.) Moreover, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the moral sentiment of 
the nation will ever permit the herding of criminals in 
any section of. the land, whether in Alaska or on any 
of the islands within the jurisdiction of the United 
States; for the establishment of a penal colony would 
entail upon a single community all the evil results now 
seen to accrue from hereditary taint. Neither the 
prison reformer nor the producer, whether employer 
or employed, can afford to increase the opportunities 
for | pegpesaes 3 the criminal classes. 

“2. The employment of prisoners upon public works 
and ways.—The adoption of this plan would not avoid 
competition in labor, but it would completely remove 
any real or supposed competition in prices—that is, it 
would not affect the products of manufactures. 

“This proposition is warmly advocated both by manu- 
facturers and by working men. It is plausible and 
somewhat seductive. It removes the actual competition 
from one realm to another. By indus- 
trial labor in the prisons the contractor 
competes with products of industries 
in price and sale. The manufacturer 
has his goods to sell, and his operatives 
their labor; and both desire to keep 
prices up. In transferring prison labor 
to public works, the State would not compete with the 
price of artisans’ or laborers’ work, but with the work 
itself. The brick and stone-masons, the carpenters 
and painters, the hodcarriers and tenders, would not 
find the price of their labor affected to any material 
extent, but would find the market for that labor oc- 
cupied to the extent of the works in process of con- 
struction. 

“Tt has been suggested that the State might engage 
in some work that would not be performed unless by 
convicts, such as macadamizing the roads of the whole 
State. This would necessitate one of two things— 
either the preparation of stone at the prisons, involv- 
ing the transportation to the prison from the source of 
supply and from the prison to the place for use, or the 
mobilization of the convicts at the points not only of 
supply, but of consumption, involving a heavy ex- 
pense for guard duty and confinement.” 

Such work would be costly work to the State. .This 
is, perhaps, of no particular consequence, as the con- 
victs must be supported in some way, but at best the 
plan offers a mere pe sete shifting the burden from 
skilled to unskilled labor, and would result in aggra- 
vating many of the evils which grow out of the em- 
ployment of convicts. It would seem fairer to distrib- 
ute the work of the convicts among different trades 
than to concentrate all their work upon publicimprove- 
ments, and thus compete mainly with one form of 
labor alone. r ; 5 

“3. The employment of convicts in manufacturing 
goods for Government.—lf our State governments sup- 
ported large bodies of troops and the Federal Govern- 
ment had a large standing army the plan might have 
some force in it, altho in some European countries, 
where the consumption of goods of the coarser grades, 
such as shoesand army clothing, camp equipage, har- 
nesses, etc., is very large, the plan has not been made to 
work very successfully, on account of the objections of 
army officers to the manufacture in prisons of the 
goods they require for the equipment of their forces, 
the objections arising, not only on account of the 
quality and make of the goods, but on account of the 
impracticability of massing a force in any way so as 
to supply goods — emergencies. The experience of 
these countries, however, is worth but little in the 
United States, for the same conditions do not exist. 
If each State should supply all its wants, so far as the 
kinds of goods that are usually made in prisons are 
concerned, the result would be the employment of but 
avery small fraction of the convicts of the State. In 
Illinois this amount of employment could have been 
utilized last year to the extent of less than $50,000, and 
this isa fair specimen of the demands of other States. 
Itis urged, however, that the United States Govern- 
ment requires supplies sufficient to warrant the con- 
stant, or nearly constant, employment of the convicts 
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of the different States under contracts which might be 
made by the heads of departments requiring the 
goods. An examination of these wants shows that the 
entire expenditures of all the executive dapartments 
of the United States Government for furniture, cloth- 
ing, mail-bags, harnesses, wagons, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery equipments, clothing for the Indian ser- 
vice, etc., and for such other things as are now made 
in the different prisons of the various States, for the 
fiscal pany ending June 30, 1886, amounted to a sum little 
less than $4,000,000, while the total product of the 
prisons of the country amounted for that year sub- 
stantially to $29,000,000. This answers the suggestion 
completely. If it could be adopted, however, com- 
petition in the wages of labor and in the price of 
goods would be avoided, altho the individual concerns 
now manufacturing the goods used by the Govern- 
ment would lose that much trade, which would also 
result in the loss of so much labor.” 

4. The exportation of the-products of convict labor is 
sometimes suggested as asolution of the whole prob- 
lem. Itis not easy to see how the exportation of the 
—— of the prisons of the country can be made, 

or there is no demand for such products at all pro- 
portioned to the need, and the same objection may be 
made to the counter proposition to prohibit the sale of 
convict-made goods outside of the State in which they 
are manufactured. If this could be done by establish- 
ing custom houses on the borders of each State (an 
impossible and undesirable step),there would be no 
such demand for prison-made goods as would prevent 
their coming into direct competition with outside 
labor. It would thus utterly fail of solving the prob- 
lem how to avoid competing with outside labor. 

“s. Convict-made goods to be stamped ‘ prison-made’ is 
a suggestion very frequently offered, either as a partial 
or asa full remedy inthe case. In the majority of in- 
stances this would defeat the very ob- 
jects for which the suggestion is prof- 
fered, for, as a rule, prison-made goods Convict-made 
do not sustain the character for quality Good 
and faithftilness of manufacture belong- o0ds 
ing to the products of free labor, and if Stamped. 
all convict-made goods were stamped in 
accordance with the suggestion, the 
competition in prices and sales would simply be inten- 
sified. The carrying out of the plan would, however, 
make a general boycott of prison-made goods ver 
easy of accomplishment. The laws of some States al- 
ready compel such marking, and with curious results, 
In one State, where some of the convicts are employed 
in making cigars, the boxes are stamped ‘ Prison- 
made,’ or whatever the law demands; but over this 
stamp the internal-revenue stamp of the United States 
is placed ; so, while the law of the State is complied 
with, the sale of the goods meets with no interference 
by the law. In another locality a certain prison has a 
reputation of making most excellent goods in a certain 
line, and these goods stand so high in the market that 
outside manufacturers have been known to stamp the 
products of their free shops ‘Prison-made.’ This 
plan would only result ina palliation of some forms 
of the difficulties and an aggravation of others. : 

“6. The payment of wages to convicts.—Some sincere 
friends of labor suggest that State governments pay to 
prisoners for their labor wages equivalent to those paid 
outside labor for the same quantity of 
work performed or amount of goods 


roduced, and then sell the products 
Ee the open market, charging the pris- Payment of 
oners for their maintenance, andleaving Wages. 


any surplus which might accrue over 

such charge in the hands of the pris- 

oners. On the face of it this suggestion is exceed- 
ingly attractive in some ways. If it were practicable, 
it would lead the prisoners to an ambitious discharge 
of their duties, and would invest the product with a 
cost for labor and material equal to goods produced 
outside prison walls. An examination of the facts re- 
lating to income and expenses, however, dissipates the 
attractive elements of such a pase and reduces it to 
the impracticable, for, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of prison labor, as exhibited in the con- 
tract system, the average income from such labor 
pays but 65 per cent. of the running expenses of the 
prisons of the country. Of course, if the prisoners were 
paid wages equivalent to those paid outside,the income 
from labor would be greater, provided the goods could 
be sold. The result financially, however, would prob- 
ably be that the State would pay the convicts for their 
labor and have to take back all such wages for main- 
tenance, and draw on the treasury through appropria- 
tions for deficiencies. This becomes significantly 
true by an examination of the table on income and 
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expenses, so far as overtime work is concerned, Of 
course, overtime work is allowed in but few institu- 
tions, but in those wherein it is allowed the amount is 
not sufficient to create much hope that the convicts 
could earn enough with safety to the State for each 
man to pay his share of the running expenses of the 
institution in which he lived. The suggestion is 
worthy, however, of most serious consideration and 
study. It is apparently new, and it would be interest- 
ing to have some institution make the experiment.” 

7. The reduction of hours of labor in prisons is a sug- 
gestion often made as one calculated to reduce the 
output of prisons, and thereby the amount of competi- 
tion from the sale of products ; but while this might be 
wise, it would be a very partial remedy of the difficul- 
ties complained of, since outside industries are moving 
toward the eight-hour day. ; 

8. Diversified industries.—This is a plan prominently 
presented, and would meet the problem by scattering 
the competition over as many trades as possible, and 

therefore reducing the evil in any one 

trade to a ee ee One cigar peel 

: : however, is that great diversity of labor 

Diversified in prison is not practicable, except by 

Industries, the possession of such diversified plant 

as is almost impossible in ordinary 

prisons. States have often limited by 

law the number of prisoners to be employed in any 

one industry ; but even a small number in any indus- 

try may lower the wagesin that industry. Moreover, 

however scattered, the total number of persons dis- 

placed PY prison labor may be the same, altho not so 
noticeable as when concentrated in one trade. 

““o. The utilization of convicts upon farms.—This plan 
would cover, if adopted, but a limited field. In some 
of the great farming States, and in the South, it might 
be practicable, temporarily. The advantages of such 
a plan have been well stated by Governor Gordon, of 
Georgia, his reasons for recommending it being as fol- 
lows; 

“Tt would at once eliminate from our penitentiary 
system the serious objections to the old plan of close 
confinement, and the equally grave objections to the 
present plan of leasing. 

“Tt would confine the convicts thus employed to such 
labor as would least compete with the honest labor of 
the State. 

. “Tt would place the State in direct and full control of 
its prisoners. 

“Tt would restore to the State the full power to en- 
force the exact punishment imposed by the courts. 

“It would place upon the State the just responsibility 
for guarding the health of the convicts, and would con- 
fine them to the most healthful employments. 

“Tt would enable the State to separate them at all 
times according to classes, conditions, sexes, and fitness 
for different kinds of labor, and to institute methods 
for reformation with greater promise of success. 

“Tt would make such portion of the penitentiary at 
least self-sustaining, I think, and, with proper manage- 
ment, might cause it to yield a larger net revenue, per 
capita, than that now derived from leasing. 

“The adoption of this plan would ina very few years 
arouse the farming population of the country, and the 
opposition to convict farm labor would be greater than 
any which now exists against the employment of con- 
victs in mechanical pursuits; but as a temporary mat- 
ter, and in some favorable localities, it offers great 
advantages. Certainly, it would be well in all States 
to carry on small farms with prisons, the work to be 
done by convicts, and the products to be used for the 
prison itself, but not to enter the market. 

“to. Hand-labor under the public-account system.— 
This plan offers many advantages over any other that 
has been suggested tothe Bureau. It involves the car- 

rying on of the industries of a prison for 
the benefit of the State, but without the 
Hand-Labor, use of power machinery, tools and hand- 
machines only being allowed, the goods 
to be made to consist of such articles as 
boots and shoes, the coarse woolen and cotten cloths 
needed for the institution or for sale to other institu- 
tions, harnesses and saddlery, and many other goods 
now made by machinery or not now made at all in 
prisons. With such a plan in vogue throughout the 
United States, or inthe majority of the States, there 
could be no complaint as to the effect of convict labor 
upon the rates of wages or upon the sale of goods, 
either am price or in quantity. The convicts could be 
employed under the direction and supervision entirel 
of the prison officers. None of the objections or diead. 
vantages arising under the contract system, or the 
piece-price modification thereof, or under the public- 
account system with power machinery, can be raised 
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against this plan. The adoption of it would leave the 
State free to undertake the very best and most humane 
efforts for the reformation of prisoners.” 

It would be anexpensive plan, but would reform the 
convict and reduce competition to a minimum, Says 
the report: i s 

“The objection as to expense is not one of sufficient 
importance to merit very serious consideration. An 
objection, however, is raised, which comes closer to 
the prisoner himself, and that is that if this plan should 
be adopted, he goes out of the prison unfitted to take 

art in the industries as they are now carried on—that 
is, with power machinery. Is this objection valid? In 
the first place, it is seldom that a discharged convict 
enters the trade or the calling which he practised while 
in a prison, as they are at present conducted. If he 
works at boots and shoes in the prison, he runs a peg- 
ging machine, or a stitching machine, or a skiving ma- 
chine, or a heeling machine, and if the objection is 
valid, when he goes he is limited to running that par- 
ticular machine, except in this, that any man, skilled 
in the running of any machine, can easily run any 
other machine to a certain extent; but suppose he 
learns in the prison the whole trade of shoemaking, 
from cutting the stock to polishing the edges, is he at 
a disadvantage when he leaves? His chances of earn- 
ing a living asa cobbler, where he works on his own 
responsibility and by himself, are greater than if he 
depended on getting into a great shoe factory. If 
he learns to run a hand-loom in weaving flannel or 
cotton cloth, is he thereby deprived of any advantage 
when he leaves the prison walls? He is better fitted to 
enter a cotton factory or woolen mill than if he had 
not had that experience, and far better fitted than the 
thousands who have been imported to engage in such 
work. If he is employed in making harnesses, which 
is almost entirely hand-work, he has a profitable trade 
when he leaves the prison. Andso in almost any other 
direction. The convict who has spent his term of sen- 
tence on hand-made goods is, to say the least, as well 
qualified to earn his living when released as if he had 
been employed with the aid of power machinery. So 
this objection has no real vital elements in it, or any 
elements of sufficient vitality to prevent the adoption 
of the plan. 

“Does not this plan offer the best peace oppor- 
tunities for the technical education of convicts in all 
the various uses of tools, both in wood and metal 
working? 

‘Suppose such a system, then, could be adopted, and 
the evidence shows that the system, on the whole 
offers the best features of any that has been suggested 
to the Bureau, how can it be made to 
prevail in this country, where there are 
48 distinct State or territorial govern- 
ments? The system has this peculiar 
quality in it, that each State ae adopt 
it without concerted action, altho the 
advantages to be gained by individual adoption would 
be small compared with those to be gained by its 
general adoption; but whatever plan is adopted must 
be adopted by the States individually. No plan for 
general adoption can be suggested except one to be 
enforced by the United States Congress under the 
rights to be granted it through aconstitutional amend- 
ment. If one State, however, adopts a plan, and that 
plan proves fairly successful, the other States will 
wheel into line. ee 

“The plans which have been treated comprehend 
the majority of those which have been suggested to 
the Bureau, or which have, as already stated, been 
observed as coming from those who have investigated 
the subject of convict labor. It is clear to the mind 
of the writer that the facts sustain the complaints 
against the contract system to a sufficient degree to 
make it an objectionable system, but they also show— 

“That such system, however, is the most profitable ; 

“That most of the plans offered simply shift the 
burden from one class in the community to another, 
but that with one exception they do not provide for 
the support of prisons by the Hpi eople ; and 

“That the only plan offered hice does accomplish, 
or approximately accomplish this, is that involving the 
employment of convicts under the public-account 
system without the use of power machinery. 

“There are other considerations, however, in regard 
to this whole question, which are quite as important as 
the method of employment, but which affect the re- 
sults of employment. It is of far more consequence to 
the working man of this country to reduce crime, and 
consequently the number of criminals, than it is to 
adopt this or that system of labor; but if there can be 
adopted a satisfactory system of labor and a con- 
temporaneous reduction of the number of criminals, 
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the highest possible results will have been reached. 
Labor is more thoroughly interested in securing the 
absence of crime and of the criminal than in the ques- 
tion as to how the criminal shall be employed. wn 

“The true interests of the working men demand as 
much the study, by themselves and their leaders, of 
rigid and practical moral Neeson as the study of 
economic matters. As already intimated, convict labor 

_is of no great account compared with the 
crime itself, and to avoid the presence of crime its 
commission must be prevented. It is not enough to 
shut up criminals, and the tendency to lessen terms of 
imprisonment has not been salutary. . . . 

“So, the convict-labor question involves not only the 
system of work under which the convict shall be em- 
ployed, but the higher consideration of a more states- 
manlike treatment of the question of crime itself than 
has yet prevailed.” (See PENOLOGY ; CRIMINOLOGY.) 

_So far the report. It may be added that the objec- 
tion to the various proposals for meeting the convict- 
labor problem always turns upon and implies the 

difficulty of outside labor in securing 
well-paid work. Provided that outside 
labor were treated ée¢ter,there would 
be no objection on the part of working 
men to treating the convict in any way 
that might seem best for his or the com- 
3 munity’s advantage. What working 
men object to is letting convicts earn their support or 
reformation at the expense of outside labor. They 
object to having convicts better treated than free 
laborers. Even the plan favored in the above report 
of the employing of convicts under the public-account 
system at hand work would, the report says, graduate 
the convicts in a condition much better fitted to earn 
their own living than many honest laborers. Even to- 
day many laborers commit crime in order to be 
imprisoned. It is exceedingly questionable, then, 
whether the problem is not to improve the condition 
and opportunities of outside labor, and fien toapproach 
the convict-labor problem. Socialists would have the 

State provide all with well-paid work, and maintain 

that crime would, in the first place, largely disappear, 
and, secondly, could then be wisely handied. Whether 
this be so or not must be discussed in the articles So- 

CIALISM and UNEMPLOYMENT; but this side of the case 

must not be forgotten in treating the convict-labor 
question. 

References: See the Report of the United States 

Commission of Labor for 1880; also PENOLOGY and 

CRIMINOLOGY for further references. 


COOKING SCHOOLS.—Schools for the 
teaching of cooking have been established in 
England many years. As early.as 1863 Mrs. 
Mitchell opened a school of cookery at 111 Great 
Portland Street, London. By 1876 there wasa 
Northern union of schools of cookery in Eng- 
land, which included many training schools, 
and has supplied teachers for all the world. The 
schools of Glasgow, Liverpool, and South Ken- 
sington have taken the lead. Cooking is now 
being introduced into the English board schools 
as well as others. France and Belgium have 
also followed suit, usually teaching laundry 
work in connection with cookery. 

In the United States instruction in cookery 
was first given to public school children under 
the auspices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in 1880, but private schools were 
established before this. In 1872 Juliet Corson 
was made secretary of the Free Training School 
for Women, and devoted herself to the study of 
healthy and economical dietetics. In 1876 she 
established the New York School of Cookery. 
In 1877 Maria Parloa lectured on cooking in 
Boston, and opened a school. She also gave 
classes and lectures at various seminaries and in 
evening schools. In 1882 she opened her own 
school in New York. In 1883 the North Ben- 
net Street Industrial School, in Boston, estab- 
lished teaching in cooking for classes from the 
public schools. In 1885 Mrs. Hemenway estab- 
lished a vacation cookery school, and in the fall 
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it was accepted by the school committee as Bos- 
ton School Kitchen No. 1. In 1888 the city as- 
sumed charge of it, and soon established other 
similar schools. Mrs. Hemenway also estab- 
lished a normal school in cooking. The exami- 
nations require a grammar school education and 
special acquirements in domestic and household 
economy, in the principles and processes of cook- 
ing in chemistry and physiology as applied to 
cookery. Under the name of the New England 
Kitchen, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs, Mary H. Abel, has worked care- 
ful and valuable experiments, and other experi- 
ment stations have been started in the United 
States, following somewhat the theories of nutri- 
tion and of food values expounded in recent 
years by Vait and the physiologists of the 
Munich school. Most women’s colleges, many 
Western agricultural colleges, the Drexel Insti- 
tute, in Philadelphia, and the Pratt Institute, in 
Brooklyn, give courses in domestic science. 
References: Report of Massachusetts Commiéssion on 


Industrial Education, 1893. See also article HOUSE- 
HOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


COOPER, PETER, was born in New York 
City, February 12,1791. The son of a hatter, 
he received a meager education, and entered 
the trade of carriage-making. He gradually, 
however, took up one enterprise after another, 
with continuous success. In 1830 he estab- 
lished the Canton Iron Works, at Canton, Md., 
where he constructed from his own designs the 
first locomotives ever made in the United 
States. Soon after he established a rolling and 
wire-mill in New York. In 1845 he moved it 
to Trenton, and made it the largest rolling-mill 
of the day in the United States. He built three 
blast furnaces in Phillipsburg, and conducted 
other similar enterprises. He was one of the 
chief supporters of the laying of the Atlantic 
cable and other important enterprises. Deeply 
interested in the free education of the industrial 
classes, he gave the money for and laid the 
corner-stone of the Cooper Union in 1854, and 
saw its completion in 1859, to he ‘‘ forever de- 
voted to the instruction and improvement of 
the inhabitants of the United States in practical 
science and art.’’ He gave $200,000 as an en- 
dowment during his life, and $100,000 by his 
will. The original cost when he conveyed it to 
the trustees was $630,000. In 1876 Mr. Cooper 
was candidate for the Presidency of the Green- 
back (g.v.) or National Independent Party, and 
received some 100,000 votes. He died in New 
York City, April 4, 1883. He published /deas 
for a Science of Good Government, in Ad- 
dresses, Letters, and Articles on a Strictly 
National Currency, Tariff, and Civil Service 
(New York, 1883). 


COOPER, THOMAS, born in Leicester, 
England, March, 1805 ; died in Lincoln, July 15, 
1892. ‘The son of a poor widow, he learned the 
shoemaker’s trade. At the age of 23 he opened 
a schoolin Lincoln, and a year later became a 
Wesleyan Methodist local preacher. In 1839 he 
went to London to engage in journalism, but 
finding little success, he later returned to Leices- 
ter and joined the Chartists. He published a 
newspaper in their interests, and was nominated 
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for Parliament. He addressed many meetings, 
and aroused great excitement. A riot occurred 
at Hanley after he left ; at Manchester military 
guards were placed in the street. He was ar- 
rested and taken back to Staffordshire on a 
charge of arson in connection with the Hanley 
riot, but he proved that he was not there when 
the offense was committed. He was then ar- 
raigned for conspiracy and sedition and tried 
before Sir Thomas Erskine, March, 1843. He 
defended himself eloquently, but was con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment in Stafford 
jail, during which time he wrote the greater 
part of an epic, the Purgatory of Sutczides, 
dealing with the social and religious questions 
of the age. After his release he wrote several 
other books of poetry and prose. He joined 
Mazzini’s International League, but took no 
part in the Chartist agitation of 1848 on account 
of differences with O’Connor. He lectured on 
political and historical subjects. Having been 
a sceptic for 10 years and a follower of Strauss 
in 1855, he changed his views and lectured 
against atheism. In 1859 he became a Baptist 
preacher. Later his health broke down, and 
W. E. Forster and Samuel Morley obtained for 
him a small annuity. In 1882 he published his 
autobiography. 


COOPERATION.—We consider this stub- 
ject in this article under five heads: I. Defini- 
tion ; II. Varieties of Cooperation ; III. History 
and Statistics of Cooperation in England and 
her Colonies, France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and the 
United States; IV. Methods of Cooperation ; 
V. Arguments for and Objections to Coopera- 
tion. 

We commence with 

I. DEFINITION. 

Cooperation (from Latin co and operare, to 
work together) is used specifically in social 
science for the voluntary union of persons, in 
joint production, distribution, purchase, or con- 
sumption, apart from government, on equitable 
principles and for their mutual benefit. Such 
is, perhaps, a fightly exclusive and inclusive 
definition. Yet it must be admitted that the 
word is used by good authority both in a larger 
and a narrower sense. 


ent s6 J. Holyoake, for example, defines it as “the 
concert of many for compassing advantages impossible 
to be reached by one, in order that the gain may be 
fairly shared by all concerned in its attainment” 
(Aitstory of Cooperation, vol.i. p. 68). But this defini- 
tion is obviously too broad. ‘This definition would 
include the State, socialism, communism, every trades- 
union, almost every church, society, trust, monopoly, 
or combination of any kind. To use words so loosely 
is to misuse them, even tho it be admitted at the same 
time that the essence of the cooperative idea does 
often lie deep in all concerted life, especially in the 
true State, the true church, the true trades-union. Yet 
cooperation is not socialism, communism, trades- 
unionism, or aught else but cooperation, and should 
not be confused with them, On the other hand, the 
word has been too narrowly used. It has been 
said to mean simply “the voluntary union of con- 
sumers or producers for the purchase or production of 
commodities and the division of profits on the basis of 
the amount purchased or produced by the coopera- 
tors.” But thisistoo narrow. It identifies one form 
of cooperation with cooperation itself. There are 
other forms. Each form of cooperation, indeed, is 
claimed by some to be the true form, but this claim 
cannot be allowed. The definition given above is be- 
lieved to be inclusive of all forms of cooperation and 
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exclusive of all else. We may therefore proceed to 
distinguish cooperation from various propositions 
which have been confused with it, and first from ordi- 
joint-stock enterprises. : 
ae Mr. E. V. Neale, the veteran cooperator: “It 
is not unimportant that cooperators should make 
clear to themselves in what the essential difference be- 
tween simple joint-stock enterprises and enterprises 
truly cooperative consists. The clear 
apprehension of this difference would, Y 
I believe, go far to remove the half- Not Joint- 
heartedness which checks the prog-  gtocekism. 
ress of cooperation from the indiffer- 
ence shown by too many cooperators to 
their own professed principles. ; A? 

“In a certain sense and to a_ certain extent all joint- 
stock companies are cooperative. The capitalists who 
form them club their resources for some common pur- 
pose; they choose the managers of the concern by 
common acts; they share together the profits; they 
bear together the losses of their venture. Why, then, 
are they not truly entitled to be ealled cooperators ? 
Because all these acts, according to the common con- 
stitution of joint-stock companies, are done simply 
from the desire of the parties who do them to promote 
their own immediate advantage. _ . r 

“No doubt joint-stock companies, 7.¢., companies 
registered under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 
might be formed for a purpose of a far higher char- 
acter. Ideal with these companies only in the char- 
acter which they commonly assume ; in which they 
continually enter into an injurious competition with 
cooperative enterprises. And Isay this is the essen- 
tial distinction between the two. Joint-stock com- 
panies are trading corporations, established to carry 
on business for the benefit of those who set them up, 
by means of any contracts which the recognized rules 
of justice, enforced by courts of law, permit. Cooper- 
ative societies are trading corporations, forme to 
carry on business in accordance with principles of 
justice more perfect than those-now enforced by courts 
of law; principles voluntarily adopted by their 
founders, who resolve to seek their own advantage 
only through and in subordination to these principles, 
and would regard the proposal to depart from them, in 
order to gain some greater advantage for themselves, 
asa bribe to wrong-doing. In this higher aim the 
true strength of cooperation, its inner strength, con- 
sists.” 

Again, cooperation must be distinguished from so- 
cialism, communism, and all similar theories. Socialism 
and communism attempt cooperative life in a// its in- 
dustrial aspects. Cooperation admits of persons 


uniting only for cerfaiz industrial ends. Communism 
contemplates communal colonies or 

Separate communes; socialism aims at 

the development of cooperative life by Not 

the whole community, the town, the Socialism. 


city, the State, the nation. Cooperation 
differs from both in allowing a few in- 
dividuals in a community, without leaving their homes 
or social environments, to unite for special cooperative 
purposes. Cooperation springs from individuals, so- 
cialism from the natural or geographical unity of a 
community. Socialism gives prominence to political 
methods. ite ice per se makes little or no use of 
political life. The distinction thus between coopera- 
tion, on the one hand, and socialism and communism, on 
the other, is marked. And yet it must be pointed out 


that the two ideas are by no means inconsistent. The 


distinction lies more in the methods than in the aims, 
and even the methods may be united, altho not blended. 
The Belgian socialists, for example, have developed a 
strong cooperative movement. It were doubtless well, 
whenever possible, if all socialists and cooperators 
should work together. There is no reason in their 
aims why they should not. Asa matter of fact, most 
socialists do theoretically believe in coo eration, only 
considering it unpractical on a small scale, while most 
cooperators believe their movement to be an education 
toward and preparation for the true socialism, in a 
cooperative state, a cooperative commonwealth, a co- 
operative civilization. 

Still more carefully must cooperation and profit- 
sharing be distinguished, for tho in some aspects 
similar, they are in reality in economic and ethical 
principles ealeey distinct. Coopera- 
tion is a union of consumers or pro- 


ducers for their common benefit. ee 
_ Profit-sharing (see PROFIT-SHARING) ee’ Frei 
is simply the employee sharing beyond sharing, 


his wages to some greater or less extent 
in the profits of his employer. Cooperation starts with 
the worker, Profit-sharing starts with the employer, 


i os. 


_ Cooperation. 
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Cooperation gives the worker a voice in the man- 
agement. Profit-sharing is the employer giving his 
employee no voice in the management, but simply a 
slight interest in the profits. Cooperation is fraternal. 
Profit-sharing is paternal. Cooperation tends to de- 
velop the individual worker by giving him ashare inthe 
oy eget Profit-sharing gives him a little interest 
in the business, but with no general responsibility. Co- 
operation thus immediately aims higher, and is more 
difficult to put in successful operation. It comes into 
competition with gigaditic private combinations and 
corporations. Profit-sharing, tho temporartly not aim- 
ing so nigh, claims to be more practical in preparing 
the way for eventual cooperation, and in not antago- 
nizing great corporations, but rather in carrying into 
these very corporations the principles of equity and 
fraternity and generosity. hich, then, is to be pre- 
ferred will depend largely on the temper and character 
of the parties concerned in the given case ; Wwe are here 
concerned simply with pointing out the difference. 


II, Varieties oF CoopERATION. 


Cooperation may be divided into at least three 
distinct kinds, and these, it must be remem- 
bered, are capable of subdivision into an almost 
infinite number of methods and combination of 
methods in carrying on cooperation. We may, 
however, indicate three general classes, leaving 
the history and argument to suggest the sub- 
divisions. The three classes are : 

1. Societies of distribution or consumption, 
where consumers unite to bring together or to 
maintain together stores of goods where mem- 
bers can buy at a cheaper rate, or with some 
advantage to themselves. Such are cooperative 
stores, wholesale, retail, etc. 

2. Societies of production, where producers 
combine to gain the advantage of combination 
in production, and to sell the collective or indi- 
vidual work. Such cooperators are their own 
capitalists. They may cooperate in manufactur- 
ing, or in agriculture, or in any department of 
production. 

3. Societies of credit or banking, where ac- 
counts of credit are opened with the members, 
and loans advanced to the members at favorable 
terms on fair securities. Such societies, in nu- 
merous modifications, as cooperative banks, 
friendly societies, burial societies, building so- 
cieties, etc., exist in most cities. Owing, how- 
ever, to these societies being in many ways dif- 
ferent from the other kinds of cooperation, we 
shall consider them in articles by themselves 
under their separate heads. (See BumLDING So- 
CIETIES ; COOPERATIVE BANKS, etc.) 

Between these various classes of cooperation 
it is necessary carefully to distinguish, for one 
class is often perfectly practical when the other 
isnot. Distributive cooperation has been large- 
ly successful, but was not the first attempted, 
and is by many severely criticised. Productive 
cooperation was first attempted, and is unques- 
tionably the highest kind, but not unnaturally 
has met the least success. Credit cooperation 
has been the most successful, but as being near- 
est to ordinary business methods and least de- 
veloping the principle of cooperation is by many 
not considered true cooperation. 

The respective merits of these various kinds 
of cooperation will be best considered after 


studying 
Ill. THe History oF CoopPERATION. 


We notice first the beginnings of cooperation, 
and then consider it in the principal leading 
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countries where it has been developed. For its 
beginnings we quite from George J. Holyoake, 
the eminent author of the Hzs¢ory of Coopera- 
tion in England: 

Writing in the tortnightly Review (August, 
1887), he tells us that cooperation dates from 
the latter portion of the last century. 


“Ambelakia,” he says, “was almost a cooperative 

town, as may be read in David Urquhart’s Turkey and 
2ts Resources. So vast a municipal partnership on in- 
dustry has never existed since. The fishers on the 
Cornish coast carried out cooperation on the sea, and 
the miners of Cumberland dug ore on the principle of 
sharing the profits. The plan has been productive 
of contentment and advantage. Gruyéreis a coopera- 
tive cheese, being formerly made in the 
Jura Mountains, where the profits were 
ass ogee bal pc a the neers In Early 
1777, aS Dr. Langford relates in his Cev- ion, 
tury of Birmingham Life, the tailors of ied td 
that enterprising town set up a coopera- 
tive workshop, which is the earliest in English record. 
- . . Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, who 
established at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, the first 
known cooperative store; while Count Rumford 
and Sir Thomas Bernard published in 1795, and for 
many years after, plans of cooperative and social life, 
far exceeding in variety and thoroughness any in the 
minds of persons now living.” 

“The only apostle of the social state in England,” 
continues Mr. Holyoake, ‘at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was Robert Owen, and to him we owe the cooper- 
ation of to-day. With him it took the shape of a 
despotism of philanthropy. Lord Sidmouth and the 
Duke of Kent gave him their personal influence to 
advance his views. Mr. Owen carried into practical 
use his ideas in his New Lanark Mills for educating 
his work-people, and with a success that has had no 
imitators except Godin, of Guise, whose Palace of In- 
dustry is known throughout civilization. Jeremy 
Bentham, who held shares in New Lanark, said it was 
the only investment he had made that paid him. It 
was here that Mr. Owen set up a cooperative store on 
the primitive plan of buying goods and provisions at 
wholesale | selling them to the working men’s 
families at cost price. 

“The benefit which the Lanark weavers enjoyed was 
soon noised abroad, and clever workmen elsewhere 
began to form stores to supply their families in the 
same way. The earliest instance of this is the Eco- 
nomical Society of Sheerness, commenced in 1816, and - 
which is still doing business in the same premises 
and also in adjacent ones lately erected. Its rules 
stated that its object was ‘to supply the members 
with wheaten bread and flour and butchers’ meat.’ 
The great war had long deprived them of both, and 
this society was commenced by intelligent dockyard- 
workmen, who, altho better paid than ordinary work- 
men, were yet subject to privations. . ... 

“Cooperation was also put to use on the Sussex coast, 
where Lady Noel Byron aided it, in order that the 
savings of the store might assist poor men in the way 
of self-employment, by keeping market gardens, and 
setting up tailors’, shoemakers’, and carpenters’ shops. 
The desire of workmen to become their own masters, 
and the double prospect of independence and profit, 
spread the idea over the country as a new religion of 
industry. The cooperative stores now changed their 
plan. They sold retail at shop charges, and saved the 
difference between retail and cost price as a fund with 
which to commence cooperative workshops. By 1830 
from 300 to 400 cooperative stores had been set up in 
England. There are records of 250 societies, distribu- 
tive and productive, existing at that period, cited in 
the History of Cooperation.” f 

Such is Mr. Holyoake’s review of the early history of 
cooperation. Yet the real history of cooperation does 
not commence until 1844 in 


ENGLAND. 


England is the classic home as the birthplace of 
cooperation asa practical movement. Its beginnings 
here we have seen. But the eirly movement died 
away. 

It phoald not be forgotten that cooperation received 
its first practical solution at the hands of the few poor 
weavers of Rochdale, in North England, who saved up 
a few shillings, afterward investing them ina bag of 
flour, which they distributed among themselves at cost 
price, It was this humble enterprise which marked 
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the beginning of the great Rochdale system, that now 
counts its establishments by thousands, its invest- 
ments and profits by millions of pounds sterling, and 
takes its name from those poor weavers, the Rochdale 


i s. ril 25, 1844, the day when this society 
Sree per ecunceuded work, is a red-letter day in 
the history of cooperation. 

Rochdale When their society began it only had 28 
Pioneers, ™members—28 of funds—and the first 


year made no profit. In its second year 

it had 74 members, £181 in funds, £710 of 
business, and made toad profit, 2}¢ per cent. of which 
was used as a fund for education. In 1876 its members 
were 8892, its funds were £254,000, its year’s business ex- 
ceeded £305,000, its profits were more than £50,500. Its 
profits have since been greater, tho, from causes it 
would be a digression to explain, they are now less. 
(For details, see ROCHDALE PIONEERS.) 

The methods of the Rochdale and other early stores 
were very simple, as the following early account will 
show. ‘The societies have a publicstore, where goods 
are sold even to those who are not members. The 
condition of membership is the payment of a few 
pence, At certain intervals, further payments of a few 
pence are required from the new member (in most 
cases 244 pence a week, or 10 pence a month), until their 
aggregate, together with the interest and dividends 
placed to his credit, amount to the prescribed mini- 
mum share inthe undertaking. The sum in Rochdale 
was at first £4 ($19.36), afterward £5 ($24.30); in Man- 
chester, however, only £1 ($4.84). Each member has 
the privilege of letting his share increase to £100 ($484) ; 
altho, in case of an excess of capital, the society can 
diminish the amount. Each member can, after pre- 
vious notice, demand that his share, over and above 
the minimum share, be paid back to him, after an in- 
terval varying according tothe amount ; the minimum 
share itself, however, is not paid back to the member 
when he resigns, but may, with the approval of the so- 
ciety, be carried over to the credit of another, who 
thus becomes himself a member. 

‘A distribution of the net profits is made quarterly. 
After an interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
has been deducted from the shares of the members, 
and 2% per cent. of the profits have been applied to the 
educational fund, the balance is placed to the credit 
of the members, in proportion to the purchases that 
each has made at the store during the preceding 
three months. The members are liable for no losses 
beyond the value of their respective shares. This 
right of allotment is governed by a special statute of 
August 7, 1862, which secures to the companies the 
same legal rights possessed by an individual. 

‘“‘Every month there is a general meeting, in which 
every member hasa vote. By this meeting, an Execu- 
tive Committee of 12 is elected to manage the business 
of the society for one year, which holds a weekly ses- 
sion. This is the gist of the rules of the English soci- 
eties, which differ only in minor particulars.’ ; 

In 1849 commenced the Christian Socialist movement 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice—the “Master,” Charles Kings- 
ley, Vansittart Neale, Thomas Hughes, and, above 

all, J. M. Ludlow, the real founder of the 


oe: movement, (For their general princi- 
Christian ples and the history of their movement, 
Socialists, see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) It is suffi- 


cient here to state that their efforts 

were important, not for the immediate 
results, since these were meager, but for the impetus 
they gave to the cooperative ideal, and to its ethical 
and enduring character. They started a society for 
aiding cooperative production, and as the result some 
cooperative tailorshops were begun. ‘These, however, 
either did not live or were merged in the larger Roch- 
dale movement. A more enduring result was the gain- 
ing by the Christian Socialist leaders successive im- 
provements in laws which gave cooperative stores legal 
protection, and enabled cooperators to become bank- 
ers, to hold Jand, and to increase their savings to £200} 
which last provision led to some stores becoming rich. 
through the prospect it opened to members to acquire 
houses. This legislation with the ethical principles 
they so brilliantly advocated was the real contribution 
of the Christian Socialists to cooperation, 

It is, however, the Rochdale movement that we must 
study to follow the real development of English co- 
operation. By 1856 the Pioneers hada capital of £12,- 
900, and sold not only articles of grocery, but bread, 
meat, and clothing, In 1855 they commenced coopera- 
tive production, first hiring a small room, in which 
they placed a few looms, the beginning of their co- 
operative cotton mills. It was a success, Says 


eer Fawcett (Manual of Polttical Economy, p. 
206) : y 
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“ Bncouraged by this first success, the promoters of 
the codeine duierauned to extend their operations, 
and part of a mill was accordingly rented. Their cap- 
ital at that time was about £5000, and the system of 
conducting the business was as simple as it was excel- 
lent. A dividend of 5 per cent. on capital was the 
first charge on profits. After this dividend had been 
secured, the Bowes pone se a 
vided into two equal shares. ne oO 
these shares cone given as an extra Growth of 
dividend on capital, and the other was Cooperation. 
distributed as a bonus among the 
laborers employed. Each Jaborer’s 
share of this bonus was proportioned to the aggregate 
amount of wages he had earned. The most therefore 
was given to those who worked with the greatest reg- 
ularity and the greatest skill; and as, in addition to 
this bonus, the wages current in the trade were paid 
it was natural that the best efforts of those employe 
were stimulated, and the most prudent operatives in 
the locality were powerfully attracted to an undertak- 
ing where their labor received an extra remunera- 
tion, and where they obtained a lucrative investment 
for their savings. The undertaking developed so rap- 
idly that soon a larger mill was required than any that 
could be rented. It was therefore resolved to build 
one: it was commenced in 1856, and_ completed in 1860, 
at a cost of £45,000. The mill was fitted with the best 
machinery and was complete in every respect. So 
confident were the workmen of the success of the 
scheme that the outlay involved in the erection of this 
mill did not exhaust the capital they were willing to 
invest, and accordingly a second mill was soon com- 
menced. These mills had scarcely time to get into full 
working when the breaking out of the civil war in 
America brought the cotton trade of Lancashire into a 
state of unprecedented depression. Long after many 
of the surrounding manufactories had been closed the 
cooperative mills courageously struggled on,” | 

Better times were awaiting them. Meanwhile, the 
success of their movement had created efforts at co- 
operation all over England, particularly at Manchester, 

alifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Newcastle, and Oldham. 
The last named became a cooperative town. ph Mr. 
E. B. Osborn, in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Polztical 
Economy : ‘The ‘Oldham Building and Manufacturing 
Society,’ the first of its kind registered under the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act, was founded in 1858: 
capital, £1000 in £5 shares. The promoters were mem- 
bers of the Oldham Industrial Cooperative Society. 
Calls on shares were to be 3a. weekly, and the di- 
rectors were paid 6d. a week for their services. Sev- 
eral months elapsed before all the shares were taken 
up,and alonger delay occurred before the society’s 
business, weaving, could begin. At the end of the 
first quarter’s working, a dividend of 7% per cent. was 
paid, but afterward the looms were run ata loss. The 
difficulty of disposing of the manufactured goods, dis- 
putes among the directors, and between the share- 
holders and non-shareholders employed by the com- 

any, and, above all, the unsuitability of the climate 
or weaving, led to this result. It became necessary to 
make a radical change in the scheme, and accordingly 
the promoters decided to increase the capital to £14,870, 
and build premises for cotton-carding and spinning. 
The engines were ‘christened’ in 1863, and under the 
new name of the ‘Sun Mill Company’ business was 
carried on through the period of the Cotton Famine 
bee oreek FAMINE) eventually with considerable 
profit.” 

The success of these somewhat numerous stores led 
to united effort. In 1863 the present Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited, was founded as the North of 
England Cooperative Wholesale Soci- 
ety, Limited. It confined itself at first 
to purchasing articles at wholesale price 
and selling them to cooperative soci- 
eties and companies, whether members 
or not, at a small profit, which was 
divided half yearly among all customer societies in 
proportion to their purchases, mere customers receiv- 
ing only half dividends, customer members whole. Its 
sales in 1865 (the first complete year of its working) 
were £120,754. In 1872 these had reached £1,153,132. In 
1872, however, the society began production, purchas- 
ing some buscuit works, and starting in Leicester a 
boot factory in 1873, then soap works in 1874, other boot 
works at Heckmondwike in 1880. Leather-currying 
was entered on in 1886, a woolen mill taken over in 1887. 
Cocoa works were opened in 1887, a ready-made cloth- 
ing department in 1888 (clothing having been already 
made up in two branches as an adjunct to the woolen 
cloth and drapery departments); a corn mill was 
opened in 1891, jam-making entered on in 1892, and a 
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printing department undertaken, besides building de- 
oer in_ the society’s three English branches— 

anchester, London, and Newcastle (there is also a 
branch at New York). In addition to these there isa 
shipping department, the society having quite a little 
fleet of itsown. During the quarter ending June 30, 
1894, the society purchased a factory at Leeds for the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing. 

Says Mr. J. M. Ludlow (Aélantic Monthly, January, 
1895), to whom we are indebted for these statistics: 
“The success of the society as a whole has been pro- 
digious. Its business in the distributive departments 
during the last quarter (ended June 30) was £2,272,946, 
or at the rate of upward of £9,000,000 a year, making it 
one of the largest commercial establishments in the 
world.” 

This society soon led to another. Says Mr. Ludlow: 
““The Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society was es- 
tablished in 1868. It entered upon production in 1880 
with a shirt factory, followed in the same year by a 
tailoring department (the two were united in 1888), by 
a cabinet factory in 1884, boot works in 188s, currying 
works in 1888, a slop factory in 1890, and 
a mantle factory in 1891. A printing 
office had been opened in 1887, to which 
business ruling and bookbinding were 
afterward added. Preserve-making and 
tobacco-cutting have also been entered 
on. Many of the productive departments have been 
grouped together on 12 acres of land at Shieldhall 
on the Clyde, about three miles from Glasgow. The 
requisite buildings have been put up by the building 
department of the society, as well as several of its 
warehouses ; and latterly a large flour mill at Chance- 
lot, near Leith—I believe the latest productive venture 
of the society—has been built by it. 

“The Scottish Wholesale Society has paid bonus to 
labor since November, 1870. The principle on which 
such bonus has been granted has varied, but by an 
alteration of rules made in 1892 bonus is credited to all 
employed at the same rate on wages as on purchases, 
half the bonus remaining on loan at 4 per cent.” 

In 1869 the first annual cooperative congress was held, 
and congresses have been held annually since. The 
present reports of these congresses cover over 200 large, 
closely printed, two-column pages, and give the latest 
information of the movement. Before these con- 
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gresses England's bishops and foremost preachers 
are invited to preach, and her ablest statesmen and 
leaders in social reform are eager to appear. The 
various cooperative societies, boards, and organiza- 
tions in England are now limitless. There is a cooper- 
ative union, which represents the federated coopera- 
tive industrial and provident societies, 

What it has done in the way of gaining legal advan- 
tages for cooperative societies may be summed up 
under two main heads. 

r. The mcor paran en of the societies, by which they 
have acquired the right of holding in 
their own name lands or buildings and 


roperty generally, and of suing and 
te oe Pa their own names, instead Legal 
. of being driven to employ trustees. Rights, 


2. The Industrial and Provident Soci- 
eties Act, 1876, which consolidated into 
one act the laws relating to these societies, and, among 
many smaller advantages too numerous to be mention- 
ed in detail, gave them the right of carrying on bank- 
ing business whenever they offer to the depositors 
the security of transferable share capital. 

The literature furnished by the union is varied and 
extensive. It publishes some hundreds of leaflets, 
pamphlets, and books for propaganda purposes. Lists 
and specimens may be had from the secretary. 
Among the writers are Messrs. Holyoake, Hughes, 
Kaufmann, Tom Mann, E. V. Neale, and Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb. One of its most useful publications isa 
Manual for Cooperators, edited by T. Hughes and E. 
V. Neale. Its 280 pages contain an introductory histor- 
ical sketch of cooperation, and treat of the relations 
between cooperation and different philanthropic, polit- 
ical, and social movements. 

September 2, 1871, was published the first number of 
the Cooperative News, the recognized organ of English 
cooperators. It isa penny weekly published in Man- 
chester by a federation of cooperative societies,and had 
in 1894 a circulation of 41,500. For 13 years the co- 
operative wholesale societies have issued an Annual 
giving full statistical tables and diagrams of the 
growth of cooperation. 

The following table, taken from the report of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Congress (1894), shows the de- 
tails of this growth: 


COOPERATION IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES FROM 1861 TO 1893. 
Compiled by H. R. Bailey, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The following tables from the same report give the details of the present condition: 
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Says Mr. N. O. Nelson (Zhe Outlook, April 27, 1895), 
summarizing the history of English cooperation : 

“Cooperation has already passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. In Great Britain alone itnow handlesa 
business of over $250,000,000 a year, from which a profit 
of over $25,000,000 is returned on pur- 
chases, besides paying 5 per cent. inter- 
est on capital and accumulating a sur- 
plus. There are nearly 2000 retail as- 
sociations, of which many have several 
branches. Some of the societies have 
as high as 30,000 members. The annual sales of the 
Leeds Society exceed $4,500,000. 

“Twenty-five years ago the retail stores formed a 
federation and established a wholesale society. Fifty 
millions a year is the business now done by the whole- 
sale society. It has its own buyers in the important 
supply centers of the world, buying from first hands. 
It owns six steamships, which carry its cargoes from 
the continent and from Ireland. It does the banking 
and the insurance for the cooperative societies and in- 
dividuals. 

“The membership of those societies which are regu- 
larly incorporated and report to the Government is 
NOW 1,450,000, which represents a population of about 
7,000,000, or one fifth of the United Kingdom. The so- 
cieties predominate in the great manufacturing mid- 
land counties ; in Lancashire and Yorkshire probably 
one half the people are cooperators. 

“This whole system has grown from a little club of 
28 very poor workmen who joined together just 50 
years ago to buy their tea and flour at wholesale, for 
cash, and deal it out to themselves at the ordinary retail 
prices, for cash. That pioneer society now has 12,000 
members and nearly $2,000,000 capital. Two principles 
were adopted and rigidly adhered to—cash payments 
and full market prices. "These seem small matters, but 
they are in fact far-reaching. For cash they can buy 
at the lowest value, and for cash they can sell without 
loss of bad debts and with less account-keeping. 
They cannot become insolvent, and they know all the 
time just how business is going. By charging the full 
market price, and incurring only the necessary ex- 
penses for distributing the goods, they accumulate a 
profit fund. This profit is made up in large part of 
what in private business goes out in advertising, ex- 
pensive premises, bad debts, and disproportion be- 
tween fixed expenses and business done. Those who 
know something of business will recognize that these 
items amount to a large percentage on sales and form 
a constant danger to capital itself. The customers and 
the proprietors being the same persons, the customer 
reverses the usual order and seeks the store. Divi- 
dends being upon purchases and not upon capital, the 
member has the strongest possible incentive to do all 
his trading at the store. ‘ 

“ Customarily he may, become a member by subscrib- 
ing for one share of, say, $50, and paying thereon 75 
cents or $x. The remainder may be paid by applying 
the dividend on his purchases. He thus becomes a 
small capitalist by the mere process of trading at the 
store. Simple interest is allowed on capital, and a 
surplus is built up, but the divisible profits fall to the 
consumers in proportion to their respective purchases. 


Summary. 


Each member has one vote, regardless of the number 
of his shares. A percentage of the profits is set aside 
to provide libraries, lectures, and propagandist litera- 
ture. The original Rochdale Society has a most com- 
plete library, chemical laboratory, astronomical in- 
struments, and branch libraries and reading-rooms at 
the branch stores. 

“In connection with the stores, especially the whole- 
sale, factories have been started on the capital accumu- 
lated in the surplus funds. They have many shoe fac- 
tories, one of which is the largest in the world. They 
have extensive flour-mills, cloth-mills, bakeries, soap 
factories, and farms, and are gradually covering the 
whole field of their consumption. Having abundant 
capital, experienced managers and men, and consum- 
ers within their own organized ranks, the chief diffi- 
culties of manufacturing are eliminated. They are 
thus bringing face to face the actual producer and con- 
sumer, without the interposition of any middleman or 
private profit. Theassociationand members being on 
a cash footing, they are not nearly so dependent on 
depressionin trade. Consumption is not cut off, and 
the factories are not obliged to respond to the first 
breath of financial stringency. Thus it is that work 
in cvuoperative factories is much steadier than in pri- 
vate hands.” 

For further information as to English cooperation, 
see COOPERATIVE BANKS; COOPERATIVE FARMS; CoO- 
OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


THE COLONIES. 


The Royal Commission on Labor report that in 1889 
“little evidence was found of cooperation in industry 
or trade, andnone at all of participation in profits by 
working men.” They recommend that 
a labor bureau shall be established, and 
that, if established, it shall publish from Canada and 


time to time such information respect- 
ing cooperation and profit-sharing as Newfound- 
may be obtainable. Distributive stores land, 


exist in ‘Toronto and London, Ontario. 

One of the London stores sells goods 

considerably cheaper than other establishments in the 
town, and another sells goods to stockholders at 
wholesale prices. Members must pay cash, and their 
orders are then executed at a wholesale house. They 
receive 3 per cent. discount, but this is reserved for the 
support of a reading-room and for other expenses. 
There is a cooperative store at the Sydney Mines, 
Nova Scotia, which has been in operation more than 
20 years. The stock is owned by the miners, and they 
are only allowed credit up to the amount which they 
have invested; outsiders must pay cash. A similar 
store is reported to exist at the International Mines, 
Nova Scotia. No other instances of even comparative-~ 
ly successful cooperation are recorded, with the ex- 
ception of two cooperative building societies, one at 
Hamilton, Ontario, and the other at Halifax. One 
hundred and twenty-eight houses had in 1888 been 
built with the help of loans from this association, and 
all but five of these were owned by mechanics. The 
Halifax Association is a cooperative savings and loan 
association, which lends money to stockholders only 
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on real estate security. Borrowers receive $234 for 
each share, the face value of which is $240, and pay 
$2.40 monthly in instalments and interest. _ 
Cooperation has little hold in Australasia. Accord- 
ing to evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Strikes, New South Wales, the establishment of purely 
cooperative business undertakings is 
hindered in Australia by the difficulty of 
raising sufficient money on such security 
as workmen can give. However this 
may be, practical experimentsin Austra- 
lia have been few and farbetween. The 
Mosgiel Woolen Factory at Ashburton, 
New Zealand, which is conducted upon 
cooperative principles, has pie. a financial success ; 
in 1891 it paid a dividend of 8 per cent. upon the share 
capital. But perhaps the greatest success in coopera- 
tion that has as yet been achieved in Australia is that 
.recorded by the Victorian butter factories and cream- 
eries, which were established with Government assist- 
ance in 1888, and which in 1891-92 exported 5,207,944 lbs. 
of butter to England. The Government fitted up a 
traveling dairy and sent lecturers throughout the 
colony to give practical instruction ; they also grant a 
bonus on every pound of exported butter, graduated 
on the price which the butter fetches in the London 
market. The farmers, thus encouraged, send their 
milk to a creamery or a butter factory in which they 
hold shares, and receive every fortnight the proportion 
due to them according to the price of butter. There 
are 360 Such factories now in existence in Victoria. 


Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


FRANCE. 


The following review of cooperation in France and 
the other countries of Europe is mainly based upon and, 
in part, abridged from the reports on the various 
countries of the (English) Royal Commission on La- 
bor, 1893-94. France, while the classic home of profit- 
sharing (g.v.), has had little development of coopera- 
tion. In the early half of the century, while there was 
much discussion of the principles of cooperation, it 
usually took the form of plans for cooperative com- 
munities or communism, and little resulted. What did 
result will be best studied under COMMUNISM ; FOUR- 
IERISM; ST. SIMON; BUCHEZ; GUISE, etc. Coopera- 
tion proper in France dates from the Revolution of 
1848, when the National Assembly opened a credit of 
$600,000 to be loaned to cooperative societies. July 15 
of that year a council was established to control the 
loans, In six months there were 480 requests for loans, 
amounting to $5,400,000. Only 29 could be complied 
with, and that partially. Few of these prospered, and 
on the Sn eee of the empire a decree of March 
25, 1852, abolished all workmen’s societies. The law of 
1867 gave an opportunity for cooperation, but little was 
done. In 1881 M. Flouquet endeavored to favor coop- 
erative societies in Paris, and in 1888 certain privileges 
and exemptions from taxation were given to all coop- 
erative societies in France. In spite of this little has 
developed. The socialists of France have usually re- 
pudiated cooperation and’profit-sharing as reactionary, 
and the attention of capitalists and of the Wreletocad 
has been Sat called to profit-sharing (g.v.). Never- 
theless gradually some cooperative societies have de- 
veloped. Zhe Almanach dela Cooperation Frangatse 
for 1893 (p. 93) publishes a list of 81 productive societies, 
besides cooperative dairies and fruit farms, 3 building 
societies, 18 cooperative banks. For the building so- 
cieties and banks, see COOPERATIVE BANKS. Besides 
these there were 942 cooperative supply associations. 
One of the most flourishing of these, the Society of the 
XVIII. Arrondissement of Paris, was established in 
1886, and owns premises costing $68,000. In the first 
half of 1892 its sales were $81,817. Another society, La 
Moissoneuse, was founded by 18 men in 1874. It has to- 
day 17 departments, with 13,574 members, employs 150 
workpeople, and does an annual business of $1,400,000. 
There are similar societies among the railway em- 
ployees and the miners. A society at Nimes, L’Abeille 
Nimoise, founded in 1883, works very closely after the 
Rochdale system. In 1886 a Comité Central de l'Union 
Coopérative was established. See also PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING; GUISE; LECLAIRE; BOUCICAUT, ete. 


GERMANY. 


Cooperation in Germany has developed more recent- 
ly, but with considerable strength. Says the English 
Labor Commission’s report on Germany : 

The cooperative movement as a whole began much 
later in Germany than in England or France, and in 
its first beginning it took a different form. England 
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had made a start with distributive cooperation from 
the point of view of cheapening the necessaries of life, 
and France had begun with productive 
cooperation among laborers and small 
artisans, but the first attempts at co- 
operation in Germany arose from the 
desire on the’part of the artisan class to 
relieve the distress due to factory com- 
petition, by obtaining the credit and the 
traw material necessary for their work at a more rea- 
sonable cost. In 1848 certain loan associations, or 
people’s banks (Darlehnskassenvereine), were estab- 
lished, but as they lent money without interest, and 
were subsidized by philanthropic outsiders, they soon 
came to be regarded by the artisans as mere charitable 
associations, and were held in small esteem. In 1849 
Herr Schulze-Delitzsch, who for years was the life and 
soul of the cooperative movement in Germany, founded 
the first cooperative society for the purchase of raw 
material among 13 cabinet-makers in Delitzsch, his 
native town. A shoemakers’ cooperative society soon 
followed, and the results of these two first attempts 
were so favorable that during the next few years a 
considerable number of such societies were formed in 
the neighboring towns. In 1850 Herr Schulze founded 
the first of his loan associations (Vorschussvereine), 
which differed from the earlier banks in that the per- 
sons to whom loans could be granted must themselves 
be members of the association paying regular monthly 
contributions. They thus themselves indirectly fur- 
nished the security for the credit afforded them. 
After a time both the societies for procuring raw ma- 
terial and the loan associations were federated, and 
the security thus afforded by the unlimited liability of 
all the members of all the associations for the obliga- 
tions of any one association rendered it easy to procure 
the necessary capital. Tho the societies for pro- 
curing raw material form the necessary basis for 
productive cooperation, the highest development of 
the cooperative idea, their expansion was less rapid 
than that of the loan associations which had been 
founded later. Productive cooperation itself scarcel 

appears at all, and indeed, as has been already state 

it has at notime been able to show a ver successful 
record in Germany. Herr Schulze himself was averse 
to premature effort in this direction, and held that suc- 
cess must be preceded by a long preliminary educa- 
tion in other forms of cooperation. Between 18€0 and 
1870 a Movement was set on foot for the establishment 
of retail distributive societies (Aomsumvereine), and 
the attention of the working classes was attracted to 
these stores by the quarrel which resulted between 
Schulze and Lassalle. The history of cooperation in 
Germany has since been a continuous progress. It 
has not yet been possible to establish a wholesale 
society, but the rapidly increasing number of dis- 
tributive societies are strongly in favor of such a 
measure, and Dr. Criiger speaks of its early adoption 
as probable. The movement has spread from industry 
to agriculture. The necessity of economy in procur- 
ing the requisite stock and implements, if agriculture 
is to be genie at a profit, is now generally recog- 
nized, and cooperative societies for the purchase of 
agricultural necessaries, cooperative dairies, coopera- 
tive workshops, and agricultural banks or loan asso- 
clations are exceedingly numerous. Cooperative 
societies for the settlement of estates in the Eastern 
Provinces are the latest development, and cooperation 
as applied to the actual working of the land is regarded 
by many authorities in Germany as likely to be pro- 
ductive of most important results. Much of the suc- 
cess of cooperation in Germany may be ascribed, 
according to Dr. Criiger, to the fact that at a very 
early period the individual societies were organized 
into larger associations, and thus enabled to profit 
by each other’s experience and to afford each other 
necessary support. In 1850 a congress of members 
of loan associations was summoned by Herr Schulze 
to Weimar; here a central committee was appoint- 
ed, with Herr Schulze at the head, which in 1864 
developed into the General Association of German 
Cooperative Societies (d/igemeiner Verband Deutscher 
Erwerbs und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften), including 
all forms of cooperation within its limits. The secre- 
tary of the association publishes a yearl report of 
the financial position of the societies, with a critical 
account of the progress of the various forms of cooper- 
ation, The association is subdivided into 33 minor 
associations, some for certain provinces or districts 
others for particular trades. The directors of the 
smaller associations constitute the committee of the 
general association, whose duty is to advise the secre- 
tary in all important matters. The secretary is him- 
self elected at the annual meeting of the association, 


Schulze- 
Delitzsch. 


The agricultural cooperative societies possess a 
similar organization, founded with Herr Schulze’s 
assistance in 1883, and known asthe German Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Union (Veretnigung der landwirt- 
schaftlichen Genossenschaften des Deutschen Reichs). 
In 1889 it included 1730 credit associations, 975 associa- 
tions for procuring raw material, 931 cooperative 
dairies, and ror other cooperative societies. e peas- 
ants’ land banks, founded by Dr. Raiffeisen, have an 
association of their own, and there are other smaller 
federations of cooperative societies.” (See COOPERA- 
TIVE BANKS.) 

Such is a general view of German cooperation in 
actual effort, but its real beginning is to be found 
even before the efforts of Schulze-Delitzsch in the 
~work of Hiiber (7.v.), who as early as 1838 was invited 
by Friedrich Wilhelm IV. to establish in Berlina paper 
called the /azus, advocating cooperation. 

On May 31, 1893, according to statistics furnished to 
the English Cooperative Congress by Dr. F. Schneider, 
and printed in its report for 1894 (p. 141), cooperative 

institutions are of the following classes: 
4791 foes banks against 4401 on May 
are 31, 1892; 2770 societies carrying on 

Statistics. various trades against 2840 on May 31, 

1892; 1283 distributive societies against 

; 1122 on May 31, 1892; 77 building societies 

against 55 on May 31, 1892; 892t on May 31, 1893, against 
8418 on May 31, 1892. Dr. Schneider adds: 

“Trading societies, as we record at the commence- 
ment, show a decrease in numbers. Especially is this 
falling off noticeable in the societies of handicrafts- 
men, altho year by year the example of a few societies 
which have been in existence over 30 years for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary unworked material 
to tailors and shoemakers, proves that such material 
can be obtained from these societies considerably 
cheaper than fromthe merchant. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the present feeling among handicraftsmen is 
not favorable to cooperation. The cooperative ware- 
houses and productive societies also show a decline in 
Humibers. . . . 

“Some of the various classes of agricultural societies 
have likewise experienced a decline.. In some places 
they appear to have proceeded with the establishment 
of societies for the supply of raw agricultural produce, 
where the essential conditions for the existence of 
such societies have not been present, and consequently 
many of the concerns have ceased to exist. On the 
other hand, the number of agricultural productive 
societies, mostly dairies, has gone up in 1892 and 1893 
from 1087 to 1196. The Agricultural Union at the end 
of 1893 numbered 1868 societies with 150,000 members 
(including 551 country banks). The General Union of 
German Industrial and Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies was composed at the end of 1893 of 1480 
societies, with a membership of not under 500,000. 

“Of the distributive societies 344 (against 302 in 1891) 


. have published their balance sheets for 1892. We 


tabulate therefrom the most important figures, com- 
paring them with the corresponding figures for 1891. 


1892. 1891. 

Total number of members..... / 243,529 229,126 
BALES COT) VEAL 5 ~ nose se wns ee ».---| $3,360,028 | 43,164,644 
Working capital— 

In members’ share claims ... 240,231 223,066 

In reserve funds.............. 123,700 118,036 

RED IOANS op sins oo pene Ceres 276,019 239,406 
Amount owing to societies for 

BOCES. ena dsnaasce waviwee ustesse 455385 49,406 


“These outstandings for goods issued arise owing to 
several of the societies not strictly adhering to the 
rinciple of cash sales. At the end of 1892, 92 societies 
against 75 ending 1891) had £11,856 (against £10,492 in 
189r) outstanding for goods sold oncredit. Where true 
economic principles are observed it may sometimes be 
excusable (with such goods as coals, potatoes) to sell 
on credit, but unfortunately many large outstanding 
accounts cannot be explained away in this manner. 
Of the membership of distributive societies dependent 
work-people of the various trades form 56.7 per cent. ; 
tradesmen, 13.9 per cent.; doctors, chemists, public 
Officials, etc., 8.7 per cent. All classes are. represented 
on the membership roll of distributive societies as they 
are in the People’s Banks, altho naturally in a different 
ratio. Eight building societies have reported progress. 
Ten societies had 1609 members, with 416,494 share 


_ capital, £3501 reserve fund, £106,720 in loans repayable 
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after the lapse of at least SRP onal and in mortgages, 
45458 in loans repayable under two years, On the 
other hand the property, completed and in course of 
erection, was estimated at £90,403, the land not yet 
built upon, £17,750. Of the 99 houses built from time 
to time by one society, 33 had passed into the hands of 
individual members.” 

According to the English Labor Commission report 
the 2840 trade societies of May, 1892, were divide 
as follows; 

(1) Raw Material Socteties, the members of which 
combine for the purchase, at wholesale prices, of the 
raw materials necessary for their trades, the great ma- 
jority (1020 out of 1130) being agricultural. 

(2) Work Assoczations, the special object of which is 
the purchase, with capital subscribed by the members, 
of tools, machinery, etc., which is then hired by mem- 
bers at a fixed rate, the moneys so received being 
divided among the members in proportion to their 
shares ; a certain sum having first been put aside for 
areserve fund. The great majority of these associa- 
tions (299 out of 312) are agricultural. 

(3) Depot Associations, which provide a general store 
or shop in which members may sell the produce of 
their trade. The loan societies very often carry on 
business with these by advancing money to members 
on the security of their goods. ‘They also, under cer- 
tain circumstances, have something of the nature of 
raw material and productive societies. There are said 
to have been 71 of these associations in operation on 
May 31 last (64 industrial and 7 agricultural). 

(4) Productive Assocrations, of which the report men- 
tions altogether 1238—1014 being dairy societies, while 
73 exist for other purposes, including cattle-rearing, 
forestry, and fishing, and 151 are industrial. 


BELGIUM. 


The beginning of the cooperative movement in Bel- 
gium was simultaneous with the formation in Paris, 
after the revolution of 1848, of alarge number of pro- 
ductive cooperative societies. A considerable number 
of tailors’, shoemakers’, and printers’ cooperative soci- 
eties were established in Brussels and Ghent, but were 
with one exception, shortly afterward dissolved. The 
first distributive societies were the cooperative baker- 
ies established in 1854 at Ghent and Antwerp, but these 
also enjoyed only a briefexistence. A certainnumber 
of societies for the purchase of stores for the winter 
were established a little later, chiefly among the mem- 
bers of friendly societies ; in 1865, 12 of these societies 
were in existence. Between 1864, when the first “‘ peo- 
ple’s bank” was instituted at Liege, and 1873, a large 
number of societies were established, pen through 
the influence of the /nz/fernatzonale, but the lack of 
recognition and protection by the law, as well as of 
proper organization among the working classes, andin 
some cases the bad management and dishonesty on the 
part of the managers, brought about the dissolution, 
by 1873, of almost all the societies, with the exception 
ar the various distributive societies established in 1869 
atthe Mariemont and Bascoup collieries. In 1867, M. 
Anspach, the burgomaster of Brussels, established 
cheap dining-rooms for working men, one of which 
still remains in Brussels. In 1871 M. Bara brought 
forward a bill for the recognition of cooperative socie- 
ties, which became law in 1873,and, with certain slight 
modifications introduced in 1886, still remains in force. 
In January, 1878, however, there existed only 13 co- 
operative societies established in accordance with this 
law, and of these 10° were people & banks. 

The real development of cooperation in Belgium has 
been in connection with the Belgium socialist move- 
ment. (See BELGIUM AND SOCIAL RE- 

FORM.) In 1879, reseed under the lead 
of the socialist Anserle, a cooperative Cooperation 


bakery was begun in Ghent. This and 
movement has given cooperation in Bel- Dies 
gium a firm hold. Between 1885 and Socialism, 


the end of 1892, 303 societies were estab- 
lished; whereas only 45 were instituted : 
between 1873 and 1884. Agricultural cooperative so- 
cieties were commenced in 1885. There are also co- 
operative dairies, drug stores, insurance societies, 
banks, and distributive societies of many kinds. _ 
At present, no general federation of cooperative 
societies has been formed in Belgium. In 1869 a feder- 
ation of people’s banks was established, 
which holds an annual congress, and in 
1887 the question of federation was de- 
bated at a congress of delegates from 
cooperative distributive societies, con- 
voked by the “ Vooruzt,” and a provision- 
al committee was appointed. At the annual congress 
of the Labor Party in 1890 the question was again in- 
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and a few days later a federal .council was 

Eocpehod at Ghent. ‘About the same time, the ae 
operative societies of Government employees institute 

a federation, to which 13 societies of employees are now 

. (1893) affiliated. A local federation of cooperative 
societies was established at Liége about 1891. ; 

The really most general cooperative organization in 
Belgium is the Labor Party, which is so strong and so 
thoroughly organized that by declaring a general 
strike, it forced the Legislature, against its will, to 
grant, the recently very much enlarged suffrage. 
(For further details see BELGIUM AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

A cooperative bakery and club called Vooruit 
were formed at Ghent, followed soon by a similar 
society in Brussels called the Matson du Peuple, Soon 
the movement spread through all the Belgian towns. 
The most important societies are those at Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Liége, Louvain, Charleroi, Namur, 
Verviers, La Louviére, and “ Le Progrés”’ at Jolimont. 
In industrial centers such as Charleroi, Borinage, and 
the Center of Hainault, the cooperative society be- 
gan by selling flour and butter, but it was soon found 
that a cooperative bakery could produce bread far 
more cheaply than it could be produced by each fam- 
ily for their own consumption. With the exception of 
the cooperative society at Jolimont, where bread is 
sold at the lowest possible price, these societies have 
almost all adopted the system of the Pioneers of Roch- 
dale, selling at the current trade prices, and dividing 
the profits realized at the end of a certain period, gen- 
erally a year or six months. { 

The movement, however, is wholly in the hands of 
the (socialist) Part? ouvrier, and no small portion of 
the profits are spent for socialist education, literature, 
and propaganda. The club houses are centers of so- 
cialism, and usually one must belong to the party 
to have the benefits of the society. 

The great society ‘‘La Matson du Peufple,” at 
Brussels, begun 1882, is representative. It was legally 
established in 1888, and in 1893 it numbered 10,000 mem- 

bers, and manufactured more than 
100,000 loaves a week. It possesses real 
property, having a tool-store, a libra- 
ry, and other premises, worth in all 
several hundred thousand francs. The 
objects of the society are to establish 
and work bakeries, and, as the funds allow, to establish 
butchers’ shops, restaurants, cooperative workshops, 
general provision shops, libraries, reading-rooms, and 
other institutions. Its duration is fixed at 30 years 
from July 1st, 1888. The minimum capital of the so- 
ciety is 16,000 francs, and its liability is limited to the 
amount of the assets. Each share is worth ro francs, 
payable in four half yearly installments. Persons who 
wish to join the society must purchase a share and 
adhere to the program of the Labor Party (Part7 
ouvrter), to which it is affiliated. Members who deal 
for one month elsewhere than at the society’s estab- 
lishments, or otherwise infringe the rules, may be ex- 
cluded by the council of management and a majority 
of two thirds at the general meeting. A member who 
has resigned or been excluded receives his share, and 
the dividends to which he is entitled, in bread or 
other goods sold by the society, except in special 
cases, when he may be paid in cash. General meet- 
ings are convoked quarterly by the council of man- 
agement, which meets at least twice a month, and 
consists of members of all the sections. An executive 
committee, to carry out the decisions of the council 
and the sections, is composed of one member from 
each section. The sections consist of six members, 
five elected Lg the general meeting and one by the 
men employed (fersonrme/) in that branch; the bakery 
section 1s composed of nine members, two of whom 
represent the men employed. Deductions from the 
half yearly dividends are made of 2% per cent. for 
the staff, and of 25 per cent. for a reserve fund, at least 
half of which is employed for socialist propaganda, 
and the remainder is added to the funds. Each mem- 
ber pays five centimes a week to the provident fund, 
from which he is allowed, in case of sickness, seven 
loaves weekly for two years. In 1890 a medical aid 
society (Service médico-pharmaceutigue) was estab- 
lished, which, for a weekly payment of five centimes 
for each person, provides members of the cooperative 
society and of the Brussels federation of the Labor 
Party with medical attendance and medicine gratis. 


HOLLAND, 


Dutch cooperative associations are subject to a spe- 
cial law passed in 1876, which determines their scope 
and constitution. Several cooperative associations 
existed before this law was passed, but their number 
has since been considerably increased, 


La Maison 
du Peuple. 
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The cooperative form of association has been applied 
to pasiaane societies and credit banks, as well as to the 
more usual forms of distribution and production, The 
principal productive societies are two printing estab- 
lishments situated respectively at the Hague and at 
Leeuwarden, the cooperative bakery “ Volharaing 
at the Hague, and another at Amsterdam. t 

The Leeuwarden printing establishment has been in 
existence for 17 years, during which time it has paid 
an annual dividend of from 7 to 10 per cent. over and 
above the 5 per cent. interest on share capital. Some 
ro workmen out of a staff of 38 are shareholders. 

The Volharding bakery at the Hague is managed 
chiefly by socialists, tho the socialist party as such 
has nothing to do with it. The workmen’s wages at 
this bakery are higher than elsewhere, and the hours 
are much shorter; there is no Sunday work and the 
hours per day are only eight. In 1890 the bakery paid 
a dividend of 11 per cent., in 1891 of 10 per cent., and in 
1892 the price of bread was reduced 1 cent per kil- 
ogram. : 

Cooperation has succeeded better where it bas con- 
fined its efforts to retail distribution. In 1886 the num- 
ber of these associations was stated as 33, and coopera- 
tive shops are now to be found at Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, the Hague, Haarlem, Leiden, and many other 
towns and villages. aad ‘ Bo 

The most important among distributive societies, 
that, namely, known as the Eigen Hulp, was founded 
at the Hague in 1887 with the object of supplying the 
working classes with the necessaries of life at very 
moderate prices. It has, however, lately developed 
into what is practicaliy a joint-stock supply associa- 
tion, with branches in all the large towns, and drawing 
its customers chiefly from the upper classes. The 
‘Social Interest Society” was formed to counteract 
the aristocratic tendencies of the Lzgen Hulp~. The 
rise of cooperation in Haarlem is attributed to the 
discussions which took place among working men 
during the congress of the /zternationa/e at the Hague 
in 1872. The employees of the Holland Railway Co, at 
Haarlem thought that the projects of the socialists 
were somewhat visionary, and asa step toward more 
practical results they formed an association for the 
purchase of coal, potatoes, rice, etc., on cooperative 
principles. The numerous building societies which 
now exist in Haarlem are the result of this begin- 


ning. 

The Verbrizks- Vereeniging of Rotterdam was found- 
ed in 1874. Every member must holda share of the 
value of 25 florins. The accounts are made up quar- 
terly, and the net profits divided among the members 
in proportion to the value of their purchases. 

All these societies are strictly local, and no central 
organization exists, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Cooperative distributive societies formed on the 
English pattern were founded in Switzerland at an 
earlier date than in any other continental country. 
The institution soon took firm root, and now 63 socie- 
ties, exclusive of local branches, are reported in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The most usual form of the 
distributive society is an association for the wholesale 
purchase of food and household commodities. The 
articles bought at wholesale prices are sold’ to cus- 
tomers at prices varying from s5 to 7 per cent. below 
those of ordinary retail dealers. Some societies have 
also undertaken the management of restaurants, where 
a meal of soup, meat, and vegetables can be had for 
about 40 c. (8 cents). 

The capital is formed either by weekly subscriptions 
or by the issue of small interest-bearing notes for 
sums @s low as three frs._ The net profits go to form a 
reserve fund or to extend the operations of the society. 
Most of these societies enjoy a high degree of prosper- 
ity. In r88o the Société Suisse of Geneva sold 272,000 
francs’ worth of commodities in a single week, on which 
itrealized a net profit of 39,000 frs. The average quar- 
terly dividend of this society is 12 per cent., its reserve 
fund amounts to 19,000 frs., and its capital consists of 
19,000 frs. in shares of ro frs. each. One of the oldest 
and most important associations is the Consumverein 
of Zurich. his society was founded in October, 1853, 
by eight members of the Griitliverein, with a joint 
capital of re frs., which they employed in the purchase 
and sale of cigars. At the end we month the member- 
ship had increased to 19, and by the end of anuary, 
1852, 28 new members had been enrolled. he joint 
capital was employed in making and selling bread. 
Our figures are taken from the (English) Labor Report. 

The cooperative principle has been a plied with 
great success to banking operations in witzerland, 
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where 242 out of the total number of savings banks are 
owned by cooperative societies. Some 6oo cooperative 
societies of various kinds are now in existence ; these 
include 305 cooperative dairies, besides a large num- 
ber of societies for the insurance of cattle, fire insur- 
ance, etc. 


IFALY. 


Cooperation in Italy, as we shall in a moment see, 
connects itself with the past, yet has only recently 
been thoroughly organized. In 1886 and 1887 the first 
and second congresses of Italian cooperators met at 
Milan, and the Federation of Italian Cooperative So- 
cieties was constituted. A central committee was ap- 
pointed, reports on the progress of cooperation in Italy 
were read, and accounts of the sums expended by the 
federation were rendered. A journal, La Cooperasione 
ltaliana, was established, statutes for the federation 
were drawn up, and an international federation of co- 
operative societies was projected. 

_The most marked and peculiar success of coopera- 
tion in Italy has been of cooperative societies of day 


laborers. The origin of day laborers’ associations has 
been traced back to the companies of 

Lombard masons, who, in the Middle 

Day Labor- Ages, wandered through Europe build- 


ers’ Unions, ing cathedrals and palaces. The move- 

ment has developed inanextraordinary 

4 manner since 1888, especially in Romag- 

na, where it first began, and where the metayer sys- 

tem, which has now almost disappeared, was once 
widely diffused. 

In October, 1887, the deputies Marin, Badaloni, 
Tedeschi, and Villanova made an appeal to the peas- 
ants of Rovigo (Polestne), urging them to form a coop- 
erative society. Their appeal was published in a 
Cooperazione Jtaliana as an appendix to the Report of 
the Second Congress of Italian Cooperators, but it 
met with no response. In October, 1888, Signor Marin 
opened a “cooperative campaign,” which lasted for a 
whole year. The first conference was held at Conta- 
Tina on November 24, and soon afterward a day 
laborers’ cooperative society was formed. Other 
conferences followed, and fresh associations were con- 
stituted at Isola di Ariano, Papozze, Laura, Gavello, 
and many other places. In all 15 day laborers’ socie- 
ties were established, besides four associations of day 
laborers and builders. These 1g unions had almost 
8000 members, drawn from the ranks of the poorest 
y. Inx1890 Signor Marin was using his 
utmost efforts to unite them all in a federation (cov- 
sorzto), in order to enable them to undertake important 
public works. 

The organization of these societies and the system of 
payment to members which is observed are very sim- 
ple. The society makes a contract for a given piece 
of work at a given price, and then sublets the work by 
the piece to gangs (sguadre) of its members. It pro- 
vides the necessary tools if the workmen do not 

ossess them, and gives a price equal to that which it 
Find Teceived, minus the expenses of administration. 
While the work goes on the members receive instal- 
ments of pay for their immediate maintenance. When 
the work is finished the quantity done by each man is 
estimated, and he is paid a proportionate share of the 
profits. ae 

The most important associations are those of Ra- 
venna and Budrio. : 

Cooperative dairies also occupy a prominent place 
in Italy. (See COOPERATIVE FARMING.) 

The first distributive societies in Italy were founded 
early in the second half of thiscentury. A cooperative 
store was started in 1853 by the General Society of the 

Working Men of Turin, followed by an- 

other at —egpecee bo yeni was oo 

istri ive, in 1854. he capital of many of these 
ae hee ostginal societies was obtained by means 
of subscriptions from wealthy persons, 

and in some places they were even organized by the 
municipal authorities. To this form of distribution 
others opposed the more purely cooperative English 
type, based upon the scheme of the Rochdale Pio- 
neers. They believed that the consumers would bene- 
fit more by receiving the profits of the society in the- 
form of dividends than by a constant diminution of re- 
tail prices. The Italian Industrial Association was 
formed at Milan, to promote the development of in- 
dustry in Italy, by the foundation of people’s banks, 
benefit societies, and strictly cooperative societies of 
consumption and production. Other associations with 
the same objects were instituted in several Italian 
towns, and anewspaper, called Cooperation and Indus- 
was started. In 1864, distributive societies on the 
English system were founded at Como, San Pier 
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d’Arena, and Milan, and between 1867 and 1870 many 
others arose at Bologna, Belluno, Cremona, Chiaravalle, 
Citta di Castello, Faenza, Ferrara, Imola, Lodi, Lugo, 
Piacenza, Siena, Treviso, Udine, Verona, Vicenza, 
Venice, and elsewhere, In 1865 there appeet to have 
been about s2 such societies in Italy, and by the end of 
1873 this number had risen to 8s, including 16 associa- 
tions onthe English system, Unfortunately the hopes 
raised by this brilliant beginning were destined to 
disappointment. The Italian distributive societies 
were a foreign importation and the result of many 
isolated forces; they lacked unity in direction, in 
form, and in aims. The severe English type, with its 
complicated system of reckoning, could not be main- 
tained, for the consumers, urged by necessity, pre- 
ferred a great immediate fall of prices to the slow ac- 
cumulation of profits. The original stores have suc- 
ceeded better, especially the one at Milan. 

In 1864 a woman’s cooperative store was started in 
Turin. In 1888 the men’s stores distributed goods to 
the value of 1,051,840 lire, and the women’s stores had 
effected sales to the value of 600,966 lire. Both so- 
cieties sold below the market prices, yet in 1888 their 
es realized profits amounted to 20,128 lire and 
7318 lire. 

Another form of Italian cooperation are associations 
among railway officials. They are of recent origin, 
but are becoming widely diffused throughout Italy. 
They are formed by means of small shares, varying 
from 20 lire to 100 lire. Their object is to provide the 
members and their families with the necessaries of 
life, of good quality, and at a moderate price. With 
this purpose they open cooperative stores for the sale 
of necessaries to the members, and some even directly 
produce salted meat (sa/um7), bread, and other com- 
modities. They all appear to sell their goods below the 
market price. Some even pay no interest to the share- 
holders, and sell at cost price, with a slight addition 
for the expenses of the society and for the reserve 
fund. Others sell at a higher price, dividing the profits 
among the shareholders, or using them to increase the 
number of shares. These societies have a great ad- 
vantage in the ease and cheapness with which, owing 
to their connection with the railway, they can convey 
goods from one place to another. ‘The first coopera- 
tive society among railway officials in Italy was 
founded at Turin in 1873. 

“The question of improving the dietary of the peas- 

antry is one of great and increasing importance in 
Italy.”” In Northern Italy the staple food of the 
agricultural population is Indian corn, 
which often induces fellagra from being 
used in a damaged condition. Since Bakehouses. 
1860 the question of establishing cooper- 
ative and other bakehouses in the rural 
districts has been before the public. 
Don Rinaldo Anelli started a small cooperative bake- 
house at Bernate, which proved a great success. In 
1884 the Government offered to pay half the expense 
of starting new establishments, and by 1885 the total 
number of cooperative bakehouses in Italy had risen 
to 38. Some of these, however, appear to have been 
subsequently closed with loss, and Signor Volpi, a 
landed proprietor of the province of Milan, is of opin- 
ion that the peasantry are not yet ripe for cooperation, 
but that it is the personal duty of the landlord to see 
that his tenants are well and properly fed. ‘The vari- 
ous communes and the Milan Savings Bank, as well as 
the Ministry of Agriculture, have voted subsidies for 
the same purpose. 

A beginning has been made toward the formation 
of cooperative farming associations in Italy, but the 
movement is not as yet of much importance. 

The statistics of cooperation in Italy in 1891 were; 
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AUSTRIA, 


The first and still to-day the most numerous cooper- 
ative societies in Austria are the loan societies, modeled 
after the German. They began to come into existence 
between 1850 and 1860, Distributive societies are the 
next in importance. Building societies were com- 
menced about 1870. Productive societies number only 
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about 200, and of these more than one half in Vienna. 
There are besides cooperative dairies, societies for 
buying raw material, etc. There is a general cooper- 
ative union, which in 1892 had a membership of 217 
societies. Zhe Austrian State Handbook for 1593, Pp. 
236, reports 2301 cooperative societies of all kinds in 
Austria, 1882 being loan societies and 324 distributive. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Cooperation in the United States has had a 
very much longer and fuller history than is usu- 
ally realized. It has reached very large propor- 
tions. In cooperative credit associations it is 
scarcely equalled ; in attempts in cooperative 
communities it has led the world, and seems to- 
day as fertile in new attempts as ever in its his- 
tory. It, however, is, except in the cooperative 
bank movement, utterly unorganized as a na- 
tional movement, and most of its early attempts 
have proved of short duration. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton, in his Soczal Studzes (1887), gives the 
following interesting table of the main events 
in the history of American cooperatign : 


1730 (abour).—Share system introduced into New Eng- 
land fisheries. 
1752.—Fire assurance introduced in Philadelphia. 

“The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insur- 
ance of Houses from Loss by Fire.’’ Benjamin 
Franklin first director. Corporation still prosper- 
ing. 

1767.—Life insurance introduced in Philadelphia. 

‘“The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and 
Children of Clergymen in the Communion of the 
Church of England in America.’’ Composed of 
clergymen, Still flourishing, 

1819.—Mutual assurance bodied in a national order— 
the Odd Fellows. 

1820-30.—-Owen’s movement ; socialistic. 

1830-40.—Loan and building societies formed in Phil- 
adelphia. 

New England Association of Farmers and Mechanics 
agitate the formation of stores. 

Labor organizations in New England open some 
stores. 

1840-50.—Brook Farm, Hopedale, etc. 

Fourierite phalanxes, 

New England Protective Union builds up a system 
of stores; which at their height did a business of 
about $2,000,000 per annum; some of which still 
survive. 

The earliest essay in cooperative 
Tailors’ Association in Boston (1849). 

1850-60.—Loan associations arise in Massachusetts. 
Associate dairies started in New York. Anaheim. 
1860-70.—Stores started in several States. 

Productive societies also. 

Revival of building and loan associations in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mutual assurance assumes business forms. 

Renewed attempts at cooperative production. 

Ship-yard in Baltimore (1865), in Boston (1866); ma- 
chine shop in Philadelphia (1866); foundries in 
various cities; shoe manufactory in Lynn and in 
North Adams (about 1868); cigar manufactory 
in Westfield, Mass. (1860). 

1870-80.—Knights of St. Crispin agitate cooperation. 

Founding and growth and decline of the Patrons of 
Husbandry; which order claimed to save in one 
year (1874) $12,000,000 to its members, through its 
cooperative agencies. 

Founding and growth of the Knights of Honor—a 
great mutual assurance association, Still flourish- 
ing. 

Founding, growth, and dissolution of the Sovereigns 
of Industry; which order did a cooperative busi- 
ness in one year (1877) of $3,000,000 ; representing a 
saving to its members of $420,000; all of its stores 
being on the Rochdale plan; some of which are 

_ Still prosperous, 

Scattered stores in many States; Massachusetts re- 
porting r5 ery Gece ee stores organized since 1870, 

oleae Industrial Cooperative Society organ- 
1zed (1875). 

Independent Vig ehese societies in many States. 

Rapid growt of associate dairies, of which there 
are now 5000 in the United States, 

Rapid growth of mutual assurance companies ; the 
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Patrons of Husbandry having at one time in one 
State alone 38 fire insurance companies; three 
companies in one county carrying Over $1,000,000 of 
risks ; New York State claiming 300,000 members. 
of various mutual assurance societies at end of 
decade. vox rs ae 

Rapid growth of building and loan societies in Penn- 
sylvania, which now number over 6co0 in Philadel- 

hia, with a membership of 75,000 and a capital of 

30,000,000; which number in Pennsylvania from 
1500 to 1800; which have led to investment of $100, - 
oo0,000 in real estate in Philadelphia alone. 

Revival of loan associations in Massachusetts ; 
where are now over 22 societies incorporated, hav- 
ing a total membership of over 6000. ’ 

Institution of loan associations in New Jersey, Ohio, 
California, etc.; New Jersey reporting 106 asso- 
ciations in 1880; Ohio reporting the incorporation 
of 307 associations during the seven years preced- 
ing the report (1880); total estimated societies 
(1880), 3000 in United States, with membership of 
450,000; and aggregate capital of $75,000,000. 

Experiments in colonization. 

1880, ef seg.—Formation of the New England Cooper- 
ative Association. 

Revival of the Patrons of Husbandry. : : 

Greatly quickened growth of cooperation in all 
lines. 

Development of the Knights of Labor. 

Organization of the Central Labor Union. | 

Formation of the American Cooperative Union. 

Reports from all directions of new enterprises, 


Thus far Dr. Newton, writing in 1886. If, 
however, he had written later, he would have 
had to add a less favorable outlook. The co- 
operative ventures of the Knights of Labor Ge 
and those of the Patrons of Husbandry have 
almost wholly disappeared to-day. What en- 
dures to-day are only a few strong cooperative 
stores, and numerous, tho, as a rule, poorly 
managed and weak and small attempts at co- 
operative colonies and communities of many 
kinds. Coming now to details of the history, 
we pass over the system in the New England 
Fisheries as Profit-sharing (g.v.) rather than 
cooperation. The early attempts at insurance 
in Philadelphia will be considered under INsur- 
ANCE. The cooperative efforts of Owen, the 
Fourierites, and other communities will be best 
studied under Communism. The subject of co- 
operative credit is considered under BuiLpIne 
ASSOCIATIONS and CooPpERATIVE Banks. We 
therefore come, as the beginning of American 
cooperation proper, to the formation of the New 
England Protective Union. We shall consider 
first distributive cooperation and then produc- 
tive cooperation. . 


Mr. John G. Kaulback, a wholesale grocer of Boston, 
took the initiatory step. A member of the New Eng- 
land Association of Mechanics and Working Men, he 
proposed to the members that they con- 
tribute a certain sum individually, pur- 
chase certain necessaries of daily con- New Eng- 
sumption, and meet weekly to divide ap 
them. A so-called dividing store was see rotec- 
opened. From this small beginning, tive Union, 
step by step, the work went on until 
the year 1845, when the first protective 
union store was organized and began business. Some 
dozen or more persons with “faith in God and the 
right ” thus began in an upper room over the Boylston 
Market, their first purchase a box of soap and one 
half box of tea. Out of this Working Men’s Protective 
Union grew the New England Protective Union, 
which was organized January, 1847. The x2 local di- 
visions thus organized, of which 10 were in Massa- 
chusetts, grew so rapidly that in 1850 there were ro6 
divisions. The membership in 83 of them was 5100, 
and the capital in 84 of them was Reece! By Octo- 
ber, 1851, the number of divisions had grown to 403, of 
which 167 reported a capital of $241,712, and 165 re- 
ported sales for the year of $1,606,825. The success of 
the union was largely due to Mr. Albert Wright, the 
energetic secretary, down to 1850, 
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Discord finally split the organization. The new 
branch took the name of The American Protective 
Union. The old organization showed, in 1855, 72 di- 
visions reporting, with 4,527 members, an aggregate 
business of $1,130,719.29. The decline set in during 
the next year. The new branch did a business, be- 
tween 1853 and 1858, ranging from $1,000,000 to $1,536,- 
ooo per annum. In 1859, the board of government be- 
lieved that there were 600 stores in operation. By this 
time the decline had begun in this branch also. The 
aggregate business for 1859 was only $930,376.36. Both 
branches were soon practically defunct. The great 
majority of the local stores were gradually wound 
up, or passed into ordinary joint-stock concerns, or 
into private hands. The civil war put an end to 
most of the few that lingered on that far. A hand- 
ful endured even that strain, and some live still, un- 
der new names generally, e. g., the stores in Worcester, 
New Bedford, Natick, etc. During the war no gen- 
eral society for cooperation was in existence, but not 
: =. local stores were opened, some very success- 

ully. 

From 1873 to 1875, the Patrons of Husbandry (¢.v.), 
gl in Washington in 1867, developed coopera- 

ion. 

In six months of 1873, more than 10,000 granges were 
formed. The membership doubled in 1874. At the 
meeting of the National Grange, in November, 187s, 

the secretary reported 24,290 granges, 
; with a membership of 763,263. ‘The min- 
Patronsof utes of the National Grange show, 
Husbandry. from the start, a discussion of various 
schemes of cooperation, with references 
to experiments actually made. The fa- 
vorite method was an imperfect form of cooperation, 
in which each local grange resolved itself into a pur- 
chasing club, and the various granges of a State 
united to support a general ageut, who, combining the 
orders of the scattered clubs, bought in large quanti- 
ties at a considerable discount, and shipped by car- 
load to the several granges at reduced rates. The 
business of these agencies became immense. Penn- 
sylvania had an agency store in Philadelphia, which 
was filled from top to bottom with samples. The Ohio 
agency, in one year (1875), ran a business of a few 
thousand dollars up to ‘not far from one million,’ 
with a saving to the granges of $240,725.40. 

These business methods, however, led to losses, and 
the Rochdale system was widely developed. The 
rapid growth of the movement, however, brought ona 
reaction, and another order arose to develop the next 
wave of cooperation. This was the Sovereigns of In- 

dustry,a secret order with ritual founded 
co Eg Rar for — ae ieee classes 
. what the Patrons o usbandry were 
Sovereigns doing for the farmers. Its first presi- 
of Industry. dent was William H. Earle, of Worcester, 
Mass,, and its national organizer John 
Orvis. It, too, grew very rapidly. The 
second annual council reported 166 councils, with 
20,000 Members. In 1877, the National Council had re- 
rts from councils in 17 States and Territories. At 
rst, the members of a | sae council used to club to- 
gether in buying at acertain store, saving thus from 
ro to 20 percent. They would buy flour by the carload, 
saving from two to three dollars a barrel. <A gen- 
eral distributing agency was established in Chicago, 
through which all local councils could procure goods 
direct, at cost. The General Council urged upon the 
order the establishment of cooperative stores on the 
Rochdale system, and clearly and accurately enun- 
ciated the principles and methods of that systemina 
plan which was printed for free distribution. This 
plan was somewhat adopted, but not generally, until 
many of the councils had suffered by loose and unor- 
ganized methods and dissatisfaction had setin. The 
movement had reached large proportions, 94 councils 
alone in 1877 doing a business of $1,089,372. In Wor- 
cester a Sovereigns of Industry was erected at a cost 
of $35,000. By 1880, however, the order had collapsed, 
though not a few stores in various parts of the Union 
stillremain asaresult of the movement. _— 

The next great order to take up cooperation was the 
Knights of Labor (g.v.), organized in Philadelphia in 
in 1869, but which became general only early in the 

eighties, and then grew with mushroom 
growth. ale pag sage pth re abet 

* ciples declared for the ‘‘establishmen 
Knights of oe cooperative institutions, productive 
Labor. and distributive.” Cooperation, mainly 
roductive, was therefore early agitated 
2 the Knights, and led to many attempts 
in all parts of the Union, but few, if any of them, with 
enduring success, The mushroom growth of the order 
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has been, after 1886, followed by a steady and rapid 
decline, and of their cooperative efforts scarcely any- 
thing endures. What exists to-day out of all these 
waves of cooperation are a few local and disconnected 
stores and productive companies. Some of these, how- 
ever, are very strong and successful, and instances of 
them we shall name in a moment. 

We pause now to consider the history of productive 
cooperation in America. The movements thus far 
noticed, with the exception of that of the Knights of 
Labor, were mainly distributive. The first productive 
association of which we have any record was that of 
the Boston Tailors’ Associative oe 
dag bikes se een 1849, but did not 
endure long. r. Newton in his.article . 
(see above) mentions similar attempts Productive 
at shipyards in Baltimore (186s); in Cooperation, 
Boston (1866) ; a machine-shop in Phil- 
adelphia (1866); foundries in various 
cities—Troy, Albany, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
(1865-68); Shoe manufactories in Lynn and North 
Adams, Mass. (czy. 1868) ; a cigar manufactory in West- 
field, Mass. (1869) ; a machine-shop in Greenfield, Mass. 
(1870). Says Dr. Newton: 

“The most promising of these early experiments 
was the stove foundry of the Iron Molders’ Interna- 
tional Union. This was started in 1867, in Allegheny 
County, Pa., the 10,ooo members of the union having 
been expected to become stockholders. The paid-up 
capital, howeyer, proved insufficient in a critical 
moment—the oft-repeated experience—and the enter- 
prise failed. 

“The decade 1870-80 experienced a marked increase 
in thenumber of productive societies. Inthe mid-year 
of this decade, Massachusetts had 16 productive so- 
cieties reporting to the State, and nine not reporting, 
tho duly chartered. All but one of these had been 
organized since 1870. The 16 societies reporting gave 
an aggregate paid-in capital of $114,210. he nine not 
reporting were incorporated for $47,110. Other so- 
cieties were known to exist. These societies were 
located in Lowell, Truro, Weymouth, Westborough, 
Chelmsford, East Templeton, Holyoke, Somerset, 
North Adams, Newburyport, Orange, Marlborough 
(2), Boston (2), Stoneham o. Fall River (4), Lynn (4), 
Westfield (8). Their work may be classified as follows: 
furniture-making (1), chair-making (1), foundry work 
(x), manufacture of gas (1), dairy-work (1), cotton man- 
ufacturing (1), printing (2), the building of houses (4), 
cigar-making (5), boot and shoe manufacture (9). An 
illustration of their work may be taken at random in 
the Cooperative Furniture Company of Orange, which 
in 1879 sold chamber sets to the value of $15,743.52. A 
very promising association was the Rochdale Cotton 
Manufacturing Association, of Fall River, organized 
in 1874, with a share subscription of $125,000. This was 
the work of a philanthropic mill-owner, whose family 
took the largest amount of the stock. It had a short 
career. Ohio had a number of associations for manu- 
facturing, but the cooperative feature did not long 
survive in the few societies that were successful. One 
of these associations had a capital, in 1877, of $100,000, 
but lapsed into a joint-stock concern, votes counting 
not by persons, but by shares.... 

“ A’ number of these societies were the results of 
strikes. The strike at North Adams, e.g., on the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor, led to the establishment of a 
cooperative shoe factory. A report says: ‘The men 
speak with pride of their new feelings of self-reliance 
and freedom, as well as of the quality of their work.’ 
... The Patrons of Husbandry were reported in the 
Economist of November 8, 1876, as having ‘30 manu- 
facturing associations, whose capital ranges from $200,- 
000 to $500,000; ... 16 grist-mills, one of which pro- 
duces 100 barrels of flour per day;... 3 tanneries and 
6 smitheries.’ 

“The Sovereigns of Industry contemplated entering 
upon this field, and made some essays in it, e.g., the 
Kingston Cooperative Foundry veces wag in Kingston, 
Mass. Its members consisted chiefly of picked men 
from other foundries. It organized with a capital of 
$8000. Details of the experience of this and other so- 
cieties have vanished with the order.” : 

This brings us down to the attempts of the Knights 
of Labor and the present time. The attempts of the 
Knights were most various and most widespread, in- 
cluding boot and shoe companies in Massachusetts, 
painters’ and decorators’ associations in Minneapolis, 
clothing companies, tobacco factories, plumbers’ asso- 
ciations, printing companies, mining associations, etc. 
All these, however, as Knights of Labor organizations 
have come to grief, and only a few of them remain in 
any form. Nevertheless, not a few strong productive 
cooperative enterprises have secured enduring form. 
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Says the Report on the United States of the (English) 
Royal Commission on Labor : : é 

“The most successful cooperative enterprises of a 

productive character are those existing among the 

coopers of Minneapolis. Between 1874 and 1886 no 

fewer than nine associations have been 

formed there which cones sere on 

i ig cooperative principles. s early as 1868 
Minneapolis fo cmperaier: of renting a small shop 

Coopers. and selling the product direct to the 
mills was tried by a few journeymen 
coopers; they allowed themselves the 

ordinary rate of wages, calculated onthe piece system, 
and then divided the profits in proportion to the work 
done. A suspension of trade in the flour mills caused 
the discontinuance of the enterprise, and on its re- 
sumption in 1870, it proved a financial success, but a 
failure from the cooperative point of view, owing to 
the determination of the treasurer, who had secured a 
-large contract for himself instead of for the firm, to 
set up as a master cooper. The rapid increase of the 
milling industry and the consequent influx of coopers 
to supply the demand for barrels caused the labor 
market in Minneapolis to become overstocked; the 
wages of coopers fell so low that the former coopera- 
tors decided in 1874 to renew their experiment. Hav- 
ing obtained the promise of acontract, the Cooperative 
Barrel Company was formally incorporated under the 
laws of Minnesota, and entered upon a prosperous 
career. There were 16 members at the outset, who 
were to be equal shareholders, and to receive a share 
of the profits in proportion to the work done by each. 
The membership increased rapidly, and by the spring 
of 1885 it had reached 120, besides 20 employees working 
for wages, while the paid-up capital amounted to 
$50,000. The introduction of machinery in that year 
caused some members to retire, as there was no longer 
sufficient work for all, and the numbers have since 
stood at 90. The assets of the company are $58,000 and 
the liabilities $13,000, so that the net value of its prop- 
erty amounts to $45,000, or $500 for each member. 
About three fourths of the members are married, and 
nine tenths of the married members own their own 
houses, so that, according to the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, nearly all the members have 
property worth from $3000 to $10,000, About 25 of 
them are of American birth, 35 are Scandinavians, and 
20 Irish; the rest being of various nationalities. The 
other establishments have had a similar history; all 
have been more or less successful, tho in one case, 
that of the Twin City Barrel Company, the treasurer 
absconded with about $75, and his defalcation resulted 
= a great loss of mutual confidence among the mem- 
ers. 

Cooperative dairies have also had considerable de- 

velopnient in the United States. In 1886 the combined 
business of the Massachusetts creameries amounted to 
$500,000. Ohio possesses a number of these creameries 
and cheese factories; in the latter case the factories 
are generally rented to reliable tenants, who contract 
to manufacture the milk delivered daily into cheese at 
75 cents for each cwt. Sometimes the dairy farmers 
allow the manufacturer so much for each hundred 
cheeses, and then divide the remaining proceeds. 
There are similar establishments in Iowa, and, indeed, 
in most agricultural districts. 
_ Such are the great classes of cooperative enterprises 
in the United States down to the present time, except 
those which are cases of profit-sharing and building 
and credit associations, both of which are considered 
under their respective heads. The latter associations 
form, however, it must be remembered, by far the 
most successful form of cooperation in this country. 

The present condition of cooperation in the United 
States is very difficult to state, owing to the utter lack 
of any national cooperative union or the collection of 

any reliable data ona large scale. Ef- 

forts at _ besead arse of a national 

. Union or bureau have recently been 

ab Con made, but with little efficiency. Many 

lition, successful local cooperative undertak- 

ings are known to exist. Says Mr. N, 

O. Nelson, himself the founder and 

manager of perhaps the best cooperative enterprise in 

the United States, at Leclaire, Ill., a full account of 

which will be found under the head Leclaire, Ill. (writ- 
ing in The Outlook, April 27, 1805): 

In the United States cooperation is far behind Eng- 
land and France, Spasmodic movements have been 
inaugurated, but they have stranded on the rocks of 
credit or politics or low prices. The discoveries in 
business principles, which the Rochdale working men 
COE deal may be credited with making—namely, 
cash dealings, market prices, dividends on purchases, 
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and an ever-accumulating surplus—have been over- 
looked or ignored by the American wage-earnert, who 
feels no need of small economies when wages are high 
and work abundant, and who has nothing to spare for 
a business venture when bad times leave him stranded. 
The Rochdale plan looks puny and prosy to open- 
handed Americans who do not understand its prin- 
ciples and its possibilities. F 

‘But the start has been made. Genuine Rochdale 
stores are to be found in every part of the Union. 
Most of them are young and small, but there are some 
with a membership numbering from 1 to_2000, and 
sales as high as $250,000 a year. Lawrence, New Bed- 
ford, and Springfield, Mass., Brattleboro’, Vt., Tren- 
ton, N. J., Lyons, Ia., Olathe, Kan., Galveston, Tex.—all 
have prosperous and growing societies.”’ 4 ; 

A letter from Mr. Nelson gives the following infor- 
mation in regard to some representative existing asso- 
ciations: ed 

“The Lyons Cooperative Association at Lyons, Ia., 
grew out of the Knights of Labor, and was started in 
1886 ; the initial subscribed capital being $6.57. This 
store had in 1891 10 employees, 5 horses, 3 delivery wag- 
ons, and an annual retail trade of from $60,000 to $75,- 
oooa year. They pursued the conservative policy of 
depreciating fixed plant, and paying 8 per cent. per 
annum on capital. Its capital was in 1890, $20,720, the 
net profits, $1917; it owns its own store, and buys en- 
tirely for cash. 

“ At Trenton, N. J., a cooperative store grew out of 
labor disturbances in 1885, and started with 90 mem- 
bers. They paid up $150 in cash, agreeing to pay 50 
cents a week toward afull share. The store had in 
1890, $11,745 Capital ; $90,440 Sales; net profits, $14,808 ; 
total sales for six years amounting to $441,247; and in 
that period paid back to the customers $60,000 in divi- 
dends and interest. . 

“The Cooperative Store of Allegan, Mich., was 
started in 1875. Its sales in 1890 were $193,827. Sales 
are on the cost plan; the expenses and interest on 
a amount to less than 5 per cent. on the business 

one. 

“The Johnson County Cooperative Association, of 
Olathe, Kan., started business in 1876, with a capital of 
$800. It had in 1891 a capital of $105,000; sales of $208,- 
ooo, and net profits of $15,722. 

“The Texas Cooperative Association, of Galveston, 
Tex., started business in 1879, with a capital of $250. 
It had in 1890 a capital of $80,945 ; 709 Shareholders, and 
divided $14,798.” 

The latest statistics in regard to some of the repre- 
sentative cooperative stores in this country are as fol- 
lows—Arlington Cooperative Association, of Law- 
rence, Mass. (central stores and two branches, with 
grocery, fuel, and dry goods departments) : 


CASH STATEMENT FOR FORTY-SECOND QUARTER 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1895. 


RECEIPTS. 
Jantany' ny cash: ony heed wes cenvciccacaveeovioacten $5,161.88 
DIRIOSE Sides. sles tanto cen cecuestes eee ° 
Shares and instalments.........eccccsaveses 


Initiation fees.. 
Sale of manure 


ee 


IRORUSK. .c ixacic eee es eemees ee 87. 
Hale Of Bxeturesy incciwcscekaewes vkeeenOacerek had pl 
$87,158.36 
EXPENDITURES. 
Interest and dividend paid out................ 2,0 2 
Shares and instalments canceled ..... . prints 
Horse-keeping............ owas’ eae wee 639.84 
ISEPENSB. ye 6 cow cde nn ate see eeer Cees cee eee ween 975-33 
Salaries, merchandise... 0.00.0... 0.0. vesseeess 3yIT7.02 
By dry goods...... Sew eeweanl Baers Seles ° 260.44 
x ae Me Se Pe tes ae et gs soe 3, 7Sa. 9a 
PUPCHHSES. cos. covers canes 
PRORREN .cis ses cek ence tee 
Non-members’ dividend.. 
oo and! taxes. s....0s. 
LEUPES 550.655 vs Ns ee oe oer Savy Sa Sew ew . 
Cash on Randi vccev ene Ra ROK MAIS S's vm < eo 
$87,158.36 
GROSS: pirobte<< ens dra ecexanedeinaen most $14,077.18 


Natick Protective Union (established 
1866, in Natick, Mass.) : : = ee 
mount of sales for the year 1894, $85,140; of this 
amount, $52,443 was sold from the store es : profit of 


a 
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- 

epn7 and $32,697 from the market at a profit of 

- 1421.01. 

Becchis at the of the year, $2424.77, and the balance of 

bs e previous year, $133.1 ives .o4 £ 

_ interest and aigideud. Pictieiids $2597.04 for 

__ Industrial Cooperative Association, of New Bedford, 
Mass. (dealers in groceries, provisions, and general 
merchandise), organized January 27, 1876; capital 

= $20,278.41 ; Shares, $10; present rate, 5 per cent. : 

f 

, 

: 


QUARTERLY REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
- SEPTEMBER 11, 1894. 


RECEIPTS. 

PUM NTY PEARCE ie oo . Sstcin a cas wativacaacns $374.38 
Cash for merchandise sold Central............ 59723-92 

““ merchandise sold Branch No. 1...... 4172.95 
“merchandise sold Branch No. 2.. ... 71486.8r 

Rie AROS sic orn a Shia kas © OE PE Se 383-97 
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Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Exchange, of Brattleboro, 

Vt. (commenced business April, 1877): 

' Business in 1894, $83,400; Shareholders, 507, at $5 a 
_ share. 

Recently the various farmers’ organizations have 
made various attempts at cooperative purchasing, etc., 
_ with varying success, and too recently to show per- 
manent results. As an example, the secretary of the 
Farmers’ Supply Company reports in January, 1894: 

““We point with pride to our first 1 

months’ trial under the most trying 

Farmers’ a conditions possible. = handle 

_ nothing at present but coal and groce- 

Supply Com ries. In 11 months we sold $4327.35 worth 
pany. of groceries and $3864.92 worth of coal, 

at a Cost to us of $745.50. Our gross 

profit was 17 per cent., and cost of hand- 

' ling g per cent., leaving a net profit of 8 percent. to 
shareholders on every dollar sold, which gave us 95 per 
cent. net profit on our average paid-up stock for the rz 
months. In round numbers we sold to shareholders 
3000 and to outsiders $5000 worth of goods. In mak- 
ing dividends, we pay 10 per cent. on paid-up stock and 

16 per cent. on each dollar’s worth of goods purchased 

by a member, besides making a donation of $70 to one 

of our members, and carrying $50 over to next year. 
_ We paid cash for all we bought, and sold in the same 
way. We} started with 31 members, and we now have 
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The present popular but not usually effectively or- 
ganized cooperative efforts are at cooperative commu- 
nities. A few of these, notably the one at Tennessee 
City, Tenn..are strong. Most of them are very weak 
and ephemeral. They are, however, best studied un- 
der communism, 


IV. Metruops OF COOPERATION. 


No one can study the history of cooperation, 
particularly in England, without discovering 
two almost contradictory methods and ideals at 
work. 

Says Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), the 
author of The Cooperative Movement in Great 
Britain, in a tract on The Relation between 
Cooperation and Trades-unionism : 


“ On the one hand, we have associations of consumers, 
such as the corn mills, the stores, and the wholesale 
societies, who together transact over g5 per cent. of 
the cooperative trade of the country. On the other 
hand, we have a few associations, not of consumers, 

but of producers, such as the Eagle Brand Boot 
Works, at Leicester, or the. Slipper Makers’ Society at 
Newcastle. The idea of the associations of consumers 
is that of the cooperative or socialist state—the man- 
agement of industry by salaried officials for the profit 
of the whole community. The ideal of the rival form 
of industrial cooperation consists of groups of self- 
governing workers owning alike the instrument and 


the product of their labor, and competing for profit in 
the markets of the world. These ideals appear to me 
antagonistic to each other, and mutually exclusive. 
But, however that may be, they most assuredly present 
Separate problems, and are as different in their limi- 
tations and their advantages as they are in their aims.” 


These two forms of cooperative industry have 
each had earnest supporters, tho the ideal of the 
Association of Consumers has had much the 
larger following. The Association of Producers 
was, however, the earlier ideal, and has been 
strenuously advocated to the last by such men 
as E. V. Neale and Thomas Hughes. Said Mr. 
Neale at the Congress of 1886: 


“The original pioneers looked forward to self-em- 
ployment, and the many advantages that might thus 
be brought within their reach, as the goal to be at- 
tained through the accumulation of the profits on their 
own purchases. Their successors, to whom the idea 
of self-employment has melted into the haze of a dis- 
tant future, have too commonly got to look on the 
profits on their purchases as so much addition to their 
ordinary income; and have even been disposed to 
measure the benefits of the store by the amount of this 
addition—the actual dividend on their purchases— 
without caring to inquire closely how much of it is 
legitimately earned in the ways as specified above, and 
how much has come out of their own pockets by arbi- 
trary additions to the prices of the goods sold. These 
departures from the original idea have produced a re- 
actionary movement, a tendency to place the benefits 
of the store not where they really lie in the collective 
action which they make possible, and the educational 
and recreative resources that the members may obtain 
by their union beyond what they could secure individ- 
ually, but simply in the power of getting what they 
want at a cheaper rate, by selling to themselves as 
nearly as may be at cost price.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Thomas Tweddell said 
in his inaugural address at the Congress of 
1894: 


“To my mind the most melancholy episode in the 
whole history of cooperation was that in which Messrs. 
Neale and Hughes, a year or two ago, took their fare- 
well of the movement, pointing out how they had 
striven to direct it, how they had held this ideal of the 
self-governing profit-sharing workshop aloft, and how 
cooperators had resolutely refused to follow. I respect 
these leaders, one of whom has since taken a perma- 
nent farewell of us, and crossed that ‘bourne from 
which no traveler returns.’ I respect them from their 
consistency, their courage, their devotion. But while 
conceding to the fullest extent that respect which is 
their due, we may be permitted to doubt whether, 
after all, the theory of the few has been consistently 
right, and the practice of the many has been persist- 
ently wrong. lincline rather to the belief that the im- 
agination of the movement has been captivated by a 
beautiful ideal presented with all the charm that elo- 
quence and earnestness could lend to it, but which, if 
experience is any guide, is delusive and impracticable 
and which, like the fabled treasure said to be buried 
beneath the rainbow, ever recedes as you pursue it. 

“Originating inthe Utopian dreams of French social- 
ists like Duchez, Fourier, and Louis Blanc, this idea 
was introduced to England by the Christian Socialists 
about the year 1849, and was made the subject of much 
earnest and self-sacrificing propaganda. ‘The theory 
which they endeavored to enforce, as described by 
one of their number, was ‘the conception of workers 
as brethren—of work as coming from a brotherhood of 
men associated for their common benefit, who there- 
fore réjected any notion of competition with each other 
as inconsistent with the true form of society, and with- 
out formally preaching communism sought to form in- 
dustrial establishments communistic in feeling, of 
which it should be the aim, while paying ordinary 
wages and interest, to apply the profits of the business 
in ways conducive to the common advantage of the 
body whose work produced them.’ This beautiful 
and captivating ideal, which lends itself so freely to 
platform declamation, and is so admirably adapted to 
win acquiescence from a sympathetic audience, has 
been seduloesiy preached from the year 1849 until now, 
and with what result ? 

“From a work published recently by Miss Potter (a 
name that will live in our movement, although the lady 
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erself has recently abandoned it)—from Miss Potter’s 

a ye ought to be read by every cooperator, 
ollowing : 

; vets pie taedreds of associations of producers 

known to have existed before 1870 only three remain. 

And passing over the dead bodies of some hundred so- 

cieties registered from 1870 to the present 

day, let us rapidly survey the actual ex- 

Productive isting societies which have been, or claim 

Aan to have been, organized in the interests 
Associations of the producer. Itake asa basis of our 
not Success- investigations the list of cooperative 

ful, productive societies published in the Re- 
port of the Central Board for 1890. First 
we must eliminate from this list the pro- 
ductive departments of the wholesale 
societies, and the corn mills and baking societies 
avowedly organized in the interests not of the pro- 
ducer, but of the consumer, Secondly, we must cast 
out as unworthy societies such as Mitchell Hey, reg- 
istered under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, but which have practically become joint-stock 
associations, participating neither profit nor govern- 
ment with the workers. Thus, from a list of 106 sep- 
arate societies, with a turnover of 42,308,028, we arere- 
duced to 74 manufacturing and 5 agricultural associa- 
tions, with an aggregate turnover of £455,477. Of the 74 
manufacturing societies 20 are notin working order... . 
We have therefore a remainder of 54 manufacturing as- 
sociations and 5 agricultural associations. ... Now this 
cursory examination ofall the present forms of coopera- 
tion that represent evenin the vaguest and most remote 
degree the aspirations of the Christian Socialists, re- 
veals one all-important fact. The ideal advanced by 
the Christian Socialists, and constantly forced by the 
individualist school of cooperators on the attention of 
the stores and the wholesale societies—this fair vision 
of a brotherhood of workers, of a self-governing coop- 
erative workshop, in whichthe manager and committee 
are to beelected by the members from among their own 
body—vanishes into an indescribable industrial phan- 
tom, which, unlike the texture of real existence, be- 
comes more and more imperceptible with the applica- 
tion of the magnifying glass. For when we look care- 
fully into these 54 societies, we discover that over one 
third of the trade is transacted by establishments 
which are simply capitalist associations adopting some 
scheme of profit-sharing. It is true that a small pro- 
portion of them compel or encourage workers to be- 
come shareholders. But in all cases, without a single 
exception, outside shareholders hold the balance of 
power. If we turn our magnifying glass from off the 
bulk of the trade on to the majority of the societies, we 
lay bare a positive evil instead of a harmless self-delu- 
sion. So-called associations of workers are constant- 
ly resolving themselves into associations of small 
masters, into an industrial organization which is per- 
ilously near if not actually included within the sweat- 
ing system, or we discover associations of workers so 
indifferent and skeptical of the advantages they offer 
as employers that they prefer the security of private 
trade and leave the cooperative workshop open to hire- 
lings, Or,again, we watch associations beginning with 
fervor and success, but surrendering in the course of a 
year or two at discretion to a dictator ; or we see far- 
sighted promoters carefully securing their own posi- 
tion as irremovable managers, . Thus these s4 associa- 
tions, with a trade of £449,228, disperse in various direc- 
tions, and we are left with our microscope pointed at 
eight minute specks on our industrial system, as the 
net result of 45 years’ agitation in favor of the self- 
governing profit-sharing workshop.’.. . 

“In this hasty retrospect, I think I have shown that 
that form of cooperation bequeathed to us by the 
Pioneers is the only one which has stood the test of 
practical experience, the organization—not of capital- 
ists, not of workers, not of sellers, but of consumers, 
and the reasons why it has succeeded when other forms 
have failed are because 


IT RESTS UPON THE WIDEST SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
BASIS, 


“In our discussions on this subject we are too apt, I 
think, to commit the mistake of assuming that the 
worker and the consumer are two distinct and con- 
flicting agents, or, in other words, that the community 
is divided into two great classes, production being the 
function of the one and consumption that of the other. 
Such a classification is absurd and untrue. We may 
divide the human race on the basis of sex, or of nation- 
ality, or of color, because such divisions are absolute : 
but we cannot divide it into producers and consumers, 
because one class embraces and includes the other, As 
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ll divide the race into human beings and females. 
Take away the human beings, and where will the 
females be? And so take away the consumers, and 
where will the producers be? In making consump- 
tion, therefore, the basis of their organization, the 
Pioneers selected the widest possible foundation upon 
which it could rest.” 


The same result is the opinion of Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, in this country. He says, in his Ozz- 
look article : 

“ The most feasible method of getting into coopera- 
tive manufacturing is through the cooperative store. 
Store-keeping takes less money to start with, is simpler 
in its operations, and when once under 
good headway easily accumulates capi- 
tal for factory plants.... ~ Working 
men who really want to better the con- 
dition of their class should get together, 
familiarize themselves with the work- 
ing details, and make a beginning in a 
small way. The difficulties to be encountered are not 
so much the business itself as the people’s indifference. 
Where as many as socan be gotten together and im- 
bued with the proper spirit a safe start can be made. 
Some members can pay their shares in full, and others 
50 cents or $1 a week. Some vacant room can be 
rented cheaply or obtained for nothing ; the work can 
be done evenings by volunteers or by some one out of 
work for small pay. The beginning should be con- 
fined to staple articles of food, and books should be 
kept under advice of a friendly bookkeeper. Care 
should be taken to keep the expenses so proportioned 
to the business that a fair net profit will be made from 
the start. Purchases and sales should be rigidly cash, 
and prices should be the same as at the neighboring 
retail stores. Every one of the 50 should be a mission- 
ary to explain the plan to his friends and get them to 
join. Members should loyally do all their trading at 
the store, even at some inconvenience. Undertaken 
in this way, a cooperative store can be started any- 
where and be assured of success.” 


There is, however, another view. The Lador 
Copartnership, the publication of the Feder- 
ated Productive Societies, reports 120 in the 
Federation, a large part of which are well estab- 
lished, strong and healthy. They are doing 
very active propagandist work ; about 30 of the 
largest ones have formed a guarantee company 
to receive loans at 4 per cent., to be lent under 
careful conditions to productive societies. ‘The 
Federation has frequent meetings, similar to the 
Cooperative, Union, district meetings and con- 
gresses. They do an enormous amount of lec- 
turing and stimulating and advising, especially 
through H. H. Vivian, Thomas Blandford, and 
N. Williams, who are devoting themselves en- 
tirely to this program. George Jacob Holyoake 
is President of the Federation, and E. O. Green- 
ing, of the Agricultural Association, and J. 
Greenwood, of the Hebden Bridge Fustian 
Manufacturing Company, are active promoters. 
Independent production is more difficult to start 
and make successful in the competitive field 
than the stores. But in a good cooperative 
field, as there now is in England, many are un- 
able to see any constitutional difficulty in the 
way of such associations, big and little, spread- 
ing on an extensive scale. They believe the 
conditions of success to be now all present in 
England, and that the rapid growth which has. 
occurred in the last two years will henceforth 
be continually accelerated. 

Perhaps one of the most needed things in 
making cooperation a success is not to claim it 
as a substitute for other social reforms, but to 
claim for it a place in social reform. In Eng- 
land and Belgium they are rapidly learning this 
lesson, Said Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney- 
Webb), in a paper read at a conference of trade- 
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union officials and cooperators at Tynemouth, 
August 15, 1892: 

“T contend, therefore, that the cooperative and 
trade-union movements are the necessary complement 
of eachother, In the cooperative society or the munic- 

ipality the citizen consumer unites 
with his fellows to control and manage 


Cooperation for aie hae benefit as much as 
. possible of the industry which supplies 
oa ised their needs. Their aimmust nedecsarily 


be to obtain good articles at a low ex- 
pense of production. But as they them- 
_ Selves are also producers, it is easy for 
them to realize the truth of Owen’s great principle, 
that the community is in the long run injured, not 
profited, by any beating down of the standard of life 
of its members. These same citizen-consumers com- 
bine, therefore, among themselves in a second organi- 
zation, according to industries, in order that inno case 
may the heedlessness of the consuming majority de- 
press the condition of the minority in which any one 
Set of producers is bound to find itself. Without co- 
operation, voluntary or municipal, there is no guaran- 
tee that any industry will be carried on for the public 
benefit ; without trade-unionism there is no security 
that this public benefit will not be made a source of 
injury to the minority of producers. Combinations of 
workers may, therefore, be regarded as a permanent 
element in the democratic State, whether the control 
over industry be in the hands of voluntary associations 
of —o or in those of the State or municipality 
itself. 5 

““My conclusion, therefore, is that trade-unionists 
and cooperators are in duty bound to swell and main- 
tain each other’s organizations in every possible way. 
The artisan cooperator who is not also a member of 
his trade society is a traiter to all the essential prin- 
ciples of the cooperative faith. The trade-unionist 
who is not a cooperator is hugging his chains as a 
wage-slave without taking his part in the struggle 
toward the democratic control of industry. And both 
trade-unionist and cooperator, let me add, are forget- 
ful of their rightful duties and responsibilities unless 
they are also active citizen politicians, eager to secure 
their full share of control over those branches of co- 
operation in which the proper unit of administration 
is not the store or the trade society, but the munici- 
pality or the State.” 


V. ARGUMENTS FOR AND OBJECTIONS TO 
COOPERATION, 


The argument against cooperation is never 
against cooperation as an ideal, but simply 
against it as a practical method of social reform. 
On this line the opposition to cooperation has 
been varied and often strong; the argument, 
however, being different against different forms 
of cooperation. 

1. Against distributive cooperation it has been 
claimed (tho in part, as we shall see, unjustly) 
that while it enables the cooperative consumer 
to obtain lower prices and save some of the 
profits that would otherwise go to middlemen, 
it does not tend to raise wages, and may even 
tend to lower wages through the interest the 
purchasing cooperators have in purchasing as 
cheaply as possible. 


As a matter of fact, cooperation has not been proved 
to pay the lowest wages. The cooperative Wholesale 
Society in England isan agent for 1,000,- 

“ o00 cooperators, and pays union wages ; 


so, with the rarest exceptions, do all co- 

=e ag operators. Theargument, therefore, that 
Be cooperation lowers wages must be given 
Producer. up. Says Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis 


upon this point : ‘‘ As the consumer an 
producer is the same person, he is bene- 
fited as well by economy in his purchases as by profit 
on his work., When buying in a competitive market, 
there is no other practical method than to buy the 
cheapest for given quality. Such buying does not 
imply expedients or sharp practices. There is no 
apparent reason for cooperative buying depressing 
prices. So far as consumers are producers, if the 
urchase price be lowered, so is the selling price. 
he function of the middleman, to get a profit for 
himself, iseliminated, because the profit goes to reduce 
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the cost to the consumer. With rareexceptions if any 
the cooperative factories pay union wages, and the 
operative can in every instance make himself a co- 
operative consumer, The English Unionists do not 
now claim that cooperation lowers wages. They did 
so formerly only in furtherance of the union cause, 
as the only means of improving the working man’s 
condition. Tom Mann is now lecturing for coopera- 
tion, and the union congresses of the last few years 
have unqualifiedly indorsed cooperative stores and 
factories. The sweating charge against the Whole- 
sale is entirely unfounded.” 


2. On the other hand, it is claimed that pro- 
ductive cooperation tends either to develop lit- 
tle companies or groups of producers competing 
against each other, or, if these little 
companies combine into one whole, 
to develop a monopoly which is 
either against the community, or, 
if large enough, to include the 
whole community, 1s socialism and not coopera- 
tion. Says Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), 
in her tract Cooperation and Trade-Unzons : 


“‘Let us suppose, for instance, that the cooperative 
corn mills inthe north of England were owned and 
managed, not by associations of consumers, but by the 
workmen now employed in each of them. It is clear 
that there would, in that case, be no room for the pres- 
ent Millers’ Trade-Union, and strikes against employ- 
ers would be unknown. But should we by this social 
reyolution have achieved industrial peace? Our self- 
governing corn mills would be forced inevitably to 
adopt one of two courses.. The workers in each mill 
might, in the first place, preserve their entire indepen- 
dence of the other mills, and they would all compete 
with each other for the custom of the community. 
This course is, in fact, the one pursued by such asso- 
ciations of producers as already exist. But, unfortu- 
nately, this unrestrained competition unevitably leads, 
in bad times, to the lengthening of the hours of labor 
of the associated producers, and the reduction of their 
remuneration. Profit disappears, at any rate fora 
time, and it becomes a question of working longer and 
for less than before, in order to avoid running behind- 
hand and seeing their whole capital disappear. 

‘But, on the other hand, the self-governing work- 
shops, if they ever came to be the typical form of co- 
operative industry, might be wise enough toavoidthis 
disastrous competition by learning a lesson from the 
American capitalist. We might, in fact, have a ‘ring’ 
of flour producers against the consumer. A few years 
ago there was actually an attempt to form a flour syn- 
dicate in the north of England, which broke down 
through the determined opposition of the mills owned 
by associations of consumers. If these mills had 
been owned and governed by the workers in them, 
they might, in order to avoid the horrors of unre- 
strained competition, have fallen in with this arrange- 
ment. Instead of the spectacle of the sweating sys- 
tem, we should then have before usa gigantic ‘ring’ or 
‘combine’ of capitalist workers, associated to keep up 
prices against their customers. We should, indeed, 
have done away with the Millers’ Trade-Union, with 
its modest and legitimate desire to maintain the stand- 
ard of life of its members. But we should have 
created inits place a body of monopolists, exploiting 
the public for their own private gain. Industrial con- 
flict would have been replaced by industrial oppres- 
sion.” 


But this, again, is argument not against co- 
operation, but against its misuse, and any social 
reform may be misused. Mrs. Webb 1n her 
tract argues not against cooperation, but for 
the necessity of combining trade-unionism with 
cooperation—a combination which is, fortunate- 
ly, rapidly on the increase in England. In the 
great miners’ strike in England last year the min- 
ers were very greatly helped by the large funds 
they had to draw from in their shares and de- 
posits in the cooperative stores. The tendency 
of cooperation to develop little competing groups 
of cooperative producers is a very real one, but 
is an evil only incident to the beginnings of co- 
operation, and its cure is not less cooperation, 
but more cooperation, 


Competition, 
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3. A stronger argument against cooperation 
is that it so fixes the mind of investors and co- 
operators on saving or earning a few cents that 
he forgets questions of much larger economic 
importance. Says Beatrice Potter in the tract 


quoted above : 


“Tt would be a fatal error if the million members of 
cooperative societies allowed their comparatively 
small interests as dividend receivers for one moment 
to divert their attention from their much vaster inter- 
ests as wage-earners and citizens. The dividends of a 
cooperator amount on an average to about 43 4 year, 
orjust about a farthing per hour on his wages. A 
‘good’ cooperator, dealing pretty constantly at the 
store, will make perhaps double this amount, or a 
halfpenny per hour of his working time. Now I need 
not remind you how very easy it is to lose a half- 
penny per hour in wages for the want ofa strong trade- 
union. Take, for instance, the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters, with its 500 branches all over the king- 
dom. Their standard rates of wages vary from sd. 
per hour in some towns up to 9d. per hour in others— 
a difference equai to no less than 18 times as 
much as the average cooperator makes out of his 
store. In a score of towns last year the carpenters 
gained arise or suffered a fall of a halfpenny an hour 
on their wages—more than they stood to gain in cash 
if they could havesuddenly sprung at one bound into 
as successful cooperators as the men of Durham them- 
selves. ... Cooperators must not, in their zeal for 
their own movement, lose sight of the vital importance 
of maintaining, all along the line, the dyke of the 
standard rate of wages. Ifthe cooperative artisans in 
any town lag behind their fellows elsewhere, even to 
the extent of an advance of a farthing an hour which 
might have been gained by strong trade-unionism, 
they will probably have lost as much in actual cash by 
the end of the year as they will have gained by all 
their devotion to the cooperative store. ‘The engineers 
at Keighley, for instance, a strongly cooperative town, 
are earning at least 10s. a week less than the engineers 
at Manchester; a fact which can, I think, only be ac- 
counted for by the superior capacity for trade combi- 
nation exhibited by Lancashire mechanics. It will 
hardly be maintained that the £5 a year dividend of 
the Keighley ‘ good cooperator’ is equivalent to the £26 
a year additional wages earned by the Manchester 
“ good trade-unionist.’” 


Yet this, again, is no argument against co- 
operation, but simply for (as Mrs. Webb uses it) 
a combination of cooperation wz trade-union- 
ism. Cooperation may not accomplish all things, 
but a penny saved is a penny earned, and trade- 
unionists in England have learned that they 
cannot afford to sneer at the millions of pounds 
in the English cooperative movement, gained 
by saving pennies. 

4. Perhaps a still stronger argument against co- 
operation is that it not only isin danger of mak- 
ing men forget larger economic interests, but 
tends to positively develop a com- 
petitive mercantilism, instead of a 
truly socialistic spirit. There is 
some truth in this ; nevertheless, it 
is also true that cooperation tends 
to develop mercantilism less than 
does the ordinary life of commerce, and hence 
is a step in advance. Cooperation does not 
claim to introduce the ideal at once, but only to 
be a long first step toward that ideal. 

5. The main argument against cooperation, 
as applied to the United States at least, is that 
it is almost an impossibility to introduce it suc- 
cessfully to-day except through the form of 

profit-sharing, against which form 

: _ there are especial arguments. (See 

Difficulties, Prorir-Suartnc.) Cooperation, un- 
less introduced by some large and 
established firm, some schools of 

thought claim, can scarcely expect to succeed 
in the United States. The reason is that in the 
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United States, as, perhaps, nowhere in the 
world, have we developed large, powerful cor- 
porations and monopolies. Nowhere is compe- 
tition so organized as in the United States. 
With mills, stores, and all forms of business car- 
ried on by these gigantic corporations and mo- 
nopolies, it is almost impossible for the small 
cooperative store to successfully compete. 
Against corporations able to run a year or 
more at a loss, in order to run out the small ven- 
ture, small cooperation is helpless. Too often, 
too, these corporations do not need to run out 
the small venture. Small cooperative ventures 
too often run themselves out. They can rarely 
be well managed, because good managers can 
get larger salaries than the small venture can 
afford to pay, and even when well managed, the 
small venture cannot buy, or manufacture, or 
sell on a small scale so cheaply as the corpora- 
tion on a large scale. Small cooperation is, 
thus, often hopeless, swallowing up the hard- 
earned money invested in it, and sometimes, in 
spite of the best intentions, becoming a veritable 
sweating den, simply because of the inability of 
the small venture to compete with large-stores 
and yet pay living wages. 

This, we say, is usually the case, but not al- 
ways. Where a small cooperative venture is 
fortunate enough to secure a good manager, 
where it can secure some capital, where there is 
a community or a body of working men willing 
to support it, where there is willingness and de- 
termination to carry it through, then in trades 
and under circumstances where the competition 
is not too intense, the cooperation may suc- 
ceed. Such cases are by no means wanting in 
the United States, tho exceptional. 

One must not be misled by the success of the 
English movement. In the first place, the 
foundations of that success were laid before 
business was so monopolized as it is to-day by 
large corporations, while even to-day in Eng- 
land monopoly is not so developed as in the 
United States. Secondly, it must be remem- 
bered that 95 per cent. of English cooperation is 
consumptive, not productive—in other words, 
the least beneficial form of cooperation to the 
producer. Thirdly, some so-called cooperative 
successes are not cooperative at all, but profit- 
sharing, which is a very different thing. Even 
in England, Sidney Webb says (in his tract on 
English Progress toward Social Democracy) : 

“Less than one four hundredth part of the industry 
of the country is yet carried on by cooperation, The 
whole range of industrial development in the larger 
industries seems against it; and no ground for hope 
in cooperation as a complete answer to the social prob- 
lem can be gained from economic science. It fails to 
deal even with the real elements of the case. It may 
claim to obviate competition; but, as Mill himseif 
quotes, ‘the deepest root of the evils and iniquities 
which fillthe industrial world is zof competition, but 
the subjection of labor to capital, and the enormous 
share which the possessors of the instruments of pro- 
duction are able to take from the produce,’ Coopera- 
tion can make no real defense against the continuance 
of the exaction of this ‘enormous share ’—rent and in- 
terest—the continued individual enjoyment of which 
it, indeed, actually presupposes. It affords a valuable 
moral training, a profitable savings bank for invest- 
ments, and a temporary means of interesting the 
worker in the industrial affairs of his country. But or- 
dinary joint-stock investment is now rapidly outgrow~ 
ing it, and is already 160 times as great as cooperation. 
Now even the most enthusiastic believer in the virtues 


of association will hardly expect salvation merely from 
arégime of joint-stock companies ; and this, and not co- 
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operation, is clearly the line in which our industrial 
development is rapidly traveling, so far as all large 
enterprises are concerned. The final goal of many in- 
dustries 1s, Moreover, obviously not the cooperative 
society, but the municipality. Nearly twice as much 
capital is already invested by town councils in a single 
industry (gas supply) as the whole 12,000,000 of the 
accumulations of the r500 cooperative societies. <A 
larger extension of ‘municipal industry’ is made every 
year than the progress, great as it is, of the coopera- 
tive industry. Already, where there is most coopera- 
tion, there is also most municipalization.” 


But this statement in part answers itself. It 
shows that cooperation and municipalization and 
socialism can develop together. In Belgium, 

as we have seen, cooperation practi- 

cally supports the socialist move- 
Cooperation ment and gives it an organized 
and strength, perhaps greater than that 

Socialism. of any othercountry. In England, 

trade-unionism, socialism, and the 

cooperative movement are coming 
to see that they are natural allies, and can be of 
the greatest benefit to each other. Mr. N. O. 
Nelson writes : 


“There is, probably, nothing that has been so great 
an aidto the growth of the socialistic and radical re- 
forms now being actively and successfully prosecuted 
in England, as the education which a million anda quar- 
ter of cooperators have received in the value of 
workers’ mutual! operations, and the feasibility of self- 
help. There is one pre-eminert value in cooperation 
as compared with reforms, which must be inaugurated 
by political methods. The former can produce some 
available and influential results at once, and continu- 
ously; the latter must do an enormous amount of 
political work before a majority can be persuaded and 
stirred up to final action, and of course many reforms 
fail altogether for lack of persistence. 


“As to theos per cent. of cooperators who are 


merely consumers, there is no difference whatever 
between a ro per cent. dividend on purchases and 
a xo per cent. dividend or increase in wages. There 
is really more opportunity for education in connec- 
tion with a cooperative store than a factory. In the 
factory, it must be in the main a one-man power, each 
man working in the same automatic way that he does 
fora private employer. Ina cooperative storethere is 
greater freedom; there are elections; there is ser- 
vice on committees; there are meetings; and also, 
as there may be in any cooperative association, libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, lecture courses and the like. 
“While cooperation is greatly preferable to profit- 
sharing in the technical sense, it 1s nevertheless true 
that profit-sharing is cooperative to a large extent. 
Its chief objection is, that it does not introduce dem- 
ocratic responsibility in the selection of managers and 
the conduct of the business, and is dependent solely on 
the initiative and friendly disposition of a single pro- 
prietor or corporation stockholders. | 
“The recent business history of this country goes to 
show that enormous combinations are palpable fail- 
ures; witness the Cordage, National Lead, Cotton- 
Seed Oil, and numerous other great aggregations. 
All of these have actually lost money. The reason for 
this, which was not at first apparent, is, that the at- 
tempt to runat many different points and for many dif- 
ferent markets, under one head, does not get sufficient- 
ly careful attention to the details of operations. It will 
probably be found that a single factory of fairly good 
dimensions and self-contained is the most likely to 
succeed; and a decided advantage would be gained 
for it if, besides having the careful personal super- 
vision of its chief owner, it also had the concurrent 
interest of all of its workers. The enormous retail 
stores are not necessarily, nor probably, disposed 
to sell any lower than they need to; and it is a fact 
that they make very handsome profits. A coopera- 
tive store, while it would have a much 
harder time getting aie = a and 
large enough to have these large an 
Sail raped we established retail stores, would 
Practical, nevertheless be perfectly able to com- 
pete with them, when once established. 
For apparent reasons, it is much harder 
to start a dry-goods or drapery store than in the 
smaller goods, such as groceries, meats, shoes, furni- 
ture, and the like. In all considerable cities there 
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are large stores; yet there are a multitude of small 
stores and shops of every conceivable sort. It would 
probably be found, too, that the big retail stores of any 
large city do not supply the inhabitants of that city and 
vicinity with anything like the hundredth part of the 
goods of all kinds consumed by the inhabitants. 
‘There is plenty of room for cooperative stores or fac- 
tories, if, as a matter of fact, they have any economic 
advantages. If Mr. Brassey believes that £5000 a year 
insures amore competent manager than £500, I venture 
my opinion, as a business man of 25 years’ experience, 
that he is mistaken. It is more frequently the case, 
that the larger the price the less the service that is 
actually rendered. There is a great deal of pure fic- 
tion and sentiment about a large part of the few high- 
priced salaries paid in the commercial world. 

“Profit-sharing, introduced by wealthy manufactur- 
ers, is, by no means, the only way in which cooperativs 
factories can be started. It is, in fact, practicable to 
start them just as nearly all other factories have been 
started, by beginning in a small way. The advantages 
of a large and well-equipped factory over a sinall one 
are not so great as may be supposed. The large man- 
ufacturer has many purely extravagant ways, which 
the small manufacturer does not indulge in. The best 
paying planing mill in this city [St. Louis], year after 
year, is the Mechanics, which, while not cooperative in 
the true sense, was started entirely by striking work- 
men on capital which they had scraped together of 
their own, and the stock is still mainly held by the men 
who work in the factory. Other planing mill masters 
here admit that they have the advantage, and make 
more money than any other mill inthe city. A coop- 
erator, who is at one and the same time a member of a 
cooperative store at which he buys his goods, and a 
member of a cooperative factory, gets (not quite, but) 
nearly all he produces. What he pays in taxes which 
should, by right, be secured from land value tax, is 
about the only thing that he loses; and he gains be- 
sides a very great advantage over the mere members 
of a trade-union.” 

References, for England.—7he History of Coopera- 
tion tn Rochdale (Part 1. only, 1844-57 ; 1893); Azstory 
of Cooperation (2 vols., 1885); The Cooperative Move- 
ment of To-Day, allby G. J. Holyoke; A Manual for 
Cooperators, by T. Hughes and E. V. Neale (1881); 
Working Men Cooperators, by A. H. D. Acland and B. 
Jones; Life, Times, and Labors of Robert Owen, by 
Lioyd Jones; Zhe Cooperative Movement tn Great 
Britain, by Miss B. Potter (1891); Methods of Indus- 
trial Remuneration, by D. F. Schloss; Cooperative 
Production, by B. Jones (1894). See also the Resorts of 
the English Cooperative Congresses, published by the 
Cooperative Union, Limited, Corporation Street, Man- 
chester; the valuable Annuals of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Socteties, published at 1 Ballour Street, Man- 
chester ; Zhe Cooperative News, published weekly at 
Manchester. For Europe the best references are the 
reports on the various countries of the English Royal 
Commission on Labor. For America we have 7he 
History of Cooperation in the United States, pub- 
lished by the Johns Ble ite University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (1888); Cooperation as &@ 
Business, by C. Barnard (1881); Manual of Distribu- 
tive Cooperation, by Carroll D, Wright, in Massachu- 
setts Labor Report, 1885. 

Revised by N. O. NELson. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURE. See 
COOPERATIVE FARMING. 


COOPERATIVE BANKS may be defined 
as cooperative organizations for mutual finan- 
cial aid. They are organizations mainly of peo- 
ple possessed of little or no capital, and with 
limited incomes from wages or any other source, 
whereby they can put their small savings to- 
gether and create a fund from which the mem- 
bers can borrow at low rates of interest. 

In the United States such banks are usually 
spoken of as Building Associations, and are con- 
sidered under that head, but it must not be for- 
gotten that these associations are truly and not 
seldom are called cooperative banks, and that 
their special and marked development in this 
country make the United States one of the 
pioneer countries and chief homes of this form 
of cooperation. Apart from the building and 
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Joan associations of the United States, however, 
Germany is the classic home of cooperative 
banking. Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen are 
the two great founders of the movement, tho 
there existed some germs of the idea before 
their time. 


In this, as in so many other things, China claims to 
be the originator,and Mr. Wolff, in his People’s Banks - 
a Record of Soctal and Economic Success, finds other 
germs in the early banks of Italy, in some of the early 
communities among the German artisans who were 
taken to Russia to develop the trades there. As early 
as 1830 the German Gall (7.v.) proposed to fight capital 
by putting together the pennies of the poor. 


But the ones to really develop cooperative - 


banking were Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen. 
Of these two men, each commencing his work 
without the knowledge of the other, 
Raiffeisen seems to have begun 
Beginnings, slightly the earlier, and to have 
developed the more strictly cooper- 
ative system ; yet Schulze was the 
first to gain for the movement popularity and 
general following. 

Schulze-Delitsch (g.v.), a prominent German 
Liberal and a man of some wealth and position, 
was deeply moved by the sufferings of the poor, 
in the days of the Revolution of 1848, and de- 
vised his system of cooperative banking for 
their relief. In conjunction with his friend, 
Dr. Bernhardi, of Eilenburg, he commenced his 
work among the joiners of Delitsch and the 
shoemakers of Eilenburg. He first formed sim- 
ply a sort of provident fund, but established his 
first credit association in 1850. His ideas and 
example took root and found a large following. 
In 1863 he was opposed by the Socialist Las- 
salle (g.v.), and in several debates before work- 
ing men’s organizations Lassalle carried the 
audience with him against Schulze-Delitsch, 
whom he considered a reactionary Liberal. 
Yet Delitsch adhered to his work, and when he 
died, in 1883, be saw a network of his banks all 
over Germany and in adjoining countries. Of 
the exact nature of his system and of its status 
we shall speak later ; meanwhile, we turn to the 
system of Raiffeisen. 

F. W. R. Raiffeisen (g.v.), in Westerwald, 
began his work by establishing a cooperative 
bakery, and then a cooperative bank in 1849. 
It had only a capital of £300. Contesting 
against great odds, his system was little known 
till 1874, but before his death, in 1888, ‘‘ Father 
Raiffeisen,’’ as he was called, saw his system a 
distinguished success. | 

The following gives the essential points of 
difference in the two systems : 


The Schulze-Delitsch credit associations put the 
Zender’s interest foremost ; Raiffeisen, on the contrary, 
places the borrower's interest as the keystone of his 
system. He aims at social benefit, not at business 
profits. Every member joining one of the Schulze as- 
sociations is expected to take one share valued at 
from $40 to $125 (each association determining the 
value of its shares). This share may be paid for in 
small instalments. The shares draw dividends rang- 
ing from 1 to 30 per cent. Some associations have de- 
clared dividends of nearly 60 per cent. This is gained 
by charging asomewhat high rate of interest. Loans are 
only made to inembers and are for short periods, never 
more than 90 days. As security, mortgages, pledges, 
bills, and sureties are taken. These associations are 
managed by a well-paid committee whose salaries are 
increased by commissions based on the amount of 
business done. In order to increase their commissions, 
a committee often takes bad securities, In 1892 the as- 
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sociations borrowed abost rene true of this amount, 

ostly from private individuals. ; 9 
the Raiffeiient loan banks were established to assist 
borrowers, and at the same time to free the small 
agriculturists from the merciless grasp of usurers. 
Raiffeisen offered to supply the peas- 
antry with money if they would sub- 
scribe to his rules. As his aim was to 
benefit the poorest classes he exacted 
nothing from those joining, and as most 
members were agriculturists, he made 
long credits the rule. Each bank mem- Wc 5 
bership is confined to a small district. Within this 
district members are elected with great care and dis- 
crimination. No difference is recognized between the 
poor and rich except that the latter are allowed to take 
the brunt inthe administration. ‘There isan executive 
committee consisting of five members and a council 
of supervision consisting of six or nine members, ac- 
cording to the size of the banking society. None of 
these officers receive a cent of remuneration. Only 
one man connected with a bank is paid, viz., the 
cashier, and he has no say whatever in the employ- 
ment and the distribution of the money. All banking 
in the ordinary sense is strictly forbidden. The banks 
are Joan banks and their sole instrument is credit. No 
dividends are paid. All profits go into a reserve fund, 
which is used to meet deficiencies or losses or it is 
voted to some public work or charity. Money is 
loaned only to members, and no request for a loan is 
granted until after a careful examination is made into 
the object of the loan, whether it is economically 
justified, and if found to be so the applicant for a 
loan is never refused. When the money is granted it 
must be used for the specific object for which it was 
reauested. The rate of interest usually charged is 5 
percent. The banks obtain their money from various 
sources, paying from 3% to 4 per cent. They have - 
more money than they can use, as their reputation is 
excellent. Inthe 43 years of their existence neither 
member nor creditor has ever lost a penny. The lend- 
ing is on character, no pledges or mortgages are taken 
as security, but simply a note of hand backed by one 
or two other members. It is thought by many that 
one of the strong pepe of these foam banks is that 
they are based on the unlimited liability of members. 

In both the main object is to found an association 
which grants credit to persons who would otherwise 
scarcely be able to procure it, except at an exorbitant 
rate on the security of funds composed of small regu- 
lar contributions made by all the members. Before 
the passing of the law of 1889, loans were sometimes 
made to non-members, but the law forbade this ex- 
tension of the business of the associations on the 
ground that it destroyed their cooperative character. 
Since 1889 also the liability of the members has been 
no longer universally unlimited ; but according to Dr. 
Criiger experience has shown that associations with 
limited liability have not always proved able to pro- 
cure the necessary capital. On the whole, he regards 
it as probable that, in the future loan associations 
which do not possess any very large capital will be 
organized on the basis of unlimited liability, unless 
local circumstances determine them to adopt the con- 
trary principle. Tho agreeing in their main object, 
the Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen banks differ con- 
siderably in other details. The former admit mem- 
bers of every class, and think this safer, since it is im- 
probable that a demand on the bank will occur in 
every industry at once; the latter limit their advan- 
tages to agriculturists. The former charge high in- 
terest (8 to 12 per cent.), and pay high dividends, with 
salaried officers. The latter charge low rates and 
have no salaried officers, and claim to be more ethical, 
while the former they consider merely commercial. 

A connection between the associations, however, is 
maintained by means of the Central Agricultural Bank 
for Germany. The General Secretary’s Union, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Raiffeisen until his death, and since 
then by his son, aims to extend the system. The firm 
of Raiffeisen & Co. has been founded to supplement 
the funds of the association, and render them inde- 
hares of subsidies hitherto granted by the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture. The firm publishes a jour- 
nal, Zhe Cooperative News ( Genossenschaftsblatt). 

The Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen systems are not, 
however, the only ones in Germany. Mr. Wolff men- 
tions, besides the Buernverein or cooperative associa- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, which do not a 
little at supplying credit, the Haas, Westphalian 
Bere Lean roe Broich banks, : 

n 1889 a genera erman agricultural coo 
union was established, and gave a great tee 
agricultural cooperation. 


The Two 
Systems, 
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_ The total number of cooperative credit asso- 
ciations in Germany, exclusive of the Bauern- 
verein, is some 4800, with 500,000 members, anda 
capital of from roo to 125 million dollars, Finan- 
cial statements are published for 1076 out of the 
4401 societies, showing that in 1891 the sums 
advanced, including extensions of loans previ- 
ously granted, amounted to 1,561,610,000 marks 
(£78,080,000) as compared with 1,641,574,191 
marks (£82,079,000) in 1890, representing an av- 
erage of 3035 marks (£152) per member in 1891, 
as compared with 3111 marks (£156) in 1890. 

On May 1, 1891, 3746, or about 95.8 per cent. 
of the whole number of credit and loan associa- 
tions were based on the principle of unlimited 
liability ; in 148 the liability was 
limited ; while in 18, founded by 
Herr von Broich, there was an un- 
limited liability to be called upon 
to make subsidiary payments. The 
number of bankruptcies among loan 
associations between 1876 and 1886 wasonly 36. 

With regard to the Raiffeisen banks, Dr. 
Criiger reports that in 1890 364 of these associ- 
‘ations, with 33,166 members, had assets worth 
17,184,362 marks, and liabilities amounting to 
17,011,439 marks. The net profits were 172,590 
marks, and the reserve fund about 822,000 
marks. In 1891 the 735 banks belonging to the 
Neuwied association, with 70,000 members, did 
business to the extent of 30,000,000 marks. In 
1892-93 the assets of 635 banks amounted to 
27,182,348 marks, and their liabilities to 27,122,- 
036 marks. 

Cooperative banking has spread from Ger- 
many into other countries, especially into Italy. 
The report on Italy of the (English) Royal Com- 
mission on Labor tells us that the question of 
providing credit for the working classes was 
raised as early as 1858, in the Congress of Work- 
ing Men’s Associations held at Vercelli. The 
discussion was renewed at the next annual meet- 
ing held at Novi, and again at Milan in 1860, 
when certain proposals, put forward by Signor 
V. Boldrini, were carried. 

Meanwhile, Signor Luzzatti, in a series of 
lectures delivered at Milan, in the course of 
1863 and 1864, refuted the opinions advanced by 
Signor Boldrini, recommending in- 
stead the promotion of popular 
credit by means of co-operation and 
reciprocity, and advocating the es- 
tablishment of people’s banks sim- 
jlar to those founded in Germany on the Schulze- 
Delitsch system, and his advice prevailed. 
uickly spread through Lombardy, 
"Tuscany, Emilia, Romagna, and Venetia, and finally 
penetrated into the southern provinces. In 1866. there 

were 8 people’s banks in Italy, with a total capital of 
1,940,000 lire ; by 1871 the number had risen to 64, with 
a paid-up capital (cafitale versato) of 23,968,984 lire, 
anda subscribed capital (capitale sottoscritto) of 26,- 
640,440 lire; by 1881 it had reached 171, with a paid-up 
capital of 41,538,042 lire, and a subscribed capital of 43,- 
449,670 lire. otwithstanding financial crises, coopera- 
tive banks have continued to increase both in number 
and importance during the last 10 years, and it may be 
noted that in 1887, a year of acute crisis, 101 new banks 
were started, chiefly in the south. By the end of 1890 
_the total number of Italian cooperative credit societies 
was 738, with a paid-up capital of 92,000,000 lire, and a 
nominal capital (capitale nominale) of about 100,000,000 
Jire. This rapid progress is probably due partly to 
the action of cooperative congresses and the support 


wf other cooperative societies, and of the Neapolitan 
_and Sicilian banks, and other banks of issue. 


Success in 
Germany. 


Italy. 
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In 1887 there was, on an average, one people’s bank 
for every 46,809 inhabitants in the kingdom, and these 
banks were most numerous, relatively to the popula- 
tion, in Apulia and Basilicata, a fact which is the more 
striking when it is considered that the means of ob- 
taining credit were formerly in a most primitive state 
in these southern districts, where the peasantry were 
completely in the power of the local usurers, 

‘The peeps banks have been to some extent trans- 
formed, or rather they have been supplemented by the 
institution of other popular credit societies, based 
generally on the same principle, and organized on 
similar lines, but differing in their character and in 
their aims from the original associations. Some of 
these societies are called ‘‘workmen’s banks” (danche 
Operate, casse operate), ‘*workmen’s credit banks” 
(danche dt credito per gl’ Operat), ‘popular banks” ~ 
(casse popolar?), names which show the predominance 
of working men in the new associations. In one such 
bank at Modigliana, at the end of 1882, out of 350 share- 
holders (soc?) 122 were working men, while the Coopera- 
tive Working Men’s Bank of Cortado had a total of 337 
shareholders, and numbered no less than 202 opera- 
tives and 63 agricultural day laborers. 

A new form of credit cooperation has been intro- 
duced into Italy during the last few years by the in- 
stitution of rural loan banks on the Raiffeisen system. 
These banks were first started in 1883 by Signor Leone 
Wollemborg, to protect the rural laborers and small 
landed proprietors of Venetia and Friuli against the 
exorbitant demands of money-lenders, by making it 
possible for them to borrow capital at a moderate rate 
of interest. 

La Cooperazione Rurale, the organ of the Federation 
of Italian Rural Banks, mentions in the leaflet issued 
on January 15, 1893, that at the end of December, 
1892, there were sorural banks in Italy which had re- 
ceived a total of about 198,697.08 lire in deposits, had 
granted about 554,761.76 lire in loans, and retained 
about 20,862.73 lire in reserve. 


In other countries the development has not 
been so great. Austria in 1890 had 1489 credit 
out of a total of 1898 cooperative societies. 
Hungary had, in 1889, 576 coopera- 
tive credit societies. In Russia 
there were, in 1883, 1000 cooperative 
credit societies with 207,259 mem- 
bers, but the number of societies 
has since dwindled to some 8oo. 
Switzerland, in 1891, reported 20 cooperative 
banks with a capital of 488,987,032, and many 
other cooperative societies partly doing the work 
of banks. The Scandinavian countries have 
done little in this direction, and Holland has 
but few. In Belgium there has been more ac- 
tivity. In 1865 Leon d’Andrimont started the 
first Banque Populaire at Liége, and to-day 
there are some 15 such banks with a constitu- 
ency of 11,000. Besides these, there are some 
Unions de Crédit. France has a few Banques 
Populaires, but they are little different from 
joint-stock societies. The function of coopera- 
tive banks, too, is partly fulfilled by the Syndi- 
cats Agricoles, and by Catholic societies founded 
by Father Ludovic de Besse. The government 
policy of aiding the savings-banks has, perhaps, 
prevented the extension of cooperative bank- 
ing. In England, the home of cooperation of 
other kinds, cooperative credit has had little 
development, but is now making a beginning. 
In December, 1893, an agricultural banks asso- 
ciation was formed to aid in establishing such 
banks, and its committee decided that the Raif- 
feisen system had been found the most uni- 
formly successful. For the very great exten- 
sion of cooperative credit in the United States, 
see Burtpine Associations ; for the principles 
involved, see COOPERATION, 


References: H. W. Wolft’s People’s Banks (1893) 
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COOPERATIVE COLONIES.—The prin- 
ciple of cooperation has been applied in recent 
times to the formation of innumerable colonies, 
or attempt at colonies. The more successful of 
these we consider under their respective names, 
but there are many more which we can only 
mention. They are cooperative colonies dis- 
tinctly ; communistic colonies we consider under 
the head of Communism. The exact principles 
governing the cooperative colonies are almost 
as numerous as the colonies, but they all turn 
more or less around the central idea of a num- 
ber of colonists taking shares in the purchase 
of land, each share representing a certain 
amount of land, assessing themselves to meet 
improvements for the common good, and so de- 
veloping the value of each share. Each share- 
holder here owns his own land, and there is no 
communal ownership as under communism. 
Colonies of this general description have been 
made by Swedes at New Sweden, Me.; by 
Swiss, near Chattanooga, Tenn.; by Russians, 
in Middlesex County, Va.; by Italians, in Bowie 
County, Tex.; by Germans, at Anaheim, Cal. 
There is a German Catholic colony at Marion- 
feld, Martin County, Tex. ;acooperative colony at 
Pasadena, Tex.; numerous colonies of Russian 
Jews in New Jersey (see CommunitiEs), Illinois, 
Iowa, and Texas; a colony of Russian Men- 
nonites (7.v.) in Kansas, Scandinavians in Da- 
kota and Minnesota. The establishment of 
New Rugby, in Teunessee, by Thomas Hughes, 
in 1880, led to quite a number of English col- 
onies in Cranford, Woodbury, Plymouth, and 
Sioux counties in lowa. Zhe Cznctnnatzan of 
May 16, 1895, gives the names of still other co- 
operative colonies: Fairhope Colony, Battles, 
Ala.; Gibbonsonville Cooperative Colony, Grand 
Blane, Mich.; Manistique Colony, Manistique, 
Mich.; Grander Age Colony, Handsborough, 
Miss.; Cooperative Colony, Greenwood, Ark. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all these 
colonies are established institutions. Many of 
them will probably be non-existent before this 
book reaches its readers, while new efforts will 
be taking their places, but such lists as these 
show how general and deep-seated is the ideal 
of a cooperative life. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that this does not include the communistic 
colonies, which are almost as many more, and 
which, as a rule, have been more successful 
(see AMANA ; Economy ; IcartA; Kawrau ; NEw 
Harmony ; OnErpA; Ruskin CoLony ; SHAKERS; 
‘ToBOLOBAMPoO ; ZOAR, etc,); and these are col- 
onies in the United States alone. For cooper- 
ative colonies and attempts more or less on this 
line in other countries, see Coorrrarion ; Co- 
OPERATIVE FARMING; GopiIN; LECLAIRE; see 
also Communitigs and ComMMUNISM. 


COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH, 
THE.—A designation often applied to the ideal 
socialistic state (see SociAtism). It indicates 
that socialism is not to be regarded as a despo- 
tism or paternalism governing the people, but 
rather as a fraternal brotherhood, where indus- 
We is to be conducted through the cooperation 
of all the members of the community. In its 
term commonwealth, it distinguishes socialism 
from mere cooperation, which may be the co- 
operation simply of a few individuals in a com- 
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munity. Socialism, or the cooperative common- 
wealth, is the cooperation of the whole commu- 
nity, and not of a few individuals only. The 
name ‘‘ cooperative commonwealth” is also the 
title of a work descriptive of socialism by 
Laurence Gronlund (g.v.), the first and one of 
the ablest presentations of socialism which has 
appeared in the United States. 


COOPERATIVE DAIRIES have had a 
very large success. Recent statistics put them 
at 1014 in Germany, 305 in Switzerland, 208 in 
Italy, while they are to be found in successful 
operation in England, France, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, the United States, Australia, and else- 
where. (See CooPERATIVE FARMING.) 


COOPERATIVE DIST RIBUTION.—For 
the history and statistics of cooperative distribu- 
tion in different countries, see COOPERATION, 
Section III. For the contrast and opposition 
between cooperative distribution and coopera- 
tive production, see COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


COOPERATIVE FARMING. (See also 
CooprERATION.)—The application of cooperation 
to agriculture has been from the first the con- 
stant dream of all interested in cooperation in 
any way. Itformed an important part of the 
plans of Robert Owen (g.v.), and has led to the 
formation of innumerable communities. ‘These 
attempts, however, are best considered under 
the head of Communitigs. In this article we 
notice the attempts at cooperative agriculture 
not by communities, but by cooperators free 
from community life. 


ENGLAND. 


The earliest English experiment of that kind, 
and one of the best known, is the one made by 
Mr. John Gurdon, at Assington, Suffolk, com- 
mencing in 1829. 


In that year Mr. Gurdon let an off-hand farm to 20 
laborers of his parish at the ordinary rates of farm 
rent, but agreeing to lend them capital without inter- 
est, provided they would each advance £2 as guaran- 
tee. A manager, accountant and stock-keeper were 
to be selected ; any man convicted of fraud or crime 
was to forfeit his share ; the capital was to be paid 
back as profits arose. The society was called the As- 
sington Agricultural Cooperative Society. It was suc- 
cessful, and Mr. Gurdon, in 1854, lent another smaller 
farm in the same way to 34 more laborers. In 1864 Mr. 
Gurdon reported to the Social Science 
Congress that there were on the two 
farms 59 men who, out of their profits, 
had paid back all the capital he had ad- 
vanced, and owned stock and crops on 
the farms valued at 450 a share. In 
1892 the larger association was still existent, with er 
members, and each share worth £40, but only one 
member of the society worked on the farm. In 188 
the younger society was broken up by a long series ot 
disastrous years, tho each shareholder received £16 ros. 
for every 3 paid in. However, a new association was 
formed, and struggled on. It took increased land, but 
had to pay a heavy rent, and in 1892 voted that unless’ 
the landlord would reduce his rent 25 per cent. it 
must disband. 

In 1831 Mr. T. G. Craig, a disciple of Robert Owen, 
was invited by an Irish landlord, Mr. J. S. Vandaleur, 
to form a cooperative society at Rathlakine (or Rala- 
kine). A society was formed with 28 men, 12 women and 
52children. It was successful for two years, when it 
was suddenly broken by the flight of Mr. Vandaleur, 
who had ruined himself by gambling. 

About the same time Tad Wallascourt commenced 
another Irish experiment, and reported it in 1846 a suc- 
cess. After these early efforts, we find record of no 
experiments of this kind in England till Mr. William 
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Lawson’s attempt at Blennerhasset, Cumberland, com- 
mencing in 1861. Mr. Lawson became an enthusiast on 
cooperation, and devoted a farm of 420 acres to it. He 
found his paca however, apathetic. At first only one 
voted for his plan. Two years later only eight would 
vote at all, and three voted against it. They were afraid 
of hisexperiments, and doubted his ability. However, a 
start wasmade. There wasa weekly ‘*Open Council ;” 
there were free reading-rooms, library and schools. 
baths, concerts, festivals, etc. Mr. Lawson introduced 
a steam plow. To help make profits, Mr. Lawson 
mortgaged his farm and invested in American securi- 
ties. In 1872, however, the farm did not pay, and was 
sold at a total loss of £18,622. The failure, however, 
*was laid to Mr. Lawson's methods, not to cooperation, 

February 1, 1873, Mr. Waller Morrison made a co- 
operative attempt in the parish of Brampton Bryan. 

he shares were £s, and no one could become a mem- 
ber without Mr. Morrison’s approval. He rented the 
society a farm of 148 acres at £140, and later £130. The 
experiment endured till 1879, when a small deficiency 

was reported. 

The North Seaton Cooperative Farming Society, 
founded in 1873, has been more successful. It began in 
asmall-way by some colliers cooperating to establish a 
cooperative dairy, and has madea small dividend each 

ear. In 1891 it had a capital of £330 and 104 mem- 

ers. 

In 1883 Mr. Bolton King commenced an experiment 
at Radbourne Manor Farm, under very generous 
rules, but it was not successful. 

Such are some of the earlier typical experiments in 
England. Lately, much general attention has been 
given to the subject, and there has been much success- 

ful result. In connection with the fail- 

- ure of many efforts, it must not be for- 

British gotten how depressed has been the con- 

2 dition of all British agriculture. In- 

Agriculture. deed, it has been this very depressed 

condition that has been the main cause 

of so much attention being given to 

cooperative attempts in the hope of their meeting the 

need. Said Mr. G. Thorpe at a conference at Manches- 

ter, December 16, 1893, in regard to agricultural cooper- 
ation: 

“The grave condition of British agriculture is 
exciting no small amount of interest in nearly every 
class and condition of society. One can scarcely take 
up a daily paper without finding some reference to it. 

uite recently it had been debated in the House of 

ommons by leading agriculturists, who take asarule 
a gloomy view of the situation, and especially if they 
be large landholders as well. No great reform meet- 
ing is held in any part of the country without the land 

uestion or agriculture being discussed ; indeed, the 
lan xtincnt have already appointed a royal commis- 
sion to make the fullest inquiry into the causes which 
have led to its present depressed state. It has forced 
the formation of an Agricultural Union composed of 
laborers, farmers, and landowners. The union has 
held two great national meetings in London for the ex- 
press purpose of calling the nation’s attention to agri- 
cultural grievances, and to enlist its support and sym- 
pathy for their removal by legislative enactments. 
... The average price of wool from 1871 to 1881 was 
31s. 3d. per stone, and for the ro years ending 1891, 115. 
3d. In other words, there is a loss of £19 135. on every 
too sheep, and since there are over 33,000,000 of them in 
the United Kingdom, it follows that from this source 
alone the loss to the farming population annually must 
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be very great. ... In 1872 the average price of wheat 
was 575. per quarter ; for the 10 years ending 1881, sos. ; 
for the a ce ending 1891, 345. 11@., and for the last 
month in December, 1893, 255.7@. It has been estimated 
that through a fall in prices the loss on wheat, barley, 
and oats, during the last 15 years, to the agricultural in- 
terest is equal to £193,000,000,... The decrease in acres 
of wheat last year (1893), compared with 1892, is 322,350, 
or 14.5 per cent., and with the previous year 4o9,798, or 
17.8 per cent.; and since there are not more than 
2,000,000 acres at present devoted to wheat in the United 
Kingdom, it follows that if the same ratio of reduction 
goes on, we as a nation will cease to grow wheat in less 
than five years fromnow. The average yield peracre 
for 1893 is put down at 26 bushels, which means 
6,500,000 quarters, and since our annual consumption 
amounts to about 28,958,000, we shall be dependent 
upon the foreigner for nearly 224 million quarters 
during the year 1894. The number of cattle has de- 
creased also during the same period by 244,107, and 
sheep by 1,454,370. Therefore, we have this serious 
fact, contemplate it as we will, that while the daily ad- 
dition to our population is between 7oo and 800, our 
home-food products have decreased during the past 
year from 3.5 per cent. to14.5 per cent., with every ten- 
dency to a still further decrease in the items here 
named in 1894.... I have given you these facts and 
figures to prove (if proof is required), first the de- 
pressed state of ur farming industry, and in the 
second place to show that there is a market at our 
very door for all the produce we as cooperators can 
obtain from the land. Mr. George Gale, in a letter to 
the Leeds Mercury, December 22, 1892, stated that ‘dur- 
ing the last 1o years nearly 300,000 small holdings have 
been destroyed, in many cases in order to satisfy the 
greed of men who desire to hold more land than they 
can effectively use.’ He further states that there is 
not acounty in England to-day in which small farms 
are not at a premium at double the rent, or nearly so. 
compared with the 6000 large farms which are unlet, 
ranging from 5s. to £1 per acre. Indeed, our allotment 
system has given such overwhelming evidence in 
favor of small farms that we may safely anticipate in 
the near future a gradual breaking up of large farms 
into lesser, for the simple reason that lesser ones re- 
quire in proportion a larger number of men to look 
after them than large ones in proportion to their 
yield. That something is being done to reduce the 
size of large farms is shown by the returns in regard 
to the progress of allotments. In 1885 the number of 
allotments in England was 348,872, but in 1890 they had 
increased to 441,024, or 26 per cent.” 

The result of such a depressed condition of affairs 
has been to make the English cooperators at once very 
anxious to apply cooperation to agriculture, and very 
cautiousin theattempt. At the Congress held in Edin- 
burgh in 1883, tlte president, the Rt. Hon. W. E. Bax- 
ter, M.P., laid especial stress upon the 


subject, and as the result a Scottish - 
Farming Association was founded. It Recent 
has met with a marked success, altho Attempts. 


with great difficulties. More recently 
several successful English distributive 
societies have taken up a farm to oper- | 
ate cooperatively in connection with their stores, and 
not a few successful farms, dairies, and creameries have 
thus been commenced, d 

According to the report of the Central Cooperative 
Board for 1894, the following are the statistics of co- 
operative farming in Great Britain : 


SECTION Peco Acreage. | Capital. | Rent. | Profit.| Loss. 

CTT Oe te ee nae ere edie siete alcipia AAdiaih.a' 0 6\00caee 6 180% £3095 4346 £277 Ariki 
Tor ee 9 phen Set BREA oon ook Ay at eo are 14 1,451% 25,503 1,622 518 4342 
PRE WESTCTIL.. ciccecas oresercis ons BOE et Mecha slice ts 14 636% 17,897 1,117 266 110 
Scottish Sear ha eae aa into Ta ate sie Siew oie 4.58 nee et 3 800 11,175 1,640 206 1,167 
Southern..... See oti mnlan una aaieoin Cir 9.00 Cems wan ia Pranametdewiaune 5 392 16,613 340 403 288 
Rate ye tt eae orusisie elem aiowe.6)\0 9)a.se minia) 9h aaa aeibeeied are 2 190 1,300 460 oieta 185 
Total 4 net rstetcieke Seip cin xia aoe die'2 Ne itt hey, sieials. oF 44 3,650 476,243 145525 |41,670 |£2,092 
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The report for 1891 gives details of several farms at that time: 


NAME OF SOCIETY. County. 


WELD Ye rete elec etuinies i=ia idea's 

IDibakexoy beter: Nace coeenaT EO 

Woncesterieerncarwess ee ° 

RE Moiese is) civics ie cei imantalaate TD EE; ttenereteetewrciaiers 

Pevatic EU clou devisees itera (ste e¥ieietn Cumberland, 2%... 
Bedlington -y ive fe celercismse es Northumberland 
Mleator MOOT. via dscte.vele sin vwees Gruimiberiand ss ees ven ae 
MOOHISEUE ao se. ohn cones oa tape sin oe Durham.........+.--+s0+5 
Middlesborough). 21... csc. see VOT IZ SLIME steers staseetareters 
ING W DOTS. oc laccice ccc es een one De TER Re vices there ordi aleve 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...........-. Northumberland 
West StAMlOy. <ss.chiewe cuier tepines Durham Masten gineetnemeas 
Wy)ehlihhaves(oys lye. apocindes SeaEOOOno A) actvin sole sia) eleianiainielae 
HSIN GUS iy ccs “stele ecorsiels eelaicie Dvir = MOPrKSHIEG) scterciastue aa aa 
1g FAVES ee ere en Ieee RICE C0 dinars fae Oeiesitwivicien oi- = 
MV CAGSUCIYs es alata sustersicl eerste eisielu isle IWANCASIITE a ciae'se sais nes 
Manchester and Salford........ WY we suinenedelesinges ce 
MiG Hela aneca thie cols sc oid nsetae ViOrkShite,,.. joccles susie. 
IPERGLEE OM seidelesiseeis siele= se eelereinre Wancashire src. sesec) = 
AP eystA NO Ub ie iv ovaj ctoretee oie koe ore stones IDG WON). .\-2bieh aieewtctec teen's 
INiGisdol SEE iBol GenanouenondAGboouD Northamberland........ 
Scottish Farming... 22.2. .0 > ROME EW: ia fon! tenets wees 
PASS IMS UOTN ayo, ssteute eras sieaiel = eveieiels tole... See Meee oee 


The three last on the list are farms worked by sepa- 
rate farming societies ; all the others are farms attach- 
ed to stores. 

The above tables do not include attempts at profit- 
sharing (g.v.) in agriculture. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Cooperative agriculture in France has developed 
mainly along the lines of cooperative dairies, and of so- 
called syxdicats agricoles, for cooperative societies for 
purchasing at favorable rates. ‘* Of the 
success of these syndicates,” says Mr. 
H. W. Wolff in the Economic Journal, 
“there can be no doubt. Begun most 
modestly scarcely 10 years ago by a 
handful of agriculturists brought into 
union by Professor Tanviray, of Blois, they have in 
little time overspread France, multiplying in all to 
the number of 1300, with about 600,000 members, and 
doing an annual business at present of 100,000,000 
francs, which promises to grow rapidly to higher fig- 
ures. They are to be met within almost every part of 
France. 

“The syndicates help the vine-grower and the sugar- 
beet grower, the horse-breeder and the market-gar- 
dener; they lend a hand inthe destruction of obnox- 
ious insects, the embankment of watercourses, fumiga- 
tion for keeping off the frost ; they have even provid- 
ed French agriculture with boards of conciliation and 
arbitration, and insurance of laborers against acci- 
dents; and, above all things, they have, in M. Gatal- 
lier’s apt words, wholly ‘democratized’ the use of 
artificial manures, insecticides, feeding stuffs, etc., 
placing what was formerly a luxury reserved for the 
rich within the easy reach of the poor, improving the 
quality, reducing the market price by from 20 to 30 per 
cent., and yet increasing the annual consumption from 
the paltry figure of 52,000,000 francs—barely more than 
2,000,000 for all France—to 120,000,000 francs.” 

The constitution of these associations, which were 
avowedly promoted in order to ‘suppress socialism,” 
varies considerably: ‘Most of the syzdicafs have 
two classes of members—the rich, who take up heavy 
shares, must not borrow, and are bound to remain 
members fora definite time—five years or so; these are 
the membres fondateurs ; and the poor, who take up 
smaller shares, are free toleave, and who may borrow, 
these are the membres effectifs.” 

Agricultural cooperative societies in Belgium date 
from 1885, when the first was established at Landen, 
‘Others exist at Perck, Tirlemont, Ghent, Marche, 
Genappe, Hasselt, Liége, Tongres, Namur, Grivegnée, 
Virginal, Jodoigne-Perwez, Cerexhe-Mélin, and Brée n 
the last of these was instituted in 1890. 
All thesé societies were founded by 
large landowners and farmers. With 
’ ; _ the exception of the two last mentioned, 
their object is to purchase and retail to members, fod- 
der, corn, and other articles. The cooperative dairy 
at Cerexhe-Mélin, established in 1889, is the earliest 
instance of an agricultural productive society in Bel- 
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Belgium, 
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gium. Atthe end of the same year another coopera- 
tive dairy was instituted at Peuthy, with a minimum 
capital of 2000 francs, divided into 80 shares of 25 francs. 
Twenty shares have been purchased by purveyors of 
milk, the remainder by other persons admitted to 
membership. Each member is paid according to the 
quality of the milk supplied by him, after a slight de- 
duction has been made for the expenses of the dairy. 
The dairy at Brée, established in 1890, has now (1893) 11 
members, all farmers, and works satisfactorily. 

Cooperative agriculture in Germany has had a very 
large development, perhaps because Germany is the 
classic home of the cooperative land banks, (See Co- 
OPERATIVE BANKS.) In 1883 a German agricultural 
cooperative union was formed, which in 1889 included 
credit societies or land banks, associa- 
tions for buying raw material, dairies, 
and other societies. In May, 1892, there 
were 1o20 agricultural societies for are 
ing raw material, 209 for buying tools, 
etc., rorg dairies, exe some 80 stores, and societies for 
cattle rearing, forestry, etc. (See COOPERATION ; Co- 
OPERATIVE PRODUCTION, etc.) 

Switzerland has 305 cooperative dairies and various 
cooperative land bank societies for insuring cattle, 
etc. 

In Italy cooperative dairies occupy a prominent 
position. In some districts the cooperative dairies 
have existed from time immemorial, in others they are 
of more recent origin. They have different names, 
and are not all organized after the same pattern. The 
simplest and most primitive form is that of “milk- 
lending” (frestzto del latte). A number of cattle- 
breeders agree to lend each other their milk day by 
day inturns. The member whose turn it is to receive 
the milk makes it into cheese and butter in his own 
cottage, for his own profit. In some places each man 
possesses all the necessary utensils for cheese-making 
in others they are common property, and are carried 
from house to house, Thiscustom, which in many dis- 
tricts has been observed for centuries, still exists, ac- 
cording to Professor Ugo Rabbeno, in cercain Alpine 
valleys and in southern Italy. The report of the Direc-* 
tor General of Statistics for 1890, however, states that 
the usage of ‘“milk-lending’’ does not 
appear to be practised anywhere at the 
present day, 

‘*Milk-lending” has been almost if not 
entirely superseded by the “alternating 
system” (s¢stema turnario), which is also very ancient. 
Allthe producers of milk in a village unite to employ 
a cheese-maker to look after a cottage and a set of 
cheese-making utensils, which they hold in common, 
and to aor in working up the common supply of milk. 
Each small cultivator, when he has produced as much 
milk as can be worked up ina day, has a right to the 
whole produce of one day’s cheese and butter-making,. 
On the day appointed him he goes up to the cottage, 
laden with fire-wood, rennet, and salt, superintends 
and helps in the cheese and butter-making, and pays 
all expenses incurred. The butter he at once sells, or 
carries away with him, The cheese is marked with 
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his name, and is kept for salting in the common stock 
until the time for selling it arrives. This system of 
cooperative dairy farming is found in the Alpine dis- 
‘tricts in Piedmont, Friuli, Carniola, Emilia, and parts 
of Lombardy. 

The dairies in 1891 were 208. A beginning has also 
been made at cooperative bakeries and farming itself, 
for the benefit of the peasants, but as yet with little re- 
sult. (See COOPERATION, section ‘Italy.’’) 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The following account is taken from the Report on 
the United States of the English Royal Commission on 
Labor (1893). There exist to-day no accurate statis- 
tics. Several of the stores mentioned in this account 
have since failed, but newer ones have been started. 
There is much talk to-day and many attempts—mainly 
weak ones—at cooperative agricultural communities. 
(See COMMUNITIES.) The account in the report is, in 
part, as follows: 

“In the 10 years which succeeded the war, farmers 
suffered greatly from the low prices at which they 
were obliged to sell their produce and the ruinously 
high prices demanded by the retail traders for agricul- 
tural implements and machinery and for the necessa- 
ries of life. To remedy this evil the Grangersinaugu- 
rated a cooperative system whereby farmers might 
combine to obtain goods in large quantities direct 
from the manufacturers, or to contract with local mer- 
chants to supply them at reasonable prices. The so- 
ealled Grange stores arose in this way, for the pur- 
chasing and distributing agencies found it convenient 
to have central warehouses and stores in which to con- 
duct their growing business. Want of business knowl- 
edge and incompetent agents led to the collapse of 

many of these stores; but a consider- 
able number were successful, and still 


The continue to flourish. Many successful 
branches exist in Maine, New Hamp- 
Grangers, shire, Connecticut, and the more agri- 


cultural. parts of New England, tho 

here the need for them is, perhaps, less 
keenly felt than farther West. The Patrons’ Coopera- 
tive Corporation of Portland, Me., has a capital of 
$40,000, and does an annual trade of $175,000. Most of 
these stores sell goods at low prices to members of the 
Grange, and divide the profits becween the share- 
holders. 

“In the Northwestern States the Grange movement 
has had considerable influence, and there are a num- 
ber of stores. The most successful is the Farmers’ 
Exchangeat Grinnell, Ia., founded in 1874. The mem- 
bership is not now restricted to patrons of husbandry, 
andthe profits are divided among the shareholders; 
indeed, no Grange store appears to have actually 
adopted the Rochdale principle of dividends to pur- 
chasers, tho any purchaser of $20 worth of goods has 
recently been allowed an extra dollar’s worth at the 
Farmers’ Exchange. The history of the Farmers’ 
Protective Association of Des Moines, Ia., is of some 
interest. In 1880 the Washburn & Moen Manufac- 
turing Company of Worcester, Mass., had obtained a 
monopoly of the manufacture of barbed wire fencing, 
by buying up a number of the patents and then claim- 
ing the proprietorship of the principle of a barbed wire 
fence. Their claim was sustained by the decision of a 
Federal court sitting in Illinois, and they then formed 
acombination whereby 40 establishments were licensed 
to make and sella limited amount of barbed fencing 
at a fixed price, paying a royalty on each pound to the 
Washburn Moen Company. Retail prices were in- 
creased 40 per cent., and the farmers in revolt deter- 
mined to employ an agent to secure the wire for them 
atalowerrate. The first agent was won over by the 
company, buta second was appointed who obtained 
the necessary supply from an unlicensed factory at 
Grinnell. In 1883 the case was tried, and the claim of 
the company was disallowed. In 1885 a monopoly in a 
special and favorite kind of wire was again sanctioned, 
and the Grinnell factory found itself obliged to close, 
whereupon the farmers established a factory of their 
own at Des Moines, which regulates prices, tho itsown 

roduct is comparatively small. In_Ohio, Indiana, 
Michican, Kansas, and the West and South generally, 
Grange stores are to be found, tho in Ohio they have 
been comparatively unsuccessful.”’ 


ADVISABILITY OF COOPERATIVE FARMING, 


Conterning the general advisability of cooperative 
agriculture, the following extracts from a paper read 
by Mr. W. G. Loveday, of Rugby, at the Cooperative 
Congress of 1887 in England, tho primarily applicable 
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to that country, is of general application. He says (in 
part): 

“Notwithstanding the present deplorable state of 
agriculture, and the wretched condition of a large por- 
tion of the land, 1 believe that, without returning to 
the policy of taxing bread, agriculture can be restored 
toits former prosperity and trade participate in its biess- 
ings, by cooperators and cooperation putting back the 
landinto the hands of the people. But for agriculture, 
even in the hands of cooperators, to become perma- 
nently successful, it is absolutely necessary tor us to 
purchase the land that we intend to cultivate. This 
will require the efforts and capital of cooperative soci- 
eties for years tocome, it may be the slowest means 
of getting cooperators upon the land, but I am con- 
vinced it is the safest, and that the end will abundantly 
justify the means. Far be it from me to say that no so- 
ciety ought to engage in farming land that may be 
taken on reasonable terms and under tavorable con- 
ditions ; but I do consider it to be absolutely necessary, 
in order that cooperators may farm with safety and 
profit, that they should own the land they cultivate. 
The following reasons have guided me in coming to 
this conclusion: 1. The miserable condition of the 
land. 2. The unfavorable restrictions under which 
the tenant farmers often labor. The foul, poor, neg- 
lected state of the land speaks for itself. An enormous 
amount of labor must be put into it before it will yield 
crops sufficient to pay the cultivator. Draining, ditch- 
ing, fencing, cleaning and manuring are immediatel 
necessary ; in other words, much money must be etnies 
ina farm, such as cooperators would be likely to se- 
cure, before there could be a fair return ot profits. 
There would be no difficulty with many societies in 
finding money to meet these requirements, nor would 
there be lack of spirit to invest it, but there is the 
almost absolute certainty that it would never return to 
them again. As yearly tenants they would be entirely 
at the mercy’ of the landlord, who could either raise 
the rent and make them pay for the improvements, 
and so prevent them from receiving their money in 

rofits; or he could turn them out and let the improved 

arm to another tenant at a higher rent, and so put 
their outlay into his own pocket. ... 

“The kind of land to be purchased for cooperative 
enterprise is worthy of serious consideration. Cheap- 
ness should not be the main or only object in view. 
Cheap land, like other cheap things, is not always the 
most profitable. Heavy clay land should be avoided 
at any price, at least for the present. A 
mistake at starting might retard the 

rogress of cooperative agriculture. A Practical 

arm that can be worked under reascn- Advice 

able conditions, in moderate weather, 2 
should not be refused because it is foul. 
Labor and capital, if judiciously ap- 
plied, will improveat and make it Sielas profitable re- 
turn. But I would warn societies against faking land 
of this description to farm, as yearly tenants or upon 
short leases. Indeed, there are baits on land as well as 
in the water, and those who swallow them may find a 
hookinthem. Itisimpossible for me to mention the 
exact size a farm should measure, for the simple reason 
that no standard size would be suitable in every case. 
The society’s purse should in each case be the rule by 
which the farm should be measured. In other words 
take no more land than you have money to stock and 
work properly, whether your farm measure 20 or 200 
acres. A farmer without capital is a worker with both 
hands tied behind his back. 

“ Societies that engage in farming must choose for 
themselves the best system of cultivating their land. 
No uniform system can be profitably adopted in all 
places and under all conditions. If the farm produce 
can be consumed at home, the expense of carriage will 
be dispensed with, and the pee increased by doing 
without the middleman. The-nature and quality of 
the soil must be taken into consideration, or the best 
efforts may end in failure. But a few general remarks 
on the size of farms and on the profitable working of 
them may not be out of place here, and may be useful 
to societies about to engage in farming whose mem- 
bers have had no practical experience in these matters. 
In many respects a farm of moderate size should be 
preferred. It gives ampler scope for the employment 
of agricultural implements, so useful to farmers in 
cleaning the land and helping on the heavy farm 
work. Besides, the small farmer has often cast upon 
him the unpleasant and sometimes unsuccessful work 
of borrowing of his neighbor those things which are 
so needful for his use, but too expensive for him to 
purchase. Better opportunities too are given for grow- 
ing a variety of crops to feed the stock with during the 
winter on a moderate than ona small farm.... 
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“Dairy farming is becoming the rule, but it has 
brought little relief to the farmers,asa class. In my 
opinion, for dairy farming and feeding to become prot- 
itable, the plow must again become partner with the 
milk-pail. There has been a divorce, but the separa- 
tion has brought neither pleasure nor profit. Roots 
and corn are necessary to successful dairy farming. 
The mixed farm gives the farmer considerable advan- 
tagesin his business. He can make the whole of his 
land contribute to his success, and the arable portion 
of it will prove as profitable as—perhaps more so than 
the pasture. A heavy root crop, tho costing a large 
amount for labor, will be found invaluable in the win- 
ter for dairy and feeding purposes. The farm should 
supply s¢raw for litter and for chaff, to return to the 
land in manure; green clover, which cannot be sur- 
passed for feeding purposes and for milk, and when 
dried will furnish the horses with food for the winter; 
corn to feed mutton, beef, pork, and poultry, and the 
remainder can be taken to market; roots for sheep 
and cattle, which will probably make the best return 
ofall. The root crop, besides furnishing the farmer 
with his best food supply for his cattle in winter, gives 
him the best opportunity for cleaning his land, and 
leaves it in better condition for the next crop. Should 
the hay crop prove a failure, the loss would not be felt 
so severely if the farmer had corn, straw, and clover 
to fall back upon. I have made no attempt to give 
lists of figures showing that so much land can be se- 
cured for a certain rent, that there must be so much 
outlay for labor, manure, and other expenses, and that 
the receipts for corn, meat, milk, and eggs amount to 
so much, leaving a balance in favor of or against the 
tenant. Farming by figures on paper may be pleasant, 
but it is not very practical; but farming on land is 
peice work, And what we as cooperators want to 

now is, how it can be made profitable. The results 
given by those whoare engaged in agriculture may be 
of great interest and some service to us, as also may a 
knowledge of their methods of cultivation, but these 
will only be of partial use; for the same outlay in the 
same manner on another farm will produce different 
results. Neither has any scientific nor new-fangled 
system of farming been referred to, because there is 
no ‘royal road’ to fortune in farming, by which every 
one who walks uponit is brought to certainsuccess. In 
farming one ounce of practical knowledge is worth 
one ton of theory. And this knowledge must be 
gained to a very great extent by observation and prac- 
ticalexperience. The secret of success in any system 
of farming is the art of burying in the land carefully, 
constantly, and securely, a large amount of time, tal- 
ent, labor, and manure, and of waiting patiently to see 
it rise again, under the blessing of Providence, in a 
continual harvest, to reward the worker for his toil. 
Poultry and fruit-growing should have particular at- 
tention on cooperative farms.’’ (For references, see 
COOPERATION.) 


COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION. — The 
student of cooperation (g.v.) will find in that 
movement two ideals at work, not only sepa- 
rate and distinct, but to an extent contradictory 
and mutually opposing.” These two ideals are 
cooperative production, or workers cooperating 
to produce goods for the benefit of themselves 
as producers, and cooperative distribution (¢.v.), 
or persons cooperating to purchase together for 
their benefit as consumers. It is true that it is 
quite possible to exaggerate the opposition be- 
tween these two ideals. All producers are con- 
sumers and most consumers are producers, and 
this should never be forgotten. Nevertheless 
it does, in carrying the cooperative idea, make 
deep difference even now whether you consider 
first and foremost the interest of the producer 
or the consumer, and, above all, it leads to still 
greater differences. Cooperative production is 
by no means impossible under a general system 
of individualism. Cooperative distribution is 
much more apt to lead straight to socialism. 
Why this is so we shall see ina moment, Un- 
der cooperative production a little or a large 
body of workers agree to work together, not 
under an employer, but cooperatively, altho 
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usually choosing one or more of their number 
to manage the business. They then sell che 
product of their united labor and divide the 
profit equally, or according to the 

amount or value of work done by : 
each according to some equitable Cooperative 
system previously agreed. The Production 
unit of cooperative production is vs. — 
thus the body of workmen who pro- Distribution. 
duce together. It is true that vari- 

ous bodies of cooperating workmen 

may federate, and so develop one large coopera- 
tive productive body, and possibly eventually a 
complete cooperative civilization, resting on the 
cooperation of workers, but this is really indi- 
vidualism and not socialism, since it rests on 
the cooperating of individual workmen who 
choose to come together. Under cooperative 
distribution, on the other hand, it is not the 
producees who come together, but it is people 
who agree to cooperate in making purchases, 
and so getting cheaper prices, partly by buying 
by the wholesale, partly by doing away with 
the middleman. Now this in itself is not so- 
cialism, but it does lead toward it, for the rea- 
son that it tends to unite all classes of the com- 
munity, and appeals to the poorer workers even 
more than to the better paid, and so lends itself 
to the communal and collective organization of 
society much more quickly than cooperative 
production. Cooperative production is so much 
more difficult to start than cooperative distribu- 
tion or cooperative stores, that it is usually only 
the higher class of laborers who can cooperate 
in production, or if the less educated do attempt 
it and succeed, it is not seldom under the guid- 
ance of some individual or society of the more 
educated. Cooperative production thus almost 
insensibly tends to develop lhttle groups of 
skilled workmen whose interest is to sell as 
highly as possible for their own good. Its ideal 
is the self-help, the self-development, the inde- 
pendence of the producer. Cooperative dis- 
tribution, on the other hand, can be commenced 
by almost any one, Even the poorest can agree 
to club their purchases together and so start a 
cooperative store. Anybody, too, can purchase 
there. It thus tends not to develop little groups 
of competitive producers cooperating for their 
own good, but larger groups interested in buy- 
ing cheap, and so saving middlemen, etc., and 
thus, as some claim, leading to a cooperative 
commonwealth resting not on the producers 
as producers, but on the whole community. 
Recognizing all the community, it strives to 
give each a chance to live, and so does not 
zn the long run tend to lower wages in order 
to get commodities cheap, tho it must be ad- 
mitted that at first, in the endeavor to buy 
cheap, cooperative stores have been tempted to 
scrimp wages in order to lessen cost. ‘This ten- 
dency has, however, not endured, and as a mat- 
ter of fact distributive cooperation has not in 
the long run lessened wages. (See Cooprra- 
TION, Section V.) 

We do not need here to dwell upon the his- 
tory or statistics of cooperative production. 
They will be found under cooperation. It 
should be said, however, that cooperative pro- 
duction was the earlier ideal in the cooperative 
movement. It was the ideal of the first Eng- 
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lish Christian Socialists (g.v.)—Maurice, Kings- 
ley, Ludlow, E. V. Neale, Hughes. It is still 
the ideal ot the survivors of this lit- 
: tle group, and generally of the older 
History. English cooperators. “ Messrs. E. 
V. Neale and Hughes have at times 
d severely criticised the present Eng- 
lish cooperative movement, because the major- 
ity (tho not all) of English cooperators have 
gone over to the distributive ideal. On the 
Continent, too, cooperative production was the 
first ideal, and still has a larger following than 
in England. (See below in this article.) In 
‘the United States also cooperative production 
had, on the whole, the first support. Witness 
the various attempts which have now for the 
most part passed away of cooperative produc- 
tive communities, cooperative workshops, co- 
operative mines. 

On the other hand, the advocates of distribu- 
‘tive cooperation claim that actual experience 
shows that this is at once the easiest, the most 
practical, and ultimately the most beneficent 
kind of cooperation. It is unquestionably the 
kind that has thrived best in all countries, tho 
‘some claim (see below) that this is now chang- 
ing. In England the contest between the two 
:schools of cooperators has elicited no small at- 
tention. The great English cooperative whole- 
sale society has come to stand in the main 
for the distributive idea, the Scottish wholesale 
‘for the productive idea. Of the present situa- 
:tion in Great Britain, John Graham Brooks says, 
writing in the Polztical Science Quarterly 
(vol. x., p. 538): 


“Over this relation of the worker to the profits, a 
dong and somewhat bitter fight has been waged. Year 
safter year resolutions have been passed, such as that 
in Bristol, 1893, urging ‘the principle of copartnership 
-of labor as an essential of industrial cooperation.’ A 
few great leaders of the Christian-Socialist movement 
-still attend the congresses to shape and urge such reso- 
dJutions. These seem, however, only a respectful con- 
-cession tothe framers. The resolution is not kept nor 
is it meant to be kept by the great body of those who 
-control the real business of cooperation. It is true 
zthat the Scottish Wholesale pays a bonus to labor (the 
English society abolished bonus in 1876) and comes 
-distinctly closer to the hope of those who wish to make 
-capitalists of the laborers. Yet it is all plain in this 
history that, so far as actual achievement is concerned, 
the form of ideal cherished by the Christian Socialists 
is losing its hold. 

“So far as this is denied, appeal must be made to the 
-superiority and more hopeful condition of the Scottish 
Wholesale, which still keeps the welfare of the pro- 
-ducer (as against the consumer) clearlyin view. Bonus 
is now given to labor, as profits are given to the con- 
‘sumer. ‘The Investment Society exists to bring the 
workers into the Wholesale as shareholders, and care 
is taken to make the investments of the Wholesale 
also cooperative investments. In a word, the ideal of 
the Scottish society regards the worker as producer, 
making it possible for the laborer to become a share- 
holder dnd "capitalist? It wishes profits to go to him 
asaworker. Before the royal commission, Mr. Max- 
well stated this as his ‘highest ideal’ > - 

“Both the leaders of the English societies, Mr. Mit- 
-chell and Mr. Jones, place their emphasis not on the 
producer, but upon the consumer. This difference is 

not without importance. The old idea 

would (as gic saath sae help the 

élite workers. e newer and more so- 

eens cialistic idea is to raise the standard of 
against living amongthe mass. The older writ- 
Cooperative ers, Fike Ludlow, laid stress upon the 
Production. greater mora/ significance of produc- 
tion. Consumption was regarded as 

selfish, while production was unselfish ; 

“the divine element in man is the productive one, the 
consuming element is the terrene,’ etc. It must be 
‘confessed that this moral distinction is not a helpful 
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one. The more socialistic view lends itself quite as 
fitly to ethical fervors as the other—is indeed made 
the ground of a higher moral appeal. The very aim 
of this more democratic cooperation is ‘to eliminate 
all other motives in business except those that can be 
honestly recompensed.’ ‘Where production and con- 
sumption so work that profit on price is abolished. so- 
cial utilities may exchange in such manner that none 
may rob another.*”” 


The main argument, however, against co- 
operative production is made from experience. 
Beatrice Potter (now Mrs. Sidney Webb), in 
her The Cooperative Movement in Great 
Lritain, shows that 95 per cent. of cooperation 
in England is distributive. She says: 


“Of some hundreds of associations of producers 
known to have existed before 1870 only three remain. 
And passing over the dead bodies of some hundred so- 
cieties registered from 1870 to the pres- 
ent day, let us rapidly survey the actual 
existing societies which have been, or Productive 
claim to have been, organized in the in- Associations 
terests of the producer. Itake as a ba- cu 
sis of our investigations the list of coop- not Success- 
erative productive societies published ful, 
in the Report of the Central Board for 
1890. First we must eliminate from this 
list the productive departments of the wholesale soci- 
eties, and the corn-mills and baking societies avowed- 
ly organized in the interests not of the producer, but 
ofthe consumer. Secondly, we must cast out as un- 
worthy societies such as Mitchell Hey, registered un- 
der the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, but 
which have practically become joint-stock associa- 
tions, participating neither profit nor government 
with the workers. Thus, from a list of 106 separate 
societies, with a turnover of £2,308,028, we are reduced 
to 74 manufacturing and 5 agricultural associations, 
with an aggregate turnover of £455,477. Of the 74 
manufacturing societies 20 are not in working order.” 


The completest study of cooperative produc- 
tion, however, is Mr. Benjamin Jones’s Coofer- 
ative Production (two vols., Oxford, 1894). 
Mr. Jones is, however, London manager of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, and a disbeliever 
in cooperative production, and it is claimed, 
therefore, that his conclusions and even his 
statistics, which are very strongly against co- 
operative production, are unfair. 

As a statement favorable to cooperative pro- 
duction, we quote from an article on coopera- 
tive production by Henry W. Wolff, in the 
Economic Review (January, 1895). It says: 


“In Italy cooperative societies of working brick- 
layers, stonemasons, and even ordinary navvies have 
become a recognized institution. Germany already 
possesses some very successful produc- 
tive cooperative societies. In France, 
the Associations oyna es are mowing Argument 
onward ona triumphal progress. In 3 
England, the small band of productive for Coopera 
associations, applying the cooperative tive Produc- 
principle as yet only in the more or less tion, 
elementary form of copartnership of 
labor, constitute at present actually the | 
only section of the cooperative host which has any 
victories to show. Cooperative supply appears to 
have met with something like a chec , and almost to 
be coming to a standstill. The roll of societies newly 
forming does not equal the number of those dropping 
out of existence. s against 1471 societies existing In 
1892, there were in 1893 only 1465; and, tho members 
have increased from 1,143,962 to 1,202,738, sales have not 
kept pace with such advance, and profits have dwin- 
died. The last balance-sheet published by the Whole- 
sale Society actually shows a decline of sales to have 
taken place, amounting to £105,793 on the three months. 
At the same time there has been abundant wreckage. 
The total of 1313 supply associations existing in 189r 
survived, so to speak, by the graveside of no less than 
844 societies registered between 1870 and_ 1889, but 
passed away since. Copartnership societies, on the 
other hand, have slowly multiplied, and at the time 
of writing number 108, with every promise of further 
increase.’ 
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Mr. Wolff then goes on to vehemently criticise 
Mr. Jones’s book, and says : 


“Tt is quite true that the organization of cooperative 
production constitutes a most difficult problem, and 
that we have in the past fallen into many serious mis- 
takes. What great movement has fared otherwise? 
Errando discimus. Swift tells of a general who 
was asked in his old age why he won so many battles. 
‘Because I lost so many when I was young,’ so went 
the reply. Even without his remarkably ingenious 
handling of facts, which, to apply Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figure, converts a harmless picture gallery into a 
‘Chamber of Horrors,’ Mr. Jones could not have 
found it difficult to string together, out of past experi- 
ence, a tolerably formidable catalogue of failures. 
Dr. Hantschke, in his book, written in a very different 
spirit, does exactly the same. But he rightly observes 
that, as an argument bearing on the question, one 
single success proves very much more than any num- 
ber of failures. Even among Mr. Jones's long calen- 
dar of charges it is not difficult to pick out many a 
case calculated to inspire encouragement. Men have 
begun well, have striven well, have almost or partially 
succeeded. But fashion has changed; ill luck has 
had its sway; things have gone against them. Such 
reverses are not unknown among non-cooperative en- 
terprises. There have been other forces at work to 
mar results. The jealousy of the Wholesale Society 
stands for not a little in past cooperative failures. 
The want of judgment shown in the relief work done 
by the Aid Association is accountable for some more, 
Itisan utter mistake to seek to prop up productive 
concerns by little doles of £25 or £50, coming from 
outside. Such support has, indeed, often proved fatal. 
because the Aid Association, however willing to lend 
when things went well, showed itself extremely care- 
ful to call in its loans the moment that the horizon be- 
came clouded. The proper aid association for a co- 
operative workshop is reel gee bank, which gives 
support, as a matter not of charity, but of business, 
and therefore compels borrowers to calculate well 
their chances of success before they borrow. Apart 
from all this, our productive associations have, like 
many others, in not a few instances started on ob- 
viously wrong lines. They have chosen unfavorable 
ground, or else selected precarious trades. ... 

“What the cooperative workshops therefore main- 
ly want is sound instruction of the employees in busi- 
ness ways, in bookkeeping and shop-management, 

and in strict adherence to cooperative 
principles. How very apt eventhe best 

Successes, of our cooperators have been, in the past, 

to sin against this sound canon of coop- 
eration appears very strikingly from a 
comparison which Dr. Hantschke draws between the 
very successful weaving-mill of Liibbecke in West- 
al founded on the philanthropic model by the Rev. 

, Bloink, and the Atlas Iron Works, of Southwark, 
founded in 185: by the late Mr. Vansittart Neale. 
Both establishments were based practically on the 
Same principle. They were philanthropically co- 
epcranye workshops. Looking at the general want 
of success of our own cooperative weaving-works 
pointed out by Mr, Jones, the presumption seemed to 
be against the German establishment. Nevertheless, 
it has achieved very signal success, while Mr. Neale’s 
works have failed szA/y because Mr. Neale, after 
laying down his money, left the men to themselves, 
whereas Pfarrer Bloink took them personally in hand, 
and trained them step by step to business manage- 
ment, until he could trust them to carry on the con- 
cern by themselves. Similarly, it is to their good for- 
tune in securing a capable bookkeeper and a very able 
manager, that the Milan cabinet-makers owe their 
success. And it is the business capacity of men like 
M. Buisson which has led the French Associations 
Ouvriéres to triumph. It really seems to matter less 
on what basis a cooperative workshop is in the first 
instance started, whether as a purely working men’s 
establishment, or as a philanthropic or partial copart- 
nership venture, so long as its management is kept on 
strictly cooperative lines. Sound instruction in busi- 
ness ways and in cooperative practice a pears to be 
really the chief essential to success. And it is on this 
ground that our labor association has been already 
found so extremely serviceable, It shows cooperators 
how they ought to set to work, It provides them with 
teachers and leaders for as long as is necessary. It 
has no funds to give; but it gives what is better. It is 
for this reason that it has shown itself so fruitful of 
ee ory results. 

ssociations of the kind described, unions of what 
Mr. Ludlow has called ‘associated self-employees,’ 
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are, however, manifestly practicable only in small 
establishments, or else in enterprises in which the 
main element contributed to production 1s labor. It 
is so in the Milan Cabinet-makers’ Society, a body of 
about 500 members scattered over 26 villages. It is so 
to an even greater degree in the Italian Socteta det 
muratort, and Socteta det bracctanti—societies of 
working stonemasons and bricklayers, or else of mere 
ordinary navvies, who, as the official Aelazzone re- 
ferred to shows, have carried out very considerable 
contracts—more particularly since the passing of the 
Baccarini law has empowered public bodies, giving 
out such contracts, to dispense in their case with the 
ordinary condition of caution money. Here we have 
the great problem, which was long considered hope- 
less, solved—cooperative production applied to un- 
skilled labor. And wherever the soczefa have been 
well officered, they are allowed to have done their 
work well. I have this from men in authority who 
are opposed to the system. The Re/azzone puts the 
total value of contracts executed by the soczeta trom 
May, 1888, to December 31, 1891, at 5,300,000 lire (£212,- 
ooo), Since then these societies have carried out 
larger contracts still, and have done all their work 
well wherever ably led.” 


Such are the fros and cons of cooperative 
production and distribution. (For the general 
history of such cooperation, for its statistics and. 
the surprising development of cooperation as a 
whole, see COOPERATION.) 


COOPERATIVE STORES. See Cooprr- 
ATIVE DISTRIBUTION. 


COOPERATIVE WORKSHOPS. 
CooOPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


COPYRIGHT is the exclusive right to pub- 
lish intellectual productions, such as_ books, 
papers, plays, paintings, sculptures, designs, 
music, photographs, etc. 

The first copyright law of England dates 
from 1710, tho somewhat previous to that ex- 
clusive rights of publication had been granted 
for limited periods. The law of 1710 granted 
copyrights to authors for 21 years for books 
then in print ; for books to be printed it granted 
copyright to publishers for 14 years, and then 
to the authors, if living, for another 14 years. 
After various changes, by the law of 1842, copy- 
right could be given for 42 years, or to seven 
years after the author’s death. Foreigners 
could acquire copyright by publishing in Eng- 
land. 

In Germany, copyright laws date from 1837, 
and by the law of 1845 could be extended to 30 
years after the author’s death. 

In France, copyright exists for the life of the 
author or his widow, for 20 years for his chil- 
dren, and for 10 years for other heirs. The Bel- 
gian law is the same, except that all heirs can 
hold copyright for 20 years after the author’s 
death. 

Copyright in the United States, by laws dat- 
ing from 1790, were granted only to citizens or 
residents. Art. 1, Sec. 8 of the Constitution 
authorizes Congress to issue copyrights to au- 
thors and patents to inventors. There is no 
limitation to science in the strict sense of the 
word, nor to the useful as distinguished from 
the fine arts. All books, maps, charts, musical 
compositions, engravings, photographs (or neg- 
atives), chromos, statues, etc., whatever the 
subject may be, are included, and so are all 
inventions, 

In England, authors have rights to their 
works by common law as well as by statute ; 
but in this country the right is derived entirely 
from legislation. Prior to the adoption of the 
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Constitution, the States granted copyrights, and 
the first act of Bonsicc on the subiett recog- 
nized the rights thus granted. The first law 
gave to the authors the exclusive right to their 
works for 14 years, with liberty of renewal tor 
alike period. In 1832 the term was made 28 
years, with the right to renew for 14 years 
longer. The present law is as follows : 


Section 4952 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in force December 1, 1873, as amended by the act 
of June 18, 1874, as amended by the act of March 3) 1891, 
provides that the author, inventor, designer or proprie- 
tor of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical com- 
position, engraving, cut, print, or photograph or nega- 
tive thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo, stat- 
uary, and of models or designs intended to be per- 
fected as works of the fine arts, and the executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns of any such person, shall, upon 
complying with the provisions of this chapter, have 
the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, 
completing, copying, executing, finishing, and vending 
the same; and, in the case of a dramatic compositicn, 
of publicly performing or representing it, or causing 
it to be performed or represented by others. And 
authors or their assigns shall have exclusive right to 
dramatize or translate any of their works for which 
copyright shall have been obtained under the laws of 
the United States. 

'A printed copy of the title of the book, map, chart, 
dramatic or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, 
photograph or chromo, or a description of the paint- 
ing, drawing, statue, statuary, or model or design for 
a work of the fine arts, for which copyright is desired, 
must be delivered to the Librarian of Congress, or de- 
posited in the mail, within the United States, prepazd, 
addressed “LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.” This must be done on or before day of publica- 
tion in this or any foreign country. 

The printed title required may be a copy of the title- 
page of such publications as have title-pages. Jn other 
cases, the title must be printed expressly for copyright 
entry, with name of claimant of copyright. The style 
of type is immaterial, and the print of atypewriter will 
be accepted. Buta separate title is required for each 
emry, and each title must be printed on paper as large 
as commercial note. The title of a Jerzodical must in- 
clude the date and number; and each number of a 
periodical requires a separate entry of copyright. 

The legal fee for recording each copyright claim is 
so cents, and for a cofy of this record (or certificate of 
copyright under seal of the office) an additional fee of 
so cents is required, making $1, if certificate is wanted, 
which will be mailed as soon as reached inthe records. 
In the case of publications which are the production of 
persons not citizens or residents of the United States, 
the fee for recording title is $1, and 50 cents additional 
for acopy of the record. Certificates covering more 
than one entry in one certificate are not issued. 

Not later than the day of publication in this country 
or abroad, two complete copies of the best edition of 
each book or other article must be delivered, or de- 
posited in the mail within the United States, addressed 

‘LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, Ce, 
to perfect the copyright. ’ 

The freight or postage must be prepaid, or the pub- 
lications enclosed in parcels covered by printed Pen- 
alty Labels, furnished by the Librarian, in which case 
they will come FREE by mail (ot exfress), without 
limit of weight, according to rulings of the Post Office 
Department. Books must be printed from type set or 
plates made in the United States; photographs from 
negatives made in the United States; chromos and 
lithographs from drawings on stone or transfers there- 
from made in the United States. Without the deposit 
of copies above required, the copyright is void, and 
a penalty of $25 is incurred. Nocopy is required to be 
deposited elsewhere. eo 

he law requires one copy of each new edition where- 
in any substantial changes are made to be deposited 
with the Librarian of Congress. — ‘ 

No copyright is valid unless notice is given by insert- 
ing inevery copy published, on the title-page or the 
page following, if it bea book ;or if amap, chart, mu- 
sical composition, print, cut, engraving, photograph, 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model 
or design intended to be perfected as a work of the fine 
arts, by inscribing upon some portion thereof, or on the 
substance on which the same is mounted, the following 
words, viz.: “ Entered according to act of Congress,in 
the year . OV ,2n the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington,” or, at the option of the 


. 
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person entering the copyright, the words: ‘ Cofy- 
right, 18-—, by ——..”” 

The law imposes a penalty of $100 upon any person 
who has not obtained copyright who shall insert the 
notice, *' Entered according to Act of Congress,” or 
“ Copyright,” etc., or words of the same import, in or 
upon any book or other article, 

_The copyright law secures to authors and their as- 
signs the exclusive right totranslate or to dramatize 
any of their works; no notice is required to enforce 
this right. 

The original term of copyright runs for 28 years. 
Within six months before the end of that time, the au- 
thor or designer, or his widow or children, may secure 
a renewal for the further term of 14 years, making 42 
years inall. 

Applications for renewal must be accompanied by 
printed title and fee ; and by explicit statement of own- 
ership, in the case of the author, or of relationship, in 
the case of his heirs, and must state definitely the date 
and place of entry of the original copyright. Within 
two months from date of renewal the record thereof 
must be advertised in an American newspaper for 
four weeks. 

The time of publication is not limited by any law or 
regulation, but the courts have held that it should take 
place within a reasonable time. A copyright may be 
secured for a projected as well as for a conte leked 
work. But the law provides for no caveat, or notice of 
interference—only for actual entry of title. 

ae edi are assignable by any instrument of writ- 
ing. Such assignment, to be valid, is to be recorded in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress within 60 days. 
from execution. The fee for this record and certifi- 
cate is $1, and for a certified copy of any record of as- 
signment, $r. 

A copy of the record (or duplicate certificate) of any 
copyright entry will be furnished, under seal of the 
office, at the rate of 50 cents each. 

In the case of books published in more than one vol- 
ume, or of periodicals published in numbers, or of en- 
gravings, photographs, or other articles published with 
variations, a copyright must be entered for each vol- 
ume, or part of a book, or number ofa periodical, or va- 
riety,as to style, title,or inscription, of any other article. 
To complete the copyright on a book published serially 
in a periodical, two copies of each serialpart, as well 
as of the complete work (if published separately), 
should be deposited. 

To secure copyright for a painting, statue, or model 
or design intended to be perfected as a work of the fine 
arts, a definite title and description must socorn p 
the application for copyright, and a photograph of the 
same, as large as ‘‘ cabinet size,”’ mailed to the Libra- 
rian of Congress not later than the day of publication 
of the work or design. The fine arts, for copyright 
purposes, include only painting and sculpture, and arti- 
cles of merely ornamental and decorative art should 
besent to the Patent Office as subjects for Design 
Patents. 

Copyrights cannot be granted upon trade-marks, 
nor upon names of companies or articles, nor upon an 
idea or device, nor upon prints or labels intended to be 
used for any article of manufacture. If protection for 
such names or labels is desired, applications must be 
made to the Patent Office, where they are registered, 
if admitted, at a fee of $6 forlabelsand $25 for trade- 
marks. ' 


This is the law for domestic copyright. At 
last, after years of endeavor, an international 
copyright law has been passed, 


The provisions as to copyright entry in the United 
States by foreign authors, etc., by act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1891 (which took effect July 1, r89r), are 
the same as the foregoing, except as to productions of 
persons not citizens or residents, which must cover re- 
turn postages, and are $1 for entry, or $1.50 for entry 
and certificate of entry (equivalent to 4s. 5d. or 6s. 7d.). 
All publications must be delivered to the Librarian at 
Washington free of charge. The free penalty-labels 
cannot be used outside of the United States. j 

The rights of citizens or subjects of a foreign nation 
to copyright in the United States extends by Presiden- 
tial proclamations to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Denmark, and Portugal. 

Every applicant for acopyright should state distinct- 
ly the full name and residence of the claimant, and 
whether the right is claimed as author, designer, or 

roprietor. No affidavit or witness to the application 
is required. f 

International copyright arrangements between the 
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ited States and foreign countries now include Great 

Bavain and her possessions, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, and Switzerland. 

For an American citizen to secure copyright in Great 

itain, three conditions are necessary: | 3 
ee tha title should be entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
London, the fee for which is 5s. sterling, and 5s. ad- 
ditional if a certified copy of entry is required. a 

2. The work must be published in Great Britain or 
in her dominions simultaneously with its publicationin 
the United States. er} ; 

3. Five copies of the publication are required—one 
for the British Museum and four on demand of the 
Company of Stationers for four other libraries. | 

Copyright may be secured in France by a foreigner 
by depositing two copies of the publication at the Min- 
istry of the Interior at Paris. No fee nor entry of 
title required. : f ; : 

To secure copyright in Belgium a foreigner may reg- 
ister his work at the Department of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Public Works at Brussels. 

In Switzerland, register of title at the Department of 
Commerce and Industry at Berne is optional, not oblig- 
atory; fee two francs. If registered, deposit of one 
copy is required. , 

The Librarian of Congress cannot take charge of any 
copyright entries or arrangements with other countries. 

© acomhine the infringement of copy, the Librarian 
of Congress makes the following statement to inquiries 
as to remedies for infringement of copyright : : 

No question concerning the validity of a copyright 
can be determined under our laws by any other author- 
ity than a United States court. 1 

This office has no discretion or authority to refuse any 
application for a copyright coming within the provis- 
ions of the law, and all questions as to priority or in- 
fringement are purely judicial questions, with which 
the Librarian has nothing to do. A certificate of copy- 
right is przma facie evidence of an exclusive title, and 
is highly valuable as the foundation of a legal claim to 
the property involved in the publication. 

As no claim to exclusive property in the contents of 

a printed book or other article can be en- 
forced under the common law, Congress 


Infringe- has very properly provided the guaran- 
ment of tees of such property, which are embod- 
: ied in the “ Act to revise, consolidate, 
Copyright. and amend the statutes relating to pat- 


ents and copyrights,” approved July 8, 

1870. If you obtain a copyright under 
the provisions of this act, you can claim damages from 
any peon infringing your rights by printing or sell- 
ing the same article; but upon all questions as to what 
constitutes an infringement, or what measures of dam- 
ages can be recovered, all parties are left to their 
proper remedy in the courts of the United States. 


CORNERS.—A corner in commerce may be 
defined as the purchase or contract to purchase 
enough of a commodity to enable one to fix its 
price. A man who corners a market usually 
agrees to take at a future date enough of acom- 
modity to enable him to fix its price, and 
compel the speculators who have promised to 
sell at that time, thinking that they could buy 
cheap, to buy instead at the terms fixed by 
himself at an advanced price. For instances 
of cornered market and the fortunes thus made 
and the speculators and dealers ruined, see 
SPECULATION, 


CORN LAWS were certain laws in England 
repealed in 1846, but coming down from most 
ancient times, restricting the trade in grain. 
The first corn laws are at least as old as 1360, 
of the reign of Edward III., while even before 
that date there seems to have been a general 
prohibition of the exportation of corn. The 
object of prohibiting exportation was to prevent 
the price of grain rising too high. There were 
continual changes in the corn laws. By an act 
of 1436 it could only be exported when the price 
of wheat was below 6s. 8d. In 1463 this was 
exactly reversed. By some laws it could only 
be exported when and where the king decreed, 
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The law depended on the class in power. In 
1670 the land interest got a law passed forbid- 
ding importation, unless the price was 535. 4d. 
or more. At the time of the Revolution a 
bounty was awarded on exportation. (See 
Bounties.) For a century the law oscillated 
from import duty to bounty. In 1773 ew 
Burke’s act, exportation was prohibited when 
the price reached 44s.; at 48s. it allowed im- 
portation at a normal duty of 6d. It was 
claimed that this kept the price down in the in- 
terests of the poor, and that even a bounty 
worked in the same way, since it encouraged 
the raising of more corn than was needed, and 
so tended to lower the price. By acts of 1814 
and 1828 a sliding scale was fixed. Gradually 
the contest over the corn laws became very 
bitter. Supporters of the laws claimed that 
protecting grain raising helped the country by 
bringing poor land into cultivation and employ- 
ing men; that it tended to free the country 
from foreign dependence ; that it enabled the 
landed proprietors to patronize manufactures. 
These views were mainly held by the landed 
interests and by most of the working classes. 
On the other hand, the free traders, led by 
Cobden and Bright, used the well-known argu- 
ments for free trade (g.v.). In 1843 Sir Robert 
Peel tried a modification of the sliding scale, 
and finally, through the exertions of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, the laws were repealed in 
1846. The results have not met the extreme 
fears or claims of either side. Evil prognosti- 
cations have not been fulfilled, and the prices 
have not fallen, as was hoped. (For the princi- 
ples involved, see Free TrapE and PrRorec- 
TION.) 


CORPORATIONS.—A corporation may be 
defined, in general, as a body formed and au- 
thorized by law to act as a single individual in 
carrying out the purposes for which it is incor- 
porated. It is the creature of the state, and 
can do only that which it is allowed to do by 
the state in the act which gives it birth, but 
within those limits it can act as freely as any 
individual. Corporations are usually divided 
into public and private corporations. 


““Over the former the Legislature, as the trustee or 
guardian of the public interests, has the exclusive and 
unrestrained control; and acting as such, as it may 
create, so it may modify or destroy, as public exigency 
requires or recommends. ... Private corporations, 
on the other hand, are created by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, which, in connection with its acceptance, is re- 
garded as a compact, and one which, so long as the 
body corporate faithfully observes, the Legislature is 
constitutionally restrained from impairing, by annex- 
ing new terms and conditions, onerous in their opera- 
tion, or inconsistent with a reasonable construction of 
= sopres sane (Angell and Ames on Corporations, § 31, 
chap. 1. 


Corporations are of comparatively recent 
growth. Says Professor Ely, in his articles on 
The Growth of Corporations, in Harper's 
Magazine for 1887: 


“In 30 years, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, only one corporation was formed in Massa- 
chusetts, and that was of an eleemosynary character. 
When Alexander Hamilton wrote his celebrated re- 
port on the establishment of the First United States 

ank in 1790, there existed only three banking corpo- 
rations in the United States. Some estimate that 
railway corporations own one fourth of the wealth 
of the country, but they did not begin to exist until 
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more than half a century had elapsed after the pro- 
mulgation of the Declaration of Independence. Gas 
companies, which have been so fruitful a source of 
corruption in States and municipalities, did not exist 
at all in the eighteenth century, and not in large num- 
bers much before 1830. Manufactures were carried on 
in the last century in insignificant shops by men of 
little wealth and of no great social importance.” 


It was the general opinion a hundred years 
ago that corporations or joint-stock companies 
could not succeed, because they did not appeal 
to the stimulus of self-interest as much as pri- 
vate concerns, and therefore must go down in 
competition with them. The opinion of Adam 
Smith, in his Wea/th of Nations (1776), is well 
known when he says : 


“The trade of a joint-stock company is always man- 
aged by a court of directors. This court, indeed, is 
frequently subject in many respects to the control of a 
general court of proprietors. But the greater part of 
those proprietors seldom pretend to understand any- 
thing of the business of the company. ... The direc- 
tors of such companies, however, being the managers 
rather of other people’s money than of their own, it 
cannot well be expected that they should watch over 
it with the same anxious vigilance with which the 
partners in a private copartnery frequently watch 
over theirown. Like the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not 
for their master’s honor. ... Negligence and profu- 
sion, therefore, must always prevail, more or less, in 
the management of the affairs in such acompany.... 
That a joint-stock company should be able to carry on 
successfully any branch of foreign trade, when private 
adventurers can come into any sort of open and fair 
competition with them, seems contrary to all experi- 
ence.... The only trades which it seems possible for 
a joint-stock company to carry on successfully, with- 
out an exclusive privilege, are those of which all the 
operations are capable of being reduced to what is 
called a routine, or to such taitority of method as 
admits of little or no variation.” 


Nevertheless corporations, altho only com- 
paratively recently of large growth, have ex- 
isted at least some 400 years. Says Professor 
Ely, in the article mentioned above : 


“The earliest home of the corporation engaged in 
the pursuit of gain appears to have been Italy. Inthe 
fifteenth century creditors of the State put together 
their claims—their bonds, as we should say—and used 
them as the basis of a banking business. The first one 
of these banking corporations was the Bank of Genoa, 
founded in 1407. The seventeenth century is remark- 
able for the number of celebrated, indeed, one may 
say epoch-making joint-stock companies for foreign 
trade, created in Holland, France, and England. The 
first of these great corporations for international trade 
was the Dutch East India Company, founded in 1602. 
Other companies followed in Holland, and the English 
East India Company, destined to play a rdle in the 
world’s history, was established in 1599, and received 
acharter modelled on that of the Dutch East India 
Company in 1613. Other companies were soon formed, 
and some of them assisted in the development of the 
American continent. The London Company, the Ply- 
mouth Company, and the Hudson Bay Company may 
be mentioned. France followed in 1628 with the Com- 
pagnie des Indes Occidentales, and in 1664 with the 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales. Germany did not 
begin the creation of trading corporations so early, 
and there appears to be no record of any such institu- 
tion before the foundation of the Wiener Orientalische 
Compagnie in1719. . : 

“Banking corporations were created in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in Sweden, England, 
Germany, Holland, and elsewhere. Some of these 
banks were of vast national and international impor- 
tance, but there were comparatively few of them. 
Burke tells us that in 1750 there were in England not 
more than ‘12 bankers’ shops out of London.’ : 

“Stock-jobbing and corporate swindling flourished 
at. an early date. Laws were passed in Holland in 
1621, 1624, and in 1677 to check speculation and to pro- 
tect the public. In 1720 we have in France the disas- 
trous hue of John Law’s notorious Compagnie des 
Indes, better known as the Mississippi Company... . 

“The reaction against corporations was so extreme 
in England that joint-stock companies, save such as 
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should be chartered by royal grant or by Parliament, 
were forbidden by the ‘ Bubble Act’ of 1720, and it was 
not until 1855 that associations with limited liability 
could be called into existence otherwise than by spe- 
cial act.” 

To-day, however, almost all large business 
interests are conducted by corporations. In 
the single State of Texas 80 charters were 
granted in go days in 1885. Professor Ely 
in the above article estimates the wealth of cor- 
porations in the United States at one fourth of 
the total wealth, and quotes Abram §. Hewitt 
as stating that corporations now own from one 
half to one third the capital of the civilized 
world. Another authority declares, too, that 
the wealth of corporations in the United States 
is increasing three or four times as fast as that 
of private concerns. According to an estimate’ 
made by the English -conomzst of November 
6, 1886, the accumulation of capital in England 
between 1875 and 1885 amounted to nearly 
£,1,000,000,000, of which £ 186,000,000 was at- 
tributed to ‘‘ home railways,’’ and £200,000,000 
to other joint-stock companies, or nearly 4o per 
centum of the increase belonged to corpora- 
tions. 

The New York Wor/d of December 21, 1895, 
estimates the British holdings in American com- 
panies as follows : 


Such are a few statistics illustrating the gigan- 
tic part played to-day by corporations. Natu- 
ely there arise from such a situation difficult 

dustrial and social problems. Business is to- 
day passing out of individual responszbzlity. 
Individuals may yet control and guide business 
on a large scale, Put they do it usually through 
corporations, and therefore the responsibility 
falls on the corporation, not, at least technically, 
upon them. ‘This gives rise to the expression 
“soulless corporation.’’ Corporations are man- 
aged usually by a small body of directors, and 
the shareholders often know little if anything 
of the details of the management, Now the 
directors being paid to manage the business for 
the stockholders, to do this faithfully and to 
consider only the interests of their stockhold- 
ers is considered the one duty of the director. | 
Therefore even upright and honest directors are - 
apt to forget all other elements in the conduct 
of their business but the making of the largest 
dividends that shrewd management will allow. 
Asaresult, the condition of the employees of the | 
corporation and the effect of the business upon 
the public are often utterly overlooked ; not 
seldom, too, even the directors of a corporation 
know themselves nothing or little about the 
condition of their employees. ‘This is usually 
left to the treasurer or the department ‘‘ boss,”’ 
who hires the hands, pays them, and is the only 
one of the management who comes into direct 
contact with the ‘‘hands.’’ His interest and his 
hope of advancement lie in being able to buy 
labor and material cheap and sell the product 
at good prices. ‘That is what he is hired to do. 
As a result, there is often a complete divorce of 
the employees and the stockholders, who are yet 
really the legally responsible party. Often, 
too, the stock changes hands. American min- 
ing stock, for instance, may be owned one day 
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by an English lord, the next by a Scotch capi- 
talist, the third by a German baron, again by 
an American widow. Under such shifting 
ownership individual responsibility of owner- 
ship becomes very vague, and great moral evils 
naturally result. Individualists would meet the 
difficulty by appeal to a deeper ethical sense of 
responsibility, both among stockholders and 
directors; socialists assert that corporations, 
having already socialized industry in the inter- 
ests of the few, the only way out is now to so- 
cialize it in the interests of the many, and put 
it under the control and operation of the re- 
sponsible community. They argue that the de- 
velopment of corporations and monopolies is 
making socialism easy. Business to-day is con- 
ducted by salaried managers for bodies of pri- 
vate men. What can be easier, they ask, than 
for these trained managers to do exactly the 
same thing for the body politic? Socialism can 
thus come, they assert, with a modicum of 
change in present methods, perhaps by the 
public simply buying the stock. (See ComMPEN- 
‘SATION ; SOCIALISM ; Monopo.igs; Trusis, etc.) 


CORRUPTION IN POLITICS.—Under 
their respective heads we consider special kinds 
or cases of corruption. (See ASSESSMENTS ; 
Broapway Streats; Conrracr Lazsor; Joss ; 
LeExow INVESTIGATION ; PLUTOCRACY ; STANDARD 
Ort Monopoty ; TAMMANY; WHISKY RING, etc.; 
see also Cities ; Civ. SERVICE REFORM.) We re- 
cord here the conclusions of some careful inves- 
tigators and students of general conditions. 

Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell Unizs 
versity, writing in The Century Magazine for 
October, 1892, on Money zn Practical Politics, 
gives the following facts as to corruption among 
voters : 


“ The proportion of voters who are subject to money 
influence is very great. I have had estimates given 
me many times by men whose knowledge is based 
upon experience, and I find that the localities are not 
very uncommon where from ro to 35 per cent. of the 
voters are purchasable. In one county in New York, 
in which, perhaps, the Mugwump vote is larger in pro- 
ee to the total vote than in any county in the 
State, and in which the largest city has some 12,000 in- 
habitants, about 20 per cent. of the voters were pur- 
chased in 1888.... The evil is not confined to the 
cities nor to any one State. The probability is that, 
all things considered, in such a State as New York the 
farmers are as corrupt as the residents of the cities.” 


Professor Jenks points out how the _poli- 
tician classifies the voters under his jurisdiction 
as Republicans, Democrats, and ‘‘ doubtfuls ;” 
the author then says : 


“These doubtful voters will not be divided carelessly 
into ‘ blocks of five and each block put into the hands 
of a trusty man,’ but each doubtful voter being 
known, with his habits, his work, his associates, is 
considered individually. If he is one whose vote can 
be affected by honest persuasion, the man in the party 
who would be likely to have most influence with him 
is selected to work with him, and to influence his vote 
by fair means, if possible. If he is a man whose vote 
must be per saneeay he is assigned to the worker who 
can purchase him to the best advantage. Ifthe num- 
ber of ‘floaters’ or ‘commercials,’ as they are vari- 
ously called, is relatively large to the number of work- 
ers, it may well be that they will have to be purchased 
in blocks of fives or blocks of tens ; or, again, owing to 
social reasons, they at times can best be bought in 
groups or clubs, or traded ; but in all cases where the 
best work is done, each individual ‘ floater,’ whether 
bought singly or as one of a group, is looked after 
personally by the man best competent to handle him.” 
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The same issue contains, in editorial com- 
ment on Professor Jenks’s article, the following 
significant statement : 


“In Rhode Island, for example, where money has 
been used corruptly in every election since the war, 
and in some betore and during the war, there are 
known to be about sooo purchasable voters in a total 
of 54,000, or nearly 10 per cent. of the whole number. 
These are distribuited over the State, ranging from 10 
in the smaller towns to 1ooo in the cities, but in every 
case their names and individual prices are matters 
of record.... Prices range from $2 to $5 a head, ac- 
cording to demand.” 


Speaking in confirmation of what Professor 
Jenks has said regarding the keeping of poll 
books in which voters are classified according 
to their politics and their incorruptibility or 
venality, the editor of the Cewtury adds: 


“In some sections of the State [New York] the num- 
ber of purchasable voters enrolled on these books is 
said to exceed the number of those belonging to either 
party. What is true of New York is, in a greater or 
Jess degree, true of nearly every other State of the 
Union in which the strength of the two great parties is 
evenly balanced.” 


The editor of Te Natzon, discussing the price 
of votes (vol. lv., p. 274), declares that they 
have ‘‘ gone up’’ in New York. 


“The very careful and trustworthy observer who 
has been traveling in the interior of the State for the 
Evening Post, reports that votes which could be had 
for ‘the defense of American industry’ for $5 in 1888 
are now held firm at $20 apiece.”’ 


One of the most noteworthy investigations 
of recent times was made by Professor J. J. 
McCook, of Hartford, Conn., published in The 
Forum for September, 1892, in which, from 
secret lists furnished him by politicians, he con- 
structs tables for 20 towns and one city in Con- 
necticut, showing the number of votes that are 
known to politicians to be purchasable. He 
finds that 15.9 per cent. of the whole number 
of votes is venal. 

Says Mr. C. N. Gregory, in a paper read be- 
fore the Historical and Political Science Associ- 
ation of the University of Wisconsin : 


“The political corruption of a considerable percent- 
age of voters is commonly confessed, and this per- 
centage is a danger and injury to all the rest. he 
periodicals have abounded in articles upon this sub- 
ject within the past year. In some parts of New York 
the number of purchasable voters is said to exceed 
that of those who cannot be bought, and this state- 
ment finds a place in the most influential magazine of 
that State. In Rhode Island it is computed at about 10 
per cent. Professor J. J. McCook in a remarkable ar- 
ticle in the Forum, and upon tables which are at least 
persuasive, finds about 16 per cent. of the voters in 
Connecticut purchasable. Tao not believe so largea 
percentage in our own State is venal, but no one can 
touch practical politics, or talk confidentially with 
those who have touched them, without finding an 
amount of assessing, subscribing, treating, promising, 
and colorable hiring, shameful and degrading, to vo- 
ters and candidates alike. 

““How small a percentage of corrupt change will af- 
fect results is surprising. At the recent election in 
Wisconsin for 1892 there were 1,559 votes cast for 
governor, and the majority of Govemer Peck over 
Colonel Spooner was 7508. From this it is plain that a 
change of but rs votes more than x per cent. would 
have defeated Governor Peck, his doctrines, and his 
party, and seated Colonel Spooner and his friends, 
and, Governor Peck’s majority being larger than 
President Cleveland’s in Wisconsin, a still smaller 
change would have reversed the result in the State as 
to the federal election.” 


_ Of municipal corruption, Andrew D. White, 
in The Forum for December, 1800, introduces 
an article on The Government of American 
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_ Cétzes with words which no honest citizen of 
_ these unfortunate municipalities will question : 


___ “Without the slightest exaggeration, we may assert 
_ that, with very few exceptions, the city governments 
of the United States are the worst in Christendom, the 
most expensive, the most inefficient, and the most cor- 
rupt. o one who has any considerable knowledge of 
our own country and of other countries can deny this. 
Among our greatest municipalities, we naturally 
» look first at New York and Philadelphia. ... One has 
_ but to walk along the streets of these and other great 
American cities to notice at once that some evil prin- 
ciple is at work. Everywhere are wretched wharves, 
foul docks, inadequate streets, and inefficient systems 
' of sewerage, paving, and lighting. Pavements which 
. were fairly good at the beginning have been taken up 
and replaced with utter carelessness, and have been 
prematurely worn out or ruined. The stranger seek- 
ing to find his way in the first of these great cities is 
guided by a few signs giving the names of streets; in 
the most frequented quarters there are generally none 
atall. Obstacles of all sorts are allowed; tangled net- 
works of wire frequently exist in such masses over- 
head as to prevent access to buildings in case of fire, 
and almost to cut off the rays of the sun. Here and 
there corporations or private persons have been al- 
lowed to use the streets in such manner as to close 
them to the general public. In wet weather many of 
the most important thoroughfares are covered with 
reeking mud; in dry weather this mud, reduced toa 
impalpable dust, containing the germs of almost 
every disease, is blown into the houses and into the 
nostrils of the citizens. 

“The city halls of these larger towns are the ac- 
knowledged centers of the vilest corruption. They 
are absolutely demoralizing, not merely to those who 
live under their sway, but to the country at large. 
Such cities, like the decaying spots on ripe fruit, tend 
to corrupt the whole body politic. Asarule, the men 
who sit in the councils of our larger cities, dispensing 
comfort or discomfort, justice or injustice, beauty or 
deformity, health or disease, to this and to future gen- 
erations, are men who in no other country would 
think of aspiring to such positions. Some of them, in- 
deed, would think themselves lucky in keeping out- 
side the prisons. Officials intrusted with the expendi- 
ture of the vast wealth of our citizens are frequently 
men whom no one would think of entrusting with the 
management of his private affairs, or, indeed, of em- 
ploying in any capacity. Few have gained their posi- 
tions by fitness or by public service; many have 
gained them by scoundrelism ; some by crime.” 


In reading these statements of political cor- 
ruption, however, it must not be thought that 
only politics are corrupt. The amount of cor- 
ruption in private business can never be wholly 
known, but see STocK-GAMBLING ; MONOPOLIES ; 
WATERED STOCK ; STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY, etc. 
It must not be forgotten that much of the polit- 
ical corruption comes from private corpora- 
tions. For facts upon this point, see PLuroc- 
racy. As early as 1871, however, Charles 
Francis Adams said (chapters on Erie, p. 97) : 


“ Public corruption is the foundation on which cor- 

orations always depend for their political power. 
Where is a natural tendency to coalition between them 
and the lowest strata of political intelligence and 
morality.... Itisanew power forwhich our language 
contains no name. We know what aristocracy, autoc- 
racy, democracy are, but we have no word for gov- 
ernment by moneyed ig plang cape ... The influence 
of corporations and of class interests is steadily de- 
stroying that belief in singleness of purpose which 
alone enables a representative government to exist.” 


Of the causes of corruption, Professor Jenks 
writes in his Century article. 


He begins with the assumption that corruption is 
“the fundamentally inherent vice of democratic gov- 
ernment.” He believes, however, that the mass of the 
people wish pure elections, and that corruption may 
be so limited as to do away with its serious effect on 
government. He finds the causes of electoral corrup- 
tion as it exists to day in ‘natural motives and often 
good ones,” and illustrates this apparent paradox by 

citing the influences brought to bear on German offi- 
cials under Bismarck, to secure support of the govern- 
- ment, from patriotic motives, and the subsidizing of the 
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press in France from the secret service fund, presum- 
ably in the interest of the country, ‘In like manner 
many an employer who, directly or indirectly, has 
coerced his employees into voting as he believes, feels 
that only his party's policy is right, and that his act is 
therefore laudable and in the workmen’s interest. 
Many a party leader who has raised corruption funds 
and directed their expenditure has sincerely believed 
that his party could not win without bribery, and that 
the success of the opposition would be a far more seri- 
ous evil to the country than the bribing of a few ‘ float- 
ers’ whose moral sense was already blunted. If the 
influence of bribery ended with the single act, the 
argument would be strong.’’ 

Professor Jenks goes on to show that the larger 
number of bribing politicians have far more selfish 
aims; they work for money and office, while a large 
proportion of the ignorant men who receive bribes are 
not even conscious that they are committing any seri- 
ous wrong. Even the intelligent classes are not fully 
awake to the wrong involved, it would seem, since 
college students often receive traveling expenses to 
and from the polls from the party committees. ‘‘ The 
nature of corruption and the difficulty of controlling it 
appear more clearly, too, when we consider its extent 
and the places where it is most prevalent. People 
who live in districts that are ‘safe’ for either party, 
especially if the people are also fairly well to do, have 
no conception of the subject. In such places, there is 
only here and there a case of corruption, and that is 
mostly some kind of treating given to add force to an 
argument, or it is covered under the head of paying 
for services at the polls, Where, however, the district 
isaclose one, and the ignorant voters are numerous, 
the proportion treated or bribed is high. In such dis- 
tricts it is uncommon for 25 to 50 per cent. to be thus 
managed, while cases are found—as they have been 
found in similar circumstances in England and else- 
where, for we are no worse by nature than other peo- 
ple—where menely all the voters are corrupted. As 
was said at the beginning, corruption is the normal 
condition of a country with many ignorant voters and 
great electoral prizes. It will always be found, unless 
special measures are taken to prevent it.” 

For reform methods in dealing with corrup- 
tion, see CorrupT Practices Acr ; CIvIL SERVICE 
REFORM ; MuNICIPAL REFORM MOVEMENTS ; City, 
etc. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 

In 1892 Massachusetts enacted a law that ap- 
proaches nearer to the English act than any 
American measure yet passed. It applies to 
all public elections, including elections by the 
Legislature or by city council, and nominations 
by caucus or convention. The only exception to 
it is the election of town officersin towns, It 
provides for a complete and public account of 
all political expenditures. This is its main fea- 
ture ; but it falls short of the English act by not 
restricting the amount to be spent and by not 
specifying legal objects of expenditure. With 
the exception of personal expenses, no candi- 
date is allowed any expenditure to secure his 
own election otherwise than through a political 
committee. ‘This political committee is held 
responsible for violations of the law. 

The law defines the term “political committee” to 
include ‘‘every committee or combination of three or 
more persons who shall aid or promote the success or 
defeat of a ‘aoe kigen party or principle in a public elec- 
tion, or shall aid or take part in the nomination, elec- 
tion or defeat of a candidate for public office.’”’ It 
furthermore provides that every individual who, “‘act- 
ing otherwise than under the authority and in the be- 
half of a political committee,” receives or disburses 
money for any of the above-named purposes, shall be 
subject to the requirements of the act. ‘‘Every such 
committee is required to have a treasurer, who must, 
within 30 days after an election, if the total receipts or 
expenditures of the committee exceed $20, file a sworn 
statement ‘setting forth all the receipts, expenditures, 
disbursements and liabilities of the committee and of 
every officer and cy zal gases acting under its author- 
ity and in its behalf.’ voucher, ‘stating the particu- 
lars of expense,’ must be kept for every payment of 
over five dollars, Thus the whole subject-matter of 
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political expenditures, by whomsoever made, is in- 
tended to be brought within the scope of the law and 
made a matter of record and public concern.” 


Political committees are not permitted to ask 
candidates for money, but candidates may make 
voluntary contributions. An organization has 
been formed known as the Election Laws 
League of Massachusetts, to watch over the en- 
forcement of the law. ‘This league has thus far 
been free from partisanship, and reports encour- 
aging progress. Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assistant 
Secretary of State of Massachusetts, writes thus 
of the law in Zhe Forum: 

‘““ While it cannot be said that there has been any 
very active or widespread public interest in the opera- 
tion of the law, as was the case when the Australian 
ballot system was introduced, there has thus far been 
no declared opposition, but a strong public sentiment 
in its favor, and the leading newspapers have given to 
it their full support. The mere publicity given to the 
expenses incurred has undoubtedly tended somewhat 
to limit their amount and restrict their purposes, and 
this tendency may be found toinerease. But the law 
did not on its first trial work a very marked change in 
either of these respects. The requirement as to the 
publication of the names of contributors undoubtedly 
tended to check contributions, and it was found that 
many who had been accustomed to give money liber- 
ally for political purposes, from purely unselfish and 

ublic-spirited motives, were seriously disinclined to 
ace the necessary publicity. The fact that a national 
election was pending, however, allowed such persons 
to send their contributions to the respective national 
committees to be appropriated for use in Massa- 
chusetts, the result being that both the Republican 
and Democratic State Committees returned their re- 
spective national committees as contributing over 
$20,000 each to their funds. This requirement at the 
time of the passage of the law met with the Sete 
of many persons who were otherwise friendly to its 
provisions, and it is still an open question whether it 
is not susceptible of too easy evasion.” 


NEW YORK CORRUPT PRACTICE ACT, 


This has been characterized as the ‘* weakest 
of our American laws to restrict the spending of 
money for election purposes.’’ Instead of de- 
manding an account of expenditures from the 
political committee, it requires it of the candi- 
date. As has been shown by several trials of 
the law, the candidate names sundry unimpor- 
tant and legitimate expenses of his own, and 
then gives the amount which he has handed 
over to the political committee. ‘There is no in- 
vestigation as to what the committee has done 
with the money. ‘The candidate may in various 
ways evade the law—by giving money indirectly 
to the committee, or by falsifying his returns. 
The public gains only a more or less correct 
idea of the ‘‘ assessments’’ paid by candidates 
for the ‘‘ honor’’ conferred upon them by nomi- 
nation. See also Municipa, Rerorm LEAGUE 
and Law anp Orber LEAGUE. 


CORRUPT PRACTICE ACT.—The agi- 
tation against political corruption in this coun- 
try has drawn attention to the Corrupt Practice 
Act, which has been passed in England, and has 
been in general copied in Massachusetts and to 
a less extent in New York, and is being consid- 
ered in other States, 


_.The present British Corrupt Practice Act, of which 
Sir Henry James was atk, was passed in 1883. 
Previous to 1883 there were three corrupt practices 
known to the law in England: bribery. treating, and 
undue influence, The act of that year added a fourth, 
by declaring that “personation, and the aiding, abet- 
ting, counseling, and procuring the commission of 
eae offense of personation,” should bea corrupt prac- 
ice, 
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The British law is very explicit in its definition of 
bribery. ‘‘Every person is pronounced guilty of it 
who directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person, gives, lends, or agrees to give or lend, or offers, 
promises, or promises to procure or to endeavor to 
procure, any money or valuable consideration, or any 
office, place, or employment, to or for any voter, or to 
or for any person on behalf of any voter, or to or for 
any person in order to induce any voter to refrain 
from voting, or who in any similar manner seeks to 
induce any person to procure or endeavor to procure 
the return of any person to parliament or the vote of 
any voter at any election. Every person is also pro- 
nounced guilty of bribery who, in consequence of any 
of the forbidden acts mentioned, procures or endeavors 
to procure the election of a candidate, or who advances 
or pays or causes to be paid any money to or to the use 
of any other person with the intent or knowledge that 
it shall be expended wholly or in part in bribery; and 
every voter who, directly, receives, either before or 
during election, any consideration of the kind forbid- 
den in the anti-bribery provision above summarized, 
either for voting or refraining from voting, isalso pro- 
nounced guilty of bribery; as also is any person who, 
after election, directly or indirectly, by himself or by 
any other person in his behalf, receives any money or 
valuable consideration on account of any person hav- 
ing voted, or refrained therefrom, or having induced 
any other person to vote or refrain from voting.” 

Treating is also forbidden with explicitness. ‘“ Any 
person is pronounced guilty of it who corruptly or by 
himself, or by any other person either before, during 
or after an election, directly or indirectly gives or pro- 
vides, or pays wholly or in part the expenses of giving 
or providing any meat, drink, entertainment, or pro- 
vision to or for any person for the purpose of corruptly 
influencing his vote, or inducing him to refrain from 
voting, or on account of himself or any other person 
having voted or refrained from voting, or being about 
to do one of these things ; and every voter whoaccepts 
such forbidden attentions is equally guilty. 

‘““In regard to undue influence, every person is guilty 
of that who directly or indirectly, by himself or by any 
other person in his behalf, makes use of or threatens to 
make use of any force, violence or restraint, or inflicts 
or threatens toinflict by himself or by any other per- 
son any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, harm or 
loss upon or against any person to induce or compel 
him to vote or torefrain from voting, or on account of 
his having done either of these things, or who by ab- 
duction, duress or any fraudulent device or contri- 
vance impedes or permits the free exercise of the fran- 
chise of any elector. Personation is also defined and 
forbidden.” 

The penalties attached to a conviction of these of- 
fenses are for bribery, treating, and undue influence, 
each of which is a misdemeaner, imprisonment with or 
without hard labor for a term not exceeding one year, 
or a fine not exceeding 200 pounds; for personation, 
which is a felony, fora term not exceeding two years 
with hard labor. Ifit is found by the election court 
that the offenses of treating, or undue influence, have 
been committed by a candidate, or that the offenses of 
bribery and personation have been committed by or 
with his knowledge or consent, he is declared ineligible 
ever after to hold aseat in the House of Commons in 
the arr or borough in which the offenses were 
committed. 

To prevent objectionable expenditures, the law re- 
stricts the employment of agents, clerks, messengers 
and others within a very narrow limit. “ Voluntary 
efforts are made to take the place of paid labor. But 
it was anticipated that there would be a strong desire 
to evade such a restriction by making contracts to 
carry on theelection work in place of the candidate 
employing persons for that purpose. And so the plan 
of controlling the amount of expenditure by a fixed 
schedule was accepted, and it has certainly proved 
most beneficial in practice. By the eighth section of 
the act it is enacted that no sum shall be paid and no 
expenses incurred by any candidate in excess of any 
maximum amount in that behalf specified in the first 
schedule to the act. Any breach of this prohibition 
by a candidate or his election agent is an illegal prac- 

ice, 


From $1000 to $3500 is the maximum amount 
which may be expended in a parliamentary 
election. As a result of this law there has been 
a roe reformation in British election meth- 
ods, rendering them at least as pure as those of 
any country, In most localities corrupt prac- 
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tices have ceased to exist. Since the operation 
of the law no member has been unseated for 


- “gl and three general elections have been 
held. 


“ 


, 


CORVEE, a tax levied on the laboring 
classes, and paid by them in a certain number 
of days of labor, either wholly unremunerated 
or remunerated at a rate less than the ordinary 
rate of wages. In particuiar such taxation has 
been applied to the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and bridges, each locality being 
compelled to defray the cost of such works by 
contributions of labor. It is a system that has 
come down from feudal times, when the serf 
was compelled to give his lord a certain amount 
of labor. It exists to-day in certain European 
and some not wholly civilized countries. (See 
TAXATION.) 


COSSA, LUIGI, was born in 1831 at Milan. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pavia in 1853. In 1860 he was made 
full professor of political economy at Pavia, and 
later in the University of Milan. Cossa, well 
known also abroad as a /ittérateur, is to-day 
one of the most prominent of Italian thinkers 
upon political economy, and from his school 
have come most of the younger economists. 
His style as an author is distinguished for its 
conciseness. His best-known works are his 
Guide to the Study of Political Economy 
(translated from the second Italian edition 
[1877] 1880), considered by many not always ac- 
curate, but still the most complete manual of its 
kind, and his Zaxration, its Principles and 
Methods (1888). 


COST OF LIVING. See Expenpitures. 


COST OF PRODUCTION.—Cost of pro- 
duction may be defined as the amount of exer- 
tion or sacrifice requisite to the production of 
any article. Says Professor Marshall in his £7e- 
ments of Economics of Industry (p. 214): 


“The exertions of all the different kinds of labor 
that are directly or indirectly involved in making it; 
together with the abstinences or rather the waitings 
required for saving the capital used in making it ; all 
these efforts and sacrifices together will be called its 
real cost of production. The sums of money that 
have to be paid for these efforts and sacrifices will be 
called either its money cost of production, or, for 
shortness, its expenses of production; they are the 
prices which have to be paid in order to call forth an 
adequate supply of the efforts and waitings that are 
required for making it; or, in other words, they are 
its supply price.” 


Marshall adds in a note: 


“Mill and some other economists have followed the 
practice of ordinary life in using the term cost of 

roduction in two senses, sometimes to signify the dif- 
Roulty of producing a thing, and sometimes to express 
the outlay of money that has to be incurred in order 
to induce people to overcome this pages ped and pro- 
duce it. But by passing from one use of the term to 
‘the other without giving explicit warning, they have 
‘led to many misunderstandings and much barren con- 
troversy.” 


Concerning the analysis of the various ele- 
ments which enter into the cost of a pee 


Mill says (Principles of Political Economy, 
Book III., chap. iv.) : 
“The component elements of cost of production 


have been set forth in the first part of this inquiry. 
The principal of them, and so much the principal as to 
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be nearly the sole, we found to be labor. What the 
production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series 
of producers, is the labor expended in producing it. 
If we consider as the producer the capitalist who 
makes the advances, the word labor may be replaced 
by the word wages: what the produce costs to him is 
the wages which he has had to pay. At the first 
glance indeed this seems to be only a part of his out- 
lay, since he has not only paid wages to laborers, but 
has likewise provided them with tools, materials, and 
perhaps buildings. ‘These tools, materials, and build- 
ings, however, were produced by labor and capital; 
and their value, like that of the article to the produc- 
tion of which they are subservient, depends on cost of 
production, which again is resolvable into labor, The 
cost of production of broadcloth does not wholly con- 
sist in the wages of weavers, which alone are directly 
paid by the cloth manufacturer. It consists also of 
the wages of spinners and wooleombers, and it may be 
added, of shepherds, all of which the clothier has paid 
forin the price of yarn. It consists too of the wages 
of builders and brickmakers, which he has reimbursed 
in the contract price of erecting his factory. It partly 
consists of the wages of machine-makers, iron-found- 
ers, and miners. And to these must be added the 
wages of the carriers who transported any of the 
means and appliances of the production to the place 
where they were to be used, and the product itself to 
the place where it isto be sold... . 

‘But in our analysis, in the first book, of the requi- 
sites of production, we found that there is another nec- 
essary element in it besides labor. There is also capi- 
tal; and this being the result of abstinence, the prod- 
uce, or its value, must be sufficient to remunerate, not 
only all the labor required, but the abstinence of all 
the persons by whom the remuneration of the differ- 
ent classes of laborers was advanced. The return for 
abstinence is profit. And profit, we have also seen, is 
not exclusively the surplus remaining to the capitalist 
after he has been compensated for his outlay, but 
forms in most cases no unimportant part of the outlay 
itself. The flax-spinner, part of whose expenses con- 
sists of the purchase of flax andof machinery, has had 
to pay, in their price, not only the wages of the labor 
by which the flax was grown and the machinery made, 
but the profits of the grower, the flax-dresser, the 
miner, the iron-founder, and the machine-maker. All 
these profits, together with those of the spinner him- 
self, were again advanced by the weaver, in the price 
of his material, linen yarn: and along with them the 
profits of a fresh set of machine-makers, and of the 
miners and iron-wotkers who Supplied them with their 
metallic material. All these advances form part of 
the cost of the production of linen. Profits, therefore, 
as well as wages, enter into the cost of production 
which determines the value of the produce... . 

“Besides the natural and necessary elements in cost 
of production—labor and profits—there areothers which 
are artificial and casual, as, for instance, a tax. The 
tax on malt is as much a part of the cost of production 
of that article as the wages of the laborers. The ex- 
penses which the law imposes, as well as those which 
the nature of things imposes, must be reimbursed 
with the ordinary profit from the value of the produce, 
or the things will not continue to be produced.” 


We come to a more vexed question when we 
ask if rent enters into the cost of production. 
Mill says : 


“Does rent enter into the cost of production? and 
the answer of the best political economists is in the 
negative. The temptation is strong to the adoption of 
these sweeping expressions, even by those who are 
aware of the restrictions with which they must be 
taken ; for there is no denying that they stamp a gen- 
eral principle more firmly on the mind than if it were 
hedged round in theory with all its practical limita- 
tions. But they also puzzle and mislead, and create 
animpression unfavorable to political economy, as if it 
disregarded the evidence of facts. No one can deny 
that rent sometimes enters into cost of production, If 
I buy or rent a piece of ground, and build a cloth 
manufactory on it, the ground rent forms legitimately 
apart of my expenses of production, which must be 
tepaid by the product. And since all factories are 
built on ground, and most of them in places where 
ground is peculiarly valuable, the rent paid for it 
must, on the average, be compensated in the values of 
all things made in factories. In what sense it is true 
that rent does not enter into the cost of production or 
affect the value of agricultural produce will be shown 
in the succeeding chapter,” 
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He then goes on to argue the familiar princi- 
ple that since there cannot long be two prices in 
an open market for the same thing, and since 
the amount of population creates a demand for 
land enough to raise the necessities of life, the 
price of such commodities must be fixed high 
enough to cover the cost of production on the 
most unproductive and expensive land that is 
needed. Into that price rent cannot enter, be- 
cause if rent was paid for such land, people own- 
ing land of less value could produce the necessi- 
ties of life without rent and bring down the 
price. Rent, therefore, cannot enter into the 
price of commodities produced at the land which 
fixes the price. People, it is true, owning better 
land can command a rent, because their land 
can produce more, or the same amount at less 
cost, and yet they can sell its products at the 
same price as that raised on poorer land. But 
this rent is gained from the superior market 
value of the land ; it does not enter into the cost 
of producing that which fixes the market value 
of anycommodity. Mill sums up his view thus : 


“Rent is not an element in the cost of production of 
the commodity which yields it, except in the cases 
(rather conceivable than actually existing) in which it 
results from and represents a scarcity value. But 
when land capable of yielding rent in agriculture is 
applied to some other purpose, the rent which it would 
have yielded is an element in the cost of production 
of the commodity which it is employed to produce.” 


Such is Mill’s view, and practically all econo- 
mists are agreed with him. Palgrave’s Dicton- 
ary of Political Economy says : 


“ The fundamental law of cost (or rather ex enses) 
of production may be thus stated: 7e norma selling 
price ofany article tends to be such as to yield the wages, 
interest, and profits tnvolved in the expenses of pro- 
duction. If the price is above this rate, laborand cap- 
ital are attracted to the industry, the supply is in- 
creased, and the price falls; while conversely, if the 
remuneration is not so high, labor and capital are re- 
pelled and the price rises. But it must be observed 
that in any established industry, owing to the want of 
perfect mobility of labor and capital, the effect of a 
fall in price due to a lessened demand for the product 
on the part of other industrial groups may be to cause 
a quasi-permanent fall inthe rates of wages and profits 
in that industry ; and thus lower for a considerable 
time the expenses of production. (See WAGES.) If, how- 
ever, we assume that mobility is perfect, or allow time 
for the full effect of the forces which determine wages 
and profits, the normal expenses of production are 
given in the law as stated, _ 

“ Besides labor and capital in the ordinary sense of 

the terms, raw material is required. This raw mate- 
rial, however, is itself the product of laborand capital, 
and so far would come uniter the analysis just given. 
But since Ricardo gave such prominence to the econom- 
ic theory of rent, the text-books have emphasized 
the fact that raw material is more directly dependent 
upon natural sources of supply, and that these sources 
of supply may be exploited at unequal costs. This 
leads to the position that when there is a difference 
in the cost of producing the various parts of the normal 
supply, the normal price must be such as to give a fair 
return to that portion produced under most unfavor- 
able circumstances. 
_, ‘On the whole, it may be said that economic rent, if 
it can be actually separated from the other elements 
In cost according to the hypothesis assumed, does not 
enter into cost, but that practically other factors are 
closely combined with it to form rent in the popular 
acceptation of the term, and that, in this sense, rent 
often does form part of the cost,” 


(On the still more important and much more 
vexed question whether the cost of production 
determines market value, see VALUE.) 
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COTTON FAMINE, THE, was occasioned 
by the War of the Rebellion, declared in 1861. 
It created in England the greatest industrial 
depression. In 1860 the cotton trade of Eng- 
land had reached an enormous activity. ‘There 
were 2650 mills, with 30,000,000 spindles, mak- 
ing from 4000 to 6000 revolutions per minute, 
and employing 440,000 hands, 56 per cent. of 
them women, to per cent. children. The fixed 
capital was £54,000,000 ; the wages paid that 
year, £11,500,000, Of the 1,391,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton imported, 1,120,000,000 lbs. came from the 
United States. April, 1861, Fort Sumter was 
bombarded. The Federal Government early 
established a blockade of the Southern ports. 
Only by running this blockade could cotton be 
sent to England. The price of cotton in Liver- 
pool rose from 73a. to12d. The dealers made 
fortunes, but the mills gradually had to shut 
down. It was not that there was not cotton ; 
at first there was plenty, but for the manufac- 
tured goods there was no market. There was 
aglut. In November 49 mills shut down and 
119 worked half time. The distress among the 
low-paid operatives began to be intense. Re- 
lief committees were appointed, and soup kitch- 
ens opened. Cotton district relief funds were 
opened by Lancashire and some London papers. 
The Lord Mayor established a Mansion House 
committee, which received subscriptions from 
all over the world. In 1862 only 524,000,000 
bls. of cotton were imported. At Christmas of 
that year 247,000 were totally out of work, and 
165,000 only partially employed ; 234,000 were 
in receipt of relief. The rate of wages, how- 
ever, was not reduced. The operatives were 
set against that. Relief came from the United 
States as well. Three vessels, the George Gris- 
wold, the Achzlles, and the Hope were char- 
tered and sent to Liverpool with food and cloth- 
ing. In June a Public Works Act was passed, 
the Government advancing £1,200,000, ivate 
subscriptions reached £2,000,000. But gradu- 
ally the manufacturers sold off their stock and 
began manufacturing again at high prices, com- 
pelled by high raw material. (See CRISEs.) 


COTTON INDUSTRY, THE.—The old- 
est cotton-producing country of the world is 
India, tho early mention of it is madein E 1 
In the United States the introduction of the 
plant is traced as far back as 1536, tho the ex- 
port trade did not commence till about 1770, 
when a shipment of 2000 lbs, was made. In 
1791 the shipments reached 189,316 Ibs. ; in 1800, 
17,789,803 Ibs. ; in 1821, 124,000,000 lbsoy ae 
1831, 277,000,000 lbs, ; in 1841, 530,000,000 Ibs, - 
in 1851, 927,000,000 lbs. ; in 1860, 2,160,000,000 
Ibs. Prices fell gradually from 1s. 6d. per 
pound in Liverpool in 1793, to 58d.or7d. After 
that the expansion of trade, and especially the 
War of the Rebellion and the abolition of slavery, 
raised prices to 8¢@. and occasionally above that, 
tho since 1875 they have fallen again. Ini871a 
failure of the crop reduced the export of cotton 
to 933,000,000 lbs. 
farming and energy have given the United 
States, however, a firm grasp upon the trade. 
For recent times the abstract of the eleventh. 


census gives the following as the cotton crop of 
the United States : 
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3 CoTTon, 1893-94. | 1890-9r. | 1887-88. 
YEAR 
Acres. Bales. 
i: bake Bales. Bales. Bales. 
| — Exports to Europe...... ; 183,6. fo) 602,248 
Consumption U. S., Can- a ele ae 
= Bande Bee hws ee a BES 20,175,270 7y472)511 RAAMETOS cmon thintesn ceees 2,508,850] 2,642,912] 2,259,606 
a8 ixayarn ea: <e See ena as «ea weee hy 114,480,019 597559359 ee = 
See sete Seats fr SeebehO e 3,011,990 Total,......... stessegeis 7,692,495] 8,393,355] 6,861,854 
’ ee ealaa'hiad/ac sapiens 5 cratic a meena! Meee kwtescete 5,387,052 
Pines Roe Wewais eee use avons! \Sebecvens . 2,469,093 
== : As to the cotton consumption of the 
: The division between the home and foreign world, the World Almanac gives the follow- 
_ consumption was as follows : ing : 
Consu N BALES = Great Total United F Total 
PEEP ION BALES, 400 LBS. Britain. Europe. States. Tadia. World. 
39572,000 6,528,000 2,118,000 371,400 9,017,400 
3,640,000 6,838,000 2,197,000 38c¢ 600 9:424,600 
35744,000 7y124,000 24375,000 447,400 95946400 
3,666,000 7)046,000 2,244,000 520,700 9,810,700 
39433,000 6,688,000 1,909,000 584,800 9,181,800 
3,628,000 73093,000 2,278,000 630,300 10,001,300 
3,694,000 79334,000 2,423,000 711,800 10,468,800 
384,000 7637,000 21530,000 771,670 10,938,670 
3)770,000 7,839,000 2,685,000 870,880 11,394,880 
4,016,000 8,296,000 2,731,000 988,293 12,015,293 
4,233,000 8,771,000 2,958,000 1155328 12,884,328 
33977,;000 8,401,000 3)220,000 1,142,619 12,863,619 
3,583,000 8,159,000 3,189,000 1,147,588 12,495,588 
4,040,000 8,824,000 2,830,000 1,199,234 12,853,234 
As to the supply, the following is the estimate The importance of the cotton trade is very 
of Ellison & Co. for 1894-95 : *great, and has been almost wholly developed 


within a century. The invention of Wyatt’s 
spinning-roller in 1730, of Kay’s fly-shuttle in 


Seo 1738, of Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny in 1764, of 

———— Arkwright’s water-frame (patented) in 1769, 

aese Crompton’s mulé in 1779, Cartwright’s loom in 

| a eee | “gay8cco ©1785 in England, and Whitney’s cotton-gin in 
ARN ix JE eos oan he etagabnnne nd 1,100,000 1793 in America, has created the trade. It is 
Other COuUNtTIES. .....--coerecee cacevscsecees 1,192,000 estimated in England that 4,500,000 persons de- 
Total era pend for their livelihood on the condition of 
Maptmpar mei hEccs.iscuiecWscianecicos = von"7g63.~=Csthe:«cotton trade. For the United States the 
EA EAS eh a eae a, Ae reer | 12,330,000 abstract of the eleventh census gives the follow- 

ing figures, : 

| Value of 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF Products, 

Number |EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL including 

cae - of Estab- WAGES. Cost of Ma-| Receipts 

INDUSTRY. Year. | lishments terials Used.| from Cus- 

Reporting. tom Work 
and Repair- 

Employees. | Wages. ing. 
Liye ae saree 

; ; ° $54,068 $415,005 5259595 

Cotton, cleaning and rehandling..vve-/4 15 | 2 | a. she eas Vg hoa te bel se 

. { 1890 52 3,000 1,228,619 254,309 2,624,027 

Cotton, Compressing.... - seeeeerereceeee |) 1880 oS £008 573,005 326,808 1,271,700 

ace 8 763 7,660 781,798 542,481 2,307,450 

Cotton, ginning... +. e--seere see creer me ae ee ae 

1890 905 221,585 69,489,272 154,912,979 267,981,724 

ISOECONILOOUS. » aicielssesas Poe ort COE Tee CEC | 1880 aon 185,472 45,614,419 113,765,537 210,950,383 
‘ 1890 3 18 35150 51980 11,950 

Cotton ties. ...0.....05 tie Wetec ate en shee 1880 é 131 38,069 170,198 262,351 

1890 31 329 1545257 1,592,041 1,906,622 

Cotton waste........-+seeeeeereeee sone ates 1880 pea pth pee rap Ee. | ae, 5 aie alee | Pe 2 ae 
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The World Almanac puts the spindles in 
operation in this trade as follows : 


1894. 1892. 1889. 
Great Britain. 45,270,000] 45,350,000] 43,500,000 
Continent... 27350,000 26,405,000 24,000,000 
United State 15,841,000] 15,277,000] 14,175,000 
East Indies ..... 3,650,000 3)402,000 2,760,000 
PROLAL ee ces sas ieole 92,111,000] 90,434,000] 84,435,000 


COULANGES, NUMA DENIS, FUSTEL 
DE, was bornin Paris in 1830. A member of the 
Institute and Director of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, Fustel de Coulanges is best known 
in social science for his important studies in the 
history of early civilizations and primitive ten- 
ures of land and other property. His best- 
known works are: La czté antique, étude sur 
le culte, le droit, les institutions de la Grice 
et de Rome (1864); La Gaule Romaine; His- 
totre des institutions politiques de l ancrenne 
France (7 vols.) ; and various essays, an impor- 
tant one of which, appearing in the Revue des 
Questions Fizstoriqgues for April, 1889, has been 
translated into English under the title 7e Orz- 
gin of Property of Land, edited by W. J. Ash- 
ley, M.A. (1891). It was La ezté antzgue which 
gave De Coulanges his first name ; his /zsfztz- 
zzons is his great life work. He died in 1889, 
before his work was completed, but a creator in 
the realm of historical economic research. He 
has freely criticised M. de Laveleye’s theorie? 
of the communistic primitive property in land, 
arguing that property in land was always held 
on the seigneurial rather than the communal 
tenure. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (English).—On 
March 19, 1888, Mr. C. T’. Ritchie, for the Goy- 
ernment (Conservative) of Lord Salisbury, in- 
troduced into Parliament a so-called Local Goy- 
ernment Bill, which took a long step in the 
direction of self-government, and an important 
fact of which was the creation of county coun- 
cils. Hitherto the government of England’s 
counties and the conduct of county works had 
been conducted by a most complicated system 
of various local boards and bodies, created by 
numerous and sometime conflicting acts of Par- 
liament. It had been long felt that the reform 
of local government was absolutely necessary. 
The new bill, therefore, was well received. It 
was, in the course of its various readings, much 
changed, but on July 19 the bill finally passed 
through committee. By this act (51 and 52 
Vict. c. 41) England and Wales were divided 
into 60 administrative counties and 62 county 
boroughs. Over these were placed councils 
consisting of elected councilors and nominated 
aldermen. These councils are entrusted with 
the administrative and financial business of the 
county. 

They can authorize the sanitary authorities to take 
land compulsorily for allotments ; they maintain and 
control roads and bridges; enforce the River Pollution 
Prevention Act; license theaters; vary the season for 
pe ne wild birds ; enforce orders of the Privy 

ouncil as to contayious diseases of animals or insects : 
license factories and magazines of explosives; regu- 
late fishery districts; provide and manage asylums, 
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formatory and industrial schools ; decide compen- 
Rabon for Aamace from riots; y weights, meas- 
ures, and regulate gas-meters, etc. 

‘Certain pd possess special powers. (For Lon- 
don, see LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.) All persons reg- 
istered as local government voters, all persons en- 
titled to be so registered except as to residence, but 
who live within 15 miles of the county, and are rated 
to the poor at 430 per annum, or possess £1000 of 
property, and all persons owning property can be 
county councilors. Electors must own or occup land 
or tenement worth £10 per year, must have resided there 
six months, have paid all rates and taxes; or if he has 
paid all rates and taxes, and have resided there 12 
months, he may vote, tho the building he occupy be 
not worth £10. The aldermen are elected by the coun- 
cil, and compose one third of the number of council- 
ors. County councilors hold office three years, and 
retire together. Aldermen hold office six years; one 
half retire every third year. The revenue of the coun- 
cil is two fifths of the probate duty, the local taxa- 
tion licenses, the county rates, which in 1886-87 
amounted to £130,000,000 for England and Wales, vary- 
ing from 175¢. in Lancaster to 6d. in Montgomery. 
Councils can borrow for periods not exceeding 3o 
years. (See also LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.) 

References: A. Macmarron’s 7he Local Government 
Acté, 1888 (London, 1888). 


COURCELLE-SENEUIL, JEAN GUS- 
TAVE, was born at Dordogne, Chile, December 
22, 1813. He was at first a merchant, but later 
occupied himself with the study of economics. 
In 1848 he held for a short time a post under the 
Minister of Finance ; from 1853-63 he was Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the University of 
Santiago, in Chile. Since 1879 he has been 
State Councillor ; since 1882 Fellow of the Acad- 
emy of Naval and Political Science. His best- 
known works are Etudes sur la science sociale 
(1862); Oferation de Bangue (1853); Trazté 
théorique et pratique ad Economie politique 
(1867), one of the best-known treatises on the 
subject in the French language. 


COURTS. See Jupictary. 


COXEY, JACOB SELCHER, AND 
“COXEYISM.’’—The movement popularly 
called ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ or the formation of 
“‘armies’’ or companies of unemployed men or 
of those sympathizing with them to peaceably 
march to Washington, and give Congress and 
the country visible evidence of the distress of 
the unemployed, and thus induce legislation to 
meet the need, isa movement which has gained 
its name from Mr, J. S. Coxey, of Ohio, to an 
extent the originator of the movement, and the 
““general”’ of the leading ‘‘ army ;’’ but it seems 
to be a movement that sprang up sporadically 
at the same time in various parts of the country 
out of the distress and lack of employment in 
the hard times of 1894. (For an account of these 
times, see Crises ; UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

Jacob Selcher Coxey was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1854, and after leaving school when 
he was 13 worked for ro years in a rolling-mill, 
leaving this to enter business on his own ac- 
count. In 1879 he purchased a sandstone quarry 
at Masillon, O., where he has since lived, and 
in 1889 he added to other ventures a stock farm 
in Kentucky, making a specialty of blooded rac- 
ing horses. He prospered, and is reputed by 
his neighbors to be worth some $200,000, an 
honest and successful business man. Originally 
an Episcopalian, he has become a theosophist, 
and is said to have believed that he and his 
lieutenant, Browne, are between them sharers 
of the reincarnation of Christ. 


oe *. 
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Long interested in public questions, in 1892 
he dratted a bill, which was presented in Con- 
gress, calling upon the Federal Government to 
construct a general county road system in the 
United States, and to meet the expense of this 
by issuing $500,000,000 of treasury notes to bea 
legal tender for all debts. The bill, however, 
was pigeonholed by Congress, and this led Mr. 
Coxey to more radical agitation. There now ap- 
peared on the scene a Mr. Carl Browne. 

Mr. Carl Browne was born near Springfield, 
Ill., in 1849. He became a painter, and painted 

a“‘Lord’s Supper’’ and panoramas of the Yo- 
' semite, of the Franco-Prussian War, and other 
subjects, which were exhibited all over the 
United States. In 1872 he married and settled 
in Berkeley, Cal. Atthe time of the great Penn- 
sylvania strikes of 1877 (see SrrIKEs) he came 
out for the cause of Labor, and later support- 
ed Dennis Kearney’s agitation by cartoons and 
in a newspaper. He then threw himself into 
the Greenback and later the Populist move- 
ments. Christmas Day, 1892, his wife died of 
pneumonia, and it was during her last days that 
he was converted to theosophy, believing that 
he absorbed his wife’s soul. He went to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 and met Mr. 
Coxey at a bimetallic convention. He later vis- 
ited Mr. Coxey, and was sent by him to Chicago 
to induce the American Federation of Labor to 
endorse the Good Roads plan. He succeeded, 
and there devised the plan of marching the un- 
employed to Washington. Mr. Coxey approved 
the plan. They finally decided to 
start, and did start from Masillon, 
Easter morning, March 24, 1894. 
They planned to reach Washing- 
ton on May 1, to present a petition to Congress 
on the steps of the Capitol, and then to camp 
there until Congress acted upon two bills to be 
presented by Senator Peffer (g.v.)—a Good 
Roads bill and a Non-interest Bearing Bond bill. 

As Mr. Coxey was very busy, tho he accom- 
panied the army, with his wife, daughter, anda 
little infant son, whom he named ‘* Legal Ten- 
der,” he left the whole management of the army 
to Mr. Browne. The plan was to get an army 
of 100,000 ; as a matter of fact, they never had 
-over 500. Itwasa motley, altho perfectly order- 
ly company. It took a religious coloring. They 
called the army ‘‘ The Commonweal of Christ’ 
and bore a banner with a portrait of Christ, and 
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the legend ‘‘ Death to interest-bearing bonds.”’ ; 


As they left Masillon,a negro carrying the 
American flag marchedahead. Then ona gray 
horse rode Carl Browne, in the dress of a cow- 
boy, with buckskin coat, fringed down the 
sleeves and plastered with decorations, a broad- 
brimmed sombrero on his head, around his neck 
an amber necklace given him by his wife. Next 
came the trumpeter, ‘‘ Windy Oliver,” the as- 
trologer, ‘‘ Cyclone’’ Kirkland, of Pittsburg, and 
seven musicians, ‘‘ General’’ Coxey came next 
in a buggy drawn by two bay mares. Behind 
rode Mrs. Coxey with her infant child and her 
sister. Then came another negro carrying the 
banner of the Commonweal; next the army 
proper of 100 men, expected to swell on its way 
to Washington to 100,000, and accompanied on 
either side by 43 newspaper men. Three wagons 
carried a circus tent and supplies. As a rule, 


the army was supplied, however, with victuals 
by people on the way, but went often hungry. 
Crowds gathered to see them at every point. 
On Sundays Browne preached, with continual 
allusion to Scripture prophecies. They met 
many difficulties, such as a snow-storm in cross- 
ing the Blue Mountains. Some of their men 
were arrested as vagrants. Dissension arose, 
but they persevered. After reaching the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal they were transported for 
go miles. Everywhere they preserved good or- 
der. Mr. Coxey boasted that not a chicken had 
been stolen on their march. 

Meanwhile, the idea had set other ‘‘ industrial 
armies’’ marching. Much larger than Coxey’s 
army was an army numbering at onetime 2000, 
raised by Mr. C. T. Kelly, in San Francisco, 
which started April 3. Another army from the 
Pacific coast.started from Los Angeles, under 
““General’”’ Lewis 8. Frye. They numbered at 
first 700 men, and later 1000. The Pacific armies. 
said little about good roads, but wanted the 
irrigation of the desert. They sometimes in- 
duced the railway companies to carry them. 
Frequently they seized freight trains. This 
brought them several times into contact with 
the police, and they found themselves confront- 
ed with Gatling guns. But almost everywhere 
they were supported, aided, and sometimes. 
Jéted by the people. 

Still other armies were organized. Dr. J. H. 
Randall raised an army of 1000 in Chicago. 
‘‘General’’ Hogan formed an army of 500 in 
Montana. There were other smaller move- 
ments. ‘‘ General’’ Fitzgerald led an army of 
60 from Boston, organized out of an agitation in 
that city led by Morrison I. Swift. A larger 
company joined this army in Connecticut. C. C/ 
Jones organized am army of 100 or 200 in Penn- 
sylvania. The West, however, furnished the 
most men. A second army under ‘‘ General’’ 
Vinette was organized in Los Angeles. It 
finally numbered 950 men. Other companies. 
were organized in Oklahoma, Nevada, Colora- 
do, Missouri, and there were temporary move- 
ments in other States. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Commonwealers’’ reached. 
Washington the last of April. May 1, in a sol- 
emn procession, the army marched to the Capi- 
tol to present its petition. ‘Thousands flocked 
to see the sight. But when Mr. Coxey alighted 
he is said to have walked on the grass, and he, 
Carl Browne, and Mr. Jones were arrested “‘ for 
trespassing on the grass.’’ Mr. Coxey handed 
his address to the reporters, and was hurried 
away by the police. The army quietly returned 
to its camp. Coxey, Browne, and Jones were 
imprisoned 20 days. When they came out the 
movement was practically atan end. The army 
was maintained for awhile, but gradually 
disbanded. Congress had been somewhat 
frightened, and considerable talk and discussion 
arose as to conditions that led to such armies ; 
but no serious action was taken. ‘‘ General’ 
Coxey himself, however, rg ree 
tered politics more earnestly than 
ever, nae in 1895 was nominated The Result. 
for governor by the People’s Party 
of Ohio, and polled 52,675 votes, the Populist 
vote for President in Ohio in 1892 being only 
14,850. 
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The other armies continued for awhile after 
May 1. ‘‘General’’ Kelly’s army got as far 
east as Iowa. They were mainly transported 
by the railroads and assisted by citizens and 
sometimes by the mayors. It was thought a 
good thing to help these unemployed men east, 
where it was expected they would find work. At 
Council Bluffs, the railroads refusing transporta- 
tion, some of the army captured a train from the 
transfer yards. The Governor considered call- 
ing-out the militia, but ‘‘ General’ Kelly de- 
cided to return the train. Mayor Bemis, of 
Omaha, promised 1500 lbs. of meat, 2000 loaves 
of bread, 2000 lbs. of coffee, and the army quiet- 
ly marched on. The army organized by ‘‘ Gen- 
eral’ Hogan in Montana had a more serious 
time. ~ It captured a Northern Pacific train at 
Butte City. As the road was in the hands of 
the United States Court, it was directly under 
federal jurisdiction, and orders were at once is- 
sued by Judge Caldwell for United States depu- 
ties to capture the train. They attempted this 
at Billings, and the citizens, siding with the ‘‘ in- 
dustrials,’’ the deputies fired on the ‘‘ mob.”’ 
One citizen was fatally shot and others wound- 
ed. This enraged the people, and they helped 
the ‘‘ industrials’ to escape. At Forsyth, how- 
ever, the flying train was finally captured, and 
the ‘‘army”’ surrendered. 

Such were the main incidents. Gradually the 
movement came to an end. Returning oppor- 
tunities for work absorbed most of the men and 
the rest disbanded. With its dzzarre side the 
movement had its serious side, at least as an 
evidence of the lack of employment among large 
bodies of law-abiding citizens. The men of 
these armies were not tramps or law-breakers. 
They simply asked for work. Of 290 ‘‘ indus- 
trials’ selected at random from ‘‘ General’’ Ran- 
dall’s Chicago army, Professor Hourwitch, of 
the University of Chicago, says: ‘‘ One half 
were American born, two thirds were English- 
speaking men ; they averaged from 30 to 32 in 
age ; 181 were skilled mechanics ; of 115 ques- 
tioned only 2 were uneducated; 26 had at- 
tended high school or college; only 5 or 6 
appeared of questionable character ; 70 were 
trade-unionists.’’ Carlyle said of a similar Man- 
chester ‘‘insurrection in England: ‘‘ An in- 
surrection that can announce the disease and 
then retire with no balance account of grim 
vengeance opened anywhere has attained the 
highest success possible for it.”” 

References: Henry Vincent's 7/e Story of the Com- 
monweal (Chicago, 1894); Coveyism, an article by W. 
‘T. Stead, in the (American) Review of Reviews for Tals, 
1894. 
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CRANE, WALTER, was bornin Liverpool 
in 1845 ; the son of Thomas Crane, a miniature 
and portrait painter. Apprenticed in 1859 to 
W. J. Linton, the eminent wood-engraver, poet, 
and chartist, Walter Crane learned from him 
reform ideas, as well as lessons in art. A promi- 
nent member of various art societies and com- 
mittees, an examiner at the national competition 
of drawings at South Kensington since 1879, 
elected an assuciate of the Royal Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors in 1888, he was associated 
with the movement against the Royal Academy 


See GuILps, 
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in 1886, and favored the establishment of a na- 


tional exhibition in which a// arts should be 
represented. In 1888 he founded with other 
decorative artists the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, and became its first president. Suc- 
cessful as a painter, he is even better known as 
a designer and decorator of books, etc. In 1891 
an exhibition of his works was held, and the 
collection was also taken to the United States 
and Germany, Mr. Crane accompanying it. In 


1884 he became associated with the socialist — 


movement, largely under the influence of 
William Morris (g.v.), and has lectured and 
written for it, besides making numerous de- 
signs for socialist books and papers. In 1892 
he was appointed director of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Art. 


CREAMERIES. See CoopErATIVE DAIRIES. 


CREDIT is a term used in political economy 
in so many different ways and in so many 
shades of meaning that it is almost impossible 
to define it so as to cover all its uses. Certain- 
ly many of the definitions given to it by econo- 
mists are faulty. Credit is defined by John 
Stuart Mill as ‘‘ permission to use the capital of 
another person.’’ Professor Roscher defines it 
as ‘‘ the power to use the goods of another, vol- 
untarily granted in consideration of the mere 
promise of value in return.’’ Credit has also 
been defined as ‘‘ confidence in the ability of 
another to make a future payment.’’ 

Professor Knies, of Heidelberg, has defined 
credit as merely ‘‘a commercial transaction be- 
tween two parties, in which the services or the 
value rendered by the one falls in the present, 
and the counter service or counter value of the 
other in the future.”’ 

Says Professor Ely: ‘‘ There are three ele- 
ments in a business transaction to which we 
apply the term credit : first, the present transfer 
of goods ; second, the use of the goods trans- 
ferred ; third, the future retransfer of the goods 
or an equivalent—that is, repayment.’’ 

But these definitions, while emphasizing im- 
portant points, do not cover all the uses of the 
word, nor give even its central idea. Professor 
Jevons does better, in his Primer of Political 
“Economy, in reminding us that credit comes 
from the Latin credo, and means de/zef. An 
one who sells on credit does so in the belief that 
the purchaser who does not pay at the time will 
do so in the future. Credit is trust. A man, a 
government, or a currency that has good credit 
is trustworthy. As such, credit enters into all 
life. It has been said that there is scarcely a 
human being in a civilized country who does 
not transact a piece of credit business almost 
every day of his life. The workman hired by 
the week, and paid atits end, gives his employer 
credit from Monday morning to Saturday even- 
ing. ‘The same workman, when getting a coat 
made for himself, even altho he engaged to pay 
ready money on delivery, gets credit from the 
tailor during the making. 

_Into monetary transactions of a more ambi- 
tious nature credit enters still more largely, and 
in many forms credit is the instrument for the 
greater number of exchanges. Money is used, 
but, in the latest development of credit econ- 
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omy, only as ‘‘small change.’’ Banks are the 
chief organs of society for credit economy. We 
live now in a period of credit, and in business 
circles the volume of money is small when com- 
pared with the amount of annual transactions 
in what are called instruments of credit, by 
which we mean principally checks, drafts, and 
bills of exchange. An American bank in a 
large city will in a day’s business frequently 
handle over $40 in instruments of credit for 
every dollar in actual money. According to 
Rae, from 70 to go per cent. of the monetary 
transactions of the world are done on a credit 
basis. Nevertheless, there is serious doubt if 
this is not an exaggeration. President An- 
drews, in An Honest Dollar, gives elaborate 
reasons for questioning whether the proportion 
is so large as is generally supposed. He shows 
that clearings for many years have fallen in 
nuinbers in this country and in England ; that 
never since 1882 has the New York Clearing 
House cleared in an autumn week a sum reach- 
ing the billion figures, which was a regular 
thing that year. Some credit substitutes for 
cash have been disappearing. The truck sys- 
tem is dying out. Barter in rural communities 
is disappearing. Book accounts between neigh- 
bors, once common, are now rare. ‘‘ With na- 
tions, as with individuals,’’ says President An- 
drews, ‘‘ those who have the most credit need use 
it the least.’’ Credit traffic has its fullest devel- 
opment in Holland; its strongest in Turkey 
and Yucatan. Cash payment getting the mas- 
tery, first in wages, in retail trade, and in raw 
products, spread gradually over other fields, 
shutting up credit to its most useful and least 
dangerous functions. Many authorities agree 
with President Andrews, others do not. (For 
the economic principles involved in and growing 
out of credit,,see Monry ; CONTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; PANICs, etc.) 


CREDIT CYCLES. See Crises. 


CREDIT FONCIER (credit based on land, 
from fond, bottom or ground) is the name of a 
large society established in France in 1852 on 
the plan of borrowing money by mortgaging 
land (for a sum not exceeding half its value), 
and repaying the borrowed money with interest 
in small and regular instalments. Down to 
the beginning of 1892, the Credit Foncier had 


loaned $28,800,932. 


CREDIT MOBILIER (credit on movable or 
personal property) is the name of a large joint- 
stock company in France, sanctioned by the 
Government in 1852, with a capital of $12,000,- 
ooo. Its object was (1) to initiate trading enter- 
prises of all kinds on the principle of limited 
liability ; (2) to supersede or buy up trading 
companies—e.g., railway companies, and to 
issue scrip-and shares of its own for the shares 
and bonds of the company; (3) to carry on 
banking business on the principle of limited 
liability. It commanded at first great success, 
and planned to extend itself all over Europe 
and issue obligations to the amount of $48,000,- 
ooo. This was forbidden by Government, and 
the stock at once fell. Since then its dividends 
have greatly varied, till its affairs were wound 


up in 1868. 
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CREDIT MOBILIER, IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY.—The Credit Mobilier 
was the name of a corporation to deal in railway 
stocks, around which has gathered one of the 
most extensive scandals in the history of this 
country, tho some believe that many of the 
names connected with it have been treated with 
gross injustice. It isinextricably bound up with 
the history of the building of the Pacific Rail- 
road, and, therefore, we must begin with this. 


In 1863 there was talk of a railroad ultimately to 
reach across the continent, and Congress was induced 
to pass an act incorporating a company for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad and telegraph between a 
point in the territory of Nebraska, on the rooth merid- 
ian, and a point on the western boundary of Nevada. 
The capital authorized by the act was $100,000,000. 
The company was granted a right of way 200 feet wide 
through the public lands, a right to take grounds for 
stations and other necessary buildings ; and the right 
also to take from any adjacent public lands earth, 
stone, timber, and other materials for construction, 
Beside this a grant of land was made of alternate sec- 
tions along the whole line, 20 miles wide. The act also 
authorized the company, on the completion and equip- 
ment of 40 consecutive miles, to call upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for United States 6 per cent. 
bonds, at the rate of $16,000 a mile, this loan to be a first 
mortgage on the whole line and equipment. For 300 
miles of the road, however (the most mountainous and 
difficult part), the loan was to be $48,000 per mile, to be 
issued as each 20 miles was completed. On still an- 
other part the loan was to be at the rate of $32,000a 
mile. This was the act incorporating ‘‘the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company.’”’ Under this charter, how- 
ever, nothing was done for a long time; $100,000,000 of 
capital are always difficult to raise, particularly in the 
midst of agreat civil war; and besides this, the capital 
under the act was to be bona-jide paid=np stock—for 
every certificate issued by the company the company 
must have received its full value in lawful money of 
the United States. In this condition affairs remained 
for two years, when it occurred to some ingenious and 
hopeful men that the act might perhaps be modified so 
as to make the enterprise a less difficult one. They 
accordingly applied to Congress and obtained what 
they asked. There was about this time a very general 
feeling of interest in the enterprise: ‘it was felt by 
the people that we ought to have a railroad connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific,a great national highway, 
bringing the products of China and Japan—their silks 
and teas and their labor—to our very doors.” The news- 

apers were in favor of it. Mr. Lincoln himself gave it 
Bia warm support. The legislation applied for was 
granted witha sort ofenthusiasm. ‘This time the com- 
pany received fora land grant, instead of 5 alternate 
sections per mile, ro; the grant was made 4o miles wide 
instead of 20; provisions in the former act in favor of 
the Government were repealed, and the road was em- 
powered to issue first mortgage bonds for an amount 
equal to the United States loan whenever they had 
completed 20 miles of road. ‘This act made the United 
States loan a second instead of a first mortgage. In 
return for all this, it was provided that the Govern- 
ment directors should be five in number, instead of two. 
The land grant by this new act was equivaient to 12,800 
acres, or 20 square miles for every mile of road. 

Still little or nothing was done. Half a million only 
was subscribed till (in 1865) Mr. Ames decided to take 
the road on his own shoulders, Hedid so, and thought 
he saw a way out of the difficulty. While he could not 
build the road under the provisions of that bill, it was 
possible, he thought, to doit “by a contracting com- 

any, to which parties owning stock could subscribe a 
fimited amount and be in no danger of losing any 
more than they subscribed.” 

There was at this time in existence a charter granted 
in Pennsylvania in 1859, to a fiscal agency, to negotiate 
loans for railroads, and take construction contracts. 
Its name had been changed to the Credit Mobilier of 
America, but its stock was now almost worthless, and 
the liabilities of its stockholders very limited ; and it 
occurred to Mr. Ames that he would buy it out fora 
few thousands, and let the Credit Mobilier build the 
road. Mr. George Francis Train seems to have been 
the presiding genius of the old agency, and he was ap- 
proached, and the Credit Mobilier changed hands. | 

We are now ready to understand the construction 
ef the Union*Pacific Railroad. First, 238 miles were 
built by the Union Pacific Railroad at a cost of $27,- 


Credit Mobilier. — 


ooo per mile, and then contracts were made with 
Oakes Ames, H. M. Hoxie, and one Davis to complete 
the rest. No one of these really did anything but 
turn their contracts over to the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany. Mr. Hoxie at the time he took his contract 
was simply running a local ferryboat. The Credit 
Mobilier Company contracted to build the first 100 
miles for $42,000a mile; the second 100 for $45,000 a 
mile; the third 1oo for $96,000 a mile; the fourth for 
$80,000 a mile; the fifth for $90,000 a mile, and the 
sixth for $96,000 a mile. This was made to apply to the 
238 miles already constructed, less the actual cost, so 
that for the first 200 miles the Credit Mobilier, without 
doing astroke of work, cleared a profit of some millions 
on that portion alone for work they did notdo. The 
profit on the entire road above allexpenses was estima- 
ted by a Congressional committee at at least $43,925,- 


28.34. 

; Credit Mobilier shares naturally were valuable. 
Oakes Ames, at that time a member of Congress, 
in December, 1867, entered into contracts with various 
members of the House of Representatives to sell to 
them stock of the Credit Mobilier at par, merely stat- 
ing that it was a good investment, and in some cases, 
in answer to a direct question, asserting that no em- 
barrassment to them could flow from it, as the Union 
Pacific had received all the aid that it wanted from 
the Government. Some of the members that thus 
bought stock paid for it; for others Ames advanced 
the money, agreeing to apply the dividends of the 
stock to the payment of the indebtedness. Two divi- 
dends received in 1868 sufficed to pay for the entire 
stock of the latter class of members and left a small 
balance due to them, Among these members was 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio, and in the Presidential 
campaign of 1880 his connection with this matter was 
brought up against him. Charges based on the affair 
had also been circulated during the campaign of 1872, 
and on the assembling of Congress a committee of in- 
vestigation was ordered by the House on the motion 
of the Speaker, James G. Blaine. The committee was 
appointed by a Democrat temporarily acting as Speak- 
er, and consisted of two Democrats, two Republicans, 
and one Liberal Republican. The committee recom- 
mended theexpulsion of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, 
and of James Brooks, of New York, the former for 
having attempted to bribe members by sales of stock 
below its value, the latter for having received stock 
from the Credit Mobilier much below its value, know- 
ing that it was intended to influence his action. They 
were not expelled, but were subjected to ‘tthe abso- 
lute condemnation of the House.” The committee 
further found that the national appropriation had been 
“distributed in dividends among the corporators; that 
the stock had been issued, not to men who paid for it 
at par in money, but who paid for it not more than 30 
cents on the dollar in roadmaking ; that of the Govern- 
ment directors, some of them have neglected their 
duties and others have been interested in transactions 
by which the provisions of the organic Jaw have been 
evaded ; that at least one of the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President has been directly bribed to betray 
his trust by the gift of $25,000” (Report of the Wilson 
Committee, p. iii.-iv.). 

It is claimed, however, by many that it was not 
proven that Mr. Ames had-induced Congressmen to 
take the stock for any corrupt purpose, since he claimed 
that the Union Pacific had nothing more to gain from 
Congress. Able lawyers and capable business men 
assert that if there was some dishonesty and peculiar 
bookkeeping, Mr. Ames and other leading members 
were not responsible, but simply made some shrewd 
contracts and a large venture when capital was slow, 
and reaped unexpectedly large profits by perfectly 
legitimate means. 

References: Forty-second Congress, third session, 
House Report, 78; J. B. Crawford's Credit Mobilier 
(Boston, 1880), 


CREMATION.—Cremation, or, as it is some- 
times called, incineration, is the rapid decompo- 
sition of human bodies by means of extreme 
heat. All decomposition or disintegration is, 
of course, effected through the agency of heat, 
and the length of time which is occupied in the 
process depends upon the degree of heat that is 
employed. If the heat be reduced to the point 
at which water freezes, decomposition ceases, 
or proceeds so slowly as to be imperceptible. 
When bodies are placed within the ground, so 
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that no more heat than that which is naturally: 
contained in the earth can act upon them, de. 
composition goes on perceptibly, but still very 
slowly. During its progress new compounds. 
are formed, and some of these find their way 
into the air as fetid and noxious gases, while 
others, in a liquid form, contaminate the water 
which has its origin in the neighborhood. 

To such an extent is this accomplished, that. 
high medical and chemical authorities have pro- 
nounced the opinion that organic substance can 
never undergo what may be called spontaneous. 
decomposition without so contaminating the: 
adjacent air and water as to impair the health 
of those living in the neighborhood, and to- 
shorten the average duration of life. The rapid- 
ity with which these noxious emanations are- 
liberated is in direct ratio to the temperature up- 
to acertain point. Beyond this point the proba- 
bility of producing these secondary compounds. 
is diminished as the heat is increased ; until, at. 
length, with the high degree which is generated: 
in a modern cremation furnace, their formation: 
is reduced to an impossibility. After their seg— 
regation the constituents of the body are drivem 
off so rapidly that no time is permitted for re— 
combinations before they have been received im 
a second superheated chamber, where their 
capacity for harm is destroyed and their affini- 
ties neutralized or changed. As elements they 
are expelled into the outer air and there ab- 
sorbed and assimilated by those forms of life of 
which they are the natural sustenance and. 
nourishment. 

The process of disintegration, or resolutiom 
into elements, is thus seen to be the same, what- 
ever may be the method employed to encom-— 
pass theresult. The discovery and employment. 
ot the best method of effecting this object, in 
the case of human bodies, is one of the most: 
momentous questions that can engage the at- 
tention of man. It is believed by many that a. 
large proportion of the diseases which afflict. 
mankind are due to the slow decomposition of 
organic matter within or upon the earth. The 
vast aggregations of humanity in the large 
cities of the Old World, and the tendency to the 
same topical accumulation in the New, give the: 
matter to-day an importance greater than it 
ever had before. ‘‘ Cemeteries,’’ as was once 
said by an English prelate, ‘‘ have become not 
only a difficulty, an expense, and an inconven-- 
ience, but an actual danger.’’ When thousands. 
of bodies are interred yearly in a limited area, 
the earth becomes in time so saturated with the 
liquid resultants of decomposition, that it is in- 
capable of further absorption. Then, whatever: 
be the character of the soil, the decomposition 
becomes still less rapid, and its gaseous prod- 
ucts find their way directly into the air. To the 
power of escape which these gases possess there: 
appears to be practically no limit. They are 
said to have been detected arising from organic: 
matter within the earth at a distance of ten feet 
from the surface. 


- 


But itis not in modern times only that circumstances. 
have compelled a consideration and discussion of the 
means by which the human body can be best disposed 
of after death. In Rome both inhumation and crema— 
tion were employed, and either was expressly per— 
mitted by the Roman law. It was found, however 
that accumulations of decomposing bodies within the: 
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boundaries of the cities was not favorable to the 
health of the community, and cemeteries were removed 
to the rural districts. “Cicero tells us that by one of 
the twelve tables it was decreed that hominem mor- 
tuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urtto. From the founda- 
tion of the empire to about the fifth century of the 
Christian era burial in the earth was almost entirely 
abandoned, and cremation substituted. i 

When the burning ofthe dead was first adopted by 
the Greeks is not settled. By many its inception is 
thought to have had no connection whatever with 
Sanitary considerations, but that it was put into prac- 
tice durin the Trojan war, so that the remains of the 
slain chieftains might be the more easily conveyed 
back to their native land. This, however, is doubt- 
ful. Homer certainly does not mention it as an inno- 

vation, but speaks of it as if it werea 

common custom. It is tolerably cer- 

Greeks, ave ees that it was not em. 

oyed on sanitary grounds; for when 

ee and ft became the established custom, the 

ews. rite was denied to these who committed 

suicide, to children who died before 

having cut their teeth, and to those 
who were killed by lightning. 

Among the ancient Jews, also, both methods appear 
to have been in use; and, strange as it may seem 
among a people whose customs were almost gener- 
ally based upon sanitary considerations, the health of 
the living had no manifest association with the dis- 
posal of the dead. The burning of the body was os- 
tensibly regarded as the more honorable manner, and 
the ceremony was performed as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased ; while it was explicitly 


denied to those whose lives were regarded as having . 


reflected discredit upon the nation. 

Among these nations, and by the Hindus at the 
present time, as well as with the native Australian, 
the American Indian, and other savage tribes, the 
means by which cremation was effected was the open 
pyre, consisting generally of a platform of rough logs, 
upon the top of which were placed both the body and 
the bier upon which it had been brought. The flames 
were fed with oil, and perfumes were plentifully sup- 
plied for the purpose of counteracting the odors that 
arose from the burning body. So conducted, it was 
tothe health of the survivors a menace worse than in- 
terment in the earth, and there can be no regret felt 
that the Christians abolished the custom. 

This they did so thoroughly that, for a period of 
1500 years, we do not know of any cremation having 
taken place in Europe. From the end of the fourth 
century of the Christian era until the year 1658, we do 
not find the subject even mentioned in European 
literature. The essay of Sir Thomas Browne upon 
non-burial was then published, and caused a tempo- 
rary interest in the subject. This soon died out; and, 
with the exception of a work from the pen of Scippio 
Piattoli, published in 1774, we hear no more of the 
matter until the period of the French Revolution, 
when an investigation was ordered and made, with- 
out being followed by a practical result. 

In 1817 Dr. Jamieson published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, Edinburgh, a paper on The Origin 
of Cremation, and in 1822 public attention was di- 
rected, in a forcible manner, to the merits of the ques- 
tion. In July of that year the poet Shelley and his 
companion Williams were drowned by the upsetting 
of a boat in the Ligurian sea. Their bodies were 
washed ashore near Leghorn. The | pomrennres laws of 
Tuscany required the burning of all material drifting 
in from the sea. Byron and Shelley had made an 
agreement that whichever died first should be cre- 
mated by the survivor. Thus, by a singular coinci- 
dence, was Byron compelled by legal enactment to 
perform on the body of his friend a ceremony which 
had been prearranged, but in the conduct of which 
he had expected to meet with powerful opposi- 
tion. 

This burning of the body of Shelley upon the Italian 
shore of the Mediterranean was very fully described 
by Trelawney, who was a witness of the ceremony. 
It attracted a great amount of notice and comment. 
Discussions concerning the relative merits of inhuma- 
tion and incineration were started, and conducted with 
earnestness and ability. For the first time in its his- 
tory, Science bestowed its attention upon the subject. 
It pronounced so emphatically its opinion that injury 
was done to the living by the accepted method of 
burying the dead, that public attention was more or 
less focussed upon the sanitary aspect of the question, 
and the way was prepared for the permanent litera- 
ture and the practical efforts which were put forth a 
few years later, and have continued to make their ap- 
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pearance, with but short intermissions, wntil the pres- 
ent time. 

Altho the first step toward a practical realization 
of the desires of those who believed that good would 
result from the substitution of cremation for earth 
burials was made in England, yet for 
more than one reason must Italy be re- 
garded as the pioneer in Europe of the 
modern scientific system of reducing to 
a minimum the time required for the 
disintegration of the human body. It 
was chiefly through the efforts of Drs. Pini and Cris- 
toforis that the first Italian cremation society was 
formed. This was done in 1876, in the city of Milan. 
In 1877 incineration, as a substitute for inhumation, 
was> endorsed by a medical congress which met in 
that city. In this year also two other societies, those 
of Cremona and Lodi, were formed, and Rome and 
Udine followed suit in 1879. Several others have since 
been established, and to-day Italy stands first in Eu- 
rope as regardsthe number of its societies, as wellas of 
appliances for putting cremation into operation. This 
result is, no doubt, greatly due to the fact that the 
church does not in that country appear to oppose the 
system, asits.clergy do in almost every other land. 

In Prussia, altho the subject has been much agitated, 
and notwithstanding the fact that Berlin possesses one 
of the largest cremation societies in the world, the 
state of the law has, so far,acted as a veto upon all 
attempts at practical application. In other parts of 
the German Empire crematories have, however, been 
constructed. The first of these was in Dresden, but 
this turned out a premature attempt on the part of 
the Saxons to change a prevailing custom; for after 
two incinerations had taken place further operations 
of the kind were forbidden. Gotha remained for 
several years the only place in Germany where crema- 
tion could be carried into effect; but appliances for 
that purpose now exist at one or two other places, 
such as Hamburg and Heidelberg. 

In 1874 the first attempt to carry the change into 
England was made by the formation of the Cremation 
Society of England. For several years the parliament 
of the country was asked to take such action as should 
legalize cremation. At length the body of a child 
was cremated, and the father was prosecuted upon 
the charge of having performed an illegal act. At the 
trial, however, the presiding judge laid down the rule, 
that, provided it was done without creating a nui- 
sance, there was, in the law, nothing which was in- 
fringed by this method of disposing of a body. At 
this, the crematorium of the society was at once 
opened and has since continued in operation. The 
action of this society aroused an interest in the sub- 
ject in other parts of England, and in the latter part 
of 1838 a society was formed in Manchester, where a 
crematory has since been erected, and is now in 
operation, 

In Switzerland Zurich led the way in 1873, and since 
then incinerators have been constructed in that city 
and in Geneva. France cremates her dead in con- 
siderable numbers, and Sweden has manifested great 
activity in the matter, crematories being in operation 
in Stockholm and Gottenburg. In Portugal has been 
passed a law which many, who have bestowed time 
and thought upon the subject, think should be in 
force in every civilized community. The cremation 
of those who die of contagious diseases is made obli- 
gatory. In Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Russia, and 
Austria great interest has been manifested in the 
subject, and there are clear indications that before 
long some, if not all, of these countries will possess 
the means of incinerating their dead. The number of 
cremated bodies is undoubtedly still quite small when 
a comparison is made with the number of persons 
who die each year; yet, when consideration is had to the 
shortness of the time in which the matter has occupied 
public attention in what may be termed a serious 
manner, and scientifically constructed apparatus has 
been employed, it must be said that the progress 
which has been made is such as cannot fail to be satis- 
factory to the advocates and promoters of the innova~- 
tion. 

This remark applies with equal force to the United 
States. The first effort to form a cremation society 
in this country was made in 1874 in the city of New 
York. The financial stress of the time was such, how- 
ever, that it was found impossible to raise the money 
which was regarded as necessary to launch properly 
an enterprise which was then in such strong opposi- 
tion to general sentiment. The project died, and for 
seven years the subject lay in quiescence. In 1881, 
two societies were formed: the New York Crema- 
tion Society, to prepare public opinion for a recep- 
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tion of the theory, and the United States Cremation 

Company to construct the machinery necessary for 
putting that theory into practice. | ; 

While this agitation was going on and 

P the stock of the cremation company was 

The United being disposed of, Dr. F. Julius Le 


Moyne, of Washington, Pennsylvania, 

eee ut upa small building with a furnace 
intended for the cremation of his own 

body. Inthe mean time other bodies were received 


and incinerated in order to familiarize the public 
mind with this method of disposing of the dead. Thirty- 
eight bodies were reduced to ashes in this building, the 
last of which was done in September, 1884. 

Early in 1884 the Cremation and Funeral Reform 
Society, of Lancaster, Pa., was organized, and in 
November of the same year the crematory, which 
it had built, was completed and opened to the pub- 
lic. In 1885 the United States Cremation Com- 
pany, which had met with serious drawbacks in the 
prosecution of its work, got its apparatus into work- 
ing order and conducted its first cremation. During 
the same year a society was formed in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and a fine building erected. This incinerated its first 
body in the following December, n 

Besides those named, four societies were formed in 
1885. The Michigan Cremation Society was formed at 
Detroit, but it was not until nearly two years later 
that its crematory was brought into use. The Balti- 
more Cremation Company found difficulty in the pur- 
suit of its plans, and it was not until nearly five years 
afterward that its apparatus was complete and the 
first incineration took place. The San Francisco Cre- 
mation Company was still more unfortunate, and it 
was not until quite recently that it was in a position 
to carry out its objects; while at Davenport, Ia., 
the crematory of the Northwestern Cremation So- 
ciety, organized in the same year, opened its building 
to the public in the year 18qr. 

The Cincinnati Cremation Company was organized 
in 1884, but, like many others, t had to overcome ob- 
stacles in the furtherance of its designs, and it was 
not untiltwo years later that it was in a position to 
receive its first body for cremation. In 1886 the Phila- 
delphia Cremation Society first saw the light, and as 
soon afterward as its building could be erected it was 
dedicated to the service of the public. The board of 
health of that city has also stationed a crematory ad- 
jacent to the municipal hospital, for the purpose of 
disposing of the pauper dead and those who have 
died of contagious diseases in the hospital. 

In Pittsburg is located a crematory in which, it is 
said, more bodies of prominent Americans have been 
reduced to ashes than in any other in the country. 
‘The furnace is situated in an undertaking establish- 
ment, and among the bodies cremated here may be 
mentioned those of Emma Abbott, Major McKee, 
commander of the Allegheny Arsenal, and Professor 
Arbogast, a local musician of considerable note. 
This crematory is peculiar in being the only one in 
the world situated on a busy street in the heart of a 
great city, and likewise the only one that has the advan- 
tage of natural gas for fuel, It is noted particularly 
from this fact, and in foreign journals is always spoken 
of as the ‘‘natural-gas crematory.’” About seven or 
eight hours are required to heat the furnace to the 
proper temperature. Within one hour or one hour and 
fifteen minutes after a body is introduced, nothing re- 
mains but the ashes. Not more than a few feet from 
the crematory is an apartment intended as a receiv- 
ing vault as well as for the temporary reception of 
urns. 

More than a passing remark must be given to the 
crematorium at Troy, N. Y. This building is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful, as it certainly is the most 
costly structure of the kind in the United States. It 
stands in Oakwood Cemetery, on the edge of a cliff 
300 feet high, overlooking the Catskill Mountains and 
the waters of the Hudson. It was erected by Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Earl, of Troy, as a memorial to their 
only son, who died March 3, 1887, after having become, 
while traveling in Europe, so favorably impressed 
with cremation as there conducted, that he had de- 
sired his own body, at death, to be subjected to the 
Same process. This was done at Buffalo on April 20 
of the same year. The memorial is a magnificent 
granite structure, 136 feet in length and 70 feet wide, 
with a tower o0 feet high. It has been made a gift to 
the cemetery company with the reservations that a 
place of burial shall be provided within for the mem- 
bers of the Earl family ; that there shall be a uniform 
charge for cremation to all applicants; and that the 
chapel shall be free for funeral services to all owners 
of lotsin the cemetery. The edifice contains two fur- 
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naces, placed beneath the room in which the retorts 
are situated; and, by a combination of gases, which 
enter the retort at diferent points, an intense heat can 
be engendered with he ee of a compara- 
ively small quantity of fuel. : 

an bevy weds gine also be said about Waterville, 
N. Y. Inthe cemetery of this village has been erected 
a very pretty little Gothic structure, which has been 
presented to the cemetery company by Mr. William 
Osborne, one of its directors. The building was fin- 
ished in the autumn of 1891, and contains a furnace 
7 by rr feet, constructed of fire-brick. The sarcopha- 
gus in which the body is incinerated is ro feet long, 
3 feet wide, and 2 feet high, in which it is said to be 
ossible to obtain a temperature of 2c0oo degrees 
Fahrenheit. The erection of this crematcrium in a 
village cemetery, and the formation of cremation so- 
cieties among the trades-associations of the country, 
mark a distinct epoch in the history of the subject. 
They show that the seed is taking root in difficult 
ground, and permit the indulgence of the hope that 
progress will be continuous until this system of re- 
turning our bodies to the dust of which they are 
formed will become the prevailing custom in civilized 

communities. : i 
The history of the movement in New England is well 
worth a few words of notice. It was not until the 
year 1833 that any attempt was made to introduce 
cremation into this part of the United States, and not 
until November, 1885, that the endeavor was success- | 
: 


ful. The delay was occasioned by the fact that such 
a society could not be formed in Massachusetts with- 
out the passing by the Legislature of a special act 
authorizing the proceeding. After the society was 
organized it was found impossible to raise the neces- 
sary funds for carrying out its purposes. At the ex- 
piration of three years, the attempt was abandoned. 

This wasin Boston. In Worcester a like endeavor 
met witha similar fate; but while in the former in- 
stance the society itself was dissolved, in the latter 
case it was allowed to continue in existence. : 

In the latter part of 1890, the matter was again 
brought before the public in Boston. Even then it 
was found impracticable to launch the enterprise with 
reasonable hope of obtaining the neces- 
sary subscriptions. An_ ‘educational 


society’? was, therefore, formed,and the [ater De- 
work of disseminating information up- velopments 
on the subject was inaugurated. Early . ib ri 

in 1892 proposals were made to the in this 
Worcester corporation to allow the re- Country. 


organization of their society in Boston. 

The plan was agreed to, and the change 

was carried into effect. The advance in general 
opinion was such that the stock of the newly con- 
structed organization was disposed of with compara- 
tive alacrity, and by the end of 1893 the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society was able to announce that it was 
prepared to receive bodies for incineration. 

Thus it will be seen that, altho the first of the exist- 
ing operative crematories in the United States of 
America was not in operation until the year 1885, yet 
at the end of 1803, a period of somewhat more than 
eight years, there were, in this country, at least 15 of 
these appliances for the rapid disintegration of the 
human body. Of these, New York possessed four, at 
New York City, Buffalo, Troy, and Waterville ; Penn- 
sylvania, four, at Philadelphia (two), Lancaster and 
Pittsburg ; California, two, at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles ; and the following States one each: Missouri, 
at St. Louis; Ohio, at Cincinnati; Michigan, at Detroit ; 
Maryland, at Baltimore ; Iowa, at Davenport ; Illinois, 
at Chicago, and Massachusetts, at Boston. In addition 
tothese there isone at Washington, Pa., of which men- 
tion has been made; and one was erected at San An- 
tonio, Tex., but was destroyed by fire in 1891, and has 
not yet been rebuilt. 

_ The furnaces used in Europe are principally those 
invented by Siemens, Brunetti, Gorini, and Venti. 
The latter system is also in use at Buffalo and Troy, 
N. Y. In the basement of the building is a gas gen- 
erator, through the bottom of which is admitted a 
quantity of air not sufficient to allow of the combus- 
tion of the entire quantity of fuel, which is wood. 
The top portion of the wood is thus distilled while the 
lower is burning. The gases arising from these two 
processes are carried to the sarcophagus, as the in- 
cinerating chamber has been a tly named, where they 
are met by a volume of beckon air, and ignited by a 
fire just under their point of union. This produces a 
Bunsen flame of intense heat, which, coming into con- 
tact with the body, soon releases the liquid and gaseous 
components, which are carried off into a flue, where 
another Bunsen flame receives them and despatches 


_ possibility escaped from the 


Cremation. 


them to the chimney, where a third Bunsen burner 
makes a thorough combustion certain, should the 
smallest amount of deleterious product have by an 
: two furnaces through 
which they had already passed. 
In the San Francisco building has been placed a fur- 


nace which is the invention of Richard Schneider, of 
Dresden. The result is here also achieved by a sort 


, 


of Bunsen combination of air and gas; but in this 
coke is used instead of wood. The greatest number 
of crematoriums in the United States are supplied 
with apparatus contrived by Dr. M. L. Davis, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. By his system the flame created by the 
fuel does not come into contact with the body to be 
cremated. The sarcophagus is directly over the fur- 
nace ; its bottom is solid, while the sides and ends are 


_ pierced with holes, by means of which the heated air 


CREMATORIES. 1876-84. | 1885 1886. 1887. 
a | eae 

5 82 61 

3 Es I 

oe o- 9 17 

Tos Angeles... <s:2-e00- nA tA ee 7 

EMER olitak 9 asic eeSieen Har ve oe oF 7 

PRSDULLR. wo0 555 sccewsve ae ee 14 9 

aneaster, Pa.........--- 3 36 14 13 

Washington, Pa........:. 38 a oe a 
EUNGY PIACES-c.5..00cce00} +0 

Cys Ne Bee eee 4r 41 119 125 


of the furnace has free access to the subject, while 
the flames are not allowed to enter the chamber 
which contains it. All the volatile emanations from 
the body are conducted through another highly heated 
chamber, where they are rendered odorless and harm- 
less before they find their way into the chimney. 

The method employed at Boston is also the produc- 
tion of an American inventor. The principle of the 
Bunsen burner is here again brought into use. The 
fuel employed is petroleum, and the gasfrom thisis, at 
its entrance to the eee) ae dere met with a current of 
air, forced in by means of asteam fan, and then ignited. 
The flue by which the gaseous products of the combus- 
tion are carried off is heated by another aerated gas 
flame of equal intensity, and nothing that can be 
made sensible to either the eye or the nose is allowed 
to issue from the chimney. 
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Among the advantages to be derived from 
substituting cremation for burial besides those 
which are said to appertain to the sanitary as- 
pect of the question, it is urged that the cost of 
the former is quite small when compared with 
that of placing a bodyinthe ground. It is nec- 
essarily admitted that, so far as show and cir- 
cumstance are concerned in the conduct of a 
funeral, there is no limit to the expense that 
may be incurred in the one case as in the other. 
But the necessary outlay for cremation is small 
when placed by the side of the indispensable 
expenditure involved in the purchase of ground 
and the decent and reverent deposition of a 
body therein. ‘This will have weight with those 
by whom the scientific features of the question 
would be passed without notice. Altho it will 
no doubt be a long time before the burial of the 
dead is abolished in Christian countries, yet 
there seems but little doubt that cremation is 
yearly commending itself more and more to the 
thoughtful, and that it will gradually work its 
way into general acceptance. 

JouHN SToRER Cops. 


-The World Almanac for 1893 gives the | 


STATISTICS OF CREMATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1876-93. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. | Total. 
86 108 152 176 203 245 1,101 
24 20 42 60 60 57 267 
14 28 31 51 59 64 250 
21 34 45 43 28 39 227 
16 23 30 37 24 29 188 

5 12 a7 29 39 34 145 

9 17 20 23 25 27 128 
II 8 9 13 12 Ir 89 
13 3 F =i . 6 88 
o- oe ee ais An as 38 

4 3 9 31 53 80 178 
199 256 355 463 503 592 | 25699 


The World Almanac adds: 


“The total number of deaths in the United States in 
1893 Was about go0,000; the number of persons cremat- 
ed that year, 592. As crematories have been in exist- 
ence in the United States since 1876, these statistics in- 
dicate that the movement favoring the burning of the 
dead is not making much progress. y 

“There are 23 cremation societies or incorporated 
companies in the United States. At the crematory at 
Fresh Pond, Long Island, N. Y., the price of incinera- 
tion is $35. Children under ten years, $25. This does 
not include transportation or undertaker’s services. 
No special preparation of the body or clothing is 
necessary. The body is always incinerated in the cloth- 
ing asreceived. The coffin in which the body is car- 
ried to the crematory is never allowed to be removed 
from the building, but is burned after the incinera- 
tion. In every instance of death from contagious 
disease the cote will be burned with the body, and no 
exposure of the body will be permitted. Incineration 
may be as private as the friends of the deceased de- 
sire. Onthe day following the incineration the ashes 
will be delivera se at the omen aes company, ina 

eptacle provided by it, free of cost.” 
ee icrances: ee Cremation, by Sir H. Thomp- 
son, London, 1891 ; Earth Burial and Cremation, by 
A. G. Cobb, New York, 1892. 


- CRIME.—For the general subject of crime, 
see CriminoLocy, For a study of criminals, see 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. For the treatment 
of criminals, see PENoLoGy. We consider here 
simply: I. The Sfatistics of Crime by Coun- 
tries; II. Statistics by nature of Crime and 
Criminals ; III. The Question, Is Crime upon 
the Increase ? 


I. STrATIsTICS BY COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRIA.* 


CONVICTIONS OF 


Crimes. Misdemeanors. 
Jae 
BOT. ccccccccsccreversoers 28,433 556,398 
TEGO. cesccces «eee Voessene 29,099 541,813 
IBBQ.ccccccreeserensvovsees 28,516 547,050 
1888. .000 eececceee o eee ree 28,112 541,570 
28,745 551,287 
29,706 563,853 
30,865 544,692 
32,092 4795359 


* These statistics are collated from various volumes 
of Zhe Statesman’s Year Book, 


a Syed 7 
(Ae and 
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BELGIUM.* GREAT BRITAIN. 
CRIMINALS SENTENCED. CONVICTED OF SERIOUS OFFENSE. 
Assize Correctional England | scotland. | Ireland. 
Courts. Tribunals. and Wales. 
TG 7elstelevelia\eisissecuiiiarae, we itiprele mis 105 22,254 EBTI. cee we.aeida masa 11,946 2,184 25257 
1860 caeseo aretie lair certo eratspeti eter E37 40,808 1,832 2,698 
LBB5. ccc erccsene esses ards 113 45,606 1,825 1,193 
TLS BO sie raratelsiexs'<)sieml > sap ore) sie aete 184 46,976 1,823 1,255 
ROBal aicicletee eset o/5Ye¥auegs) ier eioy 127 39,996 1,778 1,196 
TORS ce ccrcerenssccnccceces 130 40,273 1,903 1,378 
he) are mre avetalerel sivle elses: 0.6 127 404753 
(isos aGnOOn ODO | SOLU ONUOUGeU 0,2 , : 
ae sisfeaielerale PRAT OURUOST COE ua { Ege Besides these there were summarily convicted of 
. 890-91 in England and Wales, 602,573; 
= in Scotland, 104,793 ; in Ireland, 197,976. This shows a 
DENMARK.* net increase of these petty offenses in England and 


Convicted of THE COLONIES.* 


Crimes. 
CANADA, 
BOWS a te aiavicidissiwctarecteca + viele ByalelcrAclaw eiavevomeor ae 3952 , 
ee eqddacepnence obnd Seperate ier Summarily Convicted in 
Convicted. |Higher Courts. 
] 
FRANCE.* cons to | 
TB88...-ccccceccecces ceane 33,902 39747 
CONVICTIONS IN mage sacvciects Be Recs et 30,967 4,030 
Ree ies cal seein dee ae ete | 31,023 4,630 
Assize Correctional Police 
Courts. Tribunals. Courts, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
s] Summarily Sent to 
3,110 1975394 451,227 ee ; 
5,082 TOR 7s ae eeA Convicted. |Higher Courts. 
3,028 211,797 45773 
3,128 210,805 451,309 
39179 216,461 4439763 ESGQ3 ee occa enswcccec vesecves 51,299 1,533 
3034 215,993 429,988 KUQ@ snes <ceneen Bio waa w 56,350 I,41L 
TBBG sc bensweeaes Son ak 50,876 1,425 
GERMAN EMPIRE.* 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Convictions in 
Courts of BR Sih eas (Suropeans) 
First Instance. = 
135454 260 
13,300 180 
WOSRrcnccseccvecesaeverss 330,128 102.3 13,051 2t4 
LOA siefaileinin's’ s/s a]stniale’s visiniars 345,977 106.6 13,885 192 
HOG aaiesitis/eteicias tos « ig Yaa 343,087 104.6 13,861 224 
OGM arplateipiaigiase.saiwisie:t.e sinless 353,000 108.2 
ep Niteaitiend nas wrens sae 108.4 
1888., ae 350 105.5 
1889... fie - 360,644 110.1 eis vgrscr 
Seg aay 381,450 112.0 Se ee a a, hee a aor i ee as 
WOT eic siacsasievis ne ecceenee 391,064 TI2.4 18 
paren espe Ia NaN Din scvoesies 96.05 ae bm euak 21,624 Ty142 
aa 4225327 119.6 THER oMcree teeeee eee 22,280 1,142 
BBOGie ven vaca ane eames. 24,404 1,129 
== TESHics sn ensceeuce ween diese 23,208 1,023 
i ee ee ae Se 23)307 873 
89. Pe isa 
FrALY.* 
180.5 
Convictions. 
112.8 
a 
176.4 FOB asa wanes Ce neerevereces See nee . 296,710 
134 1884 315408 
a 332,079 
Mies 3379394 
3159359 
cal 340,381 
729 TBBG ys vvoiShiry vee wre Meese re wae 351,218 
LOGS \\ vice Ve.aN op ke eN ees Oe, ee ed 335.753 
TOONS a5, Sack, 360,235 
100.3 RBOR ewe 370,305 


. . a 1 
* These statistics are collated from various volumes of The Statesman’s Year Book. 
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JAPAN.* 
CRIMES, 
Serious. Lesser. 
5,636 1035732 
3,174 73»279 
21431 86,555 
3,200 137,268 
3,200 154,087 
39249 160,884 


NETHERLANDS. * 


CONVICTIONS IN 


Cantonal District 
Courts. Tribunals. 
Cy Se Ssccces pie ottapaiaiare 66,143 17,262 
SRPMS, aidibn nn oCAn Kes a maed 69,622 17,428 
BERR cheb kmais See nend 79,915 19,257 
REE cha RW ae alec nan wid. 6% 83,725 20,054 
RussIiA.* 
PRISON POPULATION, JAN- etd 
UARY 1, 3892. , Men Women. 
Under judgment.............. 23,701 -~ | 1,895 
Condemned to prison.......... / 57,082 | 5,668 
Condemned to exile.:.......... / 12,938 | 761 
Waiting transport to Siberia..| 6,815 806 
Kept by administration........ 850 29 
Voluntarily following ........ 1,360 15754 


SWITZERLAND.* 


| 
| Prison Population. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

For the United States, the compendium to 

the Eleventh Census (Part II., p. 161) puts the 

total number of prisoners, January I, 18go, at 

82,329, of whom 75,924 were men and 6405 were 

women ; 57,310 were white and 25,019 colored. 
It gives the following details : 


WHITE. 

| 
| Men. | Women. / Total. 

| 
Parents native............ 20,101 | 936 21,037 
One parent foreign. ..... 25729 152 2,881 
Both parents foreign ....' 11,766 835 12,601 
Foreign born............- 13,869 2,063 15,932 
WIP RNOWI... 6 scocscevecrces 45429 430 4,859 
52,894 4416 | 571310 

COLORED. 

Men. | Women.} Total. 
Negroes....... SHOCAREC OOS 225305 1,972 24,277 
MOHIDIESE dale ona ao rsicines aseia 400 I 407 
Japanese...... eeisoaieee 12 I 13 
MHAIANS \4¢ 6 sevenseveee 307 15 322 
233030 1,989 25,019 


* These statistics are collated from various volumes 
of The Statesman’s Year Book. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 


Men. | Women.|/Negroes. 
North Atlantic....... m 24,88 2,0: 
South Atlantic..... 06.5005 iocios ee a8, 
North Central .......0..0 18,873 98x 2,738 
South Central ............ 15,13 953 10,381 
IW EStOTH! Ga-tvee snc Fuses 6,532 192 258 

75924 6,405 245277 


PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION OF POPULATION IN 
1880 AND 1890. 


1880, 1890. |Increase. 
North Atiantictassnasess 1425 1,62 I 
South Atlantiow.... 60.6. r,043 | 1288 { ae 
North Central : 862 888 26 
South Central.... cee 1,250 1,466 216 
Westerns JA. beast seoens 2,199 2,22 22 
United) States... 72428060508 1,169 1,315 146 
PRISONERS, WHERE FOUND. 
PERILERMATICS. Sos .1c eh <ciisisisc Sia alors « Tasiels 45)233 
Sounbysjails nq .% faci vases tees Yi. 19,861 
Raby PrIGONSa Ec). siicins eis ges oa se aieye 3,264 
WiOEKROUSES Jaci .oaeeeieisionreatettisedslo/2 93968 
cues DLE ossinyal slain ristelsiaieigisleit(a(e)s ish. aie einiove 2,308 
ilitaryypriGONS. (<< sekci mone se sila eleeis 794 
Hespitals for dnsaney.. 5 .s.sstelre elias stains goz 
82,329 


Besides these prisoners there were 14,846 juvenile de- 
linquents in reformatories, making a total of 97,175. 

The compendium gives us also the following state- 
ments, among others, as to the birthplace of the par- 
ents of prisoners in the United States: Canada, 4388; 
England, 5997 ; Scotland, 1996; Ireland, 29,184; France, 
1036; Germany, 998%; Italy, 1209; Mexico, 1483; Nor- 
way, 487; Poland, 339; ussia, 382; Sweden, 775; 
Switzerland, 384. 


II. SraTistics oF THE NATURE OF CRIMES AND 
CRIMINALS. : 


(a) THE UNITED STATES. 


The following analysis of crime in the United 
States is abridged from the summary prepared 
by Professor R. P. Falkner, Ph.D., as based 
upon statistics for 1890 collected by the War- 
dens’ Association of the United States and Can- 
ada. Says Professor Falkner : 


“At its meeting in 1890 the Wardens’ Association 
recognized the need of annual statistics of prisons, and 
endorsed a plan there presented for obtaining these 
statistics through its own agencies. ... In the follow- 
ing the results of this first year’s work are exhibited: 

‘The figures presented are in the main for peniten- 
tiaries. While there are institutions in the list which 
are not so classed, yet the percentage of short-term 
sentences is very small. There are only 4.63 per cent 
of the prisoners serving sentences of less than one 
year’s duration. Inthe bulletin of the Eveventh Cen- 
sus [No. 106], which gives the sentences of convicts in 
penitentiaries in 1890, we find 5.65 per cent. whose sen- 
tences are for loss than one year. This is conclusive 
that in the following pages we are dealing with peni- 
tentiary convicts. In actual practice, no hard-and-fast 
line is drawn between the penitentiaries and jails, 
The former contain almost exclusively long-term con- 
victs, and it is needless to insist on the well-known 
fact that they differ in many essential respects from 
ast eae convicted of lesser crimes and for shorter 
periods. 

“On June_x, 1890, there were 45,233 convicts in the 
penitentiaries of the United States. The tables of 
this report contain the data relating to 9859 prison- 
ers who were received in various institutions during 
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the year 1890. Judging from the sentences of the 
prisoners confined on June 1, the total number of 
prisoners received in a// penitentiaries in the year 
1890 must have been in the neighborhood of 17,000, 
It would appear, therefore, that the figures pre- 
sented comprise considerably over one half of the 
entire number which might come within the scope of 
the inquiry, and this must be accounted a very re- 
markable result for the first attempt of an inquiry 
that has been wholly voluntary. 

“Jt furnishes the best evidence that the value of the 
work is thoroughly appreciated, and gives great en- 
couragement to the hope that at a second or third 
trial the tables will comprise the entire number of 
prisoners received in the penitentiaries in the year. 
When that result is reached, we shall have valuable 
material for ascertaining the guandézty of crime in the 
United States, and its variationfrom year to year. In 
the mean time, our use of the present figures must be 
confined to the discussion of the gua/ztzes of prisoners 
as revealed by the es bag We have been forced to 
draw our conclusions from the totals for the United 
States, omitting Canada. 

“ Among the 9859 prisoners included in the tables there 
are only 227 females, or 2.30 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber. This proportion seems extremely small, and might 
be explained either by the fact that 
females are not sent to the penitentiaries, 
or it may be indicative of the fact that 
females do not commit the more serious 
crimes which involve long sentences. 
That our low percentage does not arise from the 
more or less arbitrary selection of the institutions 
in our tables is shown by the fact that on June 1, 
1890, the proportion of females in all the penitenti- 
aries as shown by the census was 3.96 per cent. 
The supposition noted above, that long-term female 
convicts may be confined elsewhere than in penitenti- 
aries, is rebutted by the fact that in 1880 of all prison- 
ers sentenced for at least one heed imprisonment only 
2.78 per cent. were women. he number given there- 
fore is about that which should be expected according 
to this evidence. It is of interest to note some of the 
deviations from this average, especially to ascertain 
where the quota of female prisoners ishigh. From the 
tables which are picvesies it will be seen that the pro- 
portion of colored to the total number is 19.65 per cent., 
while the proportion of colored females to the total 
number of femalesis 39.11 percent. Wemust naturally 
expect therefore to fad the quota of female prisoners 
largest in those States which have a considerable 
colored population. It is not surprising to find the 
average exceeded in southern Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and North Carolina, There are, it must be ad- 
mitted, other institutions which exceed the average, 
but they are not, like these, typical. In some casesit is 
evident from the table that all the female convicts from 
the State are in one institution, and in others that the ta- 
bles contain only one of several institutions of the State. 

“As the number of female prisoners in the various 
institutions is very small indeed, they are not specifi- 
cally enumerated in the series of tables for the separate 
institutions. In a second series of tables, which com- 
bine the various facts ascertained with the crimes for 
which sentenced, females are treated separately, and 
an occasion will there be offered to study the manifes- 
tations of crime which may be peculiar to the sex. 

“Nearly one fifth of the convicts, 19.65 per cent., are 
colored, This proportion is far in advance of the num- 
ber of colored in the population. In 1880 there were 

13.12 per cent. of colored in the popula- 

tion of the United States at large, but 

Race, Nativ- as our tables do not include some of the 
ity, and States in which the colored race is most 

’ numerous, this comparison is not a fair 

Parentage. one. If we consider the colored popula- 
tion in the States which figure in our 
table, we have the still more striking 
contrast of 19.65 per cent. among the convicts, and only 
5.59 per cent. among the general population. This 
enormous contingent furnished by the colored race of 
our penitentiaries is seen in nearly all the States. 

“The question of race is simpler than that of nation- 
ality. The answer to the question as to the proportion 
in which the foreign element of the population contrib- 
utes to the crime class will demand a more careful 
weighing. In 1880 the foreign born numbered 13.32 per 
cent. of the population of the United States, while 18.77 

er cent. of the prisoners in the tables were born in 

oreign countries. But again the comparison does not 
do justice to the facts, since our tables omit a number 
of States in the South, where the foreign population is 
uite slight, In the States which figure in the tables, 
the proportion of foreign-born to the total population 


Sex, 
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was, in 1880, 16.72 per cent. ) ] : 
difference eaten the foreign-born in the penitentia- 
ries and outside of them is veryslight. Butit must be 
remembered in this connection that we are speaking 
of penitentiaries, and not of all the prisons in the land. 
We find wide divergencies between the different sec- 
tions of the country. While in some a greatly dispro- 
portionate number of foreign-born are inmates 0 the 
prisons, there are others in which the proportions are 
almost identical for the prisons and for the general 

opulation, and still others where a less proportion are 
ound in the prisons thaninthecommunity. Thelatter 
States are Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Maryland, Kentucky, and Rhode 
Island. Here are, it will be noticed, two distinct 
groups, one Southern, where the foreign-born popula- 
tion forms an inconsiderable element of the communt- 
ty, and one Western, where the foreign-born element is 
very important. In the latter case, there can be no 
doubt that the favorable showing of the foreign ele- 
ment is to be traced to the predominant nationalities, 
Germanand Scandinavian. Rhode Island seems anom- 
alous. 

‘““ These comparisons, tho they are often made, are in 
essential features defective. For it will be remem- 
bered that the foreign-born are mostly adults, while 
the native-born include not only the children of native 


parents, but also the children of foreign-born parents. . 


‘The importance of this fact in this connection will be 
seen at once from the facts that in 1880 as many as 43.83 
per cent. of the native population were under 18 years 
of age, while among the foreign-born the correspond- 
ing number was only 9.17 per cent. Hence, it is evi- 
dent that, in estimating the criminal tendencies of 
these two elements, we can compare the criminals 
with the adult population only, and not with the total. 
For this purpose, the adult population has been taken 
to include all persons 18 years or over. We find the 
proportion of foreign-born to have been in the whole 
United States, 21.05 per cent., and in the States in- 
cluded in our table, 26.31 per cent. Thus since, ac- 
cording to our tables, 18.77 per cent. of the convicts 
were foreign-born, it would not appear that this ele- 
ment is furnishing more than its proportion to the 
population of the penitentiaries. 

“Turning now to the States, and reversing our pre- 
vious comparison, we find the States which contain a 
greater proportion of foreign-born convicts than for- 
eign-born adults in the population at large to be 
Maine, Vermont, New York, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and North Carolina. Disregarding the last 
named, where the foreign-born population does not 
reach 1 per cent., and where purely accidental forces 
would affect the result, we have again two groups, this 
time the extreme East and the extreme West. Here 
again the character of the predominant foreign ele- 
ments gives the explanation of the fact observed. 

“ Before turning our attention to the question of the 
ratio in which the different nationalities which make 
es our foreign element contribute to the population 
ot the prisons, we may consider the foreign element as 
a whole from the facts brought out relating to parent- 
age. The figures on this subject are not so complete 
as those on other points, tho it is to be noted that of 
6075 native-born whites, we have the facts concern- 
ing the parentage of 3897, or nearly two thirds. Lest, 
however, it might be supposed that this figure is too 
small to show the distinctive features of the criminal 
class in this regard, we have introduced into the fol- 
lowing comparison the figures for all the penitentiaries 
as shown by the census of 1890. A study of these fig- 
ures will throw light on our problems: 


PARENTAGE OF THE NATIVE WHITE IN PERCENT- 


AGES. 
Popula- | In Peni- All Peni- 
tion ten- Bent 
U.S. | tiaries | Yaries 
1880. |Studied. Pies: 
1890. 
Both parents native...... +46 8 
ere native, mother ae ps She 
OLClLD cicdvevteie aoe NR I. 2. 
a native, father x i 7-56 
OPS Gi ew anes wank oN Se 3.6 6 
Both parents foreign.... Be S.tisis 28.51 
One or both unknown.. . Sex 8.70 8.32 
Total <compayersdesiecall paOoges 100.00 100.00 


It will be noted that the Y 


bests 


rear oS Py 


- at present for this purpose. 


_ classes above the twentieth 
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“It will be seen that the percentage of native whites 
of foreign or mixed parentage is considerably greater 
in the prisons than in the population at large. On the 
other hand, the figures given above make it plain that 
the disproportion is not so overwhelming as is com- 
monly supposed. The final word has not yet been said 
on this subject, and there can be little doubt that the 
figures on nationality and parentage to be furnished 
by the eleventh census will forma much safer basis 
for comparisons of this sort than those of the tenth 
census. 

“We can forma judgment of the manner in which 
the different foreign elements contribute to the pris- 
ons by comparing the proportions in which the differ- 
ent nationalities figure, first in the population at large 
and then in the prisons. Itis to be regretted that the 
census figures for 1890 on this subject are not available 
: E : The figures for 1880 may 
be misleading, inasmuch as the character of the for- 
eign immigration has changed so much in the past dec- 
ade. In order to secure a basis of comparison, not 
strictly exact perhaps, in all points, but still overcom- 
ing this difficulty, we shall add to the population in 
1880 the immigrants that have landed on our shores 
between 1880 and 1890. If we do not resort to some 
such method we should find certain elements in the 
prison population, as Italians, Hungarians, and others, 
which were hardly represented in the population at 
large. Inthe following comparison we give the per- 
centage of each nationality among the foreign popula- 
tion of 1880 plus the foreign immigration of the years 
1880-90, and also the percentage of each element of the 
Hey of foreign-born convicts comprised in our ta- 

es: 


In Peniten- 


Population. tiaries 
Studied. 
{ 
PSFILISD AMeETICA. 2.00. 0ccs00e 32.20 } 13.85 
RUE ere coon acer acco 10.66 11.93 
Wales... 5.5 Ss. altos starve sen -79 “77 
Re RISER OE. cond a nicicjecee se 2.60 2.42 
RARER «alee ciccow a'o's eevee as 20.36 19-02 
EE eae er 27.78 21.66 
2 . 2.82 I-43 
4-76 2-31 
1.24 -60 
2.91 2.03 
1.15 -93 
81 1.05 
2.61 5-44 
+59 5-06 
1.28 2.09 
.08 -16 
7-36 9-24 
100.00 100.00 


“From this comparison it results that the prominent 
elements, with the exceptions of the German and 
Scandinavian, on the one hand, and the British Ameri- 
can, on the other, appear in about the same proportions 
in the populations asin the prisons. In the first two 
cases named the showing is notably in favor of these 
elements. In the aggregate they furnish ro per cent. 
less of the total among the prisoners than they do 
in the population. On the other hand, the British 
American furnishes slightly more to the prisons than 


| Under | 
20; ~ 

| 

| | 


20 tO 24. | 


Per cent. Per cent. 
18.06 


28.73 


Adult 
Table 
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to the population. The difference is notably marked 
in the case of the Italians and the Mexicans; here 
the disproportion is very great. It is also large in 
Some other cases, but these are not considerable ele- 
ments either in the population at large or among the 
convicts in our tables. 

‘We can in a more restricted way compare the par- 
entage of the prisoners and of the general popula- 
tion, In this comparison the immigration of the last 10 
years will not affect the result, since the comparison is 
confined to the native whites having foreign fathers. 
We can use for this purpose the figures for 1880 for the 
population, and finding the percentage of each nation- 
ality to the whole, we have this comparison: 


PARENTAGE OF NATIVE PERSONS HAVING FOREIGN 


FATHERS. 
Population, In petite 
1880. jiaries 
Studied, 

British America ysccccs cee se 2.90 4.92 
Trelana yyy. 6. tae jes ss Selene 34.88 51.80 

Great Britain, exclusive of 
Trefand:<7...<5¢.2< SAOCHOGOGeC 14.63 14.40 
Germany .. >. ---5 J...6--8s00: 38.04 21.38 
Scandinavia... --.....0. 606... 2.54 1.70 
Other countries......... : 7.01 5-80 
MP OCAD CE eee cassis tro SSenORGe 100,00 100.00 


“Tt will be seen that so far as Germany, Scandinavia 
and Great Britain exclusive of Ireland are concerned 
this comparison agrees with that just given above, and 
that the children follow inthe ways of their fathers. 
But Ireland presents a curious case: It would appear 
from these ot, if the methods followed be 
correct, that while in the first generation the Irish ele- 
ment does not furnish more than its appropriate con- 
tingent of foreign-born children, that among the sec- 
ond generation of native-born persons of foreign de- 
scent, Ireland furnishes considerably more than its 
share. This resuit is certainly quite remarkable, and 
will hardly be accepted until it has stood the test of 
other investigations besides our own. 

“An examination of the general average shows that 
a comparatively sm4ll number of the prisoners exceed 
30 yearsof age, in round numbers only one third of the 
entire number. An examination of the separate States 
will show great uniformity in this re- 
spect, there being but few cases in which 
the deviation from the average is very 
marked. Two causes of deviation from 
the average occur, one purely accidental, 
the classification of prisoners in the different prisons of 
the State, and the other founded on the fact that in some 
of the recently settled States the proportion of men in 
the prime of life is generally higher than in the older 
States. The comparative youth of the inmates of peni- 
tentiaries isa striking fact which is observed every- 
where. It may be of interest, therefore, to study in what 
proportions the different ages of society are represent- 
ed in the prisons. It must be remembered that the 
prisons are recruited from the adult population, and 
we must compare the prisoners with this. Now, if we 
divide the population of the United States in 1880 over 
18 years of age, according to the same classification as 
in our table, we have the following percentages in each 
class : 


Age, 


7O and 


60 to 69. ee. 


25 to 29. | 30 to 39. | 40 to 49. | 50 to 59. 


Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 


6.50 
1.19 


3:54 
21 


15.83 
7+74 


22.61 
20.54 


11.04 
3-24 


14.82 
19.62 


‘It will be noted that if, in the above statement, the 
age of 17 had been taken as the lowest limit of the 
adult population, the class under 20 would have been 
about ro per cent., and the other classes slightly less. 
We may confine ourselves more properly to the age 
ear. It isto be observed 


that in the period 30 to 39, the quota of criminals ap- 


| proximates the proportion of that class in the com- 


munity at large. After that age the ere tgs of 
criminals rapidly diminishes. In some of the States it 
was observed that the higher age classes are more 
strongly represented than on the average. An in- 
stance selected at random is Oregon, where, in the 

eriod 30 to 49, the number of criminals is considerably 
bigtter than in the whole country. But we also find 
that in the adult population of that State, these peri- 
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mprise 42.08 per cent. of the population, as 
Sane wih eee oe in the whole Gnited States, 
Similar phenomena are to be observed in a number of 
Bet any as 68.75 per cent. of the prisoners are un- 
married. If we follow closely the figures of the sepa- 
trate States we shall find that where the age is higha 
larger number of convicts are married. 
It would be rather rash to draw from 
the table any conclusions on marriage as 
a preventive of crime, since the figures 
may show either that married men do 
not commit crime or that criminals do 
notmarry. It is to be regretted that the 
tenth census did not tabulate the returns on conjugal 
condition, as this would give us a basis of comparison. 
Tn the lack of such comprehensive figures we can pre- 
sent only some facts in regard to Massachusetts, taken 
from the census of that State in 1885. There were in 
that State 572,726 males who had attained the age of 20 
years, and of these 171,428, or 29.93 per cent., were sin- 
gle. In our tables there are 7861 males of 20 years or 
over, and assuming that all the married are over 20 
years of age, there are 4920, or 62.58 per cent., single. It 
will be seen that this figure is far in advance of that 
for the men of Massachusetts. But it must be remem- 
bered that the convicts are largely young men. If we 
should take any considerable number of persons from 
the free population with the same age constitution as 
that for the convicts in our table, we should find that 
the number of single persons approached much more 
closely to that of the convicts than it does in the gen- 
eral population constituted as it is. ; 

“ Among the occupations followed by the prisoners 
prior to their entrance into the prison, the group of 
professional and personal occupations predominates 

with 72.09 per cent. This class includes 

common laborers, and they form the 

Occupation. great bulk of the group. But in order 

to arrive at aproper view we must com- 

pare occupations of the prisoners with 

those of the people. In 1880 there were reported 17,- 

392,099 persons engaged in gainful occupations, and 
they were thus distributed : 


Conjugal 
Condition. 


Ee Dearion, Prisoners. 
1880. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
NICO. ccleyeieie suns Bobo men 44.12 Is .2 
Personal and professional .. 23.42 72.09 
‘Trade and transportation .. IO.4I Rory, 
Mining, manufacturing, and 
mechanical .scccsecess «ae: 22.06 6.55 
100.00 96.98* 


““The figures here quoted show us plainly that the 
higher the character of the daily pursuits the greater 
the unlikelihood of falling into crime. They show 
that prisoners as a rule are accustomed only to the 
rudest kind of labor. In the main they are unskilled, 
and probably also irregularly employed. 

‘““As many aS 19.56 per cent. of the prisoners could 
not read or write. The proportion is quite high, even 
tho it may not point to the fact that lack of education 
1s the chief cause of crime. In the 
population over 10 years of age in 1880, 
the percentage of persons who could 
not read and write in the States named 
in the tables was 7.88 per cent. In all 
the States we find the proportion of persons unable to 
read or write in the prisons considerably higher than 
in the free population. It is this ratio which should be 
observed, and not the absolute amount of illiteracy in 
the prisons. Where this is very high, we find that il- 
literacy is also high in the general population. The 
question was asked on the cards as to the number of 
years of school attendance, but the replies were not 
sufficiently numerous nor uniform to permit of tabu- 
lation. As knowledge increases acertain minimum of 
information, such as reading and writing, is not diffi- 
cult to obtain. and Ponca who have these powers 
may still have received the smallest amount of educa- 
tion. They may be unable to do anything more than 


Education. 


* Furthermore, 2.79 per cent. of no occupation and 
0.23 per cent, of criminal pursuits, 
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barely read and write. It would be interesting, there- 
fore, if some further test of educational acquirements 
could be applied. a 

“ The ph en tables have treated of qualities 
which the prisoner has in common with other men. 
We now come to those which are Seams to him, 
which relate to hiscrime. The classi 
cation is that followed in the census of 
1880. Crimes against property com~ 
prise almost exactly three fourths of 
the entire number, crimes against the 
person approximately one sixth of the 
number, while the remainder is about ; 
equally divided between crimes against society and 
those against government. If we now examine the 
ratios in the various States, we shall find that among 
the various institutions represented the fluctuation 
from the average in the class of crimes against prop- 
erty is not considerable. It is exceeded by 10 per 
cent. only in the reformatories of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, and Texas, and these are all in- 
stitutions which receive only certain classes of per- 
sons convicted of crime. A fall of 10 per cent. below 
the average is found only in western Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Nevada, and Arizona. In the class of 
crimes against the person the variation from the aver- 
age is more marked. If we take as a test of this 
fluctuation a range of 3 per cent. on either side of the 
average, which is roughly proportional to the ro per 
cent. taken above, we shall find as many as 13 institu— 
tions which show their excess over the average, and 
in some cases the excess is quite large. As it was 
stated above, the crimes against the person constitute 
very nearly one sixth of all the crimes committed, but 
we find that in Arizona, Kentucky, and Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, and in the Hunts- 
ville penitentiary, Texas, this class makes up as much 
as one quarter of the total. This class of crimes falls 
below ro per cent. of the total in the reformatories 
mentioned above, in the State House of Correction in 
Michigan, the Women’s Prison in Indiana, and in the 
State Prison of Rhode Island. The category of of- 
fenses against society is somewhat more heterogene- 
ous in the elements which compose it than those which 
we have just considered somewhat in detail. The 
variation from the average in the table is very wide, 
but as the large figures may be made up of serious of- 
fenses against the public morals, or lighter offenses, 
concerning, for instance, regulations for the public 
health, it is difficult to judge the meaning of the fig- 
ures without a more minute analysis than we have 
been able to make. 

“Crimes against property are most frequent among 
the native white, crimes against the person among the 
colored. Both colored and foreign white are con- 
siderably higher in crimes against the person than 
the native white. Crimes against society average 
about the same in the three groups, while those 
against government are much below the average 
among the colored, doubtless for lack of opportunity. 
Among the females crimes against the person are more 
numerous than among the males, least frequent 
among the native white, and most among the foreign 
white. On the other hand, crimes against society as- 
sume an importance among the females which they 
do not have among the males, and the native white 
lead off. As a result the crimes against property, 
while they still form the majority of the crimes, con- 
stitute only 59.91 per cent. as against 76.0r per cent. 
among the males. 

“It may be worth noting that about one tenth of the 
prisoners on our list are serving under the indetermi- 
nate sentence (see PENOLOGY). If the enitentiary 
convicts sentenced in 1890 be 17,000, it will be seen that 
5 per cent. are being subjected to the reformatory 
treatment, 

““The persons sentenced in the year 1890 were, for 
the most part, novices in crime. It will be seen that 
only 16.30 per cent. of them had been in prison before. 
I wish that we could believe it. When we find that in 
European countries the number of repeaters mounts 
up to 60, 70, and even et a? cent., we must have some 
doubts as to the truth of the statements of the table. 
In fact, our means of tracing criminals after they 
leave prison are so defective that it is not improbable 
that twice as many have been in prison before as 
would appear from our table.” 
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Thus far Professor Falkner. Asto homicides, 
the Chicago 7yzbune has kept and printed an 
annual record, upon which the following table 
has been based : 
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MURDERS AND LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1886-94. 
Murders 

YEARS. and Legal Lynchings 
Homicides. apes y ss. 

1,449 83 133 

24335 79 123 

2,184 87 144 

39567 98 175 

4,290 » 102 12 

5,906 123 192 

6,791 107 236 

6,615 126 | 200 

7747 r12 165 

RPO. cance cs 42,934 9I7 1,495 


The figures in the first column represent man- 
slaughter of all kinds when perpretrated by an indi- 
vidual, whether by premeditation or passion, or by an 
insane person, or in self-defense, rioting, duels, and 
resisting arrest by officers of the law. The number of 
homicides in the partially reported year 1894 is swol- 
len by the deaths of rioters and others in the strike 
disturbances of July. The percentage of executions 
to killings in the nine years included in the table is 
2.20. The percentage of killingsto total deaths from 
all causes, same period (estimated), is 0.52, or about 52 
Pe, 10,000. 

The compendium to the Eleventh Census (Part ii., 
P. 192) gives the following summary of the classifica- 
tion of crimes committed by prisoners enumerated in 
the census of 1890. 


CRIMES. Number. | Per Cent. 

<r. 
Against government ............ 1,839 2.2 
PHANG BECIOOY cana on nccusenc ssa 18,865 22.9 
Against the person............-- | 47,28 21.0 
Against property. -....-.......+- 373797 45-8 
Miscellancous. .......-.-scce.+--- 5037 8.x 

ney ates aimee a apts emernsen sc om 82,329 100.0 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 
For England, Professor Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and 
Soctology, p. 267, gives from the English judicial statis- 
tics for 1891 the following facts: 


1879-80. 1890-91. 
CRIMES AGAINST j 
Num-; Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
Property without vio- 
lence......+.----ee-eee 39:276 | 75 25,086 | 67.3 
Property withviolence|] 6,782 | 13 5,938 ; 16 
Property, malicious.... 607 xx 513 1-4 
The person.........-++. 2,855 54 33352 9 
Forgery and counter- 
feiting .. -....... -- 1,109 2.1 446 1.2 
Not included in above.| 1,798 eA 1,917 ep 
0) 2) cr seee| 52427 | 100.00 | 37,252 | 100.0 


“The characteristic thing in this classification is the 
small number of crimes against the person, tho the 
proportion has increased since 1880. _ : 

“Tn Scotland the number of criminals convicted of 
offenses against the person appears to be much larger 
proportionately than in Eng and, constituting 30 per 
cent. of the total, while those against property with- 
out violence constitute 42 per cent., and those against 
property with violence, zo per cent. eae 

“In Ireland, owing to the agrarian agitation, there 
has been an abnormal number of crimes against the per- 
son under the head of intimidation, and of malicious 
offenses against property. In 1880, for instance, Over 
20 per cent. of the jury trials were concerned with the 
~ former offenses, and nearly 15 per cent. with the latter. 


#* To October 17, 1894. 
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In 13891, the malicious crimes against property con- 
stituted 14 per cent. of the whole; those against the 
person, 19.2 per cent.; against property with violence, 
5.6 per cent., and those against property without vio- 
lence, 50 per cent. 

““When we come to analyze still further the kinds of 
crime, we reach a great variety of classifications and 
minute subdivisions which make comparison entirel 
fruitless. For instance, the prigcipal indictable of 
fenses in England and Wales for two periods were 
classified as follows: 


1885-86.) 1890-91. 
MUG SPR. seme oc et wesisalsae othe rsuisioe ne as 136 148 
ATCEM PES COMMIUNGET ian. cn oe wriseariod® 49 64 
HHoownE at, WOUNGING. 8). cecensc cous 652 789 
Manslaughter... ...... at 269 147 
Concealment of birth ee go 92 
Unnatural offenses... ..d.ccccmses eis oe 156 159 
RANE was. meaione Soudoa oopeudenase caboosder 290 232 
Defilement of girls under 13 years of 
Les SOee eNOS Gri ite a Rea a. tats 128 
Defilement of girls between 13 and 16 
EATS WOES i Saal). omiaeaiye weteiecv wok Soot 136 
Assaults with MLENES.\ 6660 vileidistsnouseee 569 769 
ANSSAUTESSY oa oi Saray SE tells Sea ee 633 454 
Burglary and housebreaking....... ...] 3,169 3,418 
Breaking into/shopseit. ccs:.ccaac.e= ess 2,302 2,047 
Robbery and attempts with violence.. 373 347 
Cattle, horse, and sheep stealing....... 509 376 
BARCEMIESS CEOS. =a letee Satersicio Maia cia aia ees 27,797 | 22,367 
Total indictable offenses. ...... 43,962 | 37,252 


“Tt will be seen from this table that more than one 
half of the indictable offenses in England consists of 
larcenies. Attempts to murder and offenses against 
morality are sufficiently numerous, but comprise only 
asmall percentage when compared with the crimes 
against property. Thecrimes against morality show 
an alarming increase.” 

Concerning the age and sex of criminals in England 
and Wales, Mr. Morrison in Crzme and Its Causes 
gives the following tables: 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND ; PRISONERS IN LOCAL JAILS 


AND WALES IN 1871: IN 1888: 
Wiaiderr eae meiste Bo Windenrresnccrsas mipiielo ie ONE 
5 and under 15 TeVand UNGEen cose san 2.8 
15 te 20 16 .. UT eee a 16.1 
ue ‘ 
20 * 30. 2 3Oar cee 30.2 
30 = 40 30 fe Prenat ns 24.3 
pe. Rubee Se it,“ ty bon. eee 
60 and upwar 60 and upward........ 5.4 


He says: ‘' These figures show that, in proportion to 
the population, crime is, as we should expect, at its 
lowest level from infancy till the age of 16. From that 
age it goes on steadily increasing in volume till it 
reaches a maximum between 30 and go. After 4o has 
been passed the criminal population begins rapidly to 
descend, but never touches the same low point in old 
age as in early youth. 

“Pemales do not enter upon a criminal career so 
early in life as males ;* in the year 1888, while 20 per 
cent. of the ma/e population of our local prisons in 
England and Wales were under 21, only 
12 per cent. of the female prison popu- 
lation were under that age. On the Age and Sex, 
other hand, women between 21 and 50 
form a larger proportion of the female 
prison population than men between the same ages 


* Ages and proportion per cent. of males and fe- 
males committed in 1889-90 : 


AGES. Males. Females. 
Undlerire Veatseni c.cssataie ss. 006s 0.2 0.0 
12 years and under 16,......+-+. Bit Hint 
RO te 4 Pee ar CL 17.5 10.7 
Ce Ne 5 Bon weaver es 28.4 gn 4) 
30° 5 a AD wsioaaiatere ve 23-9 28.6 
ASikaee vs Biase adiais 14.2 17-5 
(fom a Me OG iuenaeas 6.4 6.8 
60 years and above....... ...... 62 3-8 
Age not ascertained ........... O.1 O.1 
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do of the male prison population. The criminal age 
among women is later in its commencement and 
earlier in coming to a close than in the case of men.” 

For France, Professor Mayo-Smith (zdem, p. 264) 
quotes from the Zeztschrift des Preuss. Bureaus, 1882, 
p. 46, the following items as to proportion of accused 
persons per 1,000,000 inhabitants : 


CRIMES AGAINST 
Mis- 
To- 
ote gether. come Total. 

Person. erty. 
1830-39- 67 16 228 2,081 25309 
1840-49. 64 147 211 2,983 3)190 
1850-59. 64 117 181 4,241 4,420 
1860-69. St 69 120 3,869 3980 
1870-79. 5I 76 127 4,316 45443 
0887. ..-:. 43 7O 113 59979 6,083 


Out of the 4307 persons tried before juries in France 
in 1887, the chief accusations were larcenies, 1439; 
burglary, robbery and arson, 524; murder, man- 
slaughter, infanticide, and fatal assault, 779 ; abortion 
and rape, 726; counterfeiting, forgery, and embezzle- 
ment, 570. The causes assigned for murder were 
covetousness, 25 per cent.; revenge, 22; quarrels, 22; 
dissipation, 10; adultery, 5; unhappy love, 4; other 
causes, 12. 

For Germany the Stat. Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
en 1894, gives the following table of criminals con- 
victed: 


Increase 
1882. 1892. 1882 to 1892. 
| | a 
Per Cent. 
Crimes against the State, 
public order, and religion] 51,623] 66,392 28.6 


Crimes against the person..| 107,398] 157,923 47 
Crimes against property...| 169,334] 196,437 16 
Grimes in’ OfHCe. 524.0055 cea 1,613 1,570 = 


329,968) 422,327 28 


The following table, quoted by Professor Mayo- 
Smith from the Adlg. Stat. Archiv., vol. iii., p. 368, 
gives the number per rooo persons of criminal age in 

ifferent occupations in Germany : 


NUMBER PER 100,000 PERSONS OF CRIMINAL AGE 


CONDEMNED FOR CRIME AGAINST 


The The | Prop- 

State. |Person.| erty. Total. 

In Agriculture .. 4/02 78.4 302.5 | 335-2 917-3 

tf INGUSELH ccc 201.7 57I.1 547-8 | 1322-4 

“ Trade and com-| 294.1 550.6 | 621.9 | 1,480.0 
INET GG Jp copia 

“* Domestic service... 11.2 37-2 | 259-0 307.8 
** Other and no occu- 

PAtON cavacsenxderes 667.8 706.3 | 1,080.7 | 2,476.0 


This general classification shows extraordinary dif- 
ferences between the different classes. The most 
favorable relations are found among the domestic ser- 
vants, the next in agriculture, the next in industry, 
then trade and commerce, and, finally, those with other 
or no occupation. The number for these five classes 
stand in the relation of 1:2:4:5:8. 

Comparisons between countries are dangerous, be- 
cause the laws and basis of statistics in different 
countries are so different; but Baron Garofolo, of 
Italy, at the International Congress of Charities and 
Corrections at Chicago, in 1893, presented the follow- 
ing comparative statistics as to crime: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MURDERS FROM 1881 TO 1887. 


687 
1,231 
1,584 
3,606 


Bngetand /25 oo. ee erace Sete, oe ee ee 311 
SCOeANAN yay sce sakee Caesemaee Utes a eee cater ae 60 
Srelandd |. 25. <deeet case eanveeaseeteemee we eke 129 


I1,000 
PEARCE .< sik. sew eclea nclemece one Bee e noe wkaces 46,000 
Germany vo cdi<e. un sean an eins Maree we Cane 146,000 
Bnplanr .csascosteess seed Sees out CaMONR vGeeue 50,000 
Ttaly' scccce meee Mihara mario sWneomes secceces 125,000 


Mr. W. D. Morrison, of Her Majesty’s Prison at 
Wandsworth, England, in his Crzme and Jts Causes 
(1891), gives the following tables : 


HOMICIDES OF ALL KINDS IN THE FOLLOWING EUROPEAN STATES. 


TRIED, | CONVICTED. 
Population 
COUNTRIES. over ro Years. | 
Years. Annual | Per roo,ooo | Annual Per 100,000 
Average. Inhabitants. Average. |Inhabitants,. 
23,408,277 1887 3,606 | 15-40 2,805 11.98 
17) 199,237 1883-6 689 | 4.01 499 2.90 
31,044,370 1882-6 847 2.73 580 1.87 
45377;813 1881-5 132 3-02 or 2.31 
™91898)053 aot 318 1.60 Ist 0.76 
3995495 1oo2— 12 . 
Scotland. ..... EAS, eahitoat ts ian ten than 2,841,941 1882-6 és see or oF 
SY RIAU Ta is cal Males waren Coreitle AD sraeinia > Rakes 13,300,889 1883-6 1,584 11.91 1,085 8.16 
INSET Vee ceiskenisin: Paows,ss ve) ee ws ek 10,821,558 1882-6 cues mae 625 5-78 
Holland OONOM CROWD Grae nk attt ‘ 3)172)464 1882-6 35 I.10 28 5.88 
COLMA Vaan Peba se yee ondanaucme ‘ 35,278,742 1882-6 567 1.61 476 1.35 


For statistics of prostitution and illegitimacy, see 
those articles. : 

Marro, of Italy, gives the following table of ages at 
which 507 offenders first began to commit crime: 


Under no... 


gins cass ee Lisi as CO Ae mnsise ns enes ake, a en 
MOR MUO TCs aye gras Vic ehenire THO | £6 CO. BOsccrcotavens > sun 23 
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Marro, J caratter? det delinquente. Studio antro- 
pologico-soctologico, p. 356. 


Concerning some conclusions from statistical 
data, Professor Mayo-Smith says (¢dem, p. 270) : 
‘‘It is an old observation that crimes against 
the person are more numerous 
in Southern climates than crimes 
against property, and wzce versa. Conclusions, 

.. These old observations of 
Guerry have been confirmed in a 
general way by the later statistics... . It is 
apparent, however, that effect of climate and 
geographical position might be easily obscured 
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by the influence of economic and social condi- 
tions. Itis pretty well determined that crimes 
against the person are more numerous in sum- 
mer than in winter ; that crimes against prop- 
erty are more numerous in winter than in sum- 
IMCT tow. 

““Large numbers of the criminals are illiter- 
ate. In England, of those committed to prison 
in 1891, 22.8 per cent. could neither read nor 
write ; 74.2 per cent. could read, or read and 
write imperfectly ; 2.9 per cent. could read and 
write well. ... 

‘“* Hard times increase the number of crimes, 
especially of crimes against property. A gen- 
eral rule has been laid down that as the price of 
food increases crimes against property increase, 
while crimes against the person, decrease.’’ 
‘(See also CrimINoLoey.) 


III. Is Crime INcREASING ? 


This is a very difficult and complicated ques- 
tion. Men of careful judgment and extended 
knowledge come to very different opinions. The 
answer depends, in the first place, on the period 
oneisspeaking of. Comparing the present cen- 

' tury with other centuries, at least the grosser 
forms of crime are certainly diminishing. Speak- 
_ ing simply of the present century, the decrease 
of crime is perhaps less clear ; but as concerns 
security of life and property from direct violence, 
advance has unquestionably been made. Speak- 
ing of the immediate present, the case is still 
more difficult. The fact seems to be that some 
crimes are on the increase and some on the de- 
crease. Professor Mayo-Smith comes to the 
conclusion (Statistics and Sociology, p. 265) 
that gross crimes are decreasing and 

the smaller crimes increasing. Even 

Difficulties this, however, is by no means cer- 
of Answer. tain. It is most difficult and per- 
haps all but impossible to compare 

the amount of crime in one coun- 

try with that in another, or the amount in one 
period with that of another. Statistics, even 
when carefully collected, often utterly mislead, 
One reason for thisis that laws materially differ. 
What is a crime, forbidden by law, at one period 
and in one country is not forbidden in another 
country or at another period. Crimes against 
education acts in some countries cannot be com- 
mitted, because there are no education acts. 
Crimes as to drinking largely swell the modern 
statistics of crime; yet in former days, when 
everybody drank, and frequently to excess, 
offenses of drunkenness were notcrime. Again, 
in former days no statistics of crime were taken, 
Even in recent days they have been taken very 
incompletely. To-daya very much larger pro- 
portion of criminality is punished and recorded 
than ever before in the world’s history. In- 
creased statistics of crime, both as to arrests 
and convictions, may therefore indicate not an 
increase of crime, but an increase of the moral 
sense of the community and of the efficiency of 
the repression of crime. Says the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor (pp. 178 and 193): ** Civ- 
ilization has raised many things formerly con- 
sidered perhaps as immoral and as offenses 
against moral law into well-defined crimes, and 
subject to punishment as such, The result is, 
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we are constantly increasing the work of crimi- 
nal courts by giving prosecuting officers new 
fields to canvass, and by adding to the list of 
offenses defined as crimes. 5 
‘The number of offenses designated 
as crimes by the criminal code of 
Massachusetts comprehended, in 
1860, 158 offenses punishable as 
crimes, while the code of Virginia 
for the same year recognized but 108, or 50 less.’’ 
Perhaps still more important is the change as to 
collecting the knowledge of crime. Of the ap- 
parent growth of crime, the Boston Journal 
(July 11, 1879) says: ‘‘ The ubiquitous reporter 
is responsible for the gloomy showing. His 
note-book.and pencil are everywhere, and the 
telegraph is the ready agent for transmitting 
views to all parts of the world. ... We have 
had the curiosity to look back over some early 
files of the Journal in order to show by com- 
parison the change which has taken place. Se- 
lecting an issue of the paper at random we find 
that out of 32 columns contained in the paper, 
precisely one third of a column is taken up with 
telegraph news, and two thirds of 

a column with local news, half of 

the latter space being devoted toan Growth of 
account of tenement-house life.’’ Knowledge. 
Says another writer: ‘‘ Years ago 

acrime had to be of unusual pro- 

portions to make its way into an adjoining State. 
Only the great crimes could cross the continent. 
But now we see and know everything. Weskim 
the whole creation every morning, and put the 
results in our coffee.”’ 

It is only with a clear recognition of these 
changes in conditions that we can approach the 
question whether crime is on the increase. But 
rémembering these changes, let us look for a 
moment to past epochs and compare them with 
the present. For social evils to-day, see Pros- 
TITUTION ; but compare these with classic days, 
when the noblest philosophers practised and 
openly defended not only prostitution, but un- 
natural vice ; when in the baths of 
Rome thousands of men and wom- 
en were abandoned e7 masse to 
the lowest crimes. Without refer- 
ring to Rome under her degenerate 
Cesars, under Augustus 10,000 
gladiators fought, and their bloody games were 
applauded by Stoic philosophers and by vestal 
virgins. Naturally recklessness of life spread 
everywhere, and philosophy defended the right 
of the master to kill or to torture his slaves. 

The immorality of Rome and Greece cannot 
be credited, scarcely described, in a modern 
cyclopedia. Take it in other lands. In Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest it was the 
custom to buy men and women in all parts of 
England and carry them to Ireland for sale, the 
buyers usually making the women pregnant to 
insure a better price (Life of Lishop 
Wolstan). ‘The one aim of life was 
to escape being slain if a man, and Middle Ages, 
being violated if a woman. The 
violence and crime and bloodshed 
of the Middle Ages are well known. The Peace 
of God, when forafew days a week men agreed 
not to murder, was instituted to preserve society 
from absolute disintegration. Murders, trea- 
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sons, brawls, poisonings were on every hand. 
A nobleman declared war against Frankfort be- 
cause a lady had not danced with his cousin. 
Together with occasional good men in the 
Church, the vilest men sat in the chair of St. 
Peter’s ; priests went from their mistresses to 
the altar, and the nunneries were like brothels. 
The Reformation and Puritanism checked im- 
morality with an unnatural condemnation of all 
joys, that reacted in a carnival of vice and crime. 
In 1723 Lady Mary Montagu wrote: ‘“ Honor, 
virtue, and reputation, which we used to hear 

of in the nursery, are as much laid 

aside as crumpled ribbons.’’ Says 

Eighteenth Lecky (Angland in the Eighteenth 

Century. Century, vol.i., p. 482): ‘* The im- 

punity with which outrages were 

committed on the ill-lit and ill- 
guarded streets of London during the first half 
of the eighteenth century can now hardly be 
realized. In 1712 a club of young men of the 
higher classes, who assumed the name of Mo- 
hawks, were accustomed nightly to sally out 
drunk into the streets to hunt the passers- 
by. ... One of their favorite amusements, 
calied ‘tipping the lion,’ was to squeeze the 
nose of their victim flat upon his face, and to 
bore out his eyes with their fingers. . . [An- 
other] favorite amusement was to set women on 
their heads and commit various indecencies and 
barbarities on the limbs that were exposed. . . . 
Country gentlemen went to the theater as if in 
a time of war, accompanied by their armed re- 
tainers.’’ Macaulay, in his well-known picture 
of England of the seventeenth century, con- 
firms the same picture of London being utterly 
unsafe by night, while the country was unsafe 
by night or day. Banditti and highwaymen in- 
fested the roads near London, and ruled the 
remoter sections. 

In America Puritanism first enforced a rigid 
morality, which, however, gradually declined. 
Drunkenness became prevalent. Says Theo- 

dore Parker (Speeches, Addresses, 
and Occastonal Sermons, pp. 341- 
Early Days 97): ‘‘It is recorded in the Pro- 
in America, bate Office that in 1678, at the 
funeral of Mrs. Mary Norton, widow 
of the celebrated John Norton, one 
of the ministers of the First Church in Boston, 
514 gallons of the best Malaga wine were con- 
sumed by the mourners. . . . Towns provided 
intoxicating drink at the funeral of paupers.’’ 
The Rey. Leonard Woods says: ‘‘ I remember 
when I could reckon up among my acquaint- 
ances 40 ministers who were intemperate.’’ Ac- 
cording to Dr. Dorchester, to whom we are in- 
debted for much of the above information 
(Problems of Religious Progress, p. 301), the 
per capita consumption of distilled spirits in the 
United States was, in 1810, 4.30 galls. ; 1820, 7.26 
galls. ; 1830, 6.02 galls. ; 1840, 2.54 galls. ; 1850, 
2.21 galls. ; 1860, 2.86 galls. ; 1870, 2.05 galls. ; 
1880, 1.27 galls, ; 1890, 1.40 galls. ; 1893, 1.51 
galls. 
_Intemperance led to quarrels and duelling. 
Says Dr. Dorchester (zdem, p. 484): ‘‘ Not less 
than 14 of the most promznent statesmen in the 
United States, not to speak of many of Zesser 
rank, were concerned in duels in the first half of 
the present century.” The Christian Advo- 
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cate of November 30, 1876, argues that financial 
dishonesty was greater earlier in the century 
than now. It says: ‘‘ Inthetimeof Van Buren 
the loss was $21.15 on every $1000 ; now it is 
only 26 cents.’’ Whatever one thinks of these 
statements, it is evident that there were gross 
evils in other countries and in former decades» 
which statistics cannot cover, but which must 
not be forgotten in studying the questions of 
crime. : 

Coming to the period when statistics are avail- 
able, the best that can be done is to put side by 
side the views of those who do and of those 
who do not believe that crime is on the in- 
crease. 

Mr. W. D. Morrison, of H.M. Prison, Wands- 
worth, England, strongly maintains that crime 
is on the increase. He says (Crime and its 
Causes, pe 12) = 

‘‘Most of the principal authorities in Europe 
and America are emphatically of opinion that 
crime is on the increase. In the United States, 
we are told by Mr. D. A. Wells* and by Mr. 
Howard Wines, an eminent specialist in crimi- 
nal matters, that crime is steadily increasing, 
and that it is increasing faster than the growth 
of the population. 

‘* Nearly all the chief statisticians abroad tell 
the same tale with respect to the growth of 
crime on the Continent. Dr. Mischler, of Vien- 
na, and Professor von Liszt, of Marburg, draw 
a deplorable picture of the increase of crime in 
Germany. Professor von Liszt, in a recent arti- 
cle,+ says that 15,000,000 persons have been con- 
victed by the German criminal courts within the 
last 1o years ; and, according to him, the out- 
look for the future is somber in the last degree. 
In France, the criminal problem is just as for- 
midable and perplexing as it is in Germany ; 
M. Henri Joly estimates that crime has increased 
in the former country 133 per cent. 
within the last half century, and is 
still steadily rising. Taking Vic- Crime said 
toria as a typical Australasian col- to be on 
ony, we find that even in the An-the Increase, 
tipodes, which are not vexed to the 
same extent as Europe with social 
and economic difficulties, crime is persistently 
raising its head, and altho it does not increase 
quite as rapidly as the population, it is never- 
theless a more menacing danger among the 
Victorian colonists than it is at home. 

‘‘Is England an exception to the rest of the 
world with respect to crime? Many people are 
of opinion that it is, and the idea is at present 
diligently fostered on the platform and in the 
press that we have at last found out the secret 
of dealing successfully with the criminal popu- 
lation. s far as I can ascertain, this belief is. 
based upon the statement that the daily average 


_ * “Inthe United States, while crime has diminished 
in a few States, for the whole country it has, within re- 
cent years, greatly increased. In 1850 the proportion 
of prison inmates was reported as one to every 3448 of 
the entire population of the country ; but in 1880 this. 
proportion had risen to one for every 855, These re- 
sults are believed to be attributable in the Northern 
States mainly to the great foreign immigration, and in 
the Southern to the emancipation of the negroes.” 
(Recent Economic Changes, p. 345.) 

+ Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Strafrechtswissen- 
Schaft ix. 472, Sg. 

$ See Statistical Register for Victoria, Part viii, 
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of persons in prison is constantly going down. 
Inasmuch as there was a daily average of over 
20,000 persons in prison in 1878, and a daily 
average of about 15,000 in 1888, many people 
immediately jump at the conclusion that crime 
is diminishing. But the daily average is no 
criterion whatever of the rise and fall of crime. 
Calculated on the principle of daily average, 12 
men sentenced to prison for one month each 
will not figure so largely in criminal statistics 
as one man sentenced to aterm of 18 months. 
The daily average, in other words, depends 
upon the length of sentence prisoners receive, 
and not upon the number of persons committed 
to prison, or upon the number of crimes com- 
mitted during the year. Letus look then at the 
number of ree committed to local prisons, 
and we shall be in a position to judge if crime 
is decreasing in England or not. We shall go 
back 20 years, and take the quinquennial totals 
as they are recorded in the judicial statistics : 


Total of the 5 years, 1868 to 1872........ 774,667 
Total of the 5 years, 1873 to 1877........ 866,041 
Total of the 5 years, 1884 to 1888........ 898,486 


If statistics are to be allowed any weight at all, 
these figures incontestably mean that the total 
volume of crime is on the increase in England 
as well as everywhere else. It is fallacious to 
suppose that the authorities here are gaining 
the mastery over the delinquent population. 
Such a supposition is at once refuted by the 
statistics which have just been tabulated, and 
these are the only statistics which can be im- 
plicitly relied upon for testing the position of the 
‘country with regard to crime. 


“Seeing, then, that the total amount of crime is regu- 
larly growing, how is the decrease in the daily average 
of persons in prison to be accounted for? This de- 
crease may be accounted forintwo ways. It may be 
shown that altho the number of people committed to 
prison is on the increase, the nature of the offenses for 
which these people are convicted is not so grave. Or, 
in the second place, it may be shown that, altho the 
crimes committed now are equally serious with those 
committed 20 years ago, the magistrates and judges 
are adopting a more lenient line of action, and are in- 
flicting shorter sentences after a conviction. Let us 
for a moment consider the proposition that crime is 
not so grave now as it was 20 years ago. In order to 
arrive at a fairly accurate conclusion on this matter, 
we have only to look at the number of offenses of a 
serious nature reported tothe police. Comparing the 
number of cases of murder, attempts to murder, man- 
slaughter, shooting at, stabbing and wounding, and 
adding to these offenses the crimes of burglary, house- 
breaking, robbery, and arson—comparing all these 
cases reported to the police for the five years 1870-74 
with offenses of a like character reported in the five 
years 1884-88, we find that the proportion of grave 
offenses to the population was, in many cases, as great 
in the latter period as in the former. 


SERIOUS CASES REPORTED TO THE POLICE IN PRO- 
PORTION TO’ THE POPULATION. ANNUAL AVERAGE 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Attempts to Man- 
Murder. Murder. slaughter. 
1870-74. ereeeees 1 to 196,946 1 to 441,158 | 1 tO 92,756 
1854-88 pie ds/elnete « 1 to 168,897 1 to 418,923 | 1 to 116,463 
Shooting, Wouses 
peabOtne, Burglary. preaking. 
1870-74+ eee sees x tO 35,033 1 to 10,188 1 to 17,538 
1864-08 mf Sere x to 38,607 1to 7,892 1 to 11,911 
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_ This table shows that since 1870-74 there has been an 
increase in murder, attempts to murder, burglary, and 
housebreaking, and a decrease in manslaughter, rob- 
bery, and arson. The decrease in shooting, stabbing, 
wounding, etc., is very small. (Cf. Judicial Statistics 
for 1874 and 1888, p. xvi.) 

_ This shows clearly that crime, while it is increasing 
in extent, is not materially decreasing in seriousness ; 
and the chief reason the prison population exhibits a 
smaller daily average is to be found in 
the fact that judges are now pronounc- 
ing shorter sentences than was the cus- 
tom 20 years ago. We are not left inthe 
dark Hs al this point ; the judges them- 
selves frequently inform the public that 
they have taken to shortening the terms 
of imprisonment, The extent to which sentences have 
been shortened within the last 20 years can easily be 
ascertained by comparing the committals to prison and 
the daily average of the quinquenniad 1868-72 with the 
committals and the daily average of the quinquenniad 
1884-88. A comparison between these two periods 
shows that the length of imprisonment has decreased 
26 per cent. In other words, whereas a man used to 
receive a sentence of 12 months’ imprisonment, he now 
Teceives a sentence of nine months; and whereas he 
used to get a sentence of one month, he now gets a1 
days. If it be a serious offense, or if the criminal bea 
habitual offender, he now receives 18 months’ impris- 
onment, whereas he used to receive five years’ penal 
servitude. As faras most judges and stipendiary mag- 
istrates are concerned, sentences of imprisonment have 
decreased in recent years more than 26 per cent. ; and 
if there was a corresponding movement on the part of 
chairmen of Quarter Sessions, the average decrease in 
the length of sentences would amount to 50 per cent. 
But it is a notorious fact that amateur judges are, with 
few exceptions, more inclined to pronounce heavy 
sentences than professional men. 

““We have now arrived at the conclusion that crime 
is just as serious in its character as it was 20 years ago, 
and that it is growing in dimensions year by year ; the 
next point to be considered is, the relation in which 
crime stands to the population. Crime may be in- 
creasing, but the population may be multiplying faster 
than the growth of crime. Is this the condition of 
things in England at the present day? We have seen 
that the criminal classes are increasing much faster 
than the growth of population in France and the United 
States. Is England ina better position in this respect 
than these two countries? At the present time thereis 
one conviction to About every so inhabitants, and the 
proportion of convictions to the population was very 
much the same 20 years ago. If we remember the im- 
mense development that has taken place in the indus- 
trial school system within the last 20 years—a develop- 
ment that has undoubtedly had a great deal to do with 
keeping down crime—we arrive at the conclusion that, 
notwithstanding the beneficent effects of industrial 
schools, the criminal classes in this country still keep 
pace with the annual growth of population.” 


Of the United States, Mr. H. M. Boies (P7zs- 
oners and Paupers,p.1) says: ‘‘ The Eleventh 
Census of the United States, as it is being pub- 
lished, furnishes statistics of a national growth 
in numbers, wealth, and general prosperity un- 

aralleled in the history of civilization... . 
aaa of the disclosures made are, however, 
shocking, if not appalling, in the highest degree 
to our confidence in the future. One of these is 
the abnormal and disproportionate increase in 
the criminal class in society. ‘That increase is 
from 1 in 3500 of our population in 1850 to 1 in 
786.5 in 1890, or of 445 per cent. ; while the 
population has increased but 170 per cent. in the 
same period. 

“In the last decade, with an increase of 24.5 
per cent. in population, the number of the in- 
mates of our penitentiaries, jails, and reforma- 
tories has increased 45.2 per cent., or nearly 
twice faster than the general population.”’ 

Dr. Josiah Strong (Our Country, p. 57) Says : 

‘From 1870 to 1880 the population increased 
30.06 per cent. During the same period the 
number of criminals increased 82.33 per cent. 
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In 1850, there were 290 prisoners to every million 
of the population ; in 1860, there were 607 to 
each million ; in 1870, there were 853, and in 
1880 there were 1169. ‘That is, in 30 years the 
proportion of criminals increased fourfold.”’ | 

He lays this mainly to foreign immigration. 
But see Professor Falkner’s analysis above. 

Mr. George R. Stetson, writing in the Ando- 
ver Review for December, 1884, argues a de- 
cadence in Massachusetts even among the na- 
tive white population. He says: 


“By the United States Census returns for 1850 we 

find that the total population of Massachusetts was a94,- 

514 and the number in prisons 1236, or 

r prisoner to 824+ of the population, and 

Massachu- in 1880, with a population of 1,783,085, 

setts. there were in prisons 3659, or 1 prisoner 

to 487+ of the population; in other 

words, our prison population, in propor- 

tion to the whole population, has nearly doubled in 30 

years. 

a If it is objected that this does not show the actual 

amount of crime for which our owninstitutions are re- 

sponsible, owing to the great number of idle, ignorant, 

and vicious immigrants landed upon our shores, we 

answer, that the examination of the statistics of our 

native prisoners, from which, of course, the foreign 

element is entirely excluded, will show that their num- 

ber, when compared with the whole native population, 

has increased from 1 in 1267+ as in 1850, to 1 in 615+ 

in 1880, as can be ascertained by the following table 
compiled from the United States Census: 


Total Native Native 


Prison- 7: Propor- 
Popula- | Popula- = (erison- . 
tion. toa. ee. ers. eke 
1 OSOn semis 994,514 827,430 | 1,236 653 |x in 1.267 + 
1860,.... 1,783,085 | 1)339)594 | 31659 | 2,175 |rim .615 + 


“Stated in another form, our native criminal popu- 
lation has more than doubled in 30 years, notwith- 
standing our system of publicinstruction, our churches, 
our schools, our charitable institutions, and all the ed- 
ucational efforts and appliances known to modern civil- 
ization. 

“In addition, we find by the same table that in 1850 
over one half, and in 1880 nearly two thirds, of the total 
number of the prison population were natives. As 

convincing as these statistics of our re- 

, trogradation seem, they are thrown into 

Foreign Pop- obscurity by the really appalling fact 

ulation, which appears in the Report of the Pris- 

on Commissioners for Massachusetts 

in 1884 (p. 126)—namely, that the entire 

number of arrests for crime for the year ending Sep- 

tember 30, 1383, was 65,000, or one arrest for every 29+ 

of the inhabitants of this commonwealth; and assum- 

ing that five persons constitute a family, we have the 

alarming result of one arrest to every six families in 
the entire State.” 


It should be remembered, however, that the 
foreign dorm by no means measure the contribu- 
tion of foreign conditions to America. Says 
Dr. Josiah Strong (Our Country, p. 57) : 

“The hoodlums and roughs of our cities are, 
most of them, American born of foreign parent- 
age. Of the 680 discharged convicts who ap- 
plied to the Prison Association of New York for 
aid during the year ending June 30, 1882, 442 
were born in the United States, against 238 for- 
eign born ; while only 144 reported native par- 
entage against 536 who reported foreign parent- 
age. 

“The Rhode Island Workhouse and House 
of Correction had received, to December BT, 
1882, 6202 persons on commitment. Of this 
number, 52 per cent, were native born and 76 
per cent, were born of foreign parentage. Of 
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the 182 prisoners committed to the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for Women in 1880-81, 81 per 
cent. were of foreign birth or parentage. While 
in 1880 the foreign born were only 13 per cent. 
of the entire population, they furnished 19 per 
cent. of the convicts in our penitentiaries, and 
43 per cent. of the inmates of workhouses and 
houses of correction.”’ 

See, on the other hand, Professor Falkner’s 
analyses above, in Sec. II. 

Mr. W. F. Spaulding, too, in the Forum for 
January, 1892, shows that the increase of com- 
mitments in Massachusetts is almost wholly for 
drunkenness, and that for serious crimes there 
has been a decrease. ‘ 

Of the United States generally there is still 
wider room for difference of opinion. The sta- 
tistics unquestionably show not only a large ab- 
solute growth in the number of prisoners, but a 
growth in the proportion tothe population. Yet 
it is unquestionably true that the early statistics 
were not complete. The only question is as to 
how complete are the present statistics. 

In England, in opposition to Mr. Morrison, 

Mr. E. F. Du Cane, Inspector of Prisons, argues, 
in the inmeteenth Century for March, 1893, - 
that crime is rapidly on the decrease. He holds 
that the statistics brought forward to show an 
increase of crime are misleading, because they 
include offenses that are not really crimes, but 
simply show an extension of law. ‘‘ Offenses,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ against the Education Acts could not 
be committed before 1870, but they count for 
96,601 in 1890-91.’’ He argues, also, that to add 
the number of criminals and the juveniles com- 
mitted to industrial reformatories, and then quote 
the number as indication of an increase of crime 
is like adding the number of cases of small- 
pox and the number vaccinated to prevent their 
having the disease, and using the whole num- 
ber to show the spread of the disease. He 
argues similarly of the increase of the po- 
lice. So, too, one must not look at the number 
tried for crime, but at the actual number of 
crimes committed. More people 
may be tried as the police grow 
more competent ; but the question Crime Said 
is, How many crimes are comi- to be on the 
mitied? As to this, he says the Decrease. 
average number in local prisons in 
1876-77 Was 20,361; in 1890-91, 
12,663. At the end of 1869 there were 9726 con- 
victs in prison. On March 31, 1892, there were 
4701. He says these facts cannot be explained 
by the shortening of sentences. If there has 
been any shortening, it is not enough to account 
for so large a decrease. He says that we must 
distinguish between what most people mean 
by crimes and mere offenses against education, 
acts, etc. The judicial statistics define crimes 
in five classes : 


I. Offenses against the person, including as- 
saults. 

Il. Offenses against property with violence. 

III. Offenses against property without vio- 
lence, including stealing, embezzlement, offenses 
against the game acts, etc. 

IV. Malicious offenses against property, de- : 
stroying fences, fruit, trees, etc. ; 

V. Forgery and offenses against the cur- 
rency. 
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Of these, Mr. Du Cane gives the following 
facts, meaning by the word “ indictable’’ those 
hot summarily dealt with. 


_ ~“Tndictable offenses in these five classes have fallen 


_humber was 35,335. 


a 
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as a whole since 1867-68, when the number was 57)- 
812, and the fall has been almost continuous since 
1877-78, when the number was 52,307, till in 1890-91 the 
Summary offenses in the same 
five classes have been falling since 1873-74, When the 


number Was 192,440, In 1890-91 the number was 159,- 


Of the different classes, he says that indictable of- 
fenses in Class I. fluctuated very much before 1884-85, 
when they suddenly rose, and stood in 1885-86 at 3626, 
since when they have falien somewhat, and stood in 
1890-91 at 3352. Summary offenses in Class I. have 
fallen almost continuously from 100,422 in 1875-76 to 
77,857 in 1890-91. 

In Class II. he says it is almost impossible to give 
the fluctuations of indictable offenses, tho since 1881-82 
the tendency has beento fall. The summary offenses 
in this class are too small to be noticed. They never 
have been over 87, and sometimes have been as low 


ast. 

In Class ITI. indictable offenses have fallen almost 
continuously from 41,341 in 1877-78 to 25,086 in 1890-91. 
This, he says, is explained by some as due to the Sum- 

mary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, which, he 

thinks, only accounts for a diminution 

Statistics for of 3000 out of a net fall of 16,000. The 

England summary Offenses were increased by 

* the diminution in the indictable of- 

fenses, for they remained about the 

same from 1879 to 1882, when they were 

72,434, Since when they have steadily fallen to 62,990 in 
1890-01. 

In Class IV. indictable offenses have scarcely chang- 
ed, being about 600. Summary offenses have fallen 
from 25,800 in 1873-74 to 18,675 in 1890-91. 

In Class V. offenses have tallen from 2839 in 1856-57 
to 446 in 1890-91. , 

Mr. Du Cane quotes various authorities to sub- 
stantiate these indications, a recent report of the 
Commissioner of Police of the metropolis say- 
ing: 

“* The criminal returns for 1890 disclose a most satis- 
factory record forthe year. The felonies relating to 
property numbered 17,491, or 2053 fewer than in 1889, 


tho the figures for 1889 were a marked 
improvement on those for the preceding 


London. year.... There were fewer offenses 
of this kind committed in the metrop- 
olis during 1890 than in any year since 

1875. But in 1875 the felonies of this class were rel- 


atively to the population in the ratio of 4.182 per 
zrooo, Whereas last year the proportion per 1000 was 
only 3.002, or less than half the number considered 
normal 20 yearsago.... Serious crimes against the 
person were also relatively to population fewer than 
ever before. -It thus appears that there was greater 
security for person and property in the metropolis 
during 1890 than in any previous year included in the 
statistical returns. It should be remembered that in 
relation to police work the difficulties of dealing with 
crime, as each decade adds a million to the population 
of the metropolis, are augmented in a ratio far greater 
than that of the arithmetical increase.” 


The Chief Constable of Liverpool says : 


“Never, since the first publication of returns of 
erime in Liverpool (z.¢., since 1857), have the statistics 
disclosed so small an amount of crime or so largea 
success in making criminals amenable to justice as 
those for the year ended September 2g, 1891.” 


Mr. Grosvenor, just before leaving the Home 
Office, read’ to the Statistical Society in 1890 a 
paper entitled Zhe Abatement of Crime, in 
which he summed up the matter thus : 


“ Combined causes have materially assisted in secur- 
ing the abatement shown to have taken place in nearly 
all classes of crime during the last 20 years, while the 
great reduction in the number of known thieves and 
other suspected persons at large, as well asin the houses 
of bad ppacartee which they frequent, and more es- 


pecially the extraordinary diminution in the number 


of receivers of stolen goods, has made manifest the 
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increasing efficiency of the police. When to this is 
added the fact that during the period in question the 
population of England and Wales has increased by 
nearly 6,500,000, we must admit that the many agencies 
enlisted for the purpose of diminishing the number of 
criminals have been most successfully applied, and 
the result cannot fail to afford the utmost satisfaction 
and encouragement to all who are anxious for the im- 
ae moral and physical advancement of our na- 
ion. 

Mr. Du Cane quotes Sir William Harcourt as saying: 
“Tt is better to be an optimist after full inquiry thana 
pessimist without.”’ 

References: Professor Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and 
Soctology (1895); W. D. Morrison’s Crime and its 
Causes (1891); Dr. Daniel Dorchester’s Prodlems of 
Religious [and Moral] Progress (1895). 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY is the 
science of the study of the criminal. Altho 
there were previously, of course, much consid- 
eration and some shrewd judgments as to crim- 
inals, the science of criminal anthropology may 
be said to date from 1876, when Cesare Lom- 
broso published his epoch-making work, Z’ Vomo 
Deleguente. (For a general consideration of 
crime, see CriminoLocy ; for the statistics of 
crime, see CRIME.) 

To understand what the scientific study of a 
criminal means, we give in detail important 
points noted by Benelli, Tamburini, aud Lom- 
broso. 


Generalities.—-Name, age, country, profession, civil 
state. 

1. Anthropometrical examtnation.—Development of 
skeleton, stature, development of muscular system, 
weight. Color: of skin, hair, iris, uniformly colored, 
double coloration, peripheral and central, non-uniform- 
ly colored, color predominant, color not predominant, 
beard. Piliferous system. Tatooing. raniometry : 
face, height, bizygomatic diameter, facial type, facial 
index ; nose ‘pre le, dimensions, direction, anomalies ; 
teeth: form, dimensions, anomalies; ey: ; neck; tho- 
rax; lungs; heart; genital organs ; disfigurements. 

2. Examination of senstbility.—Touch : electric cur- 
rent, left hand, right hand, tongue; esthesiometer of 
Weber: right hand, left hand, tongue. Pain: algome- 
ter of Lombroso: left and right hands, tongue. Sensi- 
bility: muscular, topographic, thermic, meteorologi- 
cal, magnetic, metallic, hypnotic, hypnotic credulity, 
visual, acoustic, olfactive, gustative, chromatic, sensual 
(generative) ; first sensual relations,aberrations ; anom- 
alies. 

3. Bxamination of motility.—Voluntary movements: 
gait, speech, language, writing, reflexes; muscular 
force ; dynamometry ; manual skill; anomalies. 

4. Examination of vegetative functions.—Circulation, 
respiration, thermogeny; digestion; secretions: sali- 
va, urine, sweat. 

5 Psychical examination.—Perception (illusions) ; 
ideation (hallucinations) ; reasoning; will (impulsion) ; 
memory ; intelligence: works, writings; slang; con- 
science ; sentiments : affective, moral, religious; pas- 
sions; instincts; sleep; moral sense; habitual ex- 
pression of physiognomy ; psychometry ; anomalies. 

6. Anamnestic examinations,—Family, parents ; state 
of family; daughters; sons; age of parents, history, 
diseases, crimes of parents. Precedents; education, 
instruction, intellectual and political development, 
diseases ; traumatic accidents, crimes, habitual charac- 
ter, occupation preferred. Latest information: last 
crimes, cause of crime, raf dame admissions, ner- 
vous diseases and mental anomalies (intercurrent) ; 
inquiries. 

In regard to these various points, however, 
criminologists are by no means agreed as to 
their being a criminal type. In his Crzme and 
zts Causes (chap. vii.) Mr. W. D. Morrison 
brings out the variety of conclusions. He says 
(we abridge his words), as to height : ‘‘ Lombroso 
says that Italian criminals are above the average 
height ; Knecht says German criminals do not 
differ in this respect from other men ; Marro 
says the stature of criminals is variable ; Thom- 
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son and Wilson say that criminals are inferior 
in point of stature to the average man. What- 
ever may be the case on the Conti- 
nent, there can be little doubt that 
as far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, the height of the crimi- 
nal class is lower than that of the 
ordinary citizen. In Scotland the average 
height of the ordinary population is 67.30 
inches ; the average height of the criminal popu- 
lation, as given by Dr. Bruce Thomson, is 
66.95 inches. According to Dr. Beddoe, the 
average height of the London artisan popula- 
tion is 66.72 inches; the average height of 
the London criminal 64.70 inches; the aver- 
age height of Liverpool criminals, according to 
Danson, is 66.39 inches. 

‘“As to weight, Lombroso and Marro assert 
that Italian criminals weigh more than average 
citizens. On the other hand, the weight of Lon- 
don criminals is almost the same as that of Lon- 
don artisans, but inferior to the weight of the arti- 
san population in the large English towns taken 
asawhole. The average weight of London crim- 
inals is 136 lbs. ; average weight of London 
artisans, 137 lbs. ; average weight of artisans 
in large towns generally, 138 lbs. The London 
criminal is considerably inferior in weight to the 
well-to-do classes, as will be seen from Mr. Gal- 
ton’s Health Exhibition statistics. Average 
weight, Health Exhibition, 143 lbs. ; average 
weight, most favored class (Roberts), 152 Ibs. 
Respecting the skulls of criminals, the inquiries 
of continental investigators have so far led to 
very conflicting results. It is a contention of 
Lombroso’s that the skulls of criminals exhibit 
a larger proportion of asymmetrical peculiarities 
than the skulls of other men. On this point 
Lombroso is supported by Manouvrier. But 
Topinard, an anthropologist of great eminence, 
is of an opposite opinion. He carefully exam- 
ined the same series of skulls as had been ex- 
amined by Manouvrier—the skulls of murderers 
—and he discovered no marked difference be- 
tween these and other skulls. At present we 
must wait for further light before anything can 
be said with certainty with respect to the crim- 
inal skull. ; 

‘Just as little is known at present about the 
brain of criminals as about the skull. Some 
years ago Professor Benedict startled the world 
by stating that he had discovered the seat of 
crime in the convolutions of the brain. He 
found acertain number of anomalies in the con- 
volutions of the frontal lobes, and he came to 
the conclusion that crime was connected with 
the existence of these anomalies. But he had 
omitted to examine the frontal convolutions of 
honest people. When this was done by other 
investigators, it was found that the brain con- 
volutions of normal men presented just as many 
anomalies, some investigators (Dr. Giacomini) 
said even more than the brains of criminals. 
According to Dr. Bardeleben, there is no such 
thing as a normal type of brain. Weight of 
brain is a much simpler question than brain 
type, but so far it is impossible to say whether 
the criminal brain is heavier or lighter than the 
ordinary brain. ‘The solution of this compara- 


tively simple point is beset by a certain number 
of obstacles, 


Physiology. 
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‘An examination of the criminal face has so 
far led to no definite and assured results. In 
the imagination of artists the criminal is almost 
always credited with a retreating forehead. As 
a matter of fact, representatives of the anthro- 
pological school assure us that this is not the 
case. After comparing the foreheads of 539 
delinquents with the foreheads of 100 ordinary 
men, he found that criminals had a smaller per- 
centage of retreating foreheads than the aver- 
age man. He also found that projecting eye- 
brows, another trait which is supposed to be a 
criminal peculiarity, were almost as common 
among ordinary people as among offenders 
against the law. Projecting ears is another 
peculiarity which is often associated with the 
idea of acriminal. But Dr. Lannois states that 
after a careful examination of the ears of 43 
young offenders, he found them as free from 
anomalies as the ears of other people. 

‘Careful inquiries have been undertaken by 
criminal anthropologists into the color of the 
hair, the length of the arms, the color of the 
skin, tattooing, sensitiveness to pain among the 
criminal population ; but these laborious inves- 
tigations have so far led to few solid conclu- 
sions. According to Lombroso, insensibility to 
pain is a marked characteristic of criminals, but 
M. Joly denies this. In this connection it 
must be borne in mind that a prolonged period 
of imprisonment will change the face of any 
man, whether he is a criminal or not. If aman 
spends a certain number of years sharing the 
life, the food, the occupations of five or six hun- 
dred other men, if he mixes with them and with 
no one else, he will inevitably come to resemble 
them in face and feature. A remarkable illus- 
tration of this fact has recently been brought to 
light by the Photographic Society of Geneva. 
‘From photographs of 78 old couples, and of 
as many adult brothers and sisters, it was found 
that 24 of the former resembled each other much 
more strongly than as many of the latter who 
were thought most like one another.’ It would, 
therefore, seem that the action of unconscious 
imitation, arising from constant contact, is 
capable of producing a remarkable change in 
the features, the acquired expression frequently 
tending to obliterate inherited family resem- 
blances. According to Piderit, physiognomy is 
to be considered as a mimetic expression which 
has become habitual. The criminal type of 
face, so conspicuous in old offenders, is in many 
cases merely a prison type. 

“Summing up our inquiries respecting the 
criminal type, we arrive, in the first place, at the 
general conclusion that so far as it has a real 
existence it is not born with a man, but origi- 
nates either in the prison, and is then merely a 
prison type, or in:criminal habits of life, and is 
then a truly criminal type. Asa matter of fact, 
the two types are in most cases blended togeth- 
er, the prison type, with its hard, impassive 
rigidity of feature, being superadded to the gait, 
gesture, and demeanor of the habitual criminal. 
In combination these two types form a profes- 
sional type and constitute what Dr. Bruce Thom- 
son has called ‘a physique distinctly character- 
istic of the criminal class.’ It is not, however, 
a rps which admits of accurate description, 
and its practical utility is impaired by the fact 
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that certain of its features are sometimes visible 
in men who have never been convicted. 

‘In regard to psychological characteristics, 
deficiencies in memory, imagination, reason, are 
three undoubted characteristics of the ordinary 

criminal intellect. Of course, there 

are very many criminals in which 
Psychology. all these qualities are present, and 

whose defects lie in another direc- 

tion, but taken as a whole the crim- 
inal is unquestionably less gifted intellectually 
than the rest of the community. 

“Respecting the emotions of criminals, it is 
much more difficult to speak, and much more 
easy to fall into error. The only thing that can 
be said of them for certain is that they do not, 
as a rule, possess the same keenness of feeling 
as the ordinary man. Some Italian writers 
make much of the religiosity of delinquents ; 
such a sentiment may be common among offend- 
ers in Italy ; it iscertainly rare among the same 
class in Great Britain. Thecellular system puts 
an effective stop to anything like active hostility 
to religion ; but itis a mistake to argue from 
this that the criminal is addicted to the exercise 
of religious sentiments. The family sentiment 
is also feebly developed ; the exceptions to this 
rule form a small fraction of the criminal popu- 
lation. 

“* The will in criminals, when it is not impair- 
ed by disease, is, in the main, dominated by a 
boundless egoism. He may have a sense of 
duty or a fear of punishment, but his immense 
egoism demands gratification at any cost. 

‘« The criminal’s will is, however, usually dis- 
eased. In some cases of this description the 
will is practically annihilated ; in otkers it is 
under the dominion of momentary caprice ; in 
others, again, it has no power of concentration, 
or itis the victim of sudden hurricanes of feel- 
ing which drive everything before them. Per- 
sons afflicted in this way, when not drunkards, 
are generally convicted for crimes of violence, 
such as assault, manslaughter, murder. They 
experience real sentiments of remorse, but 
neither remorse nor penitence enables them to 
grapple with theirevil star. The will is stricken 
with disease, and the man is dashed hither and 
thither, a helpless wreck on the sea of life. 

‘“« There are thus immense differences between 
criminals. But it can be shown that criminals, 
taken as a whole, exhibit a higher proportion of 

physical anomalies, and a higher 

percentage of physical degeneracy 

Degeneracy. than the rest of the community. 

With respect to the mental condition 

of criminals, it cannot be establish- 

ed that it is, on the whole, a condition of insanity, 

‘or even verging on insanity. But it can be 

established that the bulk of the criminal classes 

are of a humbly developed mental organization. 

Whether we call this low state of mental devel- 

opment, atavism, or degeneracy is, to a large ex- 

tent, a matter of words ; the fact of its wide- 

spread existence among criminals is the impor- 
tant point. 

“The results of this inquiry also show that de- 
generacy among criminals is sometimes inherit- 
ed and sometimes acquired. Itis inherited when 
the criminal is descended from insane, drunken, 
epileptic, scrofulous parents ; itis often acquired 
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when the criminal adopts and deliberately per- 
sists In a life of crime. ‘The closeness of the 
connection between degeneracy and crime is, 
to a considerable extent, determined by social 
conditions. A degenerate person, who has to 
earn his own livelihood, is much more likely to 
become a criminal than another degenerate per- 
son who has not. Almost all forms of degen- 
eracy render a man more or less unsuited for 
the common work of life ; itis not easy for such 
a man to obtain employment ; in certain forms 
of degeneracy it becomes almost impossible. A 
person in this unfortunate position often becomes 
a criminal, not because he has strong anti-social 
instincts, but because he cannot get work. 
Physically, he is unfit for work, and he takes to 
crime as an alternative. 

“* Another important result is the close connec- 
tion between madness and crimes of blood. We 
have seen that almost one third of the cases of 
conviction for wilful murder are cases in which 
the murderer is found to be insane. And this 
does not represent the full proportion of mur- 
derers afflicted mentally ; a considerable percent- 
age of those sentenced to death have this sen- 
tence commuted on mental grounds. In Ger- 
many, from 26 to 28 per cent. of criminals suffer- 
ing from mental weakness escape the observa- 
tion of the courts on this point, and so else- 
where. Theactual percentage of criminals who 
suffer from mental disorders is probably much 
greater than is generally supposed.”’ 

So far Mr. Morrison. Mr. H. M. Boies, in his 
Prisoners and Paupers (chap. xii.), says: 


“Herr Sichart, director of prisons of Wiirtemburg, 
found by inquiry extending over several years, and 
including 1714 cases, that ‘over one fourth of the Ger- 
man prison population had received a defective organi- 
zation from their ancestry, which manifests itself in a 
life of crime.’ Dr. Wergilio says that ‘in Italy 32 per 
cent. of the criminal population have in- 
herited criminal tendencies from their 
parents.’ According to Dr. H. Mauds- 
ley, ‘the idiot is not an accident, nor the 
irreclaimable criminal an unaccountable 
causality.’ Ofthes27 convicts received 
inthe Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania in 1890, 93 
were upon their third or more sentence. Seventeen 
of these had been detected, arrestéd, tried, and con- 
victed more thansix times. One of them was to serve 
his fourteenth sentence; 68 of these prisoners had 
relatives who were then or had been in prison ; and 103 
were received upon their second sentence. 

“Ina paper on Criminal Anthropology, read before 
the National Prison Association in Cincinnati, Dr. H. 
D. Wey, physician to the New York State Reforma- 
tory, quotesfrom Dr. J. S. Wright: 

“<The concurrent and unanimous testimony of those 
who are, from their experience and knowledge, most 
competent to judge, is: that the great underclass of 
criminals have more or less defective organizations, 
especially as relates to their nervous system, and more 
especially as to their brain ; that they are more or less 
deficient in moral sense, showing in this respect the 
lack of development or result of decay ; the best and 
last developed sense, the moral sense, disintegrating 
first of all; that they are perversely wicked and in- 
domitably inexpedient, committing crimes when do- 
ing right would be of more use tothem; that they are 
as passionate as the wild beasts of the forest, and as 
restless as the ocean that heaves with every gust of 
wind; that they are at war with mankind and ever in 
commotion with themselves; that they are like the 
ship beaten out by the storm—the ship without com- 

ass, rudder, or captain; they are formed and _fash- 
ioned by the hand of an evil genius whose name is bad 
heredity, and whose handmaid is ignorance ; and that 
they cannot be very much reformed, and that their 
reformation ought to have begun in their ancestors.’ 

“ Dugdale in his study of the ‘Juke’ family traces 
1200 criminals and paupers impregnated with the 
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vicious blood of one ancestor in seven generations, who 
ost the public over $1,300,000. : 

x “Rev. ro ear bas e Indianapolis, discovered and 
identified 1750 descendants of Ben Ishmael, living in 
Kentucky in 1790, who had been criminals and paupers, 
among whom 121 were prostitutes. In six generations 
75 per cent. of the cases treated in the City Hospital in 
Indianapolis were of the tribe of Ben Ishmael. Court 
Pastor Stocker, of Berlin, investigated the history of 
834 descendants of two sisters, the eldest of whom died 
in 1825. Among these he found 76 who had served 116 
years in prison for serious crimes, 164 prostitutes, 106 
illegitimate children, 17 pimps, 142 beggars, 64 paupers 
in almshouses; estimated to have cost the State more 
than $500,000. : ‘ 

“The trustees of the Children’s Homein Washington 
County, O., in their eighteenth annual report, state 
that 66 per cent. of the inmates of their home from that 
county in the preceding two years had been related by 
blood or marriage. 

“ Major McClaughry, the eminent penologist who 
had charge of the Joliet Prison in Illinois for many 
years, and lately resigned the superintendence of the 
Huntington Reformatory in Pennsylvania, to accept 
the office of Chief of Police in Chicago, says, ‘that 
criminal parentage, and association, and neglect of 
children by their parents,’ are the great causes of the 
increase of criminality in America. 
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“The best authorities abroad fix the proportion of 
the incorrigible at from 25 to 32 per cent. of the con- 
victs. In America it is undoubtedly larger, because 
we have so long offered an open haven of refuge toall 
people, without any application of our proverbial 
common sense to penal legislation and management.” 


Mr. Arthur MacDonald, in his Crzmznology, 
adds many important facts, giving more weight 
to Professor Lombroso’s conclusion than does 
Mr. Morrison. (See above.) He says: 


“From 79 children less than 12 years of age confined 
in houses of correction, among whom were 4o thieves, 
27 vagabonds, 7 homicides, and 3 whose crime is not 
stated, Lombroso finds as predominat- 
ing anomalies: 30 with deformed ears, 

21 with small, retreating foreheads, 19 Asymmetry. 
plagiocephalic, 16 with projecting cheek- 

bones, 14 with prominent jaws, 7 with 

raised frontal sinuses, 6 hydrocephalic, 5 cross-eyed, 
14 With facial asymmetry, 10 with physiognomy of 
cretins, 9 goitrous, and 9 with deformed nose.” 


The following table is based upon 3000 cases 
studied by independent investigators, by Lom- 
broso, Legge, and Amodei : 


TABLE OF ASYMMETRY. 
MALES. FEMALES. 
Normal. | Criminal. | Criminal. | Normal. | Savage. Insane. 
| 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
IPlasyeephalic heads ones: sla ns ennpeiaciosanse? 20.0 42.0 21.0 17.2 = 24.0 
Cranial sclerosis .. ... siete ete nemesis te 2 180 310 31.0 } 17.2 100. 50.0 
SueUr|s(SOUGEES: 72) catelecsnemetsisveiniacisic ets 25.0 37-0 26.0 13.3 8.0 28.0 
wuture (Smetopique ”)......... TOES OEE aoe 9.0 12.0 5.0 10.0 Eve 9.0 
IVIORMITA I DONCS 5 .ccve pisels wlelaateieiee alae sarees 28.0 59-0 46.0 20.0 | ina 68.0 
PI pAactalibone.: cetwsincodecnm! sa chiacisatee eo 5.0 9.0 1.7 6.8 5.4 3-8 
Fusion of atlas with occipital bone.......... 0.8 3.0 3.2 PRT ate 2.7 
Middle occipital fossa......... sidineatit tae eras rie: 16.0 3-2 3-4 26.0 14.0 
HVE MOWNOL CIV TIIL phat yaaa Moleieolge seekrrentee a erlnnls 27.0 15.0 8.1 =e cas Sacee 
Recedinetoreheadiy. anise « she. sueee ees lees 18.9 36.0 6.8 10.0 aie ane 
Frontal Appophyses of the temporal bone. 1.5 Bot 6.6 | ne 12.0 2.3 
Superciliary ridges and developed sinuses.. 25.0 62.0 29.0 19.0 Too. 67.0 
Anomaliesion lowerteethin.. .1daae.ncnes eae 6.0 2.0 3-2 5 40.0 ee 
STAT SS IAW SM Maer ois > nid clcateral ra Matec eer Ne ees 29.0 37.0 25.0 6.5 ae ak 
WISEVAlATO Se] ANS: ssden acc tinct are ceeweee 4:5 10.6 fist <8 Too. Wee 
Traces of the intermaxillary suture.... .. 52.0 24.0 3-3 as ‘ 60.0 
ee COuay. Ce pUalio tiveness. suiuee schtenenee an: gee 2.0 75 3-3 eeu Swiie 
Mouble sub-orbitary fOSSA..c.cs.06 secscse 6.0 18.0 ee as Been 
Ee HO SCAPMOCEDAIIG Is sara caeu nil min stecte came 6.0 6.0 Pas ae BA ene 
Prognatisim. 1.6 + SHemiccnyete alsvaie rs ct ieleas tuietany 34.0 34.0 32.0 10.0 100. re 
Projecting cA Aaa Nig del a a + oe abe FON ties 29.0 30.0 7-6 6.9 dase ee 
Nasal Glabella much depressed............. 13.0 31.0 er cones Banas 
PALAU COPMALIC .5:4c castes. «ces Neeueereamee eee 15.0 22.0 33-0 0.1 An Ke 
Asymmetry ofthe face.,.ci.cecseae avcecnes 6.0 25.0 af oses 
Aisviaimetthy On thie Teeth... saves weeenees 6.9 1.0 Ree ia 
Projection of the temporal bones......... .. 27.0 43.0 sea ee 
Frontal beak of the coronal suture......... 2.0 9.0 Sint die 
Depression of the coronal glands,........... 29.0 §0.0 ae 80.0 
Wrormian bone of pteriOtv...dccy ssessdatks- 16.0 23.0 3.0 66.0 ¥8i6 
Anomalies of the occipital fossa 2.5 10.0 II.5 —e re 
[ntcleng inf hheige Wonca RRR ier iardr ate Ane raat. Dias 15.0 6.0 tsk 
VAGUE etre he tak oat otn cet cee es ies Sexi 6a | ‘ 
Projection of the orbital angle of the frontal : | ; 
SOMO MME Natl isw ca seve cer tra tid MERC Rees mee 15.0 46.0 7.0 6.9 100, ae 
Concerning the intelligence of criminals, Dr. — 
MacDonald says : | Deli 
1 p : — , elinquents.| Normals. 
In intelligence the criminal is below the average. (507 ) (to0.) 
It must be remembered that the wandering and un- 
certain life of is ay ree his knocking about in | 
the wor avor a development of his 
intelligence. The first in Europe to in-  r. Analphabets... cco ane aes vr a a Phe 
Intelligence. vestigate and establish anaverage were 2, Elementarv instruction.. 95 6. 
the Spaniards. Out of 53,600 about 67 3. Superior instruction..... | 12 7 


per cent. had a fair intelligence, ro per 
cent. were below the average, and 18 per cent. were 
depraved mentally ; less than x per cent. possessed 
eae heed intelligence, and 2% per cent. could not be 


ee earns gives the following table as to educa- 


ee EE EE eee 
“ Here 507 criminals are compared with roo normal 
men. Thecriminals are much below the normals in 
ve two extremes, but not in the elementary instruc- 
ion, 
“In Austria the lowest per cent. of crime (0.83 to o.7r 
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_ percent.) for 14 years was found to b 2 
engaged in scientific work = ane ca 


. “a 


ith poets and artists crime is more frequent; 


_ they are dominated more by passion than those en-_ 
’ gaged in severe inductions or deductions. 

Criminality is more frequent among the liberal 
professions. In Italy 6.1 per cent. of criminals have 
Superior education ; in France, 6.0 per cent. ; in Austria 
from 3.6 to 3.11 per cent. ; in Bavaria, 4.0 per cent, The 
proportion is here relatively greater than in the other 
classes of society ; it iseasy for the physician to give 

_ Poison, the lawyer to cause perjury to be committed, 
and the teacher rape. Illiteracy is extremely common 
among prostitutes. Z 

““ As compared with the insane; criminals are much 
more lazy; but what they do has more purpose. Edu- 
cation tends to diminish monomania, religious and 
epidemical insanity, insanity of murder, and it gives 
to crime a less violent and less base appearance.” 


Concerning the power of contagion upon crim- 
inals, Dr. MacDonald says : 2 


“Indirect contagion is as certain as the direct. 
Aubry gives several cases in illustration: 

“ A woman of Geneva, Switzerland, in :88s, killed 
her four children, then tried to commit suicide. In 
her autobiography were these words: ‘As a woman 
did it, which was in the newspaper.’ 

“In 188r a lad of 15 years stole from his patron; 
when the money was spent he found a child and stab- 
bed it in the abdomen, and as he cut its throat he 
said: ‘I have often read novels, and in one of them I 
found the description of a scene parallel to this which 
I have executed.’ ” 


Concerning criminal hypnotism, see Hyp- 
NOTISM. 

As a result of the study of the criminal, crimi- 
nologists come to the conclusions as to the treat- 
ment of criminals stated in the articles CrimI- 
NoLocy and PrnoLocy. Dr. MacDonald sum- 
marizes them thus : 

1. It is detrimental financially, as well as so- 
cially and morally, to release prisoners when 

there is probability of their re- 
turning to crime; for in this case 

Summary. the convict is less expensive than 

the ex-convict. 

2. The determinate sentence per- 
mits many prisoners to be released who are 
morally certain to return tocrime. The inde- 
terminate sentence is the best method of afford- 
ing the prisoner an opportunity to reform with- 
out exposing society to unnecessary dangers. 

3. The ground for the imprisonment of the 
criminal is, first of all, because he ts dangerous 
to society. This principle avoids the uncer- 
tainty that may rest upon the decision as to the 
degree of freedom ; for upon this last principle 
some of the most brutal crimes would receive a 
light punishment. ; 

4. The publication in the newspapers of crim- 
inal details and photographs is a positive evil 
to society on account of the law of imitation ; 
and, in addition, it makes the criminal proud of 
his record, and develops the morbid curiosity 
of the people. And it is especially the mentally 
and morally weak who are affected. ’ P 

s. It is admitted by some of the most intelli- 
gent criminals, and by prison officers in gen- 
eral, that the criminal is a fool ; for heis oppos- 
ing himself to the best, the largest, and the 
strongest portion of society, and is almost sure 
to fail. 

He adds: ‘If, as Lombroso thinks, crime is 
a return to the primitive and barbarous state of 

our ancestors, the criminal being a savage born 
into modern civilization, then for such there is 
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little hope of reformation. But these are crim- 
inals by nature and constitute a very small pro- 
portion, less than one tenth. The French school 
of criminology has shown that the 
greater part of crime arises out of 
social conditions, and hence is 
amenable to reformation, by the 
changing of these conditions. 
Buechner says that defect of intelligence, pov- 
erty, and want of education are the three great 
factors in crime. Major McClaughry, of wide 
prison experience, and chief of the Chicago po- 
lice, considers criminal parentage and associa- 
tions, and neglect of children by their parents, 
as first among the causes of the criminal class. 
D’Olivererona, author of a French work on 
habitual criminality, asserts that three fourths 
of those who enter prison have been conducted 
to crime from the results of a neglected educa- 
tion. 

** Now, education, in the narrow sense of mere 
intellectual instruction, is not sufficient to reform 
children who spend one fourth of the day in 
school, and three fourths on the street or with 
criminal, drunken, or idle parents. But are 
there not reform schools? Yes; but no provi- 
sion has been made for the little children. 

‘“One of the principal facts brought out at 
the late National Prison Congress at Baltimore 
was that all prisons should be reformatories. 
All men, no matter how old in crime, can at 
least be improved and benefited ; that is to 
say, the best prisons of the future will be re- 
formatory prisons, and the main means of re- 
form will be the inculcation of good mental, 
moral, physical, and industrial habits—in other 
words, education.”’ 

Says Mr. Boies: ‘“‘ Permanent seclusion for the 
natural and incorrigible criminal, and indeter- 
minate sentence to a reform school or reforma- 
tory for first and second convictions, except for 
the most heinous crimes, and special, perma- 
nent wardens for all jails, with complete reform 
of management, are the three vitally essential 
requirements of modern penology in America.” 


Results. 


References: Arthur MacDonald’s Criminology (1802) 
and Zhe Abnormal Man (1893); Havelock Ellis’s 7he 
Criminal (1892); H. M. Boies’s Prisoners and Paupers 
(1893); W. D. Morrison’s Crime and its Causes (1891). 
(See also CRIMINOLOGY.) 


CRIMINOLOGY is the science which treats 
of the nature, causes, growth, and prevention 
of crime, together with the nature, punishment, 
and reformation of the criminal. Criminal an- 
thropology is that portion of criminology which 
treats of the nature of the criminal, and penol- 
ogy that portion which treats of his punishment 
and reformation. We shall, therefore, treat 
these subjects under their respective heads. 
(See CriminaL ANTHROPOLOGY and PENOLOGY.) 
The statistics and character of crime we study 
under Crime. In this article we consider, I. The 
Development of the Science of Criminology ; 
II. The Causes of Crime ; III. The Prevention 
of Crime. 


I, THE SCIENCE. 


Criminology is a comparatively new science. 
Penology in a way has been studied as long as 
human punishments have been inflicted, and 
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from the classic times there has been more or 
less thought and written as to the nature of 
crime ; yet only recently has crime been studied 
in ascientific manner, with deduction and induc- 
tion from carefully observed facts, The father 
of modern criminology is Professor Cesare Lom- 
broso, of Turin, whose epoch-making work, 
L’'uomo delinguente, appearing in 1876, may 
be said to have almost created the science. 
Since then the study of the science has been 
general, yet Italy still leads. Says Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald, in his Abnormal Man, published 
in 1893 by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion : 

“Tn 1885 the first international congress [for the con- 
sideration of criminology] was held at Rome. The 
second congress met at Paris. At first the scientific 
study of criminology was looked upon with suspicion. 
At present interest in the subject is greatly increasing. 
Like every new science, it is in its polemical stage. 
The Italians are the innovators. The criminologists 
are divided into two parties: one emphasizes the pa- 
thological or atavistic causes; the other, the psycho- 
logical and sociological. The latter are subdivided 
into socialists, who would account for everything by 
the inequality of economic conditions, and those who 
take into consideration all social phenomena., 

“Criminology proper may be divided into general, 
special, and practical, General criminology consists 
in a summary and synthesis of all the facts known. 
Special criminology concerns the investigation of 
individual cases, physically, psychically, and histori- 
cally considered. Here, perhaps, is the most promis- 
ing field for the advancement of criminology as a 
science. The practical side, which includes all meth- 
ods and institutions for the prevention or repression 
of crime, is the most familiar to the public. 

“The subdivisions of criminal anthropology or crim- 
inology and its relations to other sciences might be in- 
dicated as follows: 

“Criminal embryology considers the analogies of 
crime in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
anatomy of criminology includes more especially the 

craniology, cerebrology, histology, an- 
thropometry and physiognomy of the 
Subdivisions, criminal. In criminal Psychology one 
would study the entire psychical life: 
intelligence, sentiments, sensibility, 
ethics, esthetics, and religion. Criminal soczology 
comprehends the association of criminals; their rela- 
tion to the State; economically, and in connection 
with poverty and misery. Criminal jurisprudence 
takes into consideration all criminal laws and their 
underlying principles. enology treats of the princi- 
ples, degrees, andmethods of punishment. Sfafistical 
criminology has for its object the arrangement, classi- 
fication, and summary of all criminal data, and their 
interpretation. Criminal Aypnology concerns those 
hypnotic and partially hypnotic conditions in which 
crime is committed, especially in the case of hysteri- 
eal individuals. Criminal efcdemzology considers those 
conditions where, through imitation or by a sort of 
contagion, crime suddenly develops. Criminal ¢er«- 
tology treats of pathological sexuality, onanism, ped- 
erasty, sodomy, masochism and sadism, and saphism. 
Criminal propizlaxy considers the methods of preven- 
tion through alterations of social condition, physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious education; by means 
of prisons, transportation, and deportation. The f/z- 
Josophy of criminology takes up the more disputed 
questions and theories, as atavism, infantilism (natu- 
ral depravity of children), degeneracy, the interpreta- 
tion of psychical and physical characteristics, and 
crimino-psychiatrical cases, We may add that the 
whole study of pathological humanity may do for hu- 
manity what pathology has done for medicine.” 


Prominent among criminologists are, besides 
Lombroso, the Italians, Beccaria, Ferri, Garo- 
folo, Rossi, Tenchini ; the Germans, Benedikt 
von Holder, Holtzendorf; the French, Drs, 
Aubry, Berillon, Bernheim, Corre, Joly, Lau- 
rent, Magnan, Tarde ; the English and Ameri- 
cans, Brockway, Ellis, Falkner, MacDonald, 
Morrison, Rylands, E. C. and F. H. Wines. 
‘To show the present development of the sci- 
ence, we quote the following report of the In- 
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ternational Congress for Criminal Anthropology > 
in Brussels in 1892, as written by Dr. MacDon- 
ald in his Adnormal Man. He says: 


“ Dimitri Drill, publicist at Moscow, in his report as 
to the fundamental principles of criminal anther 
orcriminology, traced the origin of the school to Gali, 
its grandfather, and to ‘Lombroso, the father and 
founder.’ In speaking of the Italian school, he acknowl- 
edged the great merits of Lombroso, but could not fol- 
low him in all his opinions. His résumé of the princi- 
ples and tendencies of the school of criminal anthro- 
pology is as follows: : 4 

“7, Criminology renounces entirely the law of retali- 
ation as end, principal, or basis of all judicial punish- 
ment. The basis and purpose of punishment is the 
necessity of protecting society against the sad conse- 
quences of crime, either by moral reclamation of the 
criminal or by his separation from society ; punish- 
ment is not to satisfy vengeance. K 

“>, Incriminology it is not sufficient to study the 
fact of crime ; the criminal himself must be considered; 
it becomes necessary to define the causes which pro- 
duce crime, to study the sphere of action ‘ 
of the criminal as well as measures for 
the safety of society against his acts. 
Criminology does not study the crimi- 
nal in the abstract and speculate over 
his guilt or responsibility ; but it an- 
alyzes him according to results purely ; 
scientific, and with the aid of exact methods which 
apply equally to the investigation of other phenom- 
ena. 

“3. In crime the results of two factors are seen re- 
ciprocally reacting: first, the individual peculiarities 
from the nature of the criminal or his psycho-physical 
organization, then the peculiarities of external influ- 
ences, as climate, nature of country, and social sur- 
roundings. 

“4. Relying upon exact results, criminology reveals 
the criminal as an organization more or less unfor- 
tunate, vicious, impoverished, ill-balanced, defective, 
and so not adapted to struggle with surrounding con- 
ditions, and consequently incapable of maintaining 
this struggle in legally established ways. This defect 
of adaptation for the majority is not absolute, but 
varies with the conditions. 

‘“s5. The causes of crime fall into three categories: 
(a) immediate, which arise from the character of the 
criminal; (6) more remote, which are hidden in his un- 
favorable surroundings, under the influence of which 
organic peculiarities are developed into more or less 
constant criminal agents; (c) predisposing causes, 
which push these iti-ppopes Ghd eid viciously devel- 
oped organizations toward crime. 

“6. Thus basing crime upon_ scientific grounds, 
criminology has as its purpose a fundamental study of 
the actual criminal and his crimes as ordinary phe- 
nomena which it must investigate throughout their 
whole extent, from their genesis to their full growth 
and final development. Thus the phenomenon of 
crime is united with great social questions. 

“‘7. Based upon these principles, criminology logi- 
cally recognizes an absence of good sense in repressive 
measures determined zz advance as to their duration 
and specific character. Criminology, on the contrary, 
affirms the necessity of studying individual peculiari- 
ties, before cored decisions in advance. The term 
of punishment should endure so long as the causes exist 
which necessitate it; it should cease as soon as the 
causes do. 

‘“* Manouvrier, who is professor in the anthropo- 
logical school at Paris, and the well-known o ponent 
of Lombroso’s criminal type, in his paper on the com- 
parative se of criminals and normal men, did not 
find any real distinctive differences except in sur- 
rounding conditions, which modify the associations or 
combinations of habitudes and correlatively the 
anatomical confirmation. 

“Dr. Lacassagne, professor at Lyons, in discussin 
the primordial sentiments of criminals, disting wisked! 
three classes : The frontals (intellectual), the parietals 
or impulsive class, and the occipitals or the emotional 
class ; the brain is anagglomeration of instincts which 
at a given moment can have a special function, and it 
is the preponderance of one of these instincts which can 
control the whole situation ; this explains the want of 
reflection and of prudence in criminals; cerebral 
equilibrium, on the contrary, indicates virtue. The 
occipital instincts are in close relations with the vis- 
cera, and so with nutrition ; hence the importance of 
these as social factors. This indicates that in the future 
it may be necessary to found the theory of criminality 
upon cerebral function. 


Various 
Views. 
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“One of the most important papers in the Congress 
was that on “Morbid Criminal Possession’ my Dr. 
_Magnan, physician and superintendent of the Ste. 
i Anne Insane Asylum at Paris. Such a 

morbid possession consists generally of 


* an idea isolated and independent of the 
P Morbid ordinary course of thought ; it isa mode 
ossession. of activity in the brain, in which a word 


or image imposes itself upon the mind, 
— apart from the volition; in the normal 
state this idea or possession gives no special uneasiness, 
_ but in abnormal personsit can producea painful agony 
and become irresistible. Inthe normal state the pos- 
session 1s transitory and generally easy to repress, and 
does not involve the other intellectual operations. 
But in an abnormal or diseased subject the individual 
_ can be irresistibly pushed to acts which he consciously 
disapproves of. Owing to a want of knowledge of 
‘such states, judicial and medical errors have not been 
infrequent. Thus a person pushed by the possession 
_ofthe irresistible idea to murder (generally a cher- 
ished friend), altho horrified by the thought, commits 
the act. One of Magnan’s patients, when having a 
premonitionof the impulsion coming on, would shut 
herself up in a room until relieved. ee 
_ ‘According to Dr. Ladame, professor at Geneva, an 
individual possessed with the idea of murder belongs 
tothe group of hereditary mental degenerates; such 
individuals arerare. If it be admitted that this mor- 
bid possession is frequent, on the other hand it rarely 
pushes to homicide, but is turned toward the indi- 
vidual himself, resulting in suicide. Dr. Ladame 
maintains that heredity is the main predisposing cause, 
but an occasional cause is also necessary, and this is 
principally in the publication of details in great crimes. 
An acquired predisposition is due to alcoholism. It is 
necessary to distinguish between insane murderers 
and those pushed to murder by morbid possessions. 
The latter belong tothe large category of those affected 
by hereditary insanity, as dipsomania, kleptomania, 
etc. The ssion of the idea of murder is spo- 
radic, but is more frequently found under the form 
of a moral — resulting from the widespread 
knowledge of great crimes and from capital execu- 
tions. 

**No question stirred up more discussion than crim- 
inal suggestion. While distinguished men were 
frankly agnostic as to conclusions of their colleagues, 
yet it may be said that those who have made the most 
experiments on both normal and abnormal subjects 
2re convinced that criminal suggestion and hypnotism 
can be produced experimentally, and actually do occur 
in society. 

“Dr. Voisin, physician at La Salpétriére, who is es- 

pecially qualified to speak in regard to hypnotism, es- 
pecially as to its therapeutical value, maintained that 
criminal suggestability in the waking or hypnotic 
state is intimately connected with debility or mental 
degeneracy of the individual to whom the suggestion 
is given. Phere is a small number capable of commit- 
ting criminal acts upon the example of degenerated 
impulsive individuals. The penal responsibility of an 
individual having committed a crime under the influ- 
ence of hypnotic suggestion should be declared null, 
conforming to the French al code (article 64), which 
says: ‘There is neither crime nor misdemeanor, if the 
accused was in a state of dementia at the time of the 
act, orif he has been constrained by a force which he 
could not resist.’ As to its therapeutical value, hypno- 
tism in the hands of a physician can give admirable 
results. It can also save from crime and from the 
condemnation of the innocent, as well as from dis- 
ease. ; 
“Dr. Bérillon, editor of the Revue del Hypnotisme, 
as a result of his own investigations and experiments 
in criminal suggestion, believes he is justified in con- 
cluding that certain individuals present in the waking 
state such a suggestibility that it would be possible to 
make them execute automatically and unconsciously, 
when under the influence of verbal suggestion, mis- 
demeanors or crimes. If it isshown that the accused 
acted under such suggestions, he should not be held 
responsible. On the other hand, authors of criminal 
suggestions should be held guilty in the same way as 
those who by abuse of authority or power or by 
machinations provoke the accomplishment of a crime 
or misdemeanor, or simply give instructions to com- 
mit it (French penal code, article 60). 

“Neither Professor Benedikt, of Vienna, nor Profes- 
sor Mendel, of Berlin, believe in the existence of crime 
by suggestion. Dr. Masoin, professor at Louvain, 
answered that negations cannot prevail in the pres- 
‘ence of facts. Voisin insisted again on his opinion, 
since by hypnotism he had saved from condemnation 
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a woman, to whomacrime had been suggested. Dr. 
Houzé, professor of anthropology at Brussels, be- 
lieved that hysteria could be cured by hypnotism, and 
that certainly it could be ameliorated; he believed 
also in the reality of criminal suggestion. 

“Judge Tarde, of Sarlat, in France, well known as 
the author of 7he Laws of Jmitation and of Social and 
Penal Philosophy, gave with his usual pang art aed a 
a curious and paradoxical discourse on the Crzmes of 
Crowds. Morally and intellectually men in throngs 
are less valuable than in detail, that is, social collec- 
tivity, espeeially when it takes the form of a crowd, 
is morally inferior to the average individual in the 
crowd; thus a nation is not as moral as its normal 
‘citizen’ type; the public are not as moral as the in- 
dividuals which compose it. The collective spirit, 
which we call parliament or congress, is not equal in 
rapid or sure power of functioning, or in profoundness 
or amplitude of deliberation, to the spirit of the most 
mediocre of its members, whence the proverb: Sema- 
tores bonivict, senatus autem mala bestia. Even a lib- 
eral sect will become intolerant and despotic; a 
crowd still more so; in both cases despotism in any 
event is much more intolerant and despotic than 
among a majority of the members. Why? Because 
the contiguity and concentration of opinions are mold- 
ed into conviction and faith, which became fanatical ; 
that which was a simple desire in the individual be- 
comes a passion in the crowd. The crowd is a retro- 
grade social organism; no matter how perfect, it is 
passionate, not rational. The more collective a crime 
the less it is punished. The best police force cannot 
suppress the brutality of the crowd, unless the press 
cease to publish that which produces excitation to 
crime or misdemeanor. The jury will not punish such 
crimes, especially when they have a political color. 
Thus the necessity of an exclusive criminal magistra- 
ture is shown. he punishment should be, above all, 
as an example. The individual should be punished in 
the measure that his impunity is dangerous. P 

“Dr. Coutagne, medical expert at Lyons, in his paper 
on the influence of the profession on criminality, ad- 
vocated the increase of penalty where the nature of 
the profession aggravates the crime, as in the case of 
abortion by physicians. Following the principle of 
social necessity, the penalties for the use of injurious 
substances in food, defamation of character by journal- 
ists, etc., should be increased. 

“The respective importance of anthropological and 
social elements in the determination of penalty was 
considered by Dr. Gauckler; he showed that the essen- 
tial function of criminal law is to prevent crime by in- 
timidation, and that this function is conditioned ex- 
clusively by social elements; a secondary function is 
to be assured as to the ‘innocuity’ of a first offender, 
and also in some degree to repair the prejudice from 
which a victim suffers. 

“Professor Von Liszt, of the University of Halle, in 
considering the applications of criminal anthropology, 
said that the most important one is subordination to 
criminal sociology. The profound difference between 
criminals by nature and by occasion is a result that 
can be immediately applied to legisla- 


tion, Among the delinquents es nature 

are found a large number of degen- (Criminal 
erated individualsespecially marked by go¢jo]o 
heredity. Punition must seek to com- BY: 
bat and ameliorate the criminal by de- 


generacy ; if the criminal is young, the : 
most preferable measures are those of education. 
Whether the criminal is incurable or not, society must 
be protected against him and he must be protected 
against himself. 

“Professor Benedikt submitted the following resolu- 
tion, that anthropological and biological studies are in- 
dispensable tor the placing of penal legislation upon 
solid foundations. 

“Professor Van Hamel, of Amsterdam, in his report 
on measures applicable to the incorrigible, concluded 
that the principal indication of incorrigibility is recid- 
ivation; against recidivists penalty should assume the 
character of social defense, on account of the danger ; 
there should be indeterminate detention for the in- 
corrigible; there should be periodic deliberations as 
to stich cases, and a large latitude left to competent 
authority, which should be judiciary. d 

“In treating of the same question, Professor Alimena 
held to the idea of long and increased imprisonment 
proportionate to the number of crimes; and for those 
Euilty of small misdemeanors, especially with recid- 
ivists, an abolition of short terms of punishment, and a 
substitution of obligatory labor in special institutions, 
in companies for work and in interior colonization. 
There should be perpetual relegation or deportation 
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for criminals who have passed the maximum of re- 

idivation. A F 
eiestector Thiry, of Liége, held to the word incorti- 
gible in the relative sense ; for him the basis of incorri- 
gibility is the permanent moral influence to which the 
individual succumbs; he did not believe in perpetual, 
but in indeterminate, detention; there was also no 
necessity for judiciary intervention to prolong or in- 
terfere with the detention, as administrative responsi- 
bility and the supervision already in use were suffi- 
cient to prevent arbitrary action. ; ; 

“Dr, Maus formulated his conclusions as follows: 
The measures to be taken in regard to hardened re- 
cidivists should be, first, those that are best known ; 

to send into the prison asylums those 
whose recidivation sa be Lae! a 
idivi cause; to increase considera andina 
cas gradual manner the duration of the pun- 
ishment until it becomes perpetual for 
the serious crimes; finally to render repression more 
subjective by applying it with a view to reforma- 
tion, according to the state of the criminal and the 
nature of the crime. Such a difficult task requires 
not only specialists with experience and knowledge of 
insanity, but perhaps it cannot be accomplished with- 
out the aid of sincere devotion and sacrifice. Preven- 
tion also plays a réle in combatting the social causes of 
recidivation, as degeneracy, alcoholism, prostitution, 
misery, etc. ; these factors render vain in great part the 
efforts of the penitentiary, producing more recidivists 
than the penitentiary can correct. 

“Professor Prins, of Brussels, who is the general in- 
spector of prisons, placed the indeterminate sentence 
under two heads: delinquency for misery and for de- 
generacy ; but in regard to repression proper, he saw 
great practical difficulties for those who are incorrigi- 
ble and criminal by passion. As to the liberation of 
the incorrigible, relatively speaking, the appreciation 
of a judge or administrator is not sufficient guarantee. 
The solution of the question of the incorrigible lies in 
a progressive aggravation of punishment; and it is 
especially necessary to renounce prison luxury. 

‘Dr. Paul Garnier, chief physician of the ‘ Préfecture 
de Police’ of Paris, in considering the necessity of a 
psycho-moral examination of certain accused persons 
as a duty of the court, said, if it is deemed excessive to 
ask judicial authorities to organize a medical inspec- 
tion for the accused—which does not take the place of 
the medico-legal expert, but designates to him the 
cases to be snquited into—it is nevertheless a necessity 
in presence of frequent judicial errors. A magistrate 
intrusted with so delicate a mission as to decide 
whether a medico-legal expert is needed should at 
least possess certain indispensable notions of a scientific 
order to make such decision. If the judge orders ex-- 
perts, he should be able to judge of their utility and to 
control the results through special knowledge; but 
such pocal knowledge necessary for the interpreta- 
tion of scientific facts is outside the domain of a mag- 
istrate, however brilliant and judicious he may be.” 


As to the principles of the science, different 
schools would, of course, state them differently. 
Dr. MacDonald, in his report, states them thus : 


“The relation of criminality to the other forms of 
VL age and abnormal humanity is one of degree. 

f we represent the highest degree, as crime, by A&, 
A®, say, would stand for insane criminality, and A‘ for 
alcoholism, perhaps, A* for pauperism, A? for those 
weak forms of humanity that charity treats more 
especially, and A for the idea of wrong in general, par- 
ticularly in its lightest forms. Thus, crime is the most 
exaggerated form of wrong; but these forms are all 
one in essence. A drop of water is as much water as 
is an ocean, 

“Tt is difficult to draw a distinct line between these 
different forms of wrong. ‘This will become evident 
from the fact that they are dovetailed one into the 
other. Thus, when cross-questioning criminals, one 
often feels that not only are their minds weak and 
wavering, but that they border close on insanity. The 
same feeling arises after an examination of confirmed 
paupers. Here alcoholism is one of the main causes ; 
the individual, on account of his intemperate habits, 
finds difficulty in obtaining employment, and this 
forced idleness gradually, from repetition, develops 
into a confirmed habit. Pauperism may be, in some 
cases, hereditary, but it is too often overlooked that 
the children of paupers can acquire all such habits from 
their parents, and so it can be carried from one gen- 
eration to another, without resorting to heredity as a 
cause, which is too eften a name to cover up our igno- 
rance of all the early conditions, The extent to which 
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holism is involved in all forms of humanitarian 
ouolcer is well known; it is often indirectly as well 
as directly the cause of leading the young into crime ; 
the intemperate father makes himself a pest in his own 
home ; the children remain out all night through fear ; 
this habit leads to running away for a longer time. 
Altho not thieves, the children are compelled to 
steal or to beg, in order to live; and thus many be- 
come confirmed criminals or paupers, or both. _ The 
great evil about alcoholism is that it too often injures 
those around, who are of much more value than the 
alcoholic himself. It makes itself felt indirectly and 
directly in our hospitals, insane asylums, orphan asy- 
lums, and charitable institutionsin general. However 
low the trade of the prostitute may be, alcohol is her 

reatest physical enemy. 

en AS es indicated, aceie of the lesser degrees of ab- 
normai and pathological humanity may be considered 
under the head of charitological. These are represent- 
ed by the different kinds of benevolent institutions, 
such as asylums for the insane and feeble-minded, for 
the inebriate ; hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, for the aged and orphans, etc. ; and institutions 
for defectives of whatever nature. i 

“It is evident, however, that the term charitological 
may not only be applied to what is pathological or at- 
normal, but also to that which is physiological or nor- 
mal. Thus it can refer to institutions of quite a differ- 
ent order, but yet none the less charitable in nature. 
We refer, of course, to educational institutions, the 
majority of which are a gift to the public, and espe- 
cially to those who attend them. It is obvious enough 
that every student is, in some measure, a charity stu- 
dent from the well-known fact that the tuition money 
in most cases pays a very small part of the expenses. 

“Now, no distinct line can be drawn between penal 
and reformatory institutions, and between reform- 
atory and educational institutions ; it is, again, a ques- 
tion of degree. But, in saying this, it is not meant that 
difference in degree is of little consequence. On the 
contrary, it is very important to distinguish between 
penal, reformatory, and educational for practical rea- 
sons, as in the classification of prisoners, not all of 
whom are criminals. Ina sense, all education should 
be reformatory. 

“But, it may be asked, where can a subject end? It 
goes without saying that divisions are more or less 
arbitrary, if we are seeking reality, for things are to- 
gether, and the more we look into the 
world the more we find it to be an or- 
ganic mechanism of absolute relativity. Principles. 
Most human beings who are abnormal 
or defective in any way are much more 
alike than unlike normal individuals; 
and hence, in the thorough study of any single individ- 
ual (microcosmic mechanism), distinct lines are more 
for convenience. ‘Thus the difficulties of distinguish- 
ing between health and disease, sanity and insanity, 
vegetable and animal, arefamiliar. Whatever may be 
said from the educational point of view about abnor- 
mal cases is generally true, with few modifications, of 
the normal. Education and pedagogy are thus to be 
included to some extent in a comprehensive charito- 
logical system. 

“ But altho the distinct separation of one wrong from 
another is not easy, yet the decision as to the highest 
form of wrong may not be so difficult. This form con- 
sists, without doubt, in the act of depriving another of 
his existence ; no act could be more radical ; the least 
that could be said of any one is that he does not exist. 
The desire for existence is the deepest instinct in na- 
ture; not Aad in the lower forms of nature, but an- 
thropologically considered, this feeling manifests it- 
self in the highest aspirations of races. In mythology, 
religion, and theology the great fact is existence here- 
after, and in philosophy it has gone so far as preexist- 
ence of the soul. Perhaps the deepest experience we 
have of non-existence is in the loss of an intimate friend, 
when we say so truly that part of our existence has 
gone from us. It is death which makes existence 

ragic. 

“Now, the degrees of wrong may be expressed ina 
general way in terms of existence; that is, in depriv- 
ing another of any of his rights we are taking from him 
some of his existence, for existence is qualitative as 
well as temporal ; that is, it includes everything that 
gives to life content. 

“Thus, in this sense, a man of 4o may have had more 
ee sbae anotees at 80, where the former’s life has 

een broader, richer in experience and thou 
more valuable to others, > ght, aud 

‘We may say in general that the existence of a per- 
son is beneficial or injurious in that degree in which it 
is beneficial or injurious to the community or human- 
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ity. This statement is based upon the truism that the 
whole is more than any of its parts. 

“The degrees of wrong, therefore, should depend 
gegen che degree of danger or injury (moral, intellectual, 
physical, or financial) which a thought, feeling, will- 

ing, or action brings to the community. 

‘This same principle should be applied to degrees of 
exaggerated wrong or crime. 

“But it may be said, should not the degree of free- 
dom or of personal guilt be the main basis for the 
punishment of the criminal? The force of this objec- 
tion is evident; historically, the idea of freedom has 
been the basis of criminal law ; it has also been sanc- 
tioned by the experience of the race; and altho no 
claim is made of carrying it into practice without seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of strict justice (difficulties 
inevitable to any system), yet it has not only been an 
invaluable service, but a necessity to humanity. This 

- is not only true on criminal lines, but this idea has been 
the conscious basis of our highest moral ideas. 

“But at the same time it must be admitted that the ex- 
aggeration of the idea of freedom has been one of the 
main causes of vengeance, which has left its traces in 
blood, fire, martyrdom, and dungeon ; and tho at pres- 
ent vengeance seldom takes such extreme forms, yet 
it is far from extinct. On moral and on biblical 
grounds, as far as human beings are concerned, ven- 
geance can find little support ; an example of its im- 
practicability is the fact that some of the best prison 
wardens never punish a man until some time after the 
offense, so that there may be no feeling on the part of 
either that it is an expression of vengeance. The of- 
fender is generally reasoned with kindly, but firmly, 
and told that he must be punished, otherwise the good 
discipline of the prison could not be maintained, which 
means that he is punished forthe good of others. With 
few exceptions, a revengeful tone of manner toward 
the prisoner (the same is true outside of prison) always 
does harm, for it stirs up similar feelings in the pris- 
oner, which are often the cause of his bad behaviorand 
crime, and need no development. Kindness with firm- 
mess is the desirable combination. Vengeance pro- 
duces vengeance. 

“ But, taking the deterministic view of the world, the 
highest morality is possible. One proof is that some 
fatalists are rigidly moral. A psychological analysis 
will show that persons who are loved and esteemed are 
those whose very nature is to do good—that is, they 
would not and could not see a fellow-being suffer ; 
that is, from the necessity of their nature, they were 
from infancy of a kind disposition. We admire the 
sturdy nature who, by long struggle, has reached the 
moral goal; but we cannot love him always. He is 
not always of a kind disposition ; this is nota necessity 
of his nature. As the expression goes, ‘There are 
very good people with whom the Lord Himself could 
not live.’ 

“Ts it not the spontaneity of a kind act that gives it 
its beauty, where there is no calculating, no reasoning, 
no weighing in the balance, no choice? The grace of 
morality is in its naturalness. But go still further. 
Do we like a good apple more and a bad apple less be- 
cause they are necessarily good or bad? And if wead- 
mitted that every thought, feeling, willing, and acting 
of men were as necessary as the law of gravity, would 
we like honest men less and liars more? rue, we 
might at first modify our estimation.of some men, but 
it would be in the direction of better feeling toward 
all men. aie 

“But, whatever one’s personal convictions may be, 
questions of the freedom of the will and the like must 
be set aside, not because they are not important, but 

simply because enough is not known re- 
garding the exact conditions (psycho- 


3 logical and physiological) under which 
ep = we actand think. If we were obliged to 
prison- ithhold action in the case of any crim- 
ment, inal for the reason that we did not 


know whether the will is free or not 
(allowing for all misconceptions as to this 
whole question), the community would be wholly un- 
protected. Ifa tiger were loose in the streets, the first 
uestion would not be whether he was gary or not. 
We should imprison the criminal, first of all, because 
he ts dangerous to the communtty. ae 
“But if it be asked, how there can be responsibility 
without freedom? the answer is that there is at least 
the feeling of responsibility in cases where there is 
little or no freedom; that is, there is sometimes no 
proportion between the feeling of responsibility 


and the amount of responsibility afterward shown. 
The main difficulty, however, is that in our present 
state of knowledge it is A eur apee to know whether 
this very feeling of responsi 


ility or of freedom is not 
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itself necessarily caused either psychologically or 
physiologically or both, If we admit that we are 
compelled to believe we are free (as some indeter- 
minists seem to claim), we deny freedom in this very 
statement. Another obvious and practical ground for 
our ignorance as to this point is the fact that, altho 
for generations the best and greatest minds have not 
failed to give it their attention, yet up to the present 
time the question remains sub Judice. If we carried 
out practically the theory of freedom, we should have > 
to punish some of the greatest criminals the least, 
since, from their coarse organization and lack of moral 
sense, their responsibility would be very small. 

“There is no objection to speaking of freedom in the 
sense that a man as an individual may be free in re- 
gard to his surroundings and can influence those 
around him, as is the case in strong characters which 
can be independent of their outward environment, and 
so act freely. But to say that within the man himself, 
within his character or personality (body and mind), 
there is freedom, is going entirely hevana our knowl- 
edge, for there is little or nothing demonstrated con- 
cerning the workings or relations of brain and mind. 

“Dr. Paul Carus well expresses a similar idea when 
he says: ‘A free man, let us say an artist, full of an 
idea, executes his work without any compulsion ; he 
works of his own free will. His actions are deter- 
mined by a motive of his own, not by foreign pressure. 
Therefore, we call him free.’ 

“A scientific ethics must regard the question of 
freedom as an unsettled problem. Any ethics would 
be unethical in taking as one of its bases so debatable 
a question. 

“Our general, sociological, ethical principle (as 
above stated) is that the tdea of wrong depends upon 
the moral, intellectual, physical, and financial danger 
or injury which a thought, feeling, willing, or acting 
brings to humanity. 

“But, accepting this principle, the important ques- 
tion is, just what are these thoughts, feelings, wiilings, 
and actions, and by what method are they to be de- 
termined? The first part of this question, on account 
of the narrow and limited knowledge at present in 
those lines, can be answered only very imperfectly, if 
atall. Asto the method, that of science seems to us 
the only one that can eventually be satisfactory. By 
the application of the scientific method is meant that 
all facts, especially psychological (sociological, his- 
torical, etc.), physiological, and pathological, must 
form the basis of investigation. Psychological facts 
that can be scientifically determined, as affecting hu- 
manity, beneficially or not, are comparatively few in 
number. Physiologically, more facts can be deter- 
mined as totheireffecton humanity. But it is preemi- 
nently in the field of pathology that definite scientific 
results can be acquired. Astothe difficulty of inves- 
tigating psycho-ethical effects, it may be said physio- 
logical psychology and Bey oho: iy ice have not as yet 
furnished a sufficient number of scientific facts. 

“By the scientific application of chemistry, clinical 
and experimental medicine, with vivisection, to physi- 
ology, many truths of ethical importance to humanity 
are made known. But there is much here to be de- 
sired ; for example, what is said about questions of 
diet and ways of living in general is scientifically far 
from satisfactory. The development of pathology in 
medicine has been without precedent. Its direct eth- 
ical value to humanity is already very great ; but the 
outlook into the future is still greater. It is only nec- 
essary to mention the discovery of the cholera and 
tuberculosis germs (a conditio sine qua non of their 

revention). Immunity in the case of the latter would 
Be one of the greatest benefactions yet known to the 
race. Medicine can be said to be the study of the fu- 
ture, especially in the scientific and prophylactic 
sense. It is to experimental medicine that scientific 
ethics will look for many of its basal facts. 

“In emphasizing the scientific method as the most 
important it is not intended to exclude others. The 
a prioré method has been of inestimable value to philos- 
ophy, ethics, and theology, and to science itself in the 
forming of hypotheses and theories, which are often 
necessary anticipations of truth, to be verified after- 
ward. The a grior7 method is related tothe a posterior 
method as the sails to the ballast of the boat: the 
more philosophy, the better, provided there are a suf- 
ficent number of facts; otherwise there is danger of 
upsetting the craft. : 

“The present office of ethics is, as far as the facts 
will allow, to suggest methods of conduct to follow 
and ideals to hold that will bring humanity into a more 
moral, physiological, and normal state, enabling each 
individual to live more in harmony with nature’s laws. 
Such an applied ethics must study especially the 
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phenomena manifested in the different forms of patho- 
logical humanity and draw its conclusions from the 
facts just gathered. ; 

“But there are many scientists who look with sus- 
picion upon the introduction of philosophical thought 
and methods into their field. We may call them pure 
scientists ; that is to say, those who believe that the 

term scientific truth should be applied 
only to that form of truth which can be 
Responsibil- directly verified by facts accessible to 
it ll. Yet from this point of view the ar- 
ibys rangement, classification, formation of 
hypotheses and theories, or philosophi- 
cal conclusions are not necessarily ille- 
Bre: PROViOE those processes are clearly distin- 
guished from each other and rigidly separated from 
the facts. Perhaps the study which, more than all 
others, will contribute toward a scientific ethics is 
criminology, the subject-matter of which touches the 
popular mind very closely, owing, ina great measure, 
to the influence of the press; and tho this has its 
dangers, yet it is the duty of this, as of every science, 
to make its principles and conclusions as clear as pos- 
sible to the public, since in the end such questions 
vitally concern them. 

‘“‘Crime can be said, in a certain sense, to be nature’s 
experiment on humanity. If a nerve of a normal or- 
ganism is cut, the organs in which irregularities are 
produced are those which the nerve controls. In this 
way the office of a nerve in the normal state may be 
discovered. The criminal is, so to speak, the severed 
nerve of society, and the study of him is a practical 
way (tho indirect) of studying normal men. And 
since the criminalis seven eighthslike other men, such 
astudy is, in addition, a direct inquiry into normal 
humanity. 

“The relation also of criminology to society and to 
sociological questions is already intimate, and may in 
the future become closer. Just what crime is at pres- 
ent depends more upon time, location, race, country, 
nationality, and even the State in which one resides. 
But notwithstanding the extreme relativity of the 
idea of crime, there are some things in our present so- 
cial life that are questionable. A young girl of inde- 

endence, but near poverty, tries to earn her own liv- 
ing at $3 a week, and if, having natural desires for a 
few comforts and some taste for her personal appear- 
ance, she finally, through pressure, oversteps the 
bound, society, which permits this condition of things, 
immediately ostracizes her. It borders on criminality 
that a widow works 15 hours a day in a room in 
which she lives, making trousers at ro cents a pair, out 
of which she and her family must live, until they 
eodually run down toward death from want of suf- 

cient nutrition, fresh air, and any comfort. It is 
criminally questionable to leave stoves in cars, so that 
if the peseone ot is not seriously injured, but only 
wedged in, he will have the additional chances of 
burning to death. It has been a general truth, and in 
some cases is still, that so many persons must perish 
by fire before private individuals will furnish fire es- 
capes to protect their own patrons. It is a fact that 
Over 5000 persons are killed yearly inthe United States 
at railroad grade crossings, most of whose lives could 
have been spared had either the road or the railroad 
passed either one over the other. But it is said that 
such improvements would involve an enormous ex- 
pense; that is practically to admit that the extra 
money required is of more consequence than the 5000 
human lives. And yet, strange as it may seem, if a 
brutal] murderer is to lose his life, and there is the 
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least doubt as to his premeditation, a large part of the 
community is often aroused into moral excitement, if 
not indignation, while the innocently murdered rail- 
road passenger excites little more than a murmur. 
“There is, perhaps, no subject upon which the pub- 
lic conscience is more tender than the treatment of the 


criminal. ; ae 

“Psychologically, the explanation is simple, for the 
public have been educated gradually to feel the mis- 
fortune and sufferings of the criminal; it is also easier 
to realize, since the thought is confined generally to 
one personality at a time.” 


II. Causes oF CRIME. 


Writers, of course, vary very considerably in 
their opinions as to the causes of crime. : 

At the Birmingham meeting of the (English) 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, held in 1868, the Rev. H. S. Elliot 
gave the following table as to the causes of 
crime, which he had compiled out of personal 
observation : 


Bad compatiy i..2..02 2 2Sieae ded whee ee aera soee 35% 
Drink 20.0 cesedeeecen sasewacsvemeinan sacs! aww ae oo ss OG 


POVELECY aos caniieeus canes wai'd wana oie A Palmecele ett aide helena 52 
Opportintty. 20.0 3s .ales  ieiatewceence ere ere esatea naj 
ant of principle wear aa 67 
WP GITIPET, Secesain| Se smease sees - "96 
Fmmiorality:. £07 <2 Massa alnaw sul dew eleeen ccna meee 39 
Wrartttoniess dor0s 5.62 iia oie saunesade uveeadeenmanes 
Encapacity-..5062 . detain sewn, de tae so tive oleae ae hem 
OEDEr CAUSES: Jo. ce Se ania coewe io cua cu eraiees wate eeteene 102 


Potalicsces -ce.c So ohh os oc bo Webweewied eis weccise eee cured *, 1,000 


Mr. L. G. Rylands says, in his Crzme and 
zts Causes, from which we quote the above 
table (p. 46): 

“To sum up, the active causes of all kinds 
are these: Defective training, or total absence 
of any; immoral associates and bad example 
in prison as well as out of it; drink, idleness, 
and the hereditary transmission of evil tenden- 
cies. These causes, however, frequently over- 
lap, and one is often found to be the effect of 
another ; the only perfectly simple and abso- 
lutely final division is into two mains heads: 
Heredity and Environment.”’ 

Considering the separate items here men- 
tioned, various writers have emphasized vari- 
ous causes. In his Prisoners and Paupers, 
Mr. H. M. Boies, member of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Public Charities, emphasizes the causes 
of evil surroundings and intemperance. He 
says that intemperance causes more than 75 per 
cent. of the crimes committed, while our cities 
furnish go per cent. of our criminals, and in sup- 
port of which statement he presents the follow- 
ing table : 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION AND CRIMINALS IN CERTAIN STATES.* 


Massachusetts........ 
District of Columbia 


z Percentage of 
Number Urban Popu- | One Criminal Total 
: of Cities. lation to to Every Criminals. 
Total. 
345 27.6 786.5 79,6 
2 7.6 1605. be 
6 17.1 To3I. 641 
4 24.7 1137-5 33% 
33 39-1 929. 51659 
10 41.8 454+ 1,641 
15 Sr. 489. 2,948 
4 57.6 556. 621 
32 57:8 455° 13,159 
37 66. 703. 3,182 
I 100, 548, 379 
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He shows the same by the following as to 
Pennsylvania : 


“The county of Allegheny, where are the cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, with a joint population of 
3431440 Out Of 551,959 in the county, largely made up by 
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mining and manufacturing towns, supplies 2023 of the 
criminal population uf the same date, or one in 272.7 of 
its population. ‘This is nearly three times the average 
of the State. Philadelphia furnishes about seven and 
a half times, and Allegheny nearly nine times as many 
criminals as the average of the rural counties. 

“A similar condition exists in regard to pauperism.” 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM BY RURAL AND URBAN ; 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA.* SNe ee ee 


State of | County of County of Rural 
Pennsylvania.| Philadelphia. | Allegheny. Counties. 
5,258,041 1,046,964 551,959 1,673,556 
9,026 2,877 719 24075 
20,858 16,913 592 5,265 
4,826 1,406 352 2,427 
606 108 86 159 

800 go It 53 

74 12 5 Sif 

561 75 31 2gt 

3.301 2,271 55t 3° 

183 07 23 19 
40,052 235752 25347 10,342 
759 2.268 +425 -618 


* Collated from the Regort of the Board of Public Charities for 1890. 


City life, with its crowded slums and tene- 
ments, he considers one great cause of crime. 
He says: 


“Humanity crowded into cities divides itself into 
three distinct strata in their extreme divergence, altho 
so gradually merging together as to leave no positive 
line of demarcation between them. At the top of the 
social scale is the wealthy class, able to live without 
labor, and to indulge iteelt in the gratification of most 
of its desires. Next below is the middleclass of work- 
ers, living in comfort without extreme luxury. At 
the bottom all the rest, the largest number of all; 
hustled and swirled in the fierce currents of life hither 
and thither ; packed and crowded into such tenements 
as are left to them ; mostly unable to procure or inca- 
pable of enjoying any but the baser sensual pleas- 
ures ; mixed indiscriminately in their habitations, and 
everywhere with the most vicious of mankind, with 
everything to witha ye and but little to improve them. 

“The influences of city life upon these three classes 
are different in nature and degree. The two upper 
are extensively reached by the conservative and ele- 
vating privileges of intellectual and religious culture 
and stimulation ; the lower but slightly. Wealth and 
the power it confers tend to engender in the highest 
stratum a sense of independence of, and superiority 
over, the rules and regulations of human and divine 
law. Selfishness and indulgence weaken the moral 
sense and physical powers; the incessant pursuit of 
pleasure by individuals disturbs and disrupts family 
telations; domestic enjoyment is abandoned for the 
more exciting attractions of ‘society,’ and the family 
home becomes but little better than a hotel to slee 
and eat in when not otherwise engaged. 
As a consequence, marriage tends to 
become simply an arrangement of con- 
venience like the home; children are 
committed to the training of hired 
nurses and tutors ; parental responsibilities are ignored 
or neglected, and one by one the members of the 
highest class sink out of it, by loss of health, char- 
acter, or wealth, and it makes its contribution to 
criminality or pauperism in due time from those 
ruined init. The display of luxury and splendor by 
the wealthy also, doubtless, excites ambitions and de- 
sires among those who are unable to gratify them 
honestly, which leads to dishonesty and crime. The 
inability of many of the young who are in association 
with the wealthy to maintain the expense of a family 
in a style to which they are accustomed operates to 
discourage matrimony, and conduces to licentious- 
ness and the increase of prostitution. It is commonly 
understood that social morals and religion are at their 
towest ebb in the upper and nether strata of society 
the world over. . 

“The great intervening mass of citizens which con- 
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stitute the social leaven, ordained to save the whole 
lump, are exposed to grave dangers of a different 
nature in city life. They are subjected to tempta- 
tions of the most attractive and insidious kinds. 
Vice clothes itself in its most alluring vesture in great 
cities. The most capable and skilful of the vicious 
and immoral naturally seek and find here their most 
fruitful field of operation, as well as opportunity to 
hide themselves amid the thronging thousands. or- 

eous saloons for gambling, drinking, and prostitution 
invite the unwary on all sides. Traps for the innocent 
are baited with every kind of ‘entertainment ;’ names 
are invented to clothe wrong-doing in the garments of 
respectability, and the constant, necessary familiarity 
with the various forms of vice which abound leads 
the unwary first to-‘endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
The density of population affords also opportunity for 
secret indulgence in sinful practices, without attract- 
ing attention. People live for years in houses whose 
doorsteps are only separated by an iron railing with- 
out knowing one another. Thousands spend their 
lives in ‘flats,’ with other families above and below 
them, others in hotels and boarding-houses. The hus- 
band and father is absent regularly every day at his 
business, the home deserted; Sunday, being the only 
day when the whole family is together, becomes a day 
of enjoyment and recreation ; religion wanes and dies, 
and its restraints and elevating influences disappear. 

“ Worse than all, the children are compelled to play 
in the streets, and to associate with all they meet 
there; to learn all the evil known by the worst. Here 
they become familiar with every form 
of evil and sin. The curbstones and 
doorsteps of the respectable resident Child Life. 
portion of large cities, crowded with 
children on a pleasant evening, are often 
a painful sight to a philanthropist. Girls and boys of 
A Pe and kinds, sporting promiscuously of neces- 
sity where every foul nighthawk seeks its prey, lose 
the lovely innocence of childhood before they reach 
their teens, and each generation of city growth takes a 
lower level in purity and morals asits average than the 
preceding. Parents, too, absorbed in the urgent com- 
petitions and activities of business and pleasure, be- 
come more and more prone to delegate the nurture 
and admonition of their children to the day-school and 
Sunday-school teacher—often to omit the latter en- 
tirely. Family training and duties grow lax as com- 
munal social requirements increase. As the divinely 
‘instituted responsibilities are ignored, the conserva- 
tive and elevating influence of domestic life declines ; 
so the community takes the place of the family. 

“Tt is a threatening and dangerous change which 
substitutes public pleasures for private enjoyments, 
ora public for a private life in society, obliterating 
the home from the consciousness and recollections of 
a people. 

‘An inordinate eagerness to accumulate wealth is 
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inflamed in the ranks of the successful; a speculative 
spirit akin to gambling depraves honest business... . 
“Tf the life of the upper classes of citizens conduces 
to degradation, what shall be said of the lower and 
lowest? What can be expected from the helpless and 
hopeless ; the dregs of humunity, settled, 
out of the ferment of civilization in the 
cities? Their want and misery, immo- 
rality and vice,have reached bottom, and 
can descend no farther with life. The 
shocking and deplorable condition of the ‘submerged’ 
has been forcibly portrayed by General Booth of the 
Salvation Army and other recent writers. Whole 
families (14, even, were found in one room) huddled 
in single garret or cellar rooms, to feed together on 
garbage, and sleep together on rags and straw gath- 
ered on the streets; murderers, robbers, thieves, 
worn-out drunkards, and prostitutes crowding to- 
gether in vile dens; eigen communities which 
the police scarcely dare enter after dark; filling sin- 
gle tenements with the population of a village ; whole 
precincts living in actual if not open defiance of 
the law of God and man, of decency, of health, of hon- 
esty, social welfare, morals, and religion. Their num- 
bers, constantly recruited by criminal fugitives from 
every direction, have no thought or study but to prey 
upon society, and to educate one another in the inge- 
nuities of vice. Few, feeble, and futile are the efforts 
that are made to rescue or help or save them, andeven 
these are received with a snarl like that with which 
the hunted street cur takes a morsel from the hand of 
LEV OmecN con cs 
E Amid such environments society is corrupted 
chiefly by the frightfully increasing vices of Sabbath 
desecration, intemperance, fornication, and gambling. 
To these debasing influences are to be attributed 
largely the shocking increase of pauperism and crim- 
inality from cities. These are the honor destroyers, 
the family disruptors, the youth corruptors, the 
corroders of vitality, the obliterators of morality, the 
savage enemies of religion in cities. They all assail 
classes with equal virulence and assiduity. They are 
the common enemies of Christianity and humanity, 
grown already into such proportions and power in our 
cities as tothreaten the public welfare and endanger 
the State. They have beenignored and tolerated or un- 
wisely dealt with so long, that they have acquired a 
status and strength which displaysits arrogance evenin 
the organization of the government which should sup- 
press them. They demand and often receive official 
protection, instead of police extinction. Public senti- 
ment, even, is half disposed to recognize and accept their 
presence as an inevitable necessity. Witha contempt 
bred of familiarity many question and doubt the pos- 
sibility of their control or eradication, while their 
minions and votaries, with amazing audacity, assert 
and proclaim their immunity from interference. The 
burglar, the robber, and embezzler might, with equal 
propriety, make common cause with their pals, and 
claim a right to exercise, unchallenged, their nefarious 
professions. a 
“Another prolific source of crime and pauperism 
in cities is the gambling spirit which pervades all 
classes. From speculation in real property or in the 
paper tokens of property, such as stocks 
and bonds, and social card-playing for 
Speculation, money, down through the gilded gam- 
bling saloons, glittering with an almost 
‘ regal splendor, and made attractive 
with almost every luxury of temptation to appetite; 
through the private poker-rooms of the hotels and 
liquor-saloons; through skilfully disguised lottery 
schemes; plain betting on competitions, on horse- 
races, on base-ball games ; indeed on every undecided 
event, the desire and effort to acquire the prop- 
erty of another without labor, or without the render- 
ing of a fair equivalent of value, seems to permeate 
and corrupt a constantly increasing proportion of city 
eople. The inevitable losses which befall the losing 
alf, and the hope of retrieving them where they were 
made, are the incitements to more frauds, embezzle- 
ments, misappropriations, robberies, and even thefts, 
than are the demands of actual want. . . . 
“Another modern development of urban life con- 
trary to nature and prejudicial to good morals is be- 
coming recognizable in the multiplication of ‘clubs’ 
of all kinds. Some of these are useful as midday re- 
sorts for those engaged at a distance from home. 
Others are unobjectionable when formed for the pro- 
motion of a laudable object. But when they become 
substitutes for home, and are made to satisfy the de- 
Sires and wants of young men apart by themselves, 
they deserve the condemnation and discouragement of 
every Christian, moralist, philanthropist, and patriot. 
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“The New York City Directory contains the names 
of 242 of such clubs as having sufficient prominence to 
warrant record there. Besides these, there are the 
unnumbered small coteries, unnamed or unknown be- 
yond their immediate membership, which exist in 
all parts of the city. This lead of the metropolis is 
being followed to a greater or less extent in all im- 
portant cities, and the tendency to club life appears 
to be growing. Inspired in the inception largely for 
the comfort and convenience of the unmarried young 
men abounding in the cities, Lig B pk poe: opportunity 
and temptation to indulgence of all kinds in compara- 
tive privacy, especially for convivial drinking and 
social gambling, they not only threaten the young 
there with the dangers of intemperance and gambling, 
but so ameliorate the loneliness and discomforts of 
bachelor life as to become an obstacle and hindrance 
to marriage. It is said that the sales of liquor in some 
of the most popular clubs in New York exceed those 
of any bar-room in the city.” 


It may be noted also that, according to Levas- 
seur (vol. ii., p. 455), urban population in France 
has a criminality double that of the rural popu- 
lation ; while, according to W. D. Morrison 
(Mind, vol. i., N. S., p 512), London, with less 
than one fifth of the population of England and 
Wales, furnishes one third the indictable crimes. 

Concerning intemperance as a cause of crime, 
Mr. Boies says : 


“We have attributed the abnormal increase of 
criminality and pauperism in the United States large- 
ly to an increase of intemperance. Alcoholic drink is 
estimated to be the direct or indirect cause of 75 per 
cent. of all the crimes committed, and of at least 50 
per cent. of allthe sufferings endured on account of 
poverty, in this country and among civilized nations.” 


For a contrary opinion, see Poverty, CAUSES 
OF. 
Mr. Boies enforces his statement by the fol- 
lowing quotations. 

E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
International Penitentiary Congress of Stock- 
holm, author of State of Prisons in the Civit- 
ized World, etc., testifies : 


““Intemperance is a proximate cause of a very large 
proportion of the crime committed in America. Fully 
three fourths of all the prisoners with whom I have 
personally conversed in different parts of the country 
admitted that they were addicted to an excessive use 
of alcoholic liquors. ... Ina circular letter which I 
once addressed to the wardens of all our State prisons, 
this question was put to them, among others: ‘ What 
is your opinion as to the connection of strong drink 
and crime?’ The answers were all one way. Mr. Pol- 
lard, of Vermont, did but echo the ecneral acateuae 
tho he put it more sharply than most, when he said: 
‘My opinionis that if intoxicants were totally eradi- 
cated, the Vermont State Prison would hold all the 
criminals in the United States.’ ”’* 


William Tallack, Secretary of the Howard 
Association, London, England, author of De- 
Sects of Criminal Administration, Penologt- 
cal and Preventive Principles, etc., testifies : 


“It is unquestionable that, in most countries, the 
worst sufferings inflicted upon women, children, and 
dumb animals are perpetrated under the influence of 
intoxicating drink, for this is provocative of both cruel- 
ty and lust. ... Most crimes must be and are attrib- 
utable to intemperance. ... What is the origin, in 
innumerable instances, of the wretchedness of those 
homes which it is a calamity for a child to be born 
into? It is intemperance. And what is the main 
source of that poverty which causes so many children 
to be either neglected or driven into evil courses? 
Again it is unquestionably intemperance,’’t 


_Ex-Chief-Justice Noah Davis, of the New 
York Supreme Court, testifies : 


* State of Prisons, pp. 112, 113. 
+ Penological Principles, pp. 296, 380. 
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“Among all causes of crime, intemperance stands 
out the unapproachable chief. That habits of intem- 
perance are the chief causes of crime, is the testimony 
of all judges of large experience.’”* 


Dr. Harris, of the Prison Association of New 
York, testifies : 


“ That fully 85 per cent. of all convicts give evidence 
of having in some larger degree been prepared or 
enticed to do criminal acts because of the physical and 
destructive effects upon the human organism of 
alcohol.”’+ 


The State Board of Charities of Massachu- 
setts, in their report of 1869, testify : 


“The proportion of crime traceable to this great 
vice (intemperance) must be set down, as heretofore, 
at not less than four fifths.” 


Hon. Sanford M. Green, Judge of the Su- 
preme and Circuit Courts of Michigan, testifies : 


“That it Cr eee ance) is the parent of pauperism. 
That it is the chie i ye 


cause of crime.’’t 
John C. Park, District Attorney of Suffolk 
County, Mass., testifies : 


““ While district attorney I formed the opinion (and 
it is not a mere matter of opinion, but is confirmed by 
every hour of experience since) that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the crime in the commonwealth is produced 
by intoxicating liquors.” 


Mr. Fisk, in a report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1871, testifies : 


“At the Deer Island House of Industry, Boston, 88 
per cent. of the committals were for drunkenness and 
93 per cent. of the confinements were connected with 
strong drink.” 


Charles S. ete Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities of New York, testifies : 


“ After an examination made of the inmates of the 
various poorhouses of the State in 1875, numbering 
12,614, that 84.36 per cent. of the males and 41.97 per 
cent. of the females were intemperate; and of 4047 
insane examined, 79.21 of the males had been intem- 
perate, and 21.44 per cent. of the females.” 


A few other minor causes may be mentioned. 
Mr. Forbes Winslow, Physician to the British 
Hospital, says, in his Youthful Eccentricity a 
Precursor of Crime (p. 85) : 


“The great publicity given to the minutie of atro- 
cious crimes in the public press is undoubtedly a fruit- 
ful source of crime in this and other countries. The 
evil is a great and admitted one; the remedy has yet 
to be be discovered which does not come under the 
accusation of interfering with the liberty rightly ex- 
ercised in most matters by the press. There isalways 
floating on the surface of society a numerous class of 

ersons of questionable moral sense, ripe and ready 

or any kind of vice, eager to seize hold of any excuse 
for the commission of grave offenses against person 
and property. This class is generally more or less 
affected by the publication of the minute details of 
murder, suicide, and other crimes. They tend, as it 
were, to form the type of the moral epidemic, and to 
give form and character to the criminal 
propensities. Many years ago, Esquirol, 
a leading authority in lunacy, with 
many others of the period of which I 
write, complained bitterly, even then, 
of the effect of the public press in increasing the 
amount of maniacal crimes. This was at a time when 
newspapers were comparatively scarce, but since then, 
I regret to say, the tendency for the sensational has 
been gradually but surely increasing, to the damage 
and detriment of its youthful readers, ever eager to 
gloat over the description of acrime or an execution. 
The daily reports which appear in the press as to the 


The Press. 


* Address before the National Temperance Society, 


1878. $ 
f The Relations of Drunkenness to Crime. 
+ Crime, p. 37 et Seq. 
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health, deportment, the general conduct of a notorious 
criminal, his behavior, quotations from his letters, 
scenes in prison, are surely the strongest induce- 
ments to many weak-minded persons to take the same 
means of acquiring notoriety by following in the 
steps of the criminal in question. ;. . 

“In dealing with the influence of the bar on the 
spread of crime, I allude to the impressive and elo- 
quent addresses made for the defense in some sensa- 
tional cases. 

“ The law of any land is that it allows no man’s guilt 
until it is proven, and all are entitled to such defense 
as the law allows. But, being conscious of the fact 
what a powerful incentive to crime is the love of 
notoriety! Let any one glance over the detailed, im- 
passioned speeches of those learned in the law, plead- 
ing for their client’s sake, the thrilling and soul-stir- 
ring perorations of those conscientiously pleading for 
very life, to save a fellow-creature from the gallows, 
and let him calmly consider whether to be thus spoken 
of would not be, to hundreds, a strong incentive to go 
and do likewise, in order to be thus exalted by such 
advocates at the bar.” 


Other causes for crime exist besides those of 
unhealthy city life and intemperance. Mr. Car- 
roll D. Wright, in a paper published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Says concerning the economic causes of 
crime : 


“All great social questions, on careful analysis, re- 
solve themselves, in a more or less degree, into some 
phase of what we call the labor question, and certain- 
ly the causes of crime, in a sociological sense, cannot 
be studied without considering the status of man in 
the prevailing industrial order, for among all the 
causes for criminal action, or for the existence of the 
criminal class, we find that economic conditions con- 
tribute in some degree to their existence. This, how- 
ever, is only a phase of criminology. Itis this phase 
which has been given me as a subject for discus- 
S100. oo. 

“Guizot has said that labor is a most efficient guar- 
antee against the revolutionary disposition of the 
poorer classes. He might have added that labor, 
properly remunerated, is an effective guarantee 
against the commission of crime. Certainly hunger 
leads to more crime of a petty nature, perhaps, than 
any other one cause. 

“Tn the study of economic conditions, and whatever 
bearing they may have upon crime, I can dono bet- 
ter than to repeat, as a general idea, a statement made 
some years ago by Mr. Ira Steward, of Massachusetts, 
one of the leading labor reformers in that State in his 
day. He said: ‘Starting in the labor problem from 
whatever point we may, we reach, as the ultimate 
cause of our industrial, social, moral, and material 
difficulties, the terrible fact of poverty. By eee 
we mean something more than pauperism. The lat- 
ter isa condition of entire dependence upon charity, 
while the former is a condition of want, of lack, of 
being without, tho not necessarily a condition of com- 
plete dependence.” 

“Tt isin this view that the proper understanding of 
the subject given me, in its comprehensiveness and 
the development of the principles which underlie it, 
means the consideration of the abolition of pauperism 
and the eradication of crime; and the definitions 
given by Mr. Steward carry with them all the ele- 
ments @t tdiose great special inquiries embodied in the 
very existence of our vast charitable, penal, and re- 
formatory institutions, ‘How shall poverty be abol- 
ished, and crime be eradicated?’ ‘The-discussion is a 
very old one, and neither modern professional labor 
reformers, nor philanthropists, nor criminologists, nor 
penologists have any patents upon the theme. The 
progress of the world may be read as well by statutes 
in the humanity of law, inthe existence of prisons, in 
the establishment of charitable institutions, and by 
the economic conditions which surround labor, as by 
written history ; for, as the condition of labor rises, 
pauperism and crime must fall in the general scale. 

“To say that pauperism, and crime as an attendant 
evil, follow the unemployed more mercilessly than the 
employed, would be to make a statement too simple 
in its nature to invite serious consideration. Yet the 
history and the statistics of labor and the conclusions 
resulting from their study in their relation to pauper- 
ism and crime present most interesting and valuable 
features. Criminal conditions, the evils we are con- 
sidering, have always existed, no matter what the so- 
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i tatus of men; under the most favorable 
eipl orilegst eoeier the most unfavorable conditions ; 
under liberal and under despotic government ;, in bar- 
parous and in enlightened lands; with heathenism and 
with Christianity ; under a variety of commercial sys- 
tems; and yet they are, in a philosophic sense, a re- 
buke to a people living under constitutional liberty. 

“Employment of the unemployed will not crush 

auperism and crime, even if. every able-bodied man 
in the country could be furnished with work to-mor- 
tow. Universal education will not. The realization 
of the highest hopes of the temperance and labor re- 
formers will not. The general adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion will not. But all these grand and divine 
agencies working together will reduce them to a mini- 
mum, and make that community which tolerates them 
indictable at the bar of public opinion, the most pow- 
erful tribunal known. ’ 

“Physical agencies, without all the higher elements, 
can do but little. The early history of this country 
and the history of all countries where civilization has 
made any headway teach this truth. . 

“The proposition that pauperism and crime are less 
frequent in cultured communities will not, I suppose, 
be debated. Itis true that the intelligent, skilled la- 
borer is rarely found either in a penal or a charitable 
institution ; nor is the person who has the elementary 
education sufficient to enable him to read, write, and 
make his own calculations so liable to become a charge 
as the one who has not these qualifications. I am, of 
course, aware that the full accuracy of these state- 
ments is oftentimes questioned; yet it is statistically 
true that enough of knowledge to be of value in in- 
creasing the amount and quality of work done, to give 
character, to some extent at least, to a person’s tastes 
and aspirations, is a better safeguard against the in- 
roads of crime than any code of criminal laws. I 
must, of course, consider this point asa fact, and shall 
not weary you with the oft-repeated arguments and 
the usual array of figures used to convince legislators 
that it is wise economy to foster our educational insti- 
tutions. This being conceded as to intellectual or men- 
tal acquirements, including elementary book-learning, 
how does the fact affect the matter under considera- 
tion? Simply thatthe kind of labor which requires 
the most skill on the part of the workman to perform 
astees him most perfectly against want and crime, as 
a rule. 

“This statement is fortified by such statistics as are 
available. Of 4340 convicts, at one time, in the State of 

Massachusetts, 2991, or 68 per cent., were 
returned as having no occupation. 
“The adult convicts numbered at that 
time 3971. Of these 464 were illiterate; 
and the warden of the State prison, for 
the year in question, stated that of 220 
men sentenced during that year, 147 
were without a trade or any regular means of earning 
a living. 

“In Pennsylvania, during a recent year, nearly 88 

per cent. of the penitentiary convicts had never been 
apprenticed to any trade or occupation ; and this was 
also true of 68% per cent. of the convicts sentenced to 
county jails and workhouses in the same State during 
the same year. 
_ “In Mr. Frederick Wines’ recent report on homicide 
in the United States, in 1890, it is shown that of 6958 
men, 5175, or more than 74 per cent, of the whole, were 
said to have no trade... . 

“Purthermore, it is true,»so far as the statistics 
which I have been able to consult demonstrate, that 
during periods of industrial depressions crime of al- 
most all grades is increased in volume. The difficulty 
of demonstrating this feature of my subject to any 
full extent lies in the fact that our criminal statistics 
are given for periods, and not year by year, Could we 
have annual stutements of the convictions in all our 
States, so that such statements could be consulted 
relative to economic conditions, I feel sure that we 
should find a coordination of results that would startle 
us all, We should find that the lines of crime rise and 
fall as the prosperity of the country falls and rises... . 

It is perfectly true that unsanitary conditions, and 
all conditions that work a deterioration in the health 
of Pee lead to uneconomic conditions. Bad air 
bad housing, bad drainage, lead to intemperance and 
want. It requires no argument to show that these are 

recursors of crime, Anything that brings about a 

igher rate of mortality among the children of the 
poor leads to crime, and it is perfectly deducible from 

acts thatare known that any occupation which insures 
a high rate of mortality among the children of its par- 
ticipants tends to eenditions most favorable to the 
prevalence of pauperism and crime, 
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“The displacement of labor through the application 
of improved machimery Seber ie and to the indi- 
vidual, produces a condition of want which may or may 
not be remedied by the increased labor demanded 
through invention. Society can be easily answered 
by stating the benefits which come to it through inven- 
tive genius, but it is a poor answer to the man who 
finds the means of supporting his family taken from 
him. But with the progress ot invention and the con- 
sequent elevation of labor both pauperism and crime, 
so far as society is concerned, have preemie 
decreased. This is true in more senses than one. The 
age of invention, or periods given to the development 
and practical adaptation of natural laws, raises all 
peoples to a higher intellectual level, to a more com: 
prehensive understanding of the world’s march of 

rogress. 

a But the question of the removal of poverty and the 
suppression of crime is not wholly with the working 
man; the employer has as much to learn as he, and he 
is to be holden to equal, if not greater, responsibility. 
Ignorant labor comprehends ignorant 
employer. Insomuch as the profits of 
labor are equitably shared with labor, 
insomuch is poverty lessened, and inso- 
much as poverty is lessened, insomuch 
is crime decreased. The employer should always re- 
member that if conditions become ameliorated, if life 
becomes less of a struggle, if leisure be obtained, civ- 
ilization, as a general rule, advances in the scale. If 
these conditions be reversed, if the struggle for exist- 
ence tends to occupy the whole attention of each man, 
civilization disappears in a measure,* communities be- 
come dangerous, and the people seek a revolutionary 
change, hoping by chance to secure what was not pos- 
sible by honest labor. 

“In a State in which labor had all its rights there 
would be, of course, little pauperism and little crime. 
On the other hand, the undue subjection of the labor- 
ing man must tend to make paupers and criminals, 
and entail a financial burden upon wealth which it 
would have been easier to prevent than to endure ; and 
this prevention must come in a large degree through 
educated labor. 

“Do not understand me as desiring to give the im- 
pression that I believe crime to be a necessary accom- 
paniment of our industrial system. I have labored in 
other places and at other times to prove the reverse, 
and I believe the reverse to be true. Our sober, in- 
dustrious working men and women are as free from 
vicious and criminal courses as any otherclass. What 
Iam contending for relates entirely to conditions af- 
fecting the few. The great volume of crime is found 
outside the real ranks of industry. 

“The modern system of industry has reduced the 
periods of depression from the long reaches extending 
over half a century under older systems. These peri- 
ods have been reduced to decades and half decades of 
years. The time will come when periods of depres- 
sion will occur only for the few months of a single 
year, and when this time comes the columns of the sta- 
tistics of crime will show a receding quantity. Infi- 
nitely superior as the modern system is over that which 
has passed, the iron law of wages, when enforced with 
an iron hand, keeps men in the lowest walks of life, 
often on the verge of starvation. As intelligence in- 
creases and is more generally diffused, the individual 
man wants more, has higher aspirations for himself 
and his family; but, under the iron law of wages, at 
times, all these desires and aspirations are hard to sat- 
isfy. The modern system produces mental friction ; 
a competition of mind has taken the place, in a large 
measure, of mere muscular competition, and the lag- 
gard in the industrial race may lose his mind or his 
conscience, in the latter case causing him to develop 
into the criminal. The economic condition or environ- 
ment of this particular man leads him inevitably to 


crime,” 

On the other hand, and in opposition to the 
above views, Mr. W. D. Morrison, of the (Eng- 
lish) Wandsworth Prison, in his volume Cre 
and its Causes, denies that destitution or pov- 
erty are powerful factors in producing crime. 
He says that if destitution were a prominent 
factor in producing crime, the crimes most preva- 
lent would be begging and theft. Yet, he says, 
out of the total number of cases tried in Eng- 
land and Wales during the year 1887-88, 726,698, 
aE SEL HSL PL 
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or only 8 per cent., were offenses against prop- 
erty, excluding cases of malicious damage, and 
only 7 per cent. offenses against the Vagrancy 
Acts. This makes only 15 per cent., yet he ar- 
gues that all these cases cannot be laid to des- 
titution, because his inquiries show that full 

one half of the offenders of this class had work 
when they committed the offense. Add to 
these the great bulk of juvenile offenders and 
those who steal because of a thievish disposi- 
tion, and there is only a small percentage left. 
Yet this is not all. Many offenders of this 
class are habitual criminals, professional bur- 
glars, shoplifters, etc., who are able often to 
pay counsel high fees ; these cannot be said to 
be driven to crime through destitution. As 
for vagrants, we must not forget the large class 
of habitual or professional beggars who will not 
work (see TRAmp), who are, perhaps, destitute, 
but not destitute from necessity. He says M. 
Monod, of the Ministry of the Interior in France, 
arranged with some merchants and manufac- 
turers to offer work at 4 frs. (80 cents) per day to 
any personshesentthem. Ineight months, 727 


Italy, 

France, 1879-83 

Belgium, 1876-80 <2 os 

Germany, 1882-83 me aA 

England, 1880-84 “ se 

Scotland, 1880-84 = = 
. Ireland, 1880-84 *s > 

Hungary, 1876-80 es i 

Spain, 1883-84 Pi = 


Mr. Morrison says : 


“To what conclusions do the statistics contained in 
this table point? Itis useless burdening this chapter 
with additional figures to prove that England and 
France are the two wealthiest countries in Europe. 
The wealth of England, for instance, is perhaps six 
times the wealth of Italy; but, notwithstanding this 
fact, more thefts are annually committed in England 
than in Italy. The wealth of France is enormously 
superior to the wealth of Ireland, both in quantity and 
distribution, but the population of France commits 
more offenses against property than the Irish. Spain 
is one of the poorest countries in Europe, Scotland is 
one of the richest, but side by side with this inequality 
of wealth we see that the Scotch commit, per 100,000 of 
the population, almost four times as many thefts as 
the Spaniards. With the exception of Italy it is the 
poorest countries of Europe that are the least dishon- 
est, and, according to our table, even the Italians are 
not so much addicted to offenses against property as 
the inhabitants of England. 

“‘ Perhaps the most instructive figures in these inter- 
national statistics are those relating to England and 
Ireland. The criminal statistics of the two countries 
are drawn up on very much the same principles ; the 
ordinary criminal law is very much the same, and 
there is very much the same feeling among the popu- 
lation with respect to ordinary crime ; in fact, with the 
exception of agrarian offenses, the administration of 
the law in Ireland is as effective as it is in England. 
On almost every point the similarity of the criminal 
law and its administration in the two countries almost 
amounts to identity, and a comparison of their crimi- 
nal statistics, in so far as they relate to ordinary of- 
fenses against property, reaches ahigh level of exacti- 
tude. What does such a comparison reveal? It shows 
that the Irish, with all their poverty, are not half so 
much addicted to offenses against property as the 
English, with all their wealth, andit serves to confirm 
the idea that the connection between poverty and 
theft is not so close as is generally imagined. 

“International statistics, then, as far as they go, 
point to the conclusion that it is the growth of wealth, 
rather than the reverse, which has a tendency to aug- 
ment the number of offenses against property, and 
national statistics, as far as England is concerned, ex- 
hibit a similar result. ... 

“Tf we look at crime in general, instead of that par- 
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beggars applied to him for help, and were told 
to come the next day and receive a letter which 
would enable them to get work at the above 
price. Four hundred and fifteen never came ; 
138 more came, but never presented their letter. 
Of the whole number only 18 continued at work 
three days. Mr. Morrison figures, after careful 
argument, that only 4 per cent. of the criminal 
population commit crime from destitution. As 
for poverty as distinguished from destitution, 
Mr. Morrison argues that not much crime can 
be due to poverty, because if it were there 
would be most theft where there was the most 
poverty ; and he says this is not the fact, and 
presents the appended table, extracted from a 
larger one by Signor L. Bodio, Director-General 
of Statistics for Italy. The calculations for every 
country except Spain are based on the census 
of 1880 or 1881 ; the calculations for Spain are 
based on the census of 1877. In all the coun- 
tries except Germany and Spain the calcula- 
tions are based on an average of five years ; for 
Germany and Spain the average is only two 
years. 


221 
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262 
228 
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ticular form of it which consists in offenses against 
property, it will likewise become apparent that it is. 
not so closely connected with poverty as 

is generally believed. The accuracy of 

Indian criminal statistics is a matter Poverty not 


that has already been pointed out. 
When these statistics are placed side by 2 Cause of 
side with our own what do we find? Crime, 


According to the returns for the two 

countries in the year 1888, it comes out 

that in England one person was preceeded against 
criminally to every 42 of the population, while in India 
only one person was pres against to every 195. 
In other words, official statistics show that the people 
of England are between four and five times more ad- 
dicted to crime than the vernle of India. On the sup- 
position that poverty is the parent of crime, the popu- 
lation of India should be one of the most lawless in 
the world, for itis undoubtedly one of the very poor- 
est. The reverse, however, is the case, and India is 
justly celebrated for the singularly law-abiding char- 
acter of itsinhabitants. ... 

‘““A further illustration of the same fact will be 
found on examining the prison statistics of the United 
States. According to an instructive paper recently 
read by Mr. Roland P. Falkner before the American 
Statistical Association, the foreign-born population in 
America is, on the whole, less inclined to commit 
crime than the native-born American. In some of the 
States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Cali- 
fornia— the foreign born,’ says Mr, Falkner, ‘make a 
worse showing than the native. In a great number of 
cases, notably Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessee, we notice hardly any difference. Elsewhere 
the showing is decidedly in favor of the foreign born, 
and nowhere more strongly than in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota.’ (See CRIME.) It is perfectly certain that 
the foreign-born population of the United States is 
not, as arule, so well off economically as the native- 
born citizen. ‘The vast proportion of the emigrant 
population is composed of poor people seeking to 
better their condition, and it is weli known that a 
large percentage of the hard, manual work done in 
America is performed by those men. The economic 
condition of the average native-born American is 
superior to the economic condition of the average 
emigrant; but the native American, notwithstanding 
his economic superiority, cuts a worse figure in the 
statistics of crime.... 
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“A further illustration of this significant truth is to 
be witnessed in the Antipodes. In no quarter of the 
world ig there such widespread prosperity as exists 
in the colony of Victoria. All writers and travellers 
are unanimous upon this point. Nowhere in the world 
js there less economic excuse for the perpetration of 
crime. Work of one kind or another can almost al- 
ways be had in that favored portion of the globe. 
‘““Byen in the worst of times, if men are willing to go 
‘up country,’ as it is called, occupation of some sort 
is certain to be found, and trade depression never 
reaches the acute point which it sometimes does at 
home. 

‘Nevertheless, on examining the criminal statistics 
of the colony of Victoria, what do we find? Accord- 
ing to the returns for 1887, one arrest on a charge of 
crime was made in every 30 of the population, and on 
looking down the list of offenses for which these ar- 
rests were made, it will be seen that Victoria, notwith- 
standing her widely diffused material well-being, is 
just as much addicted to crimes against person and 
property as some of the poor and squalid States of 
Europe. It may be said in extenuation of this con- 
dition of things that Victoria contains a larger grown- 
up population, and, therefore, a larger percentage of 
persons in a position to commit crime than is to be 
found in older countries. This is, to a certain extent, 
true, but the difference is not so great as might at first 
sight be supposed. Assuming that the criminal age 
lies between 15 and 60, we find that in the seven 
Australasian colonies 563 persons out of every 1000 are 
alive between these two ages. In Great Britain and 
Ireland 559 persons per rooo are alive between 15 and 
60. According to these figures, the difference between 
the population within the criminal age in the colony, 
as compared with the mother country, is very small, 
and is quite insufficient to account for the relatively 
high percentage of crime exhibited by the Victorian 
criminal statistics. 

‘“All these considerations force us back to the con- 
clusion that an abundant measure of material well- 
being has a much smaller influence in diminishing 
crime than is usually supposed, and compels us to ad- 
mit that much crime would still exist even if the world 
were turned into a paradise of material prosperity to- 
morrow.” 

If it be asked to what causes Mr. Morrison does lay 
excess of crime, it is to be answered, to the effect of 
climate and season. 

To prove the first point, he shows that while race 
makes some difference in the amount of crime, people 
of different races do not materially differ in the 
amount of crime they commit in the same climate, 
while people of the same race do materially differ in 
different climates. He shows that in the proportion 
of murders to the population in European countries 
(see HOMICIDE), Italy, Spain, and Hungary head the 
list; Austria and Belgium come next; France, Ireland, 
and Germany follow; England, Scotland, and Holland 
stand at the bottom. He shows that this cannot be 
due to the conditions of civilization or economic con- 
ditions, because poor countries and uncivilized coun- 
tries do not Ry any means always havemany murders. 
M. de Quatrefages argues that in crime white men are 
scarcely more moral than black. If poverty were the 
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cause of the difference, why should Ireland be so dif- 
ferent from Italy? For the same reason it cannot be 
religion. In America he argues that white men of the 
South commit more homicides than white men of the 
North. Above all, he compares the Australian colony 
of Victoria with Great Britain. He argues that the 
population in Victoria is better than the average in 
Great Britain, its general prosperity greater, its police 
more thorough, and yet he shows crime to be much more 
frequent in Victoria in proportion to the population. 

In the same line of argument, Mr. 
Morrison shows that crime, from Octo- 
ber to February, falls with the falling 
temperature, and from February to 
October climbs with the climoing tem- — 
perature. He says that the cause of this cannot be 
economic, because in the summer it is easier to get 
work. He shows, too, that in summer there are more 
offenses against prison order than in winter. 


Climate. 


Thus far we have been considering the effect 
of environment upon crime. But heredity con- 
tributes to the result. Says Mr. H. M. Boies 
(Prisoners and Paupers, pp. 266, 279): 


“We believe it is established beyond controversy 
that criminals and paupers, both, are degenerate ; the 
imperfect, knotty, knurly, worm-eaten, half rotten 
fruit of therace. Inshort, bothcriminality and pauper- 
ism are conditions and not dispositions. The mind, the 
intellectual faculties, and the soul, the moral faculties 
—which are the motive powers of character, which con- 
stitute the man—have their home in his body, to which 
they are conformed, which they represent, and by 
which they are limited and controlled 
in their operations, as well as in their 
conditions. A normal character is not 
to be expected in an abnormal physique, . 
nor a sound and healthy character ina 
diseased constitution. 

‘“The law that ‘like begets like’ is by no means con- 
fined to criminals and paupers, but operates inexor- 
ably in all classes and conditions of people. A taint of 
hereditary drunkenness, insanity, suicide, epilepsy, 
idiocy, deaf-mutism, cancer, syphilis, gout, rheuma- 
tism, tuberculosis or scrofulous diathesis in the blood 
is asymptom of degeneration, likely to be intensified 
by propagation in succeeding generations until the 
tainted family becomes extinct. Intermarriage with 
those tainted diffuses weakness, deformity, and ab- 
normality through the social structure, deteriorates 
and contaminates all who issue from such unions. 
These things are well known and completely estab- 
lished. We have not space for the argument here.” 


Heredity. 


The diagramic history of eight families, given 
below, are taken from Dr. Strahan’s book 
(Marriage and Disease, a study of hereditary 
and the more important family degenerations, 
1892) and illustrate the evil more impressively 
than argument. 


CASE No. I., p. 49. 
J. E-—’s FAMILy. 


Me M F 
A suicide. Bt. 56. Died of cancer of ied i 
Married. No issue. stomach. Ait. 66. ct aa 
| 
Died of Died of 2 i 
ied of can- ied of con- Died of con- Died of con- Died of con- Healthy. H 
cer of stom- vulsions. sumption, sumption. i z 4 ee 
ach. Adt. 58. 4Et. 13 weeks. ee at cee or avec 
ee A a Married several Married several } : M 
e = 3 i B , re ay . i a ¥ ; 
“eas i years. Noissue. years. No issue. Epileptic. Twice in- 


No. IL, p. 108. 


sane. Testes in abdo- 
men. Married. No 
children, 


K. S-—’s FamILy. 


M 
Epileptic. 


F 
| Had sister insane. 


| 
P 
Epileptic. Dead 
and insane. No 
issue, 


. wf 
Epileptic. Dead. 
No issue. 


| 
aK " . 
Idiot. Sane as yet. Insane. 


ienpoten Suicidal, 


Incurable. No issue. 


Nine children. 
Some imbecile. 
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No. IIL, p. ras. 
, Father, a drunkard, 
. Son, 
A drunkard, disgustingly drunk on his wedding day. 
| 
; l l l ] 
Died of con- Died of con- Idiot at 22 years Suicidal. A Peculiarand R 
: : 22) al. epeatedl 
vulsions. vulsions. of age. dement. irritable, isnkne, “4 
. Nervous and 
depressed. 
No. IV., p. 137 
M 
Died fe 
| | | | 
M M M M 
Imbecile. Irritable. Died of brain disease. 
Epileptic Epileptic | : 
Imbecile. ; ieee ae SS PEST See 
All seven died in convulsions. 
No. V., p. 138 No. VL, p. 166. 
Pp. 13 M ee ' 
A suicide. : Mut : 
F F . e. | Nor oe 
M | Insane. Epileptic. M F M 
Insane. M AG 
insane: Mute. No issue. Normal. - | Normal, 
| | | | 
| F F M F 
Excitable. Dull. Epileptic. Mute. Mute. Normal. | Normal. 
Imbecile. M 
Mute. 
. No. VIL. p. 231. 
J. G. A——’s FAMILY History. 
Paternal side. Maternal side. 
- - Grandfather. A drunkard. Grandmother. ‘‘Odd.” 
First Generation....... igh a ee { Grandmother. Normal. Grandfather. Normal. 
Uncle. A drunkard. Uncle. BpHepee, 
Uncle. A drunkard. aslo Seen: Foray cripple, 
= * ~ _.and his daughter also. 
Second Generation...... picseees< Uncle. An epileptic. Uncle. Rheumatic. 
| —— Aunts Rheumatic. 
| Father. Excitable and irritable. Mother. Died in asylum. 
| | 
Daughter. Has had rheumatism and has heart disease, 
Son. “| a pa 7 ; 
: : Son ied a few days old of convulsions. 
Third Genoration s-<enn+s2-00---- Son. Now achronic maniac in an asylum. 
Daughter. Suicidal melancholia; died in an asylum; no issue. Family ex- 
(tinct. 
No. VIII., p. 303. 
S. H——’s FAMILY. 
M F 
Asthmatic. | Somewhat weak-minded. 
i | | | | | | | | | | 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I 
ee ee ————; 
Healthy. Died in infancy in convulsions. Drowned, Epilep- Healthy. Idiot. 


It is true that most scientists’ to-day believe 
that environment has greater influence on char- 
acter than heredity, and that heredity trans- 
mits only the natural and not the acquired habits 

_ of the parent. Says Mr. Morrison (Crime and 
zts Causes, p. 189) : 


“The son of a rope-dancer does not inherit his 
father’s faculties for rope-dancing, nor the son of 


tic. re a arm 


12 13 14 
Died in Healthy. Scrofu-! 
infancy in lous. 

convulsions, 


an orator his father’s ready apr ade for public speech, 
nor the son of a designer his father’s acquired skill in 
the making of designs. All that the son inherits is the 
natural faculties of the parent, but no more. Hence 
it follows that the son of a thief, on the supposition 
that thieving comes by habit and practice, does not 
by natural inheritance acquire the parent’s criminal 
propensity. As far as his natural faculties are con- 
cerned he starts life free from the vicious habits of his 
parent, and should he in turn become a thief, as some- 
times happens, it is not because he has inherited his 
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Hl ievish habits, but because he has himself 
PaeeA thcas, It is imitation, not instinct, which 
transforms him into a thief; and if he is removed 
from the influence of evil example he will have al- 
most as small a chance of falling into a criminal life 
as any other member of the community. 


“Nevertheless, natural characteristics are 
transmitted. In arecentcommunication toa Ger- 
man periodical, Herr Sichart, Director of Pris- 
ons in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, has shown 
that a very high percentage of criminals are the 
descendants of degenerate parents. Herr Si- 
chart’s inquiries extended over several years and 
included 1714 prisoners. Of this number 16 per 
cent. were descended from drunken parents ; 6 
per cent. from families in which there was mad- 
ness ; 4 per cent. from families addicted to sui- 
cide ; 1 per cent. from families in which there 
was epilepsy. In all, 27 per cent. of the offend- 
ers examined by Herr Sichart were descended 
from families in which there was degeneracy. 
According to these figures, more than one fourth 
of the German prison population have received 
a defective organization from their ancestry, 
which manifests itself in a life of crime.”’ 

“Tn France and Italy the same state of things 
prevails. Dr. Corre is of opinion that a very 
large proportion of persons convicted of bad 
conduct in the French military service are dis- 
tinctly degenerate either in body or mind. 
Dr. Virgilio says that in Italy 32 per cent. of 
the criminal population have inherited criminal 
tendencies from their parents.’’ Of England 
Mr. Morrison says : 


“The population in the local jails in 1888-89, between 
the ages of 21 and 40, constituted 54 per cent. of the 
total prison population, while the same class between 
the ages of 4o and 60 formed only 20 per cent. of the 
prison population. One half of this drop in the per- 
centage of prisoners between 40 and 60 may be ac- 
counted for by the decreased percentage of persons 
between these two ages in the general population. 
The other half can only be accounted for by the ex- 
tent to which premature decay and death rage among 
criminals who have passed their fortieth year. In 
other words, the number of criininals alive after 4o is 
much smaller than the number of normal men alive 
after that age. 

‘““A direct proof of the extent of degeneracy in the 
shape of insanity among persons convicted of murder 
can be found in the judicial statistics. The number 
of persons convicted of wilful murder, not including 
manslaughter or non-capital homicides, from 1879 to 
1888 amounted to 441. Out of this total 143, or 32 per 
cent., were found insane. Of the 299 condemned to 
death, no less than 145, or nearly one half, had their 
sentences commuted, many of them on the ground of 
mental infirmity. The whole of these figures de- 
cisively prove that between 4o and 50 per cent. of the 
convictions for wilful murder are cases in which the 
murderers were either insane or mentally infirm.” 


The socialist view of the causes of crime is 
that they may be summed up in one word, ev- 
vironment, produced by a capitalistic system. 
It agrees with Mr. Boies when he says (Prés- 
oners and Paupers, p. 263) : 


““We have been convinced by our study that most of 
those characteristics which have hitherto been treated 
as Causes, such as ignorance, intemperance, poverty, 
disease, and defects, are symptoms indicating a social 


state or condition of crime and pauperism, rather 
than causes of them,’ 


__Most of the above quotations are simply 
illustrations of the power of environment pro- 
duced by capitalism upon character. As for 


Mr. Morrison’s supposed proof that want and 
destitution do not produce crime, because there 
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is more crime in wealthy countries like England 
and France than in poor countries like Ireland 
and Italy, Mr. Morrison forgets that the average 
wealth of a country does not prove that there 
are not poor people there. England and France 
are wealthier than Ireland and Italy, but still 
there may be more desperate poverty, above 
all, more poverty crowded in great cities, 1m 
wealthy countries than in poor. India is 
poor and comparatively free from crime (not 
necessarily free from immorality), but India does 
not have the kind of poverty produced by a 
capitalist system. It is not poverty simply, but 
poverty and bad environment, produced by a 
seeking after profits which blesses neither the 
wealthy nor the poor, and tends to increase 
crime in both classes. 


III. THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


If the cause of crime be poor homes, intem- 
perance, lack of proper education for children, 
lack of family life, etc., it is easy to see that the 
way to prevent crime is to reduce intemperance, 
educate children, and give a proper environ- 
ment toall classes. Said Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, 
President of the New York Prison Association, 
in the opening address at the International 
Congress of Charities and Corrections at Chi- 
cago in 1893: 


‘There is now stirring in the general mind a sense 
that we are on the eve of one of the greatest social 
revolutions which mankind has ever experienced, and 
that the revolution will be a reorganizatiomof society, 
a reconstitution of law, a reformation of the courts, a 
reconstruction of the system of dealing with crime. ... 
The business of society in protecting itself against the 
criminal, or warring against crime, in striking the 
blow of vengeance at the criminal, has given place to 
the work of charity to the criminal.” 


How society can bring proper education and 
environment to all classes is too vast a subject 
to be considered here. It is the subject of this 
whole encyclopedia. (See especially Epuca- 
TION ; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ; UNEMPLOYMENT ; 
City ; TENEMENT-HOUSE QUESTION; SI.UMS; 
‘TEMPERANCE ; CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS ; SOCIAL- 
Ism, etc.) 


A few points here may be noted. Says Mr. Boies 

(Prisoners and Paupers): “The problem then is that 
of the reformation of city life.. .. It is important 
that an improved system of public char- 
ities should be organized in all cities to 
prevent the abuse of benevolence. The Social 
‘organization of charity,’ which has be- Ref 
gun under this necessity, ought to be Spohhit 
perfected and sustained by law. It 
should comprehend within its scope the 
reinstatement of the family unit in its original po- 
tentiality in urban life. It must endeavor to adapt 
the family to its urban environments, and urban 
environments to the essential family privacy and in- 
tegrity. 
_ “The very plan and method of institutional charity 
is a mistake in almost every direction. It violates the 
primordial principle of the social organization by the 
effort to substitute communal treatment for the natural 
family arrangement. . . . 

“The general consensus of the wisest students of 
sociology is coming to favor a smaller classification 
and a more domestic provision for dependents, that 
which most closely resembles and reproduces private 
family relations in the reduced classification, as most 
hopeful of wide and permanent success. .. . 

“These factors of the problem of city life seem to 
require the exercise of public power. . . . 

“One of the primary objects of good local govern- 
ment in cities should be the restoration of a fair 
equilibrium in density of population. 
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“The Health Department of ‘New York reported in 
1891 a count of 37,358 tenement houses in the city, oc- 
cupied by 276,565 families and 1,225,411 souls. This 
shows an increase of over 200,000 in tenement popula- 
tion in three years, and anaverage of 32.8 occupants to 
each tenement! The average density of the 22 largest 
cities in the country was 15.92 persons to the acre, so 
that the greatest density in New York was 32 times, 
and in Philadelphia ro times the average. 

“It ought to be the province of the Government t 
Telieve this social congestion. People do not live in 
misery from choice, but because they are unable to 
escape it. Let society, in self-protection, open up the 
way of escape if itcan, and nature will relieve itself. 
Real estate in cities increases in value according to its 
accessibility to transportation terminals and occupa- 
tion centers. The poor abide where they obtain sub- 
sistence, because they cannot afford the time and 
money to live farther away. Offer them cheap and 
quick transfer to healthier and better homes, an they 
will quickly spread themselves out of their stifling 
abodes. 

“It becomes a public necessity, then, to provide 
— and cheap transportation from centers to sub- 
MENS. 

“An autonomic municipality should and would 
greatly improve its police. It would recognize its in- 
creased tp ap ori upon it, and the importance of 
making it the absolutely safe reliance which it should 
be. The municipal police is the public executive force, 
the manifestation of the authority and power of the 
people’s government. Instead of being the tool of 
politicians, it must be made entirely independent of 
and superior to partisanship. ... 

“All our cities must provide for the adaptation of 
the rising generations to the probable needs of the 
coming time, for the general advantage indeed, but 
7 snewpe f to reduce the herds of the idle—the prolific 
source of crime and poverty. This provision cannot 
safely be left longer to the bequests of the benevo- 
lent. It has become a necessary function of govern- 
ment, as imperative as the public school, as palpable 
and obligatory as the provision of almshouses, asy- 
lums, and prisons, and a thousand times better. A 
fraction of the sums expended in maintaining these 
would be sufficient to transform idleness into earning, 
and largely empty them of their inmates—an ounce 
of prevention, equivalent to many pounds of ineffec- 
tual cure. E 

“Tt will be necessary to remove those who are in- 
capable, by nature or disposition, of adaptation to a 
higher life to the simpler requirements of the country, 

to locations where labor suitable to their 
epintes 3° in cease ps time has 
, come when the public welfare requires 
Employment not only that the advantages of adapta- 
tion shall be general and sufficient, but 
also that the privileges of a constant and even equilib- 
rium of work and labor shall be maintained uniform- 
ly, and ‘without friction. The ease and economy of 
modern facilities of travel and transportation, in 
America certainly, have not only made great famines 
impossible, but human idleness inexcusable. If the 
hands are unfit, and cannot be made fit for the work at 
hand, let society see to it that they are taken where fit 
work waits.” 


As to intemperance, Mr. Boies advocates tax- 
ing liquor enough to make it meet the expense 
of a greatly increased number of asylums, Kee- 
ley institutes, etc.,and the gradual reduction of 
intemperance by strict laws restricting or pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to minors, paupers, 
etc., and punishing offenders. He would also 
have coffee houses and other substitutes for the 
saloon, and have the State teach hygienic cook- 
ing to all classes. (See TEMPERANCE.) 

The State, he says, cannot, however, do all. 
The redemption of the urban population is not 
to be expected from the action of the Government 
alone, altho this may facilitate it. Government 
may restrict and abolish drinking-saloons, gam- 
bling saloons, and brothels. It may punish vice 
and crime ; it may chase immorality from public 
sight. It must provide for the helpless indigent, 
and put forth effort to reform the criminal in its 
hands. But the reformation and elevation of 
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society at large devolves upon philanthropy, 
patriotism, and the Church of Christ. 

On this point Mr. Forbes Winslow says 
(Youthful Lecentricity a Precursor to Crime): 


““An education which merely instructs will encourage 
crime. One which coordinates the faculties of the 
mind, which gives exercise to reason and judgment, 
at the same time that it represses without ignoring the 
instinctive part of man’s nature, will elevate his posi- 
tion in the scale of the creation, and turn those faculties 
to the services of his fellow-creatures which otherwise 
would be employed to their destruction. If the emo- 
tions be constantly trampled down and invariably 
subordinated to reason, they will in time assert their 
claims, and break forth in insanity or crime; if they 
be constantly indulged, the result will probably be the 
same. . . . I am no opponent to the diffusion of 
knowledge; but I am to that description of informa- 
tion which has only reference ‘to the life that is, and 
not to that which isto be.’ Such a system of instruc- 
tion is of necessity defective, because it is partial inits 
operation. 

“Teach a man his duty to God, as well as his obliga- 
tions to his fellow-men; lead him to believe that his 
life is not his own, and we disseminate principles which 
will give expansion to those faculties that alone can 
fortify the mind against the commission of a crime 
alike repugnant to all human and Divine laws.” 


Concerning the methods of reaching the eco- 
nomic causes of crime, Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
says, in the paper quoted above : 


“Trade instruction, technical education, manual 
training—all these are efficient elements in the reduc- 
tion of crime, because they all help to better and truer 
economic conditions. I think, from what I have said, 
the elements of solution are clearly discernible. Justice 
to labor, equitable distribution of profits under some 
system which I feel sure will supersede the present, 
and without resorting to socialism,instruction in trades, 
by which a man can earn his living outside a penal in- 
stitution, the practical application of the great moral 
law in all business relations—all these elements, with 
the more enlightened treatment of the criminal when 
apprehended, will lead to a reduction in the volume of 
crime, but not to the millennium.”’ 


So far as heredity contributes to crime, Mr. 
Boies would meet it by strict marriage laws. 
He says (Przsoners and Paupers, p. 277) : 


“Tt is an astonishing and incomprehensible fact to 
the student that society, among all the plans and proj- 
ects it is continually devising for the benefit and ele- 
vation of humanity, has in our modern civilization 
utterly overlooked and ignored the one vital social 
function upon which improvement of the race depends. 
Marriage, which constitutes the social unit, which 
creates the family, whence the generations succeed one 
another in upward or downward progress, has been 
left by philanthropy, by Church and State, except b 
the recognition and solemnization of the fact itself, 
almost as entirely unregulated as it was in the days of 
savage life, as itis among wild animals. The union of 
the pair upon whose fitness will depend the physique 
and character of the next generation is submitted by 
society to ‘natural selection’ and ‘chance.’ If other- 
wise influenced at all, it is solely by material consider- 
ations of selfish, temporary importance rather than 
those affecting the real object and purpose of the union, 
the children who are to come of the union. Itis doubt- 
ful if one in a thousand of those who marry ever take 
this subject into consideration in their selections. If 
they were to do so, indeed, there would be no proper 
method available to determine the questions needing 
settlement. Sothis seriously vital function is settled by 
caprice and ‘chance.’ The chances remaining about 
the same, the results have been about the same for 
thousands of years, save for the multiplication of the 
Tustin 

“ Society has willingly expended, and continues each 
year to expend, vast sums of money and great labor in 
the support of religious institutions, preachers, and 
churches for the moral elevation of the people. Itsub- 
mits cheerfully to pay the largest share of the public 
tax, and contributes immense amounts in addition, 
benevolently, to promote their intellectual progress. 
It founds and supports medical colleges, stimulates 
physical culture by encouraging athletic games and 
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and advocates the improvement of the physique 
Deters imaginable direction. Religion adel philan- 
thropy join their forces in ceaseless and exhausting 
effort to stem the resistless tide which appears to be 
sweeping the race over the cataract of extinction, sus- 
tained by faith in the eternal promise of a millennium 
rather than encouraged by any palpable success. 
They contend valiantly against overwhelming results, 
ignorant or oblivious of the easily controlled causes. 

“Let it once assume the regulation of the propaga- 
tion of the race with wisdom and faithful efficacy, and 
all the other burdens and labors will become light and 
full of promise, hope, and fruit. It must control this 
vital function of marriage for the public welfare, as 
well as for the private good of the individual. This 
control is sanctioned and required by the divine right 
of self-preservation, and_has become an imperative 
duty to the race and to God—a duty supreme in im- 
pulse and in consequence. ‘ : 

“Nor is its performance impeded by great difficulties. 
The tentative measures which have been enacted, the 
previous license, the consent of parents or guardians 
for minors, the prohibited marriage of the idiot and 
taving maniac, have secured unanimousapproval. So, 
eventually, the common-sense of mankind will endorse 
the enactment of whatever provisions are essential to 
the common welfare. 

“ We recommend, as the next step, the enactment of a 
code regulating marriage fully in these respects, and 
by some such methods, as follows: ‘ ’ 

“Birst, it should be required that a license must in 
all cases be obtained from a county official before a 
legal marriage can be made. : : 

“Second, severe pensivics should be imposed upon 
any who perform the marriage ceremony without the 
presence of the prescribed license, which should have 
a blank upon it for the marriage certificate, with the 
ages, residence, parentage, nativity, and race of the 
parties ; the signature of witnesses, and the certificates 
of one or more reputable physicians, under oath, testi- 
fying to a knowledge of the following facts, derived 
from personal acquaintance with the persons and fam- 
ilies of the parties, or from other satisfactory evidence. 

“That they are both of proper marriageable age, in 
good health, sound and complete physically, neither 
intemperate, criminals, nor paupers; whether either 

arents or grandparents were lunatics, drunkards, 
idiotic, epileptic, congenitally blind, deaf, or deform- 
ed, or of syphilitic, cancerous, scrofulous, or tuber- 
culous constitution. 

“The license papers should be issued in duplicate, 
and one copy with all blanks filled should be filed and 
recorded in the county clerk’s office. A false certifi- 
cate by a physician should prevent the further prac- 
tice of his profession. The law should strictly pro- 
hibit the marriage of females under 20, and males 
under 25; of males over 45 with females over 40 who 
have not passed the period of child-bearing (for out- 
side of these limitations of age it is generally under- 
stood healthy children are exceedingly improbable, if 
not impossible); of habitual criminals, paupers, 
tramps, and vagrants; of the insane, idiotic, epileptic, 
paralytic, syphilitic, intemperate, cancerous, scrofu- 
ious, and tuberculous ; the congenitally blind, deaf, 
defective, or deformed ; the children or grandchildren 
of parents possessed of these taints, or of suicides, 
which is of itself presumptive evidence of degener- 
acy. : 

“The infraction of this law or the cohabitation with 
prohibited persons should be punished by the per- 
manent seclusion of both parties in the penitentiaries 
provided for life confinements. 

“This is neither a complicated nor impracticable 
scheme. Consider what the results would be. In the 
brief course of one generation all the inherited rotten- 

ness and corruption of the ages would 
be purged out of the people. The 

Control of criminal and pauper class; as a class, 

Marriage would become extinct. Penitentiaries, 

* jails, almshouses, insane asylums, idiot, 
deaf and dumb and blind asylums 
would be largely depopulated. Intem- 
perance, the fruitful mother of all evil, sin, and suffer- 
ing, would become a rare vice; suicide, the refuge of 
consclous incompetence, which has increased at the 
rate of Fe per cent. in 25 years in England,* and quite 
as much here, would be an almost unknown crime ; 
the growing burden of inordinate taxation and benev- 
olence for the dependent would be lifted from so- 
ciety ; the evils of divorce would cease, chronic dis- 
eases would disappear almost entirely, and temporary 
ailments be robbed of more than half their terrors ; 


* Marriage and Disease, p, 88. 
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more than half of the poignant grief and affliction 
over the untimely death of children would be avoided ; 
health and strength and ruddy cheeks would delight 
the eyes and hearts that now grieve over puny forms 
and wan faces; doctors’ bills would no longer drain 
the family resources; the earning power of the next 
generation would be magnified, its capacity for intel- 
lectual improvement and education increased, its sus» 
ceptibility to moral and religious influence and gov- 
ernment intensified, and the whole race rebound from 
the depression of its past with a buoyancy and power 
equal to the full development of its age of steam and 
electricity.” 


For the treatment of prisoners and its impor- 
tant bearing on the prevention of crime, see 
PENOLOGY. 


References: Criminology, by Dr. Arthur MacDon- 
ald (New York City, 1893). This volume has an intro- 
duction by Dr. Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, and a com- 
plete bibliography of the subject. dénormal Man, by 
Dr. Arthur MacDonald, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Crime andits Causes, by W. D. Morrison (Lon- 
don, 1891); L’homme criminel, étude anthropologique 
et médico-légale, par Cesare Lombroso, traduit sur la 
IV¢ édition italienne, avec préface par M. Letourneau 
(Paris, 1887); La criminologie, étude sur la nature du 
crime et la théorte de la pénalité, par R. Garofalo, 
agrégé de l’université de Naples (Paris, reek Hypno- 
tism and Crime, by Dr. J. M. Charcot (The Forum 
April, 1890); Penological and Preventive Principles, wi th 
special eference fo Europe and America, by William 
Tallack, Secretary_of the Howard Association (Lon- 
don, 1889); Préson Statistics of the United States for 
zS90, by Roland P. Falkner, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, 1892) ; 
The Restoration of the Criminal,a sermon by Fred- 
erick H. Wines (Springfield, Ill., 1888); Crzme: Its 
Cause and Remedy, by L. Gordon Rylands (London, 
1889); Pr¢soners and Paupers, by H. N. Boies (New 
York and London, 1893). (See also articles CRIME and 
PENOLOGY.) 


CRISES (COMMERCIAL AND MONE- 
TARY).—A time of general difficulty and press- 
ure in commercial and monetary circles, if acute, 
is called acrzszs ; if prolonged it is usually called 
a period of depression. A crisis, too, must not 
be confused with a panic. A panic starts with 
a group of speculators, perhaps occasioned by 
some disastrous event or report of a disastrous 
effect. The market is upset. Weaker firms 
fail ; yet there is no general crisis and the mar- 
ket soon recovers. A crisis lasts longer and is 
general, tho it is often connected with panics. 
Crises, whatever be their cause, usually follow 
a certain course, which it is asserted by some 
writers, Jevons prominently among them, fol- 
lows a certain cycle. ¥ Nae in his Polztical 
Economy Primer thus describes them. He tells 
us (pp. 115-119) that the cause of this cycle is 
not well understood, but then says: 


““There can be no doubt that in some years men be- 
come confident and hopeful. They think that the 
country is going to be very prosperous, and that if they 
invest their capital in new factories, banks, railways, 
ships, or other enterprises, they will make much profit. 
When some people are thus hopeful, others readily 
become so too, just as a few cheerful people in a party 
make everybody cheerful. Thus the hopefulness 
gradually spreads itself through all the trades of the 
country. Clever men then propose schemes for new 
inventions and novel undertakings, and they find that 
they can readily get capitalists to subscribe for shares, 
This encourages other speculators to put forth pro- 
posals, and when the shares of some companies have 
risen in value, it is supposed that other shares will do 
so likewise. The most absurd schemes find supporters 
inatime of Bey hopefulness, and there thus arises 
what is called a bubble or mania. 

‘““When the schemes started during a bubble begin to 
be carried out, great quantities of materials are re- 
quired for building, and the prices of these materials 
rise rapidly, The workpeople who produce these 
materials then earn high wages, and they spend these 
wages in better living, in pleasure, or in uying an 
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unusual quantity of new clothes, furniture, ete. Thus 
the demand for commodities increases, and trades- 
Eeppie make large profits. Even when there is no 
sufficient reason, the prices of the remaining com- 
modities usually rise, as it is called, by sympathy, be- 
cause those who deal in them think their goods will 
probably rise like other goods, and they buy up stocks 
in the hope of making profits. Every trader now 
wants to buy, because he believes that prices will rise 
higher and higher, and that, by selling at the right 
time, the loss of any sttbsequent fall of prices will be 
thrown upon other people. 

“This state of things, however, cannot go on very 
long. Those who have subscribed for shares in new 
companies have to pay up the calls—that is, find the 
capital which they promised. They are obliged to 
draw out the money which they had formerly deposit- 
_edin banks, and then the bankers have less to lend. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and specu- 
lators, who are making or buying large 

Course of stocks of goods, wish to borrow more 

Crises and more money, in order that they 
* may have a larger business, the profit 
: seeming likely to be so great. Then, 
according to the laws of supply and 
demand, the price of money rises, which means that 
the rate of interest for short loans, from a week to 
three or six months in duration, is increased. The 
bubble goes on growing, until the more venturesome 
and unscrupulous speculators have borrowed many 
times as much money as they themselves really pos- 
sess. Credit is said to be greatly extended, and a 
firm which perhaps owns a tne | worth £10,000 will 
have undertaken to pay £209,000 or £300,000 for the 
goods which they have bought on speculation. 

“But the sudden rise which, sooner or later, occurs in 
the rate of interest, is very disastrous to such specu- 
lators; when they began to speculate interest was, 
perhaps, only 2 or 3 per cent.; but when it becomes 
7 or 8 per cent., there is fear that much of the profit 
will go in interest paid to the lenders of capital. 
Moreover, those who lent the money, by discounting 
the speculators’ bills, or making advances on the se- 
curity of goods, become anxious to have it paid back. 
Thus the speculators are forced at last to begin selling 
their stocks at the best prices they can get. As soon 
as some people begin to sell in this way, others who 
hold goods think they had better sell before the prices 
fall seriously ; then there arises a sudden rush to sell, 
and buyers being alarmed, refuse to buy except. at 
much reduced rates. The bad speculators now find 
themselves unable to maintain their credit, because, if 
they sell their large stocks at a considerable loss, their 
own real capital will be quite insufficient to cover this 
loss. They are thus unable to pay what they have en- 
gaged to pay, and stop payment, or, in other words, 
become bankrupt. This is very awkward for other 
people, manufacturers, for instance, who had sold 
goods to the bankrupts on credit ; they do not receive 
the money they expected, and as they also perhaps 
have borrowed money while making the goods, they 


- become bankrupt likewise. Thusthe discredit spreads, 


and firms even which had borrowed only moderate 
sums of money, in proportion to their capital, are in 
danger of failing.... 

“No one ventures to propose a new scheme or a new 
company, because he knows that 424 ree in general 
have great difficulty in paying up what LEE OE conan 
to the schemes started during the bubble. This bub- 
ble is now burst, and it is found that many of the new 
works and undertakings from which people expected 
so much profit are absurd and hopeless mistakes. It 
was proposed to make railways where there was noth- 
ing to carry; to sink mines where there was no coal 
nor metal; to build ships which would not sail; all 
kinds of impracticable schemes have to be given up, 
and the capital spent upon them is lost. 

“Not only does this collapse ruin many of the sub- 
seribers to these schemes, but it presently causes 
workpeople to be thrown out of employment. The 
more successful schemes indeed are carried out, and, 
for a year or two, give employment to builders, iron 
manufacturers, and others, who furnish the materials. 
But as these schemes are completed by degrees, no 
one ventures to propose new ones ; people have been 
frightened by the losses and bankruptcies and frauds 
brought to light in the collapse, and when some peo- 
ple are afraid, others readily become frightened like- 
wise by sympathy. In matters of this kind, men of 
business are much like a flock of sheep which follow 
each other without any clear idea why the do so, 
In a year or two the prices of iron, coal, timber, etc., 
are reduced to the lowest point ; great losses are suf- 
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fered by those who make or deal in such materials, 
and many workmen are out of employment. The 
working classes then have less to spend on luxuries, 
and the demand for other goods decreases ; trade in 
general becomes depressed ; many people find them- 
selves paupers, or spend their savings accumulated 
during previous years, Such a state of depression 
may continue for two or three years, until speculators 
have begun to forget their failures, or a new set of 
younger men, unacquainted with disaster, think they 
see a way to make profits. During such a period of 
depression, too, the 1 cher people, who have more in- 
come than they spend, save it upin the banks. Busi- 
ness men as they sell off their stocks of goods leave the 
money received in the banks ; thus by degrees capital 
becomes abundant, and the rate of interest falls. 
After a time bankers, who were so very cautious at 
the time of the collapse, find it necessary to lend their 
increasing funds, and credit is improved. Then be- 
gins a new credit cycle, which probably goes through 
much the same course as the previous one.” 


Such is Jevons’s description of a general crisis ; 
crises started by particular causes,we shall con- 
sider under the history of crises below. It is 
necessary how to point that Jevons 
and other economists claim that 
general crises not only follow a Periodicity. 
somewhat fixed course, but occur 
at somewhat fixed periods. Thorn- 
ton, Tooke, Langton, Mr. John Mills, of Man- 
chester, and Jevons have all treated this subject 
at length. Palgrave’s Dzctzonary of Political 
Economy, says : 


“An enumeration of recorded years of acutecommer: 
cial distress—1753, 1763, 1772-73, 1783, 1793, 1815, 1825, 
1836-39, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1878, 1890—Suggests periodicity. 
During these 140 years trade and banking have been 
carried on in war and peace, with a silver standard, 
with a gold standard, under a suspension of cash pay- 
ments, in times of plenty and in times of want; but 
the fatal years have come round with a consider- 
able approach to cyclical regularity. Whileadmitting 
that the commercial crises to which this generation has 
been exposed have been less acute than those which 
afflicted the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, the fact of their recurrence in some- 
thing like periodicity remains.” 


Jevons explained crises in part by bad crops, 
and these by sun-spot periods. He says. ina 
communication to the British Association (1862) : 


“There is a periodic tendency to commercial dis. 
tress and difficulty during these months (October and 
November). It is when great irregular fluctuations 
aggravate this distress, as in the years 1836,39, 1847, 
1857, that disastrous breaches of commercial credit 
occur,” 

And again (Journal of the Statistical Soctety of Lon- 
don, 1866, vol. xxix., p. 249): ** These changes arise from 
deficient or excessive harvests, from sudden changes 
of supply or demand in any of our great staple articles, 
from periods of excessive investment or speculation, 
from wars and political disturbances, or other fortut- 
tous occurrences which we cannot calculate upon and 
allow for.” Still further developing the notion of 
periodicity, Jevons (folitical Economy, 1878, Science 
Primers) says: *tGood vintage years on the continent 
of Europe, and droughts in India, recur every ro or r1 
years, and it seems probable that commercial crises 
are connected with a periodic variation of weather af- 
fecting all parts of the earth, and probably arising 
from increased waves of heat received from the sun at 
average intervals of 10 years and a fraction.” 


The invention of this theory of ‘‘ credit cycles’’ 
can be traced to Mr. John Mills, of Manchester 
(paper on ‘‘ Credit Cycles and the Origin of 
Commercial Panics,’’ 7ransactions of the Man- 
chester Statistical Soctety, December, 1867). 
Mr. Mills discusses the pathology of crises ; and 
after alluding to ‘‘ the occult forces which swell 
or diminish the volume of transactions through 
a procession of years,’’ thus speaks of periodicity : 
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“Tt is an unquestionable fact that about every 
ten years there occurs a vast and sudden increase 
of demand in the loan market followed by a 
great revulsion and a temporary destruction of 
credit.” 

A perhaps safer position is to say that while 
the cause of crises lies in the various motives 
which lead men to overspeculation, and in the 
psychological principles which make the act of 
one mind or of a few minds influence a whole 
community, so that overspeculation creates a 
general overspeculation, in the above-suggested 
ideas may lie the secret of crises returning so 
frequently about once in ten years. Many 
causes, however, may lead to crises. Macleod’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy puts the 
causes of commercial crises as follows : 


“7, Along-continued very low rate ofinterest. Per- 
sons in such times who have nothing but the interest 
of small capitals to live on are so strained in their 
means that they look out for more profitable invest- 
ments. At such times wild speculators are sure to 
abound to take advantage of the credulous. One 
scheme breeds another, and a speculative fever seizes 
upon the public like a mania. Multitudes of schemes 
are set afloat for no other purpose than gambling in 
the shares. Numbers of persons then rush to buy the 
shares merely for the sake of selling them again, 
knowing full well that a crash must come, but hoping 
to make a lucky hit during the fever. Then, at last, 
either when calls come, supposing them ever to get to 
that stage, or when the circle of dupes is found to be 
exhausted, prices begin to waver and every onerushes 
to sell, and of course things fall astapidly as they rose, 
and then comes the crash. 

‘‘2, When some new, large market is opened at 
home or abroad, in which extraordinary gains are 
realized by the first adventurers, numbers then rush 
in and over-production takes place, and the herd of 
adventurers is ruined. 

“3. A great and general failure of ‘some great crop 
necessary for subsistence. The enormously increased 
price deranges the demand for other things ; the sud- 
den rise of price tempts great speculation, sure to be 
followed by enormous disasters. 

‘““4. A great derangement of the ordinary course of 
trade from some great general cause, such as the sud- 
den commencement or the sudden termination of a 
war. The sudden cessation of demand for some arti- 
cles deranges the calculations of the producers of them, 
and the sudden demand for large quantities of others 
raises their price suddenly, and gives rise to immense 
speculations in them, which are sure to be overdone 
and end in general ruin. 

‘Each of these causes separately, if on a sufficient 
scale, may produce acommercial crisis ; but, as several 
of them may happen together, it will, of course, be 
proportionably intensified.” 


Of peculiarly monetary crises the Report of the 
United States Monetary Commission of 1876 
gives a description from which we quote the fol- 
lowing extracts : 


“The worst effect, however, economically consid- 
ered, of falling prices, is not upon existing property 
nor upon debtors, evil as it is, but upon laborers, whom 
it deprives of employment and consigns to poverty, 
and upon society, which it deprives of that vast sum 

of wealth which resides potentially in 
the vigorous arms of the idle workman. 

Contraction A shrinking volume of money transfers 

of Money existing property unjustly, and causes 

% a concentration and diminution of 
and Crises, wealth. It also impairs the value of ex- 
isting property by eliminating from it 
_that important element of value con- 
ferred upon it by the skill, energy, and care of the 
debtors from whom it is wrested. But it does not de- 
Stroy any existing property, while it does absolutely 
annihilate all the values producable by the labor 
which it condemns to idleness. The estimate is not an 
extravagant one that there are now in the United 
States 3,000,000 persons willing to work, but who are 
idle because they cannot obtain employment. 
Money capital, labor, and other forms of capital 
are the warp and woof of the economical system, 
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Labor, cooperating with the forces of nature, is the 
source of all eats and to reach the highest degree 
of effectiveness, it must be classified throu h the aid 
of capital and supported by capital during the process 
of production and be measured and paid in money, 
each unit of whichis a sight draft on all other forms 


. of property, bearing a value in proportion to the num- 


ber of such drafts. In order that any country may 
reach the maximum of material prosperity, certain 
conditions are indispensable. All its labor, assisted 
by the most approved machinery and appliances, must 
be employed, and the fruits of industry must be justly 
distributed. These conditions are pape impossible 
when the money stock is shrinking anc the money 
value of property and services is declining. Howso- 
ever great the natural resources of a country may be, 
however genial its climate, fertile its soil, ingenious, 
enterprising, and industrious its inhabitants, or free 
its institutions, if the volume of money is shrinking 
and prices are falling, its merchants will be over- 
whelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be par- 
alyzed, and destitution and distress will prevail... . 

‘The peculiar effect of a contraction in the value of 
money is to give piofit to the owners of unemployed 
money, through the appreciation of its purchasing 
power, by the mere lapse of time. It is falling prices 
that robs labor of employment and precipitates a con- 
flict between it and money capital, and it is the ap- 
preciating effect which a shrinkage in the volume of 
money has on the value of money that renders the 
contest an unequal one, and gives to money capital the 
decisive advantage over labor and over other forms of 
capital invested in industrial enterprises. Idle ma- 
chinery and industrial appliances of all kinds, instead 
of being productive of profit, are a source of loss. 
They constantly deteriorate through rust and waste. 
They cannot escape the assessor and tax-gatherer as 
the bulk of money does, and must pay extra insurance 
when idle. Labor, unlike money, cannot be hoarded. 
The day’s labor unperformed is so much capital lost 
forever to the laborer and to society. It being his only 
capital, his only means of existence, the laborer can- 
not wait on better times for better wages. Absolute 
necessity forces him to dispose of it on any terms 
which the owners of money may dictate. These are 
the conditions which surround the laborer throughout 
the commercial world to-day. The labor of the past is 
enslaving the labor of the present. At least that por- 
tion of the labor of the past which has been crystal- 
lized into money is enabled through a shrinkage of its 
volume and while lying idle in the hands of its owners 
to increase its command over present labor and over 
all forms of property, and to transform vast numbers 
of honest and industrious workmen into tramps and 
beggars. These laborers must make thefr wants con- 
form to their diminished earnings. They must con- 
tent themselves with such things as are absolutely es- 
sential to their existence. Consumption is therefore 
constantly shrinking toward such limits as urgent 
necessities require, Production, which must be con- 
fined to the limits indicated by consumption, is con- 
stantly tending toward its minimum, whereas its ap- 
pliances, built up under more favorable conditions, 
are sufficient to peg the maximum of consumption. 
Thus idle labor, idle money, idle machinery, and idle 
capital stand facing each other, and the stagnation 
spreads wider and wider.” 


HISTORY OF CRISES. 7 

In 1634 there was a crisis over tulips which 
became a furore in Holland. This mania 
lasted four years before it burst. But the first 
crisis of the modern type occurred in 1720 over 
the speculative plans of John Law in forming 
his Mississippi Company. His company pos- 
sessed in 1719 over 21 ships and nearly $1,000,000. 
Shares went up to many times their value. Spec- 
ulation developed like a fever in 
France and England. In France 
the currency was inflated. The fall Early Crises, 
was precipitate. About the same 
time,,too, in England was developed 
the South Sea Bubble (g.v.). Various companies 
united into one South Sea Company, but they 
were largely fraudulent, and tho leading to 
great speculation, soon utterly failed. In 1763 
and 1799 there were crises in Hamburg. In 
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England there were crises in 1783, 1793, 1795- 
1797; 1M connection with the American and 
French wars. In 1815 there was a severer crisis 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars. Hitherto 
the French ports had been closed to England. 
After the peace England undertook to flood Eu- 
rope with manufactures. But there was ‘ over- 
production” (g.v.) and a crisis. In 1825 there 
was another crisis, an account of which, together 
with the accounts of the next succeeding crises, 
so far as they concern England, we abridge 
from the account by G. H. Pownall in Palgraye's 
Dictionary of Political Economy. 1t was one 
of the most severe : 


““Atthis date speculation ran very high, forthe most 
part in loans and mining adventures, and other in- 
vestments abroad. The foreign exchanges were so 
much depressed as to be the cause of a 
nearly continuous drain on the bullion 
of the bank. This foreign drain, Tooke 
Temarks, was not counteracted by any 
operation of the bank ; it was suffered, 
he observed, to run its course, till it 
; ceased of its own accord, that is by 
simple efflux, toward the close of the summer. Many 
and heavy banking failures, and a state of commercial 
discredit, preceded and formed the earlier stage of 
the panic. The tendency to speculation, and the un- 
due extension of credit, was preceded, probably 
caused, and certainly favored and Raieaye sk 5 by the 
low rate of interest which had existed for some time 
previously; and this low rate of interest was appar- 
ently prolonged by the operations of the Bank of 
England. Facility of banking accommodation, which 
had existed for some time previously, favored undue 
extension of credit. 

“This gradually led on to the great difficulties of the 
year. 

‘In the summer of 1822 the bank reducedits rate of 
discount from 5 to 4 per cent. 

“The great severity of the pressure extended overa 
very short time, hardly more than three weeks. Some 
banking failures, principally in the provinces, in the 
month of December, were followed by the failure of 
several banks in London. A severe drain cn the re- 
sources of the Bank of England took place. The 
accidental discovery, for such it was said by Mr. Har- 
man in his evidence in 1832 (Bank Charter Report, 
1832) to have been, of an amount of £1 notes which 
had been put away in the bank was, doubtless, a for- 
tunate circumstance; for altho the sum was not large 
{between £700,000 and £800,000), it served to meet the 
peculiar difficulty of that time, which consisted in an 
extensive distrust of the small note country circula- 
tion, and it is probable that it had an immediate and 
very great elect in stopping the demand from the 
provinces for gold.”” (Tooke.) ‘ 

“Tooke describes the spirit of speculation aroused as 
follows: ‘ This possibility of enormous profit by risk- 
ing a small sum was a bait ie cies ppd to be re- 
sisted; all the Saeserigr A got wiguoar rd of human nature 
were constantly solicited into action ; and crowds of 
individuals of every description—the credulous and 
the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw and the 
experienced, the intelligent and the ignorant ; princes, 
nobles, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, a glee 
cians, divines, philosophers, poets, intermingled with 
women of all ranks and degrees (spinsters, wives, and 
widows)—hastened to venture some portion of their 

roperty in schemes of which scarcely anything was 
ae except the names.’ 4 é ; 

“The recoil from these speculations was inevitable. 
The country banks, whose advances and whose issues 
of notes had both exceeded the limit of prudence, 
were among the principal sufferers. Several London 
banks likewise failed. A remark made by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, ‘that we were within a few hours of a state 
of barter,’ has often been quoted as showing the 
severity of the trial the country passed through. 
The turning-point appears to have been in the week 
ending Saturday, December 17, 1825. On that day, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Mr. Richards, then 
deputy governor of the bank, ‘whether from fatigue, 
or whether from being satisfied, the public mind had 
yielded to circumstances, and the tide turned at the 
moment on that Saturday night.’ The greater part 
of 1826 was a time of considerable depression, but by 
1827 the trade and manufactures of the country had 
resumed their usual and steady course. 


Crisis of 
1825, 
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The crisis in America was at its height in 1826. In 
July metal had disappeared from the banks. Discount 
rose from 20 to 30 per cent. By August failures were 
general. 

The monetary disturbances of 1836-37 are not in- 
cluded by Tooke among the memorable commercial 
crisis, ‘It was confined in a great measure to two 
branches of trade, the American and East Indian, in- 
cluding China, The Bank of England raised its rate 
of discount to 5 per cent., and laid some restriction 
upon the bills of the American houses, who were 
notoriously overtrading.”’ 


But in the United States this crisis was most 
severe. Early in 1836 President Jackson coun- 
seled an increase of circulation at the expense 
of small notes, and gold began to come to 
America ; but by the above-mentioned action 
of the Bank of England credit was withheld, 
and failures in this country became numerous. 
Gold in 1837 went back to England, and the 


crisis in the United States was general. Seven 
hundred banks stopped payment. 

It was the worst period since the 
Revolutionary War. Earlyin 1838 Crisis 
there was prosperity again, but a of 1887. 


crisis breaking out in France and 
Belgium, with a great draft of gold 
from the Bank of England, which came near 
stopping specie payment, the crisis in the United 
States became still more formidable. On Octo- 
ber to the United States Bank (see BANKs AND 
BANKING) was compelled to close its doors. In 
1839, 959 banks stopped payment. There were 
33,000 failures, with a loss of $440,000,000. 

The crisis of 1847 affected England more. 
The failure of the potato crop in 1846 caused the 


need for a heavy importation of corn. ‘‘ The 
price of corn was very high in 1847, 

the average in May being 925. 10d. | 

per quarter, but the imports rose (Crisis 

in proportion. The result was of 1847. 
the failure of many houses in the 

corn trade, which became the 

signal for other heavy bankruptcies. Several 


banks succumbed, and credit was severely 
shaken.’’ 

Meanwhile the anxiety and alarm were caus- 
ing hoarding, and it appeared not unlikely that 
the banking department of the Bank of England 
might be compelled to stop payment while there 
was more than £6,000,000 of specie in the issue 
department. Some of the leading city bankers 
had an interview with the prime minister, and 
the desired relaxation was given. ‘The official 
letter recommended ‘‘ the directors of the Bank 
of England, in the present emergency, to en- 
large the amount of their discounts and ad- 
vances, upon approved security.’’ A high rate, 
8 per cent., was to be charged, to keep these 
operations within reasonable limits ; a bill of in- 
demnity was pace if the arrangement led to 
a breach of the law. ‘The extra profit derived 
was to be for the benefit of the public. No 
really adequate reason has ever been given for 
this last stipulation, unless it is supposed to 
have been made to prevent the bank from main- 
taining the extra rate unduly ae 

The effect of the Government letter in allay- 
ing the panic was complete. When anxiety 
as to obtaining bank notes or gold was re- 
moved, the immediate pressure shortly disap- 

ared. 


The crisis of 1857 began in America. New 
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companies had been forming in all directions. 
There was an unusual importation of European 
goods. The banks were unable to 
resist the monetary pressure, and 
on August 24 they stopped pay- 
ment; 5123 failures were counted, 
with liabilities of $299,000,000. ‘The 
enormous fall of values, however, 
brought back gold, and by January, 1858, most 
of the banks had resumed. Itaffected England 
later, but most severely. The suspension of 
the Bank Act of 1844 eased the market some- 
what, but the industrial crises were even more 
marked. Hundreds of thousands of workmen 
were unemployed. Riots became frequent. The 
crisis passed, but then gradually reached suc- 
cessively France, Germany, the Scandinavian 
States, Austria, Italy, South America. 

The crisis of 1861 affected England in January 
and France in the autumn, and was 
brought on by England’s having to 

ay a heavy balance in favor of 
the United States. The rate of dis- 
count in France had to rise to 8 
per cent. to bring back cash. 

The crisis of 1866 was mainly in England, 
once more causing a suspension of the Bank 
Act, and was marked by the mem- 
orable ‘‘ Black Friday’’ and of the 
failure of the almost historic house 
of Overend, Gurney & Co. Sep- 
tember 23, 1869, saw a “‘ Black Fri- 
day’’ in New York, but it was mainly local and 
connected with gold speculation. 

During the first three quarters of 1873 the 
general prosperity of the United States seemed 
undiminished ; but on September 18, 1873, the 
most extraordinary panic began 
which this country has ever wit- 
nessed, and reached its height about 
the middle of October. It pros- 
trated thousands of commercial 
houses, cut off the wages of hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen, and overthrew 
the Stock Exchange. It swept down the entire 
banking system of the country. Even savings 
banks closed their doors. It broke off the nego- 
tiation of American securities in Europe, and 
prostrated business in every way. The causes 
were involved. 

The closing of the War of the Rebellion had 
seen the commencement -.of great industrial 
activity in the United States. From 1869-73 
enormous amounts of money were invested in 
commercial enterprises. The cost of the rail- 
road construction of those five years is estimated 
at $1,700,000,000, while municipalities and pri- 
vate corporations borrowed money for vast un- 
dertakings. The land grant policy and cheap 
transportation developed anew West. In Eu- 
rope the opening of the Suez Canal stimulated 
commerce, Interest was based on the high 
prices of war time. There was increased need 
of currency. Instead of this the policy of re- 
sumption and contraction (see CONTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION OF CurRENCy) limited the amount 
of currency below the demand. Prices fell, 
whether owing to contraction of currency or 
cheaper processes of production is a disputed 
point. (See BIMETALLIsM.) Both causes were 
probably at work, But it is not disputed that 
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prices fell. Heavy crops and an unusually large 
demand for money precipitated the impending 
crisis. September 18 the great house of Jay 
Cooke & Co., of New York, failed. This brought 
trouble to Fish & Hatch, and to McCulloch of 
London. The worst immediate effects of the 
crisis were soon met. The bankers met and 
voted : 1. To issue $10,000,000 loan certificates, 
and still later $10,000,000 more. 2. A general 
movement on the part of the banks to make 
large payments in checks only, certified as ‘‘ good 
through the Clearing House.’’ 3. Purchase of 
bonds by the Treasury amounting to $13,500,000, 
which liberated an equal amount of legal ten- 
ders. 4. The advantage taken by the savings 
banks of the thirty days’ notice of withdrawals 
by depositors. 5. The closing of the Stock Ex- 
change from the 2oth to the 3oth of the month. 
Great pressure was brought to bear upon the 
United States Treasurer to afford relief by issu- 
ing United States notes ; but he declined, and 
only consented to sell $13,000,000 bonds. a 

The immediate crisis was stayed ; but in in- 
dustrial lines 1874 was worse than 1873, and 
there was depression till 1877. The great rail- 
road strikes of that year made matters worse. 
In 1878 there was improvement, and this con- 
tinued till 1883. In 1884 another crisis occurred, 
tho of less serious character, and depression con- 
tinued through the strikes and industrial trou- 
bles, which continued till 1886. Confidence was 
then in a degree restored, and with 
some depression in 1888, till the 
crisis of 1890. That he promi- 
nent English houses which had in- 
vestedin Argentine Republican and 
African securities were disturbed, 
and finally on December 15 even the great house 
of Baring Brothers suspended. In France the 
great coffee syndicate failed. But the Bank of 
England stood firm, and a syndicate of strong 
houses liquidated the debt of Baring Brothers. 
It affected the United States almost as much, 
tho not so much in the form of a crisis as of add- 
ing to depression, continuing without much im- 
provement to the great crisis of 1893. 

The crisis of 1893 was in many ways different 
from all other crises. It was only very slightly 
due to overspeculation, almost purely to mone- 
tary conditions, yet it affected not 
only financial circles, but indus- 
try all over the United States. 
Early in the year there was wide- 
spread financial unsteadiness, with 
securities on the down grade. In 
Congress there was discussion over the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing act of 1890. (See Cur- 
RENCY.) During May and June there was no 
improvement, tho, with the exception of the Na- 
tional Cordage Company, no important houses 
were seriously affected. June 26, however, it 
was announced that India had stopped the free 
coinage of silver. It at once sent the price of 
silver bullion down to the lowest point ever re- 
corded, and all stocks went down. The mines 
ot Colorado and other silver States were at once 
stopped and their workmen left unemployed. 
There was a panic. Western and Southern 
banks began to fail. Hoarding set in, even in 
the East. Currency became scarce. Many 
manufactories shut down. Even strong manu- 
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facturing companies could not get change to 
pay their men. Wealthy men with unques- 
tioned credit could not get checks cashed. All 
the banking centers except Chicago began to 
have recourse to clearing-house certificates. In 
New York during the summer these certificates 
reached the sum of $38,280,000. Early in Au- 
gust bank and treasury notes commanded a 
premium as high as q per cent. in New York. 

'There was a money dearth. The President 
called an extra session of Congress, which opened 
August 7. It wasclaimed by the monometallists 
that the money panic was caused by a lack of con- 
fidence in the United States monetary policy, 
from fear that, tho silver was depreciating, the 
United States would be committed to depreciat- 
ed silver. In the House a bill was therefore in- 
troduced by Mr. Wilson, according to the sug- 
gestion of the President’s message, repealing 
the silver-purchase bill, tho renewing the pledge 
to maintain the parity of gold and silver at the 
existing or some other ratio. On the other 
hand, it was claimed by the free-silver men that 
the financial crisis was caused by the lack of 
money resulting from the purpose of the gold 
manipulators to drive silver from the world, en- 
hance the value of gold, and increase their 
profits. It wasclaimed that ever since 1873 this 
policy had resulted in a contracted currency, 
low prices, suffering for the debtor classes, stop- 
page of manufactories, etc., a long depression, 
and that now by a last stroke the crisis had been 
brought on by the bankers trying to drive sil- 
ver completely from the market. The conflict 
was bitter in Congress and through the country, 
the sentiment of the West and South being bit- 
ter against the capitalistic East. Finally, Au- 
gust 28, the Wilson Bill was carried by a vote of 
240 to 110, and the silver-purchase clause re- 
pealed. Then began a still more heated strug- 
gle in the Senate. Not till October 30 was a bill 
introduced by Senator Voorhees repealing the 
silver-purchase law, but declaring for the parity 
of gold and silver in stronger terms, substituted 
for the Wilson Bill passed by the Senate by a 
vote of 43 to 32, accepted by the House by a 
vote of 192 to 94, and signed by the President 
November I. 

Meanwhile the crisis was already checked. 
By the middle of August confidence began to 
return. By September the premium on cur- 
rency vanished. Foreign investors began send- 
ing in money, taking advantage of the low price 
of stocks. Only one private banking firm in 
New York City had failed and only one na- 
tional bank. Of the 301 bank suspensions from 
May 1 to July 22, 93 per cent. were in the South 
and West. Yetthe business failures from April 
1 to October 1 were 8105 against 4171 for those 
months in 1892, with liabilities of $284,663,624 
against $41,110,322 for 1892. Thus the number 
of failures had doubled and the liabilities had 
increased nearly sevenfold. Three great rail- 
way systems were sent into the hands of receiv- 
ers: the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, 
and the Erie. For further details of this crisis 
and for references, see CuRRENCY. For various 
other views as to the causes of crises, see ar- 
ticles SILVER QUESTION ; CONTRACTION AND Ex- 
PANSION OF CURRENCY ; MONOMETALLISM OVER 
PRODUCTION ; SOCIALISM. 
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CRUSADES, SOCIAL EFFECT OF.— 
The crusades covering the interval from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and partly 
inclusive of these, exercised the most profound 
influence upon Europe ; not only upon those 
directly engaged, but upon popes, kings, and 
emperors ; upon the relations of Church and 
State, and upon the development of literature, 
education, and art. Classes were broken up, 
and nations were brought together. The eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe were changed. The 
decay of the Western empire had broken off the 
intercourse between the East and West, and 
completely ended the maritime traffic which had 
been begun by the Phoenicians. It was this de- 
struction of naval commerce that compelled the 
Crusaders to march overland to Asia. The cru- 
sades revived the trades of ship-building and 
merchandising, and dotted the Mediterranean 
with sails. Asia Minor exchanged products with 
Norway and Sweden. An enormous impulse 
was thus given to manufactures and agricul- 
ture. Neglected industries were developed, 
and new arts and occupations introduced from 
the East. The crusaders learned in Greece the 
manufacture of silk, in Tyre the art of glass- 
making, in Africa the cultivation of maize and 
sugar-cane, and in Damascus the working of 
metals and making of cloth. Manufactures 
necessitated the growth of large towns, which 
was one of the most notable results of the cru- 
sades. Great wealth, with all its good and evil 
consequences, began to flow into the cities of 
Italy, Germany, France, Flanders, and other 
European countries. 


References : Blanqui, Histotre de l’Economre Polt- 
tigue en Europe ; Guizot, History of Civilization in 
Europe ; Ranke, Weltgeschichte, viii, 
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CURRENCY.—(See also Money; Banks 
AND BANKING; GOLD; SILVER; BIMETALLISM ; 
MOoNOMETALLISM ; PAPER Money ; CONTRACTION 
AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; CRISES ; MONE- 
‘~ARY CONFERENCES ; GREENBACKISM, etc.) The 
word currency may be defined as money in czr- 
culation, or the commodity or commodities in 
use in any country as the medium of exchange. 
Money (g.v.) is the general and philosophic 
term ; currency is money, with emphasis upon 
its passing from hand to hand. For a state- 
ment, therefore, of the economic principles and 
difterent theories of money, see Money. We 
present here an historical review of the 


UNITED STATES CURRENCY, 


our main authorities being, for the earlier 
periods, Professor Sumner’s Hzstory of Amerz- 
can Currency, and Bolles’ znxanczal History 


-of the United States ; for the later periods, 


the reports ot the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the Director 
of the Mint, and the Record of Political Events 
in the Polztical Sczence Quarterly. 


I. COLONIAL PERIOD. 


From Professor Sumner we learn that the first 
colonies to this country brought little English 
or European currency with them, and soon 
found need for more. 


Winthrop wrote to his son in 1630 especially to bring 
4150 or $200 with him. A married clergyman in those 
days was allowed £30 per annum. Carpenters and 
skilled workmen, who were greatly in demand, were 
forbidden to take over zed. and later 25. per day. 
When explorers reached Long Island Sound, they 
found the Indians more advanced in civilization than 
their northern neighbors, and using a circulating 
medium of exchange, consisting of beads of two 
kinds, one white, made out of the end of a periwinkle 
shell, and the other black, made out of the dark part 
of aclam shell. They were rubbed down and polish- 
ed, and when artistically arranged in strings or belts 
formed objects of real beauty. These beads circu- 
lated among the Indians as money, one black bead 
being reckoned as worth two white ones, and were 
known as wampum, or wampumpeag or peas. The 
colonists came to use them first in their trade with 
the Indians, and then among themselves. In Massa- 
chusetts they became by custom the common cur- 
rency of the colony, and were made a legal tender in 
small sums. ‘The white man,” says Professor Sum- 
ner, ‘‘also proved his superiority by cotnteffeiting 
it.” A fathom or belt of wampum consisted of 360 
beads, and one faihom of white would buy furs valued 
at ss. sterling. Barter was also at this time continu- 
ally used, and various commodities did duty for 
money. In 1635 musket bullets were used for change 
ata farthing apiece. And the more barter was used 
because money was scarce, the scarcer money be- 
came. Interest im 1664 was 8 per cent. Merchants 
drained the people of their cash. In 1652 Massachu- 
setts set up a mint to coin silver—the famous ‘pine 

tree” coinage. She coined shillings, 
sixpences, and threepences. The coins 

Pine Tree were to be of sterling alloy }4 fine, 

Coinage and the shilling worth to@, sterling. It 
* was taken in England at 25 per cent. 
discount, and declared to be not of even 
- weight or fineness. Barter, however, 
continued. Silver was smuggled out of the country or 
clipped. The silver which came to the colony ¢on- 
sisted mainly of Spanish pillar coins. They were not 
allowed to be circulated. In 1686 a bank was proposed, 
and seems to have made issues, but soon disappeared, 
Andrews ge ae the mint about 1688. The first en- 
during issue of paper money made in the colonies was 
in 1690, Six years before the founding of the Bank of 
England. 

An expedition had been sent out against Canada 
and returning without spoils, and ina state of misery, 
the soldiers were clamorous for their pay. So £7000 
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were issued in notes from ee to £5. The form of 
notes or bills was as follows: 

agactey indented bill of ros., due from the Massa- 
chusetts colony to the possessor, shall be in value 
equal to money, and shall be accordingly accepted by 
the treasurer and receivers subordinate to him in 
all public payments, and for any stock at any time in 
the treasury.” The soldiers disposed of them at 
cne third discount till 1692, when the Government 
ordered that they be received at 5 per cent. advance 
over coin, and promised to redeem them in money 
within 12 months. This kept them at par 20 years. 
There were continually at every new crisis new 
issues of money. Another expedition against Canada 
in 1709 meant a new large issue. Connecticut and most 
of the colonies also issued a small amount. South 
Carolina probably issued more money than any other 
colony. In 1709 the time for redemption in Massachu- 
setts was set at four years and then later, and the 
paper began to depreciate. In Connecticut there 
were four prices for ‘pay,’ ‘“‘pay as _ money, 

“money,” and “trusting.” ‘Pay’ was barter at 
Government prices. ‘‘ Money” was Spanish or New 
England coin. ‘Pay as money” was barter cur- 
rency at prices one third less than the Government 
rate; ‘trusting ” was an enhanced price according to 
time. The merchant asked his customer how he 
would pay before fixing his price. : 

In 1715 John Culman proposed a land bank, which 
in those days meant simply an issue of paper based 
on land. Such anissue was made. Banking was ar- 
resting attention the world over. The Land Bank of 
England dates from 1685, the Austrian enterprises 
from 1700, John Law’s scheme from 1715, and the South 
Sea Company from 1711. In 1720 trade was stagnant, 
and there was a great cry for more issues. At the 
same time the commissioners of the New England 
colonies became alarmed at the ten- 
dency to further increase of paper notes. 

The English Parliament forbade bank- Land Banks, 
ing except under its charter, and for- 

bade the colonial governments from 

emitting bills. Later the restriction was modified to 
permit an issue for government expenses only. In 
1739 a “land bank”’ was set in operation, which loaned 
its notes for 3 per cent. per annum interest, and 5 per 
cent. in principal, doth payable in merchandise. his 
bank became a factor in politics, and as fortunes were 
to be made through it, the “land bank,’’ says Sumner, 
“resisted its fate by social and political intrigues.’ 
In 1740 Parliament required its wind up, but it man- 
aged to evade the requirement. 

Rhode Island had the severest experience, as it issued 
bills the most recklessly. Parties were no longer 
Whig or Tory, but Creditor and Debtor. In 1721 
Massachusetts issued £100,000, and forbade buying or 
selling silver ; but this could not be stopped. It led to 
the above-mentioned instructions from Partiamecd to 
forbid the governors signing any acts for emitting 
bills, and the history of the next 20 years isa history 
of struggle over this. In 1749 the paper issue of 
Massachusetts was £2,466,712. Parliament at this time 
ransomed Louisbourg from the colonies, and id 
Massachusetts in silver and copper £138,649 sterling, 
which at rr to 1, the ruling exchange, nearly cancelled 
the paper, and Massachusetts found herself with a 
specie currency. Other colonies, and Rhode Island 
in particular, clung longer to paper money. 


2. TO THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


We now come to the times of the Revolution. 
The colonies commenced the war, many of them 
with paper already in circulation. To issue 
paper money was the one way in which they 
were accustomed to meet a crisis. The Conti- 
nental Congress ordered in May, and issued in 
August, 1775, paper for 300,000 Spanish dollars, 
on the faith of the ‘‘ Continent,’’ redeemable in 
three years in gold and silver. This went on 
till $9,000,000 were thus issued. In 1776 depre- 
ciation began. In 1779 Congress was at its 
wits’ end. It tried to force paper money into 
circulation by making it legal tender, and by 
fixing prices, but this only increased deprecia- 
tion, In 1780 the bills were worth only two 
cents on the dollar, The following table, con- 
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densed from Gouge’s History of Continental 
Money, gives the issues and depreciation ; 
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Amount issued up to and inclusive of the 
year— 


_ 1776 $20,064,464 JS Rate of exchange | an. 1,1 I for x 
Added in 1777 26, 426,333 (for gold or aver ‘ J wo 178 ca : 
3 1778 66,965,269 “ es poe yh 8 9 if 
i 1779: 149,703,856 Be 2 7 * /%780 45 
* 1780 82,908,320 sv a Se Sank 100 sf 
178r 11,408,095 x Ms “1782 500 ce 
Total, $357,476,541 


The French alliance in 1779 enabled Congress 
to borrow money, and it ‘attempted to limit the 
outstanding issues of paper money to $200,000,- 
ooo, but did not. The loss of value of the entire 
issue became complete in 1781, and having been 
gradual, as it passed from hand to hand through 
several years, came to be regarded in the light 
of an involuntary tax for the maintenance of 
the war, which in general had fallen severely 
on people, according to their means, tho in cases 
it produced shameful wrongs. Nevertheless, 

of this depreciation of the conti- 

nental paper money, it should be 

Continental added thatit struggled against fear- 

“Currency. fulodds. Congress issued the bills, 

but only the individual States could 

redeem them. Congress collected 

no duties on imports or internal revenue, For 

Congress it was all outgo and no income. The 

continental money was made payable in coin 

which was at a premium. The wonder is that 
it circulated as well as it did. 

The colonies were contending with the great- 
est nation on earth, whose armies had generally 
been victorious on land, who was conceded to 
be the mistress of the seas. The colonies were 
poorly prepared for war. They had no army, 
no navy, no fortifications, no arms, no ammuni- 
tion, no credit, no money. The odds were im- 
mensely against them, viewed from a military 
standpoint. The contest was not only doubt- 
ful, but from any standpoint except justice and 
right was overwhelmingly in favor of Great 
Britain. Under these circumstances it would 
have been difficult to maintain a State paper 
circulation at par had Congress adopted the best 
method of doing it. But with the means adopt- 
ed, itis astonishing that any success attended 
their efforts. So that, while the continental 
paper money must be admitted to have failed, 
small argument can be drawn from it as to the 
failure of such money under proper conditions. 
But the real currency of this period was the note 
circulation of banks, under either national or 
State charters, altho some metal was coined. 
For a fuller consideration of this period, we 
therefore refer the reader to the article BANks 
AND BANKING. ; 

In January, 1782, the Bank of North America 
was chartered in Philadelphia, with a capital 
of $400,000. Seventy thousand dollars in specie 

were put intoits capital by citizens, 


Unite A and the remainder by the Govern- 


ment in specie or foreign exchange 
Soa out of a foreign loan. The bank 


had its origin in a union of citizens 
to supply the army. They issued 
the bank’s notes in pay. Gouge, in his H7zstory 
of Paper Money and Banking in the United 
States, published in 1833, shows that it was a 
mistake to suppose that that bank aided the 


Government, as its stockholders only paid in 

70,000, or seven-fortieths of its capital. The 
Government deposited $254,000, and was credit- 
ed by Robert Morris with that amount of stock 
in the bank, The individual directors thus ac- 
quired the power to circulate $400,000 in the 
bank’s notes, and loaned the Government and 
others their own money and the $400,000 addi- 
tional money which the Government’s deposits 
and sanction soon made current at par. The 
dividends were soon from 12 to 16 per cent. for 
the stockholders. ‘‘In1785,’’ says Gouge, “‘ the: 
effects of its operation began to be apparent. . . ,. 
A temporary plentifulness of money, followed by” 
great scarcity, usury, ruin to the many, riches. 
to the few.’’ In 1785 the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania repealed its charter, but it existed’ 
under its old congressional charter till Penn- 
sylvania finally rechartered it. In 1785 and 
1786 Shay’s rebellion broke out in New Eng- 
land. It was an insurrection of debtors who 
were suffering from a collapse of the currency 
and return to specie values. ‘They clamored for 
paper. The rebellion was put down by force ; 
but Massachusetts passed a law delaying the 
collection of debts. In Rhode Island the Paper 
Money Party carried the election of 1786, and 
4100,000 were issued by vote of the rural dis- 
tricts against the cities. . 

The new fedefal Constitution, framed in 1787, 
had decreed that no State ‘“‘ shall coin money, 
emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ;’’ 
and this would seem to have forever barred a 
State from giving charters to banks of issue, 
since it would seem that a State Legislature 
could not delegate to private corporations a 
power the Constitution had denied to the State 
itself. Nevertheless, the rage for banking be- 
came so extreme, excited largely by the high 
profits of the Bank of North America, that 
Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland gave 
charters to banks which United States courts 
did not abrogate. The Bank of North America 
had already been chartered, and it was held 
that ‘‘ bills of credit’’ were not meant to cover 
bank-netes. ‘The courts have held that a State 
may authorize bank issues when it itself owns 
all the stock ; when the Legislature appoints 
the directors; when the faith of the State is 
pledged for the redemption of the bills, and 
when they are receivable for public dues, pro- 
vided also that the capital is paid in and the 
bank may be sued (Story, fourth edition, vol 1., 
p. 227, note). Onthe question, Can the national 
Government do what the States cannot do under 
this clause ? the courts have decided that it can. 

When it was proposed, however, in the con- 
stitutional convention to give to Congress the 
right to-emit bills of credit, it was defeated by 
a vote of nine States to two. 
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Thus began the great flood of State banking, 
which did not terminate till the War of the Re- 
bellion. (See BANKs AND Bankinc.) The first 
United States bank was chartered in 1791, and 
expired in 1811. The second United States 
bank was opened January 1, 1817, and finally 
suspended February 4, 1841. The Secretary 
of the Treasury began to interfere with the bank 
market directly about 1814. (For the whole 
struggle of the Government and of the State 
banks against the national bank, and for the 
effect of the national and State bank issues upon 
the currency, see BANKs AND BANKING.) In 1786 
Congress passed a coinage law upon a plan pre- 
sented by Thomas Jefferson. 


The Constitution (Article 1, section 8, clause 5) had 
vested in Congress the right to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof, and the Act of Congress of 
April 2, 1792, was the first act respecting coinage, en- 
titled ‘‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the 
coins of the United States.’”’ The ninth section of this 
act provided: 

“That there shall be from time to time struck and 
coined at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and cop- 
per of the following denominations, values, and de- 
scriptions, viz.: Eagles—each to be of the value of $10 
or units, and to contain 247 grains and four eighths of 
a grain of pure, or 270 grains of standard gold.” 

After providing for half eagles, each to be of half 
the value of the eagle, and quarter eagles, each to be 
of one fourth of the value of the eagle, the section 
continues, as follows: 

_. “Dollars or units—each to be of the value of a 
Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and 
to contain 371 grains and four sixteenth parts of a 
grain of pure, or 416 grains of standard silver.” 

The act also provided for half dollars, quarter dol- 
lars, dimes, and half dimes, each to contain, respec- 
tively, one half, one fourth, one tenth, and one twen- 
tieth of the pure silver contained in the dollar. The 
coinage of cents and half cents of copper was also 
provided for, 


It thus declared the dollar to be the unit of 
value, and it measured this value in silver. 

The money unit of the United States had been 
already established in 1785 by the Continental 
Congress as the dollar. This was a well-known 

coin, and had been in constant use 
for many years. Indeed, it com- 
Adoption of peted with the pound as a measure 
a Currency, of value ; in some transactions the 
pound measure was used ; in other 
transactions the dollar measure. 
Persons expressed their transactions in their 
books of account either in pounds or dollars ; 
but for a long period the quantity coined was so 
small that it was necessary to use foreign coins 
for monetary purposes. Congress first author- 
ized their use in 1793, declaring at what rates 
they should pass current, and that they should 
be a legal tender for the period of three years 
from the time the mint began operations. When 
that time expired their use was renewed by addi- 
tional legislation for short periods until 1809, 
To determine their value, they were assayed an- 
nually, and from the information thus obtained 
Congress could act intelligently in fixing the 
rates, After the supply of domestic coin became 
ample, foreign coins ceased to be used much as 
money, tho, as they were mingled with the do- 
mestic coinage, they were to be constantly seen 
until the suspension of specie payments in 186r, 
when all coin disappeared. - 


By the act of 1792 the proportion of pure gold to th 
. . e 
alloy in gold coins was made by this ae Ir parts 
gold and one part alloy, the alloy being composed of 
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silver and copper.. The proportion of pure silver to 
the alloy in aver Coins was made 1485 parts fine silver 
to 179 parts alloy. The reason for this proportion of 
silver to alloy was that the alloy was ound in that 
proportion in the Spanish dollars then current. These 
coins having been a long time in circulation were more 
or less worn, and their assay did not show the exact 
original weight of the coin, and probably not the 
exact original proportion of alloy. The alloy in the 
silver dollar consisted of 443% grains of copper, mak- 
ing the dollar 892.4 fine; this, by the act of 1837, was 
changed to 41% grains of copper, making the standard 
nine tenths fine. Section 11 of the act provided: | 

“That the proportional value of gold to silver in all 
coins which ghall by law be current as money within 
the United States, shall be as 15 to 1, according to 
quantity in weight of pure gold or pure silver; that 
is to say, every 15 lbs. weight of pure silver shall be 
of equal value in all payments with 1 Ib. weight of 
pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater or 
less quantities of the respective metals.’ 

A dollar of gold contained 24.75 grains of pure metal, 
and a dollar of silver 371.25 grains—being exactly 15 to 
1. Section 14 provided: 

“ That itshall be lawful for any person or persons to 
bring to the said mint gold and silver bullion, in order 
to their being coined ; and that the bullion so brought 
shall be there assayed and coined as speedily as may 
be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense 
to the person ee eee by whom the same shall have 
been brought. nd as soon as the said bullion shall 
have been coined, the person or persons by whom the 
same shall have been delivered shall, upon demand 
receive in lieu thereof coins of the same species of 
bullion which shall have been so delivered, weight for 
weight, of the pure goid or pure silver therein con- 
tained.” ; 

Section 16, which follows, made the coinage of both 
metals equally a lawful tender in all payments what- 
soever, thus establishing the free coinage and full 
legal tender of both metals without limit, at the ratio 
of 15 to 1. The exact language of section 16 of the 
act is: 

“That all the gold and silver coins which shall have 
been struck at, and issued from the said mint, shall be 
a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever; those of 
full weight according to the respective values herein- 
before declared, and those of less than full weight at 
values proportional to their respective weights.’ 

The ratio of 15 tor for American coins was not ex- 
actly in accordance with the ratio which then prevail- 
edin European countries. Silver was slightly over- 
valued and gold a little undervalued. 
The result was that the metallic money 
of the United States during this period 
consisted mostly of silver coins and 
largely of foreign coins. But $11,908,890 
of gold altogether were coined from 1793 to 1834, and 
this was generally soon exported. The production of 
gold for the same period in the United States is given 
at $14,000,000. 

The act of May 8, 1792, provided for the purchase of 
copper, “ not exceeding 1so tons,” “to be coined into 
cents and half cents,” which, by the act of April 2, 
1792, were to contain respectively 11 and 5% penny- 
weights. The act of January 14, 1793, provided that 
the cent piece should contain 208 grains of copper and 
the half cent 104 grains. 

The act of February 9, 1793, prescribed the rates at 
which foreign gold and silver coins should be legal 
tender inthe United States. This act provided that 
Spanish milled dollars should be legal tender “at the 
rate of roo cents for each dollar, the actual weight 
whereof shall not be less than 17 penn weights and 
7 rains.” Section 2 of this act provided, ‘That at 
the expiration of three ¥ sen next ensuing the time 
when the coinage of gold and silver, agreeably to the 
act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulat- 
ing the coins of the United States,’ shall'’commence at 
the mint of the United States (which time shall be an- 
nounced by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States), all foreign gold coins and all foreign 
silver coins, except = pplonene milled dollars and parts 
of such dollars, shall cease to be a legal tender, as 
aforesaid.”’ 

Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1795, provided for 
the deduction of two cents per ounce from deposits 
of silver bullion when below the standard of the 
United States and four cents per ounce from gold bul- 
lion below the standard to cover the cost of refining. 

Only the copper, however, at this time was coined, 
and, being below standard, depreciated. They bore 14 
circles linked ls Nagin with a small circle in the mid= 
dle, around this the words “ United States,” and in the 


15 to 1. 
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centre ‘‘ We are one.”” On the opposite a sun-dial with 
the words ‘* Fugzo” and “ 1787” Seana side, and ** Mind 
your business,” below the dial. The real currency of 
the United States at this time consisted mainly of bank 
notes, nominally convertible, issued by chartered 
banks. In 1794, the first silver was actually coined, 
the dollar weighing 416 grains, 1485 parts pure to 179 

parts alloy. Gold was first coined in 
1795, the eagle weighing 270 grains, }} 
pure, so that one dollar contained 24.75 
grains pure gold. It was assumed that 
silver was to gold as 15 to x, but the 
actual market value was 15&% tor. With 
slight amendments the above was the 
coinage to 1834, when there was achange. 

The act of June 28, 1834, changed weight and fineness 
of the gold eagle, making it 258 grains of .899225 fine- 
ness, Or 232 grains of pure gold. 

No change was made in our silver coins by the act of 
1834. Why the ratio should have been changed at this 
time from 15 to 1, as established in 1792, to 16 to x, 3r 
years after the French act of 1803, which had practically 
fixed the ratio for all Europe at 15% to 1, is difficult to 
understand. The reason usually given is that under 
the ratio of rs to r little or no gold came or stayed here, 
and new minés of gold having been discovered in 
North Carolina and Georgia about this time, the higher 
ratio was adopted in order to give the gold a higher 
rating relatively to silver, and thereby keep it here. 

But it worked evil, and the act of January 18, 1837. es- 
tablished 18 as the standard fineness of both gold and 
silver. It left the weight of the gold dollar unaltered 
{thus slightly increasing its value) and reduced the 
weight of the silver dollar to 412 grains. 

Between the act of 1792, establishing the mint, and the 
act of 1837, no change whatever was madc in the silver 
coins, and the only change made in these coins by the 
act of 1837 was the change in the alloy from 44% grains, 
as contained in the dollar of the act of 1792, to 41% 
grains, the pure silver being left the same exactly by 
the act of 1837 as it was in the original act of 1792. The 
pure gold was changed from 24.75 grains to a dollar, as 
in the act of 1792, to 23.22 grains, as fixed in the act of 
1837. As 37174 grains is the weight of pure silverin our 
present standard dollar, it will be seen that this unit 
has therefore never varied in weight of pure metal 
through all the changes of our mintlaws. Itstandsto- 
day the same dollar it was when our money system 
was established. 

The change in the ratio to 16 tox, in 1834, while the 
European ratio stood at 15% to 1, led to the exportation 
of nearly all our full-weight silver coins. For, by this 
variation in the ratio between the two metals in the 
United States and in Europe, full-weight silver coins 
were worth for export a little more than 3 per cent. 
more than our gold coins; and as our subsidiary coins 
contained proportionally the same weight of pure silver 
contained in the dollar piece, it was as profitable to ex- 
port these coins asthe dollar piece ; consequently the 
country was well-nigh depleted of small coins. To 
remedy this evil, Congress it ane act of February 2r, 
1853, reduced the weight of the half-dollar from 206% 
grains to 192 grains standard silver, and the smaller 
silver coins in proportion. Until this act fractional 
silver coins were legal tender for all sums; but by this 
act they were made legal tender for $5 only. Deposits 
of silver for coinage into fractional pieces for the ben- 
efit of the depositor were no longer received, but pro- 
vision was made for the purchase of silver bullion on 
government account for the fabrication of the light- 
weight subsidiary coins. 


Passing by legislation concerning foreign 
coin (which by the act of February 21, 1857, 
was deprived of currency) and concerning 
minor currency, we now reach the period of the 
War of the Rebellion. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that through all this period the currency 
of the country was really very largely the bank 
notes, and that the great currency problems 
and movements of the day were connected 
with the banks and the battle of the various 
administrations for or against the national and 
State banks. (For all this interesting period, 
however, see BANKS AND BANKING.) 


3. THE PERIOD OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


At the breaking out of the Rebellion, the 
Government found itself destitute of the means 
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necessary to carry on a gigantic war, and un- 
able to procure such means from ordinary 
sources. Salmon P, Chase, of Ohio, had been 
nominated Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. 
Lincoln, and after much hesitation had accept- 
ed. He was without experience, but trusted by 
the people. He hada difficult problem to meet. 
Howell Cobb had worked under the preceding 
administration to ruin the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and tho General J. A. Dix, after Mr. 
Cobb’s retirement, had done his best, he had 
had to borrow at 12 per cent. interest, and 
raised only $5,000,000 of treasury notes at that. 

Mr. Chase first negotiated some small loans 

under the authority already existing, and on 
July 4, 1861, Congress convened to enact meas- 
ures for suppressing the war. A 
loan of $250,000,000 was author- 
ized, duties were increased, an War Loans. 
internal revenue system was adopt- 
ed, and a direct tax of $20,000,- 
ooo was laid. The States were offered 15 
per cent, reduction if they paid the tax, and this 
course was taken by all the States except those 
in rebellion, Delaware, and two of the territo- 
ties, altho much of the money was paid by fit- 
ting out troops, and brought in no revenue to 
the general Government. Tax commissioners 
were appointed to enforce the law in the insur- 
rectionary States, and they made levies and sold 
land, and after a long effort collected a portion 
of the tax assessed on them. 

As soon as Congress adjourned, Mr. Chase 
went to New York to effect the loan, obtaining 
a promise of $150,000,000. Subscription books 
for a ‘‘ popular loan’’ were opened and brought 
in $24,678,866, and the banks agreed to make 
up the rest. The thought was naturally in peo- 
ple’s minds, What if we do not support the Gov- 
ernment ? if 

The banks proposed that they should pay 
their respective portions over to one or two 
banks, and that the secretary should draw it 
out by issuing checks like an ordinary borrow- 
er. Congress had voted to suspend the law for- 
bidding the Government from receiving any- 
thing but specie. The banks said that this 
would be the easiest way for them, as the checks 
would then simply go through the clearing 
house like other checks. Mr. Chase, however, 
insisted that the banks pay the Government in 
gold. They undertook to do so, but sought a 
promise that the treasury notes, which had been 
authorized to the extent of $50,000,000, should 
not be issued. Tho not making any formal 
promise, Mr. Chase assured the banks that their 
wishes should be regarded. Soon, however, 
the notes began to appear in circulation. The 
effect was soon apparent. The banks could pro- 
vide for the redemption of their own circulation, 
but as the Government had only so much gold 
as the banks could furnish, the banks must pro- 
vide for the redemption of the Government 
notes or they must circulate without any foun- 
dation. ‘The banks, therefore, feared the notes. 

They, however, appeared in small quantities 
at first, and as the gold paid out quickly came 
back again in the way of ordinary deposits, all 
went well. But as soon as the quantity of the 
treasury issues became considerable, the gold 
did not return to the banks as before, and see- 
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ing that it was rapidly disappearing, the banks, 
on December 28, 1861, concluded to suspend 
specie payments on the Monday following (De- 
cember 30). 

The balance of the $150,000,000 they agreed 
to pay the Government was paid in paper. 
Professor Sumner says that the banks suspend- 
ed unnecessarily. Nevertheless they had done 
so, and the Government was compelled thereby 
also to suspend specie payment. But more 
money was needed. Public sentiment favored 
the issue of treasury notes. Mr. Chase, in his 
report (see BANKs AND BANKING), had already 
proposed the creation of a national banking sys- 
tem, but it was seen that this could not be de- 
veloped in time. Money was needed then. Mr. 
E. G. Spaulding, of New York, therefore, two 
days after the suspension of the banks, intro- 
duced a bill into the House authorizing the 
issue of $50,000,000 of treasury notes to be legal 

tender in payment of all debts in 

the United States and receivable by 
Greenbacks. Government for all dues to the 

United States. It was referred to 

the Committee of Waysand Means, 
consisting of Thaddeus Stevens, Chairman ; 
J. S. Morrill, of Vermont ; J. S. Phelps, of Mis- 
souri; E. G. Spaulding, of New York; V. B. 
Horton, of Ohio; Erastus Corning, of New 
York; S. Hooper, of Massachusetts ; Horace 
Maynard, of Tennessee; and J. L. N. Strat- 
ton, of New Jersey. The committee duly con- 
sidered it, increased the amount to $100,000,000, 
and reported it favorably by a vote of five to 
four, altho Mr. Stratton finally consented to cast 
a favorable vote only to bring it before the 
House. Stevens, Spaulding, Hooper, and May- 
nard voted for it. It immediately created great 
discussion and interest. Delegates from the 
banks came to Washington and _ protested. 
James Gallatin, President of the Gallatin Bank 
of New York, made the principal speech, and 
proposed a counter plan of taxation, and to 
make a loan with the banks as depositories, the 
Government to issue $100,000,000 treasury notes 
for two years, to be receivable for public dues 
. except duties onimports, ‘The consultation im- 
mediately resulted in nothing except that later 
the delegates favored Mr. Chase’s proposals of 
a national banking system. Meanwhile the 
$100,000,000 Legal Tender Note Bill came be- 
fore the House for debate January 28. It was 
claimed—and on this point Stevens had at first 
hesitated—that the bill was unconstitutional, 
since the Constitution provides that ‘‘ no State 
shall... make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.’’ It was an- 
swered that this pertained only to States. The 
preceding clause in the same section, ‘‘ No State 
shall emit bills of credit,’’ has always been so 
understood. Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, made the 
best plea against its constitutionality. It was 
believed by many that Mr. Chase doubted its 
constitutionality, and he was appealed to ; but 
he wrote that necessity secrnen. to demand it. 
Mr. Morrill proposed a counter scheme, Mr. 
Stevens closed the debate, arguing that it was 
“a measure of necessity, not of choice.’’ An 
amendment was passed increasing the amount 
to $150,000,000 ; but the $50,000,000 authorized 
by the July act of the previous year were to be 
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retired. The act finally passed by a vote of 93 


to 59. 
On February to the bill was reported by the 


Finance Committee of the Senate, with various 
amendments—among others, that the notes 
should not be receivable for ‘‘ interest on bonds 
and notes, which shall be paid in coin,”’ and an 
amendment relating to the issuing of certifi- 
cates, which, said Mr. Fessenden, the Chairman 
of the Committee, ‘‘ was very much desired by 
the banks in all the cities.” This was opposed 
by Senator Sherman, and answered by Mr. 
Fessenden, who, however, opposed the bill as 
‘‘a confession of bankruptcy,’’ ‘‘ bad faith,”’ 
and ‘‘a stain on the national honor,’’ altho he 
admitted that if it were necessary to issue legal- 
tender notes to sustain the Government, he 
should have no hesitation in doing so. The bill 
passed the Senate bya vote of 30 to 7. Return- 
ing to the House, after a strong contention with 
the Senate, its principal amendments were 
finally concurred in. As a fair specimen of the 
supporters of the bill, few of whom would have 
voted for it had the notes not been made legal 
tender, we quote Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
who said, February 13, 1862: 


“Tf the legal-tender clause is not retained in this 
bill, I shall vote against it under any and all circum- 
stances. ... Ishall vote for every measure to sustain 
these notes by sustaining the credit and 
good faith of the nation.... Your man- 
ufacturers, your merchants, your men 
who have their hundreds of millions 
trusted out in all parts of the country, 
are for this measure, for it is their protec- 
tionandtheirinterest. You will find that 
the families of your soldiers who are to receive a small 
pittance from the men who are fighting the battles of 
your country in the field are in favor of stamping upon 
these notes the words ‘legal tender,’ so that when that 
little pittance comes from the field to them to support 
them at home, they can use it to pay their necessary 
debts and support themselves without having to go 
through the process of broker-shavings.... I believe 
the sentiment of the nation approaches unanimity in 
favor of this legal-tender clause.... The intelligence 
Sag from all portions of the country is to the same 
eirect, . s « 


Senator Sherman said the same day : 


“T do believe there is a pressing necessity that these 
demand notes be made a legal tender, if we want to 
avoid the evils of a depreciated, dishonored paper cur- 
rency. I do believe we have the constitutional power 
to pass such a provision, and that the public safety now 
demands its exercise. . . . We have the concur- 
rence of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New 
York, the opinion of the Committee on Public Safety 
of the city of New York, composed of distinguished 
men, nearly all of whom are good financiers, who agree 
fully in the same opinion. may say the same in re- 
gard to the Chambers of Commerce of the city of 
Boston, of the city of Philadelphia, and of almost every 
recognized organ of financial opinion in this country. 
They have said to us in the most solemn form that this 
measure was indispensably necessary to maintain the 
credit of the Government. I desire to show the 
necessity of it from reason. 

*““ We have to raise and pay out of the treasury of the 
United States before July 1 next, according to the es- 
timate of the Committee of Ways and Means, the sum 
of $343,235,000. Of this sum, $100,000,000 is now due and 
payable to your soldiers, to contractors, to the men 
who have furnished provisions and clothing for your 
army, to your officers, your judges, and your civil mag- 
istrates. 

‘Where will you get this money? 

“A question of hard necessity presses you. We 
know very well that this money cannot be obtained of 
the banks.” 


The bill finally passed as amended by a vote 


of 97 to 22, and was signed by the President. 
February 25. 


Legal 
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_ On February 19, 1862, the Hon. Mr. Spauld- 
ing spoke to the amendments of the Senate to the 
legal tender bill : 


““Mr. Chairman, I desire especially to oppose the 
amendments of the Senate which require the interest 
on bonds and notes to be paid in coin semi-annually, 
and which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell 6 per cent. bonds at the market price for coin to 
pay the interest. ... It might be very pleasant for 
the holders of the 7 3-10 Treasury notes and 6 per cent. 
bonds to receive their interest in coin semi-annually, 
but very disastrous to the Government to be com- 
pelled to sell its bonds at ruinous rates of discount 
every six months to pay them gold and silver, while it 
would pay only treasury notes to the soldier, sailor, 
and all other creditors of the Government. Iam op- 
posed to all those amendments of the Senate which 
make unjust discriminations between the creditors of 
the Government. A soldier or sailor who performs 
service in the army or navy is acreditor of the Gov- 
ernment. The man who sells food, clothing, and the 
material of war for the use of the army and navy isa 
creditor of the Government. ... All are creditors of 
the Government onan equal footing, and all are equal- 
ly entitled to their pay in gold and silver. I am op- 
posed to all those amendments of the Senate which 
discriminate in favor of the holders of bonds.... 
Why make this discrimination? Who asks to have 
one class of creditors placed ona better footing than 
another class? Do the people of New England, the 
Middle States, or the people of the West and North- 
west, or anywhere else in the rural districts, ask to 

ve any Such discrimination made in their favor?... 

“No, sir; no such unjust preference is asked for by 
this class of men. They ask for the legal-tender note 
bill pureandsimple. They ask fora national currency 
which shall be of equal value in all parts of the coun- 
try.... They wanta currency secured by adequate 
taxation upon the whole property of the country which 
will pay the soldier, the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
banker alike for all debtsdue. ... 

“* Who, then, are they that ask to have a preference 
given to them over other creditors of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, itis ...aclass of men whoare very sharp 
in all money transactions. They are not generally 
among the producing classes, not among those who by 
their labor and skill make the wealth of the country, 
but a class of men that haveaccumulated wealth—men 
who are willing to lend money to the Government if 
you will make the security beyond all question, give 
them a high rate of interest and make it payable in 
coin. ... Safe, no hazard, secure, and the interest 
payable ‘in coin.’ Who would not be willing to loan 
money on such terms?” 


On February 20, Thaddeus Stevens, closing 
the debate upon this bill, said : 


“T approach the subject with more depression of 
spirits than I ever before approached any question. 

© personal feeling influences me. I hope not, at 
least. I have a melancholy foreboding that we are 
about to consummate a cunningly devised scheme 
which will carry great injury and great loss to all 
classes of the people throughout this Union, except 
one. 

‘““ With my colleague I believe that no act of legisla- 
tion of this Government was ever hailed with as much 
delight throughout the whole length and breadth of 
this Union by every class of people, without any ex- 
ception, as the bill we passed and sent to the Senate. 
... It is true there was a doleful sound came up 
from the caverns of bullion brokers and from the sa- 
loons of the associated banks. ... They fell upon the 
bill in hot haste, and so disfigured and deformed it 
that its very father would not knowit.... Itis now 
positively mischievous. ... It makes two classes of 
money—one for the banks and brokers and another for 


the people.” 


In speaking of the mutilated bill, he said 
later : 


“We did not yield until we found that the country 
must be lost or the banks be gratified, and we have 
sought to save the country in spite of the cupidity of 
the wealthy citizens.” 


To the legal-tender act Judge Kelley, on 
January 15, 1876, in Philadelphia, refers in these 
words : 
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“But the patriots to whom I have referred had 
studied the Constitution of the United States, “They 
knew that it had imposed upon them the duty of sav- 
ing the nation. They knew that money is the sinew 
of war.... A marvelous child was that ‘rag baby.’ 
It lighted the fires in every forge and furnace in the 
country; it hired ships and bought others.... It 
rallied an army of 75,000 men, and we soon after heard 
ringing through the streets shouts of well-paid and 
well-clad soldiers—‘ We’re coming, Father Abraham, 
300,000 more.’ It met all demands, and the free States, 
with the great war on its hands, were prosperous as 
they had never been before.” 


Of the Senate’s limitations he said : 


“That crime perpetrated by the Senate of the United 
States, or that blunder worse than a crime, has cost 
the American people more than all the war would 
have cost had the House bill been adopted as origi- 
nally passed.” 


Even Senator Sherman said, in 1862: 


“Tf we can compel one citizen to take this paper 
money, why not another and another? Is it any less 
the violation of contracts in one case than another? 
Do not all citizens hold their property subject to un- 
limited power of taxation? Do not all share in the 
blessings of Government, and should not all share in 
its burdens? Shall we inflict a loss only on those who 
trust the labor for the Government, and relieve the 
selfish, avaricious, idle, unpatriotic citizen who will 
neither fight for, lend to, nor aid the Government ? 

“Sir, to make all these share in the burden of the 
war, and to relieve those who risk life and property in 
its defense, I would waive a constitutional doubt.” 


Such, even in the opinion of men not Green- 
backers, was the effect of this limitation. 

On the other hand, by many believers in spe- 
cie it is claimed that it has not even yet been 
proved that any such notes were needed, and that 
the United States could not have gotten along 
without issuing these notes. However, the bill 
passed, and was soon followed by another of - 
$1I50,000,000 more. 

Many who voted for the first bill strongly op- 

posed the second ; but it passed and became a 
law. The banks, tho prudently confining their 
issues for a time after suspending 
specie payments, turned a fresh 
issue into the swollen stream. Hav- Second Issue. 
ing suspended specie payment they 
could issue as much as they chose. 
As soon as the legal-tender notes appeared, the 
banks could legally use these for redeeming 
their own issues, and thus the way had been 
made easy for an enormous inflation. Some of 
the banks did, in truth, collect the legal-tender 
notes and substitute their own to a much larger 
amount. ‘The increase in one year, after sus- 
pension of specie payment, was $56,000,000 
(Treasurer’s Report, 1866, p. 67). This was one 
of the causes of enmity on the part of Congress 
against the banks, and helped onward the crea- 
tion of a rival system and the imposition of the 
tax of 10 per cent. on the State bank issues, 
which finally drove them out of existence. 

At this time this was one of the strongest 
arguments made for issuing more treasury 
notes. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, said in 
the debate : 

“I confess that I can see no limit to a depreciation of 
the currency that may be produced by the banks ; and 
were it not that I have great faith in the prudence and 
wisdom and patriotism of those who manage the banks, 
I should have great apprehension in regard to it, as no 
obligation is now recognized by them to redeem their 
circulation, many of the States having legalized the 
suspension of specie payments.” 


Another member said of the banks : 
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“They have authority to buy up our bonds in the 
Magkett6 take up our circulation, and put their cir- 
culation in place of it, and that is what they are doing 
all the time, and the question is whether we shall pay 
these people 6 per cent. upon our bonds for furnish- 
ing no better currency than we can furnish ourselves. 
_. . Inother words, itis a struggle on the part of 
the banking institutions of the country to bleed the 
Government of the United States to the tune of 6 per 
cent. on every dollar, which is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment touse in carrying on this struggle for our in- 
dependence and our life.” Senator Sherman said the 
same in milder form: ‘‘The legal-tender notes are 
actually kept out of circulation by the depreciated 
bank paper of the country ; and every issue you make 
increases that tendency. Every new issue of treasury 
notes is only a bid for new inflation by the banks, and 
thus the better money of the United States is hoarded 
and laid away, and the paper money which is issued 
on the credit of it is thrown on the country, producing 
inflation and derangement of our monetary system, 
and I believe in the end will produce disaster.” (A. 5. 
Bolles’s financial History of the United States, vol. 
iii., pp. 79, 80.) 

Senator Chandler, of Michigan, spoke strong- 
ly against the issue, but it passed. Deprecia- 
tion set in and gold rose. By August, Profes- 
sor Sumner says that specie had disappeared. 
July 11 postage-stamps were made legal pay- 
ment to the Government in quantities not ex- 
ceeding $10. Corporations and individuals be- 
gan to issue ‘‘ shin-plasters,’’ and in many cases 
made them exchangeable for commodities. 
Cities and towns issued small notes payable in 
taxes or lawful money. ‘This was forbidden by 
Congress for amounts less than $1. In March, 
1863, Congress authorized the secretary to issue 
fractional currency to an amount not exceeding 
$50,000,000. But already by February, 1863, 
Congress had issued $400,000,000 of treasury 
notes (the last $100,000,000 of these being in 

*January, 1863, to pay the soldiers), and had in- 
dorsed $60,000,000 more of other notes with the 
legal-tender quality, besides the postage-stamps, 
Etc: 

The next step we give in the words of Mr. 
A. S. Bolles (Encyclopedia Americana, article 
FINANCE) : 

“The same law which authorized the first issue 
of legal-tender notes also authorized the issue of 
$500,000,000 of bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest and 
payable after five and within 20 years. The interest 
was payable in gold collected from import duties, and 

‘at this early date Congress also provided that one per 
cent. of the public debt should be discharged annuals 
At first the bonds sold very slowly, but, in the mean 
time, the Government procured considerable funds by 
two kinds of temporary loans. The first consisted of 
certificates of indebtedness, which were nothing more 
than certificates given to such creditors of the Govern- 
ment as would take them, payable in a year, or sooner 
if it desired, and bearing 6 per cent. interest. The 
other kind of ol Riad loan consisted at first of 
$25,000,000, and finally increased to $100,000,000, of de- 
posits of treasury notes by the banks to the Govern- 


ment, which bore not exceeding 5 per cent. interest, 
and which they could demand after 30 days’ notice.”’ 


To some members of Congress this operation 
of the treasury seemed to be wholly for the 
benefit of banks, asthe Government could make 
no use of money which it was liable to pay at 
such a short notice. In truth, however, the 
Government did use all of the money thus 
loaned, so that it was a highly favorable opera- 
tion of the Government. -‘l’o provide more ade- 
quately for the payment of these deposits, if 
they should be demanded when the Govern- 
ment was not able to respond, an issue of $50,- 
000,000 legal-tender notes was authorized for this 
purpose. When the country became full of 
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these notes the bonds began to sell. Arrange- 
ments were made with Jay Cooke & Co., and 
large quantities were sold by them. Mr. Chase 
then withdrew their sale and tried bonds at only 
5 percent. Noone wanted these, and the debt 
rapidly increased. aad \ 
Meanwhile the bill establishing the national 
banking system had been at last enacted. (See 
BANKs AND Bankinc.) It was Mr. Chase’s fa- 
vorite measure. He had outlined 
it in his first report and empha- 


sized it in hissecond, and President National 
Lincoln strongly favored it. A Banking 
sentiment against the State banks System. 


had developed partly through their 
expansion of notes to replace or at . 
least add to the treasury notes, and so cause in- 
flation. Many believed that there was a gen- 
eral policy of the banks to cause inflation, and 
so drive specie into their hands, to be used later 
when the crash should come. Even a bank offi- 
cer in Pennsylvania wrote in December, 1862 : 
‘The present expansion of the banks is unjus- 
tifiable. . . . They will continue to expand 
until the bubble bursts or the iron hand of the 
Government interferes to save the people. This 
ad libttum issue of paper is filling up all the 
channels of circulation and forcing specie into the 
clutches of hoarders and the hands of brokers” 
(Bolles’s Financial History, vol. iil., p. 135). 
Many believed that but for the bank issue the 
Government notes would not have depreciated. 
Mr. Chase himself, in his report for 1863, said 
of these bank issues: ‘‘ Were these notes with- 
drawn from use it is believed that much of the 
now very considerable difference- between coin 
and the United States notes would disappear.”’ 
Amasa Walker, of Massachusetts, in a speech 
prenes but not delivered, wrote: ‘‘ Could I 
ave my own wishes, I should, as I have before 
insisted, instead of creating a rival system, lay 
a tax of 3 percent. semi-annually on all present 
bank circulation, drive it entirely out of exist- 
ence, and fill its place with the legal-tender 
notes of the Government, so that on the return 
of peace and specie payments by the Govern- 
ment and banks, there would be no credit cur- 
rency issues except those made by the national 
currency, which, by suitable limitation, might al- 
ways be kept at par with gold’’ (Bankers' Maga- 
sine, 17, p. 833). Senator Sherman had said 
in the Senate, July 4, 1862: ‘‘ When you issue 
your pay money now, as you are compelled to 
issue it, it becomes the basis of other issues by 
the banks, and the inflation which you are com- 
pelled to give becomes a double inflation from 
its consequence on the banks of the United 
States. When the Government of the United 
States issued $150,000,000 of notes, if there had 
been no depreciated bank paper money in the 
United States, that of $150,000,000 would this 
moment have been at par with gold.” 

With this hostility to the State from very dif- 
ferent sources it was not strange that a national 
banking system should be favored. Mr. Chase 
was obstinate in his purpose of effecting it. A 
bill for its creation was introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Sherman, and supported at length 
by him. Mr. Collamer opposed the bill in an 
elaborate speech, saying that it would destroy 
the State banks and create a monopoly that 
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would give the Secretary of the Treasury too 
much power. The bill passed by a vote of 23 
to 21. In the House similar bills had been de- 
bated before, but not enacted, and the debate 
was now brief. Mr. Spaulding and Mr. Fen- 
ton, both of New York, supported it. Mr. 
Baker, of the same State, principally opposed 
it. It passed by a vote of 78 to 64 on February 
20, 1863, and received the President’s signature 
February 25. The bill (see BAnKs AND BANK- 
ING) provided for an issue of $300,000,000. Yet 
no issues appeared till December 21, and con- 
versions of the State banks did not take effect 
until after the amendments of the bill the next 
year, the act of March 3, 1865, which forced 
their conversion by a tax of Io per cent. on all 
issues of State banks, and the decision that 
the act was constitutional. Then the process 
went on rapidly. But we are anticipating. 
Many claimed that the delay was because the 
banks wanted to send the treasury notes toa 
lower point before they bought them all and 
exchanged them for bonds, which meanwhile 
Mr. Chase was gradually placing. Into all the 
details of the placing of these bonds we need 
not enter. When Mr. Chase found that he could 
not place the bonds at 5 per cent. he had re- 
course to the issue of more legal- 
tender notes which he induced 
Congress to authorize till the cur- 
tency was depreciated to a point 
where he could place these bonds. 
Thus, wittingly or unwittingly, he played into 
the hands of the bond-buyers, who bought these 
bonds with a depreciated currency, and then 
held them for the contraction which later they 
forced. On the last day of the fiscal year 1864 
Mr. Chase retired from the office of the treasury 
and Mr. William P. Fessenden, of Maine, took 
his place. Mr. Chase, not a banker by profes- 
sion and without much experience in financier- 
ing, had yet proved himself obstinate and un- 
willing to learn. Whatever were his inten- 
tions—and it must be allowed that they were 
probably good and his difficulties great—he had, 
yet without consenting to what the bankers de- 
sired on many points, actually played into their 
hands. Men said that his ambition to be presi- 
dent had been his weakness. Mr. Fessenden 
was aman of different type. He determined, 
if possible, to issue no more treasury notes. He 
advertised for a loan, the lenders to receive 
treasury notes. payable in three years, with 
semi-annual interest at 7.3 per cent. in lawful 
money. ‘The response was not great—the sol- 
diers themselves, however, taking over $20,000,- 
ooo. Once more then he endeavored to sell 
bonds, and was successful. Bids reached nearly 
$70,000,000, and the premium offered was 4 per 
cent. and higher. He continued this general 
policy till, being reelected to the Senate, he re- 
tired from the treasury on March 5, 1864, and 
Hugh McCulloch took his place. In April, Rich- 
mond was captured, and soon after the Confed- 
erate armies surrendered. Mr. McCulloch knew 
that he would now need a large sum for trans- 
portation, pay, and bounties. To use his own 
words, ‘‘ As it was important that these requi- 
sitions should be promptly met, and especially 
important that nota soldier should remain in 
the service a single day for want of means to 
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pay him,’’ the secretary perceived the necessity 
of realizing as rapidly as possible the amount— 
$53,000,o00—still authorized to be borrowed 
under the act of March 5, 1865. The 7.3 per 
cent. notes had proved to be a popular loan, and 
altho a security on longer time and lower inter- 
est would have been advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, the secretary considered it advisable, 
under the circumstances, to continue to offer 
these notes to the public, and to avail himself, 
as his immediate predecessors had done, of the 
services of Jay Cooke in the sale of them. The 
result was in the highest degree satisfactory. ... 
No loan ever offered in the United States, not- 
withstanding the large amount of Government 
securities previously taken by the people, was. 
so promptly subscribed for as this. Before Au- 
gust 1 the entire amount had been taken.’’ This 
was the last war loan. The other great war 
loans had been : 


$500,000,000, authorized February 25, 1862 ; $900,000,000, 
March 3, 1863; $200,000,000, March 3, 1864 ; $400,000,000, 
June 30, 1864 ; $600,000,000, March 3, 186s. 

The acts for legal-tender notes may be thus sum- 
marized: 

$x50,000,000, February 25, 1862; $150,000,000, July 11, 
1862 ; $150,000,000, January 17 and March 17, 1863; $400,- - 
000,000, March 3, 1863; six per cent. interest-bearing 
notes, running not longer than two years 3; $400,000,000, 

une 30, 1864,and January 28, 1865, 7.3 per. cent. interest- 

earing notes, running for three years or longer. 

The cost of the war was estimated at $6,844,571,431.03 
(Sen. Doc., No. 206, 46 Cong., Second Session). he ex- 
penditure by States and Municipalities was $467,954,- 
364 (Bolles’s Fexancial History, vol. iii., p. 245). 


It will be seen that the issue of non-interest- 
bearing legal-tender notes was comparatively 
not large. Their effect has been probably ex-. 
aggerated. Prices rose not only because of in- 
flation, but because of the enormous demand for 
arms and other commodities by the Govern- 
ment. The price of gold was comparatively 
but slightly affected by the issue. It went up 
and down according as war reports 
were unfavorable or otherwise. 

Gold. speculation was also rife. Speculation. 
Hugh McCulloch, Comptroller of ; 
the Currency, said, in his second 

report: ‘‘ Hostility to the Government has been 
as decidedly manifested in the effort that has 
been made in the commercial metropolis of the 
nation to depreciate the currency as it has been 
by the enemy in the field, and unfortunately 
the effort of sympathizers with the rebellion and 
of the agents of the rebellious States to prostrate 
the national credit has been strengthened and 
sustained by thousands in'the loyal States whose 
political fidelity it might be ungenerous to ques- 
tion. Immense interests have been at work all 
over and concentrated in New York to raise the 
price of coin, and splendid fortunes have been 
apparently made by their success. ... Gold 
has been a favorite article to gamble in... . 
The effect of all this has been, not to break 
down the credit of the Government, but to in- 
crease enormously the cost of the war and the 
expense of living ; for, however small may have 
been the connection between the price of coin 
and our domestie products, every rise of gold, 
no matter by what means effected, has been 
used as a pretext by holders and speculators for 
an advance of prices, to the great injury of the 
Government and the sorrow of a large portion 
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f the people.’ He again, in the same re- 
eet, Pea siaemient oe the price of gold in 
the New York market from January, 1862, to 
September, 1864, and then adds : ““None of 
these fluctuations (from a premium of 23} to 
18s) were brought about by an increase or de- 
crease of the currency ; on the contrary, gold 
rose the most rapidly when there was no con- 
siderable increase of the currency, and fell in 
the face of large additions to it. Nothing can 
be more conclusive of the incorrectness of the 
opinion that gold is always the standard of 
value, and that the high price during the prog- 
ress of the war is the result of an inflated cur- 
rency, than this brief statement of its variations 
in the New York stock market.’’ A senator 
(Globe, April 15, 1864, p. 1645) stated a partial 
cause of gold fluctuations : ‘‘ It is the immense 
business that your citizens are now carrying 
on, domestic as well as foreign ; it is the im- 
mense amount of bonds which your local cor- 
porations throughout the whole extent of the 
United States are issuing for the purpose of 
accomplishing some particular local or general 
improvement. The whole, in one sense, is a 
species of currency, by means of which the 
business of the country is being conducted.’’ 
Whatever were the causes, however, prices did 
rise. Money was so plentiful that the demand 
for products of the Old World, especially those 
of luxury, was unparalleled. Fortunes were 
made by speculation, and the basis laid for the 
change of our social life from one of compara- 
tive simplicity to comparative luxury. One 
thing only did not rise in proportion. Wages 
were the slowest of any ‘‘commodity”’ to ad- 
vance. They suffered the most from the specu- 
lation. Mr. McCulloch said, in a speech at Fort 
Wayne, 1865: ‘‘ Men are apparently getting 
rich, while morality languishes and the produc- 
tive industry of the country is being diminished. 
Good morals in business, and sober, persever- 
ing industry, if not at a discount, are consid- 
ered too old-fogyish for the present times.’’ 
To many the creation of this tendency was the 
worst legacy left the country by the speculators 
during the war, 


4. SINCE THE WAR. 


As soon as the war was over there was gen- 
eral talk of areturn to specie payment. Mr. 
McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
strongly recommended this, and prepared for it. 
‘The President, in his annual message, sustained 
the Secretary, and boards of trade and similar 
organizations all over the land endorsed the 
position. ‘‘ Five years ago,”’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
“the bank-note circulation of the country 
amounted to $200,000,000 ; now the circulation, 

bank and national, exceeds $700,- 

000,000. The simple statement of 

Restriction, the fact recommends more strongly 
than any words of mine could do 

; the necessity of our restraining this 
expansion. The gradual reduction of the cur- 
rency is the only measure that can save the 
business of the country from disastrous calami- 
ties ; and this can be almost imperceptibly ac- 
complished by gradually funding the national 

circulation in securities that may be made re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government,” 
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Many, however, objected to a reduction of the 
currency. They argued that it would reduce 
prices and injure trade, raise the value of the 
bonds already taken, and the debt of the debtor 
classes. (See CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 
Currency.) The Secretary met these criticisms 
as best he could, arguing mainly that it was bet- 
ter to get to specie payments as rapidly as pos- 
sible and prevent getting more debts, even if it 
did hurt the debtor class to some extent. ‘* The 
process,’’ he said, ‘‘need not be injuriously 
rapid.’ There was a long and warm debate in 
Congress, Messrs. Morrill, Hooper, and Went- 
worth strongly favoring contraction, Messrs. 
Kelly and Boutwell, with Mr. Sherman, in the 
Senate, strongly opposing. There were many 
amendments, and the Secretary was finally 
authorized to retire $4,000,000 of notes a month. 
The bill passed the House by 83 to 53, 47 mem- 
bers not voting. Inthe Senate only seven voted 
against it (act of April 12, 1866). By 1868 there 
was such stringency in the money market that 
a bill to suspend the retiring of the legal-tender 
notes was hurriedly passed. In 1870 the banks 
were authorized to increase their circulation to 
the amount of $54,000,000, but a similar amount 
of the loan certificates were to be destroyed. 
With the opening of General Grant’s adminis- 
tration (1869) Mr. McCulloch had been supersed- 
ed by G. S. Boutwell, and in October of that 
year he issued $1,500,000 legal-tender notes to 
relieve a Wall Street stringency, and the next 
year a larger amount ; but he was so criticised 
that he and Mr. W. A. Richardson, who suc- 
ceeded him March 17, 1873, retired the issue. 
This was the year of the great crisis, and Mr. 
Richardson had hardly become Secretary when 
the cyclone struck the country, and Mr, Rich- 
ardson was induced to issue more notes. He, 
however, asked Congress to decide whether the 
Secretary should be allowed to do this whenever 
a crisis came, and the House voted that notes 
could be issued up to $400,000,000. This was 
the effect of the growing protest against Mr. 
McCulloch’s policy of contraction. The debtor 
class were beginning to cry out, and the crisis 
of 1873 brought this to a head. ‘The bill was 
then carried to the Senate and debated. Mean- 
while, a interest and excitement were 
aroused. A bill to establish free banking had 
been introduced into the House. The whole 
country seemed full of plans to prevent another 
crisis. Over sixty different bills were sent to 
the Senate finance committee proposing every 
conceivable step—from establishing an elastic 
currency, as proposed by General Butler, to the 
resumption of specie payments, proposed by 
Messrs. Cox and Pierce. The Senate finally 
voted to increase the legal-tender notes to $400,- 
000,000, and to authorize an additional issue of 
$46,000,000 of bank-notes, to be distributed in 
the South and West. This bill the President 
vetoed, the specie and bank men believing this 
to be ** one of the crowning glories in President 
Grant’s civil career’ (Bolles’s Fizanczal His- 
tory, vol. iii., p. 289); the inflationists, as friends 
of the bill were called, believing that it showed 
that the President was under the influence of 
the bankers and bondholders. Early the next 
session a bill was introduced by Mr. Sherman 
inthe Senate entitled ‘‘An act to provide for 
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the resumption of specie payments.’’ Upon 
it all the Republican senators were agreed ex- 
cept Mr. Schurz. 
The main features were the 
withdrawal of $80 of the legal-ten- 
Resumption. der notes for each issue of $100 of 
national bank-notes, until the ag- 
gregate amount should be reduced 
to $300,000,000, and the accumulation of coin 
from customs duties and the sale of bonds. The 
question arose, Could the treasury notes thus 
withdrawn be reissued? When Mr. Sherman 
was asked, he replied that the question must 
be left unsettled. It .was seen that if they 
could be, the intent of the law could be defeat- 
ed. It was a defective, double-faced law. Op- 
position in Congress to any kind of a resump- 
tion measure was strong. 

But the bill passed. As a matter of fact, 
the secretaries, Bristow and then Morrill, grad- 
ually retired the legal-tender notes, till in March, 
(877, Senator Sherman himself became treasurer. 
He completed the work. He sold as the bill al- 
lowed, but, as the former treasurers had not 
done, bonds enough for coin to resume specie 
payments. An arrangement was entered into 
with the banks, and on January 1, 1878, specie 
payments were wholly resumed, to the delight 
of the friends of specie and amid the indigna- 
tion of a growing greenback party. We have 
followed this portion of our subject toits conclu- 
sion ; but simultaneously with this question of 
resumption other great currency questions were 
being discussed, and were connected with it. 
From the beginning one of the great objections 
raised to the issue of legal-tender notes had 
been their alleged unconstitutionality, Mr. Pen- 
dieton, of Ohio, making perhaps the strongest 
speech on that side. The State courts decided 
in favor of the law, with the single exception of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The Court 
of Appeals of New York at an early day de- 
clared the law to be constitutional. But all felt 
that the question would not be settled until it 
reached the United States Supreme Court. 
When it finally came before that tribunal in 
1867, Mr. Chase was the chief justice. He and 
four of his colleagues (Nelson, Grier, Clifford, 
and Field) decided against the constitutionality 
of the law, the other three dissenting. It was 
said that Mr. Chase now decided against the 
constitutionality of what he himself had once 
favored, because he thought it would aid his 
presidential chances. At the time of rendering 
this decision, however, two vacancies existed, 
which were soon after filled. The attorney- 
general, R. E. Hoar, then applied for a reargu- 
ment of the question in another case. He 
claimed that the former decision had been 
made when the bench was not full, and that 
a question of such transcendent importance 
ought not to be declared as definitely settled 
until all the members had expressed an opinion. 
The judges who concurred in the opinion given 
were opposed to opening the question ; but 
those who dissented, uniting with the two new 
appointees, constituted a majority, and decid- 
ed in favor of another argument. The de- 
cision in the second case sustained thelaw. Ata 
later period another question was raised—name- 
ly, that, admitting it was constitutional to issue 
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such notes in time of war, could this be legally 
done in a time of peace? The court in the sec- 
ond case maintained that if the issuing of such 
notes was necessary to supply the absolute 
necessities of the treasury, that if nothing else 
would have enabled the Government to main- 
tain its armies and navy, nothing else would 
have saved the Government and the Constitu- 
tion from destruction, while the legal-tender 
acts would, could any one beso bold as to as- 
sert that Congress had transgressed its powers ? 
Whether they were needful, the court declared, 
was a question for Congress to decide. If it 
was a question for Congress in the second case, 
it was equally so in the last case, so the court 
decided, and thus the law stands. ‘This case 
was not decided till March, 1883. 

Another great question of this period was con- 
cerning the paying off of the public debt. In 
September, 1865, it stood at its maximum, 
$2,757,689,571. Public sentiment favored its 
being paid as rapidly as possible. It was need- 
ful to make provision for the debts as they ma- 
tured, and Secretary McCulloch’s 
policy was to take up from time to 
time such portions of it as could Conversion 
be advantageously converted into into Bonds, 
bonds or paid in currency before 
maturity, so as to avoid the neces- 
sity of accumulating large sums of money or of 
being compelled to sell bonds at the last mo- 
ment, when perhaps the condition of the market 
would prevent their sale on advantageous terms. 
He asked and received from Congress large dis- 
cretionary powers as to the sale. He then 
drew in as rapidly as he thought possible the 
temporary loans, certificates of indebtedness, 
the compound interest notes, by converting 
them into bonds at 6 per cent. He also kepta 
large gold reserve. Most people believed that 
Mr. McCulloch acted wisely and well. Not all, 
however. His withdrawing of the temporary 
loans, etc., practically acted as a reduction of 
the currency, since they were to no little extent 
used as currency, and some of them had been 
endowed with the legal-tender quality. Men 
began to feel the pressure. By 1868 the last of 
the temporary obligations had been funded, and 
$271,496,018 of the public debt had been paid. 
This was well; but men began to question. 
Bond-seekers were buying the bonds for legal- 
tender treasury notes at their face value, which 
they had got perhaps at a depreciation even 
down to two or three for one dollar, and were 
now drawing interest in gold, and would get 
the principal in gold. For some of this pay- 
ment in gold there was no help, as the bond- 
holders had seen to it that while the soldiers 
and others could be paid in paper, the law read 
that their interest should be paid in gold. But 
of all the bonds this was not true. f some of 
them the law did not say in what their interest 
or principal should be paid. ‘This was true of 
the $500,000,000 five-twenty loan of 1863. The 
question now arose called ‘‘the Ohio idea,” 
whether it was not justifiable to pay this off in 
legal-tender notes. The secretary was pro- 
nounced in his utterances that they should be 
paid in gold, and that honesty demanded this. 
It was argued that as this was expressly stated 
of other bonds, this was the implicit understand- 
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ing in regard to all the bonds. On the other 
fend: it ae held that the mere fact that it was 
not stated so of some and was stated of others 
showed there was a difference. Debate ran high 
through all the country, and, with other causes, 
led to the formation of the Greenback Party, 

tho many State conventions of all, 

and especially of the Democratic 

The Green- Party, favored paying these bonds 

back Party. inpaper. Mr. Tilden, however, and 

the leaders of the Democratic Party 

in the East, mainly favored gold 
payment. Failing to get Congress to pay in 
paper, some extremists favored repudiation. 
Credit was said to be damaged. Congress there- 
fore, in March, 1869, passed the so-called Credit 
Strengthening Act, pledging the faith of the 
United States to pay all principal and interest 
in gold save where the law authorizing an issue 
had expressly provided that it could be paid in 
other currency than gold or silver. This was 
received with joy and boasting by those who 
believed in specie, which they cailed “‘ honest 
money,’ and was denounced as the influence 
of the bondholder upon legislation by the grow- 
ing number of believers in ‘‘ soft money,” and 
by not a few who did not so believe, but yet 
feared the bondholder’s power. 

It is in these votes, one by one enacted in 
favor of the so-called ‘‘money power,’’ that 
one must look for the basis of the Greenback 
charge of a ‘gold conspiracy,’’ which has 
played so important a part in the Greenback 
and People’s party movements, 

Many soldiers pronounced the enactment un- 
scrupulous. They had faced opposing ranks— 
had saved the nation and kept its banner from 
trailing in the dust. They protested against 
these privileges being granted to a few bond- 
holders by this Government when it could not 
keep its faith with them. They demanded res- 
titution, and asked their representative in Con- 
gress, General James B. Weaver, to introduce 
a bill in that body asking that the difference 
between paper and coin payment be made to 
them as per agreement, but Congress would 
not hear, 

In 1870 a bill was introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. Sumner, among other things, exempting 
all national bonds from taxation, State or na- 
tional, it being urged that to tax them would 
be simply to lower their value, so that the Gov- 
ernment would sell them for less, and thus lose 
whatever she should gain from them by taxa- 
tion. After much debate, this was enacted. 
The Greenbackers, however, claimed that the 
bank influence was growing more and more. 
The Greenback claim was that a ‘‘ bank con- 
spiracy’’ had caused the greenbacks to be de- 
preciated by putting limitations on their legal- 
tender value and by themselves inflating the 
currency with their own notes; that they had 
then caused needless bonds to be issued by the 
Government ; that they had next, when the 
greenbacks had got low enough, bought these 
bonds with the depreciated greenbacks, the 
Government taking them at their par value ; 
that they then caused Congress to vote that the 
capital and interest in them all should be paid 
in gold, and that they should not be taxed. It 
was, moreover, charged that the banks and 
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bondholders, having got the bonds with a de- 
preciated currency, were now inducing the Gov- 
ernment to contract the currency by withdraw- 
ing the notes under the color of returning to an 
‘honest’ specie basis, and by funding the debt 
to make the debt more permanent. ‘The whole 
national banking system was declared to be an 
organization to make the debt permanent. It 
was declared that when Congress voted to pay 
all interest and principal in coin, amounting to 
many hundreds more of gold and silver coin 
than were in its resources to pay, it was proof 
that the Government intended the debt never 
to be paid off, but to be the abiding benefit of 
the bondholding class. Had not Mr. Chase 
said in 1862 of the national banking system : 


“The central idea of the measure is the establish- 
ment of a sound uniform currency throughout the 
country upon the foundation of national credit (in other 
words, upon a national debt), making this the settled 
policy of the country.” 


If, now, this settled policy was based on the 
national debt, using it tofurnish the people with 
a permanent circulation, did it not prove that 
the debt was to be permanent? Comparing the 
Government’s treatment of the favored bond- 
holder with its treatment of the soldier, who was 
paid in paper, and the poor man, whose debt 
was increased by contracting the currency, the 
Greenbackers roused bitter feeling against the 
gold policy. 

Nevertheless, the secretaries went steadily 
on funding the debt, and paying it off slowly. 
Into all the details we need not enter. The 
process went on under the secretaries McCul- 
loch, Boutwell, Richardson, Bristow, Morrell, 
Sherman, Windom, Folger, Gresham. The sec- 
retaries were able to get lower and lower inter- 
est, till Secretary Windom was able to get 3} per 
cent., and later, when rechartering (see BANKS 
AND BANKING), the national banks were allowed 
to exchange the ‘‘ Windoms’”’ of 34 per cent. to 
other bonds, with longer time to run, bearing 
only 3 per cent. On November 1, 1884, the net 
debt was $1,408,482,948.69. In 19 years the debt 
had been reduced $1,347,948,622.74, and the 
annual interest charge $103,653,866.37. 


“In the management of its debt,” said Mr. McCul. 
loch, then again Secretary of the Treasury, “ the United 
States had been an example to the world. Nothing 
has so much surprised European states- 
men as the fact that immediately after 
the termination of one of the most ex- Paying the 
pensive, and in some respects exhaust- Debt 
lve, wars that has ever been carried on, COR: 
the United States should have com- 
menced the payment of its debts and 
continued its reduction through all reverses until 
nearly one half of it has been paid. . It is true 
that all this has been effected by heavy taxes, but it is 
also true that these taxes have neither checked enter- 
prise nor retarded growth.” 


But there are other sides to this statement. 
For the argument that these heavy protective 
war tariffs were paid by the consumers, see 
Free Trape. We notice here another point. 
Greenbackers and some not Greenbackers said 
that by contracting the currency the Govern- 
ment, while paying off a part ot the debt, was 
making the remainder of the debt really worth 
more, measured by what it would buy, than the 
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original debt. President Andrews (4 Honest 
Dollar, p. 13) says: ‘‘Our national debt on 
September 1, 1865, was about two 
and three quarter billions. It could 
then have been paid off with eigh- 
teen million bales of cotton or 
twenty-five million tons of bar iron. 
, When it had been reduced toa bill- 
ion and a quarter, thirty million bales of cotton, 
or thirty-two million tons of iron, would have 
been required to pay it. In other words, 
while a nominal shrinkage of about 55 per 
cent. had taken place in the debt, it had, as 
measured on either of these two world staples, 
actually been enlarged by some 50 per cent.”’ 
When a trained economist says this, it can be 
fancied what has been said by men feeling as 
the Greenback Party felt on this question. «It 
was of not much use for Mr. McCulloch to talk 
to them of how the debt had been paid off, when 
they held that he and his fellow-secretaries had 
made the debt that was left worth more than 
the original debt, and had, moreover, in propor- 
tional measure, increased the debt of every farm- 
er who had a mortgage on his farm, or every 
poor man who owed any money. It is perfectly 
true that by no means all this appreciation of 
the value of the debt could be laid to the con- 
traction of the currency. Undoubtedly a large 
part must be laid to invention, skill, and the 
general progress in lowering the expense of pro- 
duction, so that a dollar can now go twice as 
far in many ways as in war times, and in this 
progress all classes have had part. (See Mono- 
METALLISM.) Nevertheless, to men who held 
that when they borrowed a dollar it represented 
a certain possibility of purchase in the market, 
they ought in all equity to be asked only to re- 
turn the same possibility of purchase, the same 
real value, a that, therefore, if when they 
came to return the dollar, it had appreciated, 
no matter how, enough to be worth the price it 
was when they borrowed it, they ought in equity 
only to be asked to return 50 cents. To such 
people, maddened by what at least looked like 
a favoring of the bondholding class, we can 
readily see what paying debts which had doubled 
in value came to mean, and how bitterly they 
denounced any approach to contraction of the 
currency, which would still more increase the 
value of their debts (for a discussion of this 
position, see CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 
CuRRENCY); but a realization of this thought is 
necessary to understand the bitterness of feel- 
ing and expression which characterized many 
of the Greenback Jeaders and to-day character- 
izes many of their successors, the leaders in the 
People’s Party, robbed, as they believe, by the 
influence upon Congress of the bondholders. 
And early in the seventies came one more ele- 
ment to fan their wrath—an element which has 
developed to-day into a question of prime im- 
portance to currency, and must therefore be 
well understood. After the sus- 
pension of specie payment during 
the war, Congress did not much 
concern itself with the coinage. 
There were minor changes in minor 
coins. In 1867 a conference held in Paris, at 
which 19 nations were represented, proposed a 
single gold standard and coins of equal weight 
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and fineness. The Senate Finance Committee 
Strongly favored this; but as the existing 
five-frane gold piece was to be the unit, it would 
have reduced the gold dollar in this country 34 
a cent., and Congress was not ready for this. 

t would have reduced the public debt $90,000,- 
ooo, and private debts proportionally. In 1870 
Mr. Knox, the Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, reported to Congress, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, concerning the 
mint laws, which had not been revised since 
1837. Among other things, the report proposed 
to discontinue the coinage of silver dollars. The 
reason assigned was that the silver dollar was 
at a premium, and had long been so, and had 
therefore long ceased to bea coin of circulation, 
being bought and melted by manufacturers of 
silverware. According to Bolles’s Fzzanczal 
fiistory, vol. iii., p. 378, the bill proposed by the 
report was reported by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, discussed two days, passed, and 
sent to the House, where it was exhaustively 
discussed by Mr. Hooper and others, Mr. Kel- 
ley, chairman of the Coinage Committee, favor- 
ing, and saying that the bill had received as care- 
ful attention as he had ever known a committee 
to bestow on any measure, having gone over 
the bill not only section by section, but line 
upon line and word upon word. According to 
Upton’s Money zn Polztics, p. 20, the report of 
the deputy comptroller distinctly stated that the 
bill accompanying it proposed to discontinue 
the issue of the silver dollar pieces ; the House 
considered it during five sessions ; the bill was 
printed 13 times by order of Congress and once 
by the commissioners revising the statutes. It 
passed the House by a vote of 110 to 13. Yet 
later, as we shall see, congressmen asserted that 
they had not known that the bill contained this 
measure, and that it had been passed surrepti- 
tiously. They asserted that the act was nomi- 
nally one for the codification of the coinage laws, 
and new legislation was not supposed to be in- 
troduced into a codifying act unless the atten- 
tion of both houses was called to the change. 
The act was exceedingly long, and no congress- 
man could be held responsible for not having 
noticed the few lines first omitted and then in- 
serted by which silver was demonetized. The 
debate which took place in the Senate was upon 
the minor point whether the mints should charge 
three tenths of one per cent. for coinage, or coin 
free. Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who intro- 
duced the codifying act into the House, express- 
ly stated that the principal change proposed re- 
lated to certain officials of the mint. In 1876, 
when the knowledge of the great change that 
had been made, and its consequences, had be- 
come apparent, Mr. Kelley introduced the bill 
to restore silver to its old place in the coinage, 
and permit greenbacks to be payable in the gold 
or silver which they promised. Not onlya great 
many members of Congress stated that they 
voted for the codifying act, not knowing the 
great change it made, but so careful a political 
economist as President Walker has written 
that the bill had been a law for several months 
before he ever heard of this feature in it. The 
debate shows that a few members of Congress 
did know that the single standard was estab- 
lished, but most of them at least attached no 
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importance to it, for the country was then using 
neither gold nor silver, and the bullion value of 
a silver dollar had for many years been $1.03 in 
gold, the price offered by the French mints. 
Only a few experts were aware of the legisla- 
tion against silver which had just been entered 
upon by European nations, and which has re- 
sulted in making the debts of Christendom pay- 
able in gold alone. The codifying act was 
drafted by experts, and upon them the responsi- 
bility for its wording rests, tho it does not neces- 
sarify follow that they were guilty of a plot, since 
few knew how it would result. 

But the results at least were momentous, and 
Greenbackers and believers in free silver gen- 
erally believe it to have been a part of a world- 

wide plot to demonetize silver, con- 

tract currency, and so enhance the 

Conspiracy value of the gold loaned by the 
Charged. gold kings and capitalists in Amer- 
ica, and especially in England (see 
BIMETALLISM ; CONTRACTION), and 

‘‘traitor’’ is but among the milder names they 
have heaped upon Senator Sherman and others, 
for, as they believe, selling themselves to the 
gold interest. For hardly had the bill been en- 
acted when silver began to fall as compared 
with gold. The amount of silver in the dollar 
could be bought now for only 98 cents in gold ; 
in 1874 for 96 cents ; in 1876 for 97,2, cents ; in 
1877 for go cents. An agitation to remonetize 
silver was started. Mr. Reagan in 1875 intro- 
duced a bill into the House to make silver dol- 
lars legal tender to the amount of $50. The 
Senate amended the bill, and authorized the 
coinage of a silver dollar nine-tenths fine and 
weighing 412,8, grains troy to be legal tender to 
the amount of $20 in one payment, except for 


duties and interest on the public debt. Each 
House passed the amendment. ‘The silver ex- 
citement now became universal. Thestatement 


was constantly made that silver had been de- 
monetized by stealthy means. ‘The silver pro- 
ducers wanted silver remonetized, and were 
joined by the growing number of those who 
wanted the currency expanded, and who, hav- 
ing failed in securing the payment of the bond- 
ed debt in paper, now wanted it paid in silver. 
It became a theme of general discussion in the 
United States. It wasa prolific source of debate 
in the Forty-fourth Congress ; and on August 
15, 1876, the Senate initiated a joint resolution 
for the appointment of a joint commission of 
three senators, three members of the House, 
with experts, not exceeding three, to be select- 
ed by the former, whose duty was to inquire : 


“ First, into the change which has taken place in the 
relative value of gold and silver; the causes thereof, 
whether permanent or otherwise; the effects thereof, 
upon trade, commerce, finance, and the productive in- 
terests of the country, and upon the standard of value 
inthis and foreign countries; second, into the policy 
of the restoration of the double standard in this coun- 
try ; and, if restored, what the legal relation between 

the two coins, silver and gold, should be ; 
third, into the policy of continuing 

Monetary legal-tender notes concurrently with the 

Commission metallic standards, and the effects there- 

of 1876 of upon the labor, industries, and wealth 

* \of the country; fourth, into the best 

means for providing for facilitating the 
, resumption of specie payments.” 

The. commission Aas organized consisted of Senators 

John . Jones, Lewis V. Bogy, and George S. Boutwell ‘ 

Randall L. Gibson, George Willard, and Richard P, 
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land, of the House of Representatives; William S. 
lrogshocks of Ohio, and Professor Francis Bowen, of 
Massachusetts, with George M. Weston, of Maine, sec- 
retary. Circulars were issued by the commission to 
men of eminence in monetary studies, to authors, bank- 
ers, and business men in the United States and Eu- 
rope. The chambers of commerce in the cities were 
invited to furnish, and did furnish, lists of persons 
most competent to give information. The United 
States representatives in foreign countries were Te- 
quired to aid in the work. The commission entered 
upon its duties with energy, collected vast stores of 
information, and were aided by the most eminent 
political economists and financial writers of all schools, 
who were glad to have such an i alga for the 
elucidation and comparison of their views. he main 
substance of the report was submitted and ordered to 
be printed March 2, 1877. —The conclusions of the com- 
mission were unanimous. é 

The conclusions of the majority of the committee on 
the first questions submitted were: That the recent 
production of silver relatively to gold has not been 
greater than formerly ; that the (then) recent fall in 
the price of silver was not caused by any recent large 
production, but mainly by the concurrent demonetiza- 
tion of silver in Germany, the United States, and the 
Scandinavian States, the closure of the mints of Europe 
to its coinage, the temporary diminution of the Asiatic 
demand, the exaggeration of the actual and prospec- 
tive yield of the Nevada silver-mines, and a prevailing 
idea that the efforts of holders of Government securi- 
ties would bring about its demonetization ; that gold 
is more fitful in production than silver; that the av- 
erage production of both ismore steady than of either 
one; ‘that to annihilate the monetary function of one 
must greatly increase the purchasing 
power of the other, and greatly reduce 
prices;’’ that “silver to the amount of 
$3,000,000,00c0 in coin, the accumulation 
of 50 centuries, is so worked into the 
web and woof of the world’s commerce that it cannot 
be discarded without entailing the most serious con- 
sequences, social, industrial, political, and commer- 
cial ;” that ‘*the evil is enormously aggravated by se- 
lecting gold as the metal to be retained and silver as 
the metal to be rejected ;’”’ that “the exchanges of the 
world, and especially of this country, are continually 
and largely increasing, while the supplies of both the 
precious metals, taken together, if not diminishing are 
at least stationary, and the supply of gold, taken by 
itselt, is falling off; and that to submit the vast and 
increasing exchanges of this country and the world to 
be measured by a metal never to be depended on in its 
supply, and now actually diminishing in its supply, 
would make crisis chronic, and business paralysis 
perpetual.”’ Covering the second question the com- 
mission recommend the restoration of the double 
standard and the unrestricted coinage of both metals. 
The report on the third question for solution refers to 
the answer to the fourth—v7z., “the best means for pro- 
viding for facilitating the resumption of specie pay- 
ments.” To this question the report answers, that 
“the remonetization of silver is a measure essential 
to specie payments, and may make such payments 
practicable.” The commission believe “that the re- 
monetization of silver in this country will have a pow- 
erful influence in preventing, and probably will pre- 
vent, the demonetization of silver in France and other 
BRuropean countries ;’ that remonetization by the 
United States, even without change in legislation else- 
where, will draw to us silver from other countries 
while it is cheap, in exchange for what we have to 
export; and that this country will have the benefit 
of the rise which the committee believe will take 
place in its value when the temporary causes of 
its depression have passed. The report concludes 
with these words: “If the States of the Latin Union, 
or other countries in Europe, abandon the double 
standard after we readopt it, or because we readopt it, 
it will be a policy on their part through which great 
advantages will inure to us, and great disasters will 
befallthem. It would inaugurate in the United States 
an era of prosperity, based upon solid money, ob- 
tained on profitable terms, and under circumstances 
necessarily stimulating to our industry and com- 
merce.”’ 

‘Finally, the commission believe that the facts that 
Germany and the Scandinavian States have adopted 
the single gold standard, and that some other Euro- 
pean nations may possibly adopt it, instead of bein 
reasons for perseverance in the attempt to establish it 
in the United States, are precisely the facts which 
make such anattempt entirely impracticable and ruin- 
ous. If the nations on the centinent of Europe had the 
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double standard, a gold standard would be possible 
here, because, in that condition, they would freely ex- 
change gold for silver. It was that condition which 
enabled’ England to resume specie payments in gold in 
r8zr. The attainment of such a standard becomes dif- 
ficult precisely in proportion to the number and im- 
portance of the countries engaged in striving after it 
and it is precisely im the same proportion that the 
ruinous effects of striving after it are aggravated. To 
propose to this country a contest for a gold standard 
with the European nations is to propose to it a disas- 
trous race, in reducing the price of labor and com- 
modities, in aggravating the burdens of debt, and in 
the diminution and concentration of wealth, in which 
all the contestants will suffer immeasurably, and the 
victors even more than the vanquished.” P 

Mr. Boutwell alone madea minority report against 
remonetization of silver, except on a previously agreed 
basis, adopted in conjunction with European nations. 
Professor Francis Bowen expressed his dissent from 
the conclusions of the majority of the committee at 
much length; and while he argued for the gold basis 
alone, he finally reported in favor of the remonetiza- 
tion of silver, on adding to the quantity of pure silver 
ina dollar enough to make its bullion value equal to 
the then value of gold pe dollar, and also recom- 
mended the reduction of the value of our gold coins, 
so that a $< Brees shall be the equivalent of the 
English pound sterling. Meanwhile a bill had been 
introduced into Congress in 1876, providing for the 
free coinage of silver. The speeches were volumi- 
nous. The bill was amended limiting the maximum 
amount to $4,000,000 a month, with a minimum of 
$2,000,000, na silver to be coined on private account. 
Upon its passage President Hayes promptly vetoed it, 
but it was passed over his veto by both houses by act 
of February 28, 1878, the so-called Bland bill, from its 
author, R. P. Bland, of Missouri. The excitement and 
also the. effort to obtain. international bimetallism in- 
duced Congress to insert the following: “Section 2. 
That immediately after the passage of this act, the 
President shall invite the governments of the countries 
composing the Latin Union, so called, and of such 
other European nations as he may deem advisable, to 
join the United States in a conference to adopt a com- 
mon ratio between gold and silver, for the purpose of 
establishing, internationally, the use of bimetallic 
money, and securing fixity of relative value between 
those metals; such conference to be held at such 
place in Europe or the United States, at such time 
within six months, as may be mutually agreed upon 
by the executives of the governments joining in 
the same, whenever the governments so invited, or 
any three of them, shall signify their willingness to 
unite in the same.” ‘Fhe section further provides that 
the President shall appoint three commissioners to the 
conference. Ex-Governor Reuben E. Fenton, of New 
York, William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Professor 
Francis A. Walker were appointed. Subsequently 
the President was authorized to add to the list of dele- 
gates Mr. S. Dana Horton, of Ohio, an accomplished 
monetary student and author. Paris was chosen as 
the place of conference. Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Sweden-Norway, and Switzerland sent their 
ablest representatives. TheGerman government alone 
declined to : area in the conference, tho a second 
time invite : : 

The conference opened its session August 1o, etc 
Leon Say, Minister of Finance in France under the 
presidencies of Thiersand MacMahon, was made presi- 
dent of the conference, and Mr. Fenton, vice-president. 
In his opening address to the conference, Mr. Say 
stated the reasons which had induced the five States 
composing the Latin Union, “ while preserving to sil- 
ver its legal-tender quality, to restrict its coinage 
within narrow limits, and, within the past year, to 
suspend it entirely.” These reasons were the adop- 
tion by Germany of the single standard of gold, and 
the great production of the American silver mines. 
While Germany continued to gather and sell her sil- 
ver, he thought it would be difficult to determine the 
value at which silver might be rated when that dis- 
turbing élement in its present value was out of the 
way. he Latin Union, therefore, while glad to join in 
the American efforts to fix a ratio of value between 
silver and gold, “as a measure of prudence has re- 
mained in an expectant attitude.’’ Mr. Fenton then 
presented the call to the conference in the words of the 
act of Congress. After a lengthy discussion, continu- 
ing through six sessions, marked on the whole by the 
position in which France found herself, of approving 
the double standard in theory but not. able as.yet to 
enter into any agreement in regard to it in practice 
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(little Switzerland alone unequivocally advocating the 
single gold standard both in theory and practice), the 
European representatives gave the American: repre- 
sentatives the following answer : 

“yr, That it is necessary to maintain in the world the 
monetary functions of silver, as well as those of gold, 
but that the selection for use of one or the other of the 
two metals, or of both simultaneously, should be gov- 
— by the special position of each State or group of 

ates. 
_ “2. That the question of the restrictionof the coinage 
of silver should equally be left to the discretion of each 
State or group of States, according to the particular 
circumstances in which they may find themselves 
placed; and the more so in that the disturbance pro- 
duced during the recent years in the silver market has 
variously affected the monetary situation of the sev- 
eral countries. 

“3. That the differences of opinion which have ap- 
dome and the fact that even some of the States which 
have the double standard find it impossible to enter 
intoa mutual engagement with regard tothe free coin- 
age of silver, exclude the discussion of the adoption of 
a common ratio between the two metals.” 

Messrs. Rusconi and Baralis of Italy at the seventh 
session entered a protest against the response of the 
majority of the European delegates as tellers 3 

“rt, That by the adoption of the formula proposed, 
the conference does not respond to the question. which 
was put toit, and that in systematically avoiding to 
pronounce itself upon the possibility or impossibility of 
a fixed relation, to be established by way of interna- 
tionaltreaty, between coins of gold and mice it leaves 
its task unfinished. 

“2. That since the French law established such a 
relation (1785) between the two metals, the oscillations 
of their relative value had been without 
pes aap negara a had been the pro- 

uction of the mines. 

“3. That consequently, @ fortior?, if pal Lan of the 

the law of France had been alone able to VOMMMISSIon. 
accomplish the result, then on the day 3 
when France, England, and’ the United’ 
States, by international legislation, should agree to 
establish together the relation of value of the two 
metals, this relation would be established upon a basis 
so solid as to become unshakable.” 

Mr. Goschen, on the part of England, desired it to be 
distinctly understood that the adhesion of himself and 
colleagues to the response was because it azd@ not pro- 
nounce fora double standard ; and that he desired with 
equal distinction ‘to combat the theory of the econ- 
omists who demand the universal adoption of the sin- 
gle gold standafd—a measure which, in my. view, 
might be the cause of the greatest disasters.”’ Mr. De 
Thoerner, the Russian delegate, expressed a. decided 
adherence to the single standard of his country—gold. 
Count Von Kuefstein, of Austria, saidthat “in presence 
of the explanations which had been given, from,which 
might be inferred an admission of the impossibility of 
an international arrangement for the double standard, 
he felt himself obliged to declare that if he adhered to 
the formula proposed by the European delegates, it 
was precisely because in his view it did not exclude 
the idea that such an arrangement. was possible,”” 

The practical work of the conference closed with the 
reading of the following rejoinder, signed by, the four 
American delegates, to the response of the European 
delegates: j 

“The representatives of the United States regret 
that they cannot entirely concur in all that has, been 
submitted to them by a majority of the representatives 
of European States. They fully concur in a part ofthe 
first proposition, vzz., that ‘it is necessary to maintain 
in the world the monetary functions of silver, as well as 
those of gold,’ and they desire that erelong there may 
be adequate cooperation to obtain that result. (They 
cannot object to the statement that ‘the selection. for 
use of one or the other of these two metals, or of both 
simultaneously, should be per acnes by the special po- 
sition of each State ;’ but if it be necessary to maintain 
the monetary functions of both metals, as previously 
declared, they respectfully submit that special positions 
of States may become of but secondary importance. 

“From so much of the second proposition as assigns 
as a special reason for at present restricting the coin- 
ageof silver, ‘that the disturbance produced during 
the recent years in the silver market has differently 
affected the cee paper situations of the several coun- 
tries,’ they respectfully dissent, believing that a policy 
of action would remove the disturbance that produced 
these inequalities.” 

The report of this monetary conference, prepared by 
Mr. S. Dana Horton, secretary of the American dele- 
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tion, forms vol. v. of the executive documents of the 
Tnited States, printed by order of the Senate in the 
third session of the XLVth Congress, 1878-79. In addi- 
tion to the journal of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence, and a collection of the monetary tables and statis- 
tical tables submitted by each delegation, it containsa 
large variety of relevant matter of English and Amer- 
ican legislation on money, with classic treatises and re- 
ports on monetary questions. Besides these it repub- 
lishes entire the proceedings of the first monetary 
conference held in Paris, June, 1867 ; the whole forming 
a volume Of 918 pages. ' 

In the United States, the silver agitation went 
on. The act of 1873 was specially unpopular at 
the West, and was violently assailed as well as 
vigorously defended, and numerous resolutions 
were introduced into the Forty-fifth Congress to 

restore the silver dollar. Novem- 
ber 5, 1877, Mr. Bland moved to 
Act of 1878, suspend the rules of the House and 
pass a bill providing ‘‘ that there 
shall be coined at the several mints 
of the United States silver dollars of the weight 
of 412} grains troy of standard silver, as provid- 
ed in the act of January 18, 1837,on which shall 
’ be the device and superscriptions provided by 
said act; which coins, together with all silver 
dollars heretofore coined by the United States 
of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and 
dues public and private, except where otherwise 
provided by contract ; and any owner of silver 
bullion may deposit the same at ped United 
States coinage-mint or assay office, to be coined 
into such dollars, for his benefit, upon the same 
terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposit- 
ed for coinage under existing laws. All acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed.”’ 
This was agreed to and passed ¥@ n yote of 164 to 
4,and it went tothe Senate. Mr. Ayment, exedin the 
enate to amend by striking out the-ima, Wo2- 
mencing ‘‘and any owner” and inserting the fellow nile : 

“ And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed, out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to purchase, from time to time, 
silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than 
$2,000,000 per month, nor more than $4,000,000 per 
month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, 
as fast as so purchased, into such dollars, And any 
gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be 
acounted for and paid into the treasury, as provided 
under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage ; 

rovided, that the amount of gh at any one time 
invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such re- 
sulting coin, shall not exceed $5,000,000."’ 


The Bland Bill with Allison’s amendment 
passed the Senate February 15, 1878, by a vote 
of 49 to 22. The bill went back to the House 
for concurrence February 21, 1878, when it 
passed by a vote of 203 to 72. 

President Hayes vetoed the bill February 28, 
and in the same day it was passed over his veto 
by a vote of 196 to 73 in the House and 46 to 19 
in tHe Senate. 

_ June 9, 1879, an act was passed raising the 
limit of legal tender for subsidiary silver coins 
to $10, and also providing for their redemption 
in full legal-tender money. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress a proviso was 
attached to the sundry civil appropriation bill 
authorizing the issue of one, two, and five dol- 
lar silver certificates. This provision has oper- 
ated to remove in a measure the objections to 
silver where large sums are required in small 


denominations, as in pay-rolls on railroads and 
other like operations, 
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The year 1881, however, sawa renewed mone- 
tary agitation, when France and the United 
States jointly issued acall toa monetary confer- 
ence. It met in Paris on April 19, 14 govern- 
ments being represented at the opening, and 
delegates from Great Britain, India, and Can- 
ada being present a part of the time. The 
United States representatives were William M. 
Evarts, Allen G. Thurman, Timothy O. Howe, 
and S. Dana Horton. This conference, which 
continued its sessions with some breaks for 
nearly two months, indicated a still great ap- 
proval of the theory of bimetallism, but still 
could come to no agreement or line of action, 
England and Germany being still unwilling to 
act. The United States, therefore, were still 
left to act alone. No change, however, was 
made in our currency, these years being marked 
by large decreases in the public debt and a dis- 
cussion of what to do with the ‘‘ surplus’’ in the 
treasury. On July 12, 1882, an act was passed 
providing for the extension of the charters of 
the national banks, the running out of whose 
charters had created considerable discussion. 

The year 1883, however, was marked by finan- 
cial depression and many failures, caused part- 
ly by poor crops and overspeculation, and fell 
particularly on the iron trade. Yet there was no 
panic till May, 1884, when it fell in force, altho 
in speculative rather than in commercial circles. 
In 1885 there was a general improvement, yet 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the President 
alike in their annual messages recommended 
the repeal of the silver bill of 1878 ; but Con- 
gress declined to act, and the next year like- 
wise, altho it also declined to pass a free silver 
bill. In 1887, a year of prosperity, there was 
still more discussion of the ‘‘ surplus’’ in the 
treasury, and again an effort to repeal the sil- 
ver bill of 1878, but still Congress refused. In 
1888 the revenue of the United States was over 
$1,000,000 a day. The circulation 
of the national banks was, however, 
contracting, and Congress could 
still not be prevailed upon to repeal 
the silver law. In 1890 the failure 
of several London houses, and 
notably Baring Brothers, owing mainly toa crisis 
in the Argentine Republic, was to some extent 
followed by a stringency in the market here, 
and by the now famous Sherman Act of July 
14, 1890, the treasury was directed to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, or so much as might 
be offered at the market price, not to exceed $1 
for 371} grains of pure silver, and to issue in 
payment therefor treasury notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and pri- 
vate, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract, and when held by a na- 
tional bank to be counted as a part of its re- 
serve. The act further declared that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should redeem such notes 
upon their presentation in gold or silver coin at 
his discretion, and that the established policy of 
the United States was to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each upon the existing 
legal ratio, or such ratio as might be provided 
by law. The act was a compromise, but the 
effect was to put into circulation every month 
about $6,000,000 in the certificates authorized, 
and so its issue created much discussion, it 
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finally passing in the House by a vote of 112 to 
go, and in the Senate by 39 to 26. 
We now come to the critical year of 1893. 
Early in the year gold began to go to Europe, 
caused mainly by the failures of the Baring 
Brothers above referred to, and the 
resultant stringency in the London 
market, which continued to this 
time ; still more by failures of 
Australian banks, and yet more by 
the decision of Austria~-Hungar 
and Roumania to change to the gold standard. 
With all the world except the United States 
thus declaring for gold (see Bimrra.wisM), the 
friends of gold in the United States began to 
urge that we could not continue to use silver in 
the face of the position of all the other great 
powers. They declared that all the gold would 
go to these other nations, and the United States 
become a silver nation, and silver depreciate, 


Panic 
of 1893. 


and give us all the results of a depreciated cur-" 


rency. ‘They therefore agitated for the repeal 
of the Sherman bill of 1890. It is claimed, too, 
that in order to force a slight pinch in the mar- 
ket, and so induce a to feel that something 
was wrong, and therefore demand the repeal of 
the Sherman act, some of the banks began to 
decrease their circulation and decline credit. If 
this is the case, they little knew what they were 
bringing upon themselves. Credit was decreas- 
ing, failures beginning, silver falling, when 
suddenly came the news (June 26) that the Ind- 
ian Government had decided to stop the free 
coinage of silver. Coming upon the other 
above-mentioned causes, it created at once a 
crisis. The day after the news, silver experi- 
enced a heavy drop, and silver mines in Colo- 
rado began to close. Men were discharged all 
over the country. Anxiety was everywhere. 
Silver conventions were held in Denver, July 
11, and Chicago, August 8. Men and women 
began to draw their money from the banks, and 
to hoard whatthey could. —Therecameamarked 
money famine. Banks really solvent were com- 
pelled to close because they could not get ready 
currency. Manufacturers with abundant credit 
closed because they could not get currency to 
pay their help. Business was prostrated, and 
millions lost. The newspapers industriously 
circulated the opinion that the panic was due to 
hoarding of men and withdrawal of credit, from 
lack of ‘“confidence,’’ and fear that the United 
States would have a depreciated silver cur- 
rency, and argued, therefore, that the Sherman 
Bill must be repealed and the United States, 
with the rest of the world, declare for gold. 
Mr. Cleveland was induced to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress and urge repeal. The account 
of the ensuing struggle, together with the ac- 
count of the bond issues of the last two years, 
we abridge from the reliable record of events 
printed in the Political Science Quarterly. 
According to this authority, Congress met Au- 
gust 8. The silver men, without reference to 
party lines, took an attitude of energetic resist- 
ance to any project for unconditional repeal. 
On August 11 a bill was introduced by Mr. Wil- 
son, of West Virginia, repealing the purchase 
clause, but renewing the pledge to maintain the 
parity of gold and silver coin at the existing or 
some other ratio. At the same time an order of 
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procedure was adopted, providing for a debate 
of 14 ia to be followed immediately by 
voting. ‘This program was carried out, and the 
votes were taken August 28. All the amend- 
ments were rejected, those proposing free coin- 
age by majorities ranging from 140 on the 17:1 
ratio to roo on the 20:1, and that reviving the 
Bland Act by a majority of 77. The bill was 
then passed by a vote of 240 to 110. In the Sen- 
ate much more serious difficulty arose in seek- 
ing to carry out the policy recommended by 
President Cleveland. After much caucusing, 
with unsatisfactory results, Senator Voorhees, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, at last in- 
troduced a repeal bill, August 29, with a ‘ par- 
ity’’ pledge in more verbose form than that of 
the Wilson Bill, and with a recommendation of 


bimetallist policy for the Government. The sil- 
ver men immediately submitted a 

substitute proposing free coinage of 

silver at the ratio of 20:1. Vari- Sherman 
ous plans were suggested for a com- Bill 
promise between unconditional re- Repealed. 
peal and free coinage, but the atti- 

tude of the administration was 

steadily hostile to any such idea. On the other 


hand, suggestions as to the introduction of some 
form of closure in the Senate met little favor. 
On October 11, when it had become pretty clear 
that there was a majority for unconditional re-- 
peal, Mr. Voorhees asked for a continuous ses- 
sion till a vote should be taken, but after a ses- 
sion of nearly 40 hours, occupied by speeches 
by the silver men and calls of the House, a 
quorum could no longer be obtained, and the 
Senate adjourned without voting. Attention 
now became concentrated exclusively upon 
the possibility of either compromise or closure. 
While propositions looking to the latter alter- 
native were under serious and heated discus- 
sion, a scheme of compromise that proposed 
making the date of repeal 12 or 18 months in 
the future and coining in the interval all the sil- 
ver purchased, was accepted by the silver Demo- 
crats, and seemed likely to secure enough sup- 
port to unite the majority party, when the 
authoritative announcement that the President 
did not approve the scheme turned the current, 
and the project failed. Thereupon the Demo- 
cratic silver senators reluctantly gave up the 
struggle, October 23, and the remainder of the 
opposition acknowledged the hopelessness of 
preventing a vote. The final speeches of the 
debate were made, the various amendments 
were voted down by majorities averaging about 
10, and on October 30 the Voorhees Bill, hav- 
ing been substituted for the Wilson Bill, was 
passed by a vote of 43 to 32. The substitute 
was accepted by the House, 194 to 94, and be- 
came law by the President’s approval, Novem- 
ber 1. 

The inference, however, is by no means to be 
made that all the voters for repeal were friendly 
to gold monometallism. Many of them felt that 
the Sherman Bill, in itself popular with neither 
monometallists nor bimetallists, had been pre- 
sented to the country as the cause of the panic, 
so that its repeal would at least tend to restore 
confidence, when Congress could then go on to 
permanently legislate as it saw wise. Some 
felt, too, that since the supply of gold in the 
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world is not adequate to doing the world’s. busi- 
ness, if the United States, with the rest of the 
world, voted to adopt a gold standard, the strain 
would be so great that all countries would ‘be 
compelled to remonetize silver, so that this would 
be the quickest way to reach international bi- 
metallism. Thus the vote on the bill was by no 
means a test of the strength of monometallism. 
Nevertheless, its passage has been bitterly de- 
nounced by the believers in silver and an ex- 
panded currency, and the continued depression 
through the country they laid largely to its pas- 
sage. 

Phe marked features of 1894 and 1895 in the 
history of the currency have been the bond is- 
sues of the Government and their sale to private 
syndicates. December 20, 1893, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his report to Congress, esti- 
mated that the year ending June 30, 1894, would 
show a deficit of $28,000,000. Heasked author- 

ity, therefore, to issue a 3 per cent. 

bond, redeemable in five years, and 
Bond Issues, recommended that the denomina- 

tions be low, so as to enlist the in- 

terest of the masses of the people. 
Another suggestion for meeting the emergency 
was the issue of a 3 per cent. one-year bond, to 
be sold or paid out to Government creditors. at 
par. Mr. Carlisle described the decrease in the 
gold reserve for greenback redemption, and 
dwelt upon the necessity of some scheme which 
should enable him to keep up that reserve as 
well as to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. While endorsing the principles of 
the tariff bill pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he thought it would bring a revenue 
some $50,000,000 less than what would be neces- 
sary, and to meet this deficit he advocated an 
increase of the tax on distilled spirits, and the 
imposition.of new taxes on cigars.and cigarettes, 
cosmetics, perfumeries, legacies and successions, 
and incomes from investments in corporate se- 
curities. From the beginning of the period 
under review the condition of the treasury, 
which the Secretary’s report showed to be so 
bad, grew worse and worse. Expenditures ran 
steadily far ahead of receipts, and the balances 
on hand, both of gold and of currency, tended 
rapidly to extinction. On January 13 Secretary 
Carlisle submitted to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate a statement showing that the excess 
of expenditures over receipts to that date had 
reached $43,000,000, and that at the same rate 
the deficit for the year would be $78,000,000, or 
nearly three times what he had estimated in his 
report in December. The gold reserve was 
down to $74,000,000, and the Secretary declared 
that. the ordinary expenses of the Government 
would soon have to be paid wholly out of that 
fund. Unless something were promptly done 
by Congress to authorize the issue of low-rate 
bonds, he announced that he would put forth 
high-rate bonds under the power granted by the 
Resumption Act of 1875. No steps having been 
taken by Congress, on January 17 the Secretary 
announced a bond issue of $50,000,000. The 
bonds were to be redeemable after ro years, and 
to bear 5 per cent. interest, payable in coin. 
No bid would be accepted lower than 117.223, 
the equivalent of a 3 per cent. bond at par. 
The treasury’s policy was immediately antago- 
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nized by the silver party, who wanted the finan- 


-cial emergency tided over by the coinage of the 


seigniorage. The House Judiciary Committee 
adopted a resolution denying the power claimed 
by the Secretary to use the proceeds of the bonds 
for paying the current expenses. of the Govern- 
ment, and under the auspices of the Knights of 
Labor a suit was. brought for an injunction to 
restrain the Secretary from issuing the bonds. 
Financiers found fault with the method of the 
issue, and claimed that there was absolutely no 
chance for profit under the terms imposed. On 
the last day of the term allowed for bids, how- 
ever, the New York bankers, after several. con- 
sultations with Mr. Carlisle, decided to sustain 
him, and subscribed for some $45,000,000. The 
subscription terminated February 1, and the 
total amount called for was about $58,000,000. 
The treasury gold balance meanwhile had run 
down to $65,500,000, but the proceeds. of the 
bonds raised it for a while above the $100,000,- 
ooo mark. Congress had a lively struggle over 
the Seigniorage Bill. This measure, introduced 
in the House by Mr. Bland, provided for the 
immediate coinage of silver in the treasury to 
an amount equal to the difference between the 
cost and the coin value of the bullion purchased 
under the Sherman Act, which difference 
amounted to about $55,000,000. The bill pro- 
vided that certificates should be issued on this 
seigniorage as fast as coined, or faster, if the 
needs. of the treasury required. A second sec- 
tion directed that, after the seigniorage was dis- 
posed of, the remaining bullion in the treasury 
should be coined, and the treasury notes. based 
on it should be redeemed and. replaced by silver 
certificates.. This bill was passed in the House, 
March 1, by 168 to 129, the majority consisting 
of Democrats and Populists, with 19 Southern 
and Western Republicans ; the mi- 

nority, of Republicans, with 49 

Eastern Democrats. In the Senate Seigniorage 
the friends of the bill took parlia~ _— Bill, 
mentary advantage of a little care- 

lessness on the part of its adversa- 

ries to cut off the long debate that was expected, 
and on March 15 the bill passed by 44 to 31, 10 
Republicans for and nine Democrats against it. 
On the 29th President Cleveland vetoed the bill. 
His general position was that of favor to the 
idea of coining the seigniorage, but of hostility 
to this particular bill, and especially to the sec- 
ond section, which went beyond this simple 
idea. He objected to the phraseology of the 
bill, which was in places ambiguous, Sat found 
a wider ground for his veto im the belief that 
‘‘ sound finance does not commend a further in- 
fusion of silver into our currency at this time, 
unaccompanied by further adequate provision 
for the maintenance in our treasury of a safe 
gold reserve."’ The President expressed, in 
conclusion, a willingness to see the seigniorage 
coined, if at the same time provision were made 
for a low-rate, short-term bond to protect the 
gold reserve. On the question of overriding 
this veto, the vote in the House, April 4, stood 
144 to 115, not two thirds in the affirmative. 

By June 22 the gold reserve was down to $62,- 
000,000. The New York banks at this time came 
to the rescue, and supplied the export demand. 
In the uncertainty over the tariff, custom re- 
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ceipts were small and the condition of the treas- 
ury very low. With some variations, however. 
the gold reserve in the treasury remained at 
about the above amount till, November 13, sub- 
scriptions were invited for $50,000,000, in Io 
years 5 per cent. bonds, and the whole amount 
was awarded to a syndicate at 117.077, making 
the rate of interest 2.878. This raised the gold 
reserve to $112,000,000, but this immediately 
began to dwindle. Secretary Carlisle intro- 
duced into Congress a plan for reorganizing the 
banking system so as to protect the treasury 
against demands for redemption of legal tenders 
and develop State-bank currency, but it was 
defeated, and by June 28 the gold reserve. was 
down to $52,463,173, the lowest point since re- 
sumption in 1879. The same day President 
Cleveland sent an energetic message to Con- 
gress to empower the issue of a low-rate bond. 
Congress declined to act, and another bond 
issue followed, February 7, when the gold re~ 
serve was only $41,743,136. A contract was 
made with the banking houses of Belmont, 
Rothschild, and Morgan, for the purchase of 
3,500,000 ounces of gold to be paid for in 30 
years, 4 per cent. bonds, on terms which made 
the price about 1044, and the amount $62,317,- 
500. The contract provided that half the gold 
should be precured abroad, and the 

bankers were given an option on 

Bond Issue any other bonds that could be is- 
to Morgan sued up to October 1, and on their 
Syndicate. part they undertook ‘‘to exert all 
financial infiuence and [to] make 

all legitimate efforts to protect the 

treasury of the United States against the with- 
drawal of gold’’ during the same period. The 


4 per cents. were soon put on the market, and _ 


the quotation rose at once to118. The admin- 
istration was violently attacked, tho it defended 
itself by showing that the New York sub-treas- 
ury was within 48 hours of suspension of gold 
payments, and that, therefore, the treasury was 
at the mercy of the bankers. Nevertheless the 
sale of bonds to the syndicate was widely de- 
nounced, some papers, like the New York 
World, demanding an investigation of the 
“ scandal’ by Congress, in part basing its sur- 
mises.on the fact that Mr. J. P. Morgan was a 
former client of Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Stetson, 
the legal adviser of Mr. Morgan and the 
agent of the syndicate in its negotiations, a 
partner of Mr. Cleveland when Mr. Cleveland 
practised law in New York in the interval be- 
tween his first and second administrations. The 
World figured the profits of the transaction to 
the syndicate as follows : 


Pace Of TOAD. i....2. 00-0 s cer ennesnnsevccerereeess 62,315,000 
Syndicate premium at 104.49-+++.-+0 eeeeeeeee 257975943 
Wdibed Btates Pets. 2.00.0... ccccere emweseree $65,112,942 
Syndicate profit to1124.......eeee eee eeeeeeees 4,835,644 
What inside jobbers pay..... $69,048,587 
Inside jobbers’ profit to 118 31583, 113 
The public pay and the United States should 

“have received..... ete ce iolcbhaistete a aes 58's + «++ $72,531,700 
United States has lost...... ansece oe $8,418,757 


Compounded as a sinking fund at 4 per cent. 
“for 30 years, this lost profit would be.....$27,628,676 
Or nearly one half the original loan. 
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PROFIT ANE LOSS 


Belmont & Morgan buy phoaigte one at 104.49 


$65,112 
Belmont & Morgan seli., 62,315,000 at 112.25 eae cee 


69, 948587 
$4,895,644 


Inside jobbers buy....... $62,315,000 at 112.25 $69,948,587 
Inside jobbers sell....... 62,375,000 at 118. 7ae655)7O0 


Belmont & Mongan profit vcsievensicees coe diece 


$3,583,113 


$ 13814700 
Gii28.457 


Inside jobhers’ profit... o.e0nenee ones 


General public buy...... $62,315,000 at 178... 
Loss by United States to the jobbers....... 


Commenting editorially. upon this showing, 


the Wordd said: 


‘ The bonds are worth much more than 112, and the 
public was not allowed to buy any of them, ‘tho 
subscriptions were eagerly sent in for ro times the 
issue at.a much higher price than the 1124 at which 
the syndicate allotted the securities to its members. 

“These people took the bonds as well as the profit, 
and they will now proceed totake another heavy profit 
7 the securities up to their actual market, 
value. : 

“Does anybody now suppose that Mr. Cléveland’ 
‘did the best he could’ when he secretly sold: these 
bonds to his former client’s syndicate at 104%? , With 
New Yorkers anxious for ten times the issue, and with 
London bankers bidding, as they did yesterday, for 
$600,000,000 at 444 points above the syndicate distribut- 
ing price, can there be any doubt that the issue. could 
have been sold in the open market for greatly miore 
than was got for it ? asthere any necessity or ex- 
cuse fora secret negotiation with speculators :‘to>dis- 
credit the Government and give millions of its ,money 
away? Is there any possible reason for supposing 
that a public at home and abroad which to-day ‘wants 
ten or twenty times the issue at three or four times'the 
premium would have failed to take this $62,315,000.at a 
much better price than that at which it was. sold, if 
the issue had been offered openly in the market?” 


Whatever were the profits, the syndicate kept 
its word as to protecting the treasury until Oc- 
tober 1, when it dissolved. Soon after the re- 
serve again began to diminish, and there was 
talk of another issue. Congress on its conven- 
ing refused to relieve the situation. Mr. Mor- 
gan formed another syndicate, and proposed to 
buy the bonds on substantially the same basis 
as before. Some papers, and par- 
ticularly the New York World, 
agitated for making it a so-called 
popular loan, and finally succeeded 
in forcing this from the Govern- 
ment. Sealed bids were put in up 
to February 5, and it was found that the whole 
issue of $200,000,000 was more than subscribed 
for at an average of about 111 instead of 104, as 
offered by the syndicate, saving the Government 
some $7,000,000, without counting interest for 30 
years. Such a result justified papers like the 
World in claiming that the previous sale to the 
syndicate might also have been public. 

The Wordd said editorially February 8, 1896 : 


“The Wall Street operator who buncoed the Govern- 
ment out of 8 or 10 Roties dollars in last year’s bond 
deal, and had his arrangements perfected to repeat 
the grab on a larger scale this year, and would have 
succeeded but for the World, is certainly not above 
criticism. Neither are the remnants of Mr, Carlisle’s 
reputation sufficient to cover a transaction of this 
sort. ; EM he 

“There is something still to be explained in this 
affair. The suggestion of a Congressional investiga- 
tion istimely. It might well be extended to cover the 
negotiations to which Mr. Morgan was invited at 
Washington by some member of the administration, 
and which led to the formation of his famous blind 
pool to take $200,000,000 of bonds in exchange for gold 
at ‘about the price’ of the sale in February, 1895. The 
flood-light of publicity is needed for this whole trans- 
action.” 


“ Public 
Loan.” 
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Western papers bitterly condemned all issue 
of bonds at any price. Said the Chronicle (Re- 
publican) of San Francisco : 

“It matters very little to the American people 
whether a sale of bonds nets a few millions more or 
less. The thing to take into consideration is the fact 
that witha balance of nearly $175,000,oo0in the Treasury, 
the President deliberately authorizes the creation of 
CEA eed eee of indebtedness for a period of 30 

ears. Between the date of their emission and their 
tinal redemption these bonds will call for the payment 
of $120,000,000 in interest, or $20,000,000 more than the 
amount borrowed. And for what purpose are these 
bonds sold? To maintaina gold reserve for the re- 
demption of United States currency—an impossible 
feat under existing circumstances. The futility of 
such attempts has already beenexhibited. It hasbeen 
shown that the gold, as rapidly as accumulated, will 
be drawn out ofthe Treasury so long as it is needed 
for export purposes.” 

The feeling of the People’s Party and the ex- 
tremer free silver men can be seen in a compara- 
tively moderate quotation from the sensational 
utterance of Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
spoken on the floor of the Senate January 29, 1896. 
He charged that the sound-money cry was part 
of ‘‘a damnable scheme of robbery,’’ having in 
view, first, the utter destruction of silver asa 
money metal ; second, the increase of the pub- 
lic debt by the issue of gold bonds ; and third, 
the surrender to corporations of the power to 
issue all paper money and to give them a mo- 
nopoly of that function. This, he averred, in- 
cluded the control of the presidential nomina- 
tions of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in 1892 by an Eastern gold ring and the 
stock gamblers of Wall Street. Accusing the 
President of weakening on tariff reform for a 
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financial platform cunningly drafted to force a 
gold standard upon the people, he said : 


“Rothschild and his American agents graciously 
condescend to come to the help of the United States 
Treasury in maintaining the go d standard, which has 
wrought the ruin, and only charges a small commission 
of ro million or so. Great God! that this proud Gov- 
ernment, the richest, most powerful on the globe, 
should have been brought to so low a pass that a Lon- 
don Jew should have been appointed its receiver, and 
presume to patronize us! Sy 

“The encroachments of the Federal Judiciary, and 
the supineness and venality—corruption, I say—of the 
representative branches of the Government are causes 
of deep concern to all thinking and patriotic men. We 
are fast drifting into government by injunction in the 
interest of monopolies and corporations, and the Su- 
preme Court, by one corrupt vote, annuls an act of 
Congress looking to the taxation of the rich.” 

Even the Wor/d, while condemning Mr. Till- 
man’s speech, said : 

“Tt is unfortunately true that the relations between 
the Executive and Wall street have been unduly close; 
that the Treasury has been managed in the interests 
of syndicates; that the enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws has been turned into a mockery ; that the attempt 
to adjust taxation in proportion to wealth has been de- 
feated by amajority decision of the Supreme Court; 
that the influence of plutocracy is manifest in the com- 
position of the Senate, in the control of legislation, and 
in the organization of national parties, conventions 
and campaigns.” 

For most recent events, see SILVER QUESTION. 

_ Following are the tables giving various statis- 
tics as to United States currency, the first show- 
ing the present money system of the United 
States as compiled by G. B. Waldron, of the New 
York Vozce, from official sources. It shows the 
kinds of money in use in the treasury, in ma- 
tional banks, and in circulation July 1, 1895 : 


Gold Coin. 


First authorized ........... April 2, 1792. 


Silver Dollars. 


April 2, 1792. 


Gold 
Certificates. 


Subsidiary 


Silver Coin. Minor Coin. 


April 2, 1792. April a, 1792. March 3, 1863. 


DVI T S201 ae ces stele cratejois sels: aieie'e sees} 25.8 grains to 4124g grains. 385.8 grains to |5 c. 77.16 grains. |............ ae ed 
tee dollar. dollar. 1c. 48 grains. 
MUGES Mis avis nistelee-ciere aloes eins +goo +900 +900 §.G.-—7s5% copper, J ig wccneatoueuc are 
25% nickel. 
Pate pores. 
Pe , aS in and zinc. 
Limit of issue ........ velarelte Unlimited, |Amount requir- $50,000,000} Bise retion of|Issue suspended 


ed to redeem 
Treasury 


notes. 


To whom first issued*...... No restriction. 


No restriction. 


Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


when gold re- 
lo W $100,000,000 
Depositors of 
old coin and 


No restriction. | No restriction. 


serve falls be- ~ 


. . ‘2 i F 
Denomination .........c6ss. $20 $x so cents. 5 cents. onc $100 
10 25 cents. 1 cent, 5,000 5° 
S to cents, 1,000 20 
+50 
Legal tender..,... Unlimited Unlimited un-| No v a 
Ryo sis aicinkie toi ‘ = - ot to exceed |Not to exce 
less stipulated $x10. cents. SS Re 
Receivable* For all public [Por “all pul 
Sano MCI Te public |For all public|For all public/For all public/F i 
D or all u 
dues. dues, dues to the] dues e the neat “a 
amount of $1ro.| amount of 25 
Exchangeable*............> For gold certifi- For silver cer-| For minor coin. avis F For 1d i 
cates, C2 A Gai Ee. 8: “Oil oy ikea iin nt en an 7 Ter 
smaller silver mone : "s 
Redeemable*.... rate ad 
Lanes Lott's: sfecegU area aerate ha CURE eee TOL ROLE DE lawfulIn “lawful In gold coin. 
money” in) money” in 
sums of $20 or] sums of not 
any multiple] less than $20. 
July ge thereof, 
Ginttenaney or issued... . $579,422,971 $423,280,219 $76,772,563 |..see0 Re trorone. $48, 460 
ta Siecaieoe pea 9 991747)9%4 371,306,057 YO,SS2, 005 hse ccteeemece ecaee kibic en 
eld hy National banks 480,275,057 51,983,162 60,219,718 SreWeae cee oa Woe 48,381,569 
117,476,837 7)248,059 8 
§)89aj44r ” lesscens aa aeune € seca 
362,798,220 Apres 541385477 ¥,dlatetSie/a's ei hexeentcee fans 
5-19 64 78 Oi mee 
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Silver United States Currency Treasury Notes National 
Certificates. Notes, Certificates. of 1890. Bank-Notes. 
ere |, Teme ate | Tey eas em | Pe an ag 
Fineness da ar SU Gio corre) bak Ces olirel DRS ht ahae a pected besa Seeescors [ates SOS EECLS ants 
imit of issue ............../Silver dollars in $346,681,0168 ““lUnited "States|"” | 152,584,417] \90 % “of United 
Treasury. 2 notesin Treas- Sesareterte7t States bonds. 
: : ury. 
To whom first issued*...... Depositors of| No restriction. |National banks. Depositors of| National banks] 


silver dollars. 


silver bullion 
Poceneeed by 


2 F overnment. 
Denomination. ...e0.0. o- ‘ $1,000 = $10 $10,000 = $20 $10,000 $1,000 $10 $1,000 $10 
500 5 5,000 ° 5,000 100 5 500 5 
100 2 1,000 5 5° m4 100 2 
} 50 I 500 2 20 I 50 I 
20 roo I 20 
oO 
Legal tender...... < sceackew NOU a tender: Unlimited un-| Notatender. {Unlimited un-| Nota tender. 
less stipulated less stipulated 
: in contract. in contract. 
PEGCORUR DION. ccs sbe candace For all public/For all public] Not receivable. |For all public/For all public 
dues. dues except . dues. dues except 
duties on im- duties on im- 
ports and in- ports and in- 
terest on pub- terest on pub- 
| : lic debt. | lic debt. 
Exchangeable*.........,... For silver dol-/For any money|For United!/For any money/For silver and 
lars and frac-| except goid| States notes. except gold| minor coin. 
tional silver. certificates. certificates. 


Redeemable*............ 


-..|In silver dollars.|In coin in sums|In 
of $50and over 
at sub-treas- 
uries in New 
York and San 


In Sicoin.2 Ens “law faw 
money” at 
Treasur or 
bank of issue. 


United 
States notes. 


} 
| Francisco. 
July 1, 1895: : 
Total coined or issued ... $328,804,504 $346,681,016 $55,755,000 $146,088, 400 $211,691,035 
ge ee eee j 9,162,752 81,571,560 350,000 30, 109,692 4,643,489 
In circulation... ........ 31057315752 265,109,456 559405,000 115,978,708 207,047,545 
Held by National Banks 
July rx, 1895-- ..-.-..--- | 30,127,457 123,185,172 AS53305 7008 | ecioeinerwiessieiee Hogac 6,025,799 

Net circulationt ......... 5 3295 141,924,284 10,075,000 115,978,708 201,021,747 
Per capita, nett......... i 4-14 2.03 $0.14 866 2.88 


On the basis of an estimated population of 69,878,- 
ooo On July 1, 1895, there was a total circulation out- 
side of the Treasury and the National banks of $1,246,- 
478,805, Or $17.83 per capita. 

Concerning the present amount of money in the 


United States, the report of the Treasurer for 1894 
gives the following statement: 

According to the revised estimates the stock of gold, 
silver, and papef money in the United States on June 
30, 1893 and 1894, was composed as follows: 


KIND. Lone 30, 1893.| June 30, 1894. 
Gold coin... 22.5. $510,156,102} $582,512,083 
Gold bullion.... 78,541,583 44,781,118 
Silver dollars 410; 3325450 419, 333)208 
Fractional silver coin....... 77,415y123 76,249,925 
SHI VOL DEON. p.ecssc2n andes 11,113,911 128,764,624 


Total coin and bullion ...} $1,213,559,169] $1.251,640,958 


The estimated effective stock of money, which is ar- 
rived at by eliminating from the list of paper issues, 
the certificates of deposit, and Treasury notes, as 


KIND June 30, 1893.|June 30, 1894. 

United States notes.........| $346,681,016] $346,681,016 
Treasury notes of 1890.. ... 147,190,227 152,584,417 
National bank-notes ...... 178,713,872 207)3539244 
Gold certificates ..........6. 94,041,189 66,387,899 
Silver certificates .......... 33,9571504 3371148, 504 
Currency certificates.,...... 12,405,000 60,035,000 
Total paper currency.. ..| $1,109,988,808] $1,170,190,080 
AZZTEZAtES. 2 cc cccsccesos $2,323,547,977| $2)421)831,038 


merely representative, on June 30in each of the last 
five years, was as follows: 


eee 


KIND. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
$695,563,029 $646,582,852 $64,275,335 $597,697,685 $627,293,201 
463,211,919 5222771749 5703139544 615,861,484 624)3479757 
532,651,791 514,608,990 519,364,866 52513941888 554,934,260 
BLOtaEie ce peees sin ciees oes $1,691, 426,739 $1,683,469, 582 $1,753)953)745 $1,738,954;057 $1,805,675,218 


* By the Government. 


ee 


+ Total circulation outside of Treasury less amount held by National banks. 


Acts of July 14, 1875, and April 17, 1876, limited issue to amoun 
Ween 3 '§0,000,000 by act of July 22, 1876. 
1878, considerable fractional silver reappeared which had been issued 


tstanding when the act of May 31, 1878, forbade their 
j Rapa : Grohasing ‘clause was repealed, November 1, 1893. 


circulation. 


rency. This limit was increased to 


Amount outstanding when the eieeey 
4 And reissued by the banks for genera 


t required to retire fractional paper cur- 
After resumption of specie payments, 

reviously. 

urther retirement. 
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The following three tables from the Report State eee — aie 2 “eile és 
of the Treasurer give the gold and silver coin the United States and distribution there 
and bullion ; gold, silver, and currency certifi- July 1 of each year from 1872-94: - 
cates; United States notes and national and 
GOLD. SILVER. 
COIN AND BULLION. CERTIFICATES.+ IN TREASURY. 
JULY t. 
In Treas- | (Goin j ‘ Standard he 
i wansioea! 3 ircu- Si -| Subsidi- 
ury, in- ‘ In Treas- | In Circu- | ; Silver Dol v J fone 
oleding Circula- | Total. ury. lation. Total. [lars and ary Coin. Ta 
Bullion. | 102. Bullion. 
eee aan aot wet | 
Stetetotelguiatsls *$25,000,000]  ......++-- daneail wie siehteos alt Hae maaen aes cen 
peaeo a elvievble 25 yOOO;OOG} ~ orev cieeine 2 | scck-sewe oe eee ae i Sos eae a 
ASAGODLEG. M2 ESOTO{DOO| | o\e.010.s via.0.0)0 ee eran mee rr ce os 
Vevateigll! MBEKOGO, GOO!) 'secieisaisiecse|| Sis a/acuheree om \Meiwtettrrmlisl” Cow sisiaanolenil|  sicelsiism wuts Xoivic wmacatsiel| heaps 
oe cecil mals $000,000 Setters oaetoes Reus faa? | Sarat $6,363,606] $6,363,606. 
hoadeoorde HEMIOO;O0], eiv'e o sles 2 ers a Rail Gimcerceecee's 2,952,653 2,952,653 
aes Marlee] 2825 ;000;000/%) (ataiarcina cele wjaieia:sjorei scale 6 RAED Seas 6,860,506] 21,920,334 
$135,236,475| tr10,505,362| $245,741,837 $133,880] $15,279,820] $15,413,700] 33,239,917} 8,903,401] 42,143,318 
126,145,427} 225,695,779] 351,841,206 40,700} 75963900} 8,004,600] 49,549,851] 24,350,482) 73,900,333 
163,171,661) 315,312,877] 478,484,538 23,400] 557505520] 5,782,920) 65,954,671] 27,247,697] 93,202,368 
148,506,390] 358,251,325} 506,7575715 8,100} 5,029,020) 5,037,720} 90,384,724] 28,048,631) 178,433,355 
-198,078,568| 3445653495] 542,732,003] 22,571,270! 59,807,370] 82,378,640) 116,396,235) 28,486,001] 144,882,236 
204,876,594] 340,624,203] 545,500,797| 27,246,020| 71,146,640! 98,392,660! 139,616,414] 29,600,720) 169,217,134 
247,028,625] 341,668,411] 588,697,036] 13,593,410] 126,729,730} 140,323,140) 1694514998) 31,236,899] 200,688,897 
232,554,886] 358,219,575] 590,774,462] 55,129,870] 76,044,375] 131,174,245) 134,523,283] 28,886,947) 213,410,230 
27719791654| 376,540,681] 654,520,335] 30,261,380) 91,225,437] 121,486,817; 221,897,046] 26,963,934] 248,860,980 
314,704,822| 391,114,033] 705,818,855] 20,928,500] 221,094,650] 142,023,150] 254,639,063] 26,044,062] 280,683,125 
303,581,937] 376481568] 680,063,505} 36,918,323] 117,130,229] 154,048,552) 289,489,794] 25,124,672] 314,614,466 
321,304,106, 374,258,923, 695,563,029] 26,732,120). 130,830,859] 157,562,979] 323,804,555} 22)792,718) 346,597,273 
239,263,689] 407,319,163] 646,582,852! 32,423,360] 120,063,069] 152,486,429] 379,927,323] 19,629,480) 399,556,803 
255700511] 408,568,824] 664,275,335]  15)530)310| 141,093,619] 156,623,929) 434,240,056] 14,227,774] 448,467,830 
189,162,022] 408,535,663) 597,697,685 1,399,000) 92,642,189 94,041,189! 481,371,103 11,945;257| 493,316,360 
1894.-.-+| 13%,316,471| 495,976,730] 627,293,201 48,050] — 66,339,849| 66,387,899! 495,435,370] 17,738,968 


51391745338 


* The coin in circulation includes:the subsidiary silver in circulation on the Pacific coast from 1872 to 1878. 


1875. 
_¢ 


Gold certificates, being re 
specie payment, January 1, 1879. 


+ Gold coin became available for circulation January 1, 1879, as a result of the resumption act of January 14, 


presentative of gold coin, became available as circulation on the resumption of 


JULY +. 


| Standard 
Dollar. 


Subsidiary 
Coin.* 


COIN IN CIRCULATION. 


Total. 


$1,209,259 

8,036,439 
20, I 10,557 
29,342,412 
32,403,820 
355051450 
40,690,200 
39,086,969 
52,668,623 
55)548,721 
551527396 
54)457)299 
56,278,749 
58,826,179 
56,817,462 
56,929,673 
52,564,662 


* Subsidiary silver, 


of January 14, 18 
OF sliver wea 


$21,055,128 
37)884,853 
53,918,322 
61,346,584 
48,511,788 
46,839,364 
46)379,949 
46,474,209 
45,060,808 
43)792;921 
46,173,990 
48,583,865 
50, 362,314 
514477)164 
54,032,587 
219,220 
63,293,704 
65,469,866 
58,510,957 


$2 1,055,128 
37,884,853 
5591275573 
69,383,023 
68,622,345 
76,181,776 
78,783,769 
82,125,749 
86,351,008 
82,789,890 
98,842,603 

104,132,586 

105,889,710 

10519344463 

ITO, 311,336 

1175945)399 

120,111,166 

122,309,539 

11,075,619 


SILVER. 


CERTIFICATES.+ 


In Treas- 
Url. 


$1,455,520 
21052470 
6,584,701 
12,055,801 
11,590,620 
15,996,145 
23,384,680 
38,370,700 
27,861,450 
3)425)133 
28,732,115 
59474, 184 
39983,513 
79479)2T9 
4,920,839 
4)733)056 


CERTIFICATES, ACT OF JUNE 8 


bed 


10,157,768 


1872. 
In Cireu- £ In Treas- | In Circu- 

lation. Total. ury. lation. Petal, 
62.0 cee SAietee.e WS $215,000] $31,515,000] $31,730,000 
aoe aie chen We Semin ny 7559 58,000,000] 58,755,000 
er eee 445) 57,970,000] 58,415,000 
spec ER COP PRB seee 275,000] 32,565,000] 32,840,000 
SeWWRerheeet Vowel jens 1,135,000} 53,825,000] 54,960,000 
$7,080] $1,462,600 570,000] 46,245,000 46,815,000. 
414,480) 24466,950 1,450,000] — 29,355y000) + 30,805,000 
5)780,560 125374,270 360,000 14,235,000, 144595,000 
39)110,729] 51,166,530) 275,000] 11,650,000] —-11,925,000 
54)506,090| 66,096,710 75,000 13,245,000 13,320,000 
72,620,686] 88,616,831 315,000] 13,060,000 13,375,000 
96,427,011] 119,811,691 195,000 12,190,000; 12,385,000 
101,530,046] 139,901,646 200,000] 29,585,000] 20,785,000 
88,116,225] 115,977,675 250,000] 18,250,000] 18, 500,000 
142,118,017] 145,543,150 310,000 8,770,000 9,080,000 
200,759,657) 220,491,772 250,000] 14,665,000] 14,915,000 
2571155)505| 262,629,746 240,000] 16,955,000] —-17,195,000 
297,556,238] 301,539,751 500,000] 11,890,000] —_ 12,390,000 
307;235,906| -314,775,185 14905,000] 21,875,000] 23,780,000 
326,693,465] 331,614,304 590,000] 29,840,000) — 30,430,000 
326,823,848] 330,957,504 690,000] 11,715,000] 12, 405,000 
326,990,736] 337,148,504 300,000] —§8;935,000] 50,235,000 


Ss which disappeared from circulation in 1862, was reintroduced under operation of the act 
ver certificates were authorized by acts of February 28, 1878, and August 4, 1886, 
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CURRENCY. 
JULY x. UNITED STATES NOTES. NATIONAL BANK-NOTES, 
In Treas- In Cirenu- In Treas- i 

ury. lation. Total. ury. 2 ethane ‘Total. 
1872.... Ra tiea>. Ei ae at . : 
= $11,337,320 $346, 168,680] $357,500,000 $8,627,790] 329,037,005] $337,664,795: 
3 oy 55 316,049,145 356,000,000 8,304,586] 338,962,475 3477267,061 
: 9578554 313,421,452 382,000,000 11,715,488 340,265,544 351,981,022" 
ee 291,716,335 3759771580 13,861,463) 340,546,545 3541408008: 
72,889,906 298,882,378 369,772,284) 16,877,634 316, 120,702 3321998, 336° 
75,689,998 284,074,344 359,764,332 15,759,847 301,289,025 317,048,872: 
72,020,121 274,660,895 346,681,016 12,789,923 311,724,361 324,514,284 
74,391,904 272,289,112 346,681,016 8,286,701 321,404,096 320,091,697, 
33y020,559 313,660,457 346,681,016 71990249 33774159178 344,505,427 
3,204,002} 316,476,924] 346,681,016] + 5,206,382]. 340,746,293 355,042,675 . 
34,670,589 312,010,427 346,681,076 6,277,246 352,404,788 358,742,024 
36,498,830 310,182,177 346,681,016] © => 8,217,062 347,856,219 356,073,281 
49,183,802} 306,497,214] 346,681,016] - 4 8,809,990 330,689,893 3391499,883 
45)947537 301,633,637} 346,681,016 3 0945y710 308,631,001 318,576,711 
41,118,317 395,562,609 346,681,016 4,034,416 307,665,038]. 311,699,454 
28,783,797 317,897,219 346,681,016 2,362,585 276,855,203 270,217,788 
5393453976 293,335,040 346,681,016 75955)541 245,312,780 252,368,321 
47,196,825]. 290,484,191 346,681,016 4,158,330 207,220,633 211,378,063 
23,882,039] 322,798,977] 346,681,016 4)305,838 181,604,937 185,970,775 
25,348,656 321,332,360 346,681,016 5,706,928 162,221,046 167,927,077 
37,121,112 309,550,904 346,681,016 5,462,333 167,221,517 172,683,850 
27,621,590 319,050,426 346,681,016 4,043,900 174,669,966 178,713,872 
80,091,414 266,589,602 346,681,016 6,635,044 200,219,743 206,854,787 

CURRENCY. 
JULY 1 FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. t : 

; ‘ ~ State Bank- |. 
Notes in Circu- 

In Treasury. | In Circulation. Total. rkecgae S* 

J ea eee eee 
> " | 

erie ster (ohana ec IO OEE TEE btn wets $4,452,906 $36,402,950) $40,855,835 $1,700,935 

d 6,723,360 38,076,005 4457995305 > 14379134 

750475734 38,233)582 45,881,296 © 1,162,453 

452245854 3719044579 ' 42,120,424 964,497 

1,507,750 32,938,845 34446595 ; 10475335 

161,476 20,241,061 20,403,137 cisiaie'ofidersieve 

180,044 16,367,725 16,5475769 


Treasury Notes Act, July 14, 1890. 


SEDO, SE Se Se Sa ee ne (ni, Mi bCChCe Leo 

een seks Reet oi nati ioma rin: amet A ce asl 8 ME rae tae ART Neloiwinceip nile 
0,879,713 40,348,704 SOAR ALT VMN waeiotise koe 
314539379 98,258,692 | AOUSALAGOZL co | | veisleis snejel mre 

EBQS- 00 nincinn cs eevee siccensed secrmscerscecacve 6,334,013 140,855,614 147,190,227 

SOEs) omivwmidic «eels EN SP ee oe eae ee 17,902,988 134,081,429 THQSBAy4E7 —-f aintoe v eve oe 


. The following two tables give the total coin- 
age of the United States mints from 1793 to 
1895, as given in the reports of the Director of 
the Mint, and the money in circulation since 
1872. For the per capita circulation before 
1872, see CONTRACTION AND’ EXPANSION OF CuR- 
RENCY, and see also that article for questioning 


the correctness of the showing made in these 
reports. Note also that the currency certifi- 
cates (act of June 8, 1872) are included in the 
amount of United States notes in circulation 
in the tables for the years 1873 to 1891 in- 
clusive; since 1891 they are reported sepa- 
rately. 


a a ee SEE EE EE EE aan inn EEE: 


* State bank-notes ceased to circulate after passage of th 
tax of 10 percent. They were not receivable for public dues, 


the Treasury. 


e act of February 8, 1875, which laid upon them a 
and therefore do not appear among the funds in 
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Currency. 


The following is the coinage of the silver dollar: 


Curtis, George William. 
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1793-95. ++++-+-. $204,791 $165,100 
1796....22e0002. 72,920 20,000 
17Q7 +++ 71776 24,500 
1798.. 327,536 169,600 
1799.0. 423,515 140,750 
1800 220,920 15,000 
= Beta siaten S4r454 62,600 
aalnaie cae es’ 41,650 00 
1803. . 66,064 pss 
19,570 1,100 

321 46,110 

1,000 33,140 

th SRSA Sane . 26,000 

Wes | Mpretelacc ig nastier 63,500 

300 94,000 

Greens ir SES. <5 coaewccuondacenbe 

73,000 636,500 

184,613 7331930 


$78,500 TEV nears +++. $27,560, 100 
12,090 1880..,. 00 trees 2793979355 
27,660 IBBX....ceeeesee  275927,975 
31,170 88a vy sities eee 274574yI00 
47,000 BORG Nercciviielattie + 28,470,039 
49,625 T8840 cc was Rising 28,136,875 
60,325 LEGS ceieivieareeteniers 28,697,767 

182,700 EOS ca sicceees 31,423,886 

424,300 BS87 ivaniccnasae 33,011,710 

445.462 MOOG ssemeley Mae 31,990,833 

1,117,136 1889... 34,651,911 
1,118,600 TOGO Moe cece ee 38,043,004 
296,600 LOOX visieisisrereivomere 23,562,735 
Rawiebieiv SOs peices cele 3 6,333)245 
GAse hae TBO Soh eacetatiee 154559792 
eaere TOON reais Ati 2,443,031 
224495550 Totaliona .2+ $429,807,646 


* November 1, 1894. 


The following, compiled from the report of the Director of the Mint, gives the approximate amount otf 


money in the world, 1893-04 : 


PER CAPITA. 


between — 
Gold |Gold and 
COUNTRIES. and Full Limited. | Gold Stock. |Silver Stock. Bacoveren 
= 2 
Tesier Tender Gold. | Silver.| Paper.| Total. 
Silver. | Silver. 

United States......... 1 to 15.98 jr to 14.95 $661,000,000] $624,000,000] + $469,000,000] $9.81 | $0.25 | $6.96 | $26.02 
United Kingdom... ...].......... x to 14.28 540,000,000 112,000,000 127,000,000} 14.17 2.94 3-33 20.44 
PEFARCE. «co acacncene c's 1 to 1539 |r to 14.38 000,000 500,000,000 110,000,000] 20.89 13-05 2.87 36.81 
Germany .......2.....[-0<---. - |x tO 53.957 618,000,000) 215,000,000 84,000,000] 12.51 4.35 1.70 18.56 
a eee 1 to 153g {1 to 14.38 54)000,000) 54,900,000 54,000,000 8.85 9.00 8.85 26.70 
BEES Wo ane cnecsepesees 1 to 15% {1 to 14.38 96,000,000 16,500,000 179,000,000 3.16 a4 5.89 9-59 
Switzerland 3 15,000,000 15,000,000 12,000,000 5.17 5.17 4.14 14.43 
: 500,000 3,000,000! 23,400,000 +23 1.36 10.6 12.22 

i 40,000,000 155,000,000 105,000,000 2.28 8.36 oo 17.14 

4 S 40,000,000 10,000,000 49,000,000 8.51 2.13 10.42 21.06 
Austria-Hungary ....|...... .. 1 to 13.69 124,000,000 85,000,000 187,000,000; 3-00 2.06 4:53 9-59 
Netherlands selsee-ee | 1 tO 152g |x tors 19,000,000 536,000,000) 37)000,000) 4:13 12.17 8.04 24-34 
Scandinavian Union..| ......... 1 to 14.88 28,000,000. 12,000,000 TA;OOGs OOO | 015 oielete svsllisie/cinvsl stats siaile! ais ol siorereette 
41,000,000 550,100,000 3-40 33 4:44 8.17 

44,000,000] ..52. aeesee 1.27 e023 ulicreisistsierey 2.39 

FyQOG,OO0 Nb olp'e.c1nyp)si «inna 24.42 1.63 a 26.05 

15,000,000] o\s\ciaissa «os 0s 0 17-65 Presey | seandoas 19.85 

50,000,000 2,000,000 “44 438 +18 5-00 

Dg sg aoa oot Suu ata a | 

O00, 000, 31 87 17. 19. 

} BISSGO, O00) cs cniee sin ¥aisy + 1.99 2.01 a oo 
[dia ........++2+---- RU See er oe ee Ado gos cseeae 950,000,000 37,000,000] ...++6++ 3-31 13 3-44 
China... wrepesedme res: [eanc cence] 0x NATE SA, Ce ee ee eR A 7 AGgOODsOGO) |» eiales0ie16lsi0'oin/o\el| ‘2's 0/4/018\ era TBO: Ve Bassigiere 1.80 
(Ne es Pee Ca SRR Sere SLOANE GOI cia ea'a saiyiniosei=ya i llsteeraiece | 28.94 [.-++---.1 28.94 
Gaba Hayii - ‘ Petes os ° 1 tO 14.95 14,000,000 5,000,000 29,000,000 2.92 1.04 6.04 10.00 
1, C(C...... I 15 sini 21,000,000 4j4OD,00O] poe eeecee carfreeeeneelecsssne Jovvecenelere eves 
Aus) Sane Ee re el ate Pessina cea $3,901,q00,000] $3,931,100,000] $2,700,000j000]... 225 foresee feveseeeslenes pane 


See also CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CUR- 
RENCY; BIMETALLISM; GREENBACKISM; PRICES; 
GOLD; and for the most recent information, SILVER. 

References: W. G. Sumner’s History of American 
Currency (1878); C.F. Dunbar’s Laws of the United 
States Relating to Currency and Finance from 1789 to 
1890; Albert S. Bolles’s Fizancial History of the United 
States; for recent times, see Record of Political 
Events in the Political Science Quarterly; for the 

reenback view, see B. S. Heath’s Labor and Finance 

evolution ; for the free silver view, see W. A. Har- 
vey’s Coin’s Financial School ; for the bimetallic view, 
see E. B. Andrews’s An Honest Dollar ; for the mono- 
metallist view, see Horace White’s Money and Banking 
Illustrated by American History. See also BIMETAL- 
LISM; SILVER ; GREENBACKISM, etc. 


CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM, was born 
in Providence, R. I., February 24, 1824. His 
father, a business man, desiring him to continue 
in his footsteps, placed him in an importing 
house in New York City. A year later, how- 
ever, the son threw off the restraints of this un- 


congenial life, and with his elder brother joined 
the community at Brook Farm, Mass., being the 
youngest member of that distinguished com- 
pany, Mr. Curtis remained four years at 

rook Farm, going thence with his brother 
to Concord, Mass., where they lived for two 
eee keeping up the admiring friendship he 

ad formed with Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
others. 

In 1846 Mr. Curtis went to Europe, and dur- 
ing his travels contributed letters to the New 
York Zrzbune. On his return, in 1851, he be- 
came connected editorially with that paper. In 
1852 he became one of the editors of Putnam's 
Monthly, and when it passed into the hands of 
a firm that failed, he paid off the debt, tho it 
took 16 years. In 1853 he began a career asa 
lyceum lecturer, and soon became one of the 
most popular speakers of the day. The ele- 


Curtis, George William. 


gance and dignity of his manner, the melody 
and sympathetic quality of his voice, the grace 
and easy flow of his language, made him a gen- 
eral favorite. In 1856 he was married to Anna 
Shaw, daughter of Francis George Shaw, the 
philanthropist. In 1857 he became permanently 
associated with the Harpers, as editor of the 
“« Basy Chair,’ the remarkable series of papers 
which‘he had commenced in 1853. ‘The pre- 
vious year he had become chief editorial writer 
for Harper's Weekly, a position he held till 
his death. 

In 1860 Mr. Curtis was a delegate to the con- 
vention that nominated Mr. Lincoln, and in 
Harper's Weekly and on the platform he en- 
thtsiastically advocated the cause of the Union 
and emancipation. ; 

In 1864 he was again delegate to the National 
Republican Convention, and was candidate for 
Congress in the First New York District, but 
was defeated. In 1867 he was delegate to the 


convention for revising the Constitution of - 


New York State. In 1868 he was a Presidential 
elector on the Republican ticket. We now come 
to his great work for civil service reform, when, 


‘ 


DANGEROUS TRADES.—The study of 
dangerous or unhealthy trades and occupations 
has been carried to a much further extent in 
England than in this country. Particularly 
does Dr. Arlidge’s exhaustive work on The 
Diseases Incident to Various Occupations, 
published in 1892, give us the fullest informa- 
tion. From a study of this great work and 
similar sources in a tract on Dangerous Trades, 

ublished by the Humanitarian League of 
Repidat. ‘we abridge the following account : 


, “In the white-lead trade, pre-eminent for its fatal 
effects upon the workers, dust is a constant factor in 
their lives, and they are continually exposed to the 
; influence of the deadly ‘saturnine ’ poi- 
" soning. That lead is highly poisonous 
White-Lead is no new discovery. Its effects were well 
Trade nown to the ancients. Yet in this 
Mi trade the roughest and most dangerous 
part of the work is done by women, as 
it needs less muscu/ar strength than 
work which is far less perilous. 

‘““This will readily be understood by a glance at the 
process of white-lead making ; the deadly white carbo- 
nate being manufactured from the ordinary blue lead. 

“Tt is mostly women of the very poorest and rough- 
est class who offer themselves to wotk in the white- 
lead factory. ‘The widow whohasa family tosupport, 
the wife of a drunken husband, the girl whose char- 
acter will not bear scrutiny ’—these are the applicants 
for employment, 

“Here, aftera varying degree of exposure, she be- 
comes anemic. It may be that her gums show a very 
faint blue line, or perchance her teeth and gums are per- 
oy sound, and no blue line ‘is discernible. Coinci- 
dently with the anemia she has been getting thinner, 
but so.gradually as scarcely to impress itself? upon her 
or her riends. Sickness, however, ensues, and head- 
aches, growing in intensity, are developed. These are 
frequently attended by obscuration of vision or tem- 
porary blindness. Such.a girl passesinto what.appears 
to her friends and medical adviser as ordinary hys- 
teria. This gradually deepens without warning, until 
she is suddenly seized with a convulsion, beginning in 
one half of the face, then involving the arm, next the 
leg of the same side of the body, until the convulsion, 
violent and purely epileptic in its character, be- 
comes universal. This is attended by loss of con- 
sciousness, out of which she passes into a series of con- 
vulsions, gradually increasing in severity, in one of 
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Dangerous Trades. 


in 1871, General Grant appointed him one of 
the commissioners to draw up rules to regulate 
the civil service. Yetin 1876 Mr. Curtisopposed 
the renomination of President Grant for a third. 
term. In that year a civil service league had 
been formed in New York State, and in 1880 it 
was revived, and Mr. Curtis became its presi- 
dent. This was superseded a year later by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, which 
was essentially of his organization. In the 
same year Mr. Curtis supported General Gar- 
field’s candidacy for President, being again a 
delegate to the National Republican Conven- 
tion, and in 1884 he again held a seat in that 
body, working earnestly against the nomination 
of Mr. Blaine. In 1890 he became Chancellor of 
the University of the State of New York, of which 
he had been a regent since 1864. He died at 
his home 0a Staten Island, August 31, 1892. His 
best-known works are: Wile Notes of a How- 
adj? (1851); Lotus Eating (1852); Potiphar 
Papers (1853); Trumps (1862); Eulogy on 
Wendell Phillips (1865); Motley’s Correspona- 
ence (1890); From the Easy Chair (1892). 


which she dies ; or consciousness, partial or perfect, is 
regained, either, it may be, for a few minutes, ‘a few 
hours, or days, during which violent headache is‘com- 
plained of, or she is delirious and excited, as in acute 
mania, or dull and sullen, as in melancholia, and re- 
quires to be roused, when she is found wandering, and 
her speech is somewhat imperfect. Without further 
warning, save that the pulse, which had become ‘soft, 
with nearly the normal number of beats, all at once 
becomes low and hard, she is suddenly seized with 
another convulsion, in which she dies, or passes into a 
state of coma from which she never rallies. In another 
case the convulsions will gradually subside, the *head- 
ache disappears and the patient recovers, only to find 
that she has completely lost her eyesight—a Joss that 
may betemporary or permanent.” 

Yet tho the trade is so dangerous, governments have 
declined to interfere. i 

Says Mr. Vaughan Nash: * “The children of the 
white-lead worker enter the world, as‘a rule, only to 
die from the convulsions of lead-poisoning ; they are 
either born prematurely, or die within the first year. 
These facts have been brought before the country from 
time totime. Professor Oliver has appealed'to the 
British Association to do something on behalf of these 
unfortunate people ; but the Home Office still con- 
tinues its inadequate precautions, and its inspection of 
the lead-poisoned. What, we may ask, is the good of 
scheduling a trade as dangerous, and drawing up 
special rules, if this sort of thing is to be the outcome 
of it?.... The duty of drying up such poison springs. 
as these carbonate of lead works, the evil effects of 
which are only begun when the fatal white powder 
sets off on its journey to the potteries, the house 
ainter, and the artist, seems too clear to be disputed. 

various substitutes are in the market, and the Home 
Office should at once undertake an investigation into 
their merits with a view to enforcing a safe process.” 


Of the phosphorus trade we are told : 


“Probably but few people are aware of the conditions 
under which this industry is carried on, or realize that 
in their endeavors to save an occasional 
penny, ia are dooming numbers of 

heir fellow-creatures to agonizing suf- orus 
ferings and to death by slow torture ; apes 
still less do they realize the urgency of % 
this question, The peril is steadily 
growing, for the sale of phosphorus 
matches is increasing, and that of the Swedish ‘safety > 
matches proportionately diminishing. The cheapest 
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* Fortnightly Review, February, 1893, p. 175. 
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kind of matches (those bought by the very poor for one 
penny per dozen boxes) are tipped with the common 
white phosphorus, a substance which is prepared from 
powdered bone ash by mixing it with sulphuric acid. 

“This dangerous substance, even when kept under 
water, gives off deadly fumes, and nothing can pro- 
tect the workers who handle it, and those who work in 
the room with it, from their infivence. 

“The women who use it begin after atime to suffer 
from toothache. They think lightly of it, perhaps 
have some decayed teeth extracted, and go on with 
their work. The pain, however, continues and in- 
creases—first the jaw andthen the whole face swells 
up, and the sight on this side of the face is often af- 
fected. 

“The pain is agonizing. I have heard it described 
by a sufferer as a ‘gnawing and tearing’ pain; it is, 
in fact, the pain of cancer. The jaw gradually be- 
comes green, then black, and it begins to discharge; 
and now the odor of the wound becomes offensive to 
those who share a room with the sufferer. 

“Death ensues after much suffering, and both be- 
fore and after death the jaw is seen, if examined in a 
dark room, to be alight and phosphorescent.” 


Of other trades the same source says : 


“If we look fora moment at one of the largest and 
oldest established trades, one of the most necessary to 
the existence of a civilized community— 
the linen trade—we find bronchitis, 
pneumonia, severe rheumatism, much 
more than usually prevalent, in conse- 
quence of the frequent wet feet and wet 
clothes of the workers engaged in deal- 
ing with the flax, which has to be left to soak in 
stagnant water. 

“In the eparing and carding departments, how- 
ever, the mischief is even more serious, for there the 
dust which is inhaled is so fine and of such an irritat- 
ing character that, according to Dr. Arlidge,in the 
vast majority of instances it produces lung disease; 
so that a woman who starts carding at 17 or 18 usually 
begins to break up at 30. 

“The chemical laborers—such, for instance, as are 
employed in the works of the United Alkali Company, 
ae whe. are picked from the very strongest and most 
splendidly built men to be found—do not live as.a rule 
to be 48. 

“2 Glass-blowers, who are exposed to more than tropi- 
cal heat, when still under 40 years of age are pale and 
thin, prematurely old and worn out, and suffer from 
headache and giddiness, great prostration, and occa- 
sional blindness. 

“Tt is amply proved that ‘only by a compulsory re- 
duction of hours can adequate relief be obtained for 
the chemical workers.’ Plumbers and painters suffer 
from a high death-rate, which is mainly determined by 
their liability to lead-poisoning. And we know that 
printers, tailors, shop assistants, bakers, and book- 
binders often work in so close and vitiated an atmos- 
phere that their health is impaired and their lives are 
shortened. ¢ 

“ Another dangerous industry is the trade of fur- 
cape-making, which is carried on by women in private 
workshops. Phe characteristics of this trade are the 
existence of an offensive smell, prejudicial to health, 
arising from the skinof the animals used in trade, and 
also the constant presence in the atmosphere of an 
irritating fluff, which invades the nostrils and air-pas- 
sages and hinders.respiration. : 

“ Again, artificial-flower-makers suffer much from 
the strain upon their organs of sight caused _ by the 
making of white flowers at night by gaslight. Chronic 
inflamed eyelids are common with them, as a conse- 
quence of using the dry colored dust which surrounds 
them while they work. And the life is so trying that 
before they reach the age of 40 they are prematurely 
old and wornout. — ; 

“ Again, in the china trade, the dust is extremely 
injurious to the health of the china scourers and tow- 
ers. This dust consists of extremely minute particles 
of flint,the jagged edges of which injure the lungs. 
The towers, whose business it is to put a fine surface 
on the revolving plate by means of sandpaper, are ex- 
posed to the constant play of the clay dust. ‘It is 
rare to find a woman who has worked for any time 
either as a tower or china scourer who is free from 
respiratory troubles.’ The scourers, who are always 
women, and the rougher, more ignorant and reckless 
of their sex, have to brush and beat off the dust from 
the chinaware after its removal from the saggars. 
Statistics tell us that the percentage of deaths in 
phthisis and respiratory diseases among all classes cf 
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male workers in the potteries is three times as great 
as among all other adult male workers. 

“Speaking of the potter’s trade, Dr. Arlidge writes 
(p. 177) thus : * 4/7 who deal with the clay suffer more or 
less. Potter’s dust does not kill suddenly, but settles, 
year after year, a little more firmly into the lungs, un- 
til at length a case of plaster is formed. Breathing 
becomes more and more difficult and depressed, and 
finally ceases.’ ”’ 


For conditions in still other trades we turn to 
an account prepared by Mr. Vaughan Nash, and 
published in the Cooperative Wholesale An- 
nwal for 1893. Of the Sheffield cuttlery trade, 
he says: 


“Every one is proud of Sheffield, and its manufac- 
turers boast that wherever the British flag flies there is 
Sheffield trade ; and when it flies for war, Sheffield 
steel is not far off. It has a school of protection of its 
own for Sheffield goods, so keen is the pride it takes in 
its cutlery. But what a life the Sheffield workman 
lives who earns his bread at the grindstone! Here is 
what the medical officer for Sheffield says about the 
place where these men live and work: 

““* Houses of the poorest description, with damp walls 
and cellars, in many instances standing several inches 
deep in water, contaminated with sewage and giving 
out foul gases into the rooms above; courts confined 
and occupied by large, sodden privy-middens so near 
to the dwellings that ventilation becomes impossible 
and absolutely dangerous; sink pipes discharging in 
the channels, usually defective, atid allowing the ops 
to- form age Poit ss. pools before reaching the gullies 
which are situated often 5a yards away; or, what is. 
worse, rite of percolation into the soil of the 
yard. ll these conditions exist in many parts. of the 
district, and no doubt are largely accountable for the 
high death-rate. At present almost every available 
foot of ground is occupied, if not by houses by privies, 
stables, or outhouses; the air is stagnant and the ground 
polluted with sewage and decomposing matter.’ 

“ Hundreds of these wretched jerry-built slum houses 
have been turned into workshops in which the grinders 
and cutlers stoop over their wheels. Somewhereinthe 
court a gas engine is working, and a network of bands 
are connected with the wheels which 
whiz around in every dark hole and 
corner that they can be squeezed into. 
You go up rickety ladders into lofts 
where the boards are worn and covered 
with an ancient.grime of steel and. stone 
particles of file dust and filth. Here you will find 
women finishing off the men’s work. Very likely the 
water comes through the roof. when it rains and lays 
the dust. The grinders and cutlers rent these places. 
They enjoy the privilege of freedom, which, in this 
case, is one of the strangest and most ghastly priv- 
ileges men could claim. They have their own wheels 
and their own tools. They pay so much: rent for the 
place, so much rent for the gas, and so much rent for 
the power ; meanwhile, the manufacturer, so called, 
sits in his warehouse or office giving out steel in the 
rough, first to the forger, who passes it to the grinder, 
and so on to the polisher and finisher until the round is 
completed and the finished stuff comes back into the 
other door ‘warranted best Sheffield cutlery.’ The 
trade is a highly skilled one, and the work is extremely 
hard. The wages run from 16s. for light. grinders, to 
25s. for heavy grinders. The wages of Sheffield are 
literally death. The lungs of the cutler and grinder 
get charged in the course of time with the metallic 
particles given off during their work, and they contract 
that form of phthisis locally known as ‘grinder’s rot.’ 
These particles, owing to their mineral constitution and 
sharp jagged outline, are peculiarly harmful, and at 
last the lungs can stand it no longer and cease work, 
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Grinders died from all causes......-.- Waponimacac noe 
Grinders died from phthisis and respiratory dis- 
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Cutlers died from all causeS....... .-,---+---++- J TE 

Cutlers died from phthisis and respiratory dis- 
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1891. 

Grinders died from all causeS......... -.. 200+... 121 

Grinders died from phthisis and respiratory dis- 
GASES prin nome eon ome eterataleteintetesineheleiote tata ere 87 

Cutlers died from all Causes... 2... csscccecessaces 147 

Cutlers died from phthisis and respiratory dis- 
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“Tf the 131 grinders who died in the year 1890 had 
shown the average health conditions of the country, 
not 92 but 27 ought to have died from phthisis and res- 
piratory diseases. The figures show how terribly 
large is the proportion of these diseases to the total 
number of deaths, and yet Dr. Littlejohn, the Medical 
Officer of Health, asserts that they fall far short of the 
actual facts, as many workmen at the cutlery trade 
when their health begins to fail go into some lighter 
occupation, under which their deaths are registered.” 


Of another trade he says : é 


“Tn the alkali works we come across an entirely dif- 
ferent class of labor. Withthe exception of the men 
employed in the construction of public works, there is 

robably no finer set of workmen to be 

ound in the country than those in the 
employment of the great corporation 
known as the United Alkali Company. 
This company has acquired nearly all 
the chemical works in the country, and 
it employs something like 20,000 men. 
The conditions under which these men work have 
been so fully brought before the public of late in the 
press and before the labor commission, that it is un- 
necessary to deal with their case atlength. A distinc- 
tive feature about the trade is that it wears out the 
workmen prematurely because of the intensity of the 
toil, the alternations of heat and chill, and most of all 
the exposure to noxious vapors. The traveler who 
passes through Widnes, even in an express train, 
draws up the window to keep out the choking sul- 
phurous fumes. These centers of the chemical in- 
dustry are in truth ‘hell-holes’ for those who have to 
live and work in them. Taking one week with another, 
most of the men do their 12 hours a day in the works, 
and taking one man with another, their life is over by 
the time ey are 47.* The gases and vapors which do 
the mischief bring on bronchitis, and in the winter- 
time the hospitals and workhouses are full of patients 
from the chemical works. The men who work on what 
is called ‘salt-cake’ have their teeth rotted away in 
the course of time by the hydrochloric acid gas ; others 
suffer from contact with vitriol ; others again do their 
work in air which is filled with stinging caustic; the 
men in the ‘lime-house’ constantly get burned by the 
action of the perspiration of the lime particles which 
settle on their bodies; and worst of all, bleaching- 
powder men suffer daily semi-suffocation and bodily 
torture of a dreadful kind in the-chlorine chambers, 
which they enter with their mouths swathed with a 
huge protuberance of flannel. Nothing could be more 
een and crude than the labor conditions in these 
works, 


Alkali 
Works. 


In the United States the reports of the New 
Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1889, 1890, 
and 1891 are almost the only adequate study of 
dangerous trades. These reports study the pot- 
tery, hat-making, and glass-blowing trades. 
Of the pot-makers, the investigator says he has 
seen the decay of three generations within 4o 
years. Among the hatters, out of 240 sizers or 
makers, 76 had catarrh, 44 rheumatism, 41 
coughs, 17 had had and 13 then had “the 
shakes,’’ 12 constantly caught cold, 7 were dys- 
peptics. The workmen paid little attention to 
the conditions under which they worked ; 200 of 


* JT make this statement on the authority of the medi- 
cal officer of health for St. Helen’s, who has kindly 
supplied me with the figures. 
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the number used tobacco or stimulants in some 
form. 

In the United States one of the most danger- 
ous trades is work upon railways, particularly the 
work of brakemen, in coupling and uncoupling 
cars not provided with modern couplings, and on 
walking on freight cars without proper defenses. 
During the year ending June, 1892, there were 
2554 employees killed and 28,268 injured, which 
is1forevery 29 employed. Ot trainmmen, Iman 
was killed for every 113 employed, and I was 
injured for every 10 employed (/nz¢erstate Cont- 
merce Commission Report, 1892, pp. 68, 73, 78). 

For statistics as to mortality in different 
trades and the difference between the death- 
tates of the working class communities and 
wealthy communities, see DrarH-Rates. For 
the dangers of machinery to the life and limb 
of children, see Cu1Lp Lasor, section ‘‘ United 
States.’’ 

References: Dr. Arlidge’s The Diseases of Occupa- 


tions (1892); New Jersey Labor Reports (1889-91). (See 
also DEATH-RATES and CHILD LABOR.) 


DANTE AND SOCIAL REFORM (1265- 
1321).—The great Italian poet we consider here 
simply in his influence on the social movement 
of his day. But this was not small. As is well 


. known, he took an eager part in public affairs. 


Altho of a family traditionally Guelph, he was 
a Ghibelline, favoring the Empire against the 
Church, and therefore, for what he believed to 
be the deepest good of Florence and Italy, op- 
posing the popular party. It was asa result of 
the strife and intrigues arising out of this con- 
troversy that he was expelled from Florence, 
and given the bitter, sad, noble life out of which 
has come his great,-mystic, and unfathomable 
song. His one great work on social themes is 
his De Monarchza, written in Latin in rigid 
dialectical method, perhaps about 1302, tho more 
probably later. In any case, it represents his 
mature Ghibelline views. He asks three great 
questions concerning the Roman Empire (De 
Monarchia, I., I1.): 1. Whether it was neces- 
sary for the welfare of the world. 2. Whether 
the Roman people took to itself by right the 
office of monarchy or empire. 3. Whether the 
authority of monarchy comes from God directly 
or only from some other minister or vicar of 
God. He believes that the authority of the.em- 
pire came from God direct ; he advocates the 
theory which became the ruling thought of the 
Middle Ages, and which has affected all Euro- 
pean history—that the empire and the Church 
are two parallel coordinate powers, both divine, 
both owing respect, but neither owing obedience, 
to the other. It is this ideal that is revived in 
the German ideal advocated by Bismarck—e.g”., 
of the Christian State. (See GrRMANY.) 


_ DANTON, GEORGE JACQUES, was born 
in France at Arcis-sur-Aube, in 1759. Of a re- 
spectable family, he received a good education 
and entered the practice of the law in Paris. 
Of radical views, he was one of the leaders of 
the club of the Cordeliers, which was from the 
first the center of the extreme popular party in 
the French Revolution. Danton became promi- 
nent in the Revolution in 1792. He is credited 
with instigating the rising of the bloody insur- 
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rection of August 10 of that year, which began 
the Reign of Terror. The next day he was 
raised to the post of Minister of Justice. On 
September 2, when Paris was in a panic, Dan- 
ton made a bold, powerful speech in the Assem- 
bly, closing with the words, ‘‘ Dare, dare again, 
and forever dare.'’ That evening several hun- 
dred prisoners were massacred in the prisons. 
His admirers claim that Danton adopted this at- 
titude because he believed that a little audacity 
on the part of the people then would really in 
the end most preserve life as well as liberty. 
As a member of the convention he joined the 
Mountain, as the extremists were called, and 
voted for the death of the king. He was promi- 
nent in the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal ; was a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety ; aidedin overthrowing the Giron- 
dists (g.v.) ; but was not a member of the new 
Committee of Public Safety, being unable to ap- 
prove their excesses. He could not, however, 
prevent them, and fell into a sort of apathy till 
at last Robespierre moved against Danton. He 
was brought before the Tribunal, sentenced and 
guillotined April 5, 1794. 


Reference: Gronlund’s Ca Jra, or Danton in the 


French Revolution, gives the favorable view of Dan- 
ton. (See also FRENCH REVOLUTION.) 


DARKEST ENGLAND SCHEME. See 
SALVATION ARMY. 


DARWINISM. See EvoLuTIon AND So- 
CIAL REFORM. 


DAVITT, MICHAEL, was born of poor 
Irish peasants, in 1846, in the village of Straide, 
Mayo County. When five years old he saw his 
parents evicted from their home. The family 
emigrating to Lancashire, he was employed in 
a cotton mill, and at the age of 11 lost his right 
arm through a machinery accident. He then 
attended school at Harlingden until 15, when 
he obtained work in a printing-office, remain- 
ing seven years. He joined the Irish movement 


- in 1866, and was arrested on charge of treason 


in 1870, and sentenced to 15 years of penal servi- 
tude. After seven and a half years he was re- 
leased on ticket of leave. After a tour of the 
west of Ireland and a visit to America, he re- 
turned to his native country. In 1879 he start- 
ed the land agitation, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Parnell and others founded the Land 
League ; and because of his connection with 
this movement has endured nine years’ impris- 
onment. His third arrest was in November, 
1879, when a week’s imprisonment followed. 
He was again arrested February 3, 1881, on 
revocation of his ticket of leave, but after 15 
months was again released on ticket of leave, 
and was accorded a reception by Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish leaders. In February, 1883, he 
was once more arrested for a speech against rent 
and landlordism, and was incarcerated four 
months. While in prison in Portland in 1882 he 
was elected M. P. for Meath, but was disquali- 
fied by vote of the House of Commons. He 
also wrote, while in prison at Portland, Leaves 
from a Prison Diary, publishing it in Decem- 
ber, 1884. dy. eet 

In 1880 he superintended the organization of 
the American branch of the Land League, mak- 
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ing a tour from New York to San Francisco and 
back. He had the chief direction of the Land 
League funds during the famine of 1879-80. 
He is a constant contributor to American and 
colonial newspapers, and Irish and English re- 
views and journals. He has pronounced views 
on land nationalization, and has not only writ- 
ten in its advocacy, but has made many speeches 
in its favor. He is almost the only one of the 
Irish leaders who does thus advocate industrial 
as well as political reforms. In 1890 Mr. Davitt, 
siding with Mr. Gladstone, demanded the re- 
tirement of Mr. Parnell (g.v.) because of his 
proven immorality, Mr. Davitt believing that 
this was the only way to save the Home Rule 
cause. The conflict in the Irish Party and in 
Ireland became bitter, but Mr. Davitt found a 
large following, and in 1892 was returned to the 
House of Commons as member for North Meath. 
In the late election (1895) he was again returned. 


DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTIONS.— 
The first public institution for the deaf was 
opened in London, England, in 1792, tho in 1760 
Abbé de 1|’Epée, in Paris, and Thomas Braid- 
wood, in Edinburgh, had gotten together classes 
of the deaf and dumb. ‘The first institution of 
the kind in America was opened at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1817, owing to the efforts of Dr. 
Gallaudet. To-day there are in the United States 
49 public boarding-schools for the deaf, 12 pub- 
lic day-schools, and 19 private schools, with 757 
instructors and g10q pupils. In England and 
Wales in 1881 there were 2713 deaf-mute chil- 
dren at school, with 22 public institutions and 
many private ones. Germany had 90 schools ; 
France, 60; Italy, 55 ; Europe and America over 
300. The aim of these schools is to teach sign 
language, finger speech, writing, oral speech, 
general education, and useful arts, Their suc- 
cess has been among the marvels of science and 
humanity. 


DEATH PENALTY.—The infliction of the 
death penalty has existed among all peoples and 
in all times. Only recently has there been any 
serious agitation forits abandonment, In the 
earliest times and through the Middle Ages it 
was often accompanied with the most terrible 
tortures that the mind of man could conceive. 
Death on the wheel, by quartering, by flaying 
alive, by burning, by crucifixion, by immersion 
in boiling oil, by disemboweling—these were but 
a few of the simpler methods. The death pen- 
alty was in former times inflicted for all manner 
of crimes. It was once the ordinary punishment 
for all felonies ; in England it was the certain 
doom of all who could not avail themselves of 
benefit of clergy—z.e., it was inflicted on all 
who could not write. Moreover, numerous acts 
of Parliament created felonies without benefit 
of clergy. Things grew worse rather than bet- 
ter. Llorente estimates the number that were 
buried alive under the Inquisition alone at 
31,912. Rowe divides this by 10. Protestant 
England has her shame. Blackstone mentions 
160 offenses as punishable by death. Four fifths 
of these had been added during the reign of the 
first three Georges. Among these offenses were 
stealing in dwelling-houses to the amount of 
4os.; stealing in a shop to the value of 55., 
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counterfeiting stamps used in the sale of hair 
powder and perfumery. In the latter part of 


the reign of George III., due to the efforts of. 


Sir Samuel Romilly, much of this was abol- 
ished. Yethas capital punishment been defend- 
ed in all times and by the greatest. philoso- 
phers. The Mosaic and the Germanic law al- 
lowed retaliation—a life for alife. Plato argued 
only for its limitation to incorrigible culprits, 
to whom life was not the most advantageous 
state, and whose death would serve the public 
good. Grotius treats the question from a relig- 
ious point of view, basing his argument on the 
laws of Moses. Montesquieu defends it as a 
sort of retaliation by society, based on the na- 
ture of things. Rousseau, following Hobbes, 
defends it on the ground that the criminal is a 
rebel to the social contract. Kant. says that in 
the social contract man consents to the penal 
law, and so can. be put to death. Beccaria 
(g.v.), in his Essay on Crimes and Punishments 
(1775), was the first. to argue for its total disuse. 
He did so on the ground that society had no 
Tight to take away life, since it did not give life, 
and that it was not the punishment most deter- 
rent tocrime. Bentham argued that it was the 
most deterrent. Romilly argued that if itis not 
the supreme penalty, and society has the right 
to inflict worse penalty, it surely has that right. 
The main arguments for capital punishment 
have beem based on the absolute justice of de- 
manding life for life, on Scripture warrants, 
and, above all, on the asserted teaching of ex- 
perience that the death penalty is actually the 
most deterrent punishment, and therefore the 
most effective. Men have striven to show that 
where the death penalty has been abolished 
murder has decreased. This, on the other hand, 
is strenuously dented ; and the argument against 
the death penalty is based on the denial of the 
right of the State to take life, on Christian char- 
ity, and, above all, on the claim that it works 
evil, brutalizes the community, making it think 
life cheap, even adding a horrible fascination to 
murder, and delivering juries from convicting 
murderers, etc. 

In the United States the death penalty may 
be given in most States for treason, murder, 
arson, rape, piracy, robbery of the mails with 
jeopardy to life, rescue of a convict going to 
execution, burning a vessel of war, and corrupt- 
ly destroying a private vessel. It has been abol- 
ished in Michigan (1846), Wisconsin (1852), 
Rhode Island (1852), Iowa (1877), Maine (1887), 
and New York; but has been restored in 
Iowa and New York. In 1888 the latter State 


substituted death by electricity for hang- 
ing. 
In Europe it seems going out of use. In Hol- 


land there have been no executions since 1860, 
and the penalty was abolished in 1870. In 
Roumania it was abolished in 1864; Portugal has 
done the same. Switzerland did so in 1874, but 
murders increasing, in 1879 the cantons re- 
established it where the canton so votes. It re- 
mains abolished in 15 cantons. From 1870-79, 
of 805 persons sentenced to death in Austria, 
only 16 were executed ; in Sweden, only 3 out 
of 32; in Norway, 3 out of 14; in Denmark, 1 
out of 94; in Bavaria, out of 249 committed for 
murder, only 7 were executed. In North Ger- 
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many, from 1869-78, 130I were convicted of 
homicide, 484 sentenced, but only” I executed— 
Hidel, who attempted the assassination of the 
Emperor. The death penalty for political crimes 
is all but universally abolished. The French 
Revolution of 1830 declared for this, and it was 
abolished in France by the Constitution of No- 
vember 4, 1848, and the Jaw of June 8, 1850. In 
Russia it has been retained only for treason and 
military insubordination. For the principles in- 
volved, see PENOLOGY. 


References: A. J. Palm’s The Death Penalty. (Ques- 
tions of the Day Series, 1891); Basil Montagu’s On 
the Punishment of Death (1809-13) ; Memoirs of Sir S. 
Romilly 2840) eremy Bentham’s Rationale of Pun- 
ishment (1830); Report of Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment, New York State Assembly (1851) ; 
caria’s Essays on Crimes and Punishments (1775). 
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DEATH-RATE.—For the subject of death- 
rate and of birth-rate compared together, see 
the article BrrrH aND DeatH-RaTes, prepared 
for this cyclopedia by Dr. S. W. Abbott, of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. We give 
in this article some supplementary information 
gathered from various sources. The report of 
the Registrar-General of England for 1893 gives 
the following table of the death-rate of different 
countries per 1000 of the population (excluding 
the still-born) : 


AVERAGE, 
1871-90. 
1893. 
/ é 
18gr. | 1892. 

Hungary (rs years)....] 33.7 33-1 35.0 31.5 
AiOSERIAS Oy equ scan tees 30.6 27-9 28.8 menue 
TEAR.” sok sc wew nacho -| 28.6 26.2 26.3 25-3 
Germany (19 years)....| 26.0 23-4 24.1 24.6 
TERS SIR Sc. satcbcie's arene 25.6 22.9 23.4 24,3 
PRORRG ad. seecesiccncwens 22.8 22.6 22.6 eS ' 
EPOUBOE os «consist - unas 22.6 20.7 21.0 19.2 t 
Switzerland............ 22.1 20.8 19-3 20.5 
Beals 5. cabernet 21.4 21.0 21.8 20.3 
Sootlandk csc is. sewcaes 20 4 20.7 18.5 19.4 
England and Wales 20.3 20.2 19.0 19.2 
United Kingdom... 19-S 20.0 Ig.0 1g. 
Denna... .wcesnes 19.0 20.0 19.4 18.9 
Ipetaay os dcnaueceeunas 18.0 18.4 19.4 17-9, 
SOG, So scaicew nace oe 17.6 16.8 17.9 een 
INOENV ALUN ekiee seca 16.9 17.5 17.8 16.4 


Concerning the death-rate of the United 
States, Professor Mayo-Smith (Statistics and : 
Sociology, pp. 148, 133,) Says : 

“The death-rate in the United States is very 
difficult to estimate, owing to the absence in 
most of the States on any adequate registration. 
The total number of deaths reported as having 
occurred in 1890 was 875,521, giving a death- 
rate of only 13.98 per 1000. In some States and 
cities the registration returns were used, and 
there we have a death-rate of 20.27 per 1000 ; 
while in those States where the returns of the : 
enumerators of the Eleventh Census were alone 
used, the death-rate was only 10.79 per 1000. 
Estimating the returns as deficient by 30 per 
cent., we have a death-rate for the whole coun- 
try of about 18 per Io00. . . . 

‘The census of 1890 gives a death-rate of 


unbieira tL 
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17 for native-born whites of native parentage ; 
24.42 for native-born whites of foreign par- 
ents ; 19.85 for foreign-born whites ; 
and 19.57 for the colored. ‘The ex- 
cessive rate among the native-born 
whites of foreign parentage is due 
to the large number of children in 
that class. The death-rate of the 
colored is a trifle less than that of all the whites ; 
but in the cities the death-rate of the colored is 
34.52, while that of the whites is 23.22. 

““Jews show everywhere a small death-rate. 
Thus in Bavaria in 1876 the death-rate for Prot- 


United 
States, 
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estants was 25.5 ; for Catholics, 32.2 ; for Jews, 
18.8 ; average for the whole country, 30.3.. The 
low rate for Jews is due partly to their lower 
bitth-rate. In Prussia it was shown that while 
they were 13.25 per mille of the population, they 
were only 7.28 per mille of those dying over the 
average of 15. This shows the preponderance 
of the Jews in the upper age class.”’ 

The mortality in various American States and 
cities can be seen by the following table of 
deaths in the census year 188 , based on 
the returns prepared for the World Almanac, 
1892 (p. 167), by the Census Office : 


UNDER FIivE YEARS OF 
| * 
} WHITE. Ack, 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Bsns Catered “ _ 
Native Foreign c 
Born. Bort White. Colored. 
oes | 
s | / 
Alabama $656 6seeersee. se a teewees oe 20,898 9,215 320 10,59 3y880 35847 
ATIZONA: 22. eee ese ee cscs sense eee eeee 573 | 301 169 30 130 3 
Arkansas. ....6.6..++ WE Rea om ede os 14,301 10,08 i rs 3 1,168 
= - 4539 089 74 3,027 3,974 ) 
California....... COE Seve dees cs deeseee 3173703 10,605 ,286 1,281 4.234 119 
= 5 : 
Colorado .. 55453 3,929 g2r 86 1,875 32 
Connecticut 145470 10,733 3182 309 4,188 106 
Delaware .......-.. pee ieieees Saee 3,107 2,066 24% 695 805 282 
District of Columbia .....-........ 5,955 2,512 522 2,893 24054 1,437 
1p Gg Gt: eS 4,145 2,108 176 1,806 726 642 
GOES Iai os. occ secs 36 ces eesev ees 21,174 9.356 269 105971 3,667 45320 
Idaho....+.-... BSH 8S es owed So sivise cess 7Ir 522 105 34 246 2 
Iilinois..........+.++-+-- ies intarly ita 53,123 395336 11,650 1,031 20,795 340 
Indiana..... <a AA  ene eaeeee 24,180 20,505 2,185 862 73317 298 
Gowa...... 17,521 13,381 3,221 , 162 5,187 54 
Kansas -. te 12,018 9,593 1,32T Jor 4,278 248 
Kentucky.. seteeeeeeeess| 23,877 17,446 15177 45479 65789 1,572 
Louwisiana.......-.--+-..--++---.-++- | 16,354 6,953 1,494 71716 3004 2,592 
Maine ...... nn ee 10,044 8,590 1,164 34 1,835 8 
CRM MER Cong ole caw» sintcisin o's sia's'e o's’ 18,000 E1,279 2,012 45421 55340 1,985 
EARSMORISCTES ood nooo sn. . Jano <i | 45,112 32,747 11,327 630 15109 237 
PICRMIS AND orate So sce ces ne aero 25,016 18,117 55746 412 8,267 127 
Minnesota .....--....--.+-++-2+--- ts 15,488 10,389 45775 98 6,375 35 
Mississippi..........------eeeeee eee 14,899 53834 / 177 8,560 2,095 2,896 
MiSSOUTI «22.24.22 0000e eee eee eee eee 321435 245499 4,005 25794 114390 1,105 
UNS Te: ae 1,012 625 272 26 258 6 
ee eiede on 5 ease oes ee =} 8,445 ; 6,595 x46 gt 3)870 33 
Nevada. .........----0cccecreccencecs 434 } 217 181 20 69 3 
New Hampshire >: 2.02.62... <- pao 7;:074 55704 849 17 1,809 3 
INSW JOTSCY oo sec n< cep ev conreercde 30,344 22,227 6,330 15344 11,829 642 
i 2,522 2,234 167 29 1,014 4 
123,117 851592 339148 1,903 431580 715 
18,420 10,886 6 79234 4,021 2,680 
1,716 \ 1,067 593 4 763 I 
49,344 38,494 8, 15% 2,000 15,395 655 
352 302 15 20 133 () 
OFeZ0n.......-00 eS EE ere 25575 1,959 386 38 636 5 
PRMUSYIVASID 0s ine comer ens doceses 739530 56,401 12,648 24383 24,824 932 
Ithode Island .....-c«<««< wingaenienedts 75559 55344 1,939 24 2,627 73 
South Carolina. 151495 45730 178 10,448 1,767 3y786 
South Dakota..... 25705 1,869 733 It 1,00L 3 
BP eMICSSUS- Sees sea 25 sc re seecasian anys 23,854 155229 428 71573 51363 25754 
TOAD... cc sno Hy ree ae oer Cs rer 26,478 | 18,096 1,841 5,190 71942 1,938 
Us ee eer pene 2,118 | 1,488 574 Ir 837 2 
WREERIONES Ao aen ccs vs cscs ces anen daa 5425 | 45556 575 13 1,154 3 
SIMA 5 ooo s cesewers PE SE Ge REE 235232 11,600 400 10,819 31937 3,999 
Washing tort .-.......0- cosescers oe 2,695 1,750 512 65 834 14 
West Virginia... 8,275 | 75223 328 519 2,724 178 
Wisconsin ...« 18,662 | — 11,508 6,493 101 6,014 24 
POU OUI oo iicnwcccine vowacs eevee ssisy gig) | 258 95 7 127 - 
BRPICANS 555 exes cas Feeoneerce et, | $872,044 5965055 140,075 114,313 2645784 41,Qtt 


The death-rate of each State and of each por- 
tion of the community can be ascertained by 
comparing the number of deaths with the popu- 
lation. (See PopuLation.) But before compari- 


sons are made, see the caution suggested on 
page 469; see also Srarvistics. For the causes 
of death in the United States, see the next 
page. 


* Including birthplace unknown ; total number, 22,5or. 
+ Exclusive of Indians on reservations. 
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DEATHS IN TWENTY-FIVE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE CENSUS YEAR 1889-90. 


: WHITE WHITE. 
; y 4 
n % — a) = 
Ges oH és 2 bee Col- | 2 
CITIES. o8 Ra alas oor 3 CITIES. e $ | Na- | For- oned. 3 
BA tive | eign 4 Q | tive | eign 
Born. | Born. Born. | Born. 
New York, N. Y..... 43,378] 27,141| 14,747 o62| 28.6)| Washington, D.C...| 5,955} 2,512 522 2,893 ag 8 
WbiCaAgo; Acetone 23,162) 15,923| 6,567 346 21.1||Detroit, Mich.. wena 4,203| 2,871 15735 1 a # 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 23,738| 16,837| 5,360] 1,309]  22-6||Milwaukee, Wis..... 3,942{ 2,576] 152 - 12 19-3 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 20,593) 14,146) 5,990 383| 25.5||Newark, N. J........ 5,280] 3,737] 132 7 ae 
St ouis, Owner cien 8,645] 50,300] 2,356 935]  19-1||Minneapolis, Minn..| 2,440] 1,765 598 a Ths 
Boston, Mass ........ II,II7| 7,299] 3,462 286| 24.8/|Jersey | ity, N. Jisccn| AyQSdl ~Zo017 ne es 
Baltimore, Md....... 10,752! 6,616] 1,609] 2,450]  24-7||Louisville, Ky........ 3)514| 1,962 , 917 
San Francisco, Cal..} 7,060] 3,677] 2,573 681! 23.6||Omaha, Neb......... 1,397| 1,002 269 44 
Cincinnati, O........| 6,640] 4,437} 1,807 386 22.3||Rochester, N. Y......| 2,323] 1,526 735 4 a 
Cleveland, O... SteLby730l 45240|| 1,444 96| 21.9||St. Paul, Minn.......] 2,240] 1,641 52 3 7 
Buffalo, N. Y...-»... 5,087} 3,502] 1,503 40| 19.9||Kansas City, Mo..... 25553| 1,643 323 409) Bee 
New Orleans, La ...} 6,875} 3,198] 1,294] 2,367 28.4||Providence, R.I.... 2;955| 2,032 77 141 Roe 
Pittsburg, Pa . .....| 5,206] 3,549] 1,376 232 nak 
ed According to Census Bulletin on Statistics of Cities. 

Professor Mayo-Smith quotes from News- = 
holme’s Vztal Statistics, p. 143, the death-rate In Davanite, ee | ae In phan Pe Sg seh sk 
in/£887 for all England and Wales as br but West Atcha, % a6 Denmark. .-¢ssccs 13-8 

for 28 large towns, 20.8, while for Rtaly es cca<s ve DEce Sweden .. «+ 136 

Manchester it was 28.7; Preston, Lee ak axes pare er 

European 27.9; Newcastle, 25.3% Brighton, Hollands eweaveccue 20.3 |} 1Ireland..... seveveee Q.7 
Cities. 16.9; Derby, 17.1; Nottingham, - 

18.7; London, 19.6; Glasgow, 24.7. Concerning the causes of death, the World 


For Germany, he quotes the A//ge- A/manac gives the following tables, based upon 
meine Statistische Archzv, 1890, p. 164, witha the Eleventh Census for the United States, and 
death-rate in 1880-85 for all the empire of 27.2, upon Mulhall for European countries : 
with a high rate from 31.6 to 33.2 for such cities L 
as Munich, Konigsberg, and Breslau, while in CAUSES Red Put CENSUS TEAR ae STATES 
Frankfort it was only 19.7; Hanover, 21.9; 

Bremen, 21.8 ; Stuttgart, 23.5 ; Leipsic, 24.1 ; Ber- 


5 ° . f Scarlet fevers, cs, sponse vcnsiveeeslees ewes 5,969 
lin, 27.8. Mr.’A. R. Conkling, however, in City famtes 880000000 ae 
Government in the United States, says that Whooping-cough........ ......0.--- ewe oe 8,432 
Berlin has reduced her death-rate to about 20, Diphtheria and croup 415977 

: Enteric fever..........0.. 27,058 
Mulhall puts the death-rate of Paris at 28.6. Malarial fovere auc oe ae 2 18,504 
In regard to infant mortality, the Statzstzk des Diarrhoeal fever ....... Bye Sk ig BBE, We phe 74711 
Deutschen Reichs, No. 44, p. 71, gives the fol- Cancer and tumor............. ssessseeees 20,984 
° Consumption..... iwB eevee vesenn se teseuwanes 102,199 
lowing table (as quoted by Professor Mayo- PNG UMN ccs voan eu eeheeaes denen 76,496 
Smith) of the proportion who die in the first year Child-birth and puerperal diseases...._.. 11,257 
out of each 100 born living : 
CAUSES OF DEATHS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
APPROXIMATE RATIOS OF VARIOUS DISEASES IN 10,000 DEATHS. 
f Eng- Ger- whe Switzer-| Bel- Nether- | Scandi- 
DISEASES. land. | France-| many, | Russia. | Italy. land. gium. | lands. | navia, 
FADODIOR Y relic nnn Ox bnna le 270 400 390 210 360 370 310 280 350 
DBVONCHILIS iis apetaras eae’ 1,150 310 400 1,500 30 600 480 220 620 
GAHCOIS Helsicicins nnciviaciece tie agh ieece Naot 260 150 160 300 140 180 330 
Consumption an 1,100 1,120 1,270 1,960 900 1,110 1,820 950 1,020 
"eA Re AC rc AR Cae etd 55 360 270 210 360 304 280 130 230 

Tysipelas,.....+....seeee 36 48 35 . ee OO 40 teas «eel aneeneren 
Heart disGase.. vevcccsscn 620 290 230 200 580 385 190 180 220 
IMGHSIOS ena tmttts ste ye eyn 184 180 100 80 95 46 165 YEG. heen mteniew : 
PNeOUMONIA ci. eacere sce en 510 720 400 1,150 540 600 450 570 710 
Puerperal fever.......... 49 TOR. Hicxeniteeks WO! [nvanga tines EO. Hananaaebive 50 100 
Rheumatism te sentaw.s 41 35 25 HO Ness see hwo setae Fwr denis eeepiew Reed weea ewes 40 
Scarlet fever. ; 402 20 160 go 10 146 140 40 360 
Scrofula ..,. Botta 62 Daal era heb eek 180 BG: | cevls<ckos 90 140 jo 
Small-POX vee. sev csws cuss 130 80 8 40 60 54 150 100 120 
aby phoid fever in .cusnen 210 720 450 480 240 184 460 460 280 
Whooping-cough.......- 250 TES iligemnviaage veils steagiotan 50 112 280 180 185 


Cancer.—Mental worry, says Dr. Herbert Snow, of the Cancer Hospital, is the chief exciting cause of can- 
cer. In 1888 in England the 


number of deaths from cancer was 17,506, of which 6284 subjects were males and 
11,222 females, 


Phthists or Consumption.—Among 100 people of each trade, 
makers, 70; filemakers, 63; lithographers, 48 ; tobacconists, 373 
35; hairdressers, 32; weavers, 25; painters, 25; printers, 22; 
penters, 14; masons, 13; millers, 11; brewers, 11; 
miners, 1, 


the ratios of those suffering from it were: Needle- 
watchmakers, 37; stonecutters, 36; glassworkers, 
shoemakers, 19; glaziers, 18; hatmakers, 16; car- 
tanners, 9; bakers, 7; butchers, 7; charcoal-burners, 2; 
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Concerning the terrible relation between over- 
crowded cities, low industrial conditions, and 
high mortality, we have abundant testimony. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson (The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism, p. 334) gives the following table of 
the death-rate in town and country districts of 
England, 1851-90 :* 


| 
| ANNUAL DEATHS PER 1,000. | 


Deaths in Town 

| Districts to 

; I | roo Deaths in 

YEARS. | England | Country in 

and Town. |Country.| equal “Num- 

Wales. | | bers Living. 
| | 
} | 

1851-60... 22.2 24.7 19.9 | 124 
1861-70... 22.5 24.8 19.7 | 126 
1871-80... 21.4 23.1 1g.0 =| 122 
ht ae 18.9 20.1 16.9 | 119 
WES? oa). sain 19.6 20.9 17-3 121 
RSB3..... 19-5 20.5 17-9 115 
BEGE 5 = <-> 19-5 20.6 nt 117 
Ch Ea 19.0 10.7 17.8 III 
ROSG...:. 53 20.0 18.0 II 
2 Se 18.8 19.7 17-2 115 
RBSS. ws. 17.8 20.9 17-4 1l4 
1889...... 17-9 19.3 16.4 118 
2890. ..<.. | Seton oe . 20.9 17.4 120 


Of this he says: ‘‘ As matters stand at present, the 
statistics above quoted do not mark the full extent of 
the difference of healthfulness in town and country. 
When allowance is made for age and sex distribution 
in town and country population, the difference in 
death-rate appears much greater. For in the towns 
are found (a) a much larger proportion of females ; (4) 
a larger proportion of adults of both sexes in the 
prime of life; (c) a much smaller proportion of very 
aged persons ;t hence if conditions of health were 
equal in town and country, the town death-rate would 
be lower instead of higher than that of the country. 
The Report of the Census of 1881t calls special atten- 
tion to this point, which is commonly ignored in com- 
paring death-rates of town and country. ‘If we take 
the mean (1871-80) death-rates in England and Wales 
at each age-period as a standard, the death-rate in an 
urban population would be 20.40 per 1000, while the 
death-rate in the rural population would be 22.83. 
Such would be their respective death-rates on the 
hypothesis that the urban districts and the rural dis- 
tricts were equally healthy. We know, however, asa 
matter of fact that urban death-rates, instead of being 
lower than rural death-rates, are much higher. The 
difference of healthiness, therefore, between the two 
is much greater than the difference between their 
death-rates.’ 

“The same facts come out in comparing Paris with 
the rest of France. At each age the death-rate for 
Paris is higher than for France. 


Paris, France, 
AGE. § 1886. 1877-80 
MCO. F VOCAL. coscccesceccsnore 230? 170? 
TtO 5 YEATS ....--e ee eeveee 58.2 28 
BSILO FOVEATS ses ccscnscss ee: g.t 6 
30 tO 40 YeaTS ........4200-46- | 13-6 10 
60 £0 70 YEATS ...e cess ce sseee 51.2 4 


“The English statistics indicate a slight and by no 
means constant tendency toward a diminution of the 
difference between town and rural mortality, due, no 
doubt, to improvements in city sanitation and to some 
general elevation of the physical environment and 
standard of living among a large section of the work- 
ing classes. The same slight tendency is visible in 
France. During the period 1861-65 the urban death- 


* Report of Commissioners, etc., VOl. XXX., P. 65. 

+ Newsholm, Vital Statistics, p. 137. (Sonnenschein.) 
2 Vol iv5p.23. |. 

§ Levasseur, vol. ii., p. 402. 
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rate was 26.1, as compared with 21.5, the rural death- 
rate; during the period 1878-82 the rates were respec- 
tively 24.3 and 20.9.”"* 

The real meaning, however, of the high mor- 
tality of towns comes out, not in general statis- 
tics, but in definite comparisons between crowd- 
ed and less crowded quarters, between districts 
of the poor and districts of the well-to-do, Says 
Dr. C. R. Drysdale (Report of Industrial Re- 
muneration Conference, p. 130) : 

“At present the average age at death among the 
nobility, gentry, and professional classes in England 
and Wales was 55 years ; but among the artisan classes 
of Lambeth it only amounted to 29 


. years; and while the infantile death- 


rate among the well-to-do classes was - 
such that only eight children died in the error 
first year of life out of 100 born, as many 0 Mao 
as 30 per cent. succumbed at that age Poor. 
among the children of the poor in some 

districts of our large cities. The only 

real cause of this enormous difference in the position 
of the rich and poor with respect to their chances of 
existence lay in the fact that at the bottom of society 
wages were so low that food and other requisites of 
health were obtained with too great difficulty.” 


Dr. Playfair says that 18 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of the upper class, 36 per cent. of those of 
the tradesman class, and 55 per cent. of those of 
the workmen die before they reach five years of 
age (quoted at p. 133 of Dzctzonary of Statzs- 
tics, by Mr. Mulhall, who, however, thinks it 
“too high an estimate’’). 

The infantile death-rate at Bethnal Green is 
twice that of Belgravia. Holborn (151,835) and 
St. George’s, Hanover Square (149,748), have al- 
most equal populations ; yet in the former 1614, 
in the latter only 1007 children under five died 
in 1884 (Regestrar-General’s Report, 1886, 
pp. 32, 126, C—4722). 

Some of this high death-rate is due to trade 
conditions, but mostly to town conditions. Says 
Mr. Hobson (edem, p. 337) : 


“The statistics of infant mortality are conclusive 
upon this point. In comparing the death-rates for 
town and country, the difference is far wider for 
children below the industrial age than for adults en- 
gaged in industrial work. Mr. Galton has calculated 
that ina typical industrial town the number of chil- 
dren of artisan townsfolk that grow up are little more 
than half as many as in the case of the children of 
laboring people in a healthy country district.” 


A high death-rate is largely, however, the re- 
sult of poverty in_city or town. In Paris, the 
rich quarters of the Elysée and the Opéra had 
a death-rate of 13.4 and 16.2 when Ménilmon- 
tant, a poor quarter, had a death-rate of 31.3 
(Levasseur, Pop, Francaise, vol. ii., p. 403). 
The comparative mortality in different trades 
has been tabulated by Newsholme (Vztadl Sta- 
tistics, pp. 156, 157) in the following way : 

(The comparative mortality figure in the last 
column indicates how many deaths occur out of 
the same number in the given occupation as in 
the number of the average population in which 
1000 deaths occur. ‘Thus, in the average popu- 
lation, rooo annual deaths occur per 64,641 
males, ages 25 to 65, of whom 41,920 were under 
and 22,721 were over 45 years of age. ‘The fig- 
ure for clergymen, 556, represents the mean 
mortality of the clergy between 25 and 65, as 
compared with the mortality of all males of sim- 
ilar ages in England and Wales.) 


* Levasseur, vol. ii., p, 155. 
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DEATH-RATES OF MALES, 25-65 YEARS OF AG 
AND IN 1880-82, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE MORT 
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BE, IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS IN 1860-61-1871, 
ALITY FIGURES IN 1880-82. 


MEAN ANNUAL DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 ea 
MORTALITY 
LIVING. 
“4 FIGURE. 
1860-61-1871. 1880-81-82. 1880-82. 
OCCUPATION, 
YEARS OF AGE. YEARS OF AGE. AGE. 
25-45. 45-65. 25-45. 45-65- 25-65- 
All males........0.ce.eeeecesceees sian ersne eae) oe rages 11.27 23-98 10.16 25.27 1,000 
Occupied males ......--...+- 9-71 24.63 967 
Unocecupied males cree 32-43 36.20 2,182 
Males in selected healthy Gistricts:....c.0csceecnc|vecccevoncncc|esevastcraces 8.47 19-74 | 804 
| 
Clergyman, priest, minister. .....-.000. ¢ scenrecens 6 5 
, 5-9 17.31 4-64 15-9 6 
Gardener, nurseryman ......-.......-.+224- Ferree 6.74 17.54 5:52 ree ot 
Farmer, grazief ......+++.-+--- Suen dec eb ue seen ce 7.66 17-32 6.09 16.53 63r 
Laborer imagricultural. counties, ....steo<c0icns0sceelll,s sense ecsces|eressaasee One 7-13 17-68 jor 
Schoolmaster, teacher 6.41 19.98 719 
te ee ee — 19-16 77t 
Carpenters JOCMEM ss): ses viene cot wicle vwinmelss ey Begewuc: oe are boo 
Bookseller, stationer..... eiafe ave aw ogolrtatehaierte ait asian te pad oo.sy | eee 
BADrISter, SOLCIEOR 3c. ysssee: 4 cateieidisasielcisinins «are mesinme'e q54 23.13 | 8. ; 
Draper and Manchester warehouseman 9-70 | 20.96 883 
Groom, domestic, coachman 8.53 23.28 88+ 
Coal-miners (six districts). . 7.64 25-11 891 
Plasterer, whitewasher.. z 7-79 rok 896 
Wratehiandiclockma Kens... cases siacinssncis seis suas . 9.26 ath 
ate ak 3 7-97 aaa 
"oe omar we teeter eee tent eee teen eee 10.39 22.30 9-35 23.36 92r 
4 , engraver, sculptor, architect.............. 11.73 22.91 8.39 25.07 r 
oe cat Seay ENV EL GTA vt ceipsic stelum\stee vials sharete ts at lace 12.28 29-00 9-04 25.03 A 
ORERUAUITOE eae petit cn vocelsa een ice ae poeteee wee 6.6 26. 
Bane COn fECMOMe Ele aaacardsa owen tit merle saciew ee ae a aac 8 pa ae se ont 
peiider, mason, bricklayer sole cei agaseleRa te iakersait eure erect) fii 11.43 27.16 O25, 25.59 A 
(oe pee are Mea renga) ays aracaIn ale 10.07 23.88 9-29 25.67 673 
se tae , insurance SeTVICe.............- 14.28 28.88 10.48 24-49 996 
: Steps ietah acter elAh ais sva¥e o wtct wera shoimceh, atbhita oa Welwer afare 13.19 21.76 T1.14 23-46 1,000 
hewitt druggist 13.92 23-56 10.58 25.36 1,015 
iter cate, oa rote ee Spee coe sae eet pag ae nar 
Wool, worsted manufacture (West Riding).......).....ceeesees{ecees a3 Sees hae pk ‘o aus 
Cotton, linen mannfactritre (Uancashire)\....... vas: |cxccas + cowsiritec tans ctecues 3.95 aaa me 
Revelcian, surgeon, general practitioner.......... 13.81 24.55 11.57 axe ett: 

WE LOR IC Fs accueieisisicisecaismisitls osjesereens 5 = ‘ 7 
et ee ee Latins ne Lee engens ¥ 75 37-05 10.77 390.79 1,051 
Giassmaautactoren, 7. Haga ees ee cies sane pa ibe 
Hum Dery painter, PlAZLet cjecwuesumurt seat snny eas 12.48 34.66 r1.07 i 2 pice 
Cutler, scissors, needle, saw, toolmaker.......... 11.88 32.74 11.7% = ae aad 
Phe regres FiWUlet.< «ascstsuaune memlimarrceirece ne come patent temic ee aie z aged uae 5 a 

argeman, lightecman, waterman................1 299 | ga7d 125 33s = 
pecan, RILUSLG AM ASSED Gola Monee tivuntnitn «cote nmin ae 78 oH Pt =o es Bee 
airdresser. : aac = 
aiate 30.10 13-6 33-2 
pe pea fale vei vaietes jabra 014, ei eib.» wiwielelese amie ejniera Were cqrbna (cb 36.86 I on = a a 

b, omnibus service 36.28 ie 2 1,368 
Chimney-sweep 233 ee ee en 
Innkeeper, publican sais < pms art 
perene chy porter, watchman Pha |, aed aaa cee are 

maker =a #3 eeeeees es 37: T,S' 5 
Earthenware manufacturer...... part ae Galas xe 
Miner (Cornwall) pes ae ote ae mae 
Costermonger, hawker, street seller pang He 7 53-59 7,839 
General laborer (London) 6 “y aouee pete 
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42.19 22.03 55-30 2,205 
, Commenting on the statistics in his Ayzer- 
zcan Charitzes, p. 111, Professor Warner Dubie end 
ae : de Me ‘ ALIVE fn resign First Ree oe eae 

The mortality in a given occupation may be high, LIVING Year — 60. 
not because the occupation is unhealthful, but because 
paens of poor health are likely to resort to it. aes, oe 
ine w a entire story regarding the degenerative Pe famili 
we pone rought to bear upon the weaker classes of eee ees ocan see SOS 85,890 51,166 
Leer brought out by the study of oc- oane ClASS,  ©XDPELI- 
supa lortality, e must turn to the matter of . ge EEC, 915955 83,392 8 
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Be He } ate of Mortality, etc., in the Upper and Proj warh ish. life tables”....} 85,051 684456 36,983 
fesstonal Classes, Mr. Charles Ansell, Jr., gives the fol- Carlisle table’’...... s++| 84,610 63,000 36,430 


lowing figures: 
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“That is, out of r0o0,cco children born in the upper 

classes, nearly 10,ooo more will reach the age of r5 than 
in the population at large. The influences which in- 
duce a higher rate of mortality among the lower 
classes aresgiven by Ansell as follows: 
_ . PHYSICAL.—(r) Food insufficient in quantity and 
improper as to kind; (2) deficiency of warm clothing ; 
(3) want or delay of medical attendance in illness ; (4) 
crowded and unhealthy dwellings; (5) neglect on the 
part of parents (especially when the mother is at 
work). 

*““MORAL.—(1) Ilegitimacy ; (2) children being a bur- 
den upon or considered as such by their parents; (3) 
parents having a direct pecuniary interest in the 
death of their children.” 


at. Grimshaw, Registrar-General of Ireland, 
gives the experience as to class mortality in Dub- 
lin for the four years 1883 to 1886, and says : 

“Referring to children under five years of age, the 


rates per 1ooo are found to be in the professional class, 
20.52 ; middle, 58.25; artisan class, 69.05; general ser- 
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vice and pauper class, 108.73. The death-rates are 
such as to give a specially high percentage of persons 
under 15 in the second and third classes. The death- 
rate of children under five years of age is so excessive 
in Class IV. that the percentage of persons under rs is 
there not up to the average.” ; 


Commenting on this, Professor Warner says: 


_‘“ Now let us notice how heavy a burden the condi- 
tion of things here indicated imposes upon Classes 
Ill., IV., and V., as compared wae Classes I. and II. 
Pressure is brought to bear upon the 

oor, and especially upon Class TIL, ina 


ourfold way. First, the number under Class 
15 years of age, and therefore of non- Mortalit 
producers, is relatively high; second, LLY 


the expense of a _ disproportionately 

large number of deaths is imposed upon 

the poor; third, thé amount of sickness is dispropor- 
tionately large; and, fourth, the number of births is 
larger than in the upper classes. Let us see what ef- 
fects these influences will have upon a population of 
tooo in each class: 


1,000 PERSONS IN VARIOUS CLASSES, POPULA- 


TION OF DUBLIN. 


Nosok S “ A peo e Ratio of 
CLAss. : ersons years 0 ealth for | Sickness to 
fey aie over ts. Deaths. Sickness. Persons Effective 
5 Over 15. Health. 
| 
1 ee ee ne 229 77% I5.20 30.40 746.5 124.6 
I Ora A enecl sien | = Haw atbatinn teens hime 300 700 26.21 52-42 663.3 I: 12.6 
ee sees eeeeece eeeeeeee ae 322 678 23.00 46.00 645.6 Ii14 
REL EMR soe a) oF Slain stp ramcom = ok ne opie wp 277 723 37-79 75.58 665.5 z : 08.8 
“By ‘effective health,’ as used in the table, is meant One cause of variations indeath-rate—namely, “ dif- 


the health of persons 15 years of age or over—that is, 
of persons capabie of doing something for their own 
support, and possibly for the care of relatives. It will 
seem from the table regarding burdens and burden- 
bearing power, that in Class L there will be one year 
of sickness to 24.5 of effective health; in Class II, one 
to 12.6; in Class III. one to 14; and in Classes IV. and 
V. one to 8.8. Thus we have some explanation of how 
the high death-rate among the unfortunate classes 
operates to impose burdens that crush them. 

“There are too many assumptions involved in the 
derivative tables given to make it possible to consider 
the results reached entirely accurate, but in their gen- 
eral outline the figures doubtless reflect the actual 
situation.” 


Thus far we have been noticing statistics and 
facts almost exclusively. Concerning their inter- 
retation caution must be exercised. Says Prof. 
ayo-Smith (Statzstzcs and Sociology, p. 149): 


“ The ordinary basis for comparison of mortality isto 
take the number of deaths per 1000 of the population. 
As the death-rate, however, is greater among males 
than among females, and at certain age periods than at 
others, it is obvious that comparison would only be fair 
between two populations where the sex and age distri- 
bution was exactly the same. This never happens, and 
even in the same population, in course of time, the sex 
and age distribution may vary. The use of the crude 
death-rate has givenrise, therefore, to many criticisms. 
In 1881 the general rate in England and Wales was 18.9 
per 1o0o of all ages, while in France it was 22.0—7.e., 3.1 
higher. But had the age distribution of the French 
population been identical with that of England, the 
general death-rate would have been 20.9 and not 22.0. 
Thus, of the 3.1 difference between the two rates, 2.0 
was due to difference of health condition and 1.1 to 
difference of age distribution.” 


Various plans have been, therefore, proposed 
for correcting the death-rate by reducing the 
population to a common standard. 

Professor Edgeworth, of Oxford, in Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, thus 
sums up the generally received conclusions as 
to death-rates : 
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ference of age, may be placed in acategory of causes 
which are of practical importance, largely on the 
ground that it is necessary to allow for their action in 
order to estimate the effect of another class of causes 
which it is more within the scope of human art to 
alleviate. This distinction is nearly identical with Dr. 
Farr’s of ‘causes inherent in the population, and 
causes outside the population’ (V7tal Statistics, p. 159 
et seqg.). Another cause belonging to the first category 
is sex. The full effect of this cause may be seen on in- 
spection of a life-table. At the early ages the differ- 
ence between the mortality of the two sexes ismarked. 
At the zero point of age it appears that the proportion 
of male to female still-born children is 139:100. For 
peed oa o-s the proportion of mortality is 72 : 62 (ac- 
cording to Dr. Farr’s life-table for Ragiana and 
Wales). At the age of adolescence female mortality 
gains upon male, but again lags behind at later ages. 
The disturbing effect which this cause exercises on 
inferences drawn from the general death-rate is not so 
considerable as the effect of age. Mr. Humphreys, in 
his paper Ox thé Value of Death-Rates (Journal of 
Stat. Soc., xxxvii., p. 444), contrasting the Englis 
towns which have the greatest and the least propor- 
tion of male to female inhabitants, argues that the ex- 
treme perturbation of the general death-rates which 
may be expected from this cause is not more than two 
per mille. 

‘Here may be mentioned the effect on mortality of 
the variations of the seasons. Of the four quarters of 
the year, the first is the most fatal; next comes the 
fourth ; the mortality of the second quarter is for this 
country on an average in excess, but occasionally be- 
low, that of the third quarter (Reports of the Regis- 
trar-General, tables showing death-rates in each 
quarter of the years since 1838). A very elegant graphi- 
cal representation of such vicissitudes is given by M, 
Levasseur fester M. Janssens) for Belgas infants, in 
the Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Soctety, 1885, p. 
232. Quetelet’s investigations of seasonable mortality 
in Belgium are particularly instructive (Physique So- 
ctale, liv. ii., ch. v., §8). He shows that the curve of 
death-rate at different seasons varies for different 
ages, and that very generally it presents two max- 
ima, one in winter, the other in summer. Besides the 
obvious importance attaching to such observations, 
they are valuable as enabling us to avoid perplexit 
in investigating other causes, The Registrar-Genera 
in the investigation which will be presently noticed 
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rning the death-rate in different occupations, 
hae veny Etoperty. selected the samples (of deaths) on 
which his conclusion is based from all 
seasons indifferently (Supplement to the 
Forty-jifth Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral, p. 29). A sophist by taking the 
samples for one occupation from a 
healthy season, and for another occu- 
pation from an unhealthy season, might have brought 
out aimost any conclusion which he wanted. 

“Other causes, not admitting of such exact measure- 
ment, are race and climate (including properties of 
soil, water, etc.). i 

“Also it may be expected that the mortality of un- 
married persons will, ceterzs partbus, be particularly 
Jlarge. The married have the advantage at almost all 
ages, as is shown by Dr. Farr (V7tal Statistics, p. 441, 
and references there given). But itis a nice question 
whether celibacy can be regarded as a cause of high 
death-rate. The high death-rate attending celibacy 
may bea case of fost hoc not propter hoc ; the finest 
individuals being selected for marriage; while ‘men 
with a weak constitution, ill health, or any great in- 
firmity of body or mind will not often wish to marry, 
or will be rejected’ (Darwin, Descent of Man, part i., 


Season, 


ch. v.). 
(6) The causes which have been mentioned require 
to be taken account of by those who would avoid per- 
plexity in investigating another set of causes which 
are perhaps of more direct practical interest, as being 
capable of remedy by human effort. This second 
category of causes may be divided under four heads: 
1) vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (3) indigence, and 
%) insanitary residences—agencies which are ys to be 
entangled with each other as well as with the first set 
of causes. 

‘“(r) There is much truth as well as exaggeration in 
Stissmilch’s dictum ascribing the chief differences in 
mortality to ‘the manner of life, the moral circum- 
stances, virtue and vice, indolence and industry.’ 
One example is the great mortality of illegitimate 
children. Dr. Farr cites instances in which the death- 
rate of illegitimate infants is double that of the legiti- 
mate (Vital Statistics, p. 198). A similar excess of 
mortality among illegitimate children is shown by 
Quetelet (Physique Soctale, book ii., ch. vii., §2), Wap- 
paeus (Bevilkerungs Statistik, parti., p. 214), and other 
continental statisticians. The vice of drunkenness is 
also conspicuously fatal. Onthis subject some of the 
most recent observations, together with a reference to 
the best authorities, will be found in the Report on the 
Connection of Disease with Habits of Intemperance by 
the collective investigation of the British Medical As- 
sociation, edited by Isambard Owen. Among the ear- 
lier authorities may be mentioned Neison, who in his 
Contributions to Vital Statistics fully proves the con- 
nection between deep drinking and high death-rate ; 
bringing out the remarkable fact that spirits are more 
fatal than malt liquors (Contributions to Vital Statis- 
tics, p. 218), Another authority particularly free from 

: ane clon is the Registrar-General, whose statistics 


with respect to occupations (Supplements to Reports 
Sor 1865, 1875, and 1885) point unmistakably to a con- 
nection between drink and death. The 


morney of Ramee apecey: and their 
servants is appalling — about three 
Intemperance, times as great as that of the most 
healthy classes. Among the diseases to 
which the classes mentioned and sey- 
eral others succumb, ‘alcoholism’ plays a large part 
(Supplement to Report for 1885, p. xxx. ef seq.). 

“At this point, however, the action of the cause 
which has been considered is intermixed with that 
which we have distinguished as cause (2), unhealthy 
occupations. It is difficult to pronounce with respect 
to the mortality in some occupations how much there- 
of is occasioned by unresisted temptation to drink, how 
much is due to other circumstances. Thus in the case 
of drivers (Cab, Omnibus, Service, loc. cit.), the bill of 
mortality due to ‘alcoholism’ is particularly large ; 
but the same class also succumb innumbers to phthisis 
and diseases of the respiratory system, which may 
no doubt be connected with the exposure incident to 
the pal eae in question. 

“(2) The observations referred to prove the influence 
of occupation on health in many cases to be real and 
considerable. The number of deaths observed in 1881— 
82—more than 400,000; the scrupulosity above noticed 
with which these samples have been selected impartial- 
ly from healthy and unhealthy seasons; the allowance 
for the effect of age (expressed in the last column of 
Table J, Supplement to the Forty-fifth Report, 1885, p. 
XXvi.), are very convincing. The suspicion of acci- 
dent is precluded by the general agreement between 
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the statistics for 1861-62, 1871, and 1880-82, The same 
occupations constantly come out low or high in the 
scale of mortality. At one end of the scale are clergy- 
men with a coefficient of death-rate or ‘comparative 
mortality figure’ 556; gardeners and farmers with 
coefficients respectively 599 and 681, with at the other 
end of the scale ee eee and their servants, for 
whom the corresponding figures are respectively 1521 
and 2205, also chimney-sweeps, workers in earthen- 
ware (1742), and the residual class of general laborer 
(2020). ieee J. T. Arlidge, M.D., The Hygiene, Diseases, 
and Mortality of Occupations, 1892.) 

““(3) In the last case, and probably some others, a 
further cause—indigence—comes into play. The term 
indigence must be construed strictly as want of neces- 
saries, ‘inadequate warmth and food’ (Farr). Mere 
absence of riches is not fatal to life, as Neison’s statis- 
tics with respect to members of friendly societies show 
(Contributions to Vital Statistics; cf. Wappaeus, 
Bevilkerungs Statistik, part i., p.20r). The very differ- 
ent consequences of actual indigence may be traced 
in certain statistics of class mortality among the popu- 
lation of Dublin compiled by Dr. Grimshaw, and dis- 
cussed by Mr. Humphreys in a paper already referred 
to (Journal of the Statistical Soctety, 1887, vol. 50). 
In the same paper reference is made to the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Ansell and Hodgson and others, 
proving that the more favored classes enjoy greater 
vitality. Especially with respect to infant mortality 
is the poverty of the poor his curse. The death-rate 
for infants under five, in the ‘general service’ class of 
the Dublin population, was rio per mille; in the ‘pro- 
fessional’ class, 22 per mille (zéz@., p. 282). So the mor- 
tality of peers’ and clergymen’s children is three times 
less than the mortality of infants of the 
same age in large towns (Farr, V7tal 
Statistics, p.159). These conclusions are 
confirmed by numerous observations on 
the comparative death-rate in the poor- 
er and more flourishing parts of towns ; 
some of which are cited by Wappaeus 
(Bevilkerungs Statistik, part i., p. 200). ; 

“(4) Here, and indeed generally, mere indigence, 
the want of necessaries, is aggravated by a fourth 
cause, insanitary conditions of residence, or, in Dr. 
Farr’s more exact language, ‘exposure to poisonous 
effluvia and destructive agencies.” The interaction of 
these two causes is strikingly exhibited ina recent ar- 
ticle in the Grornale degli Economisti, ‘Nuova Politica 
Santtarta, in Italia’ (March, 1891); where it is con- 
tended that the sanitary measures carried out in Italy 
defeated their own end. For the taxpayer, deprived 
by the burden of taxation of the necessaries Of life, 
becomes thereby more exposed to the shafts of disease. 
In our terminology cause (4) might be reduced, and yet 
the effect would be more fatal if concurrently cause (3) 
were aggravated. 

“The nature and variety of insanitary conditions 
are ably discussed by Dr. Farr (Vital Statistics). A 
vast mass of experience as to the evil effect of crowd- 
ing is summed up by him in the simple formula that 
the mortality of districts is as the twelfth root of 
their densities (Vrtal Stat¢stics, p. 175). In symbols 


m 12. 
—-= (-) The fact that in an earlier paper the 
m’ 
sixth root was proposed, and that in the formula the 
index .12 does not signify the twelfth, but rather the 
eighth or ninth root, is not suggestive of extreme pre- 
cision. At any rate, the law makes noclaim to be more 
than empirical. It is not fulfilled by the experience 
of the crowded Peabody Buildings, where the mor- 
tality is less than for London generally (Newholme, 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1891). It is interest- 
ing to inquire whether the causes of death which ad- 
mit of reduction are being reduced by science, or: 
“III. More generally, and without reference to cau- 
sation, whether a decline of death-rate attends the 
progress of civilization, The most extended series of 
observations is that which the Swedish census presents 
ee in the twenty-fifth volume of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, and by Wappaeus, of. c7¢., p. 
229). Looking at these we may now say with even more 
truth than Malthus said: ‘The gradual diminution of 
mortality since the middle of last century is very 
striking.’ According to Dr. Farr, ‘the mortality of 
the city of London was at the rate of 80 per 1ooo in the 
latter half of the seventeenth centur soin the eigh- 
teenth, against 24 in the present day’ vital Statistics, 
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+ 131). 

“On the other hand, the returns for France and 
Russia, extending over along period of years, which 
Wappaeus adduces (/oc. sie o not show a marked 
decline, And it is remarkable that the death-rate for 
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England and Wales has remained virtually unaltered 

for the greater part of the time over which the record 

extends, from 1841 to 1871. Since that period, indeed, a 

eas set in, ascribed by some to improved sani- 
ation. 


References: Dr. Arlidge’s The Hygienic Diseases 
and Mortality of Occupations (2892) 5 Newsholme’s 
Elements of Vital Statistics (34 edition, 1892); Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Soctology (1895) ; 
Professor Warner’s American Charities (1894). 


DEBS, EUGENE V., was born in Terre 
Haute, Ind., in 1855, the son of a respected 
grocer, originally an Alsatian. Educated in 
the public schools, including the high school, 
and later attending a commercial college in the 
evenings, he, in 1870, commenced working in 
the Vandalia paint shop in Terre Haute, but in 
1871 got a position as fireman on a Vandalia 
locomotive. In 1874 he gota better place in a 
wholesale grocery, and retained this five years, 
till he was triumphantly elected city clerk on 
the Democratic ticket, and re-elected in 1881. 
His future, however, was to lie in railway labor 
organizations. As a member of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, he was early 
elected to office, and for twelve years served 
that organization as grand secretary and treas- 
urer, editing also the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine ; but he believed that all railway 
employees should be united in one organiza- 
tion, and so, June 20, 1893, he established, with 
the aid of others, the American Railway Union. 
(For an account of this, see RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ 
ORGANIZATIONS.) As its president, Mr. Debs 
made the American Railway Union one of the 
strongest labor unions of the country, and was 
successful in a strike on the ‘‘ Great Northern.”’ 
May 11, 1894, the operatives at Pullmanville 
struck, and after futile efforts to gain a settle- 
ment by arbitration, they joined the American 
Railway Union, and this organization took up 
their cause. In June Mr. Debs ordered a boy- 
cott of Pullman cars. (For the details of this 
strike, see PULLMAN Strike.) The strike grad- 
ually spread. On July 2 Judges Wood and 
Grosscup, at Chicago, ordered a sweeping ‘‘om- 
nibus’”’ injunction. On the basis of telegrams 
and advice sent by Debs after this, he and his 
colleagues were arrested on two indictments 
for contempt of court, and were tried in Sep- 
tember in the Federal Circuit Court sitting at 
Chicago. Judge Wood did not render a ver- 
dict till December, but then condemned Mr. 
Debs to six months’ imprisonment, and his com- 
panions to three. Appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court for release on habeas corpus, the 
ground being that an equity court had no right 
to issue such an injunction, and thus deprive 
men of trial byjury. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, sustained the Circuit Court, and Mr. Debs 
and his companions suffered imprisonment in 
Woodstock Jail, beginning in May, 1895. Mr. 
Debs was liberated in November, and was given 
an ovation in Chicago. He is to-day one of 
the ablest and most popular labor leaders in 
America, and constantly in demand as a speaker 
in-the movement. He desires to further labor 
organization till labor men can all unite in one 
great strike for their rights at the polls. His 
imprisonment without jury trial many believe 
to be one of the most dangerous breaches of 
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constitutional liberty yet perpetrated. (See 
PULLMAN STRIKE.) 

DEBT.—For a discussion of debt in its eco- 
nomic relations, see Crepir. We give here the 
main facts as to national, State, and municipal 
indebtedness, with particular reference to con- 
ditions in the United States. National debts 
of long duration are of comparatively modern 
date. Ancient governments usually met their 
ordinary expenses by extortionate taxation, 
by plunder, and by warfare on foreign cities 
and countries. Even Napoleon supported his 
armies when abroad largely in this way. 

The first permanent national debt was creat- 
ed by the papal government. Only asmall por- 
tion of the money raised for the Pope was put 
into his treasury. All the nations of Europe 
were obedient to Pius II., yet he was so greatly 
in need of money that he is said to have been 
able to afford only one meal a day for a consid- 
erable time, and was obliged to borrow 200,000 
ducats to prepare for the war with Turkey 
which he meditated. Another mode of raising 
money was to create and sell offices. A certain 
sum was immediately paid for the office, and 
the official received at stated times thereafter a 
fixed sum or interest during his life. These ar- 
rangements were essentially annuities. The in- 
terest was raised by increasing the imposts of 
the Church. 

Sixtus IV., under the guidance of his protho- 
notary Sinolfo, established whole colleges by a 
single act, and sold the places for 200 or 300 
ducats each. Leo X. carried this system farther 
still, encouraged in it by the prosperity which 
for a time at least came to Rome because of the 
large sums of money which poured into the 
city. Under Clement VII. a new system be- 
came necessary. Hitherto the money raised 
had been rettirned in the way of interest, the 
interest ceasing at the lender’s death. The first 
real national loan was one received by Clement, 
amounting to 200,000 scudi. Clement agreed 
to pay Io per cent. to the lender, and to con- 
tinue payment to his heirs. The interest was 
charged to the custom-house revenues, and the 
lender had his claims secured by giving hima 
share in the management of the custom-house. 
No capitalist would lend his money except where 
he was given a certain amount of control in the 
government affairs. .In modern days lenders 
are not allowed, directly at least, to have ashare 
in governmental management ; but they still 
are pledged certain revenues in payment of the 
debt. Pitt, in England, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in America, have both strongly advised this 
latter‘course. Venice and Genoa were the next 
States to follow the lead of the Pope, and after 
them Florence, Spain, and Holland. 

In England William III. was obliged, by the 
expensiveness of his wars, to borrow money and 
pledge the credit of the State. This was the first 
English loan of this kind. The item “ Interest 
and Management of the Public Debt’’ appears 
in 1694 for the first time in English accounts. 
The first funded debt was $6,000,000, borrowed 
at this date from the Bank of England. ‘The 
term ‘‘fund’’ meant then the special tax which 
was set apart for interest on the money bor- 
rowed ; whereas now the word is understood to 
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an the money itself. After this another loan 
Bec S06. 000 eee followed, and Charles 1G: 
had his private debts added to the national 
debt. ; 

The national debt of France began in 1375 ; 
but in 1597 Sully, the chief minister of Henry 
IV., reformed the financial system and paid the 
public debt, which amounted to 332,000,000 
livres. Besides this he remitted 20,000,000 of 
taxes and collected a surplus of 17,000,000 livres, 


which succeeding French kings soon wasted. 
During this early period the Low Countries were 
most heavily freighted with debt. At Amster- 
dam it was a common saying that every dish 
of fish was paid for once to the fisherman and 
six times to the money-lender. The following 
table, compiled from the Eleventh United States 
Census Reports (Bulletin 64), gives the national 
indebtedness of the world in 1890: 


Debt Less Debt pete Devs 
OUNTRIES. Sinkin, per COUNTRIES. inking pel 
z Fund, isis. Capita j Fund, 1890. /|Capita. 
Argentine Republic.......... aye $284,867,069| $70.40||Hayti.........-. DS Slaw ao = aaa . $13,500,000 7 
PAtistria=HUngary, nc -ewccisesisiee *2,866,339,539| 70-84|// Hawaii ... ...---+.--+-seeeeeeee ee 2,302,235 a az 
Belgium.........seeeeeeeeees oe oe 380,504,099]  63.10|/Honduras...........+... -- eaostee 63,394,267] 146.77 
Boliviale.cc.ccse. 14,763,307,  12.38||Italy ........ S eyarcns Adaastreeatosed | 2)324,826,329| 76.06 
Brazil... SEs eee 585,345,927| 41.80 {open ais saceee ate a re ere 305,727,816 7-83 
Chile we aenttess 85,192,339] 312-96||Liberia .......e+seereeee PEE Pe 972,000] o.gt 
Colombia sc. 63,451,583|  16.36||Mexico....... Pete at a ee ee me 113,606,675 9-98 
Denmark ys. s..cesn= 33,004,722| 15.66]/|Montenegro......-s.sseeee coco | 740,200 3-5g 
IAN CC ae scicecic tela +4,446,793,398| 116.35||Netherlands....... ..... ea ceyeesan 430,589,858] 95.56 
German Empire 7795779729 1.57|| Nicaragua 1,711,206 4.28 
Great Britain and Ireland... 3)350,719,563|  87.79|| Norway... 1319739752 7:13 
Ceylon II,184,400 3.86||Paraguay 19,633,013 59.56 
babe) Aon peaan 0 $881,003,592 Binoy ||P Oka. 2 states 382 175,655] 145-77 
Cane of Good Hope since sj «1 110,817,720] 77.56||Roumania 180,145,800] 32.75 
IMALTILIAS:.. acriness ce nessa acres $464,662) 22.92)/RUSSIA . 2 5c.. aececntas seesnnwcus 3)491,018,074 30-79 
IN eer eia ciaistet store siz ciciaiavetacisye oodnc 22,028,424]  45.76||SalvadOr.......---+- eeereeeecs--s 6,013,300 9-05 
Bermudas sisi sae yao eases te 41,864 2.69||Santo Domingo / 9,865,256, 16.17 
(Crreitaleir, dqeanaadooros, Ooadenaaae 237)533:212| 47-5T||SCT VIA... .2ecevenveccweceneess ss0e 60,811,330, 30.20 
EU Leyva ereieltte sts Tees Sean oehicte 78,800 §-41||Spain...... oe 1,251,453,096, 73.85 
New South Wales.............. 233)280,245| 214.87||S WEGEM.. ... ...-wn.-~0cceccnewcssve 64,220,807 13.53 
New Zealand «.Sfetacae tsiaciene 184,898 305} 298.o01||Switzerland . 10,912,925 3-72 
WnteenislanGivennrice ticlatcelccy aiete 129,204,750) 333-46||lurkey ..ccccsescc as spade Se wets See 821,000,000} §37.20 
wouth Australias ccsicecs.o seimcs 102,177,500] 321.00 Egypt bik dSa a oraeea seed rads aaaea SH 517,278,200] 75.388 
Tasmania..... Melefeincicisielere Boe 22,335,345] T47.46]) USHeeG StaAhes. co. cncens went coiee cums ; 915,962,112 14.63 
RVACEGII AT sta siiss is sie 179,614,005| 16z.63]| VONEZUElA <2... ce veseeecsBoss sown 22517437 II 0° 
Western Australia. 6,509,736] 150.23 E igre: eae oa 
(GREC CE Se tralelinienccae : 107,306,518} 49.06 "DOUG, «cee ame aaaeece ee innate «| $27,396,055,389 
(CREE Ey Op epontice: saurcoudas 10,825,836 7°59 


*In these amounts there is included debt of Hungary for 1880, $536,051,184 ; for 1890, $837,928,836. 


reckoned at so cents. 


Florin 


t Inclusive of floating debt, but exclusive of annuities whose capitalized value is estimated by good author- 


ity to be not less than $2,000,000,000. 


$ The rupee is reckoned at socents. Its exchange value in 1890 was about 35 cents, making the actual face 
value of the debt about 30 per cent. less than the amount stated. 


§ Reckoning the population of European and Asiatic Turkey and Tripoli in Africa. 


The following table gives the outline of the 
history of Great Britain’s national debt : 


he ce Annual 
Principal. Charge. 
Debt at the Revolution in 1688., £664 26 4395835 
Debt at Accession of Queen og aed 
PSION D7 OR riciise sb sca ys eas oie 16,394,702 1,310,852 
Debt at Accession of George I., 
yp ae Orne PriaiAo aie cit ite cues 45145,36 1,268 
Debt at Accession of George IL., eh ass ca 
A aaUasN a aieinialh sein wivieisys sieve eie.e 52,092,238 2,217,461 
Debt in 1762 (George III., 1760).. 138,865,430 458534962 
Debt at beginning of American 
UWikiiiomnenevance: mca nae teense 128,583,635 1,481 
oe at conclusion of American are sci 
BU eCd Masten: es “oheaetus a. 249,851,623 955981 
wee at Accession of George] ¢ yeti eae 
pec) ents an a anerOenGnen moan 794,980,481 | 29,789,658 
ete at Accession of Queen ea x42; ae 
UOUORTA =r Gay. continien sticeees 761,422,570 | 28,533,192 
Debt March 31, 1893.......... teat 671,042,342 *25,200'000 


An exceedingly large proportion of national 
debts have been caused by wars The four 
debts of the United States were incurred by war 


* This is now a fixed charge,— Whitaker. 


expenditure, as were also the debts of England, 
France, the Netherlands, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy. Italy, France, and Germany, and espe- 
cially the latter, contracted part of their debt by 
building railroads and canals. 

But with many nations, and especially the 
weaker ones, loans are usually negotiated abroad, 
This has led many of them to repudiate their 
debts. France, perhaps, did this first, but other 
nations have followed her example. Spain has 
repeatedly compounded with her creditors ; and 
Portugal, Greece, and the South American 
States have repudiated their debts. These dis- 
honest nations have been enabled to continue 
their borrowing only through the aid of cunning 
bankers, who on receipt of large bribes have 
undertaken to negotiate loans. Tables have 
been constructed and arguments put forward in 
defense of the policy of a gradual payment of 
national debts; but there is a great deal of 
sophistry in these calculations. 

_ Undoubtedly the great reasons why debt-pay- 
ing is so unpopular are that in weak countries it 
requires too much taxation, and in wealthy 
countries whose credit is good, bankers like to 
continue the loan as a favorable investment for 


Trew err wer 
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themselves. This is particularly the case in 
Great Britain and the United States. It is 
claimed by some radicals that ‘‘the money 
power’’ even invents war scares and secures 
legislation to lower the receipts of the Govern- 
ment in order to make an excuse for fresh 
loans. (See CURRENCY.) 


NATIONAL DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The debt of the United States, as reported to 
the first Congress at its second session, 1790-91, 
by Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, consisted of the foreign debt, domestic 


Statement of outstanding Principal o 
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debt, and State debts. The secretary recom- 
mended that these latter be assumed by the 
general Government ; and after considerable 
discussion this was agreed to. The debt then 


stood ; 
Domestic Gebt...5 se des viviatelafnreretaelerete $42,414,085 
POPGISM CEM iia cccicice faicterigiamte 5 114710437 
State debts (as finally assumed)...... 18,271,786 
of She) 6 tba CaM SCINTIOe A ncater aE ORAne $72, 396,249 


The sigh debt consisted of money due in 
France, Holland, and Spain for loans made to 
us during the Revolution. Since 1791 the debt 
has varied as follows : 


the Public Debt of the United States on January x of each Year from 1791 


Zo 1842, inclusive; on July x of each Year from 1843 ¢0 1886, inclusive ; on December x of each Year from 1887 


fo 1892, tuclustve, an 


on November 1, 1893, 1894, @#@ 1895. 


1791 Jan. ehh OER Ah oe $75,463,476.52 | 1826 Jam. 1........ 
T7QZ weet <.sn bee 77»217,924.66 : 1827 : 

1793 (tt ete cere eeee 80,352,634.04 | 1828 Fs 

T794 ttt eeeeeenee 78)427,404.77 | 1829 Bs 

ITQS teeter ee eeeeee 80,747,587-39 | 1830 

1796 BR bette eee eee 83,762,172.07 1831“ 
ee 82,064, 479-33 | 1832 a 

1798 oe 79,228, 529.12 | 1833 : 

1799 78,408, 669.77 1834 

1800 i $2,976, 294-35 | 1835 ; 

180r * 83,038,050.80 B56 mp ** 

1802 = - 86,712,632.25 | 1837 

1803 2 773254, 686.30 | 

1804 FA 86,427, 120.88 | 

1805 PA 82,312, 150.50 

1806 . «++ 751723)270-66 | 

1807 = - 69,218,398.64 | 

1808 - 65,196,317-97 ER ane 
1809 Ee S785, 198-09 1844 seer wees 
1810 ee 53yE73:217-52 | 3845 tt ewes 
1811 ia 48,005, 587.76 

18120 451209, 737-90 

18130 55,962,827-57 | 

1814 e 81,487,846.24 : 

1815 ae -» 99,833,660.15 | 1850 cs 

18160 - »327,334,933-74 | 1851 

1817 123,491,905-16 | 1852 ‘* 

18:8 i Ane EE ere 103,466, 633-83 | 1853 . 

1819 Me onressee «o* 959529,648.28 | 1854 rs 

1820 of Lae eer ee 91,015,566.15 | 1855 

1821 55 pdea slepee weve 805907,427-00 | 1556 

1822 93546,676.98 | 1857 3 

1823 sa 90,875,877-28 | 1858 

1824 90,269,777-77 | 1859 ** 

ries §* 83,788,432.71 | 1860 “* 


Satta taiois $81,054,059.99 


1861 July Teleimrerelnrateleiete’s $90, 580,873.72 


* 739987,357-20 | 1862 ese tees eeees — 524,176,412.13 
674751043-87 oe) a eect etcce cscs I,T19,772)138.63 
D eigosrtotige | 86g wl cee ose barteege 
39,123,191.68 | 1866 “ ., x ae, 297 gle meg 
24,322,235.18 | 1867  ‘* ay 2,6 eee 
7,001,698.83 | 1868 “ ..... oo aban Cet 
4,760,082.08 | 1869 i 2,588, 452,213.94 
37)513-05 oe a 2,480, 672,427.81 
ae ge ie aaesaeee see 
10,434,232 504 187g) <" Bet es ae 
= 5739343.82 Terys> Date Ep are eaok. 
59250,875.54 1875, 5° Se: 5 igs 
‘ 13)804,480.73 1876 =“ 7 Bato eee ee 
a 26,601,226.28 1877 . ; aien; os oe 
ee, came Perr es 
Shee 15,925,303,01 1880 =‘ Diae pees eS 
cocse eee eeeon 88x, _ 1 eas Bae 
38,826, 5 882 906,088, 678. 
9920, 534-77 | 1002 1,920, 000,070.03 
473044,862.23 1,892,547)412.07 


TOG ee Cee es 5c oetets ajaisgente 
seccvsinsies FyS35;90d 007657 

+ 1,872)340)557-14 
1,783,438, 697-78 
1,664, 461,536.38 
1,680,917,706.23 
1,61 7,372)419-53 
1,549,206, 126.48 
1,546,961, 695.61 
1,563,612,455.63 
1,549) 556)353-63 
. 1,626,154,037-68 
1)717)481,779-90 


+ 63,061,858.69 
+--+ 63,452:773-55 

+ 68,304,796.02 | 
66, 199,341.71 
59,803,117.70 
42,242,222.42 
353586,858.56 
+ 31;972,537-90 
28,699,831.85 
44,911,881.03 
+ 58,496,837.88 
64,842,287.88 


It will be seen that the debt was considerably 
reduced by the year 1812 ; the increase between 
1812 and 1816 was due to the War of 1812; in 
1836 the treasury had on hand a surplus of over 
$40,000,000, all but $5,000,000 of which was or- 
dered by Congress to be distributed among the 
States, on certain conditions and in four in- 
stalments. Three of these were paid, but not 
the fourth. The increase between 1847 and 
1849 was due to the Mexican War. After the 
panic of 1857 the debt began to increase. The 
sudden increase in 1862 was caused by the 
Civil War. During that struggle in 1866 the 
debt reached the highest point in the history of 
the country. (See Finance.) The total amount 
of loans issued by the Government up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War was $505,353,591.95 ; 
between that time and July 1, 1880, there was 
issued $10,144,589,408.69; and later 34 per 
cent. bonds to the amount of $460,461,050, ma- 
tured 5 and 6 per cent. bonds extended being at 
that rate, and 3 per cent. bonds to the amount 


of $304,204,350, for the purpose of extending the 
above-mentioned 34 per cent. bonds. 

At its highest point (1866) the debt of the 
United States exceeded $2,700,000,000. This 
was composed of a great variety of different ob- 
ligations, some bearing as high as 7,8, per cent. 
interest. Of this debt, $830,000,000, bearing 
interest at 78, per cent., matured in 1867 and 
1868, and about $300,000,000 other debt matured 
in the same period. To meet this there were 
issued in 1865, $332,998,950, 15 years, 6 per cent. 
bonds ; in 1867, $379,616,050, 15 years, 6 per 
cent. bonds ; in 1868, $42,539.350,15 years, 6 per 
cent, bonds; in 1867 and 1868, $85,150,000 de- 
mands, 3 per cent. certificates. The refunding 
act of 1870 authorized the issue of not more than 
$200,000,000, Io years, 5 per cent. bonds ; of not 
more than $300,000,000, 15 years, 44 per cent. 
bonds; of not more than $1,000,000,000, 30 
years, 4 per cent. bonds. In 1871 this was 
amended, increasing the amount of 5 per cent. 
bonds to $500,000,000, the total issue, however, 
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not to be increased thereby. Under this act 
there were issued a total of $412,806,450 0f 5 per 
cent, bonds, and after 1876, $250,000,000 44 per 
cent, bonds. In 1879 a bill was passed author- 
izing the issue of $10 certificates, bearing 4 per 
cent. interest and exchangeable into the 4 per 
cent. bonds of the acts of 1870 and 1871. The 
net result of all these changes was that the na- 
tional debt, considerably more than one half of 
which was in 1865 outstanding at 6 percent. and 
over, was in 1879 costing but 4 and 44 per cent. 
for more than one half of its then principal. In 
1881 over $670,000,000 of the public debt run- 
ning at 5 and 6 per cent. matured, Congress 
failed to provide the means for meeting it, and 
there was at the disposal of the secretary for 
this purpose only the surplus revenue and some- 
what over $100,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds 
under the acts of 1870 and 1871. Under these 
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circumstances the secretary (Windom) made a 
general offer to the holders of these bonds to 
extend the bonds of such as might desire it at 
34 per cent., redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government. This measure was a complete 
success, over $460,000,000 bonds being extend- 
ed at 3} percent. The next Congress (in 1882) 
authorized 3 per cent. bonds, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government, to be issued in- 
stead of the bonds extended at 3} per cent., and 
more than $300,000,000 were so issued. Mean- 
while, the reduction of the debt proceeded so 
rapidly that the last of the 34 per cents. were 
called for payment November 1, 1883, and the 
last of the 3 per cents. July 1, 1887, leaving out- 
standing only the 44 and 4 percent. bonds. (For 
further information regarding the, debt and re- 
cent loans, see CURRENCY.) 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 1, 1895. 


INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 


ved ed Loan! O© aSaqxejeieecies e-10 ee Meee veie $25,364,500.00 
Funded loan of 1907........sssesesseesseee 559)630,700.00 
ARE funding CELrtifiCAates....ssecve cise csice vee 50,960.00 


MO AMNOL AGO4S seuier-ieie ele ceoaterarate 


I00,000,000.00 
IL @BWE OLE Sere ec darintinoa GEbdo fobCN a beOnoCoK 


62,315,400.00 
Aggregate of interest-bearing debt, ex- 

clusive of United States bonds issued 

to Pacific railroads, as stated below.... $747,361,560.00 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY, 


Aggregate debt on which interest has 
ceased since maturity....... aqucepincace $x, 681,670.26 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


WraitediStates NOLES: sas cscasnesjelicieies nie eects $346,681,016.00 


Old demand notes..... SRROO TO GHOLECODODOGS 54,847.50 
National bank notes: 
Redeniption accounts... 0. <-cseee nace 23,706,619.00 


Fractional currency : 
Less $8,375,934 estimated as lost or de- 


stroyed, act of June ar, 1879.........+5 6,893,304.14 


Aggregate of debt bearing no interest.. $377,335,876.64 ° 


CERTIFICATES AND NOTES ISSUED ON DEPOSITS OF 
COIN AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES AND PURCHASES 
OF SILVER BULLION, 


Gold certificates...., Sine tier sarah Opin ow clears tine 
OLVEh COMLINCARES mim asthe cioeeeen cneeer ie es 
Gertificates Of deposity s vutis vices. dens 
Treasury notes of 1890 


$50,585,889.00 
3421490, 504.00 

57)015,000.00 
141,092,280.00 


Aggregate of certificates and Treasury 
notes, offset by cash in the Treasury... $591, 102,673.00 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEBT NOVEMBER 1, 1895. 


Interest-bearing debt.. .............. + +++ $747,361,560.00 
Debt on which interest has ceased since 
THAGUETE YN Soon wapocer a aha bocce tawemrents 1,681,670.26 


37793351876-64 


Aggregate of interest and non-interest 

DATING GEDEs=2 He tes Hence smanekrcs ice ore $1,126,379, 106.90 
Certificates and Treasury notes offset by 

an equal amount of cash in the Trea- 

591,102,673.00 


Aggregate of debt, including certificates 
and) ‘Ereasasy, NOtES.ecseww Gos cces aces $1,717,481,779-90 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Geld certificates. ......-...0- $50,585,889.00 
Silver certificates.. .. . .... 342,409,504.00 
Certificates of deposit, act 
Fume: 8, Oye: >.< ck ee ks 57,015,000,00 
Treasury notes of 1890...... 141,092,280.00 


$591, 102,673.00 

Fund for redemption of un- ess 
current National bank 

$8,250,722.82 

Outstanding ~ 
drafts 


checks 


2,323,028.84 


ANCES... ce ccoseecesceceuces 


26, 690,586.34 
Agency accounts, ete A 


3,822, 601.39 


1,086 5 
Gold reserve... $92,943,179.00 bth 


Net cash bal- 
ance. ....... 87,004,819.48 
Se ee as sevens + 179,047,908.48 
AE EPST RG 6s view .cgss vein eae hens aa ee $812,137,610.8 
Cash balance in the Treasury, October = : 
Bly MOGS awe cea whe Ka Rieaed teks ae cee $170,947;998.93 


STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL DEBTS. 


The origin of State debts in the United States 
dates from the Revolutionary War. ‘The differ- 
ent States contracted debts for war purposes, 
very various in amount, but all toa considerable 
degree ; and the Congress of the Confederation 
promised to meet every claim with justice, 
After the war, it was disputed as to whether the 
Government should assume the debt of any 
State. It was urged that as the Government 
had taken over the customs duties, which previ- 
ously had belonged to the States, it should with 
this chief source of revenue take over also the 
debts of the States. But the motion to assume 
was carried by only two votes ; and while $21,- 


500,000 was assumed, a balance of $4,000,000 
was left unprovided for. In spite of this com- 
promise, the States continued their borrowing 
careers until $170,000,000 were scored against 
them in 20 years. This money was declared to 
have been spent as follows: 31 per cent., or 
$52,640,000, were expended in aiding State 
banks ; $60,201,551 were expended for canals ; 
nearly 25 per cent., or $42,871,084, were fur- 
nished to railroads, and $6,618,958 for turnpikes 
and macadamized roads, and the balance was 
expended for several objects. Over $100,000,- 
ooo, therefore, were spent for internal improve- 
ments, 

The greater amount of this money had been 
borrowed from British creditors. Before very 
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long the States became uneasy under their bur- 
den, and at last turned to the Federal Govern- 
ment for relief. 

In 1836 there was, as we have seen, a surplus 
of over $40,000,000 in the Federal treasury, and 
$37,468,859 of this Congress voted to divide 
among the States in proportion to their popula- 
tion, provided that the States would agree to 
accept it, but authorize their treasurers to return 
it on demand, It was to be paid in four 
payments during 1837, three only of which were 
actually made, the fourth being prevented by 
the panic of 1837. For several years there was 
an annual deficit, and the States could get noth- 
ing. They were in great distress. In 1842 they 
owed $198,818,736. A plan was presented for 
a esis of the State debts by the Government. 
This plan is said to have emanated from the other 
side of the Atlantic. Benton says that ‘‘ these 
British capitalists, connected with capitalists in 
the United States, possessed a weight on this 
pont which was felt in the halls of Congress. 

he disguised attempts at this assumption were 
in the various modes of conveying Federal money 
to the States in the shape of distributing surplus 
revenue, of dividing the public land money, and 
of bestowing money on the States under the 
fallacious title of a deposit. But a more direct 
provision in their behalf was wanted by these 
capitalists, and in the course of the year 1839 a 
movement to that effect was openly made 
through the columns of their regular organ, The 
London Banker's Circular, emanating from 
the most respectable and opulent house of the 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co.”’ 

The British capitalists were willing to reduce 
the interest one half if the Government would 
assume the obligation. It was not done, how- 
ever, and the indebtedness increased. ‘The in- 
debtedness of the Southern section was in- 
creased far more after the war. Under the 
guise of being needed for internal improve- 
ments, many loans were negotiated under sus- 
Ppicious, circumstances. In 1870 and in 1880 the 
debts of the States stood thus : 


1870. 1880. 
} 
New England States ....... : $50,348,550 $49,969,514 
Maadle States 2.5. c..s ecse ees | 79,834,481 45,072,575 
Southern States.... -| 174,486,452 113,967,243 
Western States.... ted 44,018,911 36,565,360 
PACING LACES +. «snes lax cose 4,178,504 4354793989 
POCA sede lactate mo saceed $352,866,898 | $250,722,081 


The reductions shown for 1880 were made by 
the Middle and Western States by actual pay- 
ments ; but this was not the case with the South- 
ern States. Their $60,000,000 of reduction were 
effected by the much easier mode of repudia- 
tion. 


It is claimed, however, that the ‘‘ carpet-bag” debts 
of the Southern States, under which some of them are 
still suffering, were created during the reconstruction 
period, when the south was at the mercy of adventur- 
ers from the North and the ranks of the negro Msgr ad 
tion supported and protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, pPiesc burdens aggregated in 1871 some $291,- 


626,015, distributed among the reconstructed States as 
follows: Alabama, $52,761,917; Arkansas, $19,398,000 
Florida, $15,797,582 3 Georgia, $42,560,500; Louisiana, 
$40,021,734; No: ar 


olina, $34,887,464; South Carolina, 
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$22,480,526 5 Texas, $14,930,000; Virginia, $47,090,866. It 
is claimed also that the debts of the Southern States 
contracted from 1861 to 1865 were repudiated by order 
of the Federal Government, so that the indebtedness 
was due almost wholly to “carpet-bag”’ financiering. 

The diminution in the total indebtedness of 1880, 
which stood at the sum of $250,722,081, and is the in- 
debtedness of 38 States, is partly due to this repudia- 
tion. Recent years, however, have seen a very large 
and dangerous increase of municipal debts. Mr. Bryce, 
in his Ze American Commonweatth (rst edition, vol. x 
chap. 43), gives the following account of the growth of 
these ebts: ‘‘ Municipal indebtedness has advanced, 
especially in the larger cities, at a dangerously swift 
rate. Of the State and county debt much the lorgead 
part had been incurred for, or in connection with, so- 
called ‘internal improvements’; but of the city debt, 
tho a part was due to the bounties given to volun- 
teers in the Civil War, much must be 
set down to extremely lax and wasteful 
administration, and much more to mere 
stealing, practised by methods to be 
hereafter explained, but facilitated by 
the habit of subsidizing, or takin 
shares in, corporate enterprises whic 
had excited the hopes of the citizens. 

“The disease spread till it terrified the patient, and 
a remedy was found in the insertion in the constitu- 
tions of the States of provisions limiting the boron ing 
yewces of State legislatures. Fortunately the evil ha 

een perceived in time to enable the newest States 
(Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Ne- 
braska, West Virginia, Colorado) to profit by the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. For the last 30 years, 
whenever a State has enacted a constitution, it has in- 
serted sections restricting the borrowing powers of 
States and local bodies, and often also providing, for 
the discharge of existing liabilities. Not only is the 
passing of bills for raising a State loan surrounded with 
special safeguards, such as the requirement of atwo- 
thirds majority in each house of the legislature; not 
only is there a prohibition ever to borrow money for, 
or even to undertake, internal improvements (a fertile 
source of jobbery and waste, as the experience of Con- 
gress shows); not only is there almost invariably a 
provision that whenever a debt is contracted the same 
act shall create a sinking fund for paying it off within 
a few years, but in most constitutions the total amount 
of the debt is limited, and limited to a sum beautifully 
small in proportion to the population and resources of 
the State. Thus Wisconsin fixes its maximum at $200,- 
ooo (£40,000); Minnesota and Iowa at $250,000; Ohio at 
$750,000; Nebraska at $100,000; prudent Oregon at $xo,- 
ooo; and the great and wealthy State of Pennsylvania, 
with a population now exceeding 5,000,000 (Constitution 
of 1873, Art. ix. § 4), at $1,000,000. New York (Consti- 
tution of 1846, Art. vii. §§ 10-12) also names a million of 
dollars as the maximum, but permits laws to be passed 
raising loans for ‘some single work or object,’ pro- 
vided that a tax is at the same time enacted sufficient 
to pay off this debt in 18 years; and that any such law 
has been directly submitted tothe people and approved 
by them at an election. : ; 

“Tn 31 States, including all those with recent consti- 
tutions, the legislature is forbidden to ‘give or lend 
the credit of the State in aid of any person, association, 
or corporation, whether municipal or other, or to pledge 
the credit of the State in any manner whatsoever for 
the payment of the liabilities present or prospective of 
any individual association, municipal, or other corpo- 
ration’ (Constitution of Missouri of 1875, Art. iv. § 45, 
a constitution whose provisions on financial matters 
and restrictions on the legislature are copious and in- 
structive. Similar words occur in nearly all Western 
and Southern, as well as in some of the more recent 
Eastern constitutions), as also to take stock in a corpo- 
ration, or otherwise embark in any gainful enterprise. 
Many constitutions also forbid the assumption by the 
State of the debts of any individual or municipal corpo- 
ration, 

“The care of the people for their financial freedom 
and safety extends even to local bodies. Many of the 
recent constitutions limit, or direct the legislature to 
limit, the borrowing powers of counties, cities, or 
towns, sometimes even of incorporated school districts, 
to a sum not exceeding a certain percentage on the 
assessed value of the taxable property within the area 
in question. This percentage is usually 5 percent. 
(e.g., Ulinois, Constitution of 1870, Art. ix. § 12), some- 
times (e.g. Pennsylvania, Constitution of 1873, Art. ix. 
§8) 7 per cent; New York (amendment of EBA). 10 per 
cent. Sometimes also the amount of the tax leviable 
by a local authority in any year is restricted to a defi- 
nite sum—for instance, to % per cent. on the valuation, 
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(See, for elaborate provisions under this head, the Con- wundertakings—e.g., banks orrailroads. The difference 
stitution of Missouri of 1875.) Andinallthe Statesbut between State and State are endless ; but every where 
seven, cities, counties, or other local incorporated the tendency is to make the protection against local in- 
authorities are forbidden to pledge their credit for,or debtedness and municipal extravagance more and 
undertake the liabilities of or take stock in, or other- more strict; nor will any one who knows these local 
wise give aid to, any undertaking or company. Some- authorities, and the temptations, both good and bad, 
times this prohibition is absolute, sometimes itis made to which they are exposed, complain of the strictness. 
subject to certain conditions, and may be avoided by “Cases, of course, occur in which a restriction on the 
their observance. For instance, there are States in taxing power or borrowing power of a municipality is 
which the people of a city can, by special vote, carried found inconvenient, because a costly public improve- 
by a two-thirds majority, or a three-fifths majority, or mentis rendered more costly if it has to be done piece- 
(in Colorado) by a bare majority of the taxpayers, meal.” 

authorize the contracting of a debt which the munici- . ; 

pality could not incur by its ordinary organs of govern- The following statement of the indebtedness 
ment. Sometimes there is a direction that any munici- of the States and Territories in 1890 is compiled 


ality creating a debt must at the same time provide : 
or its extinction by a sinking fund. Sometimes the from the abstract of the Eleventh United States 


restrictions imposed apply only to a particular class of Census : 


TOTAL CoOmM- | SCHOOL 
BINED DEBT| PER CAPITA OF STATE COUNTY MUNICIPAL isto 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVI- LEss SINK- | COMBINED DEBT. DEBT. DEBT. DEBT. D 
SIONS. ING FUND. | a 
18go. 1890. 1880, 1890. 1890. 1890. | 1890. 
North Atlantic.........-.4, $467,968,615, $26.89 | $37.28 $25,140,357| $27,585,070 $405,572,083) $9,671,105 
Maine ...... Safayeieteldietstersis $15,600,777| $23.60 $35.8 523 
: tenes : 35-8r $3,470,908 $434,346) $11,605,523] «| +e eee 
AU Dah ork Seba Seite crea 8,148,362 21.64 31.10 2,691,019 556,987 4,738,085] $182,331 
“ie egeeae gpa Soke aap 397855373} 11-39 13-54 148,416 5,108 3)529,014 102,835 
es es ‘ a BauaboG eine 81,550,027 36.42 51.55 7,267,349 4,051,830 70,230,848 ever eerees 
Shapes LUWOOBoObOOS 13,042,117] 37.75 46.91 HZZjOBS NS Wewiweitees oe 12,400,254 119,880 
x = os Rs 23)703,478| 31-76 35-33 3740200 30547 18,322,371 1,610,360 
ee Gigi edonucs sooqdd 201,763,217 33-64 43-06 2,308,230 10,936,638 187,348,163 1,170,186 
8 ew Joey Riderniwstedcnciee 49333589 34-14 43-66 1,022,642 3:728,130 42,990,338 1,592,479 
ennsylvania.........60.. 71,041,675 13-51 25.03 4,068,610 7,841,484 54,238,547 4,893,034 
South Atlantic......... tees 165,107,113 18.64 22.10 89,652,873 7,825,561 67,610,380 18,299 
Delaware ....... $2 8 ; 
oe oosoadric 919,084! $17.32 $16.17 $887,573 $618,400 $1,413,111 : 
Maryland! i. cocks nesses : 8 : Zs eal 
aye woutior 42,175,40 40.46 44-31 8,434,368 893,776 2,847,264) ew eeeeeee oo 
Ree Columbia ... 19,781,050 85.86 126,66 19,781,050 eee : DR Far ee 
Rede Virginia 01 sere 59,837,315} 30-70 30.09 341227,234 157749535 14,835,546) «++ see ee 
ee tern wipe lata siete 2,532,460 3-32 2.65 184,511 1,197,462 1,132,188 $18,209 
RediiCansline thee eereee II,1I7,445 6.87 12.83 773,100 1,514,600 1,899,745 emesis wm 
ehoruie . Btecete ial 13,295,037 TL 55 14.25 6,953,582 1,062,750 5)270, 305 errr ee: 
( peeeees seeeee 20,272,005 II.03 12.74 10,440,542 420,380 weg ct ire ce e 
likey g be E aan Niieensoiscvae 2,176,619 5.56 9.89 1,031,913 334,058 "arecus Sete cow xe 
North Central..... eitatecerste'dic 320,238,281 14.32 I4.17 41,656,112 69,110,453 184,219,923 252515793 
$71,065,386 $19.35 | $16.59 $7,135,806 $7,797,005] $52,888,263 $3,244,312 
Illinois pa pana e II.15 9.28 8,538,059 6,406,239 9498)393) | Wik scene 
Michigan. xcs ae 41,649} 10.94 15.07 1,184,907 11,016,380 26,456,065 3,183,397 
Wisconsin ... ee pager mere Bee 7-36 51308,204 1,257,698 8,510,430) 3,865,497 
natalia aiatete crs ih sist 10,440,580 6.19 9.19 2,295,391 1,520,681 6,303,605 | 311,903 
26,050,929 20,01 I4.51 2,239,482 393171557 18,427,368 2,066,422 
11,275,310 5.990 5-01 245435 31416,889 6,391,772 1,221,223 
519§57)508 19.24 27.79 11,750,832 10,240,082 28,092,103 1,465,551 
3)842,790) 21.03 3-57 7935769 1)372,261 711,665 1,055,095 
6,613,707 20.11 8.82 871,600 25441,334 1,197,520 2,103,253 
1595391772 14.67 16.56 253,879 5y510,175 74124,506 2,648,212 
40,629,022 28.47 15.07 1,110,658 14,805,052 18,617,384 6,086,928 
OME CCNA) neecc se cece 
Ss ent Anse 138)255)311 12.60 16.14 66,281,104 19,177,151 2,576,623 220,343 
IRGMUCKY vasgnccce se sae bx se aa oe = 
MMGNMESSEG.  isesj.ccs mcs tne pee idtae eee He eee Sate See de 
AV EIAINA. ssc ree GON x8, eee % ¢ re EE, DOTS Sop. shies "ea 
Mississippi......... ..... ree ciek ea ke i pre eh ee 5.084.350 Dies ah 
retiaa sn Ce eres Gorn a47 4.66 4.38 39503,009 1,230,200 z,e78,00g] “Ossian 
Rca galas ab ae 3313359497 29.80 45-00 16,008,585 1775798 ee er pe Wee oe 
GEIMKOMA. s..ss Sccatee, edie ee natn oot 493175535 6,891,724 8,928,852 33,984 
ATRANSAS Cinthia tle. Teka! Beat hare ees tse Se Nani | eelbnes ie wecsinta tT WE pas canal) keene 
vee 10,828,809 9.60 13+37 8,671,782 155595407 580,041 17,489 
NV GSUOLI Men tetmanemectart te 43,641,122) 14.47 13.8 6,266,8 
i : 3-85 1266,853 21,340,810 14,484,051 1,540,408 
Ontartaatr a an eerie 2)918,8 itt eer: 
Wyong es eee ie meee gs $a8.09 $19.54 $167,815 $2,004,513 $6r4,519 $132.04 
Colorado peat, Le 9 320,000 1,083,790 243,501 
Dat werd giersre ee oR 8,411,027 20.41 18.6 8 g eee aaa y 
New Mexico....... sgiteaan 2,831,538 8 el Een aconiae 29551962 253,626 
ATIZ OMA anne iret Reh ; ei aa Ape ee eli phe 
eae SBor| 42 | Se | taness) —ssshgta| sons] aga 
SvAdae ; . aA edu hsrees 
ian cr sas ees a hie 29.23 22.48 500,525 g12 676 ape oa 5 ake Xs 300 
Washington... 15941333] 18.89 7-95 218,493 1,234,987 20,211 : 

LOM rae Lah ec teen 3)145,658 3 ‘Oy 111,642 
Oregon...) acne Ni eee erage 3-19 300,000 1,507,786 1,046,510 291,362 
Walitontita..) watiev, os rey Ss ee are 11685 seahay 1,386,444 186,020 

ee *. 5,569,459 12.89 __ 19.18 2,522,325 53379)403 7,162,922 504,809 
OUAL cae 9, Ris (acerarel ete $x1 
eee 4135,210,442 18.1 r 
1210442! $18.13 | $22.40 $228,997,389| $145048,045|  $724)463,060) $36,701,948 , 
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The World Almanac gives the followin iti i i 
ewe g cities of the United States as reported by their 
Statistics of the debts of some of the principal mayors for January 1, 1896 : : a 


Area i Sstime _  |Assessed' Val- ; 
CITIES. Square cere pe Public | uation of all Oper Ne 
i ’ >. > 

Miles. | Jan. x, 1896. tet. Searle TOP-la) Value,| Rate 

Boston Masses. wins lacs cvers 3 | 
BrookiyA, Pear eae arene oye er 2 404,205 $30,580,716 $05m362)519 100 $x.28 
Buffalo, N. ¥ x ’ oe eee 500,370,007 7° 2.74 
Chicago, Tit..20220220° 1 | 385 oe 17188, Seon a lwale ae 
Denne Gc 189 1,750,000 17,188,950 244,476,825 10 erie 
Cinssinnd’O. witagg Paes 35, “ Ss peyene 26,560, 167 188,129,549 59 2.83 
_ en) Saleen 31% 345) 51950) 104 135)700;000 . 2.87 
oo yee GET gal tn ay 150,000 re chet gs 33% 1.12 
‘ Sj Fbewene. eccecencneeeseceses 54 75,000 3,985 16,515y140 33. oon 
tine fie inie'a.n:5/e ays elixws daly sewn ee 286 300,000 3,601,796 209,586,330 |, 70 1.57 
pene ge eames PRR E CE WAS / 15 401354 701,549 20,441,000 80 1.10 

RULER at siineninak/ naa cites st me | 3 
ender reals; Tid Vis. oso ec deasencess ss 17% I Bates se Seite es ee = 69 
acksonville, Fla 83 30,000 1,000,000 we ataes bo nies 
ey Aes = maleate x3 182,000 41306)24r 85,000)po0! 7o 2.75 
Memphis, Team... 0200 222022222.01N) 73 eee pty ty see neau ies #89) 
> Sekpenmape™ we Renee a oa 250,000 610764750 1425479473 50 2.34 
apolis, Minn.............. esse eee. 553 195,000 1 505,000 136,293,279 50 2.15 
Pinks aes SLO yee ae So 719001438 113,277,686 2,0%6,047,602. ws 1.9 
: ee Pe ea ecee eens 2. 000 i . 
rag mae ip Rae ee ee nici ses ce oerags eae Peabeessics is aise 
: = thie apn Spied data ay, eSalape Spyataan/msayeeeie = 272 275,000 739495638 287,322,804 100 1.20 
Portland’ atl EE RPE ae cm rae main ece 37207:025 : 2.00 
ee es 1,000 ’ . 

San Francisco, Vivi 5 Oc Se Re A ene | 42% B6ctos ci aoe festa! ey we 
= oe Qe a ne ae 6138 603,837 21,024,711 326,463,600 75 2.05 
215 roa 4 ee ee 55¢ 150,000 9,460,000 122,643y703 |, 60 2.00 
FEMEMEGPT ONIN ER Grc 8) vcs r ene q ecu ce- +s 7o 280,000 17,540,620 402,575,792 40 F 1.50 


For statistics as to some European cities, see following summary of the indebtedness in the 
Crites, Sec. ITI. United States, and the following estimate of 
Bulletin 64 of the Eleventh Census gives the the indebtedness of the world : 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES, THE SEVERAL STATES, 
TERRITORIES, AND COUNTIES. 


TOTAL DEBT 
TOTAL DEBT LESS SINK- BONDED °| FLOATING SINKING Less SINKING 
ING FUND. DEBT. DEBT, FUND. FUND PER 
DIVISIONS. | CAPITA. 
| = PE i | 
1880. 1890. 1890. 1890. 18go. 1880. 1890. 

SEUITAL. sopuek iat pase career nee $2,336,049,034| $1,281,020,840 $1,065,565,710] _ $268,543,707 $53,088,577]| $46.59 $20.46 
The United States...........-} 1,922,517:364 915,962,112 711,313,110] 204,649,002] ....-eeeeee- || 38-33 14.63 
The several States and Ter- 

TILOTICES. Joo cacnasesocnrcencees 290,326,643 223,107,883 223,128,544 47,804,012 47,824,673 5.79 3-56 
CWounties......... sess. seeee 124,105,027 141,950;345 131,124,056 16,090,693 5,263,904 2.47 2.27 
* Less cash in Treasury. 
DEBT OF THE WORLD. 
DEBT LESS SINKING FUND. 
DIVISIONS. — Increase. Decrease. 
1890. 1880. 

Total .... Beata aidtlerela dane sexes aia _ $26,917,096,680 $25,818,521,279 Sxjoo8, apessOxe | ||| b  Sovesemen 
FOTreieh WALIONS... 600. woes csrecsence se 25,636,075,840 23)481,572,185 Bslh4s503,055 | | _ eevisiereieiel sins 
“She United States... os cccscocrevbacdvee 915,962,112 1)922,517)304 | eee eee teeeee $1,006, 555,252 
States and Territories. po 223,107,883 290,326)043, | wae teeeewees 67,218,760 
TET ES inc mio nisio:o ciere eciadiein ssaaehiemereutaa 141,950,845 124,105,027 1798457818 ft wile ow oe oainne 


, i EMG hae) ts for 1880 and 1890; Henry C. Adams’s Modern 
Bereta sai o8. DUN ate Cebit Sk eas 16 rye Debts and he Piymen of Them, in Jnterna- 


crease, see MORTGAGES. tional Review for March and September, 1881 ; article 

by R. P. Porter on Dedts, in the Cyclopedra of Political 

References: Maurice Block’s Statistique de la Severe G. Watson Green’s Repudiation ; Economic 

France (for Europe generally); R. Dudley Baxter's 7ract Wo. 11 of Socret for Political Education New 

Nattonail Debts (London, 1871); Statesman’s Year York, Set Above all, H. C. Adams's Public Debts 
Book; Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics ; Census Re- (New York: Appleton, 1890). 
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DE COLINS. See CoLins. 
DE COULANGES. See CouLANGEs. 


DEGENERATION.—To whatever school of 
social reform one belong, whatever be his view 
of the cause of present ills and the methods to 
be followed to remove those ills and to advance 
to any ideal condition, whatever that ideal may 
be, one cannot escape the question of the ability 
of the individuals who compose society to con- 
duct the methods of reform believed in, and to 
realize the ideal conditions that may be desired. 
The socialist, who dwells most upon the power 
and function of society in developing progress, 
must meet the question whether the individual 
be capable of socialism no less than the individu- 
alist must consider individual ability. We there- 
fore consider in this article the causes which 
tend to lower individual ability and to produce 
that personal degeneration which makes the in- 
dividual lower than the norm (de, from, and 
genus, class or norm), unfitted to play his proper 
part in life. This is all that we mean here by 
the degenerate. All forms of unfittedness for 
life are more or less connected, and pass by de- 
grees from the slightest unfittedness to the ex- 
tremes of vice, intemperance, and disease. 

The conception of degeneration which prevails 
to-day in the study of mental disease, and which 
lies at the basis of Max Nordau’s well-known 
book, Degeneration, was first clearly defined 
by Dr. Morel in his 7razté des Dégénérescences 
physiques, intellectuelles et morales del ’"Espéce 
humaine et des Causes gui produisant ces varié- 
tés maladives, published in Paris in 1857. He 
says, p. 5: ‘' Theclearest notion we can form of 
degeneracy is to regard it as a morbid deviation 
from an originaltype. This deviation, evenif at 
the outset it was ever so slight, contained trans- 
missible elements of such a nature that any one 
bearing in him the germs becomes more and 
more incapable of fulfilling his functions in the 
world ; and mental progress, already checked 
in his own person, finds itself menaced also in 
his descendants.’’ Such degeneracy shows it- 
self, according to many writers, and particular- 
ly Lombroso (¢.v.), in ie L’ Vomo delinguente, 
in certain physical characteristics termed s¢/e- 
mata, such as deformities, stinted growth, asym- 
metry, etc. Max Nordau, however, argues 
that there are also certain mental stigmata 
which appear in degeneracy when coupled with 
affinity for art or literature. Such higher de- 
generates he considers to dwell in the border- 
land between reason and pronounced madness. 
These mental stigmata he considers to be the lack 
of moral sense or of moral proportion, egoism, 
impulsiveness, emotionalism, despondency, fear ; 
a predilection for idle reverie, doubts and curi- 
ous surmisings as to the causes of the universe, 
mysticism, etc. His book, which has been b 
many received as an able contribution to mod- 
ern thought, and by others as a weak and some- 
times ignorant criticism upon new forms of art 
and literature, isa minute analysis of many of 
the foremost works of art and literature of the 
day, with the result of convicting most of the art- 
ists and /zt¢érateurs of the day of being, accord- 
ing to Nordau, degenerate. 

We have referred to this book to show how 
wide is the range that has been covered by the 
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word degenerate. The causes that produce such 
an undefined and such an undefinable phenome- 
non must be themselves undefined and undefi- 
nable. Only some of them can be here noted, 
and one must beware of too exact statements, 
especially as to the degree to which different 
causes contribute to producing character and 
ability below the norm. The main causes we 
can here only name, for a discussion of them re- 
ferring the reader to their respective heads. In 
the first place, we are met by the old question 
how far environment and heredity contribute 
to the formation of character, and how far men 
form their own characters. Without entering 
into questions of philosophy, it is not difficult to 
show the results of modern careful investigation 
upon this point. In Mr. A. G. Warner’s Amerz- 
can Charities, p. 34, he has tabulated the re- 
sults of careful investigations as to the prime 
causes of poverty, conducted by trained charity 
organization visitors in Baltimore, Boston, But- 
falo, Cincinnati, and New York, by Mr. Charles 
Booth in London, and results tabulated by 
Bohmert for 76 German cities. This tabulates 
practically all the scientific investigations that 
have been made. We give the details of it in 
the article Poverty, Causes oF. We here sim- 
ply point out some of its results. According to 
this table, in all the different investigations 
taken by men and women, humanitarians, tho 
not socialistically inclined, only from 2.7 to 42.2 
per cent. of the cases were found to be primarily 
due to causes indicating miscon- 

duct, while the causes indicating 

misfortune are put at from 46.4 to Misconduct 
92.5 per cent. According to this or 
showing, then, poverty—and since Misfortune. 
poverty and degeneration usually 

are associated, degeneration—is 

very much more due to misfortune than miscon- 
duct. And even in cases of poverty due to mis- 
conduct, one can by no means be sure how much 
of the misconduct is due to bad environment 
or bad heredity. Misconduct causes much pov- 
erty—of that there is no question ; but that pov- 
erty also causes much misconduct, such as drink- 
ing, prostitution, crime, theft, can no more be 
questioned. How much tendency, too, to drink- 
ing, prostitution, and crime is inherited, who can 
say? Cases like the Jukes (g.v.) show the ter- 
rible power of heredity. The extent to which 
people thus form their own characters, as taught 
by modern science, is reduced to the lowest pro- 
portions. That people can, however, rise out of 
the lowest environment to the highest charac- 
ter, numerous instances indicate ; how far this, 
however, is due to heredity remains still to be 
ascertained. 

Coming to the question as between heredity 
and environment, which is the more effective 
cause, we are again on a contested field in bio- 
logical controversy. 

Mr. Spencer's philosophy is mainly based on 
the belief that heredity accounts for much, and 
that acquired characteristics can be transmitted 
to posterity. Professor Weismann denies this. 
Science to-day is undecided upon the point, tend- 
ing perhaps, however, to the position that while 
Weismann may not be wholly right, and acquir- 
ed characteristics may sometimes be transmitted, 
yet for the future race selection has more to do 
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with character than environment, and acquired 
character cannot largely be transmitted. This, 
however, does not prevent environ- 
ment from being for the individ- 


Sato ual more important than heredity, 
vironment. which seems to-day largely proven. 


* For further details upon this point, 
however, see HEREDITY. 

Coming to the question of what are the prin- 
cipal factors in environment that produce de- 
generation in the individual, perhaps the first 
that should be named is lack of employment. 
This has the highest percentages of any single 
cause of poverty in Professor Warner’s table, 
its percentages running from 2.2 per cent. to 
32.5 per cent., while insufficient employment 
and poorly Pe employment carry the percent- 
age much higher. Not, perhaps, so much asa 
cause of poverty, since it is rather a result of 
poverty, but certainly asa cause of degeneration 
among the very foremost'causes, is the lack of a 
good home. This is probably the supreme cause 
of degeneration as far as environment goes, 
mainly because it is the cause most affecting the 
early years, when, by all experience, character 
is the most impressionable. The point is too 
well known, however, to need dwelling upon 
here. For an alarming confirmation of it, see 
article CRIMINOLOGY, section ‘* Causes of Crime.”’ 
It should, perhaps, however, be suggested, too, 
that in noticing the terrible effects upon char- 
acter of lack of homes and poor homes, one 
should not forget the terrible results upon char- 
acter of unhappy homes, of unhappy marriages, 
and family quarrels. (See FAMILY.) 

Professor Warner puts as a most palpable 
social cause of degeneration accidents, and 
shows how in one year, ending June 30, 1892, 
28,268 men in railway employ were injured on 
the railways of the United States, or one man 
for every 29. (See Rattways. For accidents 
in manufactories and trades to children, see 
Cuitp Lasor.) It must not be forgotten that 
the worst results of accidents are often not the 
direct results, but the indirect, when homes are 
broken up through the inability of the bread- 
winner to maintain thefamily. Akin to this is 
the effect of unhealthy trades. (See DANGEROUS 
Trapes.) The effect of this, however, on the in- 
dividual and the family can be only seen in study- 
ing the relative death-rates, and perhaps even 
more the relative sick-rates that prevail in differ- 
ent occupations. According to statistics pre- 

ared by Josef Kéréski, as quoted by Professor 
cree (¢dem, p. 104), if we start at the age of 
25 with 1000 persons of each class, there will be 
alive at the end of 35 years, of merchants, 587 ; 
of tailors, 421 ; of shoemakers, 376 ; of servants, 
290 ; of day laborers, only 253. The total num- 
ber of years of life for the merchants will be 
28,501, and of the laborers only 22,317, while, 
worse yet, of the years falling to the laborer, 
1493 will be years of sickness, while of the mer- 
chants’ years only 824 will be years of sickness. 
Such are some of the social causes of degen- 
eration. : 

Among the causes which may be considered 
under misconduct, the most recent thought 
gives a larger place to sensuality than to intem- 
perance. ft is often not easy to tabulate this as 
a cause ; but, says Professor Warner: “ Careful 
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observers believe it to be a more constant and 
fundamental cause of degeneration than intem- 
perance. Itcertainly effects degen- 

eration of a more or less pronounced 

type in a much larger number of Sensuality. 
persons. It persists almost to the 

end in the most degenerate stock, 

while at the same time it is operative among 
the healthier classes.’’ It has, however, been 
comparatively little studied. The effects of 
venereal disease have been treated at length, 
but the amount of vitality burned out through 
lust has never been and, perhaps, never can be 
adequately measured. Above all, it brings mul- 
titudes of unhealthy children into the world, 
often to be neglected after birth. (See ILLEGITI- 
MACY.) 

Intemperance is much more readily recog- 
nized as a cause of degeneration. Says Profes- 
sor Warner: *‘ Probably nothing in the tables 
of the causes of poverty, as ascer- 
tained by cold counting, will more 
surprise the average reader than 
the fact that intemperance is held 
to be the chief cause in only from 
one fifteenth to one fifth of the 
cases, and that where an attempt is made to 
learn in how many cases it had a contributory 
influence, its presence cannot be traced at all in 
more than 28.1 per cent. of the cases. (See In- 
TEMPERANCE.) Professor Warner sums up the 
case by saying: ‘‘The general conclusion re- 
garding drink as a cause of poverty is sufficient- 
ly well formulated by Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink in 
all its combinations, adding to every trouble, 
undermining every effort after good, destroying 
the home and cursing the young lives of the 
children, the stories tell enough. It does not 
stand in apparent chief cause in as many cases 
as sickness and old age; but if it were not for 
drink, sickness and old age could be better 
met.’’’ Such are the chief social causes of de- 
generation, but by no means all. Speculation 
in the market, hopelessness and discouragement 
in business—all are causes. Perhaps the most 
powerful causes of personal degeneration have 
not yet been mentioned—the psychical causes. 
These may be often connected with religion. 
When in early years moral teachings have been 
combined with certain religious dogma, it often 
happens that when in later years the religious 
dogmas are given up, there results, for a time 
at least, a moral chaos. Probably far more de- 
moralizing both in extent and degree, and es- 
pecially to the young, is the skepticism as to 
honor and virtue which results from seeing 
those whom they have been taught to respect at 
the church commit acts contrary to their profes- 
sion. The degeneration of character that arises 
from this source can never be measured, but it 
must be among the most operative causes. Such 
considerations, however, lead us into fields too 
wide to be covered here, and apart from the 
limitations of this cyclopedia. Yet this and a 
hundred other similar psychological forces must 
never be forgotten in their effect upon char- 
acter. 

How far such an analysis of the causes of 
degeneration affect the question of the wisest 
methods in social reform differen‘ minds will 
differently estimate. Socialists argue that all 


Intem- 
perance, 
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modern science tends to show that character is 
almost wholly the result of environment, and 
hence that by giving right environment vice and 
crime will disappear, and gradually a race be de- 
veloped capable of what is to-day impossible. 
Individualists, while not denying the power of 
environment upon character, fear that socialism 
will result in weakened character and impaired 
individuality, by tending to make men rely too 
much upon society. (See Soctarism ; InDIvipu- 
ALISM'; EVOLUTION ; Poverty, CAUSES OF ; CRIM- 
INOLOGY ; PROSTITUTION.) 


References: A. G. Warner’s American Charities 
(chaps. ii. to v., 1895); Herbert Spencer’s Principles 
of Biology (concluding chapters, 1891); August Weiss- 
man’s Heredity; Lester Ward’s Payckdte Factors of. 
Civilization (1893); Arthur MacDonald’s Abnormal 
Man (1893), 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY in political 
economy may best’ be considered together as 
correlates of each other. Demand is the desire 
to purchase and possess coupled with the power 
of purchasing ; sometimes called, by way of 
distinction, effectual demand—a phrase origi- 
nated by Adam Smith. Cairns (Pottical Econ- 
omy, I. ii., sec. 2) defines demand as ‘“‘the de- 
sire for commodities or services seeking its end 
by anoffer of general purchasing power.”’ Sz/- 
ply is correlatively the amount or quantity of 
any commodity that is on the market and is 
available for purchase. Cairns defines it (z6zd.) 
as ‘‘the desire for general purchasing power, 
seeking its end by an offer of specific commodi- 
ties or services.’’ As, then, the things are cor- 
relate, the laws of supply and demand are cor- 
related. Marshall states them thus; first of 
Demand (Economics of Industry, pp. 69-71) : 


“Tt is a matter of common experience that the larger 
the stock which sellers determine to sell, the lower 
will be the price at which it can be got rid of. Vice 
versa, the lower the price at which anything is offered 
for sale, the greater is the amount of it which can be 
sold off. Examples oceur to us every day. Ina good 
apple year, the price of apples is low; in a bad year 
itis high: At the end of the seasoa a fashionable shop 
sells off at a great reduction, and so gets many cus- 
tomers: ..... 

“The lower the price that a man has to pay for a 
thing, the more of it is he likely to buy, <A fall in price 
will not, indeed, make every purchaser increase his 
purchases. It might in the case of sugar; it would not 
in the case'of carpets. Buta fall in the price of car- 
pets would induce some of the householders in a large 
market to buy new carpets; just as an unhealthy 
autumn increases the mortality of a large town, tho 
many persons are uninjured by it. For in a large 
market there must be some who are doubting whether 
to replace an old carpet by a new one; and their de- 
cision will be affected by a fall in the price of carpets. 
There will not be any exact relation between the fall 
in price and the increase of demand. <A fall of one 
tenth im the price may increase the sales by a twen- 
tieth or by a quarter, or it may double them. But in 
a large market every fall im price will cause an in- 
crease of demand. The law of demand then is: 

“The amount of a commodity which finds purchas- 
ers ima market ina given time depends onthe price 
at which it is offered for sale, and varies so that the 
amount demanded is increased by a fall in price and 
diminished by arise in price. Its price measures its 
final utility to each purchaser—that is, the value in use 
to him of that portion of it which it is only just worth 
his while to buy.” 


Of Supply Marshall says (p. 76) : 


“The interest of every producer of a commodity is 
always to calculate the amount of it that is being pro- 
duced for market. If this amount seems likely to be 
small, so'that its price will rise above its expenses of 
production, he will produce as much as he can, so as 
to derive as much benefit as possible from the high 
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ice which he anticipates. If, on the other hand, the 
footer brought to hacker seems likely to be so great 
that its price will fall below its expenses of produc- 
tion, them he will check his own production so far as 
he conveniently cam. So that if the price of a com- 
modity is likely to be higher than its expenses of pro- 
duction, it is the interest of each producer to do what 
he can to increase the sttpply ; and the effect of this 
is to lower the price toward itsexpenses of production. 
And if its price is likely to be lower than its expenses 
of production, it is the interest of each producer to do 
what he can to check the supply; and the effect of 
this is to raise the: price toward the expenses of pro- 

uction, That is to say: ’ 
g very roducer oe a commodity calculates the 
price at which he will be able to sell it, and the ex- 
penses of producing it. He thus determines whether 
to increase or diminish his production. If there is free 
competition—thatis, if he is not acting in combination 
with other producers—he increases or diminishes his 
supply according as the price of the commodity seems 
likely to be greater or less tham its expenses of pro- 
duction.. Thus he is led by his own interests to act in 
the same way as he would if his only object were to 
regulate the amount produced so that it could just be 
sold off at a price equal to its expenses of production. 

“This law of supply may be called the law of nor- 
mal supply, because it refers to the results that are in 
the long run brought about by free competition. Of 
course, all the expenses of production of a thing, are 
themselves liable to variation. Wages may rise and 
fall, the rate of interest may rise and fall; and so on.”’ 


Putting these two laws together, Marshall 
goes on to say: 

“The laws of demand and supply tell us that a rise 
in price lessens the amount demanded and increases 
that supplied, and that a fall in price increases the 
amount demanded and lessens that supplied. This 
competition tends to make the exchange value such as 
just to ‘equate supply and demand,’ z.¢., such that the 
amount that people are willing to sell at that value is 
equal to the amount which can find purchasers at that 
value. This tendency of competition to equate sup- 
ply and demand is the central fact of the theory of ex- 
change, whether applied tonormal values or to market 
fluctuations of value.” 


Mill says on this point (Polztical Economy, 
Book ITI., chap. ii., sec. 4): 

‘Demand and supply, the quantity demanded and 
the quantity supplied, will be madeequal. If unequal 
at any moment, competition equalizes them, and the 
manner ity which this is done is by an adjustment of 
the value. If the demand increases, the value rises; 
if the demand diminishes, the value falls; again, if the 
supply falls off, the value rises ; and falls, if the supply 
is increased. The rise or the fall continues until the de- 
mand and supply are again equal to one another: and 
the value which a commodity will bring in any mar- 
ket is no other than the value which, in that market, 
gives a demand just sufficient to carry off the existing 
or expected supply.” 


The above are, perhaps, the best statements of 
the law of supply and demand, which has played 
such a large part in economic thought from the 
days of Adam Smith to the present time. It 
refers, however, as already stated, only to arti- 
cles which are not monopolized, and also which 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely at pleasure. 
For a discussion of the first case, see MONOPOLY. 
Other articles have no exchange value (g.v.), 
and these need not be studied in the science of 
exchange, to which the subject of demand and 
supply belongs. Nevertheless, these exceptions 
should always be borne in mind, especially at 
the present, when there is so little of free com- 
petition in many industries and so much of com- 
bination, The importance of the so-called law 
of supply and demand, which has hitherto played 
a part in economic thought, is thus being very 
rapidly diminished. Centainly, at least, gener- 
alizations that have been so rashly made on the 
subject must be carefully scrutinized, if not 
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avoided. To say, as is not unfrequently done, 
that demand is the cause of supply, is as rash as 
to say that supply creates demand. Many in- 
ventions have come into the market before there 
was an (effectual) demand for them; and for 
many demands, as for flying machines, there is 
no supply. No amount of demand will supply 
a Shakespeare, and no amount of supply can 
compel a demand for professors of Sanskrit. 
These are but a few illustrations of the man 
limits there are to the working of this boasted 
law. One school of economic thought, the 
Eight-Hour philosophy (g.v.), denies that de- 
mand has anything to do, for example, in deter- 
mining either price or wages ; but for this see 
WAGEs ; VALUE. 


DEMOCRACY (from Greek djuoc, people, 
and «pareiv, to rule) is government by the people, 
a system of government, or the state where a 
government exists, according to which the soy- 
ereign power is vested in the people as a whole, 
and is exercised directly by them or by repre- 
sentatives chosen by them. In Greece, whence 
we derive the name, most of the republics or 
cities, and notably Athens, were, at their best 
periods, democracies, if by the word people in 
the definition of democracy is meant cz¢zzens. 
Yet they were by no means true democracies, 
because large classes of the people—some say a 
large majority—were slaves and not considered 
citizens, and had no voice in the government. 
Some even question whether the United States 
is a democracy, since even here a large half of 
the people—the women—do not vote. (See 
Woman’s SuFFraGE.) Many writers, like Aris- 
totle, claim that it is not necessary, however, 
that all classes of the people vote to constitute a 
democracy. He believes that suffrage should 
be limited to the citizen class. Where all vote, 
he says, it is an ochlocracy, or mob government. 
A modern author, like Professor Burgess, of 
Columbia (Political Science and Constitutional 
Law, vol.i., p. 72), defines democracy as ap- 
plied to the State as the rule of the majority. 
On the other hand, John Stuart Mill, in his 
Representative Government, makes the rule 
of all, not of a majority, and certainly not of a 
class, the essence of democracy. He says: 


“ The pure idea of democracy, according to its defi- 
nition, is the government of the whole people by the 
whole people equally represented. Democracy, as 
commonly conceived and hitherto practised, is the 
government of the whole people by a mere majority of 
the people, exclusively represented. The former is 
synonymous with the equality of all citizens; the lat- 
ter, strangely confounded with it, is a government of 
privilege, in favor of the numerical majority, who 
alone possess practically any voice inthe State. Thisis 
the inevitable consequence of the manner in which the 
votes are now taken, to the complete disfranchisement 
of minorities. : ra 

“The confusion of ideas here is great, but it is so 
easily cleared up, that one would suppose the slightest 
indication would be sufficient to place the matter in 
its true light before any mind of average intelligence. 
It would be so, but forthe power of habit ; owing to 
which the simplest idea, if unfamiliar, has as great 
difficulty in making its way to the mind asa far more 
complicated one. hat the minority must yield to the 
majority, the smaller number to the greater, isa fa- 
miliar idea; and accordingly men think there is no 
necessity for using their minds any further, and it does 
not occtir to them that there is any medium between 
allowing the smaller number to be equally powerful 
with the greater, and blotting out the smaller number 


altogether.” 
3 I 
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He then goes on to make a strong plea for pro- 
portional representation (g.v.), and says : 


_“ Nothing is more certain than that the virtual blot- 
ting out of the minority is no necessary or natural con- 
sequence of freedom ; that, far from having any con- 
nection with democracy, it is diametrically opposed to 
the first principle of democracy, representation in pro- 
portion tonumbers. It is an essential part of democ- 
racy that minorities should be adequately repre- 
sented. Noreal democracy, nothing but a false show 
of democracy, is possible without it.” 


Of the advantages of democracy, he says: 


“There is no difficulty in showing that the ideally 
best form of government is that in which the sover- 
eignty, or supreme controlling power in the last resort, 
is vested in the entire aggregate of the community ; 
every citizen not only having a voice in the exercise 
of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, at least occa- 
sionally, called onto take an actual part in the govern- 
meut, by the personal discharge of some public func- 
tion, local or general. ... 

“Tt is a great discouragement to an individual, and 
a still greater one to a class, to be left out of the consti- 
tution; to be reduced to plead from outside the door 
to the arbiters of their destiny, not taken 
intoconsultation within. The maximum 
of the invigorating effect of freedom Advantages. 
upon the character is only obtained 
when the person acted on either is, or is 
looking forward to becoming, a citizen as fully priv- 
ileged as any other. What is still more important 
than even this matter of feeling is the practical 
discipline which the character obtains from the oc- 
casional demand made upon the citizens to exercise, 
for a time and in their turn, some social function. It 
is not sufficiently considered how little there isin most 
men’s ordinary life to give any largeness either to 
their conceptions or to their sentiments. Their work 
is a routine; not a labor of love, but of self-interest in 
the most elementary form, the satisfaction of daily 
wants; neither the thing done nor the process of do- 
ing it introduces the mind to thoughts or feelings ex- 
tending beyond individuals; if instructive books are 
within their reach, there is no stimulus to read them; 
and in most cases the individual has no access to any 
person of cultivation much superior to his own. Giv- 
ing him something to do for the public supplies, in a 
measure, all these deficiencies. If circumstances allow 
the amount of public duty assigned him to be consid- 
erable, it makes him an educated man. Notwith- 
standing the defects of the social system and moral 
ideas of antiquity, the practice of the dicastery and 
the ecclesia raised the intellectual standard of an aver- 
age Athenian citizen far beyond anything of which 
there is yet an example in any other mass of men, an- 
cient or modern. The proofs of this are apparent in 
every page of our great historian of Greece. 

“ Still more salutary is the moral part of the instruc- 
tion afforded by the participation of the private citizen, 
if even rarely, in public functions. He is called upon, 
while so engaged, to weigh interests not his own; to 
be guided, in case of conflicting claims, by another 
rule than his private partialities ; to apply, at every 
turn, principles and maxims which have for their rea- 
son of existence the common good; and he usually 
finds associated with him in the same work minds more 
familiarized than his own with these ideas and opera- 
tions, whose study it will be to supply reasons to his 
understanding, and stimulation to his feeling for the 
general interest. Heis made to feel himself one of 
the public, and whatever is for their benefit to be for 
his benefit. Where this school of public spirit does not 
exist, scarcely any sense is entertained that private 
persons, in no eminent social situation, owe any duties 
to society, except to obey the laws and submit to the 
government. here is no unselfish sentiment of iden- 
tification with the public. Every thought or feeling, 
either of interest or of duty, is absorbed 
in the individual and in the family. The 
man never thinks of any collective in- 
terest, of any objects to be purchased 
jointly with others, but only in compe- ; 
tition with them, and in some measure at their expense, 
A neighbor not being an ally or an associate, since he 
is never engaged in Any common undertaking for joint 
benefit, is therefore only a rival. Thus even private 
morality suffers, while public is actually extinct. 


Morality. 


So conceiving of democracy, we notice here, 
tho briefly, its growth and steady development 
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in the world. The first democracies of the world 
were undoubtedly the city-states of ancient 
Greece, In Sparta the constitution of Lycurgus 
(about 850 B.C.), tho maintaining the ancient 
double monarchy, introduced institutions large- 
ly democratic. The kings became little more 
than presidents of a senate elected by the gen- 
eral assembly of citizens over 60 years of age. 
This assembly (a7éAAa) could accept or reject 

all laws and decide on war and 


peace, etc. Ephors were created 
Greek to watch over the constitution. 
Democracy. The immediate result was to raise 


Sparta into preeminence in Greece 
—a position she never wholly lost 
till she finally fell, last of the Greek States, be- 
fore the powerof Macedon. Yet her democracy 
was little more than a military oligarchy based 
upon birth and age. Athens was more really 
democratic in her best period. After Codrus, 
the last of her kings (1050 B.c.), the Eupatrids 
(nobles) ruled with a council (GovA7) on Mars 
Hill (Areopagus), tho all citizens could meet in 
the agora and express assent or dissent. The 
Eupatrids elected archons, first for life and then 
for to years. B.C, 594 the legislation of Solon 
created constitutional government, admitting all 
citizens toa share in power, but giving the high- 
er orders a preponderating influence. This gave 
way to the dictatorship of the Pisistratide till 
the constitution of Clisthenes (about 509 B.c.) 
introduced a complete democracy, so far as free 
citizens went. All such could vote. Ten stra- 
tegi, elected annually, were the officers. Then 
came Athens’ classic period of the wars with 
Persia and of art and letters. By a law of 478 
B.c. the last property qualification for office was 
swept away. Yet the continual reelecting of a 
favorite statesman gave the republic the con- 
tinuity of brilliant leadership like that of Aris- 
tides, Cimon, and Pericles. Yet within acentury 
dissatisfaction with a Sicilian expedition induced 
the citizens to change their constitution in the 
direction of aristocracy, resulting finally in de- 
feat by the Macedonian kingdom. (For the 
ideals and spirit of Greek democracy, see ATH- 
ENS; PLato ; ARISTOTLE; POLITICAL QCIENCE.) 
Democracy in Rome begins 508 B.c., when the 
patricians expelled Tarquin, the last of the 
kings. Rome was now ruled by 
two pretors or consuls elected by 
the centuries, in which all freemen 
were enrolled. ‘Then came the 
long struggle between the patri- 
cians and plebeians ; the oppressions of the for- 
mer ; the secessions of the latter from the city ; 
the creation of tribunes to defend the rights of 
the people ; the election of the decemvirs ; the 
return to the consulate ; the creation of censors 
and military tribunes ; the growing militarism ; 
the division between the rich and the poor; 
the agrarian laws of the Gracchi ; the triumph 
of the aristocracy ; the creation of the triumyirs ; 
the development of the empire. Yet through 
all these changes ran the ideal of the people as 
sovereign, (See PotiricaL Science.) Lecky 
says (History of European Morals, vol. i., 
chap. ii.) that even under the empire ‘the 
theory of the Roman Empire was that of 
a representative despotism. ‘The various of- 
fices of the republic were not annihilated, 
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but they were gradually concentrated in a 
. ” 
single man. : ’ . 

Democracy among Germanic nations begins 
with the mark or clan where the eorls or earls 
(leading men) elected their chief or voted war 
and peace, while the free ceorls or churls de- 
clared assent by the clash of arms. This early 
democracy, however, gradually disappeared in 
the development of feudalism, save in the rights 
maintained in communities like the Russian 
mir, and, above all, in the Lands gemeinde, the 
Swisscantons. (See ComMuNIsM ; REFERENDUM.) 

The real democracy of the Middle Ages is to 
be found in the rise of the free cities and cen- 
ters of art, trade, and commerce, like Florence, 
Pisa, Venice, and Genoa in the south, and 
Hamburg, Nuremberg, and Frankfort in the 
north. (See Crry.) The southern cities aimed 
at avowed republicanism, perhaps, more than 
the northern, but save for fitful periods, as in 
Florence, were really under dukes and aristocra- 
cies more than the northern cities. In the 
northern free cities one finds the real parent of 
modern democracy. 7 . : 

Modern democracy begins as an idea with the 
Christian teaching of the brotherhood of man, 
the Protestant teaching of the right of private 
judgment, and of the responsibility 
of the individual to God alone. It 
is developed in theory of the social 
compact by Locke, Rousseau, and 
the various French writers of the 
eighteenth century. (For the ideas of this pe- 
riod, see NATURAL RIGHTs.) 

But all history enters intomodern democracy. 
Says De Tocqueville in the Introduction to his 
Democracy in America: 

“We shall scarcely meet witha single great event in 
the lapse of 7oo years which has not turned to the /#ad- 
vantage of equality. ... The gradual development 
of the equality of conditions is therefore a providential 
fact, and it possesses all the characteristics of a divine 
decree; it 1s universal; it is durable; it constantly 
illudes all human interference, and all events as weil 
as all men contribute to it.”’ 

Democracy began, according to De Tocqueville, 
with the Church, when the clergy opened her ranks to 
all classes, and ‘the being who as a serf must have 
vegetated in perpetual bondage took his place as a 
priest in the midst of nobles, and not intrequently 
above the head of kings.”” Next, he says, the need of 
civil laws gave the legal functionary a place by the 
mailed baron, Thirdly, the nobility being exhausted 
by wars and the lower classes enriched by commerce, 
the man of money gained position by the side of the 
man of birth. Next, education, science, and literature 
opened to any one of ability avenues to power. ‘In 
the eleventh century nobility was beyond all price; 
in the thirteenth it might be purchased; it was con- 
ferred for the first timein 1270... . It sometimes hap- 
pened that in order to resist the authority of the crown 
or to diminish the power of their rivals, the nobles 
granted a certain share of political rights to the people, 
or, more frequently, the kings permitted the lower 
orders to enjoy a degree of power, with the intention 
of repressing the aristocracy. ... Some assisted 
democracy by their talents; others by their vices, 
Louis XI. and Louis XIV. reduced every rank beneath 
the throne to the same subjection; Louis XV. de- 
scended himself and all his court unto the dust.” 


Modern 
Times. 


But modern democracy finds its first chief 
actual development in the United States, tho 
descended from English ancestry. Parliament 
was in a sense the continuation or revival of the 
ancient Witenagemote, or meeting of the wise 
men (eorls) of all England. If it did not rule 
England in form, it did rule through the purse. 
The connection between taxation and repre- 
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sentation, the idea that no man could be taxed 
save by his own consent—that and the kindred 
idea embodied in the Great Charter 

won from King John, that no man 

English could be condemned without a trial 
Democracy. by his peers—‘‘ by the country” 
(see Jury), lie at the basis of Eng- 

lish and American ideas of free- 

dom. The overthrow of feudalism, the struggle 
with Charles, the Revolution of 1688, the devel- 
opment of constitutional government, had made 
England to an extent democratic by confiding 
its government to a Parliament elected by a 
limited suffrage to represent the people. The 
American colonies held the same ideal of democ- 
facy, no more and no less. The doctrines of 
natural rights (g.v.) and the social compact to 
some extent found acceptance in America ; but 
this was balanced by the constructive common 
sense of an English race and in the true spirit 
of Burke, the consciousness of national develop- 


ment. ‘‘No men were less revolutionary in 
spirit,’ says Bryce, ‘‘than the 

fathers of the American Revo- 

The lution.”” The spirit of George 
United Washington and John Adams was 
States. opposed to the ideas of Paine, of 


Rousseau, and even of Jefferson. 

Hamilton openly preferred mon- 
archy to democracy, which he feared would 
overthrow morals and property and end in des- 
potism. American democracy was thus a healthy 
natural development almost forced by circum- 
stances on the people, and developed by a race 
jealous for rights. (For the constitutional de- 
velopment of American democracy, see ConsTI- 
TUTION ; CENTRALIZATION. ) 


De Tocqueville, who studied America in 1831, found 
one of its fundamental characteristics and safeguards 
its connection between liberty and religion. ‘‘ The 
safeguard of morality,” he says, “‘is religion, and mo- 
rality is the best security of law and the surest pledge 
of freedom.’”’ Another great tendency which he finds 
in the United States at this period is one to decentral- 

ization. The town meeting is the ideal. 

This results in weak, irregular admin- 

De Tocque- istration, but its political results aread- 
ville’s View mirable in interesting all portions of the 
*landin government. ‘‘The town meet- 

ing is to liberty what primary schools 
aretoscience.’”’ De Tocqueville believed 

very much more in the future of the States than of the 
Union; he believed that would go to pieces when the 
States desired it or differed in policy. How com- 
pletely his view has been disproved is well known, 
but he touched here on the burning question of Amer- 
ican politics for morethan half acentury. The consti- 
tution of the Federal Government, however, he highly 
praises. Its balanced division of powers he considers 
necessary and admirable. The election of the Presi- 
dent by electors he terms a most happy device. He 
deplores, however, the custom of electing representa- 
tives as mere delegates bound by instructions as tend- 
ing to destroy representative government. The prac- 
tice of electing judges he criticizes, and praises the 
independence of the Supreme Court ; tho speaking of 
the power of that court to judge as to the constitution- 
ality and therefore legality of any bill, he says, “A 
more imposing judicial power was never constituted 
by any people.” He fears the power of majorities, and 
says that the main evil of democratic institutions in 
the United States arises ‘‘not from their weakness, but 
from their overpowering strength; he is “not so 
much alarmed at the excessive liberty which reigns 
in that country as at the very inadequate securities 
which exist against tyranny.... If ever the free insti- 
tutions of America are destroyed, that event may be 
attributed to the unlimited authority of the majority, 
which may at some future time urge the minority to 
desperation and oblige them to have recourse to physi- 
cal force.” This danger, however, is mitigated by the 
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absence of centralized power, the wise laws, and es- 
pecially by the morality, religion, and intelligence of 
the people. ‘ Despotism may govern without faith, 
but liberty cannot.” 

With these institutions, De Tocqueville says, ‘the 
Union is as happy and free as a small people and as 
glorious and strong as a great nation,” 

The effects of democracy upon the people of the 
United States, he considers to be to produce medioc- 
racy. They worship equality morethan liberty. Great 
political parties, he says, have disappeared. The coun- 
try contains few germs of revolution ; America has fae- 
tions but not conspiracies, the race of statesmen has 
dwindled. Universal suffrage does not guarantee wise 
choice of officers. Democracies are better in times of 
peace than of war. They develop the activities of the 
individual. De Tocqueville says: ‘This ceaseless 
agitation which democratic government has intro- 
duced into the political world influences all social intér- 
course. Iam not sure that upon the whole this is not 
the greatest advantage of democracy. And I am 
much less inclined to applaud it for what it does than 
for what it Causes to be done.” 


Such was the view of the most careful critic 
of American institutions at the close of the first. 
third of the present century. How accurately 
he judged upon some points, how utterly events. 
have proved him wrong upon others, is appar- 
ent. The Union is stronger to-day than ‘the 
States ; democratic government in the United 
States has not been proven weak in war or fickle- 
in time of peace. Majorities have rarely been 
tyrannical. Ofthe faults which have appeared, 
Mr. Bryce, writing in 1888, says (Amerzcan 
Commonwealth, 1st ed., chap. xcvy.): 


““We have seen that the defects commonly attributed 
to democratic government are not specially character- 
istic of the United States. It remains to inquire what 
are the peculiar blemishes which \the country does. 
show. ... 

“PRirst, a certain commonness of mind and tone, a 
want of dignity and elevation in and about the con- 
duct of public affairs, an insensibility to the nobler 
aspects and finer responsibilities of national life. 

“Secondly, a certain apathy among the luxurious 
classes and fastidious minds, who find themselves of 
no more accounf than the ordinary voter, and are 
disgusted by the superficial vulgarities of public life. 

“Thirdly, a want of knowledge, tact, pad {denen 
in the details of legislation, as well as in administra- 
tion, with an inadequate recognition of the difficulty 
of these kinds of work, and of the worth of special 
experience and skillin dealing with them. Because it 
is incompetent, the multitude will not feel its incom- 
petence, and will not seek or defer to the counsels of 
those who possess the requisite capacity. 

“Pourthly, laxity in the management of public 
business.” 


Mr. Lecky, however, in his still more recent 
Democracy and Liberty (1896), is much more 
severe on the United States. Its success he 
considers largely due to its wise Constitution 
and the very favorable circumstances of its trial. 
Yet he points out no little corruption (see 
articles Concress, PLurocracy), and then adds : 


“There is, however, one thing whichis worse than 
corruption. It is acquiescence in corruption. No fea- 
ture of American life strikes a stranger so powerfully 
as the extraordinary indifference, partly cynicism and 
partly good nature, with which notorious frauds and 
notorious corruption in the sphere of politics are viewed 
by American public opinion,’ Of one other point Mr. 
Lecky says: “It must, I think, be added, 
that modern democracy is not favorable 
to the higher forms of intellectual life. 
Democracy levels down quite as much 
asitlevelsup. The belief in the equality 
of man, the total abstinence of the spirit 
of reverence, the apotheosis of the aver- : 
age judgment, the fever and the haste, the advertising 
and sensational spirit which American life so abun- 
dantly generates, and which the American press so 
vividly reflects, are little favorable to the production 
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di- 
f great works of beauty or of thought, of long me 
tation of sober taste, of serious, uninterrupted study. 
Such works have been produced in America, but in 
small numbers and under adverse conditions. 


So far Mr. Lecky. He seems to consider most 
of these faults the direct natural and all but in- 
evitable result of democratic institutions, tho he 
considers them ‘‘ aggravated” by the unneces- 
sary rule that congressmen must belong to the 
States they represent, and that senators should 
receive large salaries. 

Mr. Lecky, however, does not seem to see 
how far political corruption in America is the 
result, not of democracy, but of commercialism 
and that moneyed aristocracy which De Tocque- 
ville bade Democrats fear 60 years ago. Lecky 
does, indeed, say that the industrialism of Ameri- 
can life is one of its most characteristic fea- 
tures, and that its influence on politics has been 
by no means wholly good ; he does also notice 
the fact that in wealthy America, in 1893 alone, 
30,000 miles of our railways passed into the 
hands of receivers, and says, ‘‘ Whatan amount 
of gigantic and deliberate dishonesty as well as 
unscrupulous gambling does such a state of 
things represent !’’ But he does not seem to 
have a suspicion how far corporations corrupt 
democracy, and not democracy corporations. 
Of this, however, we shall speak later. We pass 
on to notice briefly the result of 
democracy in other lands. 

French democracy was born of 
ideals of natural rights falling on a 
nation perhaps more despotically 
ruled than any in Europe. ‘These ideals, with 
those of altruism, as Mr, Kidd has pointed out 
in his Soc¢zal Evolutzon, made even the aristoc- 
tracy aware that their position was unjust, and 
prevented their effectually opposing the upris- 
ing of the oppressed. ‘The result was an ex- 
plosion. Says De Tocqueville of French democ- 
racy (Introduction to Democracy tn America) : 


Europe. 


“The existence of democracy was seemingly un- 
known when on a sudden it took possession of the su- 
preme power. ,.. The theory was then submitted 
to its caprices; it was worshiped as the idol of 
strength, until, when it was enfeebled by its own ex- 
cesses, the legislator conceived the rash project of an- 
nihilating its power, instead of instructing and correct- 
ing its vices. The consequence of this has been that 
the democratic revolution has been effected only in the 
material parts of society, without that concomitant 
change in laws, ideas, customs, and manners which 
was necessary to render such a revolution beneficial.” 


This view of a French opponent of democracy, 
written 60 years ago, is to a less extent true to- 
day. The French Revolution was one of the 
middle classes rather than of the lowest. The 
mass of the people were not ready for it. 
France, therefore, during the century has vi- 
brated between emperor and commune. Ple- 
biscites have served tyrants. Between 1800 
and 1881 France had 11 revolutions and 19 suc- 
cessive constitutions, and between 1870 and 
1894, 32 ministries. 

Still democracy has steadily grown, and is 
now probably more firmly established in France 
than ever. Her suffrage is all but universal, 
the main restrictions on her democracy being in 
the Senate, and, for Paris, in its lack of self- 
government, (See Parts.) No one is enthusi- 
astic over the French Government. Panama 
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scandals, coquetting with Russia, the steady 
growth of her national debt and of taxation, 1n 
spite of her widely diffused land property and 
her popular loans, have made socialism and, to 
a less extent anarchism, the popular idols in 
France, 

Switzerland is undoubtedly the most demo- 
cratic and one of the most prosperous countries 
in Europe, Her well-known referendum and 
initiative we consider under that head. In 
Switzerland far more than in America the peo- 
ple rule. This is undoubtedly in part because 
of the smallness of her territory and of the fact 
that her commercial and industrial interests have 
not called into existence the great corporations 
which dominate and corrupt American politics ; 
but believers in democracy argue that Switzer- 
land shows that the cure for the ills of democ- 
racy is more democracy. France and America, 
they say, are plutocracies. With the referen- 
dum and the initiative, so that the legislative 
power is with the people, with a president (see 
SWITZERLAND) who is little more than a figure- 
head, with a government largely decentralized 
between cantons and municipalities, with a 
judiciary not allowed to enslave a people by in- 
terpreting a constitution framed in other days 
for other needs, Switzerland is really demo- 
cratic, and tho not aland of extreme wealth, 
she holds high rank in popular learning, indus- 
try, and prosperity for her people. 

Other countries in Europe, tho nominally 
monarchies, are, as in England, Germany, and 
Belgium, almost as democratic in many respects 
as America or France. In the extent of na- 
tional as opposed to municipal suffrage, they 
rank almost with America. (See ELEcTIons.) 
They groan under standing armies, but so does 
republican France. Their legislatures repre- 
sent the classes more than the masses ; but Eng- 
land has 13 labor men in Parliament, Germany 
has 44 socialists in her Reichstag, Italy 15 in her 
Parliament, France from 4o to 55, Belgium 33, 
Holland 10, while in the Congress of the United 
States there are no working men. Where do 
the people most truly rule ? 

Coming now to the arguments for and against 
democracy, Mr, Lecky, its latest critic, says of 
its evil results : 


“Sometimes the voter will be directly bribed or in- 
timidated. He will vote for money or for drink or in 
order to win the favor or avert the displeasure of some 
one who ig more powerful than himself. ... A still 
larger number of votes will be won by persistent ap- 
peals to class cupidities.... If the poorest, most 
numerous, and most ignorant class can be persuaded 
to hate the smaller class, and to vote solely for the 
purpose of iujuring them, the party 
manager will have achieved his end. 

As education advances, news: Unfavorable 


or this purpose, and they are often View. 
almost the only reading of great num- - 
bers of voters. As far as the most igno- 

rant class have opinions of their own, they will be of 
the vaguest and most childlike nature. ,.. Aman 
will vote blue or yellow as his father did before him. 
... A few strong biases of class or creed will often 
display a great vitarity, Large numbers, also, will 
naturally vote on what is called ‘the turn-about sys- 
tem.’ ... A bad harvest or some other disaster over 
which the government can have no more influence 
than over the march of the planets will produce a dis- 
content that will govern dubious votes. . . . Theevil of 
evils in our present politics is that the constituencies 
can no longer be fully trusted, and that their power 
is so nearly absolute, ,.. One of the great divisions 
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of politics in our day is coming to be*whether, at the 
last resort, the world should be governed by its igno- 
rance or by its intelligence.’ Some results of democ- 
racy Lecky considers to be a lowered character of 

arliamentary government over all Europe and Amer- 
ica. All countries give a sigh of relief when legis- 
latures are prorogued. Wealth still rules, but wealth 
of the worst kind. Taxesand debts are increased, one 
class ‘“‘has the power of voting taxes, which another 
class must almost exclusively pay.” Group system 
_ log-rolling are developed, machines govern par- 
ies. 


There is, however, another side to this. 
Even Lecky has to admit that democratic insti- 
tutions have enormously advanced both the 
quantity and the quality of popular education, 
have made enormous strides in caring for the 
public health, have aided factory legislation, 
have been favorable to religious liberty. 


It is true that he carefully shows that popular edu- 
cation does not accomplish all the good sometimes 
claimed, but yet he cannot bring himself to actually 
oppose, and hg has to admit that oppo- 
sition to much education for the toiling 
classes was a Tory doctrine, and that 
under democracy ‘“‘hardly any change 
in our generation has been more marked 
than that which has made education of 
the poor one of the main functions of 
the Government.” ... ‘“*At the same time,” he says, 
“the standard of popular and free, or, in other words, 
State paid education, seems steadily rising.”” Sanitary 
reform he calls “perhaps the noblest legislative 
achievement of our age.” Of religious liberty he says, 
“On the whole, democracies, at least in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, seem to me favorable to religious lib- 
erty.’”’ No forms of liberty are more loved by Eng- 
lish democracies than the liberty of expression, dis- 
cussion, and association. Incidentally he speaks of 
“the higher wages, the better payment of function- 
aries and workmen of every order which has followed 
in the track of a higher standard of life and aspect.” 
He refers to the ‘‘intense and many-sided intellectual 
and moral energy that pervades the country.” He 
thinks there never was a period when more time, 
thought, money, and labor were bestowed on_ the 
alleviation of suffering. He says, “ No feature of our 
century is more remarkable than the skill with which 
by reformatories and industrial and other ‘schools, by 
factory laws, by the diminution of insanitary dwellings, 
and by the better regulation of the drink traffic, modern 

hilanthropy has succeeded in restricting or purify- 
ing the chief sources of national crime.”’... “‘Not 
less conspicuous is the improvement that has taken 

lace in the decorum, civilization and humanity ofthe 

ulk of the poor. . .. [while] the skilled artizans in cur 
great towns within the memory of living men have be- 
come not only the most energetic, but also one of the 
most intelligent and orderly elements in English life.” 
The closing chapter in Mr. Lecky’s book in which he 
shows the almost revolutionary improvements that 
democracy has introduced in respect to women is one 
long argument for democracy. Surely if a critic of 
democracy has to admit all this, we need not regret 
that, as Mr. Lecky says, democracy is for aconsiderable 
time at least ‘“‘an inevitable fact.” 


The main charge Mr. Lecky brings against 
democracy is that it makes the poor tax the rich, 
but most will think that that is an advance on 
the Toryism under which the rich tax the poor. 
Probably, too, it is true that democratic legis- 
latures will be for some time in some ways in- 
ferior to aristocratic legislatures, because they 
admit representatives of classes whom aristo- 
crats have long kept ignorant. But if democ- 
racy educates the people and raises their life, it 
will soon raise the standard of the representa- 
tives of the people. Democracy, as De Tocque- 
ville discovered, is best because of its indirect 
results. ; 

There are, indeed, those in America—and the 
number is at present growing—who ask if de- 
mocracy is not a failure ; they see the voters 
of our cities bought and sold ; they see offices 
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put up at auction, legislation obtained by cor- 
rupt means. They think this due to the igno- 
rance and corruption of the people, and there- 
fore they desire from good motives to restrict 
the ballot. They look with envy to the institu- 
tions of Great Britain and of Germany, where 
they find less political corruption and more effi- 
cient government. This class forgets that politi- 
cal corruption may be due, not to the ignorance 
of those who are bought, but to the 

corrupt power of the educated, who 

buy. They forget that England Cause of 
and Germany have recently made Plutocracy. 
rapid advances in democracy, and 

that as they have advanced in trust 

of the people they have advanced and not retro- 
graded in political and municipal purity. The 


. Treason for their comparative municipal purity 


and our municipal corruption may be, not that 
they are less democratic than we, but because 
with them the Government rules the corpora- 
tions ; with us corporations rule the Government. 
(See City.) ‘This, at least, is a view that needs 
to be remembered. Whatever be the truth, the 
fact cannot be denied that a growing class in 
America desire to restrict the suffrage, to have 
less frequent elections, to take power from the 
common people. One of the ‘‘ reforms’’ pressed 
before the recent Constitutional Convention in 
New York was the restriction of the suffrage. 
In Massachusetts, the effort for less frequent 
elections has been very strong. In many States 
“educational and sometimes property qualifica- 
tions’’ are being mooted. In Ohio, the counsel 
of a great trust recently said, in a United States 
court, that ‘‘too many people vote.’’ It is 
equally clear that this does not represent the 
view of the masses of the country, nor of some 
of the most experienced thinkers. Professor 
Ely (Christ¢an Union, October 9, 1890) quotes 
Mr. Seth Low, when Mayor of Brooklyn, as say- 
ing that univefsal suffrage is not the cause of 
bad city government. Professor Commons, in 
Outlines of Lectures on City Government, 
quotes him as saying: ‘‘In a country where 
wealth has no hereditary sense of obligation to 
its neighbors, it is hard to conceive what would 
be the condition of society if universal suffrage 
did not compel every one having property to- 
consider, to some extent at least, the well-being 
of the whole community.’’ Mr. Albert Shaw, 
who perhaps has studied municipal administra- 
tion more widely than any other writer, in an. 
interview published by the Padl/ Mall Gazette, 
November 27, 1888, makes it the second most. 
important principle of municipal administration. 
to ‘‘ trust the people.’’ 

The masses of this country want not less de- 
mocracy, but more. They want not a limited 
suffrage, but industrial democracy added to po- 
litical democracy. ‘Their problem is not how to 
limit the suffrage, but how to save the political 
liberties of the people. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, in 
an address before the Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in Chicago, De- 
cember, 1893, speaking of present evils in 
America, said : 

‘The pioneers who saw a generation ago the thread 
that would lead us through this labyrinth and into the 
free air have now become a multitude. That thread is 


the thread of democracy, whose principles must and will 
rule wherever men coexist, in industry not less surely 
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than in politics. It is by the people who do the work 
that the hours of labor, the conditions of employment, 
the division of the produce is to be determined. It is by 
them the captains of industry are to be chosen, and 
chosen to be servants, not masters. Itisfor the welfare 
of all that the coordinated labor of all must be directed. 
Industry, like government, exists only by the coopera- 
tion of all, and, like government, it must guarantee 
equal protection to all. This is democracy, and de- 
mocracy isnot true only where men carry letters or 
build forts, but wherever they meet in common efforts. 
“The declaration of independence yesterday meant 
self-government, to-day it means self-employment, 
which is but another kind of self-government. Every 
dollar, every edifice, every product of human toil 
is the creation of the cooperation of all the people. 
But in this cooperation it is the share of the majority 
to have no voice, to do the hardest work and feed on 
the crumbs of life. Notas an exception, but univer- 
sally, laboris doing what it does not want to do, and 
; not getting what it wants or what it 
4 needs, Laborers want to work eight 
Need of In- hours a day; they must wore: ten, sone 
* teen, eighteen. Crying to their employ- 
dustrial De- ers, to Congress te ieeiMlatices to be 
mocracy. rescued, they go down under the mur- 
derous couplers and wheels of the rail- 
roads faster than if they werfe in active 
service in war, marching out of one battle into another. 
They want to send their children to school; they must 
send them tothe factory. They want their wives to 
keep house for them; but they, too, must. throw some 
shuttle or guide some wheel. They must work when 
they are sick ; they must stop work at another’s will. 
... This is an impossible situation. No human so- 
ciety ever held together on suchterms. This is con- 
trary to the most sacred principles of American so- 
-ciety. This is government without consent, and itis 
the corner-stone and roof-tree of American life that 
"we will have none of it. The men who think it can 
continue are our idlest dreamers and most impracti- 
.cable theorists. ... 

“Democracy must be progressive or die. It was by 
‘a divine instinct of right, whether they knew it or not, 
that the hundreds of men who found themselves these 
winter nights in Chicago without a roof went to the 
city hall. Thatis the house of democracy. It stands 
on the foundation principle that the people live and 
work for the people. The city hall means nothing if it 
does not mean that the general welfare, not the ad- 
vantages or privileges of afew, is the object of so- 
ciety. It means more—the general welfare can be 
properly planned only if all havea voice, and the plans 
can be properly carried out only when all join their 
efforts. The city hall represents an institution read 
made for any purpose of the common good for whic 
the common people choose to use it—an institution in 
which they are equal partners, and no thanks to any 
one but themselves. he old democracy is the father 
of this new democracy. The old trade-union is to 
herald this greater union. The people who vote are 
bound on their own recognizance to =o the indepen- 
dence and knowledge to vote right and free. The pub- 
lic schools are a pledge of the public honor that every 
citizen shall be able to buy books and shall have time 
to read and digest. 

“The progressive genius of democracy is at one with 
its progressive necessities. ‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’ said Lincoln. ‘This union cannot 
permanently endure half slave and half free.’ Itis 
equally true that all cannot remain politically free if 
all are not economically free. Political freedom is 
but the first installment of economic freedom.” 


Nor is this the view of those alone who are so- 
cialistically inclined. Mr, George Gunton, who 
opposes socialism, says (Wealth and Progress, 
Pp. 205): 


“Freedom does not consist in the mere absence of 
legal barriers, but in the actual power to goand to do, 
The poor can never be /yee in any true sense of 
the term. Whoever controls a man’s living can de- 
termine his liberty. Freedom means independence, 
which nothing but wealth canimpart. Even intelli- 
gence cannot give independence, except as it can give 
wealth. Poverty and freedom are incompatible with 
each other, 

“Whatever may be, theoretically, the form of gov- 
ernment, the political /eedom—real power and influ- 
ence—of the masses is always proportionate to their 
industrial prosperity and progress. Thus, the political 
influence of the masses is far greater under the present 
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European monarchies than it was under the ancient 
republics. And the political influence of the masses is 
greatest to-day in those countries where the industrial 
conditions—real wages—are the highest. The laboring 
classes pessess more political influence and freedom 
in England under a monarchy with higher wages, than 
they do in France under a republic with lower wages; 
and there is still more real democracy with higher 
wages under arepublic in America than with lower 
wages under a monarchy in England. ... : 

“Tt is not and never was true that liberty enlightens 
the world. On the contrary, our democratic institu- 
tions are the natural consequence of our industrial 
prosperity and superior civilization ; and liberty, like 
morality, instead of enlightening the world, is the 
golden result of the world’s being enlightened by the 
material and social progress of society. Were this 
otherwise, the industrial depressions which afflict the 
Old World would be unknown here. The notorious 
fact is that the frequency and severity of industrial 
depressions are as great under the democracies of 
France and America as under the monarchies of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Belgium.” 


Such is a view of democracy that is growing 
to-day. : 
. Be this, however, as it may, democracy un- 
questionably for weal or for woe has the future. 
Mr. Kidd, in his Soczal Evolution, shows that 
it is the underlying principle of all modern prog- 
ress. Of this progress, he says (p. 164): 


“Tt has consisted essentially in the gradual breaking 
down ofthat military organization of society which had 
previously prevailed in the emancipation and enfran- 
chisement of the great body of the people, hitherto 
universally excluded under that constitution of society 
from all participation on equal terms in therivalry of 
existence. From a remote time down 
unto the period in which we are living, 
we have witnessed a continuous move- 
ment in this direction. The progress 
may not have been always visible to 
the current generation among whom 
the rising waves surge backward and 
forward, but looking back over our history, we mark 
unmistakably the unceasing onward progress of the 
slowly advancing tide. ... And it tends to culminate 
in a condition of society in which there shall be no 
privileged classes” (p. 164). 


Growth of 
Democracy. 


The only question, then, is, accepting democ- 
racy, how to save it from defeat, from corrup- 
tion, from misdirection. For this see various 
views: Direct Representation, through which 
it is claimed all the people can legislate, and 
thus take away from corrupt representatives the 
power to sell legislation ; Proportional Repre- 
sentation, by which it is urged that all parties 
and all views and all interests can be represented 
in legislation, the rights of minorities being spe- 
cially protected ; Industrial Reform, by which 
all being put on the same plane economically 
and being able to earn a living by a moderate, 
amount of honest toil, will not be easily tempt- 
ed to either sell their vote or buy legislation. 
(See also ANARCHISM; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM ; 
Civit Service Rrerorm; Municipat REFORM; 
INDIVIDUALISM ; SINGLE Tax; SocIALisM ; TEM- 
PERANCE.) All these are claimed by various 
schools of thought as necessary to the realiza- 
tion of democracy. 


References: J. C, Bluntschli’s Zhe Theory of the 
State (tr., + ; J. G. Fichte, The Science of Rights (tr., 
1889); Sir H. Maine’s Popular Government (2d ed., 
1886); J. S. Mill’s Representative Government (1885); 
Giuseppe Mazzini’s Thoughts pe Democracy in Bi - 
rope (tr., 1877); James Bryce’s 7he American Common- 
wealth (3d ed., 895) j Albert Stickney’s 4 True Repub- 
lic (1890) ; J. R. Lowell’s Democracy and other Ad- 
dresses (1887); Democracy, a lecture by Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe (2d ed., 1886), 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY, THE.—The 
causes of the rise of the Democratic Party may 
be briefly stated as follows: The Constitution 
of the United States, which went into effect 
March 4, 1789, had been adopted only after a 
hard struggle. It was declared by many that 
the Constitution gave too much power to the 
central government. Men said that liberty 
would perish. It was asserted that freedom 
won from George III. was being slain by her 
own children. The vote to ratify was nearly 
defeated in Massachusetts and New York. It 
took all the skill of Washington, and Franklin, 
and Hamilton to get it ratified. The States 
were jealous of the powers given to the Federal 
Government, and the people were jealous of 
power given to any government. The Consti- 
tution was only adopted because it was believed 
that the powers were so divided between the 
different branches of the Govern- 
ment and each branch so carefully 
tied up with constitutional limita- 
tions that no branch could gain too 
much power. Nevertheless, even 
so, a strong anti-federalist senti- 
ment or party sprung up, holding that the Con- 
stitution should be strictly interpreted and gov- 
ernment only be allowed what the Constitution 
plainly authorized on the strictest interpreta- 
tion. Allother powers, they held, were reserved 
for the people. It was this feeling which led to 
what we know to-day as the Democratic Party, 
but which was first organized under other names. 

It may be said to have become a party as 
early as 1792. The Federalist policy of the ad- 
ministration of Washington only increased the 
anti-Federalist feeling. In particular was the 
financial management of Hamilton and the 
neutrality of this country in the war between 
France and Spain obnoxious to the anti-Feder- 
alists. France to them represented democracy 
and England aristocracy ; the one was loved, 
the other hated. 

An impression got abroad that the Federal- 
ists were anti-republican, and that they actually 
wished for a monarchy. These various ele- 
ments of disagreement with the policy of the 
administration began to coalesce into avowed 
opposition. Jefferson was the leader, and was 
not backward in opposing by letters and 
speeches the administration of Washington. 
The party first took the name of the Republican 
Party, since it claimed that the Federalists were 
anti-republican. The first authoritative use 
of this party name occurs in a letter of Jeffer- 
son to Washington, May 13, 1792. 
From 1793-96, however, the party 
took the name of the Democratic- 
Republican Party in order the better 
to win the allegiance of the French 
or democratic school of thought. Thisisstill the 
official title of the party ; but about 1829, when 
a nationalizing faction had broken off and called 
themselves National Republicans (see Wuic 
Party), the residue adopted the name Democrat, 
by which the party is to-day popularly known. 

The fundamental principle of the party, 
Jefferson said, was ‘‘the cherishment of the 
people.’’ It believed that that was the best 
government which governed least. It advo- 
cated State rights against too extended federal 
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power. It stood for a rigid economy in the 
moneys voted for government expenditure. Its 
leaders believed in or affected great plainness 
of dress and conduct in government officials. It 
stood for the strict construction not only of the 
Federal Constitution, but of all State constitu- 
tion and municipal charters. Back of Congress, 
to an extent above Congress, was the sovereign 
State. Back of the State, and in a sense above 
the State, was the town meeting or the local 
political unit. Back of the town 
meeting were John Smith and 

Henry Jones, and Congress, State, ; Principles, 
or town meeting could only do 

what John Smith and Henry Jones 

had explicitly contracted or voted that they 
might do. On the other hand, the Federalists 
felt that a somewhat liberal interpretation of 
the Constitution and a somewhat extended con- 
ception of the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment was absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
and independence of the country ; that otherwise 
it would be little more than a loose federation 
of petty sovereign and competing republics, like 
those of South America. Particularly did Ham- 
ilton carry this out in his financial policy. This 
immediately raised somewhat of a sectional feel- 
ing. The South was almost wholly agricultural 
and anti-Federalist. The North was commer- 
cial and more federalist. Of the national debt 
Jefferson said the South ‘‘ owed the debt while 
the North owned it.’’ The anti-Federalists, too, 
strongly objected to the administration’s policy 
of a national bank, (See BanKs AND BANKING.) 
The first test of political strength 
came in the elections of 1792, tho 
it was scarcely a real test of 
strength, for Washington, as in 
1789, was easily reelected Presi- 
dent, and what anti-Federalist or 
Democratic opposition there was was scattered 
between various candidates ; but when the third 
Congress was organized in 1793 the Republicans 
(Democrats) were in the majority. In 1796 
there was more of a test contest. ee Adams, 
the Federalist candidate, received 71 electoral 
votes, and was elected, but Jefferson received 68, 
and became Vice-President. The administra- 
tion of Adams helped the Republicans (Demo- 
crats) still more. It was during his administra- 
tion that the famous alien and sedition laws 
were passed, an exercise of power by Congress 
which the new party considered unconstitu- 
tional beyond a doubt. The act was taken by 
the Democrats as a sign that tyranny was rap- 
idly developing. Jefferson considered these 
laws a nullity as ‘absolute and palpable as if 
Congress had ordered us to fall down and wor- 
ship a graven image.”’ The party, led by Jeffer- 
son and Madison, protested in the well-known 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799. Their spirit has been the spirit of the 
party ever since, and gave the clearest expres- 
sion yet of the doctrine of State rights. In the 
next election, 1800, the Republicans 
(Democrats) carried the election, 
and held the power for 24 years. 
Jefferson was elected President, 
and Burr, also Republican (Demo- 
crat), Vice-President. House and Senate were 
also of thesame party. The party also captured 
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most of the States, but was so successful that 
divisions began to result. Radical and con- 
servative Republicans began to appear. Jeffer- 
son’s administration was popular, and not the 
least the Louisiana purchase, tho it was doubt- 
ful if any authority for this could be found in 
the Constitution. In 1804 Jefferson was reelect- 
ed President and George Clinton Vice-Presi- 
dent. The administration now, however, adopt- 
eda policy which raised opposition in its own 
party. It favored building small gunboats for 
coast defense rather than a strong navy for the 
defense of commerce, and claimed that agricul- 
ture was America’s true interest, not commerce. 
This would have defeated the party in 1812 ex- 
cept for the growth of the Western States, and 
Madison, the party condidate, was successful. 
The opposition in the party, however, increased, 
led by Henry Clay and Story (afterward Chief 
Justice), The opposition favored a much more 
national policy, and Madison, tho adverse to it, 
was coerced into following a war policy, and 
the War of 1812 was declared. ‘This made the 
more national policy of the Republican (Demo. 
cratic) Party popular, and the Federalists (7.v.) 
all but disappeared. The triumphant party, 
however, acted very little on its original princi- 
ples. In1816it established a new national bank, 
modeled after Hamilton’s, and im- 
posed a low protective duty. In 
1816 Monroe, of Virginia, was tri- 
umphantly elected. In 1819-20 the 
House passed a still higher tariff, 
which the Senate rejected ; but in 1824 a still 
higher tariff became law. In 1820, in the so- 
called ‘‘era of good feeling,’’ Monroe was re- 
elected almost without opposition. In that year 
Florida was bought and Missouri was admitted 
as a slave State. This led to large conse- 
quences ; henceforth the party, strong in the 
South, lostin the North, and for 4o years the 
party at the North had to excuse the course of 
the South. The party was broken up in 1824, 
and John Quincy Adams was elected, nominally 
of the party, but by old Federal votes. Hewas 
opposed by the bulk of his party, an opposition 
which ended in the election in 1828 of Andrew 
Jackson. Atthis election the people for the first 
time really assumed control of the Government, 
because in all the older States there had been 
various property qualifications to the suffrage. 
The admission of newer States without these 
qualifications had now given the people power. 
Adams and Jackson had both called themselves 
Republicans, Adams leading the ‘‘ administra- 
tion wing’’ and Jackson ‘‘ the opposition wing ;’’ 
but after the election the Adams men called 
themselves more and more the ‘ National’’ 
Party, while the Jackson men called 
themselves Democrats or Republi- 
can-Democrats. Jackson stood for 
no policy save one of opposition to 
Adams, and when in power he first 
used the national appointing power to strength- 
en his party and reward his friends. ‘‘’To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils’? from thenceforward be- 
came a too well-known motto. He also favored 
the theory of the rotation in office. He devel- 
oped a strong strict constructionist policy, and 
a conflict against the national bank. (See 
Banks.) In the matter of internal improve- 
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ments and of a national bank Jackson’s policy 
signally triumphed, but he was not so fortunate 
in the matter of the tariff. In 1832 a protective 
tariff was passed by Congress, which he thought 
his best course to sign. 

At the end of Jackson’s second term Van 
Buren, who had been Secretary of State and 
then Vice-President with Jackson, was elected 
against the Whig candidate in 1836. By this 
time the organization of the Democratic Party 
had been systematized much as we see it to- 
day. Inthe national convention of the party at 
Baltimore, May 5, 1840, what we calla platform 
was put forth for the first time. It declared that 
the Federal Government was one of limited 
powers, opposed expenditure for public improve- 
ments and a charter for a United States bank, 
and favored a tariff for revenue only. No sub- 
stantial change was made in the various plat- 
forms of the party in following years till 1864. 
Owing to depression, ascribed by the Whigs to 
the opposition of the Democrats to commercial 
interests, Van Buren was defeated for a second 
term by Harrison, who was, however, soon suc- 
ceeded by Tyler. The Democrats, 
however, again won with Polk in 
1844. The issue in the campaign 
had been the annexation of Texas ; 
for now the slavery element was 
in control of the Democratic Party and deter- 
mined to gain its ends. The menin power had 
little of the prudent policy of Van Buren and 
the leaders of Jackson’s time. The war with 
Mexico followed. Asa result a large territory 
was added to the country. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, which excluded slavery from this territory, 
was disapproved of by the Southern division of 
the party, and the Northern Democrats had to 
yield. But these dissensions in the party led to 
its defeat in 1848, and Zachary Taylor (Whig) 
was elected. This administration, however, 
gradually saw the Whig Party disappear, the 
Free Soil Party develop, and the Democratic 
Party become a party in the complete control of 
the South. This division of the Whigs led to 
the success of the Democrats in 1852 and the 
election of Franklin Pierce. 

The Southern majorities for Pierce were 
heavy, and the Southern men naturally claimed 
preeminence. Many of these leaders were lack- 
ing in prudence reef altogether too aggressive 
in advocacy of the claims of slavery. These 
new Southerners were such men as Davis, Ste- 
phens, Toombs of Georgia, and R. C. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky. Stephen A. Douglas was. 
almost the only great Democratic leader in the 
North. Hestood for the ‘* popular sovereignty”’ 
doctrine, and in 1854 brought forward his Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill. The Missouri Compromise 
had forbidden slavery north of the parallel of 
36° 30'. The new Territory of Kansas-Nebraska 
lying north of this limit would naturally be free. 
But the Kansas-Nebraska Bill asserted the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by Con- 
gress in regard to slavery in States 
and Territories, and declared the Missouri 
prohibition of slavery in the Mis- Compromise. 
souri Compromise Act to be void, 

The passage of the bill by Congress 
led immediately to the revolt of many Northern 
Democrats, and by the union of these men with 
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the Northern Whigs and with other elements 
the Republican Party was formed. But all the 
Northern Whigs had not yet joined the new 
party, and hence another Presidential victory 
was possible for the Democrats. They put up 
a very moderate man in 1856, Buchanan, and 
he was elected, tho he had nota majority of the 
popular vote, But Buchanan’s administration 
was the last the Democratic Party was to con- 
trol for years to come. There was fighting in 
Kansas between the Free State and the Slave 
State settlers. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill had 
deeply moved the spirit of the North, and the 
Democratic Party was to split on that rock. At 
the convention at Charleston, S. C., April 23, 
1860, the Southern and Northern delegates could 
not agree upon the question of the legality of 
slavery in the Territories. The Douglas Demo- 
crats triumphed, and the Southern men with- 
drew. Douglas was nominated by the original 
convention and Breckenridge by the seceding 
one. Lincoln, however, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected by 180 out of 303 electoral 
votes, and the Civil War was precipitated. 

For many events of the period 1860-95 see 
REPUBLICAN Party. ‘The Democratic Party has 
been for much of this period in opposition. The 

leading Democrats of the North, as 

soon as the war broke out, became 
- War Period. ‘‘ War Democrats,’’ and many of 

them in time Republicans. But 

the party rallied as the war went on 
and began to advocate peace. The suspension 
of the Aabeas corpus act gave rise to a cry 
against Lincoln’s. government. The Demo- 
cratic platform of 1864 denounced the manage- 
ment of the war, and called for efforts for peace. 
McClellan was the candidate chosen, and he 
was badly defeated by Lincoln. The party 
protested in vain against the Reconstruction 
measures. It, however, succeeded in securing 
the acquittal of President Johnson on his im- 
peachment. 

The candidate for the Presidency in 1868, 
Governor Seymour, of New York, was defeat- 
ed. Anaturalreaction from the forcible Recon- 
struction policy was now beginning. A Liberal 
Republican convention, intended to unite Demo- 
erats and Liberal Republicans; was held at Cin- 
cinnati in 1872, and nominated Horace Greeley, 
of New York. The Democratic convention at 
Baltimore ratified the Cincinnati platform, but 
Greeley was not acceptable to many Democrats, 
and received but 66 out of 352 electoral votes. 
In the forty-fourth Congress in 1875 the Demo- 
crats for the first time for years had a large ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, and 
maintained it till 1881. At one time they con- 
trolled the Senate, but the Southern vote was 
divided on many questions, and no great meas- 
ures were passed. The platform of 1876, how- 
ever, demanded a tariff for revenue only, and 
reform in the administration of the government. 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, was the nomi- 
nee, and the result of the voting was in dispute. 
The Republicans had 184 electoral votes, one 
short of the necessary number. But in Florida 
and Louisiana the so-called returning boards re- 
versed the popular vote, and gave the States to 
Hayes, the Republican candidate. Feeling ran 

_so high over this that Congress created an elec- 
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toral commission, composed of five senators, five 
representatives, and five justices of the Supreme 
Court, which counted the votes in 
favor of Hayes, 8 to 7, and he was 


inaugurated. In 1878-79 occurred Tilden 
in the House of Representatives a and 
contest over the appropriation bills. Hayes. 


In 1880 General Winfield S. Han- 

cock, of Pennsylvania, was the can- 

didate of the party for President, and was 
defeated by Garfield. It was not until 1893 
that the Democrats secured control of all 
branches of the Government. Meanwhile, 
in 1884, they had succeeded in electing to the 
Presidency Mr. Cleveland, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, over Blaine. 
The vote wasvery.close. The con- 
test was fought on the tariff issue 
and that of reform, especially civil 
service reform in the administration. Republi- 
can divisions and the desertion from the party’s 
ranks of many who were dissatisfied with Mr. 
Blaine, the Republican candidate, aided the 
Democrats. But the Senate remained Repub- 
lican throughout Cleveland’sadministration, and 
prevented Democratic legislation. In Decem- 
ber, 1887, however, President Cleveland sent a 
message to Congress strongly advocating tariff 
reform in the direction of a tariff for revenue 
only. This made the issue for the coming Presi- 
dential campaign and encouraged the House at 
once to prepare and pass the so-called Mills Bill, 
a measure providing for greatly reduced cus- 
toms duties. The campaign of 1888 was fought 
between Cleveland and Harrison, the Republi- 
can nominee, upon this tariff issue. The Re- 
publicans in their platform had advocated a 
high-protection policy. General Harrison was 
elected and served oneterm, till defeated in the 
election of 1892 by Cleveland, who was for the 
third time a Candidate. The business depres- 
sion which existed caused the President to call 
an extra session of Congress, which, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the silver men, re- 
pealed the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, October 30, 1893. A tariff bill was now 
framed in the House under the charge of William 
L. Wilson, of West Virginia. This so-called 
Wilson Bill made free much raw material and 
reduced the duty greatly on finished products. 
The bill was presented to the House in Decem- 
ber, but it was not till the third of the next July 
that it passed the Senate. It had, however, 
been so greatly amended by the conservative 
element in the Senate in the direction of protec- 
tion that President Cleveland allowed it to be- 
come law without his signature. The depres- 
sion in business still continued, and in conse- 
quence of this and of the tariff legislation the 
Democrats were badly defeated in the elections 
of 1894, and a large Republican majority was 
returned to the House of Representatives. Into 
Mr. Cleveland’s foreign policy in the matter of 
Hawaii and Venezuela it is not pos- 
sible toenter here. In regard to his 
financial policy he may be said to 
have steadfastly opposed the free 
silver men of his party, and to have 
favored a gold monometallism. His 
views are those of the bankers and capitalists 
of his’party rather than of the Free Silver Dem- 
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ocrats who proved themselves at the Chicago 
Convention of 1896 to be in the large majority 
in the party. (See Sitver.) How genuine is the 
commitment of the Democratic Party to the Chi- 
cago platform some question, considering it only 
a matter of wire-pulling, but most consider the 
party to have entered at Chicago upon a new 
epoch, committed to the battle against amoneyed 
aristocracy as never before, and as notably ex- 
pressed in the speeches of its gallant leader, 
Mr. Bryan. Some think that the party will tend 
toward a real tho perhaps an unavowed social- 
ism. Others hold that its fundamental princi- 
ples unalterably commit it to individualism, to 
less government rather than to more, and thus 
opposed to any measures looking toward social- 
ism. It remains to be seen how far it will be 
affected by those popular movements of reform 
which are daily growing more important and 
significant. For the platform of the Democratic 
Party in 1896, see Appendix. 


References: J. H. Patton’s The Democratic Party 
(1884); an article by J. S. Morrill on Platforms of the 
Democratic Party i 1892 (North American Review, 
vol. clv.) ; Lalor’s Cyclopedia, article Democratic-Re- 
publican Party. See also DEMOCRACY. 


DEMONETIZATION. See Money, also 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY. 


DEMOREST, W. JENNINGS, was born 
June ro, 1822, in the city of New York, and re- 
ceived most of his education in the public 
schools. At 20 years of age he commenced his 
business career in the dry goods trade. In 1860 
he entered the editorial: and publishing busi- 
ness, and soon after that began the publication 
of the New York //lustrated News in English 
and German, and also Young America. In 
1864 these were merged into the present Dewzo- 
rest's Family Magazine. Mr. Demorest tray- 
eled extensively and wrote largely on his favorite 
themes of ethics, especially against the evils of 
the liquor traffic. He distributed nearly 50,000,- 
000 pages of tracts on this question. 

Mr. Demorest was active in the great Wash- 
ington movement, and was one of the origina- 
tors of the Sons of Temperance. To test the 
question of the constitutionality of slavery he 
had a suit instituted and well on its way toward 
the Supreme Court when President Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation was issued. He 
was an ardent supporter of* Fremont’s candi- 
dacy, and with Horace Greeley was on the com- 
mittee which urged his second nomination. 
Altho for a long series of years he was associ- 
ated as an equal partner in one of the largest 
printing houses in America, Mr. Demorest was 
interested in many other enterprises, and re- 
ceived numerous medals and diplomas for his 
inventions. He opened the first store on Four- 
teenth Street, New York. 

Actively identified with the Prohibition Party, 
Mr. Demorest, since 1884, was a tireless worker 
for its success. He established the National 
Prohibition Bureau for speakers and the dis- 
tribution of literature, and, true to his early con- 
victions, organized the National Constitutional 
League, through which he was pressing a test 
suit up to the Supreme Court to establish the 
unconstitutionality of license to the liquor traffic, 
when his death occurred, April 9, 1895. He pub- 
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lished a monthly periodical called The Constz- 
tution. He served the party as a candidate for 
Mayor of New York City and for Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. An interesting feature 
of Mr. Demorest’s services for the cause of pro- 
hibition is the medal contest work for the edu- 
cation of the youth and the creation of public 
sentiment in favor of the universal prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 


DENISON, EDWARD, born at Salisbury 
in 1840, was the son of Edward Denison, Bishop 
of Salisbury. Graduated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford ; from 1862-66 he read law, in 
the spring of 1864 traveling through Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa. He became deep- 
ly interested in the condition of the poor, and 
in 1867 took a lodging among the tenements in 
Philpot Street, Mile End Road, East London. 
He resided here eight months, studying the 
conditions of life, building, endowing, and 
teaching in a school. He was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Society for Organizing 
Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity in 
1869, out of which has grown the Charity Or- 
ganization Movement (g.v.). He disbelieved in 
giving doles, and in 1868 went to Paris and 
Edinburgh to study the working of the Poor 
Law. In November of that year he was re- 
turned (a Liberal) to Parliament for Newark, 
but his failing health prevented his continued 
attendance, and after vainly seeking improved 
health in the Channel Islands, he went on a 
voyage to Australia, but died in Melbourne Jan- 
uary 26, 1870, two weeks after his arrival. His 
letters and writings have been published, Lon- 
don, 1870. 


DENMARK AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
Denmark was first an elective monarchy. In 
1660, however, the crown was made peers E 
Her present constitution dates substantially 
from 1849. The executive power is in the hands 
of the king and his ministers, the legislative pow- 
erin the Rigsdag, acting in conjunction with the 
king. The Rigsdag is composed of a Lands- 
thing, with 66 members, 12 nominated for life 
by the Crown, and the others elected by the 
larger taxpayers, and a Folkething of 102 mem- 
bers, elected for three years by universal suf- 
frage. All members are paid $1.50 per day and 
traveling expenses. 

The population of Denmark (1890), 2,185,335 
on an area of 15,289 square miles, gives it 
a density of 143 per square mile. Copen- 
hagen, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 312,859. ‘The established 
religion is Lutheran, and the popu- Statistics, 
lation almost purely Scandinavian. 

Education is widely extended, and 

since 1814 has been compulsory. The public 
schools, maintained by communal rates, are free 
to those whose parents cannot pay. ‘The reve- 
nue for 1894 was 58,075,266 kroner, and the ex- 
penditure, 62,152,474 kroner (a krone = 25 
cents), The national debt was 182,108,483 
kroner, accumulated in part by deficits, in part 
for railways and harbor defenses. In 1893, 999 
English miles of the total 1292 in the empire be- 
longed to the State. The telegraph and post 
are in the hands of the State. The soil of Den- 
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mark is greatly subdivided, largely due to the 
law. The leading crops are oats, barley, rye, 
wheat, potatoes, and hay. For 1893 Denmark’s 
imports were 320,294,907 kroner, and exports, 
235,115,937 kroner, The exports, mainly to 
England, consisted largely of pork, butter, 
eggs, lard, animals, and cereals. December are 
1893, Denmark and her colonies (Iceland, Green- 
land, West Indies) possessed 3675 vessels, of 
which 374 were steamers. 

Agriculture and fishing are the main indus- 
tries. Wages are low, and agriculture on the 
small holdings is very precarious. According 
to the report on Denmark of the (English) Royal 
Commission on Labor, 1894, the average annual 
wages on farms are 224 kroner, with board, 
and 371 kroner without. Weekly wages for 
piece-work in Copenhagen averaged for jour- 

nheymen, 2268 ore and for women 

too8 ore. The maintenance of a 

Industrial single man in Copenhagen is said 

Conditions. to cost 770 kroner, and of a man 

and wife 996 kroner. Hours of 

labor are about 12, with one or two 

for meals. Thereisno legal limitation for adult 

hours ; but since 1873 all factories have been 

supervised, and by various bills hours for chil- 

dren under 14 are limited to 64; under 18, to ro. 

Under to they cannot work at all. The employ- 

ment of children seems on the increase. Employ- 

ees’ liability laws have been much agitated, but 

little has been done. In old age pensions Den- 

mark has gone farther than most countries. 
(See OLD AcE PENSIONS.) 

Trade-unions in Denmark owe their origin to 
the socialist movement of 1871, tho as early as 
1860 Herr C. V. Rimestad started a workman’s 
union for education. This movement was de- 
veloped by Pastor Sonne, of North Jutland, who 
started the first cooperative society in 1866. In 
1874 there were 92 unions in connection with 

this movement, and a paper, the 

Arbetderin. Cooperation, however, 

Labor has had little success. Loan banks 

Movement. have been established, and there 

were in 189,220 cooperative dairies. 

The trade-unions numbered 400, 

with a membership of some 35,000, about 20,000 

of them being in Copenhagen. ‘They are fed- 

erated in one organization. Most of them are 
socialistic. 

Socialism entered Denmark in 1870 in con- 
nection with the International (7.v.), under the 
lead of Louis Pio and Paul Geleff. A paper was 
started, and by 1872 the International counted 
8000 members in Denmark. Strikes were in- 
augurated ; but in 1872 the movement was sup- 

ressed by the police and the leaders impris- 
oned. Socialism did not appear again in strength 
till 1880, when it developed in the German type. 
There are to-day several socialist papers. The 
Soctal Demokraten, of Copenhagen, a daily, 
claims a circulation of 26,000. At the Copen- 
hagen ‘Congress in 1892 there were 104 dele- 
gates, and the party reported to the Zurich So- 
' cialist Congress of 1893 no less than 35,000 pay- 
ing members. Socialist club-houses exist in 
most of the cities. 

References: The best English authority on the so- 


cial movement is the above-quoted Report on Denmark 
of the English Royal Commission on Labor. 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION. See Ciry, 
Sec. III. ; PorpuLarion. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT.—The Constitu- 
tion gives the President authority to ‘‘ require 
the opinion in writing of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices.’’ 

This presupposes that executive departments 
will be established in order that the various and 
multiform duties which pertain to the several 
divisions of the executive work of the national 
Government shall be systematically and effi- | 
ciently attended to. 

The various executive departments have been 
established by law. These are now eight in 
number: 1. The Department of State ; 2. The 
Department of the Treasury ; 3. The Depart- 
ment of War; 4. The Department of the Navy ; 
5. The Department of the Post-Office ; 6. The 
Department of the Interior ; 7. The Department 
of Justice ; 8. The Department of Agriculture. 

The heads of these eight departments consti- 
tute the President’s Cabinet. Their official titles 
are as follows: 1. The Secretary of State ; 2. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ; 3. The Secre- 
tary of War; 4. The Secretary of the Navy ; 
5. The Postmaster-General ; 6. The Secretary 
of the Interior ; 7. The Attorney-General ; 8. 
The Secretary of Agriculture. 

For the efficient management of the business, 
several of these departments are subdivided into 
bureaus. 

All the heads of departments are appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The salaries of these 
officers are $8000 a year each. 

The Department of State.—This was origi- 
nally styled the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
The name was soon changed to the Department 
of State. The Secretary of State is generally 
considered as the highest officer in rank of the 
executive departments under the President. It 
is his duty to keep the seal of the United States, 
and to affix it to all commissions issued by the 
President. He issues all proclamations in the 
name of the President, and furnishes copies of 
papers and records of his office when required. 

He keeps the correspondence with foreign 
powers, and it is his special province, also, to 
preserve the original of all laws, public docu- 
ments, and treaties with foreign powers, It is 
also his duty to conduct the correspondence with 
our ministers and consuls to other countries, 
with foreign ministers accredited to our Govern- 
ment, and to him is confided the general charge 
of our foreign relations. He issues passports to 
our citizens visiting foreign countries, and it is 
his duty to issue warrants for the extradition of 
criminals to be delivered up to foreign govern- 
ments, 

The Department of State has a diplomatic bu- 
reau, consular bureau, and a domestic bureau. 

Public Ministers and Consuls,—All persons 
who are sent abroad to represent our Govern- 
ment are connected with the Department of 
State. 

The different ranks of our ministers are as 
follows : 1, Ambassadors ; 2, Envoys Extraor- 
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dinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary ; 3. Min- 
isters Resident; 4. Chargés d@’ Affaires; 5. 
ecretaries of Legation, 

: The Secretary af Legation is the clerk to the 
toreign embassy. Consuls are not diplomatic 
agents of our Government, but commercial 
agents residing abroad, whose duty it is to 
watch over the interests of our commerce and 
our citizens, in the ports of the different coun- 
tries. It is their duty also to protect the rights 
of our seamen. We have at the present time, 
in foreign ports, 20 or 25 consuls-general and 
commercial agents. 

The Treasury Department.—Of late years 
the importance of this department has greatly 
increased. During the Civil War the Govern- 
ment issued bank bills termed greenbacks, and 
established a system of national banks, which 
have increased materially the number of officers 
and employees in this department. Under the 
Secretary of the Treasury are the following offi- 
cers: 1, The Comptroller ; 2. Auditor ; 3. Treas- 
urer; 4, Register; 5. Assistant Secretary, 

This department has charge of the manage- 
ment of the revenue, superintends its collection, 
and grants warrants for money to be issued from 
the treasury, in pursuance of appropriations 
made by law, and generally performs all need- 
ful services relative to the finances of our coun- 
try. There are various bureaus in the Treas- 
ury Department, as: 1. The Bureau of the First 
Comptroller; 2. The Bureau of the Second 
Comptroller ; 3, The Bureauof the First Audi- 
tor; 4. The Bureau of the Second Auditor ; 5. 
The Bureau of the Third Auditor ; 6. The Bu- 
reauof the Fourth Auditor; 7, The Bureau of 
the Fifth Auditor ; 8. The Bureau of the Sixth 
Auditor ; 9. Treasurer ; 10. Register; 11. Com- 
missioner of Customs; 12. Comptroller of Cur- 
rency ; 13. Commissioner of Internal Revenue ; 
14. Bureau of Statistics; 15. The Mint; 16. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

The Office of the Coast Survey is connected 
with the Treasury Department. ‘This office pre- 
pares charts from actual surveys of the seacoast 
of the United States. 

The surveys of the Great Lakes are under the 
control of the War Department. 

The lighthouses of the United States were 
formerly under the control of the Treasury De- 
partment, but since 1852 this branch has been 
committed to the Lighthouse Board of the 
United States. 

This Board consists of three officers of the 
army, three of the navy, and two civilians noted 
for their scientific attainments, with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury President of the Board ex 
anion, This Board has in charge more than 1000 
lighthouses, besides light vessels, beacons, and 
buoys innumerable. 

Under this department also is the Supervising 
Architect, who has general charge of the plans 
and the construction of all United States build- 
ings, such as custom-houses, court-houses, post- 
offices, ete. 

The War Department,—This department 
has various subdivisions, as follows: 1. The 
Office of the Adjutant-General ; 2, The Office 
of the Quartermaster-General ; 3. The Office of 
the Commissary-General ; 4. The Office of the 
Postmaster-General ; 5. The Office of the Chief 
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of Engineers ; 6. The Ordnance Office ; 7. ihe 
Signal Office; 8. The Bureau of Military Jus- 
ice. 

i Pino several divisions will be understood from 
their titles. The Bureau of Military Justice is in 
charge of an officer with the rank of a Briga- 
dier-General, called a Judge-Advocate-General. 

The War Department has the supervision of 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. ‘This school for the education of officers 
for the army was established by the Government 
in 1802. In 1886 the number of cadets author- 
ized by Congress was 344. 

The Department of the Navy.—By an act of 


Congress, passed in 1862, eight bureaus were 


established in the Navy Department, as fol- 
lows: 1. The Bureau of Yards and Docks ; 2. 
The Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting ; 3. 
The Bureau of Navigation; 4. The Bureau of 
Ordnance; 5. The Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery ; 6. The Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing ; 7. The Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing; 8. The Bureau of Construction and Re- 
airs. 

2 The Government maintains a naval academy, 
which is established at Annapolis, similar to the 
military academy at West Point. 

The Department of the Intertor.—This de- 
partment was not established until 1849. Under 
it are the Patent Office, Pension Office, the 
Land Office, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Science Bureau, and the Bureau of Education. 

The Land Office.—The chief officer of this 
bureau is styled the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Under the Commissioner are 
the following officers : 1. Surveyors-General ; 2. 
Registers of Land Offices ; 3. Receivers of Land 
Offices. 

The Post-Office Department.—Probably this 
is the oldest department under our Government. 
(See Posrat SysTEM.) 

The Department of /Justice.—The office of 
Attorney-General was created by the first Con- 
gress in 1789, but the Department of Justice was 
not established until 1870. This officer, how- 
ever, has always been recognized as a member 
of the Cabinet. Under the Attorney-General 
are: The Solicitor-General, four Assistant At- 
torney-Generals, a Solicitor of Internal Reve- 
nue, a Naval Solicitor, an Examiner of Claims, 
a Solicitor of the Treasury, and an Assistant 
Solicitor. 

All of these officers are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and Senate. Besides these officers, in this 
department are employed many persons as 
clerks, copyists, ete. 

Department of Agriculture.—In February, 
1889, the Bureau of Agriculture, heretofore in 
the Department of the Interior, was by an act 
of Congress made a separate department, the 
chief officer of which is the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who is a member of the Cabinet. 

WILLIAM A. Mowry. 

(See Studies tn Civil Government, from 

which, by permission, this is abridged.) 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN,.—The num- 
ber of children in the United States dependent 
upon the community for support, according to 
Mr. Hart, of the Minnesota State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, as quoted by Professor 
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Warner (American Charities, p. 202), iS 74,000, 
employing 9000 to care for them, at an annual 
expenditure of $9,500,000. To these figures 
_ should be added the 14,846 inmates in juvenile 
reformatories (g.v.), and an expenditure of 
$2,000,000 per year for maintaining these. The 
earliest form of caring for infants deprived of or 
deserted by their parents was probably the 
foundling hospitals started by the Christian 
Church about the seventh century. For an ac- 
count of these, see Founpiine Hosprrats. They 
are still to be found in most large cities, often 
under the conduct of Sisters of Charity. A 
method far more generally approved to-day by 
State boards of charity is boarding the children 
out in good homes willing totakethem. In Mas- 
sachusetts about $10 a month is paid for boarding 
an infant, clothing being furnished by the offi- 
cials, the families being kept under strict super- 
vision by the Board. The effort is being made 
more and more to keep the mother with the 
child. Says Professor Warner (American Chart- 
22é5,, P. 212): 


“Experiments in the cities of Boston and Philadel- 
phia have shown that suitable service places in the coun- 
try can be found to which destitute mothers may go, tak- 
ing their children with them. ‘The demand for this 
class of help usually exceeds the supply,’ and in Phila- 
delphia between 400 and 500 mothers with their children 
are yearly sent to situations in the country. If judi- 
ciously see a majority of these women give satisfac- 
tionto their employers, and are satisfied themselves. It 
is said that they do as well as those who take situations 
without children, and in many instances they are more 
reliable for help in the country. Of course a destitute 
woman with no oneto help her support her child has 
not an easy life before her; but, on the whole, life will 
be happier and healthier in every way if she is aided 
= keeping her child than if she is aided in getting rid 
of it. 

* Children over two years of age live quite persis- 
tently. Therefore, as regards these, we do not need to 
examine so closely the death-rate, for they may be 
very improperly cared for and the death-rate still be 
low. The first question of importance regarding them 
is upon what terms they shall be received and sup- 
ported as dependents. ... or 

‘“* Perhaps the rule of the Children’s Home of Cincin- 
nati, which refuses to receive a child for more than 
two weeks without having the guardianship of the 
child vested in the Home, affords as 
much latitude as ought to be given. It 
is urged that parents are, after all, the 
best guardians of their children, and if 
the time ever comes when they can take 
care of their own it is better that the 
children be returned, But experience 
shows that it has a bad effect on parents as parents to 
get rid of the care of their children for a time, and 
that they spoil the life of a child by selfishly taking it 
home when they think it is old enough to be of service. 
Parents who cannot support their children usually have 
not the capacity required to bring up a child in a 
healthful way and in a healthful environment. Besides 
this, the privilege of temporarily disposing of a child 
is frequently the means of bringing about its perma- 
nent abandonment. As affection wanes in consequence 
of absence, parents that would have found some way 
to support their children rather than glve them up in 
the first instance gradually accustom themselves to 
the idea of ahearoning: their offspring. | ; 

“ A stock instance of the effect of removing children 
from institutions to families, with the result that the 
natural parents will lose sight of and title to them, is 
that of the Union Temporary Home in Philadelphia. 
After 31 years of work, it was decided to close the 
Home and put the children out to board. Out of 70 
children, the parents of all but nine were able to take 

ood care of them themselves, and of the rest three 

ound a way before final arrangements were found. ... 

“Tn 1874 Michigan established a State Public School 
at Coldwater, and provided, first, that children ad- 
judged dependent should be sent there, and subse- 
quently placed in private families as soon oe aaa oP 
second, that after an order is made to commit a chil 
to the State Public School, ‘the parents of said child 
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shall be released from all ey pe duties toward and 
responsibility for such child, and shall thereafter have 
no right over or to the custody, services, or earnings of 
such child, except in cases where the said Board has 
as herein provided for, restored the child to its parents.’ 
The result of this system in Michigan has been that, 
whereas in 1874 she had 600 dependent children sup- 
ported by public authorities, or one dependent child 
for each 2223 inhabitants, she now has 3co, or one in 
each 7256 inhabitants. While the population increased 
60 percent., the number of dependent children de- 
creased soper cent. Not only is this true, but the chil- 
dren that have passed underher care to December 31, 
1892 (3,317), have been well cared for, and, as arule, re- 
stored to the normal population of the State. 

“New York took a different course. In 1875 she 
passed the so-called ‘Children’s Law,’ which forbade 
the keeping of children between the ages ot two and 
16 years in the almshouses, It further provided that a 
dependent child should be committed, if possible, to 
an institution controlled by the same religious faith as 
that of its parents, and that the county should pay the 
child’s board. The legal guardianship of the child was 
not mentioned, and so remained with the parents, if it 
hadany. In addition to this, special acts were subse- 
qeeee passed enabling certain large institutions in 

ew York City to receive children at will, and collect 
from the county two dollars per week for the care of 
each. It only remains to contrast present conditions in 
New York with those in Michigan. On October 31, 1802, 
there were inthe city and county almshouses of ine 
State of New York 963 children, many of these, how- 
ever, being crippled, diseased, or under two years of 
age. Besides this, there were in the private institu- 
tions of the State, but Pbk RA ae chiefly by the cities 
and counties, an army of 24,074 children. In these 
private institutions alone there was one dependent 
childto each 270 persons in the State. If we include 
the almshouse children, the proportion of dependent 
children to the population is one to 260.” 


After the child’s reception, the next important 
problem is the right classification, to separate 
any who are distinctly wanting in vigor of body 
or mind, those who are delinquent or unman- 
ageable, etc. 

Then comes the important question of the 
method of treatment: Concerning this, Profes- 
sor Warner says: 


“Broadly speaking, there are two systems: the first 
is the institutiOn plan, and the second is the plan of 
placing out. 

“ Without the figures of the Eleventh Census at hand, 
it is impossible to tell how large a proportion of the 
dependent children of the country is in institutions ; 
but it is a comparatively large number, To build in- 
stitutions for children has been the common and obvi- 
ous thing to do in providing for them, ‘The institution 
is preferred by parents, because they know where the 
child is, and can usually visit it, and frequently can re- 
tain the right to take it back again when they will. 
Institutions are also in favor with the benevolent, be- 
cause the work done isso manifest. A hundred ormore 
children, prepared for the occasion, make an attractive 
sight to the board of directors or to visitors. ... 

‘On the whole, institutions are preferred by the chil- 
dren themselves, at least after they have been in them 
for some time. They do not feel at home outside of 
the sheltering walls, and shrink from the 
rough contact of ordinary life.... The 
children receive many negative benefits. Institutions, 
They are not cold, nor dirty, nor neg- 
lected, nor hungry, nor abused—that is, 
if the management is good. ‘The grosser forms of pro- 
fanity and vice can be restrained ; their attendance on 
school exercises is entirely regular, as are also their 
hours of sleep and eating. But admitting these advan- 
tages, we have said about all that is favorable to insti- 
tution life for children. The congregating of them to- 
gether, which we found in the case of infants to result 
in high mortality, results in the case of older children 
in a low vitality. nl 

“The fundamental fault is, perhaps, that life ismade 
too easy. A child ought to have more opportunities of 
hurting himself, or getting dirty, or being insubordi- 
nate, than can possibly be accorded to him here. It is 
a pitiful sight to see a hundred children together, and 
none of them makingafuss. The discipline that would 
make a good soldier ruins a child. It is fatal to him to 
march in platoons, to play only at the word of com- 
mand, As a matron in South Australia says, ‘They 
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ildren] never grow up properly if you have a 
Wee hem ce eg eT would never have children of 
two or three years of age there; for if they get into an 
institution they never develop into anything: they 
only grow up into half-idiotic men and women. How- 
ever good a nurse you have, she cannot draw out the 
intelligence of every child, and nurse it as it would be 
nursed in a home.... We have only five now, and 
they are as bright again as when we had Zones Kee 

“A great part of the evils of institution life comes 
from the mingling of individuals, none of whom have 
avery good heredity behind them, and some of whom 
have inherited weak constitutions and bad moral 
tendencies. It is a continual fight on the part of ma- 
trons to repress skin diseases and sore eyes ; and these 
contagious diseases are but typical of the contagious 
vices which are not so obvious, but more to be dreaded. 
That institution life is partly faulty because of the low 
grade of children who are received, and who bring 
about degeneration in each other, is proved by the ex- 
perience of institutions that have introduced an ele- 
ment of artificial selection, which separates the low 
from the more highly organized... . : 

“Over against the institution plan of caring for de- 
endent children is the plan of placing them in private 
amilies, with or without the payment of board. 

There are two tolerably distinct meth- 

ods of procedure in this work. By one, 

Placing-out the children are sent to a great dis- 

Plan tance, and given but little subsequent 

o supervision—that is the so-called ‘ emi- 

gration plan;’ and by the other they are 

placed within easy reach of the agency 

having them in charge, and subsequent supervision is 
systematic and constant. 

“In London a large number of children are sent to 
the colonies. The emigration bureau operated in con- 
nection with Dr. Bernardo’s homes sends about 500 
children per year to Canada; and some of these, no 
doubt, find their way to the United States. The plan 
is to drop the child amid new surroundings, as care- 
fully as is conveniently possible, and then to keep 
only so much track of him as is necessary to show to 
contributors or others that a goodly proportion of 
cases turn out well. The child is simply given one 
more chance to sink orswim.... 

“Placing-out as a speciality has been carried to its 
most satisfactory results by such public institutions as 
the State Board of Lunacy and Charity in Massachu- 
setts, and the State School for Dependent Children at 
Coldwater, Mich., and by such private associations as 
the Children’s Aid Society,of Massachusetts, and the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania. With these 
agencies ‘the setting of the solitary in families’ is a 
business. The following description, taken not literal- 
ly, but in substance, from Mr. Folks’s article on Chi/d- 
ica Work in Pennsylvania,* will give the best idea 
of how this system operates. The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania consists of a central society, 
with county committees in each county of the State, 
or in as many of them as efficient committees can be 
maintained, who have received from the directors of 
the poor or others dependent children, whom they 
place at once in families. Usually they are placed in 
the county where they become dependent; but when 
the children are particularly troublesome, or relatives 
interfere, or the family name is unfavorably known in 
the locality, the main office often removes the child to 
a distant part of the State. A large proportion of the 
children are placed in Pennsylvania, but a consider- 
able number also in adjoining States. The work of 
the main office is conducted under the supervision of 
the managers by a corps of eight salaried officials, 
two of whom are men. One assistant gives her whole 
time to the problem of homeless mothers with young 
children, providing for them service places to which 
they can take their children. Four workers are tray- 
eling almost constantly, investigating families who 
have applied for children, visiting children who have 
been placed out, or taking children to and from their 
homes, Having relied so largely upon the family plan, 
the society has given much attention to the elabora- 
tion of the details of its administration, and has 
thrown around it every possible safeguard. Its in- 
vestigation of a family is systematic and exhaustive, 
and is carefully recorded. The applicant fills out a 
blank containing 26 questions relating to the various 
phases of the family life, as church relations, distance 
from school, size of farm, occupation, number of mem- 
bers of family, with their ages, etc. A study of this 
return usually reveals the real motive of the applica- 


* History of Child-Saving, pp, 146, 147. 
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tion, and gives the data for an opinion as to the 
material fitness of the family. Their moral fitness is 
ascertained by sending a list of questions to six of the 
neighbors, stating that their replies are confidential, 
and that the appeal to them is not known to the appli- 
cant. A personal visit completes the investigation. 
After the child is placed out, his welfare is ascertained 
and protected by from one to five personal and unan- 
nounced visits each year, by a monthly report from 
the teacher of the public schools, and a quarterly re- 
port from the pastor. The society uses neither inden- 
ture nor written agreement, the terms being perfectly 
flexible, and subject to change from year to year to 
suit the circumstances of each individual case. This 
society considers institutions for normal children 
needless, and has even had good success in boarding 
out juvenile delinquents received from the courts. A 
similar work has been done by the Massachusetts 
Children’s Aid Society, which has one or two home- 
like institutions where abnormal children are placed 
until they can be fitted into a proper home.” 


Such, in brief, is Professor Warner’s summary 
of the best thought of the world as to the care 
of dependent children under forms of civilization 
more or less individualistic. An interesting 
topic in connection with this is the treatment of 
children under socialism. Some socialists (con- 
fer Bebel’s Dze /rauz), having argued that under 
socialism .all children should be brought up by 
the community under proper conditions of hy- 
giene and with a thorough and complete educa- 
tion, mental, moral, and physical, it has been 
said that this would so tend to relieve parents 
of responsibility that we should be met with all 
the evils of overpopulation. (See MALTHUSIAN- 
IsM.) To this point Mill says (Polztical Econ- 
omy, Book II., chap. i.) : 

“There would certainly be much ground for this 
apprehension if communism provided no motives to 
restraint equivalent to those which it would take 
away. But communism is precisely the state of things 
in which opinion might be expected to declare itself 
with greatest intensity against this kind of selfish in- 
temperance. Any augmentation of numbers which 
diminished the comfort or increased the 
toil of the mass would then cause (which 
now it does not) immediate and unmis- (Children 
takable inconvenience to every individu- Under 
al in the association; inconvenience Cee 
which could not then be imputed to Socialism. 
the avarice of employers or the unjust 
privileges of the rich. In such altered 
circumstances opinion could not fail to reprobate, and 
if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by penalties 
of some description, this or any other culpable self- 
indulgence at the expense of the community. The 
communistic scheme, instead of being peculiarly open 
to the objection drawn from danger of overpopula- 
tion, has the recommendation of tending in an especial 
degree to the prevention of that evil.” 


The problem, then, being reduced to proper 
proportions, it should be said that no socialists 
would compel parents to bring up their children 
in State institutions. Perfect freedom would be 
granted in this respect, provided it could not be 
proven that parents abused their children or 
failed to give them adequate education. With- 
in these limitations all parents would be perfect- 
ly free to rear their children in their own way. 
Now, under socialism it is believed, by social- 
ists at least, that all parents would be abundant- 
ly able to care for their own offspring. It is, 
therefore, to be expected that most parents 
would under socialism prefer to care for their 
own children, certainly until able to attend 
school, On the other hand, if parents able to 
care for their own should be so unnatural as to 
prefer to relinquish the care, it is doubtful if it 
were wise to leave children with such parents. 
Therefore only those would be reared by the 
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State who would not have favorable homes. 
Nor would there be any necessity for the State 
to rear the children in large institutions. The 
socialist state, like the present, could avail itself 
of all the experience which to-day places de- 
— children in separate homes and pays 
or them there. (See also JuvVENILE REFORMA- 
TORIES ; CHILDREN’s Arp Society ; FouNDLING 
Hospirats ; Siums, etc.) 


References: H. H. Hart’s Economics as Part of the 
Child Problem (1893); J. A. Riis’s Cheldren of the of ee 
(New York, 1892) ; Florence Davenport Hill's Chz/dren 
of the State (London, 1889); Report of the Committee 
on the History of Child-Saving, National Conference 
of Charities (1893). 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE.—For facts as 
to the depression of trade, see CRIsEs ; WAGES; 
Currency. Foradiscussion of various asserted 
causes, see OVERPRODUCTION; FREE TRADE; 
SILVER ; SocraLisM ; SINGLE Tax ; Monopo_ies, 
ete: 


DE TOCQUEVILLE. See TocgvueEvitte. 


“DETROIT PLAN” FOR EMPLOYING 
THE UNEMPLOYED.—This was a plan pro- 
posed and carried out by Mayor Pingree (¢.v.), 
of Detroit, for employing the unemployed in the 
hard times of 1894. 

Mayor Pingree’s proposition was that the idle 
land about the city should be used to furnish 
employment for the idle hands. A call was 
‘issued for offers of vacant lots to be used for 
market-gardening purposes. The response was 
liberal, several thousand acres being offered. 
The committee having charge of the project ac- 
cepted, plowed and harrowed 430 acres (about 
7000 city lots), and staked the land off in lots of 
from one quarter to one half an acre each. 
Three thousand persons applied for the oppor- 
tunity to work, but the committee, from lack of 
funds, was able to provide for only 945 families. 
To these it furnished potatoes, beans, and other 
seeds sufficient for planting their plot, and super- 
vised the work that was done, giving instruction 
to those who knew nothing about gardening. 
The committee’s report upon the success of the 
experiment was extremely favorable. In brief, 
it read as follows : 

“About nine tenths of the pieces were well taken 
care of. The committee estimates that the potato 
crop averaged about 15 bushels per lot, which would 
give 14,175 bushels of potatoes alone. Large quantities 
of beans, turnips, and other vegetables were raised 
and daily consumed, of which there is no record, the 
whole being sufficient to keep the people from want 
and habits of idleness. The estimated value of the 
crops produced was $12,000 to $14,000. The entire cost 
to the committee was about $3600. The committee 
finds that about one third an acre is sufficient land for 
a family to raise enough potatoes to last them through 
the winter and furnish vegetables through the summer. 
The loss by theft was practically nothing. The ex- 
periment has clearly demonstrated that many of the 
destitute are ready and willing to work, and that a 
large number of these people can be supported by util- 
izing vacant land on the outskirts of the city, and that 
the needy are thereby assisted without creating a de- 
moralization in the habits of the people that gratuitous 
aid always entails.” 

The plan has been somewhat copied in other 
cities. (See UNEMPLOYED.) 


DEWEY, DAVIS R., was born in Burling- 
ton, Vt.,in 1858. Heisan A.B., of the Univer- 
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sity of Vermont, graduating in 1879. He taught 
in Vermont and Chicago, 1879-83, and became a 
Fellow in Economics at Johns Hopkins in 1885, 
and Ph.D. in the same university in 1886. He 
then began instruction in economics and statis- 
tics at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Boston, and now holds a professor- 
ship there of those subjects. In 1886 he be- 
came the Seeretary of the American Statis- 
tical Association, and under his direction the 
present series of the publications of that as- 
sociation was begun. In 1894 he was appointed 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Commission to 
Investigate the Subject of the Unemployed, and 
is one of the joint authors of the report pub- 
lished by that commission, (Boston, 1895. Part 
I., Relief Measures, pp. lviii., 200; Part II., 
Wayfarers and Tramps, pp. xxiii., 100; Part 
Li (Publics Works,) ppsxilnn rel) Parte Ives 
Causes, pp. lxiii., 24; Part V., Final Report, 
lxili., 130), He has published short papers in 
the publications of the American Economic As- 
sociation on Street Ratlways, A Study of Sta- 
vestics, and The Causes of Non-employment. 
His main interest is in the subject of statistics, 
as evidenced in the editing of the publications 
of the American Statistical Association, referred 
to above, and in various reviews and articles in 
newspapers connected with that subject. 


DICKENS, CHARLES.—We consider the 
English novelist here from the standpoint of so- 
cialreform. Born at Landport, Hampshire, in 
1812, and entering life as a parliamentary re- 
porter and journalist, he early won that insight 
into life which enabled him to portray alike the 
sufferings and wrongs of the poor and the fol- 
lies and shams of society. His Pzckwick Papers, 
published in 1837, exhibited almost for the first 
time the life and manners of the lower, middle, 
and the working classes of London in this cen- 
tury. Nzcholas Nickleby, his next effort, at- 
tacked the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
the wretched pupils of the cheap schools in 
Yorkshire. Hard Times mocked the commer- 
cialism of the day; all his novels, such as O/d 
Curiosity Shop, Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey 
and Son, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, Great 
Expectations, Oliver Twest, and David Cop- 
perfield—pethaps his greatest work—have 
served the cause-of social reform by picturing, 
tho ever with good nature, and always with an 
eye for the ludicrous, the sufferings and wrongs 
of the poor, the foibles and delusions of society. 
Visiting America twice and writing to the last, 
he died June 9g, 1870. 


DIKE, SAMUEL WARREN, was born in 
Thompson, Conn., on February 13, 1839 ; grad- 
uated at Williams College, where he took high 
rank as a scholar in 1863, and entered the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, then at East Wind- 
sor Hill; but after two years went to Andover, 
where he graduated with the Class of 1866, 
After a year and more of ill health, further 
study, and a few months’ service in Pomfret, 
Conn., he went to West Randolph, Vt., in 1868, 
where he had an active ministry in the Congre- 
gational Church of about 10 years, In 1879 he 
removed to Royalton, where he was pastor near- 
ly four years, and remained until 1887, when he 
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left Vermont and became a resident of Auburn- 
dale, Mass. . 
Mr. Dike devoted himself wholly to the min- 
istry for many years, but was active in the social 
reforms of the town and afterward of the State, 
always carefully discriminating between eccle- 
siastical and civic functions. In 1872 he began 
writing occasional articles for the Vermont 
Chronicle, the State religious newspaper of 
the Congregationalists; and in 1877 wrote a 
series of editorials, taking the ground that 
wealth is to afford the great coming question 
of our country. They attracted considerable 
notice. Mr. Dike had long given much thought 
to the family and its problems, and in that year 
he became interested in the subject of divorce, 
entering into statistical research, and writing 
various articles on the subject. In 1881 he was 
asked to give one of the Monday lectures in Bos- 
ton. Inthis lecture he took the ground that the 
divorce question is but a part of the larger prob- 
lem of the family, and that this, in turn, is inti- 
mately related to the problems of property. 


That year a New England Divorce Reform: 


League was organized, taking later the name of 
National League. Mr. Dike became its corre- 
sponding secretary. His study of Sir Henry S. 
Maine’s works had led him to see the historical 
place of our present problems in the movement 
of the western civilization of the Aryans. This 
kind of treatment of the family naturally led 
into the broader fields of sociology. His more 
important articles have generally been devoted 
to the opening up of original work in some 
part of this broad field, while his official work 
in the League has kept practical measures in 
movement in investigation, education, and legis- 
lation. He has been a leader in securing the 
great report of the Commission of Labor on 
marriage and divorce, and in the establishment 
of State commissions on uniform legislation ; he 
led too in what has been known from his 
series of articles in the Andover Review and 
elsewhere, as the Religious Problem of the Coun- 
ty Town, having proposed and assisted in the 
widely known statistical investigation of Rev. 
Henry Fairbanks, in Vermont; he invented the 
Home Department of the Sunday-school, now 
extending over the country in many churches ; 
he has helped introduce the study of scientific 
sociology in higher educational institutions, 
where he is a frequent lecturer. His sociologi- 
cal notes in the Andover Review, and his orig- 
inal methods of studying social structure and 
the problems of sociology, as well as his papers 
on the family, have attracted the attention of 
eminent scholars in this country and Europe. 
Mr. Dike is a member of the sociological group 
of fifteen whose papers appeared in the Century. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1888 from Williams College. (See Nationa. 
Divorce Rerorm LEAGUE.) 


DIMINISHING RETURN, LAW OF.— 
Says Professor Marshall (Economics of Indus- 
Lee 2M): 


“The requisites of production may be classed as 
land, labor, and capital. We have now to seek for the 
law of fertility of land, the law of the increase of 
Pore dan, and the law of the growth of capital. The 
atter two laws copens on the first, which goes by the 
name of the law of diminishing return. 
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“We may explain the meaning of this name by an 
Hiaeration. e shall presently see that the law does 
not apply to all new countries in which, tho the land is 
fertile, the population is very sparse. But let us sup- 
pose that in a certain district there are 20 agricul- 
tural laborers to the square mile, and that in the sea- 
sons in which they grow wheat they raise 2000 quar- 
ters, which is at the rate of 100 quarters per man. If 
now the population increases so that there are 30 agri- 
cultural laborers to the square mile, there will, of 
course, be an increase in the produce raised, but nota 
proportional increase. Perhaps the produce may now 
be 2600 quarters, so that the amount due to the labor 
of the additional 10 laborers is 600 quarters, which is 
at the rate of 60 quarters per man. ow let there bea 
further increase in the population, till there are 35 
agricultural laborers to the square mile; there will 
again be an increase in the total produce raised, but 
again not a proportional increase. Perhaps the prod- 
uce may now be 28s0 quarters, so that the amount 
due to the labor of the last five laborers is 250 quarters, 
which is at the rate of 50 quarters per man. ‘ 

“That increase in the amount of corn raised which 
is due to the labor of each additional laborer may be 
called the return due to his labor; and we may then 
say, that in this case the greater the number of men 
employed on the land, the less is the return which 
would be due to the labor of an additional man. This 
result illustrates the meaning of the law of diminish- 
ing return. 

“But so far no account has been taken of the fact 
that the cultivation of land requires the farmer’s 
capital as well as the laborer’s toil. ... 

“The previous illustration represented the farmer 
as sending additional laborers into the farm, and then 
noticing the increase of produce due to their labor, or 
the return to their labor. We may now suppose that 
he increases by successive doses (a re used by 
James Mill to denote equal amounts of capital applied 
to land) the capital he applies to the land, and then 
notices the increase due to each successive dose, or, as 
we may say, the return due to each dose.” 


The result, Mr. Marshall goes on to say, will 
be the same, a diminishing return; and he 
therefore thus states the law: ‘‘ An increase in 
the amount of capital (or, to speak more gener- 
ally, in the amount of effort) applied in the cul- 
tivation of land causes in general a less than 
proportionate increase in the produce raised.”’ 

The working of this law, however, may be 
modified by improvement in the art of agricul- 
ture, and by special circumstances of soils, espe- 
cially in new countries. 

Mr. Carey (g.v.) anda school of economists 
agreeing with him, and sometimes called the 
‘“American school,’’ have taken up the second 
point : 


“These economists argue that history shows that 
the best lands are not those which are cultivated first, 
but that the order of settlement of new countries is 
the passage from eee to richer soil. The causes of 
this are various. Mountain districts have sometimes 
been selected on account of the means of defense 
which they offer against enemies; but more often the 
steep and self-draining mountain-sides were chosen 
because the low, rich lands, until they are drained, are 
infested by malarious fevers. 

“Tn fact, if land is very rich, full of luxuriant under- 
growth or marshy, it is not possible to cultivate it at 
all with only a small expenditure of capital and labor. 
But when the growth oF population and the advance 
of civilization give the means of bringing such land 
under the plow, the return which it gives will abun- 
dantly repay the pains that have been spent on it. 
The tasks of draining marshy lands and freeing them 
from malaria, and of making roads and railways, are 
not easily performed when the population is thin and 
scattered. These writers have done good service in in- 
sisting on the fact that up to a certain point the greater 
the numbers in acountry the greater will be the power 
of organizing labor and capital, and the greater, there- 
fore, will be the return from land. It may be conceded 
to them that until this point is reached, land may be 
said to yield an increasing, not a diminishing return; 
and that, perhaps, more than half of the richest land 
in the globe is yet uncultivated. 

“But this fact is not inconsistent with the law of 
diminishing return, which merely asserts that the re- 
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turn to capital applied to land diminishes, provided 
that there is already a dense and rapidly te raneings 
population, and comparatively little improvement in 
the arts of cultivation.” 


Mr. Marshall, in the above-named book, goes 
on to apply the law to other questions, and says: 


“The law of diminishing return is said to a ply to 
mineral as well as to agricultural produce. Ah is 
not strictly true ; at least there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between the two cases. The richness of cul- 
tivated lands is likely to increase; so that if the de- 
mand for roduce were to remain stationary, it could 
be satisfied with continually diminishing effort. But 
every mine is being impoverished by being worked. 
And when the richest mineral strata have all been 
discovered, the difficulty of satisfying the demand 
for mineral produce mustincrease, even if the demand 
should remain stationary. Improvements in the arts 
of mining may retard the operation of this law, but 
cannot entirely preventit.... 

_ “But the sternest application of the law of dimin- 
ishing return isto space. An increased application of 
capital and labor will increase to some extent our 
supply of every other necessary; but it cannot in- 
crease at all the space afforded by one acre of ground, 
nor the sunlight and fresh air that is its natural en- 
dowment. The evils of overcrowding may be lessened 
by better drainage and better means of transport. 
But they still exist, and are a grievous hindrance to 
that growth of numbers and vigor which would other- 
wise be brought about by the increase of wealth and 
knowledge. London and other very large towns at- 
tract great numbers of the healthiest and most vigor- 
ous of the country population. They earn good 
wages ; their children get abundant food and clothing; 
but they seldom have sufficient houseroom, scarcely 
ever any play that is really healthy and joyous, and 
never perfectly fresh air. So they grow up physically 
inferior to their parents; and their children in turn 
are inferior tothem. The third generation of London- 
ers are with but few exceptions weaker and _ less 
healthy than the average of Englishmen; and yet 
their ancestors are the very pick of the race, whose 
offspring would under favorable circumstances have 
done much to raise the average quality of Englishmen. 

“The law of diminishing return tells us that when 
population has reached a certain density, an addi- 
tional amount of labor and capital will not raise a 
proportionately increased supply of food. The opera- 
tion of this law is delayed by the progress of the arts 
of agriculture and manufacture, and by bringing 
fresh land under cultivation. It is possible that when 
the whole world is well cultivated, it may afford sup- 
port for five or even ten times as many people as there 
are acres in the earth’s surface. But a limit to the 
growth of population must be reached at last. 

“The surface of the globe, including sea and land, 
is about 600,000,000,000,000 Square yards. If we suppose 
that each yard allows standing room for four persons, 
this calculation gives room for 2,400,000,000,000,000 per- 
sons. Next, looking at the rate of increase of the 
population of England and Wales, we find that it 
doubled between the years 1801 and 1851. At this rate 
of increase population would in 
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“These facts show that sooner or later the growth 
of population must receive a check; but they do not 
show that it need be checked at present.” (See POPU- 
LATION.) 


DIRECT LEGISLATION is the direct and 
constant control of law-making by the people. 
In small communities it is obtained by the 
whole body of the citizens assembling in mass 
meeting to make the laws to govern themselves. 
This is done in the New England town meeting, 
which in local matters is the supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial power, and w ich has 
been the method of country government in New 
England from its foundation, and from here 
has spread to many other parts.of the United 
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States. It isseenin the ancient Teutonic Zands- 
gemeinde still surviving in several of the Swiss 
mountain cantons. It is seen in almost all 
clubs, societies, and other organizations for vari- 
ous purposes. 

In communities too large for the whole mem- 
bership to assemble together for their own self- 
government, it is obtained by mandatory peti- 
tions and votings in two forms, called the Initia- 
tive and the Referendum. By the Referendum 
a law or bill must be held for a certain stated 
time—say 90 days—before it goes into effect. 
If during this time a certain per cent.—say 5 per 
cent.—of the voters signa petition to have it re- 
ferred to the people, it is held till the next elec- 
tion, when the people vote on it. A majority 
against prevents it from becoming alaw. By 
the Initiative, if a certain per cent.—say 5 per 
cent.—of the voters sign a petition for a law, it 
goes to the law-making body, and there takes 
precedence of all other measures. They must 
vote on it. They can do what they please with 
it—pass, amend, reject, lay on the table. If 
they do not pass it, the Referendum takes effect 
on it, and at the next election the people vote 
onit. If a majority vote in favor of it, it be- 
comes a law enacted by the people. ‘These two 
things can be applied to local as well as to State 
and national law-making bodies. 

The Referendum alone is negative, preven- 
tive ; the Initiative, with the referendary vot- 
ing, is positive, constructive. ‘The Initiative is 
the impulse or creative movement ; the Refer- 
endum is the deciding or will movement. They 
must be joined asmanand wife. Both together 
make direct legislation. 

These two elements, the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, we consider in detail under their respec- 
tive heads (7.v.). Weconsider here the general 
principles that lie under both. These are the 
complete realization of democracy and the puri- 
fication of politics. 

Representation, it is claimed, does not repre- 
sent for at least four reasons : 

“7. Whole classes composing the bulk of the com- 
munity are entirely unrepresented by men of theirown 
class and condition, who are the only ones that can 
fully understand their wants and needs. 

“>, Political parties are not properly represented, 
and other parties not at all. All we have is geograph- 
ical representation, and tho that may have been useful 
a century ago, it is useless now because of changed 
conditions, 

3. From its very nature, representation can only 
rougiily approximate the wishes of the community. 
Only a few great interests can be thus determined ; 
where many issues are before the people it breaks 
down completely. 

“4. Representation fails because of the weakness of 
human nature. The men elected often leave undone 
the things they were pledged to before election, and do 
the things they were not pledged to, and in many 
cases they do it because they have been bought.” 

In the Senate of the Fifty-third Congress 64, 
or over 70 per cent., of the 86 members are 
lawyers, 6 are bankers, ro manufacturers or mer- 
chants, 1 a doctor, 1 a farmer, and 4 are classed 
as miscellaneous. In the House, with 346 mem- 
bers, 245, or over 70 per cent., are lawyers, 14 
bankers, 21 manufacturers or merchants, 5 doc- 
tors, 25 farmers, 8 editors, and 28 miscellaneous. 
According to the census of 1880, out of 17,392,000 
persons with occupations, 64,000 were lawyers, 
or .37 of 1 per cent., and yet they numbered 
over 7o per cent. of the legislators. Over 184 
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per cent. of the people are farm laborers, and 
254 per cent, are farmers and others engaged in 
agricultural work, making, with the laborers, 44 
per cent., and they had 1 senator and 25 mem- 
bers in the House, or about 1 per cent. of the 
legislators. Domestic laborers number 6 per 
cent. and other laborers over 10 per cent. How 
are they represented? Perhaps in the miscel- 
laneous? Nearly 10} per cent. are engaged in 
trade and transportation. Where do they come 
in? The bankers number only 15,000, or .og of 
i per cent., and they have one hundred times 
the representation they are entitled to in the 6 
bankers in the Senate and the 14 in the House. 
While there are doubtless enough railway attor- 
neys in both Houses to amply represent the .38 
of 1 per cent. of railroad officials, where do the 
236,000 railway employees come in? and the 
204,000 draymen? and the 100,000 sailors? and 
the 381,000 clerks? and the 120,000 book-keep- 
ers and salesmen? These number over 7 per 
cent. of the population, Doubtless the 487,000 
traders and the 44,o00 manufacturers, number- 
ing 3 per cent. of the population, are represent- 
ed by the 10 manufacturers and merchants in 
the Senate and the 21 in the House. But how 
about the rest of those engaged in manufactur- 
ing? ‘They are nearly 22 per cent. of our work- 
ing population, 

This is also true of our local legislatures. 
During the decade from 1880-90 the lawyers 
numbered nearly 60 per cent. of the Massachu- 
setts legislatures. Of the 15 cities producing the 
largest values in manufactured products, New- 
atk, N. J., has the largest proportion of wage- 
workers to population. Not one of her 11 repre- 
sentatives in the State legislatures of 1894 or 
1895 is a wage-worker, and many of them are 
lawyers. 

This is true of foreign law-making bodies. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand railroad share- 
holders in England have 22 members 1n Parlia- 
ment, while 380,000 railroad employees have 
none. Eight hundred thousand agricultural 
laborers have 1, and the land-owners have 130 
besides the House of Lords, One hundred and 
forty-eight lawyers are M.P.'s, and they are 
fewer in proportion to the population than in 
this country. Ship-owners have 25 representa- 
tives, and 220,000 seamen have 1. Coal-mine 
owners have 21, and 655,000 miners have 7, 
There are 15 mill-owners in Parliament and not 
one operative. Twenty-four ironmasters and 
not one worker, This is true of all law-making 
bodies. Classes are not represented. 

One evil effect of the predominance of lawyer 
legislators is the vast amount of law turned out. 
Over 13,000 laws were passed in 1890 by the 
various State and the national legislatures. 
New Jersey alone passed 600 of these, and 
many of them were longer than the whole Jus- 
tinian code. ‘The lawyer, because of his train- 
ing, uses a redundancy of words. Many laws 
are so complicated that a large share of the 
time of other lawyers hired by the State and 
called courts is required to explain them. We 
are almost submerged with laws ; we need fewer 
and simpler laws. Many people feel that the 
Sessions of the Legislature are an evil to be 
dreaded and curtailed as much as possible. 
This is shown by the growth of biennial ses- 
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Over half of the State legislatures now 


eee Half of the law- 


meet only once in two years. 
making is thus saved. Wg 

Many of these legislators are noble, patriotic 
men. But the most pure-minded man cannot 
help being biassed by his training, occupation, 
and associates. He will see his needs clearer 
than the needs of those in other walks of life. 
Belonging, as most of them do, to the ‘‘ elevat- 
ed classes,’’ they do not see the needs of the 
workers. A representative body to be of the 
highest usefulness should represent all classes 
of the community, and this has proved under 
our system an impossibility. Under any sys- 
tem it would be at present an impossibility, as 
the lower classes do not yet know how to voice 
their needs and aspirations so as to embody 
them in law. Hence representation does not 
represent, because large classes of the commu- 
nity are entirely unrepresented in the law-mak- 
ing bodies. 

2. Nor are political parties properly represent- 
ed. If each party had been represented in the 
Fifty-third Congress in proportion to the num- 
ber of votes cast for that party there 
would have been 153 Republicans 
instead of 127, 164 Democrats in- Represen- 
stead of 218, 31 Populists instead tation does 
of 9, and 8 Prohibitionists instead not Rep- 
of none. Inthe Fifty-fourth Con-_ resent. 
gress there would be 165 Republi- 
cans instead of 248, 135 Democrats 
instead of 104, 44 Populists instead of 7, and 8 
Prohibitionists instead of none. In the House 
of Assembly of New Jersey for 1894 there should 
be, if actual votes counted, 33 Republicans, 24 
Democrats, 1 Populist, 1 Socialist-Labor, and 1 
Prohibitionist ; but instead there are 54 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats. In the Essex County 
delegation to the Trenton Legislature there 
should be 7 Republicans and 4 Democrats ; but 
instead there are 11 Republicans. Representa- 
tion does not to-day properly represent our po- 
litical parties. 

The introduction of religious and other issues 
into politics shows very plainly that it is impos- 
sible for representation to represent our religious 
parties and others. 

Geographical representation is all our present 
system provides. A century and more ago this 
was a vital point. In one small local commu- 
nity there were few and unimportant class divi- 
sions. That locality was almost homogeneous. 
A man from it could represent it carrying with 
him to the central body its local flavor and get- 
ting its local wants. Other communities differed 
from it, and they had to have a representative of 
theirown. But with the growth of our great sys- 
tems of transportation and intercommunication 
there has come a churning up of our people. 
The local lines have been broken down, they have 
been made more homogeneous as a people. 
But the growth of great fortunes and the so- 
cialization of industries in huge factories has 
built up class divisions instead of the locality 
divisions, and geographical representation is to- 
day almost useless. 

3. Representation does not represent because 
no one man can perfectly represent another. 
No two human beings are perfectly alike. Even 
if the best man is always elected, there are some 
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issues on which he does not represent many of 
those who voted for him. A thinking voter 
casts his vote for either of three reasons or some 
combination of these reasons. First, he thinks 
the platform of the party whose candidate he 
votes for suits him on the whole better than that 
of the other party, but there may be in it one 
or more planks that he is opposed to. Second, 
he.uses the opinions or record of the candidate 
in the same way as under the first he used the 
platform. Third, he votes for the candidate be- 
cause he believes in his honesty of purpose and 
ability. Yet that very honesty of purpose may 
lead the elected candidate to pass some measure 
to which the voter is much opposed. Even 
under the best conditions representation cannot 
perfectly represent. 

But under present conditions the voter often 
has a choice of evils. The party machines, rep- 
resenting only the political wire-pullers, nomi- 
mate ; the ignorant voter is deluded by the 
shouting of party shibboleths ; the enthusiastic 
voter is drawn in by torchlight parades and vio- 
lent harangues ; the corrupt voter is bought to 
do something that will be for his permanent 
disadvantage, and the intelligent voter is dis- 
tracted by the multiplicity of issues and claims. 
Is it a wonder that wrong results? And after 
the election, an issue not made in the campaign, 
tho it may have been foreseen by the wire-pull- 
ers, comes up for the representative to vote on, 
and he decides it, tho unable to know how his 
constituency would have him vote. From its 
very nature representation cannot accurately 
follow the wishes of the people. 

4. Representation does not represent because 
human nature is weak and the law-maker is 
bought either by money or by promise of power 
or place. Every thinking man can easily show 
where men have been definitely pledged to cer- 
tain measures before election, and then have 
either done nothing or just the contrary. Dur- 
ing the eighties the Republican Party was given 
the power to reform and gradually lower the 
tariff on direct pledges embodied in its platform 
and in the speeches of such leaders as Garfield, 
Blaine, Sherman, and others. In 1890 it went 
back on its pledges and passed the McKinley 
law, which raised the rates. The issue was 
clearly made between the two parties; it was 
the main issue, and on it the people gave the 
power to the Democratic Party in the election 
of 1890, and emphasized it by the election of 
1892. No mandate from the people could be 
clearer. Yet the Democratic Party passed a 
law which their leader in the House, Mr. Wil- 
son, said was a perfidy, and which Mr. Cleve- 
land was ashamed to sign. There is no ques- 
tion here of the wisdom or otherwise of protec- 
tion. The will of the people, as clearly ex- 
pressed in the elections, was not carried out. 
The reason it was not carried out in both cases 
was the corruption by corporate interests of the 
representatives of the people. 

Direct legislation, it is claimed, will a rae 
these ills. It will represent all the voters of all 
classes, and it will take away the main condi- 
tions of a corrupt legislature, because the legis- 
lators can then not make or unmake laws. 

This is the system used in all deliberative 

* bodies; A man rises and says, ‘‘I move so 
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and so,’’ and after discussion, the body votes on 
it, the majority deciding. Under the Initiative, 5 
per cent. of the voters rise and say, 

‘““We move so and so,’’ and after 

discussion led by their representa- Advantages, 

tives, all vote on it. Often a soci- 

ety refers a matter to a committee 

to examine and report, and after the committee 
has reported the body takes action approving or 
rejecting the report. This is the Referendum. 

This is the principle by which all the funda- 
mental laws and principles of our government 
are fixed. The people vote on all constitutions 
and amendments to constitutions. They are 
the final authority on the fundamental law of 
the land. If they are capable of fixing the great 
principles of government, they ought to be capa- 
ble of deciding on the by-laws if they wish. 
The principle of direct legislation is entwined 
with the very foundation and framework of our 
whole system. Why should it not be extended 
to the minor details? The people have tried to 
do this by lengthening their constitutions and 
curtailing the powers of their law-making bodies. 
The Constitution of New Hampshire in 1776 
had 600 words; the last Constitution of Mis- 
souri, passed in 1885, has 26,000 words, or 43 
times as many as that of New Hampshire. This 
is a clumsy and inefficient way of getting at di- 
rect legislation for a few things. It is hobbling 
the feet of a horse to prevent his running away 
when it would be better to use the pair of reins 
of the Referendum and the Initiative. Often 
when the people want something badly they 
find they cannot get it because they have tied 
the feet of their horse. 

The advantages are too many to even name 
fully here. It will remove corruption, because 
the legislator cannot be sure of delivering the 
goods. It will make the political discussion on 
measures and not on men, as at present, thus 
removing much of the mud-slinging so preva- 
lent to-day. It will make it possible to intro- 
duce reforms just as fast as the people really 
wish. To-day in many cities the majority of 
citizens desire the municipalization of the natu- 
ral monopolies (g.v.). The reforms cannot be 
carried, because the corporations, directly or 
indirectly, bribe the legislators to leave them in 
possession of franchises which bring them vast 
returns, and for which they give little or nothing, 
save just enough to buy the legislature. From 
legislatures as to-day constituted little or no 
reform can be expected. Direct legislation, it 
is claimed, is thus the key to all reforms to be 
gained by legislation. i 

Direct legislation has had a long and wide- 
spread trial, and has everywhere worked well. 
It is the principle of the old New England town 
meeting. It has existed in certain 
cantons of Switzerland from time 
immemorial. It exists to-day in Experience, 
Switzerland in modern form, and 
gives complete satisfaction. It has : 
been used and is being more and more used in 
all our States for the adoption or rejection of 
constitutional revisions and amendments. Itis 
adopted by the most advanced national labor 
unions, and for years was the only political or 
legislative demand of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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For this history, however, and for exact meth- 
ods for its adoption, see REFERENDUM ; INiTIA- 
TIVE. ; 

Direct legislation appeals especially to Dem- 
ocratic Socialists. As socialism means brother- 
hood in economic and industrial life, so direct 
legislation is the logical fulfilment 
of and the final step in democracy, 
which means brotherhood and 
equality in political life. Socialism 
is democracy carried into economic 
life. Socialism cannot be carried out or even 
successfully attempted without the complete 
realization of democracy through direct legisla- 
tion. Ifit is attempted without complete self- 
government in politics, it will result in a loss of 
independence and a new slavery more severe, 
more insidious, and more difficult to throw off, 
because the governing class will then, through 
corruption and through direct control, own the 
government, which owns all the means of pro- 
duction. The reformer will then have no ful- 
crum to put his lever on. 

With direct legislation, the people will be ed- 
ucated in self-government ; no industry will be 
taken over by any government, local, State, or 
national, till the people directly interested are 
persuaded that itis for their own interest to do 
it, and it will be taken over as soon as they are 
persuaded of this, and taken over without seri- 
ous opposition as soon as the will of the people 
is known, because opposition will be useless. 

Direct legislation in its adoption and fullest 
realization may thus be considered the final 
step in democracy and the first step toward a 
rational socialism. Yet it can be advocated on 
grounds entirely distinct from socialism, and 
many converts made among those who think 
they are directly opposed to socialism. So many 
reformers feel that it is the part of wisdom to 
concentrate attention on this first step. And 
the rapid yet sturdy growth of the movement in 
the United States is encouraging to its advo- 
cates. 

There have been three attempts to form na- 
tional direct legislation societies, but little has 
come of them. The movement has mainly 
worked through other organizations. One or- 
ganization was commenced in 1892, with J. W. 
Sullivan as provisional president. At the con- 
ference of reform forces held in St. Louis, Mo., 
in December, 1893, a second organization was 
started, with Rev. James H. Lathrop, of Ober- 
lin, Kan., as its provisional president. He has 
done and is doing a good deal of work in writ- 
ing letters, but organization has not developed. 
The third was started at Vineland, N. J., in Au- 
gust, 1895, and is called the National Direct 
Legislation Reform Society, W. A. Daggett, 
President ; Rev. Adolph Roeder, Secretary ; 
but it has never done more than a local work. 
Local societies have been much more active. 
Nevertheless, the main movement has been 
through the spread of its principles in other or- 
ganizations. 


Socialism, 


ELTWEED Pomeroy, 
Editor Direct Legislation Record. 
The principal objections raised to direct legis- 
lation are, first, that the real value of bills de- 
pends on their details, and that since these must 
be left to the legislators in any case, direct rep- 
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resentation will only give the people the form 
of power. Yet since nominally the people will 
have the power, corrupt legislators can so word 
bills as to appear to serve the public weal, tho 
really serving some private interest, and yet 
throw all the responsibility on the people. 
Again, it is claimed that people prefer to vote 
for men in whom they have confidence rather 
than for measures. In Switzerland, 20 refer- 
enda, from 1879-91, drew on the average only 
58.5 per cent. of the votes. ‘‘ The result of the 
small vote is that laws duly considered by the 
national legislature and passed by considerable 
majorities are often reversed by a minority of 
the voters.’’ The recent vote on “‘ right to em- 
ployment” was rejected 4 to 1. In Ohio an 
amendment to tax franchises of corporations 
was lost three times because the constitutional 
75 per cent. failed to vote. : 

It is claimed, also, that direct legislation will 
set the voters discussing some small details, 
while general principles will be neglected, and 
the result will be retrogressive rather than pro- 
gressive. It isclaimed by some that democracy 
(g.v.) is itself retrogressive. As to the claim 
that direct legislation will make it possible to 
get other reforms through unwilling legislatures, 
it is said that any legislature unwilling to pass 
real reforms would defeat direct legislation quite 
as much. 

These objections, however, are not so much 
objections to direct legislation itself as reasons 
for not expecting too much. Especially in city 
governments every petty ordinance and bill can- 
not be referred to the people. If too many bills 
are so referred the people cannot give time to 
acting on each with intelligence. Representa- 
tives, therefore, must be trusted to pass some 
bills and draft all bills, and therefore must be 
carefully done and made responsible. The peo- 
ple, however, could and should vote on simple, 
large, well-defined measures, and todo so would 
in itself educate them for further power. 

References: J. W. Sullivan’s Direct Legislation 
(1893); Nathan Cree's Direct Legislation (1892); The 
Direct Legislation Record (published quarterly at 
Newark, N. J., for the Direct Legislation League of 
New Jersey). For an unfavorable view, see an article 
by A. B. Hart on the Referendum in Switzerland, in 


The Nation for September 13, 1894. See also REFER- 
ENDUM; INITIATIVE. 


DIRECT TAXES. See Taxation. 


DISPENSARY LIQUOR SYSTEM. See 
SouTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM, 


DISTRIBUTION, in political cigs is 
that large and important part of the subject 
which studies the division of products among 
the independent individuals, or classes of indi- 
viduals, who compose the society. As the ele- 
ments that contribute to production are usually 
classed as labor, capital, and natural objects or 
agencies, the fundamental formula of distribu- 
tion is usually expressed thus : 

Produce = Rent + Interest + Wages, where, 

Produce = the increase made in material wealth, the 
net produce that remains after any auxiliary capital 
that may have been consumed is replaced ; 

Rent =the total amount received annually for the 
use of natural objects and agencies ; 

Interest = the total amount received annually for the 
use of capital ; 

Wages = the total amount received annually in re- 
muneration tor labor of whatever kind, 
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In the above equation we include under “wages” 
the remuneration of employers for the work of or- 
ganizing, and supervising the labor of others; we in- 
clude under “ interest” what is usually called rent, 
so far as it is paid foranything that has been produced 
by labor; and we limit the word “rent” a together 
to payments made for the use of land and other gifts 
of nature. 


_ Itis greatly to be regretted that in this, and other 
instances, we are compelled to use words in other than 
their ordinary meaning ; but where ordinary parlance 
confuses things fundamentally different, such as the 
“rent” of a house, and the “rent” of land, things 
which depend on altogether different laws, our only 
alternative would be to invent new terms, the signifi- 
ees of which it would be still more difficult to under- 
Stand. 

The difficulty is perhaps most serious in the case of 
the word “wages.” If the word “profits” could be 
taken to express the earnings of employers for the 
labor which they undergo, our equation might be put 
into the form Produce = Rent + Interest + Profits + 
Wages. For some purposes this would be the most 
convenient form of the equation. But the word 
“profits” is almost invariably used to include interest 
on capital, as well as remuneration for employer's 
labor, and if so used, the second form of the equation 
would count twice over one portion of interest. The 
balance of advantage seems therefore in favor of the 
earlier form of the equation. 

In reference to distribution in general two 
questions may be, and in economic science have 
been, more or less carefully asked : What is the 
share, and what in equity should be the share 
of these various elements? As each question, 
however, in regard to each element demands in 
itself a long discussion, each is entitled to a 
separate article, and will be considered under 
the respective subjects of Rent, Interest, 
Profit, Wages. Thus far in political economy 
the question mainly asked as to distribution has 
been : What share, as a matter of fact, can rent, 
interest, and wages’ get, where each element 
is competing to get all it can? This was to 
Adam Smith and his followers the main ques- 
tion, because, experiencing the evils of the un- 
wise State interference of the day, they believed 
that the best state of affairs for the public was 
where there was no interference, but where every 
one was left free to secure whatever share in the 
distribution he could. Believing also that every 
one was best able to look out for his own inter- 
ests, they held that it was for the general good 
for each one to do this. They asked what share 
under this condition each one could get, believ- 
ing that in the long run this was also the right 
share for him to get. More recently and mainly 
beginning with Mill, men have asked more and 
more the ethical question, what share each 
should get. It has been seen that under the 
free play of private interests, persons monopoliz- 
ing the ownership of natural agencies and op- 
portunities, or abundant capital, were able to 
get a vastly larger share than those who had 
only their labor to dispose of. Men must live, 
and when they have only their labor to dispose 
of they must sell it day by day, as a rule, in or- 
der to earn a living. Those who have large 
capital or ownership of large natural opportuni- 
ties to fall back upon, are, on the other hand, 
not compelled to sell until they can get good 

ices. Natural opportunities, again, cannot be 
indefinitely supplied, and can be and have be- 
come largely monopolized ; whereas, under the 
process of life, the supply of labor is much more 
abundant, and therefore the limited supply of 
natural opportunities enables rent to rise, while 
the large supply of labor tends to make wages 
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fall; or, if other causes raise wages, to prevent 
wages from rising in proportion to rent. For 
these and other causes it is claimed by socialists 
and others that the free play of private interest 
between rich capitalists and landlords and poor 
laborers is not fair play, and not truly free play 
(since the capitalist and landlord are compara- 
tively free, but the laborer is often the slave of 
his circumstances). Hence the question is ris- 
ing more and more as to what should be the 
basis of division, and many proposals have been 
made. It is proposed that laborers combine to 
get a larger share, Hence we have Trade- 
Unions, Knights of Labor, etc. It is proposed 
that capitalists and landlords give a larger pro- 
portion of the produce to the laborers than they 
are able to secure by mere private struggle. 
Hence we have proposals for profit-sharing 
and various charities. Itis proposed that labor- 
ers combine to be their own capitalists and land- 
lords ; hence we have all sorts of cooperative 
and communistic experiments. It is asserted 
that the wealthy classes have so much power in 
their hands that private cooperation cannot suc- 
ceed in competing against them, and hence it is. 
proposed that all the people, through govern- 
ment (municipal, State, and national), secure all 
the means of production (capital and land, so far 
at least as land is used for production), and oper- 
ate them collectively for the equitable good of 
all; the people thus being their own employ- 
ers, capitalists, and landlords. Hence we have 
Municipalism, Nationalism, Socialism. It is 
claimed that capitalists and landlords have been 
able to secure, and are to-day able to maintain 
their large share in distribution, only through 
the favoritism of the government, Hence we 
have proposals for free trade, the single tax, or 
the freeing of competition after land has been 
removed from private appropriation, the extreme 
proposals of the very great minimizing of the 
State in individualism, or the abolition of gov- 
ernment in anarchism. It will be thus seen 
how the large proportion of the social reforms 
proposed to-day are reforms either in distribu- 
tion or proposed with the view of affecting dis- 
tribution. Hencea large proportion of this vol- 
ume may be said to be concerned with distribu- 
tion, and for the various:proposals the reader 
must look under the names given above. 

It should be added that a few men, and some of 
them of great ability and even brilliancy, like Ed- 
ward Atkinson, steadily refuse to recognize dis- 
tribution as being amore important question 
to-day than formerly, They assert and under- 
take to prove that if labor to-day does not re- 
ceive as large ashare in distribution asit should, 
it is receiving at least a continually increasing 
share, and that the present so-called Labor Ques- 
tion is but the laborer striving for a still larger 
share because he has been lifted up to a plane 
of education and of conscious wants which he 
has never occupied till now. Hence they argue 
that all we have to do is to keep on in the opera- 
tion of allowing the freest play to private inter- 
ests, only aiming continually more and more 
at education in the broadest and deepest sense, 
and at increase and saving in production ; so 
that there will be more to distribute, ‘This 
position will be discussed under the articles 
Waces and Sociatism. Whether this position 
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be right or not, however, the large majority 
of economists and workers for social reform 
believe that it is not the case, and that the 
problem of just distribution does press to-day 
as never before; their books, therefore, are 
filled with discussions of the various proposals 
to secure a juster distribution. It has been said 
that, comparatively speaking, economic thought 
has solved the problem of the production of 
wealth, and the question now is mainly how to 
distribute it. It should be added, however, 
that a growing number of socialists argue that 
our present distribution is unjust because grow- 
ing out of methods of production radically un- 
just, and that, therefore, the need is for a thor- 
ough change in industrial methods, both as to 
production and distribution, and beginning with 
the former. (See SociaLisM; WEALTH ; WAGES, 
(tey)) 


References: J. R. Common’s Distribution of Wealth 
(1893) ; J. A. Hobson’s The Evolution of Capitalism. 


DISTRIBUTIVE COOPERATION. See 
CooPERATIVE DIsTRIBUTION, 


DIVISION OF LABOR.—When a number 
of workmen are engaged in any work, we find 
that each man usually takes one part of the work 
and leaves other parts of the work to his mates. 
People by degrees arrange themselves into dif- 
ferent trades, so that the whole work done in 
any place is divided into many employments or 
crafts. This is termed division of labor, and is 
found in all civilized countries, and more or less 
in all states of society, which are not merely 
barbarous. 

Such a condition of affairs naturally has both 
great advantages and disadvantages. Adam 
Smith’s classic statement of the advantages of 
division of labor has been added to, but hardly 
surpassed. He found them mainly three : 

1. Increase of dexterity in every particular 
workman. 

2. Saving of the time which is commonly lost 
in passing from one kind of work to another. 

3. The invention of a great number of ma- 
chines, which facilitate and abridge labor, and 
enable one man to do the work of many. 

There can be no doubt as to the increase or 
dexterity which arises from practice. Any one 
who has tried to imitate a juggler, or to play 

the piano, without having learned 

to do it, knows how absurdly he 
Advantages, fails. Adam Smith states that if a 

blacksmith had to make nails with- 

out having been accustomed to the 
work, he would not make above 200 or 300 bad 
nails ina day. With practice he might learn to 
make 800 or 1000 nails in a day ; but boys who 
are brought up to the nailer’s trade can turn 
out 2300 nails of the same kind in the same 
time. 

Secondly, division of labor saves time. Be- 
fore one can make anything he must get the 
right tools and materials ; when he has finished 
one box he is ready to make another with less 
trouble than the first ; but if he must go off and 
do something quite different, such as to menda 
pair of shoes or write a letter, a different set of 
implements has to be got ready. A man, as 
Adam Smith says, saunters a little in turning 
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his hand from one kind of employment to an- 
other. 

In the third place, Smith asserted that the 
division of labor leads to the invention of ma- 
chines which abridge labor, because men, he 
thought, were much more likely to discover easy 
methods of attaining an object when their whole 
attention is directed to that object. Workmen 
invent modes of lessening their labor, and im- 
portant inventions have been made in this way. 
Division of labor also leads to invention, because 
it enables ingenious men to make invention their 
profession. The greatest inventors, such as 
James Watt, Fulton, Roberts, Nasmythe, Howe, 
Fairbairn, the Stephensons, Wheatstone, Besse- 
mer, have cultivated an original genius by care- 
ful study and long practice in mechanical con- 
struction. The division of labor also greatly 
assists invention, because it enables each factory 
to adopt particular kinds of machinery. The 
division of labor is continually becoming more 
and more minute, and it is not uncommon to 
find that the whole supply of some commodi 
is furnished from a single manufactory, whic 
can then afford to have aset of machines in- 
vented on purpose to produce this one com- 
modity. 

The economy of inventions is best attained 
when it is the business of a certain set of people 
to study every new invention which bears on 
their particular trade; for each new leading 
idea with regard both to processes and machin- 
ery has many practical applications. Knowledge 
is acquired in working out one invention that is 
likely to be of use in seeking for others. If, 
however, the work of thinking is confined to a 
few, division of Jabor is carried too far. 

There are other advantages. A deal of labor 
is often saved by arranging work so that a 
laborer may serve many persons as easily as 
one. If a messenger is going to carry a letter 
to the post-office, he can as readily carry a score. 
Instead of twenty people each carrying their 
own letters, one messenger can do the whole work 
without more trouble. This explains why the 
post-office is able to forward a letter from any 

art of the country to the other for two cents. 
Multiplying of copies is another great gain made 
possible by division of labor. 

When the proper tools and models for making 
a thing are once provided, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to go on multiplying copies with little fur- 
ther trouble. To cut the dies for striking a 
medal or coin is a very slow and costly work ; 
but when once good dies are finished, it is easy 
to strike a great many coins with them, and the 
cost of the striking is very small. The printing 
press, however, is the best case of multiplication 
of copies. 

Almost all the common things we use now, 
such as ordinary chairs and tables, cups and 
saucers, teapots, spoons, and forks, etc., are 
made by machinery, and are copies of an orig- 
inal pattern. 

A further advantage of the division of labor is 
that, when there are many different trades, 
every person can choose that trade for which he 
is best suited. Each man will generally work 
at the trade in which he can get the best wages, 
and it is an evident loss of skill if the artisan 
should break stones or sweep the streets. Now, 
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the greater the division of labor and the more 
extensive factories become, the better chance 
there is for finding an employment just suited 
to each person’s powers ; clever workmen do 
the work which no one else can do; they have 
unskilled laborers to help them in things which 
require no skill ; foremen plan out the work and 
allot it to the artisans ; clerks, who are quick at 
accounts, keep the books, and pay and receive 
money ; the manager of the factory is an in- 


" genious experienced man, who can give his 


whole attention to directing the work, to mak- 
ing good bargains, or to inventing improvements 
in the business. Every one is thus occupied in 
the way in which his labor will be most produc- 
tive and useful to other people, and at the same 
time most profitable to himself. 

Lastly, the division of labor allows of local 
adaptation—thatis, it allows every kind of work 
to be done in the place most suitable for it. 
Each kind of labor should be carried on where 
it is most productive ; but this cannot be done 
unless there be division of labor; so that while 
the French grow wine, weave silk, or make artz- 
cles de Paris, they buy the cottons of Manches- 
ter or the coals of Newcastle. When trade is free 
and the division of labor is perfect, each town 
or district learns to make some commodity bet- 
ter than other places. In England watches are 
made in Clerkenwell; steel pens in Birming- 
ham ; needles at Redditch ; cutlery at Sheffield ; 
pottery at Stoke ; ribbons at Coventry ; glass at 
St. Helen’s ; straw bonnets at Luton, etc. 

The localization of industry promotes the edu- 
cation of skill and taste and the diffusion of 
technical knowledge. 

Where large masses of people are working at 
the same kind of trade, they educate one an- 
other. Theskill and the taste required for their 
work are in the air, and children breathe them 
as they growup. This is seen particularly in 
such manufactures as those of glass and pottery. 

Again, each man profits by the ideas of his 
neighbors ; he is stimulated by contact with 

those who are interested in his own 
pursuit to make new experiments ; 

Division of and each successful invention, 

Industries. whether it be a new machine, a 

new process, or a new way of or- 

ganizing the business, is likely 
when once started to spread and to be improved 
upon. 

i a district in which an industry is localized 
a skilled workman is sure of finding work to 
suit him; a master can easily fill a vacancy 
among his foremen ; and generally the economy 
of skill can be carried further than in an isolated 
factory, however large. Thus both large and 
small factories are benefited by the localization 
of industry and by the assistance of subsidiary 
trades. But these benefits are most important 
to the small factories, and free them from many 
of the disadvantages under which they would 
otherwise labor in competition with large facto- 
ries. 

Still a large factory has many special advan- 
tages. J F 

Firstly, greater economies can be attained by 
a large than by a small factory in such matters 
as the arrangement of buildings, steam engines 
and other machinery ; and again in such work 
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as that of clerks, doorkeepers, stokers, repairers 
of machines, etc. One high chimney can make 
a draft for a large furnace as well as for a small 
one; one doorkeeper can admit 500 men as 
easily as 50. 

Again, a large factory can often afford to 
buy a machine to do work that is done by hand 
in a small factory. It is true that a small fac- 
tory devoted to one short stage of the process of 
manufacture may have the best and most high- 
ly specialized machinery. But such a factory 
would not come into existence until the advan- 
tage of having special machinery for this stage 
had become well established. 

Perhaps the greatest economic advantage of 
large factories is that they can buy in large 
quantities, and thus both get better prices and 
save in transportation. 

Whatever may be the result of the contest be- 
tween large and small factories, it appears cer- 
tain that the division of labor will continually 
increase. ‘This increase is one of vital impor- 
tance. It adds tomen’s power over nature, and 
furthers social progress. 

There are said to be about 36 distinct kinds of 
employment in making and putting together 
the parts of a piano ; there are about 4o trades 
engaged in watch-making ; in the cotton busi- 
ness there aré more than too occupations. But 
new trades are frequently created, especially 
when any new discovery takes place; thus, 
there are at least 16 different trades occupied in 
photography, or in making the things required 
by photographers ; and railways have produced 
whole series of employments which did not exist 
fifty years ago. In the shoe trade, D. A. Wells 
states, in his Recent Economic Changes, that 
there are really 62 distinct mechanical employ- 
ments. 

But we must now notice the disadvantages of 
division of labor. ‘These may not be so numer- 
ous, but they are of the utmost seriousness. 

In the first place, division of labor tends to 
make a man’s power narrow and restricted ; he 
does one kind of work so constantly that he has 
no time to learn and practise other kinds of 
work. A man becomes, as it has been said, 
worth only the tenth part of a pin—that is, there 
are men who know only how to make, for in- 
stance, the head of a pin. 

‘““Think,’’ says Dr. Josiah Strong, ‘‘ of mak- 
ing pin-heads to hours a day, every working 
day in the week for a year—2o, 40, 50 years ! 
A nailer . . . does his day’s work by pressing 
into the jaws of an ever-ravenous machine a 
small bar of iron... . Think of making that 
movement for a lifetime. ... It admits of lit- 
tle interest and no enthusiasm in one’s work ; 
and, worst of all, it cramps the mind and belit- 
tles the man. Once the man who made the nail 
could make the iron fence also ; now he cannot 
even make the nail, but only feed a machine 
that makes it.’’ 

A second disadvantage of the division of labor 
is that trade becomes very complicated, and 
when deranged the results are ruinous to many. 
Each person learns to supply only a particular 
kind of goods, and if change of fashion or any 
other cause leads to a falling off in the demand 
for that kind of goods, the producer is left in 
poverty until he can learn another trade, At 
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one time the making of crinoline skirts for ladies 
was a large and profitable trade ; now it has 
ceased almost entirely, and those who learned 
the business have had to seek other employ- 
ments. But each trade is generally well sup- 
plied with hands perfectly trained to the work, 
and it is very difficult for fresh workmen, espe- 
cially when old, to learn the new work, and com- 

pete with those who have long prac- 


tised it. Even if he be fortunate 
Disad- enough to get work, it is humiliat- 
vantages. ing and exasperating to a workman 


who, at the cost of years of toil and 

application, has acquired skill, 
which has become a source of independence and 
honest pride, to find himself suddenly supersed- 
ed by a machine and compelled at reduced 
wages to stand and guide its movements—a ser- 
vice which can as well be, and soon is, per- 
formed by a girl. But the laborer not only suf- 
fers pecuniarily ; he is socially and morally 
degraded. Division of labor contracts the sphere 
of the laborer, renders him more and more de- 
pendent upon others, dwarfs him mentally, and 
thus degrades him. 

Is it any wonder that labor protests? To 
adopt a system of compulsory education, which 
enlarges working men’s ideas of liberty, equal- 
ity, and manhood, and at the same time reduces 
them to industrial machines, will inevitably re- 
sult in social disturbances. Itiscertain that the 
subdivision of labor cheapens production, and 
is therefore an economic principle which will 
prevail more and more in the development of 
industry. 

It is equally and lamentably certain that little 
or nothing has been done to counteract its bale- 
ful effect upon the character of laborers. ‘They 
cannot afford to become mere automatons at the 
expense of their manhood. Because machinery 
can go on forever, it is forgotten that flesh and 
blood cannot do the same. 

There are disadvantages to the community 
generally apart from those that affect the labor- 
er. When, under the division of labor, a whole 
town becomes dependent upon one industry, or 
one branch of one industry, the whole town be- 
comes too dependent upon the condition of that 
industry. When it is flourishing the town is 
unhealthily ‘‘ boomed ;’’ when its industry de- 
clines it is ‘“‘swamped.’’ The discovery of a 
new method or the invention of a new machine 
may ruin a whole town or circle of towns. Men 
become not the masters, but the slaves of ma- 
chines. They do not possess their tools, but 
are possessed by them. 

Once, again, division of industry, by develop- 
ing machine work and transforming the artisan 
into a tool, displaces handwork, and much of the 
freedom, and individuality, and beauty, and 
variety, and originality that makes medieval art 
work so attractive. It lowers esthetic as well 
“eiais ideas. Machine work becomes the 
Tule. 

However, these disadvantages of the division 
of labor are not arguments for its disuse, but 
for its modification. Undoubtedly the lowering 
of aman into a tool is too high a price to pay 
for advantages in quantity and ease of produc- 
tion of material things ; but the question is, 
whether we may not have the advantages with- 
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out the disadvantages. To this end various 
methods are proposed. The most important 1s 
perhaps the reduction of the hours of labor. 
(See E1cut-Hour Movement.) This, by reduc- 
ing the hours when men should do their routine 
work, would give them increased opportunity 


to develop and broaden in other ways. Again, 
nationalists and socialists would so 

order society that every man should Dificul- 
have the opportunity to labor, so ties Met 
that if demand for one kind of labor : 
ceased he could be sure of being 

given work in another kind of labor. (See Un- 


EMPLOYMENT.) To these should be added a reform 
in which all agree—the development of techni- 
cal and industrial schools, where, if men choose 
specialties, they can also be broadened by study 
and development, to some extent at least, in 
other lines. All progressive thought is agreed 
that stern protest by word and deed must be 
made against the tendency to reduce the man 
to a tool. 


Reference: J. A. Hobson’s The Euolution of Capi- 
talism. 


DIVORCE AND MARRIAGE REFORM. 
—The movement for divorce reform in the 
United States is, on the whole, the best point 
from which to treat the general subject in this 
work. The condition of the divorce laws of 
Connecticut drew grave criticism from Rev. 
Benjamin Trumbull in the last century, and from 
the elder President Dwight, of Yale, a genera- 
tion later. Then, in 1867, President Woolsey 
first published his able treatise in the form of 
articles for the Vew Englander, and afterward 
in aseparate volume. Little immediately came of 
any of these discussions. Butin 1877 fresh inter- 
est in the subject in Connecticut and Vermont, 
and afterward in Massachusetts, led to the organ- 
ization of the New England Divorce Reform 
League in 1881, which, in 1885, became the Na- 
tional Divorce Reform League. Its correspond- 
ing secretary and most active officer is the Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 
(g.v.) Itdoes not, as a rule, propose definite 
measures of reform, but aims ‘‘to promote an 
improvement in public sentiment and legislation 
in the institution of the family, especially as af- 
fecting existing evils relating to marriage and 
divorce.’’ It seeks to unite all, whatever their 
religious faith or their views on this particular 
subject may be, who are willing to cooperate in 
the general aim of the League. It holds the sub- 
jects of marriage and divorce to be so insepa- 
rably connected with each other, and through 
the family with the entire social order, that only 
in study and work broad as the wider relations 
of its special subjects can the best results be 
permanently secured, Scientific sociology, if 
one may so speak of it, is, therefore, a necessary 
part of its instrumentalities. Careful statistical 
inquiry is also largely used. Constructive work 
is held to be even more important than critical 
and restrictive. In nearly all if not all these 
methods the League has been foremost among 
social reforms, and owes much of its success to 
their adoption. 
marriage and divorce in the United States and 


Europe was proposed by its secretary, and was. 
largely due to its efforts. The League has been. 


The official investigation of 
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a leading agency in bringing the whole subject 
into its present prominence in the present hope- 
ful movement for uniform legislation, and in 
the introduction of sociology as a study with the 
educational institutions of the United States. 
The entire range of these subjects has also 
been greatly increased. This treatment of 
divorce in the closest relation to the family was 
formerly rare. 


The marriage laws of Europe have undergone a 
very great change within a century. The best ac- 
count of this change, as it affects the celebration of 
marriage, which has been a movement rather thana 
reform, in the popular use of this latter word, is to be 
found ina series of papers by Frank Gaylord Cook in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1888 and 1889, which unfor- 
tunately have not yet been put into book form. The 
other features of the change can best be 
studied in the report mentioned above, 
and in the books named in its bibliogra- 

hy and in others found in the libraries. 
: he obligatory civil marriage with the 
optional religious celebration has come to prevail in 
the greater part of Europe. With this go careful pro- 
visions for the protection of the parties from fraudu- 
lent marriages; for the consent of parents; for the 
celebration of the marriage by some single official in 
each locality, or at most by a few; for the public rec- 
ord and preservation of the facts regarding the mar- 
Triage, and in some countries for the record of all 
dissolutions of marriage from whatever cause. The 
reader may consult the official report for the chief 
points in the present imperial marriage law of Ger- 
many for a good example of a scientifically con- 
structed marriage law, intended to cover every im- 
portant point, and especially for the protectionit gives 
against bigamous marriages. Of course, these sys- 
tems in countries which readily accept close official 
inquiry and supervision in domestic affairs could 
hardly be transferred unchanged to the United States. 
Some of their safeguards, however, should be adopted 
by us. But caution should be exercised in regard to 
such features in them as restrictions upon marriage 
relating to property and other qualifications for a 
sound domestic life, because of the immoral relations 
which they often induce. 

In our own country, following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts, most States now have a system of marriage 
license ; many require some sort of return of the 
licenses to a local authority, but only 21 provide for 
returns to the central State authorities and their official 
publication. Annual divorce statistics are still less 
available in this country than those of marriage, for 
only eight or nine States provide for them. In Eu- 

Tope many countries carefully collect 

and publish — of sito pte and 

i divorce each year. ese annual returns 

shear and the remarkable collection of the 

. United States Report for the years 1867- 

86 taken from the original sources for 

all our States, Canada, and most Euro- 
pean countries, are the sources of present statistics. 

No attempt is made here to give the chief points of 
the marriage laws of this country and Europe, both 
for the reason that space will not permit and because 
the excellent and convenient digest of the report of the 
Department of Labor at Washington, which can be ob- 
tained without cost, renders this unnecessary. The 
same remark appliesto divorce laws. Students should 
always first consult this report. The vital statistics of 
the United States census, especially those of the cen- 
sus of 1890, and of the registration reports, notably 
those of Massachusetts, Michigan, and Great Britain in 
English, and those of Germany, France, etc., are ex- 
ceedingly instructive on the movement of marriage 
and birth-rates. A few other States than those named 
also have very good reports. A paper by the writer of 
this article appeared in the roceedings of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute for 1893, and in the publi- 
cations of the American Statistical Association for 
December, 1893, on the Condition and Needs of Statis- 
tics of Marriage and Divorce. A work on divorce by 
Dr. Henri Morselli, of Italy, the distinguished authority 
on suicide and its causes, is in course of preparation. 


Europe. 


The significance of the increase of divorce 
must be sought in its relation to the family and 
the social order generally rather than for its 
bearing on individual morality, thoits evils here 
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are serious indeed. Divorce is the legal disso- 
lution of the relation of husband and wife, or, 
practically, of the family, before its termination 
by the natural cause in the death of one of the 
parties. The cases of divorce represent only 
those unhappy domestic relations where for any 
reason the parties are willing to seek the courts 
for relief, and actually get it in a decree of di- 
vorce. Two things should, therefore, be noted 
with care. The number of divorces in a given 
period are by no means equal to the number of 
families in which serious trouble or imperfect 
or vicious domestic conditions exist, for they 
only show the number of this greater class who 
prefer divorce to further endurance of real or 
imaginary troubles, and are willing to go to the 
courts forit. There is an unknown number of 
families from which the actual divorces come, 
in which adultery, desertion, cruelty, neglect, 
alienations, and lack of support exist. Then, 
on the other hand, the lessened hold of former 
convictions of the sacredness of marriage, the 
increase of those ideas which make it easier to 
assert rights, and the greater familiarity of the 
people with the thought and practice of divorce 
may operate in a way to increase the ratio of 
divorces to population beyond the increase of do- 
mestic evils. Yet with the decreasing birth- 
rate, especially among the classes who are the 
best able to rear children and yet are not physi- 
cally incapacitated for the duties of parents ; the 
deliberate practice of criminal abortion and its 
kindred vice among many ; the increase of celi- 
bate life and the social vices of many of this 
class as well as ofthe married, and the tendency 
in certain quarters of society, even among wom- 
en, to look upon marital infidelity with less ab- 
horrence than formerly, the danger of an exag- 
gerated opinion of the significance of the vast 
and growing volume of divorces in the United 
States is not very great. It is probably more 
than counterbalanced by the insensibility to the 
evils which mark large numbers, even of the 
better class of our people. 


A few statistics, summaries in all instances from the 
report of Mr. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, or for 
years since 1886, from my own collections from official 
sources, and those of Australia from J. A. Coglan, 
Esq., Government Statistician of New South Wales, 
which Professor Willcox, of Cornell University, se- 
cured, will now be given in illustration of the general 
movement, and to bring out various facts regarding it. 

For the two extreme years covered by Mr. Wright’s 
report we have the following figures: 


NUMBER OF 
DIVORCES. 
COUNTRY. 
1867. 1886. 

Belgium F 130 354 
PAC 0 cies PSST AEE ont PITT: 2,181 6,211 
England and Wales 130 372 
Gcotland oes... ccc cswssrercacvoveveee 32 96 
Baden ..... RCC ce mee LOO DEOe 19 143 
RAV ATIAT cecteel scisiasiaa ae ane r'sialse'e le «2 270 238 
SR OM Ne. coe deiaiviee aincinie e nieiaiatiemselninier 396 or7 
Wirtemburg. 04 161 « 
FLOSS 2 v2 01s 40's 28 53 
Netherlands. Maes 133 418 
Poland Hee 163 345 
Sweden 128 226 
GwitZerland™ 6.0.0. isc ss cone seenssoee 190 306 
United States... 0. .cccees sacceens 91937 25535 


* Six cantons. 
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It should be said of France, that the figures given 
above for 1386 include both separations and the di- 
vorces under the new law of 1884. In 1883, the separa- 
tions were 3010. _In 1837 the absolute divorces num- 
bered 4685, and the ay eee after separation for three 

ears were 1112 OF 5797 in all. ; 

34 Other countries Five the following: Canada had 4 
divorces in 1868 and 9 in 1888; Denmark, 479 in 1871 and 
577 in 1881; Ireland, 4 in 1871 and 7 in 1886; the German 
Empire, 5263 in 1882 and 8710 in 1889; Prussia, 2329 in 
1981 and 3808 im 1886 ; Switzerland entire had r1o2 in 1876, 
the first year under the Federal law, and 899 in 1886; 
Elsass-Lothringen, 56 in 1874 and 117 in 1886; Hamburg, 
145 in 1880 and 287 in 1886; Italy, 723 in 1869 and 59x in 
1890; Norway, 33 in 1870 and 71 in 1830; Roumania, 276 in 
1871 and 432 In 1880; Finland, 55 in 1875 and 62 in 1886; 
Japan, 109,905 in 1884 and_ 109,088 in 1890, or about one 
third the marriages. Divorces and separations, it 
should be said, are combined in one total in the above. 
France granted separations only between 1816 and 1884, 
whiie Italy has always granted separations only. Rus- 
sia gives the number of divorces reported from three 
of the religious bodies as follows: Orthodox Greek 
Church, 810 in 1886 and 1196 in 1885; Evangelical Augs- 
burg Confusion, 147 in 1867 and 188 in 1886; Evangelical 
Reformed Confusion, 7 in 1867 and 1 in 1886. 

In New South Wales divorces and separations in- 
creased from 9 in 1875 to 51 in 1890; in Victoria, from 
8 in 1867 to 40 in 1890; in Queensland, from 4 in 1877 to 
8 in 1890, but separations are not yet reported; in 
South Australia, from 3 in 1867 to 11, 11 and, in 1877- 
79 and 9, 11, 11 in 1883-85, decreasing to 6 and 2 in 1889 
and 1890. West Australia granted three divorces in 
1890; Tasmania granted from none to 7 between 186 
and 1890; there being 2 in 1890. New Zealand grante 
24 divorces in 1886 and the same in 1890, with 32 in 1888. 

In the eight States which now give annual statistics 
of divorce, the movement from 1886 onward has been 
as follows: Connecticut granted 420in 1886 and 475 in 

1891 ; Indiana, 1655 in 1886 and 2235 1n go 
out of 92 counties in 1891 ; Massachusetts, 


isti 565 in 1886 and ro45 in 1893 ; Minnesota 
ee 379 in 1886 and 576 res 1892 5 New Hamp- 
y States, shire, 381 in 1886 and 412 in 1891; Ohio, 


1889 in 1886 and 2544 in 1891; Rhode Isl- 

and, 257 in 1886 and 296 in 1892; and Ver- 

mont, 129 in 1886 and 165 in 1891, in r2 of its 14 counties. 
These figures show that divorces are everywhere 
increasing, with some few exceptions, and generally 
far more rapidly than the increase of population. 
The most marked exceptions are found in such coun- 
tries as Italy and Austria. The increase is seen in 
countries of the Greek Church, the Lutheran and 
other Protestant Confusions, and in some countries 
under the Roman Catholic faith. In the United 
States, itis found in all parts of the country. Here, 
as a whole, the increase is about two and one halt 
times the increase of the population. In some of the 
older States, however, divorces increase very slowly, 
as regards population, after they have reached the 
higher rates of 8 to 10 per cent. of the marriages. But 
Indiana, which for many years seemed to recover 
from her early conditions of extremely numerous 
divorces, had in 1891 a divorce to less than each 1000 of 
her population, or one third more than 10 years before. 
Of the divorces in the United States, 65.8 per cent. 
were granted on the petition of the wife. Something 
of this is due to the fact that she is more frequently in 
the position to take the initiative, and 

some of it is due to the commonly as- 


Statistics signed olay that she is oftener the 
. greater sufferer in an unhappy mar- 

for United riage. That 38 per cent. of the total 
States. were granted for desertion, 20 per cent. 


for adultery, 16 per cent. for cruelty, 

: : and 4 per cent. for drunkenness, is no 
indication of the distribution of the real causes, for 
the conditions of law, ease or difficulty of proof and 
the condition of public sentiment are large elements 
in the problem, For example, one half of all the 
divorces for drunkenness in the United States occurred 
in the four States of Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, and Massa- 
chusetts, which indicates that conditions favor the use 
of this plea for divorce in those States, and not that 
the people of those particular States are more intem- 
perate than those of others. The special examination 
of 29,665 divorce cases in 45 counties in r2 selected 
States showed that “in 20.1 per cent. of the whole 
number intemperance was a direct or indirect cause.” 
In the 29,670 cases just noted, “the average period of 
married life between marriage and separation was 
6 8r years, while the average period between separa- 
tion and divorce was 3.02 years.’’ This makes 9.83 
years from marriage to divorce. For the United 
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States the average married life before divorce for the 
20 years is 9.17. AS a rule, it is longer in the older 
States than elsewhere. Out of the total of 328,716 
divorces granted in 20 years, 25,371 were granted to 
parties who had been married 21 years and over, or, on 
an average, 26.95 years. The largest number, how- 
ever, 27,909, had lived together four years; the next 
largest—27,270—three years; while 21,525 had been 
married only two years, and 15,622 only one year. The 
European figures generally show nearly the same 
average length of married life, and in countries where 
divorces are more frequent, nearly the same propor- 
tion of divorces soon after marriage. But itis sad to 
see that the number of divorces after many years of 
married life is increasing. ae 

In 14.6 per cent. of the cases, the positive statement 
was made that there were no children. And in 43 per 
cent. more no mention was made of children as enter- 
ing into the legal proceedings. Where children do ap- 
pear, the average is 2.07 to each couple. The presence 
of children, especially in the larger families, is a de- 
terrent from divorce, except among the poorer classes, 
where it often leads to desertion by the father, and 
then application for divorce by the deserted wife. 
Connecticut, and perhaps other States, now make de- 
sertion and refusal of support a criminal offense. 

Important light is thrown on migrations from one 
State to another to obtain divorce by a comparison of 
the place of marriage with that of divorce. Of the 
328,716 divorces in the United States in 1867-86, the 
place of marriage is given in the libels for divorce, 
which furnish the basis of the official statistics in 280,- 
46 cases. Of the remaining 31,389, more than one 
fourth were in Connecticut, where this particular is 
not required in petitions for divorce. But of the 289,- 
546 cases, 80.1 per cent. were married in the States 
where the divorce occurred, leaving 19.9 per cent. to 
be divided between those who migrated without 
thought of divorce at the time and those who left the 
State of their residence to seek divorce elsewhere. 
Allowing for the migratory character of our popula- 
tion and the length of time between marriage and 
divorce, it is evident that conflicting laws actually 
affect a small part either of the marriages or divorces. 
That people can avail themselves of the conflicting 
laws is one thing. How far they actually do this is 
quite another. Considerations of time, expense, con- 
venience, and social restraints all operate as deterrents. 


In 1886 nine States and Territories permitted 
marriage after divorce without the slightest 
limitation, and 15 more practically permit re- 
marriage. Nineteen permit mar- 
riage, but under certain restrictions, 
such as exception in case of adul- Legislation. 
tery, permission of the court, re- 
striction for six months to both par- 
ties, and for ro months to the wife, and for two 
or three years to the defendant. The number 
of persons who actually remarry after divorce un- 
fortunately isunknown. In Connecticut for two 
recent years the number of divorced persons who 
married in each year was less than 4o per cent. 
of those diversed | in the same years, and some 
European figures show about the same ratio. 
The census of the United States for 1890 gives 
120,496 divorced persons living in the country 
at that time. Thisis but little more than double 
the number probably divorced in that year, and 
can hardly represent the number of persons 27 
transitu between divorce and remarriage and 
the large number who do not remarry at all, as 
statistics of this class are difficult to collect. 

The tendency of legislation in the United 
States for the last 10 years has been in the right 
direction with slight exceptions. Marriage and 
divorce laws are gradually being changed for 
the better. More or less important changes 
have been made in a dozen States, and with 
wholesome results. The old ‘‘ omnibus clause’ 
of Connecticut and several other States now re- 
mains on the statute book of Washington alone. 
The term of residence before a party can apply 
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for a divorce in a State, which ranges from 90 
days in Oklahoma to five years in Massachu- 
setts, has been raised in California, Georgia, and 
South Dakota. The remarriage of the de- 
fendant has been greatly restricted in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Vermont. The 
last two now require delay between the appli- 
cation and trial, and some have recently re- 
quired the attention of the attorney of the State 
in its interests. Delaware forbids the trial in 
its courts of a case when the cause occurred out 
of the State and the petitioner was a non-resi- 
dent at the time, unless the cause alleged is also 
a ground for divorce in the State from which 
the party came. This movement would proba- 
bly have gone on much farther but for another 
in behalf of uniform laws, which has been gath- 
ering momentum for several years. 

Of the need of greater uniformity there has 
been no doubt. But the extent to which it 
should be sought and the way to secure it have 
been warmly discussed. The abuses under 
conflicting divorce laws and the quite as seri- 
ous ones under the marriage laws are well 
known. The marriage laws are in conflict re- 
garding the degrees of relationship, consent of 
parents, age at which parties may lawfully 
marry, license fees, registration, degree of pub- 
licity, and the effects of a remarriage after di- 
vorce. The divorce laws vary in regard to 
causes for which divorce may be granted, from 
no divorce or marriage laws in South Carolina 
to 14 causes for divorce in New Hampshire ; in 
respect to the class of courts and their practice : 
to residence, restrictions upon remarriage and 
effects of a divorce. 

Naturally public attention has turned to the 
need of a uniform national law of marriage and 
divorce, which can be obtained only through an 

amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. This would give 

A Uniform jurisdiction over these subjects to 

National Congress or to the States on some 

Law. prescribed basis. The difficulties 

in the way of this plan are serious. 

Some of them are: The consent of 

the States to the transfer of a portion of their 
reserved powers to the Congress, with the pos- 
sibility at least that in time the closely related 
parts of domestic law relating to wills, inter- 
state succession to property, and the like would 
have to go to the same jurisdiction as marriage 
and divorce ; the difficulty of adopting one law 


‘for a great variety of people in race and local 


customs ; the risk of increasing the number of 
divorces under some law reflecting the average 
opinion of Congress ; and the small part of the 
marriages and divorces that would really be 
affected by uniform legislation, as practically 
shown by the statistics already given. 

Just as the Government report was to appear, 
the State of New York created a Commission on 
Uniform Legislation on a plan first suggested 
by ex-President Woolsey, of Yale, in 1881, and 
invited other States to do the same. At present 
(December, 1893), 19 States, including the most 
important, have created similar commissions. 
Two or three conferences have already been held 
andimportant suggestions made. This has been 
called the most important movement in juristic 


work since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
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tion. Enough States are already in it to do good 
work and insure success so far as it can be won 
on this plan. It disturbs no rights of the States ; 
leaves a large freedom for local conditions to 
shape local law ; can reach many serious abuses ; 
and, if itis finally made evident that the con- 
stitutional change should be made, the work 
done will demonstrate the necessity and prepare 
the way for the necessary amendment. 

But it is clear that the roots of reform touch- 
ing marriage and divorce lie deep and spread 
far in the social soil. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that these are but organic parts of the 
larger problem of the family and its relation to 
the social order, and that constructive work of 
the broadest and most fundamental order must 
be done. A generation of clergymen, lawyers, 
teachers, writers, must be educated in the sub- 
jects that lie about the family before we can 
look for the best results in legislation and legal 
administration, where, by the way, half the 
work of legal reform in divorce is to be done. 
This work is now going on. ‘The constant 
effort of the Divorce Reform League to intro- 
duce the study of the family and of sociology, 
especially that of the social structure, its insti- 
tutions and forces from a sociological point of 
view rather than the general one of the several so- 
cial sciences, its insistence on statistics, together 
with the general interest of many others in so- 
ciology, are telling. Where a dozen years ago 
almost no work was done in these subjects, to- 
day nearly all the higher educational institu- 
tions do something, and some of them have very 
full courses on the family and sociology. More 
recently colleges for women are doing more 
work of this kind, and will soon put into society 
a large number of exceptionally well-qualified 
students and leaders of reform. 

The effect of this upon other reforms demands 
brief notice here. ‘The fact that the family is 
germinal of the other great social institutions, 
and enters into the social order just 
as tissue makes up every part of the 
human body, will soon compel the The Family, 
attention of both students and re- 
formers. The modern change from 
the exclusive attention to the individual being, 
the individual institution, or a single class of 
men and institutions, to the individual, the in- 
stitution and the class in their intricate organic 
relations, is slowly working a great revolution 
in the methods of reform. ‘The method popular 
just now in some quarters, of massing a great 
number of more or less related subjects under 
one leading reform, is a partial abandonment of 
the old individualistic method without direct 
recognition of the modern one of organic effort. 
Its weakness is that it is still essentially indi- . 
vidualistic. More and more will criminal reform 
and that of intemperance, poverty, and vice, 
turn from the prison, the saloon, the almshouse, 
the factory, and the brothel as chief points of 
attack, to the home as the most important single 
center of successful reform, where preventive 
and constructive work can be done. We shall 
learn to do less ‘‘ for the home,”’ as the phrase 
goes, and domorethroughit. Both Church and 
State, school and reform, have much to learn in 
the application of self-restraint in their efforts 
‘for the home,”’ that the home may get on its 
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own feet and learn the nobler lesson of Christian 
charity, which helps most and best when it 
teaches self-respect and encourages self-help as 
one of the richest gifts of God to man. 

This article has made no reference to the re- 
ligious doctrines regarding marriage and di- 


vorce. But its writer will simply add a thought 
ortwo. He will not go into ques- 

tions of exegesis for want of space, 

Religious and because that must be left for 
Ground. expertsin biblical scholarship. The 


hint, however, is thrown out that 

the time is soon coming for a re-ex- 
amination of the various conclusions of past dis- 
cussions under the methods of modern scientific 
study. This may revise our forms of statement 
and defense, while it may not change the sub- 
stance of the form or conclusions of various parts 
of the Church. Nor should this surprise the 
reader who recalls the far better knowledge we 
have of the individual in the Bible in the last 
century since the social and political place of 
the individual man began to be more fully 
understood. The Church in the Christian cen- 
turies has studied marriage, divorce, chastity, 
etc., as isolated subjects, rarely taking them in 
their connection with the family, which it has 
seldom attempted to treat until of late. When 
it learns through sociology to discriminate insti- 
tutions, to differentiate and coordinate without 
obliterating social functions, it will gain new 
strength in some if notin all of its old and funda- 
mental positions, The remarkable thing about 
the most important utterance of Christ about 
divorce is that He pointed to nature in the con- 
stitution of the sexes for His doctrine, and in 
His statement gave the fundamentals of the 
monogamous family—that is, He threw the 
whole subject into the field of science, and thus 
made it the common problem of the religious 
teacher and the scientific student. 

SAMUEL W. Dike. 


References: The Annual Reports of the National 
Divorce Reform League. See also FAMILY. 


DOCK STRIKE OF LONDON, 1883, 
THE.—In its importance to the whole labor 
question of England, this strike has perhaps 
greater relative value than any other struggle 
within the last decade. To understand its im- 
port, it will be necessary to know somewhat of 
the conditions which preceded it. The East 
End of London has for years been the despair 
of philanthropists and reformers, It seemed to 
be full of hopeless, helpless misery that was be- 
yond any one’s power to cope with ; and of the 
most hopeless description was the lot of the 
“casual” docker. The work of unloading and 
carrying to the warehouse the cargoes of ship 
requires as little skill as any labor that one can 
do; and being, for that reason, work that any 
man can do, it had become the refuge of ail 
those who could not find work elsewhere. But 
it was only a last resort ; for the force of compe- 
tition among the men had made the 
tates of pay so low and the chances 
of work so uncertain that the dock 
: gates were practically the lowest 
rung in the ladder. ‘The hopeless apathy which 
the men displayed to all attempts to organize 
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Dock Strike of London, 1888. 


them into unions made it seem that all efforts 
were wasted, When, however, the Gas Work- 
ers’ Union was formed in 1888, and the gas men 
gained substantial improvements in their lot, 
the ‘‘ dockers’’ began to pluck up courage, and 
the trade-union that Mr. Tillet (g-v.) was or- 
ganizing grew rapidly. The strike itself broke 
out on August 12 over a small dispute at the 
South West India Dock, which was, however, 
only the spark which kindled the blaze. The 
real grievances had long rankled in the minds 
of the men. Two days later, all the men from 
the South West India Dock being out, they sent 
to Tom Mann (g.v.), asking his help in organiz- 
ing, and in calling out the men working in the 
other docks, which are dotted here and there for 
miles along the Thames. ‘ 

After two days’ continual speech-making out- 
side the various dock gates, nearly all the dock- 
ers responded to the call. John Burns (g.v.) 
now volunteered his assistance, and from this 
time became the leading figure in 
the struggle. Inten days the whole 
of the riverside workers, including Extent. 
all the stevedores, painters, scalers, 
corn porters, deal porters, coal- 
heavers, seamen and firemen, carmen, lighter- 
men, bargemen, and all whose work in any 
way affected that of the ‘‘ docker,’’ came out on 
strike ; most of them without making any de- 
mand for themselves, but simply to show their 
sympathy with the dockers, and strengthen the 
claims they were making. Some 150,000 men 
were involved. Day after day during the whole 
of the five weeks that the strike lasted mass 
meetings were held on Tower Hill, at which all 
the news and the orders of the day were given ; 
the meetings then marching in procession with 
banners and emblems westward to the city and 
back. The leaders meantime worked night.and 
day at the gigantic task of organizing and pro- 
viding sustenance for the heterogeneous mass 
now depending on them. Stirred by the exam- 
ple of the riverside workmen, who had volun- 
tarily made such sacrifices, all England was 
roused to sympathy with the men, and liberal 
subscriptions began to pour in. Clergymen and 
members of the nobility subscribed. At least 
$200,000 passed through the hands of the com- 
mittee. Nor was this feeling confined to Eng- 
land alone. In Australia their cause was taken 
up in an unprecedented manner, subscriptions 
being raised in all quarters ; indeed, the gener- 
ous support from Australia may be said to have 
ensured the victory, for thousands of pounds 
was sent from thence during the last 
two weeks of the strike. From first 
to last the men held firm to their 
demands, which were: ‘‘No man 
to be taken on for less than four 
hours at a time ; contract work and piece-work 
to be abolished, and wages to be raised to six 
pence (12, cents) per hour, with eightpence (16 
cents) pet hour for overtime.” All who knew 
the conditions of dock work felt that the de- 
mands were so moderate that the men could not 
afford to accept less ; while, on the other hand, 
the dock companies remained obdurate, The 
whole trade of the port of London was at a 
standstill ; the effects began to be felt in every 
home, until the general public began to take a 
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Dock Strike of London, 1888. 


direct intefest in the struggle, demanding that 
there should be an end to it. On September 6 
a conciliation committee met at the Mansion 
House to act as intermediaries between the 
directors and the men. To this committee, 
which consisted of Cardinal Manning, the Bishop 
of London, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir An- 
drew Lusk, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, most of the final negotia- 
tions were due. Finally, princi- 
pally through the efforts of Cardi- 
nal Manning and Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton, the strike was brought to a 
close on September 14 by the directors granting 
all the men’s demands, which were to come into 
“operation on November 4. The gaining of bet- 
ter conditions by the dockers is the least impor- 
tant of the results ensuing from this strike. It 
opened a new page in the history of English 
labor movements. Before then, with very few 
exceptions, each trade had been obliged to fight 
its own battle single-handed ; in this case not 
only did all the kindred workers unite with 
them, undertaking all the hardship and misery 
that a strike means, with no other purpose in 
view than the betterment of their brothers, but 
all the other trades helped, too, by money and 
sympathy. Never before was the feeling of 
solidarity so greatly evinced. The chord so 
strongly struck has wakened into life the public 
conscience on such matters, which even now is 
taking shape in the various labor movements 
and reforms that are agitating the public mind 
in England. 


Victory. 
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DOLGEVILLE isthe name of a little manu- 
facturing town in the Mohawk Valley in New 
York State, 220 miles due north from New York 
City. It is famous for the cooperative or profit- 
sharing experiments carried on there by Mr. 
Alfred Dolge. Mr. Dolge, a German, came to 
the little place, then called Brockett’s Bridge, in 
1874. With the small capital at his command he 
bought an old tannery there, and prospered, and 
soon added a felt industry, to-day the main in- 
terest. At first he made felt almost solely for 
pianos. In 1883 he commenced making the 
Dolge ‘‘ felt shoe.’’ Prospering in this, he in- 
creased his works, and now employs many hun- 
dred men. In 1887 the name of the place was 
changed to Dolgeville. As early as 1880 Mr. 
Dolge started a mutual aid society among his 
employees, to help them to become independent 
and capable of managing their own affairs. In 
1882 he added a pension plan, entitling each 
employee, after 10 years of employment, to a 
pension in case of accident, sickness, or old age, 
consisting of 50 per cent. of his last year’s sal- 
ary. If he had worked 13 years, it was to be 60 
per cent., and so on till he who had worked 25 
years was to be entitled to toopercent. In 1887 
Mr. Dolge added still another element to his 
schemie—a plan of life insurance. This was 
simply to grant a life insurance of $1000 to each 
employee who had worked to years, and another 
$1000 for 10 years’ more service. Mr. Dolge 
has also built a club-house with gymnasium, 
library, etc., for his employees ; he has opened a 
park and opened a free evening school ; a school 
-society has been formed and an academy founded. 
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Mr. Dolge objects to ‘ profit-sharing”’ (¢.v.), 
but believes that one of the greatest factors in 
harmonizing labor and capital will be ‘* the edu- 
cation of the working man,”’ 

With him there is no such thing as “‘ profits.”’ 
All gains are ‘‘ earnings’’—the earnings of labor 
or of capital, or of both together. ‘The labor 
may be manual or intellectual, or both; the 
manual labor may be skilled or unskilled ; the 
intellectual labor, that of the foreman, the super- 
intendent, the general manager, the inventor, 
the salesman, the proprietor (who guides all and 
is responsible for all). 

Mr. Dolge has, therefore, directed all his 
efforts toward securing ‘‘a just distribution of 
earnings.’’ ‘To do this he has necessarily had 
to determine what the exact earnings of each in- 
dividual in his business were, irrespective of the 
question of salaries and wages. In this direc- 
tion he has had some success in a most elabo- 
rate system of book-keeping. 

Practically, what he does is to set aside each 
year a calculated amount of profits of his busi- 
ness for the benefit of his men. He is with 
them naturally popular, and his works a happy 
community. He is to-day the largest, felt and 
felt-shoe manufacturer in the world, doing a 
business of about $1,000,000 a year, with an im- 
port business of as much more. Up to 1890 the 
firm had paid out $170,000. 


DOLLAR. See CurRRENCY. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE.—The condition of 
domestic service in the United States has been 
affected by two historical facts. The first is the 
change made within a hundred years by the 
substitution of the factory system of manufac- 
tures for the previous domestic system. ‘This 
change, involving a division of labor, has neces- 
sitated a readjustment of the work within the 
household. It has increased the demand for 
persons giving all of their time to household 
work, and it has limited the supply. The divi- 
sion of labor is not yet fully accomplished, and 
out of this fact grows a part of the friction found 
in domestic service. The second historical fact 
is the series of political revolutions of the cen- 
tury acting in connection with certain economic 
and social forces. Domestic ser- 
vice in America has had three dis- 


tinct phases. During the early Develop- 
colonial period service of every kind ment in 
was in general performed by “‘re- the United 
demptioners.’’ ‘The colonization of States. 


the New World gave opportunity 

for the transportation and subse- 

quent employment in the colonies of large num- 
bers of persons who as arule belonged to a low 
class in the social scale. These redemptioners, 
who paid their passage to this country by sell- 
ing themselves into service, were found in all 
the colonies, tho more numerous in the South- 
ern and Middle colonies than in New England. 
In Virginia and Maryland they ange out- 
numbered negro servants until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. Some of these re- 
demptioners and many of their descendants be- 
came in time wealthy and prominent members 
of their communities, especially at the North, but 
for a long time they were generally considered 
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the offscourings of English cities, and formed a 
distinct class in the social order lower than their 
masters or employers. In view of this fact, a 
reproach was of necessity attached to all belong- 
ing to the class and to the designation applied 
to them. ; 

A second phase came about the time of the 
Revolution, when at the North the indented 
servants as a class were gradually supplanted 
by free laborers and at the South by negro 
slaves, who inherited with large interest the re- 
proach attached to redemptioners. ‘The social 
chasm that had existed at the North between 
employer and employee under the system of 
bond servants disappeared. ‘The free laborers, 
whether employed in domestic service or other- 
wise, were socially the equal of their employers, 
especially in New England and in the smaller 
towns. They belonged by birth to the same 
section of the country, probably to the same 
community ; they had the same religious belief, 
attended the same church, sat at the same fire- 
side, ate at the same table, and had the same as- 
sociates as their employers. They were in every 
sense of the word ‘“‘help.’’ A survival of this 
condition of affairs is seen to-day in farming 
communities, especially at the West. In the 
South, on the contrary, the social chasm became 
impassable, as negro slavery entirely displaced 
white labor. 

This condition of democratic service at the 
North and slavery at the South continued in 
both sections from the time of the Revolution 
until about the middle of this century. Between 
1850 and 1870 four important political changes 
revolutionized the character of domestic service, 
and have introduced the third period in the his- 
tory of the subject. 

he first of these was the Irish famine in 
1845. Previous to this time the emigration to 
this country from Ireland had been small, aver- 
aging not more than 20,000 annually between 
1820 and 1846. In the decade previous to the 
famine the average number of arrivals had been 
less than 35,000 annually. In 1846 the number 
was 51,752, and this was more than 
doubled the following year, the re- 
Emigration. ports showing 105,536 arrivals in 
1847. In 1851 the number of ar- 
rivals trom Ireland had risen to 
221,253. Since that time the number has fluctu- 
ated, but between 50,000 and 75,000 persons an- 
nually came to this country from Ireland. A 
large proportion of these emigrants, 49 per 
cent, during the last decade, have been women 
who were classed as ‘‘ unskilled laborers.’’ Two 
occupations were open to them. One was in 
factories, where, as manufacturing processes 
became more simple, unskilled labor could be 
utilized. The Irish emigrants soon displaced 
New England women, who found new oppor- 
tunities for work of a higher grade. ‘The sec- 
ond occupation open to the Irish was household 
service. Here physical strength formed a par- 
tial compensation for lack of skill and ignorance 
of American ways, and the Irish soon came to 
form a most numerous and important class en- 
gaged in domestic employments. 

A second important European change influ- 
encing the condition of domestic service was the 
German Revolution of 1848 with the events pre- 
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ceding and resulting from it. Before this period 
the emigration from Germany had been insig- 
nificant, fewer than 15,000 coming to this coun- 
try annually between 1830 and 1840. In 1840, 
owing to political reasons, the number had risen 
to 29,704; but in 1841, after the accession of 
Frederick William IV., it fell to 15,291. It soon 
became evident that the hopes raised by the ac- 
cession of the new monarch were without foun- 
dation, and emigration rapidly increased, until 
the number of emigrants coming to America 
reached nearly 75,000 in 1847. During the year 
of the Revolution the number decreased ; but 
the failure of the cause of the revolutionary 
party and the political apathy that followed 
again increased the movement toward America. 
‘This reached its climax in 1854, when the num- 
ber of Germans arriving in this country was 215,- 
oog—a number equaled but once since that time, 
altho the number has averaged nearly 150,000 
annually during the last decade. _ 

A large number of these emigrants have 
been women, the proportion of women emigrat- 
ing from Germany being greater than from any 
other foreign country except Ireland. The 
ranks of domestic service have been recruited 
from their number also, the Germans being 
second only to the Irish as regards the number 
and proportion engaged in this occupation. 

A third political influence affecting the ques- 
tion was the establishment of treaty relations 
between the United States and China in 1844, 
This fact, and the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia in 1848, and the building of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad in 1867-69, opened the doors to 
the emigration of considerable numbers of 
Chinese. Many of these found their way into 
domestic service, and on the Pacific coast they 
have become formidable competitors of other 
nationalities in this occupation. ; 

These political and economic conditions in 
Europe and the breaking down of long-es- 
tablished customs in Asia have thus, since 1850, 
brought to this country large numbers of men 
and women who have performed the household 
service previously given by native-born Ameri- 
cans. The presence of the Irish in the East, 
the Germans in the West, the Scandinavians in 
the Northwest, and the Chinese on the Pacific 
coast has thus introduced a new social as well 
as economic element at the North. It has led 
to a change in the relation of employer and em- 
ployee ; the class line that was only faintly 
drawn in the early part of the century between 
employer and “‘ help’’ has been changed into a 
caste line, which many employers believe it to 
their interest to preserve. The native-born 
American fears to lose social position by com- 
ing into competition with foreign labor. 

While this change has been taking place at 
the North in the character of the service owing 
to political conditions in the Old World, a sim- 
ilar change has taken place at the South grow- 
ing out of the abolition of slavery in 1863. The 
negroes who had previously performed all do- 
mestic service for their personal expenses have 
since then received for the same service a small 
remuneration in money. This fact prevents 
now as effectually as during the slavery period 
any competition in domestic service on the part 
of native-born white employees. 
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An indication of these various changes in the 
condition ‘of domestic service is seen in the his- 
tory of the word ‘‘servant.’’ As used in Eng- 
land and in law at the time of the settlement of 
the American colonies, it signified an employee, 
and no odium was in any way attached to the 
word. This is indicated by the various defini- 
tions given in the early dictionaries, servant 
being defined as ‘‘aman or woman 
that serves another.’’ But five 
things led to gradual disuse of the 
word: First, the reproach connect- 
ed with the word through the char- 
acter and social rank of the redemp- 
tioners ; second, the fact that when the redemp- 
tioners gave place at the South to negro slaves 
the word ‘‘servant’’ was transferred to this 


Use of 
Words, 


class, and this alone was sufficient to prevent its 


application to whites ; third, the leveling tenden- 
cies that always prevail in a new country; 
fourth, the literal interpretation of the preamble 
of the Declaration of Independence ; and fifth, 
the new social and political theories resulting 
from the introduction of French philosophical 
ideas. At the North the word ‘“‘help,’’ as ap- 
plied especially to women, superseded the word 
“servant,’’ while at the South servant was ap- 
aes only to the negro. From the time of the 

evolution, therefore, until about 1850, the word 
““servant’’ does not seem to have been gener- 
ally applied to white persons of American birth 
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in either section. Since the introduction of for- 
eign labor, at the middle of the century, the 
word ‘‘servant’’ has again come into general 
use as applied to white employees ; not, how- 
ever, as a survival of the old colonial word, but 
as a reintroduction from Europe of a term sig- 
nifying one who performs so-called menial 
labor, and restricted in its use, except in a legal 
sense, to women who perform domestic service. 
‘The present use of the word has come not only 
from the almost exclusive employment of for- 
eigners in domestic service, but also because of 
the increase of wealth, and consequent luxury in 
this country, the growing class divisions, and 
the adoption of many European habits of living 
and thinking and speaking, 

Domestic service has also been affected by 
the economic conditions of the century. Some 
of these may be indicated by the tabular returns 
received to a series of schedules sent to employ- 
ers and employees. The tables represent the 
returns received from 1005 employers concern- 
ing 2545 employees, and the returns received 
from 719 employees. These returns indicate 
the general conformity of domestic service to 
the economic laws governing other industries 
and also the nature of the economic laws devel- 
oped within itself. The extent to which do- 
mestic service has been affected by foreign 
emigration is indicated by the following ta- 
bles : 


TABLE I. 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF EMPLOYEES. 


| NUMBER. 
PERSON REPORTING. ie 
| Native Foreign 
| Born. Born. 
! 
POF CL roc verencescaccsasapocens 922 1,212 
EMplOyee .....ecceceecceeeneceees 324 395 


TABLE II. 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN BORN IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


PERCENTAGES. 
7 Native Foreign : 
Not Given. _ Born. iSverat Not Given. 
41 36.23 47.62 16.15 
45-06 Roy ace 24 
TABLE III. 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
SECTION. 


PERSON REPORTING. 


ER. EMPLOYEE. 

PLACE OF BIRTH. SMEAAE. 
Num-]| Per Num-} Per 
ber Cent ber. Cent. 
LOS Et: Ve ER pier 653 53.88 217 54-04 
Sweden and Norway. 147 12.13 50 12.66 
Germany ... «.++- +++ 128 10.56 37 9:37 
Great Britain ........ 122 10.07 32 .10 
British America...... 104 8.58 42 10.63 
Other countries....... 58 4.78 17 4.30 
EV OLAL Se -0.0'0' <1 airsieleie se 1,212 | 100,00 395 | 100.00 


The conformity of domestic service to the gen- 
eral laws governing wages is shown by the fol- 
lowing table. It shows that wages in domestic 
service, as in other occupations, are lowest at 
the South and highest on the Pacific coast. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES, 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 
Men. Women. 
Pacific COaSt ..-.+-.eeeeeeeereeee $7.57 $4.57 
Eastern S€Ction,... «-.esessereee 8.68 3-60 
Middle section .............++++- 7.62 3.21 
Western section..... «-.++-+-+++ 6.69 3-00 
Border section .....-..+-++sse00s 4.86 2.55 
SOUthert SECTION si essadevacneass 3:95 2.22 
The United States.......: ++. $7.18 $3.23 


Table IV. shows that in domestic service, as 
elsewhere, skilled labor commands the highest 
wages. The cook is the skilled workman. The 

eneral servant, who is expected to unite in her- 
self all the functions of all the other employees 
in the list, becomes, by virtue of this fact, an 
unskilled workman, and therefore receives the 
lowest wages. 
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TABLE IV. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY AND DAILY WAGES BY OCCUPA- 
~ TIONS. 
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It also seems to be true in domestic service as 
elsewhere that the skilled laborer does his work 
better than the unskilled workman. ‘The ques- 
tion was asked of employers, ‘‘ What is the na- 
ture of the service rendered? Is it ‘ excellent,’ 


WEEKLY WAGES. : eine Z 
‘good,’ ‘fair,’ or ‘poor’?’’ The replies show 
GENERAL SCHEDULE OF| Boston that, in proportion to the number ot answers, 
OCCUPATION. Bae the largest percentage of service characterized 
ployment as ‘‘ excellent’’ is rendered by cooks, while the 
Employer. | Employee.| Bureau. largest percentage characterized as ‘‘ poor’’ is 
given by general servants. 
It was also found that the wages of men en- 
WoMEN: ; ; 4 & 
(SiGS. seep cuere $3.80 $3.64 $4.45 gaged in domestic service are higher than the 
Parlor maid..... Fode oes 3-94 wages of women. This will be seen by refer- 
Cook sod laun- c : ence to Table III. and Table IV. Two things, 
Gnaabecualdal © a8 ie 3.86 however, must be borne in mind: First, that 
Waitress........ 3.23 3.15 3.76 nearly all the men classified as cooks are em- 
pace la 3-04 3:27 3-34 ployed on the Pacific coast, where wages are 
Fee | Sets eae a Age as oe, relatively high ; second, that 4o per cent. of © 
General servant 2.04 2.88 3-16 men in domestic service do not receive board 
MEN: and lodging in addition to cash wages, while 
Gaactan Soe zee ee: Eee only 2 per cent. of women so employed, princi- 
Coachman and pally colored women and laundresses, do not re- 
gardener ...... 6.54 tree tee ceive board and lodging. But altho these facts 
IB GCIs cteraceislslosa'e 6.11 Sails snes . : 
CooL Aiea 6.08 cae iy. modify the discrepancy between the wages of 
men and women, they do not wholly remove it. 
Dali Wawes Whether the difference is as great as in other 
occupations cannot be here stated. 
ce For the facts on this point, see articles 
er nage: | $1.07 , 2 Waces and Women’s WorK AND Wacgs. For 
WaAunMATeSS «res. 82 a consideration of the facts, see articles EIGHT- 
ede Hour PuitosopHy and Propucrion. See also 
EA GhOr «osc: ie HovusEHOLD Economic ASSOCIATION. 
Choreman....... 87 The following table will show the results in 
a regard to these two classes of employees : 
TABLE V. 
NATURE OF SERVICE RENDERED, 
KIND OF SERVICE RENDERED. 
Rinne 
OCCUPATION, pas LE EXCELLENT. GOOD. , FAIR. POOR. 
Replies. 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. Cent. ber. Cent. ber. Cent. ber. Cent. 
4 
WOOLSiiiscestea as 262 ‘o 8 . 
General ser- > ? bas — S 38 = » 
VOUS: oo. wa 585 eS 15 26 221 38 177 30 36 ie re 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE£S BY OCCUPATIONS, REPORTED BY A BOSTON EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
& 
Per Cent. ae | . 
Average | Receivi ee i ; 
OccuPATION Weekly |More than | te ee eae Wares | Total ) 
Wages. | the Aver- than me Received. | Received, | Number. 
age. 
Average, 
Wiener al Servants cxs anita actedneesae es . 
ECONO Ge siniejaen scene dhate, udhaces She vases ibe a re $5.00 $1.50 or4 
OOO Karten vate eutieees Gui oe eh 445 on ars 4-50 BAGO 475 
Chambermaids........... Seria esau te ci 3.86 oe -< oo 1.00 574 
AW AME ESSER, ckciaarcisn Ske ideale cuak ea came eae 96 a ca rete 28 8a . 
Least ba ane el aba Adan iuogis, OALTERIOOUL Kea liBe aha Sine Os re sree 2359 50 
oo PCN OCR ner Home er cr Sen. cae 3.26 51 : ie a6 Lc 
wees ; : +00 i 
OMIM ATORSERG ite seaicfeloautlalld ARIS) S cuame eee 4044 aL 55.6 S65 eae ss 7 
BEbtalh sass stva goes ieee aa ee os ec, eee at ST ae 
‘ see . m0 2,438 


There was also found a slight tendency tow- 
ard an increase in wages paid by employers, as 


1s seen by the table which follows on the next 
page. 
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TABLE VI. 
COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID. 
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NUMBER. PERCENTAGE. 
WAGES PAID. 
Men Women. Total. Men Women. Total 
‘Same as last year ........ waupewe Nn Gaaitee'snees 414 1,638 2,052 87.72 79.02 80.53 
DEGES THAN LASE WOAP Ss osc ccncaccuneuecececcnes 54 308 422 11.44 17-75 16.58 
Less than last year...... * Ske Sind emalelem e esiek 4 67 qt 84 3-23 2.79 


The average high rate of wages is indicated by Tables VII. and VIII. 


TABLE VII. 
CLASSIFIED DAILY AND WEEKLY WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS. 


EARNING WEEKLY. 


OCCUPATIONS. & ot] tof | S] ol Sl Sle tle Sle Mle S 
SCHEDULE OF EMPLOYERS. oa sdledledlediedled SF Pees SSlsalsslsal 2] 3 
§ PS SS SS SS SS SS Fb Ss Sree sifeies| Cg 
DO LSS) SS] SS) So) sU sy] SUSU) So] Sa] ea] So] a] P| © 
& |S eglecslecled ec lececleclecledienies| 5 | & 
5 5 =I =] S| A] 6B ta] 5 3 3 5 3 3 (e) 
“WOMEN a 
Gene#ral SET VANES. oo cecee .nnasccecesevane ss 1] 33] 251] 276] 30) .5]--- Sa es | teers a 4 
Second girls .....-...- -.--- es ae ed ee ce ae a Oe (ee | ee ee Ro) (eee loccidl Geel feees 
Cooks and lanndresses........2<<-000sc000].... glihax| | 7olltrgsiie Stacesbectimecelicose ‘ 
COOKS. »..+..-- seer es eee pice cr marimar anton ae 4; 6) 38) z04| 86]. 32] 7).---]. cae 
Chambermaids and waitresses........... 2] oj. 441 60) 7| al. Mees | at ee if 
Chambermaids... 6 IS) 4h-6 eels eralhmee 
Waitresses......2. 3 23| 2)... ae sche ‘ 
NEESER 2. +2 ne I 18 9|-- 6}. Alses 
EGMRERECROTR tess cco sae cwerwras erorwieeetvw na fumes hier Bocsrcdl i te z = 
DEREREN eh ere a Cees Nema nae se eaiw eee 252| 62 8| xu i 3 5 
“MEN : 
PRE OT SO n o:c cm wclanic cate pospletvececs's ¢edaece mts 3 2 5] She cB) GIF a 3} 6) 2 I at 44 
Coachmen and gardemers.............+.++|-- a Fs ay eae 5 nme <=) (ue | aa Hs 9 Je Co) (> oa” ea ci 123 
Coachmen...... BPR ree epee aetna Merete I 5 8} ro} 14) 17 3 9| 12 7\ cx 3 6 3 109 
BRE noe whee aoiiee wk mies ow wie each oamasis lh ecste I Eg eB) 2 3 3 r iis, ats sceversi| kevenarer|tolateses [leietere rT 
PEL ay Senco tase ceewtwsdviecera Ceesnecntaaes 7| 14) 25) 34] 46) 47) 131 25| 32| 20) 16 4 8 3 293 
EARNING DAILY. 
WOMEN : 
Laundresses. ........ weer rece ee eee veweeee e+] 123] I2T|-..- = Pn ee ere el iatanaaih rats: oilteisisiel| aie solos 244 
SGARISEFESSES..... .-cscciecrcccncncoerewcee vas 5 risleie 
POLAR apace < Fe RPE A AID CE ee 6 pial siete! ears siete a 
MEN : 
Gardeners..... awit hold SERS o eveces SO-Ble cao) nen) foarte estid)ceahc|ise00 
CROTEMICM ©. on. cmc ewede teeewecnsemwetas 20m Berti |laiosidlltaie 
Total.5..-<sss ec giviasielel saciee sia aetve sonte él SO] tet 6g) x “ Z AP ScAlenac|sonchinaom send! fay: 
SCHEDULE OF EMPLOYEES. EARNING WEEKLY. 
ne. dt ie Ae ee ee 
General Servants......cc.ssceccceesseoeres 1] 16] 152] 187) 24) 3 ; sees 383 
Second Girls. ....... -seeeesee see eceteereene ae Be meee Mets Ia tecace stig ok'oi| ra asi aie .oseills/ais-\]'sy=-e/-)|\a +. (]\s/enyoihoda sual laima 39 
Cooks and laundresseS.....+++0++ sreeeeesfecee AN Ge 22) Xo) asi yeleta|'s:0iei5|[lejaiavell|e.n.e s|\eieo1e\|/0:~.0 \lto\0i012:| eee lnlalnia 45 
PONE So aig we odetoieicin.i<iane.aanie' wv wipe sisi ]e'd em Wins I 3| 20) 39) 23] 2 3 Ee iis ates illersele line vail aj evovellimigista ae 101 
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Domestic Service. 514 Domestic Service. 
TABLE VIII.* 
: AVERAGE WEEKLY AND DAILY WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS. 
wee i ee 


PERSON REPLYING. 


EMPLOYER. EMPLOYEE. 
OCCUPATION, : 
Per Cent. Shite’ Per Cent. Bess: 
Average | Receiving | tp. Same | Avetage | Receiving | the Same 
Weekly |More than] “o). Tes, | Weekly | Morethan/ “4; Tess 
Wages. | the Aver- Fieger ahs Wages. | the Aver- than the 
BBE: Average. HES: Average. 
WOMEN: 
General servants ..... Masai asses nists palstetloyeral | en pavad 52.97 47.03 $2.88 55-87 43-13 
GECONGUCITIS Ice bien: toe as notes eenune 3-04 40.00 60.00 3-27 53-85 40.15 
Cooks and laundresses...... BLOC cites 3.50 43-07 56.03 3-27 53-33 46.67 
COOKS Ss tice ee ees BADMENOO atasention 3.80 45-71 54-29 3-64 43-56 56.44 
Chambermaids and waitresses 2.99 58.65 41.35 3-21 52.17 47.83 
Chambermaids........ spdecudne 3e3z 47.83 52.17 3-47 32.00 ee 
MEMBERS, Sop dbcocian leoe poUSce 3-23 43-69 56.31 Hk 44-44 55-5 
PNIESES tecloistsion ci ors RONGUL BO TDOO MOR nue, Sot 3.53 36.00 64,00 3-03 33-33 66.67 
Housekeepers..........-0- pr uwiceioeceliecinmtece 5.05 25.00 75-00 5.15 25.00 75-00 
Potall sn... Usitita'sin = lols ajelomlosela Onis a piaisie $3.23 47-88 52.12 $3.11 50.95 49-05 
MEN: 
UG OUG ter case tcc ani: nemenies semesiiasiasee eter. $6.12 50.00 50.00 dee za vents 
Coachmen and gardeners.......... been 6.54 44.72 55-28 ate pam eve 
Coachmen aso sh secasminaiectseice oes ARodonanackd 7-84 46.79 53-21 = : a 
WOOKSiinas -lenies Bernat his cilelsfeldatoeieta ciajaterek.cfors 6.09 47-06 52.94 ts 2 
BROCE terete cistcicis efastleYotatyleveSa'alereiaccts ale /etoleta|etalate $6.93 46.42 53-58 : = 
Average 
Daily 
Wages. 
WOMEN : 
Batndresses:. J. .6600 0606s SyerorersTsleiptsis ee etatatets $0.82 53.28 46.72 ewan <cae dusts 
MP CAMISETESSES ds clsicis.ne'e visio siaioiatnabianss sais nieieietare 1.01 39-05 60.95 myyee ae 
PTNOE Uae ave Oy wyaisainieptvahshe diccieialetare Bieieistate(e = $0.90 49-00 51.00 pe a cee sr 
MEN: 
CARA SIUEL Site: <yee vie ores: aivna ol ¥iai6ta Wei w'elecalaiere orelate $1.33 56.56 43-44 = Si es nts 
KENONGIMET |, cts.c alc onaea tale aes Basie -87 43-59 56.41 ie x aciate 
MEMO UCU om store thartinet eiayelensinisia' ne eaters am aerate $1.29 53-42 46.58 


The same fact is also seen in the wages reported by a Boston employment bureau. 


TABLE IX. 
CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS. 


EARNING WEEKLY, 


ae ee ee 

Occupation. ge | ee | oe |] be | oh | pe | 2S | oP] eB] BB] a 

: Te ee | Re AS ee ee he ees ee 

ris! Shs! aS) ae) ras! 5 = 5 o) ce & 

eg eq ee es es BE oe Se as phe a 

= i} | 5 A i} 8 | 3 3 

General servants......... 8 183 577 143 3 cee : sone -e I 
WECONG Rill Bin cy csee ce as 2 4I 363 69 hee Ekee oC RIO 1 aeee ae 
Cooks... .. EE OCI I 2 390 347 145 28 4 3 See 4 574 
Chambermaids... neo 3 40 37 2 sa ma nose voles feos 82 
SWieitresses .--. 0... snr Marne aT 4 29 16 I ae BS ase 5° 
APLON MALS densase enn vel eteee soe II 45 I see as . tee 57 
Nirsery maids. ...3 0.06... 7 45 119 57 3 I I 4 wns 233 
Laundresses.....ccscs ss | I 9 27 15 I 8 at ae 53 
PDOLAL se cteiscuwslue ce hee wan | 18 280 1,187] 74x 170 30 5 3 Uke 4 | 2,438 


* In the classification in these two tables the employees in several large boarding-houses were omitted. All 


eae included under the term ‘‘nurses” are nurse-girls, with the exception of the few receiving the highest 
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These, with other facts and tables that could 
be given, may be considered as showing the 
general conformity of domestic service to eco- 
nomic law. 

Some of the difficulties presented to the em- 
ployer of domestic service have been indicated. 

They may be summed up as fol- 
lows : the difficulty of assimilating 
Difficulties, into the family those who are of a 
different nationality, and conse- 
quently hold different industrial, 
social, religious, and political beliefs ; the spirit 
of restlessness that everywhere prevails among 
the working classes, tho not peculiar to them, 
and the resulting brief terms of service ; the 
necessity of engaging for skilled labor the assist- 
ance of unskilled laborers ; the lack of reliable 
means of communication with those desiring 
employment ; the prevailing indifference among 
employers to the action of economic law and the 
failure to realize that in domestic service as else- 
where the course followed by one employer has 
an appreciable effect on the condition of the 
service as a whole. 

On the side of the employee the advantages 
in domestic service as an occupation are high 
wages, the healthfulness of the work, that it 
gives the externals of a home, training in house- 
hold affairs, and congenial employment to those 
whose tastes lie in this direction. These ad- 
vantages are offset by the disadvantages that lie 
in the fact that there is little or no opportunity 
for promotion in the service, the utter lack of 
organization in the occupation, the irregularity 
of working hours, the lack of free time evenings 
and Sundays, the impossibility of having more 
than the externals of a home, and the absence 
of all opportunities for personal improvement 
and social advantages. ‘The most serious disad- 
vantage is the badge of social inferiority placed 
on theclass of domesticemployees. This badge 
consists in the use of the word “‘ servant’’ and 
of the Christian name in address, the wearing 
ot a livery, the enforced acknowledgment of so- 
cial inferiority, and the giving of fees. The 
latter custom has perhaps done more than any 
other one thing to change what should be an 
honorable employment into a menial service. 

The underlying difficulty in the present con- 
dition of domestic service is the universal failure 
to recognize it as a part of the great industrial 
question of the day. Domestic service is amen- 
able to economic law in precisely the same man- 
ner as are other forms of labor, and until the 
study of the subject is made to begin at this 
point all plans to bring about a better condition 
of affairs must prove fruitless. 

Lucy M. Satmon. 


It is often asked why, if women’s wages are 
so low and there are many unemployed, is it 
frequently so difficult to get servants? The an- 
swer is that women free from family ties and of 
character, age, and ability for service, are not 
often unemployed. The unemployed problem 
is mainly of men and of women with family ties 
or other disqualifications for service. As for 
low wages, there is a plain explanation. Do- 
mestic service, even in the best homes, usually 
implies constant submission to one person’s will, 
and constant confinement, except, perhaps, for 
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one ‘‘ evening out’’ a week. In the store or the 
factory, girls almost always have all their even- 
ings and Sundays perfectly free, and when at 
work are with others under fixed regulations 
rather than under a personal master. Almost 
anybody would prefer such a measure of free- 
dom, even with low pay, to higher pay and less 
freedom. The cure perhaps lies in making 
domestic work a trade, with fixed hours. Miss 
Jane Addams, in an article in The American 
Journal of Sociology for March, 1896, finds it 
perfectly natural that girls should prefer fac- 
tory labor, with its social equality and industrial 
independence. She says: 

“Tf the ‘servant’ attitude were once eliminated 
from household industry, and the well-established one 
of employer and employee substituted, the first step 
would be taken toward overcoming many difficulties. 
aS Most of the cooking and serving and cleaning of 
a household could be done by women living outside 
and coming into a house as a skilled workman does, 
having no ‘ personal service’ relation to the employer. 
There is no reason why the woman who cleans win- 
dows ina house should not live as full a domestic and 
social life as the man who cleans windows in an 
office.” 

ED. 


(See HousrHoLp Economic ASSOCIATION ; 
Women’s WorK AND WAGES.) 


DONI, FRANCESCO, was born in Florence 
about the year 1503. In 1552 appeared at Ven- 
ice his 7 Mondz, and the year after his 7 /n- 
fernz, in which he describes his ideals of a 
communistic state, where there is community 
both of property and of wives. The books were 
translated into French, and seem to have ar- 
rested some attention, but to have developed 
few thoughts that were new. Doni died in the 


year 1574. 


DONISTHORPE, WORDSWORTH, was 
born in Yorkshire, England, March 24, 1847; 
was educated at Leeds School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and graduated with first-class 
honors in 1869. He traveled in Europe, and 
was imprisoned in Strasburg in 1870 for taking 
part in a riotous republican demonstration, but 
was soon released. He was called to the bar in 
1879. He was imprisoned in 1876 under the 
Vaccination Act, but was successful in prevent- 
ing his own children from being vaccinated. 
In 1880 he founded the State Resistance Union, 
of which he was the first president. In 1881 
the basis of its operations was widened under 
the title of Liberty and Property Defense 
League, and the Earl of Wemyss became its 
president. In 1888 Mr. Donisthorpe retired 
from the association, owing to differences of 
opinion as to the proper scope of the League. 
During the years 1887-88 he edited /ws, the 
organ of individualism. In 1887the Free Libra- 
ries Act was applied to Kensington, and he 
fought the question till 1890, when the vestry 
surrendered, and paid his share of the rate, to- 
gether with his costs. A full account of the 
singular correspondence may be found in L26- 
erty, March 7, 1891. He is president of the 
Legitimation League at present (1894). He is 
occupied in lecturing, writing for some of the 
papers and magazines, and is preparing several 
books for publication. Among his writings are : 
Principles of Plutology (1876); Sexfdom, 
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Wagedom and Freedom (1880) ‘ Capitaliza- 
tion of Labor (1887) ; Individualism (1889). 
He also wrote Overlegislation in 1883, and 
again in 1884 for the Liberty and Property De- 
fense League, and contributed an essay to 4 
Plea for Liberty in 1891 ; The future of Mar- 
viage,in the Fortnightly Review (February, 
1892); Love and Law, published by the Legiti- 
mation League; Lastardy, in the tree Re- 
view. In 1887 he drew an Adulteration Bill, 
which was brought into the House of Lords by 
the Earl of Wemyss, and passed the first read- 
ing, but owing to the lateness of the session was 
dropped. It has not since been revived. He 
claims to belong to the individualist school, 
which he considers ‘‘ Anarchist in principle and 
final aim, but opportunist in action. So long as 
we are unprepared for private enterprise in any 
department of activity, such as the enforcement 
of the fulfillment of contracts, let the State do 
such work as well as it possibly can.’’ In poli- 
tics he calls himself Republican ; in religion, 
atheist ; in morals, egoistic hedonist. 


DONNELLY, IGNATIUS, was born in 
Philadelphia November 3, 1831. His father, 
Dr. Philip Carroll Donnelly, was an eminent 
physician in that city. After his graduation 
from the high school he entered upon the study 
of law, and in 1853 was admitted to the bar. 
Two years later he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats for the House of Representatives, but de- 
clined the nomination. In 1856 he moved West, 
where he has spent the greater part of his life. 
In 1859 hestarted the Dakota County Sentine/. 
In 1857 he was nominated for State Senator by 
the Republicans, but was defeated. He was 
the first to organize the Dakota County Agricul- 
tural Society. In 1859 he was elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Minnesota. He has since then 
taken an active part in the political life of the 
West. In 1874 he started the Anti-Monopoly 
Party of Minnesota, and he is now a leader in 
the People’s Party. Mr. Donnelly has written 
The Great Cryptogram, Atlantis, Ragnarok, 
Doctor Huguet, Cesar’s Column, and The 
Golden Bottle, all of which have been widely 
read. He isnoweditor of Zhe Representative, 
a leading People’s Party paper published in 
Minneapolis. 


DOUAITI, DR. ADOLF, a German-American 
socialist, was born in Altenburg in 1819. He 
studied philosophy and theology in Germany, 
and became a private tutor in Russia. Receiv- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Dor- 
pat, he returned to Altenburg and established 
a private school, Arrested and, after being 
once discharged, rearrested and imprisoned 
one year for his socialistic utterances and his 
part in the Revolution of 1848, he escaped to 
Texas in 1852, and as a journalist and teacher 
traveled through many of the States, carrying 
socialism with him. He took part in the early 
socialist organizations in New York City, and 
was editor of the drdezter Union, established 
in 1871, and from 1878 to his death, in 1888, as- 
sociate editor of the Mew Yorker Volkszet- 
tung. 


DOVE, PATRICK EDWARD, was born 
at Lasswade, near Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1815. 
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A land-owner devoted to philosophical and 
economic letters, he studied in France and Ger- 
many, as well as Scotland, and in 1850 published 
The Theory y Human Progression and Natu- 
val Probability of a wie hi of Justice, the first 
Part yf a Projected Treatise on the Sctence 
of Politics. It arrested attention of scholars 
like Hamilton and Charles Sumner. In it he 
comes to conclusions as to land very nearly sim- 
ilar to those of Henry George (g.v.) ; and Mr. 
George, when lecturing in Edinburgh in 1884, 
praised his book very highly. Some have even 
claimed that it was from this book that Mr. 
George drew some of his ideas. Dove seems to 
have been a universal genius, writing alike on 
the sport of Scotland, theological discussions, 
and the science of government. He contributed 
the article on government for the £mcyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and won recognition by 
his books in various quarters. He died in 
Scotland in 1873. 


DOW, NEAL.—General Neal Dow, the 
‘“‘ Father of the Maine Law,’’ was born in Port- 
land, Me., March 20, 1804. His parents and all 
his ancestors for many generations were Friends, 
and he was brought up in that faith. His edu- 
cation was primarily in the public schools, after- 
ward in private schools, after that at the Port- 
land Academy, and then at the Friends’ Acad- 
emy in the town of New Bedford, Mass. / 

In his youth he was a Whig, buta Republican 
as soon as that party was born. He became a 
member of the Prohibition Party as soon as he 
became satisfied that Prohibition through the 
Republican Party was impossible. He was 
twice Mayor of Portland, and twice a member 
of the Legislature. In his first mayoralty term, 
in 1851, he framed an anti-liquor bill and carried 
it to the Legislature two days before its ad- 
journment ; he hada hearing in the Representa- 
tives’ Hall in the afternoon ; the bill was report- 
ed the next day precisely as he had written it, 
was put through all its stages by a vote of 86 to 
40 in the House and 18 to Io in the Senate, en- 
acted on the same day, and took effect on its ap- 
proval by Governor Hubbard (a Democrat) the 
next day. It is known in all the English-speak- 
ing world as ‘‘ the Maine law.’’ On the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion Mr. Dow entered the 
army, September, 1861, as colonel of the Maine 
Volunteers, of 1000 men, which he recruited. 
He also recruited the Second Maine Battery by 
special commission from the Secretary of Was 
In April, 1862, he was commissioned brigadier- 
general by Mr. Lincoln. He was twice wound- 
ed in battle, and while occupying a plantation 
house outside of the lines was captured at night 
and taken to Libby Prison at Richmond, Va., 
where he was retained eight months and then 
exchanged for Fitz-Hugh Lee. 
_ He has visited England three times, deliver- 
ing about 500 addresses under the auspices and 
as the guest of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
In 1880 he was the candidate of the Prohibition 
Party for President. In June, 1894, the com- 
pletion of General Dow’s ninetieth year was 
celebrated by memorial meetings all over the 
world. A vast international temperance con- 
gress was held in celebration at Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, N. Y., at which eminent 
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speakers and thinkers from all parts of this 
country and even from Europe discussed the 
temperance question in all its phases. 


DRAGE, GEOFFREY, born in 1860, was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church College, 
Oxford. He then traveled for some years, visit- 
ing foreign universities, studying at Berlin and 
Moscow. He visited America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, attending nearly all the parliaments of 
the world, and taking great interest in political 
and social questions. He was appointed Secre- 
tary tothe English Royal Commission on Labor 
in 1891, and organized office staff ; prepared the 
series of at ler on foreign countries. He is 
author of Criminal Code of Germany (1885) ; 
Cyril (1889, a novel in 6th ed.) ; Eton and the 
Empire (1890, 5th ed.) ; The Unemployed (1894) ; 
Eton and the Labor Question (1894, 2d ed.) ; 
Old Age Pemsions (1895). 


DRED SCOTT DECISION.—In 1834 Dred 
Scott was a negro slave of one Dr. Emerson, in 
Missouri, and taken by his master to Rock 
Island, Ill., where slavery was prohibited by 
statute. In1836 Dred married Harriet, another 
slave of Dr. Emerson’s, and in 1838 returned to 
Missouri with his master. Here he discovered 
that by decisions of Missouri courts, his transfer 
by his master to Illinois hadmadehim a free man. 
and on being whipped by his master, he, in 1848, 
brought suit against him for assault and battery, 
and obtained judgment in hisfavor. On ap- 
peal, the Supreme Court of Missouri, in 1852, by 
two justices, the Supreme Judge dissenting, re- 
versed the decision and remanded the case to 
the Circuit Court. Soon after Dr. Emerson sold 
his slaves to J. F. A. Sanford, of New York City, 
and the case became still more involved. It 
was argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the December term of 1855 and 1856, 
and judgment pronounced March 6, 1857. The 
court decided, 7 judges to 2, that the Missouri 
court had not jurisdiction, and directed the suit 
to be dismissed. But the judges went on to 
pronounce general judgments, denying the 
legal existence of the African race as Persons 
in constitutional law ; a denial of the supreme 
control of Co: over the Territories, anda 
denial of the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise. ‘The decision created general ex- 
citement. It was the last attempt to decide the 
slavery contest by form of law, and itself did not 
alittle toward precipitating the war. Judge Cur- 
tis dissented from the extent of the decision, and 
said, ‘‘A great question of constitutional law, 
deeply affecting the peace and welfare of the 
country, is not, in my opinion, a fit subject to be 
thus reached.’’ (See ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT.) 


DRESS REFORM.—Near the beginning of 
the last decade of the nineteenth century dress 
reform in the United States took definite shape 
under the auspices of the National Council of 
Women. Before this there had been organized 
efforts to improve the dress of woman ; but these 
movements had no distinct connection one with 
another, either in precise object or in method 
of procedure. O74 

Dress reform in the fifties and sixties, the first 
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movement, began with the effort of individual 
women to emancipate themselves personally 
from the burdens of dress then 
prevailing. The costume adopted 
by those freedom-loving women, 
among whom were Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and others 
of the most eminent women of the century, was 
called ‘‘ Bloomer’’ by the newspapers and the 
general public, after the name of one of the ear- 
liest women (but not the first) to wear the cos- 
tume. It was simply the dress of the period 
(which was usually a gathered waist, full sleeves, 
often ‘‘ flowing,’’ and a plain full skirt) loosened 
to be comfortable and shortened nearly to the 
knees, with trousers of the dress material either 
gathered down at the ankle or allowed to hang - 
loose to the foot. This new style of dress was 
at first welcomed by American women, as made 
known to them through Mrs. Bloomer’s Lz/y 
and Horace Greeley’s New York 77zbune ; but 
other newspapers quickly discovered and pub- 
lished the fact that the leaders of the new fash- 
ion were not only Americans, instead of Pari- 
sians, but they were also ‘“‘ strong-minded,’’ 
which was then aterm of reproach, Misrepre- 
sentation and ridicule were quickly brought to 
bear against it, and more or less social martyr- 
dom became the lot of those who continued to 
wear the divided dress. Few had the fortitude 
to wear it steadily more than two or three years ; 
but it was laid aside very unwillingly by some, 
who found it a hindrance to other public work 
in which they were engaged. Its hygienic 
merits were soon evident, and on this basis a 
National Dress Reform Association was organ- 
ized in 1856,and held several annual conven- 
tions with considerable success. It was sup- 
posed that there were at one time several thou- 
sand women scattered through the 
United Statés wearing the dress 
first called the ‘‘ Bloomer,’’ and “ Bloomers.” 
afterward the ‘‘ American cos- 
tume.’’ Most of them gradually 
abandoned the dress, not because—as is often 
asserted—the dress was ugly in itself (for tight 
waists and enormous hoops were then ‘‘ in fash- 
ion,” and many men as well as women declared 
that the fashionable dress was far less artistic 
than the ‘‘ Bloomers’’), but the tyranny of fash- 
ion constantly increased with the growing pow- 
er of trade. The wide diffusion of cut-paper 
patterns of the Parisian styles and of illustrated 
and seemingly authoritative fashion articles in 
the leading newspapers had begun to have great 
influence upon public opinion and public taste. 
In many cases the gymnasium dress introduced 
by Dr. Dio Lewis took the place of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can costume,’’ and was much worn, especially 
by young ladies in girls’ schools. The skirt was 
of “bloomer” length, but the Turkish trousers 
came only a little below the knees. A few of 
the early dress reformers have never abandoned 
their radical reform in dress, and in 1874 there 
was a small and brief revival of their annual 
conventions with the name True Dress League. 
The New England Woman’s Club, one of the 
first of women’s clubs, appointed a dress reform 
committee in 1873. Believing that no particu- 
lar change in outer dress was possible at that 
time, the committee especially recommended 
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improvements in the undergarments usually 
worn. ‘There was no especial advance in this 
respect upon the practice of some of the early 
dress reformers, few, if any, of whom wore cor- 
sets, and some of whom made and wore “‘ com- 
bination undersuits.’’ ‘These were recommend- 
: ed by the Boston committee, and 
have since been known as ‘‘ dress 
Various reform’’ undergarments, the woven 
Propositions, union undersuits haying come quite 
generally into use. They were wel- 
comed by the most intelligent wom- 
en, and have been made more widely known by 
the business enterprise of Mrs. Jenness Miller 
and other women who have lectured on the sub- 
ject, exhibiting the garments and doing much 
to substitute for underskirts the ‘‘ divided skirt,’’ 
which the Viscountess Harberton recommended 
to English women. 

The National Council of Women of the United 
States, at its first triennial convention, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February, 1891, passed a resolu- 
tion, in executive session, to appoint a commit- 
tee of women to report suggestions for an every- 
day business dress for women. 

This committee was appointed at an execu- 
tive meeting in the following May. ‘Those who 
accepted their appointments with instructions 
to prepare a symposium on woman’s dress for a 
leading magazine and to report the committee’s 
idea of a business dress for women were Fran- 
ces E. Russell, Chairman ; Frank Stuart Par- 
ker, and Annie Jenness Miller. Shortly after- 
ward Octavia W. Bates was added to the com- 
mittee. 

The symposium, comprising papers by Grace 
Greenwood, Elizabeth Smith Miller, Annie 
Jenness Miller, Octavia W. Bates, E. M. King, 
Frances M. Steele, Viscountess Harberton, 
Frances E. Russell, and an introduction by 
Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall, President of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, was published in the 
Arena for September and October, 1802. 

The committee’s report of an every-day busi- 
ness dress for women, ‘‘ suitable for business 

hours, for shopping, marketing, 
housework, walking, and other 

National forms of exercise,’’ was presented in 

Council of December, 1892, and afterward in- 

Women, culcated in pamphlet form. It rec- 

ommended the same improved un- 

derwear which had already been ad- 
vocated, and loose dressing of neck, arms, waist, 
hands, and feet. ‘To relieve the legs from the cus- 
tomary hindrance of long skirts two forms were 
recommended, each capable of various modifica- 
tions: one, the divided skirt, called the ‘ Syrian”’ 
in England, and used in this country in the best 
gymnasia for women (the usual full skirt being 
divided just above the knees and gathered up 
around each leg dually) ; and the other, a gown, 
or jacket and skirt, with the drapery falling only 
a little way below the knee, equestrienne trou- 
sers, leggings, or extra high boots being added 
as desired or needed. 

These costumes seem to be coming into use, 
but have not been very generally adopted except 
for the gymnasium, the bicycle, and mountain- 
climbing. One session of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, held during the Woman’s Con- 
gress of Representative Women at the Colum- 
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bian Exposition, was devoted to the subject of 
woman’s dress. It was a very large meeting, 
and there was muchenthusiasm. The costumes 
recommended by the committee on dress were 
shown from the platform on those who took part, 
and were frequently seen on the fair grounds 
during the summer. : 

Within the two and a half years since the 
committee began its work there has been a great 
change in public opinion. About 
1500 of the most eminent or influ- 
ential women signed the following Change of 
agreement : : Opinion. 

‘‘We, whose names are signed 
below, consent to give our influence 
in favor of an improvement in woman’s dress, 
which will give her the free and healthful use 
of the organs of her body when working or tak- 
ing exercise. In signing this paper, we do not 
become responsible for the suggestions of any 
one else, nor do we promise to wear or to en- 
dorse any particular style of dress. We simply 
give our influence to help start a strong and 
healthy movement in favor of freedom and com- 
mon sense in dress.’’ 

The first signers of this paper were May 
Wright Sewall, Lady Henry Somerset, Frances 
E. Willard, Clara Barton, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

As further aid in influencing public opinion 
(or keeping the rabble respectful) another paper 
has been circulated among eminent men, saying 
that they are ‘‘among the men of America who 
approve of this effort women are making.’’ The 
first signers were Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Principal 
of Oswego Normal School ; Dr. N.S. Davis, long 
the President of the National Medical Associa- 
tion; T. W. Higginson, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The committee on dress of the National Coun- 
cil of Women was increased after the close of 
the Columbia Exposition by three members— 
Laura Lee, Bertha Morris Smith, and Annie L. 
Sloane. 

There is great hope for dress reform in the 
Physical Culture and Correct Dress Societies, 
the first one of which was organ- 
ized in Chicago in 1888. ‘There are 
dress reform organizations of some 
kind in Sweden, Germany, France, 
and in England, where Lady Har- 
berton presides over the Rational 
Dress Society, which publishes an annual Ga- 
atin The United States took the lead in this 
work. 

Practical opposition to prevailing fashion is 
extremely difficult for separate women, espe- 
cially because whatever is odd or contrary to 
woman’s usual custom seems “unwomanly,’’ 
and is called ugly. There is a strong supersti- 
tion in regard to Parisian authority, few realiz- 
ing that the most unwomanly women, or the 
fashionable courtesan class, are the leaders of 
fashion in France, and thence throughout the 
civilized world. 

There are the strongest hygienic reasons in 
favor of dress reform, as most of the peculiar 
‘female diseases’ are either produced or great- 
ly aggravated by woman’s usualdress. Foolish 
fashions waste woman’s time, thought, and 
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strength, as well as her finances. The exag- 
gerations and deformities of woman’s natural 
shape, the constant emphasizing of the fact of 
sex, and the unnecessary appeal her artificial 
helplessness makes upon masculine protection, 
or the excuse it seems to offer for his scorn and 
abuse, suggest strong reasons for this reform on 
moral grounds. The welfare of generations to 
come depends upon it. 
; FRANCES E. RussELt. 


References : Dress Reform, by;Abba Goold Woolson; 
What to Wear, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; What ts 
the Matter ? by Celia B. Whitehead ; Beauty of Form 
and Grace of Vesture, by Frances M. Steele ; The Well- 
Dressed Woman, by Helen G.Ecob. Magazine articles 
on the subject are to be found in the orth American 
Review, Arena, Review of Reviews, Chautauquan, and 
other periodicals. 


DRINK PROBLEM AND DRINK 
TRAFFIC. See INTEMPERANCE ; TEMPERANCE ; 
PROHIBITION ; HicH LIcENsE, etc. 

DRUNKENNESS. See INTEMPERANCE. 


DUMB. See Dear AND Dumps. 


DUNKARDS, DUNKERS, or TUNKERS. 


(from a dialectical form of German 7unken, one 
who dips), is the name of a sect of American 
German Baptists who call themselves Brethren. 
The sect is said to have been founded by Alex- 
ander Wack in 1708, at Schwarzenau, in West- 
halia, an outcome of the Pietist movement. 
ersecuted at home, between 1719 and 1729 they 
came to America and settled in Pennsylvania, 
and subsequently in other States. In their 
early history the sexes dwelt apart, and mar- 
riage, tho not forbidden, was discouraged. A 
certain community of goods was also established. 
These features have now disappeared. ‘The 
sect is marked by its simple life and dress. 
Dunkards refuse to take oaths or serve in war. 
. They hold love feasts and celebrate the cere- 
monial of feet-washing and the anointing of the 
sick with oil. Their creed is evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Their ministers usually receive no sal- 
ary. Most of the sect are farmers. The first 
settlement was ‘‘ Ephrata,’’ near Philadelphia, 
but this branch has nearly died out. Accord- 
ing to the census for 1890, there were four 
bodies of Dunkards with 73,795 members, 
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DUNOYER, CHARLES, was born at Car- 
ennac (Lot) in 1786. Studying law at Paris, he 
became interested in the political events of the 
day, and with Charles Comte established, in — 
1814, Le Censeur, but the Terreur blanche 
compelled them to discontinue the publication 
of this paper in 1816. ‘They resumed it 18 
months later, but modified its title to Le Cen- 
seur Européen, The increasing severity of 
the press laws, however, seriously hampered 
them, and, finally, the assassination of the Duke 
of Berry, in 1820, and consequent troubles led 
to the entire suspension of the paper. After 
this Dunoyer devoted himself exclusively to 
economics, He gave at Parisin the Atheneum 
Institution a course of lectures on political 
economy and moral science. Appointed pre- 
fect of the department of the Allier, he was 
transferred in 1832 to the prefecture of the 
Somme ; this he quitted in 1838 to enter the 
Council of State. The Revolution of 1848 was 
a heavy blow to him, Royalist and Liberal as 
he was in his political convictions ; he remained, 
however, on the Council of State, and only re- 
linquished his seat there after the coup da’ état 
of 1851. Bitterly hostile to the Second Empire, 
as he had been to the First, he wrote a work 
directed against the new order of affairs, He 
died in Paris in 1862. Palgrave’s Dictzonary 
of Political Economy, from which our account 
is abridged, says of Dunoyer: ‘‘ Dunoyer was 
one of the great economists of the nineteenth 
century. He wrote with much force in support 
of the theory of ‘ immaterial wealth,’ even going 
so far as to say that, from the economic point 
of view, no ‘ wealth’ could be other than ‘im- 
material.’ He wasa warm supporter of the the- 
ories of Malthus on population ; but he was no 
believer in the theory of rent, considering that 
there was only one factor in production—z.e., 
labor.’?’ He was elected, in 1832, a member of 
the Institute (Académie des Sciences morales 
et politigues), and in 1845 president of the So- 
ciety of Political Economy, His miscellaneous 
works (Votices ad économze sociale), and the sec- 
ond edition of his chief work, La Liberté du 
travail, were published, both at the same time, 
in 1886. 


DURHAM, BISHOP OF. See Westcott. 
DWELLINGS. See TENEMENTS. 
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EARNINGS. See WAGEs. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, THE.—There 
have been various East India Companies— 
Dutch, French, etc. The English East India 
Company was chartered in 1600 as a ‘* Governor 
and Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.”’ Its early voyages were like those of 
any company of the times, enjoying a monopoly 
of a certain trade. It had its rivals at home 
and abroad, especially with the Dutch. As 
early as 1602 it established a factory at Bantam , 


in 1690 it began the policy, commenced by the . 


‘ 


Dutch, of defending its trade prerogatives by ter- 
ritorial possession. Its ensuing arbitrary meas- 
ures caused it to be denounced at home, but it 
triumphed. A new company was formed, but it 
amalgamated with the old. The disruption of 
the Mogul Empire on the death of Aurangzeb, 
and the advance of the French, and the battle 
of Plassey (1757), under Clive, put the company 
in ferme | possession of India. A creature of 
its own was put on the throne, but the real 
power was a council composed of the company’s 
senior civil members. Later (1784), Lord Corn- 
wallis as Governor-General gained the right 
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to overrule the council. Finally the great Ind- 
jan Mutiny produced the feeling that so much 
power should not be left with a private com- 
pany, and in 1858 India was transferred to the 
Crown. (See INDIA.) 


References: Bruce’s Annals of British India and 
James Mill’s Azstory. 


ECONOMICS. See PoriricaL Economy. 
ECONOMY. See Turirt. 


ECONOMY, COMMUNITY AT. See 


Harmony, 


EDEN, SIR FREDERICK MORTON 
(1766-1809), a graduate of Oxford, and chair- 
man and one of the founders of the Globe In- 
surance Company ; wrote various statistical and 
other monographs, but is mainly known for his 
great work on the poor, which is described by 
its title, which is almost a catalogue: Zhe State 
of the Poor, an history x the labouring classes 
in England from the Conquest to the present 
period, in which are particularly considered 
their domestic economy with respect to adzet, 
dress, fuel, and habitation, and the various 
plans which from time to time have been pro- 
posed and adopted for the relief of the poor, 
together with Parochial Reports relative to 

- the administration of Workhouses, and Houses 
of Industry; the state of Friendly Socteties, 
and other public institutions, in several agri 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing ats- 
tricts, with a large appendix (1797). A store- 
house of information, it ranks with the travels 
of Arthur Young as one of the first sources of 
economic information for its period, 


EDGEWORTH, FRANCIS YSIDRO, was 
born at Edgeworthstown, Ireland, in 1845. Af- 
ter several terms at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
entered Oxford in 1867, graduating with a “‘ first 
class’”’ in 1869. Devoting himself to mathemat- 
ics, he published J/athematical Physics in 
1881, and wrote numerous papers on statistical 
data for the British Association and other bodies. 
He lectured on le ta economy at the Ladies’ 
Department of King’s College, London, and in 
1888 was appointed to a professorship of po- 
litical economy in that college, and in 1890, on 
the resignation of the late Professor Thorold 
Rogers, to the Tooke Professorship of Econom- 
ic Science and Statistics in the same university. 
He is Secretary of the British Economic Asso- 
ciation, and editor of its Journad. 


EDGEWORTH, MARIA, was born at 
Black Bourton in 1767, the daughter of R. L. 
Edgeworth. An intimate friend of Malthus, 
Richard Jones, and Ricardo, her writings aim 
to popularize and inculcate, among children 
especially, the main points of the orthodox school 
of political economy with its worship of “ self- 
help” and individualism. Her Belinda, Par- 
ents’ Assistant, The Orphans, Moral Tales, 
Popular Tales, Rosamond, Egerton Abbey, 
Castle Rackrent (1800), The Absentee, Ennut, 
Ormond, Helen (1834) are not all concerned with 
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economics directly, but point varied forms of 
the same general moral. She died in Edge- 
worthstown, Ireland, in 1849. 


EDUCATION.—(See also INDusTRIAL Epu- 
CATION; KINDERGARTENS ; UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
sion, etc.) All schools of social reform are 
agreed that the importance of education in a true 
social development cannot be overestimated. 
The most thoroughgoing individualist, who 
would have the State play no part in education 
whatsoever, and the extremest socialist, who 
would have the State do all, do not differ in 
the value they put upon education itself. 
There are, indeed, those—and they are not a 
few—tho rarely found among the ranks of social 
reformers, who do not believe in a high degree 
of education for all classes. ‘They hold that 
while mobility between classes should be easy, 
and there should be always a carriére ouverte 
aux talents, the majority of what is called 
the working class must always do the rou- 
tine, mechanical drudgery of the world, and 
that for these classes much education simply 
unfits them for the work they have to do and 
gives them aspirations that can only bring un- 
happiness when they are not realized. Still 
another class of people oppose what is called 
the higher education of women, as unfitting 
them for home life and duties. Yet even these 
disbelievers in high education for all—and 
their number, it is to be feared, is not small 
even in so-called democratic America—are by 
no means disbelievers in education itself. They 
simply, on the principle of division of labor, be- 
lieve that all classes do not need the highest 
branches of study. 

Sociological discussions as to education, then, 
turn not upon its value, but upon the questions 
who should be educated, how far they should be 
educated, what a true education consists in, 
and what persons or institutions should conduct 
the education. Weshall therefore in this article 
consider the subject under five heads : 

I. What Education Consists in ; II]. The His- 
tory of Education ; III. Statistics of Education ; 
IV. Need of Educational Reforms; V. Pro- 
posed Reforms. ‘To sketch the outlines of ped- 
agogics or the science of teaching does not come 
within the province of this work, 


I, WHat Epucation, Consists IN. 


Education (from Lat. e and ducere, to draw 
out) is usually defined as the process of devel- 
oping or drawing out the faculties of the indi- 
vidual, or the training of human beings for the 
various functions of life. The thought is dwelt 
upon that education is not to cram a child’s 
head with facts, to fill it with unassimilated in- 
formation, but to draw out and develop the 
character and individuality, the mind, will, and 
ig Tee of the pupil, to make him think and 
act tor himself. But this, while always to be 
remembered, must not be carried too far. Ed- 
ucation, as a matter of fact, does to a large ex- 
tent and must to a large extent consist in im- 
parting information, at least in teaching the 
pupil to acquire information. The informed 
man is not always educated, but the educated 
man must always be somewhat informed. He 
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does not, indeed, need to know, and it is im- 
possible that he should know, everything on 
every subject, but a scholar has been defined as 
one who knows something about 

everything and everything about 

Definitions. something. In the introductory 
chapter to his book, The Education 

J of the Greek People, Mr. Thomas 
Davidson says that education, ‘‘in so far as it 
depends upon conscious exertion, is that process 
by which a human being is enabled to tran- 
scend his original nature and attain his ideal 
nature, or be the most desirable thing that he can 
be. The end attained is his good.” Mr. Da- 
vidson distinguishes here between two senses of 
the word nature. He shows that it may mean 
““the character or type with which a thing 
starts on its separate career, and which, with- 
out any effort on the part of that thing, but 
solely with the aid of natural forces, determines 
that career.’ Thus we speak of the nature of 
an acorn, a whelp, a cub. Or it may mean 
“that highest possible reality which a living 
thing, through a series of voluntary acts, origi- 
nating within or without it, may be made to at- 
tain.”” ‘Thus, through voluntary acts originating 
outside of them, a rose, an apple, a horse may be 
raised to a degree of perfection impossible for it 
by itself. Man, by voluntary acts, partly without 
the individual, but mainly within, can so rise to 
an ideal nature, to which his so-called ‘‘ natural’’ 
instincts would never raise him. Says Mr. 
Davidson : ‘‘ Nothing could be more prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of education than any 
attempt to evoke indiscriminately the tendencies 
of the child’s original nature. Hence, all the 
popular talk about developing the child’s ‘ spon- 
taneity’ is little more than sentimental cant, 
likely enough to do incalculable mischief.” 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that edu- 
cation is primarily the development of the indi- 
vidual, and that modern pedagogics more and 
more strive not to make the pupil informed, but 
to enable him to make good individual use of 
the information he acquires. ‘ 
This means that education must proceed upon 
three main lines. Man’s nature, original or 
ideal, is usually divided into three main facts— 
the constitution of his body, his mind, and his 
will. If education, then, be the development 
of man’s original nature to the ideal, it must 
develop body, mind, affections, and will—thatis, 
it must be physical, mental and moral, or relig- 
ious. Inthe Greek and other early ideals of 
education this was remembered. Later in the 
Middle Ages, perhaps owing to the conception of 
Christianity which then obtained, the body 
was slighted and education made to consist 
mainly of mental and moral development. Be- 
ginning with the seventeenth century, owing 
again, perhaps, to the popular ideals of the di- 
vorce of Church and State, and to the taking of 
education from the hands of the Church, where* 
it had been, and pees it in the hands of the 
State, the moral part of education was slighted 
and education left almost purely mental. To- 
day, owing to the developmentof science, espe- 
cially of biology, physiology, and sociology, 
men are seeing the reaction of body upon mind 
and mind upon body, and our schools, partict- 
larly our public schools, are paying much more 
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attention to the development of the body, some- 
times, indeed, carrying this to an excess. ‘The 
correlation of the mental and moral or ethical 
sciences is also to a greater or less extent seen 
and somewhat acted upon. Owing, however, 
to the conflicting and opposing ideas men have: 
of religion and its connection with ethics and 
morals, the teaching of ethics may be called 
the unsolved problem of our public schools. ‘A 
sound mind in a sound body’’ was the Greek 
ideal. The development of the will was the 
Roman function, To develop mind and body 
and will and soul is the problem of modern peda- 
gogics. Mr. Thomas Davidson, in the book 
above cited, The Education of the Greek Peo- 
ple, published in the International Education 
Series (1894), gives us (chap. i.) one of the latest 
aud most complete sketches of the educative 
process : 


“When the human creature comes into the world, 
and for some time after, it is hardly more than an 
animal, with animal needs, and as such it has to be 
treated.” The first step in education, then, should be to. 
promote bodily healthand ward off unfavorable influ- 
ences. Warmth, sleep, and good diges- 
tion are then the three main needs. Soon 
the child begins to show intelligence. 
“Tt is now proceeding to build up its 
own world by means of selective atten- 
tion, and this attention may be artifi- 
cially divided and prolonged, so that a 
rational world shall result. At this stage the aims of 
the educator ought to be (1) to direct the child’s atten- 
tion to things on which it is well that attention should 
Test, and which yield impressions fitted to give a 
healthy fundamental tone and temper to the whole 
character ; and (2) to sustain that attention as long as 
possible. ... It ought, indeed, never to be forgotten 
that most of the difficulties with which education in its. 
later stages has to contend are due to two causes: (1) 
the presence in the child’s mind of undesirable and 
chaotic impressions, which have to be removed and 
corrected before an orderly world can be built up in 
it ; (2) the absence of the power of continued attention, 
or, which is the same thing, the absence of power of 
will.” Attention is best secured by action. Games. 
should be selected with the greatest care. ‘‘ In select- 
ing objects upon which to direct the young child’s. 
wakening nature, the wise parent or teacher will bear 
in mind that the intellect has two closely allied func- 
tions: (1) torecognize distinctions and relations of fact ;, 
(2) to recognize distinctions and relations of worth. 
Bearing in mind, further, that the latter, being es- 
sentially the moral faculty, is the more important of 
the two, he will give preference to such objects and oc- 
cupations as are calculated to fix the child’s attention, 
not only upon relations of fact, but also and still more 
upon relations of worth.” Physical culture, with a 
view to health, grace and ease of movement—nothing 
of the athletic habit—must at this time be developed. 
The kindergarten (g.v.) should aim at the above princi- 

les. 

After the seventh year or thereabouts, instruction 
may largely take the place of training. ‘The educa- 
tor will now endeavor to acquaint the child with the 
rational grounds for those distinctions and correspond- 
ing actions with which his previous training has made 
him familiar, and to prepare the way for action of a 
wider scope, based upon rational knowledge.” But 
these are the relations or laws of the universe. Into 
these the child must be initiated. To enable him to 
study these, the child must be taught the instruments. 
of study—(x) language, (2) number, and (3) manual fa- 
cility. He must learn to read and write, to perform 
arithmetical operations, and practise one or more of 
the material arts. This last will give ‘‘(x) mechanical 
skill, (2) a habit of carefulness and hon 
closely akin to conscientiousness, and (3) a knowledge 
of the forms of things, anda sense of the adaptation of 
means to ends, such as could hardly be obtained in 
any other way.” Then the child can acquire the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, beginning with the more 
mechanical, and also learn their spiritual meaning, 
studying grammar, logic, esthetics, ethics, and relig- 
jon. Under grammar is included all linguistic study ;, 
under logic, ideology ; under esthetics, the theory 
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and to some extent the practice of the spiritual arts ; 
under ethics, morals, politics, the history of civiliza- 
tion, pedagogics, the social sciences ; under religion, 
the laws of the spiritual sense, and of the world of 
which it supplies the material. Every branch of study 
ought to be both a science and an art, calling into play, 
not only the passive and receptive faculties, but also 
the active and creative ones. Mr. Davidson divides 
the time of education into five periods, to vary, of 
course, with individuals and with circumstances : 
First period, seven years, family and kindergarten ; 
second period, three years, primary school; third 
period, four years, grammar school ; fourth period, 
four years, high school or gymnasium ; fifth period, 
four years, university, with fixed curriculum, ‘ 
The first period will aim at eves the physical 
and moral faculties, and the power of fixing attention. 
The second will be occupied chiefly with learning the 
use of the instruments of study. The 
third will make the growing boy and 
girlfamiliar with their own mental proc- 
esses, and with general notions of the 
world, Memorizing should be now 
much developed. Physical exercises 
should take a gymnastic form. The 
fourth period—a difficult one—should develop a good 
deal of vigor, energetic emotion, and strength of will. 
Art, poetry, and romance should be studied. Games 
demanding endurance and courage should be chosen. 
The fifth period should aim to round off the develop- 
ment of the individual and teach the philosophies of life 
and of the world. Oratory and writing should be 
studied, developing modesty with power. Physically 
quiet endurance rather than violent exercise should 
now be sought. The college life should not consist 
largely of voluntary studies. The study of the spe- 
Cae oe come after this general education has been 
nished, 
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II. Tue History or EpucatTion.* 


Tho its beginnings were prehistoric and its 
roots in the family, yet the real history of 
education dates from a comparatively recent 
period. 

Owing to the spirit of caste and to pantheism, 
the Hindu ideal in education was contempt for 
life and self-repression rather than the cultiva- 
tion of individuality. The great 
reform of Buddhism made little 
change in this, since Buddha also 
taught the extreme of self-abnega- 
tion. The Brahmins had full con- 
trol of education among the Hin- 
dus, and woman was not admitted to share in 
its benefits. 

Chinese education is peculiar for its formal- 
ism; and such as it is to-day it has been for 
ages. It is thoroughly superficial. But in the 
matter of the wide diffusion of education it 
has been asserted that the Chinese lead the 
world. 

In ancient Egypt education reached the high- 
est level ; but learning was monopolized by the 
priestly class, and the common people learned 
little but the necessary arts of life. 

Dittes says ({istozre de l’ Education et de 
2 Instruction, translated by Redolfi, p. 49): 
“If ever a people has demonstrated the power 
of education it is the people of Israel.’”” During 
centuries of exile from their own country the 
preservation of their faith and manners has no 
doubt been greatly aided by their system of 
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education. Hebrew education, however, was 
domestic. The ideal was the service of Jeho- 
vah., Moral and religious instruction was thus 


the chief part of education. Only boys were 
pee Se ee 


* Partly condensed from Canpayré’s H7stor 
Pedagogy, translated by W, H, Saree estory of 
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taught to read and write. The events OL tne 
national history were repeated by the fathers 
to the children, and this in itself aroused patri- 
otism and religious emotion. From the first 
century after Christ Jewish education became 
public as well as domestic. Boys then began 
to go to school at the age of six. They learned 
reading and writing, grammar, astronomy, and 
some natural history. All knowledge of Gen- 
tile origin was kept out of the Jewish schools 
by the rabbis. The education was thus wholly 
lacking in the Greek culture of the world about 
them. 

Education in Greece seems to have been main- 
ly a spontaneous growth in a favored soil, tho 
it was also consciously directed by 
legislators and philosophers. In 
dealing with Greek education, 
Sparta and Athens must be consid- 
ered separately. At Athens, the 
training of the mind as well as 
that of the body was aimed at; at Sparta, the 
training of the body alone. 

The elementary instruction of the young 
Athenians of good family consisted of gram- 
mar, gymnastics, and music. The poorlearned 
only reading, swimming, and trade. The or- 
ganization of the schools of grammar and music 
was left to private enterprise, but the State di- 
rected the gymnasia. Those of adult years at- 
tended the schools of rhetoric and philosophy. 
It is especially to the schools of philosophy that 
modern education owes a debt both of general 
ideas and of method. In Plato’s dialogues we 
have given the teaching of Socrates and his 
method, which was that of interrogation. In 
the Republic we have Plato’s own ideal com- 
monwealth and education ; in which, however, 
the subjection of the individual to the State is 
carried to an extreme. He establishes three 
castes in his ideal State, for each of which there 
is a minutely detailed scheme of instruction. 
Plato places a high value on gymnastics, but 
gives precedence to music, since, according to 
him, the soul forms and develops the body. 
Moral education, in Plato’s system, is, above 
all, an education in art. The soul rises to the 
good through the beautiful. Inthe Laws, writ- 
ten in Plato’s old age, he to some extent quali- 
fies the theories of the Republic. Of Aristotle’s 
theories of education we have only an imperfect 
record. 

Education at Rome may be said to have been, 
till the conquest of Greece, of the Spartan type. 
After that period it was formed more and more 
on the Athenian model. Schools were not 
opened in Rome till toward the end of the third 
century B,c, Oratory became more and more 
prominent in Rome after the age of Augustus ; 
and we have in parts of Quintilian’s Jws¢ztutes 
of Oratory areal and valuable treatise on educa- 
tion, Roman literature is poor in material for 
educational study. The Romans seem never 
to have considered education as an affair of 
the State. Roman education, as compared 
with Greek, may be called practical, Each 
is a distinct type. 

The education of the earliest generation of 
Christians was obtained in the pagan schools, in 
those great imperial academies which existed 
even down to the fifth century, which flourished 
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in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and attained per- 
haps their highest development and efficiency 
in Gaul. The first attempt ata special education 
for Christians was made at Alexandria, devel- 
oped by Clement and Origen. The later Latin 
fathers took a bolder stand, and rejected the 
suspicious aid of heathenism. ‘Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, and Jerome wished the antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and paganism to be recog- 
nized from the earliest years, and even Augus- 
tine condemned with harshness the culture to 
which he owed so much of his power. Yet the 
Church favored education aad instructed her 
parish priests to found and conduct schools. 
‘The stormy times of the early Middle Ages 
were little favorable to education. They were 
the Dark Ages. What intellectual light there 
was was in the monasteries. (See MonasTICcIsM.) 
Yet for the most part this was limited and fet- 
tered by ecclesiastical traditionalism, developing 
at best the philosophy of the schoolmen. 

A most important part of the monastery was 
the writing-room, where missals, psalters, and 
breviaries were copied and illuminated, and 

too often a masterpiece of classic 
literature was effaced to make room 
Middle Ages, for a treatise of one of the fathers 
or the sermonof an abbot. Yet the 
monasteries of Monte Cassino, 
Fulda, or Tours did not alittle to educate their 
times and to preserve much that otherwise 
would have been lost. Thesevenarts of monk- 
ish training were grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, which 
together formed the ¢rzvzum and guadrivium, 
the seven years’ course. One of the earliest 
treatises based on this method was that of Mar- 
tianus Capella, who in 470 published his Satyra, 
._innine books. The first two were devoted to the 
marriage between Philology and Mercury, the 
last seven were each devoted to the considera- 
tion of one of these liberal arts. Cassiodorus, 
who wrote De Septem Disciplints about 500, 
was also largely used as a text-book in the 
schools. The Saracens in Spain meanwhile, 
and the Greeks in the Byzantine Empire, had 
preserved ancient learning, if their schools de- 
veloped little new thought. : 

The ninth century saw beginnings of intel- 
lectual life. In the twelfth century universi- 
ties began to develop out of the schools attached 
to the cathedrals and monasteries. When a 
teacher of eminence like Abelard, or Peter the 
Lombard at Paris, or Irenzeus at Bologna, ap- 
peared, students would flock around him. The 
members of the studium generale would form 
themselves for mutual support into a corporation 
called a university. The University of Paris 
existed as a separate body as early as 1169. 
Toward the end of the thirteenth century Pope 
Nicholas I. granted it the right of endowing its 
graduates with the power of teaching every- 
where. It had at first only a faculty of arts, 
divided into four nations, known as French, 
Picard, Norman, and German or English. Fac- 
ulties of theology, medicine, and canon law were 
added in the seventeenth century. The college 
of the Sorbonne, founded in 1250, became identi- 
fied with the faculty of theology. The Univer- 
sity of Bologna devoted itself mainly to law, 
and numbered 12,000 students at the end of 
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the twelfth century. It claims to be the old. 


est. 

“ According to the Minerva Jahrbuch der Universt- 
taten der Welt, the following are the dates of origin of 
the older universities: 1119, Bologna, Italy; 1180, 
Montpellier, France ; 1200, Paris, France ; 1206 or 1249, 
Oxford, England ; 1209, Valencia, Spain; 1222, Padua, 
Italy ; 1224, Naples, Italy ; 1229, Toulouse, France; 1239 
or r250, Salamanca, Spain; 1257, Cambridge, England; 
1264, Ferrara, Italy ; 1290, Coimbra, Portugal; before 
1300, Lyons, France ; 1303, Rome, Italy; 1307, Perugia, 
oa 1316, Pisa, Italy ; 1339, Grenoble, France ; 1346, 
Valladolid, Spain; 1347 or 1348, Prague, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria ; 1361, Pavia, Italy; 1364, Cracow, Poland, Austria; 
1365, Vienna, Austria; 1386, Heidelberg, Baden, Ger- 
many ; r402, Wtirzburg, Bavaria, Germany ; 1404, Tu- 
rin, Italy ; 1409, Aix, France; 1411, St. Andrews, Scot- 
land ; 1419, Rostock, Mecklenburg, Germany ; 1426, Lou- 
vain, Belgium; 1431, Poitiers, France; 1433, Caen, 
France; 1438, Florence, Italy ; 1445, Catania, Sicily, 
Italy ; 1450, Barcelona, Spain; 1450 or 1451, Glasgow, 
Scotland: 

There was, too, at least one development of 
popular education. Among the Brethren of the 
Common Life (¢g.v.), who were found in the 
Northern Netherlands, education was for all. 
The metropolis of their organization was Deven- 
ter, the best-known name among them that of 
Gerhard Groote. They devoted themselves with 
all humility and self-sacrifice to the education 
of children. Their schools were crowded. Bois- 
le-duc numbered 1200 pupils, Zwolle 1500. For 
Ioo years no part of Europe shone with a 
brighter lustre. 

But already Europe was preparing for the re- 
vival of learning. ‘The conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks drove Greek teachers and 
their books from that city to Italy. 

The invention of printing made 

books accessible for all. The Re- The 
naissance preceded the Reforma- Reformation. 
tion. Through all Western Europe 

the ‘‘new learning’’ made schools 

popular. Vittorinoda Feltre may be taken asa 
type of the teachers among the nobles of this 
era. He seems to have reached the highest’ 
point of excellence as a schoolmaster of the 
Italian Renaissance. ; 

Thus there,came the dawning of that intel- 
lectual day which was to make the sixteenth 
century an epoch in the history of human thought 
and aspiration. The mind awoke to intuitions 
concerning development according to natural 
laws, and to a conception and hope of indepen- 
dence and progress. Erasmus, Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Calvin, and Melanchthon did much 
to open long-blinded eyes. They brought the 
schoolmaster into the cottage, and laid the foun- 
dations of the system which is the chief honor 
and strength of modern Germany—a system by 
which the child of the peasant, by slow but cer- 
tain gradations, receives the best education 
which the country can afford. Melanchthon, 
from his editions of school books and his prac- 
tical labors in education, earned the title of 
Preceptor Germanie. Aristotle had been de- 
throned from his preeminence in the schools, 
and Melanchthon attempted to supply his place. 
He wrote elementary books on each depart- 
ment of the trivium—grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. He made some way with the studies 
of the guadrivium, and wrote Initia doctrine 
Physice, a primer of physical science. He lec- 
tured at the University of Wittenberg, and for 
1o years, from 1519-29, kept a schola privata 
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in his own house. The so-called Latin school, 
the parent of the gymnasium and the lyceum, 
spread all over Europe, and was especially 
flourishing in Germany. The programs and 
time-tables in use in these establishments have 
come down to us, and we possess notices of the 
lives and labors of many of the earliest teach- 
ers. One school stands preeminent before the 
rest. Strasburg educated the gilded youth of 
the sixteenth century under Sturm, as it trained 
the statesmen and diplomatists of the eigh- 
teenth under Koch. John Sturm, of Strasburg, 
was the friend of Ascham, the author of the 
Schoolmaster, and the tutor of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He drew his scholars from the whole of 
Europe ; Portugal, Poland, England sent their 
contingent to his halls. In1578 his school num- 
bered several thousand students ; he supplied 
at once the place of the cloister and the castle. 
His pupils would write elegant letters, deliver 
elegant Latin speeches, be familiar, if not with 
the thoughts, at least with the language of the 
ancients. The Public School Commission of 
1862 found that the lines laid down by the great 
citizen of Strasburg and copied by his admirers 
had remained unchanged until within the mem- 
ory of the present generation. 

John Amos Comenius was the antithesis to 
Sturm. Born a Moravian, he passed a wander- 
ing life in poverty and obscurity. But his ideas 
were accepted by the most advanced thinkers 
of the age. His school books were spread 
throughout Europe. The /anua Linguarum 
Reserata was translated into twelve European 
and several Asiatic languages. 

Progressive educators of our time echo the 
words of Comenius when he urges the instruc- 
tion of the young, ‘‘ not by beating into them a 
mass of words, sentences, and opinions gath- 
ered out of books, but by opening their under- 
standing through thing's themselves.”’ 

The Protestant schools were now the best in 
Europe. Catholics would have remained be- 
hind in the race if it had not been for the 

Jesuits. Ignatius Loyola devel- 
oped numerous schools through 
The Jesuits. the order which he founded, and 
the program of studies, which 
dates from the end of the sixteenth 
century, is in use, with certain modifications, 
in English Jesuit schools at the present day. 
In 1550 the first Jesuit school was opened in 
Germany ; in 1700 the order possessed 612 col- 
leges, 157 normal schools, 59 novitiates, 340 
residences, 200 missions, 29 professed homes, 
and 24 universities. The College of Clermont 
had 3000 students in 1695. Every Jesuit college 
was divided into two parts, the one for higher, 
the other for lower education—the s¢udza supe- 
riora and the studia infertora. The studia 
infertora, answering to the modern gymnasium, 
was divided into five classes. The first three 
were classes of grammar (rudiments), grammar 
(accidence), and syntax, the last two humanity 
and rhetoric. The motto of the schools was 
lege, scribe, loguere—you must learn not only 
to read and write a dead language, but to talk. 
Purism was even more exaggerated than b 
Sturm. No word might be used which did not 
rest upon a special authority. The order dis- 
dained history, science, and philosophy, their 
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labors being wholly directed to the propagation 
of the Catholic faith, and the ability to write in 
Latin in the most approved way. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence of 
the Jesuits upon the world’s civilization. They 
controlled during 200 years over 600 colleges and 
many universities, a control lasting till almost. 
the end of the eighteenth century. They cared 
not so much for education as for the power to be 
gained by having the schools in their hands. 
In 1831 Roothar, the general of their order, 
somewhat improved their curriculums, but mod- 
ern governments have on the whole done well 
to oppose these schools. They taught the ac- 
complishments the polite world wanted, but. 
stifled thought and inquiry. Montaigne, Locke, 
and Milton all criticised this form of education, 
and gave us stimulating and suggestive thoughts. 
Milton’s Tractate of -ducatzon is most impor— 
tant. Meanwhile at Port Royal, in France, the 
Jansenists, Arnauld, Lancelot, and Nicoll taught. 
with such success that they excited the jealousy 
of the Jesuits, and they were suppressed. 

Pascal, Racine, and the Mere Angélique 
show what was their success. The Port Royal 
Logic, General Grammar, Greek, Latin, Ital- 
zan, and Spanish Grammars, the Garden of 
Greek Roots, which taught Greek to Gibbon, the 
Port Royal Geometry, and their translations. 
of the classics held their place for over a century. 

We come now tothe great name of August 
Hermann Francke, the founder of the school of 
Pietists, and of a number of institutions which. 
now form almost a suburb of the town of Halle, 
to which his labors were devoted. The first 
scenes of his activity were Leipzig and Dres- 
den ; but in 1692, at the age of 29, he was made- 
pastor of Glaucha, near Halle, and professor in 
the newly established university. ‘Three years- 
later he commenced his poor school with a capi- 
tal of seven guelders, which he found in the poor- 
box of his house. At his death in 1727 he left 
behind him the following institutions : a feda- 
gogtum, or training college, with 82 scholars 
and 70 teachers receiving education, and at- 
tendants ; the Latin school of the orphan asy- 
lum, with 3 inspectors, 32 teachers, 400 scholars,. 
and ro servants; the German town schools, 
with 4 inspectors, 98 male teachers,8 female, 
and 1725 boys and girls. The establishment 
for orphan children contained 100 boys, 34 girls, 
and 1oattendants. A cheap public dining-table 
was attended by 255 students and 360 poor 
scholars, and besides this there was an apothe- 
cary’s and a bookseller’s shop. Francke’s prin- 
ciples of education were strictly religious. The 
Franckesche Stiftungen are still, next to the 
university, the center of the intellectual life of 
Halle, and the different schools which they con- 
tain give instruction to 3500 children. 

The Emile of Rousseau was published in 1762. 
It produced a profound impression, and has 
affected teaching until very recent times. With 
him nature is supreme. He pro- 
tests against the shams of govern- 
ment and civilization, and pities the 
sorrows of the poor. He lays great 
stress on the earliest education. 
The first year of life is in every respect the 
most important. Nature must be closely fol- 
lowed. The chief moral principle is, do 70 one 
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Aarm. Emile is to be taught by the real things 
of life, by observation and experience. At 
twelve years old he is scarcely to know what a 
book is ; to be able to read and write at fifteen 
1s quite enough. Then a new stage opens, 
when he is to learn history, science, and the 
machinery of society. Basedow, a friend of 
Goethe and Lavater, founded a school some- 
what on these principles at Dessau, and later 
Salzmann did the same at Schnepfenthal. It 
was the age of romanticism. 

The end of the eighteenth century saw a 
great development given to classical’ studies. 
‘The names of Cellarius, Gesner, Ernesti, and 
Heyne are perhaps more celebrated as scholars 
than as schoolmasters. To them we owe the 
great importance attached to the study of the 
classics, both on the Continent and in England. 
They brought into the schools the philology 
which F. A. Wolf had organized for the univer- 
sities. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi reverted to 
concrete education from objects. Born at Zu- 
rich in 1745, he converted his house into an 
orphan asylum: he saved from degradation 
over too children and issued volumes on educa- 
tion. He died in 1827 near Basle, overwhelmed 
with mortification ; but to-day his ideas of train- 
ing rather than instruction are accepted in ele- 
mentary schools all over Europe. Froebel(g.v.) 
continued his work. He made many mistakes 
before fixing upon his final vocation, and even 
this proved a failure so far as he personally was 
concerned. He also, a victim to great griefs, 
died believing that his life had been lived wholly 
in vain. 

It is with the kindergarten (g.v.) that we as- 
sociate the name of this savior of little children. 
To him the child was a plant and the school its 
nursery. Tho much of the seed which he sowed 
fell in stony places, much also fell on good 
ground and has brought forth fruit abundantly. 

Among modern contributors to the methods 
of education the names of Herbert Speuicer (¢.v.) 
and Alexander Bain hold a high place. Mr. 
Huxley did a great deal toward teaching exact 
science in a popular way. The name of Arnold 
will always be remembered in England as the 
ideal of a great head master. But already are 
we in modern times. 

In the United States the school was planted 
side by side with the Church. The colony of 
Massachusetts gave a grant for a college which 
later was to become Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1636. An ordinance for 


Sts common schools was passed in 
aren 1642. Connecticut that same year 


made an appropriation for schools 
already established. 

The first institutions of secondary instruction 
founded in America were modeled on the ‘‘ pub- 
lic or foundation schools of England.’’ Boston, 
Cambridge, Dorchester, Salem, Ipswich, and 
Hadley, of Massachusetts, and Hartford and 
New Haven had so-called grammar schools 
established in the seventeenth century. Their 

rimary design was to fit students for college. 
hey were supported both from the public fund 
and from endowments, as well as from small 
tuition fees. Ezekiel Cheever, of New Haven, 
the most distinguished of New England’s early 
teachers, was paid £20, and later £30 a year. 
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The clergymen, however, did most of the pre- 
paring of students for the colleges. 

In 1746 Samuel Moody graduated at Harvard 
College, and at once began his career as a 
teacher in the York Grammar School of Maine. 
His school at York, tho the only public 
school in town, became the resort of scholars. 
In 1763 was founded the Dummer School at 
Byfield, Mass., the first of the New England 
academies, and to it Master Moody was trans- 
ferred. 

Phillips Academy at Andover and Phillips 
Exeter Academy were founded by members of 
the family whose name they bear in 1778 and 
1782 ; and they have for a century been re- 
garded as among the best schools in America 
preparatory for college. . 

Connecticut was the first of the States to estab- 
lish a common-school fund. ‘This was done in 
1795. New York followed in 1805, and Massa- 
chusetts in 1834. A national land 
ordinance of 1785 dedicated one 
thirty-sixth part of the western ter- 
ritory then in possession of the 
Government to common schools. 
Down to 1883 the Government had 
agate for common schools 67,893,919 acres ; 

or agricultural and mechanical colleges, 9,600,- 
ooo ; for seminaries or universities, 1,395,920 ; 
to be valued at some $250,000,000. 

But by the side of the academy has arisen 
since 1840 in New England a public school, like 
the early grammar school, designed to prepare 
students for college. It is now almost univer- 
sally known as the high school. 

Throughout the West, at the time of its séet- 
tlement, the high school became the chief insti- 
tution of intermediate instruction. The num- 
ber of schools of this grade changes from year 
to year, and also with important changes in the © 
school laws, but nearly all towns of Western 
States of 15,000 or more inhabitants have schools 
in which the classical studies and the mathe- 
matics necessary for admission to college can 
be pursued. 

In 1857 the National Teachers’ Association 
was organized, and reorganized in 1870 as the 
National Educational Association. Its object 
is *‘to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching, and to 
promote the cause of popular education in 
the United States.’’ Any person in any way 
connected with the work of education, or any 
educational association, is eligible to member- 
ship. The National Council of Education con- 
sists of 60 members, selected out of the member- 
ship of the National Educational Association, 
The association has 200 life members and an 
average of about 4000 annual members. 

In 1867 anational department of education 
was established, reduced the following year to 
a Bureau of Education. Education plays from 
the first a growing part in the State constitu- 
tions, but after 1837 it becomes very prominent. 
The first normal school dates from 1840, erected 
at Bridgewater, and was due to the efforts of 
Horace Mann (g.v.). 

There being no system controlled by the Na- 
tional Government, diversity obtains in the dif- 
ferent States, and yet there is a remarkable 
similarity. ‘The funds are primarily raised by 
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local taxation, and when there is a State Edu- 
cational Fund it is divided among the commu- 
nities in proportion to their needs as a supple- 
ment, never as a substitute. The State law 
fixes the grades of study, the minimum length 
of term, and where compulsory attendance pre- 
vails makes additional regulations. Each town 
or city chooses its own school board, to which 
it entrusts the organization and management 
of the schools. In most States (in Philadelphia 
since 1820, New York since 1840, and Massa- 
chusetts since 1873) school books are provided 
free to the scholars. The Boston School Com- 
mittee in 1887 declared that the free text-book 
-has undoubtedly been a large factor in filling 
our high schools and the upper classes of the 
grammar schools. 7 ; 
In the development of colleges and universi- 
ties Americans have not been backward, mainly 
established on voluntary lines by the gifts of 
successful business men, tho of late 

State universities are being more 


Colleges. developed. John Harvard, dying 
in 1638, gave half his property for 
the establishment of Harvard Col- 

lege. William and Mary College was estab- 


lished in Virginia by a grant from the English 
Government in 1693. Yale College was estab- 
lished in 1700, Princeton in 1746, Kings (now 
Columbia) College in 1754, Brown University 
in 1764. Some of these have now grown into 
universities, but most of America’s colleges are 
not universities. Many of them are on denomi- 
national foundations. The salaries, compared 
with the wealth of the eee are small. 
Small opportunities for research have until re- 
cently existed. But Johns Hopkins University, 
established in 1876, has led in this, and fellow- 
ships established at Harvard, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago, and elsewhere are develop- 
ing much post-graduate study. Women’s col- 
leges, commencing with Vassar College, in 
1861, are now multiplying. 

Mr. Bryce, in his 7he American Common- 
wealth, says of American colleges : 


“In America the universities are not a well-defined 
class of institutions. Not only is the distance between 
the best and the worst greater than that which in Ger- 
many separates Leipzig from Rostock, or in England 
Cambridge from Durham, but the gradations from the 
best down to the worst are so imperceptible that one 
can nowhere drawa line and say that here the true 
university stops and the pretentious school begins. 
As has been observed already, a large number present 
the external seeming and organization—the skeleton 

lan, so to speak—of a university with the actual per- 

ormance of arather raw school. . . 

“Not the least interesting of the phenomena of to- 
day is the struggle which goes in the Middle and West- 
ern States between the greater, and especially the 
State universities, and the small denominational col- 
leges. The latter, which used to have the field to 
themselves, are now afraid of being driven off it by 
the growth of the former, and are redoubling their ex- 
ertions not only to increase their own resources and 
students, but—at least in some States—to prevent the 
State university from obtaining larger grants from 
the State treasury. They allege that the unsectarian 
character of the State establishments, as well as the 
freedom allowed to their students, makes them less 
capable of giving a moral and religious training. But 
as the graduates of the State universities become nu- 
merous in the legislatures and influential generally, and 
asit is more and more clearly seenthat the smail col- 
leges cannot, for want of funds, provide the various 
appliances—libraries, museums, laboratories, and so 
forth—which universities need, the balance seems 
likely to incline in favor of the State universities. It 
is probable that while these will rise toward the level 
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of their Eastern sisters, many of the denominational - 


colleges will subside into the position of places of pre- 
ratory training. . . 

Pret Oud grate which has often been given to the uni- 
versities of Scotland may be given to those of Amer- 
ica. While the German universities have been popu- 
lar, but not free, while the English universities have 
been free, but not popular, the American universities 
have been both free and popular. . One who 
recalls the history of the West during the last so years. 
and bears in mind the tremendous rush of ability an 
energy toward a purely material development which 
has marked its people, will feel that this uncontrolled 
freedom of teaching, this multiplication of small insti- 
tutions, have done for the country a work whicha few 
State-regulated universities might have failed to do. 
The higher learning isinno danger. ‘The great uni- 
versities of the East, as well as one or two in the W est, 
are already beginning to rival the ancient universities 
of Europe. They will soon have far greater funds at 
their command with which to move toward the same 
ideal as Germany sets before herself; and they have 
already what is better than funds—an ardor and in- 
dustry among the teachers which equals that displayed 
50 years ago in Germany by the foremost men of the 
generation which raised the German schools to their 
glorious pre-eminence.” 


III. Sratistics oF EDUCATION. 
(a) THE UNITED STATES. 


The report on education in the eleventh cen- 
sus states elaborate reasons why statistics as to 
education for many of the States must be taken 
with reserve, and since determined on different 
bases in different States and at different periods 
must not-be too blindly used in making com- 
parisons and drawing conclusions. It says: 


“Education appears for the first time in census 
tables of the United States in 1840, so that the census 
reports on that subject now cover a period of 50 years. 

“ The conditions in 1840 were such that the classifi- 
cation adopted roughly suggests the number who inight 
respectively be classed as elementary, secondary, and 
superior in their lines of study. It is highly probable 
that the very small number of special institutions then 
existing under private or public beneficence were in- 
cluded in the general summaries. Such institutions in 
Tecent census years have been grouped by themselves. 
In the report of 1840 merely the number of pupils was 
given, without sex orcolor, The nation expected but 
one race to attend school. For Massachusetts alone 
the number in elementary schools and the number at 
ete charge approached agreement. At that time 

fassachusetts was almost singly conspicuous in the 
general maintenance of free schools. 

“Tt is claimed that in 1840 a union graded free public 
school was organized in central New York, and in 1842 
a similar step was taken at Detroit, Michigan. What- 
ever may be the credit due for lead- 
ing in this widening of the public free 
school, there was between 1840 and 1850 Development, 
a very rapid development westward of 
schools depending on local taxation for 
support. For a time many of these schools derived 
some assistance from tuition fees, not only of non-res- 
idents, as is still the general practice, but of all pupils, 
a custom not re wholly discontinued. The tables for 
1850 indicate the growing prominence of public schools, 
but in the change of conditions the classification does 
ar nd ae fully indicate the range of work asin the returns 
Of 1840, 

“The table for 1860 illustrates the contirlued growth 
of the public free-school sentiment north of the general 
line suggested by the Ohio River, with a marked mod- 
ification in Indiana, where the authority to levy ade- 
quate local taxation was delayed yet later by reason 
of a decision of the State Supreme Court. 

“The table for 1870 indicates social changes as com- 
pared with the table for 1860. The great civil war had 
intervened, the pups schools in the older Northern 
States had passed the stage of rapid growth belonging 
to new popular institutions, and their enlargement 
approximated the variations in population more than 
in the previous decades. In this decade, however, 
there were indications of the growth of the public 
school southward. This new growth must not be mis- 
taken for the inauguration of public schools, The 
large cities of the South had efficient public schools 
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long before, and all States from Alabama westward 
formed from the Pee domain were organized like 
the oldest States of the Northwest, with a division into 
Congressional townships and the grant of a section or 
square mile of land in each township for school pur- 
poses. The public schools of the South, like the earlier 
public schools of the North, appear in 1870 largely de- 
pendent on tuition fees and other private resources. 
“The table for 1880, unfortunately, contains only the 
record for public common schools, the Census Office 
having been closed before the material gathered for 
private schools and for superior public institutions was 
ready for publication. The growth of public schools 
in the South was very great in the decade, as well as 
in newly settled portions of the North. The colored 
element, almost unschooled in earlier decades, begins 
to appear in the returns of public school attendance. 
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“The summary table for 1890 shows a continued 
growth of public schools in the South and West, and 
among the old Northern States a relative decline as 
compared with population, resulting for the whole 
country in a growth slightly greater in proportion than 
the growth of population. Were we able to compare 
the enrolment in all schools in both decades, it is quite 
possible that the gain in private schools, including the 
parochial schools, would exceed the apparent local de- 
cline in public school enrolment, so that no indication 
of decline in general education would appear. The 
unfortunate failure to reach results for private schools 
in 1880 prevents any authoritative comparison with 
that year. 

The following table presents the general changes 
eye have apparently taken place in 50 years by dec- 
ades;: \ 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS, NOT INCLUDING ALASKA, EXCLUSIVE (FOR RECENT DEC- 
ADES) OF SPECIAL CLASSES, REFORMATORY, CHARITABLE, AND INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


ITEMS. 1890. 1880 1870. 1860. 1850. 1840. 
Population ........ Ne a A ear <sumes 62,622,250 | 50,155,783 | 38,558,371 | 31%)443)321 | 23,191,876 | 17,069,453 
BERG NO GIS en. <. Sa aw cans oot onns min diece acetne TH{37TEOS | v= -einaisa sss 7s210,420 594773037 3,642,694 2,025,656 
Primary and common, 1840; public, 1850, ete.*} 12,768,965+] 9,951,608 6,228,060 4)955.804 39354,173 1,845,264 


first interval 66.26 = cent. and in the second 62.41 
er cent. The total school enrolment seems to have 
increased 97.94 per cent. between 1850 and 1870, and 


SUMMARY OF yt aeylggaencglt ile oe CENSUS OF 


99-32 per cent. between 1870 and 1890, rates nearly iden- 
tical. 


NOMINAL AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM IN 
DAYS FOR EACH STATE AND GROUP OF STATES AND 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


130 
North Atlantic division..,........... le) toteerolsssieje/e metas 160 
South Atlantic division................ 120 
North Central division.......... 142 
South Central division...........0e00. ain siscaledoxit ates Sa EROE 
WeesternidiviSlOm eves cess neGlecae sie Shewioenr indo 2 


1890: PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND PAROCHIAL, 


S DERIVED FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 
WHITE.{ COLORED. 
Aggre- 
gate. 
Total, Male, Female. Total. Male. Female. 
The United States............ ! 422,929 3975715 137,656 260,059 25,214 14,354 10,860 
| 
PUPILS. 
The United StateS......-.0666| 14)373)670 12,957,468 | 6,612,648 | 6,344,820 1,416,202 | 683,407 | 732795 


APPARENT RELATION OF PUBLIC COMMON SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO POPULATION, 1890. 


Se 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


ee 


The United States§ ........s00-0000 Aciecorretanee pabieied 


North Atlantic division............. Wee gaesy'ce's eBags aud¥er 


South Atlantic division......-.+eseceeeeeeeeereee Resavels Ac 
North Central division......+s.sece-eeeeeeeeeeceeeteetecers 
South Central division......... beer ccs ccessene te esensseres cece 
Western division..... Lee arate ice beeen teaniels <icemcees.cire 
MOTT ATE velieiteh sclecie ess Pe Oe PPA ER TIO COOC geidisideles eS tae 


Public Common] Per Cent. of 
Population, School Enrolment to 

Enrolment. Population. 
senee 62,622,250 12,704,487 20.29 
aie 17,401,545 3,103,266 17.83 
patel 8,857,920 1,751,225 19.77 
ehalene 22,362,279 5,008,577 22.40 
10,972,893 2,326,258 21.20 
inanee 3,027,013 515,164 17-02 
132,159 16,980 12.85 


* “ Primary and common”? in 1840; “public ” in 1850, 1860, and 1870 ; “public common” in 1880 and 1890, 


+ Includes 64,478 additional to common schools, 
+ Includes unseparated colored. 


§ Alaska is omitted from the comparison. 
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CHOOLS ADDITIONAL TO COMMON SCHOOLS, AS DERIVED FROM 
ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC S Se ORB CeeOUn: 


(THIS TABLE INCLUDES STATE UNIVERSITIES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS.) 


—— 


TEACHERS. 
Oe ee ee 3 fe) ee es eee Re ee ees 
WHITE.* COLORED. 
Aggre- ss 
gate | 
Total. Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
The United States....... eee 2,960 2,841 2,084 757 119 66 53 
Lat (ae 2 eS Se ee eee 
PUPILS. 
The United States............ 64,478 | 60, 101 | 31,988 | 28,113 | 45377 | 2,042 | 2,335 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT, CENSUS OF 1890: PUPILS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, EXCLUSIVE OF 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, AS DERIVED FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOLS. 


PPE wO NiLSd  StAtESe ws wpesleicrissivsieiscies Ogn0 804,204 ||South Atlantic division......seeccecsesecesees 165,253 
235 North Centgal division. .«sa0messmss pet See Ie 187,827 

; South Central divisiott, .ccccccmescawdees bececep  2O0j202 
North Atlantic division ..... als pisibatn afevahelovage stale 196,273 || Western. division (1.2. 5.. sece~ aces saeaeenvics 549749 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT, CENSUS OF 1890: PUPILS IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, INCLUDING 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Aggre- | Roman Aggre- | Roman 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. gate. | Catholic. STATES AND TERRITORIES. gate. Catholic. 
Whe United States. scces um «= eees| 1,085,744 701,966 || Western division (continued) : 

COTORHOG (cai veweucas cuusehaucnusse 59572 39770 

Yes. 34 irate wor New Me xiCOs ics. <stes cSalewer tens 55531 2,039 

Nort Atlantic divisiOn (..<0s cscs 370,871 313,590 ADITZOBRID Wee cn cease ltcon cee seme take ; 1,or2 753 

South Atlantic division........ nati 82,823 32,305 WO PAd walsnip ween sscoe wae Mee Ns cee 10,920 817 

North Central division ............. 476)759 278,825 INGVAHE. <a weet oun een eantes® 5 456 378 

South Central division. ........... 995335 475312 ROSHGC. oe cect cceel: ovate aes I,0gt 202 

WVEStOTI GIVISTON: ..<5. sejeveimetiinsis sin.ns 55,950 29,844 IW SSDS RNGM Wines wcapeteclecicenteatie 3,630 1,572 
MONTANA. cmccecece sees Rewwersias 1,022 858 Oren. 55 oshe eevee ba ayes ens 49147 2y 

VW ONINITN Oo xrasusdioce'c araierae’ve Sesipbieste 4 331 325 California. . i. swevswss po nate eeiwiyle 21,366 17,064 


ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AS SUPERIOR, SECONDARY, AND ELEMENTAR 
OF 1890, AS DERIVED FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOLS. Sy 


+ 
(THIS GROUPING HAS ONLY THE VALUE OF A ree ESTIMATE, OWING TO SCANT RECORD IN SOME 
: rATES. 
SUPERIOR, SECONDARY, AND ELEMENTARY. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, WHITE. * 
Gree . COLORED. 
Aggre- Seance me cl 
gate, Grand Grand 
Total, Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
The United States.......... 12,769,864 11,418,616 }| 5,829,616 5)589,000 3,351,248 653,328 697,920 
eg een pega As 3) 124417 3,095,050 1,556,620 1,538,430 29,367 14,153 15,214 
aban Geet noble tos teeeee 1,758,285 1y174)301 610,720 563,581 583,984 278,465 305,519 
S ventral division. 5,032,182 45972305 2,552,966 2,41 8 
South Central division 2) 334,604 1,658,642 841,920 alae 6a A fae ae 
4 ery et 9 , ’ O52 O41 
Western division....... ot 520,286 518,318 267,390 250,928 1,968 3 "08 Poe 


ee Fe ee) 


* Includes unseparated colored. 


WHITE.* 


Total. || Male. 


_ -‘The United States.......... 


anil 


46533 || 44,969 || 23,76x 


North Atlantic division...... I I 6 
es uth Atlantic division......|  “soss oe ee 

North Central division....... 18,301 |} 38,201 || 10,580 
South Central division....... 4,482 3,624 2,727 
- Western division........ Biers 2,716 2,715 1,366 


—_— 


ALL PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


SUPERIOR. 


Fe- 
male. 


21,208 1,564 


‘ 

10.315 ro | 7 3 94,967 | 3,013,472 ‘ 
1,026 595 | 203 392 32,674 | 1,720,556 
7,621 100 58 42 130,587 4,883,204 
897 858 49 367 44,551 | 2,285,661 
15349 u eee 8,316 5095254 


ENROLMENT IN PROFESSIONAL a ae eens ae 1890, AS DERIVED FROM THE REPORTS 


Education, 


ELEMEN- 
TARY. 


SECOND- 
ARY. 


COLORED, 


gate. 


Total. || Male. 


12,412,236 


311,095 


INSTRUCTORS. 
a. WHITE. COLORED. 
; Aggre- 
gate. 
= Total. | Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
= he United States........ ... 71929 74700 | 6,599 | 1,101 229 145 84 
- 
‘d - ALL PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ‘ 
> STUDENTS” 
£ F | 
| WHITE. COLORED. 
eve. i. a < 
gate. | 
: | Total. Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
ez | = 
_ he United States....... .... 81,564 775214 | 53,626 23,588 4,350 2,591 1759 


ENROLMENT BY PROFESSIONS IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


- 


\ 
yy ' 
To. we 


INSTRUCTORS. STUDENTS. 7 
a ~, 
j WHITE. COLORED. | WHITE. COLORED. - 
| a 
| Agegre- a =e 
uate | Fe- Fe- SARS: Fe- Fe- r 
ie Male. | male. || Male- | male Male. | male. || Male. | male. 7 
; 66 1 6 I ' 
TAW cw ccccccccccescses cvcces 41 338 I Z| scasvese 45744 4,664 5 4 
. i Bete cist iors ae 863 3 25 toe 8,473 75599 66 812 I 
teeters 31507 31409 67 BI |eseereee 2,452 pote 1,175 260 8 
Rec: eee Pace Q3r 22 COR , 7,12 1933 190 Ciullsnpnoane 
Berton of iia as arene a a sie | Ne ee PS Are, 1,870 133 Fy7OOu li, leeates 29 
edagogy eudad ee psincina des 1,788 707 850 87 84 36,897 13,297 | 20,434 1,446 1,720 


aa 
‘ = 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN CERTAIN CITIES, WITH CENSUS OF 1890. 
TEACHERS. PUPILS. 
CITIES. WHITE. WHITE. COLORED. 
Aggre- Aggre- 
‘s gate. gate. 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.|| Male. | Female. 
PAGIATIC AN, csreissrelsiers 135 ine 84 7,880 2,522 3,024 1,004 1,240 
Baltimore 1,187 III 1,060 48,850 21,096 21,005 39973 3,676 
IBOSGOMy shies 1,380 168 I,211 68,798 35,609 32,137 505 547 
ISTOORLYIN seas ec 1,958 80 1,860 110,722 54,647 543439 839 797 
Buffalo.... 715 47 668 34,583 16,900 17,508 78 ee 
Charleston I10 9 97 5287 1,041 1,762 1,094 1,390 
CHICAGO) Miyseiecieiest ce 2,842 175 2,667 135,551 66,461 67,866 612 612 
Cincinnati 766 qI5 636 36,659 17,951 17,108 800 800: 
Cleveland ie.caes. oss atelelereeleaveletotets 694 34 656 37,641 18,766 18,453 198 224 
DSM VCT aicelec cisis ste CAHOON. acouLES a0 214 22 192 14,009 6,749 | 6,89 172 192 
Des Moines ..... Ae 184 q 171 75704 3,655 3,972 40 37 
Fall River..... 235 I4 220 II,124 59835 5)277 5 7 
WwebaetorRel) BacoondpadosDe HoodBedecc 189 29 160 7,643 pA af Ju sr 
KAS AS CALEY, clcbinisteie! lecisisieieteioicis sielcle 104 5 73 5,677 2,400 2,477 350 450 
Miilwrartuk@ervsameaneisiccisee sisi ve 496 63 433 273337 13,450 13,887 ue won 
MMGTMeA POLIS: eis cciesnccrate sess o 509 19 490 20,592 10,270 10,322 sexe ese 
ING Wark oo Ende det einjalvibivisie ew eiajeia 443 34 405 25,137 11,681 12,583 426 447 
ING we OPleans Ss. dcsecciasec seme oot 422 18 378 23,346 8,588 9337 2,595 2,785 
New York 39706 329 3)361 197,945 98,029 98,304 8 806 
Omahartacsics-- 282 9 273 135279 6,230 6,661 172 216 
Philadelphia ... aches 2,694 99 2,567 162,108 775762 80,811 1,658 1,877 
LEME SRE ao dotod au eOggOCOdOUdOAD 618 39 579 31,014 15432! 15,688 sas ee 
Portland, Ore go 6 84 4,892 2,270 2,608 4 1° 
Salt Bakes City nenwcaacs cesses 68 23 45 4,684 2306 2,378 ae Sra 
San Francisco......... soa Lo Conon 859 65 794 42,926 22,673 20,033 | 108 112 
Db. LOUIS... 6a: eo sisren cir cee reas 1,154 54 1,004 58,316 25,960 275334 25440 2,573 
SEE Us cteloresse cletete ae, Se 454 46 406 16,442 8,116 3206 | 58 62 
REPORTED FINANCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CENSUS OF 1890. 
ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Total Ordi- | Ae Funds. : 
nary Receipts. Taxation. ECueehice Miscellaneous- 
The United States....... sayete erates caine seve van staat ++]  $x39,619,440 $ro2, 164,796 $25,604,449 $11,760,195 
North Atlantic division. ..<. «sc.sssuse Sacer bss cpeceucee-sic $49,201,216 619,786 8,2 8,28 
South Atlantic division,....... seb cece Meee eassenesees . 8,685,223 eas ptetae ba a 3 
North Central division., ..... Re Res eaern tiarietare sn ceteris 61,108,263 47,033,142 8,432,593 5,642,528: 
ene , 1642552 
Noma Centralidivision sseswesnsiesemmn sens) ime nen 10,294,621 | 5,698,562 39720,158 875.901 
WVESbenOCiVISLOM cei seoes ecenes Re Oe aatssae an 10,330,117 | 6,134,832 2,961,500 1,233,785 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
Value of < 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Total Construe-| yippari Baiaings Wekiee = 
Ordinary || Teachers’ | tion and eat ass Miscel- || and other) “ping' 
Expendi- || Wages. Care of t P- | Janeous. || Property. 
tures. Buildings.| P@ratus. 
The United States .. ........ $r38,786,393|| $88,705,992] $24,224,793 $1,667,787] $24,187,82r]|........ .. $37,593,854 
= : 
South Atlantic arvision ciecice] Segeeasisas enon] eee! Ret ee wa Se 
livis Autie atte 3630, 711 400,063 45277 88,721 1,257,050 8 Y 
acute Sea oiaen SMa eanis 62,815,531)| 39,866,831 9,869,489 769134 12,310,077 a6,143/690 
Sheet EN copes ramiocineteig 9,860,059 8,209,509 770,257 96,001 784,292 250,54 
Mhvas pweRe eae 0,854,544 6,161,768 2,013,656 258,854 1,420,266 Berner 
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APPROXIMATE RELATIVE SECONDARY ENROLMENT AND POPULATION, 1840-90. 


4 
a YEARS. Population, Approximate Secondary Enrolment. 
; 
; : . 

7G ores {dee Sa eae 17,069,453 Academies and grammar schools.... .. ....+.05 seeetesiere Ferre O4s25Q) 
ONE Rog ee Cae 23,191,876 Academies and other schools. .........seesseeees eoevecesscse 201,302 
Do el Ca Rae caer es 31,443,321 Academies and other schools, <.. 0.0... .ceecceee veces seuesee 405,02 
2) ee rotor Whine e kclsag ars 38,558,371 Academies, day and boarding schools .......... «+ wos cece oe ¥720,68 
B 2880...... Sata aete Kavancuace 50,155,783 Not published. 
. Bigs Wie Te NOeReY ts, Anrtd axe NOC PER SECTOR MOM One CRTe 6 

1890-000 seer eeeseeen seeeseeees eee bic sn on eee Mn MRE ER) EES 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 


. CENSUS YEAR. 

> 

J Bitter EMI SEALCS. vc csaccctseeuwesceees cuss 219,992 | South Atlantic division ...............0ce00e5 a 32,142 

7 Nortir' Central division’ .. cc... cccccesseteces adeas 97,166 
South Central Givision : < sso. <cewetiene scores Preiss 38,962 

Mevorth Atiaritic Givision: ..< ..icscsccscssesessss 42,949 Western! GiviSlQnssejcciscim lee ceiemeissjese Neeiem ect 8,773 


The World Almanac for 1896 reports the following statistics as prepared by the United States Bureau of 
. Education : 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


4 PROFESSORS AND 
gs INSTRUCTORS. STUDENTS. 
4 = 
| a 
| 2 re TOTAL NUMBER IN 
; | P eer ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
| STATES AND "TERRITORIES, ; 
; 1893-94. a = a . ow a a 
~ } os) ps) & ms) Ps) . v 
| Sap eh ost] 2 S| A len es, 
: | g | bo} A 39] 2 | bo a & | go 
1-8 |S68] © | 38] € | 8] 28 Fe || Ses] Mette) 
2 |)se] 3./2e).8 |st]st| #13 ee 
= el mo ea BD o 
4 Pend saat ee hee ee ites | Ay, tee toe 
= | ao} 2 |2o!] S | ao] So} a 4 | so ¢ FS ci 
‘a = fo) ~ oO — n ° va PS) 
: Z 2A S eA 5 SF yal] o ° £A SI o ° 
4 S| Bs O- | & ae | A ) i emg a ies a 
=| ae ae aaa 
North Atlantic division........ 76| 347) 1,799] 987] 3,013] 5)859| 18,945] 1,496] 397] 6,434] 30,821] 2,830]+ 33,65x 
South Atlantic division... ... 65 280! 669] 246] 1,094] 5,226] 5,798} 405 29| 2,169] 11,507| 2,821} 14,328 
South Central division........ 85} 355 679] 259] 1,204] 7,775] 8,041 92 45| 2,446] 15,036| 5,741] 20,777 
. North Central division........ 208 71407 fen eae 4,609 221723 23,914] 879] 501] 9,301 45,083 20,261 ee 
Western division.............. 42] 2 51 31 977| 3,605] 39717| 154 21} 915 058| 3,474] 9553 
> Vice SE (ia (Pa (eS eis | eee 
Mginited States.....c-.ccreessesee 476| 2,709) 6,263} 2,871| 10,897] 45,188] 60,415] 3,026] 993/ 21,265) 108,505! 31,527] 143,632 
3 i 


INCOMES OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


INCOME IN 1893-94. 


From 
United Libra- | Value of | Value of Peddue 
STATES AND States Benefac-| _ties,, | Scientific | Grounds oe 
TERRITORIES, From (| Govern- yt plan “| Bound | Appara- jand Build- Runde 
1893-94. From | produc-| ment, Total , Vol- |tusand Li-| ings. - 
Tuition |“ ‘tive State, or| Income. umes. | braries. 
Fees. | punds. | Munici- 
pal Ap- . 
propria- 
tions. 


Z we 894,53x 
asic 005| $2,861,588] $319,546] $6,447,531| $2,302,843] 2,463,650] $6,284,131] $38,905,076] $54,894,53 
ere din, ee oe ‘ "386,956 247,856 1,308,318 "796,505 620,389 1,098,884] 10,834,200 7,647,215 


641 5931295 8,599,828 6,860, 512 
. entral div..... 2,871 458,852 939476 1,203,350 302,446 372,64 
x Beal Givee.es eee 1,389,945 1,487,926 5)429;270| 39379249] 1,806,240 310695577 34,237,829 25,628,005 
pvcstern division. 263,972 179,711 492,052 9771143| 2)853)197 234,037 944,000 8,487,080 3)496,099 
Punited States..... $5,856, 505| $5,277,052) $2,610,856] $15,365,612| $9,025,240] 5)496,957| $12,590,487] $101,064,013) $98,527,052 » 


_ *The 100,000 evidently in public high schools offset more or less fully the elementary pupils in this line. 
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SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION. 


No. of 
8 ' Institu 
mee tions. 
Commercial schools and business colleges ....... 335 
SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 
Public boarding schools for the deaf...... ....... 49 
Public day schools for the deaf..............+.+ oe 12 
Private schools for the deaf ..... ....+ Se aes aie 19 
Public institutions for the blind...... . -. ++... 35 
Public institutions for the feeble-minded......... 17 
Private institutions for the feeble-minded........ 10 
Theological schools 147 
tw IBCROOIS sccelsereicemen clens 54 
Dental schools ..... 35 
Pharmacy schools..... .-.-... disieveeroser incase ale 35 
Medical schools (Regular) ; 109 
Medical schools (Homceopathic). ...........- Wines 19 


ee 
= - es 
o 
™~ .= dl 
Education. 
Value of Value of 
No. of | wo. of |VOlMMeS| scientific | Grounds 
-|Instruct-| pupils, |, 17 Appa- and 
SE Library.)  ‘ratus. Buildings. 
1,990 90;654 | eve aweetoe: | Uterine 
626 8,275 71,963 $13,899 $10,160,160 
46 418 1,050 175 223,500 
85 611 3,085 2,425 
348 3489 77,045, | 21,810 
161 636 Fee | | F 
46 387 teee | tr eeeee 
963 75658 re ee 
621 73311 oes 
794 4,152 
283 3,658 
31°77 14,538 
47 41,6066 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS O 


F THE UNITED STATES. 


| | 
Estimated Bacal heen 
REPORTED BY THE STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF pean upils g | Teachers. 
THE UNITED STATES, 1895. ee wee Enrolled. | Attendance. 
North Atlantic divisiOneccd. . creer Slaw Weate 9 Se 45730072 32930714 2,233,288 951464 
SoOuthpAtlantic division! 2. syearier cielnsthenicislels’s'sisipia) Asleslace @ 3,209,400 1,981,336 1,231,432 45133 
SopmbhiGentral Gi vasiomiecisi<ceel--m vlelssle eee oa la.e wetelere late 4,185,34¢ 2,652,795 1,699,672 55,024 
(HA (CreRMEnrA bs GO Gaanngcadbonso cobtmoscauceecac 7,088,250 59382,263 3,601,503 172,401 
Nor e 
Western division.............. Seducnpune Sonieaniere 886,321 650,180 443,001 19,704 
United States. ........ age crete fotelaiste sal are Tone ais oteled mlereiets 20,099,383 13,960,288 9)208, 896 388,531 


The average length of school term in the United 
States was 139 days. The whole number of male 
teachers was 125,317; female teachers, 263,214; paid 
for salaries of superintendents and teachers, $108,- 
476,638 ; total expenditures, $170,639,08z. 


(0) OTHER COUNTRIES, 


In Great Britain the highest education is fur- 
nished by the universities and detached col- 
leges. Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Owens 
College (Manchester), the Scotch universities, 
and Trinity and Queen’s in Ireland, are of 
various dates; the rest are quite new. In 1894 
Oxford had 23 colleges ; Cambridge, 19 ; there 
were 16 other colleges in England 
and Wales ; 6°in Scotland, and 4 in 
Ireland There were in these 68 
colleges 1361 teachers, of whom Ox- 
ford and Cambridge had 93 each ; 
Kings College, London, 140; Lon- 
don University (which is only an examining 
body, with power to grant degrees), 105 ; Glas- 
gow, 89; and Dublin University, 64. There 
" were 21,167 students, of which Oxford had 3256 
(undergraduates) ; Cambridge, 2839; Newcas- 
tle, 2164 (in 1892, including evening students) ; 
London University, 1093 (exclusive of its 
schools) ; Kings College, London, 480 (and even- 
ing schools of about 4ooo) ; Edinburgh, 29409 ; 
Glasgow, 1878 ; Dublin, 1124. There are four 
university colleges for women : Newnham (Cam- 
bridge) and Girton College and Lady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls (Oxford), and a college in 
London and one in Edinburgh, with about 600 
students in all. There are also various techni- 
cal, medical, agricultural, and other institutions, 


Great 
Britain, 


but which, like the middle-class schools, are en- 
tirely unorganized and of which no reliable 
statistics are available. Middle-class education 
in England is almost entirely in private hands. 
Of elementary education the Statesman's Year 
Book for 1895, from which the above statistics 
are taken, says: 


“Up to the beginning of this century elementary 
education in England was left almost entirely to the 
care of the clergy of the Established Church. In 1808 
the British and_ Foreign School Society was founded, 
and in r8rr the National School Society, the latter being 
under the authority of the Church, In 1833 Parliament 
for the first time voted money to aid in the building of 
schools. In 1839 a Committee of Council on education 
was appointed to watch over the distribution of these 
subventions. In the same year normal schools began 
to be built and received aid from the Committee of 
Council. In 1846 subventions were first given to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers, and in 1847 Catholic 
schools were admitted to these benefits. In1853 grants 
began to be given to schools according to the number 
of pupils in attendance, and in 1862 the grants were 
made to depend on examination results. 

“The Elementary Education Act of 1870 and subse- 
quent amending Acts now regulate elementary educa- 
tionin Englandand Wales. The central administrative 


sauthority resides inthe Education Department or Com- 


mittee of Council on Education, consisting of Lords of. 
the Privy Council, with the President of the Privy Coun- 
cil as President, and a member of the Privy Council as 
Vice-President, who represents the department in the 
House of Commons. Sufficient school accommodation 
must be provided in every district for all the resident 
children between the ages of 5 and 14. The boroughs 
and parishes are, unless the educational requirements 
are otherwise supplied, formed or grouped into school 
districts, each withits elected school board, which may 
compel parents to send their children to school. In 
boroughs and parishes where school boards are not 
required school attendance committees are appointed 
to enforce the attendance of children, On Aprit 3, 1893, 
there were in England and Wales 2331 school boards 
embracing a population of 18,764,565, and 78x school at- 
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ee | 
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tendance committees embracing a population of 10,277,- 
961. The obligatory subjects are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and (for boys) drawing, or (for girls) needle- 
work. Optional subjects are singing, geography, 
science, algebra, modern languages, cookery, etc. in 
board schools unsectarian religious instruction is 

iven ; in voluntary schools sectarian doctrines may be 
inculeated. There are seven standards, and each pupil 
should pass one standardevery year. When the fourth 
standard is passed, the child, if 12 years of age, may 
leave school. A ‘code’ providing in detail for the reg- 
ulation of schools is annually prepared by the depart- 
ment and submitted to Parliament. In 1891, by a fee 
grant of 10s. for each child between 3 and rs years of 
age in average attendance, to be paid on certain con- 
ditions to managers of public elementary schools, edu- 
cation was rendered practically free in England and 
Wales. On June 1, 1893, there were 19,534 schools re- 


-ceiving the fee grant, and only 142 schools had refused 


“Ss 


As to compulsory education, says a Fabian 
tract : 


“The provisions of the Act of 1870 were very lax as 
to compulsory attendance. Six years later a law 
stated distinctly that the parent should be bound under 
penalties to cause his child to receive elementary edu- 
cation, and empowered School Boards and School At- 
tendance Committees to make by-laws and to enforce 
the compulsory clauses ; but not until 1880 were these 
bodies left without choice, and compelled to make and 
to profess to administer local rules for getting the 
youngsters to school. As it stands the law is very 
complicated, and varies from district to district. A 
child may work half-time either inside or outside a 
factory at 11 years of age. In both cases he must pass 
the Standard for partial exemption (usually the third) 
fixed by the local by-laws. In 1200 districts a profi- 
ciency qualification is practically not enforced, ‘the 
hole is so big that it will admit almost everybody ex- 
cept an idiot.’ In a few places full-time employment 
outside a factory or workshop may also commence 
atirr. 


On August 31, 1894, there were in England 
and Wales 5151 Board schools, 11,897 National 
Society schools, 503 Wesleyan, 985 Roman Cath- 
olic, 1229 others. There were 50,689 certified 
teachers, 26,067 assistant, and 28,379 pupil 
teachers. 

The question of Board schools vs. Church 
schools in England is ‘‘a burning question.”’ 
Tho there is an active minority among them 
that favor Board schools, the majority of the 
Anglican clergy are bitterly opposed to them. 
They strive to keep education just so far as pos- 
sible in the hands of the Church. They advo- 
eate and largely obtain the giving of school 
funds to the support of Church schools, divided 
among the various religious bodies in propor- 
tion to their strength. They consider Board 
schools atheistic and immoral. The intensity 
of feeling on this point enters into and turns 
many local elections. Complaints against this 
system are incessant. Says a Fabian tract: 


“Fourteen thousand six hundred and eighty-four 
day schools, attended by a gomaoe children, are yet un- 
der private management. In many towns and districts 
not a single school under public control exists; and 
even in big towns, where school boards are energeti- 
cally at work, their denominational rivals stubbornly 
survive. If these privately managed institutions were 
entirely Secparied by their pious patrons there would 
be little ground foragitation. Butthe British taxpayer 
is compelled to find nearly four fifths of their funds, 
tho, like the stupid, easy-going fellow he is, he permits 
the so-called ‘ voluntary’ subscribers of the one fifth to 
control the schools. 

“In the majority of instances the ogee Rare of the 
parish is practically the manager of the State-sup- 
ported voluntary school. He appoints the teachers 
and fixes their salaries, regulates the supply of school 
materials, superintends the religious instruction, and 
kindly supervises the teachers’ manners... . 

* The chief blot on English education is the chaos 
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which prevails above the primary schools. On each of 
the three occasions when Matthew Arnold examined 
and reported upon Continental systems of education, 
he implored the English Government to organize Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education, That was always the 
burden of his educational song. His case could not be 
refuted. ... Secondary education is the Arcadia of 
private unregulated enterprise. Men who have been 
driven out of other callings imagine that Heaven in- 
tended them to inanage a private school. Their en- 
trance to the trade (it is not recognized as a profession) 
is charmingly sine No apprenticeship, experience, 
certificate, or proof of aptitude is required. Bey put 
mysterious letters after their names to which no edu- 
cational body can attach a meaning; they issue delu- 
sive prospectuses; they lure shabby-genteel people 
into their parlors; and the thing is done.” 


The Board schools, however, are gaining be- 
cause they are usually better, and the progress 
toward popular education is marked. Says 
the Labor Annual for 1895 : - 


““The National Union of Teachers, numbering 25,000, 
met in Annual Conference this year for the first time 
at Oxford, aud resolved that the granting of teachers’ 
certificates should be placed in the hands of an Educa- 
eational Council on which primary teachers should be 
adequately represented. urther resolutions urging 
the registration of teachers, formation of a Ministry of 
Education, and the appointment of practical men as 
inspectors were also passed. The National Union of 
Teachers is destined to be the future Educational De- 
partment under Collectivism, superseding the present 
objectionable ‘ patchwork system.’ 

“The President advocated the formation of District 
Boards of Education throughout the country, to con- 
trol all primary and secondary work. The grant from 
Imperial sources to such boards should be a fixed 
amount per head of the school population—z.e., of the 
number that ought to be in the school—paid quarterly, 
and of sufficient amount, when added to the receipts 
from local rates, to secure efficiency in every school, 
whateverits difficulties or needs. Strict annual audits 
of pre-estimated costs, termination of the school year 
at the same date, a real inspector and adviser, anda 
qualifying instead of an annual pass from class to class 
would bring about the desired popular control. His 
‘local control’ proposals were reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference. 

“Popular anticipations with regard to the Assisted 
Elementary Education Act of 1891 have been fulfilled, 
and the years-long Socialist agitation for Free Educa- 
tion more than justified. The number of scholars on 
the registers rose from 4,824,623 in 1891 to 5,126,373 in 
1893, an increase of nearly 24 per cent., the average at- 
tendance increased by nearly 6 ay cent., the cost per 
head was reduced by 344d., and the Government grant, 
which spells efficiency, proportionately increased. 
Only 132 schools refused the Government grant in 1893, 
while of the 19,445 assisted ones, 15,914 were free schools. 
Thus there were 4,236,867 free scholars and only 889,506 
free-paying children.” 


“In Scotland from 1595 to 1872 elementary edu- 
cation was regulated by the Act of James VI., 
which ordained that every parish should have 
a school supported by revenues derived from 
the land, the teachers being appointed on the 
recommendation of the Presbyterian ministers. 
By the Elementary Education Act of 1872, the 
Scotch Education Department was instituted, 
and each burgh and parish or group of parishes 
was required to have a school board to admin- 
ister both elementary and middle-class schools, 
and to enforce the attendance of children from 
5 to 14 years of age. In 1889, by a capitation 
grant, education was made free for the compul- 
sory standards; in 1891 an age limit, 5 to 14, 
was introduced” (Statesman's Year Book). 

There were 3105 inspected schools in 1893, of 
which 2679 were public, free for the compulsory 
standards. The average attendance was 542,- 
851. In Ireland there were, in 1893, 8459 
schools, with an average attendance of 527,060. 
They were under the superintendence of a body 
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of ‘‘Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland.’’ Of 8418 schools inspected, 3833 were 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, 3485 non-Ro- 
man Catholic, and 1110 Protestant. - (For the 
colonies, see AusTRALIA ; NEw ZEALAND.) 

In France public education is entirely under 
the supervision of the government., The high- 
est schools are called facultés de l ‘Etat. There 
are 15 facultés des lettres, 15 fac- 
ultés des sciences, 15 facultés de 
drowt (law), 7 facultés de médicine, 
2 facultés of Protestant theology. 
In 1885 the Roman Catholic theo- 
logical facudtés were suppressed, but the Ro- 
man Catholic universities exist still on condi- 
tions. In 1896 there were 8782 students of law, 
8685 of medicine, and 3076 of pharmacy. ‘The 
budget of 1895 devoted $2,546,463 to these fac- 
ultés. ‘There were also various special schools. 
Elementary schools were little developed till 
the middle of the century. In 1881 primary in- 
struction was made free, and in 1882 obligatory 
for children from 6 to 13. In 1886 all schools 
were put under charge of laymen. In 1893-94 
there were in France (and Algeria) 88,632 pri- 
mary schools with 6,262,067 pupils ; 70,037 of 
these schools were public. There were also 400 
secondary public schools, with 95,877 pupils. 
The money spent obligatory and voluntary for 
elementary education in 1892 was $37,260,000. 
The number of untaught children was 75,000. 

The attendance law of France enacts that 
“primary instruction is obligatory for children 
of both sexes between the ages of 6 years com- 
plete and 13 years complete.’’ The parent is 
summoned if the child is absent four half-days 
inamonth. For repeated absences he may be 
fined 15 frs. or sent to jail for five days. How- 
ever, the local authorities have power to grant 
individual children long holidays, and in prac- 
tice the law is softened. No man may teach a 
primary school under the age of 18. 

Education in Germany is practically homo- 
geneous, under a national system beginning 
with the Volksschulen, or elementary schools. 

Then come the Burgerschulen 
and the Hohere Biurgerschulen, 

Germany, which fit the pupils for business 

life. Children go to different 

grades of schools according to what 
the parents can pay. There are also Forfdzi- 
dung sschulen, or continuation evening schools 
for children of the working classes. The Gym- 
masta are the fully developed classical schools 
preparing the pupil in nine years for the uni. 
versity. The Progymnasza do not have the 
highest classes. The Real gymnasita teach 
Latin, but not Greek, and devote more time to 
““modern subjects,’’ Inthe Realschulen Latin 
is wholly displaced in favor of modern lan- 
guages. There are also numerous Gewerde- 
schulen, or technical schools, polytechnica, nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, etc. There were, 
in 1895, 434 Gymnasia, 86 Progymnasia, 130 
Real gymnasia, 109 Real progymnasia, 33 
Oberrealschulen, 171 Realschulen, and 93 
other schools. The number of elementary 
schools was estimated at 56,560, with 7,925,- 
ooo pupils. The immediate expenditure on 
elementary schools was $60,600,000, of which 
$15,823,000 came from State funds. School at- 
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tendance is compulsory. Details vary in the 
empire, but usually the school age is from 6 
to 14. There were, in 1894, 21 universities with 
27,719 students, Of these 4979 were in Berlin 
(besides 3471 non-matriculated students), 3067 
at Leipzig, 3408 at Munich, 1535 at Halle, 1383 
at Bonn ; 4573 studied theology, 7506 law, 8410 
medicine, and 7230 philosophy. 

Austria had, in 1892, 18,874 elementary 
schools, with 3,220,452 pupils, 176 Gymmnasza, 
76 Realschulen, and 8 universities with 13,383 
students, 4919 being at Vienna. 
Hungary had 16,942 elementary 
schools, with 2,232,315 pupils, 153 
Gymnasta, 33 Realschulen, and 
3 universities, with 4661 students, 
3604 at Budapest. There were also seven goy- 
ernment technical high schools and 2121 special 
technical institutes in Austria with 449 in 
Hungary. 

In Switzerland there is no centralization of 

schools, but in all the cantons elementary edu- 
cation is compulsory and primary instruction 
free. Compulsory education is not, 
however, enforced in all the Roman 
Catholic cantons. There were 5 uni- Switzerland. 
versities, 174 professional and in- 
dustrial schools, 38 normal schools, 
485 secondary, 8391 primary and 679 infant 
schools in 1894. There were, in 1894, 2982 stu- 
dents in the 5 universities and the academies of 
Fribourg and Neufchatel. Of these 1278 were 
foreigners. 

In Neufchatel attendance is compulsory up to 
16 years of age; but after 13 only 10 hours a 
week are enforced. Berne demands five sixths 
of the possible attendances to be made between 
6 and 15. At Zurich, the paradise of educa- 
tion, the law is equally stringent. Children 
must attend the primary school between 6 
and 13, and the secondary school between 13 
and 16, unless exempted for special reasons. 
But out of a population of 105,000 only 200 chil- 
dren who are Jess than 16 years old have left 
school, Attendance is required every day, and 
penalties are inflicted for 10 absences. 

In Berne no one can teach under the age of 
19, and in Zurich no one under 20. In all Swit- 
zetland the maximum number of pupils in a 
room is 50, and it is usually less. Definite in- 
struction in the religion of the majority is given 
in the popular schools. An article in the Swiss 
Constitution commands that ‘‘ the public schools 
shall be capable of being attended by adherents 
of all confessions without injury to their free- 
dom of faith and conscience.’’ No difficulty 
has arisen, Catholic instruction is given in 
Catholic cantons like Lucerne; Protestant in 
cantons like Zurich, 

Sweden has 2 universities with 2084 students, 
and in 1893 had 75 public high schools, 25 peo- 
ple’s high schools. In 1893 there were 10,889 


Austria. 


elementary schools with 705,905 

pupils. The expenditure for ele- 

mentary schools was $5,000,000, of Other 
which about one quarter came from Countries, 


the State. Norway in 1891 had 
6144 public elementary schools 
with 232,356 pupils, and 1749 classes with 55,371 
pupils. There were 82 public secondary schools. 
with 11,044 pupils, and 86 private schools. There 
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were 6 normal schools and 1 university. Edu- 
cation is compulsory. 

Denmark has 2940 elementary schools with 
231,940 pupils, 22 agricultural or horticultural 
schools, 67 high schools, 31 Latin schools, 99 
commercial or technical schools, and several 
colleges. Elementary education has been com- 
pulsory since 1814. Russia had, in 1893, about 9 
universities with 13,470 students, 22 higher 
schools, 618 middle class schools for boys, 373 
for girls. In 1887 there were 46,880 elementary 
schools with 408,721 pupils. The total contri- 
bution for schools in 1894 was about $30,000,- 


_ ooo. These statistics, however, cannot be con- 


sidered as complete. 

In Holland education is not compulsory nor 
necessarily free. Education is, however, largely 
Tegulated and supported by the State. There 
are 4 universities, 152 intermediate schools, 2993 
public elementary schools, 1331 private and gg 
infant schools. Belgium has 4 universities, 
various special schools, 34 royal athenzeums and 
colleges, 132 middle-class schools, 5777 private 
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schools, 1321 infant and 1796 adult schools. 
These are public, but there are many private. 
schools and colleges, mainly under ecclesiastical 
care. 

In Italy there were, in 1893-94, 21 universities 
with 19,441 students, 1698 special, superior, com- 
mercial, normal, and technical schools and col- 
leges, 5946 evening schools, 46,569 public pri- 
mary schools, 11,708 irregular or private pri- 
mary schools, 2572 infant schools. Only the 
lower grade education is compulsory. elig- 
ious instruction is given when parents wish it. 
The instruction in all schools, public and pri- 
vate, isregulated by the State. ‘The elementary 
schools are mainly supported by the communes. 
The universities are maintained by the State, 
other schools are aided. 

The following table, from the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 
1889-90, gives a comparative view of education 
in Europe and America between Kindergarten 
and university, arranged according to ratio of 
children in school : 


Date of 
Census Popu- 
COUNTRIES. or Esti-| lation. 
mate. 
United States (entire)............. 1890 62,622,250 
eee oan anisipic-o« sive pp'sinais 1890 5,589,382 
IAEA y ae wae oo! Sb owesiccsecs me 1891 4,820,411 
Baden. ..< ss ins elaeiiatactaelm aie ts 1890 1,656,817 
SAXONY 2o0e.. eee eeee cocceeeeee ee 1890 33500513 
IPFUSSIA7.<<50.6 earn See aor 1890 | 29,959,388 
j 
Switzerland ..... CE oe 1888 | 2,917,740 
Western States (United States)... 1890 3,027,613 
SP HELETIDCES 60 cccns cc ctaeSeveses: 1890 250355443 
Germany (Empire)............ vasa 1890 493,421,064 
EE creat oan. cep Rwens nein ns 1890 76,485 
PBSSEMOT occ concer ip ER SR Oe 1890 180,443 
Cis aa Peasidieenon pinata 1889 24,305,916 
England and Wales............... 1891 29,001,018 
Scotland .. tec etree ee eer eee ieee 1891 4,033,103 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 1891 375888,153 
Hamburg.... PERT rer 1890 622,530 
Norway Waid) Ae? vests ease down ee8ee.s 1891 1,199,176 
Sweden .....6-ccces asa 1890 457845675 
France 1891 38,343,192 
Treland 1891 4,706, 162 
Netherlands, The...........-....-- 1890 45504,565 
Belsinm.... cccceccers BA BEr A Pere 1890 6,147,041 
EU SETIA, oases ie mine 1890 23,895,413 
Austria-Hung 1890 414231342 
Hungary.... 1890 1753351929 
Denmark 1890 2,185,159 
MISE ere c aio oicis ners aioe sia 6 x10 1887 17,550,246 
RUN ce si6 ale ernie ain « 0 2 1890 30,158,408 
M@reece .... 1889 2,187,208 
Portugal /....ccsecsceccccceses eevee 1881 4,708,178 
Bulgaria .rvccvevcscccsesvsesces 1890 351545375 
ie ascia parte icsisle ss\oleiniale palsrslemtian coe 1889 95)870,810 
PEE VA a,c sis isicidisiojsisesinieesipisie 6,90 sisters 1891 2,162,759 
DUREEE REV, axis cicacec no(eic'sic'e\ojs-asie' = ‘eae 6885 4,786,545 
PROUMANIA. 5 occccecccsssacerscccsess *1887 5)500,000 


Cost of 
Elemen- 
Children | Ratio tary In- a3 
eee Enrolled | to Popu-| struction pipthedioy 
€Port. | in School. | lation. per capita i 
of Popu- 
lation. 
1890 1493771536 23.3 2.24 Free. 
1890 1,187,792 21.2 ....  |Pay and free 
schools. 
1889 998,823 20.8 1.85 Free. 
1889 342,764 20.6 Harte) Pay and free 
schools. 
188 706,946 20.2 2.28 Hinees 
#1800 Bees 19.6 1.86 Pay and free 
schools. 
1890 570,935 19.5 2.03 Free. 
18g0 5745315 19.0 3-34 Do. 
1889 388,262 19.0 1.67 Pay and free 
schools, - 
1890 9,300,000 18.8 eave 
*1890 14,403 18.7 2.17 Free. 
1890 32,191 18.0 1.94 Do. 
1890 406,966 17.6 t.50 Pay and free 
schools 
1890 4,825,560 16.6 +30 Do. 
1890 664,466 16.4 I.40 Free. 
1890 6,184,858 16.3 onc Pay and free 
schools 
1389 96,356 15-6 Free. 
1888 308,507 Teed 80 Pay and free 
schools, 
1890 736,790 15.4 +70 Do. 
1889 | 5,807,157 15.1 ae Free. 
1890 | 694,832 14-7 1.05 Do. 
1890 657,611 14.2 1.42 Pay and free 
schools 
1890 827,958 235 1.60 Do. 
1889 3,132,088 o3 0 t.22 Do. 
1889 55312,656 12.9 
1889 2,180,568 12.6 42 Do. 
1885 239,940 I1I.0 1.54 Do. 
1885 1,859,183 10.6 +.21 Do. 
1889 257331859 BS t.79 Do. 
1884 140,155 4 
1887 276,688 5.9 25 Pay and free 
schools 
1890 171,983 Bae +.12 Free. 
1890 # 3,000,000 3.1 Adee) Pay and free 
schools 
1889 58,575 2.7 t.23 Free. 
1882 He gee 2.6 Haba Small fee. 
1890 138,800 255 +.20 Free. 
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* Estimated. 


+ From State only. 
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The following table of the world’s larger uni- students. The attendance stated for the for- 


versities is arranged according to number of 


eign universities is that of winter 1890-91 : 


No. of 4 IES No. of 
UNIVERSITIES. Giidante. UNIVERSITIES. Students. 
9,215 Northwestern (Evanston, II1.).....-.....++- 25413 
6,220 Vale (New Haven) icicicc ccaeccm= sen eee 2,400 . 
5,527 Minnesota...... a oceeeesrnsecnneses aeeiesowels 2,400 
59527 Prague (Bohemian).........-sseesseeseer eee 2,361 
5,013 a Petersburg .. .. ««--+ ae — 
oy sisvaisiedinstnieleretanerche sistestietets etp\eferantsens 28 ASZOW cree recs cccncrcccecteccveeecseesenses ’ 
Paaburgh gate Be hac ae Rt lhc Nee baie Sc eas Lake ores (IL). --ssnacqquedureeas et Phase a = 
SNIGAIEREE Groin safe sieteisisj wets micro aiele'sie('ereieip ares wdvusieseis 39551 TUPiN. 2. see e ee eeee ence ee tee cert en ee cees Soa 2,052 
Budapest. Og . 39533 California ...... 0. --seeeee seer seer eens eaters 2,000 
Athens.... 39500 Columbia (New York).........-.+ Ese 11043 
MOSCOW.....--006 39473 Léwen (Louvain) ye 
peso Ae savers elstecoistel eaetetaie sialon |eloe enter atn/a%e 34458 \CHICaR One seu we : 1,850 
Harvard (Cambridge, Mass)...........--+++| 33290 Copenhagen .. eh — 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn).....-.--..+++++ ae 35195 Nottingham «0. sccccsesssscesccs as 1,805. 
Madrid..... Eooomnicnne evarzioiayeialcvaielais usis/eictricie sae 3,182 PSPHSS CIS sis cco ne mean 06 ge sae or Aa dhamerancs mal 11795 
Wingibiegney Sa teedeese cas poasosticeaie Saruooduet 3,000 OTe sa or ance eee Lene ao ee ee n= aeeens ae 
Pennsylvania . 2.50.26 ess weenie sietohet ve) feteietors ed 2,500 Oxctord 2510s 2. Fin oberg ooo aaidaar re rae ee 1,782 
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In the United States the most striking need 
of reform is in the largest cities. Says Professor 
Waetzoldt, of Berlin (quoted in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1892-93) : 


“It is almost ludicrous to say that compulsory edu- 
cation is generally adopted in the United States. To 
understand that neglected children are not disposed to 
go to school, we must visit the labor quarters of cities 
like New York, Chicago, etc., and see the children 
come out of the factories.... 

“ According to authentic reports from New York, 
not more than 72 per cent. of all children who should 
go to school can be induced to do so; 28 per cent.—the 
street Arabs—never attend school. The greaternum- 
ber of these 72 per cent. attend only during three to 
four months of the year, and only about 30 percent. go 
for four consecutive years. Statistics referring to 
these conditions, however, are always very imperfect. 
We naturally ask, ‘ What reason have children for 
staying away from school?’ I have at hand the last 
school report from Chicago. The school year extends 
from one summer vacation to the other, from Septem- 
ber till June, and the committee of investigation found 
that during the year 1891-92, 12,900 children missed 
school from insufficient causes; 9275 were notorious 
loafers and idlers, who could not be torced into school. 
Among these youths crime finds its recruits. The 
other 3130 cases are thus accounted for: 504 children 
did not goto school because they worked away from 
home; 362 were obliged to work at home; 571 were 
kept at home by parents disapproving of education ; 25 
because of physical deformities 390 victims of poverty 
stayed at home for want of clothing. In all Chicago 32 
only had private lessons at home; 879 were always 
sick; 395 were absent for unknown reasons; 65 were 
peyonc the required age, tho still deficient in knowl 
edge. 

“As many as 1336 children never attended school on 
account of the indifference of their parents, the de- 
pravity of the father, or the incorrigibility of the chil- 
dren themselves. The reasons given for the latter 
were intemperance of parents, the father being away 
from home, or entire abandonment by both father and 
mother. Seventy-four boys, children between 13 and 
14 years of age, declared that their fathers drank, 
smoked, and never came home at night; soo boys were 
said to be in the house of correction; 100 in prison. 
These figures certainly show a very bad state of af- 
fairs; but we must remember that a city like Chicago 
grows by the influx of people from ail parts of the 
earth, who are not always the worthiest. The follow- 
ing statements are much worse. In spite of all labor 
legislation and supervision of factories in the United 
States, certificates for permission to work are given to 
children who should be going to school. In Chicago, 
during one year, such certificates were given to 1077 
children, 484 of whom were girls; 98 of these children 
were to years old ; 115, 11 years old ; 342, 12 years; and 


522, 13 years old. The reasons why certificates for per- 
mission to work were given in these cases were because 
the children were poor, or orphans, or had been aban- 
doned by parents, and, most frequently, that the boy 
might not become addicted to intemperance.” 


Of New York the Oxzflook of August 17, 1895, 
says: 


““The recent conference of Good Government Clubs 
in the metropolis regarding the public schools brought © 
out some astonishing and disgracefulfacts. The aver- 
age salary of teachers and supervisors in the public 
schools in New York is only $677, as against $762 in 
Brooklyn, $7807n Chicago, $88 in Cincinnati, $883 in 
San Francisco, and $1000 in Boston. The expense per 
head of the school population, from five to 21 years of 
age, isin the metropolis only $6.08, as against $6.74 in 
Cleveland, $7 in Chicago, $7.07 in Cincinnati, $8.8: in 
San Francisco, and $11.70 in Boston. The value of the 
school property per head of school population, from 
five to 2x years of age, is in New York only $42.60, as 
against $54.80 in San Francisco and $81.18 in Boston. 
In New York City the number of children not in any 
school amounts to 38 per cent. of the school population, 
as against 30 per cent. in Boston .”” 


Of Brooklyn, Mr. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of the Schools in that city, says: 


“In order to ascertain the efficiency of the city school 
system, a test was recently made of the proficiency of 
pupils in the first, second, and third grammar grades. 

he subject of the examination was geometry, at- 
tention being paid also to the use of language made in 
the written papers. It was supposed that no subjects 
could have been chosen that would more thoroughly 
and justly reveal the worth of the instruction the pu- 
pils were receiving. The result of the examination is 
not one upon which the schools can be congratulated. 

“The examination papers came from 172 classes. 
Of these the papers of only four were found ‘very 
good,’ 26 ‘good,’ and 46 ‘fair,’ while 55 were ‘ poor,’ 16 

very poor,’ and 25 ‘failures.’ A majority of the 
pupils apparently did not know what an obtuse angle 
or anisosceles triangle is; their methods of demonstra- 
tion were clumsy and indirect; they evidently de- 
pended more upon parrot-like memory than upon their 
Teasoning powers; and their use of the English lan- 
guage was inaccurate, slovenly, and incoherent to a 
deplorable degree. These facts indicate unmistakably 
that bothin quantity and in quality the instruction 
given is seriously at fault. The children are not 
taught many things which they should be taught, and 
they are taught few if any things in the right man- 
ner. aa 

“The people of Brooklyn pay about $2,000,000 a year 
for the education of about 100,000 children in the pub- 
lic schools, or $20a year for each child.” 


The fact is that neither in Brooklyn, New | 
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York, Boston, nor Chicago is there seating capac- 
ity for all the children Fg they did attend. It is 
generally admitted that one teacher 
cannot instruct with the best results 
more than 35 or go pupils. Yet in 
Brooklyn, in 1893, of 377 classes, 
231 had between 60 and 7o pupils ; 
65 between 7o and 80; 22 between 
80 and 90; 18 between 90 and 100; 2 between 
Ioo and 110; 16 between 120 and 130; 4 be- 
tween 130 and 140; 2 between r4o and 150; 
1 had 158 pupils. In 1894 only 1800 additional 
sittings were offered to meet an annual increase 
of 5000. The Report of the Committee on 
School Houses in Boston in December, 1894, 
describes the situation there as of ‘‘ great pub- 
lic exigency.’’ High schools built to accommo- 
date 150 suffice for 272 pupils. In Minneapolis, 
of 16,000 children enrolled in the first three 
grades, one third can receive only half-day ses- 
sions. In Philadelphia Sooo are similarly un- 
cared for. In Milwaukee 2478 children. In 1893, 
it was estimated that there were 35,000 persons 
of school age who did not attend school, some 
of them refused admission, and over 3000 pu- 
pils were in unfit rented rooms. 

Inthe Forum for 1892-93 is a series of studies 
of the schools in the larger cities of the United 
States by Mr. J. M. Rice. Summing up his 
findings, he says (forum, vol. xv., p. 506) : 


“Tn quite a number of cities the schools have ad- 
vanced so little that they may be regarded as repre- 
senting a stage of civilization before the age of steam 
and electricity. In other cities we find schools that are 
just awakening to the fact that progress has been 
made in the spiritual as well as in the physical world, 
and in still others we find schools that have already 
advanced considerably along the line of progress... . 
My classification, however, applies more fully to th 

primary than it does to the grammar 
grades, as in the different cities the for- 
City Schools, mer vary much more markedly than 
the latter. ... The general educational 
spirit of the country is progressive, the 
schools of large numbers of our cities now laboring in 
the right direction. But we must never forget that in 
the United States each community conducts its schools 
independently, so that the favorable condition of the 
schools in one locality reflects absolutely nocredit on 
those who manage the schools of another locality.”” In 
New York he finds schools “‘so unsanitary as to be unfit 
for the habitation of human beings.” ‘There is abso- 
lutely noincentive toteach well. ... Ateacher scarce- 
ly imperils her position by doing exceedingly poor 
work. .. . Teachers are very rarely discharged even 
for the grossest negligence and incompetency.... 
Nearly all appointments are made by ‘pulls,’ merit 
being a sideissue.” In Boston, he finds not these evils, 
but others. The system isnot mechanical. Teachers 
are carefully selected, usually for merit, and allowed 
liberty, under competent superintendents. The fer 
capita cost of instruction is particularly high. Some 
of the grammar schoois are among the best in the 
country, but in the primary grades they fall “far 
short of what they ought to be.” They are “purely 
mechanical drudgery schools.’’ Boston schools were 
once, Mr. Rice believes, among the best in the country. 
Now “it would appear as if the Boston schools had 
during this time been resting, meanwhile allowing 
the progressive schools to run ahead.” The schools of 
Philadelphia are ‘‘a striking example of the difficulties 
involved in advancing schools, when those in authority 
use their offices for selfish purposes,... and... the 
evils consequent upon a school system conducted with- 
out a responsible head.’ The public schools of 
Chicago are “ not in advance of those of New York or 
Philadeiphia,” and even ‘‘the least progressive of the 
three.” The principal cause of this is ‘‘ the marked lack 
of professional strength on the part of the teachers. 
The schools of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Indianapo- 
lis, Mr. Rice finds much better. In St. Louis, he says, 
“we have an example of how sad the lot of the child 
may become when the superintendents not only do 
practically nothing toward raising the standard of 
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the teachers, by instructing them in the science of 
education, but when they do much to depress them. 
by examining their classes, and judging them by re- 
sults alone.” Of Baltimore he says: * Until a national 
change is effected, those attending the schools of that. 
city will be doomed to a miserable childhood.” 


But it is not only the cities where many chil- 
dren are growing up without schooling. Says. 
Professor Waetzoldt (see above) : 


_ Consider the number of school daysin a year in the 
United States. The annual average is only 134.3. I 
believe in Berlin we have no less than 240. Saturdays: 
are holidays throughout America. The 134 school. 
days are an average of terms varying greatly in dif- 
ferent States. In the North Atlantic States, for in- 
stance Massachusetts and New York, there are 166. 
days in a school year; inthe South Atlantic States, 
for instance Maryland and Virginia, 97; in the South. 
Central States, for instance Tennessee and Kentucky,,. 
88; and in the Western States, 135 days; New Jersey 
ayerages the greatest number of school days, 192; and. 
North Carolina the least, 59; Illinois has 148. 

“The obligatory course ostensibly requires an at- 
tendance of eight years, from the sixth to the four-- 
teenth year. The course of the so-called primary 
school covers the first four years; the primary school 

srepares for the grammar school, the course of which. 

ikewise requires four years. In round numbers, 12,- 
697,000 pupils out of the 62,500,000 inhabitants of the: 
Union attended these elementary schools during 1890. 
Of these 12,697,000 only 8,144,000 children attended every 
day of the average 88 to 135 school days; thatis to say, 
only 64 percent.attended regularly. Every day of the: 
average 135 days, 36 out of every 100 pupils, or one of 
every three, a very large proportion, missed school. 
The best attendance is found in Massachusetts. In 
that State it is 73.7; in South Carolina, 73.4; and in 
New Mexico, 80 per cent. But this happy State has. 
only 63 daysinaschool year. To forma just estimate 
of the general statistics referring to attendance at. 
school, proper allowances must be made for the greater 
or fewer number of school days inthe year... . 

““According to available statistics, the schools of 
Minnesota are the ones in which attendance is poorest,. 
the number of school days during the year are 120, and. 
only 45 pupils out of every 1oo attend. This is prob- 
ably too small an average, for Minnesota, I believe, 

ossesses excellent schools. Evenin a State as old as. 

aryland, in which Baltimore is situat- 
ed, only 55 out of every 100 pupils at- 
tended school regularly. Inthe United 

States the average number of days with 
a full attendance were 86 out of the 134— 
namely, a proportion of 4o days non-at- 
tendance to every pupil. In North Car- 
olina the number of days of full attendance averaged. 
37 out of 59; in Massachusetts, 135 out of 177 ; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (the city of Washington with its sub- 
urbs), 135 out of 178; in New York, 115 out of 186, and in 
Illinois, 107 out at 148. 

“The average attendance at school throughout the 
United States covers four of the eight years ; in large 
cities five to six years; in the South sometimes only 
one year, ecpasionsty a few months only. This cir- 
cumstance easily explains the policy of many cities in 
omitting all studies not absolutely necessary, eventu- 
ally limiting the course to the three R’s—‘reading, 
’riting, and ’rithmetic.’” : 


Another evil that Professor Waetzoldt points 
out is the low pay of teachers, and conse~- 
quently the number of inferior teachers. He 
says (zdem) « 


Country 
Schools. 


‘The entire school expenditure of the city of Chicago, 
with a population in 1892 approximating 1,614,000, 
amounted to $4,015,000, Or 16,800,000 marks. Two and 
a half million dollars, considerably more than one half, 
was appropriated for salaries. Salaries of principals 
of grammar schools are divided into 
groups proportionate to the number of 
classes and pupils in their schools and 
the amount of work to be done. The 
first group of principals of grammar : 
schools receive Sis the first year, and the salary in- 
creases every year until it amounts to $1200, The 
second group ranges from $1200 to $1400, the third 
group from $1400 to $1600, and the highest group front 
$2300 to $2500. 

Principals of primary schools begin with $1050, and 
never receive more than $1600. Ina city like Chicago, 
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where a working man receives on an average of $2a 
day, men and women teachers in primary schools be- 
gin with $400, or 1620 marks, for the first year. The 
second year they receive $475; the third, $575; the 
fourth, $650; the fifth, $700; the sixth and the follow- 
ing years, $775 3; 2. @, teachers can receive as high as 
3250 marks—a proportionately small sum considering 
the necessity of the position, with no pension, no pro- 
vision for widows, etc., attached. Teachers in gram- 
mar schools are somewhat better situated ; they re- 
ceive $450 the first year, then $525, increasing in eight 

ears to $800, or about 3350 marks. Substitutes receive 
eee a day, after they have been tried six months. 
The so-called school cadets—pupil teachers, in fact, 
whose employment was a necessity in years past in 
Prussia—also receive 75 cents a day for their work, 
which they perform under the supervision and guid- 
ance of aregular teacher. When we compare the pur- 
chasing power of a mark anda dollar, we understand 
that small salaries are the reason the teacher’s pro- 
fession receives so few accessions....To merely 
touch the question of the normal training of teachers 
in a word, Americans themselves best know that on 
the average it is still inadequate. The minority of 
teachers are educated at normal schools. The ever- 
changing board, the superintendent, or occasionally a 
lower official, often influenced by politics, decides upon 
ateacher’s capacity. A definite educational policy 
is not prescribed, and there is no uniform examina- 
LOLs as 

“JT very well know that America has excellent insti- 
tutions and brilliant teachers, but we must not look 
only at the flower so willingly held outto us. We must 
not limit ourselves to cities renowned for their schools; 
we must ask how matters are in general. According 
to the judgment of a very competent American school- 
teacher, the work donein normal schools does not com- 
pare with that of a German seminary. Pedagogically 
and scientifically restricted, the teacher naturally be- 
comes dependent. The principal and inspector instruct 
him weekly and even daily, prescribing the daily les- 
sons in every detail. Thus the opinion gains credence 
that the achievements of a school are attributable to 
the board and inspectors, and not to the teachers. 
‘Teachers must first be prepared. 

“There is no professional body of teachers with de- 
terminative power, no faculty meetings that have de- 
cisive disciplinary and other powers. In many cities 
the teacher is a poor day-laborer, who earns his bread 
in sorrow and fear of the Damocles sword of loss of 
position which hangs over hishead. Inthe whole coun- 
try there is no profession of teaching which rests onan 
average uniform education, the consciousness of pro- 
fessional work and its magnitude; the nation, as such, 
does not recognize it. Teachers have no representa- 
tive corporation; what we hear of the national associa- 
tion of teachers and the great congresses are, with very 
few exceptions, all efforts emanating from secondary 
and higher schools, in which only principals, inspec- 
tors, etc., participate. This deficient professional 
preparation of the public-school teacher is, next to 
political influence, the most vulnerable point of the 
whole American school system. It is evident that the 
achievements of even a highly gifted people must fall 
below a high standard under such a régime.” 


Of politics in the public-school system Pro- 
fessor Waetzoldt says : : 


“In many cities the administration and superintend- 
ence of schools, the appointment of teachers, and pro- 
motions are purely political questions. Change of party 
rule often brings about a change of the whole person- 
nel of schools, from commissioners and superintendents 
down tothe ranks of the teachers. This, together with 
other things, creates a want of stability in American 
schools ; there are no traditions of pedagogic experi- 
ences, neither ina school nor inacity. How different 
in Germany! What an abundance of traditions and 
pedagogical experiences are collected in a normal 
School 100 years old! In America hasty experiments 
Teplace the slow growth in Germany. he new prin- 
cipal, the new member of the school board, and the 
new administration are too impatient to carry out 
their political and moral views and ideas during their 
term of service. Noone has time to finish his work, 
for he does not know how long he may be engaged in 
it; but everybody experiments. On the other hand, 
this constant changing is an advantage to education; 
nowhere outside of America are new ideas more easily 
brought to light and put into practice.” 


But perhaps the deepest evil in our schools is 
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the lack of moral teaching. Until this century 
moral teaching has gone principally with relig- 
iousteaching. The modern divorce 
of Church and State, the opposition 
of secularists to all religious teach- 
ing, and, above all, the opposing 
views of Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and other religious bodies, having led to the 
disuse of religious teaching in public schools, a 
lowering of the tone and the time given to moral 
teaching has almost inevitably tho not necessa- 
rily followed. The coming of the children of 
ignorant emigrants into the public schools has 
increased the difficulty, while many of our native 
children have developed immorality equal to that 
of the foreign element. Many parents fear to 
send their children to public schools, and yet it 
is not proven that the moral tone of most pri- 
vate schoolsis better. ‘‘ In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1881, a California State Teachers’ Institute 
was held in San Francisco. With scarcely a 
dissentient voice it was declared that the chil- 
dren of our public schools were addicted to lying 
and dishonesty. ... A committee of Massa- 
chusetts ladies made a report declaring that the 
‘teachers almost universally complain of the 
prevalence of lying, stealing, profanity, and 
impurity among their scholars.’ (Zhe School 
Question, pp. 97, 115.) A writer in the A?- 
Zantic for May, 1894, argues that more atten- 
tion is being given to the teaching of moral 
purity, but says that in a large class of young 
women graduates of pubic schools, in one of 
our older States, all but two confessed to hear- 
ing in their early life in the public schools 
what they could never forget, tho no words 
could express the longing they felt to blot it 
from their memory. 

This statement of the immorality of the pub- 
lic schools is not to be confused with the Roman 
Catholic assertion that they are ‘‘ godless,” tho 
Roman Catholics and some others connect the 
two propositions. For a discussion of religion 
in the public schools see article under that head- 
ing. All believe, however, that in some better 
way than at present morals and ethics need to 
be taught in public and private educational in- 
stitutions, and all agree that the lack of this is 
among the most serious evils of the present 
time, 

In regard to universities, the main need is in- 
creased provision for research and ampler en- 
dowments, with a vastly increased system of 
scholarship for promising  stu- 
dents, Mr. Charles F. Thwing 
(Forum, vol. xviii., p. 630) states Universities, 
that the average cost of a student 
per year at the better colleges is 
larger than the total income of the average 
American family. He says that every element 
in the cost of an education has increased in the 
last 60 years three or fourfold. To-day ahigher 
education for most people is impossible. Says 
Kidd, in his Looe 3 Evolution: ‘‘ Even from 
that large and growing class of positions for 
which high acquirement or superior education 
is the only qualification, and of which we con- 
sequently (with strange inaccuracy) speak as if 
they were open to all comers, it may be per- 
ceived that large proportions of the people are 
excluded—almost as rigorously and as abso- 
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lutely as in any past condition of society—by 
the simple fact that the ability to acquire such 
education or qualification is at present the ex- 
clusive privilege of wealth.’ 


V. Proposep REFORMS. 


The more radical proposals of the extreme in- 
dividualists who-would abolish all State schools, 
and of the socialists who would carry State com- 
pulsory education, we consider later. Special 
reforms as to the teaching of Temperance, and 
as to Industrial Education, Evening Schools, 
Normal Schools, University Extension, are con- 
sidered under these special heads. 

As to insufficient school accommodation, the 
only remedy is the granting of enough appro- 
priation to provide adequate accommodations. 
Of New York City 7he Outlook of August 17, 
1895, Says: 


“The city has already invested $25,000,000 in school 
property, but it is not too much to Say that during the 
next decade an equal sum will be needed to provide 

properly for its needs in both teachers 
and buildings. At present the latter 

In Cities, are not large enough, are overcrowded, 

have too little ventilation, with insuffi- 

cient air and light, and are often un- 
healthfully located and have few good playgrounds. 
‘The enormous population in the congested districts of 
the metropolis makes these deficiencies specially piti- 
able. Mr. Augustus Johnson makes a good suggestion 
in respect to these districts. Heasks: 

““*Isit better to have five schools containing 1000 
children each within gunshot of each other, surrounded 
by overtowering and contagion-breeding tenement- 
houses, saloons, and nuisances of every kind, or one 
large school-house for 5000 children, covering an entire 
central block, which shall not be suffocated by its sur- 
roundings and crowded by nuisances? Fronting on 
four streets, with an inner court for playgrounds, 
such a school building will be accessible to the children 
living on four or five blocks from each front, and, be- 
cause covering so much ground, need not be so high as 
to endanger the health of children now obliged toclimb 
many times daily to the fourth or fifth story. Such a 
school building might be made a model of school archi- 
tecture for beauty and convenience, an object-lesson 
not for the East Side only, but for the continent and 
for the world. New York may well afford to offer 
prizes for the best architectural designs for such a 
building.’”’ 


As to taking the schools out of politics, some 
propose absolute State or national control, as in 
Germany. Thisisopposed by most. Mr. J. M. 
Rice (forum, vol. xvi., p 500) favors a perma- 
nent State Board of Education composed of five 
or six educational experts, with an adequate 
number of superintendents. He favors also 
laws as to the appointment of teachers, so that 
their positions may not be used for purposes of 
patronage, laws limiting the amount of mere 
memorizing of text-books, laws compelling a 
certain amount of objective work, laws com- 
pelling the employment of phonics in teaching 
children to read. The three main laws for a 

ood school system he believes to be (1) divorce 

rom politics in every sense of the word, (2) thor- 

ough supervision, (3) development of profes- 
sional and general intellectual strength in the 
teachers. 

In regard to secondary schools, there has re- 
cently been concerted action. 

“Tt has come to be distinctly recognized that any 
far-reaching educational reform in this country must 
begin with the secondary schools. The elementary 
school is helpless if the secondary school refuses to 


cooperate with it in raising the standard of scholar- 
ship and improving the methods of instruction. 
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“Except in those Western States Where a State Uni- 
versity stands at the head of the State school system— 
as in Michigan, Minnesota, and Nebraska--there is 
great uncertainty and diversity in the 
relations of the secondary schools to 
the colleges, and in the work of the Secondary 
secondary schools themselves. To reme- School 
dy this condition of things there was 0018, 
begun bya few members of the National 
Educational Association, in the summer 
of 1892, a movement which culminated in the appoint- 
ment by the Association of a committee of 10, of Which 
President Eliot of Harvard waschairman, Thereport 
of the committee was printed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation as a public document. 

“The investigation brought to light the fact that 
more than 4o separate subjects of instruction were to 
be found on the programs of prominent secondary 
schools. On all points, except the time allotment, the 
committee was unanimous in recommending what 
Set uae teachers agree in considering wisest and 

est. 

“The committee provides in tabular form the mate- 
rial of which a thousand programs may be made, 
and then gives four sample programs of their own. 
The four are called, respectively, the classical, the 
Latin-scientific, the modern language, and the English. 
The first makes provision for three foreign languages, 
one of which is modern. The second finds room for 
Latin and one modern language. The third embraces 
both French and German, but no ancient language; 
while the fourth provides for one foreign language, 
which may be either Latin, French, or German. No 
one of the programs excludes the study of the nat- 
ural sciences, history, or geography. The time-allot- 
ment among the several subjects affords opportunit 
to get from each the kind of mental training it is 
specially fitted to supply. The different principal sub- 
jects are put on an approximately equal footing. All 
short information courses are omitted, and the in- 
struction in each of the main lines--vzz., language, 
science, history, and mathematics—is substantially 
continuous. 

“The committee are of the opinion that, under exist- 
ing conditions in the United States as to thetraining of 
teachers and the provision of necessary means of in- 
struction, the classical and Latin-scientific programs 
mustin practice be distinctly superior to the other 
two. In other words, we have not yet reduced the 
teaching of natural science and the modern languages 
to the same precision that is found in the case of the 
classics and mathematics,” 


Coming 1tfow to more radical views, we have 
two opposing extremes: the socialist view that 
would carry compulsory State education to the 
farthest degree, and the extreme 
individualist view that would do 
away with all State schools. So- 
cialists of all types favor the fullest 
development of State education. 
Says Mr. Graham Wallas, in the 
Fabian Essays : 


“Tf this generation were wise it would spend onedu- 
cation not only more than any other generation has 
ever spent before, but more than any generation would 
ever need to spend again. It would fill the school 
buildings with the means not only of comfort, buteven 
of the higher luxury ; it would serve the associated 
meals on tables spread with flowers, in halls surround- 
ed with beautiful pictures, or even, as John Milton pro- 
posed, filled with the sound of music; it would seri- 
ously propose to itself the ideal of Ibsen, that every 
child should be brought up as a nobleman. 


Socialist 
View. 


Says Sidney Olivier (zdez) : 


“The ideal of the school implies, in the first place, 
leisure to learn ; that is to say, the release of children 
from all non-educational labor until mind and peer 
sique have had a fair start and training, and the aboli- 
tion of compulsion on the adult to work any more than 
the socially necessary stint. The actual expenditure 
on public education must also be considerably in- 
creased, at any rate, until parents are more generally 
in a position to instruct their own children. But as 
soon as the mind has been trained to appreciate the in- 
exhaustible interest and beauty of the world, and to 
distinguish good literature from bad, the remainder of 
education, granted leisure, is a comparatively inexpen- 
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sive matter. Literature is become dirt-cheap; and all 
the other educational artscan be communally enjoyed. 
The schools of the adult are the journal and the library, 
social intercourse, fresh air, clean and beautiful cities, 
the joy of the fields, the museum, the art gallery, the 
lecture hall, the drama, and the opera; and only when 
these schools are free and accessible to all will the re- 
proach of proletarian coarseness be done away." 


Mr. Sidney Webb, in giving in the Fabian 
Essays a statement of the current socialist de- 
mands for further legislation, gives under the 
head of educational reform the following state- 
ment : 


“ Object.—To enable all, even the poorest, children to 
obtain not merely some, but the best education they 
are capable of. 

“ WVeans.—1. The immediate abolition of all fees in 
public elementary schools, Board or voluntary, witha 
corresponding increase in the Government grant. 2. 
Creation of a minister for education, with control over 
the whole educational system, from the elementary 
school to the university, and over all educational en- 
dowments. 3. Provision of public technical and second- 
ary schools wherever needed, and creation of abun- 
dant public secondary scholarships. 4. Continuation, 
in all cases, of elementary education at evening 
schools. 5. Registration and inspection of all private 
educational establishments.”’ 


In America, the Socialist Labor party includes 
among its social demands “‘ the school education 
of all children under 14 years of age to be com- 
pulsory, gratuitous, and accessible to all by pub- 
lic assistance in meals, clothing, books, etc., 
where necessary.” 

Mr. Lawrence Gronlund, in his Cooperative 
Commonwealth, advocates compulsory educa- 
tion, with support of the children and youth up 
to the twenty-first year, and this is the ideal of 
most socialists in Germany and elsewhere. 

Opposed to the socialist program is the ex- 
treme individualist proposition to do away with 
all public schools. Even Mr. Spencer talks of 
the ‘“‘tyranny’’ of compulsory education, and 
“the cases in which men let themselves be 
coerced into sending their children to receive 
lessons in grammar and gossip about kings, 
often at the cost of underfeeding and weak 
bodies.” (/ustzce, p. 178, American edition.) 
He says: 


“On the day when £30,000 a year in aid of education 
was voted as an experiment, the name of an idiot would 
have been given to an opponent who prophesied that 

in 50 years the sum spent through im- 
perial taxes and local rates would 

Extreme TaN to ST oe: or ae oe that 
: + * he aid to education wou e followed 
Individualist by aids to feeding and clothing, or who 

Views. = said that pene and children alike, de- 
prived of all opinion, would, even if 
starving, be compelled by fine or im- 
prisonment to conform and receive that which, with 
pace assumption, the State calls education. No one, 
I say, would have dreamt that out of so innocent-look- 
ing a germ would have so quickly evolved atyrannical 
system tamely submitted to by people who fancy them- 
selves free” (4 Plea for Liberty, p. 16). He considers 
that it leads to pauperization, and says: 

_ ‘Legislators who in 1833 voted £20,000 a year to aid 
in building school-houses never supposed that the step 
they then took would lead to forced contributions, 
local and general, now amounting to £6,000,000; they 
did not intend to establish the principle that A should be 
made responsible for educating B’s offspring ; they did 
not dream of a compulsion which would deprive poor 
widows of the help of their elder children; and still 
less did they dream that their successors, by requiring 
impoverished parents to apply to Boards of Guardians 
to pay the fees which school boards would not remit 

ose aerate a habit of applying to Boards of Guard: 
jans, and so cause pauperization” (7h i - 
very in Man vs. T we State Oe ae 
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Mr. Mackay, in A Plea for Liberty, sam- 
ming up the individualist argument, says: 


“Tf men will grant for a moment, and fcr the sake of 
argument, that, as some insist, our compulsory, rate- 
supported system of education is wrong; that it is in- 
jurious to the life ot the poor; that it reduces the 
teacher tothe position of an automaton; that it pro- 
videsa quality of teaching utterly unsuited to the 
wants of a laboring population, which certainly re- 
quires some form of technical training ; that here it 
is brought face to face with its own incompetence, for 
some of the highest practical authorities declare that 
the technical education given in the schools is a farce; 
that therefore it bars the way to all free arrangements 
between parents and employees, and to the only sys- 
tem of technical education which deserves the name ; 
if this or even a part of it is true, if at best our educa- 
tional system is a makeshift, not altogether intoler- 
able, how terrible are the difficulties to be overcome 
before we can retrace our steps and foster into vigor- 
ous life a new system !” é 

These individualists, doing away with all compul- 
sory or State education, would have only voluntary 
schools for those who can pay for them, believing that 
men will get better education if they pay for it, and 
that those who can pay but little would value that 
little, and get what they did more suited to their needs, 
if it cost them effort. They believe that here, as every- 
where, a free competition or education means the de- 
velopment of the best schools and the best school sys- 
tem, 

Revised by THomas Davipson. 
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EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT AND 
PHILOSOPHY. See SHort-Hour MoveMENT. 


ELBERFELD SYSTEM.—Attention has 
been widely attracted to the methods of poor re- 
lief adopted in Elberfeld, and copied in many 
German cities. In 1823 the Prussian Govern- 
ment authorized each commune in the Diissel- 
dorf circle to take charge of its own poor relief, 
but until 1850 the old system, founded upon that 
of the French empire, remained in vogue. A 
system in the charge of wealthy individuals, es- 
pecially Lutherans, was then tried. The cost 
of the relief in 1852 was £ 8932, while in the 
Lutheran community it was 30 per cent. higher 
than in the rest of the city. At the instigation 
of Daniel von der Heydt, a banker of Elberfeld, 
the existing scheme was authorized. 

Here is the system in brief : Elberfeld is one 
of the largest manufacturing towns of the em- 
pire, and contains many poor. For poor-law 
purposes it is divided into 364 sections, each sec- 
tion therefore consisting of about 300 people 
more or less, Every 14 sections constitute a 
district. Over each section of 300 inhabitants is 
placed an almoner ; and over each district, which 
has 14 almoners, is appointed an overseer. All 
these officers are under the control of a central 
committee of nine, of which the mayor is ex- 
officzo president, four members are town council- 
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Elberfeld System. 


ors, and the other four are ordinary citizens. 
The 364 almoners and 26 overseers are unpaid, 
but all is under city control. 


_The duties of the almoners are extensive and pre- 
cise. Every person needing relief makes application 
to the almoner of his own district. It is then the duty 
of the almoner to institute full and particular inquiries 
into all the circumstances of the case. He is also re- 

uired to keep himself constantly informed so long as 
the applicant may continue toneed relief. Every fort- 
night the 14 almoners of each district meet under the 
presidency of the district overseer ; the reports of each 
are then considered, and the minute book prepared for 
the Central Committee. That committee also meets 
fortnightly on the day following the meetings of the 
almoners and overseers. The small size of the sec- 
tions enables each almoner, without difficulty, to make 
himself thoroughly familiar with all the distress of his 
district, and with every exaggerating or favorably 
modifying circumstance connected with it. Being a 
citizen and not a paid official, he has no interest but to 
State the facts as plainly as may be, and to secure that 
the relief shall be such as is best suited to the necessi- 
ties of eachcase. Relief isgranted according toa fixed 
and uniform scale, which is so framed as to secure that 
only the minimum necessary for bare subsistence is 
supplied to the applicant and his family. Any small 
sums he may earn are considered and deducted so as 
to bring his rate of relief to the standard minimum. 
In addition to money help, tools may be lent—such as 
sewing-machines ; and furniture also may be provided. 
One of the instructions of the almoner is that he is 
bound to use every possible effort to secure employ- 
ment for those who may be in receipt of relief. 


The result of this system has been that while 
from 1852-69 population increased from 50,000 
to 71,000, the number of paupers declined from 
8 to 1.5 per cent., or from 4000 to 1062, and the 
expenditures from £8932 to £3860. Yet the 
poor have been better provided for than former- 
ly under individual management. (See Cuar- 
ITY ORGANIZATION.) 


ELECTION LAWS. See CorrupTIOoNn 1N 
Po.irtics. 


ELECTIONS.—We briefly consider in this 


article the working of elections in the United 


States, Great Britain, and France, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Qualifications for voting in the United States 
vary somewhat with the States, but are largely 


the same. Except in four Western States, only 
males can vote on general elections, 

and in most States on school elec- 

Qnalifi- tions. (See WomMan’s SUFFRAGE.) 
cations. Inall States voters must be citizens, 


except that in many States declared 

intention to become a citizen quali- 
fies for voting under certain restrictions of time 
and place. A residence in the State is required 
in all States, varying from three months in 
Maine to two years in Missouri—one year being 
the rule, tho it is six months in many States. 
Residence usually of from one month to two 
months is required in county, town, and precinct. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Mississippi re- 
quire that the voter can read or understand the 
Constitution. Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Pennsylvania require the pay- 
ment of a tax. In all the States, with slight 
variations as to details, convicts, idiots, and the 
insane are not qualified for voting. In several 
States, paupers. United States soldiers, and 
marines are disqualified. In most Western 
States the Chinese are disqualified. 
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Elections in the United States are numerous 
and frequent, and here is one of the main 
sources of their evil. Federal elections come 
every four years; State elections 
come usually every year; muni- 
cipal elections come also yearly, Frequency. 
sometimes on the same day and 
sometimes on different days from 
the other elections. In the case of each election 
(federal, State, and municipal), the voter has 
numerous candidates to vote for. In federal 
elections he votes for electors for President and 
Vice-President ; in State elections he votes for 
governor, lieutenant-governor, congressmen, 
representatives to the State legislatures, secre- 
tary of State, attorney-general, sometimes 
judges, and several other officers. In city elec- 
tions he usually votes for mayor, aldermen, com- 
mon councilors, school board, commissioners of 
various departments. Besides this he is usually 
called upon to vote yea or nay on various ques- 
tions of granting license or no, For each office 
three or four parties each nominate different 
candidates. The result is that frequently the 
voter has to have before him several hundred 
names. The ballot upon which the average city 
voter has to record his choice is often a blanket 
sheet covered with confusing names. Under 
the present system, then, the first characteristic 
of American elections is that even the voter who 
desires to be honest cannot go by his own per- 
sonal knowledge of the candidates. It is im- 
possible for him to know personally and to judge 
between the claims of the different men. He 
therefore is compelled to be guided in his choice 
by his party, by hearsay, or by the press. Here 
comes in the opportunity of the professional poli- 
tician. 

If a man will give all his time to the pulling 
of small political ropes, he has his busy neigh- 
bors at enormous advantage. Hecan goaround 
and drum up votes for a particular candidate ; 
he can work through the press ; if he can run 
the party machine, he has the ward vote in his 
grasp, and the average busy citizen is helpless. 
He can do this even without recourse to corrup- 
tion. But he has to live while he is doing this 
work. Hence the temptation to get his living 
by politics. They give abundant opportunity. 
To most political positions a salary 
isattached. Ifamancan get elect- 
ed, it will pay him to give a portion Professional 
to the man who elects hin. Hence Politicians. 
candidates can afford to give some- 
times large sums to professional 
politicians who can secure their election. Again, 
and perhaps quite as frequently, the professional 
politician 1s appointed himself to a small office 
by the party or clique he has helped to elect, 
and thus maintained to do the same work in an- 
other election. Often the duties of the office 
are small and the holder can give almost all his 
time ‘‘to running ward politics.’’ Sometimes 
offices are created with only nominal duties, sim- 
ply to create a living for these professional poli- 
ticians. Sometimes they are appointed to large 
offices and depute their duties to some one else, 
while they attend to ‘‘ politics."”, Against such 
professional politicians the ordinary citizen is 
well-nigh helpless. The ward politician knows 
every voter in his precinct, He checks all who 
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are sure Republicans and all who are sure Dem- 
ocrats. Then he studies the doubtful or inde- 
pendent whose vote will really decide the elec- 
tion. Some of these can be directly bought, 
some influenced, some fooled, some frightened. 
He treats each one in his own way. He prom- 
ises some men appointments as policemen or as 
street cleaners, etc.; he induces some to vote for 
his party, because if they do they will enable 
some cousin to become a policeman and receive 
a sorely needed income. The ramifications of 
interested votes go very far, and the profes- 
sional politician knowsall the twists. Hestands 
in with the saloon-keeper, and sometimes with 
the dive-keeper, and thusswings the liquor vote 
and the dive vote. He knows and flatters the 
leading Italian and Polish politicians of the ward, 
and so swings the large foreign vote. Against 


such machinations the non-professional’ voter . 


can do little. 

But thus far we have considered the profes- 
sional politician alone, and with his power sim- 
ply based upon the frequency and complexity 
of elections and the impossibility that the citizen 
who does not giveall his time to politics can de- 
feat such machinations. 

When, however, the professional politicians 
band together, they become inconceivably more 
irresistible. And the system almost compels 
such banding. In the complexity of elections, 
each party has to appoint various committees to 
run the campaign. There are, first of all, the 
national committee, then State committees, city 

committees, county committees, 
ward committees, district commit- 
The tees. Some of these remain always 
Machine, active; others are appointed for 
campaigns. The committees that 
are best banded together and give 
most time and thought and money to politics 
usually win. Thus, a machinesis almost in- 
evitably developed. Under the present system 
of election by State electoral votes, certain 
States become ‘‘pivotal.’’ The vote of these 
States often turns upon the vote of great cities. 
A party that can carry New York City and Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, and other large cities, 
has an enormous advantage. Hence city ma- 
chines are developed, organized through profes- 
sional politicians in all the wards. When a na- 
tional election comes they can deliver the city 
vote, and to a less extent similar committees de- 
liver the county vote. 

It is not, however, in national politics so much 
as in municipal politics that the machines find 
their main power. City offices are often more 
lucrative than national offices. Hence holders 
of city offices can afford to pay more to the ma- 
chine that electsthem. Again, city offices often 
have far more appointing power. ‘The machine 
that captures the city government can appoint 
to hundreds of petty clerkships and positions, as 
policemen, street-cleaners, etc. Hence the ma- 
chine often prefers to rule the city than the 
State. Once more and mainly the members of 
the city government continually have enormous- 
ly valuable franchises and jobs to bestow or to 
control. A change in the mere wording ofa 
bill will make a difference often of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It is obvious that here 
corrupt legislators can gain large sums from in- 
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terested parties. To control such legislation is 
a prize, often in value beyond all others to the 
city machine. Hence the ring (g.v.), a large 
share of the city corruption, and the motives for 
dishonest elections, 

Nor are these conditions which we have de- 
scribed the only elements in the situation. There 
is the great fact that a large proportion of the 
city vote comes from people in part ignorant 
and in part with little permanent interest in the 
community. In the city, too, few know more 
than a few of their neighbors. In this igno- 
rance is the wire-puller’s opportunity. Another 
element is in the rush of American life that 
makes it still more impossible for all except the 
professionals to follow the details and the dry 
work of political machinery. In the United 
States, there are as yet but few who, living on 
income, give their time unpaid to the public 
weal. Such aclass is developing, but we shall 
see in a moment why they are particularly un- 
fitted to cope with the situation. 

Meanwhile we pass to notice the methods by 
which the machine controls elections. Its strong- 
hold is in the primary. The primary is deter- 
mined by its roll of ward voters en- 
titled to vote in it. This roll is 
prepared by the ward committee. Primaries. 
It knows its own men. Others are 
admitted to the primaries on the 
votes of those already admitted. To gain ad- 
mission, one often has to give a pledge to sup- 
port the committee. Independent men are got- 
ten rid of or refused admission. Subservient 
primaries are thus easily gotten. Honest men 
object to such measures, and either stay away or 
give up in disgust after fruitless efforts to cap- 
ture the primary. 

““At the last Republican primaries in New 
York City only 8 per cent. of the Republican 
electors took part. In only 8 out of 24 districts 
did the percentage exceed 10, in some it was as 
low as 2 percent. In the Twenty-first Assem- 
bly District Tammany Primary, 116 delegates, 
to choose an Assembly candidate, were elected 
by less than 50 voters. In the Sixth Assembly 
District County Democracy Primary, less than 
7 per cent. of the Democratic voters took part, 
and of those who did, 69 in number, nearly one 
fourth were election officers. The primary was 
held in a careless way in a saloon while card- 
playing was going on’’ (A. C. Bernheim in Po- 
litical Science Quarterly for March, 1888). 

Bogus lists of voters are often made. Men 
are brought in from other districts to vote for 
the machine. 

When the primary meetsa ‘‘slate’’ is brought 
in, and usually the names on it receive the nomi- 
nation from the subservient primary. If a few 
opponents are present, they are usually allowed 
to make opposing but fruitless nominations, the 
committee being sure of the result. The chair- 
man appointed by the meeting is almost always 
the tool of the committee. If there should be a 
split or division, sometimes a disturbance is 
purposely created, and in the confusion the 
chairman can declare the nominations carried. 
Often shouters and roughs are brought in to 
shout down all opposition, Usually when there 
is a division, it is merely a fight within the party, 
between two ward or city cliques, for offices, 
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both of which are subservient to the machine. 
Honest battles in the primaries are almost un- 
known, and “ reformers’’ have almost given up 
in despair attempting to capture the primaries 
of the old parties under the present system. 
Their only hope seems to be to make indepen- 
dent nominations of their own. They some- 
times win, in cases of the uprisings of indignant 
citizens, but the indignation does not last, and 
pretty soon the regular work of the old party 
machine wins again. Nor is there usuall 
much hope in playing corrupt Republican pri- 
maty against corrupt Democratic primary, es- 
pecially in city politics, because the machine 
which once gets hold of a city usually gets such 
complete hold of it that in that city there is lit- 
tle rivalry between the two parties. With the 
rarest of exceptions, New York City is always 
Democratic and Philadelphia always Republi- 
can. So even with many smaller cities. Even 
where the cities are uncertain, certain wards in 
each city can always be counted on for a cer- 
tain party. Sometimes, too, the same munici- 
pal ring controls the primaries of both parties. 
Such are some of the difficulties of reaching the 
primaries. 

Above the primary is the convention. The 
convention is usually safe for the machine, be- 
cause the machine has already captured the pri- 
maries that send the delegates. The machine 
nominates a temporary chairman, and he is 
elected usually by subservient delegates; if 
not, roughs and shouters are brought in. He 
names the committee on contested seats, which 
committee, passing on the titles of delegates, 
can admit the friends and refuse admission to 
the opponents of the machine. In all doubtful 
cases the machine favors itself. It then gets 
the chairman of the convention, and has practi- 
cally all power in its hands. Such are some of 
the methods of American electioneering. 

When it comes to the voting, the ward and 
county committees are instructed to see that the 
full party vote is polled and that all the doubt- 

ful are canvassed. Money is sent 

to the different committees to buy 

Campaigns, those who can be bought. Menare 
hired to go among the trade-unions 

and secure the labor vote. Papers 

are bought up or filled with paid editorials and 
paid ‘‘news.” The papers of the foreign popu- 
lations are subsidized. Campaign circulars are 
prepared suited for special classes and addressed 
to clergymen, to merchants, to “‘ the American 
working men.’’ ‘‘Orators’’ are put upon the 
stump and sent to every district. National ora- 
tors are carried in special trains from city to 
city. Carefully prepared reports of extempore 
speeches by the rival candidates are put in the 
daily press. Mud, if necessary, is slyly thrown. 
Sometimes lies are circulated at the last minute 
when it is too late for the opposing party to re- 
fute them. ‘‘Claims’’ are made showing that 
all the country is going one way. Processions 
and monster parades are formed. Those away 
from home get their railway fare paid if they 
will go home and vote for a certain party. The 
railroads grant free passage to those who will 
vote in their interest.. Taxes are paid for votes. 
Minor forms of corruption are resorted to. Such 
are some of the elements of American elections. 
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The Australian ballot system has in the main 
done away with direct intimidation at the polls, 
but indirect influences still remain. In the elec- 
tion of 1896 many manufacturers are reported 
to have said to their employees (and perhaps in 
perfect pannel “This is a free country ; you 
can vote exactly as you please. If 80 and so is 
elected we will raise your wages ; if so and so 
is elected we will shut down the shop. This is 
a free country ; you can vote exactly as you 
please.”’ 

The reforms proposed for election evils in the 
Many of these 


we discuss in particular articles. They vary 
with the various conceptions of the 

cause of the evil. Professor Com- 

mons finds a main cause of the evil Causes, 


in the fact that American repre- 

sentatives must be elected almost 

universally from the district in which they live. 
This limits the possible candidates and gives the 
machine the chance to pull its local wires and 
appeal exclusively to local interests. He would, 
therefore, in part reform elections by doing away 
with this proviso. In company with many others, 
he would also introduce proportional representa- 
tion, for a discussion of which see that article. 
To others the Referendum and the Initiative are 
the one way of escape. (See REFERENDUM.) 
Under the present system, independence seems | 
a sham. 

Professor Giddings (Polztical Sctence Quar- 
terly, vol. vii., p. 124) asserts that ‘‘the total 
possible gain or loss to a political party through 
strictly independent voting does not exceed, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 5 per 
cent. of the maximum total vote of a presiden- 
tial year,’’ Thisstatementis sustained by even 
the unprecedented ‘‘ landslides’ of the past six 
years. 

It is in the exaggerated weight of small fac- 
tions holding the balance of power between the 
two parties that is to be found the secret of the 
corrupt influences already described. The great 
majority of the voters are conservative, and do 
not readily change their party. Especially in 
close districts, therefore, interested elements 
can dictate terms to both parties. This, too, 
gives the bribable vote an influence far in ex- 
cess of its proportions. ‘ 

Mr. Albert Stickney, in his A 7rue Republic, 
finds the cause of the dominance of party in the 
term system. He says: 

“When we said (as we did in effect in our constitu- 
tion) all public servants shall depend for keeping their 
offices, not on whether they do their work well or ill, 
but on carrying the next election, then, instead of 
giving them each a separate interest to do his own 
work well, we gave them all one common interest to 
carry the next election. We made it certain that they 
Gadd combine and form parties for the purpose of 
carrying elections. : 

“But there is another point. The knowledge which 
all men had that at the end of a fixed time there would 
be a large number of vacancies, made it certain that 
other men who were not in office would 
combine for the purpose of getting out 
the men who were in office, and getting 
in themselves. The term system was 
certain then to create two great parties 
for the purpose of carrying elections. 
The men who were in formed a party to 
keep office. The men who were out formed a party to 
get office.” 


For other conceptions of the cause of the evil 


Term Sys- 
tem. 
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other cures are proposed. It is proposed that 
elections be made more rare and men be elect- 
ed for longer terms. It is advocated that fewer 
offices should be made elective, and that more 
should be by appointment, and, above all, by 
civil service (g.v.). Itis proposed by not a few 
to limit the Suffrage under one form or another. 
It is said that national and municipal elections 
‘should be put on different days. It is increas- 
ingly felt that the methods of controlling the pri- 
maries should be changed by law. Many ways 
of attempting to control primaries have been 
proposed. Most of the States have laws on the 
‘subject, but none are effective. The best are 
those of Kentucky and Missouri. In 1879-80 
Kentucky passed a law calling for direct nomi- 
mations at the primaries without a delegate con- 
vention. This simplifies machinery, but has 
not reformed it. 

The Missouri law—applicable to St. Louis— 
provides for holding primaries under the super- 
‘vision of the regular election machinery, with 
regular judges and clerks under the law of the 
State. But the law is not mandatory, and as 
the expenses are to be met by the parties hold- 
ing the caucus, parties are not anxious to be at 
an expense to secure their own reform. A bill 
thas been proposed in Illinois compelling cau- 
-cuses to be held under State control. For a re- 
view of these and other proposals, see an article 
by Edward Insley in the Avena for June, 1897. 
Others believe that the primaries can only be 
reformed by requiring the use in them of the 
‘secret ballot. 

Radicals, however, usually argue that none of 
these proposals really go to the bottom of the 
question. If elections were less frequent and 
‘terms of office longer, the machine would still 
tule, and having got its men into office, could 
‘better entrench themselves in their long stay. 
Making offices, too, subject to appointment in- 
‘stead of election can do little good if those who 
‘make the appointments can be dishonestly elect- 
ed Limiting the suffrage will do little good. 
It is the rich and educated who buy votes who 
are at least as dangerous as the poor who sell 
their votes. (See Piurocracy ; DEmocracy.) 
The separation of national and municipal pol- 
itics can avail nothing if a machine rules both. 
The primaries undoubtedly should be con- 
trolled, but even were nominations as well 
as elections by secret ballot, interested pro- 
fessional politicians could always defeat unin- 
terested desultory secret voting. The one way 
to secure electoral reform, says the radical, is to 
interest the average voter, and the one way to 
interest the voter is to give him a program that 
appeals at once to his loyalty and his inter- 
-ests. 

The respectable and wealthy ‘“ reformers’ 
who are trying to reform American politics do 
not succeed because they are investors them- 
selves in the various gas companies, car com- 
panies, etc., that rule our cities and debauch our 
politics. Expand the function of the city, raise 
its ideal, and it shall lead to purer politics, 
Such is the radical view. (See Ciry ; Corrup- 
TION.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The conduct and conditions of elections in 

‘Great Britain are quite different from those in 
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the United States. The qualifications for the 
franchise are more complicated in Great Brit- 
ain, but the elections are less frequent and for 
a smaller number of offices, so that they do not 
give the same opportunity to professional politi- 
cians, while the very strict Corrupt Practices Act 
(7.v) makes illegitimate campaigns too dan- 
gerous to be profitable. Again, the fact that 
parliamentary elections do not come at stated 
times, and that the methods of nominating can- 
didates are very simple, give comparatively little 
opportunity for the development of a machine, 
tho there are some indications that the multiply- 
ing of officers to be elected is developing more of 
a machine. 

Qualifications for the suffrage differ in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, etc., and differ for parlia- 
mentary, municipal, and school board elections. 
In Scotland rates are levied on all 
householders, and for the parlia- 
mentary elections all men who have 
paid their rates or lodgers who oc- 
cupy quarters worth £10 a year, or 
all occupiers of non-residence prop- 
erty worth £10 a year, or owners of town proper- 
ty worth £104 year, provided the men live within 
seven miles of the town, can vote. This allows 
some to have more than one vote and disenfran- 
chises very many of the poorer householders, 
who dodge their rate and lose their vote. It is 
really arate-payer’s enfranchisement. Says Al- 
bert Shaw (Zunzctpal Government in Great 
Britain, p. 42): ‘* The whole body of men, who 
are ignorant, vicious, and irresponsible, is prac- 
tically outside the pale of politics in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen.’’ The muni- 
cipal franchise is the same, except that women 
wno are occupiers or rate-payers may vote, and 
that no man may vote in more than one ward. 
The school board franchise is practically the 
broadest of all, because it is not dependent on 
the payment of rates, and because the ownership 
or occupancy of property worth £4 a year is the 
limit, and not £10, as above. In 1891 the Glas- 
gow parliamentary voting list numbered 78,738 
names ; the municipal list added the names of 
15,448 women ; the school board list numbered 
141,152. 

In England, the legal qualifications are prac- 
tically the same, but they work differently, be- 
cause while in Scotland the rates are collected 
directly and separately from owners and oc- 
cupiers, in England the rates for the tenements 
of less value are collected from the landlords ata 
30 per cent. discount, the landlord charging it 
to histenant. ‘There is, therefore, for the poorer 
tenants less chance of dodging the rates, and so 
they more frequently vote. In Birmingham, 
for 95,500 inhabited houses, Mr. Shaw finds 
81,100 parliamentary voters. This system of 
rate-paying largely disenfranchises the unmar- 
riedmen. Inthe parliamentary borough of Bir- 
mingham, out of a registration of 72,000, there 
were only 4oo lodgers on the list. ‘The list of 
voters being drawn from the rate-payers’ list, 
very many lose their franchise because they 
have moved since the list was made, especial] 
when the election comes late in the year. A 
late election is said to favor the Conservative 
Party. 

Such limitations on the franchise as this make 
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elections in Great Britain very different from 
those in America. ‘The fact, too, that elections 
do not ali come at the same time attracts gen- 
eral attention to each separate election, and 
makes dishonesty more difficult, while extend- 
ing the interest of all classes. The English sys- 
tem of ‘‘ heckling,’’ or of having the candidate 
appear before his constituents with any one free 
to question him, is often only a farce, but some 
consider that it interests and educates the sepa- 
rate voters. The main reason, however, for 
purer elections is the important Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act (g.v.), which limits the amount of cam- 
paign expenses that may be incurred, and com- 
pels the candidate to have his expenditures all 
go through the hands of one man, who must 
make a rigid report, to be scrutinized by mem- 
bers of the other party. This and the ease of 
nominations, with the irregularity and compara- 
tive infrequency of elections, presents the devel- 
opment of the machine system. 

Mr. Albert Shaw (zdem, p. 47) thus describes 
the nominating and polling machinery after the 
election writs have been made out : 

““ The names of candidates must be left at the 
clerk’s office, inscribed upon official blanks, a 
week before the election. Accompanying each 

name must be the signature ofa 
‘ proposer,’ a ‘ seconder,’ and eight 
Nominations, other citizens. Only such persons 
as have been nominated in this way 
may be voted for. Nominations 
being all in, the list is at once printed and con- 
spicuously bulletined. The announcement con- 
tains thefull names, residences (street and num- 
ber), and occupations of the nominees, and the 
hames of the proposer and seconder in each 
case. If only one nomination has been made 
in any ward, the nomination is itself the elee- 
tion, and the polls will not be opened in that 
ward. Pie 

This is a good and sensible system upon 
its face ; but experience alone can tell us how 
any piece of political machinery will actually 
work. Ought this system to be productive of 
many nominations, or of few? The most natu- 
ral inference would seem to be that its adoption 
would increase the number of candidates, since 
any ten men may secure for an eleventh man, 
without expense, the official announcement of 
candidacy, and the placing of the candidate’s 
name upon the ballot papers. 

‘*But this inference is not justified by the 
facts. Inrecent municipal elections, altho party 
issues have been introduced to a quite unprece- 
dented extent and the number of ward contests 
has been materially increased by the unwonted 
employment of the occasion for a testing of 
strength on the Home Rule question, itis never- 
theless true that contests have been confined to 
a minority of the wards, taking all the towns 
together. This must seem to the American ob- 
server a remarkable state of things. It means 
that, in’ a majority of the wards, public opinion 
had in advance agreed so decisively upon a par- 
ticular man that nobody was nominated against 
him, and the entire expense and distraction of 
a contest at the polls was thus obviated. Closer 
inquiry will reveal the fact that by far the 
greater number of these cases have to do with 
the reelection of men already in the council. 
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There is every year a considerable list of towns 
which, in spite of the exceptionally acute condi- 
tion of party feeling throughout the country, 
renew one third of their councilors without a 
single ward contest, all the new members ob- 
taining their seats by virtue of unopposed nomi- 
nations. There were not less than 50 such for- 
tunate towns in November, 1893. These are 
not often the large towns. .. . - 

“The preliminary selection of party candi- 
dates usually rests with ward committees, candi- 
dature being accepted and ratified by the voters 
in open ward meetings, where municipal ques- 
tions are discussed. The American primary 
election or party caucus system. is quite un- 
known, and in ordinary cases the distinctions of, 
party are not strenuously emphasized. The 
councilor from a decidedly Liners! ward is likely 
to be a Liberal; but he is in most cases as en- 
tirely acceptable, so far as municipal matters 
are concerned, to the Conservatives as to the 
Liberals, and he will never in any case be op- 
posed by a nominee of the other party who is 
brought forward for the sole purpose of main- 
taining party organization in the ward. An 
Englishman is not often willing to be put up for 
a place merely to be sacrificed. The extension 
of the franchise is resulting in more elaborate 
and more democratic forms of party organiza- 
tion in England ; and it is not unlikely that the 
future may see party lines more closely drawn 
in municipal elections than they have been up 
to the present time—a prospect not by any 
means welcome. 

‘* Meanwhile, however, the freedom of nomi- 
nationisa great safeguard. So long as ten citi- 
zens of a ward can place acandidate on the offi- 
cial voting paper, there is no great danger from 
party machinery.”’ 

The method of balloting need not be described 
here. It is sécret balloting. (See AUSTRALIAN 
BaLLot SysTEM.) 


FRANCE. 


The French electoral system is quite different 
from either that of the United States or Great 
Britain. Here, again, we do not have thea 
pearance of the party machine, as in the United 
States, tho the Government often plays an un- 
fortunate part through its use of secret service 
money in aiding candidates favorable to the ad-- 
ministration. ‘There isnot much direct bribery, 
on account of the strictness of the law ; but the 
candidate who can spend for campaign posters, 
meetings, or sometimes for bodies of supporters, 
who will keep his meetings in order and disturb 
or break up the meetings of his rival, has an 
undue advantage. One reason, perhaps, that 
the party machine has not developed is that the 
French governments have been so unstable and 
parties broken into so many groups that there 
has been small chance for strong parties to de- 
velop. A more effectual reason, 
however, is the use of the second 
ballot. According tothe law, there 
is no election unless some candidate 
has secured at least one quarter of 
the registered voters, or at least a 
half plus one of the votes cast. If no candidate 
has received this another polling must be held 
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a fortnight later, when a simple majority of the 
ballots cast suffice for a choice. The result of 
this is that on the first election day votes may 
be scattered among different candidates with- 
out risk, for they all tell against the common 
enemy, and on the second election they can all 
be rallied for that candidate of a party who has 
received the highest vote. The first ballot thus 
serves as a democratic way of nominating can- 
didates, with little need of conventions, cam- 
paign committees, etc. Elections were former- 
ly by the scrutin de liste, or the voting for all 
the deputies allotted to a department by all in 
the department. Now, however, some elections 
are universal, or the election of one candidate 
‘by each district. 


References: See the books quoted in this article. 


ELECGRORAL, COLLEGE, THE fhe 
Constitution of the United States (see PrEsi- 
DENT) calls for the election of the President by 
electors chosen by the people of each State. 
This body of electors is called the Electoral Col- 
lege. Each State chooses a number of Presi- 
dential electors equal to the number of its rep- 
resentativesin both Houses of Congress. These 
electors meet in each State on a day fixed by 
law and give their votes in writing for President 
and Vice-President. The votes are transmitted, 
sealed, to the Capitol, and there opened by the 
President of the Senate in the presence of both 
Houses and counted. The electors cannot be 
members of Congress nor holders of any fed- 
eral office. 

The aim of this law was to secure the election 
of the President in a quiet, deliberate way by 
trusted representatives of the people. It was 
feared that the masses might not elect the best 
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men if left wholly to themselves, and that pop- 
ular direct elections might lead to disturbances. 
It was thought, too, that as the electors’ votes 
are counted promiscuously, and not by States, 
each elector’s voice would have its weight. 
He might be in a minority in his own State, 
but his vote would, nevertheless, tell, because it 
would be added to those given by electors in 
other States for the same candidate. 

No part of their scheme seems to have been 
regarded by the constitution-makers of 1787 
with more complacency than this, altho no part 
had caused them so much perplexity. No part 
has so utterly belied their expectations. ‘The 
Presidential electors have become a mere cog- 
wheel in the machine. They have no discre- 
tion, but are chosen under a pledge to vote for 
certain men—a pledge of honor merely, buta 
pledge which has never (since 1796) been vio- 
lated. The plan, too, has done positive harm. 
It has made the election virtually an election 
by States, for the present system of choosing 
electors by ‘‘ general ticket’? over the whole 
State causes the whole weight of a State to be 
thrown into the scale of one candidate and party. 
Hence in a Presidential election the struggle 
concentrates itself in the doubtful States, where 
the parties are nearly equally divided, and is 
languid in States where a distinct majority 
either way may be anticipated, because, since it 
makes no difference whether a minority be large 
or small, it is not worth while to struggle hard 
to increase a minority which cannot be turned 
into a majority. Hence also a man may be, and 
has been, elected President by a minority of 
popular votes. (See PRESIDENT.) 

he following is the electoral vote of the 
States as based upon the Apportionment Act of 
February 7, 1891 : 


| 
Electoral Electoral Electoral 
STATES. Wicteus STATES. Woned: STATES, Vietes. 
AA TIRE 5, ajevelais ele (elela Mielec 11 Mat vienna. actos ccaeelecant 8 Pennsylvania............ 32 
PATICATISAG. os csidswe veers 8 Massachusetts.........065 15 Rhode. Jslahd: 25c05) ces 4 
MALMEOURIAS sic'cnaiesieecnscste 9 MiICHIGa Di ..c\.s. mates ean ee 14 South Carolina.......... 9 
(CLOGS EE Vo Kp aeBogper Ucemon dor Zz MINNESOER oven vase sa tveue 9 South Dakota............ 4 
OMMECTICIIES . eutueue vise + 018 6 Mississippis i) dsr. cisweee 9 TPENHESSES (6c Oeo.4 52 erg 12 
IDEA WATE. «.si09. siesig te uae 3 MISBOUITIS ccket canes aciges® 17 TEXOS Cyc secvgssws canoes 15 
Florida... 4 Mon tanaini.n.sesaewnewansies 3 Utah (now admitted).... a5 
Georgia. 13 INGDEASKRS (crane crhsment 8 MOTIMONE occ. steam eac eens 4 
Idaho... 3 INGVAGA Lawtremasen, ease we 3 PVITSINIE. c, xconwewae sce 12 
Illinois . 24 New Hampshire ......... 4 [Washing tom, sccc<texhnene 4 
Indiana.. 15 New Jerse ycce sss sass Io |West Virginia......... im 6 
Iowa.... 13 INGW MOP ncecunn sce cones 36 WiSctnSiiin. .. .csenancennt 12 
Kansas.... Io North Carolina Ir |Wyoming.. ..... dieses 3 
rencey “iC 13 3 ae 
ouisiana..... 8 i 2 
i aiaore bee trestots : : Total vacceusat ies Sohne 447 
Blectoral votes MEGeSsary: FO! a GhOlCe issue & vp aieeieisigaseeere-ara Gonie-sleloisiere' sly dbs Serene te eee ann econ re ner 224 


ELECTRICITY.—It is a common thought 
that we are passing out of the age of steam into 
the age of electricity. Not a few believe that 
this will change the whole industrial situation. 
Some believe that it will make unnecessary the 
great factory with its attendant evils, etc. Says 
David A. Wells (Recent Economic Chan eS, 
P. 400) : 

“Dr. Werner Si ‘ i 
tist and maveator: ine net ee 


Sctence and the Labor Question, claimed that the 
necessity for extensive factories and workshops—in- 
volving large capital and an almost ‘slavish’ discipline 
for labor—to secure the maximum cheapness in pro- 
duction, ‘was due, to a great extent, to the yet imper- 
fect development of the art of practical mechanics; 
and that mechanical skill will ultimately effect ‘a re- 
turn to the system (now almost extinct) of independent, 
self-sustaining domiciliary labor’ by the introduction 
of cheap, compact, easily set up and operated labor- 
saving machinery into the smaller workshops and the 
homes of the working men, Should the difficulties now 
attendant upon the transmission of electricity from 
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points where it can be cheaply generated, and its safe 
and effective subdivision and distribution as a motive 
force, be overcome (as it not improbable they ulti- 
mately will be), thus doing away with the necessity of 
multiplying expensive and cumbersome machinery— 
steam-engines, boilers, dams, reservoirs, and water- 
wheels—for the local generation and application of 
mechanical power, there can be no doubt that most 
radical changes in the use of power for manufactur- 
ing purposes will speedily follow, and that the antici- 
pations of Dr. Siemens, as to the change in the rela- 
tions of machinery to its operatives, may at no dis- 
tant day be realized.” 


This is not, however, so sure. Itis more than 
the use of steam or water power that produces 
the large factory. (See Division or Lasor.) 
When one realizes the large plants that elec- 
tricity has already of itself necessitated, and the 
reappearance in electric works of most of the 
old industrial problems, one cannot be so san- 
guine of electricity’s solving the factory ques- 
tion. Electricity, however, may lead to healthier 
and more roomy factories, with its easily trans- 
mitted power. 

Another way in which electricity may affect 
society is by rendering possible cooperative 
housekeeping. When the telephone can enter 
every home and electric motors can be in every 
house, many domestic operations, like sewing, 
etc., can be managed by electricity, and meals 
can be ordered at cooperative ovens by telephonic 
order. It is in such ways that many believe 
that our ‘‘ domestic problem’’ is to be largely 
worked out. In any case, it cannot be doubted 
that electricity will immensely affect, as it has 
already very far affected, the social problem. 
When one realizes how far the weather signal 
service has affected and may affect agriculture 
and navigation, how commerce to-day is de- 
pendent upon the telegraph, one can see how 
wide already are its results. It has well-nigh 
displaced the horse-car. In lighting it is still 
more operative, rendering possible many in- 
dustrial operations otherwise impossible. Yet 
the applications of electricity are still in their 
infancy. Says Charles D. Lanier in the Re- 
view of Reviews (July, 1893), in an article on 
Edison (p. 50) : 

“Those who are greatest in the march of mechan- 
ical progress confidently predict that future discoveries 
will be as incredible to us as the present science would 
be to our forbears of two centuries back. One single 
further secret won from nature will open a aioe part A 
limitless field for electrical introduction, and will 
probably be more decided in its quantitative results, 
as the technicians say, than any invention the world 


has seen. Itis the direct production of 
electricity from oxygen and coal (car- 


Future of bon). At present we burn coal to ob- ~ 
Electric *2i2, steam, which is transmuted into 
sad mechanical energy and thence into elec- 
Power. tricity. Before the energy of the coal 


reaches the dynamo, six sevenths of its 
ower are lost, even under the very best 
conditions, and afterward one tenth of the remainder. 
Find a way to dispense with the steam engine in this 
making of electricity, and we have multiplied several 
times the available mechanical energy of the world. 
Thousands of the brightest and most earnest engineers 
and chemists are now striving, generally in secret, to 
obtain this gigantic result—beside which the philoso- 
her’s stone was but a bauble. Edison has worked on 
it, and confidently predicts that the discovery will 
come. 

“ When we shall have made this eternal saving in our 
fuel supply, the Atlantic steamships will need only a 
snug little coal bin for 250 tons of coal instead of one 
for 2500 tons, There will be no more forced draughts, 
and grimy, consumptive stokers, and the five-day 
record will be an uninteresting reminiscence. The 
great English shipbuilders can already construct a 
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vessel to go 4o knots an hour, if only she could burn 
2000 tons of coal a day ; then she will only have te burn 
200. Then it will take only one twentieth of an ounce 
of coal to carry aton one mile! . . . 

“Tasked Mr. Edison what, in his opinion, was the 
practical speed limit on the horizon of electrical loco- 
motion, and he answered, ‘Perhaps 150 miles an hour.’ 
He made at Menlo Park one of the first important ex- 
periments in electrical railways, exhibiting one in 1882 
that carried cars 4o miles per hour. But before we 
come to moving heavy trains by electricity, to which 
there are serious, though not insuperable obstacles, 
he believes that we shall shoot our mail through the 
country bysome electrical device, of telpherage con- 
struction possibly. . . . 

“The terrible danger of collision with icebergs will 
be lessened through an application of that same small 
carbon button which registered a millionth of a degree 
of heat. An apparatus has already been arranged to 
effect this—the nearing bergs announcing their pres- 
ence through the increasing cold, which the tasimeter 
records. Collisions and other dangers of navigation 
are rendered much less formidable, too, by the power- 
ful electric search lights, equalto many thousand can- 
dle power, that disclose objects for miles about in 
their mighty glare. 

“Ahundred years hence we shall almost certainly 
be flying. The greatest difficulty at present in the 
way of that pleasing performance is the weight of the 
motor and fuel relative to the power necessary. ‘The 
chemical production of electricity will sweep away 
that obstacle by making possible the construction of 
motors weighing but a small fraction of the lightest 
now constructed, and by effecting an even more de- 
cided saving in fuel. 

‘“‘ As one result of the flying machine among the many 
which it will affect even revolutionary in character, 
a writer has pointed out that we shall probably be 
delivered from the institution of war, since such ter- 
rible destruction will be possible with a corps of fight- 
ing aeroplanes that no nation will dare to risk it. 

“Farming by electricity has been successfully tried 
in the Southern States, and it is not improbable that 
we shall see the agriculturist of the future sawing his 
wood, cutting his ensilage, shelling his corn, threshing 
his wheat and running hiscreamery with power from 
a small electric plant owned in cooperation with a half 
dozen of his neighbors. 

““We should be whisking our heavy baggage, too un- 
wieldy for the aeroplanes, through the country by 
electricity applied to some telpherage or other system. 
We shall be cooking by electricity, and heating and 
lighting our houses, ourcars and our ships. We shall 
not only cook our meals; we shall probably serve 
them, too, to judge from an experiment made not long 
ago in Baltimore with much éclat. . .. 

“Tf we hear by electricity—through the telephone— 
why, do these undismayed men ask, can we not see at 
adistance by the same agency? The vibrations of 
light are, to be sure, many times more rapid than those 
of sound; but it is merely a question of obtaining a 
diaphragm which will respond to those vibrations. 
May we not look forward to seeing, from our easy 
arm-chair in New York, the latest drama at the 
Théatre Frangais? 

‘« And since hearing is but atickling of the brain by 
vibrations, may we not, if our apparatus for introduc- 
ing these vibrations to the brain-centers gets out of 
order—if, in short we are deaf—lead the impulses to 
the brain through the bones of the head, by electrical 
means ?”’ 


To show how rapidly progress is being made 
in electrical science we quote one paragraph 
from an account in the World Almanac for 
1896 of the progress in this science made in 


1895 : 


“Power transmission by electricity experienced a 
veritable boom during 1895. The cheapest method of 
generating electric current to-day is by means of 
water-power, which is made to drive water-wheels, 
these in turn operating dynamos, Companies are be- 
ing organized all over the country to develop the power 
of every available waterfall. The great advances made 
in the last few months in the perfection of what 
is known as the ‘multiphase’ or ‘polyphase’ sys- 
tem, has rendered it possible to transmit current to 

laces many miles distant fromthe water-power. The 
ongest distance over which current is transmitted is 
30 miles, at Bodie, Cal. AtSacramento, Cal., 3000 horse- 
power is transmitted 20 miles. During the year about 
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o plants were installed to transmit from 100 tO 10,000 
horse-power over distances varying from one quarter 
of a mile to1s miles. All these employ the alternating 
current in one of its many forms. The com pletion of 
the great plant of the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
which utilizes the immense power of Niagara Falls 
for the generation of current, was fittingly celebrated 
early inthe year. The ultimate capacity of this plant 
as now built is 100,000 Ose Ne The pape Silat is 
already supplying over 10,ooo horse-power to manu- 
raevaring lati rien have been established at the 
Falls, and it is expected that Buffalo, and perhaps even 
New York City, may receive electricity from the same 
source.” 


Thus realizing the immense part that elec- 
tricity has to play in the future, it becomes of 
infinite moment to ask who shall own these im- 
portant powers. Is electrical invention to add 
but another instance of the truth of John Stuart 
Mill’s assertion (Polztical Economy, Book IV., 
chap. vi.) that ‘‘ hitherto it is questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions yet made have light- 
ened the day’s toil of any human being’’? Is 
the motor man on an electric car better off 
than the driver of a horse car? He has more 
responsibility and care. Is he at all proportion- 
ally better remunerated? It is worth noting 
that there have developed in the United States 
electric trusts and combinations with vast capi- 
tals and extended monopolies. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, MUNICIPALI- 
ZATION OF.—(For the general principles in- 
volved, see NaTurAL Monopo.tiss ; MunIcIpAL- 
IsM; SOCIALISM.) We present in this article a 
study of the facts from standpoints favorable 
and unfavorable to municipalization. From the 
favorable standpoint we quote some tables and 
portions of an article by Robert J. Finley in 
the Revzew of Reviews for February, 1893. 
Says Mr. Finley : 


*“Altho it has been less than six years since the 
field of electric lighting was first entered by the mu- 
nicipality, more than 125 cities in the United States 
now own and operate plants. The movement has not 
been a local one. It has extended across the country 
from Bangor, Me., to Galveston, Tex. So far this 
movement has been confined chiefly to the smaller 
cities, but the larger cities are beginning to discover 
that the element of size isnot necessarily a bar to their 
entrance upon the same course. ... 

“ The number of cities owning electric lighting works 
would be even greater than at present were it not that 
in many States municipal einai ne are prohibited 
by constitutional provisions from incurring debt be- 
yond a small per cent. of the taxable basis of the com- 
munity. Inability to issue bonds prevented Milwaukee 
in 1889 from establishing a city plant. Almost invari- 
ably when cities thus restricted in their debt-creating 
power have applied to the legislature for privilege to 
borrow money with which to construct works, repre- 
sentatives of private corporations have been on hand 
to oppose and, if possible, to defeat the bills. ... 

“The statistics and information relating to munici- 
pet ownership, given in this article, have been obtained 

y direct inquiry and are based upon official and au- 

thoritative statements coming from the 
various cities owning electric-lighting 

Cost of Mu- La ieig aed are a as the result of 

+s . many facts secured—as to cost and full 
nicipal Elec capacity of city plant, value of property 
tric Lighting.occupied, number and candle-power 

of are lights, and number of lights 
zt burned, and cost of each to the city. 

Of 75 cities from which data were gathered only 2 
furnish facts from which the cost of operation an 
the value of the plants and buildings can be de- 
termined, and for these it has been found necessary, 
for purposes of completeness and accuracy, to tabulate 
the operations of the plants for the fiscal year 1889-90. 
The returns for the succeeding years show, so far as 
they are conclusive, that the cities have been able to 


reduce the cost much below the average viv i 
Table I. Se ae 
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“Brom this table it is seen that the average cost of 
each arc light owned and directly operated by 25 
cities is $53.04 a year. In the case of only three or 
four of the cities does it appear that interest on the 
investment has been included. Obviously, account 
should be taken of both interest and depreciation of 
property, which items, computed at 12 per cent. of 
the total value of the 23 plants and buildings, would 
add $33.60 to the first cost, making the average final 
cost to the 23 cities operating electric lighting plants 
$86.64 per arc light per year. 

“There is one important factor that has not been 
considered in this cost—namely, the profits which 
many of the cities receive from light supplied to pri- 
vate and commercial houses. Staunton, Va., for in- 
stance, in addition to lighting its streets, derives a 
revenue from this source almost equal to the cost of 
operating its plant. Hannibal, Mo., draws an income 
of $4000 a year from rented lamps, and Chariton, Ia., it 
is said, earns $15,000 a year inthe same way. Eighty 
dollars per light per year will be found to be much 
nearer the real cost of municipal electric lighting in 
the United States, if the receipts from commercial 
lamps are deducted. me. 

“able II. gives the contract prices paid by 29 cities 
to private electric lighting companies during the same 
period covered by Table I. It is compiled from a Gov- 
ernment report on gas and electric li ee ee ee 
as Senate Miscellaneous Document, No. 56, Fifty-first 
Congress, Second Session, and the aim in its preparation 
has been to select from the parts of the country in 
which the 23 municipal works are situated private 
plants having the same arc light capacity. For in- 
stance, Peoria, Ill., with a capacity of 233 arc lights, is set 
over against Bloomington, Ill., with 240 ares. Twenty- 
nine cities rather than 23 have been taken, for the rea- 
son that in six of the cities most nearly fulfilling the 
conditions upon which the selections were based, the 
cost appears to be abnormally high. The average 
yearly price charged for each of the arc lights by the 
29 private companies is shown to be $106.01, or nearly 
$20 a lamp more than it costs the 23 cities to supply 
themselves with this service. This price is only $2.79 
greater than the average charged by all the private 
companies, large and small, in the r2 States covered by 
the tables, and cannot be regarded as due to excep- 
tional conditions.* Most of the contract prices given 
for the private lamps still obtain, and therefore the two 
tables fairly represent the present relative costs under 
municipal and private control. The number of hours 
each plant was operated is given in the tables for the 
benefit of those who care to make a more detailed com- 
parison. 

“This comparison of city and private plants of equal 
arc light capacity, and subject to the same territorial 
conditions, 1s the fairest that can be made, excepting, 
perhaps, that between the cost of the same light under 
the two systems. Fortunately even this 
test can be applied, as several of the 


cities now owning works were previ- Comparison 
ously to assuming control furnished af Prifed 
with light by private corporations. Un- cE 
til March, 1889, the city of Elgin, Ill., Charged. 


paid local companies at the rate of $266.- 

66 per arc light per year for service with 

which it now supplies itself for less than one quarter 

of thissum. Municipal electric lighting costs wis- 

ton, Me., only one third, and Galveston, Tex., one 

half the contract prices these cities formerly gave to 
rivate companies. Bangor, Me., saves $1oo per light 

Y the change, and so on. If the reports of the mayors 
of various cities having had such an experience are to 
be believed, the change has, in every instance, brought 
more efficient service, with one or two exceptions, due 
to special and temporary causes. 

“Many of the municipal electric lighting plants are 
operated in connection with municipal water works, 
and this is one of the chief reasons why cities furnish 
themselves with light more cheaply than private com- 
panies perform this service. By uniting these two 
services the running expenses of the plant are made 
comparatively light. One building often suffices for 
both water and lighting plants, and the same power is 
utilized. Several cities have found it necessary to add 
Peed two or three employees to the water works 

orce. 

“Then, too, the municipal plant is not operated for 
profit, while the Lire: of the private companies are 
regulated to yield areturn onthe investment. Often 
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* The list given in the Government report on Gas 


it Electric Lighting was taken as the basis of calcu- 
ation, 
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the item of profits represents the only difference be- 
tween the cost of municipal and of private electric 
lighting. 

“But even if companies could do the lighting as 
cheaply as municipalities, it is a doubtful question 
whether or not they would. Electric lighting is one of 
theservices the rates of which are practically precluded 
from the regulating influence of competition. On ac- 
count of the limited number of companies that can 
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operate in the same territory at one time, free and 
natural competition is made impossible. Rival com- 
panies occupying the same field may induce a tempo- 
rary lowering of the price, but the causes which render 
competition inoperative make easily possible a combi- 
nation of the one, two or three companies; and no one 
needs to be told that in the end, if not at the time, the 
consumer pays for the multiplication of engines, dy- 
namos, lines and linemen. 


TABLE I. 


a a 


j 
CITIES OPERATING ELEcTRIC Licut- Number of Arc 


Period of TMlumina- 


Total Cost of 


; F Cost per Arc 
NG ITS Lights, 2,000 : Plant, includ- ; 
iMG ER ATR: Candle-power, eon. ing Buildings, | Light per Year. 

Little Rock, Ark ee Ir '§ hours. $35,000 $54.00 
trae. Tien. ae eae ae 8x 7 hours, 36 minutes. 43,000 66.69 
Bloomington, Ill 240 All night. 80,000 50.00 
Hecaturs: Ti)....... / 61 Dark nights. 21,000 49.18 
(OS SL) Sie a at ie Be a acs ? 80 io hours. 23,000 43-00 
BRS ERR Ch UN coe Re x Snare losin mapa wis 80 All night. 21,000 53-00 
LOSS ee eee eee 60 7 hours. 9,600 40.00 
AOE OS i ee a ee 85 Moon, all night. 25,000 58.50 
BREN SSUES os ocincctine came nun) << 184 All night. — 50,000 97.50 
Bowling Green Koy. «sss .<c0ces inns neaiss 60 Moon, all night. 15,000 50.00 
ance Mes. os ssa). os ee ae 149 All night. 35,000 45.00 
Lewiston, Me. . 100 Moon, all night. 15,000 54.75 
Bay City, Mich 143 Moon, all night. 30,000 58.00 
Ypsilanti, Mich.... 80 Moon, to 1 A.M. 24,000 23.60 
St. Joseph, 1 Pe eae ee eee 208 8 hours. ; 55,000 72.00 

ReemnINE, LON stars eran oak ats Gates awn ae iwes 73 Moon, all night. : 23,000 35-00 (est.) 
IMR Dre PE ee toe a vaults bo sees 65 Darkto midnight. 13,000 3.00 
emcees Drie. Pace. aw spe onnvccn tan 62 6hours, | 34,500 45-00 
LFS So 3 ees AP se esas 82 All dark nights. 20,000 87.00 
Meadville, Pa............+. a ena oe 74 7 hours. 20,000 47-43 

Gina eS 2 ee Pe oe ee 60 ro hours. 9,000 40.00 (est.) 
Galveston, 1 ee ee elaice ane eas Sa ingas 175 seh 7 hours. 40,000 87.60 

can 
Gtamnton, Wacs oo -ceassee. ee is ad 5°} ease eS ; to hours. 17,000 24.00 | 
* per light per year of arcs operated by 23 cities..... ion ese poepoee a AAG AnD oo aati an $53.04 
Interest and depreciation oe per cent. total cost of | plant and buildings of 23 city-owned electric eee 
ipiveisee WROTE, POT MONE. cee cc sees cee = canna Mme wh poison aciciioniny snd onnnipn, sie; 4 oslo < aopeie)eioinie cic : 

Total average cost per light ........:.. Be Rae, Sago dec in Sarin 2nd aco Messe NE AUB Maoené asnonea $86.64 


TABLE II. 
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CITIES SUPPLIED BY PRIVATE COMPANIES. 


Number of Arc 
Lights, 2,000 


Period of Illumination. 


Contract Price 
per Arc Light 


Candle-power. per Year. 

races RMA teint Natiairs 9 I All night. $160.00 

Deaeiie WH ese eee ae eds ae ce 30 As ordered, 80.00 

Sos EAT) (Peleg 1 aan ee al aes ONS 71 Moon, all night. 96.00 

Jefiet, Til EEE AT Feelin oc At i teh alle 121 All night. i 124.00 

TESTE PSB. ek 6 ge ie ke i a 233 Moon, all night. 145.00 

Ss ringfield, Ii tesa vee aie cole caiaa ta axils 130 Moon, all night. 137.00 

Siecater lil a won ee 6 Pe eee eons Hike Be dik = 5iai 3 pain 60 All night. 96.00 

Bee cd ae ee tee eee Ae 2 56 All night. _ ea 

Logansport, RRR CIN Sietaiars o oma ciate patie mein «ae 85 moon, = night. ie 

i < 35 0 12 P.M. Fi 

on ag vag nae : wigee ee Moon Se ee 1 A.M. 80.00 

Rr ee h oO1A.M. II0.00 
Owensborough, Ky...... cee 32 gsr edule tor _ ; 

31 Tor A.M. 125.c0 

120 All night. 109.50 

100 Moon, all night. 100.00 

128 All night. 200.75 

92 Moon, all night. 87.00 

54 Moon, all night. 136.00 

52 Moon, all night. 90.00 

70 All night. — 99.00 

63 Moon, all night. 70.00 

98 All dark nights. 100.00 

b Ss : Nee, Seeet 60 To 12 P.M. | ae 

sees eet sieese te neee pe All night. = Boo 

South Bethlehem, Pa... .....- BO SD PTE 3 i eh .M. | ae 

ee a an _\anmigte 150.00 

Packorebure, Va es adage Sar) ore rane 58 All night. ; 

Average cost per light per year of arcs operated by 29 private companies..........--..-. ree REDO . 


Nore.—All night, 10% hours. Moon, all night, 6hours. Till 12 o’clock, 5% hours. 
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The argument against municipal lighting is 
usually based on the corruption of city govern- 
ments and the undesirability of extending offi- 
cialism and bureaucracy. (For this general 
argument, pro and con, see INDIVIDUALISM ; 5o- 
CIALIsM.) We quote here an article on Cost S¢a- 
tistics of Public Electric Lighting, by Victor 
Rosewater (Publications of the American Statis- 
tical Association, vol. iii ) showing what can be 
said against statistics which prove the desirabil- 
ity of municipal ownership. Mr. Rosewater 
says: 


“ Among the various papers published upon the 
subject of municipal control of public electric light- 
ing the showing made by the statistics of cost is 
always an important factor. Whatever be the point 
of view of the writers, they seem to present their own 
figures and yet to arrive at essentially inconsistent re- 
sults. What I propose to do here, then, is simply to 
touch upon a few of the limitations which must be 
borne in mind by any one who wishes to give these 
statistics their due scientific weight. 

“What is the cost of an electric street lamp to a 
city? The answer naturally suggesting itself would 
be that it is the contract price paid to the lighting cor- 
poration, This is evidently the idea that controlled 
the officials of the Eleventh Census when they com- 
piled the materials for Census Bulletin No. roo, No 
extended consideration is needed to learn that these 
figures are absolutely without significance. The 
fatal defect lies in the fact that they do not show the 
amount of lighting service. In one place the lamps 
may burn but 5 hours nightly for only 20 nights in the 
month; in another they may be operated all of every 
night. Even overlooking minor omissions, which will 
be pointed out ina moment, any comparison of abso- 
lute contract prices is fallacious at the outset. ... 

“ Leaving aside the census bulletin, we may, never- 
theless, still find an authoritative presentation of con- 
tract prices of public electric lighting that does not 
have its chief merit in giving too little information. I 
refer toa report of the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Here, notwithstanding the fact that only those 
cities have been selected in which the lamps burn a 
period popularly known as ‘all of every night,’ the 
actual period of illumination is given in each instance. 
We also have data upon several collateral points. But 
to compare the cost of an electric lamp supplied 
under a xo-year contract with that of one supplied 
under monthly agreements cannot be strictly accurate. 

“ Again, the location of the wires may be a factor 
influencing the cost of street illumination to a city, in 
which the municipal authorities compel the franchised 
corporations to place their wires under ground. 
What they in fact do is to compel an increased capi- 
talization of the private company in order to meet the 
extraordinary expenditure, ... 

“ Analogous to the distinction just noted are the dif- 

ferences founded in the location of the lamps. These 
differences take on three distinct forms with reference 
to the system of hanging, with reference to the num- 
ber of lamps, and with reference to the relative profit- 
ableness of the district. ... : 
“If we turn now to the cost statistics of electric 
lighting under municipal ownership of the plant, we 
strike a set of complications no less serious, At the 
very beginning of every such investigation we find 
ourselves in the chaos of American municipal book- 
keeping. When no two cities employ the same system 
of accounts, when in the same city the reports of dif- 
ferent departments furnish irreconcilable data, the 
Statistician must seek to extricate himself as best he 
can. It would scarcely be stating the case too strong- 
ly if we should say that out of the probable 150 muni- 
cipalities owning their own electric lighting plants not 
5,could present an intelligble showing of their opera- 
tions for the period of one year. The blame for this 
does not attach entirely to the city officials, for condi- 
tions exist in many localities which render a clear 
financial account a thing next to impossibility. .. . 

“The special difficulties arising in this connection 
are of a twofold character—those relating to the cost 
of the installation, and those relating to the annual 
operating expenses. In most instances the bonded 
indebtedness incurred for the particular purpose does 
not cover the entire capital outlay. To add in the 
proper amount of interest charges requires, then, an 
assumed capitalization, Where the plant isconducted 
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in conjunction with other monopolies of service, with 
the water-works, for example, we have a system of 
joint production which defies a statistical separation 
of expenditures. The same obstacle presents itself in 
relation to the operating expenses. ... 

“Tt has sometimes been attempted to compare the 
cost of electric lighting in the same city under con- 
tract with private companies and under municipal 
ownership. Figures of this kind are valid so far as 
they go. But even where the city changes from one 
régime to another, by buying out the private corpora- 
tion or by constructing its own plant, we can never be 
certain that the conditions remain unchanged, that we 
are comparing similar services. Mr. R. J. Finley has, 
in a recent magazine article, adopted still a different 
procedure. He has compiled two tables representing 
the two systems, each table showing the cost of light- 
ing in a number of cities specially chosen with refer- 
ence to geographical situation and industrial condi- 
tions, in order to counterbalance the one against the 
other. The plan is ingenious. Sufficient data are 
given to convey a comprehensive idea of the situation, 
but Mr. Finley also gives way to the irresistible im- 

ulse to generalize with an average. His average, 
like the others, is misleading and meaningless. 

“Tf this review of the cost statistics of public elec- 
tric lighting can serve any useful purpose, it must be 
to emphasize the fact that in such matters simplicity is 
deception. It is useless to seek to represent a compli- 
cated process by a single numerical figure. The sta- 
tistics themselves are valuable, but must be employed 
as bases of comparison only with the utmost care, and 
with due allowance for the many limitations which 
affect their accuracy.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Rosewater does not 
question the correctness of Mr. Finley’s facts 
which we have given above, only warning us 
against general averages and broad statements. 
Perhaps the best means of arriving at the truth, 
however, is comparing the experiences of the 
same cities under private and municipal opera- 
tion. Care must be taken, as Mr. Rosewater 
says, in instituting this and all comparisons ; 
but with due care it is instructive. Professor 
Frank Parsons, in a series of articles in the 
Arena for 1895, gives the following table as to 
the cost per lamp before and after public owner- 
ship, the ‘‘after’’ service being the same as or 
better than the service it replaced : 


Before. | After. 
Bangor, MG ..s sevosks neecet CAR eee cED 150 8 
Lewiston, Me..;...... saNKe¥ ex we Re eke = oe 
Peabody, MaES ..cncu costes S aeues eeame 185 62 
Bay City, MiICh cco on ae ce nces Caner IIo 58 
Huntingtons Tnd.ec. ccs vcke os eeeae cee 146 50 
Gushen, hid ck. SSS aktee, Oe ae oe ornate 156 77 
Bloominweony, Tso oes hates cack aus IIL SE 
Chicaso. Tl ec eens: umeneerarcneeses 250 96 
Plots, “LL: Sch vv cen nl rece aeeees 266 43 
EOWEOPE, WL, + oy ys camtence’i notes tee meme 326 7oO 
Weirield, Ta... sentowenn een ec eens 378 7° 
Marshalltown, Ia...... 125 27 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 24 a 


Of this table he says : 


“The statements rest upon official reports and re- 
turns of municipal officers. The figures of the ‘ after’ 
column represent the cost per lamp per year as ascer- 
tained in the first two or three years after public owner- 
ship began, except where subsequent years show a 
higher cost than the early years, in which case the said 
higher yearly cost has been taken. Asa rule the cost 
in later years is less than the cost in the first years of 
public ownership; for example, the present cost per 
lamp per year in Bangor is only $34, in Lewiston, 439 
in Bay City, $46, etc. he case of Chicago is peculiar. 
The public plant was started in 1887. Census bulletin 
roo places the cost in Chicago at $68 per lamp, but this 
is the average rate for all the electric lamps, rented as 
well as public, and of all candle powers. Professor 
Ely’s Problems of To-day, third edition, in an appendix 


= 
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written in 1890, puts the cost in Chicago at $55. In 


1893 and 1894, the department reports make the cost 
“The epee een Chicago electric-light plant 
works under a great disadvantage from not being able 
to secure from the legislature a permit to sell commer- 
cial light. Therefore it has only one lamp for each 500 
feet of wire. A mile of wire dissipatesas much energy 
as a 2000 candle-power light. The menare only worked 
eight hours, are paid $2 a day, and two shifts are em- 
ployed, while the private plant works one shift and 
aVS less—$35 to $50. a month. The private company 
ights 56 lamps for 3:57 each, in the district where wires 
have to be buried, and by a new contract 230 lamps at 
$105 a year each in other parts of the city. The cost of 
the city-owned lights, nearly all of which are in the 
district where wires have to be buried, is about $06, and 
would be much less if the plant could be fully util- 


ed... 4. 

“All the plants of this table confine themselves to 
street lighting, except the Peabody and Jacksonville 
plants. In Peabody the superintendent is able to sep- 
arate with satisfactory accuracy the cost of the street 
lamps from the cost of commercial lighting. In Jack- 
sonville, the lamps are incandescent. The private 
company has been charging $24 a year for all-night 
Service. The public plant, which has just been built, 
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offers to supply the same service at $o, and the cost of 
operation is estimated at less than $5a year. Thecom- 
missioners have carefully studied ae workings of 
municipal plants, and are confident of a good profit at 
the prices they advertise. The plant does not aim to 
be erase tee cooperative—it is cooperative in respect ta 
the street lamps, but expects a profit from commercial 
lighting. This expectation of the commissioners is 
fully confirmed Ry the tables in the next section of 
this report. All the plants of the table except that of 
Jacksonville have been a considerable time in opera- 
tion, and the figures given are the results of actual ex- 
perience on the spot. Most places that possess munic- 
ipal plants did not have any electric light until the public 
plant was built. If it had not been for this circum- 
stance, the table would be much longer than it is.” 


The lighting of streets in many cities costs the 
public nothing, for the municipally owned plants 
allows them to sell, light and meet the expense 
of street lighting from the profits. Professor _ 
Parsons. gives the following table of public 
plants in three groups, whose profits partly meet 
the cost, wholly meet the cost, and more than 
meet the cost : . 


GROUP A. 


| Profit 
St. Clairsville, O........ nea ciee ws si $28 
Swanton, Vt..... SE 2 eS ES eS 10 
Chehalis, Wash... .... pedtaeios seeks 8 


Perineal, Faw es Face cine ot at as 

LE SEG ae 6 -| 7 
Grand Ledge, Mich.* See = 6% 
LPS ls Bt BARR ee eee 12 
Newark, Del........ pian ae as St ae Pi 


2,000 candle-power average g hours a night. 
2,000 candle-power all night, moon. _ 

2,000 candle-power all night, every night. 

7 1y200 candle-power, average 6 hours, 

1,200 candle-power average 6 hours, 


Incandescent 30 candle-power,. 
Incandescent. 


* Grand Ledge is taken from Professor Ely’s figures, and Chehalis from Director Beitler’s report to the 
Philadelphia Councils; the rest are from returns made directly to me. 


GROUP B. / : 
ee eee eee EEE ee ee eee ee 
Profit. 
i 
BAY «(MOS s.0._ sees pee pict a a owls 554 “Commercial lights pay all expenses” (30 street lamps 1,200 can- 
| dle-power burned all night). _ : : My 
EMUE WEAR Milicss ss npns oy oe cinse nse Soaks | “Costs nothing—all expenses paid by commercial light” (120 
street arcs all night). i 
Seretee NCU sche csp eeaerl eeaceacaese aa ee “Commercial lamps more than pay expenses” (50 street arcs 1,200 
candle-power till midnight). : ; : 
Council Grove, Kan...... ga Aaenod nese “Commercial lamps pay all expenses—operation and interest. 
Middleton, Pa..... ....- be tetese chee een “<o0 incandescent pay all expenses.” - 
MPEFOFA NOY. tas sin ehchas sen snceper ene aace ‘“*],300 incandescent pay for the street lamps. ed 
SOP RLEE to MITE 6. apes cascode ome aoe 6 “Lights cost nothing—1,000 incandescent pay all expenses. 
GROUP C, 
Profit. 
ia a ee SE SE ee 

i ROFL CLO ori core ° Above all expenses, fixed charges, and operating, and giving the 
lee ala yes city free 25 full arcs averaging 6 hours per night. 

Luverne, Minn........csseseecesere: 520 Above all operating and fixed charges, and 12 street arcs, free, 
of 2,000 candle-power. 

i . 65 Above all operating and fixed charges, and 150 street lamps free. 
eed co este pict tank ie Above all operating and fixed charges, and 65 street lamps free. 
ec cndzia, Minn ; Had Blends the light and water accounts. The report for the year 

: ending March 1, 1895, puts interest and Heer dion expenses at 
$5,896 for the combined departments. The income of the de- 
partments, aside from taxes, was $6,052. 


nee 


Professor Parsons says : 


“We are only on the threshold yet. Our towns and 
cities are just beginnin§& to see the virtues of combin- 
ing commercial lighting with their street work. The 
business is developing rapidly, and in a few years a 
city that levies taxes to pay for its street lamps will be 


regarded as a lingering relic of an embryonic age. In 
io we may cee} oe “A well as Berlinand Paris, which 
make the city franchises pay 18 and 22 per cent., re- 
spectively, of all municipal expenditures. I hope we 
shall do better; I hope to see the day when public 
business will pay the whole volume of public exe 
penses. 
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“One more point the committee must make in this 
section. The transfer of business from private to pub- 
lic plants is a benefit to consumers as well as to those 
who pay taxes. To a large extent the two classes are 
one, and a man who buys light for his store or his 
house, and helps with the street-lighting rag bas doubly 
benefited by the public plant, once by the diminution 
of taxes, and once by the cheapening of commercial 
light. A : 

cf Braintree, Mass., sells incandescents at six mills 
per meter hour and 3% to $5 a year. St. Clairsville 
sells incandescents, 16 candle-power, at two-fifths of 
a cent ameter hour, or 4o cents a month. Farmville 
charges so cents a month. Swanton, Vt., sells incan- 
descents, 16 candle-power, at one to three dollars a 
year, or one-third of a cent an hour by meter, and 2000 
candle-power arcs at $50a year. In Boston the citizens 
have to pay so to go cents a night, or $182 to $328 a year 
for an arc, and one cent per hour by meter, or $10 a 
year, for an incandescent 16 candle-power. 

“Public lighting not only reduces the cost of street 
lamps one half, two halves, or even three halves, but it 
lowers the cost of commercial light also about one 
half on the average, and, in some cases, a great deal 
more than that. 

‘“* How is it that public plants are able to make such 
tremendous savings?’ The reasons are many ; here 
are some of them : 

“7. A public plant does not have to pay dividends on 
watered stock. 

“>. It does not have to pay dividends even on the 
actual investment. 

“3. It does not have to retain lawyers or lobbyists, or 
provide for the entertainment of councilmen, or sub- 
scribe to campaign funds, or bear the expenses of 
pushing the nomination and election of men to protect 
its interests or give it new privileges, or pay blackmail 
to ward off the raids of cunning legislators and offi- 
cials, or buy up its rivals, etc. 

“4. It does not have to advertise nor solicit business. 

““.. It is able tosavea great deal by combination with 
other departments of public service. The mayor of 
Dunkirk says: ‘Our city owns its water plant, and the 
great saving comes from the city’s owning and operat- 
ing both plants. No extra labor is required but a line- 
man. The same engineers, firemen, and superinten- 
dent operate both plants, and the same boiler power is 
used.’ Soin Bangor, Marshalltown, and a number of 
other places, the municipal lighting system is run in 
connection with the public water plant. In LaSalle the 
fire, water, and light departments areconsolidated. A 
great saving in the cost of labor and superintendence 
results. The larger the cooperation under a single 
skilful management, the greater the economy and effi- 
ciency, other things being equal. The plants in Al- 
legheny, Easton, West Troy, South Norwalk, Peabody, 
Danvers, and Braintree do not have this advantage of 
combination. 

“6, Public ownership has no interestto pay. Evenif 
the people do not own the capital, but borrow it, they 
can get the money at much lower rates of interest than 
private companies have to pay. Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia can borrow at 3 per cent—have bor- 
rowed many millions at that rate. Dunkirk borrows 
at the same rate; Allegheny pays 3% per cent. when 
she borrows ; Easton, West Troy, South Norwalk, Pea- 
body, Braintree, etc., 4 per cent. Few places have to 
pay over 5 percent. There is no debt on the Dunkirk, 
Allegheny, or West Troy plants, but these are the rates 
those cities pay when they borrow. Asarule private 
companies are obliged to pay from 2 to 4 per cent. more 
than the peep atty in which they are located. The 
Boston Electric Light Company reports its interest pay- 
ments at 6 per cent—3 per cent higher than the rate at 
which the city can borrow. The average interest paid 
on borrowed money by the private companies in Massa- 
chusetts is between 7 and 8 percent., while the average 
at which the towns and cities of the State are able to 
borrow is between 4 and 5 per cent. 

“It is not to be expected that private companies will 
sell as cheaply as public; with equal efficiency of man- 
agement it costs them more to produce light, and they 
must have interest and profits. A private company is 
run, not for the benefit of the people, but for the profit 
of the owners. It is perfectly natural for an electric- 
light company to make all the money it can ; that is no 
more than is done by the majority of business men and 
corporations in every line of trade.” 


(For references, see MUNICIPALISM.) 


ELLIOT, EBENEZER, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, was born at Masborough, near Shef- 


Boe 


Elmira Reformatory. 


field, in 1781. Theson of a manufacturer of the 
somewhat rough early type, he received little 
education, but read widely and early wrote 
verse. Entering business himself, he met with 
some success, but also with losses, which he laid 
to the Corn Laws. He developed a fierce indig- 


~ nation against the law that had kept him poor as 


an employer, and that pressed so hardly on the 
workers whom he wished to benefit. In The 
Splendid Village, The Village Patriarch, 
and, above all, in The Ranter, the reader feels 
the depth of his feeling for the poor and his 
hatred of the landlord class. In the Cornu-law 
Rhymes (1831) the whole of his bitter anger 
breaks out, and made the famous rhymes play 
no small part in the agitation which finally abol- 
ished the Corn Laws. He died soon after see- 
ing their abolition in 1849. 


ELLIS, HAVELOCK, was born at Croydon 
in 1859. He spent some years of his early life 
in the Australian bush. Tho prepared for the 
medical profession, he has given his attention 
mainly to scientific and literary studies. He 
was one of the founders of the Fabian Society 
and the New Fellowship. He is general editor 
of the Contemporary Science Series. His main 
writings are Zhe New Spirit, The Criminal, 
Nationalization of Health, and Man and 
Woman. Mrs. Ellis (zée Edith Lees) is secre- 
tary of the New Fellowship, a lecturer on social 
subjects, and author of A Novwztzate for Mar- 
riage, Democracy in the Kitchen, and The 
Masses and the Classes. 


ELMIRA REFORMATORY, NEW 
YORK.—The sociological experiments and re- 
sults arrived at in Elmira Reformatory, New 
York, are of such importance as to entitle it to 
an article apart from the general consideration 
of penal reform. (See PENoLOoGy.) 

The initial official step taken toward the estab- 
lishment of the Reformatory was the creation 
in 1869 by the Legislature of a Commission ‘‘ to 
locate a State penitentiary or industrial reforma- 
tory in the Sixth Judicial District.’’ 

The first inmates were received on July 24, 
1876, being transferred from Auburn prison. 
Thereafter most of the work of construction was 
carried on by prisoners. The institution did 
not take its distinctive position in the prison sys- 
tem of the State, however, until April 24, 1877, 
when the bill providing for the ‘‘ indeterminate’”’ 
sentence was incorporated in the statutes. 

According to this bill, convicts sent to Elmira 
cannot be sentenced for any definite term, altho 
a maximum term can be given. The length of 
residence of the convict is left 
wholly to the decision of the man- 
agement, and this gives the key to 
the whole institution. On his ar- 
rival the convict is carefully exam- 
ined as to his history, mental and physical char- 
acteristics, and all circumstances of his case, and 
is then treated as a moral patient, built up into 
self-supporting character as rapidly as possible, 
and only allowed to go out (unless the maximum 
term intervenes) when in the opinion of the 
management he is capable of self-supporting 
citizenship. He is, however, even then only al- 
lowed to go out for the first six months on parole, 


System. 
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Elmira Reformatory. 


oe kept nga tinier tos cit with the 

management un e has proved hi 7 

of absolute freedom, rie oe alata 
Such is, in brief, the thought of the Reforma- 

tory. But the way the convicts are built up into 


character zs dy teaching the convicts to work. 


In 1888 the New York Legislature passed the 
Yates Bill, practically prohibiting the industries 
then being carried on at Elmira by the convicts 
and absolutely forbidding the application of 
power machinery to such prison labor in order 
to prevent its competition with outside labor, It 
forced the prisoners into immediate idleness, 
and the management scarcely knew what to do. 
But in a few hours the whole industrial life of 
the institution was revolutionized. Hitherto the 
idea had been to carry on industries partly for 
the good of the convicts, but largely to pay ex- 
penses. Now all thought of making profit was 
given up and industrial classes were commenced 
simply for the good of the men. The whole 
mass of convicts, too, for sake of exercise, were 
brought out and drilled in military exercise. 
The result of both measures has beén good be- 
yond all expectation. The military exercise 
gives the convicts a carriage and bearing, both 
mental and physical, that makes them wholly 
different. To-day they form a notable regiment 
of men, organized, officered, and Commanded by 
those convicts proving themselves the most 
worthy, and with their own band, and all ap- 
pointments of a regiment. 

The following account of the Elmira method 
we abridge’ from the Reformatory Year Book, 
mainly written and printed by the convicts: 

All individuals committed to the Reforma- 
tory, except those sentenced by federal courts 
within the State of New York, are brought to 
the institution by its transfer officer. 

The neophyte usually has an opportunity for 
several hours’ calm contemplation before he is 
called from his cell for his first conference with 
the General Superintendent. At this meeting 
he is subjected to a searching examination of 
his whole history, being called upon to furnish 
for the records all the facts within his ken relat- 
ing to his parentage, early environment, per- 
sonal habits, and presentambitions. The infor- 
mation adduced as to progenitors often has an 
influence in deciding the trade to be taught to 
the novice, who is usually unaccustomed to and 
unskilled at labor, and who seldom evinces any 
choice. The class of manufacturing mostly car- 
ried on in the vicinity to which the man is likely 
to go upon his release is also an important fac- 
tor in the arrangement of trades instruction. 
The prisoners are divided into three classes 
or grades, determined by the character of the 
men, their conduct, industry, and studiousness 
being factors in securing promotion or retro- 
gradation. 

The grades are styled the Upper First, the Lower 
First andthe Second. Tyros are inducted tothe Lower 
First grade. They take their meals in their rooms. 
By maintaining a good record for six_ successive 
months they may advance to the Upper First grade, 
from which alone they may secure release prior to the 
expiration of the maximum term for which they can 
be imprisoned. ‘Their cells are more commodious, 
they are provided with spring beds, and they eat at 
tables in a large dining-room. From their ranks are 
chosen the officers and most of the non-commissioned 


officers of the regiment, as well as the monitors in the 
shops and the turnkeys on the cell blocks. If their 
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records continue perfect another six months they be- 
come candidates for conditional release, the w/tzma- 
tum being a vote of confidence by the Board of Man- 
agers and the securing of satisfactory employment. 

The downward step from the Lower First grade 
leads to the Second, or convict, grade. Into this drop 
the Lower First grade men whose conduct, school, or 
labor records are imperfect for two or three months 
in succession, and men of both divisions who are guilty 
ofinsubordination or any serious infraction of rules, 
or who are detected in the commission of an act evi- 
dencing a spirit hostile to law and government. Those 
who are reduced to this class forfeit all credit marks 
and may only secure readmission to the next higher 
grade to take afresh start for the parole goal by earn- 
ing a perfect marking for three successive months. 
Those who fall to the Second grade a second time may 
not emerge from it for six months, and the third 
degradation is not followed by advancement for a. 
year. Its wearers are quartered in the smallest cells, 
are deprived of all room furniture not essential to 
health and cleanliness, have no sheets on their beds, 
receive no tea and coffee with their rations, lose the 
privilege of drawing literature of any kind from the 
library, and lose their right to receive trades instruc- 
tion as such. 

The engagements of each inmate are intended to 
absorb his thoughts completely during most of his. 
waking moments, and they are sufficiently varied, 
tho systematized. The program is varied for in- 
dividuals. There are those who are employed at pro- 
ductive labor or in domestic service. A majority of 
the trades-school pupils spend a portion 
of two days a week inthe drawing-class 
room, ednesday and Saturday after- 
noons work is suspended in the shops 
and trades-class rooms and the four 
hours are devoted to drilling and military ceremonies. 
There are evening class meetings for every man as 
often as twice a week, and for those most nearly illit- 
erate and those taking special courses as often as four 
times a week. On Sundays there are classes in ethics. 
There are kindergarten classes for the underwitted, 
classes for the others in all branches of study, from 
elementary subjects to the higher sciences and phi- 
losophy. The elementary classes are usually taught 
by advanced convicts. The main classes are, however, 
industrial. There are classes i d 


Classes, 


in bricklaying an 
plastering, blacksmithing, horseshoeing, bookbinding,. 
barbering, baking, brass finishing and molding, boat- 
building, carpentry and cabinet-making, electricity, 
fireman’s work, fresco-painting, wood-finishing, ma- 
cuinery, molding, plumbing, printing, pattern-mak- 
ing, photography,* stone-cutting, stenography, shoe- 
making, steam-fitting, stained-glass setting, tailoring, 
tinsmithing, typewriting, upholstering, wood-carving,, 
etc. 


” Careful instructicn is given in every depart- 
ment, mainly by the convicts themselves. In 
many workshops containing scores or even hun- 
dreds of workers, convicts are the only teachers 
and convicts the only watch on guard. Much 
attention is given to physical training. Every 
convict, on coming in, is physically examined, 
and then the endeavor is made to develop to 
the norm that which is abnormal. 

The system of physical training, with its ac- 
companiment of massage-bathing, is accom- 
plishing what was expected of it. 

Since its opening there has been confined 
within the Reformatory precinct a limited num- 
ber of men of a type so abnormal as not to be 
susceptible of betterment through the applica- 
tion of methods resorted to in the cases of the 
majority. Morbid minds and_ undeveloped, 
poorly nourished and diseased bodies—results. 
of bad environment and vicious habits or the 
legacy of unhealthy progenitors—had made 
them stupid, slow, disinclined, if able, to apply 
their minds to the acquirement of useful knowl- 
edge, and generally unprogressive. Many of 
them are illiterate, and some have so far lost 
control over themselves as to be ranked not 
much above idiots. They are utterly incapable 
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of receiving and retaining impressions with 
sufficient regularity to make headway in the 
simplest of trades taught in the technological 
department, and they are fitted_only for incon- 
sequential work in the shops. In conduct they 
rank with the incorrigibles, often because they 
have not appreciation of the distinction between 
right and wrong. They are not to be stimulat- 
ed by the same motives and ambitions that 
affect most of those undergoing the rehabilitat- 
ing course. Lossof privilege by way of penalty 
is regarded with stolid indifference. For men 
answering this description and for those suffer- 
ing from physical defects which may be reme- 
died by systematic muscular effort, the physical 
training department accomplishes an amount of 
good that cannot be satisfactorily expressed in 
words. 

One of the more recent steps is the adoption 
of a wage-earning plan. Each man is credited 
with his earnings in labor for every full day’s 
work of eight hours at the rate of 
35 cents per day in the Second, 45 
cents per day in the Lower First, 
and 55 cents per day in the Upper 
First grade. This rate is not fixed 
with reference to an estimate placed 
upon the value of the labor, but is governed by 
the legal provision restricting the amount that 
may be disbursed to inmates to 10 per cent. of 
the gross earnings of the Reformatory, Fines 
are imposed for bad conduct. 

In study, a demerit of $1 is incurred for fail- 
ure in any subject where the marking is not 
below 50 per cent. ; below 50 per cent. and not 
below 25 per cent., $2 ; below 25 per cent., $3. 

From his earnings each man is required to 
pay for what he receives : in board and lodging 
at the rate of 25 cents per day in the Second, 32 
cents per day in the Lower First, and 4o cents 
per day in the Upper First grade ; in clothing, 
at an established schedule of prices; and in 
medical attendance, at the rate of 15 cents per 
visit. While for the present the prices of board 
are inflexible, a plan is under consideration by 
which his expenditure in this direction will be 
placed in the control of each inmate. 

It is intended that any total credit balance 
obtained under this system shall be placed at 
the disposal of the inmate earning it as a fund 
to be paid him on hisrelease. This 
can take place (unless the maximum 
term of imprisonment be reached 
first) only by perfect records for a 
certain period, and the confidence 
of the management that the candidate is ‘‘ mor- 
ally, intellectually, and physically capable of 
earning a livelihood.”’ In the event of the con- 
ditional release being authorized there is still 
another step prior to its realization: satisfac- 
tory employment must be secured. 

The principal regulations governing paroled 
men, which are printed on the certificates is- 
sued to each, are these : 


Wage 
Earning, 


Parole, 


1. The graduate Seas directly to the place 
of employment provided for him and there remain, if 
practicable, for at least six months from date. 

2. In case he finds it desirable to change his em- 
ployment or residence, he shall first get the consent of 
the managers through the General Superintendent. | 

3: He Shall on the first of every month, for the 
period of six months or more, and until absolutely re- 
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leased by the managers, forward to the General Su- 
perintendent a report of himself certified by his em- 
ployer or an agent of the managers, which report shall 
state whether he has been constantly under pay during 
the month and if not, why not, and how much money 
he has expended and saved, together with a general 
and full statement of himself and surroundings. 

4. He shall in all respects conduct himself honestly, 
avoid low and evil associations, and shall abstain from 


intoxicating drinks. 


Each man is advised, prior to his departure, 
that he need not fear to communicate with the 
management in case he loses his situation or 
becomes unable to labor by reason-of sickness. 
He is assured that he may at all times rely upon 
the aid and counsel of the managers and super- 
intendent, and that, in case of disaster, he may 
find the Reformatory a desirable retreat. If the 
terms of the conditional release are faithfully 
complied with for a period of six months, the 
Board of Managers, by vote at one of their 
monthly meetings, grant absolute release, which 
operates the same as a pardon by the Governor. 

The results of the plan are the most favor- 
able. According to the report for 1895, there had 
been received on the indeterminate term up to 
September 30, 1894, 6641 convicts. 
Of these 4369 were paroled, the re- 
maining 2272 being either still in 
the Reformatory, or, having been 
released by expiration of the maxi- 
mum term, pardoned out, transferred to other 
State prisons or having died. Of the 4369 who 
had been paroled, 3628, or 83 per cent., are re- 
ported to have probably reformed ; 2616 of these 
served their complete time of parole and earned 
their absolute release ; 322 were still on parole, 
while the remaining one half had been lost sight 
of, but who are counted as having ‘‘ probably”’ 
reformed ; 686, or 15.7 per cent., are reported as 
having probably returned to criminal practices ; 
303 have been returned to the Reformatory ; 
140 have been paroled twice ; 26 have returned 
twice ; 12 have been paroled three times ; and 
4 have returned three times. 

Beyond this remarkable showing the follow- 
ing statistics are mstructive. Of those indefi- 
nitely sentenced— 


Results, 


12.3 per cent. inherited insanity or epilepsy. 
38.3 s 2 drunkenness clearly traced, 
13.1 ay doubtful, 
48.6 aS a temperate habits. 

4.6 bd were of pauperized ancestry. 
76.9 a “ “ancestry of no accumulations, 
18.5 sa Se hig Be me forehanded. 
ae ““ “homes positively bad, 
38.3 “3 eas “ only fair 

7.0 “ Ls ae | “ good. 
58.1 a “at home up to time of crime. 
41.9 a “© homeless at boa ay <4 
19.3 ee “illiterate, 
48.8 a could read and write with difficulty. 
28.6 ee had common school education. 

3:3 es ‘*\ high school or more education. 
42.8 = “Protestant training or faith. 
45.6 be “* R. Catholic > i ee 

6.3 “ “ Hebrew “ “ “ 

Aaa, = “ none. 
88.3 a were in good health. 

re me “deficient in natural capacity. 
18.1 is “ of only fair oh vl 
oo.5. “_“ good or excellent natural capac. 

ity. 

33.8 ~ seemed of absolutely no moral sense. 
41.1 va ee “possibly some “ Ae 
20.9 ee ee ‘“ ordinary WY et 

3.2 S He “specially susceptible moral 

_ sense. 

SsyGu ee had committed offenses against prop- 


erty. 
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6.6 per cent. had committed offenses against the per- 
son, 
4 & had committed offenses against the 
ae peace. 
56.9 53 were between 16-20 when admitted. 
33-0 . os “ 20-25 v7 iv 
10.1 ‘ “ “cc 25-30 “ we 


The cost of maintenance for 1892 was $198,- 
454.34. Of this $7208.63 was for prisoners’ 
transportation ; $3801 for cost of schools ; 
$7596.63 for physical and other training. The 
incidental and other income was $40,019.72. 
‘The operation of the farm during the year yield- 
ed $5452.28. The per diem maintenance cost 
was 38.9 cents. The number of inmates Sep- 
tember 30, 1892, was 1396. The Year Book of 
the Reformatory, bound, printed, and, in fact, 
written by the convicts, can be had ordinarily 
on application. The closing sentence of one 
Year Book says: ‘The time will come when 
every punitive institution in the civilized world 
will be destroyed, and all places for the treat- 
ment of crime be hospitals, schools, workshops, 
and reformatories.’’ (See also PENOLOGy ; 
CRIME.) 


ELY, RICHARD THEODORE, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Director of the School of Economics, 
Political Science, and History of the University 
of Wisconsin, and one of the best-known and 
popular American writers on social and eco- 
nomic questions, was born in Ripley, N. Y., 
April 13, 1854. Until 18 he lived in the coun- 
try, working on a farm of which, for a time, 
he had entire control. His father was a civil 
engineer, and for some time he was employed 
on his engineering corps in laying outa rail- 
road. After completing the course of the State 
Normal School he entered Dartmouth College, 

oing from there to Columbia College, where 

e was graduated in 1876. As holder of fellow- 
ship of that institution he continued his studies 
in German universities, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Heidelberg in 1879. 

A year after his return to America he was 
called to Johns Hopkins University, where he 
was Professor of Political Economy until 1892. 
In 1892 he resigned from the Johns Hopkins 
University to take the position he now holds at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Ely has made a record of incessant 
activity as university professor and lecturer. 
But the pressure of academic duties has not pre- 
vented Dr. Ely from engaging in fields of prac- 
tical activity. Morethan any other man he was 
identified with the formation of the American 
Economic Association. 

In Baltimore he was for one year (1885-86) a 
member of the city tax commission and for two 
years (1886-88) a member of the State Tax Com- 
mission. s ; 

Professor Ely has taken an active part in the 
Chautauqua movement, and has lectured for 
several years at the annual summer assemblies. 

Among other institutes and societies to 
which he belongs may be mentioned the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, the Christian So- 
cial Union, of which he was the first and a most 
active and earnest secretary. } : 

Dr. Ely has, moreover, ound time to write 
numerous works and to contribute largely to 
the leading periodicals and papers, and has 
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grown into the recognized position of a leader 
of American public opinion in matters of eco- 
nomics and applied ethics. 

He has devoted particular attention to the 
study of taxation, socialism, the labor question, 
and municipal government. Taxation in Amer- 
tcan States and Czttes and the Labor Move- 
ment in America represent pioneer work in 
their respective fields. Others of his works 
have attained a wide circulation and gone 
through several editions, These are: French 
and German Socialism tn Modern Times 
(1883); Zhe Past and Present of Political 
Lconomy (1884); Problems of To-day (1888) ; 
Social Aspects of Christianity and An Intro- 
duction to Political Economy (1889), Outlines 
of Economics (College edition, 1894); Soczad- 
wnt and Soctal Reform (1894). 

Professor Ely has been criticised as a senti- 
mentalist, but has never flinched from his posi- 
tion that political economy ought to be made 
useful for promoting practical reform and the 
elevation of the masses. He has been branded 
as a socialist, which he has steadfastly denied, 
tho he has continued none the less earnestly to 
write and speak against monopolies and in favor 
of every reasonable forward step which could 
benefit working men. 


EMBARGO.—A prohibition affecting com- 
merce by national authority, which has been 
laid in various forms and at various times by 
various nations. Formerly ships belonging to 
a foreign power were placed under embargo in 
contemplation of war, but in modern times this 
practice has been discontinued, and the only oc- 
casion on which an embargo of ships is now re- 
sorted to is when it is sought to use reprisals in 
the case of any specific wrong committed by 
any foreign State. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, the great- 
est of American philosophers, was born in Bos- 
ton, May 25, 1803. He entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1817, graduating in 1821, and became 
pastor of a Unitarian Church in Boston in 1829. 
He resigned in 1832, owing to differences in 
thought and opinion. Afterthat he lived a 
retired life, chiefly in Concord, writing many 
books, lectures, etc., and becoming eminent not 
only as an author, but alsoas a lecturer. In the 
midst of his literary labors he found time to 
manifest his interest in great public questions 
as they arose. He was deeply interested in 
Brook Farm (g.v.), tho he never resided there. 
He was earnest and outspoken in his views 
against slavery. At Waltham, in 1845, Emer- 
son attacked slavery with no feeble weapon : 


“Tt is certain that, if it should come to question, all 
just men, all intelligent agents, must take the part of 
the black against the white man. Then, I say, ‘Never 
isthe planter safe; his house is a den; a just man 
cannot go there except to tell him so.’ Nature fights 
on the other side; and as pou is always stealing 
from the idle to the busy hand, it seems inevitable 
that a revolution is preparing, at no distant day, to set 
these disjointed matters right.” . 


In 1844 he had touched upon another crying 
evil, the seizure of colored sailors of Massachu- 
setts when they went into the ports of Caro. 
lina ; 
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“Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts 
ship was as much the territory of Massachusetts as the 
floor on which we stand. It should be assacred as the 
temple of God. If such a damnable outrage can be 
committed on the person of a citizen with impunity, 
let the Governor break the broad seal of the State ; he 
bears the sword in vain. The great-hearted Puritans 
have left no posterity. The rich men may walk in 
State Street, but they walk without honor; and the 
farmers may brag their democracy in the country, 
put they are disgraced men.” 

As early as 1838 he addressed a letter to Presi- 
dent Van Buren protesting against the wrongs 
then endured by the Cherokee Indians at the 
hands of the Government. His anti-slavery 
speeches, his remarks on the attack made upon 
Charles Sumner in 1856, his speech in behalf of 
the Kansas farmers in the same year, his eulo- 
gies of John Brown in 1859, his speech of wel- 
come to Kossuth at Concord Bridge in 1852, his 
speech at the centennial celebration of Concord 
Fight in 1875, and many other brief addresses, 
are the fearless utterances of the reformer. He 
was an active citizen in practical ways, and was 
punctual in his attendance at the town meetings, 
where he often took part in debates; yet he 
sympathized to some extent in the no-govern- 
ment theories of his friends Alcott and Thoreau, 
influenced by his partly socialistic, partly indi- 
vidualistic philosophy. He died at Concord in 
1882. 


ENGINEERS. 
ORGANIZATION. 


EMIGRATION (see also ImmicRraTIon) may 
be defined as the moving of families or indi- 
viduals from one country or one portion of a 
country to permanently reside in another land 
or portion of country. In the form of coloniza- 
tion especially it is as old as civilization. The 
ancient cities of Troy, Sidon, as well as the bet- 
ter known instances of the Greek cities, repeat- 
edly adopted the expedient of assisted coloniza- 
tion to develop commerce and relieve the over- 
crowding of the parent city. Back of this and 
connected with this are the repeated instances of 
tribes and clans sending out branches and off- 
shoots to settle in some new place. Much of 
this was connected with military conquest, but 
such was not always the case. The so-called 
migration of the nations was in a measure emi- 
gration and colonization. In modern times the 
discovery of the New World led to a renewed 
outbreak of emigration, ‘The economic and in- 
dustrial pressure of our own times has led, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom, not only to 
emigration, but to its preaching by some asa 
cure for industrial ills. 

In England various schemes of State-aided 
emigration to the colonies were much debated 
throughout the second quarter of the century, 
both in and out of Parliament. Such were those 
to facilitate emigration from the south of Ire- 
land to Canada (1823) and to relieve distress in 
the Highlands of Scotland (1841). Atthis time, 
indeed, the idea of emigration became merged 
in the more complex idea of colonization, 

“Of colonization,” writes Wakefield, ‘the principal 


elements are emigration, and the permanent settle- 
~ment of the emigrants on unoccupied land.... J 
fancy pictures a sort and amount of colonization 
that would amply repay its cost by providing happily 
for our redundant people; by improving the state of 
those who remained at home ; by supplying us largely 
with food and the raw materials of manufacture ; and 
by gratifying our best feelings of national pride, 
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through the extension over the unoccupied parts of 
the earth of a nationality truly British in language, 
religion, laws, institutions, and attachment to the em- 
pire.” 

Mill wrote : 


“The exportation of laborers and capital from old 
to new countries, from a place where their productive 
power is less toa place where it is greater, increases 
by so much the aggregate produce of the labor and 
capital of the world. It adds to the joint wealth of 
the old and the new country what amounts in a short 
period to many times the mere cost of effecting the 
transport. There needs be no hesitation in affirming 
that colonization, in the present state of the world, is 
the best affair of business in which the capital of an 
old and wealthy country can engage.” 


Asaresult, there has been not only great emi- 
gration, but all sorts of plans and legislative acts 
to aid emigration. Says Palgrave’s Dzctzonary 
of Political Economy : 


“In 1815 the number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom was 2081, in 1820 it Was 25,720, in 1830, 56,907 5 
in that year the Colonization Society was formed ; in 
the next year the first effort was made 
to regulate emigration; an agent gen- 
eral for emigration and certain *‘ pS Nature of 
Australian’ commissioners were e A 
chief centers of authority for some Emigrants. 
years, and in 1840 the Colonial Landand 
Emigration Board was established in 
Downing Street. It had become clear that the matter 
was one of great interest both to the mother country 
andthecolonies. On the one hand was the theory de- 
scribed as ‘shoveling out the paupers,’ on the other 
was the demand that no emigrant should be sent to 
the colonies except under proper safeguards, and with 
some guarantee of his fitness. Andon the lines which 
were settled 50 years ago the attitude of the State tow- 
ard emigration has remained ever since. The activ- 
ity of societies and other quasi-public influences has, 
however, been growing, till we are confronted at the 

resent day with the efforts of Mr. Arnold White, 
Caren Hirsch, and the projects of the Salvation Army. 

“We can now examine in more detail, in the case of 
our own country, the answers to the questions pro- 
pounded above. 

“yy, As regards the stamp of the emigrants from 
England it is specially noted in 1845 that one half were 
unskilled laborers, and four fifths of the remainder 
agricultural laborers and farmers, the great bulk be- 
ing exceedingly poor and depending on immediate 
employment for subsistence. And a study of the 
Board of Trade returns for the last few years con- 
firms the same opinion. ‘There seems no doubt,’ 
says Mr. Giffen in a recent report, ‘of the broad facts 
that the majority of the adult male emigrants are 
laborers, and of single adult female emigrants, do- 
mestic servants.’ In 1891 (a good sample of the years), 
out of 189,756 adults of British origin, 112,256 were 


males and 77,500 females, and the adult males were 
classified as follows : 
Agricultural laborers........ ... onha'sis oes 14,707 
Unskilled laborers and miners, etc....... 36,52 


Occupation not stated ......00. .sesen ses 
Mechanics and skilled laborers 


“It may reasonably be assumed that the majority 
of those whose occupations are not stated were also 
unskilled laborers; hence it is probable that some 
70,000 out of 112,256, about 63 per cent., were of this: 
description,” 

But it is not clear that emigration has accom- 
plished what was hoped from it. The pauper 
cannot go, despite the theory that emigration 
was to relieve the weakest portion of the com- 
munity ; the receiving country rejects him, and 
the regulations which agents of government 
here and abroad have sought to enforce con- 
stantly tend to encourage the better class of 
emigrant. Macintyre, writing 50 years ago, 
insisted on this: ‘‘ Emigration, as it is carried 
on from this country, does not afford any relief 
to the masses of the people reduced to the verge: 

is 
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of starvation.” ‘The conditions required of 
the persons selected for emigration show that 
they are picked individuals.’” Emigration has 
done little or nothing toward elevating the low- 
est classes of the people. 

The most skilled artisans, on the other hand, 
do not generally go ; and itis doubtful, then, if 
the productive power of England has been de- 
creased, while the productive power of the Eng- 
lish colonies and other countries has been in- 
creased. Whether this aids the country from 
which the emigration occurs is a debated point. 
(For the effect on the countries into which the 
emigration flows, and for statistics, see Immi- 
GRATION.) Of other countries than England Pal- 
gtave’s Dictionary says: 

““Scotland has sent out a steady stream of emi- 
grants whose departure has only strengthened those 
who were left behind. Ireland, partly from poverty 
partly from political causes, has been rapidly depleted 
of the stronger part of her population. In examining 
the emigration from other countries, we also find 
special phases to arrest us. Norway and Sweden 
have both been centers of a large emigration, which 
now appears to be losing strength. In Norway the 
causes and effects have been akin to the case of Scot- 
land. In Sweden the parallel is rather with Ireland. 
In Italy the large annual emigration is becoming a 
Serious drain, and the face of the country is already 
showing this. The loss of the more enterprising 

asantry is making more helpless those who are left 

ehind. Germany, on political grounds, is struggling 
with the tendency to emigrate; she does not wish to 
lose her soldiers at the best period of their lives.” 


(For references, see IMMIGRATION.) 


EMINENT DOMAIN.—The right of emi- 
nent domain is the right to take private prop- 
erty for public uses. It is a common phrase in 
America, tho until recently little used in Eng- 
land, and seems to be derived trom a phrase of 
Grotius (De Jure Bellz ac Pacis, 1. i. chap. iii. 
vi. sec. 2), The Fifth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution provides that it must always 
be used with just compensation to the owners 
of the property taken. (Fora discussion of this, 
see COMPENSATION.) 


EMPLOYMENT. See Occupation and 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. See UnEmM- 
PLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYERS. See Prorits; WAGES OF 
MANAGEMENT. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAWS.— 


‘These are laws holding employers liable for ac- 
cidents to their employees when legitimately 
engaged in doing the employer’s work. The 
agitation for such laws has played and still plays 
no small part in the labor movement. Of the 
situation in America, Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
says (The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States, pp. 278-281) : 


* Under the common law as it exists in England and 
America and in the greater part of the continent of 
Europe, where the Roman law is the precedent, it is 
the rule that the principal is responsible 
for the acts of the agent, the same as if 
he performed the acts himself. There 
are, of course, many modifications of 
this rule under special circumstances, 
but the general rule isas stated. It is 
curious, however, to note that this rule 
does not apply, generally and in broad terms, where 
the person injured by the agent or employee of an- 
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other is also an agent or employee of the same prin- 
cipal; that is, in simple terms, if A is the proprietor of 
a factory, a works, or a railroad, and B and C are em- 
ployees of A,and Bis injured through the careless- 
ness or negligence of C, he cannot recover of the 
proprietor A, because B and C are what are known 
under the common law as coemployees, and the de- 
fense of coemployment would be set up in the courts 
of the common law, under which it would be claimed 
that A was not liable to B for any damages resultin 
from injuries received through the negligence of C. 
This doctrine, too, is subject to modifications and re- 
strictions, but the broad principle is as stated. Of 
course, if it could be proved by B, who was injured 
through the carelessness or negligence of C, that the 
carelessness or negligence was really that of the pro- 
prietor A, then he could recover, but not otherwise. 

“Itis usually assumed, under the common-law rule, 
that the employee engages in the services of a com- 
pany or of an individual employer with a full knowl- 
edge of all the risks, dangers, and responsibilities of 
the peculiar employment, and, therefore, assumes 
those risks, responsibilities, and liabilities under any 
dangers which exist; but such risks which the em- 
ployee takes are considered only the ordinary risks. 
‘The rule does not apply where the risk is not of sucha 
nature as to be reasonably known and assumed, nor 
does it apply under circumstances where the risk is 
known to the employer, but not to. the employee, nor 
where the employer is under a positive duty and the 
injury results from neglect of that positive duty, nor, 
as already remarked, when the injury is incurred 
through the negligence of the employer himself, ex- 
cept, in the latter case, where the employee may have 
contributed to the negligence.” 

Of the coemployment principle Mr. Wright says in 
part: ‘‘ To apply this rule when a brakeman ona rail- 
road line, it may be hundreds of miles in length, by 
the negligence of a switchman whom the brakeman 
never saw, whose character he did not know when he 
entered the service, and to whose negligence the 
brakeman could not possibly have contributed, re- 
ceives serious personal sje appears, to the ordi- 
nary mind, the very height of absurdity. Under the 
old rule the brakeman cannot, under the circumstances 
just described, recover any damages from the railroad 
corporation, because the brakeman and the switchman 
are considered as coemployees of the same principal. 
So in a factory, the attendant of a loom may be 
quietly and industriously attending to her business as 
a weaver, and through the negligence or carelessness 
or drunkenness of one who attends the engine in the 
engine-house 1000 feet away, loses an arm; under 
these circumstances the weaver cannot recover dam- 
ages from the proprietor or owners of the factory 
under the common-law rule. 

“These illustrations show how thoroughly absurd 
that rule appears to many men and to many most ex- 
cellent lawyers and judges. In order to remedy the 
difficulty recourse has been had to 
statutory provisions, by which the rule 


is abrogated or its application limited. Recent 
The first attempt at such limitation was . : 
by the Parliament of Great Britain. Legislation. 


After long agitation, investigations by 
parliamentary committees, and discus- 

sions in Parliament, a law in great measure abrogat- 
ing the common-law rule was enacted in 1880; and that 
act called the attention of employers and employees 
everywhere to the inconsistencies of the common law. 
Many corporations resisted the enactment of laws 
which would tend, as they claimed, to the great in- 
crease of expenses of running their works or roads, 
and much fear was expressed on the passage of the 
pill through Parliament that the results would be dis- 
astrous to industry and prevent dividends on the 
stock of railroads. The experience of the English law, 
however, has not substantiated such fears, while one 
of the very best effects of the law has been to induce 
greater care in the selection of agents. It may be that 
thisisthe very greatest benefit that can be derived from 
such a statute, for the careful administration of the 
railroad service is one of the most vital features of 
railroad management, so far as the public is con- 
cerned; and if the statutory limitation of the common 
law stimulates the selection of the very best skill in 
the employment of men, it certainly jeeeeee its en- 
actment. It is true that the financial disasters pre- 
dicted have not occurred. f ; 

* All the agitation in England relative to the subject 
has reappeared in the United States. Labor organi- 
zations demand it in their platforms and declarations 
of principles, learned writers have insisted upon 
the justice of it, and judges have indorsed it. The 
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first law, however, following in any great degree the 
English legislation was quietly passed by the Alabama 
legislature February 12, 1885. The Massachusetts 
legislature, after several years of consideration and a 
very careful investigation of the law and facts by the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, passed an act to extend 
and regulate the liability of employers to make com- 
pensation for personal injuries suffered by employees 
in their service. This act was passed in 1887. These 
two Statesjare the only States that have practically re- 
enacted the English law of 1880. Many other States 
have, in some way and to some extent, weakened the 
force of the common-law rule, California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, and it may be others, have in some way 
limited the old common-law rule.” 

The whole question of employers’ liability is fully 
discussed in the report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of nee for 1833; in the Eleventh An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of ‘Statistics of Labor and 
Industries of New Jersey, 1888; in the Fzfth Annual 
Report of the United States Commisstonér of Labor, 
1889. 


The English law provides that : 


“In five specified cases the workman who has sus- 
tained injury through the action of a fellow-workman 
may bring an action for redress as tho he were not in 
the same employment. Where the injury happens by 
reason of (1) any defect in the works, plant, or machi- 
nery ; (2) the neglect of any person engaged in super- 
intendence; (3) the neglect of any person to whose 
orders the workman was bound to conform when the 
injury took place; (4) the act of any fellow-servant 
done in obedience to the rules, by-laws, or instruc- 
tions (if improper or defective) of the oui layer or his 
delegate; (s) the negligence of ay signalman, points- 
man, or person having charge of a locomotive on a 
railway, the workman is put on the same footing with 
the public. But for the purpose of the act‘ workman’ 
is so defined as to exclude seamen, domestic servants, 
and any servant not employed in manual labor. 
When an injury has been sustained notice must be 
given, and the action must be brought within a lim- 
ited time, and the amount of the compensation must 
not exceed three years’ earnings of a workman in that 
employment. If the injury prove fatal, the right of 
action passes to the dead man’s representative.” 


The act was originally passed for seven years 
only, and since 1887 has been renewed from 

ear to year. Parliament has not placed the 
aw on a permanent footing, and changes and 
additions are constantly being agitated for, and 
will doubtless be made. 


ENFANTIN, PROSPER, was born in Paris 
in 1796. Coming under the influence of St. 
Simon (g.v.), he acted with Bazard (g.v.) as 
leader of the movement after St. Simon’s death 
in 1825. The two leaders delivered lectures 
and attracted considerable of a following. In 
1831 the school attempted communism on some 
property of Enfantin’s at Menilmontant. But 
commencing as a devotee of mysticism, Enfan- 
tin finally adopted the doctrine of ‘‘ free love ;’’ 
this brought him into trouble with most of his 
fellow-religionists. Bazard differed from En- 
fantin, who became, after Bazard retired, the 
sole chief of the St. Simonians, called ‘‘ the 
supreme father’’ in their somewhat fantastic 
religious forms. But their practices produced 
troubles, Enfantin was condemned on August 
28, 1832, in company with Charles Duveyrier 
and Michel Chevalier, to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of roo francs for having assisted, 
without previously obtaining permission, in the 
formation of an association consisting of more 
than 20 members, and in the promulgation of 
articles injurious to public morality. 

The penalty was before long commuted, and 
Enfantin made his way to Egypt, where he 
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studied the question of piercing the Isthmus of 
Suez. 

Subsequently he returned to Paris, and was 
appointed, in 1845, a director of the first com- 
pany for constructing a railway from Paris to 
Lyons. ; 

After the Revolution of 1848 he founded, in 
conjunction with Charles Duveyrier, the jour- 
nal Le Crédit, which continued to appear till 
1850. Finally Enfantin became the adminis- 
trator of the second Paris, Lyons and Mediter- 
ranean Railway Company, a post which he 
continued to hold till his death, at Paris, in 
1864. 

Before the fall of the St. Simonian school, En- 
fantin published, in conjunction with others, 
Doctrine de St. Simon, Exposzttion, 2 Nols., 
1830-32 ; afterward, in his own name, £como- 
mie politigue et Politique ; Morale, etc. 


ENGEL, ERNST, was born in Dresden in 
1821, and after completing his studies and trav- 
eling extensively, he became, in 1848, manager 
of the recently founded Royal Saxon Statistical 
Bureau. In 1858, on account of attacks from 
the Saxon Chamber, which his official activity 
had called out, he resigned this position and 
founded a Mortgage Insurance Company at 
Dresden, but in 1860 was called to the head of 
the Prussian Statistical Bureau at Berlin, where 
he remained 22 years, earning the position of 
one of the leading statisticians of Europe, and 
issuing many private as well as official works. 
(See EXPENDITURES.) In 1882 he resigned his 
position, and has since resided near Dresden, 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH, was born at Bar- 
men in 1820. A clerk from 1837-41, he dis- 
charged his military duties and then entered 
his father’s cotton business at Manchester, Eng- 
land. Visiting Paris in 1844, he met Karl Marx 
(g.v.) there, and he became his lifelong friend. 
In 1847 he went with Marx to Brussels. Ban- 
ished from Paris and Brussels, Marx and Engels 
published the famous communist manifesto, 
(See SociALisM.) From 1848 to May, 1849, he 
was with Marx on the Newen Rheinische Zet= 
tung, published at Cologne. He took part in 
the South German uprising of 1849. n the 
suppression of the revolution he returned to 
England and reentered his father’s business, 
remaining in it till 1869; after this he resided 
in London. He wrote numerous German works, 
but is best known as the editor of the second 
and third volumes of Karl Marx’s works, pub- 
lished after Marx’s death. Engels spoke 10 
languages, and wrote in English the Condition 
of the Working Classes in England in 1848. 
Among his German works are Die Entwicke- 
lung des Soztalismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft and Der Ursprung der Fam- 
tlie, des Privatetgenthums, und des Staats. 
He died in London in 1895. 


ENGLAND AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
In this article, to gain continuity of develop- 
ment, and for convenience of reference, we out- 


-line the general development of English social 


reform, referring the reader to separate articles 
for all details. 


England and Social Reform. 


_ The supreme legislative power in the British Empire 
is by its constitution given to Parliament (g.v.). The 
_ present form of Parliament, with its two houses, dates 
_ from the fourteenth century. The union of the Eng- 
_ lishand Scotch parliaments was effected in 1707, and of 
_ the British and Irish in 1801. By the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the constituencies were materially increased in num-_ 


$ I. Sraristics, 
; 


¥ ber and much more equitably arranged. 
¢ . J The Reform Bills of 1867-68, 1884 and 1885 
Constitution, extended the suffrage, till to-day there 
: is practically complete household suf- 
.., frage, and to a less extent of lodgers, 
tho many still lose their vote by change of residence 
and the registration system. The electors are 4,862,758 
in England, 6r9,ogr in Scotland, and 747,271 in Ireland— 
about one sixth of the total population ; 135,605 voted 
in 1892 as illiterates. All elections are secret votes 
by ballot. The executive government is vested nom- 
inally in the crown, really in the cabinet of ministers. 
The unit of civil government is the civil parish, of 
which there are 14,684. The Local Government Acts 
of 1888 and 1894 created respectively county councils 
and parish councils elected by the voters, thus giving 
complete democratic local government. Until 1894 the 
vestries had been almost wholly in the power of 
wealthy parish churchmen. The population of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1891 was 38,104,211, for an area of 
120,979 Sq. miles. (See POPULATION.) Neatly one seventh 
of the total population is concentrated in the metrop- 
olis. The population per square mile in 1891 was, for 
England and Wales, 498 ; Scotland, 135 ; Ireland, 144. 
The established church of England is Protestant 
Episcopal, with two archbishops and 32 bishops in 
_ England. Private persons possess the right of presen- 
é tation to about 8500 benefices ; the other 
benefices belong to the Queen, the 
: Religion. bishops, and universities. The church 


mated at £5,469,417, and from benefac- 
tions since 1703 at £284,380. ‘The total annual income of 
the church is about £7,250,000. The number of clergy 
is about 27,000 (24,232 doing duty in the church). Other 
religious bodies in England have about 15,000 chapels 
and 800,000 members. The Church of Scotland, estab- 
lished in 1560, is Presbyterian, with 1353 parishes and 
_ 1800 clergy. The Free Church, established after the 
Disruption, has roso churches and 1260 ministers. 
The Episcopal Church has 266 clergy and 268 churches 
-ormissions. The “Church of Ireland” (Protestant 
_ Episcopal) was disestablished in 1869. It has 1500 cler- 

y, 1450 churches, and 600,000 members. The Roman 

cinolic population of Ireland in 1891 was 3,547,307. 
The income of the Church of Ireland previous to the 
disestablishment was £600,000, and by the act of dis- 
establishment, £7,500,000 were allotted to it. 

For EDUCATION; JUDICIARY ; CRIME; PAUPERISM; 
FINANCE ; DEBT; ARMY AND NAVY, see those articles. 

The proportion of the population engaged in 1891 
in agriculture was 1,311,720; in textiles, 1,128,589 ; dress, 
1,099,833; in transport, 935,866; in mining, 561,637. 
From 1851 to 1891 the proportion of the population en- 
gaged in agriculture decreased from 20.9 to 9.9 per 
cent.; those in manufacturing, from 32.7 to 30.7. hose 
engaged in transport and industrial service increased 
from 15.1 tO 20.1. : : 

The value of the mineral produce in 1893 was 
£70,767,65t (coal, £55,809,808 ; iron, £2,827,947). Those em- 
ployed in or about mines were 718,747 pepe cee heer 
570,978). In the textile industries the capital employe 
is now about £200,000,000, and about 5,000,000 of people 
are dependent upon it. More than one half of the 
exports of England consist of textiles. The principal 
exports in 1894 were cotton (466,586,198), woolens 
(418,757,418), iron and steel (418,731,140), coal (£17,375,- 
140), epochinery (414,265,122), chemicals, apparel and 

aberdashery, linen, hardware and cut- 
lery. The principal imports were grain 
and flour (£48,000,000), raw cotton (£32,- 
000,000); wool—sheep and lambs’ (£24,- 
000,000), meat ($22,000,000), sugar (£19,000,000), butter 
(416,000,000), wood (£17,000,000), silk (£12,000,000). The 
exports of British produce in 1894 were £216,194,239; 
the total imports, £408,505,718. The sailing vessels in 
1893 numbered 8211, with 34,659 men; steam vessels, 
2440, With 27,809 men. : ; y 
There were in 1894, 20,908 miles of railway open in 
Great Britain, with a capital of £800,000,000 in England, 
£1331,000,000 in Scotland, and £39,000 in Ireland. The 
expenses were £47,000,000, or 56 per cent. of the total 
receipts. There were 3813 miles of canals and 214,804 
miles of telegraph wire. There were in 1894, 20,016 
' post-offices. Post, telegraph and postal savings banks 
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are in Government hands. (See TELEGRAPH; also Pos- 
TAL SAVINGS BANKS.) There was issued in 1893 from 
the Royal Mint £0,266,251 in gold, £1,008,971 in silver, 
and £46,664 in bronze. 


II. History. 


The story of social reform in England begins 
in the earliest times—begins with Alfred’s 
efforts at establishing justice and promoting 
learning, if not with Augustine and with Aidan. 
The early English Church and some of her 
kings struggled to put down slavery. Anselm 
and Theobald withstood Norman oppression. 
In 1215 the knights at Runnymede, led by Ste- 
phen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, won 
from King John the Great Charter, with its 
fundamental rights of freedom, freedom from 
imprisonment without trial, and from taxation 
without the consent of the council of the nation. 
In 1265 did Earl Simon of Montfort, for Henry 
III., summon. the burgesses to Parliament, and 
under Edward I. they came, reasserting the old 
rights of the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot. 

As early as 1360 did John Ball (g.v.), ‘‘ the 
mad priest of Kent,’’ preach a medieval Chris- 
tian socialism, asking in the name of the com- 
mon folk by what right men called lords were 
greater folk than they, and declaring that only 
by the toil of the villeins these lords held their 

-estates. Hanged at St. Alban’s for his bold 
words as well as for the large part he played in 
the Peasants’ Revolt, his spirit has never wholly 
died away, and continually reappears in the 
most unexpected quarters. One finds it alike in 
the rough poetry of Langland’s Pzers Plow- 
man (1377) and in the courtly words of More’s 
Utopia (1516). It enters in milder form into 
Erasmus’ Christzan Prince, and again in Har- 
rington’s Oceana (1656). It is voiced in Beller’s 
proposed College of Industry (1695), and in 
Spence’s land nationalization of 1775. (See 
these names.) The Peasants’ Re- 
volt (g.v.) itself marks an epoch in 
the development of English free- Development. 
dom. Remorselessly put down, it 
yet freed England from serfdom, 
and led to what some call the ‘‘ Golden Age’’ of 
Merrie England. But after the Golden Age 
came the Iron. In the sixteenth century the 
nobles, impoverished by the long French wars 
and the wars of the Roses, drove out many of 
their humble folk, and turned their fields into 
sheep walks for the raising of wool for the 
Flemish market, and at the same time fenced 
in many of the commons, calling forth the noble 
protest of Latimer’s sermons. ‘This robbery of 
the land by those who were its rulers but not 
its owners, together with the confiscation of the 
monasteries and other causes, produced the 
landless class and made necessary the Poor 
Laws (¢.v.). These laws, altho turned by re- 
morseless magistrates into a means of the degra- 
dation of England’s poor, contained, neverthe- 
less, the socialistic claim of the right of every 
man to receive opportunity for life and work 
from the State. 

The contest with Charles, the Puritan Com, 
monwealth, the English Revolution, were not 
movements of the industrial classes, but they laid 
the foundation of England’s political democracy, 
and contain many noble lessons of equality and 
democratic spirit. 
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When, in the eighteenth century, the discov- 
ery of steam-power and machine production de- 
veloped modern industrial England, it caused 
an economic revolution. Under the /azssez 
faire teachings of Adam Smith, trade threw off 
restraint ; manufacturers robbed cottages of 
their women and cradles of their children to 
employ them in factories utterly without sanita- 
tion, coining their blood into profits. Em- 
ployees were worked like slaves and housed 
more poorly than the beasts, the whispers of 
Malthusianism quieting any stirrings of the con- 
science. It was necessary that men be killed, 
it was said ; there was not room forall. It was 
these conditions that led to modern industrial 
legislation. 

In 1795, Dr. Aikin, a Manchester physician, 
published a statement concerning the evil con- 
dition of the children working in the mills. In 

1796 a committee was formed in 
Manchester to inquire into the 
Early health of the poor. In 1802 the 
Factory elder Peel brought in and passed 
Legislation. the first bill for the preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices 
and of others employed in cotton 
and other factories. It immediately accom- 
plished nothing, being fatally defective ; but it 
established the principle. Other bills intro- 
duced did little more. In 1824 a bill was passed, 
mainly owing to the efforts of Francis Place, 
outside of Parliament, and Joseph Hume within, 
giving trade-unions, which had secretly existed 
since about 1700, the right to partially organize. 
In 1830 Richard Oastler, speaking for the anti- 
slavery movement, discovered that there was 
‘white slavery’? in England, and from that 
date gave his time and strength in poverty, and 
even when imprisoned for debt, to exposing the 
facts of factory evils, and agitating for legisla- 
tion. Heaccomplished little, however, till Lord 
Ashley, afterward the Earl of Shaftesbury, took 
up his cause. T. Sadler, in 1831, had moved a 
Ten Hours’ Bill, but tonoeffect. A select com- 
mittee was appointed in the matter in 1832, but 
only to gain time and prevent action. Lord 
Ashley, however, now taking hold, brought ina 
Ten Hours’ Bill for Women and Children, which 
was read a second time in 1833. It was vio- 
lently opposed, even by such individualists as 
Richard Cobden and John Bright. Finally 
Lord Althorp brought in for the Government 
and carried a Compromise Bill, which was bet- 
ter than nothing. Odastler, however, continued 
his agitation. Children’s Employment Com- 
missions of 1842 and 1843 published terrible 
revelations. A Factory Act was passed in 1844, 
and maak the Ten Hours’ Bill in 1847. 

Meanwhile Robert Owen, at his mills in New 
Lanark, had been putting in practice various 
reforms, and in the year 1817 laid a scheme of 
a socialistic community before the House of 
Commons. This act is sometimes considered 
the beginning of socialism in England ; but it 
was not socialism as we understand the word 
to-day. Owen’s utopianism and evolutionary 
social democracy in industry have little in com- 
mon. In 1825 Owen purchased New Harmony 
in the United States and started his short-lived 
community. In 1835 he founded an association 
of all classes of all nations ; and during the dis- 
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ctssions which arose over this the words “‘ social- 
ism’’ and “‘ socialist’? seemed first to have been 
used and thence to have been borrowed by the 
French writer Reybaud in his Réformateurs 
Modernes (1839). ant 

The passage of the Reform Bill in 1832 had 
abolished the ‘‘ pocket boroughs’’ and given 
England a taste of democracy, Slavery (g.v.) 
was abolished in the British colonies in 1834. 
The Poor Laws were reformed. The middle 
classes were now but enfranchised, but these re- 
forms did little for the workmen. ‘These Owen 
reached. The Owenite press, the Crzszs, the 
Pioneer, the Herald of the Rights 
of Industry, and other papers, 
created a widespread movement. 
Within a few weeks half a million 
members are said to have joined 
Owen’s Grand National Consoli- 
dated Trade-Union, including tens of thousands 
of farm laborers and women. ‘The object was 
to put an end toall competition. ‘The wealthier 
classes were alarmed. In 1834 six Dorchester 
laborers were convicted to seven years’ trans- 
portation for the mere act of administering an 
oath. (See Conspiracy Laws.) Monster labor 
congresses were held ; 30,000 persons took part 
in a procession in London protesting against the 
judgment; over 250,000 signed a petition. 
Strikes were numerous. They generally failed, 
however. A levy of 18d. per member hurt the 
Grand National. It was too hurriedly organ- 
ized, and did not endure. The trade-unions all 
suffered. Led by William Cobbett and Will- 
iam Lovett and others, working men began to 
turn to political methods. 

In 1838 a representative meeting of workmen 
drew up a program of political reforms which 
they held to be necessary. Speaking to the 
representatives, the Irish orator O’Connell called 
it their charter, for which they must strive. 
The name was a happy one ; and in all the sub- 
sequent agitation this program was called the 
‘* People’s Charter,’’ and its supporters ‘‘ Chart- 
ists.”’. The charter called for the famous ‘“‘ six 
points’’—manhood suffrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, aboli- 
tion of property qualification for members of the 
House of Commons, and payment of members 
of Parliament for their services. Everywhere 
the charter was received enthu- 
siastically by the workers, Enor- 
mous meetings were held in sup- Chartism. 
port of it. Orators, writers, editors, 
and poets were developed—O’Con- 
nor, Lovett, Cleave, Hetherington, and O’Brien 
being among the leaders. Every center had 
its Chartist journals. But there soon developed 
a division as to the means tothe end. Some 
were in favor of an appeal to force, while many 
—probably most—were advocates of constitu- 
tional methods. In June, 1839, a petition signed 
by nearly 1,300,000 persons was presented to the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ bound in iron hoops, four 
men bearing it,’’ asking that the charter might 
be considered. By a large majority the House 
of Commons refused to take it into considera- 
tion. As might be expected, the relations be- 
tween the Government and the people became 
very much strained ; public meetings were for- 
bidden ; riots were of frequent occurrence ; 
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while in secret meetings men were organizing 
and drilling. At Newport, Wales, there was an 
attempt made to rescue from prison one of the 
leaders. For taking part in this outbreak three 
of the local leaders were condemned to death, 
one of whom was Frost, a magistrate, who had 
been deprived of his office for his advocacy of 
Chartism. The sentence was afterward com- 
muted to transportation. The agitation con- 
tinued more or less vigorously until 1848, the 
year of revolutions. Risings were expected in 

the great industrial centers, while London 
was the center of uneasiness. A meeting was 
called on Kennington Common for April Io, at 
which it was expected that half a million work- 
ers would be present. A procession was to be 
formed from there to carry the petition in favor 
of the charter, with 6,000,000 signatures, to the 
House of Commons. Great alarm prevailed ; 
the procession was prohibited; the military 
under the Duke of Wellington was called out ; 
cannon were planted to cover the meeting-place 
and the exits, and nearly 200,000 civilians were 
enrolled as special constables. After all these 
threatenings the gathering on the Common was 
not as large as had been anticipated, a heavy 
storm interfering. Not I00,000 were present, 
and as any other course would have been sui- 
cidal, the procession was given up. This was 
the end of Chartism. Strange as it may seem, 
@ movement which was truly national sud- 
denly collapsed when apparently at its highest. 
During all the ten years of the agitation it had 
been largely an economic change that was de- 
sired. Political change was only sought in 
order to secure economic changes. Every con- 
stitutional means had been tried and had failed, 
and now the Government had shown that if an 
appeal were to be made to force, it would use 
all its strength to crush the appeal, and would 
yield no quarter. Just while men were pon- 
dering the alternatives,a new door of escape 
was opened—gold was discovered in America, 
and New Zealand and Australia were calling 
for colonists. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, after 
the long free-trade agitation of Cobden and 
Bright, and the passage of the Ten Hours’ Bill 
in 1847, gave hope of relief. 

The close of the Chartist agitation witnessed 
the birth of organized Christian socialism (¢.v.). 
Stirred by the events of the Chartist uprising 
and moved by the sufferings particularly of the 
sweated tailors in London, and of the agricul- 
tural laborers in the country, Charles Kingsley 
and Frederick Denison Maurice, 
clergymen of-the Church of Eng- 
land, with E. Vansittart Neale, 
Thomas Hughes, J. M. Ludlow (see 
these names), organized a society 
under the avowed name of Chris- 
tian Socialism. They J goa pamphlets and 
two papers, and started some cooperative stores. 
Their papers were soon discontinued ; their 
stores either failed or were swallowed up in the 
larger Rochdale cooperative movement; but 
their thought lived. Kingsley’s bold denun- 
ciation of the soulless Manchester school of 
political economy, his brilliant pictures of the 
sufferings and efforts of the poor, sketched in 
Yeast (1848) and in <A/ton Locke (1850), and 
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the deeper philosophy of Maurice, are still po- 
tent to-day. , 

From 1850-80 English trade-unionism was 
taking form and growing, with many ups and 
downs, into its present strength. The Roch- 
dale cooperative movement, beginning in 1844, 
during this period made its phenomenal ad- 
vance. The writings of Carlyle and of Ruskin 
struck strong blows against the orthodox politi- 
cal economy. In 1848 Mill published his Po- 
litical Economy. Henceforth political economy 
was no longer to be a dismal science of theo- 
ries, but a discussion of how to meet practi- 
calindustrial problems. Mill himself, in his 
Autobiography, came to announce himself a 
socialist. There were other radical forces at 
work. From 1849 to his death in 1883 Marx re- 
sided in London. In London, also, was Maz- 
Opposed to socialism, as it was presented 
to him, he really preached the deepest and most 
ethical socialism. As early as 1847 Marx and 
Engels, corresponding with a London society, 
turned this society into a communist league ; 
and the following year published from Brussels . 
the manifesto of the communist party. In 1862 
a party of French working men visited the In- 
ternational Exhibition in London and got into 
communication with English trade-unionists ; 
and on September 28, 1864, the famous J/uzter- 
national was founded at St. Martin’s Hall, Lon- 
don. Professor Beesly presided, and Karl Marx 
madean address. It was not at first a socialistic 
organization. Its simple aim was to unite the 
working men of all countries. Naturally it took 
a different coloring with different nations. In 
England it meant little more than an attempt 
at international trade-unionism, and took no 
deep root, The day of socialism was not yet. 

Little as he intended it, the lectures in Eng- 
land of Henry George (¢.v.), individualist as he 
proclaims himself, seem to have been the occa- 
sion for the first crystallization 
in England of modern socialist 
thought. His sharp words on the 
land question, and the enormous 
circulation of Progress and Pov- 
erty, aroused general interest ; yet, when or- 
ganization caine, the forces we have seen already 
at work produced socialism. According to Sid- 
ney Webb (Soczalzsm in England), the coercive 
measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone’s minis- 
try against the Irish Land League had alienated 
many of the earnest Radicals from the Liberal 
Party. It became evident that Liberalism was 
not inconsistent with shameless international 
aggression in the interests of the officers and 
the bondholders. ‘The neglect of English social 
questions became more and more pressingly 
felt. ‘The ‘‘ Democratic Federation’’ was found- 
ed in March, 1881, by the efforts of Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, Mr. Herbert Burrows, Miss Helen 
Taylor (stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill), and 
some others. The only distinctively socialist 
proposal explicitly set forth in the first program 
of this organization was ‘‘ nationalization of the 
land,” placed ninth in the list ; but it was from 
the first essentially a socialist body, and it 
changed its name in August, 1884, to the ‘‘ So- 
cial Democratic Federation” (g.v.). Men joined 
like William Morris, Tom Mann, John Burns, 
and others. 
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This federation has been the largest, and in 
many ways the most active, of all English so- 
cialist societies. At the end of 1884, however, 
William Morris (g.v.) withdrew from the federa- 
tion, and with others formed the Socialist 
League. ‘The grounds of secession were main- 
ly personal, but the new society soon developed 
a policy of its own, standing fora more commu- 
nistic and less governmental conception of so- 
cialism. Publishing the Commonweal (1885), 
to which Mr. Morris gave many of his brilliant 
contributions, it exerted no small influence. 
About 1892, however, the organization and the 
Commonweal came under anarchist control ; 
Mr. Morris withdrew, and the organization has 
virtually died. 

A far more potent and unique organization of 
English socialists is the Fabian Society (g.v.), 
founded in 1883, and to-day still adding to its 
strength. Commenced mainly as an educational 
and propagandist center, it includes members 
of other societies, and has met with great suc- 
cess. In one year its members have given 
thousands of lectures and distributed still more 
. thousands of socialist essays and tracts. It has 
influenced political parties, economic literature, 
and trade-union thought. It may be said to 
have created the London County Council (¢.v.), 
and to have changed the thought of the work- 
ing men’s clubs of London. 

These various societies, taking advantage of 
industrial depressions and discontent, have large- 
ly captured the English trade-unions for social- 
ism, ‘This ‘‘ New Trade-Unionism”’ (g.v.) has 
grown steadily till 1895. The agitation in be- 
half of the unemployed in 1886, resulting in the 
prosecution at the Old Bailey of Messrs. Hynd- 
man, Burns, Champion, and Williams, led, 
altho they were acquitted, to making socialism 
known and somewhat popular among the Lon- 
don masses, ‘The great dock strike of 1889 saw 
the turning of the tide. Messrs. Ben Tillett, 
Tom Mann, and John Burns, all socialists, or- 
ganized the dock laborers and won. It led to 
the organization of other trades thus far unor- 

ganized. These new unions fol- 
lowed the new leaders, and the 


New movement began to grow in the 
Trade- rank and file of even the old unions. 
Unionism. By 1890 the new unionism was in 


the majority in the trade congresses, 

and in 1894 voted to support only 
collectivist candidates. The defeat oF the Lib- 
eral Party in 1894, however, to which many of 
the old trade-unionists were allied, led to the 
older trade-unions securing a change in repre- 
sentation, giving the newer trade-unions less 
power, and thus defeating the new trade-union- 
ism at the Congress of 1895. Some of the new 
trade-unions, too, have not endured. Some 
claim that there is a reaction against socialism 
and a return to agitation on older lines. 

Labor representatives have indeed been in 
Parliament for some time. In the general elec- 
tion of 1873-74 no fewer than 13 ‘‘ labor candi- 
dates’’ went to the polls; and Alexander Mac- 
donald and Thomas Burt (g.v.), the two lead- 
ing officials of the miners’ national unions, were 
elected the first ‘‘ labor members’’ of the House. 
But this does not mean any general political 
movement, 
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Altho largely enfranchised by the Reform 
Bill of 1867, English workmen in their trades 
congresses even rejected amendments in favor 
of manhood suffrage as late as 1882 and 1883. 
In order to win legal recognition at all for their 
trade-unions, the leaders had had to plant them- 
selves wholly on the middle-class ground of the 
individual freedom of each man to sell his labor 
as he pleased, collectively or not. Even after 
trade-unions were themselves in 1871 fully legal- 
ized, even when ‘‘in restraint of trade,’ their 
members were still so liable to prosecution under 
vague combination laws, that the unions were 
engaged in a battle for mere existence down to 
1875. At this date, however, the Liberal Party 
having been defeated largely by the division of 
the labor vote, a Conservative government wiped 
away the last vestige of the combination laws. 
But this long struggle for life had so indoc- 
trinated their members with the individualist 
economy, that save for a few leaders like Allan 
of the Engineers and Applegarth of the Carpen- 
ters, the average trade-unionist cared nothing 
for parliamentary action. Even when free to 
act, their very successes made the trade-unions 
conservative. Men of ability, like Mr. Broad- 
hurst, actually opposed eight-hour legislation ; 
a motion in support of it was defeated by a 
large majority at a trade-union congress as late 
as1889. The old trade-union policy favors gain- 
ing shorter hours and higher wages on pure 
trade-union lines, developing, too, the unions 
in benefit societies, with high dues and strong 
trade organizations. 

Trade-unions in England in 1891 had a mem- 
bership of 925,232, with an income of £1,175,346. 
The collectivist policy has, however, become 
among many so popular that, weary of the vast 
promises and slight fulfilment of both the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties, they have organ- 
ized (January, 1893), mainly under the lead of 
Mr. Keir Hardie, elected M.P., an independent 
labor party, its object being, as stated in the 
constitution as amended in February, 1894, 
‘‘the collective ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change.’”’ This Independent Labor Party is 
growing rapidly in almost all parts of England, 
but especially inthe north. Robert Blatchford’s 
Merrie England, emphasizing the principles 
of the party, is estimated to have reached 
2,000,000 readers. 

Municipalism, however, is perhaps the main 
practical form that English socialism is at pres- 
ent taking. The formation of the county coun- 
cils, and particularly of the London County 
Council, to bring together under one control the 
numberless boards and vestries that had power 
in various ways in London, was itself a ste 
toward socialism. Says Professor Ely (Soczad- 
zsm and Soctal Reform, p. 60); 


“The drift is unmistakable. Two 
illustrations will suffice. The Lon- Munici- 
don County Council has recently  palism, 


acquired some 21 miles of street 


_Tailways (tramways), and proposes 


to operate these lines. While the ownership 
and operation of municipal monopolies does not, 
of necessity, mean socialism—while, indeed, 
an anti-socialist may favor such ownership and 
operation—the significant point is that in Lon- 
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don the change was brought about by socialist 
intent, and as part of a socialist program. The 
second illustration is found in the abolition of 
the contract system in the construction of arti- 
sans’ dwellings by the municipality. More and 
more is the policy being forced of making the 
county council do its own work and be the model 
employer.”’ 

The municipalism of cities like Birmingham 
and Glasgow is well known. (See MunIcIPAL- 
IsM ; also these cities.) Based on such facts as 
these, the friends and the foes of socialism alike 
declare that socialism is coming in England. Bit- 
terly does Mr. Herbert Spencer, for example, 
complain that the ‘‘ numerous socialistic changes 
made by act of Parliament, joined with numer- 
ous others presently to be made, will by and by 
be all merged in State socialism—swallowed in 
the vast wave which they have little by little 
raised.’’ Of this the passage of the Parish 
Councils Act, in 1894, is a noteworthy instance. 

Some, however, claim that there is a reaction. 
(See InpDIvIDUALISM; ANARCHISM; SPENCER; 
TRADE-Unions.) The Liberty and Property 
Defense League (g.v.) and writers like Spen- 
cer, Donisthorpe, Herbert (see these names), 
conduct a continuous campaign against so- 
cialistic ideas. Yet the general drift is toward 
socialism. 

Says Mr. Sidney Webb,in his Soczalism in 
England: ‘‘ The scientific difference between 
the ‘orthodox’ economists and the economic 
socialists has now become mainly one of termi- 
nology and relative stress, with the result that 
one competent economist, not himself a socialist, 
publishes regretfully to the world that all the 
younger men are now Socialists, with many of 
the professors.”’ 

In the Church, the Guild of St. Matthew and 
the Christian Social Union exert no little influ- 
ence fora generalsocialism. The Rev. Stewart 

Headlam and Mr. Bruce Wallace, 

with his Brotherhood Church and 

Other ‘Trust, are among the most active 

Movements, socialist workers in London. In 

Manchester and elsewhere, the La- 

bor Church, led by Mr. John Tre- 

vor, is a religious movement wholly outside of 

the organized churches, but voicing the deep 

religious side of a part of the English socialist 
movement. 

There are many other movements. The Land 
Nationalization Society (g.v.) has for its princi- 

al exponent the eminent naturalist, Mr. Alfred 
Real Wallace. The English Land Restora- 
tion League (g.v.), a very vigorous organization 
of widespread influence, adheres more closely 
to the principles of Mr. Henry George. The 
cooperative movement is very strong. It hasin 
Great Britain and Ireland 1589 societies, with 
1,207,511 members and a capital of £ 17,000,000. 

(For movements for WoMAN’s SUFFRAGE ; THE 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; SOCIAL PurRITy, see 
those subjects. See also CoopERATION ; Factory 
Laws; SatvaTIon ARMY; TRADE-UNIONISM ; 
UNEMPLOYMENT ; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.) ; 

Among the best books on social reform in 
England are: Freeman’s Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution ; Green’s Short History of 
the English People ; Thorold Rogers’s Szx Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages; Ashley’s Aig- 
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lish Economic History and Theory (2 vols.) ; 
Hyndman’s Hestorical Basis of Socialism in 
ten gland , Gibbin’s Soctal Reformers ; Jones’s 
Life of Owen » Wood's English Social Move- 
ments ,» Mr.and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade- 
Uniontsm ,; Webb's Soctalism in Lugland , 
Toynbee’s Jndustrial Revolution ; Holyoke’s 
fiistory of Cooperation ,; Schulze Garvernitz’s 
Social Peace; Bliss's Handbook of Soctalism. 


ENTAIL in law means ‘‘ the limitation of 
land to certain members of a particular family 
or line of descent”’ (Century Dictzonary) or “an 
estate settled with regard to the rule of its de- 
scent’’ (Wharton’s Law Lexicon), The origin 
of entail is to be looked for in feudalism (¢.v.), 
under which system each man’s rights, duties, 
and social consideration depended on his rela- 
tion to the land, and therefore it seemed well ° 
to try and fix the tenure of land and permit its 
disposition. Entails were thus a political and 
social institution, and were found in all countries 
where feudalism existed. They have disap- 
peared, however, in most countries in the polit- 
ical changes of the last of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In England they have survived, tho 
greatly changed by many and complicated 
laws. 


ENTREPRENEUR.—This is a French 
word, to-day frequently used in English to desig- 
nate the person who organizes and directs the 
productive factors. The English words former- 
ly used for this, uadertaker and adventurer, 
are now used in other senses. (See WAGES OF 
MANAGEMENT.) 


ESSENES.—A Jewish sect of mystic ascetics, 
who combined Jewish, Greek, and Oriental doc- 
trines with communistic and ritualistic modes 
of life. They are not spoken of in the Bible, 
very probably because they dwelt in retired 
communities. They represented the mystic and 
ascetic forms of Judaism, as opposed to the or- 
thodox Pharisees and rationalistic Sadducees, 
Neither their name nor origin have been satis- 
factorily explained. ‘They left us no writings 
of themselves, and Philo and Josephus are our 
only authorities as to their habits and beliefs. 
They appear to haveseparated themselves from 
the commercial and political life of the cities and 
towns, and to have dwelt in small and isolated 
villages. Most of them were not far from the 
Dead Sea. ‘Their most distinctive characteristic 
was ascetic communism. ‘They literally had all 
things in common, Philo says : 


“There is no one who has a house so absolutely his 
own private property that it does not in some sense 
also belong to every one; for besides that they all 
dwell together in companies, the house is open to all 
those of the same notions who come to them from 
other quarters, There is one storehouse among them 
all; their expenses are all in common, as are their 
garments and food. They do not retain their wages 
as their own, but bring it into the common stock. 
They take care of their sick and honor their elders,” 


Every Essene rose before sunrise, and with 
his face turned toward the east, repeated his 
morning prayer. As soon as the light per- 
mitted they commenced their daily labors, farm- 
ing, bee-keeping, cattle-raising, and such-like 
humble occupations. Each little colony had in 
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its midst a room or hall where the members met 
together at regular hours daily. They kept 
apart from commerce, war, and trade. _ Their 
dress was as plain and simple as possible—a 
light, sleeveless garment in summer, and in 
winter a warm hairy mantle. They cared only 
for decency and a moderate degree of comfort ; 
all luxury and show were unknown among 
them, Both during winter and summer they 
wore leathern aprons. At 11 A.M. they ceased 
work, bathed, dressed themselves in spotless 
white linen, and assembled for their simple 
meal. A blessing was asked before the meal, 
and thanks returned after by a priest. They 
were both vegetarians and total abstainers. At 
the close of the meal they sung a hymn, and 
then worked again until sunset. The seventh 
day was one of perfect rest. On it they read 
and expounded the Law and their own peculiar 
writings. As their asceticism prohibited them 
trom partaking of the feasts held at Jerusalem, 
and their mode of worship interfered with their 
entering the Temple, they broke the Lawin one 
important point—they did not attend the regu- 
lar feasts at Jerusalem. They forwarded their 
gifts instead. The majority of them were celi- 
bates, and they kept up their numbers by adopt- 
ing children, whom they taught with great care 
and patience. If a man wished to join them, he 
was obliged to submit to a three years’ noviti- 
ate, being elds excluded from their gather- 
ings. At the end of each year he was advanced 
by ceremonies and privileges, and after three 
years became a full member. The only time 
oaths or vows were allowed was during the 
initiation into full membership. The candidate 
was bound by tremendous oaths to be worthy 
of the order and obedient to its rules. The 
Essenes were never very numerous. Philo gives 
their number as gooo. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem they disappear from history. 

They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
in a fixed Providence, in the future rewards of 
the righteous, and punishment of the wicked. 
They did not believe in the resurrection of the 
body. They were said to practise magic, and 
were believed by all Jews to have prophets 
among their members. It is probable that they 
derived from the Zoroastrian religion their celi- 
bacy, sun homage, abstinence from sacrifice, 
magical rites, and intense striving after purity. 
They were everywhere known for their kind- 
ness to the sick and poor. Their knowledge of 
roots and herbs enabled them to perform many 
acts of healing that to the spectators seemed 
miraculous. They were greatly averse to sla- 
very, and always opposed it. With few excep- 
tions they abstained from all public affairs, being 
invariably modest and retiring. Philo gives the 
three chief rules of their conduct as follows : 
‘“The love of God, the love of virtue, and the 
love of man.”’ It has been the theory of some ra- 
tionalists that Jesus spent some time among the 
Essenes, and sought to widen and propagate 
their theology and communism, (See De Quin- 
cey’s Essays on the Essenes.) 


ESTATES (from Lat. s¢atus, stand or 
Status) is used in political history for classes or 
orders in society. Since the earliest civiliza- 
tions the tendency to make distinctions in the 
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relative position of one set of people toward 
others has appeared. Plato, in his Republic, 
divides men into three classes : philosophers or 
magistrates, warriors or gymnasts, and laborers 
or artisans. The first are the wise thinkers, 
who are fit torule ; the second the fighters—men 
of force and action ; the third are the bulk of 
the common people, whose first care is the sup- 
plying of every-day necessities ; and as the one 
or other element predominated in the nature of 
the individual, so he became either philoso- 
pher, warrior, or artisan. What was first, how- 
ever, the natural selection of ability soon be- 
comes a matter of inheritance ; and after a time 
the distinction was looked upon as a direct act 
of Deity. The castes of India, tho part and 
parcel of the Brahman religion, are unmistak- 
ably of such origin. According to Brahman 
theology, Brahma created three different men : 
one, the Brahman, emanated from his head, 
and was endowed with all knowledge of science 
and art; he has all wisdom and is king and 
head of all the earth. The second, the Kohatriya, 
came from Brahma’s arms, and it was his right 
and duty, under the control of the Brahman, to 
make war and peace, to make laws and execute 
them, and to maintain social order and the di- 
vision of the castes. The Vaisyas sprang from 
Brahma’s feet, and were the tillers of the soil, 
the artisans, upon whom devolved the supply- 
ing of all the physical needs of humanity. 

The development of the modern “‘ estates of 
the realm’’ was brought about originally by 
the same natural selection of the fittest leaders 
of thought and the strongest protectors. In 
France, before the Revolution of 1789, the 
three estates were king, nobles, and clergy ; 
while the three estates in England were king, 
lords, and commons. ‘The substitution of com- 
mons for clergy in England was the direct re- 
sult of the Reformation, and of the more inde- 
pendent thought of the English people. The 
conditions which M. Taine speaks of as being 
the reason of the power of the clergy undoubt- 
edly still held good to some extent in England 
till Henry VIII. confiscated all their property. 
The English clergy, like their brethren in other 
new civilizations, were not only the most learned 
men, but also by their tact became powerful 
in the affairs of the nation. When, however, 
the Reformation swept away their monopoly of 
power over men’s consciences, and when they 
lost their enormous estates, a new element be- 
gan to arise. From early times the system of 
guilds had developed a certain amount of local 
self-government among the commoners, who 
had thereby gained confidence in their own 
judgment ; and now a wish to act for them- 
selves in matters concerning the whole nation 
grew up, which finally led to the execution of 
Charles I. and founding the Commonwealth. 
From that time the clergy ceased to have an 
independent standing of their own ; and tho to- 
day the bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords by right of their office, they are practi- 
cally no more than a section of the privileged 
class. Their place as rulers was taken by the 
wealthy commoners. 

In France the ‘‘ three estates’’ continued to 
hold sway long after their beneficial effects had 
ceased ; until, indeed, the load of oppression 
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had become more than ‘could be borne. As fying the duties of public officials, such as Mayor, 


there was not even a nominal representation of 
the people, the evils continued until the volcanic 
wrath of the people swept away all three es- 
tates, and put the management entirely into the 
hands of the bourgeois commoners. They, 
however, were not yet equal to the task, and the 
warrior had again to be looked up to. The 
bourgeois were called the fourth estate ; but the 
gteat mass of the people—the working people— 
are not of any estate as yet, tho the lesson of 
history goes to show that in due season there 
will be no distinctions of estates or classes. 
Modern socialism is sometimes considered the 
rising of the fourth estate, which shall abolish 
all estate and introduce equality. (See Democ- 
RACY ; SOCIALISM.) 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL REFORM. See 
Mora EveMent In SocraL REFORM, 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, THE, or- 
ganized in London in 1846, through the efforts 
of the Rev. William Patton, D.D., and to-day 
with branches in all portions of the world, has 
in its meetings, conventions, etc., given increas- 
ing attention to social reforms. Many of the 
most important recent utterances on the rela- 
tion of Christianity to social reform (g.v.) have 
been made at its meetings. The Evangelical 
Alliance in the United States is now organizing 
local branches ‘‘ to bring conscience to bear on 
the life of the nation; to close the chasm be- 
tween the churches and working men ; to gain 
the strength which comes from organization.”’ 
It suggests committees on the following lines 
of work : 


t. Comity.—Through this committee the various 
church extension societies of the city should be 
brought into touch, so as to prevent overlapping in 
some neighborhoods and neglect in others. 

2. Soctal Conditions.—This committee should inves- 
tigate the religious and social conditions of the com- 
munity and of the surrounding country. They may 
appropriately form neighborhood or Church Reading 
Circles, Home-culture Clubs, and Maternal Associa- 
tions. By enlisting the cooperation of a large number 
of judicious women, and assigning to each a small 
district, the churches can come into friendly and help- 
ful personal relations with all of the needy homes of 
the community, and bring to them blessings, sanitary, 
economic, domestic, and spiritual. t 

3. Evangelization.—_Through this committee the Al- 
liance should care for the religious needs of prisons, 
workhouses, and neglected neighborhoods. 

4. Relief.—To this committee will be referred cases 
of sickness and want not otherwise provided for. 

5. Temperance.—This committee may profitably un- 
dertake, through subcommittees, work along various 
lines—e.g., public meetings, the organization of church 
temperance societies, the systematic distribution of 
wisely selected temperance literature, the study of 
the local problem, with a view to finding the best so- 
lution, etc. ‘ 

6. Sunday Observance.—Much can be done to improve 
Sabbath observance by showng the people the basis 
on which our Sabbath laws rest, which is very com- 
monly unknown, especially by foreigners. Members 
of Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, and the like 
might render great service by systematically distribut- 
ing Sunday and temperance literature. ’ 

7. Law and Order.—Under this general head special 
attention will be paid to salons, disorderly houses, 
gambling, and Sab ath desecration. The town should 
be districted and each member of the committee as- 
signed a district, in which he will keep vigilant watch 
of all law-breakers. ; ; 

8. Legal Advice.—Good legal advisers will be neces- 


ry. Tes 
eo. Publication.—An important service is rendered 
by preparing a digest of the liquor, tobacco, gaming, 
and Sunday laws of the State ; also of the laws speci- 


Prosecuting Attorney, the Board of Excise, Excise In- 
spector, the Police, etc. Knowledge of the fact that 
the public is well acquainted with the law will often 
bring officials up to duty, and also prevent the viola- 
tion of law. Furthermore, knowledge of the law serves 
to strengthen public opinion in regard to its enforce- 
ment. This digest should be widely scattered, 

Further service is rendered by first carefully verify- 
ing facts concerning the characters and records of un- 
worthy candidates and of unfaithful officials, and then 
giving them publicity in a non-partisan way. An 
association of citizens in Boston so exposed an un- 
worthy candidate forthe mayoralty as to force him to 
leave the city. 

10. Municipal Reform.—instead of ‘going into poli- 
ties,’’ the Alliance will aim through this committee to 
separate municipal elections from State and National 
politics. It will insist on the official fitness of candi- 
dates, oppose incompetent and corrupt men, and sus- 
tain the constituted authorities in a faithful adminis- 
tration of the public service. 

tt. Civic Improvements.—Most cities in the United 
States are in need of public baths and lavatories. 
Many young and growing cities neglect 
to make adequate provision for parks 
until it is too late. 

To this committee many suggestions 
for the public good will come, also com- 

laints of abuses and nuisances. These 

atter, after first being investigated, 
should be referred to the proper authorities, Care 
satay be taken not to antagonize officials unneces- 
sarily. 

12. Labor.—Through this committee the Alliance 
will seek to aid labor reforms, to encourage the arbi- 
tration of labor difficulties, to establish labor bureaus, 
form working girls’ clubs, encourage cooperative 
housekeeping for self-supporting girls, oppose the 
Sweating evil and child-labor, and demonstrate to 
working men the desire of the churches to serve them 
in every legitimate way. 

13. Education and Recreation.—This committee will 
seek to create an intelligent interest in the public 
schools, to take the schools out of politics, to see that 
buildings are sanitary and that they provide adequate 
accommodations, that school laws, like that requiring 
instruction as to the effects of alcohol and narcotics on 
the human body, are enforced, and that the schools 
enjoy the best facilities for attaining the highest effi- 
ciency. This committee might appropriately consider 
the introduction of university extension, the kinder- 
garten, manual training, cooking, and sewing classes, 
the English continuation and recreation schools, play- 
grounds, summer excursions for poor children and 
sickly mothers, outing clubs, fresh air funds, holiday 
houses, and the like. 

14. Legislation.—This committee, by means of peti- 
tions and protests, will bring to bear the Christian 
conscience of the community on the legislature of the 
State with a view to encouraging good and defeat- 
ing bad legislation touching social, moral and religious 
interests. Before the legislature convenes, this com- 
mittee should district the community and assign to 
each district a competent person, who, on short notice, 
will circulate such petitions or protests as the Alliance 
may decide to send to the legislature. 


Further information can be had from the gen- 
eral secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, 
United Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, New York, 


City Re- 
forms. 


EVANS, FREDERICK WILLIAM, was 
born in Bromyard, England, in 1808. Spend- 
ing his boyhood on a farm, he came to America 
with his father and brother, George Henry 
Evans (g.v), in 1820. Apprenticed to a hatter, 
he managed to educate himself, and later trav- 
eled as far as New Orleans, also paying a visit 
to England, In 1830 he joined the Shakers at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y., and in 1838 became 
assistant elder in the ‘‘ North Family,’’ and in 
1858 elder of three families. From 1873-75 he 
edited a little paper, Zhe Shaker and Shaker- 
ess. He has written Compendium of Princt- 
ples, Rules, Doctrines, and Government of 
Shakers, with biographies of Ann Lee and 


on the Sabbath. Later G. H. Evans became a 
friend of Horace Greeley, and followed the poli- 
tical movements of the time with interest. He 
died in Granville, N. J., in 1855. 


EVENING SCHOOLS.—The first evening 
school for boys and girls who had to work all 
day was founded in Bristol, England, in 1806, 
by the Benevolent. Evening Schools Society. 
In 1811 the Rey. T. Charles established an even- 
ing school for adults at Bala, Merionethshire, 
In the course of a few years 30 towns possessed 
such schools. Bishop Hinds first pudlzcly sug- 
gested the state establishment of evening schools 
in a letter to Mr. Senior, printed in 1839. In 
1875 there were 73 such schools. At present 
Kings College, the University of London, the col- 
leges at Nottingham, Cardiff, Newcastle, Bris- 
tol report evening classes, with students vary- 
ing from 700 to 2000 or more, while in London 
various technical and popular institutes do their 
main work in evening classes. ‘These of course 
are mainly for working men and women, 
Some of the trade-unions have taken a lead- 
ing part in establishing ‘‘recreative evening 
schools’’ in England, 

In France, Italy, and Germany evening 
schools exist for children employed in factories, 
In Germany, Sunday-schools long alone met 
this need ; but the evening schools are replac- 
ing these for adults, 

In the United States the last census says : 


_“The available reports for public night schools jus- 
tify the following statement, as approximately indi- 
cating the enrolment in the States named: 


Enrol- 

ment, 

mheWnited' Statesy vec sucheeeunen Raearaeeremne 163,509 
North Atlantic division,........... eC se eean eae 127,399 
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others (1859); Autobiography of a Shaker mene 
(1869) ; DES oF AT BEE. ey MAING... 24s seve oe overs eile ¢acaleteelnd aie ate ¥dlntelaleloseieisy 1,000 
Shaker Communism (1871), Religious Com- New Hampshire..+sserceceserees Sy ie 11200 
munism, a lecture delivered in St. George’S  - Vermont... ......2csseceeeeecesnssececceveneens 200 
Hall, London (1872); Zhe Second Appearing Mastnch sot. venir veneer ae se 
of Christ (1873). Connectiout ‘CO ois a es 283 
GW Worke.cs<ieiea view eine a ie tebe s sistant Solel sian f 
y SOY sactere vias Rinse hata iage aoe marae 6,67 
EVANS, GEORGE HENRY (brother of pemnayiveis. cto. ee, eee seca 
above), was born in Bromyard, England, in ge 

2S 2 came with his Gate and brother to ‘South Atlantic division......:sse.eeeseeeeee eee 3,510 
America in 1820. He edited and published the Slsceia hae ee a 
first labor papers in America: The Man, at District of Columbia 0.00000. 2,510 
Ithaca, N. Y., about 1822 ; The Working Man's Virginias.c. 5: oss sda secon yoo re meme 550 
Advocate, New York, a part of the time South Carolina. .icvenecicceeae ceo temeeemeees 200 
1825-30; The Daily Sentinel in 1837 in New worth Central division........ c-.ssses-eoesse+ 26,800 
York, and Young America in New York and j 
Rahway, N. J., 1853. The demands advocated oe ada pablewie webetoe sea rseute tae eee epee ene a 
by Evans and printed at the head of Young wichigan 100000010, “reo 
America were: 1. The right of man to the soil. Wisconsin 3,000 
“Vote yourself a farm.’’ 2. Down with mo- Minnesota 51500 
nopolies, especially the United States Bank. 3. LOMA as ss ae 
Freedom of publiclands. 4. Homesteads made Nebraska. Seo 
inalienable. 5. Abolition of all laws for the col- ane 

lection of debts. 6. A general bankrupt law. South Central division 5% 2.s...<. ts encwswsewen 1,400 

7. Alien of the laborer upon his own work for — Kentucky ...........0ceceeeeseeeeceeeeneeeeuees 1,400 
his wages. 8. Abolition of imprisonment for a 

debt. 9. Equal rights for women with men in Western division................seeeeeee sees cpl 4400 
all respects. Io. Abolition of chattel slavery COlOradOs swt ennnc nemtineeunen «then nGeaeesdipeeee 200 
and of wages slavery. 11. Land limitation to Oregon... 200 
Ido acres. 12. Mailsinthe United States torun California .. 4,000 


Says the census : 


“Many cities maintain schools from 7 to 9 o’clock 
P.M. for from 30 to 90 or more sessions between No- 
vember and May, presumably for those deprived of 
the benefit of ordinary schools by age or occupation. 

““The tone of reports on these evening or night 
schools is more of faith in their future possibilities 
than of confidence in their present usefulness. Meagre 
numbers, irregular attendance, difficulty of discipline, 
exhaustion of both pupils and teachers by the employ- 
ments of the day, damage to day schools by a loss of 
power in those who teach in night schools as well as 
day schools, are general comments relieved by some 
statements of excellent results. 

“A somewhat common experience is a zealous fall 
opening, a good degree of interest to the Christmas 
holidays, then a break in the attendance and interest, 
followed by a more or less protracted struggle against 
decline till it is decided that the schools had better 
be closed.” 


Reference: See EDUCATION. 


EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
—That biological principles and the teachings 
of the evolutionary philosophy have an impor- 
tant bearing on social reform is to-day all but 
universally admitted ; yet, strange to say, even 
the best writers and authorities are utterly dis- 
agreed as to the reform position to which these 
principles lead. Mr. Herbert Spencer and some 
other writers use the theory of evolution as an 
argument against state interference with private 
property and the necessity of industrial compe- 
tition to human progress. Mr, Benjamin Kidd 
is equally clear that evolution teaches the neces- 
sity of a great expansion of state interference, 
tho it must be an interference which shall pre- 
serve and not destroy competition. Professor 


Huxley uses biology to ridicule Spencer’s posi- 
tion, while Professor Ritchie and most social- 
ists make biology prove the necessity and prac- 
ticability of an organic social life, where indus- 
Finally Pro. 


trial competition shall disappear, 


4 
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fessor S. N. Patton, in his Theory of Social 
Forces, a work published in January, 1896, says 
(p. 5): “‘ Even the theory of evolution has had 
as yet but little influence on the social concepts 
and ideals of the race ;’’ and he argues that 
economics are psychological quite as truly as 
biological. To understand this confusion it is 
necessary to ask what evolution is, 


“Evolution,” says Professor Huxley (Avolution tn 
Biology), “is at present employed in biology as a gen- 
‘eral name for the history of the steps by which any 
living being has acquired the morphological and the 
physiological characters which distinguish it.” He 
Says again (dmertcan Addresses, p. 10): ‘The hypo- 

thesis of evolution supposes thatin all 
this vast progression there is no breach 

Definitions of copeneity. a oe that the whole 

. might be compared to that wonderful 
of Evolution. process of development which may be 
seen going on every day under our eyes, 
in virtue of which there arises out of 
the semifiuid, comparatively homogeneous substance, 
which we call an egg, the complicated organization of 
one of the higher animals.” 


But we can be more definite than this. Says 
Spencer (first Principles, $145) : 

““Evolution is an integration of matter and concom- 
itant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transfornta- 
tion.” But the word is often used ina still narrower 
sense than this, a sense which identifies it with some 
form of what is often also called Darwinism, and 
which makes it the theory of “the derivation or de- 
scent, with modification, of all existing species, 

enera, orders, classes, etc., of animals and plants 

rom a few simple forms of life, if not from one”’ (Cex- 
fury Dictionary). 


Thus far all authorities are practically agreed. 
But when we come to ask how this evolution 
has taken place we find more disagreement. 
We do not here refer to the fundamental ques- 
tions of how evolution started ; whether it is 
teleological; what it teaches concerning the 
existing of a divine power in or above nature. 
With these questions we are not here concerned. 
But the authorities differ even as to the ways in 
which evolution works wholly apart from the 
question of its origination or any divine element 
init. There may be more agreement than first 
appears, but it is necessary to refer to the differ- 
ent views of evolution in order to understand 
their bearing on social reform. 


The evolutionary hypothesis did not originate with 
Charles Darwin. The general thought of evolution is 
as old indeed as the Indian mystics and the Greek 

hysicists. It finds a comparatively clear expression 
in Leibnitz’s principle of continuity, and plays no 
small part in all German philosophy. Even in its 
Darwinian form it appears quite re cee cid in the writ- 
ings of Lamarck (Paris, 1809-22), of Dr. W. C. Wells, of 
Charleston, S. C. (1813), and of Sir Charles Lyell (1850). 
Lamarck taught, among other things, that the produc- 
tion of a new organ in an animal body results from 
the supervention of a new want (Jesozz) continuing to 
make itself felt, and a new movement which this want 
gives birth to and encourages. ae , 

It is this law which has been principally associated 
with Lamarck’s name, and is often referred to as his 
; hypothesis of the evolution of organs 

; in animals by appetence or longing, al- 
Various thohe did not teach that the animal’s 
¥ f th desires affect its conformation directly, 

Ornis 0 © but that altered wants lead to altered 

Theory. habits, which result in the formation of 
‘ new organs, as well as in modification, 
growth, or dwindling of those previ- 
ously existing. , 

vee ‘Alfred Wallace, as early as 1855 (Ann. and Mag. 
Wat. Hist., 1855), formally announced his belief in the 
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theory of descent of species, and intimated that the 
manifest adaptation of certain varieties to their sur- 
rounding secured them the best chances of perpetua- 
tion. Later records show that Mr. Wallace did not 
stop at this stage of development. 

But it was Charles Darwin who, in his great book 
The Ortgin of Spectres, first placed the idea of evolu- 
tion clearly before the world and gained the gradual 
assent of almost the whole thinking world to his ar- 
gument in general, if not in detail. Darwin’s theo- 
ry has asits special points the inherent susceptibility 
and tendency to variation according to conditions of en- 
environment ; the preservation and perfection of organs 
best suited to the individual in its struggle for exist- 
ence ; the perpetuation of the more favorably organ- 
ized beings, and the destruction of those less fitted to 
service; the operation of natural selection, in which 
sexual selection is an important factor ; and the gen- 
eral proposition that at any given time any given or- 
ganism represents the result of the foregoing factors, 
acting in opposition to the hereditary tendency to ad- 
here to the type or ‘breed true.’ Since Darwin’s day 
two main schools have arisen. One school, sometimes 
called the Lamarckian, holds to the distinguishing prin- 
ciple of Lamarck, that acquired variations can be trans- 
mitted, and that since these variations are and must 
be adapted to external agencies and surroundings, 
and hence of greater value to the individual and the 
race, such variations are most important in the differ- 
entiation of new forms of life. The other school, follow- 
ing Weismann in Germany, has in the name of pure 
Darwinism or neo-Darwinism claimed that there is 
no satisfactory evidence that those variations which 
are the result of mechanical causes (acquired varia- 
tions) can be inherited, that every instance in which 
the effects of use and disuse, of mutilations and pre- 
natal influences and the like are supposed to be shown 
are capable of another explanation. 


Most embryologists to-day probably incline to 
the school of Weismann ; but the other side is 
ably supported, nor must it be forgotten that 
both sides admit that some variations at least 
can be transmitted. 

Nor must the agreement of the two schools 
and the general acceptance by all biologists of 
the principle of evolution by the struggle for life 
and the survival of the fittest be forgotten, 
Says Mr. Benjamin Kidd (Soczal Evolution, 


Pp. 34): 


“Progress everywhere from the beginning of life 
has been effected in the same way, and it is possible in 
no other way. It is the result of selection and rejec- 
tion. In the human species, as in every other species 
which has ever existed, no two individuals of a gen- 
eration are alike in all respects. There is infinite 
variation within certain limits.. Some are slightly 
above the averagein a particular direction as others 
are below it, and it is only when conditions prevail 
which are favorable to a preponderating reproduction 
of the former that advance in any direction becomes 
possible. To formulate this as the immutable law of 
progress since the beginning of life has been one of the 
principal results of the biological science of the cen- 
tury, and recent work, including the remarkable con- 
tributions of Professor Weismann in Germany, has 
all tended to establish it on foundations which’are not 
now likely to be shaken.” 


With such a succinct statement as to the views 
of various schools of biologists as to evolution, 
we are now able to better understand the bear- 
ings of their views on social reform. ‘That such 
a view must have deep bearing on social reform 
is obvious, That man’s development is sub- 
ject, in part at least, to the same laws which 
govern the development of plants and brute 
animal life no thinking man to-day denies, tho, 
as we Shall see, good authority questions whether 
these are the only laws which control human 
progress. We pass, therefore, to consider the 
different applications of evolutionary thought to 
social reform. 

The leadership in the application of the doc- 
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trine of evolution to social science belongs un- 
doubtedly to Herbert Spencer (g.v.), tho by no 
means all scientists follow his con- 


clusions. Comte had already pre- 

Herbert pared the way by treating of human 
Spencer, history as a natural process of con- 
tinuous development, and much 

German philosophy tends the same 

way. But Herbert Spencer's /irst Principles 


(1862) first developed this thought into a con- 
nected system (Syuthetic Philosophy), while his 
other works apply the thought to psychologic 
religion, ethics, sociology, education, etc. Bage- 
hot’s Physzcs and Politics applies the thought 
to politics. John Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy 
applies it still more to man’s origin and develop- 
ment. 

Herbert Spencer makes biology teach the folly 
of state intervention and the necessity of indus- 
trial competition. He argues that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to human progress that each 
individual should stand on his own legs, and 
that the ‘‘ fittest’? should survive. The strug- 
gle, he says, should go on ‘‘ without violence’ 
(The Sins of Legislators in The Man versus 
The State), but government should not interfere. 
He believes this process to be really benevolent, 
and says, ‘‘the poverty of the incapable, the 
distresses that come upon the imprudent, the 
starvation of the idle, and those shoulderings 
aside of the weak by the strong, which leave so 
many in shallows and in miseries, are decrees of 
a large, far-seeing benevolence’’ (quoted by Mr. 
William M. Salter in Anarchy or Government 
from Soczal Statzcs, and said by Mr. Salter to 
be reaffirmed with approval aye as regards its 
teleological implication] in Zhe Szus of Legis- 
lators, The Man versus The State). 

Mr. Spencer also believes this competition to 
be just. Each one should gain ‘‘ neither more 
nor less of benefit than his activities normally 
bring’’ (Soczology, vol. ti., § 575). ‘‘ The su- 
perior,’’ he says, should ‘‘ have the good of his 
superiority, and the evil of his inferiority,” 
and he would puta ‘‘ veto on all public action 
which abstracts from some men part of the ad- 
vantages they have earned, and awards to other 
men advantages they have not earned”’ (zézd., 
vol. ii., § 567). 

Mr. Spencer gives particular instances of 
what he means—he condemns public libraries, 
public museums, and public schools, since these 
mean the taxation of the more well-to-do for the 
benefit of the less well-to-do, and every one, he 
maintains, should have all the benefits of his 
exertions to himself, and none should have more 
benefits than his own exertions entitle him to 
(The Stns of Legislators and the Great Polit?- 
cal Superstition,in The Man versus The State, 
Cf. Soczology, vol. ii., § 569). 

This gives Mr. Spencer’s general position, 
which he has developed at length in his Socza/ 
Statics, Man versus The State, etc. (For a 
fuller statement of his view, see SPENCER.) 

On questions of the method in evolution, Mr. 
Spencer follows the Lamarckian view. Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, however (in his Soczal Evolu- 
tzon) takes Weismann’s theory. Of the bearing 
of this difference on social reform, Mr. Kidd 
Says (p. 191): - 
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“If the old view is correct and the effects of use and 
education are transmitted by inheritance, then the Uto- 
pian dreams of philosophy in the Na are undoubtedly 
possible of realization. If we tend to inherit in ourown 
persons the result of the education and mental and 
moral culture of past generations, then we may ven- 
ture to anticipate a future society which will not de- 
teriorate, but which may continue to make progress, 
even tho the struggle for existence be suspended, the 
population regulated exactly to the means of subsist- 
ence, and the antagonism between the individual and 
the social organism extinguished, even as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has anticipated” (Data of Ethics, chap. 
xiv.). But if, as the writer believes, the views of the 
Weismann party are in the main correct; if there can 
be no progress except by the accumula- 
tion oF congenital variations above the 
average to the exclusion of others be- 
low; if without the constant stress of 
selection which this involves, the ten- 
dency of every higher form of life is 
actually retrograde; then is the whole 
human race caught in the toils of that struggle and 
rivalry of life which has been in progress from the be- 
ginning. Then must the rivalry of existence continue, 
humanized as to conditions, it may be, but immutable 
and inevitable to the end. 


Mr. Kidd argues that this is the law of all 
progress. He says (pp. 35-37) : 


“ Looking back through the history of life anterior to 
man, we find it to be a record of ceaseless progress, on 
the one hand, and ceaseless stress and competition, on 
the other. This orderly and beautiful world which 
we see around us is now and always has been the 
scene of incessant rivalry between all the formsof life 
inhabiting it—rivalry, too, not chiefly conducted be- 
tween different species, but between members of the 
same species. The plantsin the greensward beneath 
our feet are engaged in silent rivalry with each other, 
a rivalry which if allowed to proceed without outside 
interference would know no pause until the weaker 
were exterminated. ... The trees ofthe forest which 
clothe and beautify the landscape are in a state of 
nature engaged in the same rivalry with each other. 
Left to themselves, they fight out, as unmistakable 
records have shown, a stubborn struggle extending 
over centuries, in which at last only those forms most 
sudtainio to the conditions of the locality retain their 
places. 

_‘* But so far we view the rivalry under simple condi- 
tions ; it is among the forms of animal life as we begin 
to watch the gradual progress upward to higher types 
that it becomes many-sided and complex. It is at this 
point that we encounter a feature of the struggle 
which recent developments of biological science tend 
to bring into ever-increasing prominence. The first 
necessity for every successful form engaged in this 
struggle is the capacity for reproduction beyond the 
limits which the conditions of life for the time being 
comfortably provide for. ... Recent 
biological researches, and more par- 
ticularly the investigations and conclu- 
sions of Professor Weismann, have 
tended to greatly develop Darwin’s 
original hypothesis as to the conditions 
under which progress has been made in 
the various forms of life. It is now coming to be rec- 
pa pent as a necessarily inherent part of the doctrine 
of evolution, that if the continual selection which is 
always going on among the higher forms of life were 
to be suspended, these forms would not only possess 
no tendency to make 3 as sche forward, but must 
actually go backward. hat is to say, if all the individ- 
uals of every generation in any species were al- 
lowed to actually propagate their kind, the average 
of each generation would continually tend to fall be- 
low the average of each generation which preceded it 


anda process of slow but steady degeneration would 
ensue, 


Benjamin 
Kidd. 


Natural 
Selection. 


Mr. Kidd applies this principle to man, and 
Says (pp. 31-34): 


“These laws, the observer soon convinces himself, 
have not been suspended in human society. On the con- 
trary, he sees that they must have their most impor- 
tant seat of action there. ‘To recognize this truth, one 
has only to remember that the discovery which in our 
time has raised biology from a mere record of isolated 
facts to a majestic story of orderly progress was not 
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suggested by the study of life among the lower ani- 
mals. The law, by the enunciation of which Darwin 
most advanced the science of the nineteenth century, 

took shape in the mind of the great 
biologist, after observation of human 
society—that society in particular which 
we see around us at the present day. 
Speaking of the workings of his mind 
before the Orig7n Sona was begun, 
Darwin says: ‘In October, 1838—that is 
x5 months after I had begun my systematic inquiry, I 
happened to read for amusement Malthus on popula- 
tion ; and being well prepared to appreciate the strug- 
gle for existence which every where goes on, from lon g- 
continued observation of the habits of animals and 
plants, it at once struck me that under these circum- 
stances favorable variations would tend to be pre- 
served and unfavorable ones to be destroyed. The re- 
sult of this would be the foundation of a new species. 
Here, then, I had at last gotatheory by which to work’ 
(The Life and Letters of Darwin, ¥ his son, autobio- 
graphical chapter, vol.i.). ... Looking around at the 
lowest existing types of humanity, and comparing them 
with the highest, one feels immediately constrained to 
ask, Do we ever fully realize how this advance of 
which we are so proud, and whichisrepresented by the 
intellectual social distance between these two ex- 
tremes, has been brought about? We talk vaguely 
aboutit, and take for granted many things in connec- 
tion with it; but the number of those who have 
grasped certain elementary biological laws of which 
it is the result, and which have controlled and directed 
it as rigidly as the law of gravity controls and di- 
eke a body falling to the earth, is surprisingly 
smal... 

“* At the outset we find man to bein one respect ex- 
actly like all the creatures which have come before 
him. He reproduces his kind from generation to gen- 
eration. In doing so, he is subject to a law which 
must never be lost sight of. Left to himself, this high- 
born creature, whose progress we seem to take for 
granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to make 
any onward progress whatever. It may appear 
strange, but it is strictly true, that if each of us were 
allowed by the conditions of life to follow his own in- 
clinations, the average of one generation would have 
no tendency whatever to rise beyond the average of the 
preceding one, but distinctly the reverse. This is not 
a peculiarity of man; it has been a law of life from the 
beginning, and it continues to bea universallaw, which 
we have no power to alter.” 


As a result of this view, Mr. Kidd believes 
that to insure progress society must insure the 
perpetuation of competition. This, he says, is 
against the immediate interests of the indus- 
trially weaker classes, and therefore they are 
advocating socialism, the essence of which Mr. 
Kidd finds to consist in the elimination of com- 
petition. But Mr. Kidd says this cannot prevail, 
because it would mean biological deterioration 
and death, Through all our Western civiliza- 
tion Mr. Kidd finds a process going on born of 
the superrational sanctions of Christianity, tend- 
ing to altruism, lifting up the lower classes, by 
an ever-widening democracy not toward social- 
ism, but toward a condition where all classes 
can compete on planes of more perfect equality. 
He says (pp. 154-65) : 

“The Reformation liberated, as it were, into the 
practical life of the peoples affected by it that immense 
body of altruistic feeling which had been from the be- 
ginning the distinctive social product of the Christian 
Teligion ” (p. 154). The clue to modern history, he says, 
lies “in the fact that it hasconsisted essentially in the 
gradual breaking down of that military organization of 
society which atl previously prevailed and in the eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement of the great body of the 
people hitherto universally excluded under that consti- 
tution of society from all participation on equal terms 
in the rivalry of existence... . And it tends to culmi- 
nate in a condition of society in which there shall be 
no privileged classes, and in which all the excluded 
people shall be last brought into the rivalry of life 
on a footing of equality, of opportunity, the Seas 
cance of the whole process consisting in its tendency 
to raisethe rivalry of existence to the highest degree 
of efficiency as a cause of progress, to which it has ever 
attained in the history of life.” 


Applied to 
Man, 
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Mr. Kidd thus formulates his conclusions as 
to social reform (pp. 237, 238) : 


“In the era upon which we are entering, the long, 
uphill effort to secure equality of opportunity, as well 
as equality of political rights, will of necessity involve 
not the restriction of the interference of the State, but 
the progressive extension of its sphere of action to al- 
most every department of our social life. The move- 
ment in the direction of the regulation, control, and re- 
striction of the rights of wealth and capital must be 
expected to continue, even to the extent of the State 
itself assuming these rights in cases where it is clearly 
proved that their retention in private hands must un- 
duly interfere with the rights and op- 

ortunities of the body of the people. 


ut the continuity of principle may be Not 
expected to remain evident under the Sociali 
new appearances. Even in such cases, Ociattem. 
the State will, inreality, assume such 
functions 7% order to preserve or secure 
free competition rather than to suspend it. Hence, the 


general tendency must be expected to be toward 
State interference and State control, ona greatly ex- 
tended scale, rather than toward State management. 
It may, perhaps, be inferred from this that the de- 
en ofsociety in the direction indicated will it- 
self be a movement toward socialism. This is not so. 
The gulf between the state of society—toward which 
it is the tendency of the process of evolution now in 
cette to carry us—and socialism is wide and deep. 

he avowed aim of socialism is to suspend that per- 
sonal rivalry and competition of life, which not only 
is now, but has been from the beginning of life, the 
fundamental impetus behind all progress. The in- 
herent tendency of the process of social development 
now taking place among us is (as it has been from 
the beginning of our civilization) to raise this rivalry 
to the very highest degree of efficiency as a condition 
of progress, by bringing all the people into it on a 
footing of equality, and by allowing the freest possible 
play of forces within the community, and the widest 
possible opportunities for the development of every in- 
dividual’s faculties and personality. This is the mean- 
ing of that evolutional process whichjhas been slowly 
proceeding through the history of the Western peoples.” 


Contrary both to Mr. Spencer and to Mr. Kidd 
are the views of Professor Huxley. Of Mr. 
Spencer’s view, Professor Huxley says (4 dmzn- 
zwstrative Nthilism, an address delivered to the 
Midland Institute, October 9, 1871): 


“ One of the profoundest of living English philoso- 
phers, who is at the same time the most thoroughgo- 
ing and consistent of the champions of astynomoc- 
racy, has devoted a very able and ingenious essay to 
the drawing out of a comparison between the process 
by which men have advanced from the savage state to 
the highest civilization, and that by which an animal 
passes from the condition of an almost shapeless and 
structureless germ to that in which it exhibits a high- 
ly pemecaton structure and a corresponding diversi- 
ty of powers..... All this appears to be very just. 
But if the resemblance between the body physiologi- 
cal and the body politic is any indication not only of 
what the latter is, and how it has become what it is, 
but of what it ought to be, and what it is tending to 
become, I cannot but think that the real force of the 
analogy is totally opposed to the negative view of 
State function. ’ eal 

“Suppose that, in accordance with this view, each 
muscle were to maintain thatthe nervous system had no 
right to interfere with its contraction, except to pre- 
vent it from hindering the contraction of another mus- 
cle; or each gland, that it had a right to secrete, so 
long as its secretion interfered with no other ; suppose 
every separate cell left free to follow its own ‘inter- 
ests,’ and /aissez faire lord of all, what would be- 
come of the body physiological? 

“The fact is, that the sovereign power of the body 
thinks for the physiological organism, acts for it, and 
rules the individual components with a rod of iron.... 
Hence, if the analogy of the body 
politic with the body physiological 
counts for anything, it seems tome to Huxley Op- 
be in favor of a much larger amount of posed to Spen- 
governmental interference than exists at 's Vi 
present, or than I, for one, at all desire cers V1lew, 
tosee. But, tempting asthe i Spb sed 
is, I am not disposed to build up any 
argument in favor of my own case upon this analogy 
curious, interesting, and in many respects close as it 
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is, for it takes no cognizance of certain profound and 
essential differences between the physiological and the 
political bodies.”’ 


Professor Huxley then goes on to state his 
own views, and says: 


“When men living in society have once become 
aware that their welfare depends upon two opposing 
tendencies of equal importance—the one restraining, 
the other encouraging, individual freedom—the ques- 
tion, ‘ What are the functions of government ?’ is trans- 
lated into another—namely, What ought we men, in 
our corporate capacity, to do, not only in the way of 
restraining that free individuality which is inconsis- 
tent with the existence of society, but in encouraging 
that free individuality which is essential to the evolu- 
tion of the social organization? The formula which 
truly defines the function of government must contain 
the solution of both the problems involved, and not 
merely of one of them. 

“Locke has furnished us with such a formula, in the 
noblest, and at the same time briefest, statement of 
the purpose of government known to me: 


’ 
‘THE END OF GOVERNMENT IS THE GOOD OF MANKIND 
(Of Civzl Government, § 229). 


“But the good of mankind isnot asomething which is 

absolute and fixed for all men, whatever their capaci- 
ties or state of civilization. Doubtless it is possible to 
imagine a true ‘Civitas Dei,’ in which every man’s 
moral faculty shall be such as leads him to control all 
those desires which run counter to the good of man- 
kind, and to cherish only those which conduce to the 
welfare of society ; and in which every man’s native 
‘intellect shall be sufficiently strong, and his culture 
sufficiently extensive, to enable him to know what he 
ought to do and to seek after. And in that blessed 
state police will be as much a superfluity as every 
other kind of government. 

“But the eye of man has not beheld that state, and 
is not likely to behold it for some time tocome. What 
we do see, in fact, is that states are made up of a con- 
siderable number of the ignorant and foolish, a small 
proportion of genuine knaves, and a sprinkling of 
capable and honest men, by whose efforts the former 
are kept in a reasonable state of guidance, and the 
latter of repression. And such being the case, I do 
not see how any limit whatever can be laid down as to 
the extent to which, under some circumstances, the 
action of government may be rightfully carried. .... 
The question when to draw the line between those 
things with which the state ought, and those with 
which it ought not, tointerfere, then, is one which must 
be left to be decided separately for each individual 
case. The difficulty which meets the statesman is the 
same as that which meets us all in individual life, in 
which our abstract rights are generally clear enough, 
tho it is frequently extremely hard to say at what 
point it is wise to cease our attempts to enforce them.” 


Professor Huxley wrote before Mr. Kidd's 
Soctal Evolution appeared; but among his 
latest utterances he showed that there was a 
deep division to be drawn between the biologi- 
cal laws which govern the development of the 
lower forms of creation and those which govern 
man, He says(The Struggle for Existence 
in the WVineteenth Century, February, 1888, 
pp. 165, 166) : 


“Society, like art, is a part of nature. But it is con- 
venient to distinguish those parts of nature in which 
man plays the part of immediate cause as something 
apart; and, therefore, society, like art, is usefully to 
be considered as distinct from nature. It is the more 
desirable, and even necessary, to make this distinc- 
tion, since society differs from nature in having a 
definite moral object ; whence it comes about that the 
course shaped by the ethical man—the member of soci- 
ety or citizen—necessarily runs counter to that which 
the non-ethical man—the primitive savage, or man as 
a mere member of the animal kingdom—tends to 
adopt. The latter fe out the struggle for existence 
to the bitter end, like any other animal; the former 
devotes his best energies to the object of setting limits 
to the struggle. 

“The Signed of civilization—that is, of society, is 
the record of the attempts which the human race has 
made to escape from this position (.e., the struggle for 
existence in which those who were best fitted to cope 
with their circumstances, but not the best in any other 
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sense, survived). The first men who substituted the 
state of mutual peace for that of mutual war, what- 
ever the motive which impelled them to take that 
step, created society. But in establishing peace, they 
obviously put a limit upon the struggle for existence. 
Between the members of that society, at any rate, it 
was not to be pursued @ owtrance. And of all the suc- 
cessive shapes which society has taken, that most 
nearly approaches perfection in which war of indi- 
vidual against individual is most strictly limited. 


Professor D. G. Ritchie, in his Darwznzsm 
and Polttics, carries the argument still further, 
and shows, in the first place, that ‘‘ the survival 
of the fittest’? does not necessarily mean the 
survival of the best. He says: 


“The phrase ‘survival of the fittest’ is very apt to 
mislead, for it suggests the fittest or best in every 
sense or in the highest sense, whereas it only means, 
as Professor Huxley has pointed out, ‘those best fit- 
ted to cope with their circumstances’ (article in The 
Struggle for Existence, in Nineteenth Century for 
February, 1888, p. 165), in order to survive and transmit 
offspring. Now when we come to consider society, we 
have to deal with a very complex set of phenomena, 
and what is fittest in one aspect may not be fittest in 
another. But natural selection implies no further 
morality than ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ If the 
struggle for food and mates be carried on on its lowest 
terms, the strongest and the strongest only would be 
selected. But cunning can do a great 
deal against strength. Now we cannot 
be — — a good rg aggre vies re “ Survival 
strength and cunning wi e selected: * 
strength in some cases, cunning in oth- of the Fit- 
ers, is what we find by comparing dif- test Not 
ferent species of animals and different the Best, 
racesofmen. Again, the strongest and 
largest and in many ways finest animals : 
are not necessarily those most capable of adapting 
themselves to changed circumstances. The insignifi- 
cant may more easily find food and escape enemies. 
We cannot be sure that evolution will always lead to 
what we should regard as the greatest perfection of 
any species. Degeneration enters in as well as prog- 
tress. The latest theory about the Aryan race makes 
the Aryans come from the north of Europe, conquer 
the feebler races of the south, and, having proved its 
fitness in this way, prove its unfitness in another by 
being less capable of surviving in a warm climate 
than they; so that an Aryan language may be spoken 
where there remains little or no Aryan blood. Are we 
entitled to maintain, with regard to human races and 
human individuals, that the fittest always survive, ex- 
ceptin the sense in which the proposition is a truism, 
that those survive who are most capable of surviving? 

“Purther, we must emphasize the fact that the 
struggle goes on not merely between individual and 
individual, but between race and race. The struggle 
among plants and the lower animals is mainly be- 
tween members of the same species ; and the individu- 
al competition between human beings, which is so 
much admired by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is of this 
primitive kind. When we come to the struggle be- 
tween kinds, itisto be noticed that it is fiercest be- 
tween allied kinds; and so, as has been pointed out, 
the economic struggle between Great Britain and 
the United States is fiercer than elsewhere between 
nations. But so soon as we pass to the struggle be- 
tween race and race, we find new elements coming in. 
The race which is fittest to survive, z.e., most capable 
of surviving, will survive; but it does not therefore 
follow that the individuals thereby preserved will be 
the fittest, either in the sense of being those who ina 
struggle between individual and individual would 
have survived, or in the sense of being those whom we 
should regard as the finest specimens of their kind... . 
Admirable, doubtless—this scheme of salvation for 
the elect by the damnation of the vast majority ; but, 
pray, do not let us hear anything more about its ‘ be- 
neficence.’ 

“Tam not speaking at random about these ethical 
applications of the conception of struggle for exist- 
ence. Darwin himself, as always, is most cautious 
and guarded in his reference to anything that lies 
outside his own special sphere of observation. He 
looks forward to the elimination of the lower races b 
the higher civilized races throughout the world (Life 
and Letters, 1., p. 316). He points out how ta struggle 
for existence, consequent on his rapid multiplication,” 
has advanced man to his present high condition; ‘and 
if he is to advance still higher, it is to be feared that 
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he must Temain subject to a severe struggle. Other- 
wise he would sink into indolence, and the more gifted 
men would not be more successful in the battle of life 
than the less gifted’ (Descent of Man, p. 319). This, 
doubtless, includes the old objection which Aristotle 
brought against Plato’s communism, that man needs a 
stimulus to exertion and industry. But there is no 
jubilation, no exaltation of a natural law into an ethi- 
calideal. And let us know how Darwin modifies this 
very statement in the words that follow: 

**Important as the struggle for existence has been 
and even still is, yet as far as the highest part of man’s 
nature is concerned there are other agencies more im- 
portant. For the moral qualities are advanced, either 
directly or indirectly, much more through the effects 
of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, 
etc., than through natural selection ; tho to this latter 
agency may be safely attributed the social instincts 
which afforded the basis for the development of the 
moral sense.’ ” i 


Socialists, however, usually go farther than 
any of the above writers, and argue from evo- 
lution not only that the struggle for existence 
is not the only law of human progress, but that 
it teaches the development and survival of com- 
bination over competition. Saysarecent writer 
(anonymously) : 


“This law of organic evolution does not stop with 
the development of the physical. It is the same 
throughout the entire realm of phenomena. It passes 
over into the immaterial and builds up 
political, social, and moral institutions in 
almost precisely the same manner as 
physical organisms are formed. In the 
political aspect of the world the start is 
also had with the individual or unit. 
Then follows a community of units, the 
town, for instance. The same law of development or 
community of vital interests results in the organiza- 
tion of counties, States and nations, each a political 
organism, with functions bene to its specific plane 
of being or place in the body politic; butall, when per- 
fected, working harmoniously together for the com- 
mon good and equal rights of the units, the individual 
men and women that form the organism or political 
body. This same law of progressive development also 
foreshadows the time when there will bea confederacy 
of nations, a political world organism, a race unity, 
the highest functions of which will be to secure to the 
Trace—unit—man the freedom of a fair chance in the 
exercise of his inalienable right to preserve and en- 
hance his inherent individuality.” 


Society an 
Organism. 


Socialists believe in the evolution of compe- 
tition. Says W. D. P. Bliss (Handbook of So- 
cialism, Pp. 21): 


“Competition was once mainly physical; this pro- 
duced the survival of the fittest to survive in physical 
strife. ‘There were giants in those days,’ the Nim- 
rods, the Goliaths, the Agamemnons, ‘kings of men.’ 
Organized society gradually restrained that physical 
strife, and competition became chiefly military be- 
tween Statés. This was the distinguishing feature of 
the Greek State and of the Roman civilization. It 
produced an Alexander, a Hannibal, a Cesar, and 
continued to the time of Napoleon, and is not yet dead, 
But gradually advancing fraternalism has replaced 
military by industrial competition. To-day men strive 
neither with guns nor with poisoned arrows, so much 
as with cornerings of the market and with poisoned 
groceries. It has produced the survival of the fittest 
to survive in such a strife—the Rothschilds, the Jay 
Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the Pullmans, the Napoleons 
of finance. Therefore, socialists do not urge the abo- 
lition of competition. They simpiy say that it is time 
to lift competition to a higher level, and make it intel- 
lectual, not industrial. As organized fraternalism has 
to a large measure put down physical strife, and is 
putting down militarism, so socialists would have it 
gradually supplant industrial competition by indus- 


_trial cooperation.” 


A recent work, however, on social evolution 
is Professor S. N. Patton’s Theory of the Social 
Forces (January, 1896). He says (p. 7): ‘‘ Evo- 
lution has thus far been studied as a problem of 


biology. This has been due more to what I 
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would call a happy accident than to any neces- 
sity of the situation. Darwin admits that he 
obtained the clue to his theory through reading 
Malthus’s Essay on Population, and in many 
respects the attitude of the author of the Orzgzz 
of Species is that of aneconomist. Itis only by 
later writers that the economic elements in the 
problem are neglected, and that the theory is 
based solely upon biologic evidence, The happy 
accident to which I have referred is the fact 
that the history of past organic life is so plainly 
recorded in the various organisms of the present 
and in the fossil remains of earlier forms.”’ 

Professor Patton then goes on to argue that 
evolution is the result of the action of environ- 
ment upon organism ; that biology has studied 
organism (because of the ‘‘ happy accident’ that 
this is what could be best historically studied), 
but has neglected environment. He quotes 
Spencer as saying (Psychology, vol. i., p. 134) : 
“Throughout biology proper the environment 
and its correlated phenomena are either but tacit- 
ly recognized, or overtly and definitely recog- 
nized, are so but occasionally, while the organism 
and its correlated phenomena practically monopo- 
lize the attention.’’ Here Professor Patton finds 
the weak point in current economic discussions. 
They have overlooked environment, and, says 
Professor Patton (p. 5), ‘‘the present environ- 
ment of the race is so different from its prede- 
cessors that a new social philosophy is de- 
manded to explain its effects.’”’ Hence Profes- 
sor Patton’s essay is ‘“‘an attempt to recast cur- 
rent social philosophy and to introduce into it 
elements which thus far have been overlooked.”’ 
These elements are largely psychologic, and,. 
according to Professor Patton, deserve to rank 
equally with the biologic factors. By such an 
analysis of man’s present environment Profes- 
sor Patton forecasts ‘‘ a social commonwealth,’’ 
based upon a pure pleasure economy, even as 
state socialism, according to him, is the ideal of 
those suffering from the evils of afair economy. 
This social commonwealth, however, he says, 
must not be assumed to be the highest or final 
state. ‘‘If a progressive evolution continues,’’ 
he tells us (p. 6), ‘ ‘ other societies will be possi- 
ble, each of which will differ from its predeces- 
sor as radically as the society I describe differs 
from our present society.’’ 


References: See the books quoted in this article. 
See also BIOLOGY. 


EXCHANGE, in economic science, may be 
defined as the giving of one commodity or ser- 
vice for another commodity or service. It lies 
at the basis of almost all modern production and 
distribution. Little is produced to-day by one’s 
self for one’s self. Without exchange of services 
and of commodities there could scarcely be 
production or distribution on any large scale. 
‘This is so much so that some have identified all 
political economy as the science of exchange or 
catallactics. (See Poriricat Economy, also Cat- 
ALLACYIcs.) Others have proposed to do away 
with exchange as a separate title or subject, 
considering it under production and distribution. 
Most economists make it, however, a distinct 
and important part of political economy. Adam 
Smith attributes exchange to the division of 
labor, and treats it before he considers wages, 


Exchange. 


profits, or rents (Wealth of Nations, book i., 
chap. iv.). Both James and John Stuart Mill treat 
it after treating of production and distribution 
and slight exchange. The latter says: ‘‘ Ex- 
change and money make no difference in the 
law of wages, in the law of rent, nor in the law 
of profit’? (Prénceples, book iii., chap. xxvi.). 
On the other hand, most economists believe 
wages, rent, and profit are not possible without 
exchange, and cannot be studied till we under- 
stand exchange. Professor Walker puts ex- 
change at least before distribution ; and Profes- 
sors Sedgwick and Marshall treat distribution 
and exchange as too intimate to be separated. 

Under the section ‘‘ Exchange’’ (Podztzcal 
Lconomy, Part III., revised edition), Professor 
Walker says : 

“Under the title ‘ Exchange’ in a systematic 
treatise on political economy, I would consider 
the ratios of exchange, the terms on which 
goods, commodities, articles possessing value, 
items in the sum of wealth exchange for one 
another. Why does so much of this commodity 
exchange for so much of that?’ It is obvious 
that this raises the whole question to-day so 
much mooted of value. It will, therefore, in 
this encyclopedia best be treated under the head 
VALUE (9.V.). 


EXCHANGE, FOREIGN. See Foreicn 
EXCHANGE. 


EXCHANGE, STOCK. See Stock Ex- 
CHANGE, 


EXCHANGE VALUE. 


EXCISE (from Lat. ex-czde, cut off) isa duty 
laid upon any commodity produced within a 
country in distinction from those custom duties 
(see TarirF) which are levied upon imports. 
The derivation implies that the excise is some- 
thing cut off from the price for the benefit of 
the state. It is an indirect tax, because, tho 
levied on the product, it falls on the consumer. 
Excise duties are an old form of duty, begun in 
England under this name as early as 1643, being 
laid on ale and all forms of intoxicating drinks, 
and later on a long list of articles of food and 
clothing. The necessities of life were later ex- 
cepted, Excise duties were at first duties on 
commodities produced in or out of a country. 
Robert Walpole, in 1733, introduced a famous 
excise scheme, whereby tobacco and, later, 
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wine paid no duty, but was warehoused under 
the control of excise officers, and paid excise 
duties only as sold within the country. It pro- 
duced a great excitement, and was abandoned. 
To-day excise duties are paid in England on 
beer, wine, spirits, tobacco, dogs, gun and 
game licenses, carriages, male servants, armorial 
bearings, railway tickets, by auctioneers, ped- 
dlers, farm brokers, tavern-keepers, etc. 

In the United States, excise duties were dis- 
liked as inheritances from the English Govern- 
ment, and an effort was early made to enact a 
constitutional amendment forbidding excise 
duties ; but in 1790 Hamilton proposed and got 
passed an excise duty on spirits. In 1792 it was 
lowered, and under Jefferson abolished. The 
War of 1812 led to an excise duty on distilled 
spirits, domestic refined sugar, salt, carriages, 
ete. But in 1817 these were abolished, and no 
excise duty was levied till the internal tax of 1862. 
(See INTERNAL REVENUE.) The excise duties in 
Great Britain for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1895, were $129,378,130. The internal reve- 
nue of the United States in 1895 was $143,421,- 
672. (For a discussion of excise duties, see 
TAXATION.) 


EXECUTIVE. See PRESIDENT ; SOVEREIGN, 
ele: 


EXPENDITURES (FAMILY).—Accord- 
ing to the well-known laws formulated by Dr. 
Engels, head of the Prussian Royal Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor, expenditures in different 
families conform to the following principles : 

1. That the greater the income, the smaller 
the relative percentage of outlay for subsistence. 

2. That the percentage of outlay for clothing 
is approximately the same, whatever the income. 

3. That the percentage of the outlay for lodg- 
ing or rent, and for fuel and light, is invariably 
the same, whatever the income. 

4. That as the income increases in amount 
the percentage of outlay for sundries becomes 
greater. 

These principles seem in the main substan- 
tiated by the most careful investigation.* The 
most extensive investigation thus far made is 
probably that reported by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor for 1891, the result of 
which we condense here. It is based on inves- 
tigations in the iron, coal, glass, cotton and wool- 
en industries. The following tables are abridged 
from the report (vol. ii., pp. 864, 865) : 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES IN NORMAL FAMILIES. 


INCOME UNDER INCOME, INCOME, INCOME, INCOME ALL 
$200, $200-$300, $s500-$b00. $900-$1, 000. SIZES, 
OBJECTS OF EXPENDI- 
TURE, 
é United United United Unite i 
Europe. States, |HUrope. States. Europe. States. Europe. Bontes: Europe. Smit 
Rent Meee eh re 9.38 15.48 12.05 14.65 10.26 15-15 10.49 14.96 11.29 15.05 
ee RE ouoeenn tea kOu SC ases 5.38 7-07 5-62 6.59 3-32 5-63 5.19 4.00 4-88 5-05 
Lighting Vid stale Tare ey oe auld 1.66 1.01 1.68 -96 1.37 07 1.53 “74 1.54 +90 
Spee aed Tie Ras Sued Beal 19.08 12 82 14.16 14.33 15.21 15.27 14.15 16.84 15.00 15.31 
aes Fi = Bainjaais oon 5 s6ip aieuyeln 48.32 49.64 40.62 44.26 50.06 43-84 46.24 34.34 48.78 41.05 
er PUTPOSES.. 2c ses tal OEE 13.98 16,87 19.21 19.78 Ig-14 22.40 29.12 18.51 | 22.68 


* Dr. Engels is now publishing a series of studies on the family budgets of all countries. 
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: The following gives comparisons for different countries for the above industries : 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES. 
COUNTRIES. Income. 
Rent, © Fuel. Food. Other. 
Scag hepa ~—— res, nick SS Oo aaa en | $657.39 $76.03 $26.67 $250.62 $305 
=: ain eam bareied iene Gb Sencha, erat 502.76 47-21 20.47 232.61 202 
Baicinm ants) eecnweenenscecemes saat Gh.« heey own eee 413.80 32.99 13-44 182.2% 185 
Sa sindsweainde Snceans Daten duce ecbicen 433-27 29-93 15-99 200.64 18 
German if 
2 are Sa Oe ema minis = yaralnarals wane! 320.02 27.07 10.59 168 .82 123 
Be ie eR Rinhetby- cian aetoan te wikis 358.56 25-44 23.48 179.28 130 
| CLOTHING. SOCIETIES, 
COUNTRIES. : Taxes. |Insurance. 
| Husband. Wife. Children. Labor, Other. 
33-68 $23.72 $54.83 $7.37 $24.84 $7.33 $3. 64 
22.15 20.50 37-94 8.44 15.60 7°34 7.93 
79.49 14.76 38-35 2-47 4-34 3-79 3-78 
23.98 12.38 48.25 4.69 2.75 3-23 5.08 
20.04 Il.29 25.88 3554 IO 34 1.36 3.15 
22.68 11.78 30.92 2.07 8.89 +39 3.35, 
. | Amuse- Intoxicat- Books and 
COUNTRIES. ments and ing Tobacco. News- Religion. Charity. 
| Vacations. Liquors. papers. 
| | 
ES eee } $13.38 $22.82 $10.66 $6.41 $7.99 $3.03 
Beet Rah PRESENT © pom ol an - on mo kemns cco. | 23-55 23.22 11.43 4.95 6.74 3.08 
BSFATICS ¢ os seen ake censscccnncsion ope . 13-38 31.84 6.60 3-35 3-00 3-47 
Belgium Peis acasni sateen cepa store staal A 17-43 25-77 6.29 \ 2.33 0.96 1.83 
EE a ae ene 7-97 12.50 3.87 2.1 1.17 0.78 
BeRMAPRBCELEIICL Sacco carcic aarinamelss am 20.57 15-97 3-25 1.77 Ea7zOie Werte eeoneccoc 


These statistics for the United States are based on 
the expenditures of 487 families in the pig iron indus- 
try, 293 in the bariron, 70 in the steel, 309 in the bitumin- 
-Ous coal, 104 in the coke, 66 in the iron ore, 639 in the 
cotton, 323 in the woolen, 773in the glass. Each indus- 
try was averaged separately, and the above averages 
-are the average of the industry averages. 

For Great Britain, the statistics are based on the ex- 
penditures of 39 families in the pig iron industry, 73 in 
the bar iron, 72 in the steel, 137 in the bituminous coal, 
11 in the coke, 164 in the cotton, 59 in the wool, and 22 


in the glass. For France: 40 in the bar iron, 61 in the 
cotton, 128 in the wool. For Belgium: 7 in the pig iron, 
45 in the bar iron, 9 in the bituminous coal, 4 in the 
coke, 24 in the glass. For Germany : 22 in the bar iron, 
35 in the steel, 16 in the bituminous coal, 10 in the coke, 
17 in the iron ore} 7o in the cotton, 23 in the woolen. 
For Switzerland: 46 in the cotton industry. 

The following tables, taken from various earlier in- 
vestigations in Massachusetts, Illinois, and Great Bri- 
tain, and quoted in the above-mentioned United States 
report, confirm the same general results. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—PERCENTAGES OF EXPENDITURES.—AMOUNT, $754.42. 


Massachusetts Engel’s Massachusetts 
ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE. Budgets, Prussian Bureau Table, Average. 
1883. Law. 1875. 
BEIDIBISECNCE on ccc paenaevececs csartecgihaae $49.28 $50.00 $56.00 $51.76 
COGS: IT ae eae OR ee Be ere 15.05 13.00 15.00 16.32 
TEE on ei sitatiei ease omeincne ata os0c p nnwee As apisie 19-74 12.00 17.00 16.25 
PE EOE eran sole? ao wae es orl veaw ccs 2 Ve: 4-30 5.00 6,00 5.10 
Sundry expenses..... A OT ee Oe oie ae 10.73 15.00 6.00 10.57 
Lay ia fe) lee So SIERO Or Oct HPO ECS $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 


Dee eee es 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF EXPENDITURES BY THE FAMILIES OF WORKING MEN IN 
ILLINOIS, MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BRITAIN, AND PRUSSIA. 


ITEMS. Illinois. Massachusetts.|Great Britain. Prussia.* Average. 
PSMIDSISEETICE. 2... 02-22 ve escee Pere oe $41.38 $49.28 $51.36 $55.00 $49.25 
MONGEMING ao oc wow ce seve nces.ceoaeves sce 21.00 15-95 18.12 18,00 18.27 
ORE. bale oven ese's v0 ap agit Kale woe Ea o 6 WF 17-42 19-74 13-48 12,00 15.66 
PE Aa ier pieces nae mctasist eave n'ai a Pret ee Oe 5.63 4.30 3-50 5.00 4.61 
TO TICS (1.5.0 100-0 veiw oe EGA ow vistors Sea 14.57 10.73 13.54 10,00 12.21 
BINGE Stats #aeiove!siaisic’eie:aie © Pistecistes ear $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 


* It is to be noted that for Prussia a family of the intermediate class is taken. 
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a eee 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.—We devote BA Ce Seemed 
this article exclusively to statistics of the ex- Pee imports, | of Imports 
ports and imports of the United States and Great JUNE ports. over Ex: 
Britain. (For a discussion of the principles in- 30 Domestic. | Foreign. ports. 
volved, see CoMMERCE ; FREE TRADE; PROTEC- : 
TION ; VALUE, etc.) 
‘ 1866 $337,518, 102 $11,341,420 S4seter 0 icy a 
TATES, DBO7 sie = 279,786,809] 44)719,332| 395,701,09 TOT,254195 
c se bee Ea, : £ the United 1868.. 269,389,900 12,562,999 3571436:440 haps i 
According to the Statistical Abstract o af oy a 1869..... 2754166,697 104951000 41735 6.379 3 3886 ~ 
States for 1895, p. 83, the merchandise read aes a : 1870..... 376,616,473] 16,155,295] 435395: 4c 43) ‘ 5 = 
exported, and the annual excess of imports or o 1871..... 428,398,908] 14,421,270] 520,223,684 774 395) 
exports from 1845 to 1895 in specie values were as a eee 428,487,131| 15,690,455| 626,595,077 182,417,495 
follows: 1873.. 505,033)439| 171446,483| 642,136,210] 119,656,288 
IS74. ssc 569,433,421| 16,849,619] 567,406,342] — 18,876,698 
1875.++++| 499,284,100] 14,158,611] 533,005,436 791501785 
YEAR EXPORTS. Excess 1876400. 525,582,247| 14,802,424] 460,741,190] — 79,643,481 
ENDING Imports, | f Imports 5877, 589,670,224] 12,804,996] 451,323,126|— 151,152,004 
JUNE ‘ ee ROE aeates 680,709,268 1411561498 437,051,532|— 25718341234 
2. ic. | Foreign. pores 5870.00 > 698,340,790] 12,098,651] 445,777,775|— 204,661, 
; De & T880. <2 823,946,353] 11,692,305] 667,954,746/— 167,683,912 
ae or SS Se TORT 883,925,047} 18,451,399 ere = uP 
1882... 733)239)732| 17)302,525| 724,639,574] — 25,902,683 
Bi) Chaser) ae he es ee | ee 
ere OTy710,042 ’ et BOOM Sarin: 2. yO52 > — , , 
1847 tense tonne bas 6}166,754 122,424349| —- 3413175249 1884 nia ces ib aig 13,506,809 ee 527,329|— 164,662,426 
1848..... 130,203,709] 7,986,806 148, 035044 chee pao 1886..... 665,964,529] 13,560,301 635436,136 _— 44,088,604 
“ Woudo 131,710,081 ee Pee: e oe pee western tones 13,160,288 —— _ lee 
(M0000 T4390 00123 333200" = 2888 awe 2,104] 12,092,40 4002, 
eeer SNORE ey Se: Ble Brey 7740 21,856,170 7889 pipet cased = ie 745,131,652 247305277 
1852..... 154,931,147] 12,053,084] 207,440,398 401456,167 3890... 845,293,828| 12,534,856| 780,310,409, — 68,518,275 
1853..+++-| 189,869,162] 13,620,120] 263,777,265 60,287,983 189T..... 872,270,283] 12,210,527| 844,916,196] — 30,564,614 
1854.+-.. 215)328,300| 21,715,464 2978031794 pe nec 1892 1,015,732,011| 14,546,137| 827,402,462|-— i 
1€2,751,135| 26,158,368] 257,808,70' 38, seers 1893...-.| 831,030,785} 16,634,409 ppp aiy me 18,737572' 
266,438,051| 14,781,372 ee CAM = BOM icieice 869,204,937} 22,035,635 654,004,622 — 2375145,950 
pers Be ee PEE Sp Persea 1895-44. 793:392s599| 14,145,566| 731,969,695] — 75,568,200 
251,351, ’ ) ’ ’ hy ) 
278,392,080] =4,509,971| 331)333)34T 38,431,290 ae 
316,242,423] 17,333)034] 353,616,119] 20,040,662 The minus sign (—) before the amount indicates ex- 
204,899,616] 14,654,217] 289,310,542 695756, 709 cess of exports over imports. 
179,644,024] 11,026,477] 189,356,677| — 1,313,824 : 
186,003,912] 17,960,535] 243)335)815 30371368 According to the same authority, the values of 
143,504,027] 15)333,961| 316,447,283) 157,609,295 domestic merchandise, grouped according to sources. 
136,940,248] 29,089,055] 238,745,580 725716277 of production, exported during 1860, 1870, and from 


1875 to 1895, were as follows: 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE OTHER THAN MANUFACTURES.* 
EXPORTS OF 
DOMESTIC 
YEAR ENDING AGRICULTURE, MINING. FOREST, FISHERIES. SPA, MANUFACTURES. 
JUNE 30. 
Values. Pte Values. Values, Values. Values. Values. Cae 
$256,560,972 | 81.13 $909,465 | $10,209,950 $4,156,480 $3,870,655 | $40,345,892 | 12.76 
361,188,483 | 79-35 5026, 111 14,897,963 2,835,508 2,980,512 68,279,764 | 15.00 
430,306,570 | 76.95 6,469,181 19,165,907 4,874,060 5)742,506 92,678,814 | 16.57 
456,113,515 76.67 7,122,989 18,076,668 5,806,445 6,160,550 101,637,548 17.08 
459)734)148 | 72.63 8,770,769 19}943)290 597375879 4,861,219 1331933)549 | 21.16 
536,192,873 | 77-07 6,732,119 17)750)396 6,434,182 4,833,164 123,807,196 | 17.79 
546,476,703 78.12 6,405,813 16,336,943 6,282,368 7,021,186 117,015,729 16.72 
685,961,091 83.25 5,863,232 17,321,268 5y255)402 6,689,345 102,856,015 12.48 
73)394)943 | 82.63 7,401,282 10,486,051 515504439 6,854,013 114,233,219 | 12.92 
552,219,819 75.3% 8,175,692 25,580,264 6,197,752 6,271,859 1345794,346 18.38 
619,269,449 | 77,00 10,446,719 28,636,199 6,276,375 5)366,807°] 134,228,083 | 16.69 
536,315,318 73-98 15,022,255 26,222,950 5,614,111 5)417)322 136,372,887 18.81 
530,172,966 | 72.96 15)797)885 22,014,839 59955) 122 51554,007 147)187,527 | 20.25 _ 
484,954,505 | 72-82 13,054,286 20,961,708 59138,806 4713156 136,541,978 | 20.50 
523)073,798 | 74-41 11758,662 21,126,273 591559775 5y173)310 | 136,735;T05 ; 19-45, 
500,840,086 | 73.23 173993895 23,991,092 59518, 552 5,218,392 130,300,087 | 19.05 
532)141,490 | 72.87 195947)518 26,097,127 71106, 388 59414579 138,675,507 | 18.99 
629,820,808 74.51 22,297,755 20,473,084 79458385 5y1414420 I51, 102,376 17.87 
642,751,344 | 73.69 22,054,970 28,715,713 6,208,577 3612, 364 168,927,315 | 19.37 
799)328,232 | 78.69 20,692,885 2759571423 59403, 587 3)838,947 158,510,937 | 15.64 
615,382,986 | 74.05 20,020,026 28,127,113 59541,378 39936, 164 158,023,118 19.02 
628,363,038 | 72.28 205449508 28,010,953 4,261,920 4)400,944 183,718,484 | 21.14 
553)210,026 | 69.73 18,509,814 28,576,235 5)328,807 4,171,074 | 183,595,743 | 23-14 


* The group “Other than manufactures” 


value by manufacture. 


Note x. 


Note 2. 
fiscal years prior 


For the kind 
Commerce and Navigati 


to 1860 were as follows: 1820, 
$92,548,067, or 83 per cent.; 1850, $108, 605,713, 


s of articles embraced in the respective groups, 
on, 1893, Pp. CXXX, 
The values of exports of 


embraces substantially all articles crude or slightly enhanced in 


see Appendix to the Annual Report on 


products of domestic agriculture from the United States for decennial 
$41,657,673, or 8x per cent.; 1830, $48,005,184, 


or 82 per cent.; 1840, 


or 81 per cent. of all exports of merchandise, ~~ 


| 


‘ 


OP OP rw ere 
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The value of some main exports for the different years ending June 30 was: 


1889. 

er 
Raw cotton : bales....] 4,872,060 
Aa *eeee* | dolls.. ..| 237,775,270 
Wheat ... ‘ bush 46,414,129 
ee ee eee wee 7 dolls. 41,052,701 
Wheat flour........... { bbls 91374)803 
dolls 45,296,485 


18go. 


5,020,913 
250,968, 792 
541387,767 
45)275,906 
12,231,711 
57,036,138 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
5,820,779 5)891,411 4)431,220 59397509 
290,712,898 | 258,461,241 188,771,445 | 210,869,289 
55913%)948 | 157,280,351 | 117,121,109 | 88,415,230 
5%)420,272 | 161,399,132 | 93,534,970 | 59,407,041 
T1y344)304 | 15,196,769 | 16,620,339 | 16,859,533 
54)705,616 | 75,362,283 | 75,494,347 | 69,271,770 


Exports and Imports, 


1895. 


6,965,358 
204,900,990 
76,102,704 
43,805,663 
15,268,892 
51,651,928 


The values of imports of merchandise, grouped according to degree of manufacture and uses, from 1886 to 


1894, were as follows 


ee ee es Se 


EE Ee eee eee eee 


IN A CRUDE CON- 


DITION, WHICH 
P ENTER INTO THE 
YEAR ENDING] [ive cuenyg, | VARIOUS PROC- 
JUNE 30. pro berg ESSES OF DO- 
MESTIC INDUS- 
TRY. 
Per Per 
Values. Gent Values. Cent 
1886......+++0008| $199,176,405| 32.35 | $148,146,022| 23.31 
213,973»334| 30-92 | .168,199,431| 24.30 
220,786,451 30.50 | 174,270,070] 24.07 
239,149,245] 32-10 | 178,646,235) 23.96 
251,944,708} 31.92 180,846,654] 22.91 
284,715;737| 33-72 | 196,393,669] 23.27 
303,158,928] 36.64 | 204,093,996] 24.67 
271,585,993| 31-34 | 226,711,089] 26.17 
278,338,429| 42.49 | 137,027-024| 20.92 


ARTICLES— 
WHOLLY OR PAR- 
TIALLY MANU- 
Cee ee OR |MANUFACTURED,|OF _ VOLUNTARY 
RIALS IN THE READY FOR CON-;| USE, LUXURIES, 
SUMPTION, ETC, 
MANUFACTURES 
AND MECHANIC 
ARTS, 
Per Per Per 
Values Gent" Values. | Gent Values. Cents 
$78,843,160] 12.41 | $127,975,118| 20.14 | $81,295,431] 12.79 
80,328,760] 11.60 | 139,969,453} 20.21 89,848,790] 12.97 
84,932,085| 11.73 | 147,988,782} 20.44 95:979,726, 13.26 
83,979,907| 11.27 | 140,080,553] 19.61 97,284,622| 13.06 
84,740,767| 10.74 | 157,943,573] 20-01 | 113,828,707] 14.42 
107,024,423} 12.91 | 138,469,966] 16.21 | 118,312,401] 13.89 
83,206,471] 10.06 | 132,178,815] 15.97 104,764,252| 12.66 
98,753,902} Ir 40 | 143,493,447] 16.56 | 125,855,591| 14.53 
67,510,926| 10.31 92,719,494) 14.15 | 79,398,749] 12.13 


According to tables prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, the Foreign Trade of 
the United States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, was as follows: 


ARTICLES, 


MERCHANDISE. 
Agricultural implements..... 
Animals. .cce-- bin theo seca ees 
Books, maps, engravings, and 

other printed matter........ 
Breadstufts : Corn 
Wheat.. 

C Wheat Flour, 

bb. 


se AA OCR OTs 00s sis. 
Carriages, horse, and railroad 
EALVS cp eawocies =< 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, ‘and 
medicines 
Clocks and watches........-.. 
Coal: Anthracite tons 
“© Bituminous........tons 
Copper (Wig: reer re veee bOuS 
Manufactures of...... 
Cotton, Unmanufactured, lbs. 
Manufactures of 
Uhl Seer islele civics 
Flax, hemp, and jute, “‘manu- 
factures of 
Fruits, apples, green or ripe, 
bbls. 
Fruits and nuts, all other.,... 
Sie and fur skins........ ... 


eather, and manufactures of|.. 
Musical instruments........ a 
Naval stores....... 


op 
= aanents for scientific pur- 


Quantities. 


27,691,137 
7641025704 


15,268,892 


eves recses- 


EXPORTS. 
Values. ARTICLES.} 
MERCHANDISE. 
$5,413,075 Oil cake, oil cake meal....Ibs 
3597541045 COIS sCARTAAL (osias cles seine alls. 
“« Mineral, crude....galls 
25316,217 = Mineral, refined or 
14,650,767 manufactured ....... 
43»805,663 ‘% Vegetable..... ndebancne 
Paper, and manufactures of.. 
51,651,928 Paraffine, Paraffine wax. Ibs. 
4496,412 Provisions: Beef products. lbs. 
Hog products. ibs. 
2,382,714 Re Dleomazgaring, 
Ss. 
8,189,142 “ Other meat prod- 
1,204,005 TICES. 00 see occas 
5,918,229 BY Dairy products... 
5,180,398 Beedss CLOVER. cissss sence Ibs. 
I, 104,515 <s BM Othetcat Vecacrss0s ae 
14,468,703 Spirits, Distilled..proof galls. 
204,900,990 Sugar, molasses, syrup..galls. 
13,789,810 ES SRRENNOAN ys os seaieisrunce lbs. 
4;501,830 Tobacco, aie cies tapi 
1,722,559 os Manufactures of.... 
WiGZCtADICR cn css) atireasieisiemve'ss 
1,954,318 Wood, and manufactures of.. 
3)017,473 All other articles.... vs... 
33923130 : 
1,872,597 Total exports, domestic 
merchandise..........+ been 
1,912,771 : 
32,000,989 Specie: Goldin. csaui eine 
15,614,407 - Silveriicnsescns Wis.ssite < Tiles apts 
1,115,727 7 
754105773 Total domestic exports..... 


Quantities. 


73316521495 
1,467,156 
111,285,264 


95,076, 165 
344,600,048 
1,092,024 ,847 


88,199,775 


"352715764 
9,148,711 
8,833,522 
300,991,930 


Values. 


$7,165,587 
578,445 
5,161,710 


41,498,372 
7)342)112 
2,185,257 
3569,614 

27,478,651 

89,757,428 


8,099,482 


1,665,961 
6,632,857 
2)124,997 
724,148 
2,991,686 
850,400 
406,924. 


25)798,968 
31953165 
14543458 

27,115,907 

36,465,283 


$793)3921599 


$66,131,183 
475227-317 


$906, 751,099 
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IMPORTS. 
MERCHANDISE AND SPECIE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1895. 
ARTICLES. Quantities.| Values. ARTICLES. Quantities.| Values. 
ERCHANDISE. MERCHANDISE. R 
eid. Bo aieca arctaieiaisss lols eesier prarall 1s) oTOMSra elas $2,737,078 MolasseS.......---2--++--- galls. 15,075,879| $1,295,146 
UGA Axo doy d= reer eae oan Oeroe oot Co] (COL aon ob 39843)097 Musical instruments...........|+++++rrer+++- 918,253 
Books, maps, etC..........s- syal[epstelexetaats eiateve/s 39331)637 Paints and Colors... .....00s00| oer sceccseee 1,246,924 
BEStledaes concedes eedetes lbs. 301,494 1,244,151 Paper, and manufactures of,.|----  -.+--. 2,863,533 
Breast sls: ois cieisie dis) teres elle icine saeie aes 2,859,813 Papert Stock 7. -.0seseve<- 27 -2-e|= "2 onnen os 3,786,026 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and Precious stones, and imita- 
MINS CLICIIA OS wrote yeie cfotarclouter=\vailerslevel [ele epplenisisterainvate 43,567,609 tions of, not set, including 
Clocks and WatChes aisisercnesllecvcrevcceeae Iy31Q)52I diamonds, LOUTH OF UNCUL.. | cae nmneanen 73426,178 
Coal, Bituminous......... tons 1,260,109 3,848,365 Salto. asso cee pear arose lbs. "96, 810,510 680,802 
MOOLLCG co rcieinvecscine es we autyerers, 886 lbs. 96,130,717 Seeds 2... s.ccssse sees ssccesense| sor cscersces 6,535)580 
Cotton, and manufactures of.. 38,011,008 Silk, mantifactures Of 2... 2. .|s<=<-=sseens~ 31,206,002 
Earthenware and china........ ae 8,956,106 © Uniniantifactured .. 2.5.5 .| : = 22,626,056 
BENSS Luss eiatafeieieve\olaiey-iricle eee a le/olny siniecn 45756,264. || SPIC€S 0100 ..ccececeesccacsccores|soernse sues 2,640,235 
Flax, hemp, jute, cies and | 355745510,454| 76,462,830 
manufactures of.. Hogoe||neneradeena 39,573)075 973253:458| 1391715379 
EAA VES UIUC MOLES: rarstels\a/aieieleie eiele etmi|\0= 17,239,923 Tin, in bars, blocks, pigs, or 
Furs, and manufactures of. 10,322,157 PAT, CkOe ne = on nase ke 47,631,783 6,787,424 
Glass and glassware........... 6,627,473 Tobacco, and manufactures of a ee 16,888,612 
Hats and bonnets, materials 1,889,628 
HO itparatete ras! sfatsieier ticles; pistsie oisyaynve( evel [Pe eis iaetccime piatels 2,766,568 7183,537 
PE de sraia a (Scat 7s, veisisisisseaipivielstera|| hommiseieaerelsate« 26,122,942 17,814,119 
ERO Gieyorss casei ole seis inictate eis varnres lbs. 39133664 599,744 WwW Sen ‘and manufactures of... [sees ss eccvese 64,096,311 
India-rubber and gutta- Alisother articles. sss co cc ccalavosndesneees 68,418,208 
percha, and manufactures of| ....... stole 18,925,595 
Iron and steel, and manu- Total merchandise...... Bee ert $731, 969,965 
RACEIDES! OF os: cnsjaemuapasears sear al souslaens aeroyaaas 23,048,515 
Jewelry, and manufactures — 
Ofte Poids andi SiUiVer:2.c55,. iia <ailltotaiareeiale wiser 648,610 Speetes'Gold:: 7) 27.5232 ee eee eese] $35,746,734 
Lead, and manufactures of....|. 2,488,584 SS SIULVeF s,s 0 dees ai Nissin Soe Sawa 95552)520 
Leather, and manufactures of.|.. 13,819,038 
Liquors, spirituous and malt.. 45245)586 Total UNPOLtS 3.25 se enkegs. quceficvcnesc<c ewes) QRyOVGGEaE 


The value of United States exports of merchandise to and imports of merchandise from different foreign 
countries for the year ended June 30, 1895, was as follows 


Exports. | EXPorRTS. 
COUNTRIES. Imports. | COUNTRIES. Imports. 
Domestic. | Foreign. | Domestic. | Foreign. 
ie 
Austria-Hungary $2,050,742 $66,030) $6,510,319) West Indies.. sseee| $30,724,823 839,00 167,860, 15 
Azores and Madeira ae : a | Argentine Republic. gee . ais $ pipe 
pislends 256,105 2,589 25,963) eo TO GBS” © Scccccss]!) vexcee eee 
Belgium 24,880,835 361,745| 10,141,485 Brazil +] 15,135,125 29,954] 78,831,476 
Denmark 3)430,202 45, 124| ie std | Ls ll ee es a ee 2,780,286 4.813 4,465,561 
DAMES iain siecrstae eels aye 44,009,786 Ty)139,351| 61,580,509 |Colombia..........+.. 2,498,856 075446 3y713,682 
German 90,615,551 1438,202| 82,0r4,065||HCuador.......ss..eees 734,426 QI5 821,666 
Gibraltar 379,917 1,958 7,807)|\Guianas..... 6. Were eraes 2,106,534 28,679 39402277 
ORAGCE ie iy ciek boas e's ares DSC BAd leis eecle ween 3uy,not||Paracuae:, ...cccccutewtc | Soamean Sdesrees 10,274 
Greenland Pert. . 626,807 31488 4739315 
GuGeaiien canes sinswaaens Rajsccagey Soil) Meeeg seas 127,320 Uruguay sues s 1,240,025 21,976 2,690,648 
EEOC Meinl» «viene netctamnn On 16,241,505 121,530| 20,851,761), Venezuela 35706,978 33.486] 10,073,951 
Wetheriandé 30256, 108 755,077| 15,182,581||China.. 3,602,741 1,099] 20,545,289 
Portugal ec letnavuts aebatarecte 2,969,526 10,870; 1,690,668 i} cast Indies 33967,990 2,402 28,993,205 
PROUT, feiss cs + sie BOVSEQIEM Uwneamten| Useee sont 1 Ebon es EONS in a ctomscce 4:244,805 8,145 770,470 
Russia, Baltic, etc.... 5) 164,847 11,448} 1,890,976) | japaNn........ eet e 45550) 242 751475] 23,695,057 
Spesestal Black Sea 781,420 Rat) Od ata OPCHAA ch ov nh ccenwnn RI COED ect ; "308 
SIV ina sien evarere re ALi) Ne ayaa ceyote cares lt MMOL as oh 10,558 |Russia, Asiatic........ 202,852 2,08 
Shajihot) ae ee 10,916,632 10,437] 35574,126 I" Turkey in Asia....... Sontaet ore “a = 3 pions 
Sweden and Norway. 4,048,086 4515] 2,531,327), All other Asia........ 427,805 CetSinet : 83,743 
Switzerland ......... £7,578 <biovenkcd 14,988,954, British Australasia... 8,938,760 75)508 4,620,828 
Turkey in Europe.. 41,390 343] 2,097,702, French Oceanica...... 233,161 10,490) 209,771 
Great ritain and Ire- | Hawaiian Islands.... 35648472 745585 7,888,961 
land Wea-a fo tance eta 384,132,970 2,992,483} 159,083,243, Philippine Islands ... 110,255 Wecetsaroiel 49731306 
Ber muda PODS ARETE re 797,788 23,776 465,707) British Africa, etc.... 5,196,877 6,501 776,114 
British Honduras Ratan 394,238 8,695 181,809) Canary Islands....... 221,827 I1,170 48,304 
Dominion of Canada : Frenely Africa... wesc 328,250 Bi erechwre: 282,790 
Nova Scotia, New Wal DOPIA accom eter eae 18,159 ae 0.775 
Brunswick, etc ... 3) 706,132 3351043) 5,851,615|| Madagascar........... ZOROZ0)  sesecaes 68,675 
Quebec, pipes, ||Portuguese Africa... 105,898 357 6,629 
onan Sante 42,070)389 41642317 26,919,413 | Turkey in Africa: : 
2,010,980 8 Igy 
apenas and anes ih — eye t BP ng 28 5 ieee e spy sn 
BADTACOM.. 6. s ahi Iy12T,133 5,866 431,836 |All other Africa..... "183,189 me K 
; | TICA, +... 3,189 mips ame 
Onin American All other British...... 636,887 g10 I etl 
Ss es Bis erded areas 6r37arBag 256,542] 11,580,761,| All other rah ie and ete 
eee ome Ret Mba 14,582,484 423,422) 25,695,788) IPOTES). 6. . sees. ccmeane . 58,578 Sitiahs am 72,218 
Gu ernining Aiivan age wate : 
167,496 2,728 185,302) MO GEha..« sums ententes “ot $793,392,699|, $14,145,566 $731,969,065 
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fi ss Exports of 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book for YEAR Total naps ota Foreign and 
various years, the declared value of the imports Imports. Pradauc: colonial 
and exports of merchandise of the United King- roduce, 
dom was as follows, together with the imports a] ee ee 
and exports to and from the most important 
countries, and the values of the most important me tent eee eens seen pee reas 
articles. One half the value of the British and PAORE Se es Bip Bog aa aiataetann soles 
Irish products exported consists of textiles. 1887.00.00... 302,227,564 | 221,913,910 59)348,975 
The imports consist mainly of articles of food aaa see eeeeenees 38716351743 2349534912 Ce 
and raw cotton, and are almost twice the ex- 2a eae aoe oe pra taa partetor 
ports of British produce. MIL is siete ee eters « 4355441204 247,235,150 61,878,568 

It is interesting to note the large amount of 1892 shies agai viele pee ithe ees Sys Se 
i i S TOO goiseie ssice natal 405, 3935) 
imports from the United States, altho the value aon a eae Ge oLiet aia tec ngs Paes, 
Seems to have decreased during the past few Sey ae eae 416,087,630 | 226,169,174 561970)703 
years. 

IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
| 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 

Las fi ae +-+2s++++]° $32,000,000] £30,000,000] £26,000,000] £27,000,000]| 431,000,000] $27,000,000] -£28,000,000 #25, comnee 
Australasia. ....... 31,000,000] 30,000,000} 29,000,000} 31,000,000 25,000,000] 19,000,000] 15,000,000 Toga 
British N. America.} 12,000,000] 4,000,000} 13,000,000] 12,000,000 7000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 000,000 
Total British Pos-] . 

JST eee 99,000,000] 97,000,000! 91,000,000] + 93,000,000]} 85,000,000] 74,000,000] 72,000,000 7a,conou 
United States....... 104,000,000] 108,000,000] 91,000,000) 89,000,000 27,000,000] 26,000,000] 23,000,000] 18,000,000 
ea LOLS 2 ae 44,000,000 43,000,000 43,000,000) 43,000,000 16,000,000 14,000,000 13,000,000 13,000,000 
Sie I 9 a ee 27,000,000] 25,000,000] 26,000,000] 26,000,000 18,000,000] 17,000,000] 17,000,000} + 17,000,000 
Pieland ....... es 27,000,000} 28,000,000} 28,000,000] 27,000,000 9,000,000 8,000,000 9,000,000 8,000,000 
ICUS IPISE yo cia sec 50.5 17,000,000] 17,000,000} 16,000,000] 17,000,000 7,000,000 6,000,000 7,000,000 Teens 
PROSGED pc aastsarae's ee ~ 24,000,000] 15,000,000] 18,000,000] 23,000,000 5,000,000 5}000,000 6,000,000) 000,000 
REMEEDS 5 nous mnisiivints » pee 10,000,000] 10,000,000] 10,000,000} 10,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000) 3y000,000 seniors 
EPG we aon cens acs 10,000,000] — 10,000,000 8,000,000 ae 3,000,000 eneion ees neo 

Ss ee 8,000, 8,000,000 8,000,000 000,000 2,000,000 2,000, 000, 3000, 
Aces ws see Poesee pees $600,000 8,000,000 9,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Argentine Republic 3,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 pee pues Pe ree 

BARA ee 000,000 000,000 4;000,000 4,000,000 5,000, 000, 000; ' 
evan see eer eew enue oat Pa Nipeeeere 3,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Brazil 4,000,000) 3,000,000 4,000,000 3,000,000 8,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 
y 3,000,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
tal Foreign Coun- 
re re . ae a 335,000,000] 326,000,000] 312,000,000] 314,000,000|| 161,000,000] 152,000,000] 146,000,000} 143,000,000 
THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
MaPaitl AUC HOU ss rc nscweccserde ves esse seccves $61,000,000 $58,000,000 | £51,000,000 BaSsecesana Ae 
MCOEL OD, FAW >. oc cov veer ece eve ne nce adevsce sodas ss 46,000,000 37,000,000 30,000,000 32, pe cus 
Wool, sheep, and lambs............----...2 54 27,000,000 26,000,000 24,000,000 meee Loe 
WIGHOMIICAE Soetaavntancece = ec ce net pcweee dbs scs 20,000,000 22,000,000 22,000,000 22,000, ae 
Sugar, raw and refined ..........-0-----ceeers- 19,000,000 19,000,000 22,000,000 19,000, 2 ai 
Butter and AMATO ALIN sd. Seng vee aincgma sealers ye 15,000,000 15,000,000 16,000,000 16,000, I epee 
Wood and timber .... 14,000,000 17,000,000 15,000,000 17,000,000 pipes 
Silk manufactures.... «| 11,000,000 .| 11,000,000 apa re panes. 

; nS oe OO ae a ete er 10,000,000 9;000,000 000, OOO, OOO, 
ing "iat oo Sie Movant Peete ane eateete J 4 “estas 30,000,000 10,000,000 9,000, 10,000,000 
Woolen miantitactdres. ic 2.0, st eee 9,000,000 9,000,000 pene ieee Saat 

i - 000,000 9,000,000 000, OOO, 

on: Rink RESON IR tem i ee Pas boc 7,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 8,000,000 
MES Palen osc cn sce bes, ‘sere eae 6,005,050 6,000,000 6,000, pees 
7,000,000 7,900,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 ehemcme 

6,000,000 7,000,000 6,000,000 7,000, pen 
6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 7,000,000 oe 

5,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 :000y 
4,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 mess aoe 

b) y y 

Ce SEIN 000 000,000 3,000,000 2,000, 2,000,000 
Copper art ear ae a Soa ee Ace, Byotaheoe 
NOG seen tia oe hay eee R pee 

lp ie ep oe OEE wc TRE a TO 000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 ’ D 
ee oe Ace eRe reine "600,000 "500,000 500,000 500,000 
“ ei Le eee 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 srooees 

Be = ates 000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 000, 

Lead...cceresssseees secrceere nse ig pee pai Eee ye A 

TIN 2... cece eee eee cette eee ee rgetes ai os Cages Ee: fee yan 4 Si 

Zinc and its manufactures........ . prs iene ee Liss a De eas in 
Eggs. eee iene ok wea caine pepe eae Dig ling Se paces pee ee spat Soooyoo0 

ROO oe Bs scale oe es PNG een eae ceo pee ties eo ees o> 
EROHACCO.aaaheverslsocle alas. ot aremnerse Meeeaee eee 3,000,000 3,000, 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORT (HOME PRODUCE).* 


Chenicals y..-ccsscccsoncincsth cena: s antes tees | 


8 1895. 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1804 95 
—_____1 
000,000 $54,000,000 
GCEULESy cle sseae craraaheislnclsretererate sarees 60,000,000 | £56,000,000 | £54,000,000 | £57; 
ee Sela gio:eie 01 8(, 018 \0"am) wal eip) wisiw's iw miei eieiwie WS sral'a%s (wil 11,000,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 
Total Of COLTON .....cccceecscerssecsecceseseces 71,000,000 65,000,000 63,000,000 66,000,000 63,000,000 
6,000,000 14,000,000 19,000,000 
olen Manufactures. 0 ccccccccccesssscscvevs: 18,000,000 17,000,000 16,000, 
bees and worsted Varniwiscecs cee nivansaias % 3,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 5,000,000 
Total of woolen and worsted........... ...+- 22,000,000 21,000,000 20,000,000 18,000,000 25,000,000 
i ,000,000 5,000,000 
nen manufactures ...... Weis oatnenare noe eeee a 5,000,000 5,009,000 4,000,000 4,000, 
a arm FAT ABTIOO CR OGESO AE eo SEE 800,000 800,000 1,000,000 900,000 —— 
cesta eens Dison: = 
PheMMANULAClUTESs. os... .seecersiescssvensacees 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 4000, 
Apparel and haberdashery................:.... 7000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,600 
Metals : 
Iteyo Gorka5 GOB SPUSuEAD Beier eaatalers Siayateere aie taste 2,000,000 1,900,000 1,900,000 1,900,000 agi 2 
Be bar.angle, DOL and DO. cs sts 51 slices elar= 1,000,000 1,000,000 go0,000 800,000 O00 
oe Lauroad,y Of Al SOLES cc cisisisisiicw susie iisies 3,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,800,000 1,900,000 
ce RAGA Oss cate iain nla Haters nisjdiv ise atoible six'a (doa eat 1,000,000 700,000 600,000 600,000 700,000 
ae Lin PIATES 26s sae oe eeisteinteiieie stalemate 7,000,000 5,000,000 4,900,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
ee hoops, sheets, and plates............... 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 3i000 009 
ee cast and wrought, of all sorts.......... 4,000,000 4,000,000 3000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
ss old, for remanufacture 300,000 300,000 300,000 200,000 200,000 
Steel, wrought and unwrought.... 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Total of iron and steel........ nti : 26,000,000 21,000,000 20,000,000 18,000,000 19,000,000 
Hardwares and cutlery............ Sicttreneerere Barc 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
COS Synteuooesasse OUDene aounbono duc ucosce 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
IVEACINIIET Vatic ctetiloaisaiie ce arteis velsrieaiciaca tetas cls 15,000,000 13,000,000 13,000,000 14,000,000 15,000,000 
Goalswcinderss fuel, CtCls cos tiie sace necesioe clara 18,000,000 16,000,000 14,000,000 17,000,000 15,000,000 
8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 


* The disagreement in the totals is beca 


For the exports and imports of other countries, 


use of omission of the smaller figures. 


see those countries. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY, THE (AMERI- 
CAN),—A movement to establish in America a 
Fabian Society and carry on a work like that of 
the Fabian Society in England (see the next 
article) was commenced in Boston in February, 
1895, under the lead of the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. 
Similar beginnings were made almost simulta- 
neously in California and Washington under 
the influence of Mr. Lawrence Gronlund. A 
monthly has been established in Boston, 7e 
American Fabian (now published in New 
York); a few tracts have been published, and 
branches started in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Madison, Wis., San Francisco, Seattle, 
Wash., and a few other places. As yet, how- 
ever, little definite organization has been 
reached. 


FABIAN SOCIETY, THE (ENGLISH).— 
The Fabian Society is an organization of Eng- 
lish socialists, formed in London in 1883, and 
to-day one of the most influential economic and 
political societies in England. Its basis of or- 
ganization is as follows : 


“The Fabian Society consists of socialists. 

“It therefore aims at the reorganization of society 
by the emancipation of land and industrial capital 
from individual and class ownership, and the vesting 
of them in the community for the general benefit, In 


this way only can the natural and acquired advantages 
of the country be equitably shared by the whole people. 

“The society accordingly works for the extinction of 
private property in land and of the consequent indi- 
vidual appropriation, in the form of rent, of the price 
paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the 
advantages of superior soils and sites. 

“The society, further, works for the transfer to the 
community of the administration of such industrial 
capital as can conveniently be managed socially. For, 
owing to the monopoly of the means of production in 
the past, industrial inventions and the transformation 
of surplus income into capital have mainly enriched 
the | eoday ts class, the worker being now dependent 
on that class for leave to earn a living. 

“If these measures be carried out, without compen- 
sation (though not without such relief to expropriated 
individuals as may seem fit tothe community), rent 
and interest will be added to the reward of labor, the 
idle class now living on the labor of others will neces- 
sarily disappear, and practical equality of opportunity 
will be maintained by the spontaneous action of eco- 
nomic forces with much less interference with personal 
liberty than the present system entails. 

“For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society 
looks to the spread of socialist opinions, and the social 
and political changes consequent thereon. It seeks to 
promote these by the general dissemination of knowl- 
edge as to the relation between the individual and 
society in its economic, ethical, and political aspects. 

“The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, 
the following forms : 

“‘r, Meetings for the discussion of questions connect- 
ed with socialism. 

“2. The further investigation of economic problems, 
ae the collection of facts contributing to their eluci- 

ation, 
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“3. The issue of publications containing information 
aot questions, and arguments relating to social- 
..'4, The promotion of socialist lectures and debates 
in other societies and clubs. 

““s5. The representation of the society in public con- 
ferences and discussions on social questions. 

“The members are divided into local groups, are 
pledged to take = according to their abilities and 
opportunities in the general work of the society, espe- 
cially as regards their own localities, and altho there 
is no compulsory subscription, are expected to contrib- 
ute annually to the society’s funds. The amount of 
each member’s subscription is known only tothe Exec- 
utive Committee. 

“The society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing 
that not only those who suffer from the present sys- 
tem, but also many who are themselves enriched by 
it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

“The society meets for lectures and discussions on 
two Fridays in the month, at 8 P.M.” 


The society attaches small importance to mere 
numerical growth. Its rules of membership are 
quite strict. 


Candidates resident within the area of the London 
groups must sign a declaration that they accept the 
basis of the society, must attend two meetings as 
visitors, and must be proposed and seconded by mem- 
bers from personal knowledge. The names of ail candi- 
dates must be printed in the Fadian News every month, 
and they shall not be elected before the second meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee after such publication. 
The proposer and seconder must sign the nomination 
paper, and must each forward a letter to the Secretary 
stating that the candidate is a socialist, and likely to 
be a useful member of the society. Candidates shall 
be elected Py. an unanimous yote of the Executive 
Committee. If a candidate be rejected his proposer 
shall have aright of appeal to the society, in which 
case a ballot shall be taken ata ene meeting, with 
ee notice given, when one black ball in five shall ex- 
clude. 

Candidates who cannot qualify by attending the 
public meetings of the society may attend meetings of 
the group in whose area they reside, and on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the group, two such 
attendances shall be deemed to qualify. 

Every candidate for election shall make a contribu- 
tion to the funds of the society prior to his election, 
the amount being returned to him if he is not elected. 

The Executive Committee may by an unanimous 
vote, for special reasons, suspend such parts of this 
rule as specify qualifications for membership, except 
that part which requires acceptance of the basis. 


Nevertheless, the growth in membership has 
been steady. Its present membership is as fol- 


lows: 

Number of members in London groups...........+. 374 

Number of members elsewhere....... ..--+sseseeee- 365 
PRGEAL HUMID CT sy, cigs co cccv pas tec tucspsscsscsees AG pe 


Fabian societies exist outside of England in 
South Australia, Victoria, Ireland, Scotland, 
Canada, and the United States. 
(See previous article.) The secret 
of success has been its steady work, 
led by a half dozen of its original 
members, men of unusual ability, 
who are now becoming known 
throughout England, and who have steadily 
worked together from the first. Saysits efficient 
secretary, Mr. Edward R. Pease : 


Fabian 
Societies. 


“The society has never attempted to form itself into 
a political party. It has never soughta large member- 
ship, or contemplated running candidates of its own. 
It has adopted the general rule that it is cheaper and 
more effective to write for the public press than to 
publish an organ of its own; to lecture to Radical 


clubs rather than to Fabian branch meetings; to . 


write programs for Liberal associations rather than to 
create a new organization for itself. In one recent 
year 119 members reported over 3300 lectures delivered 
almost entirely to outside bodies.” 
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Its educational work, however, has by no means 
been confined to writings. It has published 
over 60 tracts, many of them having a very large 
sale. The society sold in 1894-95 80,376 tracts 
at a penny or over, and literature amount- 
ing in all to $1goo. The great literary success 
of the society, however, has been its Fadzan Es- 
says. In 1889 a course of seven lectures, which 
had been previously delivered before the society 
by members of the society (George Bernard Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, William Clarke, S. Olivier, Gra- 
ham Wallas, Annie Besant, and Hubert Bland) 
was published under the name of Fadzan Es- 
Says in Socialism, and met with most marked 
success. Over 30,000 copies have 
been sold in England, and two 
American editions have appeared. Method of 
The tracts are accurate and con- Propaganda, 
cise statements of industrial facts 
or explanations of the application 
of the principles of socialism to actual and 
existing political and social problems. They 
have treated such subjects as Facts for Soctal- 
ists ; Why arethe Many Poor ? Facts for Lon- 
doners ; The Worker's Political Program ; 
What Soctalism Is; An Ezght-Hour Bill; 
English Progress toward Social Democracy ; 
Land Nationalization; A Labor Policy for 
Public Authorities ; Christtan Soctalism. One 
of the most valuable is What to Read: a List 
of Books for Social Reformers. It includes all 
the best books on economics, socialism, labor 
movements, poverty, etc., with suggested courses 
of reading. 

The society publishes a little monthly record 
entitled The Fabian News, confined mainly to 
news of the society itself. 

Its political work has been as important as its 
educational. 

In 1888 the Star evening newspaper was start- 
ed, and, adopting Fabian ideas, became at once 
an enormous success. In 1889 the people of 
London elected their first County Council, and, 
to the surprise of everybody, the Progressive 
majority proved to be socialist in all its leading 
ideas. 

In 1890 an active lecturing campaign was 
started in the country districts by Sidney Webb, 
Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas, William Clarke, 
Hubert Bland, and others, and in a short time 
nearly every large town in the country had 
formed a local Fabian Society affiliated with the 
London body. 

In 1892 the second London County Council 
election was fought on the London Programme, 
written by Sidney Webb, and again the Pro- 
gressives secured an overwhelming victory, in 
which every Fabian who ran as a Progressive 
was elected. In national politics the society has 
not yet accomplished much. ‘The efforts of Fa- 
bians and others to ‘‘ permeate’’ the Liberal lead- 
ers with collectivism have been more successful 
in name than in reality. A recent move of the 
Fabians was a manifesto published in the /ort- 
nightly Review for November, 1893, pointing 
out the failure of the Liberal ministry to re- 
deem its pledges, especially in matters of admin- 
istration, and calling on the great trade-unions 
to run their own candidates at the next election. 
In the recent election of the County Council 
in 1894, 1n spite of the Conservative reaction, 
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all the Fabian Progressive candidates were 
still successful. Speaking generally, it is prob- 
ably not too much to say that the phenomenal 
spread of socialism in England is largely due, 
as far as propaganda goes, to the work of the 
Fabian Society. Its lectures have been given 
wherever an opportunity appeared before all 
classes, but very largely before London’s work- 
ing men’s clubs. Ten years ago these clubs 
stood mainly for radical, unthinking individual- 
ism. Boasting of their individual freedom, even 
when they were really slaves, the members were 
more busy with denouncing Christianity than 
in working for reform. To-day both radicalism 
and orthodoxy in religion are little talked of, 
and the clubs are largely political clubs, work- 
ing on socialist lines. This change has been 
brought about mainly by the Fabian Society. 
It may be of interest to Americans to know that 
the society took its impetus from an interest in 
social problems occasioned by the lectures of 
Henry George in England, and the reading of 
Progress and Poverty, and that its founders 
were first brought together by Professor Thomas 
Davidson, of New York. The company gath- 
ered by Professor Davidson divided into two 
groups, one founding the ethical movement of 
the New Fellowship, the other the political and 
economic Fabian Society. 

The name of the society originated in the 
motto, ‘‘ For the right moment you must wait, 
as Fabius did, most patiently, when warring 
against Hannibal, though many censured his 
delays ; but when the time comes you must 
strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will 
be in vain and fruitless.”’ 

‘‘Fabian Socialism’’ does not differ from any 
other socialism in its aims, but in its economic 
analysis follows the theory of value (g.v.) held 
by Jevons rather than that inherited by Karl 
Marx and the German socialists from Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. In propaganda, Fabians 
usually follow a progressive policy of advanc- 
ing their principles through any party where an 
opening may be found. ‘The address of the 
Secretary is Edward R. Pease, 276 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION.—The body 
of laws which has come into existence since 
the opening of the present century relating to 
the regulation of factories, workshops, and all 
places where industry is carried on, comes under 
the general title of ‘‘ factory legislation,’ and 
it has stamped itself most emphatically upon 
the written law of all countries where the fac- 
tory system has taken root, and also upon the 
social and moral laws which lie at the bottom 
of the forces which make written law what it 
is. The establishment of the factory system of 
labor, resulting in the congregation of large 
bodies of people working in the same branches 
of labor, called attention to industrial condi- 
tions, and while prior to the establishment of 
the factory system industrial conditions were 
apparently much worse than after its establish- 
ment, the workers under the old system were 
so distributed that their surroundings did not 
attract public attention, or, at least, the atten- 
tion of legislators ; but when great bodies were 
brought under one roof or into one community, 
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whatever evils existed became noticeable, and 
the attention of the legislator was called to 
them. The factory system was first instituted 
in England. At the time there were few laws 
relating to master and man upon 

the statute-books of England, and 

those which did exist bore mostly In England. 
upon criminal matters. There was 

one law, however, in force which 

had been considered by many as an obstruc- 
tion to advancement in the mechanic arts, but 
which, with the establishment of the factory 
system, was to become the only point upon 
which labor legislation could turn. This old 
law was known as ‘‘ The Apprenticeship Act,’’ 
and was passed in 1562, during the reign of 
Elizabeth. It isto be found in 5 Elizabeth, c. 
4. It provided that no one should work in cer- 
tain trades as journeyman until after an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years. It was under this 
act that the custom of apprenticing pauper chil- 
dren by parish officers grew up, and under it 
there grew also the very worst practices, for 
the act allowed apprentices to be worked from 
5 A.M. until between 7 and 8 p.m., from March 
to September, and, as the law expresses it, from 
September to March, from the “ spring of the 
day until the night closed in.’’ When the first 
cotton factories were erected in England, neces- 
sarily where water-courses were found sufficient 
to supply power, they became so numerous in 
such localities that the supply of children from 
the immediate neighborhoods was found to fall 
far short of the demand. ‘The reverse of this 
condition prevailed in the agricultural counties, 
where general misery existed on every hand. 
The unprincipled poor-law guardians in the 
latter counties, being anxious to rid their par- 
ishes as speedily as possible of pauper children, 
were very eager to meet the requirements of 
the industrial communities where the factory 
system had been established for cheap labor. 
Children were, therefore, transferred in large 
numbers to the North, where they were housed 
in pent-up buildings adjoining the factories, 
and were kept to long hours of labor. These 
primary facts soon drew attention to the evils 
of the factory system as they appeared at its in- 
ception, and for the first time the consequences 
of congregated labor were made clearly ap- 
parent. A generation of operatives was grow- 
ing up under conditions of comparative physi- 
cal degeneracy, of mental ignorance, and of 
moral corruption ; and it was then that the great 
questions began to be asked, Has the nation 
any right to interfere? Shall society suffer that 
individuals may profit? Shall the next and 
succeeding generations be weakened morally 
and intellectually that estates may be enlarged ? 
These great questions forced themselves upon 
the public mind, and the fact that pauper ap- 
prentices might be better off under such ap- 
prenticeship than in the workhouse 

had no great weight, under the in- 

fluence of the religious and moral The 
waves which affected England in Nineteenth 


the last quarter of the last century. Century. 
The first man to ask such power- 

ful questions of Parliament was 

Sir Robert Peel, in the year 1802. Sir Rob- 
ert was a master manufacturer, to whom 
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the new system of labor had brought wealth 
and power and station, but he sought to remedy 
the evils which he knew, from his own personal 
experience, had grown with the factory sys- 
tem ; so in 1802 he introduced a bill, the object 
of which was to interfere by law with the natu- 
ral tendencies of unrestricted competition in the 
labor of human beings ; but he could not, under 
the sentiment of the English legislature that 
precedent must be sacred, go very far beyond 
the regulation of the labor of parish appren- 
tices. His bill was therefore entitled ‘‘ An act 
for the preservation of the health and morals of 
apprentices and others employed in the cotton 
and other mills and in cotton and other facto- 
ries.’’ ‘The whole notion of Peel’s measure was 
that as apprentices were already under statu- 
tory provisions, and were subjects of a legal 
contract, it was permissible that their hours of 
labor should be regulated by positive enact- 
ment ; but Parliament, which was familiar with 
restrictions on the products of labor, and with 
restrictions of monopoly on labor itself, would 
not listen to any proposal to regulate what was 
called ‘‘ free’’ labor for the purpose of avoiding 
even the most frightful moral evils. In the 
case of apprentices, however, it was conceded 
that restriction might be tolerated. Such acon- 
cession came under the power of precedent, and 
the act of 1562, which had theretofore been an 
obstacle, became the very legal precedent the 
law-makers of England must have before they 
could consent to protect human rights, and as 
that law had regulated the hours of labor of 
apprentices, Parliament crept through this nar- 
row door, and allowed Sir Robert Peel’s bill to 
restrict the hours of labor of parish apprentices 
at work in the factories ; and so the first factory 
act known in legislation was passed. This act 
is known as 42 and 43, George III., cap. 73, and 
while it was of no great value to the operatives 
themselves, it has been of the greatest value to 
the world, for it made the assertion, which has 
never yet been retracted, that the nation did 
have the right to check not only open evils, but 
those which grow individually through the na- 
ture of employment. It dealt simply with the 
unregulated employment of apprentices. By 
the provisions of the law the employer was com- 
pelled to clothe his apprentices, whose work was 
limited then to twelve hours a day, night work 
being prohibited. Every apprentice was to re- 
ceive daily instruction during the first four 
years of his time, school attendance to be reck- 
oned as working time. There were many other 
regulations embodied in the act, stimulated by 
Sir Robert Peel. The law was substantially 
repealed in 1814, but in 1815 Sir Robert Peel 
came back to Parliament, told it that the act of 
1802 ‘‘ had become useless, that apprentices had 
been given up, but that the same exhausting 
conditions, from which Parliament had intend- 
ed to relieve apprentices, was the lot of thou- 
sands and thousands of the children of the free 
poor,’’ and in the following year 

(1816) Parliament instituted a great 

Progress, inquiry into the condition of the 
factory population, tho it did not 

enact a new law until 1819. Under 

this act the right of the nation to limit the age 
at which children might be admitted to the 
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factories was established. From 1816 to the 
present time there has been no cessation in the 
attempts to regulate by law some of the condi- 
tions of labor ; and in all countries where the 
factory system has taken any hold, as already 
stated, factory acts are to be found. Such legis- 
lation has had for its chief object the regulation 
of the labor of women and children, but its 
scope has been constantly enlarged by succes- 
sive and progressive amendments until law has 
attempted to secure the physical and moral well- 
being of the working man in all trades and to 
give him every condition of salubrity and of per- 
sonal safety in the workshops. 

The most elaborate code of factory laws is 
that of Great Britain, the present act being a 
consolidation of all the acts since Sir Robert 
Peel’s law of 1802. In that coun- 
try the law makes provision for 


sanitary conditions, for safety from Present 
accidents occurring from machin- English 
ery, regulating employment and Law. 


meal hours and the employment of 

young persons and women and chil- 

dren, providing for holidays, for. the education 
of children, for certificates of fitness for employ- 
ment, regulating overtime and night work, and 
embodying a great many minor provisions, all 
looking to the well-being of the operative. 

In France, the factory laws relate to the hours 
of labor and regulate some of the conditions. 
Female labor under ground is forbidden, and 
boys below the age of 16 are not allowed in such 
work, 

Germany has a fair factory code, and is now 
in the experimental years of a great system of 
legal and compulsory insurance of work peo- 
ple, the results of which the empire and the 
governments of other continental countries are 
watching with great interest. 

In this country nearly every State in which 
textile factories are found has factory laws of 
some kind, and many of them provide, as does 
Great Britain, a body of factory in- 
spectors for the enforcement of leg- 


islation. Several of our States have The 
regulated the age at which children United 
can be employed in any manufac- States. 


turing, mechanical or mercantile 

establishment, for the attendance 

upon schools, and such matters ; and they are 
following rapidly in the footsteps of Great Brit- 
ain in providing that proprietors of factories 
shall make specific provision against accidents 
from dangerous machinery, providing penalties 
for the cleaning of machinery while running, 
ete. ; and also providing that factories shall be 
well ventilated and kept clean ; that hoistways, 
hatchways, elevators, and well-holes shall be 
protected by good and sufficient trap-doors or 
other appliances’; that establishments of certain 
height shall be provided with sufficient fire-es- 
capes, practically constructed, and that they 
shall be kept in good repair and free from ob- 
struction. Factory acts, varying in their provi- 
sions, have been placed upon the statute-books 
of nearly every State of the Union. To sum- 
marize these into a digest would require a vol- 
ume by itself, but the principles involved in the 
factory legislation are those indicated, and they 
relate to the personal well-being and the safety 
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of the operatives employed. The effect of the 
laws everywhere has been to elevate the stand- 
ard of employment, to improve the health and 
increase the longevity of operatives, to reduce 
their hours of labor from 13 or 14 per day to 9 
or 10, and to surround them with good sanitary, 
healthful conditions. Very many factory and 
workshop people in different countries find 
themselves in better surroundings, as to air and 
general sanitary conditions, while at work than 
in their homes. The improvement in the moral 
tone has been sufficient to warrant the existence 
of factory legislation, but the constant elimina- 
tion of children from factory labor is one of its 
most beneficent results. 

The student of factory legislation should ex- 
amine Hzstory of the Factory System, by R. 
Whateley Cooke Taylor ; a Report on the Fac- 
tory System, in Vol. II. of the Reports of the 
Tenth Census, and Labor Laws of the United 
States and Terrztorzes, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1892. The Reign of Law, by 
the Duke of Argyle, is also a work dealing with 
the subject from a philosophical point of view, 
and should be carefully studied. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


For further consideration of factories, see 
Macuinery ; Facrory System; Lazsor LEcIs- 
LATION. The VPodztzcal Science Quarterly 
publishes annual summaries of the industrial 
legislation of each year. The laws are, how- 
ever, so continually modified and added to, and 
in the United States are so various in various 
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States that it is impossible to give any accurate 
detailed statements concerning either the whole 
country or any general period. The questions 
of the short-hour movement (g.v.) and of arbitra- 
tion are, perhaps, the factory questions most 
mooted to day in the United States, In Eng- 
land, the question of a living wage is added. 
Some believe that the industrial question of the 
day is rather one of a market than of factory 
legislation—at least the capability of the fac- 
tories to produce seems to exceed the capability 
of the people to ‘‘ consume,”’ z.é., to buy. As the 
people unquestionably want more goods, their 
inability to consume means a lack of money or 
faulty distribution. The factories may not be 
the main places of faulty distribution, but, so 
far as they are concerned, higher wages are the 
main need in order to produce better distribu- 
tion. It is questionable, however, if this can 
be effected or even materially influenced by 
legislation, at least by factory legislation. What- 
ever will improve the general market will un- 
doubtedly be the best aid to-day to factory em- 
ployersand employees. In many factories to-day 
the tendency is not to short hours, but to short 
time. Factories run at rapid speed and during 
long hours per day, are often shut half the week 
or for weeks together. But this is rather a gen- 
eral industrial problem than a factory question. 
See OVERPRODUCTION. 

Mr. Hobson, in his Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism, pp. 322, 323, gives the following con- 
venient summary of the leading points in the 
development of factory legislation in England : 


= Industries Class of Workers) 4; . ee Mode of Ad- . 
DATE. INGeaotads Chiefly Protected., Nature of Regulations. ministcaisces Effectiveness. 
x802_ _|Cottonand ‘‘other|Apprenticed pau- 12 hours day. Night-work|Local justices to| Virtually inopera- 
mills’ (applied| per children. regulated. Education,| appoint visitors.| tive. 
exclusively to sanitation. | 
cotton), 
1819 } Do. Children (not pau- Prohibition of work under Do. Do. 
1820 { Do. pers). years. Young persons 
under 16) a 12-hour day. 
Regulation for meal- 
time. Amendment of 1802 
Act. , 
1825 Do. Do Shortened Saturday labor.) Do. Generally evaded. 
Penalties provided  for/(Millowners and 
breach of factory regu-| relatives pre- 
lations, vented from act- 
ing onthe Bench 
= reference to 
ar gs actory acts. : 
1833 | |All textile indus-|Children andj)48 hours week for children Governanent ne tr out of every rr 
1834 (| tries. young persons, (9-13), 69 hours for young} spectors (4). millowners con- 
persons (13-18). Prohibits victed in 1834, in 
night-work for young spite of defiant 
persons. Children in silk attitude of mag- 
: > mills, ro hours day. istrates. 
1842 |Mines. Children and wo-)No underground work, Mine inspectors. 
men. 
1844 , Children, young/Factory acts applied.|Government in- Improve in- 
to Printworks. persons, women.| ‘ False relay” nyatean for) spectors, Lehr eae 
1846 children checked. 6% “false | Telay”’ 
hours day for children. system  reesta- 
Female young persons blished. Fines 
age raised to er. 12 hours inadequate. 
day for women. No 
} 7 night-work for women, 
od | Textile factories, Do. to hours day, afterward Increased staff of |Largely defied or 
a | printworks, etc. 10% hours day for young| Government in-| evaded forsome 
85 persons and  women,| spectors. time. 
: ‘ practically for men. 
1860 Bleaching and Do. Do., with special regula-| 
“ dyeing. ; tions for overtime. 
1860 |Coal and _ iron|All workers. Restriction on male labor|Mine inspectors. 
mines. under 1a. Safety, ven- 


tilation, etc. 
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DATE. Industries Class of Workers : - 
is Affected. |Chiefly Protected. Nature of Regulations, ir eat ee Effectiveness. 
1863 Finishing proc-|Children, young 
esses in bleach-| persons, women. 
} ing and dyeing, 
bakehouses, al- 
os Seca: works, 
1864 |Non-textile~ fac- Do. | Factory ts 7 
tories (earthen- t Rnoliegl = 
ware, fustian 
cutting, car- 
tridges, lucifer) 
matches, paper- 
a [alates ana 
31867. | actories and) Do. Factory Acts Extension|Workshops Act|Workshops Act 
workshops. Act. Workshops Regu-| left at Perse to| dead biter in 
lation Act, applying to| localauthorities,| 1868-69. Later, 
workshops. Factoryrules| brought under| fines inade- 
affecting hours, educa-| factory inspect-| quate. Inspect- 
ee etc., in modified) ors, 1871. ors inadequate. 
orm. 
1867 Agriculture. Children, women./Act for Suppression of 
Agricultural Gangs fix- 
ing minimum age at 8, 
regulating employment 
: F of women. 
1870 j|Printworks,Children, young|Application of chief pro- 
pint dye-| persons,women.| visions of 1867 Factory 
ing. Act. 
1871 jBrickworks and Children andiForbids employment. Im- 
fields. young female| proved conditions for 
: persons. women. 
1873 |Agriculture. |Children. Minimum age raised to ro. 
1878 Factories, work- Children, young|Consolidation of Factories|Increased staff of 
shops, agricul- persons,women,} and Workshops Act (ex-| inspectors. 
ture. (incidentally| tending some provisions 
men). to agriculture). 
1891 Do. Do. Amendment of Factories|Board of Trade 
and Workshops Act. Age} power to sched- 
for children raised to 11.) ule dangerous 
Protection in dangerous| trades. 
: trades. 
1892 Shops. \Children, young/Limits working-day. 
‘ | persons. | 
1893 Various trades. |All workers. Restrictions on dangerous;Appointment of 
‘ trades. workingmen 
1893 Railways. Adult males. Restrictions on hours of) and women in- 
labor. spectors. In- 
creased number 
“4 of inspectors. 


(For the details of American factory laws, see 
Lagor LEGISLATION. ) 


FACTORY SYSTEM, THE.—Altho what 
is called ‘‘the factory system’’ is a product 
mainly of the close of the eighteenth century, 
and of the application of machinery and steam 
power to industry, factories existed in Greece 
and Rome and in the older civilizations of 
Egypt, Assyria, India, and China. In the later 
Middle Ages they developed in all the indus- 
trial cities in connection with the guilds (7.v.). 
In the Elizabethan age they are said to have 
multiplied in England. But these establish- 
ments were not factories in the modern sense. 
In ancient civilizations they were slave shops, 
where the slaves worked under a taskmaster ; 
in medieval days they were shops where the 
master workman labored with his apprentices 
and his journeymen. 

The first factory in the modern sense seems 
to have been a silk factory, built by Sir Thomas 
Lombe, in Derbyshire, in 1719. Through all 
the eighteenth century factories multiplied in 
England as industries became localized in cer- 
tain localities or sections. The main cause, 
however, of the development of the present 
factory system was, of course, the invention of 


machines and the application of steam power in 
production, necessitating the carrying on of in- 
dustry in buildings especially adapted to the 
purpose and in connection with an ever-increas- 
ing plant. A realization of what a change this 
meant in production can be seen by the follow- 
ing picture of the woolen trade before the de- 
velopment of the factory system, 


“The work was entirely domestic, and its different 
branches widely scattered over the country. First, 
the manufacturer had to travel on horseback to pur- 
chase his raw material among the farmers, or at the 
great fairs held in those old towns that had formerl 
been the exclusive markets, or, as they were called, 
‘staples’ of wool. The wool, safely received, was 
handed over to the sorters, who rigorously applied 
their gauge of required length of staple and merci- 
lessly chopped off by shears or hatchet what did not 
reach the standard as wool fit for the clothing trade. 
The long wool thus passed into the hands of the comb- 
ers, and, having been brought back to them into the 
combed state, was again carefully packed and strapped 
on the back of the sturdy horse, to be taken into the 
country to bespun.... Here, in each village, he had 
his agents, who received the wool, distributed it 
among the peasantry and received it back as yarn. 
The machine employed was still the old one-thread 
wheel, and in summer weather on many a village 
green might be seen the housewives plying their busy 
trade, and furnishing to the poet the vision of content- 
ment spinning at the cottage-door. Returning in 
safety with his yarn, the manufacturer had now to 
seek out his weavers, who ultimately delivered to him 
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his camblets or russels, or serges, or tammies or cali- 
mancoes (such were the leading names of the fibers) 
ready for sale to the merchant or delivery to the dyer 
(James, History of the Worsted Manufacture, p. 323 
[quoted by R. Whately Cooke Taylor], Zhe Modern 
factory System, pp. 61, 62). 


With the use of machinery this was all 
changed. All the processes were gradually 
brought together in factories, and men, women, 
and very soon children were gathered together 
to tend the machines. The first factories were 
of the rudest description, and the employees 
were worked the longest hours and without the 
least regard to health or morality. It was the 
day of absolute /azssez facre. ‘There were no 
factory laws (g.v.),-and experience had not 
taught that it pays the employer to consider the 
needs and health of his employees. Men and 
women were worked like cattle and housed 
worse than the cattle. Women, since they 
would work cheaper, displaced men, and chil- 
dren soon displaced women. The horrors of 
the early factory system to-day can scarcely be 
credited. Yet the facts are proven by the un- 
questioned evidence of parliamentary commis- 
sions and English Blue Books, 

The demand for children commenced and 
kept pace with the growth of the whirling spin- 
dles. When the adjacent supply was found 
insufficient, pens were established on the banks 
of the canals, into which hundreds of boys and 
girls were collected, from scattered cottages and 
villages, the poorhouse and street, and shipped 
by barge to feed the merciless mills. 

Infants five years old were allowed to work in 
the cotton factories from five in the morning 
until eight at night, and in the bleaching works 
uncomplaining little ones of 11 and under were 
kept continuously at labor during the same 
hours in a temperature of 120°. In the un- 
healthy occupation of pin-making similar con- 
ditions prevailed, Children often walked 20 
miles a day in the performance of their tasks. 
Mothers who lived near the cotton factories might 
be seen taking their crying innocents to work 
at dead of night. Half the infants of Manches- 
ter died before three years of age, and in some 
districts the death-rate under 20 was larger than 
in other parts of England under 4o. In portions 
of factory counties, the youthful population was 
physically worn out before manhood ; a notable 
decrease took place in the -height of adults, and 
the effect began to be nationally apparent in the 
physique of the recruits who offered themselves 
forthe armyand navy. The following description 
shows the atrocity of these early factory days : 


“Traffickers contracted with the overseers for re- 
moving their juvenile victims to Manchester or other 
towns. On their arrival, if not previously assigned, 
they were deposited in dark cellars, where the mer- 
chant dealingin them brought his customers and where 
the mill-owners, by the light of lanterns, being enabled 
toexamine the children, their limbs and stature having 
undergone the necessary scrutiny, the bargain was 
struck and these poor innocents were conveyed to the 
mills. ... In very many instances their labor was 
limited only by exhaustion, after many modes of tor- 
ture had been unavailingly applied to force continued 
action. ... Discrimination of sexes was not regard- 
ed; vice, disease and death luxuriated in these re- 
ceptacles of human woe” (A7story of the Factory 
Movement, by Alfred (~seud.), vol. i., chap. ii., p. 17). 


It was such conditions as these that led to the 
factory laws (g.v.) of England. 
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In the United States the factory system was 
not developed till the present century. It was 
the policy of England to prevent her American 
colonies from having machinery, in order to 
keep them dependent upon the trade of the 
mother country. The first spinning-jenny seen 
in America was exhibited in Philadelphia in 
1775. Efforts at a factory were made at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1780. Parliament, however, 
enacted strict laws, forbidding, under severe pen- 
alties, the export of machinery from England. 
After the War of Independence machinery was 
rapidly developed. The first textile factory was 
erected at Beverly, Mass., in 1787. Samuel 
Slater, whom President Jackson called ‘‘ the 
father of American manufactures,’’ erected the 
first factory with power machinery at all ade- 
quate in Pawtucket, R. I.,in 1790. In 1794 Eli 
Whitney, of Massachusetts, invented in Geor- 
gia the cotton-gin. Only gradually, however, 
did the factory system replace home industries. 
Women preferred to work in their homes, and 
reluctantly entered the factories. The early 
factory employees were drawn from the Ameri- 
can families and homes in the neighborhood, 
and from the most intelligent homes. 

The spirit and intelligence of the factory girls 
of Lowell and other New England towns are 
well known. But gradually conditions changed. 
Factories grew larger and larger. The duties 
of the employees grew more and more merely 
technical. Immigration setin. Factory popu- 
lations developed. ‘The moral tone of the tfac- 
tory was lowered. Uneducated girls and fami- 
lies, being able to do the merely manual work 
of tending the machines, were employed. Grad- 
ually the factory system, as we know it to-day, 
was developed. 


In his report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts for 1881, Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright said (p. 466): 


“Tn our cotton mills especially, the women and chil- 
dren largely exceed the men, being often from two- 
thirds to five-sixths of the whole, and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. And what are these women and 
children but the very weakest and most dependent of 
all the people?” 


Elsewhere an operative testifies : 


“Mill life has a most demoralizing effect upon 
women and children, especially on girls who have no 
parents in the mills to watch over them. I will not 
poe my girls to work in any other mill than the one 

am in, and where Ican keep my eye on them. Not 
that Iam afraid they will do anything wrong, but the 
influences of a mill are very bad. If a child of a ten- 
der age goes to work in the mill, constantly breathing 
a temperature of 900 degrees both winter and summer, 
it is Sure to grow up puny and die early. I get so ex- 
hausted that I can scarcely drag myseif home when 
night comes,”’ 


Another operative testifies : 


“Young girls from r4 and upward learn more wick- 
pape ua one year than they would in five years out of 
a mill, 


Mr. Connolly, Factory Inspector of New York. 
says (Report for 1887, pp. 31, 45, 46): 


“Many children overestimate their strength and 
endurance, and take hold of work for which they are 
unfitted by nature, and thus work themselves into 
consumption or sustain ruptures or other bodily dam- 
age +.» The water-closets for males and females 
adjoin each other in gs per cent. of the workshops and 
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factories throughout the State of New York, where 
females are employed, and in hundreds of cases the 
sexes both use the same retiring-rooms. .. . The venti- 
lation of the average water-closet in manufactories is 
very poor, the science of hygiene not being well under- 
stood or considered when the structures were erected. 
The odors very often have no other escape but into the 
work-rooms, and the smell is very perceptible to the 
nostrils of the visitor. Disease must of necessity bur- 
den the air of these institutions, and the health of the 
Operatives be gradually but surely undermined.” 


The reader, however, must not consider 
these descriptions as true of existing condi- 
tions. 

There has been in most States considerable 
improvement. Yet many condemn even the 
most carefully built and regulated factory, and 
believe the factory system itself hurtful and 
unnecessary. Says the socialistic author of JZer- 
rye Englande : 


“What are the invariable accompaniments of the 
factory system? 

“Foul air, foul water, adulterated foods, dirt, long 
hours of sedentary labor, and continual anxiety as to 
wages and employment in the present, added to a ter- 
rible uncertainty as to existence in the future. 

“Look through any great industrial town in the col- 
liery, the iron, the silk, the cotton, or the woolen in- 
dustries, and you will find hard work, unhealthy 
work, vile air, overcrowding, disease, ugliness, drunk- 
enness, and a high death rate.”’ ys 


This is all but invariably the view of the fac- 
pay system held bylaborreformers. Even Mr. 
Hobson (£volution of Modern Capitalism) 
argues that the factory system breaks up family 
life. He says (pp. 319, 320): 


“Before the industrial revolution women were quite 
as busily and numerously engaged in industry as now, 
and the children employed in textile and other work 
were often worked in their own homes with more 
eruel disregard to health and happiness than is now 
the case. Even new the longest hours, the worst sani- 
tary conditions, the lowest pay, are in the domestic 
industries of towns which still survive under modern 
industry. But tho the regular factory women and the 
half-timers are generally better off in ali the terms of 
their industry than the uninspected women and_chil- 

dren who still slave in such domestic 
industries as the trimmings and match- 


Evils of poe eg ie the growing tendency oy 
modern industry to engage women an 
the System. children away from their homes is 


fraught with certain indirect important 
consequences. When industry was chief- 
ly confined to domestic handicrafts, the claims of 
home life constantly pressed in and tempered the in- 
dustrial life. The growth of factory work among 
women has brought with it inevitably a weakening of 
home interests and a neglect of home duties. The 
home has suffered what the factory has gained. Even 
the shortening of the factory day, accompanied as it 
has been by an intensification of labor during the 
shorter hours, does not leave the women competent 
and free for the proper ordering of home life. ome 
work is consciously slighted as secondary in impor- 
tance and inferior because it brings no wages, and if 
not neglected, is performed in a perfunctory manner, 
which robs it of its grace and value. This narrowing 
of the home into a place of hurried meals and sleep is, 
on the whole, the worst injury modern industry has 
inflicted on our lives, and it is difficult to see how it 
can be compensated by any increase of material prod- 
ucts. Factory life for women, save in extremely rare 
cases, saps the physical and moral health of the fam- 
ily. The exigencies of factory life are inconsistent 
with the position of a good mother, a good wife, or the 
maker of ahome. Save in extreme circumstances, no 
increase of the family wage can balance these losses, 
whose values stand upon a higher qualitative level. 
“The direct economic tendency of machine-industry 
to take women and children away from the home to 
work must be looked upon as a tendency antagonistic 
to civilization.” 


There is, however, another view, the contrary 


of this. Mr. Carroll D. Wright argues in the 
- 
bo inghe fs oe 
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American supplement to the Encyclopedia Bre- 
tannica (article ‘‘ Factory") that the system, 
tho by no means perfect, is far in advance of 
previous methods of production, He says: 


“As to the assumption that the factory tends to de- 
stroy domestic ties and habits, it may be said that this 
charge against the factory grows out of another as- 
sumption: that the cottage of the domestic worker was 
the ideal home. It is poetry which ‘calls such home a 
cottage ; history rather calls it a hut. The home of 
the worker of old was the workshop also, and the 
wheels or looms disputed with the inmates for the 
room. Small, close, crowded, with bad air and bad 
surroundings, the hut was occupied day and night by 
a class which cannot find its kin under the factory sys- 
tem, for the operative of to-day, as 4 rule, occupies a. 
home, even in the factory, tenement or boarding-house, 
superior in every sense to the home of the domestic 
worker. The morals in all respects under the individ- 
ual system were greatly below those of the factory op- 
eratives of to-day. The evils which became apparent. 
during the early days of the factory system were sim- 
ply the results of bringing together the labor which 
had become pauperized under the domestic system, 
and in agricultural districts. The employment of 
young children is now forbidden by law wherever the 
factory has gained astrong foothold. ‘The factory has 
not so much destroyed the home as it has enabled 
members-of broken families to earn a livelihood, If it 
has at times taken the mother from the care of her 
young children—the worst feature of the employment 
of married women—it has enabled more who had no 
home to become self-supporting. ... 

““We are deceived because the factory, by and 
through the perfection of machinery and the develop- 
ment of the division of labor, is constantly employing 
a less and less cultivated class of operatives;... are 
too apt to conclude that the factory degrades, when 
the fact is it has enabled the lower order to step up in 
the scale of employment, in living, and consequently 
in civilization. This process is constantly narrowing 
the limits of the class which occupies the lowest step 
in the progress of society. This mission alone stamps 
the factory system as an active element 
in the moral elevation of the race. Of 
course we speak of the factory under 
men who realize that they have some 
Tesponsibility beyond declaring divi- 
dends. A narrow-minded, close-fisted 
employer, who regards his people as his machines, 
taking no pains relative to their moral well-being, 
never Trecognizing*that by congregating labor for his 
own profit he owes it something besides wages, such 
an employer will have a factory which will convince 
any community thatit is not an element in civilization. 
The man should be condemned, not the system. 

“Tf it could be shown that the factory leads to intem- 
perate habits, it would follow conclusively that it is 
productive of unthrift and poverty—the sure condi- 
tions resulting from intemperance. It is true that a 
great deal of drunkenness exists in factory towns and 
among factory operatives; itis not true that the fac- 
tory is the creator of this. 

“The charge that the factory feeds prostitution and 
swells the criminal lists is absolutely unfounded, This. 
impression first grew fromthe condition of Manches- 
ter, England, where a large cellarage population, 
which has entirely disappeared, was attributed to the 
factory. It has been shown by the returns from the 
penitentiary of Manchester that the ranks of prostitu- 
tion were not fed from the factory, eight only out of 50 
coming from the factory, and 29 out of so from domes- 
tic service. An extensive examination of the crimi- 
nal records of a large number of British factory towns 
discloses the fact that neither the ranks of prostitution 
nor the criminal lists are increased to such extent from 
the factory population of these towns as from other 
classes. Thisisequally true in thiscountry. Itshould 
be borne in mind that regular pinploy eens is condu- 
cive to regular living, and that regular employment 
does not harmonize with a life of prostitution, intem- 
perance, andcrime. ‘The virtue of the factory women 
of this country and of Europe will compare favorably 
with that of any other class, and much better than 
with many departments of social life. Certainly there 
is nothing in factory employment conducive to vicious 
lives. (See PROSTITUTION). 

‘The impression that the factory tends to intellect- 
ual degeneracy is a greater fallacy than the preceding. 
Through the simplification of mechanical processes 
ignorant labor is congregated in factory centres, but, 
as we have said, it is not created nor induced by the 
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factory. The fact that ignorant masses are enabled by 
the factory to engage in what it once took skilled labor 
to perform has given the widespread impression that 
the factory has degraded the skilled, when the truth 
is, it has lifted the unskilled ; and this is the inevitable 
result of the factory everywhere. Certainly it is bet- 
ter for the persons engaged than the filthy little shop, 
occupied by a few foul-talking people, which charac- 
terized the domestic system. Instead of dwarfing the 
minds and the skill of the skilful, asis often alleged, 
the factory enlarges the minds and increases the power 
of the unskilful. Ewer 
“That some factory employments are injurious to 
health is true, but it is not true that factory employ- 
ment as such, in comparison with any other mechani- 
cal employment, is unhealthy. The first requisites of 
a watch-factory are neatness and abundance of light. 
It is now recognized that no man can do his best work 
unless he is physically comfortable. Before the sys- 
tem can be condemned inits entirety, it must be shown 
that it is worse than that which is displaced. We need 
not apologize for the weaknesses of the present, for 
they come mostly from ignorance, not from the system. 
(See also WAGES; LABOR; CHILD LABOR ; WOMAN’S 
WORK AND WAGES ; UNEMPLOYMENT ; PRODUCTIVITY ; 
MANUFACTURING ; MACHINERY). 
References: The Modern Factory System, by_R. 
Whately Cooke Taylor (1891); Hvolution of Modern Cap- 
-ttalism, Bb J. A. Hobson (1894) ; Report on the Factory 
System of the United States, by Carroll D. Wright, in 
vol. ii. of the Tenth Census (1882); Zhe Jndustrial 
Revolution, by Arnold Toynbee (2887). 


FAIR TRADE.—During the period of in- 
dustrial and commercial depression that pre- 
vailed in England as well as the United States 
from 1873-79, the idea became somewhat popu- 
lar in England that the cause in the case of 
that country was the w#fazr condition which 
characterized British international exchanges ; 
Great Britain admitting into her own ports with- 
out duty nearly all the products of foreign na- 
tions, while these same nations at the same time 
not only imposed heavy and often prohibitory 
duties on the importation into their territory of 
British products, but also in some instances, as 
in the case of the beet-root sugar of France, 
subsidized competition to make it possible to 
undersell British products in England’s own 
market by the granting of bounties on exports. 

It was therefore proposed to institute a system 
of fazy trade by having England affix to each 
country a tariff as nearly as possible correspond- 
ing to the tariff which such country enforced 
against English products. The proposition 
gained some passing favor, but has made no 
serious impression on England's settled policy 
and conviction that free trade is best. (See 
FREE TRADE.) The same idea has to some ex- 
tent been agitated in this country under the 
name of reciprocity (¢.v.). 


FALKNER, ROLAND POST, was born 
in 1860 at Bridgeport, Conn. He was graduat- 
ed with the title of A.B. at the Philadelphia 
Central High School in 1879; entering the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he received the 
degree of Ph.B. in 1885, Studying at Paris, 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Halle, he received, in 
1888, the degree of Ph.D. at Halle. Becoming 
an instructor in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, he was elected to the associate 
professorship of statistics in the same institu- 
tion in 1891, The same year he was chosen 
Statistician of the Senate Sub-committee on the 
Tariff—a position he has since held. He was the 
first Corresponding Secretary, and is now Vice- 
President of the American Academy of Political 
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and Social Science. He has been from the be- 
ginning an associate editor, and is now editor 
of the Annals of the Academy. He is a mem- 
ber of various learned societies, among them the 
American Economic Association and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. Since 1890 he has 
been Assistant Secretary of the National Prison 
Association. His writings are, among numerous 
monographs: Przson Statistics of the United 
States (1889); Statistzcs of Prisoners (1890, 
1892); a translation of Meitzen’s Geschichte, 
Theorte und Technique der Statistik (1891) ; 
The Theory and Practice of Price Statzstics 
(1892), etc. 


FAMILY.—By the word famzly, in sociol- 
ogy, is usually meant the small community 
formed by the permanent union of one man and 
one woman, or of one or more men with one or 
more women, together with the children born 
to such unions, either living in one house or 
forming one domestic group. This word is 
sometimes, however, used to include the ser- 
vants or slaves belonging to the family proper 
and living immediately with the family proper. 
Again, going to the opposite extreme, and put- 
ting the emphasis, not upon the living together, 
but upon the legal or the blood relation, the 
word is used to denote the unity of those relat- 
ed by legal blood relation, primarily parents 
and their children alone, no matter where they 
reside, but sometimes made to include parents, 
children, uncles, aunts, cousins, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law, and even still more remote 
connections. 

Etymologically, the word, by most authori- 


Aies, is derived through the Latin famz/za, from 


the Oscan fame? (servus), originally signifying 
the servile property, the thrall of a master, and 
later used for all domestic property, things as 
well as persons, bearing only too plain impress 
of what we shall find to be the Roman concep- 
tion of the family relation. 

We shall consider the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

I. The Origin of the Family. II. The Pre- 
historic Family. III. The Classic Family. IV. 
The Early Christian Family. V. The Medieval 
Family. VI. The Modern Family. VII. The 
Sociologic Function of the Family. VIII. Vari- 
ous Theories of the Family : (a) Theory of Per- 
manent Monogamy ; (6) Theory of Ready Di- 
vorce ; (¢) Theory of Free Love. IX. The 
Family Threatened and How to Defend it. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY. 


All sociologists find the origin of the family 
in general in the sexual relation, but as to the 
more exact form of its origination there is still 
diversity of opinion, and we must trace a devel- 
opment of view. Before the discussion of the 
question in the scientific spirit in the study of 
comparative biology, ethnology, etc., it was gen- 
erally held by orthodox tradition that the fee 
ily arose by the ordering of God in the union of 
the first man and the first woman. When sci- 
ence began to study the question, and the hy- 
pothesis of evolution became prevalent, the ear- 
lier writers—McLennan, L. H. Morgan, Bacho- 
fen, Lubbock—generally taught that the sexual 
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relation of men and women was at first one of 
promiscuous union, from whence the family was 
a comparatively late evolution in the process of 
civilization, through the survival of the fittest— 
that is, in this case the institution or custom 
best fitted to preserve life. Later and more 
careful study by such men as Sir Henry Maine, 
Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Peschel, 
Starcke, Letourneau, Westermarck, finds that 
the theory of promiscuous union is, to say the 
least, not proven, tho these writers disagree as 
to what to put inits place. Sir Henry Maine 
holds that the original communities of men may 
have taken ‘‘all sorts of forms’’ (Dzssertations 
on Early Law and Custom, p. 281), Darwin 
says: 

_ “If we look far enough back on the stream of time, 
it is exceedingly improbable that primeval men and 
women lived promiscuously together. Judging from 
the social habits of man as he now exists, and from 
most savages being polygamists, the most probable 
view is that primeval man aboriginally lived in com- 
munities, each with as many wives as he could sup- 
port and obtain, whom he would have sealcunty 
Si against all other men” (Descent AP are ii: 
Pp. 346). 

Spencer holds that the family relation evolved 
itself thro being the relation best fitted to pro- 
duce and rear children (Principles of Soczology, 

vol. i., part 3, chap. 9). Starcke 
finds the evolution of the family 
Various the best means of enjoying proper- 
Views. ty. De Coulanges finds the family, 
at least in Aryan races, forming 
around the religious worship of an- 
cestors. The theories of Westermarck and 
Letourneau we shall consider later. Yet how- 
ever the authorities differ, in much they are 
agreed. They all hold that out of very various be- 
ginnings, more or less loose, the monogamic fam- 
ily has been evolved as, for one rea- 
son or another, the best (altho that 
this isa finality they are not agreed). 
They all hold that monogamy was 
not, asarule, the first form. Among 
animals different forms of the fam- 
ily exist, yet the family has certainly been 
evolved on the plane of evolution that they have 
reached ; why not, then, among even the earli- 
est and lowest men? Among only a few wild 
animals does promiscuity prevail. A strict pair- 
ing is the rule among some monkeys, ruminants, 
ungulates, and predatory animals ; other mon- 
keys are polygamous, but still in families. 
Moreover, the male animals are jealous of the 
possession of females. It is also well known 
that promiscuity tends to infecundity. Yet a 
study of all the facts will warn one from dog- 
matism as to the origin of the family, and show 
the variety of forms which the family relation 
has taken among men. We therefore condense 
some of the arguments for an origin in promis- 
cuity as well as the arguments against it. ‘ 

Of the arguments for the origin of the family 
in promiscuous union, Mr. Andrew Lang has 
made, perhaps, the best summary in his article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He says: 


General 
Conclusion. 


“The following facts are to be noticed : 

“y. At whatever epoch civilized travelers have 
visited peoples of less cultivation, they have noted, 
with unconcealed surprise, not the family, but promis- 
cuity and polyandry. They have found men and 
women living together in what seemed unregulated 
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community, or they have found that the woman had 
several husbands, and often that these husbands were 
brothers, ... Thus Herodotus says of the Agathyrsi, 
a Scythian people (iv. coy): ‘They have their women 
in common, that they may all be brothers of each 
other.’ The Nasamones (iv. 172) have similar cus- 
toms; of the Massagetz (i. 216) it is said that each 
marries a wife, tavtpnor Sé émixowa xpéewvta, Aristotle 
alludes to similar promiscuity among the Libyans 
(Pol. ii., 3, 9); they have their women in common, and 
distribute the children by their likeness to the men. 
Diodorus Siculus reports the same manners among 
the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on the coast of 
the Red Sea.... Turning to modern savages, we 
find the custom of lending wives, as an 

act of friendliness and hospitality, very 

common. eA may be no more ane Evidences of 
mere profligacy in a society where $a 
male iin is recognized; but the mar- Promiscuity. 
riage custom of Thibet, which assigns 

to a woman several brothers as joint 

husbands, cannot be thus explained. This amazing 
practice is the rule of life ‘among 30,000,000 of re- 
spectable people’ (Wilson, Abode of Snow). As tothe 
area over which some form of polyandry extends, the 
reader may consult Mr. M’Lennan’s Primitive Mar- 
vtage (Edinburgh, 1865, pp. 178, 183), where it is traced 
‘to points haif round the globe.’ 

“2. If we can trust the traditions of Indo-European 
and other polite peoples, they too once lived in a stage 
which can hardly be discerned from promiscuity, and 
they too allotted many husbands to one wife. egin- 
ning with Greece, we find the legend in Suidas (p. 
3102), that the women of Attica abandoned themselves 
to unchecked vice, and that the male parentage of 
children could not be ascertained. According to the 
story of Varro (Augustine, De Czv. Dez, 1. xviii., c. 9), it 
was Cecrops, the serpent king, who first instituted 
marriage, just as the Australian natives credit the liz- 
ard with the discovery. The Hindus give it to 
Svetaketu, before whose date, ‘women were uncon- 
fined, and roamed at their pleasure. ... This ancient 
custom is even now the‘rule for creatures born as 
brutes, ... anditis still practised among the north- 
ern Kurus’ (Muir, Sanscrit Texts, part ii., p. 336). 
The Egyptians attributed the origin of marriage to 
the rule of Menes; the Chinese to Fohi. As to poly- 
andry among Aryans of India, a famous passage in the 
Mahabharata tells how the five brothers Pandava 
‘married the fair Draaupadi with eyes of lotus blue.’ 
The whole legend of these princes is so marked with 
the stamp of Vig a eae institutions, that the very 
terminology of polyandry, the system of nomenclature 
called ‘classificatery,’ is retained. Granduncles, in 
this episode of the Mahabharata, as among the Red 
Indians, are called grandfathers, and uncles, fathers. 

Ki) Seathe prastees which make kindred through 
males difficult or impossible to recognize were ever 
universally prevalent, they will have left vestiges of 
their existence in the custom of tracing descent through 
females. Again, where that custom is met with, tho 
marriage has become fixed, and where women are mis- 
tresses of the household and heads of the family, it is 
not easy to give any other explanation of these facts 
than this, that they are survivals from atime when the 
union of the sexes was vague andtemporary. Where 
then, do we meet with examples of kindred traced 
through the female line? Kindred through women is 
recognized in Australia (with exceptions 


among certain tribes), in the Marianne 
Islands, in Fiji, Tonga, and some other Descent 
isles of the Pacific, and in the Caroline Traced 


Islands. Among the Kars of the Golden 
Chersonese, the tribes are divided into through Fe- 
Sgans, who recognize male descent, and males. 
Pwos, who reckon by the mother’s side. 

The natives of the province of Keang-se / 
‘are celebrated among the natives of the other Chinese 
provinces for the mode or form used by them in ad- 
dress, which is Laon peaon,’ paraphrastically trans- 
lated (Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affintty of 
the Human Family, p. 452), ‘Oh, you old fellow, brother 
mine by some of the ramifications of female relation- 
ship!’ To select some more modern instances from 
M. Giraud Teulon’s collections (Origine de la Famille, 
Geneva, 1874, p. 15), the Singhalese, the Nairs of Mala- 
bar, the Kocchs, an Indian tribe, and the Zaporogue 
Cossacks, with the red menof North America asa rule, 
and the Indians of British Guinea, to whom we ma 
add many African tribes (Bowditch, Mission to Ash- 
antee, p. 185, London, 1873; Munzinger, Ost-A/frikan- 
tsche erugion, 1864), count kindred by the mother’s 
side. Another collection of examples will be found in 
Mr. M’Lennan’s Primitive Marriage. ... 
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“4 It has been shown that the actual practices of 
many barbarous races make the existence of the patri- 
archal, and still more of the monogamous family im- 
possible, and that the traditions of the races called 
Aryan, with many fragments of their customs, testify 
to a similar state of things in the past experiences of 
nations now organized on the basis of the family. We 
must now ask—(r) Of what nature are the wider tribal 
associations of savages? (2) How did they come into 
existence? (3) Are there any vestiges of similar and 
similarly formed associations among peoples which 
now possess strict marriage and kinship through males? 
We find that the Australian black fellows and the red 
men of North Americaare grouped in local tribes which 
generally are named from the lands they occupy. 
Thus, the Onondaga are people of the hills, the Mo- 
hawks people of the flint, the Senecas people of the great 
hills, the Oneidas people of the granite, and so forth 
(Morgan, League of the Iroguots, 1851). In Australia 
the tribes take the names of districts, as Ballarat, Wan- 
dyalloch, and Moreton Bay. Within these local tribes 
there are sma‘ler associations, variously called ‘ clans,’ 
‘families,’ ‘septs,’ ‘tribes,’ by travelers. They are,asa 
rule, governed on this principle in Australia—t All the 
children take after the clan of their mother, and no 
man can marry a woman of the same clan, altho the 

arties be born of parents in no way related, accord- 
ing toour ideas’ (G. S. Lang, Aboriginals of Australia, 
Melbourne, 1862, p. 10; Gray’s Journals, etc., ii. 227). 
These smaller associations which may not intermarry 
are named after some animal, vegetable, or other nat- 
ural object. A member of the Kangaroo associations 
may not slay or eat the kangaroo, which 
he holds in honor, and a Paddymelon 
must abstain from paddymelon. The 
obvious result of this scheme of prohib- 
ited marriage isto make every local tribe 
contain much the same assortment of smaller commu- 
nities. Looking at North America, we find the local 
tribe of Senecas to be composed of sets of persons 
called by the name of Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, 
Snipe, Heron, Hawk, and many of the same names 
prevail among Cayugas, Oneidas, Mohawks, and the 
rest. Just as in Australia no man may marry a 
woman of the same name, tho she may have been 
born hundreds of miles away, and may be no sort of 
relation in our sense of the word. Asin Australia, the 
animal or plant from which each association takes its 
name is sacred; in America it is called the totem. ... 

“The essential features of these associations and 
groups of kindred are, for our present purpose—(r) 
Their indubitable growth out of female kinship, and 
the rule which prohibits marriage between persons 
who are of the same name, and own descent from the 
same plant, animal, or thing; (2) their existence as 
stocks of different blood in the same local tribe ; and 
(3) their acknowledgment of kinship with, and of the 
eit to support in war, or to revenge, other members 
of the same name. ... 

“s, The question now rises, Do we meet similar as- 
sociations among civilized peoples who now possess 
the family? First we find Mr. Hart, of Canton, saying 
(Ancient Society, pp. 364, 365): ‘In some parts of the 
country large villages are to be met with, in each of 
which there exists but one family name; thus in one 
district will be found, say, three villages, each con- 
taining two or three thousand people, the one of the 
Horse, the second of the Sheep; and the third of the Ox 
family name. ... Justas among the North American 
Indians husband and wife are always of different 
families—that is, of different surnames. Custom and 
law alike prohibit marriage on the part of people hav- 
ing the same family surname. The children are of the 
father’s family—that is, they take his surname.’ (Com- 
pare Narrative of Two Mahometan Travelers, Pink- 
erton, vol. vii.). The Arabian travelers had the same 
law at home, prohibiting marriage between people of 
the same family name. 

_“ Looking at India, we find in the Zustitutes of Menu 
(iii. 5) that a man of the twice-born classes may not 
marry ‘a woman descended from his paternal or ma- 

ternal ancestors within the sixth degree, 

Semi-Civi- nor fin words believed to be a comment 

. on the original] one who is known by 

lized Races, her family name to be of the same prim- 

itive stock with his father.’ No one, 

: that is to say, may marry within the 

rhotra, just as no Red Indian may marry within the 
imits fixed by the totem. If the ghotra was counted, 
or if the Chinese family name ran, on the female side, 
Chinese and Brahmans would be exactly in the posi- 
tion of Australian blacks, as far as prohibited degrees 
are concerned. Mr. Cunningham (Digest of Hindu 
Law, Madras, 1877) says that the old rule about the 
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ghotra is falling into disuse, and that local custom in 
many places permits it to be disobeyed. Now, just as. 
observers in India note this change of practice, so ob- 
servers among the Red Indians and Australians note 
another change of practice. Kindred among these 
peoples is very gradually beginning to be reckoned by 
the male line; children are being counted among some 
tribes in the clan of the father (Morgan, p. $6). 

“Leaving India, and turning to Greece and Rome, 
we find the local tribe, and, subordinate to the tribe, 
two forms of associations called the yéevos and gens,. 
which are prominent in early history and gradually 
die out. Thus, tho in the Twelve Tables, as we have 
seen, the members of the gens succeed to the property 
of an intestate, yet in the second century Gaius de- 
clares (/s¢., iii. 17) that all Gentile law had fallen into 
desuetude. The gens, then, was, as its very name 1m- 
plies, a form of kindred, but old and hastening to de- 
CAV. dhe \ ' 

“Tn the example of the Greek yévos we again find the 
common name a patronymic, generally thought to be 
derived from a hero. We find thatall 
who bore the name shared certain re- = 
ligious rights, and before Solon’s date Classic Cus- 
were co-heirs to property, and took up toms. 
the blood feud if one of the yévos were 
slain. Yet the yeyyprac are often defined 
as not akin in blood, so entirely did the old sense of 
telationship dwindle, in Greece as in Rome... . 

“It has been usual, almost universal, to explain the 
Greek yévos and Roman gens by simply saying, like 
Mr. Freeman (Comparative Politics, Macmillan, 1873, p- 
111), ‘The family grew into the clan, the clan grew 
into the tribe.’ Mr. Freeman says we can trace this 
process best ‘among men of our own blood.’ But 
when we examine the early associations of the English 
(Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 458), we find, 
just asin America, just asin Australia, groups of kin- 
dred of the same name—take Billing, by way of ex- 
ample—scattered from north to south through all the 
local tribes. We have seen how this happens in Amer- 
ica and Australia, we have seen that there the family, 
in Mr. Freeman’s sense, does not grow into the clan. 
Did it do so in Attica and Italy, and, if so, how did a 
tribe, which was ex fAypfothest but a swollen clan, con- 
tain so many stocks which claimed distinct origin and 
distinct mythical ancestors? How did these stocks 
come to be scattered through local tribes, not grouped 
in one? The growth of savage tribes is not a develop- 


ment of the family; tribes singularly like those of 


savages are found in early civilizations. Had the two 
kinds of kindred different origins? 


“There remains a point to notice. The thoroughly 


savage totem-kindreds revere the animal, plant, or 


other object from which they take their name and claim 
descent, and they use it as a badge. For Greek and 
Rome survivals of this usage see Plutarch, 7heseus > 
M’Lennan, ‘ The worship of plants and animals,’ in the 


Fortnightly Review, 1869-70; and the Antiguities of 


fleralary, by W.S. Ellis, 1869. If the ordinary theory, 
that the tribe and clan are overgrown families, be re- 


jected, the converse theory may be stated thus: The 


totem-kindreds of savages grow up through exogamy 
and female kin. The change to male kinship (a change 
which is demonstrably taking place in America and 
Australia) produced something like the Chinese circle 
of relationship. The substitution of the name of a fic- 
titious ancestor for that of the sacred plant, animal, or 
natural object produced a circle of affinity like the 
Hindu ghotra of customary religion. 
the prohibition to marry within the kin united by the 
family name, like the growing laxity of rule in the 
ghotra, produced something like the Greek yevos and 
the Roman gens. Nothing remained but joint relig- 
ious rites, a common place of burial, a common name, 
a vague feeling of connection, traditions of the prohibi- 
tion to marry within the gens, the duty of taking up 
the blood-feud, and vestiges of the joint-heirship. In 
process of time the intenser affections of the family 
caused the old gentile ties to disappear, and gentile 
law became an empty memory. ... 

“There are next certain customs to be examined 
which tend, as far as they go, to show that civilized 
society passed through savage stages. The chief of 
these customs are the ceremony of capture and bridal 
etiquette. Asto the ceremony of capture it is super- 
fluous to say much, as the subject has been handled, 
with complete originality and copious illustrations, in 
M’Lennan’s Primitive Marriage. The classic example 
of the ceremony of capture is thus stated by GC. Oe 
Miller (4istory and_Antiqutties of the Doric Race 
English translation, Oxford, 1830, vol. ii. p. 208) : ‘Two 
things were requisite as an introduction an prepara- 
tion to marriage at Sparta; first, betrothing on the 
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part of the father; secondly, ¢he se’zure of the bride. 
The latter was clearly an ancient national custom.’ 
‘Miiller then describes the clandestine intercourse, 
which lasted for some time, before the man ‘brought 
his bride, and frequently her mother, 
into his house.’ The intercourse of 
bride and groom among the Iroquois of 
Lafitau’s time was likewise clandestine. 
For the practice in Crete, Miiller quotes 
Strabo, x. 482, D. A similar custom prevailed in Rome 
(Apuleius, De As. Aur. iv.; Festus, s. v. “Rapi”), and 
was supposed to be derived from the time of the Sa- 
bines. Mr. M’Lennan finds the practice necessary to 
the constitution of the relations of husband and wife 
among the Calmucks, the Tunguzians, the Khonds, the 
Fuegians, the Welsh, the Arabs, the Irish, and various 
other races. He explains its existence by the in- 
Stitutions of exogamy (#.¢., the rule prohibiting mar- 
riage between people of the same blood), and by the 
prevalence of hostility between the tribes of rude 
times. ... 

“A strange piece of barbarous etiquette may hint 
that the kindred of the bride and groom were once 
hostile. groups. The daughter-in-law, among many 
races, is forbidden to speak to her father-in-law; the 
mother-in-law must hide when she sees her son-in-law. 
The wives treat their husbands with what may bea 
survival of hostility, and never name them by their 
names. Examples are collected in Sir John Lubbock’s 
Origin of Civilization (pp. 11,12). The practices are 
found among races on the border of the Polar Sea, in 
the Rocky Mountains, in Southern Africa, among the 
Caribs, Mongols, and Calmucks, in China, in Siberia, 
and in Australia. To these instances adduced by Sir 
John Lubbock we may add Bulgaria (Dozon, Chants 
Populaires Bulgares). 

“ Herodotus says (1. 146) that the wives of the early 
Tonians would not call their husbands by their names 
nor sit at meat with them, and instructed their daugh- 
ters to practise the same reserve. Thereason assigned 
is that the women were originally Carians, whose 
parents the Ionians had slain. It may be allowed that 
this world-wide practice, too, testifies to a time when 
men married out of their own group, and all groups 
were hostile each to the other. Perhaps the English 
local custom, which forbids the parents of bride and 
bridegroom to be present at the marriage ceremony, 
holds the same antiquity. 

‘““We have now to note the widespread existence of a 
system of nomenclature, which can hardly have arisen 
in times when the monogamous family was the unit of 
society. Mr. Lewis Morgan, of New York, was the 
discoverer of a custom very important in its bearing 
on the history of society. In about two thirds of the 

lobe persons in addressing a kinsman do not discrim- 
inate between grades of relationship. Allthese grades 
are merged in large categories. Thus, in what Mr. 
Morgan calls the ‘Malayan system,’ ‘all consan- 
guinei, near or far, fall within one of these relation- 
ships—grandparent, parent, brother, sister, child, and 
grandchild.” No other blood-relationships are recog- 
nized (Ancient Society, p. 385). This at once reminds 
us of the Platonic Republic. ‘“‘ We devised means that 
no one should ever be able to know his own child, but 
that all should imagine themselves to be of one family, 
and should regard as brothers and sis- 
ters those who were within a certain 
limit of age ; and those who were of an 
elder generation they were to regard as 
parents and grandparents, and those 

who were of a younger generation as children and 
grandchildren (7i%mazus, 18, Jowett’s translation, first 
edition, vol. ii., 1871). Thissystem prevails in the Poly- 
nesian groups, and in New Zealand. Next comes what 
Mr. Morgan chooses to call the Turanian system, ‘It 
was universal among the North American aborigines,’ 
whom Mr. Morganstyles Ganowanians. ‘ Traces of it 
have been found in parts of Africa’ (Ancitent Society, 

. 386), and ‘it still prevails in South India among the 
Siindus, who speak the Dravidian language,’ and also 
in North India, among other Hindus. The system, as 

Mr. Morgan says, ‘is simply stupendous.’ It is not 
exactly the same among all his miscellaneous ‘ Tura- 
nians,’ but, on the whole, assumes the following shapes. 
Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will style his 
nephew and niece in the male line, his brother’s chil- 
dren, ‘son’ and ‘ daughter,’ and his grandnephews and 
grandnieces in the male line, ‘grandson and ‘grand- 
daughter.’ Here the Turanian and the Malayan sys- 
tems agree. But change the sex ; let the male speaker 
address his nephews and nieces in the female line—the 
children of his sister—he salutes them as nephew 
and ‘niece’, and they hail him as ‘uncle.’ The reader 
is referred for particulars to Mr. Morgan’s great work, 
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Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
ace (Washington, 1871).” 


For the argument for the origin of the family 
in other than promiscuous union we may turn 
to many authors, but best to Westermarck, 
who, in his Azstory of Human Marriage, has 
treated this portion of the subject the most fully, 


He argues that the family has probably existed 
from the beginning of the human race, because (1), ac- 
cepting the evolutionary hypothesis of the ascent of 
man from the lower animals, the family is found 
among many of the higher animals. It is here evidently 
an evolution ; among the lower animals it has not been 
found. Among the zzvertebrata the young owe their 
preservation mainly to chance. Even the mothers are 
exempted from nearly all care for their progeny. To 
the male’s share falls nothing but the function of 
Deepre shen. The mother usually does nothing but 

nd a place to lay her eggs, perhaps an object to which 
she may fasten them; or sometimes something with 
which they may be covered. The eggs of insects, the 
highest order, are hatched by the heat of the sun, 
Among mammals the mother has great 
anxiety for her young, tho the father 
still has little, and is sometimes even 
the foe of his young. There are some 
mammals, however, where the father 
does care forthe young, such as whales, seals, hippo- 
potami, gazelles, antelopes, reindeer, squirrels, moles; 
and some carnivorous animals, as a few cats and mar- 
tins, and possibly the wolf. Among the guwadrumana 
what was before the exception is now the rule. The 
male and female live in pairs during the rearing of the 
young, and sometimes bogus the father being the 
protector. This is especially true of the gorillas and 
man-like apes. The father usually sleeps at the foot 
of the tree on guard, while the mother and young are 
above. Among the Siamangs the father carries about 
the male young and the mother the female young. 
Among the gorillas the father sometimes buildsa rude 
nest for the mother until after delivery. Among all 
animals there seems to be arut season, yet among the 
higher animals the male and female keep together 
through the year. The evidence seems to be that such 
family life is evolved through natural selection. When 
the father protects the young they are more likely to 
live. Among the lower animals other means insure 
the existence of the species. Among most, enough 
eggs are laid to allow an enormous number to perish. 
Fish spawn enough roe to more than fill the sea, if it 
were all fecundated and hatched. The eggs of reptiles 
need no help from the father. Birds and mammals 
need paternal care, and thus get it. Among walruses, 
elephants, and bats, the females seem to herd to- 
gether with their young, and thus seek protection 
rather than from the males. Among the Primates, 
marriage (defined as ‘‘a more or less durable connec- 
tion between male and female, lasting beyond the 
mere act of propagation, till after the birth of the off- 
spring,” p. 19) Westermarck thinks due to the small 
number of the young, the long period of infancy, and 
the danger involved, incurred by the young. Mar- 
riage, he says, is thus rooted in family, and not the 
family in marriage (p. 22). 

Coming now to man, he finds the family existing 
from the start, as_ among the higher animals, tho 
more developed. He says that the asserted promis- 
cuity of certain tribes is a mistake, and does not exist, 
while among the lowest tribes we find abundant proof 
of rude family life. If the father does nothing else, he 
builds the hut. Among the North American Indians 
it is considered disgraceful for a man to have more 
wives than he can support. Among the Fuegians, a 
youth can marry as soon as by fish or bird catching he 
can support a wife. Among the Australian Kurnai, a 
man, as a Kurnai once said, “‘ hunts, fishes, fights, and 
sits about.” Among the cannibals of New Britain, the 
chiefs see that their warriors maintain their wives, or 
the warriors are punished like school- 
boys. The South American Guaranies 
will not risk their lives in hunting while Karly Fam- 
their wives are pregnant; some tribes ily Life 
will not fight. Among the Bechuana : 
and Kafirs, the youth is not allowed to 
marry till he has killed a rhinoceros. 
Family life is thus always connected with the support 
of the family. Among many tribes marriage is not 
thought to be completed, and sometimes 1s not recog- 
nized, unless a child is born ; among the Shawanese and 
Abipones and other tribes the wife remains at her 
father’s house till she has a child. Among the African 
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Baele, the childless woman is not considered married. 
Among the Bedouins of Mount Sinai, a wife does not en- 
ter her husband's tent till far advanced in pregnancy. 
In Siam a wife does not receive her dowry, nor among 
the Aleuts does the husband pay for his wife, till a 
child is born. The Igorrotes of Luzon consider no en- 
gagement binding till the woman has become preg- 
nant. Among many of the wild tribes of Borneo there 
is almost unrestrained intercourse between the youth 
of both sexes ; but if pregnancy occur, marriage is held 
necessary. Westermarck thinks that among men there 
was once a rutting season. Beaumarchais says: ‘‘ That 
which distinguishes man from the beast is drinking 
without being thirsty, and making loveat all seasons.” 
Westermarck says this was not alwaysso. Every ani- 
mal has its especial rutting season, often in spring, but 
not always. The same is said to be true of the wild 
Indians of California, the Watch-an-dies of Australia, 
the Tasmanians, the Hos, an Indian hill tribe, and 
many others. They have great religious feasts for 
procreation, sometimes regular saturnalia, as among 
the last named, when men become like animals, and 
women lose all modesty. In Rome a feast of Venus 
took placein April, and curious customs looking in 
this direction can be traced in San England, and 
other countries. Westermarck finds the origin of the 
rutting season in the fact that at certain seasons the 
young are more likely to live, and that this season dis- 
appears among men, because they are more and more 
able to preserve their young at all periods. The de- 
velopment of separate families among man and the 
higher animals is said to be due in part tothe difficulty 
in getting food. They must separate to range and get 
food, just as later they come together in 
tribes for defense. estermarck be- 
lieves that the theory of promiscuity 
has arisen from mistakes of travelers 
not understanding family customs, and 
says that sometimes unchastity has 
been increased by contact with civiliza- 
tion, as the aborigines of Australia brought into con- 
tact with the lower class of the whites, and the women 
of the South Sea Islands, the Sandwich Islands, and Pat- 
agonia corrupted by licentious sailors and adventurers. 
esays: ‘“Theimmorality of many savages is certainly 
very great, but we must not believe that it is char- 
acteristic of uncivilized races in general. There are nu- 
merous savage and barbarous people—peoples among 
whom sexual intercourse out of wedlock is of rare oc- 
currence, unchastity, at least on the part of the woman, 
being looked upon asa disgrace and evenacrime”’ (p. 
61). He mentions the Kafirs, the equatorial Africans, 
Dahomey, the Kabyles, the Central Asian Turks 
(among whom he says a fallen girl is reported as 
unknown). Among the Nias of the Indian Archipelago 
a pregnant unmarried girl and her seducer are both 
killed; among the Hill Dyaks licentiousness is pro- 
hibited ; and thus in many tribes we have chastity 
side by side with tribes of great licentiousness. He 
mentions among the chaste, besides the above, tribes 
of the Philippine Islands, New Guinea, Tasmania, Loy- 
alty Islands, Western Victoria, the Aleuts, Greenland, 
the Northern Indians, the Nez Percés, Apaches, the 
South Slavonians, the Finns, the primitive Turko- 
Tartars. He quotes Drury as saying that in Mada- 
gascar there are more modest women in proportion to 
the population than in England (Adventures during 
Fifteen Years’ Captivity on the Island of Madagascar, 
P- 323). Westermarck says : ‘*‘ We may perhaps say that 
irregular connections between the sexes have, on the 
whole, exhibited a tendency to increase along with 
the progress of civilization” (p. 69). Among many 
Savage tribes intercourse is very free among the 
cat but after pregnancy there is great strictness. 
Sven in Scotland, before the Reformation, the prac- 
tice of “hand-fastening ’’ was common, whereby at the 
public fairs men selected female companions with 
whom to cohabit for a year, at the end of which peri- 
od they could either leave or marry. The very ex- 
tended if not almost universal custom of lending 
wives and sometimes children and servants among 
savages, Westermarck refers not to primitive promis- 
cuous customs, but to conceptions of hospitality, the 
father looking upon his wife and children as property 
at his disposal. So too with the jus prime noctes, 
which has so generally existed in fact if not in law; it 
was held asa property right belonging to the strong. 
The weaker families felt honored if their kings, priests, 
or rulers made use of their wives. This custom is 
very common, and has existed very recently in Russia. 
As for the fact that relationship is usually traced 
through the females, Westermarck gives a long list 
of tribes where it is traced through the males, and 
Says that even where it is traced through the fe- 
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males, there are a good many other reasons that 
may be given for it other than that of uncertainty 
of the paternity. He says, for one reason, that in 
polygamous families, tho paternity be certain, the re- 
lation is naturally traced through the mother, to 
distinguish the one wife’s offspring from another’s. 
The tie of the child to the mother is also naturally 
much closer than that to the father, So that in the 
“classificatory system” of blood ties, traced through 
the mother, Westermarck finds no evi- 

dence of atime when paternity was un- 


certain, because promiscuous union 

was the rule. He shows, too, that pro- Descent 
miscuous union as among prostitutes Traced 
tends toinfecundity, and thereforeisnot through 
probable asthe origin of the race ; also Males. 


that the natural jealousy of men and 
animals is contrary to it. Polyandry 
he shows to be not rare, as in Thibet, i 
but that is usually in pastoral peoples, where only 
one husband is at home at a time. He gives many 
instances of the jealousy of men over their wives. 
The Fuegians will let no one, especially young men, 
enter their huts. The Moquis allow their wives only 
to work indoors. Licentiousness and jealousy often 
go together. The jealous guard of Mohammedans 
over their Aarems is well known. A Tartar may 
Tepudiate a wife who shakes hands with a man. 
Among the nomadic Koriaks and other tribes, the 
women refrain from dressing their hair and from 
washing, and dress in rags to prevent their husbands 
growing jealous of them and killing them. Some 
Indians are said to cut off the hair and even noses of 
their wives, to render them safe against solicitation. 
Among many tribes husbands demand virgins for 
wives, or at least, as with the negroes of Togoland, 
pay a higher price for one. The Jewish “tokens of 
the damsel’s virginity’ are well known. Among 
many tribes the woman belongs to her husband even 
after his death. Among the Comanches, in Darien, 
Panama, and India, and many other countries, a man’s 
wives are killed at his death, usually burned. Among 
many other tribes the wife must long worship his 
dead body. Second marriages are frequently con- 
demned. All these are indications of the theory 
among such tribes of the woman as the property of 
the man. Such isalso the fact that often the daughter 
is not consulted when given or sold in marriage. The 
fact that in many tribes she seems to 

have been more consulted and to have 

had greater liberty in earlier times than Woman the 


in later may be explained by the fact 
that at first marriage and the family Property of 
were mainly matters of safety for the Man. 


young, into which relation the mother 

entered more freely, and only gradually 

did the man come to consider himself the owner of his 
wife and children, and so buy his wife and sell his 
children. Among the Eskimos, and the same often 
occurs even now among the Turks, parents will ar- 
range marriages for their children as soon as they are 
born. Early betrothals exist among many tribes. In 
Australasia girls are sometimes promised even before 
they are born, and the same is true in New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and Tahiti. Among the North Ameri- 
can Indians the woman has more liberty. Among the 
Kurnai the girl often elopes with her husband and 
then returns and elopes two or three times till she is 
forgiven. In Radack marriages depended on a free 
convention, as seemed to be the rule in Micronesia. 
Among still more tribes the bride is stolen, and in 
most marriage ceremonies the capture of the bride by 
force is symbolized. Over the children, almost ail 
tribes give full power to the parents. Even sons may 
be married against their will. ‘In Japan,’ says Mr. 
Griffis, ‘‘the Japanese maiden, as pure as the purest 
Christian virgin, will at the command of her father 
enter the brothel to-morrow, and prostitute herself for 
life. Nota murmur escapes her lips asshe thus filially 
obeys” (The Mikado’s Ponte. p- 555)) The power 
over children, even adult, is almost universal even in 
semi-civilized races, and in Judea, Greece, and Rome. 
According to Wallace, the father, in early Russia, was 
rather the administrator of a labor association than 
anything else. Even now French law gives great 
power over children until of age. 

Among all tribes and nations of men incest has al- 
ways awakened horror, but there have been various 
degrees of prohibited marriages. Many tribes have 
very involved and far-reaching systems of kinship, 
within which marriage is forbidden. Ina few tribes 
men will marry their sisters, and among the Veddahs 
of Ceylon these are considered the proper marriages. 
But among most tribes it occasions great horror. 
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Many tribes practise exogamy (ce., marriage outside 
the tribe); and some much prefer endogamy, but a/- 
most all seem to have some rule or practice. The 
reason for the horror of incest and the 
; = practice of exogamy has been very va- 
Marriage Tiously stated. By some it has been 
Restrictions. thought due to an observation of the 
better results of cross-breeding than of 

inbreeding ; by others, to the tact that 

: tribes killed their own female children, 

as being expensive to rear; by others, to the fact that 
all women were private property, and it was cheaper 
and more glorious to capture a wife from a hostile 
tribe. These explanations, however, while with some 
truth, do not explain-all the facts. There seems to be 
an innate aversion to marriage with those with whom 
one has long lived. Even horses and dogs are said to 
prefer those of other stalls. Marriage, however, by 
capture has usually passed into marriage by purchase. 
The price is often one of service, as with Jacob. Some 
times a kinswoman is given in exchange. The most 
common compensation is property. Among the Cali- 
fornian Karoksa wife was bought, unless unusually 
pretty and aristocratic, for half a string of dentalium 
Shell. In British Columbia and Vancouver Island the 
prices range from £20 to £40; among the Kafirs, from 
5 to 30 cows. The Damaras will give a girl for one 
cow. In Uganda, a wife can be bought for three bul- 
locks, or six sewing needles, or a pair of shoes. 
Among the Fijians the usual priceis a whale’s tooth or 
amusket. In Japan and China the bridegroom gives 
resents to the bride, and this is sometimes stipulated 
or. Among early Aryan races the bride was usually 
bought. In the Homeric age a maid was called 
adgeciBora, one “‘ who yields her parents many oxen.” 
Aristotle says that the ancient Greeks bought their 
wives. In Germany, the expression “to buy a wife” 
was in use till the end of the Middle Ages. The giving 
of the ring in the English wedding service is said to be 
arelic of the same custom. In Servia,in the begin- 
ning of the present century, Black George limited the 
price of a girl to one ducat. Presents to the bride 
during courtship are said to come from the same cus- 
tom. In many tribes the adulterer simply pays the 
husband a fine for stolen property. Women are bought 
for what they can do. The Fuegians buy as many 
wives as possible to row their canoes. The purchase 
by marriage, however, among all peoples 
has more or less disappeared. In many 
the price paid for the bride came to be 
given by the father, after he had receiv- 
ed it, to the bride, and hence rose the 
custom of the dower, or settling of a 
“portion” by the father upon the bride. 
With this conception of marriage as a purchase of the 
wife, it is easy to see how those who could afford it 
should buy many wives, and polygamy become com- 
mon tho not universal among savage tribes. Many 
North American tribes are strictly monogamic. 
Many Asiatic and African tribes are the same, includ- 
ing some of the lowest, as the Veddahs of Ceylon. 
But in almost all tribes it seems to be mainly a matter 
of money and power, since most princes have many 
wives. In China and most Mohammedan countries, 
while there may be only one ‘wife, the law allows con- 
cubines. Polyandry is much rarer, but exists among 
the Aleuts, sometimes among the Esquimos. Poly- 
andry isnot unknown tothe Aig Vedas. It seems to 
have existed among the Picts, and to have developed 
mainly in mountainous or rude climates, where 
women were few, and men would combine to own a 
wife, the one staying with her, while others would be 
away on excursions of chase or war. In almost all 
cases woman is owned for service. An Arab shiek 
said of his four wives: ‘‘ This one carries water ; this 
grinds the corn ; this makes the bread ; the last does not 
do much, as she is the Dab pn ac and my favorite.” 
Polygamy thus meansa division of labor, and is some- 
times therefore favored among savage women. Mo- 
nogamy seems usually to have gone before polygamy, 
and then to have returned. Divorce seems almost 
tho not quite universal. A wife that is bought can be 
sold, exchanged, or discarded. Such, then, according 
to one of the best modern authorities, is the origin of 
the family : first, the union of male and female, animal 
or man, tocare for and defend the young—a union easily 
broken, where the woman, however, has considerable 
freedom; second, a union where the man rules the 
wife, and she is considered his property, with her chil- 
dren, he having obtained her, at first by capture, and 
later by service, exchange, or purchase, and where she 
is his servant, he going on to buy as many wives as_ he 
ean afford to maintain; and, ¢izrdly, a union rising 
from this into monogany, and with more liberty for 
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woman. M. Letourneau, in his Avolution of Mar- 
riage, takes substantially the same ground as West- 
ermarck in his view of the origin of the family. Inthe 
system of Zo¢ems found in Australia, and essentially, 
tho under other forms, in most uncivilized communi- 
ties, he sees no remnant of a time of promiscuous 
intercourse, or trace of descent through the mother, 
but rather a property institution, which 
in general he believes marriage to be, 
marrying together in general, a large 
number of men and women connected 
by one fotem. M. Letourneau believes 
that evolution has proven the enduring 
monogamic marriage to have been thus far the most 
fitted to survive, but holds all evidence to-day to indi- 
cate that the marital relation is now evolving still 
further into one of monogamic marriage, but not of 
enduring monogamy, but rather of easy divorce and 
‘free-love.” 


Totems. 
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Passing, then, from the question of the origin 
of the family, we come next upon the question 
of its form in civilized society as it exists when 
fully developed, tho not yet in the clear light of 
certain history. Here we are met with two 
clear types, the Semitic and the Aryan. The 
Semitic family is patriarchal and polygamous. 
Semitic races know little of individual liberty. 
They have found no medium be- 
tween the anarchy of nomadic 


tribes and the hard tyranny of the The 
despot. They have giventhe world Semitic 
its religion ; above all, its concep- Family. 


tion of a one supreme and all-pow- 

erful Ruler. The family has par- 

taken of this conception. It is founded upon 
obedience to one head. The wivesand children 
are slaves; their duty is to serve and obey. 
Love has not been wanting, yet obedience is the 
fundamental relation. The Bible picture of 
Jacob with his wives and slaves and concu- 
bines and flocks and herds is a typical in- 
stance. Women were objects of sale, purchase, 
and ownership. The fathers of the bride and 
groom really contract the marriage. Marriage 
within the tribe and sometimes within the kin 
is the rule. Female captives are taken as wives 
(see the Bible stories), marriage is universal, 
and childlessness is a disgrace. Divorce is at 
the pleasure of the husband, and barrenness is 
a sufficient cause. Divorce is, however, less 
common than the introduction of a second wife. 
The son is the heir instead of the wife or daugh- 
ter. The son may sometimes inherit even the 
father’s wife. (See Absalom, in the Bible, when 
he seizes his father’s throne.) Yet the family 
is strongly developed. It is the social unit. 
Family relationship and descent is carefully 
maintained. When a man dies childless it is 
his brother’s duty to raise children for him. 
(See the Levirate in Bible customs.) Land is 
held by families. 

The Aryan family is monogamic. It is also 
the social unit. The family livesseparately, It 
possesses rights and never dies. The principle 
and purpose for which the family is 
founded is the performance of the 


sacra or worship of ancestry. Per- The 
sonal immortality is the common Aryan 
faith. ‘The dead, save afew great Family. 


souls who, some believed, might 

inhabit heaven, are thought to de- 

scend into the earth. Hades is there, the place 
not only of the wicked, but of all, or, at least, 
well-nigh all. 
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“For Hades underneath the ground, 
Astrict examiner isfound.” | 
—HEumentides, 273-275- 


ZEschylus in another place makes a son address 
his dead father: ‘‘ Oh, thou who art a god under 
the ground.’ Isaiah says: ‘‘ The grave can- 
not praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee ; 
they that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
thy truth’ (Isa. xxxviii. 18). They connected 
the dead with the tomb, perhaps as living there 
or hovering there. Hence they brought cakes, 
fruit, wine, milk, fire, etc., and laid them 
by or in the tomb. Ancestor worship they 
put first. In India Agni, in Italy Vesta 


“ meant the sacred fire burned to ancestors. 


Prayers to Agni and to Vesta came always 
first. There was in every home the sacred 
fire, never allowed to go out, always kept pure, 
and burning only certain woods. If in Rome 
there was one day in the year when all ances- 
tral fires were allowed to go out, they were relit 
with special forms. Near the home of the liy- 
ing was the homeof the ancestral dead. It was 
one home ; in one part lived the living, and in 
one part lived the dead. On certain days the 
living ate solemn feasts by the dead. ‘The first 
thing in the morning and the last at night they 
said prayers and chanted ancestral hymns be- 
fore the sacred fire. Around this center grew 
the family. Only relatives could be buried in 
the ancestral home. When a woman married, 
she left her home and her gods and joined the 
home and gods of her husband. ‘The fire was 
their protectress. Hecubasaysto Priam : ‘‘ Thy 
arms will not defend thee ; this altar will pro- 


tect us.’’ Generation was not the center of the 
family, but the fire. The daugh- 

ter was not equal to the son. ‘The 

The object of marriage was to beara 
Family son who could keep up the family 
Fire. fire. If sterile, a man could di- 


vorce his wife and marry again ; 

or in Sparta and other places, in- 
troduce some one else to give conception to the 
wife. The bridegroom, according to some, 
“must marry a daughter of hisown people ; he 
must not marry a woman of his own kin, The 
race on the one side and his own name on the 
other side marked the limits of his selection” 
(Hearn’s The Aryan Household, p. 156). Not 
every son could receive and transmit the ances- 
tral obligations. He must be born of legitimate 
union. In neither Greek, Roman, nor German 
law did the bastard receive recognition. The 
legitimate son was at birth received into the 
household with ceremonies and joy. Nowoman 
could perform the sacra. She was a part of 
the household, but not of the State. Thwing 
(The Family, p. 22) suggests that perhaps she 
was not allowed to celebrate the sacra because 
not belonging to the family permanently, as she 
might marry and belong to some other family. 
Chosen for a religious purpose, the wife, how- 
ever, could not be put away except for sterility or 
sufficient cause. Such is the Aryan conception 
of the family, perhaps best given in Fustel de 
Coulanges’ Anczent City. This ancestral wor- 
ship seems to have existed with more or less 
distinctness among the Hindus, Iranians, Slavo- 
nians, Greeks, and Romans. Even Menu, at 
the time he wrote his laws, calls it the earliest 
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religion known to man, ‘‘ The Semitic family,” 
says Thwing, ‘‘is the germ of monarchy, the 
Aryan of the commonwealth.”’ 


III. THe Famity 1n Crassic TIMEs. 


It is still a religious institution, but this is not 
made so prominent. Inthe Homeric type there 
is great delicacy, dignity, tenderness, simplic- 
ity, love. Notraceof polygamy appears. Con- 
cubinage is practised only bya few. Of domes- 
tic concubinage there is no trace. The essence 
of marriage lies in cohabitation, 
with a solemn public acknowledg- 
ment. Death alone dissolves the 
conjugal relation. The love of 
Penelope for Ulysses has rarely 
been surpassed. ‘The tenderness of Hector and 
Andromache, the heroic love of Alcester, volun- 
tarily dying that her husband may live, the filial 
piety of Antigone, the majestic grandeur of 
Polyxena, the saintly resignation of Iphigenia, 
the joyous, modest and loving Nausicaa—these, 
says Lecky, are ‘‘ pictures of perennial beauty, 
which Rome and Christendom, chivalry and 
modern civilization have neither eclipsed nor 
surpassed” (History of European Morals, Am, 
ed., IL., p. 296). Women, however, are servants. 
They perform indoor work, fetch water, and 
grind flour. Telemachus bids his mother mind 
her spindle and loom and not interfere in the 
debates of men. 

The family of the classical period proper of 
Greece is more religious in form and less pure 
in fact. Concubinage and intercourse with 
hetairaz are not only allowed by the State, but 
publicly favored. The wife is kept well at 
home. She is married by her parents. Sopho- 
cles makes a woman describe the lot of her sex 
by saying: ‘‘ When we are grown up we are 
driven away from our parents and paternal 
gods” (Frag. Terms). Athenians marry Athe- 
nians. The wife cares for the house and does 
not share the intellectual life of her husband. 
For this the husband goes to Aetazraz. Demos- 
thenes says frankly: ‘‘ We have Aetazraz for 
our pleasure, wives to bear us children and to 
care for our households’’ (kata Neaipac), Soc- 
rates asks: ‘‘ Isthere a human being with whom 
you talk less than with your wife ?’’ (Xenophon, 
Economics, IIl., 12). The higher hetazraz, like 
Aspasia, were queens; the lower 
lived a wretched life. The wife 
superintends the servants, cares for 
the sick, educates the children. 
Fidelity is required of the wife. 
Laxity is allowed the husband. Adultery on 
the part of the wife results in divorce; the 
adulteress, taken in the act, the husband can 
kill. The wife has somerights. Shecan bring 
action against her husband. The Spartan wife 
is more like the Homeric. She receives a large 
dower. In the time of Aristotle two fifths of 
the territory of Sparta had come into the pos- 
session of women. Their morals were purer. 
The Spartan husband was accused of being 
ruled by his wife. The ideal of Plato was far 
from the actual. He would instruct boys and 
girls alike in music, gymnastics, and even in 
war. He would make the woman and man 
equal, and minimize their differences. But he 
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advocates practically sexual communism, yet 
the reverse of licentiousness. No indulgence is 
allowed the passions. ‘‘In acity of the blessed, 
licentiousness is an unholy thing which the 
rulers will forbid’’ (Republic, Book V.). He 
would have as great care in breeding men as 
cattle. The State should put an end to the ex- 
istence of the offspring of inferior parents. 
Men between 25 and 55 should alone marry 
women of 20 to qo. Precautions should be 
taken that neither father nor mother recognize 
their offspring ; the State should assume the 
care of the children (Refud/ic, Book V.). 

The Roman family was at first like the Ho- 
meric. Phryne nor Aspasia could hold sway 
there. Marriage was of three kinds: Confar- 
reatzo, the religious ; coempézo, the 
civil ; wszs, effected by a man and 
woman living together for one year. 
The husband is the priest of the 
domestic altar. He is responsible 
for the perpetuity of the family. If his wife is 
sterile he can divorce her. He has the right to 
reject or accept the child at birth. He has the 
Tight to join his daughter in wedlock and to 
compel the wedlock of his son. He has the 
right to exclude the son from the family hearth 
and to introduce a stranger. He is the judicial 


Rome, 


‘authority in the household, the judge of his 


wife. Ii she commit adultery he can put her to 
death. Over his children his power is the same. 
In the laws of Menu we read : 

“Woman during her infancy depends upon her 
father ; during her youth upon her husband; when 
her husband is dead, upon her sons; if she has no son, 
onthe nearest relative of her husband, fora woman 
ought never to govern herself according to her own 
will” (Laws of Menu, v. 147, 148). 


This was true in Rome as well as India. A 
mother need not be asked to consent to the 
marriage of her only daughter. This position 
was true only of marriage by confarreatzo. In 
usus and coemptio she had more rights ; it was 
more of a bargain. The Roman matron, how- 
ever, had dignity if not power. She was ad- 
dressed as materfamilias, as her husband 
paterfamilias. She pronounced to her hus- 
band on entering his household *’ Vz tu Cazus, 
ego Caza,” implying equality in dignity. She 
was the object of veneration. She had her place 
near the sacred fire. Onherdeath her husband 
lost his place as priest. Her position was often 
happy. Cato thought it better ‘“‘to be a good 
husband than a great senator’? (Mommsen’s 
History, III., chap. 13). It was said to be 500 
years after the foundation of the city before the 
first divorce occurred. ‘This was the divorce of 
his wife by Carvilius Ruga, B.c. 234, on account 
of sterility, and for his oath’s sake, tho “‘he 
loved her tenderly” (Aulus Gellzus, IV., 3). 
After the Punic wars a change setin. Sylla, 
Cesar, Antony, and Augustus repudiated their 
wives. Divorce wasa religious form, not a civil 
one. The disintegration and immorality that 
set in under the empire are well known. (See 
CHRISTIANITY AND SoctAL Rerorm.) Men and 
women outdid each other in wanton indul- 
gences. Seneca says that marriage was con- 
tracted to give piquancy to adultery (De ge ; 
IIl., 16, 2,3). Friends exchanged wives. Yet 
there were brilliant exceptions—Cornelia, the 
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devoted wife of Pompey ; Marcia, the friend, 
and Helvia, the mother of Seneca. Augustus 
tried to encourage marriage by offering rewards 
for the married, and decrees against the unmar- 
ried, but it availed not. Rome was rotten to the 
core. 


IV. THE FAMILY IN Earty CHRISTIANITY. 


The conception of marriage as a lifelong 
union of one man with one woman, and that 
outside of this any sexual relation is sinful, 
came in with Christianity. The Hebrew family 
was Semitic and had tolerated polygamy, tho 
after the captivity it was little practised, and 
woman had much influence. (Cf. Miriam, Deb- 
orah, Jael, Jezebel, Athaliah.) ‘The Greeks hon- 
ored the Aefazraz, The Romans allowed many 
forms of marriage. The Germans allowed their 
princes many wives. Christianity knows but 
one wife for one husband, and that while life 
lasts, save for the one cause of fornication. So 
Christ taught (Matt. xix. 9). For man and wom- 
an there is but one standard, Purity is to be 
of the heart. He ‘‘ who looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart’’ (Matt. v. 28). Chris- 
tianity does not give detailed enactment. It 
elevates the whole conception of woman and of 
marriage to a spiritual plane. Christ gives 
the same authority and power to the mother as 
the father. The two are equal and the two are 
one. St. Paul seems to have had a lower idea 
of woman. He says more than once, ‘‘ For the 
husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the 
Church’”’ (Eph. v. 23). He com- 
mands wives to be subject ‘‘ to their 
own husbands in everything” 
(Eph. v. 24). Celibacy is held to 
be better than marriage, tho marriage may 
be allowed to prevent fornication (1 Cor. vii. 2). 
Yet he and all the writers of the Epistles and 
Revelation elevate marriage by making it the 
symbol of the relation of Christ to the Church. 
The Church is continually spoken:of as the 
bride of the Lamb. Chastity is held very high 
through all the early Christian centuries. (See 
CHURCH AND SocraL Rerorm.) ‘‘ The chaste 
woman,’’ says the Clementine homilies (Clark’s 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, pp. 220,221), 
‘‘is adorned with the Son of God as with a 
bridegroom. She is clothed with holy light. 
Her beauty lies in a well-regulated soul, and 
she is fragrant with ointment, even with a good 
reputation. Sheis arrayed in beautiful vesture. 
even in modesty. She wears about her precious 
pearls, even chaste words. And she is radiant, 
for her mind has been brilliantly lighted up. 
Into a beautiful mirror does she look, for she 
looks into God.’’ The husband is not forgot- 
ten: ‘‘ He who wishes to have a chaste wife is 
also himself chaste—gives her what is due toa 
wife, takes his meals with her, keeps company 
with her, goes with her to the word that makes 
chaste, does not grieve her, does not rashly 
quarrel with her, does not make himself hateful 
to her, furnishes her with all the good things he 
can, and when he has them not he makes up the 
deficiency by caresses’’ (zbzd. 221, 222), In the 
apostolical constitutions the tendency to celibacy 
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is beginning. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons 
are forbidden marriage. They need not repu- 
diate wives, but they must not marry. Deacon- 
esses are to be virgins or widows. The rea- 
son for this is plain—licentiousness was the pre- 
vailing sin of the times. Christianity in this 
corrupt age produced the home, Says Origen : 
“ There is nota Christian community which has 
not been exempted from a thousand vices and 
a thousand passions. . . Compared with con- 
temporary pagans, the disciples of Christ shine 
like stars in the firmament” (Contra Celsum, 
L. 7, iii. 29). ‘‘ Concubina’”’ or ‘‘ concubinalis”’ 
is never found on the grave of the Christian 
wife. In one respect only was woman’s liberty 
narrowed by early Christianity. Under Rome 
woman had gained some freedom by relinquish- 
ing religious marriage and bargaining for free- 
dom in the civil marriage. Christianity, by 
making marriage again religious and not civil, 
brought her legal position back to being under 
her husband again. The old law proclaimed 
liberty of divorce ; the Christian declared mar- 
riage indissoluble. The Christian idea of the 
family pervaded later legislation. (See Curis- 
TIANITY AND SOCIAL ReForm.) It restrained the 
power of the parent, putting love in place of 
law. The freedom of the Roman matron was 
bought by her disgrace. If Christianity took 
away some of this freedom, it was by taking 
away her disgrace. It is for Christianity to-day 
to give her freedom without weakening family 
love. The early and medieval Church made a 
fearful mistake in the overpraise of celibacy, 
yet almost all the Fathers do com- 
mit this error. Tertullian says ce- 
Asceticism, libacy must be chosen even if man- 
kind perish. Origen thought mar- 
riage profane and impure. St. 
Jerome says, tho marriage may fill the earth, it 
1s virginity that replenishes heaven (Wester- 
marck’s /f¢story of Marriage, pp. 154, 155). 
The same feeling is found in other religious 
writings. The Buddhistic Dhammika Sutta 
say that ‘‘a wise man should avoid married life 
as if it were a burning pit of live coals’ (Monier 
Williams’ Buddhism, p. 99). Almost all sav- 
age religions, too, require celibacy of their 
priests and holy men and women, A. Munda Kol, 
when asked, ‘‘ May adog sin ?’’ answered: ‘‘ If 
the dog did not sin how could he breed?’ In 
all religions a veil of modesty, however trans- 
parent, is drawn over all the relation of the 
sexes. The need is for a true spirituality that 
shall not draw away from life, but shall spiritu- 
alize all of life's relations. 


V. THe Mepievat Famity. 


The barbarians who invaded the empire hon- 
ored woman. The family was pure, Domestic 
virtues prevailed. Salvian wrote in the fifth 
century (De Gubernatione Dez) of the Romans 
and the Christians, at this time largely infected 
by Roman impurity : 

“You, Romans and Christians and Catholics, are 
defrauding your brethren, are grinding the faces of 
the poor, are frittering away your lives over the im- 
pure and heathenish. spectacles of the amphitheater ; 
you are wallowing in licentiousness and inebriety. 
The barbarians, meanwhile, heathens and heretics 
tho they may be, and however fierce toward us, are 
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just and fair in their dealings with one another. The 
men of the same clan and following the same king 
love one another with true affection. The impurities 
of the theater are unknown among them. any of 
their tribes are free from the taint of drunkenness, 
and among all, except the Slavs and the Huns, chastity 
is the rule.” 

Monogamy was universal save among the 
princes. Divorce was uncommon. Adultery 
was punished with great severity. Women ac- 
companied their husbands on campaigns. ‘The 
great invasions were migrations of families. 
The German family was a republic, Legally 
the position of woman, in the Germanic States, 
as they began to crystallize, was a mass of con- 
tradictions. One code grants her the right of 
inheritance ; another denies it. One causes the 
wife practically to be sold to the husband ; an- 
other causes her to come to him bringing a 
dowry. But however it was legally, morally 
woman was ever regarded as man’s equal or 
superior. She was not confined to household 
cares. In battle she stood in the rear to inspire 
the warriors. In worship she stood near the 
priest, examined the entrails, and pronounced 
the verdict. In Iceland, which was neyer 
touched by Roman influence, a kiss forced upon 
woman was, in the twelfth century, punished 
with exile. Yet in other Germanic races wom- 
an was virtually a slave. In some she was im- 
molated on the pyre of her husband. 

As royal power arose and civilization became 
a war between robber barons, more and more 
honor was almost of necessity given to the 
physical power of man. Woman needed a pro- 
tector. She was more and more 
placed under tutelage. Yet as feu- 
dalism became settled it tended to Feudalism, 
develop the family. The lord, 
marked off from his dependents, 
was more forced to seek equal comradeship with 
the few who were his feudal equals—his family.. 
It tended to develop the individual family. It 
tended, too, to put the family on terms of equal- 
ity. The children, and especially the eldest son, 
were more honored. This developed the aris- 
tocratic pride of family. But this lowered the 
condition of the dependent family. The lord 
often lorded it over the family of his serf. The 
legal recognition of the jus prim@ noctzs has 
been denied ; but in practice the lord undoubt- 
edly, by might if not by right, claimed the body 
of the female serf. His serfs could not marry 
without his will. 

When feudalism gradually disappeared the 
tutelage of woman was continued by habit and 
legal custom. Chivalry, however, honored the 
woman as a jewel to be guarded, and a queen 
to be served and almost worshiped. Knights 
swore ‘‘to fear, revere, and serve God relig- 
iously ; to forward the faith with all their 
strength, and to die a thousand deaths rather 
than renounce Christianity ; to maintain the 
just cause of the weak, such as of widows, or- 
phans, and maidens, in a good quar- 
rel ; to expose themselves for them 
according as necessity required, 
provided it was not against their 
own honor, or against their king 
or natural prince ; that avarice, recompense, 
gain, or profit should never oblige them to do 
any action, but only glory and virtue ; that they 
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_ would hold themselves bound to conduct a lady 
or maiden ; that they would serve her, protect 
her, and save her from all danger and all insult, 
or die in the attempt ; that they would never do 
violence to ladies or maidens, altho they had 
gained them by arms, without their will or con- 
_ sent ; that, above all things, they would be faith- 
ful, humble, and would never fail in their word, 
for any ill or loss that might thence happen to 
them”’ (Guizot’s Hzstory of Crvilization, 1V., 
22-24). In Southern Europe the vices of the 
Roman Empire had more endurance. The 
home was degraded ; woman an inferior. This 
was encouraged and woman corrupted by the 
growing corruption of the priests with their en- 
orced celibacy. Beginning first as a protest 
against the licentiousness of the Roman Empire, 
the Church praised first purity, then virginity, 
then celibacy. Marriage was allowed to pre- 
vent fornication and as a concession to the flesh. 
This degraded it. The Manichean doctrine 
spread, that the body was evil and must be cru- 
cified with its desires. Eustathius, Bishop of 
Sebastia, before the close of the fourth century, 
asserted that the married cannot be saved, and 
prayers must not be offered in their houses (Lea’s 
Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 61). 
About the year 385 the first definite rule was 
issued commanding perpetual celibacy for the 
clergy. The rise of monachism hurt the fam- 
ily. Down to the Protestant Reformation the 
monk and the nun were held up as “‘ the relig- 
ious.’’ Every kind of concubinage was practised, 
tho the councils thundered against it. Occa- 
sionally the Church in despair seemed to surren- 
der and allow concubinage. Convents became 
brothels. The love of Abelard and Heloise is 
indicative : 
“In a wordly point of view, it was better for him, 
as a churchman, to have the reputation of shameless 
immorality than that of a loving and 
Deter at bertty 6 marie of coures, thal che 
ofligacy of dent 2 a 
Sry ne, eer ye a 
be considered a reckless libertine, who 
had refused her the only reparation in 
his power” (Lea’s Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celi- 
bacy, Pp. 283). 
The Church, with exceptions, yet too few, be- 
_came grossly corrupt. Cardinal Hugo said to 
the people of Lyons, on the occasion of the de- 
parture of Innocent IV. (1251), after a residence 
of eight years : 
“ Friends, since our arrival here we have done much 
for your city. When we came, we found here three or 
four brotheis. We leave behind us butone. We must 


own, however, that it extends without interruption 
from the eastern to the western gate” (Lea, p. 356). 


Asceticism was as a rule only apparent. Says 
Cesarius of Heisterbach (Dzal. Mirac, Dist. 
XII., chap. xix.): 

“Since the priesthood mostly lead evil and incon- 


tinent lives, they soothe rather than excite the con- 
sciences of the worldly.” 


A bull of Alexander IV. (1259) declares that 
the people, instead of being reformed, are actu- 
ally corrupted by their ministers. Marriage, it 
is true, was regarded as a sacrament, but the 
degradation of marriage as a carnal indulgence 
was more potent. The Church degradation of 
marriage led to its degraded sense of woman. 
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This was voiced in the canon law. Woman 
was regarded as the means of man’s fall. Man 
is above her, between her and God. In all re- 
spects relative to the condition of woman, the 
canon law copied Roman law. 


VI. THe Famity In Mopern Times. 


It has been a favorite charge of Roman Cath- 
olics that the Protestant Church was founded 
upon lust: in England, upon the unholy pas- 
sion of the king; on the Continent, upon the 
broken vows of amonk and nun. The truth 
simply is that one of the first blows struck by 
the Reformers was against the enforced celibacy 
of the clergy ; arule which Luther character- 
ized as angelic in appearance, but devilish in 
reality. The importance of this step was enor- 
mous. The enthusiasm with which the com- 
mon people greeted this step was a proof of the 
evil of an unmarried clergy. The Romish 
Church, while not allowing divorce, 
reserved for itself the right of pro- 
nouncing marriages between rela- 
tives, within a marvelously ingen- 
ious and complicated system of pro- 
hibited decrees, as null and void . 
from the beginning. Dispensations, too, were 
allowed princes and nobles. The mass of the 
people were left to endure the burden of evils 
growing out of the sacramental theory of mar- 
riage. In demanding impossible virtues, the 
Church opened wide the doors for all possible 
vices. Luther allowed divorce on the ground 
of adultery only ; Zwingli and the Zurich or- 
dinances for other grave reasons. Calvin took 
substantially the same position as Luther. Lu- 
ther even allowed Philip the Magnanimous, of 
Hesse, for political reason, to marry two wom- 
en. The English Church, as she had never 
been wholly under the control of ‘Rome, was less 
changed, there being less to change. Enforced 
celibacy, however, was voted down in convoca- 
tion by a vote of 53 to 22 in 1547, and marriage. 
as a sacrament was rejected. The Puritans, 
revolting against the Established Church, de- 
nounced the right of the priest to marry, and 
declared marriage a civil contract. This was 
confirmed by the New England Puritans. John 
Robinson says: ‘‘ We cannot assent to the re- 
ceived opinion and practice answerable in the re- 
formed churches by which the pastors thereof do 
celebrate marriage publicly and by virtue of their 
office’ (Apology, 45). A law of Plymouth 
Colony (1633) required te (eae to legalize 
marriages, It was doubtful, however, how far 
the people approved of this. In 1692 the Massa- 
chusetts Province laws provided that marriage 
ceremonies might be performed by ministers, 
and this has become the rule in New England ; 
but the minister performs the marriage, as far 
as the State is concerned, not in his capacity as 
a minister, but as a civil officer, duly authorized 
by the State. The Church of England, as well 
as of Rome, is averse to this theory—that mar- 
riage is a civil contract—and has thus far suc- 
cessfully resisted the tendency to the complete 
secularization of marriage in England ; but on 
the Continent it has grown rapidly with the 
waning power of Rome. All Protestant sects 
tend to look upon adultery as the only cause for 
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divorce, while Rome, still holding marriage to 
be asacrament, allows separation, but holds that 
the bond, once formed, is dissoluble only by 
death, : 

Other influences have been at work in mod. 

ern times upon the family. The 
~ Protestant Reformation, with its 
emphasis upon individualism, has 
steadily tended to exalt the indi- 
vidual above the family. Says Sir 
Henry Maine (Anczent Law, pp._163, 165): 

“The movement of the progressive societies has 
been uniform in one respect. Through all its course 
it has been distinguished by the gradual dissolution 
of family dependency and-the growth of individual 
obligation in its place. The individual is steadil 
substituted for the family,as the unit of which civil 
laws take account.... Wemay say that the move- 
ment of the progressive societies has hitherto been a 
movement from status to contract.” 

Such has been the legal effect of the Reforma- 
tion upon thefamily. The family is less the social 
unit, and less and less so as liberalism prevails. 
In England the Conservative Party is said to 
be made up of those who have strong ‘“‘ family”’ 
affiliations. In regard to property, the old com- 
mon law gave.all property to the husband, and 
tho this has been steadily modified, great in- 
justices are yet done to woman in the name of 
law. (See Woman’s RicuHts.) Protestantism, 
however, while it has tended to exalt the indi- 
vidual over the family, and to give the woman 
a standing at least more equal with the man, 
cannot as yet be accused of having hurt the 
family life. Nowhere in the world has there 
been purer family life than in Protestant Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, and America. The 
Protestant home has been its proudest gem. 
Many Protestant countries can say of its homes 
what Burns says of Scotland’s : 
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‘“ Wrom scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad,” 


Yet equally undoubtedly a change has come. 
(For the full discussion of the facts of the mod- 
ern weakening of the marriage tie, see Divorce.) 
But the increase of divorce is one of the best 
recognized, because most apparent, of modern 
facts. It is shown by the National 
Department of Labor (Report on 
Marriage and Divorce, p. 140) 
that divorces have increased in the 
United States within the twenty 
years before the report more than twice as fast 
as the population, And thisis perhaps quite as 
much a symptom as the cause of the decay of 
the family. A publication of the National Di- 
vorce Reform League for 1893 says: 


Divorce, 


“We mightspend much of our time on the evils that 
beset the family, for they are many and serious. But 
brief mention of a few is enough. Some destroy the 
very constitution of the family; others impair its en- 
vironment. We name the enormous number and in- 
crease of divorces ; the apparent decrease of marriages 
and the haste and ignorance that mark many unions ; 
the prevalence of sexual vice, with the low ideals o 
sex that lead to it; and insensibility to the sacred ob- 
ligations of paternity. Then there are the open or 
more subtle influences that make our civilization al- 
most the direct foe of the home, We point to the 
methods of business involving absence from home, 
the System of commercial travelers and the operation 
of the industrial system as a whole, which tends to 
Separate the household in both business and labor into 
its constituent individuals. These have greatly dis- 
turbed the relation of the centripetal and centrifugal 
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forces of the home and society. Then, again, the 
solidarity of domestic interest is weakened by other 
competitions. There are the fascinations of shopping, 
the waste of time over mere social ‘fads,’ and the in- 
creasing resort on the part of women to clubs and 
social frivolities among themselves, for which the 
neglect and absence of men are in great degree re- 
sponsible ; and even the noble desire. for honest intel- 
lectual improvement and for charitable work have 
made inroads upon the home.” 


More open evidences of social corruption exist. 
(For details as to the extent of prostitution in 
this and other countries, see PRosriITUTION.) 
Evidence is not wanting of the increase of im- 
purity in the sexual relation among factory 
populations. The development of the tenement 
population is itself an indication of the decay 
of the family. In New York City 80 per cent. 
of the population are said to live in tenements. 

According to the Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 1892, 
67 per cent. of the population of Boston live in 
rented houses. Only 33 per cent. live in their 
own homes, and even this is too hopeful .a show- 
ing, because of these 33 per cent., certainly 
some live in mortgaged homes that they can 
scarcely be said to own. 

There is a more threatening fact than this. 
67 per cent. occupy rented houses, but only 15 
per cent. live in single tenements ; 52 per cent. 
crowd together in tenements occupied by two 
or more families (Report of 1892). This is 
for the whole city. In certain wards the sta- 
tistics are still more appalling. They may be 
said to be ‘‘ wards without a home.’’ Of the 
distinctively so-called ‘* working class’’ we have 
no recent separate statistics, but in 1876, of 
55,515 male wage employees in Massachusetts, 
being the number which made reliable returns, 
during the extraordinary census of the preced- 
ing year, concerning their owning or hiring the 
houses in which they lived, only 23 per cent. 
owned their residence, and 444 per cent. of 
these were encumbered with mortgages, leaving 
only about 12 percent. of the whole number‘who 
made returns in the full possession of a home. 

What this means there is no need of describ- 
ing. (For its significance to the family, see 
TENEMENT Lire.) The evidences exist on every 


sea that the preservation of the family isa 
/“most pressing, if not the most pressing, prob- 


lem in modern practical sociology. We there- 
fore pass to consider 


VII. Tue Soctotocic Function oF THE FAMILY. 


Save for a few extreme radicals, who would 
abolish the family, and whose position we shall 
consider later, all sociologists find in the family 
the social unit, the keystone of society. Says 
Professor H. B. Adams, as quoted by Dr. Dike 
in his address before the Evangelical Alliance, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1887 : 

“The family, oldest of institutions, perpetually re- 
produces the ethical history of man, and continually 
reconstructs the constitution of society. All students 
of sociology should grasp this radical truth, and 
should also remember that the school and college, 
town and city, State and nation are, after all, but 
modified types of family institutions, and that a study 
of the individual elements of social and political life 


isa true method of advancing sociology and iti 
in general.” & gy politics 


Says Dr. S. W. Dike himself in the same ad- 
dress : 
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“TI do not fear contradiction from any competent 
scholar in political science when I say that the study 
of the single family on its homestead would yield 
richer scientific knowledge and more practical results 
in the great social sciences than almost any other sin- 
gle object in the social world. Pursued historically, 
the student would find himself at the roots of prop- 
erty, separate ownership of land, inheritance, rent, 
taxation, free trade, and tariff, and discover the germs 
of international law and the State. The great ques- 
tions of the day, as we call them, are little more than 
incidents to the working of the great social institu- 
tions ; and these, we have already seen, are the expan- 
sions and modified forms of the family, amid its un- 
ceasing support and activity. ‘Sociology,’ the late 
Dr. Mulford used to say, ‘is the coming science, and 
the family holds the key to it.’ ‘The family,’ he also 
wrote, ‘is the most important question that has come 
before the American people since the war.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone wrote in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for February, 1889 : 

a _““The greatest and deepest of all human controver- 
Sies is the marriage controversy.) It appears to be 
surging up on all sides around us... . It isin Amer- 
ica that, from whatever cause, this controversy has 
reached a stage of development more advanced than 
elsewhere.” 

_ What, then, is definitely the sociologic func- 
tion of the family which gives it such extreme 
importance ? 

I. It furnishes the two elements which un- 
doubtedly contribute more than any other to the 
development of all human life in the world— 
utz., heredity and environment during the 
formative period of life. Biologists may dis- 
cuss which of these most affects character—he- 
tedity or early environment ; but allare agreed, 
whichever of these is the more powerful, that to- 
gether these form the two most potent influences, 
and that the family controls or may control 
both. ‘'The best way to become good,’’ it has 
been well said, ‘‘isto be born good.’’ Out of 5511 
convicts at Elmira Reformatory (g.v.) 38 per 

»{cent. had parents known to beintemperate, and 

13 per cent. more of doubtful habits ; 81 per 
cent. had parents not possessing property ; 44 
per cent. had parents of little or no education. 
The power of home in childhood is equally evi- 
dent. Of these same 5511 convicts, 54 per cent. 

Vcame from bad homes, 38 per cent. more from 
homes ‘‘ only fair ;’’ not more than 6 per cent. 
came from homes that were good ; 42 per cent. 
were homeless when committed 3.97 per cent. 

came from bad associations. ‘‘ As 

“the twig is bent the tree grows.” 

../‘ A-child’s first teacher is the one 

who first loves it ;” and usually 

this is the mother. It is, then, the 
first duty of the family to see that the child is 
well born, and, secondly, well nurtured. : These 
conditions are largely personal and individual, 
moral and physiological, rather than sociologi- 
cal, and so do not fall within our province in 
this article. Who does not know that pure par- 
ents, pure generation, pure conception, pure 
pregnancy are of infinite importance to pure 
birth? So with mental, moral, and physical 
healthineveryform. ‘To see that the child that 
is born has this is, then, the first sociological 
function of the family. This implies, however, 
and necessitates pure marriage ; so that the 
marriage of those mentally, morally, or ables 
cally incapacitated to beget healthy children is 
a sociologic sin. Says Professor Jowett, in his 

- introduction to Plato’s Republic (1st ed., vol. 

ti., 130-132) : or 

“The late Dr. Combe is said by his biographer to 
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have resisted the temptation to marriage, because he 
knew that he was subject to hereditary consumption. 
This little fact suggests the reflection that one person 
in a thousand did from a sense of duty what the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine ought to have done.” 


II. But purely and healthfully born, it is, sec- 
ond, the function of the family to see that the child 
is rightly reared. Its first duty in this line is 
undoubtedly to see that it is reared in an atmos- 
phere of love. The first duty of parents is to 
love each other and their offspring. ‘Theology 
would teach that this love must be love of God 
and man; but sociology at least 
says that they must love each 
other. Here most literally love is 
life. Who can deny or doubt the 
infinite and irreparable loss of a wal 
childhood reared in an atmosphere without. 
love? It is this loss which as we shall say is. 
sociologically the unanswerable argument for 
all social schemes, that would take away the. 
child from the mother or father. Of the nur- 
ture of the child in health and in education, 
ethical and moral, as well as intellectual and 
physical, we cannot here speak, but it suggests 
itself. The truest education a child receives is 
in its home, whether that home bea palace or a 
city alley. Therefore, as for other reasons, the 
frightful significance of the disappearance of 
the real home in large sections of our cities and 
growing portions of our population. (See D1- 
VORCE ; TENEMENT LIFE ; SLUMS, etc.) 

Ill. But thisis by no means the only function 
of the family. It is, thirdly, the function of the 
family to furnish all through life the necessary 
atmosphere of love and peace to the individual. 
It is not necessary that every one should be mar- 
tied. It is necessary to the highest life that 
every one should have at some portion at least “_ 
of adult life, as well as in child- 
hood, the joy and peace of life in 
the family. ‘‘It is not good that Law of Sex. 
the man should be alone’’ is the 
voice of sociology as well as of God. 
Man is born sexed. Man is created male and 
female. This is the fact, whoever and what- 
ever is the Creator. And the law of sex runs 
through all the universe, mental and moral, as 
well as physical. For the development of this, 
see MARRIAGE ; we simply state it here. It is 
the function of the family to furnish men and 
women with the opportunity for the carrying 
out of this sex life, mental and moral, even 
more than physical. Man without woman, or re 
woman without man, is a biological and socio- 
logical abnormity. It indicates an abnormal 
condition in society when it is found that 20 per 
cent. of the women of England and 44 per cent. 
of the population of Belgium, with about 33 per 
cent. in Europe, in 1875, are unwedded ; and 
when we read the startling statistics of the de- 
crease of matriages in modern civilization, (See 
Divorce.) It is to the shame of modern science 
that thus far this subject has been left almost 
completely untreated from the standpoint of 
science, and that the careful literature of the 
subject issomeager. Only latterly are we mak- 
ing a beginning of the proper development of 
sociology in studying the family by the collec- 
tion of statistics. Says Dr. Dike, who is among 
the foremost students of this question in this 
country, in a pamphlet issued in 1890: 
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“Jt is becoming more clear that the divorce ques- 
tion is inseparable from the general problem of the 
family, and that the latter, including the former, is the 
real subject demanding our attention as a nation, and 
in ever larger ways. Until within 10 years, and it is 
still too true, there has been scanty recognition of the 
family in any of the ethical or political discussions of 
divorce, and comparatively little, except in the law 
books, of the intimate relations between the problems 
of marriage and divorce; while writers of neither 
class studied their topies as parts of the inclusive sub- 
ject of the family. Indeed, the reader can go through 
the State constitutions, law books and ethical discus- 
sions of the past with small risk of stumbling upon any 
direct reference to the family. Tho the gain of recent 
years is marked, there is still too little apprehension 
of the way in which problems of divorce, marriage, 
polygamy, charity, children, and those of education, 
economics, politics and religion merge in those of the 
family.” 


It may be said, as an illustration, that the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, from which we have 
quoted above, while it gives 47 pages to the 
subject of fortifications and 101 pages to hydro- 
mechanics, devotes less than 10 pages to the 
family, and discusses absolutely nothing in those 
pages but the origin of the family, asif that 
were the sole important matter. Having, then, 
discovered somewhat the function of the fam- 
ily, we pass to ask what science teaches to be 
the best form of the family ; and we shall con- 
sider this portion of our subject under three 
heads: (a) Permanent Monogamy ; (4) Easy 
Divorce ; (c) Free Love (including under this 
last division all forms of the family other than 
that based on the marriage of one woman to 
one man). 


VIII. Various THEORIES OF THE FAMILY. 
(@) THEORY OF PERMANENT MONOGAMY. 


The form of the family where marriage is be- 
tween one man and one woman, and indissolu- 
ble until death, save for cause of adultery or 
similar aggravated causes, is by many consid- 
ered the only form of the family really worthy 
of the name. Itisdeclared to be the best form, 
for the following, among other reasons : 

1. That history proves it to be that form of 
the oy best productive of the highest char- 
acter, individual and national. ‘The supporters 
of this argument point to the Aryan civiliza- 
tion ; to Greece in her pure days; to Rome 
when she had the monogamic family and rare 
divorce ; to the early Christian centuries, before 

false theories of celibacy and vir- 

ginity broke up the married life ; to 

Advantages Germany, England, Scotland, Ire- 

of land, and America, and to the indi- 

Monogamy, viduals produced by such civiliza- 

tions as compared with the poly- 

gamic civilizations of Asia and 

Africa, as compared with Greece and Rome 

when divorce became easy, as compared even 

with France, Germany, England, and especially 

America, where divorce has been becoming more 

and more easy. They argue that, theory aside, 

facts give the palm to monogamic marriage with 
rare recourse to divorce. 

2. It is argued that monogamic marriage 
without easy divorce is far better for child nur- 
ture. Easy divorce, they say, leads to broken 
homes and changing, shifting relations that 
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break up the peace and quiet and love neces- 
sary to child nurture. is) ‘ 

3. It is argued that the possibility of easy di- 
vorce suggests its adoption ; that the men or 
women who know they can easily obtain divorce 
and marry again are led to think of it, and then 
to lightly want it and seek it on any occasion 
when passing fancy for some other person 
prompts it, or when passing displeasure with 
their married partner causes a desire to change. 
In nine cases out of ten it is claimed that the 
trouble lies at least in part with both parties, 
and that to make a change in the marital rela- 
tion would not afford relief, since one cannot 
obtain divorce from one’s self, and that often at 
least one would thus seek change without find- 
ing relief; thus, to say the least, needlessly 
causing the breaking up of homes and perhaps 
the breaking of many hearts. 

4. It is claimed that easy divorce makes mar- 
riage a light affair, hence lowering the sense of 
both its solemn responsibilities and its possibili- 
ties of unchanging and unequaled mutual con- 
fidence and joyand love. This, itis said, would 
make men and women enter the state of matri- 
mony more carelessly than they do now, instead 
of ‘‘reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.’’ 

5. It is claimed that, since sensual desire is 
more liable to change its object than is love, a 
system allowing of easy divorce and change 
would tend to elevate the lower elements in 
marriage and the family, making them mat- 
ters of the bodily sexual relations rather than 
of the moral and spiritual relations. 

6. It is claimed that easy divorce and change 
are repugnant and contrary to the highest ethi- 
cal and moral sentiment, which demands love 
that does not end nor change, and that recog- 
nizes one supreme object of its love, a love 
which can brook no rival. 

7. Lastly, but for Christians first, it is argued 
that any relation other than that of the union 
of one man with one woman, indissoluble until 
death save for cause of fornication, 
is directly contrary to the revealed 
will and law of God in Christ, who 
declared positively of the sexual 
relation that ‘‘for this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be 
one flesh ;’’ and again, ‘‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry anotherycommitteth adultery, and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away doth 
commit adultery.’’ 

Such are some, tho by no means all, of the 
main arguments for enduring, monogamic mar- 
riage. It is summed up for Christians in the 
appeal to the Christian ideal and the stern testi- 
mony of fact ; and to non-Christians in the tes- 
timony of fact alone, that easy divorce has al- 
ways resulted in a corrupt, sensualized society ; 
while enduring monogamy has given the world 
the highest civilization, the happiest home, the 
purest family the world has known. Buttressed 
on this strong ground, the believer in enduring 
monogamy considers his position impregnable, 
and every step in the direction of easy divorce 
an esoaut upon the very foundation of true so- 
ciety. 


Orthodox 
View. 


Family. 
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(6) THEORY OF EASY DIVORCE, 


The argument for easy divorce claims that it 
~ meets the above contention at every point. It 
_ Says, admitting that thus far enduring monog- 
amy has been best for the race, and has thus 
far produced the highest civilization on account 
of the lower elements in man’s nature, which 
marriage laws and difficult divorce have done 
something to restrain, does it follow that it must 
_ always be so? Is love never to be trusted ex- 
cept under lock and key? Have we such rea- 
son to be satisfied with our present system ? 
Defenders of easy divorce are never weary of 
calling attention to the heart-burnings, and 
- quarrels, and dissensions of those who find them- 
Selves tied together for life, altho love may have 
turned to hate. They say that what they argue 
against is not enduring monogamic love, but 
against an enduring monogamic /aw compelling 
men and women to live together 
after love has fled. They argue 
that in the very name of oes this 
is an outrage upon love. They say 
that all marriage, except marriage 
for love, is an acted farce, and that 
when love ends, the preteuse of love should 
end. Enforced pretense of love, they say, 
when love is really gone, is the fruitful parent 
of innumerable ills, quarrels, hatred, cruelty, 
refinements of mental and moral torture, deser- 
tion, unfaithfulness, adultery, prostitution, mur- 
der. They say that, instead of being good for 
childhood, exforced monogamy, compelling 
children to live where only the pretense of love 
exists, with a reality of hatred—a condition of 
affairs discovered by children only too easily— 
is really the worst atmosphere in which child- 
hood can be reared. They argue that, in fact, 
if love be left free it would be much more likely 
to endure than when attempted to be enforced 
by law, so that easy divorce would really give 
us more enduring true love, and only break up 
those sham relations, which do more harm than 
good. They argue that it is absurd that the 
most solemn relations of life should be irretriey- 
ably fixed, too often and perhaps usually, by the 
uneducated, and too often at least the partially 
impure fancy of a young man for a young 
woman, sometimes of an irresponsible boy for 
an inexperienced girl. As for reference to facts, 
they argue that if corruption in Greece and 
Rome did accompany the development of di- 
vorce, it is not proven that divorce was the 
cause. They say that it is far more likely that 
the breaking up faith in false gods, with no 
higher faith taking its place, at least till Chris- 
tianity came, did, in a society resting on a mate- 
rial and slave basis, cause the outbreak of cor- 
ruption, which to an extent made use of divorce, 
but which marriage was equally powerless to 
restrain. The evidence they claim is that cor- 
rupt marriage is worse than corrupt divorce, 
They say that in our own times the cause of 
growing profligacy is not growing divorce, but 
growing materialism and omnipresent commer- 
cialism, They point to such women as George 
Eliot and such men as Goethe to show that to 
break away from legalized relations to freer love 
does not weaken or debase character. Such is 
the main argument for easy divorce. We shall 
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see in a moment how it is met, but pass now to 
the arguments of those who carry easy divorce to 
the extreme of 


(¢) FREE LOVE. 


This, it must be stated at the outset, is by no 
means of necessity material and animal in its 
motives or its character. Free love has been 
defended by some of the most spiritual and 
noble of mankind. Plato and Campanella, St. 
Simon and Fourier, Shelley and William Morris 
cannot be set aside as in their ideals ‘‘ mate- 
rial,’’ ‘‘ animal,” or ‘‘low.’’ Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford, says of Plato, in his introduction to 
Plato’s Repudlic (1st ed., vol. ii., pp. 145-147) : 


“First, we may observe that the relations of the 
sexes supposed by him are the reverse of licentious ; 
they seem rather to aim at an impossible strictness. 
... We may allow that his conception of the rela- 
tion of the sexes takes rank among the great original 
thoughts of mankind.” 


The ethical standing of free love depends on 
what you mean by free love. When the anar- 
chist Spies, lecturing on anarchism before the 
Chicago ministers, was asked if he believed in 
free love, he answered, ‘‘ As opposed to bought 
love, I do.’’ We must therefore understand 
what is meant by free love before we can really 
discuss it, and, as a matter of fact, very differ- 
ent and even opposing theories 
of the family relation have been 


classed indiscriminately under this Various 
phrase. Some of these areindeed Forms 
ignoble and base; others may be of this 
mistaken, but are not intentionally Theory. 


ignoble. We class them together 

in this article, altho distinguishing 

between them; jrs¢, because they are con- 
founded in the public mind, and therefore will 
be looked for under this head, and the article 
will therefore be misleading if free love is called 
either unqualifiedly pure or unqualifiedly im- 
pure ; secondly, for matter of convenience, since 
it would confuse to have too many heads ; ¢hzra- 
ly and mainly, because all these theories, good 
and bad alike, do have the distinguishing char- 
acteristic which passes by the name of free love ; 
they all are opposed to the limiting dy daw of 
individuals to the sexual relation of one man 
and one woman. All that is opposed to such 
limitation is rightly characterized under the 
name of free love ; altho it is equally necessary 
to protest against the indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of what aims to be pure with what aims at 
what isimpure. The first duty, then, is to dis- 
tinguish between theories. Let us do this. 
Plato, Campanella, and some extreme state so- 
cialists (tho by no means the majority of social- 
ists) have argued that the whole matter of the 
begetting and rearing of children should be left 
in the hands of the State. Socialism, it must be 
remembered, is by no means committed to this, 
as Dr. Schiffle, who is not a socialist, and who 
is also of the highest authority, has testified in 
his Quintessence of Socialism. 'The large ma- 
jority of socialists do not, as we say, accept this 
form of free love, but itis proposed by a few ex- 
treme worshipers of the State ; and, as we have 
said, by Plato first and foremost. In a sense it 
is not free love, but, as Dr. Jowett has pointed 
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out, is its opposite. Still it may be character- 
ized under this head because it would not limit 
the individual to the sexual rela- 
tion of one man and one woman. 
Its advocates, following Plato, 
would have the State or community 
allow or control the sexual inter- 
course of men and women, only 
within certain limits of age and certain mental, 
physical, and moral qualifications. They would 
have children thus generated, and reared by the 
State, no father or mother being allowed to 
know their own children, that thus children 
may be educated equally and wisely to live for 
the State and not for the disrupting ties of 
family. Horrible as this may seem to many, 
it is well at least to notice that grave thinkers 
have found some good in it ; we should at least 
see the weak point of modern methods and ask 
if we may not improve upon these without tak- 
ing the dire alternative proposed by Plato and 
his followers. We therefore quote once more 
from Professor Jowett (see above), where he 
says: 

“No one can have observed the first rising flood of 
the passions of youth, the difficulty of regulating them, 
and the effects of the whole mind and nature which 
follow them, the stimulus which the mere imagination 
gives to them, without feeling that there is something 
unsatisfactory in our method of treating them. That 
the most important influences on human life should be 
wholly left to chance or shrouded in mystery, and in- 
stead of being disciplined or understood, should be 
required to conform only to an external standard of 
propriety, cannot be regarded by the philosopher asa 
safe or satisfactory condition of human things. Nor is 
Plato wrong in asserting that family attachments may 
interfere with higher aims. If there have been those 
who ‘to party gave up what was meant for mankind,’ 
there have been those who to family gave up what 
was meant for mankind, or for their country. The 
eares of children, the necessity of procuring money 
for their support, the flatteries of the rich by the poor, 
the exclusiveness of caste, the pride of birth or wealth, 
the tendency of family life to divert men from the 
pursuit of the ideal or the heroic, are as lowering in 
our own age as in that of Plato. Andif we prefer to 
look at the gentle influences of home, the devotion of 
one member of a family for the good of others, which 
form one side of the picture, we must not quarrel with 


him, or perhaps ought rather to be gratefu to him, for 
having presented to us the reverse.” 


Professor Jowett also shows Plato’s aim : 


Plato's 
View. 


“The arrangements of marriage in the Republic of 
Plato aimed at one object only—the improvement of 
the race. In successive peal age great develop- 
ment, both of bodily and mental qualities, might be 
possible. The experience of animals showed that 
mankind could, within certain limits, receive a change 
of nature. And, asin animals, we should commonly 
select the best for breeding and destroy the others, so 
there must be a selection made of the human beings 
whose lives are worthy to be preserved.” 


Such was Plato’s argument. If theoxin Eng- 
land has been bred trom 400 lbs. or less to 1200 
lbs. and over, and men are of more value than 
oxen, why not give a little attention to the 
breeding of men? The question is indeed per- 
tinent, but to answer it in the affirmative it is 
not necessary to say that the State or law should 
do this. May not, nay, should not, free indi- 
viduals be educated to give more thought to the 
responsibilities of generation? Continues Pro- 
fessor Jowett : 


“We start back horrified from this Platonic ideal in 
the belief, first, that the instincts of human nature are 
far too strong to be crushed out in this way; secondly, 
that if the plan could be carried out, we should be 
poorly recompensed by improvements in the breed 
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for the loss of the best things in life.... That which 
existed on the lower level of customs Plato imagined 
he was raising to the higher level of nature and rea- 
son; while, from the modern and Christian point of 
view, we regard him as sanctioning murder and de- 
stroying the first principles of morality.... There is 
no sentiment or imagination in the connections which 
they [Plato’s men and women] are supposed to form ; 
human nature is reduced as nearly as possible to the 
level of the animals, neither exalting to heaven nor 
yet abusing and over-indulging the natural instincts. 
All that world of poetry and fancy which the passion 
of love has called forth in modern literature and ro- 
mance would have been banished by Plato.” 


It is thus not hard to see the obvious defects 
and the outrageous ethics of Plato’s proposition. 
The only question is whether we cannot get 
some of the ends he aimed at—the begetting 
and rearing of better men without adopting his 
revolting methods, As Dr. Jowett says: 

“We cannot deny that Christianity or any other 
form of religion and society has not been able to cope 
with this greatest and most difficult of social prob- 
lems.’”’ We need not, therefore, say that the present 
method cannot be improved, because we decline to call 
an improvement the proposition of Plato and his mod- 
ern successors in Campanella, and such rigid State 
socialists as Babeuf and his fellow-worshipers of 
mechanical and material equality. 

Another form of free love, adopted not by so- 
cialists, but by some sects of so-called Christian 
communism, in place of the monogamic family, 
would have a family more or less polygamic, 
and with the sexual relations not left to promis- 
cuous and thoughtless desire, but 
restrained, guided, and sanctified 
by religious precepts, instincts, and 
life. Such have been the pro- 
posals and attempts of some of the 
older Anabaftists in Germany, the 
Perfectionists of Noyes’ Oneida Community, 
and the Mormons, with other kindred religious 
and semi-communistic sects. (For the details of 
these, See ANABAPTISTS ; ONEIDA COMMUNITY ; 
Mormonism.) However opposed these may be 
in the moral sense, and however we may dis- 
sent from them, itis to be said that they are not 
at least outwardly moved by licentious notions. 
The Anabaptists of Germany certainly com- 
menced with most religious feelings. The 
Oneida Community claimed to be one of spir- 
itual Perfectionists. They declared again and 
again that neither their notions nor their prac- 
tices were licentious. Noyes, their leader, said : 

“Free love with us does zo¢ mean freedom to love 
to-day and leave to-morrow. Our communities are 
families as distinctly founded and separated from 
promiscuous society as ordinary households. The tie 
that binds us together is as permanent and sacred, to 
say the least, as that of marriage, for it is our religion. 
... Every man’s care and every man’s dollar of the 
common property is pledged for the maintenance and 
protection of the women and the education of the 
children of the community.... Whoever will take 
the trouble to follow our track from the beginning 
will find no forsaken women or children by the way. 
In this respect we claim to be in advance o marriage 
and common civilization.... We are not free-lov- 
ers in any sense that makes love less binding or re- 
sponsible than it is in marriage” (Hitstory of Ameri- 
can Soctalisms, pp. 639, 640). 

Their practice was to religiously marry all the 
men in their ‘‘ families’? or communities to all 
the women, and then to allow sexual intercourse 
between any, but not without due considera- 
tion and consultation as to the wisdom and 
ethical character of the relation. Ordinary 


marriage and the family led, they argued, to. 
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family selfishness, family quarrels, and hypoc- 
risy. It provokes,”’ Noyes wrote, ‘‘ to secret 
adultery, actual or of the heart. It ties together 
unmatched natures. It sunders matched na- 
tures’’ (¢dem, p. 628). The Mormons use sim- 
ilar arguments and base their faith on the relig- 
ious ‘‘revelations’’ to Joseph Smith and the 
polygamy allowed and recorded in the pages of 
the Old Testament. ~ The heart can love, they 
claim, more than one person at onetime. The 
more one loves, they say, the more one can 
love. Love for one wife no more interferes, 
according to their argument, with love of an- 
other wife than love for one sister interferes 
with love of another. 

To these religious forms of free love, perhaps, 
should be added the forms proposed by St. 
Simon and Fourier and other doctrinaires, 
which, altho especially with Fourier, opposed to 
religion in the ordinary sense, and designed to 
be simply humanitarian, were advocated with a 
spirit virtually religious. Their theories will be 
found under the respective articles St. Simon and 
Fourier ; but they must be at least mentioned 
here. They would have society in 
some form regulate marriage, and 
within these restrictions have wives 
in common, and children reared 
together in the most approved way. 
The modern religious sense, when 
once it begins to wander into new ways, seems 
to be easily led, as among many spiritualists, to 
conceiving new marital relations of ‘‘ elective 
affinities,’’ ‘‘ spiritual wives,’’ ‘‘ heavenly mar- 
Tiages,’’ etc. How far their theories are put 
into practice cannot be said, but undoubtedly 
they are penetrating society very fast. Mor- 
monism is not the only zs in America that has 
given up belief in strict monogamic marriage. 
Yet many claim that the result is good. A 
daughter of Brigham Young has recently, ina 
leading magazine, described the happy homes 
and happy childhood of polygamous Mormons. 
But this is exactly where the strongest argu- 
ment arises against all forms of polygamous 
marriage. In spite of the above article by the 
daughter of Brigham Young, and admitting 
possible exceptions, the notorious fact remains 
that no polygamous country or polygamous sect 
has begun to develop the character produced in 
monogamic homes. Itis to England and not 
to Turkey, to America and not to Asia, to Kan- 
sas and not to Utah, to Brook Farm and not to 
Oneida, to Christianity and not to Mormonism, 
that one looks for the leaders of the world. The 
fruit of the tree of polygamy is not a justifier of 
the tree. Early and true Christian communism 
had all things in common ‘‘ except our wives” 
(Tertullian). Ofallsuch forms of free love Pres- 
ident Thwing says (The family, pp. 144, 145): 

“The prominence that either system (sexual com- 
munism or polygamy) tends to give to the sexual na- 
ture, which should confessedly be held in subordina- 
tion; the degradation in shame which it imposes on 
woman; the physical, intellectual, as well as moral 
corruption which it works in man; the misery and 


woe which it is obliged to place on the head of child- 
hood ; the destruction of love which is the strongest 
simply because its scope is the narrowest ; the outrage 
of instincts which by natural inheritance have become 
the most sacred, suggest arguments against both sex- 
ual communism and polygamy. Furthermore, the 
equality of the number of the two sexes shows that 
one man was designed in marriage for one woman. 
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We then come to the ¢Azrd form of free love, 
the free love theory par excellence, which is 
held to-day by many socialists (not Christian), 
by more individualists, and by all 
anarchists, and an increasing num- 
ber of radical men and women of Modern 
various schools of thought. Ac- Free Love. 
cording to these, neither the State 
nor organized religion should have 
aught to do with control of the family or of the 
sexual relation. They would make love su- 
preme. They would have it unfettered by any 
tie whatsoever. They argue that compulsory 
love is not love; thatall marriage save from 
love is sin; that when love ends marriage 
ends, They would have (socialists by collec- 
tivism, and anarchists by free competition or 
cooperation) each man and each woman free to 
support himself or herself without any depend- 
ence upon any other individual. Then, they 
say, when.a woman gave herself in love, it 
would not be for reason of family, or position, 
or custom, or support, or help in any way, but 
simply because she loved. They 
hold that this would produce the 
purest, and highest, and perhaps Children. 
the most enduring love. Some of 
these free lovers would have the 
State guarantee to every woman during preg- 
nancy an income to keep her independent, so 
that she should never have to sell herself in any 
form or be unable to care in the most hygienic 
way for her child. Others would have the State 
care for any children that might be intrusted to 
it, without compelling any mother to intrust her 
child to its care, and without depriving either 
father or mother of the pleasure of knowing 
and often seeing the child. In this way they 
claim that every child would have at least the 
opportunity of careful nurture without the loss 
of parental love. Most parents, it is thought, 
when economic difficulties were out of the way, 
would frefer to rear their own children ; only 
they would not becompelled to. Thus, without 
losing pure parental love, we should be rid of that 
monstrosity, compulsory love. Marriage, they 
claim, thus freed from control of either priest or 
town clerk, would be pure, and noble, and abid- 
ing. Prostitution would disappear. 

That this system would work for the majority 
of the population under the present industrial 
system, the more thoughtful supporters of this 
view do not claim. They would have it only 
in connection with economic reforms that would 
give financial independence to every man and 
woman, They would also urge along with it 
such physical, mental, moral, and ethical edu- 
cation as would prevent humanity from sinking 
into material and animal misuse of its liber- 
ties. But they believe that humanity, once free 
from dependence upon priest and policeman, 
would rapidly prove itself capable of pure free 
love. At least this is the ideal toward which 
they believe that law and practice should tend ; 
and for themselves and those sufficiently “* ad- 
vanced”’ they think it perfectly safe to try 
free love now. Whatever be their theory, the 

ractice is certainly on the increase. The last 
aw that they sna fh take from love would be 
the law forbidding marriage below a proper age. 
Only when society can be trusted to prevent 
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this without law would they remove this law. 
Such is the theory of free love that is to-day 
most rapidly spreading. Before we answer it 
let us simply add that a fourth 
form of free love should be possi- 
Animalism. bly also given which has nothing 
ethical or pure about it, which is 
simple libertinism and worse than 
animalism, since no brutes would fall so low. 
But this, tho too much in practice, has no de- 
fenders to whom any honest mind need listen, 
and therefore needs no discussion here. The 
only thing is the question whether other forms 
of free love, however differently they may mean 
and may aim, would not lead to this form of 
free love, a fear which is answered on the part 
of defenders of pure free love by the question 
whether our present monogamic system has not 
already led to it, by requiring an impossible and 
mistaken system, the parent of vice and se- 
cret corruption. (See PRosTIruTion.) 

We are now ready to see the answer that be- 
lievers in enduring monogamic marriage give 
to ail arguments for easy divorce and free love. 

This is that while humanity, if it 

, were perfect and not swayed by 
Answers to evil lusts, might need no laws 
Free Love, against impure love ; unfortunately 
humanity does need them only too 

much, and that in this matter we 

do still need and shall for long centuries, as far 
as we can now see, still need, the law to pre- 
vent marriage becoming a farce, and prostitution 
disappearing only because society itself has be- 
come prostitution. The argument that mar- 
riage without easy divorce tends to preserve 
marriage after love has become hate, producing 
homes of dissension and hate instead of love, is 
an argument against the abuse of marriage, not 
against marriage itself. When married people 
find themselves or think themselves alienated, 
they should try to improve their married life, 
not try toendit. In nine cases out of ten, it is 
urged, people who cannot get along together in 
married love could not get along with any one 
in marriage, and therefore would make no gain 
by seeking divorce and new marriage. The 
true resource is not to change their condition, 
but to change themselves, Theremedy against 
family jars is not the divorce court, but family 


love. I1t should, however, teach us to be more 
cautious about forming marriage 

alliances. In this direction there is 

Careful vastroomforimprovement, Ithas 
Marriage been suggested that the law should 
Laws. go back tothe old custom of requir- 


ing the publication of banns and 

the lapse of a certain period be. 
tween the publication of the banns and the per- 
mission to marry. If, asin some countries, the 
difficulty of contracting marriage or obtaining 
divorce produces a higher rate of illegitimacy, 
the cure is to be sought not by lowering the 
laws to suit the desires, but by a spiritual and 
moral raising of the desires to fulfil the law. 
Even if the latter method should give us more 
technical illegitimacy for awhile, the question is 
whether it would not quickest give us the great- 
est purity. There is said to be less illegitimacy 
in Turkey than in England ; but is it not because 
the Mohammedan law allows impurity? Our 
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aim is to be purity, not technical legitimacy. As 
a matter of fact, moreover, it is shown that strict 
marriage laws and difficult divorce do not in- 
crease illegitimacy. Alone among the States, 
South Carolina allows no divorce whatsoever, 
and yet a South Carolina judge says: “‘ The 
working of this stern policy has been to the good 
of the people and the State in every respect’’ 
(O’Neall in McCarty ws. McCarty, 2 Strob. 6, 
11; see Bishop, Marriage and Divorce, vol.i., 
p. 33). ‘The Roman Catholic Church allows no 
divorce, and the chastity of Roman Catholic 
Jreland is unexampled among civilized people. 
In 1878 the percentage of illegitimacy was only 
2.31. Germany has divorce laws much looser 
than England, yet has much more immorality, 
So, too, with the Continent generally, compared 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland. All the 
evidence seems to be that enduring monogamic 
marriage and strict laws, so that those who 
know that they enter the marital relation know, 
also, that they cannot readily escape, operates to 
produce the purest society and the happiest 
homes, If it does, not unfrequently, bind to- 
gether ill-mated pairs, the cure lies in a higher 
ethical and moral life, to endure till death do 
part, and to learn to suffer, which often means _ 
to bring love out of, or, rather, in place of, an 
evil often temporary and often fancied. 


IX. THe Famity THREATENED AND How TO 
DEFEND IT. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, it is neces- 
sary to realize how severely family life is threat- 
ened, and how, therefore, it may best be de- 
fended. 

first: It must be admitted that well-nigh 
the whole tendency at present is toward easy 
divorce, if not free love. This is mainly due 
to the individualistic tendency, from which on 
this point even modern socialism has not learned 
to differ. It came in with the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and the Puritan tendency to make 
marriage a civil rather than a religious matter. 
Says President Thwing, himself a Protestant, 
speaking of the destruction of the family, in the 
book above quoted : 

‘““The cause underlying and in a sense including all 


other causes is that growth of individualism which is 
the direct product of the Reformation.” 


And again: 


‘The conception of marriage as a relation purely 
secular has been at the basis of our modern divorce 
legislation. This legislation recognizes the right of 
the individual and the right of the State to an interest 
in the dissolution of the marriage tie. It does not in 
the least recognize any peculiarly sacred character in 
the institution. ... he Puritan protest against the 
Church of England, no less than the protest against 
the Church of Rome, has had its effect upon the pop- 
ular conception of marriage.... Among the mem- 
bers of the Anglican or Protestant Episcopal com- 
munions the sacred altar is preferred as the place for 
solemnizing a marriage; and in these churches the 
religious idea of marriage is, no doubt, better pre- 
served than in any other Protestant denomination” 
(The Family, pp. 158-162), 


It must also be admitted that the tendency to 
raise the legal position of woman has been at 
the expense of the indissolubility of the family. 
Under the old law a married woman had no 
legal existence. As she has been granted her 
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§ just right (and there are still many rights to be 


3 ’ Even the children that are born are too often 
_ granted), the law of the family has been weak- 


neglected by their mothers ; with the rich be- 


ened. This makes the case very intricate. To 
Tecognize the desirable absolute unity of the 

family, and still to recognize the equally desira- 

ble independence of both husband and wife, is 
not easy, but it must be done. Under socialis- 
_ tic forms of society, some claim it will be easier, 
Since the holding of property will be simpler, 
_ anditis property, more than all else, that causes 
' the /ega/ troubles of husband and wife. 

Secondly: A greater danger to the family 
than the tendency to individualism is the eco- 
nomic difficulty of maintaining the family. 

Statistics given under MarriacE 

/ will show that a fewer and steadily 
Prostitution, fewer number of young men are 
willing to undertake the economic 

A _burden and responsibility of main- 
taining a wife and children. The statistics of 
ProstiruTIoN will show that this is taking the 
place of the family. The article Waces will 
show that a working man’s wages, even in such 
States as Massachusetts and Illinois, are not 

_such as will maintain the average working 
man’s family, and therefore his wife and chil- 
dren are more and more being compelled to 
labor, with the result of the breaking up of 
family life, as the article Woman will show. 
Once more, high rents and developing city life 
are breaking up homes and substituting tene- 
ments, as shown in Sec. 6 of this article. Such 
is Bary a reference to economic perils to the 
perils that might fill volumes. Yet there are 
others. 

Thirdly : Fashion and economic pressure are 
tending to divert family life from giving true 
care to child nurture. Births are rapidly de- 
creasing in proportion tomarriage. (See BirTH- 
RATES.) Says Dr. Dike, in the address above 
quoted : 

“The declining fruitfulness of the family—to take 
up the second test—especially among people of the so- 
called native stock, has become a matter of serious 
concern. In Massachusetts, the mother of foreign 
birth has on the average so per cent. more children 
than the mother born in this country. It is true that 
the death-rate among chiidren of foreign parentage is 
much greater than among the others, but after all al- 
lowance for this, the parent of foreign birth rears a 
much larger percentage of children than the other. 
And notwithstanding the presence of the foreign ele- 
ment, the birth-rate in some of the older States is 
lower than in most European countries, and issteadily 
declining. France is the only country in Europe 
whose birth-rate is as low as that of Massachusetts, 
and France is alarmed at her condition. Massachu- 
setts is indifferent, for she can still recruit her popu- 
lation from Ireland and Canada. But other States 
are doubtless just as badly off. No well-informed 
physician believes that this low birth-rate is to any 

- great degree due to loss in reproductive powers, tho 
there is something in this—more, however, as effect 
than as cause of a declining birth-rate. In three or 
four sections, and these are large enough to be 
seriously indicative, the physicians are of the opinion 
that legitimate children would be 50 per cent. more 
numerous but for criminal deeds. This refers to all 
classes of people as a whole. In some of our cities, 
and among intelligent and even Christian people, and 
very widely too in rural communities, it looks as if 
there is a prevalent and growing intention, even at 
the cost, if need be, both of good morals and law, to 
let the inferior classes rear most of the children. 

Many of the families which are best fitted, so far as 

pecuniary means and social opportunity are con- 
cerned, are deliberately choosing to be unfruitful. 


And it is the testimony of gynecologists that more of 
their patients come from this class than from those 


women to whom maternity has brought its natural 
ills.” 


cause rene can hire nurses, and with the poor 
because the mothers have to go out to work. 
In some factory towns it seems as if a créche 
was needed beside every factory. It is becom- 
ing true that motherhood, and therefore family 
life, are disappearing. ‘The rich will not and 
the poor cannot afford to rear children, ‘The 
““two children’’ system is on the increase in 
America as in France. 

fourthly: The preaching of ‘ woman’s 
rights’’ is not sufficiently accompanied by a 
preaching of woman’s duties. Women more 
and more board instead of keeping homes, with 
no duties save to miseducate themselves in 
selfish, idle culture or charitable ‘‘ fads.’’ Wom- 
en, too, in private counting-rooms are making 
“the typewriter girl’’ disreputable. Free love 
is being brought down to ‘‘ freer’’ practice. 

Such are some of the perils to the family. 
They go so far that many radicals believe that 
the family, whether we like it or not, cannot be 
sayed. They say that under the present eco- 
nomic system the family cannot be supported 
and is disappearing, and that if governments 
become socialistic, or if radical individualism 
prevail, free love will become the custom ; so 
that in any case the family is doomed. What, 
then, is proposed to save it? 

First: Economic changes that will make the 
family possible. Every working man should 
receive wages high enough to make 
it possible for him, first, to support 
his wife without her having to 
work for wages ; second, to be able 
to own his own home in comfort 
and respectability. This will make the family 
at least possible. ; 

Secondly: Parenthood and wifehood and 
husbandhood should be preached by platform, 
pulpit, and press as truly as woman’s rights. 
Especially should an equal standard for male 
and female purity be required. 

Thirdly : Whether, with the Roman Catho- 
lics, we make marriage a sacrament or not, 
marriage should be considered in its deepest 
ethical and religious importance and not merely 
as a civil and much less. as simply a physical 
contract. The radical and Protestant pulpits 
must learn to speak as plainly on this matter, 
if not in the same way, as do the Anglican and 
Roman churches. 

Fourthly: The marriage and divorce laws of 
the United States must be made uniform by 
amending the Constitution to give Congress 
power to enact such laws, and then to prevail 
upon our Congressmen to enact such wisely. 
To-day our marriage laws differ most widely in 
different States and lead to grossest evils. A 
man can be married in one State, divorced in 
another, marry again and again, and be di- 
vorced every time. If he have issue, some of 
his children will be illegitimate when they live 
in one State, and not when they pass into an- 
other. In some States they can inherit prop- 
erty, and in others not. Says Dr. Dike: 


“The present state of the law that regulates and 
protects the family is a very great source of danger. 
Our marriage laws are simply inadequate. Compare 
the legal protection of the family with that given to real 
estate, livery woman who owns real property finds 
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ample legal protection. She may have a bond for a 


deed. The written deed duly made out, with the as- 
surance of a perfect title, signed, sealed, 

witnessed and fully siping) with eveee 

i transfer properly noted, so that not only 
os those immediately concerned, but the 


entire public, may know at any time the 
exact legal condition of every piece of 
real estate in the land, with laws aimed 
at protection against fraud, abuse of trust, theft, 
incendiarism, and other injuries—and reasonably 
well enforced too—these are the protections which 
every woman has for her property. But her hold 
on the family in marriage is a very different thing. 
In more than one third of the States and Terri- 
tories a marriage is legal without a scrap of writ- 
ing or a witness, or even the intervention of an 
official of any sort. No decent system of public rec- 
ord exists in many States, while very few both 
keep and publish these records. Where licenses are 
required, the mere word or the oath of an interested 
party is the basis of the permit, and no evidence is de- 
manded to prove freedom from a former marriage. 
We have to take the people who move into our com- 
munities, and the immigrants from Europe, simply on 
trust in respect to their domestic ties; and this is fre- 
quently shamefully abused. And our laws protecting 
chastity are probably less frequently enforced than 
those of any other class, unless we except those in de- 
fense of the Sabbath. The legal protection of property 
is infinitely superior to that of the family. ; 
“Our divorce laws are almost as various as thle 
number of legislatures that make them. Divorces 
ean be obtained for a dozen legal causes in some 
States, and they are often made elastic enough to 
cover every conceivable reason for divorce. They can 
be obtained in 2700 courts inthe United States, and in 
some legislatures besides. These courts sit frequent- 
ly, and sometimes constantly, in open court or private 
chambers. The procedure is often so easy that fraud 
is frequent; and disregard of the rights of others, 
haste and the eager hurry to marry another, can be 
readily gratified, and in some States divorce can be 
had by either husband or wife, almost for the asking. 
The conflicting marriage and divorce laws of the 
country have less to do with the increase of divorces 
than most people think, but they are a great evil in 
their opportunities for fraud, and in the uncertaint 
they give to the legal status of the married or divorced, 
as they pass from State to State, and of their children. 
And not the least of the evils is their effect on the 
popular ideas of what marriage and the family are.” 


fifthly and lastly : If the position of those 
who favor enduring monogamic marriage be 
correct, that easy divorce results in the weak- 
ening of the family, marriage laws should be 
made much more strict, and divorce be granted 
only on ground of adultery or the most serious 
reason. A strong movement in this direction 
has been made. (See Divorce.) A National 
Divorce Reform League has been formed, 
with Dr, S. W. Dike as its most efficient sec- 
retary. The broadest foundation is now laid 
for study and action in the. report of Hon. Car- 
toll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, on Marriage and Divorce in the 
United States from 1867 to 1886. This report 
contains a digest of the laws on these subjects, 
with full tables and careful analyses of funda- 
mental facts, together with an appendix show- 
ing the similar facts for the greater part of 
Europe. Congress is now asked to provide for 
the completion of the work thus begun and for 
its advance in certain other very important 
directions. 
_ According to Dr, Dike, legislation has been 
improved, This improvement began in the re- 
peal of the notorious ‘‘ omnibus clause” in Con- 
necticut and, with some restrictive legislation, 
in Vermont. Since 1878 many States have 
made changes for the better in their marriage 
and divorce laws, retaining nearly if not quite 
everything secured, Meanwhile, nothing has 
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been done in the other direction. This mere: 
turn in the tide of legislation is of much value. 
The positive gain in several States is still more 
hopeful. , s 

The problem of uniformity has come up 
within these years. Much has been said about 
it, ‘The amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States in the interests of uniformity has 
been earnestly advocated and sometimes hotly 
opposed. The special subjects of divorce, mar- 
riage, and polygamy have been brought for- 
ward in succession, each apparently calling for 
national uniformity. At the present moment, 
Dr. Dike tells us, several important steps are 
being taken. Special committees of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association have prepared reports on 
the subject to the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The State Bar Association of New York, 
and perhaps others, are also at work upon 
this problem. The most important step toward 
uniformity, however, is the establishment by 
law of a commission of the State of New York 
charged with the duty of engaging other States 
in its plan of uniformity, if found practicable, 
through concurrent State legislation. Legis- 
lation on these subjects has had much attention 
in some European countries and in Canada and 
Australia. 

The idea of the direct use of the home itself 
as the true starting place and a powerful agent 
in relief of the poor, in the removal of vice, in 
the prevention of vice and crime, in conversion 
from sin, and for the advance of knowledge, 
virtue, and religion, is beginning to take root in 
the popular mind. It finds some expression in 
the homes for the poor, for young men and 
working girls, in building associations, in the 
increasing attention of prison and other charita- 
ble reforms to bad home life as the source of 
supply for prisons and saloons. Political econ- 
omy has got on so far as to treat the home seri- 
ously. The home department of the Sunday- 
school is another expression of the growing 
idea. Some pulpits have of late years taken 
the home into a larger place among their 
themes. Such is the view taken by the Nation- 
al Divorce Reform League. 

Such signs are hopeful, but many reformers 
are asking if all this activity is not mainly re- 
actionary ; if the true causes of the peril to the 
family are not mainly economic, and that there- 
fore if the attention of true friends of the family 
should not be concentrated on gaining economic 
changes. For such changes at present social- 
ists, nationalists, and others are mainly work- 
ing, and too frequently these are tinged with 
theories of free love. The evil is too deep- 
seated tor cure by a mere purification of mar- 
riage and divorce laws. In spiritual and ethi- 
cal, national and individual character most men 
place hope, and not in mere legislation. (See 
also Soctat Puriry, etc.) 
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Milford’s Nation; Maurice’s Social Morality. n 
present conditions as to marriage and divorce, see the 
report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
on Marriage and Divorce (obtainable free by writing 
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form Leagu 


epartment at Washington); also the 
ge git of the National Divorce Re- 
gq. v.). 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND KIN- 
DRED FARMERS’ ORDERS, THE.—Vari- 
‘ous national orders of somewhat similar names 
and almost absolutely similar character have 
sprung up within the last ten years among the 
farmers of the United States. A few of these 
commenced as local organizations 16 or 17 years 
ago. The largest, best known, and politically 
the most active of these, tho often called Zhe 
farmers’ Alliance, has as its exact title, not 
that name, but another, The National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. The or- 
ganization that correctly bears the name the 
Farmers’ Alliance is perhaps more general, but 
smaller and of less political activity. 

The origin of all these orders lies in the de- 
pressed condition of the agricultural classes, 
which has compelled them toagitate and organ- 
ize for their own protection, if not for their sal- 
vation. (Foran account of this, see FARMERS’ 
MoveMEN?.) Ina sense, the parent of all these 
orders is the Grange, or Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, founded in 1867; but as this isa 
much older organization, and has pursued a 
wholly different policy, we consider it separate- 
ly. (See GRANGE.) 


The first organization bearing the name Farmers’ 
Alliance seems to have been organized by W. T. Bag- 
gett in Lampasas County, Tex., in 1876, for the pur- 
pose of opposing the spoliation of the public lands and 
the bringing to justiceofland andcattlethieves. It did 
not endure, but the idea spread, and in 1879 Mr. Bag- 
gett organized an alliance in Parker County, and the 
Same yeara State Farmers’ Alliance was effected. By 
1886, 84 counties were represented, and the following 
platform adopted : 

**;. To labor for the education of the agricultural 
classes, in the science of economical government, ina 
strictly non-partisan spirit. 

“>. To endorse the motto, ‘In things essential, unity ; 
and in all things, charity.’ 

“2 To develop a better state, mentally, morally, 
socially, and financially. 

“4. To create a better understanding for sustaining 
civil officers in maintaining law and order. 

“= To constantly strive to secure entire harmony 
and good-will among all mankind, and brotherly love 
among ourselves. 

“6 To suppress personal, local, sectional and na- 
tional prejudices; all unhealthy rivalry and all self- 
ish ambition.” 

In January, 1837, a meeting was held at Waco for the 
purpose of effecting a union with the Farmers’ Union, 
an association of Louisiana farmers which had been 
formed March ro, 1886, at Antioch Church. The union 
was accomplished, and the new organization bore the 
name of the Farmers’ Alliance and Cooperative Union 
of America, with C. W. McCune at its head. This 
new order spread rapidly in the States of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

At that time another famous organization was oper- 
ating in the States of Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, known as the Agricultural Wheel, 
which began under the leadership of W. W. Tedford, 
at Des Arc, Prairie County, Ark., February 15, 1882. 
At a meeting held at Shreveport, La., October 12, 1887 
a union of the Wheel and Alliance was effected 
which was completed at Meridian, Miss., December s, 
1888, the organization being called the Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union of America. ; 

Up to this time the Farmers’ Alliance was almost 
exclusively a Southern institution, a secret order with 
grips and passwords, but it had taken no action what- 
ever in politics except to impress its tenets in the 
minds of public men. In the spring of 1877 there had 
been organized by Milton George, at Chicago, an or- 
‘ganization called the National Farmers Alliance, 
which in a little while had extended into the States 
_of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Dakota. This was not at first a secret order, 
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but held open meetings and transacted its business in 
public. Later, however, this was changed, and the 
order has now its ritual and secret work. The objects 
of the National Farmers’ Alliance are 
stated to be to unite the farmers for 


the promotion of their interests social- National 
ly, politically, and financially ; to secure FE , 
a just representation of the agricultural Metalepane 
interests of the country in the national Alliance, 


congress and State legislatures ; to de- 

mand the prohibition of alien cattle and 

land syndicates; to oppose all forms of monopoly as 
being detrimental to the best interests of the public ; 
to demand of our representatives in Congress their 
votes and active influence in favor of the prompt pass- 
age of such laws as will protect live-stock interests 
from contagious diseases; and to demand that agri- 
cultural interests shall be represented by a cabinet 
officer.”’ 

This organization is sometimes called the Northern 
Alliance. Meanwhile, still another organization, the 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, had been organ- 
ized in southern Illinois in 1887, and had extended over 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas. Its chief 
object was to resist the encroachments of monopoly. 


The problem now was to unite all these move- 
ments. The tirst meeting of the Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union of America was appointed for 
December, 1889, at St. Louis. Meanwhile the 
National Farmers’ Alliance appointed the same 
time and place for its general session, and nego- 
tiations were undertaken for the still further 
strengthening of the movement by the blending 
of the two great orders now remaining. ‘The 
Alliance made three demands upon the Union, 
as conditions on which they would join it: (1) 
The name should be changed to National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union; (2) the 
word ‘‘ white’? should be stricken out of the 
qualifications for membership ; (3) the question 
of secrecy in organization should be optional 
with each State. The first of these demands 
was granted, and the name proposed is now the 
official name of the ‘‘ Southern’’ Alliance ; the 
second was practically complied with by the 
new constitution ; but the third was refused. 
The net outcome of the conference was a fail- 
ure of the attempt to unite, and for this failure 
the question of secrecy was the sole cause. 
Kansas, North Dakota, and South Dakota, how- 
ever, deserted the ‘‘ Northern’’ Alliance and 
went over to the secret order. 

A union platform was, however, adopted, and 
in this the order of the Knights of Labor (¢.v.) 

_also united. The platform was as follows: 


“7, That we demand the abolition of national banks 
and the substitution of legal-tender treasury notes in 
lieu of national bank notes, issued in sufficient volume 
to do the business of the country on a cash system; 
regulating the amount needed on a per capita basis as 
the business interests of the country expand; and that 
all money issued by the Government shall be legal 
tender in payment of all debts, both public and pri- 
vate. 

“>. That we demand that Congress shall pass such 
laws as shall effectually prevent the dealing in futures 
of all agricultural and mechanical productions ; pre- 
serving a stringent system of procedure in trials as 
shall secure prompt conviction, and imposing such 
penalties as shall secure the most perfect compliance 
with the law. p ; 

“4 That we demand the free and unlimited coinage 


of silver. oo 
“4, That we demand the passage of laws prohibit- 
ing the alien ownership of land, and that Congress 


take early steps to devise some plan to obtain all lands 
now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates ; and that 
all lands now held by railroad and other corporation in 
excess of such as is actually used and needed by them 
be reclaimed by the Government and held to actua 
settlers only. ‘ ‘ ’ 

“. Believing in the doctrine of ‘equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none,’ we demand that taxa- 
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ion, national or State, shall not be used to build up 
ois interest or class at the expense of another. We 
believe that the money of the country should be kept 
as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all revenues, national, State or 
county, shall be limited to the necessary expenses of 
the Government economically and honestly adminis- 


tered. 

“6, That Congress issue a sufficient amount of frac- 
tional paper currency to facilitate exchange through 
the medium of the United States mail. Ries 

“7. We demand that the means of communication 
and transportation shall be owned by and operated in 
the interest of the people, as is the United States postal 
system. 


PLEDGE. 


“ We, the undersigned, do hereby pledge ourselves 
on our sacred honor as men to work for the promotion 
ofthe above principles, with the view that they may 
be incorporated into the law of the land; and further 
agree to support no man for office that will not pledge 
himself, if elected, to carry out these principles. We 
further agree to cooperate with any movement that 
may be inaugurated in conference by the Farmers’ 
Alliance, Knights of Labor, and other industrial or- 
ganizations looking toward these ends. 

‘* We further agree to not divulge any of the secrets 
or business of the organization to any one who is not a 
member of the same.” 


The convention also endorsed the so-called 
sub-treasury scheme (g.v.). 

Organization, however, still went on. The 
Southern Farmers’ Alliance was mainly made 
up of the middle class, composed of small farm- 
ers and mechanics. It claimed, in 4890, 3,000,- 
000 members, men and women. The colored 
farmers were now to organize under the name 
of The Colored Farmers’ National Alliance 
and Cooperative Union. The first Colored Al- 
liance was founded in Houston County, Texas, 
in December, 1886. In January, 1891, the es- 
timated membership was 1,250,000, of which 
number 700,000 were adult males, and 150,000 
more were males between 18 and 21 years of 
age. A national organization was effected in 
1888, and as the organization owes its existence 
largely to one man—R. M. Humphrey, a white 
man, formerly a Baptist preacher—he was put 
at the head of the Alliance. 

All these various alliances met together at 
Ocala, Fla., December, 1890, and adopted the 
so-called Ocala Platform, not materially differ- 
ent from the St. Louis platform. At this con- 
vention a strong effort was made to get the Al- 


liance to form a new political party. The Alli- ~ 


ance voted not to do so as an alliance, but to 
allow its members who wished to do so as indi- 
viduals. As the result a convention was called 
at Cincinnati, May 20, 1891, the People’s Party 
formed, and a platform drawn and nominations 
made at St. Louis, July 4, 1892. 

Since the Ocala convention, the Farmers’ Al- 
liances have been virtually identified with the 
People’s Party, but have kept up their separate 
organizations, have held their various meetings, 
and different organizations among them have 
voted to favor various cooperative educational 
and industrial schemes, such as cooperative 
railroads, etc. Little, however, has been ac- 
complished in this line; but an enormous 
amount of political agitation has been carried 
on. 

A national reform press has been organized, 
including about 1000 newspapers pledged to 
support the demands of the farmers’ movement. 
There are a few dailies, but the most are week- 
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lies. The circulation of many of these news- 
papers is 10,000; some reach 50,000—one per- 
haps 100,000, These are scattered over the 
whole country, and their influence cannot but 
be great. Besides these reform papers, there is 
the agricultural press, an instrument of educa- 
tional force not only in matters relating to agri- 
culture, but also in subjects of political and eco- 
nomic science. 

The National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union still exists, but its main strength has 
passed into the political movement. (See PEo- 
PLE’S PARTY ; SILVER.) 

The National Farmers’ Alliance (separate 
from the above) represents State alliances in 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Montana, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the National Alliance at the fifteenth annual 
meeting, held at Chicago, Ill., January 15, 1895 : 


“Whereas, the farmers of the United States outnum- 
ber any other class of citizens, furnish three-fourths of 
the commerce of the country, and the largest propor- 
tion of our export trade, and are compelled to pay the 
lion’s share of the taxes of the country, and have al- 
ways been loyal and faithful to the Government in 
time of war as well as in peace; and, 

‘““ Whereas, we recognize the supremacy of law, the 
necessity of being subject to the same, and of having 
ae gaa duly authorized to frame and enact them; 
and, 

“Whereas, we believe the people to be sovereign and 
the public officials are the servants of the people; and, 

‘* Whereas, that the evilsthat now confront the farm- 
er are the result of unfriendly legislation to the inter- 
est of agriculture ; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, (1) We demand in our monetary system a 
regular and equitable distribution independent of self- 
ish and greedy combinations, free from private manip- 
ulations, with stability as well as fiexibility, and 
value as well as volume. (2) We demand that taxation, 
State, National, or municipal, shall not be used to 
build up one interest at the expense of another. (3) We 
demand the nationalization of the means of transpor- 
tation and communication to the extent that the State 
and Interstate commerce laws shall be made mutually 
cooperative and harmonious for the strict and abso- 
lute control of the same in the interest of the people ; 
that the pooling clause of the Interstate commerce 
law should be retained, as it promotes that healthy 
competition which tends to reduce freight charges to 
a minimum, while pooling sustains them at the maxi- 
mum. (4) That the National Farmers’ Alliance will 
adhere to the principles set forth in our declaration of 
purposes, and maintain the order as the opponent of 
unjust trusts and combines, and favor the education 
of our membership in political sentiment, in harmony 
with our principles, controlling no political party and 
being controlled by none, but each individual may use 
his own judgment in the exercise of his right of fran- 
chise and in his choice of methods by which our de- 
mands may be secured. (5) That we recommend to the 
Alliance the progressive reading course for farmers, 
and the same be under full control of an advisory com- 
mittee of the various organizations of the farmers, 
agricultural colleges, and experimental stations. (6) 
That a restricted franchise has ever been an instrument 
of oppression; that the right of elective franchise 
should be exercised without regard to sex, and there 
should be equal pay for equal work. (7) That the anti- 
option billnow pending in the United States Senate 
should be enacted into law. (8) That we favor such 
Strict legislation, both State and National, as will pro- 
hibit the adulteration of all food products. 


References : See FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, 


FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, THE.—The 
farmers’ movement that has taken place in the 
United States in recent years is due to the de- 
pressed condition prevailing among the farming 
population in all sections of the United States, 
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but particularly in the West and South, the por- 
_ tions of the country most purely dependent upon 
agriculture. This depression has 
taken the form of an increase of 
farm mortgages coupled with a 
very marked fall in agricultural 
prices, making it increasingly diffi- 
cult for the farmer to meet the payments on his 

mortgage. (Forafull study of these, see Morr- 

GAGES ; Prices.) It is sufficient to state here 

that, according to Extra Bulletin 98, of the 

4,767,179 farm families of the United States in 
- 1890, 34 per cent. were tenant farmers, Ig per 

cent. owned mortgaged farms, and 47 per cent. 
owned farms unincumbered. On the owned 
farms, the mortgage indebtedness is $1,085,995,- 
960, which is 35.55 per cent. of their value, and 
bears interest at an average of 7.07 per cent. 
The percentage of incumbered farms was, for 
the United States, 47; Kansas, 30; Iowa, 32; 


Causes, 


VALUATION OF FARMS IN 
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New Jersey and Mississippi, 34; Nebraska, 
Delaware, and South Carolina, 35 ; South Da- 
kota, 39 ; and at the other extreme, Oklahoma, 
95; Utah and New Mexico, 85; Arizona and 
Idaho, 74; Montana, 73; Maine, 71. Accord- 
ing to the abstract of the eleventh census (p. 97), 
farms cultivated by their owners increased 9.56 
per cent.; rented farms, 41.04 per cent., and 
farms rented for a share in the product, 19.65 
percent. In the North Central division farms 
cultivated by their owners increased less than 
I per cent., while rented farms increased nearly 
66 per cent. In the North Atlantic division, 
rented farms increased only about 6 per cent., 
while farms cultivated by their owners actually 
diminished. The farmers thus complain that 
they are losing possession of their farms and 
becoming tenant farmers. The farms, too, are 
depreciating in value in proportion to the wealth 
of the country very rapidly. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS.* 


1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Land and Buildings............. Rie ete eects $3,271,000 $6,645,000 $9,262,000 $10,197,000 $23,279,000 
PI PMeIMONIA. -.. cece as RPS ip anes 151,000 246,000 336,000 406,000 494,000 
[vas Pci? DT ete tiger ie SE cae CRORE: Bena 544,000 1,089,000 1,525,000 I,500,000 2,208,000 
Ee OE nk, cninkitagin abi ann at bas CRiaaes $3,966,000 $7,980,000 $11,123,000 $12,103,000 $15,981,000 
Wealth of United Statest....... Sturgeon $7,135,000 $16,159,000 $30,068,000 $43,642,000 $65,037,000 


* From abstract of the eleventh census, p. 99. 


That is, in 1850 the farmers owned consider- 
ably over half the wealth of the United States ; 
in 1860, nearly one half ; in 1870, little over one 
third ; in 1880, over one quarter ; in 1890, con- 
siderably less than one quarter. 


+ From statistical abstract (1894), p. 373- 


ever, has been in the fall of agricultural prices. 
According to a table based upon quotations from 
government reports and prepared by Mr. G. B. 
Waldron for The Vozce for April 11, 1895, the fol- 
lowing has been the fall in agricultural prices by 


The heaviest burden upon the farmers, how- decades. (For full tables of prices, see PRICES.) 
7 , RELATIVE COMBINED 
AVERAGE ANNUAL hc pe pee PRICES IN NEW YORK CITY AVERAGE OF THE 
MARES: NINE PRODUCTS IN— 
a 3 3 2 “s g Neg) et 4 
CALENDAR Se 3 S 5 g % 3 2 g 
YEAR EB Es Ch = z iret ake a 
' x a) Nae lea os | @ a | wa | ae : 
~ a ee w oO =| =) > - vo 5a aa 
o 5 5 2 te Wy 74 2 ae (oa 3) 
5 a a roy wd a5 99 Q Q re Pe 
= o Z . aa ‘a 59 rey as o : a 
2 a wn is] s S aS D D H so} v 
| ¢ Pe (3) vt oO o a ie 
re a> Z 5 (2% ® OMe) Fa u S| = 
| = 4 fe) ) = 6 Me | me Fe O 6 D 
ee —} 
| 
365 5 8 101.8 99.0 
Wonka et gees 1.568 +912 +479 +764 109 082 092 5-365 5-552 IOI 
“oa A eanveeee 1.901 1.098 +652 +991 439 112 +145 7-634 7-075 184.4 130.6 120.2 
1870-79 «+--+ vee 1.428 -882 «511 -694 156 083 103 6.583 6,096 10g.0 98.9 102.3 
1880-89..-+-+ ‘ 1.050 +736 +407 575 108 063 o0g2 5-840 5,628 89.1 ake 100.3 
1890-94.-------+--- 867 -697 +369 +547 -086 +039 +095 5-308 5-286 80.9 0.9 | 124.7 


the same importance as wheat, cotton, corn, and 
meats, which represent from 11.5 to 37.5 per cent. of the 
total value of the crops. 

“In the small table which follows, the total farm 
values of these crops are given for each of the four 
census years 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, and the percentage of 
each crop to the total value of the crop for that year: 


Says Mr. Waldron : 


“The combined average price of all the products 
quoted cannot be obtained by making a simple aver- 
age of the nine percentages for each year, since this 
would give to rye, sugar, and tobacco, each represent- 
ing less than 2 per cent. of the total value of the crops, 
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: E PERCENTAGE OF EACH CROP ~ 
TOTAL FARM VALUES FOR CENSUS YEARS. TO THE TOTAL VALUE. 
FARM 

eee 1860. 1879. 1880. 1890. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Wheat...... $124,635,545 $270,768,634 $436,968,463 $342,491707 ris oes se 4g 
TREY OMe reteias/siers 10,972,718 16,428,150 14,992,686 §16,721, = 1.0 9 Ses ve 
Oats ...cc..c- 43,160,796 134,283,007 146,829,240 I71,781,00 3-9 7.2 se 
MOOT vistors sic1e 360,680,878 572,991,245 694,818,304 Pst pitt ols) 33-2 30-9 28.7 24-9 
MBOECODYs. s<'0 *211,510,625 # 303,600,000 *271,636,121 Pps 19.5 I “4 se ae} 
Sugar +14,000,000 +10, 500,000 +13,800,000 16,000,000 1.3 o. me eq 
Tobacco 21,710,473 30,740,035 en 3857585275 §43,666,665 2.0 1.7 R “4 
SIVEGAIL etersie cies $200,000,000 515,000,000 $£3c0,000,000 900,000,000 ! 27.6 27.7 33-1 37-5 

Total..... $1,086,677,035 $1,854,311,071 $2,417,803,029 $2,397,004,349 |j 790-0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Estimated by the Department of Agriculture from the movements of cotton for those years. 
+ Estimated mee The ote from statistics of the Department of Agriculture and data furnished by Messrs. 


Willett and Gray, of New York City. 


+ Estimated by the Department of Agriculture from the reports of farm animals. 


§ Crop of the preceding year. 


“ This indicates the weight that should be given to 
each farm product to obtain a combined average 

rice. 
- “The prices in gold and in currency coincide except 
for the years from 1862-78, when gold was at a pre- 
mium as measured incurrency. Following theaverage 
annual premiums of gold forthese years as given in 
the American Almanac for vite the average gold 
prices of the table were obtained. 

“The prices in silver are based upon the average 
London price of silver for each year of the series as 
given in the report of the director of the mint.” 


The cause of this fall in prices we cannot 
here discuss. (See SitverR ; MONOMETALLISM.) 
A large part of the Western and Southern farm- 
ers, however, believe it is due to a contraction 
of the currency (g.v.), and particularly to the 
demonetization of silver in 1873, and a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy’’ of the gold kings of the world. Be 
this as it may, of the fact of the fall of agricul- 
tural prices and its effect upon the farming 
population there can be no question. The above 
figures speak for themselves ; but we append a 
few significant quotations. Saysthe Rey. Wash- 
ington Gladden, D.D. (Forum, vol. x., p. 315) : 


“The American farmer is steadily losing ground. 
His burdens are heavier every year and his gains are 
more meager; he is beginning to fear that he may 
be sinking into a servile condition, He has waited 
long for the redress of his grievances; he purposes to 
wait no longer. Whatever he can do by social com- 
binations, or by united political action, to remove the 
disabilities under which he is suffering, he intends to 
do at once and with all his might. Thereis no doubt 
at all that the farmers of this country are tremen- 
dously in earnest just now, and they have reason to 
be. Beyond question they are suffering sorely. The 
business of farming has become, for some reasons, 
extremely unprofitable. With the hardest work and 
with the sharpest economy, the average farmer is un- 
able to make both ends meet; every year closes with 
debt, and the mortgage grows till it devours the land. 
‘The labor bureau of Connecticut has shown, by an in- 
vestigation of 693 representative farms, that the aver- 
age annual reward of the farm proprietor of that 
State, for his expenditure of muscle and brain, is 
$181.31, while the average annual wages of the ordinary 
hired man is $386.36. Evenif the price of board must 
come out of the hired man’s stipend, it still leaves him 
a long way ahead of his employer. In Massachusetts 
the case is a little better; the average farmer makes 

}326.49, While his hired man gets $345.”’ 


Says Professor C. S. Walker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College (Andover Re- 
view, August, 1890, pp. 129-33) : 


“The farmer trades provisions and raw material 
for manufacturesand for money, The manufactures 


and the money, which are the stock in trade of the city, 
are commodities which are easily controlled by their 
owners, who, readily combining among themselves, 
can sell or hoard very much as they please; they sell 
when they choose to sell, and succeed to a greater or 
less extent in fixing their prices. The provisions and 
raw material, on the other hand, which are the stock 
in trade of the country, are commodities which the 
farmers are compelled to throw upon the market all 
at once in the fall of the year, and sell at any price the 
city chooses to pay. The farmer must sell; he cannot 
help himself. The cotton and tobacco of the Southern 
farmer are already mortgaged, and the 
money-lender takes the crop as a matter 
of course. If there should bea few who 
have not mortgaged the crop, they are 
nevertheless in debt, and these debts 
must be paid. The Western farmer cannot keep his 
wheat, corn, and oats, his poultry, beef, and pork. 
He has no facilities for storage. As a consequence 
every fall thousands of millions of dollars’ worth o 
agricultural produce is thrown upon the- market, 
enough to supply all home demand and leave a sur- 
plus of the value of $500,000,o00 for export. The Amer- 
ican farmer, then, North, South, East, and West, is 
forced year after year to sell to the city his products 
when the market is glutted and prices are lowest. He 
sells at the greatest disadvantage. This, of course, 
leads us to infer that, when he buys, he buys at a 
great disadvantage. The farmer must have mone 
to pay his taxes and his interest in the fall, but that is 
the very time when money, being a commodity in 
great demand, is very scarce and very high. ith 
his produce forced down to the lowest price he is 
forced to buy money that is up to the very highest 
price. Again,inthe spring the farmer is forced to 
buy seed and fertilizers, and agricultural implements 
and labor; he has no money with which to pay for 
them, although then money is cheap. He pays for 
them with his note, or gets trusted for them. Under 
such circumstances the seller has the advantage, and 
the farmeris forced to pay the highest price for all that 
he gets. Soit has come to ae that year after year, 
spring time and autumn, the farmer sells cheap and 
buys dear, and buys dear and sells cheap. ... 

“On the other hand, the inhabitant of the city sells 
money and manufactured goods to the farmer in his 
need, when manufactured goods and money are com- 
paratively scarce and at the highest price, inexchange 
for provisions and raw material when these farm 
products have glutted the market. With such condi- 
tions, continued year after year, it is not strange that 
the city should grow richer and richer and more popu- 
lous and crowded, while the country grows poorer 
and poorer and one farm-house after another is aban- 
doned, that city tenements may be raised story after 
story and sunk deeper and deeper in the earth, Es: 
pecially are we not surprised at this movement when 
we find that the city is the place where the burdens of 
taxation diminish in proportion to the benefits en- 
joyed, while in the country the benefits enj oyed dimin- 
ish asthe burdens of taxation become more and more 
crushing, It isan acknowledged fact that the eat 
wealth of city fortunes easily evades taxation and con- 
tributes only so much as the owners choose to appro- 

* 
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priate with the expectation of collecting in the end 
_from some one else. 
““ As the American farmer has seen wealth and pop- 
ulation concentrated in the city, he has at the same 
time discovered that political power has been slipping 
from his grasp. Before and during the war thenation 
turned from the perusal of the election returns of 
New York City to wait for the majorities that should 
roll up from the counties west of the Hudson ; but now 
the vote of the metropolis settles the election. Once 
_the public opinion of the farmer was a power in legis- 
-lature and in Congress, but now the city supports a 
lobby at every State capitol and at Washington, which 
_ Says to the constituents from the rural districts, Thus 
_farand no farther! When every professional lobbyist 
is the hired man of the city, and many lawyers of in- 
fluence within or without the legislative body have a 
retaining fee of hundreds or of thousands in their 
pockets, the farmer has little chance of getting his bill 
Sately past the cordon of the opposition. The landed 
aristocracy of Great Britain for a long time kept their 
preeminence by seeing to it that the common people 
should have no great léader. Assoon as one of their 
number became a power in the House of Commons, 
he was at once ennobled and buried in the House of 
Lords, where he was henceforth harmless. So during 
the past generation, as soon as a farmer has risen to 
power and infiuence among his fellows, he has been 
courted and enriched, made a stockholder in the great 
corporation, given a city residence, and so led at 
length to forget the old homestead and his brothers and 
Sisters aes with fate in the back districts. ... 
The manufacturing, the professional, the trading 
classes have, as a rule, concentrated in the cities; 
their interests have forthe most part been in common ; 
they have easily combined ; they have acquired the 
wealth of the nation; they have the press in their 
hands; they control the school, the college, and the 
church ; they are dominant in the caucus, the political 
convention, the State and National legislature. When 
their interests come in conflict with that of the farmers, 
it requires little thought to discern which has of late 
years prevailed. One might speak of the rapid in- 
crease of tenant farming, of the numbers of alien land- 
lords already counting their thousands of acres, of the 
vast tracts of land voted to railroad and other corpo- 
Tations, of the multiplication of mortgages, of the 
growth of the debtor class among agriculturists, of the 
condition of the black farmers of the South, of the im- 
ortation of euscpoen peasants to take the abandoned 
fae of England, but it is hardly necessary. The 
fact is already too manifest that the American farmer 
at the close of the nineteenth century, after a hundred 
years of republican government, is directly confronted 
with the question whether or no he shali, like the 
tillers of the soil in the Old World, degenerate from 
his honorable station to the condition of the serf.” 


Nor does this tell the whole story. The 
prices at which the staple agricultural products 
are sold are fixed by the competition of the 
world. Protection does not raise the farmer’s 

rice. Says Mr. G. T. Powell, an caper eaeee 

armer of Columbia County, New York, in a 
report on the promotion of agriculture in New 
York State to the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, published by 
this Society, April, 1896. 


“ With the very great extension of railroad lines has 
come a steadily decreased cost in freight rates, es- 
pecially to the producers farthest removed from mar- 
kets. In 1870 freight on a bushel of wheat from Chica- 
goto New York by rail was 30 cents, and on a bushel 
of corn 28 cents. In 1890 the cost had been reduced on 
wheat to 1414 cents, a decrease of 52 per cent., and on 
corn to 11% cents, a decrease of 59 per cent. : 

“This has brought entirely new and changed condi- 
tions to the farmers of New York and of the East gen- 
erally. Gradually the cattle and sheep fattened upon 

the hillsides of well-fenced farmsand fed 

in the stables of egrgng buildings 

rnati have been displaced in our home mar- 
Gee Sienal kets by those. herded on these great, 
Competition. cheap Western plains with no money 
invested in land or improvements, and 

the farmers of the East, as one of the 

direct results of this rapid development in transporta- 
tion, find their land, with the improvements of years 
brought toit in money and toil, reduced to the level 
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of the unimproved land of the new West, while at the 
same time the market value of their land has been 
equally seriously affected. 

“Emerson once said: ‘A man thinks he owns his 
farm, when the fact is the farm often owns him,’ and 
this is particularly true at the present time of our 
Eastern farmers, who, in many instances, and I may 
safely say quite generally, cannot sell their property 
for the cost of the buildings and fences that stand 
uponthe land. This is where the deep sea of trouble 
comes in for those who have heretofore loaned money 
so safely upon farm property, and especially to those 
who are carrying indebtedness. : 

“Every civilized country true to the natural law of 
desiring to provide food for its people has turned its 
energies upon the building of railroads and canals, 
and improvement of rivers and harbors, thus reach- 
ing out and into all available land for production. 

“England has put her strong hand to the plowin 
the rich soil of Africa, and is bringing out wheat; by 
the construction of the Suez Canal she reaches over to 
India and does the same thing. Her ships are ever 
busy bringing out the food and other products of 
Australia, while her capital is working the rich soil 
and cheap labor of South America to her greatest pos- 
sible benefit. 

“Russia has also kept fully apace in railroad build- 
ing, and she will soon reach the completion of over 
2000 Miles of railway, with tributaries that will be in 
readiness to handle wheat from the rich soil of Siberia, 
where labor is so cheap as hardly to enter into the ex- 
pense account. 

“The extent to which wheat is being produced in 
other countries, with exceedingly cheap labor, and its 
effect upon the American wheat-grower, will be seen 
in the following figures, in a single week’s shipment 
from these points. In the second week of July, 1894, 
there were shipped to the English market from India, 
1,300,000 bushels of wheat; Russia, 1,520,000 bushels ; 
Australia, 3,800,000 bushels; North America, 5,700,000 
bushels ; South America, 9,900,000 bushels. : 

“The statement accompanies the South American 
shipment that the wheat was grown and placed on 
shipboard for 37 cents a bushel, with a profit of 30 per 
cent. on the money invested.” 


Says another witness : 


“T have calculated that the produce of five acres of 
wheat can be brought from Chicago to Liverpool at 
less than the cost for manuring one acre for wheat in 
England” (Testimony oy. W. J. Harrts, a leading farm- 
er in Devonshire, England, before the British Commtis- 
St07, 1886). - 


Of New York State the report says : 


“While increased population and wealth must have 
greatly increased the demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, the estimated value of farm products of the 
State of New York, which, according to the United 
States census, was figured for the year 1869 at $253,- 
526,153, in 1889 fell to $x61,593,009. Of course this was 
largely attributable to the general fallin prices, but 
this fact will hardly account for so great a loss. It 
may be noted here that the ‘deserted’ farm is a mis- 
nomer. Itis quite true that a large number of farm- 
ers have failed agriculturally and left their property 
to the mortgagee, and there are far too many deserted 
farmhouses, barns, and other outbuildings, but the 
land itself has been absorbed by some more prosper- 
ous farmer or business man of the neighborhood. 
The land, therefore, and its empty buildings are not 
to be had for the mere asking. A large portion of 
this absorbed land is lying idle, and its houses and 
barns are untenanted, while others are occupied by 
renters on the tenant system.” 


In England, the depression of agriculture is 
the same. A royal commission on the subject 
has been appointed, but with little hope of more 
than registering the disease. Says the Satur- 
day Review for September 28, 1895 : 


‘It is not too much to say that not Ireland, not the 
unemployed, not Local Veto, but the condition of 
agriculture is the great and instant problem of the 
day. During the last 20 years prices have fallen so 
enormously as to leave scarcely a sufficient margin 
for bare livelihood. As a result, the tendency has 
been continuously to throw the land out of cultivation 
and to convert it into grass land. In the 20 years be- 
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tween 1873 and 1893 no less than 1,735,631 acres were 
thrown out of cultivation in England alone... . The 
rents of land have been reduced within these 20 years 
by amounts varying in different districts from 10 to 4o 
percent.... In fine, itis manifest that tenants are too 
poor to pay even the largely reduced rents, and that 
jand-owners similarly cannot afford to make any fur- 
ther concessions without practically giving the land 
away.” 

Various propositions are made in England to 
meet the difficulty : (1) A reduction of rent ; (2) 
fair trade, if not protection ; (3) cheaper railway 
rates ; (4) the institution of light railways ; (5) 
amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act ; 
(6) security of tenure and arbitration ; (7) divi- 
sion of rates ; (8) revision of the incidence of 
taxation ; (9) cooperation ; (10) bimetallism ; (11) 
a bounty ; (12) an alteration of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act of 1836; (13) agricultural educa- 
tion ; (14) land restoration ; (15) socialism. (For 
a further discussion of English agricultural con- 
ditions, see CoopeRATIVE FarminG ; Lanp; Na- 
TIONALIZATION Socitery; Lanp ReEsTORATION 
LEAGUE.) 

As for the causes of the depression in the 
United States, we present, first, what may be 
called the conservative view, and, second, the 
radical view. The report of the 
above-quoted New York society, in 
answer to the questions sent out in 
New York State, gives the follow- 
ing percentage of the principal 
causes assigned: Low-price farm products, 25 
per cent. ; opening of Western new land, 15 
per cent. ; price of labor higher in proportion 
than prices, 10 per cent. ; loss of fertility in the 
soil, 8 per cent. ; scarcity of good farm labor- 
ers, 4 per cent. ; unjust and unequal taxation, 
4per cent. ; want of tariff protection in farm 
products, 3 per cent.; overproduction, 3 per 
cent. 

Mr. G. T, Powell mentions the following causes : 

(a) Ignorance of unlocking farther fertility. 

(0) Rapid development of wheat production 
on cheap lands. 

(c) Poor roads. 

(@) Lack of social advantages. 

(e) Too many acres under inferior cultivation, 

(7) International causes. 

oo many farmers, he claimed, did not intel- 
ligently cultivate their land, paid little attention 
to fertilizing, were not wise in selecting and 
managing their crops, live stock, ete. He in- 
stanced cases where the presence of agricultural 
schools, experiment stations, etc., or even lec- 
tures on agriculture had changed the outlook of 
whole communities, turning failure into suc- 
cess. ‘Too many farmers and farmers’ families, 
according to this report, leave the farm for the 
city because they think they can have more 
pleasure, more advantages, more fun for less 
work. Sons refuse to receive a farmas a gift, if 
they must work it. Mr. Powell states that some 
of the causes of the depression are avoidable, 
others not. He proposes as palliatives : 

“Greater knowledge on the part of the farmers to 
unlock further fertility in the soil and supply most 


economically the loss of fertility occasioned by pro- 
duction. 

“More knowledge of the developments of agricul- 
ture that are going on in our own and other countries, 
that we may avoid certain lines of competition where- 
in no profit can be derived. 

“Less acres better cultivated, that maximum yields 


een be obtained, thereby reducing the cost of preduc- 
ion, 
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“Encouragement of forestry, that many naked, 
widespread acres now unprofitable for cultivation 
may again be covered, growing trees adding perma- 
nent value to the land, modifying temperature and 
subserving moisture. 

“ Planting again the standard of the advantages and 
desirabilities of country living and building up of 
country homes. : et 

“ More of high schools inrural communities, through 
consolidation of school districts where better educa- 
tional facilities may be had and some principles of 
agriculture taught. : 

¢ Encouragement of small land-holdings, that more 
people may have homes in rural communities, thus 
making possible good schools, churches, and society. 

“More of organization and of the extension of the 
Grange and farmers’ clubs, to study business interests 
closer and to develop greater socialadvantages for all, 
especially for the young. Better highways, that prod- 
ucts may be moved at least cost, and schools, churches, 
and social gatherings reached with greater ease. 
Free rural mail delivery, that farmers and their fami- 
lies may be in closer touch with the world, and have 
daily knowledge of markets and values. Encourage- 
ment in every way of the largest possible consumption 
of all products by producing the best, and getting 
them before the consumers in the most attractive 
manner. Removal of the liquor saloon, as its exist- 
ence is a menace to moral and business welfare, and is 
without excuse ina rural community. The establish- 
ment of labor exchanges in country and city, that the 
wants of employers and employees may be better 
known over a wide territory. 

‘““As exhaustion of soil is occasioned by production 
to supply the cities’ needs, the cities’ waste in sewer- 
age, garbage, etc., should be collected, manufactured, 
and returned to the country for restoring in this way 
the productivity of the soil. 

“The establishment in every county in the State in 
time of agricultural schools on farms where instruc- 
tion and intelligent practice may be combined, and 
where not only the sons and daughters of farmers 
may receive training and more skilful work, but those 
also who are inclined to go from the city to the coun- 
try might be taught intelligent management, which 
would result in many seeking land investment, and 
the establishment of homes in the country by city 
dwellers.” 


Such is the conservative view. The radical 
view does not deny that farmers need more edu- 
cation and wiser methods, but does not admit 
that this goes at all to the root of the evil. It 
points out that as long as afew farmers improve 
their methods more than the average this ma 
give those few success by giving them an ad- 
vantage above their competitors ; but that if all 
farmers, or even the majority of farmers, adopt- 
ed these methods, they would sim- 
ply be able to produce larger quan- 
tities at cheaper cost, and so prices Low Prices. 
simply go down, and the farmer be 
left financially no better off than 
before, There can be no general improvement 
for the farmer, this radical view believes, until 
he gets better prices—z.e., a better return for 
his labor. Then, when he is prosperous, he will 
be able to have happy homes, good schools, 
social advantages, which will keep the boys on 
the farm. Even Mr, Powell says, ‘‘ Much has 
been said and written about ‘ How to keep the 
boysand girlson the farm.’ Let them see some 
money in it, and that will solve the question,” 
Now, the main thing that has lowered prices, 
according to most of the farmers of the West 
and South, as above stated, is the contraction 
of currency, voted, the farmers assert, by the po- 
litical dictation of the gold kings of the East. 
Hence the People’s Party, the political uprising 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, ete. (See Contrac- 
TION OF CurRENCY ; PEopLE’s Party ; FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE, etc.) 


Nor is this the only evil. The farmers believe 
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that dishonest legislation and dishonest office- 
holders, by iniquitous laws or iniquitous viola- 
tions of just laws, have allowed great railroad 
corporations, foreign syndicates, favored capi- 
talists, to buy up at a song, or to get free under 
abuse of the Homestead Law, Desert Land 
Laws (see Pusiic Domain), large tracts of the 
best land, for which they have often paid noth- 
ing, and on them to create bonanza farms worked 
with machinery. Here producing on a large 
scale, and with no mortgages to meet, they are 
able to raise and sell grain at prices with which 
ordinary farmers cannot compete. Railroads, 
too, and grain speculatorsin New York and Chi- 
cago, the farmers claim, create corners in the 
market, and compel the farmers to sell to them 
almost at aloss. These evils the farmers be- 
lieve are allowed because the farmer has little 
voice in Congress. Congress is made up, they 
declare, of corporation lawyers and representa- 
tives of the capitalists of the East. Hence in 
every way, while all farmers admit the neces- 
sity of education and improved methods, and 
are organizing for education in their Granges and 
Farmers’ Alliances, the distinctive aim of the 
recent Farmers’ Movement is to increase the cir- 
culation and rescue legislation from the domina- 
tion of the railroads and mortgage-holders who 
to-day are forcing prices down, and by mort- 
gage foreclosures driving the farmers to ruin. 
(See Peopie’s Party; FREE SILVER ; FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE ; CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CurR- 
RENCY.) 


References: Articles—7he Farmers’ Movement, by 
C. S. Walker, in the Annals of the American Academy 
a Political and Soctal Science (vol. iv., p. 790); The 

mbattled Farmers, by Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D. (The Forum, vol. x., p. 315). See also S. S. King’s 
Bondholders and ried Wiesers and Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Jason Edwards. Seealiso SILVER. 


FARM MORTGAGES. See MortTcacEs. 


FARM OWNERSHIP. See MormTcAcEs, 


also LAND. 
FARM WAGES. See WAGEs. 


FAUCHET, CLAUDE, was born at Dornes, 
France, in 1744. Fora while court preacher for 
the Louis, he lost his position owing to his radi- 
cal views. At the storming of the Bastile he 
took an active part, and was requested to pre- 
pare a eulogy over those who fell in the attack, 
and as a result produced his Dzscourse upon 
French Liberty, in which the central idea was 
the union of the gospel of love with the program 
of the Revolution. In 1790 he was instrumental 
in establishing a society or circle of the Friends 
of Truth, and as an organ of the club, the 
Bouche de Fer (The Iron Mouth), a paper in 
which he developed his religious ideas in union 
with the theories of Rousseau’s social contract. 
“Unite the Gospel of Christ with the spirit of 
freedom,’’ was Fauchet’s pregnant utterance, 
“and our joy shall be full.’’ In 1791 Fauchet 
was elected constitutional Bishop of Calvados, 
and sent as a representative to the Legislative 
Assembly of 1792. He voted against the guillo- 
tining of the king, and on account of taking this 
position, and because of his landed property, he 
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was brought before the revolutionary tribunal 
and guillotined with the Girondists, October 31, 
1793. An account of his life and views can be 
found in Stegmann and Hugo’s Handbuch des 
Soctalismus, article ‘‘ Fauchet.’’ 


FAWCETT, HENRY, son of William Faw- 
cett, a magistrate of Salisbury, was born in 
1833. Educated at a local school near Salis- 
bury, at Queenwood College, at King’s College 
School, London, and at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, he was graduated there in 1856, and 
subsequently chosen afellow. He first practised 
law in London, but soon left this for political 
activity. .In 1858 an accident, while shooting, 
left him totally blind for life. He nevertheless 
lectured on finance at Oxford and Glasgow, and 
elicited et attention. In 1863 he published 
his chie 
omy, which has been much used as a text-book 
of economics of the orthodox school. He was 
immediately elected to the chair of Political 
Economy at Cambridge. In 1865 he was elect- 
ed M.P. for Brighton, which he continued to 
represent till 1874. He wasa Radical of the old 
school, but made his mark standing for woman 
suffrage, refusing on principle to pay any but 
the merest official expenses of his election, ad- 
vocating the abolition of university tests, inves- 
tigating the miseries of the agricultural laborer, 
etc. -In 1867 he married Milicent Garrett (see 
below). In 1874 he was defeated for Brighton, 
but returned for Hackney, and again in 1880. 
The same year he became Postmaster-General 
in Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, and 
would have been a member of the Cabinet but 
for a conscientious scruple. He’ introduced 
many reforms into the postal system. In 1883 
he was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and received the titles of D.C.L. and 
LL.D. He died at Cambridge, November 6, 
1884. A strong individualist, with little origi- 
nality or genius, he influenced men by the force 
of his personality. His best works, besides his 
Manual, are The Economic Posztion of the Lon- 
don Laborer (1865); Free Trade and Protec- 


tion (1878); Essays and Lectures (1872). His 
Life was written by Leslie Stephen (1885). 
FAWCETT, MILICENT (zée GAR- 


RETT), was born in 1847, and married to 
Henry Fawcett in 1867. She assisted her hus- 
band in all his studies, and in 1869 published a 
Political Economy for Beginners. A leader 
in the woman’s suffrage movement, she has also 
written many economic essays and a series of 
tales illustrative of political economy. 


FEDERAL COURTS. See Jupiciary. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT .—“ Stated 
broadly, so as to acquire somewhat the force of 
a universal proposition,’’ says Dr, John Fiske 
(American Political Ideas, p. 133), “ the prin- 
ciple of federalism is just this: That the peo- 

le of a State shall have full and entire con- 
trol of their own domestic affairs, which directly 
concern them only, and which they will natu- 
rally manage with more intelligence and with 
more zeal than any distinct governing body 
could possibly exercise; but that, as regards 


work, 4 Manual of Political Econ- . 
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matters of common concern between a group of 
States, a decision shall in every case be reached, 
not by brutal warfare or by weary diplomacy, 
but by the systematic legislation of a central 
government which represents both States and 
people, and whose decisions can always be en- 
forced, if necessary, by the combined physical 
forces of all the States.” 

Federalism has been practised from the ear- 
liest times among certain savage races, as among 
some of the North American Indians, in more 
developed form among the ancient German 
tribes, and for certain purposes among the 
Greek States, the English heptarchy, and other 
peoples. It reached a still fuller development 
in the old German Empire, but has been prin- 
cipally developed in modern republics. 

Says Mr. E. V. Robinson (Aunals of the 
American Academy, vol. ili., p. 786) : 


“There can be no security against despotism but 
limitations upon the Government; and no effective 
limitations upon the Government but such as are im- 
posed by a higher power, the State, and enforced by 
separate and coordinate organs of government created 
by the State and participating in the action of the 
general government. But this is the Federal State, a 
form long considered a transition stage between the 
league of States and the simple State, but now recog- 
nized—in other countries at least—as the most inter- 
esting and significant product of institutional develop- 
ment. 

“Its importance is proved by its success. In acen- 
tury the new form has overspread the earth. 1787 in 
the United States; 1848 and 1874 in Switzerland; 1866 

to 1870 in Germany ; 1867 in Canada and 
Mexico ; 1889 in Brazil; 1891 in Austral- 

History of asia—these dates record a progress un- 

Federalism checked by reverse, unparalleled in 
* rapidity and extent. Federalism has suc- 
ceeded in conditions the most diverse; 
here knitting scattered colonies of a 
kindred race into a nation equally strong and free; 
there forming hostile races, tongues, and creeds into 
compact and vigorous States. It is strong and flexi- 
ble. No shock has severed its well-knit meshes, and 
nations the most unlike move with equal freedom in 
its enveloping folds. The whole drift of the political 
world is toward federalism to-day, as it was toward 
feudalism in the tenth century, and centralism in the 
fifteenth. The time may not be far distant when a 
centralized simple State will be as great an anachro- 
nism as a mail-clad knight in a modern army.” 


Of the nature and development of the chief 
modern federal governments, Mr. Robinson 
says (¢dem, pp. 787-790) : 


“The Canadian Union was the work of one external 
sovereignty. A congress of delegates appointed by 
the provincial legislatures framed the desired consti- 
tution, which was then (1867) enacted ez d/oc, as an 
ordinary statute, by the British Parliament, 

_ “In Switzerland and the United States the ordain- 
ing sovereignty was one and internal. Previous to 
1848 the cantons are said to have been separately 
sovereign, The only central authority was the Diet, 
consisting of one instructed vote from each canton. 
But unanimity was not required for decision, conse- 
quently a canton could be bound against its will, and 
coerced by arms if it resisted—as occurred in the 
Sonderbund war in 1847. Thus Laband’s conception 
of the German Empire exactly fits the Switzerland of 
that date ; sovereignty rested in the cantons not in- 
dividually, but collectively. There were not as many 
sovereignties as cantons, but one sovereignty, of 
which the cantons were cobearers (Mittrdger). To 
the cantons collectively the cantons individuaily were 
subject; just as each Roman senator was subject as 
an individual to the Senate as a whole. Following the 
Sonderbund war a committee of the Diet drafted the 
new constitution; the Diet itself then revised and 
passed it. When submitted to the cantons for ap- 
proval, 154 cantons accepted, 64g rejected it. The 
constitution thereupon went into effect for all alike. 
The sovereignty in the old confederation, therefore, 
decreed the new Federal organization. No absolute- 
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ly new State was created, but a rudimentary ex- 
changed for a well-developed form. | : 

“The same was true in America, but is not so easily 
seen. The traditional view regards the individual 
States as separately sovereign under the Confedera- 
tion. Article 2 declares: ‘Each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence.’ . . . But 
words cannot obliterate facts. The States could not 
‘retain’ what they had never possessed. 

They had always been subject to a po- 

litical ite ear First to er ere ; sec- Modern 
ondly to the Continenta Songress, a * 
sevidlatiouary body; hence de facto Federalism. 
sovereign; and thirdly, under the Con- 

federation each State individually was : 
subject to the States collectively. In the American, 
as in the Swiss Confederation, sovereignty was one 
and the States were its cobearers; each as an indi- 
vidual was subject to the States collectively. This, 
however, is a disputed point. See STATE RIGHTS; 
CENTRALIZATION ; CONSTITUTION, etc. 

He continues: : 

“In Germany, the situation was different in that the 
contracting States had been and still were separately 
sovereign. August 18, 1866, the North German States 
provided by treaty for the founding of a Federal State 
within one year, the constitution to be drafted bya 
Conference of Envoys at Berlin, and passed upon bya 
Reichstag elected on the basis of the Frankfort elec- 
tion law. These provisions of the treaty were then 
enacted by the State legislatures as State law. State 
law they would have been without special enactment, 
since the August treaties rested upon State authority ; 
State law they had to be, if law at all, since law re- 
quires a law-giver, and only the States then legally 
existed. Both Reichstag and Conference therefore 
rested equally on State authority. The Conference 
sat December 15, 1866, to February 7, 1867. Its draft 
was submitted to the Reichstag February 24 by the 
King of Prussia, in the name of the associated govern- 
ments. The Reichstag proposed amendments ; these 
were accepted by the Conference. Both then dis- 
solved and disappeared. The bodies created by State 
authorities had done their work, but the States were 
not legally bound by it, any more than the British 
Parliament was legally bound by the recommenda- 
tions of the Canadian Constitutional Congress. The 
States did ratify the report of their agents, and 
fixed July 1, 1867, as the day for it to go into operation. 
But legally they could as well have rejected it. The 
lapse of the specified year would then have restored 
the sfatus guo ante August 18, 1866. If, therefore, the 
criterion of the existence of a new State be the exist- 
ence of a new political authority, setting a limit to 
older authorities, then no new State existed prior to 
the ratification of the constitution by all the States. 

“Tt is indeed unquestionable that the German na- 
tion already existed, 7.¢., that the German people 
were conscious of common interests, feelings and 
aspirations. It is equally unquestionable that such 
feelings could not but result in new political relations, 
and that in an historical and dynamical sense, the na- 
tion did, asa matter of fact, employ the States as in- 
struments in the creation of a new State. But it is 
generally agreed that a nationis not a State politically 
organized, and a State cannot be said to give its po- 
litical organization, because such organization is pre- 
requisite to its being a State.” 


Mr. James Bryce (The American Common- 
wealth, chaps. xxix., Xxx.) sums up the faults 
generally charged against federal forms of gov- 
ernment as : 


“1, Weakness in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

“2. Weakness in home government—that is to say, 
deficient authority over the component States and the 
individual citizens. 

“3, Liability to dissolution by the secession or rebel- 
lion of States. 

“4. Liability to division into groups and factions by 
the formation of separate combinations of the com- 
ponent States. 

“‘s, Want of uniformity among the States in legisla- 
tion and administration. 

“6, Trouble, expense, and delay due to the complexi- 
ty of a double system of legislation and administra- 
tion. 


Few of these dangers, he thinks, however, 
have developed in the United States. He says: 
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“All that can fairly be concluded from the history 
of the American Union is that Federalism is obliged 
by the law of its nature to leave in the hands of States 
powers whose exercise may give to political contro- 
versy a peculiarly dangerous form, may impede the 
assertion of national authority, may even, when long- 
continued exasperation has suspended or destroyed 
the feeling of a common patriotism, threaten national 
unity itself. Against this danger isto be set the fact 
that the looser structure of a Federal government and 
the scope it gives for diversities of legislation in differ- 
ent parts of a country may avert sources of discord, or 
prevent local discord from growing into a contest of 
national magnitude.” 


The merits of the federal form of government 
he considers to be : (1) That federalism can unite 


. States into one government without extinguish- 


ing local governments, legislatures, and patriot- 
ism ; (2) thatitsupplies the best means of devel- 
oping a vast country ; (3) it prevents the devel- 
opment of overcentralization ; (4) it interests 
people in local self-government ; (5) it secures 
the good administration of local affairs ; (6) it 
allows of experiments in legislation ; (7) it dimin- 
ishes the risk which comes from size and diver- 
sity in the structure of a nation ; (8) it relieves 
the national legislature of burdens which might 
prove too heavy. All these advantages Mr. 
Bryce holds true of the United States. (But see 
Democracy. For the details of the Federal 
Constitution of the United States, see ConsrTI- 
TUTION. For other countries, see those coun- 
tries.) 

References: Besides the books quoted, see Woodrow 
Wilson’s Zhe State. See also POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


FEDERALIST, THE.—A series of 85 
apers written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
immediately after the adoption of the United 
States Constitution, and published in the /zde- 
pendent Journal of New York from October, 
1787, to March, 1788 ; they were then collected in 
book form and called The Federalist. Ham- 
ilton (g.v.) wrote some two thirds of them, and 
they did much to advance the cause of the Fed- 
eralist Party (¢.v.). 


FEDERAL PARTY, THE, was the name 
given, at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, to those who favored the Constitution 
as framed by the convention at Philadelphia of 
1787. The name was later adopted by the party 
developed under the lead of Alexander Hamil- 
ton (g.v.), which favored a strong central na- 
tional government, friendly relations with Great 
Britain rather than with France, the fostering 
of commercial interests, the assumption of the 
State debts, and the chartering of a national 
bank, etc. It controlled the general govern- 
ment till 1801. Says Schouler (Hzstory of the 
United States, vol.i., p. 54): ‘‘To speak logi- 
cally, it was the anti-federal party that sustained 
a federal plan, while the Federalist contended 
for one more nearly national.’’ (For a discus- 
sion of the views of the party, see CENTRALIZA- 
TION; STATE RicHtTs ; CoNsTITUTION ; DEMo- 
CRATIC-REPUBLICAN Party ; HAMILTON.) 


FERRARA, FRANCESCO, was born in 
Palermo, Sicily, in 1810, and was Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Turin 
from 1849-64. In 1867 he was Italian Minister 
of Finance, and at another time elected Sena- 
tor. He was editor of the Gzornale diz Statis- 
tica, 1836-48. He introduced the ideas of Carey 
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(7.v.) into Italy, and was an influential leader 


in Italian economics. (See PotiricaL Economy, 
“* Italy.’’) 


FERRARIS, CARLO FRANCESCO, 
was born in 1850 at Montcalvo. He took the 
degree of LL.D. at Turin, and subsequently 
studied in Germany and England. He has held 
several professorial and political offices, and 
since 1885 has been full professor of statistics 
in Padua. In 1886 and 1887 he was alsoa mem- 
ber of the Italian House of Deputies. 

The recent spread of German thought and 
methods in economics and statistics, and their 
influence upon the social policy of Italy, may 
be referred in no small measure to Ferraris, as 
professor, statesman, and author. (See Po.iri- 
cAL Economy, “ Italy.’’) 


FEUDALISM (from early middle English 
Se, fee, feh, feoh, medieval Latin feodum, cat- 
tle, property, tribute). a social system prevalent 
in one form or another in Northern and West- 
ern Europe, through all the Middle Ages, ac- 
cording to which land was held by its owners 
as feuds or fez/s on condition of paying service 
to a superior lord. 

The origin of the system is uncertain. It 
seems, however, to have been first developed in 
Germany. Some find its origin in the Roman 
custom of making grants of land to tribes on 
condition of paying certain tribute or military 
service. It is certainly not very different from 
certain Roman forms of land ownership. (See 
Lanpv.) Most authorities, however, trace it to 
older and more fully Germanic and perhaps 
Asiatic origin—a development, it may be, of the. 
early forms of. land tenure. (See PRIMITIVE 
Property.) German chiefs had their comztatus 
or retinue of ‘‘freemen’’ surrounding and serv- 
ing them in peace, and especially in war. Be- 
neath these were the serfs or tillers of the soil, 
dependent on the freeman. It was a system of 
society partly separate from and eventually 
largely replacing the relation of the individual 
to the State. Under feudalism the individual 
placed himself or was placed as a vassal (a 
word probably of Celtic origin, at first meaning 
servant) under a superior. He was said to be 
under commendation to him, and for the pro- 
tection‘ #iven by the lord he owed him odse- 
guium, or willingness toserve. Feudalism was 
connected with the older Roman system of 
beneficza, or the giving of property for use, but 
with responsibility tothe donor or heirs. From 
this system grew up the ecclesiastical benefices. 
Feudalism changed the deneficza into feuda— 
property held under personal allegiance, a//o- 
da being property held in fee simple. The ser- 
vice paid by the vassal was service in war (ser- 
wice ad’hoste), the obligation to appear at his 
lord’s courts (jus¢ztza), money payments (awaz- 
zlia),andhomage. ‘‘ Homage,’’ says the 77ea- 
tise of Tenures, ‘‘is the most honorable service 
and most humble service of reverence that 
a frank tenant may do to his lord, for when the 
tenant shall make homage to his lord, he shall 
be ungirt and his head uncovered, and his lord 
shall sit and the tenant shall kneel before him 
on both his knees and hold his hands jointly to- 
gether between the hands of his lord, and shall 
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say this: ‘I become your man, from this day 
forward, of life and limb, and of earthly wor- 
ship, and unto you shall be true and faithful, 
and bear you faith for the tenements that I claim 
to hold of you, saving the faith that I owe to 
our sovereign lord the king ;’ and then the lord, 
so sitting, shall kiss him.’’ The tie of feudal- 
ism was thus essentially a personal tie for the 
use of land. 

In one way or another came feudalism. It 
grew up from the fifth to the ninth century, 
when it is found somewhat fully developed in 
Germany, and developing in the 
adjacent countries. In Germany, 
however, the different chiefs were 
so independent that a centralized 
feudalism never appeared. It is 
among the Normans, in Gaul, in Aragon, 
through large portions of Italy, and, after the 
Conquest, in England, that we find its fully de- 
veloped and centralized form. 

Here all land is held as belonging to the king, 
representing the whole people. He divides the 
realm among his barons, torule over and de- 

fend. For this they pay tribute to 
the king and receive tribute from 
The Feudal their retainers or vassals—the trib- 
Principle. ute in time of war being military 
service. They in turn divide their 
baronies among the lesser nobility, 
and they among the freemen, each paying trib- 
ute to his superior. The serfs, finally, live on 
the domain of the lord of the manor (the free- 
man), cultivate it, and have certain rights of 
domicile and pas urage, for receipt of which 
they pay service to the lord. The serf pays no 
tribute to the king, only to his liege lord ; the 
liege lord pays to his superior, and so on up to 
the king. This is the feudal zdea modified in 
history in a thousand ways and by a thousand 
special grants and privileges. The basis of the 
whole system is the land tenure, which is ‘‘ the 
sacramental tie of all public relations.”’ 

The system, however, once developed, imme- 
diately began to change. When the English 
kings began to fight in France it became more 
convenient for the Northern barons to give pay- 
ments of money instead of military service ; and 
the king preferred this, since it enabled him to 
hire troops who would serve him more unques- 
tioningly. Gradually the system of paying 
money instead of service developed into the 
rule. Out of this came parliaments (¢.v), first 
called together to vote supplies for the king. 
But out of this came also other institutions. 
Under feudalism proper the serf paid nothing 
to the king directly, but only to his superior 
lord. When the king wanted money, it occurred 
to his councilors that he might get money by tax- 
ing the serf as well as the lords. The early poll 
taxes were resisted (see Peasants’ REvout), but 
they were collected. It was forgotten or ignored 
that the serf reek paid the king through the 
lord ,; that the serf only paid the lord because 
the lord paid the king. The lords 
were quite willing to have the serfs 
pay the king, because then they 
could claim that the king was 
paid, and keep what they received 
as thety own. 'This developed the 
landlord system of England, Hitherto the lords 
had ruled their lands, not as owners, but as rep- 
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resentatives of the king, and what they received 
from their vassals they paid over to the king, at 
least in part. They now claimed to own the 
land, and kept the tribute as rent, ‘The king, 
they said, was paid through faxes. Out of this 
has developed modern England. 

It is not claimed that the development took 
this simple and conscious form ; but it explains 
a large portion of what actually occurred. Un- 
der feudalism the vassal did not pay both tax 
and rent. His rent or service was his tax. Says 
Rogers (Szx Centuries of Work and Wages, 
p. 56): ‘‘ There was in the thirteenth century 


no rent paid in the ordinary sense ofthat word.’ - 


Such conditions have led to two extreme views 
of feudalism : the one too favorable, the other 
too severe. According to one view, to which 
conservatives and some socialists are inclined, 
the laborer under feudalism was better off than 
to-day. Every man was entitled to the use of a 
little land, with perhaps a cottage and the right 
of pasturage and of getting fuel in the manorial 
woods, all on the one condition of paying a lit- 
tle service or work to his lord. Each man had 
a place, a lowly place indeed—a cottage, rough 
and dark, with few comforts. But then the 
lord did not have modern comforts, and at least 


‘the serf was sure of his living and related by 


ties often of personal regard to the lord on whose 


estate he lived, and whom he could occasionally — 


see and know. There was no landless class, 
and there was not the modern impersonal ‘‘ cash 
nexus’’ and freedom, which is often a freedom 
to starve. 

The other view, to which liberals and indi- 
vidualists are inclined, goes to the other ex- 
treme. It dwells upon the rough home and food 
of the medieval serf, above all upon his oppres- 
sion by his lord. He had a place, it is true, but 
a dog’s place and a dog’s life. How vastly bet- 
ter off, it is said, is the working man of to-day. 
(For a fuller discussion of this, see MrmppLEe 
Aces.) Feudalism has gone. Serfdom disap- 
pears in England after the Peasants’ Revolt 
(g.v.). Feudal tenures were abolished by act 
of Parliament in England in 1660; in Scotland 
in 1747. In France they disappeared in the 
Revolution of 1789 ; in Germany and Austria, 
in the Revolution of 1848-50, In each country, 
however, the system had long been modified by 
political and social changes. A feudal system is 
said to have early developed in China and 
Japan, but to have disappeared in the former 
country as early as 220 B.c., on the conquest of 
the country by Siang Wang, of Tsin, or Tsin- 
shi-Hwang-ti. In Japan, it endured till 1871, 
when the dazmzos or barons surrendered their 
lands to the Mikado. (See Japan.) 


References: see MIDDLE AGES. 


FIAT MONEY. See Paper Money ; Money; 
GREENBACK Parry, 


FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB.—This 
great German philosopher we consider here sim- 
ply from the standpoint of social reform, he 
being, according to some, the real father, and 
at least the first manifestation, of the great Ger- 
man movement toward socialism. 

He was born at Rammenau, in Lusatia, in 
1762. Evenasachild he was noted for his con- 
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templative spirit. At18 years of age he entered 
the University of Jena, studying theology at 
first, but soon relinquishing it for philosophy. 
On leaving college he earned a precarious sup- 
port by becoming a tutor, wandering from place 
to place. In 1791 he met Kant and became a 
zealous follower. In the following year he wrote 
his Critigue of all Revelation, which Kant 
mignly commended. Foratime he found it very 
difficult to obtain even the means of subsist- 
ence ; but in 1794 he was appointed to the chair 
of philosophy at Jena. At once he commenced 
to expound, or, rather, to preach his system of 
transcendental idealism, with the utmost zeal 
and enthusiasm. He soon broke loose from 
Kant, whose philosophy was not sufficient] 
idealistic for him. As he said to a friend, 
“ Kant has only zzdzcated the truth, but neither 
unfolded nor proved it.’ In 1799 a groundless 
charge of atheism removed him from the col- 
lege ; and he took up his residence in Berlin, 
still lecturing on philosophy. Six years later 
he was called to the chair of philosophy at Er- 
langen. It was here that his famous lectures 
on The Nature of the Scholar were delivered. 
The victories of Napoleon stirred all his patriot- 
ism, and brought forth his fervid Addresses to 
the Germans. On the restoration of peace he 
was elected rector of the University of Berlin, 
where he labored with his accustomed zeal and 
energy to check and abolish all customs that ap- 
peared to him inconsistent with the true life of 
scholarship. In 1813, on the outbreak of the 
war of independence, his wife offered herself as 
hospital nurse, and for five months waited upon 
the sick soldiers with unremitting devotion and 
tenderness. She was then taken with fever, 
and after a long struggle recovered only to pass 
on the infection to her husband. He rapidly 
sank under it, and died January 27, 1814. 

In Fichte were united the profundity of a phi- 
losopher, the fire of a prophet, the self-sacrifice 
of a patriot, and the purity and devotion of a 
saint. The fundamental notion of his philoso- 

hy is the reality of the ego, which posits both 
itself and the non-ego. As to his socialism, the 
following quotations speak for themselves. 

In his Materials for the Justification of the 
French Revolution, he writes: ‘‘ Property can 
have no other origin than labor. Whosoever 
does not work has no right to obtain the means 
of existence from society.”’ In 1796 he pro- 
claimed ‘‘ the right to property.’’ He says in 
his Principles of Natural Right, ‘*‘ Whoso has 
not the means of living is not bound to recog- 
nize or respect the property of others, seeing 
that, as regards him, the principles of the social 
contract have been violated. Every one should 
have some property ; society owes to all the 
means of work, and all should work in order to 
live.’’ Inhis book on The State in Accordance 
with Right (Rechtstaat), he foreshadows a col- 
lective organization which would realize what 
he understands by right: ‘‘ Labor and distribu- 
tion should be collectively organized ; every one 
should receive for a fixed amount of labor a 
fixed amount of capital which would constitute 
his property, according to right. Propert will 
thus be made universal. No person should 
enjoy superfluities as long as anybody lacks 
necessaries ; for the right of property in objects 
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of luxury can have no foundation until each citi-, 
zen has his share in the necessaries of life. 
Farmers and laborers should form partnerships, 
so as to produce the most with the least possible 
exertion,’’ ‘The essential ideas of the socialism 
of to-day, as regards both the notion of right 
and its realization, are contained in embryo in 
the foregoing lines, which were manifestly oc- 
casioned by Rousseau and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers, tho modified by his deep and 
pietistic Christianity. 

His collective works have been published by 
his son (1845-6). His popular works have been 
translated into English by W. Smith (1848-9). 
Their titles are: Zhe Destination of Man, 
The Vocation of the Scholar ; The Nature of 
the Scholar, The ,Way to the Blessed Life ; 
and The Characteristics of the Present Age. 
His Rechtstaat was translated by A. E. Kroeger 
(1868-70). 


FIELDEN. See Cuicaco ANARCHISTS, last 
portion of the article. 


FINANCE, THE SCIENCE OF (from 
medieval Latin, 77zs, an end, or payment in 
settlement), is correctly used in economics for 
the science of the raising, administration, and 
expenditure of the revenues of a nation, state, 
or city. The word finance is popularly but in- 
correctly used for the discussion of the subject 
of money; perhaps because, in the United 
States especially, questions of revenue have 
been so intimately connected with those of 
money. 

In classic times, while there was often wise 
management of the public finances, there was 
little development of theory or principles of 
finance. The work of Xenophon on the rev- 
enues of Athens was simply a discussion as to 
how the city might derive sufficient revenue 
from its own territory. He recom- 
mends a state monopoly of silver 
mining. The Romans developed Development. 
still less theory. The first modern 
development of the science’ was by 
the German cameralists (g.v.). These often 
gave good, practical advice, but still with little 
system or theory, From the seventeenth cen- 
tury the school of the mercantilists (¢.v.) began 
to have weight, and in the eighteenth century 
the school of the physiocrats (g.v.). The Ger- 
man cameralists discussed finance largely as a 
matter of the management of domains and mo- 
nopolies. The mercantilists were more for 
duties, customs, and bounties. Under the in- 
fluence of the physiocrats we have the develop- 
ment of the idea of the zmfdt unzgue, the 
single tax on land. Under Adam Smith and 
his followers we have the development of the 
ideas of free trade and tle substitution of other 
taxes for custom duties. In the development 
of the modern science of finance the Germans 
lead. ‘They divide the science into three parts : 
1. The organization of the financial 
economy; 2. Public expenditure 
and the purposes for which it may Content, 
be made; 3. Public revenue and 
the sources from which it may be 
derived. The ordinary sources of revenues 
are divided into three kinds: (1) from agricul- 
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tural, industrial, or commercial enterprises 
(see NatIoNALisM ; MUuNICIPALISM ; RAILROADS; 
PostraL System; TELEGRAPH) ; (2) from fees ; 
(3) from taxation (7.v), ? 

In the conduct of a State’s financial system, 
Professor E. J. James (article ‘‘ Finance,’’ La- 
lor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science) finds 
four main systems: 1. The German, where 
all public offices are filled from the ranks of 
persons who have shown their fitness by pre- 
scribed tests, and after a period of probation 
are appointed with a right to the office and a 
salary as long as its duties are properly per- 
formed; 2.. The French system, where the 
salaried officer, tho professionally educated, 
may be removed at pleasure; 3. The Ameri- 
can system, in which the salaried officer may be 
removed for political reasons without any ques- 
tion of fitness; 4. The voluntary system, where 
officers are filled by those able and willing to 
act without salary. Professor James considers 
the German system, tho nominally the most 
expensive, in reality the cheapest and the best. 
(See REVENUE ; TAXATION.) 

References: Adolph Wagner’s Finanzwissenschaft 


(1877-82); C. F. Bastable’s Public Finance (.892). See 
also TAXATION. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS.—The earliest 
fire companies were composed of volunteers, 
tho sometimes inducements to join were held 
out by exempting them from jury duty. They 
were something like social and sometimes po- 
litical clubs. In New York, the firemen be- 
came a power in ward politics. The paid fire 
department of New York City was organized 
May 4, 1865. Since then the system has spread 
to all the large cities and attained remarkable 
efficiency, organized usually under fire commis- 
sioners. Fires are much more frequent in 
America than in Europe, because of poorly 
constructed houses and lack of construction laws 
in America. This, however, is being changed. 
Partly as a result, the American fire depart- 
ments are generally thought to be much more 
efficiently developed. In London, the Fire 
Brigade numbers about 900. The wages have 
been recently raised by the County Council, and 
the efficiency greatly increased, with improved 
quarters and enormously multiplied fire hy- 
drants, Thecost of the department is only one 
half that of New York, but fires are less frequent 
than in many small American cities. ‘The Ber- 
lin force is about 900, under State control. In 
Paris the force is quasi-military. 

The following figures are from Census Bulle- 
tin No. roo: 


Cost of 

Force 

CITIES * | Force Cost of ey 
5 ‘| Depart- a 

ment, Popu- 

lation, 
New Work, INS vavesenuessen 1,027 $1,613,206] $1.06 
Chicago). cae sccas dace 916 700,437| 0.64 
Philadelphia, Pac. .esenurss 52k 625,000] 0.60 
ROOK yn IN sini Peuad le cae 527 502,044] 0.70 
Di Owls; Moin, Micmac eens 359 277,869] 0.62 
BSOStGn, IMASS). .danhancee ss) 677 800,000] 1.78 
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ANNUAL PROPERTY LOSSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY FIRES—1886-95. 


Aggregate | Aggregate 
YEARS. Property Insurance 
Loss. Loss. 

£OBGs oo ose nap etcis opiaeeneriesens $104,924,75° $60,506,567 
WBBF nod sea mone case wm erewie nag 120,283,055 69,659,508 
EERO a cee vse wae ae p28 Femelle 110,885,665 63,965,724 
EBB ais sie ha wio. ts clone sinreisin nse d 123,046,833 7310795465 
POGOs ula serie diepoieas semen ey 108,993)792 65,015,465 
Eo 08 a ee ee Ie AF 143,704,967 90,576,918 
ESG2.4 vee coc wsebsawng anes «oct oS 151,516,098 93,511,930 
BOQGsi 22s vie soe Foose news oe 167,544,370 105,9945577 
BS. ic Nolan See Bade on tora nage 140,006,464 89,574,099 
LEGG tee wie) ates = snper hse Rae 115,000,000 70,000,000 


* Estimated. ; 
The figures in the above table, from 1875 to 1804 in- 
clusive, are taken from the Chronicle Fire Tables. 


The average annual property loss by fire in 
foreign countries, compiled from Mulhall, is as 
follows : 


| Ratio of 
Average |Cost per) Insured 
COUNTRIES. Annual | Inhabi- |Property 
Loss. tant. per 
Cent 
AUStUIAL Sov onte Sone cee $17,500,000! $0.50 re, 
RCL PROM, dass bee slater ais 2,600,000. 0.47 43 
(CAAA. oe pened e cere 10,500,000 2.30 44 
TANCE .. co oSeees 6 15,500,000 0.42 75 
Germany wysclen kaso x 31,000,000 0.67 74 
Gt. Britain and Ireland.| 45,000,000 1-37 46 
Ath eee ep ee ee ey ee 5,000,000 0.17 “x 
Netherlands............ 2,000,000) 0.50 
IRS o> oP eee 70,000,000} 0.85 9 
Scandinavia s.vs..k.. i 6,500,000 0.80 
WAND cab 5c sen Seameswetents 2,500,000) 0.15 


FISHERIES.—tThe value of the fisheries of 
the United States, according to the census of 
1890, was : Product of the year 1889, $44,277,- 
518 ; capital invested, $43,602,123 ; the persons 
employed, 136,665 fishermen and 26,683 shore- 
men, A system of profit-sharing was intro- 
duced into the cod and mackerel fisheries of the 
United States about 1730. 

When a ship was built the builders would 
take shares in it—the painter, sail-maker, rig- 
ger, captain, and all who were to manit. In 
trading, the whole ship was divided into 64 
shares. The builder would take a large part, 
the captain and mate each one share or one half 
share, and so on down through the entire crew. 
The chief owner was known as “‘ the ship’s hus- 
band.’’ He determined the plans of the voy- 
age. In fisheries, a ship would be held in five 
shares. The owner held two fifths and the 
crew (captain, mates, and men) held three 
fifths. Profits were divided among these con- 
joint owners according to the shares held. The 
owner kept the ship in repairs and the whole 
company paid the expenses. This custom has 
only in small part been kept up—longest in the 
Maine fishing smacks. ‘To-day the fishers are 
poorly paid. 

_ In Great Britain and Ireland the value of the 
fisheries reported for 1895 was £7,147,665. The 
number employed, including the Channel 
Islands, was 124,187. In France, the number 
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enrolled in cod-fishing, January 1, 1894, was 
10,503, and for coast-fishing, 74,129. The value 
of the fish of both kinds taken in 1893 was 
$25,537,400. 


FLURSCHEIM, MICHAEL, was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, January 27, 
1844, and educated there from 1850-60. From 
1860-67 he worked in banks in Frankfort, Ber- 
lin and Paris. In 1867 he went to the United 
States, where he worked as an importer, manu- 
facturer and inventor—first in New York, and 
from 1870-72 in Virginia. In 1872 he returned 
to Germany, first engaged in a journalistic en- 
terprise (7e American News), and in 1873 pur- 
chased the Gaggenau Iron Works, which he 
conducted for 15 years with great success. In 
1888 the works were turned into a limited com- 
pany. He introduced new industries into Ger- 
many, and at one time he had taken out over 
one hundred patents. In 1883 he began to de- 
vote a part of his time to social reform. The 
writings of Dr. Theodor Stamm and Henry 
George opened a new vista. In 1884 his first 
book, Auf friedlichem Wege (By Peaceful 
Means), appeared. In 1887, with the aid ofa 
friend, he founded the monthly, Deutsch Land, 
and edited it until 1889, when it was continued 
by the German Land Nationalization League 
(Deutscher Bund fiir Bodenbesitz Reform), which 
he hadfounded in 1888. Besides this society, he 
was the originator of two similar societies, in 
Switzerland and Holland, and in 1890 or 1891 he 
became one of the vice-presidents of the Eng- 
lish Land Nationalization Society. In 1886 he 
published Deutschland in 100 Jahren (Ger- 
many in a Hundred Years), a precursor of Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward and the flood of 
similar writings following in its wake. In 1889 
he completed and soon published Der Eznzige 
Rettungsweg (The Only Way of Salvation), 
and in 1890 he wrote in English, Rent, Interest 
and Wages, which appeared in 1891 (Reeves, 
London). In 1894 he published Bausteine fiir 
Soctal Reform (Building Stones for Social 
Reform). In 1893 he went to the United States 
and to Mexico, to assist in the foundation of a 
cooperative colony on land nationalization prin- 
ciples, because he thought a model common- 
wealth to be one of the most efficient means of 
propaganda. Tho a follower of Henry George 
in the general idea that common land owner- 
ship is the foundation-stone of social reform, 
Mr. Fliirscheim entirely differs from him in 
most other theories, and also in regard to 
George’s proposal of the single tax, which he 
calls confiscation. He prefers full land na- 
tionalization, with compensation of land-owners. 
He considers his most important discovery is 
his crisis theory, which in fact is a solution of 
the social problem. It was in 1888 that he com- 
pleted this theory. To state it in a few words, 
he holds that the cause of commercial depres- 
sion, of scarcity of work—in fact, of the modern 
social problem, is that the very rich neither con- 
sume the total of their incomes nor do they in- 
vest a great part of their savings in products of 
work (machines, houses, steamers, etc.). They 
mostly invest in spurious capital, consisting of 
nothing but tribute claims that give no oppor- 
tunity for work, but, on the contrary, by in- 
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creasing the debts of the people, keep back their 
purchasing power, and thus prevent this power 
from keeping pace with the increasing produc- 
tive power of the world, without which it must 
be impossible to keep at work all producers, 
for we cannot produce if we do not consume. 

This spurious capital, these tribute claims, have 
their foundation mainly in private land owner- 
ship ; for rent is the mother of interest and com- 

ound interest. As long as capital can invest 
in land and thus obtain rent, it will claim inter- 
est, wherever otherwise invested. When capital 
can no more purchase rent, it will be offered free 
of interest (of interest proper—z.e., of interest 
less risk premium) to labor, as the production of 
capital, when unhampered by the effects of pri- 
vate land ownership, will exceed the demand, 
and all who save for a rainy day and for old 
age will be glad to obtain the advantage of hav- 
ing their savings preserved intact for the day 
when they need them. 

One other reform he proposed lately, which, 
tho he does not think it a fundamental one, he 
judges of greatimportance. This is the nation- 
alization of commerce, the doing away with all 
middlemen, and effecting direct exchange of 
products through a State department, that mo- 
nopolizes it just as letter-delivery is monopo- 
lized by another department. He desires to 
restrict individualism to production where com- 
petition is a stimulating element, whereas it 
only produces waste in distribution. This sys- 
tem would allow the introduction of another 
reform which is possible in this way—a 
money reform. Exchange could take place 
through warrants issued by the commercial de- 
partment, or checks drawn on the same, which 
warrants are redeemable only in goods or ser- 
vices. Metal money would become unnecessary 
or could be restricted to small coins. 

He has introduced the above three reform 
principles into the by-laws of the Mexican col- 
ony, Freeland—z.e., common land ownership, 
monopolization of commerce (distribution) by 
the community, and warrant money. 


FOOD SUPPLY.—The science of nutrition 
is yetin its infaney. The chemical standards 
of nutrition have been mainly investigated by 
Professor Voit and others in Germany, by Sir 
Lyon Playfair in England, by Professor W. O. 
Atwater, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson in the United States. (See ref- 
erences at the end of this article.) ‘The statis- 
tics of the nutritive values of food have been 
clearly presented by Professor Atwater, while 
Mr. Atkinson’s invention of the Aladdin lamp 
has almost revolutionized the science of cook- 
ery, and is slowly coming into general prac- 
tice. The following tables and account are 
abridged from the tables of Professor Atwater 
and the writings of Mr. Atkinson : 

The animal body is a living machine, and, 
like any machine, needs fuel—z.e., food—to en- 
able it to work, and also, as a machine does not, 
it needs fuel to keep it alive even without work. 
About one third ot the food eaten goes to main- 
tain life. The main nutriments of the body are 
protein,* fats, and carbohydrates. What is 


* Some chemists deny that there is a substance 
protein, but merely various profedd substances. 
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called protein forms tissue (muscles, tendon, fat, 
etc ), and serves as fuel, Fats form fatty tissue, 
and serve as fuel. Carbohydrates are trans- 
formed into fat, and serve as fuel. Alcohol 
serves as fuel, but does not form tissue. Tea 
and coffee do neither. The standard of nutri- 
tion for a man at active but not excessive work 
is 700 grams of actual nutritive and digestible 
material free of water, 450 of carbohydrates or 
starch, 150 of fats, 150 of protein, with such 
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mineral ingredients as will be found in any 
miscellaneous dietary in sufficient measure. 
These elements will yield 3.520 calories, the 
calorie being the amount of heat necessary to 
raise one kilo or 1000 grams of water 1° C. In 
order to make allowances for inevitable waste, 
we may safely adopt 4000 calories as the aver- 
age units of nutrition fora man at active but 
not excessive work for one day. 


STANDARDS FOR DAILY DIETARIES. 


* : Carbo- Potential 
Protein. Fats. hydrates. Total. Energy. 

: Grams Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories.* 
Children to Tye YEATS serves tveessenees Nocmiooweecacnce 28 37 75 180 765 
. 25 55 40 200 295 1,420 
6-15 75 43 325 443 2,040 
Aged woman Rloisieh sie 80 50 260 390 1,860 

TALL Eley eiatoteraiste pielovsiniem sie sve repataia steisie eiteh lerate/al sie eis lel ae ore 100 68 o 518 2 

German woman at moderate work 2 44 > =36 ep 
Ue AIA At MOG STAC WOT K. ies s sisters sie/a/cislele Miosinie sere 118 156 500 674 31055 
; Heer hardwOrk’.\ wir. \s/sicSurnue=s eewselars’ee sresiere 145 100 450 695 33379 
CUTS | MOM CLATEIOXOLCISC wetsislo asin aeeiiosieisiets sic> 119 52 31 7o1 3140 
sf ACCIVIC LA DOLCE ae yaa netis. sacle ohenisasiowoe aca oe 156 71 568 795 Bt 
2 Hard=wOorked Ta pOrene jee ene sieve eal eeieiaetee sels 185 71 568 824 34750 
American woman at light exercise 80 80 300 460 2,300 
Me man at light exercise , 100 100 360 560 2,815 
a Fe - MOGeTALS WOrlarthun)) sacie ceictse cleat ae 125 125 450 joo 3,520 
Hard works aseamnaseises sree ienyeniele 150 140 500 800 4,060 


* A calorie is nearly the amount of heat required to raise two quarts of water 1° F. 


PERCENTAGES OF NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS, WATER, ETC., AND ESTIMATED t 
ENERGY IN FOOD MATERIALS. mbritarabses 


: Calories of 
EDIBLE PORTIONS OF Foop. Water. | Protein. | Fats. oak. eo —— 
co, a Sra, ower 
in x lb. 
| 
Beef, CHO Re Gactnaease sub adcondasnccn Caisisisigws 547 45:3 Gt NG. geese ee 1.0 1,465 
a C a 33°3 Go Db SA vecesa ee 3 805 
) 10.0 40.0 IHG! Clason nse. 1.0 
Mutton, side 45-9 54-2 Bite. SEN Sa weeceens 0.7 aa 
ae, 51.8 38 2 IH.O'  Leaitse Mees ens 0.9 1,140 
ce 82.6 15.8 oe, ee en 1.2 y 
ackerel, average........ eee ee ee 71.6 18.8 Sia | Weseceateceat é a 
mee BVOTAZE sive sists) ewes weer seine viene 87.1 ia 1.2 ae rT ni et 
elaeren nels ew a aite een avessvenesen Beneye 73-1 6.0 X27 O.4 1.0 i 
aoe a.) Biply eas. sa WRT bip oN ate 87.4 3-4 3-7 4.8 0.7 10 
i sae vets deenceneeteecens eee rep ik 10.0 1.0 85.0 5 3 
Pioasatine PARED WAN RSRIT her Risto ein 10.0 0.6 84.5 0.4 i ~ He 
eat, oe Majd sye(siee vse alesse. a QeialeVNe Pe oe 32-7 8.9 1.9 55-5 io Here 
ee awe es 11.6 £E.2 Ta 75-6 0.6 1,650 
13.0 bb Sy 1.7 71.8 1.8 1,625 
ae ee 6.7 73.7 O.7 1,620 
3-5 8 1.3 77-6 t.x 1,620 
13.7 23.2 2.1 57-2 3-6 1,885 
7.7 15.1 70 68.1 2.0 1,845 
a Q.r 3.8 71.0 1.6 1,650 
s Pod O4 79-4 0.4 1,630 
: TiS) UN wa iiswere as 96.7 0.8 1,800 
75°5 2.0 0.2 21.3 1.0 440 
one 1.0 0.2 6.9 0.7 155 
7.9 r.0 0.2 10.1 0.8 215 
90 1.9 0.2 6.2 1.2 170 
95-2 vz 0.6 2.5 0.6 go 
an Oi’ T Wee Betton antecae 14.3 0.5 275 
3 OGD ls ea eehuleeae 16.3 0.3 310 
73.2 1.9 0.6 23-3 Ti 495 
Alcohol. 
33 2.0 5.8 O.2 hare . 
Riise ine ell ce sn eae st “ ee - 
GEL GHAW LNG: <tr hr cee Sree nnn 88.3 VEE Se dl 82 oe oe eae Aaa 
ROUT ay ai 2. Neat, cic, ee te a e send: - BS Ee ae 
Lévaeedt mete 79-5 de thrcbe wean 17.0 3-2 0.3 ee tr 
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COST OF 3000 CALORIES OBTAINED FROM 
DIFFERENT FOOD MATERIALS. 


Suet at 6 cts. a lb.... 


From the above table, it is clearly evident 
that suet, corn meal, and flour are, at present 
prices, the cheapest kinds of food ; but it must 
not be supposed that the above table teaches 
that we could live on single articles of food— 
suet alone, for example—notwithstanding it 
would furnish the necessary energy, and is 
cheap. With the exception of wheat, milk, 
eggs, and possibly one or two other articles, no 
single food contains all the elements in the right 
proportion. 
enous foods, among which may be mentioned 
wheat, lean meats, peas and beans. We also 
need energy-producing foods, among which 
may be mentioned suet, butter, flour, corn 
meal, potatoes, sugar, etc. Besides these, we 
still need mineral matter, usually obtained in 
proper amount from the meats and vegetables, 
water and air, as well as flavors which make 
things taste good. 

With this knowledge of the elements of nutri- 
tion necessary, and of their relative economic 
value, it is possible in asomewhat scientific way 

to provide for the food supply of 
the population. In every city and 


Scientific town much food material goes to 
Supplying waste for lack of time, and still 
of Food. more for lack of knowledge in pre- 


paring wholesome dishes. The need 

is, therefore, being felt of a central 
station or kitchen to prepare food on scientific 
prificiples, and distribute it daily by sale, as 
bread and milk are distributed. In several for- 
eign countries, notably Germany, people's 
kitchens have been established. In 18g0 there 
were 14: Volkskiiche in Berlin, which served 
2,187,807 meals at noon, or 6000 per day, 428 
to each kitchen. Eighty per cent of the meals 
cost 6} cents each ; 14 per cent. cost 14 cents, 
and 6 per cent. cost 3% cents. The cost of run- 
ning each kitchen was $6500 per year, but the 
oversight was voluntary. The 64-cent meals 
contained the right proportions, and consisted of 
a pint anda half of soup, and three pieces of meat 
or fish weighing 640z. The dishes prepared are 
mainly beans, peas, and cabbage, with meats 
of different kinds. In January, 1890, an at- 
tempt at the wholesale preparation of food was 
begun in Boston under the direction of Mrs. 
Hinman Abel. ‘‘ The Story of the New Eng- 
land Kitchen”’ has been interestingly told, and 
branches have been opened in Providence, 
New York, and elsewhere. (See also CooKING 


ScHOOLS.) : d 
This point of view leads to the question of 
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the available food supply of nations. Mr. At- 
kinson, in an address before the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, at Ann Arbor, August, 


1885, argued that the available sup- Available 
ply is all but unlimited. He said: Supply 
“The so-called law of population, of Food. 


that population tends to increase 

faster than the means of subsistence 

has no foundation historically, practically, nor 
theoretically. The Ricardian theory of rent 
will have no basis whatever.’’ To support this 
statement, he argued for the United States as 
follows : 


“The area of the Unite States, omitting Alaska, isa 
trifle less than 3,000,000 square miles. In a broad and 
general way we may assume that one half this area is 
good arable land, or quarter good pasture land, and 
one quarter forest, mountain and mining territory. If 
112,500 Square miles be used for Indian corn, at 25 
bushels to an acre, it would produce 1,800,000,000 bush- 
els. This is largely converted into pork at the rate of 
five pounds of corn to one pound of pork. Assuming 
100,000,000 bushels thus converted and the rest used for 
human or cattle food, the product of pork would be 
nearly equal to 18,500,000 casks or its equivalent in bacon; 
60,000,000 square miles used for wheat, at 13 bushels per 
acre, yields a little over 500,000,000 bushels. Setting 
aside an ample portion for seed, this gives over 80,000,- 
ooo persons one barrel of flour per year ; 20,000,000 acres 
of cotton, at the wretched average of half a baletoan 
acre, would yield 6,400,000 bales in a year 3 40,000 Square 
miles for sheep pasturage, when the cur dog is muzzled, 
could easily sustain 102,400,000 sheep, or four sheep to 
the acre, which at only four pounds each would yield 
as much wool as we now consume of all kinds, both 
domestic and foreign; with 60,000 square miles for 
pasturage, at one cow to two acres (and if to the fodder 
be added a meal from the cotton, until recently almost 
wasted, a cow could be supported on one acre), we 
could increase our rations of milk, eggs, butter and 
cheese, and still sustain 19,200,000 cows. <A large pro- 
portion of our beef is now produced by almost semi- 
barbarous methods on far distant plains; with fitted 
forage enough could be raised on 60,000 square miles 
at 500 pounds to an acre to give nearly one pound of 
beef to a population of 60,000,000. It follows that our 
present crops of corn, wheat and cotton (1885) and a ver 
much increased product of the dairy and poultry yard, 
as well as of meat and wool, could be raised on 352,500 
square miles, or upon 12 per cent. of the total area. If 
intensive farming were adopted by men of intelligence 
and with capital to conduct all partsof the work ina 
reasonably good way, twice as much could be raised.” 


In Western Europe, naturally, the food sup- 
ply is not so good. Europe, outside of Russia 
and Turkey, has only about one half the area 
of the United States, and about eight times its 

opulation. Great areas of good land, too, in 
ingland especially, are thrown out of produc- 
tion by the land system, while the people are 
fed from fields from 5000 to 15,000 miles distant. 
The poorer food of the European worker is one 
chief cause of their lower productivity (g.v.). 
(For statistics as to the amounts and proportion 
of income spent upon food by the working men 
of various countries, see EXPENDITURES.) 

The cost of food in the United States can be 
seen by table on the next page prepared by 
Mr. Atkinson. 

We close this article by a statement of the 
revolution created in the science of food by Mr. 
Atkinson’s invention of the Aladdin oven. He 
says : 


“Tf the present consumption of the country be esti- 
mated by the consumption of adult factory operatives, 
composing a large proportion of females and a lesser 
proportion of men customarily occupied in or about a 
cotton factory in the Eastern or Middle States com- 
bined, the consumption will be- 
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Cents U.S», 
per | Population, 
Day per Year. 
Meat, poultry, and fish per day, % 
Dans ON BARE Satan. coletmans tele 9-7 $1,765,000,000 


to1lb 
Milk, 14; fresh butter, 14 to ‘14 
oz.; Cheese, @SCTAP...+--++++.+5- 5 
Eggs, x every 2 days at 12 cts. per 
doz & 


912,500,000 


DF caaiersieia\u/uleve lols nlaun o'syatele etatat = i\etalate 5 Q1,250,000 
Cereals ..... ; 2.5 456,000,000 
Vegetables 1.98 360,500,000 
Sugar OF SYPUP *....-. 2. ocie ss senie 1.94 353,000,000 
Tea OT COMMECE .....erssetecvecccecs 1.20 185,000,000 
Fruit, green or dry..........+-00. -62 113,000,000 
SUITES PUG Os NCE crate ots islslelei ela) <ir ele ele'e\</e\= -49 89,000,000 

ANOLE ecaeOr WMbORTOOCTOOL OU Oca Ti 23-93 | $4,325,250,000 


“Tt occurred to me one day that heat could be put 
into a box, kept there, and converted into work—the 
work of cooking. What sort ofa box? Aniron box? 
No; iron will not hold the heat; it wastes it, and 
seems to cook the cook and not the victuals. The 
ovens of stoves and ranges are iron boxes, and are, 
therefore, not fit to be used. Why should the iron 
boxes which make the ovens of iron stoves and ranges 
be ventilated? Because, in order to cook food in them 
at all, such an excess of heat must be supplied that 
they become fat boilers, or fat-rendering machines ; 
the foul smells generated in this process are not 
wanted in any house.... In the Aladdin oven, the 
heat is put into an outer oven made of non-metallic 
and non-heat-conducting material, which is, in fact, a 
form of stiff paper made from wood pulp combined 

with other substances. Inside is a food 
receptacle nearly as large as the outer 
The Aladdin oven, made of sheet metal. The heat 
Oven passes around the thin iron wall of the 
‘ inner oven, through which it pene- 
trates in even measure. This inner 
oven is closed, so that the products of 
combustion and the direct drying heat of the lamp 
cannot enter it. It cooks any and all kinds of food 
material by processes corresponding to roasting, bak- 
ing, simmering, stewing, braising, sautéing, broiling, 
and grilling. It can make omelets or griddle cakes, 
and with a lamp or gas burner of high power can fry. 
Breakfast for a family of eight or ten can be prepared 
more quickly in usual forms in this oven by the use ofa 
single lamp than it can be when it is necessary tohavea 
fire in the commonstove orrange. The cooking of oat- 
meal, cracked wheat, hominy, soups, meats, stews, and 
many kinds of fruit can all be done safely and thor- 
oughly at night. Dietaries for foods cooked in this 
way are prepared, providing for the necessary ele- 
ments of customary nutrition, at prices from 95 cents to 
$2 per week. At present the price of life to about 
nine-tenths of the people of this land of abundance 
comes to one half or more of their income. At $52 per 
year, the food necessary to sustain 50,000,000 adults, the 
equivalent of a population of 65,000,000, could be had 
for $3,250,000,000."" 
Revised by Epwarp ATKINSON. 

References : Zhe Science of Nutrition (1892), includ- 
ing A Treatise upon the Science, by Edward Atkin- 
son; Dietaries Carefully Computed, by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards; Zhe Nutritive Values of Food Materials 
(enlarged in subsequent editions), collated from the 
writings of Professor W, O. Atwater. See also a series 
of articles by Professor Atwater in the Cefusy, May, 
1887, to May, 1888. ' 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE may be defined 
as the rate at which bills of exchange or drafts 
in one country upon another are exchanged be- 
tween the two countries. If the bills of ex- 
change drawn in one country on another coun- 
try equal those drawn in that other country 
upon it, the exchange between the two countries 
is said to be at par; but when greater in one 
country than in the other, the exchange is said 
to be against that place which has the larger 
Temittances to make. 

Professor J. E. Symonds (Poddtical Economy, 
P. 152) gives the following popular explanation ; 
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“ Asarule, it is in goods and not in money that na- 
tions pay for whatever they import. Suppose that of 
three countries (A, B, and C), A imported goods to the 
value of £1,000,000 from B, and B imported goods 
to the same value from C, and C from A. If the im- 
ports were paid for in gold, it would be necessary to 
send £3,000,000 in gold to discharge the liabilities, and, 
in the end, it would be found that each country had 
neither more nor less of gold than at the beginning ;, 
for each would have sent and received £1,000,000. The 
cost and risk of sending all this bullion could evidently 
be avoided if all the debtors had paid in their debts to 
some merchant in their own country, and that mer- 
chant had then paid the creditors in that country. 
This is what is practically done, only that instead of a 
single merchant in each country acting as intermedi- 
ary, the work is done by various bill-brokers, who buy 
and sell bills of exchange, which are practically orders 
to pay, drawn on the several debtors by their cred- 
itors. People get what is due to them by selling such 
pills to a broker ; they pay what they owe by buying 
similar bills. The broker gets a small commission, 
and the debts are discharged without any bullion pass- 
ing from country to country. Hitherto we have been 
speaking of countries which owe the same amount, 
that they are entitled to receive, tho their debtors and 
creditors may be very unequally distributed among 
foreign countries. In practice, of course, this equality 
of debts and claims seldom exists, and we have next 
to ask what modifications of the system are introduced 
in consequence of the inequality. Let us suppose the 
total debts due from English to Australian merchants. 
amount to £7,000,000, and the total due from Austra- 
lians to Englishmen amount to £5,000,000. If we ex- 
clude from consideration all other countries, we see 
that it is possible to cancel £5,000,000 of English in- 
debtedness against the Australian indebtedness in the 
manner we have described above. This would save 
the cost and risk of sending £12,000,000 half round the 
world; but there are still £2,000,000 to besent.... In 
practice the amount would be sent by English brokers ; 
but they would charge a premium, in addition to their 
commission, in return for the service they were ren- 
dering to the English debtors; on the other hand, the 
brokers would be willing to pay some premium to each 
Australian debtor who buys from them, for such a bill 
diminishes the amount of the balance that has to be 
sent to Australia. In the case we have mentioned, the 
rate of exchange is said to be against England. The 

hrase simply means that people must pay a premium 
for the convenience of bills payable in Australia, in 
addition to the broker’s commission and the nominal 
value of the bill, and the explanation of this necessity 
lies in the fact that they are increasing the amount of 
bullion that has to be sent half round the world... . 

“The rate of exchange, as explained above, is due 
to the balance of indebtedness. If, however, the cur- 
rency of either country is debased (say, by the use of 
unconvertible paper), there will of course be a modi- 
fication of the rate of exchange, since the nominal debt, 
reckoned in the debased currency, will be greaterthan 
if it were reckoned in gold. It is therefore usual to. 
employ the expression veal exchange for that which 
grows out of the balance of indebtedness ; and to speak 
of the nominal exchange when referring to variations. 
due to the condition of the currency. 

“Ifthe relation between two countries were simply 
that of buying and selling, and if all payments were 
made in bullion, each country’s imports and exports 
would be of the same value. This is implied in the 
very nature of a sale. If the only relation between 
England and America was that we bought cotton and 
meat to the value of £5,000,000, and sold steel railsto the 
value of 43,000,000; and if the excess were paid for in 
gold, it is evident that exactly £2,000,000 would have to 
be sent in gold. In other words, a country’s imports, 
including bullion, are exactly equal to its exports, so 
far as these grow simply out of direct sales. ut asa 
matter of fact we do not find this equality. The im- 
ports of the United Kingdom greatly exceed its ex- 
ports. Taking, for instance, the year 1886, we find that 
the excess was over £80,000,000._ In 1883 
it was over £120,000,000; and altho the 
excess varies from year to year, it al- Excess of 
ways amounts to agiganticsum. Many I 
people regard this fact with alarm. mports over 
They bay, effect: ‘We areinthe po- Exports, 
sition of a man_living beyond his in- 
come, of a manufacturer who habitually 
buys more than he can sell. We must be either run- 
ning into debt, or steadily trenching upon our capital.’ 
In reality, however, we are doing neither of these 
things. A manufacturer may buy more than he sells, 
and yet not be advancing toward ruin. His income. 


"a. iia 


we 
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may be partly derived from gifts (say from a son in 
the colonies), and partly from the interest on some capi- 
tal he has invested, and partly from the remuneration 
for services he is rendering (Say in carrying the goods 
of some other tradesman). Now England is in the 
position ofsuch a manufacturer. ... In ordertomake 
this clearer, let us take in turns the three sources of 
income we have referred to: 

““(z) Gifts.—A youth has crossed the Atlantic and 
prospered as a colonist. He sends £20 a year to the 
old folks at home. Hesends it in the form of a bit of 

aper, which is in effect an order on some English 

anker. But, as we have already seen, it is by no 
means certain that any gold will be sent from America 
to paythe remittance. It may be more profitable to 
send cotton. This ranks, of course, as an import into 
the United Kingdom, and accounts fora portion of that 
excess which some people regard with horror. In 
reality it isa free gift, a pure increase to the wealth 
of England. 

““(2) Interest on foretgn investments.—The same 
considerations apply to this source of national income. 
Englishmen have invested money in foreign railways. 
They receive their interest nominally in money. But 
what actually comes to England may be any of the 
products of the indebted country. It swells the excess 
of imports, and is an enriching, not an impoverishing 
of the country. 

“(G@) Payment for services not embodied in commodt- 
Zies.—This item is more analogous to ordinary trade. 
When a country sends exports to pay for imports, it is 
really exchanging services for services. ‘There is a 
similar exchange when the services rendered by 
either country arenot embodied in commodities. Sup- 
pose America sent us only cotton, and received from 
us only cotton goods, but that the trade wasall carried 
on by Englishmen, in English vessels, it is plain that 
the cotton would have to remunerate not only our 
manufacturers, but also our shipbuilders and sailors. 
There would be anexcess of imports over exports.”’ 


The main causes for fluctuations in exchange 
value are the balance of trade between different 
countries. If dealers in one country, A, sell in 
another, B, goods of more value than dealers 
in B sell in A, the balance of trade is said to be 
against B. Consequently quotations in A for 
the notes of B declines. But B may owe an- 
other country, C, money in trade, and C may 
owe A. Hence bills of C drawn on B may be 
sent to A, and so the former depression of the 
money of B in A is balanced by the depression 
of the money of A in B. Foreign exchanges 
thus play a large part in settling the debts of 
one country to another. 

Again, money goes where it is of greatest 
value. If the discount in one country rises, 
money tends to go there. If in any country 
there is lack of confidence, money is sent away 
for safe keeping. If in any country merchan- 
dise and securities are depressed, money tends 
to go there to purchase them unless there is too 
great a lack of confidence. 

Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy 
gives the following axioms as controlling the 
rate of exchange : 


“‘(1) The current rate of exchange is the price of a bill 
of exchange. (2) This is governed by the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. (3) The rate of pe ge 4a 
at A for Pecks on B tend to correspond with the 
rate at B for checks on A. (4) Most bills are drawn 
at usuance, varying from 30 days to six months, and 
the usual exchange quotation applies to bills at usu- 
ance. (s) As the bills on London vastly outnumber 
those drawn on abroad from London, the demand and 
supply of the former exercises a proportionately 
greater influence over the course of the exchange—z.e., 
the actual rise or fall takes place on the foreign mar- 
ket, and London usually merely adjusts its rates by the 
telegraphed quotations. (6) In those countries where 
the value of the currency oscillates in relation to gold, 
the exchange is subject to two sets of fluctuations, the 
fluctuations of exchange proper and the fluctuations in 
the value of the currency. See VALUE ; GOLD; SILVER. 


Forestry. 


FORESTRY is the art of planting, cultivat- 
ing, and maintaining forests. ‘The important 
part played by wood in modern life, coupled 
with the fact that the supply of wood is de- 
pendent upon the slow growth of trees, so that 
the supply for one generation depends upon the 
action taken by a preceding generation, makes 
it unsafe to leave forestry to the play of indi- 
vidual interests. Consequently all civilized 
governments appoint forestry commissions or 
departments to see that existing forests are not 
wasted, and the supply carefully maintained. In 
the United States, with our once seemingly inex- 
haustible supply, little in this direction has been 
done until recently, and even now those who 
are informed declare that we have as yet by no 
means taken adequate measures, 

According to the chief of the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture, the total 
forest area of the United States (exclusive of 
Alaska and Indian reservations) is 495,000,000 
acres. Hestates that at the present rate of cut- 
ting, the remainder of forest land in the United 
States cannot long meet the enormous demands 
on its resources. Of the two most important 
timbers for building purposes, the merchantable 
white pine of the Northwest and of New Eng- 
land is practically gone, very little remaining, 
and there remains of the merchantable long- 
leaf pine of the South only about 1,500,000,000 
cu. ft. The valuable ash will probably be the 
first to be exhausted. Walnut and tulip trees 
are also on the wane. 

The present annual requirements for con- 
sumption of forest products in the United States 
are, approximately, over 24,000,000,000 cu. ft., 
made up of the following items: Lumber mar- 
ket and manufactures, 5,000,000,o00 cu. ft. ; 
railroad construction, 600,000,000 cu. ft. ; char- 
coal, 250,000%000 cu. ft. ; fences, 500,000,000 cu. 
ft. ; fuel, 18,000,000,000 cu. ft. ; mining timber, 
150,000,000 cu. ft. 

According to Mr. J. E. Jones, writing in the 
Cosmopolitan, not less than 45,000,000 acres 
are cut over annually. Fires, however, are the 
worst foes of American forests. They have 
been estimated to destroy $12,000,000 of woods 
annually. In 1894 this is said to have been lost 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin alone. Railroads 
have done much harm cutting timber right and 
left. Settlers have taken much in spite of vari- 
ous congressional laws. (See Pusiic Domain.) 
An American Forestry Association (formerly 
Congress), composed of delegates from all the 
States, was founded in 1881 and meets an- 
nually. 

By act of March 3, 1891, the President is au- 
thorized to make public forest reservations. Sev- 
enteen such, comprising 17,500,000 acres, have 
been established in Colorado, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Wyoming, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and others are under consideration. A bill 
to provide a systematic forest administration 
for these was passed in both houses of the last 
Congress, but failed to become law. 

Some of the States have passed forestry laws, 
and arbor days (g.v.) have been generally es- 
tablished ; yet by no means is enough being 
done. Germany, France, and Switzerland are 
largely increasing their government forest lands, 
mat they bring in considerable revenue, 


Foundling Hospitals. 


References: 4 Monograph of the American Fico- 
nomic Assoctation in May, 1891 ; also Reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITALS.—In ancient 
times infanticide, at least by exposure, was fre- 
quent. Aristotle and Pliny the elder defended 
it. Institutions for the rescuing of exposed chil- 
dren do not seem to have been wholly unknown, 
but the first foundling hospital, or hospital for 
the receipt of infants abandoned by their par- 
ents, appears to have been established by the 
bishop at Trevesin the sixthcentury. The first 
authenticated one is that at Milan, probably 
established in obedience to Article LXX. of the 
Council of Nice. This was copied elsewhere, 
the usual way being to receive the infants in a 
marble basin in front of the cathedral. In the 
Middle Ages, foundling hospitals existed in all 
the large continental cities, tho the system was 
early abolished in Germany. In France it was 
early condemned as leading to vice, but defend- 
ed as preventing infanticide, and continued. 
The revolutionary government of France in 
1790 called such children enfants de la patrze, 
and decreed that every pregnant girl should 
receive a premium of $24. This was abolished 
in 1811, but foundling hospitals maintained. 
They exist in large numbers in France and 
Spain, and to a less extent in other countries. 
Those in Russia are the largest. The medieval 
device long used in France, and perhaps still 
used there in some parts of the country, consist- 
ed of adouble cradle. When the child had been 
placed in the cradle on the outside of the build- 
ing, the contrivance was revolved, ringing a 
bell as it turned. By this process the child was 
placed in the institution and another cradle was 
waiting at once for the next comer. The pur- 
pose of these ‘‘ Zourvs’’ was to make it so easy 
to get rid of babies that there might be no 
temptation toinfanticide. The agitation for the 
abolition of this system of admission was bitter- 
ly resisted, Lamartine speaking of it as a case 
of ‘‘ figures vs. humanity.’’ When the ‘sours 
had been suppressed in some of the depart- 
ments, attention was called to the fact that in- 
fanticide increased thereafter. But further ex- 
amination of the statistics showed that infanti- 
cide had also increased in those departments 
where the ¢ours were still in operation ; in fact, 
it had increased faster in the latter than in the 
former, From 1869-73 there were received 
5076 infants, of whom 2037 died. 

A cradle was formerly placed in the vestibule, 
in which infants could be placed without ob- 
servation from those inside. At last, however, 
they began to come two or three in a single 
night ; so now the cradle is put inside the door, 
and an applicant must ring the bell. If a moth- 
er brings her child, she is asked to stay and 
nurse her child and another. If she refuses, 
she is allowed to depart without further ques- 
tion, leaving the infant. Perhaps a majority of 
foundling hospitals in the United States make 
no adequate investigation as to the parenthood. 
The general opinion of those most scientifically 
studying the care of dependent children is 
growing strongly against foundling hospitals 
and in favor of receiving abandoned or needy 
children and placing them in families. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy 
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and Charity, following the example of the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, boards out in- 
fants in the country villages about Boston, plac- 
ing them with women who bring them up by 
artificial feeding. About $10 per month is paid 
for the board of each child, and clothing is fur- 
nished by the officials. (See DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN.) 


FOURIER AND FOURIERISM.—Fran- 
cois Charles Marie Fourier was born at Besan- 
con in 1772. Well educated and much trav- 
eled, but losing his property in the Revolution, 
he served two years in the army, and later en- 
tered business in Lyons. In 1803 he published 
an article on European politics. Becoming in- 
terested in social questions, he published anony- 
mously his 7héorze des Quatre Mouvements 
(2 vols., 1808). He believed that the full indul- 
gence of human nature, with all its passions, 
would produce happiness and virtue. Society 
he would harmoniously organize in groups 
(phalanxes) of 1600 persons, to inhabit a phal- 
anstery, a certain proportion to do one kind of 
work, others other kinds, and to regulate their 
time so as to harmoniously develop all sides of 
life. In 1812 the death of his mother put him 
in possession of a small sum of money, with 
which he retired to Bellay in order to perfect 
his second work. The 7vrazté de l’ Association 
Agricole Domestigue was published in two 
volumes at Paris in 1822, and a summary a 
peared in the following year. After its publi- 
cation, the author proceeded to Paris in the 
hope that some wealthy capitalist might be in- 
duced to attempt the realization of the project- 
ed scheme. Later, he became in Paris clerk in 
an American firm. In 1829 he published Ze 
Nouveau Monde Industriel. In 1831 he at- 
tacked the school of St. Simon (g.v.). He now 
began to gain followers, particularly Victor 
Considérant (g.v.), who published in 1834 his 
Destinée Soctale, the most important work of 
this school. In 1832 a newspaper was attempt- 
ed, and, with many interruptions, published, 
till it was suppressed in 1850. In 1832 Baudet 
Dulary became a convert, and proceeded to es- 
tablish a phalanstery at Condé sur Vesgre, butit 
soon failed. 

Not discouraged, Fourier lived in the expec- 
tation that some rich man would appear and 
carry out his ideas. He announced that he 
would be at home every day at a certain hour 
to receive the rich man, and is said to have 
done so each day till his death in 1837. 

Fourierism has been frequently described, 
sometimes in ridicule, sometimes in admiration. 
Henry James, Sr., says of Fourier’s writings : 

_ “Every one who trusts in a living and therefore ac- 
tive God, in that God who is quite as active and origi- 
nal in our day as He was 6000 years ago—in short, 
every one whose hope for humanity is alert, behooves 
to acquaint himself forthwith with the marvelous 
literature of socialism. You will doubtless find things 
of an apostolic hardness to the understanding; you 
will find many things to startle, many things perhaps 
to disgust you; but you will find vastly more, both in 
the way of criticism and of constructive science, to 
satisfy and invigorate your understanding, while such 
glimpses will open on every hand of God’s ravishing 


harmonies yet to ensue on earth, that your imagina- 


bee Mit fairly ache with contentment and plead to be 
evioi.” 


John Stuart Mill says (Polétical Economy, 
Book II., chap. i., sec. 4) : 


Fourier and Fourierism. 


“ The most skilfully combined, and with the greatest 
foresight of objections, of all the forms of socialism, is 
that commonly known as Fourierism. This system 
does not contemplate the abolition of private property, 
nor even of inheritance ; on the contrary, it avowedly 
takes into consideration, as an element in the distribu- 
tion of the produce, capital as well as labor. It pro- 
poses that the operations of industry should be carried 
on by associations of about 2000 members, combining 
their labor on a district of about a square league in 
extent, under the guidance of chiefs selected by them- 
selves. In the distribution, a certain minimum is first 
assigned for the subsistence of every member of the 
community, whether capable or not of labor. The re- 
mainder of the produce is shared in certain propor- 
tions, to be determined beforehand, among the three 
elements, labor, capital, and talent. The capital of 
the community may be owned in unequal shares by 
different members, who would in that case receive, as 
in any other joint-stock company, the proportional 
dividends. The claim of each person onthe share of 
the produce apportioned to talent is estimated by the 
grade or rank which the individual occupies in the 
several groups of laborers to which he or she belongs, 
these grades being in all cases conferred by the 
choice of his or her companions. The 
Temuneration, when received, would 
not of necessity be expended or enjoyed 
in common; there would be separate 
ménages for all who preferred them, 
and no other community of living is 
contemplated than that all the members of the as- 
sociation should reside in the same pile of buildings, 
for saving of labor and expense, not only in building, 
but in every branch of domestic economy; and in 
order that, the whole of the buying and selling opera- 
tions of the community being performed by a single 
agent, the enormous portion of the produce of indus- 
try now carried off by the profits of mere distributors 
might be reduced to the smallest amount possible. - 

** According to the Fourierists, scarcely any kind of 
useful labor is naturally and necessarily disagreeable, 
unless it is either regarded as dishonorable, or is im- 
moderate in degree, or destitute of the stimulus of 
oe, and emulation. Excessive toil need not, 
they contend, be undergone by any one, in a society in 
which there would be no idle class and no labor 
wasted, as so enormous an amount of labor is now 
wasted, in useless things, and where full advantage 
would be taken of the power of association, both in in- 
creasing the efficiency of production and in economiz- 
ing consumption. The other requisites for rendering 
labor attractive would, they think, be found in the 
execution of all labor by social groups, to any number 
of which the same individual might simultaneous] 
belong, at his or her own choice; their gradein eac 
being determined by the degree of service which they 
were found capable of rendering, as appreciated by 
the suffrages of their comrades. It is inferred, from 
the diversity of tastes and talents, that every member 
of the community would be attached to several 
groups, employing themselves in various kinds of oc- 
cupation, some bodily, others mental, and would be 
capable of occupying a high place in some one or 
more ; so that a real equality, or something more near- 
ly approaching to it than might at first be supposed, 
would practically result: not from the compression, 
but, on the contrary, from the largest possible devel- 
opment, of the various natural superiorities residing 
in each individual. d 

“Even from so brief an outline, it must be evident 
that this system does no violence to any of the general 
laws by which human action, even in the present im- 

erfect state of moral and intellectual cultivation, is 
influenced, and that it would be extremely rash to 

ronounce it incapable of success, or unfitted to real- 
ize a great part of the hopes founded on it by its par- 
tisans.” 

Says Professor R. T. Ely (French ana Ger- 
man Soctalism, p. 91-94) : 

“The central idea of Fourier’s social scheme is asso 
ciation. The all-pervading attraction which he dis- 
covered draws man to man and reveals the will of 
God. Itis passionate attraction—at/raction passion- 
nelle. It urges mentounion. This law of attraction 
is universal and eternal, but men have thrown ob- 

stacles in its way so that it has not had 
free course. onsequently, we have 

His System. been driven into wrong and abnormal 

paths. When we return to right ways— 
when we follow the directions given us 
by attraction, as indicated in our twelve passions or de- 
sires—universal harmony will again reign. Economic 
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goods—an yes Sead condition of human develop- 
ment—will be,obtained in abundance. Products will 
be increased manyfold, owing, first, to the operation 
of the passion to labor and to benefit society ; second- 
ly, to the economy of associated effort. se 

““A social organization must be formed which will 
allow free play to our passions, so that they may com- 
bine harmoniously, Our present society, called civili- 
zation, does not, and cannot, do this. Yt is a system 
of oppression and_repression, and is necessarily a 
frightful discord. Harmony can only be found in com- 
binations of suitable numbers in communities known 
as phalanxes, and occupying buildings called phalan- 
sterieés. Each phalanx is a unit, a great family, and 
dwells in a single building, a phalanstery. What is it 
that determines the proper number for a single 
phalanx? It is again the twelve passions of man. 
These can be combined in 820 different ways in as 
many individuals, and no possible combination ought 
to be unrepresented in the workers of any phalanx, or 
there will be a lack of perfect harmony. Butin every 
community there will be found old men, infants, and 
those disabled on account of illness or accident. Pro- 
vision must also be made for absences. There ought 
not, then, to be less than r500 or 1600 members in a 
phalanx, tho 4oo is mentioned asa possible but unde- 
sirable minimum; 1800 to 2000 members are recom- 
mended. A largernumber would produce discord, and 
is, therefore, inadmissible. But a further arrange- 
ment is necessary. These different characters thrown 
together helter-skelter would no more produce har- 
mony than it would for one blindfolded to draw from 
a bag 2000 combinations of notes for the piano and 
play them in the order in which they were drawn. On 
the contrary, they must be ordered intelligently in 
series, the series combined into groups, and the groups 
into the phalanx.” 


But when Fourier fell to arranging his phalanx 
he let his ideas run away with him into amus- 
ing absurdities. He maintained that if Eng- 
land would introduce his phalanxes her labor 
would become so productive that she could pay 
off her national debt in six months by the sale 
of hens’ eggs. He would divide the time in 
his phalanxes into fixed mathematical divisions, 
allotting certain periods for study, for work, 
for amusements, for love-making, etc. He 
thought that-his mathematical harmonies en- 
abled him to understand the world and the uni- 
verse. The chief of a phalanx is a unarch. 
The next highest officer is at the head of three 
or four phalanxes, and is called a duarch. ‘Tri- 
archs, tetrarchs, pentarchs, etc., follow ; while 
the highest officer of the world is the omniarch, 
who dwells at Constantinople, the capital of the 
world. 

The duration of the human race on earth, he 
held, would be 80,000 years, divided into two 
periods of ascending and two of descending 
vibrations. Lions would be taught to draw 
wagons, as a symbol of the victory of man over 
nature. His conception of the relation of the 
sexes, altho giving vent to some noble thoughts 
about the freedom of woman, was, to say the 
least, contrary to conventional views, and, ac- 
cording to some, utterly gross and immoral. 
Such are some of the fantasies that mingled 
with Fourier’s profound thoughts. On _ his 
tombstone were inscribed words which were 
considered to give the key to his whole system : 


“ Les attractions sont proportionelle aux destinies, 

La série distribue les harmonies.” 

Fourierism from 1840-50 swept over the 
United States likea wave. Brisbane presented 
itsideasin his Soczal Destiny of Man. Horace 
Greeley opened the columns of the New York 
Tribune to its teachings. Phalanxes were orga- 
nized by the dozen. The North American pha- 
lanx had a capital of $8000, and endured twelve 
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ears. Brook Farm (g.v.) became a Fourier- 
ite phalanx. By 1855, however, ali had disap- 
peared. The Familistere at Guise, erected by 
Godin (g.v.) in France, is the only existing 
monument of Fourierism save the ideas in his 
works. (See SOCIALISM.) 


FRANCE AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
Referring the reader to various articles for de- 
tails, we give here a summary of statistical in- 
formation, and of the development of social re- 


form in France. 
I. STATISTICS. 


France, a republic since the overthrow of Napoleon 
IlI., September 4, 1870, vests its executive power in a 
President and Ministry, and its legislative power ina 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The President is 
elected for seven years by the Senate and Deputies 
united. e selects his Ministry from the Chamber, and 
appoints to all civiland military posts. With the consent 
of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. 
The deputies are elected for four years by the votes 

of all males over 21 who have resided 

six monthsin onecommune. (See ELEC- 
Constitution, TIONS.) The Chamber has 584 deputies, 

representing, in 1893, 10,446,178 inscribed 

electors. The Senate has 300 members 
elected for nine years from citizens 40 years old, one 
third retiring every third year. They are chosen by 
an electoral body of delegates of the municipal coun- 
cil of each commune and the deputy councilors, gen- 
eral and district councilors. The Senate and Cham- 
ber assemble every January, and must remain in ses- 
sion at least 5 months out of 12. Senatorsand deputies 
are paid $1800 per year, with free travel on State 
railways. France is divided into 87 departments (3 in 
Algeria), with 36,144 communes. The commune is 
under a municipal council and each department under 
a prefect, who represents the executive and must ap- 
prove all acts of the council. Each municipal council 
elects a mayor, who is, however, under the prefect. 
Paris (¢g.v.) has no mayor, tho each arrondissement 
(division) has a mzatre. The arrondissement is a dis- 
trict (362 in France) with an elected consezl a’ arron- 
dissement. 

The population, April 21, 1801, was 38,243,192 On an 
area of 204,092 sq.m. According to the dunuaire de 
? Economie Politique et de la Statistique for 1895 (p. 
15), the marriages, divorces, and relation of births to 
deaths was as follows: 


‘ 1 
3 _ Excess 
5 far- i- ‘ , jof Births 
YEAR. riages. | vorces. | Births. over 
Deaths. 
277,060 3,636 | 899,333 56,536 
276,848 4,708 | 882,639 44,772 
2725934 45786 | 880,579 85,646 
2095332 51457 | 838,059 |—38,446* 
285458 5752 | 866,377 |—10,505* 
290,319 5772 855,847 |—20,041* 
287,204 6,184 | 874,672 71140 


* — indicates excess of deaths over births. 


_ According to the same authority (p. 20), the follow- 
ing was the population in 1891, according to occupa- 
ions: 


Employers 
OCCUPATION, and Population. 

Employed. 
NOMIC LTAUT S| «4, asain starelersierelares se 6,535,599 174435)888 
Industry Steen Gash aeh nay eaate 45548,098 Q)532,560 
COMMPOLCE? soe ccc vies cenns 1,738,631 39962,496 
Public service........ nis, 561,875 715,624 
Public administration ...... 240,269 699,614 
Professions bc Ss marscatere s Men 527,076 “1,114,873 
Living OUMUIMNGOMTGt ages ase oa 1,075,814 2,169,750 
WIC LA SSL) ary at'hies anit Geni MRR en Ue 1,304,250 


ee 
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: Em- Clerks, | Work- 
Oceure TION ployers. etc: : men. 

—— a 
Agriculture; ... s..0/-0208 39570,016 75,400| 2,890,183 
Tadissiiy.|. 33 toaect: alse 1,021,659 207;222| 3)319,217 
COMMCECE 25 ise Hoe bain vi viee 879,969 378,318 480,344 
Tramsport...-..ss0.-+22-2- 62,501 138,707 245,979 


In 1881 there were in France 20,201,703 Roman Cath- 
olics, 692,800 Protestants, and 7,684,906 who declined to 
make declaration of belief. In the budget for 1896 the 
State allows $52,000 to the Administration for religion ; 
$8,431,305 to Roman Catholics ; $308,380 to Protestants, 
and $33,506 to Jews. ‘There are 17 archbishops and 67 
bishops ; 42,347 ecclesiastical officials were paid by 
the State in 1894. At the end of 1892 
there were 55,600 secular clergy (includ- ve: 
ing teachers). In 1894 there were 638 Religion. 
pastors of the Reformed Church and 62 
Lutheran. (For EDUCATION, PAUPERISM, 7 ‘ 
ARMY, see those articles.) The courts are justices of 
the peace, police courts, police correctional courts, 
courts of assizes (with 12 jurors), 26 courts of appeal, 
and 1 court of cassation. All judges arenominated by 
the President. For further details on this phase of the 
subject see general article on CRIME, 

The budget for 1896 is as follows: 


REVENUE. Francs. 
Land tax 
TABUEY CE oscar eran Sek ns Sh ee aaah 118,607,919, 
PUUMUBCERERS SSS. mo ~ cite an ghee pesos Vis Caney Ace 80,042,227 
Personal Psi es Be Siemsines Sivene Wig <UaS steno 90,470,476 
PQOTS: AI WERE OTS oacscs tis now aleiere, ieee 58,425,474 
rade Heenseg 2 5. .c.chascemantap eee sameaae se 125,580,402 
Tse PSV eRUSSeRIe 5.0.8 ao ccna ased anal wane 1,054,100 
Carriages, horses, and other special taxes..| 47,920,585 
ERE PI GUE EINE 3% cane s:< cuga'ne ches uae marae mene eed 555,089,500 
SSUES). aa nace case seid women iene ee en Meee eae 188,402,500 
CST GIS. cas «one Gollan oe mane. waxes oe eee 469,270,230 
Other indireck (ames... ss ccac oc cede cease 588,343,000 
Tax of 4 per cent. on movables.............. 66,220,000 
SUED. tein wwe Kies ete an bniacs «akan a eieieiiaden dated 196,473,000 
TTODGGCO MUROPOLE... cancs «<i Secus. pee hen no 376,301,800 
POSts and fGlec rans 5 ~ ocx cess ancess d esas oy 215,014,350 
Domains. and Forests tw scan ks wnascaene cea 45,010,420 
FREES FS CER sce mio, Sones nue wa secant 10,318,862 
Matches and gunpowder...........e.-e:00-- 395959, 300 
Exceptional resOUrces. «04... veccss venues ase 5793729575 
RGCOIDES MO WF Ss cacy satus Se bnuiona teen 64,816,354 
Total, Algerian .c..kne ee eS ee ee 53901 5,019 
Gee PEL Ot Sse Suk une wenn cnn +++ +139448)327,003. 
EXPENDITURES. 

PUG OBE oe ssnic,, ards mieniance yn etnies 1,219)792,036 
President, Chamber, and Senate............ 13)171)720 
BIN ATIOO . csesinas nn anhebncne vcammeniesemes anes 195471260 

Ministries : 
cane ee ee ee ee 359 320,233 
OPIS N AMAIFS a Son cck ss cacmam cEennemeene 15,984,800 
Interior, France..... 751786,209 
BE seca ba cewdinac ceca ccings Gate Ohy cone Bee Be 651,174,820 
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For ae the estimated ordinary revenue of the com- 
munes of France was $143,818,009, with an expendi- 
ture of $136,330,145, and debt, March 31, 1893, Of $650,- 
383,225. This includes $60,401,767 revenue, $60,381,688 ex- 
nditure, and $378,566,603 debt for Paris. The exports 
rom France were, in 1894, $825,000,000 for general com- 
merce and $613,000,000 for special gen- 
eral commerce, including all goods, and 
specialcommerce goods of French origin 
or (if imported) for French consumption. 
The imports for 1894 were $950,000,000 
general and $770,000,000 special. The chiefimports, mil- 
lions of dollars, in 1894, were : Cereals, $73,000,000; raw 
WOOI, $63,000,000 ; Oil seeds, $39,co0,000 ; raw cotton, $36,- 
000,000 ; Coal, $34,000,000; timber and wood, $30,000,000 ; 
wine, $29,000,000. Thechief exports were: Woolen tex- 
tiles, $48,000,000; wine, $46,000,000 ; Silks, $45,000,000 ; small 
ware, $31,000,000. In 1894, $93,000,000 of the imports 
were from Great Britain and Ireland, $74,000,000 from 
Belgium, $65,000,000 fromthe United States, $62,000,000 
from Germany. Of the exports, $183,0c00,00o were to 
Great Britain and Ireland, $95,000,000 to Belgium, $6s,- 
009,000 to Germany, and $36.000,000 to the United States. 

The mercantile navy had, December 31, 1894, 14,332 
Sailing vessels and rro6 steamers. See RAILWAYS; 
TELEGRAPHS; POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, ete. For 
French agriculture, see AGRICULTURE. The product 
of her mines in 1893 Was 337,896,000 francs. See also 
FISHERIES ; RAILWAYS, etc. 

The number of savings banks (catsses d’épargne) 
in 1893 was 544. Of these, 459 were under thecontrol of 
the municipal councils; 56 wholly independent. They 
had 1079 branch offices lonecaraaiesh, and deposits to 
the value of 3,244,494,413 frances. The postal savings 
banks had 674,318,599 francs. 


Commerce, 


II. Socrat ReForM. 


Modern social reform in France, as else- 
where, rests upon the past. 

Ancient Gaul, more thoroughly Latinized 
than any other Roman province outside of 
Italy, fella rich prize to the Gothic invaders, 
and they here developed some of their richest 
cities and strongest States. Only gradually did 
Paris raise herself above other cities and de- 
velop in France a strongly centralized govern- 
ment, a process largely necessary to rescue 
France from the weakness in which she was 
left by the long English wars. Yet all through 
the country lay the traditions of much inde- 
pendence for the communes or townships and 
local divisions. These communes, especially 
those of the larger cities, stood repeatedly for 
their rights, and treated with the king some- 
times as all but equals. But the process of cen- 
tralization went on apace. When, in 1358, the 
Jacquerie rose, under Etienne Marcel, to battle 
for constitutional liberty, they were mercilessly 
put down. The Reformation was suppressed 
in France for political reasons, and the suppres- 
sion aided the central government. The court 
of the Louis became more brilliant, more des- 
potic, more corrupt than any other court in Eu- 
rope. The result could be but a revolution. 
The French Revolution (¢g.v.) did only what 
has been done in all other Western countries— 
it freed the bourgeoisie. The French Revolu- 
tion was largely produced by English ideas. 
The philosophy of Rousseau and still more of 

; the Encyclopedists came from the 
school of Locke. But it took in 

History. France, perhaps because of the Gal- 

lic character, a more revolutionary 

and more radicalform. The genius 
of Rousseau, the writings of Mably, of Morelly, 
of Boissel, of Brissot de Warville, even the 
land views of the Physiocrats, filled France with 
new ideals of the rights of man, and with the 
conception of government as only just when 
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resting upon the consent of the governed, It is 
doubtful if the French masses at the time of the 
Revolution were suffering more than the dwell- 
ers in England’s manufacturing centers and in 
her agricultural hamlets during the same period. 
But the despotism of the Louis gave to the 
Revolution a violent form, Nowhere else could 
a Louis say, ‘‘I am the State ;’’ nowhere else 
did absolute monarchy go down in such a whirl- 
pool of passion, The suppression, too, of the 
French Reformation, the infidelity of the En- 
cyclopedists, the wit of Voltaire, had deprived 
France of faith. The Revolution came ‘“‘ a truth 
clad in hell fire,’’ yet a truth, and a necessary 
one. Napoleon’s cannon put down the Revolu- 
tion, but could not put down ideas. It could 
only make France the scene of constant revolu- 
tion and insurrection. 

With Louis XVI., in 1792 (guillotined in 1793), 
the house of Bourbon, which had ruled since 
1589, commencing with Henry 1V., met its fall, 
and we have the First Republic. From 1793-95 
the Convention ruled ; from 1795-99 the Direc- 
tory ; from 1799-1804 Napoleon as Consul. Then 
came the First Empire,from 1804-14,under Napo- 
leon I. (died 1821). In1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, with Louis XVIIL., 
1814~24; Charles X., 1824-30. After 


the Revolution of 1830 we have the Constitu- 
tule of the house of Bourbon-Or- tional 
leans under Louis Philippe (1830- Changes, 


48). ‘Then comes the Revolution of 

1848, and the second Republic, from 

February to December, 1848, under the Provis- 
ional Government; from 1848-52 under Louis Na- 
poleon. In 1852 the empire was restored under 
Napoleon III., who died in 1873. In 1870 we 
have the declaration of the third Republic and 
the government of National Defense, in 1871 the 
uprising of the Commune, and the presidents 
Louis A. Thiers (1871-73), Marshal MacMahon 
(1873-79), F. J. P. Jules Grévy (1879-87), M. F. 
Sadi Carnot (assassinated June 24, 1893), Casi- 
mir Périer (1893-95, resigned), and Felix F. 
Faure (1895). 

Such is the bare chronicle of the constitu- 
tional changes that have swept over France 
during thecentury. There have been continual 
smaller changes and uprisings and ministerial 
crises which we cannot chronicle here. Through 
them all has gone the struggle for a republican- 
ism more or less modified by the communistic 
ideas connected with the old communes. 

Sixty years before Proudhon, Brissot de War- 
ville, in 1776, the year of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, the year of American in- 
dependence, had declared that property (as or- 
dinarily understood) was theft. Baboeuf was 
the first to battle for communism, -in_ his at- 
tempted insurrection of 1797, but held as his 
ideal an utterly artificial dead equality to be 
rigidly enforced by the State. Insurrection 
crushed, thought was the only outlet. We 
come, therefore, to a long period of utopian so- 
cialism, Details of each author and school will 
be found under their separate names; we do 
little more than chronicle them here, to bring 
out the continuity. Fourier in 1808 published 
his Théorte des Quatre Mouvements, with its 
strange blending of mathematical formulas, of 
tar-reaching thought, and of impractical sug- 
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gestions for artificial association and forced har- 
monies. It produced in 1834 Considérant’s 
Destinée Sociale, and his attempted phalanste- 
ries in France and far away in Texas ; besides 
this it led to Godin’s famous Familistere at 
Guise (1859), to the great wave of Fourierist 
communism that swept over the United States 
from 1840-50. Meanwhile Saint-Simon, an aris- 
tocrat, become revolutionary, dreamed in 1817 
of an industrial scientific collectivist State, and 
in 1825 of a Meo-Christzanzty, a church which 
should introduce social reform. Calling upon 
the Pope to lead in this, on his refusal Saint- 
Simon attempted a “‘ religion’’\of his own, which 
Bazard and Enfantin developed into brief popu- 
larity and still briefer experiment from 1830-33. 
In 1840 Cabet published his Voyage en Lcarze, 
and the colony to Icaria in America was started 
in 1848. Meanwhile, Colins, Huet, and others 
were writing, while from England came the 
theories of Owen and the reports of Chartism. 
This long period of utopian socialism was bro- 
ken by the July Revolution of 1830, and the al- 
most constant attempts of radicals and revolu- 
tionists like Blanqui (g.v.) to rouse the Paris 
Commune. 

In 1848 the Revolution of that year and the 
declaration of the republic gave great hopes to 
the radicals, and the socialists, mainly under 

the lead of Louis Blanc, demanded 
government shops for the unem- 

Revolution ployed. The provisional govern- 

of 1848. ment nominally yielded, but ap- 

pointed a committee constructed to 

procure the mismanagement of the 
plan—a trick openly denounced by Louis Blanc. 
(See ATELIERS NaATIoNAUXx.) The election of 
Louis Napoleon to the presidency and the coup 
ad’ état of December 2, 1851, whereby the em- 
pire was declared, put an end to the hopes of 
the socialists till the overthrow of the emperor 
in 1870, the declaration of the third and present 
republic. Conceiving it but a sham bourgeois 
republic, the Commune of Paris rose March 18, 
1871, but were eventually defeated by the 
armies of the National Government. (See Paris 
Commune.) Meanwhile, the International had 
been planted in France, and under the influ- 
ence of Bakounin, and influenced by the tradi- 
tions of the old communes, had developed an 
anarchistic communism, The communards of 
Paris, scattered after the Commune, declared 
mainly for anarchism. But after a season some 
of the leaders became convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of anarchism, and advocated socialism 
of the Marxist types. In 1879 amnesty was 
granted to communards, and Guesde, Brousse, 
Malon, and others returned Marxist socialists. 
A strong party was developed for collectivism. 
The £gatlité, the Prolétaire, the Drozts de 
“’ Homme, more or less formally committed to 
collectivism, at least spread the thought. The 
Cré du Peuple, founded and edited by Jules 
Vallés, had, since 1876, favored Socialism. 
Collectivist ideas began to dominate the trade- 
unions. General congresses of working men 
were held at Paris in 1876 and Lyons in 1878, 
and were largely socialistic. The Congress of 
1879 at Marseilles was socialist in everything 
except name. 

But collectivism was not easily to triumph. 
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French communist anarchism was still strong, 
and represeuted by men of ability and standing, 
like Kropotkin and Reclus, still more bya spirit 
of intense and fanatic devotion, such as has fur- 
nished the modern dynamiters, a Vaillant and 
a Henri. It had an organ of marked literary 
ability, Za Révolte, founded by Kropotkin in 
Geneva and transferred to Paris ; ithada paper, 
Le Pére Péinard, written in Parisian argot, 
and appealing to the workmen of the streets 
with impassioned violence. Not at once did 
French socialism clear itself from such anar- 
chism. The socialist movement became divid+ 
ed. The right wing was for bargaining with 
the political radicals and for practising coopera- 
tion, and was hence called Opportunist or Co- 
operatist ; the left wing worked with the anar- 
chists; only the center was for 
Marxian collectivism. In 1880, at 
the Congress at Havre, division be- 
came open. The majority favor- 
ing independent political collectiv- : 
ist agitation, the right wing, which desired to 
work through existing political groups, defect- 
ed, and formed the Alliance Socialiste Républi- 
caine, and held congresses of its own at Paris in 
1881 and Bordeaux in 1882. ‘The anarchist wing 
renounced socialism altogether. The great ma- 
jority, the center, thus free to act, declared for 
Marxian socialism, and formed themselves into 
the Parti Ouvrier Socialiste Révolutionnaire de 
France. This organizetion held a congress at 
Rheims, November 21, 1881, and declared Le 
Prolétaire its organ. 

But even this organization itself divided. 
The question was whether to agitate for a com- 
plete socialist program at once, or for portions 
of it step by step, as might seem at the time pos- 
sible. Those accepting the latter policy were 
called Possibilists, the former Guesdists, from 
their leader, Jules Guesde. Still another division 
took place. M. Brousse split the Congress of 
1882, at St. Etienne, on a vote endorsing, in- 
stead of a centralized collectivism, a decentral- 
ized one based on the communes. He carried 
his point, 36 to 27, and formed the Broussist 
group, which soon became one of the largest, 
and in 1889 succeeded in electing M. Joffrin to 
the Chamber of Deputies, while it has frequent- 
ly had nine members in the Municipal Council 
of Paris. Brousse himself, however, as we have 
seen, always changeable, now calls himself a 
Republican radical. Besides these groups there 
exists, mainly in the Chamber of Deputies, still 
another group, founded by followers of the old 
communist Blanqui, and hence called Blan- 
quists, 

Such are still to-day the main French socialist 
groups, save that the Alliance Socialiste Republi- 
caine has practically ceased to exist, and that 
the Possibilists who do not follow M. Brousse 
are now often called Allemanists, from their 
leader, Jean Allemane, editor of their organ, 
Le Parti Ouvrier. ‘Too much emphasis, how- 
ever, must not be put upon these divisions. 
The groups are continually changing, and the 
French system of the second ballot (see ELEc- 
TIONS) allows the socialist groups to vote for 
their respective candidates in the first ballot, 
and to unite in the second ballot on the socialist 
candidate of any group who has received the 
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most votes on the first ballots. Thi . 

abled the socialists to carry an Sidon Rovetteen eae 

ber of elections. In municipal elections they 

have the majority in very many cities, and so TRADE, Employers.| Employed, 

large a representation even in the Paris munici- 

pal council, that they are sometimes in the Hood 

majority. Even in national elections they have Building 3700272200. 22.02202.0 ae AG 
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ties from 15 to 53, without counting such social- a : - 


ist radicals as MM. Goblet and Pelletan, who 
are now, however, declared socialists. A French 
writer, in the appendix to Professor Ely’s So- 
ctalism and Social Reform (1894), gives the fol- 
lowing statements as to the various groups : 

_ ‘The socialistic party has no representatives 
in the Senate. In the Chamber of Députies 
there are about 60 socialistic deputies (53 social- 
ists and 7 socialist radicals), among whom the 
following are the most importantin each group : 

“* Collectivists : MM. Guesde, Chauvin, Pierre 
Vaux. 

“*Blanquists : MM. Vaiilant, Chauviéres, Wal- 
ter (recently Mayor of St. Denis), Ernest Roche. 

“* Possibilists (Broussists): MM. Prudent- 
Dervilliers, Lavy. 

“* Possibilists (Allemanists): MM. Fabérot, 
Groussier, Coutant, Dejeante, Avez, Toussaint.”’ 

Socialism, however, altho the largest move- 
ment, is by no means the only social reform 
movement. The anarchist communists have 
not yet disappeared, as witnessed by the bombs 
thrown by Vaillant in the Chamber ; Henri, in 
the Café Terminus; and the assassination of 
President Carnot. 

These terrible deeds have caused the suppres- 
sion of the anarchist papers referred to above, 
and the deportation of most of the leaders, but 
thought is not thus suppressed. 

The trade-union movement of France is large- 
ly identified with the political movement, tho 
not wholly. The old guild system was over- 

thrown in 1791, and working men’s 
organizations placed under a ban. 


Trade- Napoleon I. undertook to establish 
Unions, compulsory organizations of em- 
ployers and employees, with the em- 

ployers in control, but with little 

success. Gradually, however, working men’s 


unions developed. They won partially legal 
recognition in 1864, and complete freedom of 
organization in 1884. The following tables of 
French industrial organizations are all taken 
from the Aunuazre, quotedabove., Itshould be 
stated that the word symdzcats is used for or- 
ganizations of any kind of employers or em- 
ployed, 


SYNDICATS, OR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


IN 1894. 

NATURE. Number. | Federation.| Members, 
Employers ...... 1,518 29 122,251 
Workmen........ 2,178 73 408,025 
MEO ie cic sci os 177 9 29,124 
Agricultural..... 1,093 15 384,332 
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The attempt to unite employers and em- 
ployees in the same organization has not suc- 
ceeded ; and the temper of the French trade- 
unionist has grown steadily more radical. Strikes 
have not played the part in France which they 
have in some countries, but in the textile trades 
and mining they have been numerous. 
The general strike of the miners in 1890 and 
that of the miners at Carmaux in 1892 were dis- 
tinguished by increasing bitterness and so- 
cialistic utterances. According to the report on 
France of the (English) Royal Commission on 
Labor, from 1888-91 there were 1034 strikes, 
of which 269 were successful and 217 compro- 
mised. France has played a leading part in in- 
dustrial arbitration (see ARBITRATION), with its 
famous conseils des Prudhommes, and recently 
the French Government has interfered to try 
and settle labor disputes, but thus far with 
small success. The main activity of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to labor organizations has 
been the granting of aid to the labor bureaus, 
of which there were some jo in France in 1892. 
The Paris Bourse de Travail was founded in 
1887 with an annual subsidy of eventually 50,000 
frs. and a building in the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. In 1892 a fine building was provid- 
ed in the Rue Chateau d’Eau at a cost of 3,000,- 
ooo frs. Lit by electricity, heated and com- 
modious, it became the headquarters of over 200 
unions, but was finally closed by the Govern- 
ment in 1894, owing toits having become a head- 
quarters for socialism. The Government is, 
however, doing a good deal, and proposing 
more in the way of old-age pensions (g.v.), in- 
surance, ete. In1891a Higher Council of Labor 
was organized, of 50 delegates, elected by the 
syndicats, but under the Minister of Commerce. 

The French agricultural syzdzcats are a char- 
acteristic development, and have served to 
spread the cooperative idea, 

Cooperation in France was early advocated 
by Fourier and Buchez, sometimes called the 
father of French cooperation. ‘The revolution- 
ary Government of 1848 took up the idea and 
voted a loan of 3,000,000 frs. to cooperative so- 
cieties ; but there was a demand for 27,000,000 
frs., and the coup d’ état checked the growth of 
the movement. Later cooperative societies 
have been favored by the Government in free- 
dom from taxation, etc., and have slowly grown. 
In 1894 there were 110 productive, 39 agricul- 
tural, and 980 consumptive cooperative socie- 
ties, with 24 oe and 125 agricultural co- 
operative banks. ‘The cooperative society of La 
Ruche Stéphanoise was organized in Paris as 
early as 1855. 
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Profit sharing in France has had not a larger 
but astronger development, (See PROFIT-SHAR- 
Inc; GopIN; BEAUMARCHAIS ; LECLAIRE, etc.) 
There were, in 1891, according to the Rapport 
sur les Sociétés Coopératives (p. 60), 92 profit- 
sharing societies in France. Municipalism in 
France has a large development (see Paris), 
and the national porcelain works at Sevres, the 
tapestries of Gobelin and Beauvais, with the 
15 national tobacco factories, are thought by 
some to be the seeds of a future nationalism. 
(See also CuristiAN SociatisM; Le Pay, 
etc.) 


References: Report of the (English) Royal Commis- 
sion on Labor; Albert Shaw’s Municipal Government 
zn Continental Europe (1895). See also SOCIALISM ; 
ANARCHISM ; COOPERATION, etc. 


FRANCHISE (ELECTORAL).—(For the 
principles involved, see Democracy; STATE.) 
We give here the qualifications for voting in 
the leading countries. In the United States, 
all citizens qualified by their respectives States 
can vote for representatives and Presidential 


electors. (See ELecTrorAL Boarp.) In general, 
all male citizens over 21, and in 

many States all males over 21 who 

The have declared their intention to be- 
United come citizens, can vote. In most 
States. States, registration is necessary. 
Residence, varying, from three 


months in Maine and Michigan, 
to two years in Rhode Island, is necessary 
in all States. In Massachusetts, voters must 
be able to read, and in Mississippi to read or 
understand the Constitution in English. Taxes 
must have been paid in Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. Wom- 
en, convicts, idiots, paupers, are disqualified in 
most States. Women can vote in Wyoming 
and Utah. Colorado has voted for it. The 
municipal franchise is usually the same. In Kan- 
sas, women vote largely on municipal elections ; 
for school boards they vote in many States. 
The total Presidential vote in 1892 was 12,T10,- 
636, in a population of 64,000,000. 

In Great Britain, for parliamentary elections, 
in brief, all householders who have paid their 
rates, or all lodgers occupying quarters worth 
£10 a year, or all occupiers of non- 
residence property worth £1oayear, 
or owners of town property of 
that value, provided they live within 
to miles of the town, can vote. One 
person can thus have more than one vote. For 
municipal and school board elections, the qual- 
ifications are broader. (See Exrcrions.) In 
Scotland, the poorer classes are largely dis- 
enfranchised by dodging the rates. In Eng- 
land, their rates are usually collected through 
the landlords, and so more vote; but as the 
lists are made up from the rate-payers’ list, 
many, especially of the poor and of lodgers, are 
disqualified, because they have moved. In 1892 
the total vote was 4,587,036 in a population of 
38,000,000. 

_In France, all males over 21 who can prove a 
six months’ residence in any one town or com- 
mune can vote in municipal or national elec- 
tions. In 1889 there were 7,953,382 who voted out 
of a population of 38,000,000 (1891). 

In Germany, the members of the Reichstag 
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are elected by universal suffrage, but by the 
present division of electoral districts many cities, 
like Berlin, have less than their pro- 

portional representation. In 18g0 

the voters were 7,261,659 out of a Continental 
population of 49,428,470. The suf- Europe. 
frage of the different States of the 

empire and of the municipalities “er 
are much more limited. Berlin in municipal 
elections has 13 per cent. less voters than in the 
national elections. (See BERLIN.) 

In Austria (g.v.) there has been recently very 
general agitation for universal suffrage, but 
there are still numerous property qualifications. 

In Switzerland, all males over 21 can vote. 
On a referendum, November, 1895, 437,000 
voted in a population of 2,986,848. , 

In Belgium, all males over 25 who have lived 
in one commune one year have one vote, but 
those over 35, married, with children, and pay- 
ing 5 frs. a year in house tax, or, tho only 25, 
having real property of 2000 frs., or its equiva- 
lent in Belgian funds, have two votes, while 
professional men and those with a higher edu- 
cation have three votes. ‘There are about 1,200,- 
ooo electors in a population of about 6,000,000. 
The municipal suffrage is much more limited. 

In Holland, voters are those over 23 who pay 
a small tax. There are 295,000 electors in a 
population of 4,500,000. 

In Italy, men vote who are 21, can read and 
write, and who pay a small tax. In May, 1895, 
1,256,244 voted in a population of about 30,000,- 
000, 


FRANCHISES, in social science, means a 
privilege or grant of a public or semi-public na- 
ture conferred on individuals or corporations by 
governments (municipal, State, or national). 

According to the common law, the franchise 
implies a mutual obligation between the Gov- 
ernment and the party holding the franchise. 
The Government guarantees to strictly carry 
out the grant of the franchise (the franchise, 
however, always being strictly construed against 
the grantee), and the grantee agreeing to fur- 
nish the public all the facilities for which the 
nature of the franchise calls. The owner of a 
ferry franchise thus can be compelled to con- 
tinue to run his boats, the failure to do this by 
common law forfeiting his grants. It is assert- 
ed that the Government cannot repudiate or 
withdraw its franchise, once granted. (But see 
EMINENT Domain.) Where the charter confer- 
ring the franchise, however, contains a clause 
reserving to the Legislature the right to annul 
or vary the franchise granted, or where the 
charter is granted subject to a constitutional 
provision or general act reserving to the Legis- 
lature such a power, it may constitutionally be 
exercised. 

Franchises are not alienable by the owner or 
owners thereof without express legislative au- 
thority. They cannot, therefore, be conveyed 
or mortgaged of common right. ‘hey cannot 
be taken in execution and sold so as to convey 
any title to the purchaser. 

The conditions upon which franchises are 
granted are among the subjects which need the 
most reform in the United States, and have pro- 
duced the greatest scandals and corruptions, 
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especially in our municipal governments. Im- 
portant and valuable franchises are again and 
again given away for a song to private corpora- 
tions by corrupt aldermen, bought up by these 
corporations. European cities, on the other 
hand, rarely grant a franchise unless the cor- 
poration receiving the franchise gives the city 
high and adequate returns of various kinds. In 
Berlin, for example, a private company has the 
franchise to operate street railways, but it only 
received the franchise on agreeing to pave the 
streets on which its tracks lie, from curb to curb ; 
to pay a portion of its receipts to the city, 
amounting to some $250,000 annually ; and in 
the year r91r to turn its whole plant over to 
the city. Compare this with what American 
cities repeatedly do (to say nothing of notorious 
*‘ Broadway steals’’) in giving away valuable 
franchises for a song, usually because the fran- 
chise has been sold by the corrupt Council or 
Board of Aldermen. (See Corruption ; Joss ; 
MUuNICIPALISM.) 

Professor Bemis, in a paper on Some Essen- 
tials in the Way of Granting Municipal 
Franchtses, read at the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence for Good City Government, 1894 (see Pro- 
ceedings, p. 123), makes the following points 
as requisites of a good franchise : 

1. The mayor should have the right of abso- 
lute veto upon any proposed franchise. 

2. Constitutional, or, if that is not possible, a 
legislative, limitation to the length of time for 
which future franchises can be given, such term 
not to exceed 30 years with elevated roads, 20 
years with gas works or surface street-car lines, 
and a much less period for electric-light and 
telephone companies. 

3. The prohibition of renewing franchises 
until within a year of its expiration, otherwise 
companies may secure a renewal from a corrupt 
council before the people are aware of it. 

4. The expiration of all franchises for exten- 
sions to new streets with the expiration of the 
franchise on the main system; otherwise the 
city is prevented from entering on any broad 
policy. 

5. Extensions on new streets made subject to 
order of the city, with appeal possibly to some 
court of arbitration. 

6. Complete publicity of accounts, with the 
power and duty vested in the city auditor to 
prescribe methods of book-keeping. 

7. In case of transportation lines, the right of 
the city to require increase of cars to the capac- 
ity of the road when traffic demands it. 

8. The express condition that the company 
receiving the franchise must, at its expiration, 
if not securing a renewal, sell out to the city or 
another company that may receive the fran- 
chise, at the cost of duplicating the physical 
plant, independent of any value based on earn- 
ing power. , J 

g. The sale of the franchise to the bidder of- 
fering the cheapest and best service or largest 
revenue to the city, emphasis being laid on 
cheap and good service. ave 

10. Two years before the expiration of every 
franchise, the citizens should have the opportu- 
nity to vote on city ownership, and if the latter 
is carried, the city to own and operate after the 
expiration of the franchise, with the provision 
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for the merit system in the civil service, and 
with the further provision that every five years 
thereafter for ro or 15 years, on petition of a 
certain number of citizens, another popular vote 
should be had on the question of continuing city 
management. (See MunIcIPALIsM.) 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, was born in 
Boston, Mass., in 1706, of poor parents, the fif- 
teenth of 17 children. Taken from school in 
his tenth year, he became two years later an 
apprentice in the printing shop of his brother, 
who published the New England Courant, 
and for which Franklin early wrote. Owing to 
difficulties with his brother, he escaped to Phila- 
delphia in his seventeenth year, and almost 
absolutely destitute. After a series of difficul- 
ties and adventures, including a trip to Eng- 
land, he gradually, by hard work and ability, 
met success. In 1730 he married Miss Reed. 
He became the editor and proprietor of a paper, 
The Gazette, andin 1732 of Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac. He became Clerk of the General As- 
sembly in 1736, postmaster in 1737, and repre- 
sentative in 1747.- In 1753 he was made deputy 
postmaster-general for the colonies. In 1757 
he went to England, representing Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia 
with great success. He addressed Parliament, 
opposing the Stamp Act, and was consequently 
deposed from the postmastership. Returning 
to America, he was a delegate to the Congress 
of 1775, and signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In 1776 he was sent as Minister to 
France, with which country he succeeded in 
securing an alliance. He raised loans, and in 
1782 signed the treaty of peace with England. 
Returning to Philadelphia, he became president 
of the Supreme Council of the city and member 
of the Convention for Revising the Articles of 
Union. He died April 17, 1790, and Congress 
appointed a mourning of two months through 
the States. 

He founded the first public library in Phila- 
delphia in 1732, ‘‘ the mother of American libra- 
ries,’ and led in innumerable municipal im- 
provements. In 1752 he discovered the idea 
of lighting with electricity, and by his electri- 
cal and other scientific discoveries became rec- 
ognized by and intimate with the scientists of 
all Europe, and received degrees and honors 
from numerous English and European univer- 
sities. In 1752 he organized a scientific societ 
which became the American Academy of Sci- 
ence. Turgotsaid of him: ‘ Erzpuzt celo ful- 
men, sceptrumg ue tyrannts.” 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS.—In 
England these are usually called friendly so- 
cieties (g.v.). In the United States they are 
very numerous and play an important part in 
economic and social development. ‘They are 
opposed by a small and demonstrative but earn- 
est minority who oppose all secret societies. 
Many: believe they are only needed to-day be- 
cause the Church and the State do not perform 
their full duties. 

According to the World Almanac (1896), the 
membership of the principal fraternal organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada is as fol- 
lows : 
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Odd Fellows......+. setae, Siar eleyate ate tolsialetal late euielele)Steceinre 939;307 


FLECMASONS 2... 0. cccec reece ssccesnccvonceeeres 920,459 
Knights of Pythias...........ssseeeeree teeeeeeeee 456,994 
Ancient Order'of United Workmen,...... «+++ 341,371 
Knights of the Maccabees.....+++0--++ steeeeeeee 209,831 
Royal Arcanum..... 16 ceeeseeeseeeen eee re ees 169,541 
Improved Order of Red Men.... ........++,---- 161,408 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics.. 153,268 
Modern Woodmen of America........ ...---++- 144,403 


Knights of Homor......--.2--.sseserereseee +. 20,183 
Ancient Order of Foresters of America... - 115,967 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of America « 115,000 
Knights and Ladies of Honor.............. 84,000 
SOrnsioL Lem peranCes.-s0.suwlese ecu eerie er +. 59,680 
Knights of the Golden Eagle. ...... Spseees Bete bts isied 
Order of United American Mechanics.......... 55,089 
American Legion Of Honor 222... 022.6006 .0-cienn 55:055 
NVOOd MMe Of blG) WW OLIG, sissies cine ee cae asieecls sss cee 52,558 
IN( tonal WL Ohaules Us po omcc none Be UO: GIOSDe pr ric Peak 47,625 
Catholic Benevolent Legion..............+++0.--- 40,106 
Onder omCnosen Tends caine cnvecc ects Aner 38,095 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association............ 38,000 
Ancient, Order iof FOresters). << .slccecacwecevcvicn 56,825 
EiGtitta ple: AG. WitOM: Ne siers.iasieisieielrisc serisie) dercisle aie 35,118 
Independent Order of B’nai B’rith........ ++ 30,500 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elk ++ 27,000 
Catholic Knights of America............. «+ 24,000 
Improved Order of Heptasophs...... +s 23,905 
Order of the Golden Cross...........0.- eae) 205257 
Royal Templars of Temperance...., .. .....--- 19,210 
New England Order of Protection.............. 18,429 
United Order of Pilgrim Fathers................ 18,100 
Order of United Friends, «<s.cc. ce cicacscccutaaae 17,000 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union...............+ 15,000 
United Ancient Order of Druids................ 14,600 
Royal Society of Good Fellows................++ 12,870 
Smaller organizations not reported....... ..... 73,200 

MLEOU Ei erates he cide GTbe knis WM bi eie'eiulere ele Retde.bere'e ot «+ #+4,764,098 


According to the report made at the annual 
meeting of mutual benefit life insurance asso- 
ciations in 1895, their number of members was 
3,638,815. 

The membership of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, which includes the grand 
lodges of Australasia, Germany, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, is 815,947, female members not in- 
cluded. The American organization is not in 
affiliation with an English order entitled the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, who num- 
ber 856,980. The Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows of America (colored) numbers 150,339. 

The Grand Lodges of Masons are in full 
affiliation with the English Grand Lodge, of 
which the Prince of Wales is Grand Master, and 
the Grand Lodges of Ireland, Scotland, Cuba, 
Peru, South Australia, New ‘South Wales, Victo- 
ria, and Mexico, and also with the Masons of Ger- 
many and Austria. They are not in affiliation 
and do not correspond with the Masons of 
France. Freemasonry is under the ban of the 
Church in Spain, Italy, and other Catholic coun- 
tries, and the membership is small and scat- 
tered. (See InsuRANCE ; TRADE UNIONISM, etc.) 


FREELAND is the English name of a Ger- 
man book, Frezland ein soctales Zukunftsbild, 
written by the eminent Austrian economist and 
statesman, Dr. Th. Hertzka, advocating social- 
istic principles, and outlining an imaginary free 
socialistic state founded in Central Africa.’ It 
aroused very general attention, and committees 
were formed in various countries to raise money 
and establish such a State. Pioneers started to 
found the State, which eventually wholly failed. 


FREE SOIL PARTY, THE.—This was the 
name of a political party that appeared in the 
United States about 1846 in the course of the 
abolitionist movement. (See AsotitionisT.) Its 
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standpoint was ‘the Wilmot proviso,” offered 
by David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, to amend a 
bill making an appropriation to negotiate peace 
with Mexico. It read: ‘‘ There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any terri- 
tory on the continent of America which shall be 
hereafter acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation or in any 
manner whatsoever, except for crime.’’ 

It created great excitement. Calhoun had 
declared that the annexation of Mexico was 
necessary to protect slavery, which was an in- 
stitution placed under the guaranty of the Con- 
stitution and necessary to the peace and pros- 
perity of the slave States. The proviso was de- 
feated in the Senate, but taken up in the North. 
A convention met at Buffalo, August 9, 1848, 
and formed the Free Soil Party. It was com- 
posed of the old Liberty Party (g.v.), seceders 
from the Democrats and Whigs, and a faction 
of the Democrats called Barn-burners. Martin 
Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, were nominated for President 
and Vice-President. The platform disavowed 
attacking slavery in the South, but simply stood 
for the above principle. The party polled over 
300,000 votes and elected several congressmen, 
among them Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
and Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio. ‘The conflict 
then came over the admission of California, and 
when it was admitted with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, the Free Soil Party lost its 
main need of existence. Agitation, however, 
sprung up over the Fugitive Slave Law (g¢.v.), 
and the Free Soilers met in 1852, and nomi- 
nated John P. Hale, of New Hampshrre, and 
George W. Julian, of Indiana, and polled 151,- 
ooo votes. But the aggressive policy of the 
South roused the North toa more general pol- 
icy, and the Free Soil Party was merged, in 
1856, in the Republican Party (g.v.). Its cry 
had been ‘‘ Free soil, free speech, free labor, 
and free men.” 


FREE SILVER. See SILver. 


FREE TRADE.—Free trade is free ex- 
change ; and free exchange is exchange that is 
free. This looks like a mere truism ; but if it 
is, it is one generally disregarded, and the words 
are used in an entirely different sense. Free 
trade is continually spoken of as a doctrine, a 
theory, or a principle. These uses of the term 
are permissible for the sake of brevity ; but 
when it is never used in other ways the most 
important facts of the controversy are for- 
gotten. 


I, WuHat Is FREE TRADE? 


No exchange is perfectly free; nothing is 
perfect in this world. But that exchange is 
most nearly free which encounters the fewest 
obstacles. It makes not the slichtest difference 
whether these obstacles are natural or artificial ; 
the only question is, how effective they are as 
an obstruction to exchange. No statute ob- 
structs the freedom of exchange between Buf- 
falo and Tennessee, while severe statutes ob- 
struct exchange between Buffalo and Canada. 
Yet exchange between Buffalo and Toronto is, 
in every instance, much more free than it is be- 
tween Buffalo and most of the mountain settle- 
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ments of Tennessee. A tariff of 100 per cent. 
does not obstruct trade half as effectually as a 
distance of 100 miles from any railroad or high- 
way. Often it happens that prejudice and 
hatred make trade impossible where no law in- 
terposes any hindrance. Often, on the other 
hand, strong and bitter prejudices 
Definition, 2'¢ unable to hinder the growth of 
free trade between antagonistic 
sections. In determining the ex- 
tent to which freedom of trade exists between 
any two districts, we must always take into ac- 
count all the obstacles and inquire how far they 
are effectual. Tariffs are not the only obstruc- 
tion or even the chief obstruction to free trade. 
They nullify, to some extent, natural facilities 
for exchange ; but the gradual removal of natu- 
ral obstacles also nullifies, to some extent, the 
operation of tariffs. The obstacles interposed 
by nature, in the first instance, are always far 
greater than any which can be interposed by 
human laws, because the latter are always more 
or less evaded, while the former never can be. 
The laws of nature originally prevented all ex- 
change ; then they prevented exchange between 
different tribes ; they still make exchange diffi- 
cult between different nations ; and the great- 
est efforts of human skill and energy are direct- 
ed simply to breaking down the barriers which 
nature has thus put up. 

Free trade, however, by a figure of speech, 
stands for a political idea. That idea is that it 
is good for every man and every nation to ex- 
change good things with each other ; that every 
necessary obstruction upon such exchange is a 
misfortune ; and that every unnecessary ob- 
struction is a wrong. This idea implies that 
human governments ought not to hinder such 
exchange, or to regulateit in any other manner 
than as may be necessary for the prevention of 
dishonesty, oppression, and crime. This theory 
was adopted, so far as internal commerce is con- 
cerned, by the United States in 1789, since 
which time no State has been permitted to put 
the smallest obstruction in the way of commerce 
between its own citizens and the citizens of any 
other State, or to levy any taxes whatever upon 
imports or exports. The theory of absolute free 
trade demands that the same principle shall be 
applied to commerce between all parts of the 
world. 

Free trade, asa political theory, in the more lim- 
ited sense usually attached to it, means only that 
no taxes shall be imposed upon imports or exports 

except such as are levied for pur- 
poses of public revenue only, and 


British so arranged, in connection with 
Free other taxes, that no private profit 
Trade. shall be made out of their incidental 


results so far as it is in the power 
of legislation to prevent it. This 


is what is often called British free trade, be- 


cause it is the system adopted in Great Britain 
and Ireland, by gradual steps, beginning in 
1846 and completed in 1860. It would, how- 


ever, seem more accurate to call this the non- 


protective system. For a tariff may easily be 
devised of which the entire revenue would go 
into the public treasury, which would, never- 
theless, be nearly as destructive of trade and 


-commerce as a protective tariff. Thus, the Brit- 
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ish tax on tobacco, which is absolutely non-pro- 
tective (because, in order to secure all the profit 
to the public treasury, no tobacco is allowed to 
be grown on British soil), is so exorbitant as to 
cut down trade in tobacco to half its natural 
dimensions ; and it might easily be made so 
high as to destroy the legitimate trade entirely. 
Stich extreme taxation would, of course, be in- 
consistent with the idea of revenue ; but it may 
often happen that the largest amount of reve- 
nue could be obtained from a tariff which de- 
stroyed at least half the natural trade. Itseems 
a contradiction in terms to call such a system 
one of free trade. Still, that is all which is 
meant by a vast majority of those who speak of 
free trade. 

The system of ‘‘ British free trade’’ is open to 
serious objection, as failing to prevent that pri- 
vate profit which it assumes to exclude. It is 
most skilfully planned to prevent domestic pro- 
ducers from collecting the equivalent of the tax 
upon foreign competing articles—for it taxes 
British productions of the same kind just as 
heavily as any foreign article is taxed. But the 
tariff, being necessarily confined to a very few 
articles, has to levy very heavy taxes upon 
these ; and thus the wholesale trade in them is 
confined to persons who have capital sufficient 
to pay these taxes in cash. Every tax upon 
production or exchange, whether for revenue or 
not, thus fosters monopolies and seriously re- 
stricts the freedom of trade. 

Complete free trade, therefore, is absolutely 
inconsistent with any form of indirect taxation. 
But the consideration of the relative merits of 
the systems of direct and indirect taxation must 
be deferred, 

The right of property is of little utility and 
no value without the right of exchange. The 
very word “value’’ implies the idea of ex- 
change ; because, while there may 
be utility in the possession and use 
of an article, nothing can have Essential to 
value, in the proper meaning of Civilization. 
that term, except as measured by 
the possibility of exchange. Even 
the utility of property is very small without the 
right of exchange. Without exchange of prod- 
ucts, each man must raise for himself every 
article which he desires; and the enormous 
labor and inconvenience of doing this would al- 
ways keep man in the savage state. Indeed, 
there are few savages so degraded as all men 
would be if trade were entirely abolished. 
Every obstruction to the freedom of exchange 
of good things, therefore, is a step backyard, 
not merely toward barbarism, but toward abso- 
lute savagery. 

Every civilized man recognizes the enormous 
advantages of civilization. To be entirely de- 
prived of them he would consider as a punish- 
ment only one degree less severe than death it- 
self ; and great numbers of men have at all times 
preferred death to such a fate. Yet free trade 
and civilization are so inextricably wrapped up in 
each other as to be almost identical. Upon the 
whole, freedom of exchange in goods and 1deas 
is the cause and civilization the effect ; yet every 
step forward in civilization instantly leads to a 
step forward in free exchange just as truly as 
every advance in free exchange causes an ad- 
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vance in civilization. There is no difference be- 
tween civilization and barbarism except that 
which springs directly from the greater freedom 
of interchange in ideas and in goods, which civ- 
jlized men enjoy. ‘The height of civilization, in 
any community, large or small, is precisely 
measured by the extent to which it is able and 
willing to exchange its thoughts and its things 
with those of other communities. The passion 
for obstructing either form of such exchange is 
merely the reaction of partially civilized natures 
against civilization itself. Absolute indepen- 
dence, which is the avowed aim of obstruction- 
ists, would be the suicide of humanity. We are 
all—whether individuals, towns, States, or na- 
tions—intended to be dependent upon each 
other; and we all become more and more so 
with every succeeding year. The most highly 
developed man does as little as possible for him- 
self and as much as possible for others. The 
most highly developed nation does very much 
the same. These tendencies are simply irre- 
sistible in all civilized communities ; and against 
these gigantic natural forces all the puny efforts 
of bigots, whether in or out of legislatures, are 
in vain. 

We now approach the line of division between 
the two schools of thought and the two great 
parties in political economy. And here we 

meet the second and limited defini- 
tion of free trade. In the minds 


The of most men free trade means sub- 
Protective stantially the opposite of the so- 
System, called ‘‘ protective’ system ; and, 


therefore, a tariff for revenue only, 

without; any element of protection 

in it, is generally supposed to be the equivalent 
of free trade, altho itis not. ‘‘ Protection’’ is a 
system under which trade is intentionally ob- 
structed for the purpose of preventing competi- 
tion between different producers of similar 
goods. Its method of reaching this result is 
usually either by heavy taxes upon foreign prod- 
ucts, or by absolute prohibition of certain classes 
of such products. Other methods, such as 
bounties, may, however, be used. In general, 
the protective system is supposed to be drawn 
exclusively upon national lines; and it is con- 
stantly assumed that the only question between 
rotectionists and free traders is as to whether 
foreign goods should be admitted in free com- 
petition with domestic goods. But this was not 
originally so, and is not altogether so even now. 
It is true that, while all American protectionists 
are agreed in obstructing the importation of for- 
eign goods into the United States, so faras they 
compete with similar goods produced within 
the United States, most of them do not desire 
to apply a similar rule between the several 
States of the American Union, much more be- 
tween different sections of the same State. Yet 
a vast number of them hold a different opin- 
ion, and would put up barriers between the 
different States, and sometimes even between 
different counties if they could. Constant ef- 
forts are, indeed, made in this direction. ‘The 
Legislature of New York has passed laws re- 
quiring all stone used for public buildings to 
be dressed and finished within the State ; and 
serious efforts have been made to compel such 
stone to be taken from New York quarries. 
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The common councils of some cities have re- 
peatedly made efforts to prevent the admission 
into those cities (for public use, at all events) of 
certain classes of goods made in other cities. 
Heavy license fees have been repeatedly de- 
manded by the authorities of one State from 
citizens of other States undertaking to sell 
goods within its borders. Many statutes and 
ordinances of this kind have been enacted, most 
of which, however, have been held void by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as violative 
of the Federal Constitution. If it had not been 
for the existence of that Constitution and the 
firmness of the Supreme Court there can be lit- 
tle doubt that long before this time such laws 
and ordinances would have been universal, be- 
cause they would have been enacted in retalia- 
tion, even in States where the people disa 

proved of them as an original proposition. The 
principle underlying such statutes and ordi- 
nances is precisely the same as that which 
underlies any protective tariff whatever. No 
intelligible distinction can be made between the 
two cases. No sound reason can be given for 
maintaining a protective tariff between New 
York and Canada, which does not apply with a 
hundredfold force to New York and New Jer- 
sey. This will become plain as we consider the 
arguments usually made in favor of protection. 


II. OnjecTions TO FREE TRADE. 


The principal American arguments against 
free trade seem to be: That we ought to be in- 
dependent of foreign countries ; that imports of 
merchandise ought to be forcibly kept below 
exports, so as to secure a ‘‘ favorable balance 
of trade,’’ which will ‘‘ keep our money in our 
own country’’ and prevent the export of gold— 
which is assumed to be a great injury ; that 
everything which we import which we could 
make ourselves necessarily displaces just ‘‘ so 
much American labor,’’ and deprives Ameri- 
cans of that amount of employment and wages, 
without compensation ; that the admission of 
goods made by ‘‘ the pauper labor of Europe’’ 
inevitably tends to reduce American wages to 
the European level ; that a tax ought to be im- 
posed upon foreign goods ‘‘ sufficient to equal- 
ize the difference between foreign and Ameri- 
can rates of wages ;’’ that ‘‘ our’’ home market 
belongs to ‘‘ us,’’ and foreigners ought not to be 
allowed to ‘‘invade’’ it without paying toll; that 
*‘ diversified industries” are essential to national 
prosperity, and can only be acquired by “‘encour- 
aging” new industries through protection against 
foreign competition ; that every new industry 
is a distinct addition to the national wealth, 
which can only be secured by protection ; that 
free trade would reduce prices, and, therefore, 
reduce wages ; that free trade would zucrease 
prices by giving to foreigners the monopoly of 
our market, while protection reduces prices by 
increasing domestic competition; that under 
free trade, foreigners would ‘‘ flood our mar- 
kets’’ with their goods, furnishing everything 
so cheaply that we could make nothing for our- 
selves ; that under free trade foreigners could 
not supply us with one tenth of the articles 
which we need, while we could not make any 
ourselves, and should therefore have to go with- 
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out the necessaries of life outside of agricultural 
products (Governor Hoyt) ; that the tariff is not 
a tax ; that the tariff is a tax upon foreigners ; 
that a revenue tariff is a tax upon Americans, 
while a protective tariff is a tax only upon for- 
eigners (Major McKinley) ; that ‘‘ cheaper coats 
involve a cheaper man and woman under the 
coats’’ (General Harrison); that ‘‘cheap and 
nasty go together’’ (Major McKinley) ; that ‘‘ the 
vulture loves not his carrion more than the free 
trader loves cheapness’ (H. C. Baird) ; that 
““cheap merchandise means cheap men, and 
cheap men make acheap country, and that is 
not the kind which our fathers builded,” nor 
one “‘ which their sons mean to maintain” (Major 
McKinley) ; that coats and all other things have 
been made cheaper by high protective tariffs 
than they ever were before (Harrison, McKin- 
ley, Aldrich, etc.) ; that goods cannot be made 
cheap unless wages are made low; and that 

rotection makes goods cheap and wages high. 

any other arguments are or have been in 
common use ; but those here cited are the most 
familiar at present. We are not responsible for 
their contradictions of each other. No argu- 
ment is given here which has not been repeat- 
edly used by 2 Sasa Se sete champions of the 
protective policy, and printed in publications is- 
sued by one or more of the three most active 
protectionist organizations. The most contra- 
dictory utterances sometimes proceed from the 
same mouth ; and the more Eistinpsiched and 
sincere the orator is the more certain is he thus 
to contradict himself. 

The protective idea is by no means peculiar 
to America. It was dominant over the whole 
world until within the last 50 years, with the 
exception of a few cities, like the Hanseatic 
League ; and it has never been entirely shaken 
off by any nations except the British, Dutch, 
and Belgians, while it seems to be regaining its 
hold upon Belgium. Holland introduced com- 
parative freedom of trade in advance of Great 
Britain, but only in a partial and inconsistent 
manner, jealously excluding foreigners from her 
colonial trade. China and Japan, as is well 
known, maintained an ideal system of protection 
for many centuries—not by any tariff, but by the 
absolute exclusion of imports.* Naturally, it will 
be found that the arguments in favor of the 
system are irreconcilably conflicting in different 
countries. In the United States, the one argu- 
ment, which overshadows all others, is the dan- 
ger of competition with countries having lower 
tates of wages. But in all continental Europe 
producers are frantic with anxiety to exclude the 
competition of countries having higher rates of 
wages ; and in Russia, where wages are lowest, 
the tariff is highest. Eveninthe United States 
the highest rates of protection are always placed 
upon the productions of those countries where 
wages approach most nearly to the American 
standard. 


III. Review oF OBJECTIONS. 


1. We should be independent of foreign 
countries. This is a favorite argument with 
many protectionists. But the only persons who 


* The example of China is frequently referred to by 
leading American protectionists as one to be followed 
in this respect. 
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are independent of others are savages of the 
lowest type. The only nations which are inde- 
pendent of others are barbarous or half civil- 
ized, China presents the highest type of an in- 
dependent nation ; and China, many centuries 
ago, shutting itself in from the rest of the 
world, and assuming a position of commercial 
and industrial independence, stopped all growth 
except in mere numbers, and all improvement, 
moral, intellectual, and material.* Such inde- 
pendence is utterly inconsistent 
with civilization. Every step tow- 
ard the one is a step away from the 
other. Fortunately, such indepen- 
dence is impossible for us. ‘The 
instinct of intelligent humanity 
toward mutual dependence and the exchange 
of ideas and products is so strong that no laws 
and no absurd prejudices can stand in the way. 
Commerce goes on and will go on in spite of 
tariffs or even prohibitions. ‘The instinct is a 
perfectly sound one. Therichest and strongest 
men are the most dependent upon others. All 
the value of wealth consists in the power which 
it gives to its possessor to command the services 
of other men. All the glory of a great military 
chieftain consists in the vast number of brave 
men, upon whom he is absolutely dependent, 
and whom he has inspired with a just confidence 
in their mutual dependence upon him. And 
nations are rich and strong in exact proportion 
to the degree in which they have established 
relations of mutual dependence between them- 
selves and other nations. 

2. The balance of trade. The idea that the 
balance of trade is favorable to our country, 
when we export continually goods toa greater 
value than we import, is almost universal, yet 
clearly erroneous. Imports are what we get ; 
exports are what we gzve. It is impossible that 
we should gain a profit by forever giving more 
value than we receive inexchange. Prosperity 
comes from steadily importing things which are 
of greater value to us than those which we ex- 
port. All figures as to the balance of trade, 
moreover, are delusive. Notwocountries make 
up their trade statements upon precisely the 
same principle. Great Britain computes the 
value of herimports upon British prices. Amer- 
ica computes hers upon foreign prices. The 
difference is fully 10 to 15 per cent. ; because 
the one includes freight, insurance, landing 
charges and profits, while the other does not. 
Again, our exports are worth much more to for- 
eign recipients than they are to us, while our 
imports are worth much more to us than they 
are to foreign shippers. Happily for us, com- 
merce regulates these matters for itself, and 
we actually import every year much more in 
value to us than we export. Every country 
not plundered by foreigners or non-resident 
landlords does the same. 

3. The drain of gold. The ‘balance of 
trade’ delusion rests, however, ttpon another 
delusion, as to the existence and effect of a 
‘drain of gold.’’ It is supposed that the con- 
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* The example of China in this respect also has been 
often referred to by American protectionists as one to 
be followed by us. H.C. Carey uniformly declared 
himself in favor of “‘a wall of fire across the Atlantic,” 
and protectionist candidates for Congress have pla- 
carded their desire for ‘‘a Chinese wall.” 
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nt flow of gold from America is a great evil, 
Pea that this il could be stopped by importing 
fewer foreign goods, exporting more of our own, 
and collecting the balance in gold, or, at all 
events, keeping all our own gold at home. On 
the contrary, nothing whatever can keep our 
gold at home ; and if it could be done it would 
be a national disaster. Our country produces 
more gold than any other, and more gold and 
silver than all the rest of the world.* We have 
no use for seven eighths of the gold which we 
roduce. If we could keep it all at home we 
should simply pile it up in vaults, as we have 
done with silver for fifteen years. But the 
owners of gold mines could always get more 
goods for their gold than we would give, and 
therefore they would send the gold abroad, no 
matter what tariff we had. Indeed, the higher 
the tariff the less does gold bring at home ; and, 
therefore, every advance in the tariff tends to 
increase the export of gold. ‘The official statis- 
tics show that such has been the result + More 
gold has been exported, on the average, annu- 
ally under high tariffs than under low tariffs. 
At all times we export all the gold which other 
countries are willing to pay for ; and if we in- 
creased our imports of merchandise to any con- 
ceivable amount, we should not increase our ex- 
ports of gold. We do not produce enough gold 
to pay for one twentieth of our present imports ; 
and, therefore, if we doubled our imports there 
could be no further ‘‘ drain of gold.”’ 

4. Displacement of American labor. No 
amount of foreign productions can displace 
American labor. Every ounce of foreign goods 
must be paid for in American 
goods, produced from American 
materials, on American soil, by 
American labor, For every dollar’s 
worth of imported goods a dollar’s 
worth of American-made goods must be export- 
ed. Therefore precisely as much employment 
is given to American labor by the purchase of 
imported goods as by the purchase of home- 
made goods. But, it is said, ‘‘the foreigner 
will demand payment in gold or silver.’’ Let 
him ‘‘ demand’’ what he pleases, he cannot get 
either to the value of more than one tenth of 
what he sends to us, for the conclusive reason 
that we produce no more, And to that extent 
gold and silver are our natural productions, 
which we are fully as anxious to sell as we are 
our surplus wheat or pork. Indeed, after abus- 
ing ‘‘the foreigner’’ for 50 years, because he 
would buy our siiver at higher prices than we 
were willing to give for it, we now abuse him 
because he will zof buy it fast enough ; and it 
is solemnly proposed in Massachusetts to cut off 
trade with Kngland unless she will agree to buy 
silver instead of wheat. 

5. Lhe pauper labor of Europe. If there is 
any such thing as the imported product of 
“pauper labor’ (which is a contradiction in 
terms, since paupers necessarily do not produce 
enough by their labor to support themselves, 
much less to send abroad), the only effect of its 
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* In 1890 the production of gold was: United States, 
$32,845,000; Australasia, $30,416,500 ; Russia, $21,161,700. 

t+ Average annual export of gold and silver, from 
1847 to 1861, under low tariffs, $25,986,002. Annual aver- 
age for next 30 years, under high tariffs, $29,853,698. 
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exclusion must be to put a premium upon the 
importation of the paupers themselves, bringing 
their labor into direct competition with Ameri- 
can labor and reducing American wages. For 
paupers are, as a matter of course, at the lowest 
point at which life can be sustained. If they 
are dependent for even this subsistence upon 
the American market for their productions, and 
they are shut out of that market by an increase 
of the tariff, they must and will carry their 
hands to that market. For many years it was 
the avowed purpose of protectionists to produce 
this result ; and Henry C. Carey pointed to the 
increase of immigration as a proof of the benefi- 
cent effects of protection ; while in 1864 a strong- 
ly protectionist Congress enacted a law giving 
to the importers of pauper laborers a lien upon 
their earnings and land, for the cost of such im- 
portation, and enforcing contracts for service 
made abroad at less than American prices. 
This law was not repealed until 1884, after im- 
mense numbers of laborers had been imported 
under such contracts. 

6. Dutzes to equalize wages. This is the 
most plausible protectionist argument. But in 
fact, nine tenths at least of American workmen 
receive /ess wages, 22 proportion to the value 
of their productzon, than do workmen in any 
other part of the world. They receive a larger 
sum fer day, but amuch smaller sum fer pzece. 
All over the world high wages mean, asa rule, 
cheap labor. American wages are the highest, 
and, therefore, American labor is the most pro- 
ductive and the cheapest. In a very few lines 
of production it may be true that American labor 
costs more per piece than does foreign labor. 
A ‘duty to equalize the difference in wages,” 
in such cases, means that the whole mass of 
American laborers are taxed to repay, to the 
employers of a very few, this difference in cost. 
The workmen thus employed are not benefited, 
because they could earn just as good wages at 
some different work ; and if the goods which 
they now make were imported, they would be 
employed in making some other article to be ex- 
ported in payment for those goods at the same 
or better wages. The whole benefit of sucha 
tax goes into the pockets of the protected em- 
ployers. Moreover, such“ compensating duties’’ 
are never confined to the limits of compensa- 
tion ; they are always made so high as to exceed 
the whole wages paid. Thus, the protective 
duties levied upon coal and iron ore have been 
for many years 75 cents per ton, while the whole 
amount of wages paid for the production of 
either has been always less than 50 cents, and 
often less than 25 cents per ton. The protec- 
tive duty on steel rails, down to 1894, was never 
less than $13.44 per ton, and was for many years 
$28 ; while the excess of labor cost in America 
over that of Europe has not, for many years, 
amounted to $3 per ton, and for the last five 
years has not exceeded 50cents, The labor cost 
in steel rails is now ¢Zess in America than in any 
partof Europe. Heavy duties are imposed upon 
cotton goods of all kinds, altho it has been con- 
clusively proved that the labor cost in most 
of such goods is much less in America than in 
any part of Europe, or, indeed, the world, and 
has been so for more than 15 years. A ‘‘pro- 
tective duty’? of 60 per cent. is maintained’ 
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‘solely to enable American employers to pay 
to their workmen”’ /ess wages than are paid in 
Europe for the same work.* 

ae peed Ying industries. Professor R. E. 
Thompson declares that the fundamental idea 


* The evidence of this in detail would occupy too 
much space. It is given, with regard to the cotton 
manufacture, in official reports of the State Depart- 
ment—one made by Secretary Evarts in 1879, and the 
other by Secretary Blaine in 1881. Both state explic- 
itly, asa result of all the investigations made by the 
United States consuls abroad, that the higher wages 
of American workmen are more than compensated 
for by the still greater excess in their production. 
The same fact was shown in a report made by Mr. 
_ James Thornly in 1879, in which he gave in detail the 
De pe cost of labor ina yard of cloth, in New Eng- 
and and in Lancashire, in various mills. In every in- 
stance the labor cost in New England was 20 or 30 per 
cent. less than in Old England. His tables are given 
in Mr. Blaine’s report of 1881. Thisresult is confirmed 
by the census of 1880, which showed that while each 
English cotton worker only used 2660 Ibs. of cotton, 
each American worker used 4290 ]bs., or 61 per cent. 
more. In weaving, the very same operators who in 
England attend to not more than three looms each 
attend in America to at least five and often more. So 
in other manufactures. In 1880, the average produc- 
tion of each metal-worker in the United States was 
valued by his employers at $1684, while that of each 
British metal-worker was valued at only $780. In 1886, 
the coal-mine owners of Maryland, etc., testified be- 
fore Congress that the wages paid for each ton of coal 
did not exceed 40 cents (Zestimony Ways and Means 
Committee, pp. 187, 191, 193); While in England 96 cents 
were paid, and in Scotland $1.00 (#ritish Statistical 
| Abstract). An American machine, widely used in 
shoemaking, which registers the amount of work done, 
shows that the production of each English shoemaker 
is upon the average only 474 per cent. of an Ameri- 
ean’s production; that is /ess than one half. But evi- 
dences need not be multiplied. The fact is fully 
admitted by the best protectionist authorities—e.¢., 
Professor Thompson (Polztical Economy, § 126), the Pro- 
tective Tariff League (7arif¥ Committee Report, 1882), 
and Robert P. Porter (New York Press, October 3 and 
14, 1888). 
te is the result of auniversal law. The United States 
census of 1880 showed that high wages everywhere re- 
sulted in such increased production as to make them 
more profitable to employers than low wages. Thus, 
to give only a few examples out of thousands, the ag- 
gregate average rate of wages and net production of 
each wage-earner were as follows: 
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| Wages. | Pypduc 
New York City........--.--+.--s000+ | $427 $811 
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RRUETIMLOE GS oetles «3 Saas, oo cic.eeiclataem esse 268 576 
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MCG? VOB s desc cams» sive ana svirnaecic 216 392 
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Massachusetts............. ee necatas $316 $737 
INE WW OFkis..c 08-5 seco Rott tharee wrens STeyere 289 507 
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of the protective system is to divert industry, 
by artificial means, into channels through which 
it would not otherwise flow. This is undoubt- 
edly a correct statement of the philosophy of 
protection, as held by all its intelligent and dis- 
interested advocates. It is usually expressed as 
the ‘‘ diversification of industries ;’’ and it is 
earnestly insisted that a multitude of different 
new industries are so necessary to the prosper- 
ity of hag nation that they must be forced into 
existence by taxing all the old in- 

dustries for their support. But di- 
versity of industries is neither a 
cause nor a condition of prosperity. 
The mass of the people in Califor- 
nia and Australia were never so 
prosperous as when they had practically only 
one industry—the digging of gold. ‘Their in- 
dustries diversified fast enough when no more 
gold could be scraped up by hand, because they 
no longer had the means of paying other people 
to supply them with other articles, Nothing 
ever induces men to diversify their industries 
except the pressure of comparative poverty, 
caused usually by the decreasing returns from 
those industries in which they were previously 
engaged. So far as a protective tariff really 
does diversify industries, it must do so by im- 
poverishing the people, because it can be done 
in no other way. This would be true even of 
a bounty paid to those entering upon a new in- 
dustry, because, while it might make them 
rich, it must be taken out of the pockets of the 
people at large, making them poorer by the 
amount of the bounty and the expense of its col- 
lection and distribution. A protective tariff 
does not have even the questionable merit of a 
direct bounty. It gives nothing, confers no 
benefits, creates no industry. All that it does 
or ever can do is to £z7/ some existing industry, 
to ruin some persons who are earning an honest 
living by providing useful things for their 
fellow-men—to destroy, never to build up. Its 
work is purely destructive. It develops noth- 
ing. After a new tariff tax has destroyed one 
or more domestic industries by preventing the 
importation of the materials which are essential 
to them, those who are thus deprived of their 
usual employment and income look round for 
some work which the tariff has ~o¢ destroyed ; 
and thus production in that particular line is in- 
creased. For example, before 1883 the duty 
upon both ruffings and the materials out of 
which they were made was 30 per cent. Some- 
body thought he could make the materials in 
America, altho they were then all imported, so 
he persuaded Congress to put a duty of about 
125 percent. on them, leaving the duty on the 
finished manufacture unchanged. ‘The result 
was that the manufacture of ruffling here was 
totally destroyed, and thousands of work-people 
discharged. They could not get employment in 
making the materials, for they did not know 
how to doit. Nobody in America succeeded in 
making them. So rufflings were imported in- 
stead of the materials for rufflings. In other 
cases Americans do succeed in making the ma- 
terials after being ‘‘ protected’’ out of the 
manufacture of the finished article ; and then it 
is proclaimed that the tariff has ‘‘ created a new 
industry,’ when all that it has done has been 
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tokillan old one. A new industry is not neces- 
sarily any addition to national wealth ; and cer- 
tainly a new industry ‘‘created’’ only by the 
destruction of an old one, which was more profit- 
able to the community (as must needs be the 
case where a heavy tax is required to induce 
men to abandon it tor the new), is a positive 
national loss. ; 

8. The‘ flood of foreign goods.’ On this 
point, two entirely contradictory arguments are 
used by protectionist authorities of equal stand- 
ing. The most common assertion is that if the 
protective barrier were removed, foreigners 
would ‘‘ flood our markets’’ with manufactures, 
if not with other things, so that our own manu- 
factures would be entirely destroyed ; all our 
wants in that line being supplied by foreign 
producers. But as statistics prove that if 
all European countries sent to America the 
whole of their surplus products they could not 
supply us with one tenth of the manufactures 
which we annually consume, it is manifest that 
there could be no such ‘‘flood.”’ No one has 
pointed this out more clearly than Alexander 
Hamilton did a century ago; and it is even 
more true now than it was then. Accordingly, 
Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania (in his book, 
which is one of the standard works circulated 
by the Tariff League), insists upon this fact, 
drawing from it the extraordinary inference 
that we could not manufacture anything our- 
selves, on account of the low prices of European 
goods, and yet that the supply of such goods 
would be so small that nine tenths of our peo- 
ple ‘‘ would have to go without”’ clothing, tools, 
inachinery, and all other manufactures. The 
gigantic absurdity of such an idea ought to be 
so plain as to need no argument. Obviously, 
before any such result could occur, the prices 
of European and American manufactures would 
be equalized ; and if Americans refused to pro- 
duce on those terms, European prices would 
advance, by reason of American demand, to a 
point which would induce American production 
upon as large ascale as ever. With cheaper 
prices American consumption would increase so 
enormously as to absorb all that Europe could 
possibly send, in addition to a larger American 
production than there is now. ‘The largest out- 
put of American manufactures has always oc- 
curred in the years of the largest importation of 
foreign manufactures ; and soit always will be. 
Senator Mills has demonstrated this to be the 
fact by official statistics. 

9. Lhe tariff not a tax. So many absurd 
and contradictory statements are made under 
this head, that it is almost impossible to hold a 
protectionist down to any of them, As soon as 
one of them is refuted he will say that he does 
not hold to that, but does hold something 


else. Not having an acre of space, we must 
. deal with only one of these asser- 

The tions, which Mr. McKinley delights 
Tariff 12. This is, that a revenue tariff is 

a Tax, 7% tax upon our own people, while a 


protective tariff is a tax upon for- 
_ eigners, Thus, the duty upon raw 
sugar, being a revenue duty, is declared by 
Messrs. McKinley, Aldrich, and Reed to have 
been a tax on Americans of $70,000,000 a year. 
But the duty of half a cent a pound upon re- 
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fined sugar, under which the Sugar Refining 
Company has secured a profit of over $15,000,- | 
ooo a year, is purely protective, and_therefore 
must be paid by foreigners. How did they pay 
jt? Not asmuchas $10,000 is paid by anybody, 
foreigners or Americans, as duty upon refined 
sugar in any year. American sugar eaters paid 
the $15,000,000 we know, for over $10,000,000 
were paid out in dividends, and the company 
avowedly retained $5,000,000 more on hand. 
Did foreigners kindly remit this vast sum in 
order to fulfil Mr. McKinley’s doctrine? If so, 
who got the money? Did the sugar refiners or 
the sugar eaters ? ‘ 

It must be quite clear that foreigners do not 
pay the tariff tax when no taxiscollected. But 
the case of Sumatra tobacco has been mentioned, 
even by some free traders, as one in which the 
foreigner paid at least part of the tax. Yet 
there is no case in which the facts more clearly 
demonstrate the contrary. The duty on this 
tobacco was suddenly raised in 1890 from 75 
cents a pound to $2, an increase of $1.25. Mill- 
ions of pounds were imported under the new 
duty. The foreign price, in 1889, under the old 
duty, was 84 cents. How could the foreigner 
pay the increased duty of $1.25 out of 84 cents ? 
Nor was the foreign price reduced. It ad- 
vanced to 95 cents in 1893 and 1894, in spite of 
the new tariff. Every cent of this tariff tax 
was paid by American consumers. 

Tin plates are often cited on this point. 
Quotations are given, showing that the price in 
Wales was reduced, after the increase of the 
tariff, by about the amount of such increase- 
The fact is, that nine months’ notice of the ad- 
vance having been given, the American demand 
was so intense that the Welsh mills were kept 
at work during that period night and day, and 
of course Welsh prices were advanced. After 
the new tariff took effect (July 1, 1891) the 
American demand fell off at once, having been 
supplied for a long time in advance. Welsh 
prices then fell back to their original point- 
Importations being eventually resumed in 1892, 
Americans paid the old and regular prices, with 
the duty added. Foreigners did not pay the 
tax at all. 

The whole foundation for the pretence that 
foreigners ever pay any part of our tariff taxes 
rests upon the undoubted fact that by preventing 
ourselves from buying the things which we want 
we can inflict some injury upon those who would 
be glad to sell them to us. We can do precisely 
the same thing by all getting drunk three times 
a week, or by setting fire to our houses once a 
year. Any injury which we inflict upon our- 
selves produces some loss to our neighbors by 
preventing us from doing the good to them 
which we should otherwise do. All civilized 
people are compelled, by the fundamental con- 
ditions of civilization, to divide their profits with 
each other; and therefore they divide their 
losses with each other also. A protective tariff 
inflicts vast loss upon the people who adopt it ; 
and they have, therefore, just so much less to 
share with the rest of the world. To that ex- 
tent ‘alone they can injure other people by it. 
It is the same inits effects as a hundred great 
city fires, a partial failure of crops ora general 
pestilence. Any country enjoying these bless- 
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ings can safely assure itself that their effects are 
deeply felt in other lands. 


IV. Reat Cause or THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
Prorecrionisr pea. 


: The arguments for protection are so incon- 
sistent, so mutually destructive, and so utterly 
without real foundation that no one who under- 
takes to defend it ever conducts discussion to a 
logical conclusion, and every argument on that 
side speedily lands in a mass of absurdities. 
Accordingly, the advocates of protection almost 
invariabl concede, when they enter into discus- 
sion at all, that free trade is correct in theory, 
but will not work in practice. They insist that 
experience proves that protection is productive 
of the best results in fact, altho they admit that 
logic and abstract reason are opposed to it. Of 
course, nothing can really be sound in theory 
which will not work in practice. But the mass 
of men are unable to justify any large part of 
their practice by theories; and therefore the 
faith of protectionists is not shaken by their in- 

-ability to find reasons for it. Yet the wide- 
spread popularity of the protective idea indi- 
cates that there are motives lying behind the 
common arguments which are stronger than 
any of the arguments put forward ; and it is 
necessary to search below all the pretended rea- 
sons assigned to find the real foundations of pro- 
tectionism. 

As the motives which give force to the protec- 
tive idea are conflicting, it is expedient to con- 
sider them with reference to the several classes 
which have different interests, but which agree 
in supporting a policy of obstruction and exclu- 
sion. These classes are, substantially, the land- 
owners, the employers of productive labor, and 
their employees. Each of these classes has an 
interest distinct from and in some respects hos- 
tile to the others ; yet in the Northern States 
of the American Union a majority of each have 
generally favored restrictions upon the influx of 
wealth from abroad. 

1. Landowners as a class are not predisposed 
to a protective policy in any country which has 
nothing to expect in the way of foreign compe- 
tition with agricultural products, because a large 
majority of them are always owners of agricul- 
tural lands. Accordingly, Adam Smith noticed, 
in 1775, that English landlords were compara- 
tively liberal in their views ; and altho they had 
entire control of the British Parliament, which 
maintained a most stringent prohibitory system, 
this was entirely due to the clamorous demands 
of merchants and manufacturers. At that time 
England exported grain almost as often as she 
imported it. But within 4o years afterward the 
food supply of Great Britain fell permanently 
below the needs of its population ; and from 
that moment British landlords in general be- 
came the most fanatical of protectionists, while, 
as British manufactures extended so rapidly 
that the foreign market became indispensable 
to them, manufacturers gradually became free 
traders. So in the Southern States of our 
Union, after cotton became their staple product 
the landowners had nothing to gain by exclud- 
ing foreign goods ; and so they became gener- 
ally free traders. A majority of the owners of 
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farms all over the United States, outside of a 
few special districts, were anti-protectionists be- 
fore the Civil War, and so continued until a 
very recent period. But owners of mines, quar- 
ries, and similar lands are naturally inclined to 
exclude not only similar foreign products, but 
also all articles manufactured from those prod- 
ucts ; their instinct telling them that the rent of 
their mines will be reduced as much by the ad- 
mission of the finished products as by the ad- 
mission of the raw materials. And when any 
country begins to import food upon a large 
scale, the same instinct tells landowners gener- 
ally, outside of cities, that their rents are brought 
into competition with rents elsewhere, and they 
speedily become protectionists. In the long 
run, landlords are the only class which profits 
by protection. Such profits as tenant-farmers 
make out of it are almost instantly swallowed 
up by inereased rents; while the profits of 
manufacturers are, considered as an entire class, 
gradually absorbed by rents and royalties, which 
are the same thing. 

2. Employers of labor in lines of production 
which are open to foreign competition have a 
direct interest in the exclusion of such competi- 
tion, which naturally makes them the earliest 
and most ardent protectionists. The whole 
profit of the system accrues to them, in the first 
instance ; they know that they do not share it 
with their employees ; and they do not readily 
see how much of it is extracted from them by 
landlords. Indeed, the first profits which ac- 
crue by a sudden increase of protective duties 
do remain entirely with employers ; since their 
rents and royalties are usually fixed for a term 
of years, and their workmen are content with 
the old rate of wages, because so many are 
thrown out of work by the change in the tariff 
that the others are thankful to continue as they 
are. ‘This accounts, in part, for the endless de- 
mands of American manufacturers for higher 
and still higher duties. No matter what bonus 
may be given tothem in the form of taxes upon 
their competitors, the landowner takes it from 
them in the course of three or four years, either 
by a direct increase of rent or by a higher price 
of raw materials. Meanwhile, foreign rents are 
depressed, foreign ingenuity is stimulated by 
necessity, competition creeps in in some new 
form, profits fall to the average standard, and 
new clamors arise for further protection. 

3. There remains that vast majority in every 
country who are employed by others, and who 
depend for their living upon ‘‘ obtaining work.”’ 
These are possessed of neither land nor capital 
sufficient to produce a living therefrom by their 
own labor. Itiscorrectly pointed out by Henry 
George that such men naturally come to look 
upon work itself as a blessing, and upon the 
man who “‘ gives employment” of any kind as 
a benefactor. And as a protective tariff un- 
doubtedly increases the amount of work to be 
done, by diverting industry from channels in 
which large results are obtained by small effort 
into those in which small results are obtained 
by great effort, the mass of mankind overlook 
the fact that wealth is diminished because they 
see that labor has been increased. It is in vain 
that a protective tariff is proved to produce the 
same effects as a Chicago fire oracivil war. So 
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long as their own houses are not burned down 
nor their own families destroyed by war, the 
mass of men instinctively think of fire and war 
as new openings for employment and conse- 
quent wages. This habit of thought extends 
through all classes, in sympathy with the major- 
ity. The late Mr. Blaine constantly referred to 
the Mexican War of 1846, the European civil 
wars of 1848, and the Crimean War of 1854 as 
direct and potent causes of American prosper- 
ity, under and in spite of the low tariff of 1846 ; 
and his sentiments were unanimously echoed 
by all protectionists in perfect sincerity. ‘The 
belief that the great Civil War of 1861-65 was 
the cause of great prosperity to the Northern 
States is very general, both at the North and at 
the South.* Men of the highest intelligence 
and business capacity in Europe are to-day ter- 
tified by the fear of low wages and calamity to 
the laboring classes as the result of any general 
disarmament. For, as one of the ablest of 
them said to the writer, ‘‘ when 3,000,000 men 
are suddenly disbanded, to compete for employ- 
ment with the millions already struggling fora 
bare living, God alone knows what will become 
of them all!’ Itnever occurs to such reasoners 
that the 3,000,000 idle soldiers are now support- 
ed out of the earnings of the other millions. 
All which they can see, and all which the labor- 
ers themselves are apt to see, is that there are 
now 3,000,000 fewer ‘‘ competitors for employ- 
ment’’ than there would be if the soldiers began 
to earn their own living. Thus the great evil 
of land monopoly adds to all its other baneful 
influences the training of the masses into false 


* All these ideas are mere delusions. War may, in- 
deed, be necessary for the purpose of avoiding greater 
evils, but it never of itself brings any benefit either tothe 
nations engaged init orto neutral nations. The only 
apparent exception to this rule is when war takes place 
between two countries, one or both of which has re- 
fused to trade freely with other nations, and the war 
drives large numbers of the most ingenious and indus- 
trious people out of one of these countries into some 
neutral country, to which they transplant their wealth 
and industry. But the whole of that benefit would 
have been obtained through peace and free trade, 
while the Poop s thus driven out are much poorer than 
they would have been had they remained at home, 
and are therefore less able to confer benefits upon the 
country of their adoption. In every other case, war, 
no matter how much it may increase the trade of neu- 
tral countries in particular lines, always reduces their 
trade and profits, considered as an entirety. Thus the 
Crimean War of 1854 and 1858, while it increased the 
European demand for American grain and provisions, 
reduced the demand for American cotton to at least as 
great an extent and injured American trade in many 
other ways, Accordingly, it is an indisputable fact, 
proven by all the statistics and by the testimony of 

rotectionists themselves, that the two years of the 

rimean War, from March, 1854, to March, 1856, were 
years of comparatively hard times in America, and 
certainly the worst years known under the tariff of 
1846. 

The European insurrections of 1848 and 1849 also 
marked a period of depression in American trade and 
manufactures, These are not mere coincidences; for- 
eign wars always have produced and always will pro- 
duce depression in this as well as every other civil- 
ized country. 

As to the supposed prosperity derived from the Civil 
War of 1861, it is well known by every one who was in 
business during that period that the first two years of 
that war were years of hard times, low wages, and 
forced economy in business generally ; while the ap- 
panent prosperity of the last two years was nothing 

ut the intoxication arising out of a forced expansion 
of the currency, which drove everybody into specula- 
tion, the reaction from which soon brought about the 
hard times of 1867 and the following year. 
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views of their own situation, and 
them to seek for relief in methods which enor- 
mously aggravate the evils under which they 
suffer. 

4. We have already begun to tread upon 
ground which is common to all classes, but 
much remains to be said. As already indicat- 
ed, the exclusion of foreign goods secures, for 
at least a short time, large profits toa small class 
of employers who are necessarily capitalists or 
close associates of capitalists from the first, who 
easily combine and who exercise almost irre- 
sistible control over the organs of public opinion 
andover legislation. They own newspapers, con- 
gressmen, political parties, and even churches. 
The benefits conferred upon this small class are 
obvious to everybody; the increase in their 
wealth appears to be an increase in the wealth 
of the nation anda proof of general prosperity ; 
while the injuries caused by the system are 
widely diffused and are felt mainly by those who 
are not able to make themselves heard. The 
susperstitious reverence for money, as by far 
the most important form of wealth, has a tre- 
mendous hold upon all classes, and makes them 
fearful that their country will be ruined by the 
outflow of goll in exchange for goods. The 
old idea, that whatever one man gains some 
other man must lose, has also still a strong hold 
upon the popular mind. But, more than all be- 
sides, except, perhaps, the idea about ** giving 
work,’’ already mentioned, the protective sys- 
tem derives its vitality from that instinctive 
hatred of strangers which, inherited from pre- 
historic times, still maintains its hold upon hu- 
man nature, notwithstanding all the veneer of 
religion and civilization. The ancients used 
only one word to express the ideas of both ‘‘ for- 
eigner’’ and ‘‘enemy.’’ Altho we use separate 
words, we have only partially separated the 
ideas. International enmities are never quite 
extinct, and they are easily kindled into a flame. 
The desire to injure those whom we intensely 
hate is far stronger among us all than any de- 
sire of profitfor ourselves. Hatred of the Dutch 
was the supreme motive of the original English 
navigation laws. Hatred of the French was the 
sole motive of the enormous differential duties 
laid upon French products by England down to 
the time of Adam Smith, and of much subse- 
quent British tariff legislation. Hatred of Eng- 
land was the sole motive of Napoleon’s prohib- 
itory system, Hatred of England inspires and 
accounts for two thirds of American tariff legis- 
lation. And hatred of Canada, aroused by the 
malignant feelings against us showed by 
Canadians during our Civil War, especially at 
the time of the raid on St. Alban’s, was practi- 
cally the only cause of our abrogation of the 
reciprocity treaty in 1866. 


V. PracricaL Resutts oF FREE TRADE IN 
AMERICA. 


Protectionists often concede that free trade is 
correct in theory, while insisting that ‘it will 
not work in practice.’’ They “ take their stand 
upon the facts,’’ which, they honestly believe, 
contradict the theory. Of course, it is absurd 
to say that any theory can be correct which 
does not fit the facts ; but no matter, The truth 
is that the facts all confirm the theory. Free 
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trade means cle pe the removal of obstacles to 
trade ; and freedom of tradesis increased when- 
ever more obstacles are removed than are raised 
up. Now, while it is true that, since 1861, ob- 


- *stacles to trade in the form of tariffs have been 


increased in the United States, and true, also, 
that such obstacles have been increased all over 
Europe (except in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Belgium and Holland), since 1879, it is not at 
all true that there are, upon the whole, more 
obstacles of all kinds or more in 
aggregate effect in either America 
or Europe. It cannot be denied 
that the vastly larger share of the 
increased prosperity which hascome 
to the United States in the increase 
of population, of manufactures and of generally 
diffused wealth (leaving out of consideration the 
enormous wealth of multi-millionaires) has gone 
to the section west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
‘That section has almost monopolized the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, as well as of most 
heavy and cumbrous goods. In 1860 more than 
three fourths of all these things were produced 
east of the Alleghanies. In 1894 more than 
three fourths of the same goods are produced 
west of the Alleghanies. Evenas early as 1880 
two thirds of the iron and steel were produced 
there. It is probable that seven eighths are 
produced there now. The production of iron 
and steel in New England has been killed ; in 
New York it has been stunted ; in New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania it has been almost 
paralyzed. Why is it that the West has thus 
outstripped the East in the manufacture of arti- 
cles in which the East had, prior to 1860, such 
great superiority? Itisnot due to lower wages, 
for wages were very much higher in the West. 
It is not due to cheap capital, for rates of inter- 
est were much higher in the West. It is not 
due to superior experience, for the East had the 
experience and the West had not. Finally, it 
is not due to “‘ protection,’’ for the West was 
utterly unprotected against the competition of 
the experience, the cheaper capital, and the 
cheaper labor of the East ; and the reduction in 
railway freight charges has been so immense as 
to much more than nullify all the ‘‘ protection’’ 
against Europe granted by thenew tariffs. For 
example, the increased protection on pig iron 
has been little, if any, more than $4 per ton ; 
while the reduction in freight rates between 
Liverpool and Chicago has been fully $12 per 
ton. For the last 20 years the actual obstacles 
to the importation of foreign pig iron into all 
the region west of the Alleghanies have been 
less, not more, than they were under “‘ the free 
trade tariff of 1857 ;’ and just as fast as these 
obstacles were removed, so fast did the produc- 
tion of pig iron in thatregionincrease. On the 
other hand, the obstacles to the admission of 
foreign iron into New England and New York 
have been increased, the decline in ocean 
freights not materially counteracting the in- 
crease in the tariff ; and the iron manufacture 
in those States is practically dead. This isa 
conclusive demonstration, from actual experi- 
ence, that increased freedom of trade promotes 
manufactures in new countries, and that those 
countries in which wages are highest and money 
dearest can compete successfully with older 
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countries in which wages are low and money 
cheap. Indeed, the entire history of the United 
States is one continuous illustration of the im- 
mense benefits of free trade. Our country is 
larger than the whole of Europe—Russia, per- 
haps, excepted ; it is as varied in the character of 
its population and more varied in its climate and 
soil ; in short, there are no reasons for protec- 
tive tariffs between the nations of Europe which 
do not apply with even greater force to the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States, except that 
the United States are confederated and the 
European States are not ; which is really no rea- 
son at all. The absolute freedom of trade which 
exists throughout our own country is the prin- 
cipal cause (so far as any governmental influ- 
ences are concerned) of our wonderful national 
prosperity. Its beneficial effects have been so 
great as to more than counterbalance the inju- 
ries inflicted upon us by stupid legislation and 
by the prejudices, follies, and extravagance of 
our people. It was the instinctive sense of this 
fact which aroused the tremendous energy and 
determination of the Northwestern States dur- 
ing our Civil War. Their great object was, 
avowedly, to maintain the freedom of the Mis- 
sissippi ; which was, obviously, only another 
form of expressing the absolute freedom of trade 
between all sections of the Union, 


VI. PracticAL RESULTS OF FREE TRADE IN 
EvuRopPE. 


It is continually assumed by American pro- 
tectionists, in discussing the question of relative 
wages, that the low wages of Europe are due to 
free trade. Yet, when they discuss any other 
branch of the subject, they eagerly assert that 
Great Britain is the only country in the world 
in which free trade exists. The fact is, that 
nearly every nation on the continent of Europe 
maintains a tariff for protection as well as for 
revenue. As nearly asit is practicable to classi- 
fy them, their tariffs stand in the following or- 
der of stringent protectiveness: Russia, Spain 
and Portugal, Italy, France, Austria, Germany, 
with the smaller countries following under lower 
tariffs, with little intentional protection, but a 
good deal incidentally, except in Holland and 
Belgium, where incidental protection is very 
slight. Wagesare at the lowest point in Rus- 
sia, a little higher in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
considerably higher in France, Austria, and 
Germany, and far higher in Great Britain. It 
is clear that protection does not help wages any- 
where in Europe. Still, much as the wages of 
France and Germany are below those of free 
trade England, it iscertain that they are higher 
than they were 4o years ago. The manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce of all Central Eu- 
rope are much greater than they were at that 
time. ‘The wealth of all Central Europe has 
greatly increased and is constantly increasing. 
Have these results come from increased restric- 
tions on trade or from the removal of such re- 
strictions ? American protectionists 
point to the existing tariffs of Eu- 
rope as an evidence that European 
prosperity is at least not hindered 
by protection, if not caused by it. 
Now, it is not disputed that substantially all of 
the improvement in the condition of the people 
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of Europe, such as it is, has come about within 
the last 40 years, and most of it since 1860. 
But highly restrictive as most European tariffs 
undoubtedly are to-day, not one of them (Rus- 
sia, perhaps, excepted) is as restrictive as it was 
4o years ago. Between 1850and 1860 there was 
a general reduction of tariffs. Germany, in par- 
ticular, repealed most merely protective duties 
in 1867. France had comparatively moderate 
duties, under the Cobden treaty, from 1860-77. 


“The advance of both Germany and France under 


this régzme of greatly reduced protection was 
vastly more rapid than it had ever been before. 
Other European countries also prospered more 
than.ever where they reduced or abandoned the 
protective policy. Never, in all their history, 
had there been any such advance in wages or 
in general wealth ; and this, too, in spite of the 
enormous losses caused by the terrific wars of 
1866 and 1870. But when the world-wide de- 
pression of 1875 set in, many of the people, for- 
getting all that they had suffered under the high 
protective régzme, imputed their new troubles 
to the abandonment of that policy ; and their 
rulers, eagerly desirous of more revenue, easily 
persuaded them to consent to higher duties. 
‘The improvement—also world-wide—of 1879-81 
confirmed the popular impression that protec- 
tion was a benefit ; and all Central Europe en- 
tered into a war of tariffs and of trade obstruc- 
tion. The results have been disastrous to all 
parties. Italy has been ruined; France has 
been stunted ; and in Germany, the growth of 
discontent, turning to revolutionary socialism 
for relief, has been most portentous. Nearly 
all the improvement in wages and in general 
prosperity which had been gained since 1865 
has been lost.* But no country has gone back 
to the old régzme of prohibitions and obstruc- 
tions which existed 50 years ago. . Belgium, 
which is a very small country, dependent upon 
trade with its neighbors for almost everything, 
has afforded a marvelous example of the advan- 
tages of a liberal system. Until 1855 it main- 
tained a protective tariff, under which its prog- 
ress was extremely slow. ‘Throwing off protec- 
tive duties in 1855, it entered upon a career of 
wonderful prosperity ; its manufactures and 
commerce increased at a rate unparalleled ; and 
its career has been so remarkable that Ameri- 
can protectionists have coolly referred to it as 
an example of the benefits’of protection 30 years 
after protection had been abolished! Thus the 
fact is that the prosperity of Europe, such as it 
is, has come under a relaxation of commercial 
restrictions ; and the cloud which has come over 
it has come under a partial renewal of those re- 
strictions. There is another important factor, 
which shall be considered in connection with 
the progress of Great Britain as well as of Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

While, as already stated, Great Britain has 
never had the courage to adopt full freedom of 
trade, she has still come nearer to it than has any 
other nation. Down to 1825 she maintained a 
more rigid system of ‘‘ protection” than the 


* Undoubtedly a large part of this depression has 
been caused by the increase of standing armies. But 
these armies were very large, and were greatly in- 


creased during the period of lower tariffs and rising 
prosperity, 
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United States ever knew, and much more rigid 
than any nation in Europe (except, perhaps, Rus- 
sia) maintains to-day. Not mere- 

ly were enormous duties levied upon 

all articles which were supposed Great. 

to compete with British pro- Britain. 
ducers, but many such articles 

were absolutely prohibited. In ’ 
1825, under the leadership of Huskisson, consid- 
erable reductions were made in tariff taxes, 
and most prohibitions were repealed. But 
the rate of protective duties was still left 
very high, ranging from 25 to 75 per cent. 
No reduction was made in the taxes on 
foreign grain; and many articles of food 
were practically and some literally prohibited. 
This slight measure of relief to commerce was 
followed by a slight improvement. Whereas, 
in the preceding 20 —— the value of British 
exports had increased only from $184,000,000 to 
$188,000,000, or at the rate of $200,000 per an- 
num, they increased, during the next 12 years, 
to $230,000,000, or at the rate of $3,500,000 per 
annum. Here, however, progress stopped. From 
1837-42 there was no increase whatever in the 
value of British exports. The Whig Govern- 
ment, altho favorable to greater freedom of 
trade, had not the courage or the power to relax 
commercial restrictions, and even deemed itself 
forced, by the necessities of revenue, to increase 
duties—a measure which failed to bring reve- 
nue, because the duties were too high already, 
but which did injure commerce and manufac- 
tures seriously. In 1841 the Whigs were turned 
out of office by Sir Robert Peel, who, altho a 
Tory, had the courage to reduce duties and to 
impose an income tax—measures which he could 
compel his party to accept and the House of 
Lords to pass, but which the Whigs could not 
possibly have carried. These measures gave 
some immediate relief, altho he left foreign food 
substantially prohibited except in times of fam- 
ine. In the next four years, from 1842-46, Brit- 
ish exports increased from $230,000,000 to $280,- 
000,000, or at the rate of $12,500,000 per annum. 
This progress was ten times as rapid as that 
which had taken place, upon the average, dur- 
ing the preceding 37 years of stringent protec- 
tion. This practical test, combined with the 
unanswerable logic of Richard Cobden, entire- 
ly converted Sir Robert Peel. In 1846 he de- 
clared himself in favor of entire free trade, re- 
pealed the very corn laws which he had come 
into power for the purpose of sustaining, and 
reduced all protective duties to very low rates. 
His work was carried on after his death, in 1850, 
by his disciple, William E, Gladstone, who, in 
1853, abolished most of the protective duties re- 
maining, and in 1860 abolished all the rest, In 
1849 one half of the navigation laws were re- 
pealed by the Whigs, with the help of Peel; 
and all the rest were repealed by the ministry 
of which Gladstone formed a part in 1854. Un- 
der this policy, British exports increased at a 
rate never dreamed of before. Whereas, under 
the fully protective and semi-protective systems, 
they had increased less than $100,000,000: in 40 
years, they increased over $640,000,000 in the 
next 20 years—that is, from $280,000,000 in 1846 
to $920,000,000 in 1866. In order to appreciate 
the value of these figures, it must be remem- 
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bered that the greater part of British manufac- 
tures are and long have been exported ; so that 
the export figures have for very many years 
afforded the best attainable statistics of the 
progress of production and wealth. 

The same results followed the adoption of free 
trade in navigation. The navigation laws, 
originally enacted by Cromwell, out of hatred 
toward the Dutch, were the pattern of those 
maintained in America to-day. They rigidly 
forbade the purchase of foreign ships, the man- 
ning of British ships by foreigners, the impor- 
tation of goods in foreign ships from any ports 
except those of the country in which such goods 
were produced, and soon. Even Adam Smith, 
while clear-headed enough to see that such laws 
made commerce expensive, was deluded into 
the belief that they really promoted the growth 
of British shipping, and were, therefore, justi- 
fied as a measure of national defense. But his 
error in this respect was demonstrated by the 
immediate effects of the repeal of these laws, 
which was begun in 1849 and completed in 
1854. The increase in British shipping was 
slower, under those laws. than it had been be- 

fore. This was soon pointed out by one or two 
exceptionally intelligent writers ; but their crit- 
icisms were unheeded. But by 1840 the failure 
of the restrictive system had become so marked 
that it attracted general attention. During the 
24 years preceding British shipping had in- 
creased by only 80,000 tons. In 1849 all restric- 
tions upon foreign ships in foreign trade were 
abolished. -The increase in British shipping 
then became much greater in every year than 
it had been in the whole 24 years from 1816-40. 
In 1854 the coasting trade was thrown open to 
all ships, and the last vestige of ‘‘ protection to 
British shipping’’ was done away with. The 
result was an enormous and utterly unprece- 
dented increase in British ships and commerce. 
Whereas in 1849 British registered shipping 
amounted to only 3,486,000 tons, in 1859 it 
amounted to 4,663,000 tons ; in 1879 to 6,580,000 
tons, and in 1892 to 8,645,000 tons, 


All these measures of reform were opposed by pre- 
cisely the same arguments and in almost precisely 
the words which are in daily use in America now. 
The protected interests declared that not only they, 
put also the whole country, would be ruined by free 
trade. They were so clamorous and so sincere that 
they carried with them vast numbers of men whose 
own personal interests were on the side of free trade ; 
and thus the reign of protection was prolonged for 70 
rears after Adam Smith had so clearly proved its 
olly as to convert to his views the great William Pitt 
and all the real statesmen of his time, When the re- 
eal of the navigation laws was seriously proposed 
immense processions of sailors were organized by the 
ship-owners to remonstrate against a scheme which, 
it was asserted, would destroy their means of living. 
Solong as the manufacturers generally continued to 
believe in protection, it was a common expedient with 
them to secretly organize mobs to overawe Parlia- 
ment, and to assail with actual violence statesmen 
who dared to resist their extortionate demands, It 
was shortly after a distinguished friend of his had 
been thus attacked that Adam Smith wrote that fa- 
mous passage in which he says: ‘‘The member of 
Parliament who supports every proposal for strength- 
ening monopoly is sure to acquire not only the reputa- 
tion of understanding trade, but great popularity and 
influence with an order of men whose numbers and 
wealth render them of great importance. If he op- 
poses them, and, still more, if he have authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the most 
acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services can protect him from the 
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most infamous abuse and detraction, from personal 
insults, nor sometimes from real danger, arising 
from the insolent outrage of furious and 
disappointed monopolists.”’ No one who 
knows anything of the history of the 
free trade agitation in America can 
fail to recognize the correctness of this 
description as being quite as applicable here as in 
England. This was precisely the experience of Albert 
Gallatin, who, after rendering to his country the 
greatest services at home and abroad, was made the 
subject of the grossest insults by Henry Clay and 
by the whole manufacturers’ party, simply because 
in his later years he took a leading part in over- 
throwing the oppressive tariff of 1828. In our own 
time it has been the experience of many advocates 
of freedom of trade, but especially of David A. 
Wells, who after reducing to an intelligible system 
the monstrous and ruinous methods of internal taxa- 
tion, fastened upon the country by the ignorant and 
utterly incompetent Ways and Means Committee 
of 1864, and thus rescuing the manufacturers of the 
United States from an amount of oppression for 
which no tariff could compensate, was made the sub- 
ject of the coarsest attacks by Henry C. Carey, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and William D. Kelley the moment he 
dared to expose the failure of protection to protect. 
And altho James A. Garfield came gallantly to his de- 
fence, and declared, with perfect truth, that no other 
man had rendered equal service to the nation since 
the close of the war, and especially to the manufac- 
turers, the same falsehoods and the same abuse have 
followed Mr. Wells from the hired scribes of ‘infuri- 
ated monopolists” down to this day. 

The triumph of Adam Smith’s ideas in his own coun- 
try has been complete, altho he thought it impossible. 
And every word of his predictions as to the results 
which would follow the adoption of free trade has 
been fulfilled. So far from being ruined, or even in- 
jured, the prosperity and wealth of Great Britain 
have increased at a rate previously inconceivable. 
This prosperity has been shared by the great mass of 
the community, altho not as equally as should have 
been the case, for the simple reason that full free 
trade has not been adopted; indirect 
taxation continues to be the chief 
source of revenue, and the poor there- 
fore still bear the double burdens of 
rent and taxation. Wages have ad- 
vanced largely; the masses have, man 
for man, at least twice as much food, 
three times as neuch meat and sugar, twice as good 
clothing, and three or four times as much of the other 
comforts of life as they had under the protective sys- 
tem, and it is a very modest estimate to say that the 
poorest mechanics and artisans in England are 100 per 
cent. better off under partial free trade than they 
ever were before. But the improvement among the 
great middle class is far greater, and cannot be reck- 
oned at less than 200 per cent. Unequal as is the dis- 
tribution of wealth in Great Britain, it has become 
much less unequal than it was under protection, and 
there is a slow tendency toward greater equality, 
while in America there is a rapid tendency toward 
greater concentration of wealth. 

The success of free trade in England is not seriously 
disputed by any honest and intelligent students of her 
history. But protectionists meet this argument in 
several ways. ‘They assert that free trade is only suc- 
cessful because England is such a small country, that 
the increase of English trade has been paralleled by 

rotective countries, and, above all, that ‘‘England 
fiesiit up her industries by protection until they were 
strong enough to compete under free trade.” We 
will consider these arguments briefly. The first needs 
little comment. ‘The idea that free trade is more en- 
durable in a small country than ina large one is sim- 
ply a perversion of the truth that a large country is 
generally better able to endure the burdens of so- 
called protection than a small one. It usually has 
more wealth, and therefore it can lose more without 
being ruined than a poorercountry can. The fact that 
other countries have shared in the prosperity of Great 
Britain, altho adhering to protection, is easily ex- 

lained. It is impossible for any country to increase 
its exports without also increasing its imports; indeed, 
it was the intention in adopting free trade to increase 
imports. It wasimpossible to increase British imports 
without increasing to precisely the same extent the 
collective exports of other countries, or to increase 
British exports without increasing to the same extent 
imports of other countries. That is self-evident, Ac- 
cordingly, even if other countries had no other source 
of increased prosperity, a certain amount would be 
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upon them by British trade. And it will be 
pty Been upon cpamuneon of the trade returns of 
European countries adhering to the protective sys- 
tem, that they have simply followed in the wake of 
Great Britain, and that such prosperity as they have 
is fully accounted for by the degree to which free 
trade has been forced upon them, in spite of their tar- 
iffs, partly by the open ports of England and partly 
by their own railways, constructed under the influ- 
ence of English example. It is, indeed, one of the 
chief glories of free trade that it necessarily distrib- 
utes its blessings over all the world, and that while 
conferring much the greater part of its benefits upon 
the nation which has the good sense to adopt it, it has 
still a vast amount left for less enlightened countries. 
There remains the assertion that England built up 
her industries by protection and that it was by cen- 
turies of protection that she prepared herself for free 
trade. The facts which could be adduced in refuta- 
tion of this statement are so innumer- 

able that no phe ee ae be a here 

i .to mention more than afew. It is quite 
Sopesmng Ar true that England maintained the policy 
guments. 4 commercial restriction for centuries. 
It is also true that during all those cen- 
turies, except the last, England had no 
decent roads, no canals, and none of the modern facili- 
ties for internal communication. Nevertheless, she 
prospered, after a fashion. There is quite as much 
treason for attributing her prosperity to these defects 
or to the universal lack of education among her peo- 
ple, to their coarseness, ignorance, and brutality, to 
the savage criminal laws, to the cruel laws which tied 
laborers to their birthplace, or to any of the other 
barbarisms of merry old England, as to the protective 
statutes which formed part of a consistent system, 
by which the landowners deliberately sought to keep 
the masses in abject ignorance and slavish depen- 
dence, All these laws and customs obviously hin- 
dered the growth of English industries, and that the 
laws restricting foreign commerce were the greatest 
hindrance of all was proved by the fact that after almost 
all other wicked statutes were repealed, after the man- 
ners of the people had been greatly improved and 
their morals elevated, and after England had been 
provided with the best roads and canals of any coun- 
try in the world, its progress continued to be very 
slow. Such progress as was made in manufactures 
and commerce was made in spite of the pretended 
“protection” of ignorant legislators. Manufactures 
obstinately refused to develop on the lines prescribed 
for them by British Solons. So anxious were they to 
promote the manufacture of wool that they at first ab- 
solutely prohibited the sale of cotton goods, and when 
forced to allow the manufacture of cotton, they imposed 
a heavy internal tax upon it, in order to make it cost 
nearly as much as woolens. So stupid, too, were most 
of the cotton manufacturers, that having grown up 
under this tax, they opposed its repeal, which was se- 
cured, in spite of them, by the single-handed energy 
of Arkwright. Yet its repeal, of course, led to an im- 
mediate and enormous development of the manufac- 
ture, which, as everybody knows, soon far outstripped 
the woolen manufacture and became the most im- 
portant industry of England. When it had thus be- 
come firmly established, the cotton manufacture, like 
all other big infant industries, demanded and received 
“‘the fostering hand of protection,” in the form of pro- 
hibitory taxes upon foreign competitors, who were 
then practically non-existent. This isthe most prom- 
inent example of an endless series of blunders, by 
which the legislation demanded by selfish manufac- 
turers really *‘ protected” English manufactures from 
attaining their natural growth. By 1840 nearly all 
the paternal legislation of England, with 

regard to domestic industry, had been 


Blunders, repealed, with the exception of protec- 
tion against foreign competition. Great 
Tesults were expected, but they did not 

come. 


The masses of the people were not half fed ora 
quarter clothed compared with what they needed to 
make life endurable, Their desperate poverty re- 
acted upon the whole producing class, which could not 
find customers either at home or abroad. The entire 
manufacturing community found themselves upon the 
verge of ruin, They were being protected to death. 
At last their eyes were opened, and with substantial 
unanimity they implored Parliament to repeal all the 
laws which their own class had so fiercely insisted 
upon in the days of Adam Smith, to open British ports, 
and to allow unlimited foreign competition. nfor- 
tunately the arguments of their predecessors had pers 
suaded the landlords, who ruled the countr ) that 
protection was a good thing all around, So Iobeies 
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food had been prohibited, in order to raise farm rents, 
and now the landlords insisted upon maintaining their 
share of protection, whatever the manufacturers might 
choose to do as to theirs. As to the starvation and 
misery of the people at large, that was no concern of 
the landlords. The people always had been miser- 
able, and it was clear that God intended them to be so. 
Pious country gentlemen and sleek bishops regarded 
with horror the impiety of those who sought to extin- 
guish poverty, exactly as the ekg gates classes in 
‘America do now. ‘The poor ye have always with 
you,” was a prediction which it would be blasphemy 
to make of none effect. Poverty and the people were 
united by divine decree: “ What God hath joined, let 
not man put asunder.’’ The masses had no votes, and 
it cost not only a tremendous political struggle, but 
also the sacrifice of thousands of lives in the terrible 
famine of 1846 to secure the repeal of the corn laws, 
with which fell the whole fabric of British protec- 
tionism. 


VII. Tue TriumpH oF FREE TRADE. 


It has already been intimated that tariffs are 
not the only obstruction to trade, and that it is 
possible for trade to grow more free, through 
the removal of other obstructions, even while 
tariff barriers are raised higher than ever. It 
has always seemed to protectionists, both in Eu- 
trope and America, a triumphant answer to all 
the claims of free traders, on account of the 
prosperity of England under free trade, to sa 
that it was due much more to the spread of rail- 
ways, steamships, and telegraphs than to free 
trade. But railways, steamships, canals, roads, 
telegraphs, and improvements of every kind in 
communication are all steps toward free trade. 
They create more free trade than all tariffs can 
destroy ; and their ezfzre value and benefit con- 
sists in the degree to which they introduce free- 
dom of trade. The only ‘‘ protection’’ which 
any tariff can give is by way of obstruction to 
trade. But what obstruction does a tax of $10 
a ton create compared with a mountain range 
or a distance of 500 miles, with no road except 
amule path? While the pretentious statesmen 
of both Europe and America have been piling 
up obstructions to commerce in the form of hos- 
tile tariffs, they have generally been equally 
anxious to pull down much more effectual ob- 
structions which had been raised by nature. 
We have already pointed out that the whole 
value of the American scheme of protection upon 
heavy and bulky goods has been destroyed, so 
far as the great West was concerned, by the 
rapid reduction in cost of transportation caused 
by railway extensions, But the same thing has 
been true of Europe. The great statesmen of 
Germany and eet erected barriers against each 
other in the higher tariffs of 1879 and later 
years ; and yet at the very same time they con- 
tributed millions of dollars to cut the St. Goth- 
ard tunnel through the Alps, destroying a natu- 
ral barrier far more protective to native indus- 
try than any tariff. As soon as the tunnel was 
fairly open, German producers discovered that 
such was the result, and forthwith clamored for 
more tariff as a remedy for the injury done to 
them by the freedom of trade given by the tun- 
nel. Railways and tunnels now run in every 
direction between all countries in Central 
Europe ; and the freedom of trade thus given 
has nullified all the protection given by their ab- 
surd tariffs. Thiers was indeed the only con- 
sistent protectionist of note. He believed in the 
policy of restriction so sincerely that, so long as 
he remained prime-minister under Louis Phi- 
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lippe, he would not permit a single railway to be 
constructed in France. And while Belgium, as 
soon as she adopted the policy of comparative 
freedom of trade, promoted the greatest possi- 
ble extension of railways at the 
cheapest rates, France put all rail- 
ways into the hands of a few mo- 
nopolists, with the result of retard- 
ing her progress far behind that of 
her little neighbor. Great Britain was the first 
country to introduce railways ; and by 1845 she 
began to do so upon an enormous scale. The 
extension of cheap transportation and the aboli- 
tion of protective tariffs went hand in hand. 
The one, quite as much as the other, was a step 
toward freedom of trade. Unfortunately, the 
British Parliament, being composed exclusively 
of landlords, allowed landlords in general to ex- 
tort enormous amounts of blackmail from the 
tailway companies, thus imposing a burden 
upon them, which has made transportation un- 
justly expensive down to the present time, and 
so lessened the freedom of trade which railways 
ought to bring. 

In the United States, the lesson is even more 
clear. The opening of the Erie Canal is uni- 
versally recognized as the great cause of the 
prosperity of the State of New York, and as the 
decisive cause of the triumph of New York City 
over all its rivals—a triumph which has been 
“Sp aeepe by the subsequent opening of the 

st lines of railway communication with the 
West. The immense extension of our railways 
has nullified all the devices of our protectionists, 
altho they have been able in part to nullify the 
benefits of our railways. Like the British land- 
lords, they have made our railways too costly, 
and have loaded them with a burden which 
many of them can ill sustain. Our legislators 
did their best to deprive us of the vast advan- 
tage of cheap steel, and succeeded in adding 
about one half to the entire cost of construction 
for a quarter of a century ; but they were utter- 
ly unable to deprive us of the blessing of that 
large share of free trade which resulted from 
the growth of the railway system. All the addi- 
tional cost of our railways, which the protective 
tariff imposed upon us, is now plainly seen to 
be dead loss. It isrepresented in the shrunken 
market prices of stocks and bonds, in the ruin 
of the great Pacific lines, in the obliteration of 
values upon all lines constructed under the tariff 
tax of $28 per ton on rails. It is some consola- 
tion to know that nearly nine tenths of this loss 
has fallen upon men who were the most eager 
advocates of that tax, which they have now paid 
out of their own pockets. This, however, is a 
digression, tho not an unprofitable one. The 
great fact to be observed is that freedom of trade 
has progressed here in the United States, in spite 
of all Morrill or McKinley tariffs, by the removal 
of natural barriers, which were vastly more effi- 

cient than any tariffs could be. 
Thzs accounts for our national pros- 


Europe. 


The perity ; while it proves that, if no 
United tariffs had interfered, our prosper- 
States, ity would now be immensely great- 


er than it is. But it will be said: 


‘““This, after all, only proves that 
greater freedom of interior trade is beneficial— 
which we do not deny. 


It does not prove that 
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greater freedom has been given to foreign 
trade.’’ Yes, it does. Alike in Europe and in 
America, this increased facility of domestic trade 
necessarily carried with it an equal addition to 
facilities of foreign trade minus only such new 
obstructions as were created by new tariffs. 
On some articles, especially those of small bulk, 
in proportion to value the advance in duties ex- 
ceeds the reduction in cost of transportation. 
Such articles have been kept out. But this only 
directed foreign trade to other articles of a dif- 
ferent character ; and those articles have come 
in, often in increasing quantities, We admit 
that the new tariffs have largely neutralized the 
benefit of our internal improvements ; but this 
is all that they have been abletodo. To a con- 
siderable extent the same nullification of tariffs 
has been going on in ocean navigation. When 
the Morrill tariffs of 1861 and 1864 were adopt- 
ed, freight from Europe was brought almost ex- 
clusively in slow-sailing vessels. The time of 
passage averaged 4o days at least. Goods were 
slowly loaded by expensive hand labor, and 
were placed on board several days, sometimes 
weeks, before the ship sailed. Unloading was 
also a slow process. On the average, interest 
had to be allowed on goods for 60 days from the 
date of purchase. Insurance rates were high ; 
and insurance was refused altogether upon the 
most frequent cases of damage just because 
they were so frequent. All these items had to 
be allowed for in the estimate of cost. Now, 
the same goods arrive, without fail, in 10 days 
after they are purchased, and are turned out 
upon the dock so quickly that the importer has 
hardly time to send for them. Insurance is 
cheap, and the old risks of damage are almost 
eliminated. In addition to all this, the great 
West keeps on growing ; the rates of transporta- 
tion westward are decreasing on foreign goods 
just as much as on any others; the Eastern 
States are doubtless given an opportunity to 
fleece the West to some extent, but they cannot 
supply the entire demand ; and, upon the whole, 
no tariff can do more than somewhat to retard 
the progress of an ever-advancing freedom of 
trade. It is, indeed, the consciousness of this 
fact—not always distinct, but always felt—that 
makes the protected classes so greedy for more 
and more ‘‘protection.’’ They find that the 
competition which they believed they had shut 
out comes creeping in again ; and hence their 
eternal demand for more, and more, and still 
more restriction upon foreign trade, as exempli- 
fied in the old days of 1816, 1820, 1824, and 1828, 
and in the later days of 1861, 1863, 1864, 1866, 
1867, 1868, 1870, 1872, 1875, 1882, 1883, 1890, and 
1894, in every one of which years they demand- 
ed and obtained some increase of their imposi- 
tions, while in every other year they demanded 
some other increase which they did not obtain. 
In the nature of things they can never stop, be- 
cause nature and art are working continually 
against them; and the progress of free trade, 
altho slow, is irresistible. 
THoMAS G. SHEARMAN. 

References: Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protectionists 
translation, 1870); W. G. Summer’s Protectionism 
en, D. A. Wells’s Recent Economic Changes (1880) ; 
Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade (1886). See 
also the publications of the Reform Club of New York 
on Untted States Tariff History, etc. 
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FREMANTLE, The Hon. and Rev. 
WILLIAM HENRY, was born in 1831, the 
second son of the first Baron Cottosloe. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
held a fellowship of All Souls, 1855-63 ; ordained 
in 1858, he became curate at Middle Claydon, 
vicar of Lewknor, rector of St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston Square, London, 1865, and canon resi- 
dentiary of Canterbury Cathedral in 1882. In 
1895 he was appointed Dean of Ripon. He has 
been a frequent writer, and in 1882 he gave 
the Bampton Lectures at Oxford on The World 
as the Subject of Redemption, in which he advo- 
cates the broadest application of Christianity to 
social and political life. (See CHRISTIANITY AND 
SociaL REFORM.) 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE, played 
an important tho a frequently misunderstood 
part in social reform. 


France was groaning under despotism, royal extrav- 
agance and financial ruin. In 1774 Louis XV. ended 
his profligate reign, brilliant only because ofits literary 

men. Louis XVI., married in 1770 to 
Marie pics pele os oo ree ure, 
, stubborn and weak, urgot (g.v.), en- 

oeeuee trusted with the finances, tried to ley 
taxes equally. The nobility resisted, 
and in 1776 he was deposed. Necker followed, vainly 
trying to stave off national bankruptcy. France, aid- 
ing America against England, for five years fought 
England, and grew still poorer. The nobility and the 
higher clergy dodged the taxation ; gaiety ruled in the 
court; the people hated the foreign queen. Finally in 
1789, after various efforts with Parliament, the king 
was compelled to summon the states-general (see 
ESTATES) to vote taxes. Meanwhile, the writings of 
Rousseau and others were filling the people withideals 
of equality. The Wirst Estate, the clergy, returned to 
the assembly 291 members, 48 bishops and 208 parish 
priests, the poorer priests largely on the side of the 
people. The Second Estate, the nobility, returned 208 
members. The Third Estate had 557 members, nearly 
half of them barristers. They met at Versailles. The 
king was stubborn, but they would not vote as he 
willed. June 17, 1789, they formed themselves into a 
national assembly, and June 20, on the neighboring 
tennis court, took an oath not to separate till ‘the con- 
stitution of the kingdom had been established and con- 
firmed on solid foundations.” The king attempted to 
compromise, but finally threw himself into the hands 
of his courtiers, and called out the army. Paris rose, 
and blood was shed July 12. July 14, the Bastile was 
taken. Uprisings occurred in the provinces. August 
4 the old feudal rights were abrogated, and the famous 
Declaration of the Rights of War declared. June 19, 
1790, nobility was abolished. The nobles fled. The 
royal faniily finally attempted to do so, but were cap- 
tured (June, 179t), The assembly was in 
control, and completed a constitution. 
Republican- Robespierre and other Republican lead- 
ism ers were, however, agitating in Paris 
: for the deposition of the king. Vio- 
lence broke out, and Lafayette put down 
the Republicans with bloodshed. September 14, the 
assembly completed its constitution and the king swore 
to obey it, and chose a Girondist cabinet. A Legislative 
Assembly elected under the constitution met October 
1, 179t Meanwhile, the nobility in foreign lands were 
gaining friends, and the king was declared to be con- 
spiring with them. War was declared with Austria. 
he Girondist ministry was ejected, and they sided 
with the Jacobins against Lafayette as leader of the 
conservatives. June, 1792, the populace of Paris rose 
against the assembly, and marched to Versailles and 
forced the king to donthe red cap. Meanwhile, Prussia 
declared war on France. The Jacobins organized a 
new insurrection August ro, sang the AJarser//aise, and 
set up in Paris an insurrectionary commune, The 
Sei di Ney ama Robespierre and Danton, were victorious, 
Guillotining increased, The march of the Germans in- 
creased the terror, and September ar, 1792, the republic 
was declared, In the new national convention the 
Girondists on the right were in the majority ; the 
Jacobins were high on the left, and called the * eae 
ain; below sat the moderates. In November the 
king was accused, January 17, 1793, condemned, and 
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antiary 21 guillotined. Roland and the Girondists 
on tried ta opevenE it. It roused the hostility of all 
Europe. Demouriez, however, in command of the 
French armies, was successful, and entered Belgium. 
England now declared war (February 1, 1793), but the 
war spirit in France grew. Demouriez, however, was 
accused in Paris, and after a defeat he conspired with 
the Austrians and marched against France to over- 
throw the Jacobins. They created the terrible Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Disturbances broke out inthe 
provinces, and La Vendée arose in a bloody insur- 
rection. The Girondists in the south threatened 
Paris. The allies were slowly uniting. 
It was acrisis. Somethink that Danton, Rei 
who, altho rough, was a sincere patriot, The ign 
felt that a little bloodshed now would of Terror. 
save bloodshed intheend. Heledina 
sanguinary policy. Marat, at the head ‘ 
of the Sans Culottes, overthrew the Girondists June 2, 
but was himself assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 
Danton made the convention proclaim martial law and 
a new constitution. A new calendar was proclaimed 
and statues erected and fétes celebrated to Nature 
and Reason. ‘The republic was successful on the field, 
insurrection put down, and the invaders repulsed. 
The queen, the leading Girondists and aristocrats, 
the cidivants were guillotined. Hébert now led the 
terrorists and Danton the moderates. Robespierre, who 
seems to have been an ambitious fop, sided with neither. 
Robespierre became dictator. The French armies 
were victorious, Napoleon being in charge of the 
artillery in Italy. Robespierre undertook to bring in 
“the féte of the Supreme Being.’”’ He trusted in his 
ideas, but was laughed at; he allowed the reign of 
terror to go on, and created personal hostilities. His 
arrest was voted, and he was guillotined. Paris was 
weary of revolution; the armies on the frontier were 
victorious, but, tho republicans, they by no meanssym- 
pathized with affairs athome. January, 1705, the con- 
vention closed the Jacobin clubs, which had worked 
such evil. Famine broke out in Paris and insurrec- 
tions broke out. They were easily put down and the 
power left with the bourgeois. A Girondist consti- 
tution was now declared. The death penalty was 
abolished, five dictators were to have power. ‘The 
royalists made one last’ effort. Barras now called 
Napoleon to Paris, and his artillery cleared the streets 
ane left Paris in the hands of the Directory. 
plotted his communistic conspiracy, but 
was putdown. Napoleon was put at the 
head of the army in Italy, and com- 
menced his briiliant succession of vic- 
tories. The Directory, however, at Paris 
was threatened, and was only sustained by recalling 
part of the army. In 1797 Napoleon entered Paris in 
triumph. He was, however, sent to Egypt, but victori- 
ous there, returned once more to Paris to find political 
weakness and division. A new constitution was pro- 
claimed, with consuls: one supreme, Napoleon. He 
established himselfin the Tuileries, conducted brilliant 
war and a despotic policy, and May 18, 1804, had him- 
self proclaimed Emperor, So ended the Revolution. 
(See FRANCE.) 


The End. 


It was in the beginning a parliamentary con- 
test with the king over taxes. Revolutionists 
with ideas of the rights of man took the oppor- 
tunity to rouse the suffering cavazlle of Paris. 
to insurrection. Successful in the field against 
foreigners, they could not agree at home, and 
having unchained the spirit of terror, could not 
chain it till a strong hand came, and the people, 
weary of bloodshed, submitted to an empire. 
It established nothing ; it simply ended the old 
régime, When the people grew strong again 
they overthrew the empire. It was thus led by 
bourgeois men, yet participated in by all classes. 
Its cries of ‘‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity’? were 
individualistic, not in the modern sense social- 
istic. Economically and politically it did with 
terror and confusion what was done legally in 
England and Germany by overthrowing despot- 
ism, It succeeded negatively ; positively it 
failed because it lacked unity. ; 


References : Carlyle’s French Revolution ; Gron- 
lund’s Danton ; the histories of Lanfrey, Thiers, etc. 
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Friendly Societies. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES is the name 
used in Great Britain for voluntary benefit so. 
cieties of rid kind. They probably originated 
in the old burial clubs, which existed even in 
Greece and Rome. (See Guitps.) During the 
Middle Ages they were mixed with the guilds. 
A revival of them seems to have occurred amon g 
the Protestant refugees of Spitalfields. An act 
of 1793 recognized and encouraged them. They 
were organized in great numbers, but with lit- 
tle stability. Trade-unions had long to hide 
beneath their name. (See Comsrnarion Laws.) 
After various laws a Royal Commission investi- 
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gated them (1870-74), and the act of 1875 regu- 
lated them (modified in 1887 and 1895). They 
are composed of orders like the Odd Fellows, 
Foresters, Rechabites, etc., general societies, 
county and town societies, trade societies, divid- 
ing societies, deposit societies, collecting socie- 
ties, annuity societies, female societies, insur- 
ance societies, etc., registered and unregistered. 
In England 1 out of every 3 inhabitants is a 
member of a friendly society. 

The latest returns made to the Registrars 
of Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom 
are: 


Friendly Societies not collecting................ PPrdtowcnte « 
SSRMOP PIB EE SOCIETIES so co.c's oisicce on nla Leki ec anc bcc C cacblcwlese tes 


Other Societies.............. 

Industrial and Provident.... 
Building Societies............ ae 
eMerNRNERRINING cis Se a ed See 


Number. Members. Funds. 
28,384 4,203,601 422,695,039 
47 39875)215 2y 713,214 
r,x7t 241,446 594,808 
1,810 1,136,907 18,915,793 
2,694 587,856 42,083,271 
590 986,817 1,515.319 
712 34,576 258,714 
yur 22,809 1,788,012 
359559 11,089,317 491,162,470 


In Germany, the friendly societies are usually 
either trade-union, socialistic or otherwise, re- 
ligious societies, Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
agricultural or industrial cooperative societies, 
or insurance societies working under the com- 
pulsory insurance laws. (See GERMANY.) 

In France, friendly societies (soczétés des se- 
cours mutuels), without including trade-unions 
and cooperative societies, numbered, in 1892, 
9662, with 1,503,397 members. According to 
the reports of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Labor, there are in Italy some 5000 benefit 
societies ; in Holland, some 433, with branches 
all over the kingdom; in Switzerland, 1254. 
(For the United States, see FRATERNAL SOCIE- 
TIES ; INSURANCE ; TRADE-UNIONS.) 


FROEBEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
AUGUST, philosopher, educational reformer, 
and philanthropist, was born at Oberweissbach, 
in the Thuringian forest, Germany, in 1782. 
His father was pastor of the village church. 
His mother died when he was in his infancy, 
and he was neglected in consequence. At the 
village school he was considered stupid, and he 
was apprenticed toa forester. The forest then 
became his college. Every natural object— 
stone, insect, plant, or tree—suggested to him 
some general truth; and he perceived some 
underlying connection between all objects, how- 
ever apparently remote’from each other. His 
inborn tendency to mysticism was strengthened 
by his lonely meditations in the forest, but after 
overcoming many obstacles he at last obtained 

rmission to attend the university at Jena. 
He went from professor to professor seeking for 
a connection between the sciences. His career 
at Jena ended ignominiously by his imprison- 
ment for nine weeks through incurring a debt 
of $7 or $8. He returned home, was sent ona 
farm, and then, on the death of his father, was 
~ set free to shift for himself. He wandered about 


as land surveyor, accountant, secretary, and at 
last became a very successful teacher in a model 
school at Frankfort. After a short time ata 
university, he was patriotic enough to enlist as 
a soldier for the campaign of 1813. It was while 
in the army that he gained his two most devot- 
ed followers, Langethal and Middendorff. On 
the termination of the war, he returned to Ber- 
lin, and obtained a position under Professor 
Weiss. But his own ideal soon forced him to 
give up his position and to unfold his system of 
education. He set out on foot for Griesheim, a 
small village where a sister-in-law lived. Here 
he founded a school, composed at first only of 
his little nieces and nephews. Removing his 
school to Keilhau, he sent for his two friends 
Langethal and Middendorff, and soon their 
pupils began to’ rapidly increase. Financially 
it was not profitable, and for many years the 
teachers suffered the hardships of poverty. 
Froebel opened another school in Switzerland, 
and the Swiss Government was wise enough to 
send young teachers to him for instruction. 
He discovered that one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of a perfect education, or ‘ self-com- 
pletion,’’ was the general neglect of children in 
their earlier years. His great work on 7he 
Education of Man (1826) deals chiefly with the 
child up to the age of seven. Returning from 
Switzerland, he founded at Keilhau the first 
kindergarten in 1837. He sought to base a 
course of educational exercises on the games in 
which children were most interested. His first 
kindergarten failed for lack of funds ; but by 
pen and lecture he spread the principles of his 
system ; and until his death he continued to 
train male and female teachers in the imparta- 
tion of his ideas. 

In 1851 his nephew published a book which the 
Government accused of teaching socialism and 
irreligion, and unfortunately confounding his 
views with Froebel’s, an edict was issued for- 
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bidding the establishment of schools based on 
Froebel’s principles. He took this greatly to 
heart, and in May, 1852, died, and was buried 
at Schweina. ; 

The starting point of his researches was his 
belief in the unity of creation. Education meant 
with him unity of development, perfect evolu- 
tion in accordance with the laws of his being. 
From this belief naturally followed his doctrine : 
“All education not founded on religion is un- 
productive.” é . : 

He agreed with Pestalozzi in this belief: That 
the true educator creates nothing in the chil- 
dren, but guides the growth of inborn faculties. 
Children grow as plants grow. But he went 
beyond Pestalozzi in holding that the function 
of education was to develop the faculties by 
arousing voluntary activity. (See KINDER- 
GARTEN. ) 


FRY, ELIZABETH (zée GURNEY), was 
born at Earlham, Norfolk, England, in 1780. 
She was brought up a Friend, and in 1800 mar- 
ried to Joseph Fry. She visited and worked in 
behalf of the poor and sick, seamen, prisoners, 
and outcasts in all parts of Great Britain and 
on the Continent. In 1809 she became an occa- 
sional preacher, tho never neglecting the care 
of her large family. She is best known for her 
work in prison reform. (See PENOLOGY.) 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW.—A United 
States fugitive act, passed in 1793, declared that 
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whenever a person held to service, etc., shall — 


escape into another State or Territory, the per- 
son to whom such service may be due, his agent 
or attorney, may seize or arrest such fugitive 
and take him before any judge of a court of the 
United States, or any magistrate of a county, 
city, or town, and upon proof to the satisfaction 
of the judge or magistrate, whether by oral tes- 
timony or sworn affidavit, that service is owed 
as claimed, the judge or magistrate shall give a 
certificate thereof to the claimant, which shall 
be sufficient warrant to remove the fugitive. 

This act, long obsolete, was later more and 
more made use of by the slaveholders of the 
South. That Northern States should be com- 
pelled to help Southern slaveholders catch their 
slaves created great indignation at the North. 
The constitutionality of the law was tested, but 
it was decided constitutional, two judges dis- 
senting. This led to the passage of a still more 
rigorous bill in 1850. United States commis- 
sioners were to perform the judicial acts, and 
United States marshals execute warrants and 
processes, Owners could themselves pursue 
and demand the help of the commissioners and 
marshals. The sworn statement of the claim- 
ant was to be sufficient proof. Any aid ren- 
dered to fugitive slaves was made a penal 
offense, and all citizens were required to aid in 
the capture of the runaway, if required. ‘This 
law almost more than any other roused the 
North. It was openly violated and resisted, 
tho often obeyed. After the war the fugitive 
slave laws were repealed. 


ey 


GALL, HEINRICH LUDWIG LAM- 
PERT, whom Stegmann and Hugo’s Handbuch 
des Soctalismus calls “ the first German social- 
ist,’” was born in Aldenhoven bei Jiilich, De- 
cember 28,1790. He held various clerkships in 
Government offices in Cleve, Diisseldorf, Lux- 
emburg, and especially at Treves. The suffer- 
ings of the people after the War of 1815 moved 
him deeply ; and even at this time he clearly 
analyzed the industrial situation and the social 
evolution which put all power into the hands 
of capitalists, and left the workers poor. Do- 
ing what he could to spread his ideas, he met 
with no encouragement, and in 1819 left his 
government situation to devote all his time and 
his considerable means to the service of social 
reform. He conducted to America an ill-fated, 
ill planned company of the offscourings of Ger- 
man cities (thieves, convicts, and harlots), and 
organized a colony near Harrisburg, Pa. He 
believed he could make of them successful 
colonists ; naturally he failed, exhausting his 
means, and receiving only criticism and oppo- 
sition. Returning he entered the Government 
Service once again, and made numerous inven- 
tions in distilling apparatus, etc., all to get the 
means to carry on his propaganda. He trav- 
eled in England and France, meeting Owen, 


Fourier, and the Saint Simonians, and tried to 
form an international movement. He traveled 
all through Germany, even to East Prussia, op- 
pressed with the condition of the masses. In 
1828 he published a paper, Menschenfreuna- 
liche Blétter (Humanitarian Leaflets), but was 
compelled to discontinue it for lack of support. 
He wrote many books, especially Mezn Wol- 
len und Mein Wirken (1835), in which he out- 
lines the principles of modern socialism, the 
helplessness of the individual worker, the need 
of industrial organization by the workers. Con- 
demned to imprisonment in one of his travels, 
he fled to Treves, where he died January 31, 
1863. See Stegmann and Hugo’s Handbuch 
des Socialismus for a full account of him, 


GAMBLING AND SPECULATION.—A 
fundamental principle of all good government 
is violated by gambling in any form, to wit : 

“The presumption of law is that every man 
has acquired his property honestly ; and it is 
the policy of every well-regulated government 
that he shall not be deprived of it without a fair 
equivalent. This is particularly the case in re- 
publics, where all should be independent in the 
means of subsistence” (State vs. Smith & Lane, 
2 Yet [Tenn.], Reports), 
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Says Judge Catron, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of the United States : 
_ ‘‘Gaming is a general evil, leads to vicious 
inclinations, destruction of morals, abandon- 
ment of industry and honest employments, a 
loss of self control and respect.’’ 


ey English courts for centuries have held 
at: 

“A common gambling-house, kept for lucre 
or gain, is a common nuisance, as it tends to 
draw together idle and evil-disposed persons, to 
corrupt their morals and ruin their fortunes.’’ 

In New York State common law prevailed 
until 1815, when the Legislature enacted a stat- 
ute forbidding the act of betting or wagers 
upon future events. The New York Court of 
Appeals, in 1848, said: 

“The evident intention of the Legislature 
was to discourage and repress gambling in all 
its forms, including bets and wagers and every 
species of wager contracts of hazard, as a great 
public mischief calling for effective measures 
of prevention and remedy’? (Ruchman vs. 
Pitcher, 1 N. Y., 450). 

Since then bills against gambling, pool-sell- 
ing, etc., have been frequent in this and other 
States, tho pool-selling on inclosed grounds 
has been frequently legalized and then again 
forbidden. The following account of various 
forms of gambling is abridged from an article 
by Mr. H. C. Vrooman, in the Arena for Feb- 


Tuary, 1895: 


“The forms of gambling and speculation are almost 
endiess. The older forms are with lotteries, faro, 
thimbles, dice, cards, and the like. Not to mention 
billiards and pool-playing for drinks, the ratiles and 
chances at fairs—where under sometimes sacred aus- 
pices is fed the passion for gaining something for noth- 
ing—there is every grade of respectability and unre- 
spectability. There is a very popular device coming 
much into use of late called‘a nickel in the slot.’ It 
consists of a contrivance into which a nickel is drop- 
ped, and in case the nickel touches a certain spring it 
throws out a little shelf containing a handful of nick- 
els. The shelves containing the prize handfuls are in 
sight under a glass cover, to encourage the player. 
Some of the machines are large and gorgeous, with 
the money shelves arranged in a circle which revolves 
like a wheel of fortune. This contrivance is within 
reach of the boys, and initiates them into a taste for 
‘trying their luck.’ It requires but five cents, and 
there is a chance of winning over a dollar. These 
qmachines are most common in saloons, but are not 
infrequently foundin candy-stores near schools, where 
the boys crowd at noontime to take their initial lesson 
in gambling. ; ; 

“ Another interesting device that requires but a small 
sum to investinis called ‘shooting craps.’ It is played 
on a semicircular table with dice. The point of the 
game is in certain relations of the dice points to num- 
bers on the board. It seems very trite to describe it, 
but when money is staked on it it develops into an ex- 
citing game. It is a favorite with those with very 
short purses, especiallythenegroes. It is a most strik- 
ing spectacle to see hundreds of negroes gathered ina 
city en awaiting their turn to lose their money. 

““Horse-racing furnishes a very popular method of 
gambling ona larger scale. For those who cannot go 
to the tracks and do their betting there, there are pop- 
ular resorts, known as ‘ pool-rooms,’ where ‘the odds’ 
are posted and bets taken just as atthetrack. The 
popular name ‘pool’ is a survival from the old French 
mutual pool system, still in vogue in some places in the 
South. tt is very similar to a ‘blind pool.’ That is, 
each player put in a certain sum against some other 

player, and the book-maker or manager 

acted merely as a ap age ont pee 

2 The old process was too slow for the 
Fool-Eooms. Reus. American, and the method 
now in vogue gives the book-maker 

one side in every play, and is usually so arranged as 
to give 60 per cent. odds in his favor. The book- 
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maker’ is the manager of the pool-room. He makesa 
schedule of the horses running and an estimate of the 
cee of chances in favor of each, based on the 

orse’s record, the weather, the jockey, etc. This 
schedule, ‘the book’—most commonly called ‘the odds’ 
—is posted in the ‘ pool-room’ 20 minutes before the 
race occurs, and betting continues until the telegraph 
announces, ‘They're off.’ The race may occur in 
New Orleans and the playing in Chicago. The tele- 
graph enables the playing to proceed the same as at 
the race-track. 

“The betting by the individuals is called ‘playing 
the races.’ The book-maker plays against the public. 
Of course he must be a sarewd, experienced horse man. 
He arranges the odds on the basis of the patrons play- 
ing on a variety of the horses and balances his risks by 
their variety. The following is an illustration of ‘the 
odds:’ Gallop, 7-5; Theodore, 3-2; Baby Bill, 8. This 
means that the book-maker ea stake $7 against $5 on 
Gallop, $3 against $2 on Theodore, and $8 against $x 
on Baby Bill. The option is open for the player to 
take any horse he wishes. The book-maker must 
either know public sentiment in regard to what bets 
will probably be taken, or he must start rumors afloat 
to create a sentiment that will turn bets to his advan- 
tage. Ifraces were run honestly, a good judge of horses 
could often win; but often, at least, they are not. A 
book-maker ‘stands in’ with some jockey to prevent 
a fast horse winning, perhaps by tying a small silken 
thread around the hind ankle, which pulls the cords 
and cramps the leg. An electric battery has been car- 
ried by jockeys with wires connected with the spurs 
to partly paralyze a horse. A horse may be filled 
with water just before a race, having been previously 
liberally fed with salt. Sometimes a fast horse is en- 
tered under another name, etc. 

““Next to the horse-racing ranks the ‘clock’ or ‘tape 
game,’ the ‘bucket shop,’ the ‘open board,’ and the 
regular ‘board of trade’—thence on to the subtleties 
and refinements of general speculative 
business, such as booming cities to sell 
real estate, watering stock, manipulat- Bucket Shop. 
ing railroads to buy cheap and sell 
dear, etc. The ‘clock game’ and the 
‘bucket shop’ are based on the board of trade methods, 
only they are gambling pure and simple, never deal- 
ing in real commodities at all. The ‘clock game’ is 
especially barren of any semblance to real business in 
that the prices quoted do not follow the market, but 
are arbitrarily arranged by the management. There 
is a central office, where a scale of prices is made up 
every day on fictitious mining stocks and sent out, 
with the legitimate prices of wheat and corn and the 
regular board of trade articles, to the various gam- 
bling-rooms, where the little tickers record on the tape 
the rise and fall in price. These figures are placed as 
fast as they come in on a vast blackboard on one side 
of the room, and the crowd buy and sell the artificial 
margins in regular ‘’Change’ style. Some of them do 
not even go through the form of pretending to receive 
by telegraph the regular market prices. The manager 
makes up a schedule of prices purely from his imagi- 
nation, adapted to trap the gambling public. This is 
made on a roll of tape, is unwound right before the 
crowd, and the prices of stocks are recorded on the 
blackboard. The buying or selling of margins goes 
on, based on the last recorded figure on the board, 
looking for gain to the chance of a higher or lower fig- 
ure on the tape. 

Sarno: © ace shop’ is similar to the above, except 
that the schedule of prices on which the gambling is 
based is supposed to follow the actual market as quot- 
ed in the board of trade. The ‘open board,’ as seen 
in Chicago, is a duplicate of the regular board of trade 
in form, but is an immense bucket shop in character. 
The marked difference between the board of trade and 
the bucket shop is that the speculations on the board 
of trade have to do with the actual market, and heavy 
buying or selling there is supposed to influence the 

rice of the commodities, while speculation in the 
backet shop is gambling pure and simple on how the 
market is going to turn,” 


From the ‘‘ bucket shop’’ to speculation in the 
regular stock exchanges is but a single ae 
Says Mr. John Bigelow (Harper's Monthly, 
February, 1895) : 


“ Between the years 1879 and 1882 the cash sales of 
wheat at the New York Produce pxeheues pring atee 
to $244,737,000, while the option sales, embracing wha 
pe on ’Change as Pent and calls,’ ‘long’ and 
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‘short,’ ‘futures’ and ‘straddles,’ amounted to $1,154,- 
267,000. This last enormous sum represents exclusively 
the stakes of gamblers at the Produce Exchange alone, 
in a single city, and on a single agricul- 
tural product, during a period of only 
Stock Gam- three years. It was also in proof that 
- this form of gambling was carried on in 
bling. oats, in barley, and in other cereals, and 
toa very large extent in pork and lard, 
and in pretty much all staple products. 
It was also shown that the amount thus staked upon 
the course of the market in Milwaukee was fully as 
much as, and in Chicago was probably double, the 
amount staked in New York. hen to this we add 
the sums staked upon the fluctuations of the market at 
the Stock, Cotton, Mining, and other exchanges, we 
find that the amount bought and sold on an average 
every three years will fall but a little, if at all, short of 
the assessed value of the entire property of the nation. 
... Fifty-two million bales of cotton were dealt in on 
the New York Lxchange during the cotton season of 
1892, and 16,000,000 bales on the New Orleans Exchange— 
68,000,000 in all ; while only 7,750,000 bales were grown in 
the entire country, and of these only 419,000 bales were 
shipped to New York.” 


It is not difficult to see that this is gambling. 
One may, however, go farther. It is not easy 
to draw the line between such stock gambling 
and speculation in real estate, or even in ordi- 
nary business. Saysatracton Success in Specu- 
lation, published by a Chicago ‘‘stock ex- 
change’”’ ; 


“ A speculator has been defined as ‘one who buys 
securities of commodities for other than investment 
purposes.’ That is to Say, a person who has reason to 
believe that a particular stock is worth more money 
than its current price in the open market, and who 
buys the same not to hold for the income it may bring, 
in the shape of dividends, etc., but to sell out at the 
first opportunity which presents a satisfactory profit. 
The authority quoted adds that the definition applies 
the same, whether the stock is bought outright or on 
amargin. Itis not easy to see why a dealer in real 
estate, who is not an investor, is not a speculator, un- 
der the same rule; or the shipper of potatoes, who 
gets his draft, made against his consignment on the 
Chicago market commission house, discounted at the 
local bank in Iowa; or the jobber in Fall River prints, 
who buys by the car load to anticipate an advance of 
one sixteenthof acent inthe market. But the country 
has said that the dealer in stocks and grain and pro- 
visions, no matter how sharp and conservative a trader 
he may be, is a speculator.’ 


In the article quoted above, Mr, Bigelow con- 
cludes that gambling is a moral rather than a 
political disorder, tho government can do some- 
thing. He says: 


“Tt should lay its heavy hand upon all who make it 
their business or calling to provide houses, tables, 
dens, or any facilities for gaming from which they are 
to derive arevenue. Inthe exercise of such a power 
the legislature would be little likely to interfere with 
the proper liberty of the individual, and pretty certain 
to discourage to a very considerable extent the vice 
that now goes by the name of gambling, by rendering 
its instruments criminal and infamous. Such a law 
might in some degree, substantially perhaps, reen- 
force those reformers who are endeavoring to avail 
themselves of loftier agencies to extinguish the incli- 
nation to gamble. The proper and only radical cure 
is to educate people to be ashamed to prey upon each 
other in this way; but a law-making criminal all who 
live by facilitating and encouraging others in the vice 
may prove an important ally of the pulpit and the 
press in resisting the spread of the most demoralizing 
of all demoralizing propensities.” (See LOTTERIES.) 


References: Article by John Bigelow, Harper's 
Monthly, February, 1895, aSymposium on gambling 
and speculation in Zhe Arena for February, 1895, with 
a bibliography, 


GARNIER, JOSEPH, was born at Beuil, 
France, in 1813. Studying at the Ecole supe- 
rieure du commerce, he became protessor and 
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then director of the school, and in 1846 Profes- — 
sor of Political Economy in the Ecole des fonts 
et chaussées, Of the school of /azssez fazre, 
he was one of the founders, in 1842, of the So- 
cwété d’ économie politique ; and in 1846 of the 
Assoctation pour la liberté des échanges. He 
helped establish and long edited the Journal 
des Economistes, and also the Annuaire de 
l'économie politique. His Trazté de lécon- 
omte politigue passed through many editions, 
as also his work on finance. He died in 1881. 


GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD, was 
bornin Newburyport, Mass., December 10, 1805. 
His father was a sea captain of some ability, 
but falling into irregular habits, he deserted his 
wife, and Garrison, when only nine years old, 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and afterward 
to acabinet-maker. At 13 years of age he was 
apprenticed to the printer of the Newburyport 
Herald, At the age of 16 he began to write 
unsigned articles for the papers, and soon be- 
came editor of the Herald. Removing to Bos- 
ton, he worked for a time as a journeyman 
printer, and became editor, in 1828, of the /Va- 
tional Philanthropist, the first American jour- 
nal established to promote total abstinence, 
This he conducted for six months, and then, in 
the fall of 1828, went to Bennington, Vt., to es- 
tablish the Journal of the Times. 

While in Boston he met with Benjamin Lun- 
dy, a Quaker philanthropist, who was editor of 
a small magazine named the Genzus of Unz- 
versal Emancipation, published in Baltimore. 
He resolved to ask Garrison to aid him, and for 
that purpose wa/ked from Baltimore to Ben- 
nington. He succeeded ; and Garrison deter- 


mmined to devote his life to this work. From 


1829 the paper was published weekly by Lundy 
and Garrison—Lundy favoring gradual and 
Garrison immediate emancipation. Baltimore 
was one of the chief markets of the domestic 
slave trade, and Garrison thundered prophetic 
denunciations at the traffic. The owner ofa 
Newburyport vessel had allowed his vessel to 
carry a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New 
Orleans ; and for denouncing this act Garrison 
was arrested and fined $50 and costs. In de- 
fault of payment he was committed to jail. His 
imprisonment created much indignant com- 
ment. Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant, 
paid his fine, and he was set free. In order to 
speak more freely, he dissolved partnership with 
Lundy, and started a paper of his own in Bos- 
ton. Before commencing its publication he pri- 


topes interviewed some of the leading citizens, 


merchants, politicians, and ministers ; but they 
all excused themselves. He and his brave part- 
ner, Isaac Knapp, issued the first number of 
The Liberator on January 1, 1831. It began 
without capital and without subscribers, its edi- 
tors publishing their resolve to print it ‘‘as 
long as they could subsist on bread and water.” 
Its motto was, ‘‘ Our country is the world ; our 
countrymen are mankind ;’’ and Garrison, in 
his address to the public, uttered the historic 
words which embody the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of his life: ‘‘I am in earnest ; I will not 
equivocate ; I will not excuse ; I will not retreat 
a single inch; and I will be heard.’’ Sucha 
spirit could not but bring triumph in the end, 


| 


as 


. means. 


and the paper lived long enough to publish the 
proclamation of emancipation and the extinc- 
tion of slavery. But Garrison and his partner 
met every opposition. Their office was a gar- 
ret, their bed its floor, and their only helper was 
a negro boy. The mail frequently brought let- 
ters to Garrison threatening his assassination if 
he did not discontinue his journal ; while the 
Legislature of Georgia offered $5000 to any one 
who should arrest, bring to trial, and prosecute 
him. The first society organized to support his 
principles was the New Haciand ikntt Slavery 
Society, formed January, 1832. In the spring 
of the same year Garrison published Thoughts 
on African Colontzation, proving by official 
documents that the American Colonization So- 
ciety was organized in the interests of slavery. 
Garrison was soon after deputed to visit Eng- 
land and expose the true character of this colo- 
nization society, as its agents had been success- 
ful in deceiving some of the English abolition- 
ists. He spent the summer of 1833 in Eng- 


, land, and was warmly received, becoming ac- 
*quainted with Wilberforce, Clarkson, Brougham, 


O’Connell, Thompson, and others. 

The success of his mission brought fresh out- 
bursts of rage and hate from the American 
slavery defenders. Thompson came over to 
America to address meetings. Wherever he 
appeared it was the signal for riots and vio- 
lence. In Boston ‘‘ a mobof gentlemen of prop- 


Xerty and standing,’ when they heard that 


Thompson was about to address the Women’s 
Anti-Slavery Society of that city, turned the 
streets into a bedlam. Garrison fell into their 
hands ; and, throwing a rope around his body, 
they dragged him through the streets. In all 
probability he would have been hung by the 
mob had he not been rescued and consigned to 
the jail for safety. These attempts to suppress 
the abolitionists by violence continued several 
years, but-Garrison was never daunted. There 
was no schism in the body of abolitionists until 
1839, when some of the adherents began to ac- 
cuse Garrison of religious heterodoxy and to 
blame him for his severity on the churches for 
their moral stagnancy and complicity with sla- 
very. Garrison was a non-resistant, and be- 
lieved in the use of moral rather than political 
Those who differed from him formed 
a new National Anti-Slavery Society in 1840, 
and gave rise tothe Liberty Party in politics. 
Garrison’s mind was never narrowed by its in- 
tensity, however ; and he always esteemed and 
honored every earnest opponent of slavery, even 
tho their special modes of working differed. 
He was intolerant only of treachery. After 
long and painful consideration he realized that 
the pro-slavery clauses of the United States 
Constitution were immoral, and that it was 
wrong to take an oath for itssupport. ‘‘ No 
union with slave-holders’’ was his motto; and 
he prophetically denounced the Constitution as 
“¢ a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” Arguments and exposures buttressed 
his denunciations. The blind and idolatrous 
reverence of the Constitution, which had been 
the political mainstay of the slave-holders, 
began to abate. The Fugitive Slave Law re- 


vealed to all the practical workings of the pro- 
slavery clauses. 


On the outbreak of the war, 
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Garrison at once ceased advocating disunion, as 
he foresaw that in the struggle slavery would 
be abolished. During the war Lincoln recog- 
nized and honored his services ; and the whole 
nation knew that if emancipation were secured, 
it would be due to his uncompromising spirit 
and heroic perseverance. In 1865, when lib- 
erty had been proclaimed, he declared that his. 
career as an abolitionist was necessarily ended, 
discontinued the Zzderator, and counseled the 
dissolution of the Anti-Slavery Society. Garri- 
son had revisited England in 1840 and 1846. In 


1867 he again crossed the Atlantic, and was re- x 


ceived with great honorin London, Edinburgh, 
and other cities. He made a fifth and final 
visit in 1877. On May 24, 1879, he died in New 
York, and was buried in Boston after a most 
impressive funeral service. In 1852 selections. 
from his writings and speeches were published, 
and since his death his life has been published 
by his sons in four large octavo volumes. Gar- 
rison never sought emancipation by means of 
war. He believed that under sufficient moral 
pressure the South would voluntarily release 
her bondmen. If his counsel had been heeded, 
no retributive war would have followed ; but 
the people of his time were not wise unto salva- 
tion. The mercantile spirit was too strong to 
bear the thought of financial sacrifice, and the 
war brought what Garrison saw come as “the 
child of force and blood.”’ 


GAS, MUNICIPAL, IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The following American cities own 
their gas-works : 


Date of 
Beginning | Population in 
CITIES. Owner- 1890, 
% ship. 
Philadelphia, Pa AiG 184 1,046,044 
Richmond, Va............. ras 1852 81,388 
Alexandria, Va...........- - 1853 14,330 
Henderson, Koy.).55 -os4)o0,.08 1867 8,835 
Wheeling, W. Va........-.6 1870 35,013 
Bellefontaine, O........... 1873 4238 
PBB PIES WR o Sade ss cic wees ce 1876 10,305 
Charlottesville, Va.......... 1876 5,562 
Haniilton, O: s..5. ic smeeeios 1890 17,565 
Fredericksburg, Va .. 1891 4,528 
Middleborough, Mass....... 1894 6,065 
Wakefield, Mass............ 1894 6,982 


No data are at hand regarding the last two 
towns. Altho flattering offers have been made 
by private companies that desired to buy out 
these public-owned works, only one city has 
ever yielded—Frankfort, Ky.—many years ago. 
Even in that city the sale was not very popular, 
and a considerable party is now rising there 
favorable to a resumption of city ownership. 

There are many indications that a popular 
vote would endorse city management of gas 
works in scores of cities, but legislative bodies, 
city charters, and even in some cases, perhaps, 
State constitutions, prevent any expression of 
the will of the people. In Massachusetts many 
prominent citizens have expressed themselves 
as ready to vote for city ownership as soon as. 
the law is so changed as to enable cities to buy 


~ 
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out existing plants at their actual cost less de- 
preciation. A step was taken in that direction 
in 1893, when the law was so changed that the 
adjudicators that are appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the State in every such 
case were freed from the previous 
necessity of allowing for “‘ the earn- 
ing capacity of such plant based 
upon the actual earnings being de- 
rived from such use at the time of the final vote 
of such city or town to establish a plant.” 
Neither is the court, even according to the act 
of 1891, to consider the ‘‘ enhancement of future 
earning capacity or good will or of exclusive 
privileges derived from rights in the public 
streets ;’’ but until it is expressly forbidden, 
the court or its agent may value the plant 
higher than its cost less all forms of deprecia- 
tion. 

The law-makers of Massachusetts have tied 
up matters in a way to make the beginning of 
city ownership unusually difficult. The people 
are not allowed to vote on the question at all 
until each branch of the city council—and two 
branches are common in Massachusetts—has 
approved of city ownership by a two-thirds vote 
in each of two consecutive years. The mayor 
must then ratify. If he refuses, another two- 
thirds majority in the same city council must be 
secured. Then a majority of the people voting 
thereon at an annual election must approve. If 
they vote ‘‘no,’’ then no similar vote can be 
taken by the people for three years. 

Another reason for the slow growth of munic- 
ipal gas, as contrasted with the rapid growth 
of municipal electric light, tho the former is 
more profitable, is that the latter has largely 
driven out gas for street lighting, and the Amer- 
ican people have not yet seen, as have the Ger- 
mans, that as long as the gas business is a mo- 
nopoly and of vital importance to the private 
consumer, the city as a corporate body has as 
much interest in the business as in the lighting 
of its streets and parks. Then, again, the com- 
petition between electric light construction com- 
panies is keener than between the makers of gas 
apparatus. ‘The former, therefore, in order to 
get business, have sometimes encouraged city 
ownership, while the latter companies have 
found it to their interest to discourage the 
same. 

In 1894, the last year for.which full returns 
are at hand, the only Virginia cities selling gas 
as low as $1 were Charlottesville, Danville, and 
Richmond, which own their works. Henderson 
was the only city in Kentucky with $1 gas; and 
the lowest price in West Virginia was 75 cents, 
at Wheeling. Two of the nine Ohio cities fur- 
nishing gas at $1 or less were Hamilton and 
Bellefontaine, the two haying city ownership. 
Most of the other seven were very much larger 
places, such as Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, ani Toledo. 

The Philadelphia gas-works, erected by a pri- 
vate company in 1835, and purchased by the city 
in 1841, had been entirely paid for from net 
profits by 1890, barring a net debt of $1,300,- 
ooo. The net earnings since then, to say noth- 
ing of the value of the gas used in the street 
lamps and public buildings, have far more than 
equaled this balance of debt. For many years 
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prior to 1887 the gas-works were corruptly and 
wastefully managed by a body of trustees that, 
through an unfortunate provision 

of law, could not be investigated : 
and controlled by the city council Philadelphia 
that appointed them. Yet, despite Gas-Works. 
all this, there was but one year 

(1886) of this 56 years when the : F 
price of gas was not materially lower in Phila- 
delphia than in New York City, where, at the 
end of the time, the city could not boast, as 
could Philadelphia, of free public gas and of a 
property almost free of debt, for which $20,000,- 
ooo was offered in 1896. The scandals of pri- 
vate-owned gas-works in New York City and of 
private-owned street railways in both Philadel- 
phia and New York have equalled or exceeded 
any connected with the Philadelphia Gas Trust 
prior to 1887. Since April, 1887, the people of 
Philadelphia have enjoyed a new city charter, 
placing power in gas matters in a single and re- 
sponsible head. Civil service reform has made 
considerable progress, and the worst abuses 
have disappeared. 

The great trouble now is the unwillingness of 
the city council to appropriate sufficient money 
to enable the gas department to improve its dis- 
tributing system, and thus reduce by one half 
its leakage, amounting in 1895 to 22 per cent. 
The council also refuses to appropriate money 
for improving the manufacturing department. 
The city is thereby forced to buy about 4o per 
cent. of its gas at 37 cents per 1ooo ft. in the 
holder from a private water gas company, and 
to make the rest, whichis coal gas, at somewhat 
higher cost than would be necessary with a bet- 
ter plant. A leading gas journal, devoted to 
private ownership, editorially intimates that this 
hesitation of the council to improve the city 
plant is due to its conviction that more is to be 
made by its members through wrecking the city 
plant and then selling it tothe private company 
that supplies the water gas, than by improving 
the city gas. The Philadelphia experience gives 
awarning against a mixed public and private 
ownership. Because of the admission of this 
private manufacturing plant in 1887, with all 
the temptations incident thereto, at a time 
when the city was prevented by constitutional 
limitations from incurring a debt to enlarge its 
plant, Philadelphia is hardly a fair sample of 
city ownership, 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the 
city, during the six years 1888-93 inclusive, not 
only added $2,497,059.04 of extensions to a plant 
whose cost, less all depreciation, was under 
$6,200,000 in 1888, but it secured a net cash re- 
turn of $872,005.52 ayear. It would have been 
about $272,000 a year if the gas had been sold 
during those years at the New York price of 
$1.25 instead of at $1.50. In addition to this, the 
city secured free an average yearly amount for 
public use of 573,895,400 ft. This, at $1 per 
1000 ft., which was as low as the price charged 
New York City, amounted to $573,895.40a year. 
Thus, the city, even on the basis of $1.25 to pri- 
vate consumers and $1 to itself, earned during 
1888-93 $845,895.40 a year, besides $416,176.50 a 
year for extensions. In 1894, when the price 
of gas to private consumers was reduced from 
$1.50 to $1, Philadelphia, after allowing for ex- 
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tensions and the value at $1 of the public used 
gas, had a surplus of somewhat over $400,000. 
In 1895 it was $808,936.62, or fully ro per cent. 
on the cost of the plant, less depreciation. If 
the city council would make the moderate im- 
provements necessary to reduce the leakage 
from 19.78 per cent. of the 4,422,752,000 ft. 
made in the holder to ro per cent., the saving 
in gas would soon pay for the cost. 

Richmond, Va., like Philadelphia and many 
of the best private plants, has a combined coal 

and water gas plant, but, unlike 
Philadelphia, Richmond owns the 
Other Cities. entire system. With a leakage in 
. 1895 of 12.5 per cent., it distributed 
at the burner 182,817,003 cub. ft. of 
gas at a net cost, as in 1894, of about 70 cents, 
or, including extensions, about 78 cents. The 
plant being paid for, the city sells at $1, and se- 
cures a net return of about 22 cents. Coal is $3 
a ton, and the oil used is 4 cents a gallon, In 1895 
an investigation disclosed some shortage in the 
accounts and a few suspicious contracts, but 
more rigid accounting is now in vogue. The 
labor force seems a little too large; and it is 
not clear that the works have secured the best 
apparatus as in Philadelphia ; but on the whole 
the people of Richmond believe that they have 
fared much better than they would have done 
from a private company. 

Alexandria, Va., is selling gas for $1.33, and 
has devoted most of the net revenue the last 
three years to improving the plant. No scan- 
dals seem to have been connected with this or 
the other public Virginia gas-works considered 
below. Altho progressiveness is not characteris- 
tic of Alexandria, with its grass-grown streets, or 
of some of the other gas-owning cities, more pro- 
gtessiveness attaches to their gas-works than to 
many other departments of their administration. 

Henderson, Ky., has had success with her gas- 
works, and has sold gas since early in 1894 for 
$1. As she remodeled her works in 1895-96, 
late returns are unavailable. 

Wheeling, W. Va., during 1895-96 has some- 
what improved her plant. With about 100,000,- 
ooo ft. yearly used in the burner, and with coal 
about $1.50 a ton, but coke only 3 cents a 
bushel, Wheeling for several years has expend- 
ed from 50 to 70 cents per Iooo ft. yearly, ac- 
cording to the amount spent on extensions. The 
original cost of this, as of all the other old 
plants, has been paid for out of net earn- 
ings. 

The next city to undertake the municipal 
ownership, Bellefontaine, O., has had a success- 
ful history, free from any grave abuses. The 
oil gas-plant, tho only three or four years old, is 
not proving economical, but permits of delivery 
to the consumer at a cost of 60 to 80 cents, ac- 
cording to the amount spent on extensions. 
The price is now a little under $1. In all state- 
ments of cost in this article interest is not in- 
cluded, because most of the plants have no debt, 
and so need not earn interest. Neither is al- 
lowance made for depreciation, since in most 
cases the extensions, which are here included 
in general expenses, usually equal or exceed 
the depreciation. The average taxes of the 
private gas companies in Massachusetts in 1895 
were 6 cents per 1000 ft. sold. 
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Danville, Va., has one of the best-managed 
coal-gas plants of its size one can easily find. 
Since March, 1894, the price of gas has been $1. 
In 1895, the cost of gas delivered in the burner, 
with coal over $4.25 a ton, was 68.6 cents, or, 
including extensions and improvements, 85.7 
cents. 

Charlottesville, Va., has another equally well- 
managed plant, where’the cost in 1895, when 
there were no extensions, was 59.4 cents. Coal 
costs $3.75 a ton. 

Hamilton, O., has an excellent coal-gas plant, 
to which it added in 1893 an oil-gas plant. In 
view of the rise in the price of oil and the char- 
acter of this particular oil-gas plant, its intro- 
duction has proven somewhat of a mistake. A 
water-gas plant would have been better asa 
supplement to the coal-gas plant. The works 
appear to be well managed, and in 1895, with 
coal at $2.85, oil at 2.4 cents a gallon, and coke 
at 6 cents a bushel, put gas in the burner for 
61.5 cents, aside from 10.3 cents for extensions, 
Altho the price will apparently have to be $1, if 
it is proposed to cover interest on the large part 
of the plant still unpaid for, the price was re- 
duced to 80 cents in November, 1895. ‘The peo- 
ple were paying $2 to a private company prior 
to the construction of the city’s plant in 1890. 
As the old company refused to sell, the city 
erected its own plant, after a fierce opposition 
in the courts, and now enjoys the larger portion 
of the people’s patronage. 

In Fredericksburg, Va., the people were pay- 
ing $3 per 1000 ft. in 1891 toa private company. 
In 1895 the price of the public-made coal gas 
was $1.50, and the cost 70 cents, besides 60 
cents for extensions and improvements. 

Repeated visits to these 10 gas-owning cities 
lead to several conclusions—vzz. - 

1, The satisfaction of the people with ae 
ownership, despite certain weaknesses whic 
are being gradually removed. 

2. The low price of public-made as compared 
with private-made gas of similar quality in cities 
of the State or vicinity similarly situated as re- 
spects cost of materials, population, etc. 

3. The cost of constructing first-class gas- 
works to-day varies from $3 to $6 per rooo ft. of 
yearly output, according to the magnitude and 
density of the population, the difficulty of lay- 
ing mains, etc. The capitalization of private 
gas companies, however, on which good divi- 
dends and interest are paid, is frequently from | 
$6 to $12 per tooo ft., and is often largest in 
the largest cities, where it should be lowest. 

4. When cities own their gas-works a larger 
proportion of the population use gas than when 
the works are owned by private companies. In 
1890, when we have exact figures of population, 
the average percentage of gas consumers of the 
total population in the nine cities then owning 
their gas-works was 7.1, while in the 10 Massa- 
chusetts cities where the net price was under 
$1.60, the percentage was only 5.64. Yet the 
average price in these Massachusetts cities, be- 
cause of their larger size and other conditions, 
was about the same as in the public-owned 
cities. This same greater popularity of public 
ownership among consumers has been conclu- 
sively proven in the case of water. 

5, Another conclusion is, that while Philadel- 
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phia, Wheeling, Alexandria, and possibly one 
or two others of the 12 gas-owning cities, are 
not as progressive or free from 
political abuses as they should be, 
Development. yet the gas-works even here are as 
well managed as the streets or other 
public works, and more advan- 
tageous to the people in the matter of price or 
net revenue, and usually both, than the private- 
owned street railways in those cities or the gas 
works in neighboring cities. A still greater 
superiority of public ownership is likely when 
tried in such States as Massachusetts, where 
efficient city government in all directions is more 
common. . 
In the history of even the cities now owning 
their gas-works, few changes of superintendents 
are recorded. ‘These cities have realized far 
more than generally supposed that it would not 
do to change skilled engineers every time poli- 
tics change. Superintendent William Cannings 
held his office at Henderson, Ky., from the be- 
ginning of direct city operation in 1882 until his 
death in 1894. In 1891, the Superintendent of 
the Alexandria, Va., gas-works died after 30 
years of service. Superintendent W. C. Adams, 
of Richmond, Va., held his office from 1886 
until his death in 1895, and for 16 years before 
that had been assistant superintendent. At 
Wheeling, Mr. S. M. Darrah had charge from 
1884 to 1896, except from 1886 to 1888, when 
the former superintendent was temporarily 
restored. Captain C. A. Ballou has been city 
engineer and chief of the Danville, Va., gas- 
works for 21 years ; and in Charlottesville, Va., 
Superintendent J. T. Williams has had charge 
since the city bought the works in 1876. The 
chief engineer and real head of the Philadel- 
phia gas department has held his place about 
30 years, altho formerly much more handi- 
capped in the choice of efficient non-partisan 
subordinates than at present. 
Epwarp W. Bemis. 


For European conditions, see BERLIN; BrrMinc- 
HAM; GLAscow; Lonbon; Paris. See also 
MUNICIPALISM. 

References: Municipal Ownership of Gas in the 
Onited States, by Edward W. Bemis, in publications of 
American Economic Association, vol. vi., Nos. 4 and 
5 (Macmillan & Co.); Review of Reviews, February, 
1893, article by Bemis, Recent Results of rag teed 
Gas Making in the United States; Annual printed Re- 
ports of the Philadelphia, Richmond, and Danville 
plants ; Light, Heat, and Power, July, 1894 (Phila- 
Oe article by W. W. Goodwin, Some Reasons 
Why Philadelphia Should Retain Its Gas- Works. 


GEORGE, HENRY, was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1839, He began business life as an 
office boy, but later went to sea and visited 
every part of the globe. Returning to Phila- 
delphia as a printer, he soon went to sea again, 
but finally went to California and became com- 
positor, reporter, then a successful journalist. 
In 1871 he joined with two others in founding 
the San Francisco Pos¢ , but his mind was now 
occupied with the social problem of the distri- 
bution of wealth. His first economic publica- 
tion was Our Land and Land Policy (1871). 
Four years later he retired from editorial work, 
but he continued to write for the newspapers. 
His principal work, Progress and Poverty 
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(commenced in 1877 and finished in 1879), at- 
tracted attention immediately upon its publica- 
tion, and still more when republished in Eu- 
rope. It has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and has been discussed by political 
economists and social philosophers of all schools. 
Its main doctrine is that “nothing short of 
making land common property can permanent- 
ly relieve poverty and check the tendency of 
wages to the starvation point,’’ and that the 
best, easiest, and quickest way to make land 
common is not to do it technically, but leaving 
all land titles in individual ownership, to tax 
the land ultimately to its full annual rent- 
al value ; thus without revolutionary methods 
gradually appropriating to society for the good 
of all the full rental value of the soil. This, 
Mr. George believes, could be and should be a 
single tax (¢7.¥v.). ws. 
In 1880 the agitation of the land question in 
Ireland led him to publish a book on The Jrish 
Land Question, embodying his views, and in 
1881 Mr. George went to Ireland as a newspa- 
per correspondent to examine the actual condi- 
tion of the peasantry, and was imprisoned for a 


.time as a suspect, but afterward released with 


ample apologies. The Irish Nationalists, how- 
ever, as aclass did not embrace his ideas, and 
in 1883 Mr. George visited England and lec- 
tured in the principal cities, advocating the the- 
ory advanced in his book and eliciting universal 
attention. 

Returning to this country, Mr. George found 
his influence very much increased and his ideas 
widely spreading, particularly in New York 
City. In 1886 he was nominated Mayor of New 
York City by the United Labor Party, and after 
a campaign of intense popular excitement he 
received the phenomenal vote of 68,110 ballots, 
being only defeated by the Democratic candi- 
date. In this municipal campaign Mr. George 
had been enthusiastically supported by the New 
York socialists ; but when, in the State Con- 
vention at Albany‘ of the United Labor Party, 
which nominated him for governor in 1887, Mr. 
George saw fit to declare distinctly against so- 
cialism and for a single tax, based largely on 
individualistic ideas, the socialists opposed him, 
and have ever since denounced him. Mean- 
while, the educational movement had been go- 
ing on; but in the State election Mr. George 
polled but a small vote. At the beginning of 
the year he had started a weekly organ, the 
Standard, which attained a large circulation ; 
and the coming out for his ideas of Father Mc- 
Glynn ¥-), a popular Roman Catholic priest of 
a large New York City parish, in spite of the op- 
position of the archbishop, created great excite- 
ment, and a religious society was organized to 
develop the religious side of the question, called 
the Anti-Poverty Society (g.v.). Meanwhile, 
Mr. George lectured to immense audiences all 
over this country and in Canada, England, 
Scotland, and Australia, while his ideas pene- 
trated Germany and France. Mr. George, how- 
ever, came to feel more and more that to put 
his ideas into practical execution, the first thing 
necessary was to clear the ground by repealing 
other taxes, and, first of all, what he regarded 
as the great imposition of the tariff. He wrote, 
therefore, his book on Free Trade, one of his 
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ablest efforts, and worked henceforth with the 
Democratic Party, in the hope of inducing them 
eventually, if not at first, to stand for absolute 
free trade. Many have felt that his ideas should 
be realized in connection with socialistic and 
nationalistic ideas rather than individualis- 
tic, and while not renouncing his ideas, he 
should have gone over to the growing People’s 
Party and nationalistic movement in this 
country. The Standard was given up by Mr. 
George in 1890. Since then he has lived in 
comparative retirement, writing articles, notably 
The Condition of Labor, a letter to the Pope on 
the occasion of the papal encyclical, and making 
occasional addresses. 


GERMANY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


I. STAarTIstTIcs. 


The German Empire, according to its Consti- 
tution of April 16, 1871, is a confederation of 
German States (see FEDERATION) under an Em- 
peror who has the direction of political and mil- 
itary affairs, and can declare defensive war. 
The legislative power is vested in the Bundes- 
rath of 58 delegates, appointed by the States,. 
Prussia having 17; Bavaria, 6; Wiirtemberg 
and Saxony, 4 each, and the Reichstag. This 
latter body has 397 members elected for five 
years by universal suffrage (see FRANCHISE, 
ELECTORAL) ; 236 represent Prussia, 48 Bavaria, 
23 Saxony. The Emperor has no vote. The 
population and area of Germany in 1895 was 
51,758,364 in 208,670 square miles. 


| { 
Popula- 


Sq. Popula-. | tion per 
STATES. Miles. tion. Sq. 

Mile. 

pe ) emai — 
Shite Borpire 2.2.62 2. - | 208,670 | 5157581364 236.7 
MEEMESIA cools ss <ceslvcace 134,463 31,491,209 222.8 
PR IPICE os aaa wy oc Bee aia } 29,282 597739830 IgI.t 
Wirtem berg «.....+0--- 77528 2,071,407 270.5 
RAPER cottiec sen hole reer on" 5 5,825 1,713,844 289.8 
ye ee ee ae 51787 337539372 605.2 


In 1882 the division by occupations was as follows: 


RSL CSLUTE Sen pi o/cltldis ts deere craic tes ne'r=>'tielee'y 18,840,818 
PUR ME SS dpcisdaco se napleniee sina ana de nce cs te e's 16,058,080 
BRIS POOM os. nie es Sat seas oiindei edie arlssh onesie 4)531,080 
eT ERATE aa ale Ocoee conten s hans app’ 2,222,982 
Domestic and other service..... ........+..- 938,294 
Borestry, HSHiNg, CEC. seccres covcrccssvarences 384,637 
WUE HO OCCUPATION ....6. rectors rce-secestecves 2,246,222 


The births steadily exceed the deaths, and the popu- 
lation grows in spite of alargeemigration. The cities 
have grown with great rapidity. (See CITIES.) 

Military service drives many young men from the 
empire, while the support of the army is a crushing 
load. (See ARMY.) The peace footing of the army is 
22,618 officers and 562,116 men ; the war footing, includ- 
ing the /azdsturm and one-year volunteers, isabout 
3)500,000. The budget for 1896 is : 


REVENUE. 

Customs and excise...2..020 02 cocseeseeres $156,750,850 
SEAMPS ..veve cocrreesccrccce 13,657,250 
Post and telegraph............ 79444720 
Printing-Office......... sc cceeccceseceeeee cuve 368,550 
Railways ... cece cece cere nese reresceecenescrees 55793250 
Imperial bank.. cere ree en ere seeenaneeeereee sae 157959525 
Department receipts.......--++ teres cteeeeees 25987,625 
Interest of invalid fund.............++ veers 6,598,425 

ee “ imperial fund........-.-++0+-+-- : 24500 
RPA ETOPES: «- ioiozs a0’ AON SAAC A rte Ce Pieters ah 200,000 
Extraordinary.........seeeeee eevee ass evesmintseid 11,594,650 
Federal contributions........sseeeseseveesees 99,000,025 


$306, 1935375 
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Germany and Social Reform. 
EXPENDITURES, 
AVP OR TAN AD COs rs.scs.seaie ean clare ones Ct nwa) ow is $118,053, 100 
BS DOUY araicle nirarers aisiviete oe stalscsitinasiaa sive ewe 13,815,375 
CEGASUT ig acc man celeron mice Unt anew ACe 94,727,500 
PIED Vania een estan saiceees eee Bier Sern + 18,491,825 
POOGUOM LUNG. avec uniacnealeacine nie counts 13)758,700 
BRGIGHSUMD ice! wcrine feos date One ee 162,750 
PRAM GIMME Toh, Pee als sahatg as Wetath ata Hee 38,450 
IPGRRION ORIG, (cer tielcloes aves Dance ere 2,639,125 
EEOR EC OHIGO a cainon ani Matcast ay caeeminate cersits 7)431)400 
AEAOLO Crea vie | Wis tcaib bis. ciate cia:s 6s. araciaveiniareroie i omiarrene 521,350 
ailways REST SeMR RUA e Nisa aid RAVE Ar aPotire uote orale arene onto 86,725 
ART bic Bo eS ei urtidiens s icaiajaicuieas aed ste mes 183,875 
PVA LUNG, ck cress esivardh amanron 6,598,425 
Reform of Civil Service 125475 
MP AOrdinaryy cca wahees ho wens Sor nean a ns 


339291,550 


09,812,62 
II. Soctar Rerorm. = : 

Social reform in Germany, as elsewhere, is 
affected by the past. Germany was too full of 
the spirit of local freedom to develop a central- 
ized government, as in France or England. It 
developed separate kingdoms and States, only 
loosely federated into an empire, coming down 
from Charlemagne. Its great free cities devel- 
oped art and education. Germany led in the 
battles of the emperors against the Pope and 
in the Protestant Reformation. She became 
the home of theology, philosophy, science, and 
letters. Her peasantry developed the Peasants’ 
War (g.v.), and also the mystic communism 
(g.v.) which has given America her many Ger- 
man communities. The old Germanic empire 
xtended from 800-1806, when it was destroyed 
by Napoleon. Its place was taken by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and in 1866 by the 
North German Federation. 

Modern German social reform began with 
Hegel’s socialistic philosophy and Fichte’s so- 
cialistic turning of an individualistic philoso- 
phy. (See Ficure and HEGEL.) 

This, too, was in accord with the German 
medieval conception of the Christian paternal 
state. (See BISMARCK.) 

Nevertheless, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, German statesmen and econo- 
mists drew their ideas mainly from England 
and the orthodox economy of Adam Smith. 
Particularly was this true of the Stein-Harden- 
berg legislation of Prussia. Germany more 
than most countries of Europe, per- 
haps because of the lack of a strong 
centralized power to break the 
power of the old guilds and free 
cities, was in the control of innu- 
merable special privileges, rights, 
and monopolies, granted to the old guilds and 
cities. This mass of special privileges and 
imposts had to be done away with, There 
were, however, some early voices for socialism. 
(See GALL ; RopBERTUS, etc.) 

Such was the condition of things when the 
revolutions of 1848 awoke Europe. 

In Prussia, the demand in 1848 was for con- 
stitutional government, freedom of religion and 
of the press, the right of coalition, etc., with de- 
mands here and there by the prolétariat for the 
organization of labor, State employment of the 
unemployed, ete. In Berlin, blood was shed. 
The king, Frederick William IV., promised re- 
forms and the reorganization of Germany, ‘The 
National Assembly was called at Frankfort, 
where Bismarck won his first laurels in gaining 
the leadership for Prussia. 


Indi- 
vidualism. 
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The only industrial organizations effected iin- 
mediately after the revolution were various 
clubs, mainly under the patronage of the Lib- 
eral Party, and the cooperative land banks and 
societies, organized by Schulze-Delitzsch. In 
Berlin, however, Lassalle’s utterances were 
growing more radical ; and on April 12, 1862— 
sometimes called the birthday of German so- 
cialism—being invited to lecture before a work- 
ing man’s club, he argued that the Revolution 
of 1848 had politically freed the fourth estate, 
even as the French Revolution freed the third 
estate, and that henceforth working men must 
organize for industrial freedom. He was ar- 
rested and sentenced to imprisonment, which 
was later commuted toa fine. A central com- 
mittee of working men’s clubs in Leipsic now 
wrote Lassalle calling on him to outline a pol- 
icy ; and he did so in an open letter, which has 
been called the charter of German socialism, 

Encouraged by these successes, Lassalle now 
organized at Leipsic, on May 23, 1863, the Uni- 
versal German Working Man’s Association, 

which was destined to grow into 
the Social Democratic Party. Las- 

Socialism, salle’s program was one of indus- 

trial organization for production 

with State help. Into this move- 
ment Lassalle now put all his energy. The 
apathy of the working men was his chief obsta- 
cle. He made speech after speech, wrote tract 
after tract, held meeting after meeting. All 
the time he was fighting the courts in trial after 
trial, defending himself, and usually winning. 
Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, and the industrial 
centers on the Rhine were the chief scenes of 
his activity. His greatest success was on the 
Rhine, where, in the summers of 1863 and 1864, 
his travels as missionary of the new gospel re- 
sembled a triumphal procession. He claimed 
that he had converted the king, Bismarck, and 
the Bishop of Mayence. 

But Lassalle had’ now reached the height of 
his career. He went to Switzerland for rest, 
and there made the love acquaintance which, 
through a duel, resulted in his death, August 
31, 1864. But his death worked for socialism. 
The people called him the ‘father of social 
democracy.’’ 

Meanwhile, in London, at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1864, the famous International Working 
Men’s Association was established and Marx 
was made its president, With the principles of 
this organization Liebknecht, who had already 
joined Lassalle’s association, and who in time 
won August Bebel over to his side, was in com- 
plete sympathy ; and though he continued to 
profess allegiance to the more moderate pro- 
posals of the German association, he was known 
to be promoting the influence of the Interna- 
tional. 

Bebel, originally a follower of Schulze-De- 
litzsch, and president of a working men’s asso- 
ciation at Leipsic, became, in the autumn of 
1867, president of the Union of Working Men’s 
Associations ; and the following year, at the 
annual congress, was instrumental with Lieb- 
knecht in inducing a large majority of the as- 
pos to accept the program of the Interna- 
ional. 


In 1869 the Social Democratic Working Men’s 
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Party was formed at Eisenach, out of the “in- 
ternationalized’’? Union of Working Men’s As- 
sociations and the seceded members of the Uni- 
versal. In 1870 Liebknecht and Bebel and 
Hepner were arrested for the publication of trea- 
sonable writings. ‘ 

In 1874, however, 10 members of the Social 
Democratic Party were returned to the Reich- 
stag by 450,000 votes. Bebel and Liebknecht 
were still in prison, but they were nevertheless 
elected. Socialism was now becoming such a 
power in the State that the Government deter- 
mined to be more stringent. House searches 
were made in great number, and the Working 
Men’s Association was declared by the police to 
be dissolved in Prussia. The Social Democratic 
Working Men’s Party shared the same fate. 
Misfortune brought the two rival parties to- 
gether, and acongress held at Gotha in May, 
1875, completed the union. The program then 
adopted became the basis of the great agitation 
which followed in all parts of Germany. ; 

On May 11, 1878, the emperor was shot at in 
Berlin by a young man called Hédel, an igno- 
rant man of low character. He was declared 
to be a socialist because photo- 
graphs of socialists were found in 
his pocket. Immediately an anti- Repression. 
socialist bill was introduced into 
the Reichstag, which that body, 
however, refused to pass. Another attempt 
was made upon the life of the aged sov- 
ereign. ‘This time the would-be assassin was a 
Dr. Karl Nobiling, who, on June 2, 1878, fired 
at the emperor from an upper window in the 
Linden and severely wounded him. ‘The cry 
for repressive measures against the socialists 
now became general. 

Another law was now proposed—the ‘‘ Law 
against the publicly dangerous endeavors of so- 
cial democracy.’’ ‘The bill as approved gave to 
the executive and the police very extensive 
powers. It became law October 19—after Lieb- 
knecht had declared that it could ‘‘ neither be 
made better nor worse,’’ and the Progressist 
leader, Richter, had said, ‘‘ I fear social democ- 
racy more under this law than without it.’’ The 
division showed 221 members to be in favor of 
the measure and 149 against it. 

‘The law prohibited the formation or existence 
of organizations which seek by social demo- 
cratic, socialistic, or communistic movements to 
subvert the present State and society. 

Henceforth the socialistic propaganda was 
carried on in secret, but more successfully than 
ever ; and in the Reichstag the socialists were 
free. Here, at any rate, the pursued socialist 
knew that he could claim the right of sanctuary. 
The publication of parliamentary reports being 
privileged, journals with socialistic tendencies 
were able to reproduce in full the speeches in 
which Bebel, Liebknecht, and their fellows 
preached the principles of a movement which 
the Government had just been given a commis- 
sion to suppress. 

There was only one way of meeting this new 
danger, and it was by voting to suppress the 
publicity of proceedings. This Bismarck at- 
tempted twice, but each-time was defeated. 

On the other hand, an event occurred in 1881 
which roused the authorities to increased vigi- 
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lance. This was the Niederwald plot against 
the imperial family, the existence ot which was 
discovered in September. Various arrests were 
made, and the trial ‘took place at Leipsic, two 
men, avowedly anarchists, being in December, 
1884, sentenced to death. In the early part of 
this latter year the socialist law was prolonged 
for two years, 

In 1884 another general election took place, 
and it afforded the Socialist Party an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating its strength. In Berlin 
two out of the six places fell to socialists, and 
in Hamburg and Breslau two out of three. 


_ The number of votes polled was 549,990. 


Repression was made more vigorous than 
ever, The year 1889 was marked by the largest 
strike Germany had ever known, which took 
apame in the coal mines of Westphalia and the 

enish provinces, and threatened to spread, 
and did spread, more or less through the em- 
ire, the emperor himself taking an interest in 
earing the complaints of the miners and order- 
ing an investigation. The strike ended in the 
substantial victory of the men, altho to some 
extent they compromised. 

On March 20, 1890, the emperor accepted the 
resignation of Bismarck as chancellor, largel 
upon Bismarck’s insistence that the Anti-Social- 
ist Law must be renewed, a step 
which the young emperor did not 
favor ; and on its expiration (Sep- 
tember 30, 1890) it was not renewed. 
The socialists came back in great 
numbers amid general rejoicing. 
Herr Liebknecht assumed the editorshop of 
the Volksélatt, and activity went on more 
rapidly than ever, especially in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and the great industrial centers, and not 
least in the army, where young men, restless 
under conscription, are gathered from all Ger- 
many, and ready, therefore, under the galling 
yoke of the army service, which is so hated 
by the working class, to listen to socialism. 
The conflict of the year 1893 over the Stand- 
ing Army Bill is well known, with its re- 
sult of the stupendous socialistic gains. The 
following table shows the growth of the Social 
Democratic Partysince the founding of the 
German Empire, as shown in the imperial 
election returns, taken from Braun’s Dze Par- 
teten des Deutschen Reichstages, Stuttgart, 


1893: 


Socialistic 
Gains, 


Percen- 
Total 
tage of 
solaga pacts Votes of | Mem- ard 2 
E NIN Danis Social bers Tach 
peat TOR A Demo- | Elected. 
cratic maakie Member. 
Votes. Party. 
TBTI.ccecovccvcse- 124,655 3 2 62,327 
ROT Aigo. ms wives = 351,952 6.8 9 39,106 
EOTZocvedercoresce 493,288 g-I 12 41,107 
SO7Ger ses se gbeaee 437,158 7.6 9 48,573 
BOSI.cvcesccevces 311,961 6.1 12 25,997 
EBSA vemutic tv iaite.ce'e 549,990 9-7 24 22,916 
SORE i oeisieiaca-e's sisi 2.<» 763,128 10.1 II 69,375 
BEL Spon eee dodeees 1,427,298 19-7 35* 40,780 
RSigeebie ete ese 5 1,876,738 23-3 44 40,608 


* In the bye-election in a district of Saxony, held 
in 1892, the thirty-sixth member was elected. 
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The party is strongly organized, and carries 
on a most active propaganda, publishing 31 
daily newspapers, 41 weeklies and semi-week- 
lies, one scientific review, one family magazine, 
two humorous publications, 55 trade journals. 

At present it is making strong efforts to ex- 
tend itself in the agricultural districts. It has 
organized night schools for the education and 
training of socialist speakers, It has many ad- 
herents among the university students. 

Such is the account of German democratic so- 
cialism ; but there have been in Germany four 
other separate movements, all using the name 
socialism. The earliest of these is : 
the Roman Catholic German Chris- 
tian Socialist movement, mainly Christian 
led by Bishop von Ketteler in May- Socialism. 
ence about 1850, and still a politi- 
cal and social force in the empire. 

It often allies itself politically with the Social 
Democrats, but proceeds on wholly different 
lines. German social democracy is avowedly 
atheistic and materialistic, and will have naught 
to do with the Church. The Roman Catholic 
movement favors a paternal State socialism 
under churchly guidance. This is even more 
true of the German Protestant Christian social- 
ism which sprang up under Stécker, the court 
preacher in Berlin about 1877. It organized 
two societies, one to reach the wealthy and one 
the working men, and was almost explicitly 
the Church wing of the Government’s pater- 
nal State socialism. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 

The third movement in Germany using the 
name socialism is that of the so-called Socialists 
of the Chair (Katheder-Sozialisten), a move- 
ment commencing with a gathering at Eisenach 
in 1872 under the lead of such men as Schnol- 
ler, Wagner, andothers. A Verezn fiir Sozzal- 
Politik was formed to represent its ideas, which 
may be said to be the modification but not abo- 
lition of individualism by a paternal State so- 
cialism. 

The fourth movement which uses the name 
of socialism in Germany is the State socialism 
of the Government itself. 

As early as 1847 Bismarck had spoken in favor 
of State railroads ; but he did not definitely, or 
at least publicly, adopt the principles of State 
socialism till 1878, after the policy of repression 
of the democratic socialists had begun. He 
then endeavored with the one hand to repress 
and with the other to take the 
ground from under them. His first 
step, however, was simply to re- . State 
verse the economic ees of the Socialism. 
State on the subject of taxation and 
establish protection. His next step 
was to try and introduce various State monopo- 
lies, such as a tobacco monopoly. He did not suc- 
ceed in getting these efforts supported by the 
Reichstag ; but most German frailroads are to- 
day State roads. (See RAILROADS.) f : 

But thus far the high-water tide of imperial 
State socialism has been reached in the various 
State insurance laws. In 1881 came the first 
decided word from the emperor and his govern- 
ment upon the subject. The Sickness Insur- 
ance Law was passed in 1883, the Accident In- 
surance Law in 1884, and the Old Age Law in 
1889. (See INSURANCE.) 
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Such are the main present developments of 
the imperial State socialism ; but a word should 
be said of German municipalism, which belongs 
to the same paternal and therefore unsocialistic 
school, 

Says Dr. Albert Shaw (Century, July, 1894) : 
‘The German city holds itself responsible for 
the education of all ; for the provision of amuse- 
ment, and the means of recreation ; for the 
adaptation of the training of the young to the 
necessities of gaining a livelihood ; for the health 
of families ; for the moral interests of all ; for 
the civilizing of the people ; for the promotion 
of individual thrift ; for protection from various 
misfortunes ; for the development of advantages 
and opportunities in order to promote the indus- 
trial and commercial well-being ; and inciden- 
tally for the supply of common services and the 
introduction of conveniences. The methods it 
employs to gain its ends are sometimes those 
advocated by the socialists, and sometimes they 
are diametrically opposite.”’ 

According to Dr. Shaw, about two thirds of 
the larger German cities own and operate their 
own gas-works, and are going in to provide 
municipal electric light and power. All Ger- 
man cities care for their own cleaning and sani- 
tation to an extent far beyond that of most other 
countries. Their systems for providing good 
housing are growing rapidly more perfect. The 
cities provide pawnbrokerage and savings banks. 
Especially admirable is the extent to which they 
plan far ahead for, and steadily carry out, mu- 
nicipal improvements. 

The German -police strictly control all life. 
In some German cities there are police regula- 
tions as to how one shall carry his umbrella so 
as not to hit passers in the street. Germany 
seems at times under military control. 

It should be stated that the Social Democrats 
repudiate this State socialism, and vote, for in- 
stance, against compulsory insurance, 

Bebel (Dze Frau und Soztalismus, pp. 312- 
14) argues that under socialism, ministers, par- 
liaments, armies, police, courts, attorneys, tax- 
ation, will all disappear, their place being taken 
by administrative colleges or boards, 

Side by side with this socialist development 
has gone an individualist agitation for voluntary 
guilds of employers and employees together, 
and for cooperative and religious societies. The 
old medieval guilds were divested of their ex- 
clusive character under Frederick William I., 
and since then the tendency, as far as the Goy- 
ernment is concerned, has been toward indus- 
trial freedom, Various laws, however, have 
been passed to aid these voluntary guilds. 
About 1845 various congresses of employees 
voted for the establishment of compulsory 
guilds limiting employers, and especially em- 
ployees. A commission to investigate the sub- 
ject was appointed, and district councils of in- 
dustry were established but did not succeed, 
Still, 10,223 guilds have been formed in the em- 
pire under Government supervision, and are 
occasionally given power to enforce arbitration, 
Trade-unions, apart from the socialist move- 
ment, have also been somewhat developed. 
The German tobacco workers organized in 1865, 
and the printers in 1866, In 1893 there were 
1341 unions with 61,034 members, the engineers 
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and metal-workers having 403 unions ; factory 
workers and manual laborers, 229; cabinet- 
makers, 113; shoemakers, 108, ‘These unions 
are largely the result of the activity of Dr. 
Hirsch, editor of the 7rade-Unzon, who stands 
midway between the Government’s State social- 
ism and the Social Democrats. The printers’ 
union of Germany is not connected with this 
movement, It can be traced back to the 
seventh-century guilds, and has followed much 
more closely than any other union in Germany 
the English trade-unions. In 1891-92 there was 
a prolonged strike for a nine-hour day, attended 
with some success. In 1890 it had a capital of 
$426,769. ; 

Most of the trade-unions, however, are con- 
nected with socialism. They numbered, in 
1892, 244,934. Of these, 44,000 were miners, 
26,000 metal-workers, 18,000 cabi- 
net-makers, 16,000 printers, II,000 
tobacco-workers. Besides these 
different classes of unions, the Ro- 
man Catholic unions have about 
75,000 members and the Protestant 
unions 76,000, mainly educational. Cooperation 
in Germany commences with the efforts of 
Huber and his paper, /azus, in 1836, and, above 
all, the work of Schulze Delitzsch, dating from 
1844, has had considerable success in Germany, 
especially on the line of credit banks. (See 
COOPERATION; COOPERATIVE BANKs.) Strikes 
have not been large in Germany, the largest 
being among the miners. Arbitration, perhaps, 
as a result, has not had much development. 
(See ARBITRATION.) On the other hand, Gov- 
ernment has done a good deal by its insurance 
schemes, and less by its factory legislation. 

On March 15, 1890, a labor conference of rep- 
resentatives of the various powers met in Berlin 
by the invitation of the young emperor, and sat 
two weeks. The invitation was lib- 
erally responded to ; but the scope 
of the deliberations was practically Other 
narrowed down to the question of Movements, 
Sunday, female, and juvenile work, 

In 1891 a bill was passed in the 

Reichstag to gointo force April 1, 1892, embody- 
ing the main results of the conference : 24 hours’ 
rest on Sunday, except in specified industries, 
like hotels, etc. ; 48 hours’ rest on church festi- 
vals, such as Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
day ; women not to work over rr hours, nor to 
do any night work, nor for so many weeks after 
childbirth ; children under 13 not to be em- 
ployed, and not after that unless they have had 
the legal time in school. 

Poor law administration in Germany has been 
developed on large lines and in characteristic 
Yili (See ELBERFELD SysrEM; Lasor CoLo- 
NIES. 


Trade- 
Unions. 


References : The Report on Germany of the (English) 
Royal Commission on Labor; W.H. Dawson’s Ger- 
man Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle (1888), and 
Bismarck and State Soctalism (1890). 


GERRYMANDERING.—In United States 
politics, an arrangement of the political divi- 
sions of a State in disregard of natural bounda- 
ries, as indicated by geography or position, so 
as to give one party an unfair political advan- 
tage. This is done sometimes by throwing the 
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greatest possible number of hostile voters into a 
district which is certain to be hostile, sometimes 
by adding toa district where parties are equally 
divided some place in which the majority of 
friendly voters is sufficient to turn the scale. 

The aim of gerrymandering is so to lay out 
the districts as to secure in the greatest pos- 
sible number of them a majority for the party 
which conducts the operation. f 

The word is derived from Elbridge Gerry, a 
leading Democratic politician in Massachuse‘ts 
(a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, and in 1812 elected Vice-President of the 
United States), who, when Massachusetts was 
being re-districted, contrived a scheme which 
gave one of the districts a shape like that of a 
lizard. A noted artist entering the room of an 
editor who had a map of the new districts hang- 
ing on the wall over his desk observed, ‘‘ Why, 
this district looks like a salamander,’’ and put 
in the claws and eyes of the creature with his 
pencil. ‘*Say rather a Gerrymander,”’ replied 
the editor ; and the name remained. 


GIDDINGS, FRANELIN HENRY, was 
born at Sherman, Conn., in 1855. After pre- 
paratory studies at Great Barrington he entered 
Union College in 1873, and received the degrees 
of A.B.and A.M. Entering journalism, he was 
connected with the Dazly Union and Republi- 
can of Springfield, Mass. In 1885 he made an 
investigation of cooperation and profit-sharing 
for the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, the re- 
sults being published in its seventh annual re- 
port. In 1888 he was appointed Resident Lec- 
turer and in 189 Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Bryn Mawr College. In 1891, 
without leaving Bryn Mawr, he was appointed 
Lecturer on Sociology in the School of Political 
Sciences at Columbia University, and in 1894 
Professor of Sociology in that University, leav- 
ing Bryn Mawr. Professor Giddings has been 
Chairman of the Publication Committee of the 
American Economic Association, and Vice- 
President of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. His cdntributions to eco- 
nomic journals have been almost constant, and 
since 1891 mainly concerned with the province 
and contents of sociology, in which department 
Professor Giddings has come to be an acknowl- 
edged leader, his studies culminating thus far 
in his The Theory of Sociology (1896), at pres- 
ent the latest and most complete treatise on the 
subject. 


GIDE, CHARLES, was born in 1847 at 
Uzes, France. From 1874-80 Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Bordeaux, he has been since 1880 
Professor of Political Economy at Montpellier. 
His chief work is his Principes a’ Economie 
Politigue (1883), which has been translated into 
English., He is even better known by his valu- 
able reviews and magazine articles as one of the 
leaders in the revolt against the classic French 
economists, and also for his active interest in 
the French Protestant movement toward Chris- 
tian Socialism (7.v.). 


GIFFIN, ROBERT, was born at Strathaven, 
Lancashire, in 1837, and educated in its parish 
school, Hewas asolicitor’s clerk at Strathaven 
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and Glasgow, and from 1856-58 attended Glas- 
gow College. He then entered a commercial 
house in Glasgow, but in 1860 entered journal- 
ism, being connected with the Stzrding Jour- 
nal, the Glode, and for a short time the Fort- 
nightly Review. From 1868-76 he was assist- 
ant editor of the Economzst, and from 1870-76 
edited the trade and finance articles of the Dazly 
News. In 1876 he was appointed chief of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 
He has written numerous reports and magazine 
articles. 


GILMAN, NICHOLAS PAINE, whose 
name is so prominently identified with the sub- 
ject of profit-sharing,was born December 21,1849, 
in Quincy, Ill. His early education was obtained 
in the public schools and academies of Maine 
and New Hampshire, and at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, from which he was graduated in 
1871. From 1872-84, with the exception of 1878- 
81, when he was professor in Antioch College, 
he was pastor of Unitarian churches in Scituate, 
Bolton, and Wayland, Mass, Mr. Gilman was 
associate editor of the Unitarian Review of 
Boston, 1885-90, and has been editor of the Zzz- 
erary World of Boston from 1888-96. When 
the New World was established in Boston, 
March, 1892, Mr. Gilman became its editor, and, 
at the founding of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Profit-Sharing, he was chosen secre- 
tary and made editor of the Employer and Em- 
ployed, the organ of the association. In 1896 
he became Professor of Sociology in Meadville 
Theological Seminary, at Meadville, Pa. Be- 
sides articles on religious, theological, and so- 
cial subjects published since 1877, he has writ- 
ten Profit-Sharing between Employer and 
Employed (1889), Lhe Law of Daily Conduct 
(1891), Soczaléism and the American Spirit 


(1893). 


GIOJA, MELCHIORRE, was born in Pia- 
cenza, Italy, in 1767. Receiving priest’s orders, 
he welcomed the entry of the French into Italy, 
and argued for the establishment of an Italian 
republic. Made State historian, he lost this 
position by a work he wrote on divorce (1803), 
and placed in charge of the Italian statistics, 
he lost this by his criticism of State officials. 
He was in prison for eight months in 1820 on 
a charge of conspiring with the Carbonari, In 
spite of this eventful life, he was, till his death 
in 1829, among the foremost Italian economists 
of his day, a leader in statistical science, and a 
critical student of all economical schools. He 
largely favored State interference. Among his 
works are Vuove prospetto delle sctenze econo- 
miche (6 vols., 1815-19) and Filosofia della sta- 
tistica (2 vols., 1826). 


GLASGOW is considered by Mr. Albert 
Shaw, in his Wunzcipal Government in Great 
Britain (p. 169), to be the leader in Great Brit- 
ain of that new régzme of municipal socialism 
which is so marked a characteristic of the pres- 
ent day. Itis tohisstudy of Glasgow contained 
in the above-named book that we are mainly in- 
debted for the following facts : 

Glasgow claims for itself the second place in 
the British Empire. It has grownin population 
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with great rapidity from about 75,000 in 1800 
to some 800,000 in 1895, in a compact space of 
15,000 acres. This dense population, together 
with the nature of the inhabitants—a working 
class living in crowded tenements—has made 
its municipal problems of the utmost gravity. 
London in 1881 had a population of 51 to the 
acre ; Glasgow in 1891 had g2 to the acre, and 
in five districts 300 to the acre. 

At first a bishop’s seat, Glasgow became wholly 
self-governing only in 1690. In 1833 the Scotch 
Reform Act made her municipal franchise the 
same as the parliamentary, and the act of 1868 
enfranchised many more. Her municipal vot- 
ing roll in 1891 included 94,186 names (15,448 
women). The franchise depending on rate-pay- 
ing, the poorer classes and the floating popu- 
lation dodge the rates and lose their vote. 

The municipal government consists of a coun- 
cil of 78 members, three members being elected 
from each of the 25 wards, one retiring each 

year, and the remaining members 

being the J.ord Provost, or Mayor, 
Constitution. and two other ex-officio members. 

The provost is elected by the coun- 

cilfrom its own number, He pre- 
sides and personifies the dignity of the city, but 
has little or no executive power. He is elected 
for three years, like the bailies, and, like them, 
isa magistrate. The bailies sit as citizen magis- 
trates in certain districts. The whole executive 
power is in the hands of the council, which 
works through committees and makes all ap- 
pointments. The town clerk and chamberlain 
preserve the records, statistics, etc., and are men 
ot high authority and learning. No salaries 
are attached to the offices of councilors. 

The municipalism of Glasgow is developed on 
many lines. Its sanitary department is most 
efficient. Magnificent hospitals have been erect- 
ed. Food, milk, and, above all, lodging-houses 
and tenements, are carefully inspected and con- 
trolled. (For the fine bath-house and wash- 
house system of Glasgow, see Batu-Housss.) 
The streets and also the tenement courts are 
cleaned every day. Manure and refuse collect- 
ed by the city is sold (in 1893, 276,000 tons, from 
25 to 50 cents a ton). Refuse is also used on 

two successful municipal farms, 

The city lights not only the streets 

Sanitation, but the courts.and common stair- 
cases, spending more for these than 

she does for the streets. The worst 

slums have been torn down and streets widened 
and improved, a part laid out by the council 
acting as an ‘‘improvement trust’’ (commencing 
in 1866). The city has bought large tracts of 
land, and is gradually tearing down the tene- 
ments upon this land and building improved 
dwellings, which it rents at $100,000 a year, 
largely paying the interest charge on the whole 
property, which it is holding for sale. Glasgow 
having had particularly bad lodging-houses, the 
city, by 1879, built and still maintains seven 
municipal lodging-houses, with 2000 beds, which 
are an unqualified success, They have wiped 
out the worst private houses, and yield a revenue 
to the city. As a result of these and other im- 
provements, the condition of the tenement 
population is improved. In 1871, 30 4 per cent. 
of Glasgow’s population lived in tenements of 
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one room ; in 1881, 24.7 per cent. ; in 1891, only 
18 per cent. Those living in two rooms, how- 
ever, have increased, In 1891, 47.5 per cent. 
lived in two rooms; only 8 per cent. in houses 
of five or more rooms. Until 1860 Glasgow had 
its water supplied by a private corporation ata 
rate of 14 pence in the pound. To-day, under 
municipal management, water 1s 
brought in abundant quantities 
from lochs in the Highlands at 7d., 
and still gets anet revenue of $200,- 
ooo, Up to 1895 the city had spent 
$14,000,000 on its water supply, and ; 
expects to spend $6,000,000 without increasing 
charges or taxes by a penny. In 1869 the city 
bought its gas-works from a private company ; 
it has reduced the price from the $1.14 charged 
by the company to 60 cents, tho the price of 
making coal gas has risen, The original cost 
was $2,600,000, and improvements created a 
debt in 1875 of $5,300,000, To-day it is $2,400,- 
ooo, much more than covered by the value of 
the plant. The city sells gas at very cheap 
rates for fuel in the tenements, and in 1892 had 
rented 8000 gas stoves, besides selling many 
thousands—a great convenience in the crowded 
tenements. In 1892 the city bought out the 
company conducting electric lght, and has 
made a success of this. In 1894 Glasgow bought. 
out the private horse railway system. She al- 
lowed an elaborate system of omnibuses to com- 
pete with her. Yet after raising the wages of 
the employees, limiting their hours, establishing 
a sick and death insurance, adding clean and 
good cars, increasing the service, refusing street- 
car advertisements, the city has lowered the 
fares, a large proportion of which has been one- 
cent fares, and yet made, in 1895, a gross profit. 
of $121,025. 

Glasgow's greatest municipal activity, how- 
ever, has been her improvement of the Clyde, 
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which has made Glasgow what she is. In 1750 
the Clyde was fordable. To day 

the greatest ship-yards of the world 

line the river. The city supplies Results, 


ships with water, owns and pro- 

vides docks, ferries, harbor steam- 

ers, and thus receives a revenue of from $1,750,- 
000 to $2,000,000 per year, an interest on im- 
provements only recently approximating $100,- 
000,000, so that when that sum has been reached 
the direct revenue will be a larger percentage on 
the expenditure, to say nothing of the indirect 
revenue from the creation of the city. Besides 
these activities are municipal buildings, mar- 
kets, slaughter-houses, sewerage systems, pub- 
lic schools, parks, art galleries, libraries. play- 
grounds. Its debt is not large, and potentially 
covered by the growing sinking funds of pros- 
perous and productive departments. 


_Reference : Albert Shaw's Municipal Government in 
Great Britain. 


GOBLET, RENE MARIE, was born at 
Aire in 1828. He entered the legal profession, 
then journalism, and, later, politics. In 1870 he 
was Procureur-Général at Amiens ; in 1871 re 
resentative for La Somme, being a Republican 
of the Left, and though at first a supporter of 
the Government, he gradually became more and 
more independent. From January to August. 
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1882, he held the portfolio of the Interior in the 
Freycinet Cabinet ; from April, 1885, to Decem- 
ber, 1886, the portfolio of Public Instruction and 
of the Arts, under Brisson. From 1886-87 he 
was President of the Council; and from April, 
1888, to April, 1889, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
In the last general election he declared out and 
out for socialism, and is considered a leading 
socialist in French Government circles. 


GODIN, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE, 


AND THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE; 
was born, in 1817, at Esquehéries, of a family 
of artisans. Early engaging in industry, he, in 
1847, moved his works to Guise, and became in- 
terested in cooperation as a disciple of Fourier. 
In 1859 he commenced his famous Famzlistére, 
or communal home, and rapidly developed it. 
In 1870 he was elected Mayor of Guise, and in 
1871 representative for Aisne. In 1871 he also 

ublished his Solutions Soctales, or account of 

is Famitlistére. He fully established profit- 
sharing in 1876, and in 1886 he made the Famz- 
listére de Guztse a cooperative society, associat- 
ing in his firm 32 clerks or workmen. From 
1876-88 the average sales were 3,935,600 frs., 
with a gross profit of 735,000 frs., which were 
distributed among the workmen, capital, the 
common fund, education, and the sinking fund. 
The familistére is organized like a great fam- 
ily. It has its buildings for habitation, baking- 
house, steward’s office, nursery, schools, pen- 
sion bank, and insurance office. The Famz/zs- 
tere in 1888 had 13 assoczés, 67 soctétatres, 52 
participants, out of 1237 employees. The in- 
dustry carried on is the making of stoves, ovens, 
and smaller hardware. There are three big 
buildings with 1800 inhabitants, each family hav- 
ing twoorthreerooms. Hach building encloses 
an interior court, covered with a glass roof and 
paved with cement. The building is four stories 
high. The central parallelogram, or rectangle, 
is 211 ft. front and 130 ft. deep. The stores of 
the association on the lowest story of the central 
portion of the building contain whatever is nec- 
essary for ordinary need and comfort, without 
reference to luxuries. In the social palace 
1500 persons can see each other go to their 
daily domestic occupations, reunite in public 
places, go to market or shopping, under cov- 
ered galleries, without traversing more than 200 
yards. Much attention is given to education. 
Babies can be left by their mothers in a créche 
from 7 A.M to 7P.M. There is considerable so- 
cial life. Godin died in 1888. The firm is now 
Dequenne et Compagnie, M. Dequenne being 
managing director for life. 


GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT, was born at Hoxton, England, in 
1759. Forced early to earn her own living, she 
became governess in the family of Lord Kings- 
borough, in Ireland. She soon resolved to de- 
vote herself altogether to literary work, and 
began to translate from the French. In 1792 
appeared her best-known work, 4 Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, Her book was main- 
ly a plea for equality of education, for State 
education, and for the joint education of the 
sexes. It was a strong protest against the as- 
sumption that woman was only the plaything of 
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man ; and she asserted that intellectual com- 
panionship was the chief and lasting happiness 
of marriage. She daringly dealt with danger- 
ous questions, incidentally upheld greater free- 
dom of divorce, and denied the eternity of the 
torments of hell. Having great sympathy with 
the ideas back of the French Revolution, she 
went to Paris, and remained there during the 
Reign of Terror. In 1797 she was married to 
William Godwin, and died in giving birth toa 
Sea who became the wife of the poet Shel- 
ey. 


GODWIN, WILLIAM, was born in 1756, 
at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, at which place 
his father was a Nonconformist minister. Edu- 
cated for his father’s profession, he was at first 
more Calvinistic than his teachers, becoming a 
Sandemanian, of which sect he says that they 
were the followers of ‘‘ a celebrated north-coun- 
try apostle, who, after Calvin had damned 
ninety-nine in a hundred of mankind, has con- 
trived a scheme for damning ninety-nine ina 
hundred of the followers of Calvin.” 

He officiated as a minister at Ware, Stowmar- 
ket, and Beaconsfield. At the second of these 
places the teachings of French Reformers were 
brought before him by a friend, and these, while 
they intensified his political, undermined his re- 
ligious opinions. ‘This finally led him to resign 
his charge. His only resource was to remove 
to the metropolis and engage in literature. His 
first work, a series of H7zstorzcal Sketches, in 
the form of sermons, was unsuccessful, and he 
was reduced to penury and despair; but they 
made him acquainted with Fox, Sheridan, and 
other Whig leaders, and he turned his attention 
to politics. The American Revolution, closely 
followed by that of France, excited the public 
mind, and Godwin wrote his /uguzry Concern- 
ing Political Justice (1793). This was followed 
by The Adventures af Caleb Walliams, a re- 
markable novel, intended to illustrate the politi- 
cal views advanced in the Polztical Justice. 

In 1796, the intervening years having been 
spent in strenuous literary labor, Godwin mar- 
ried Mary Wollstonecraft. Since both held the 
same views regarding the slavery of marriage, 
and since they only married at all for the sake 
of possible offspring, the marriage was concealed 
for some time, and the happiness of the avowed 
married life was very brief. Mrs. Godwin died 
in giving birth to a daughter, afterward the 
second wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley. The cares 
of a family led him to contract a second mar- 
riage with Mrs. Clairmont in 1800. 

To secure a more certain support, Godwin 
and his wife opened acirculating library, but he 
also worked indefatigably with his pen to the 
end of his life. He wrote many school books ; 
an admirable Lzfe of Chaucer (1801) ,; leet- 
wood, anovel (3 vols., 1805) ; JZandeville (1817) ; 
a Treatise on Population, a refutation of Mal- 
thus (1820) ; a //zstory of the Republic of Eng- 
land (4 vols., 1824-28); Cloudesley (1830) ; 
Thoughts on Man (1833). As he grew old, he 
modified his opinions on politics and society, 
and especially on marriage, which he warmly 
commends in some of his later works. He was 
appointed to a place under Government , but 
he knew not how to be idle, and wrote Dedo- 
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yaine, a novel, and the Lzves of the Necro- 
mancers, Many of his works were translated 
into foreign languages. He died in London, 
April 7, 1836. : Ay . 

In his own time, by his writings and by his 
conversation, Godwin had a great power of in- 
fluencing men, and especially young men. He 
was an intense individualist, holding that all 
control of man by man was wrong, and that 
Government must disappear. 

But all was to be done by discussion, and ma- 
tured change resulting from discussion. His 
Political Justice almost created the English 
radicalism of the early part of the century, and 
led to the milder liberalism of to-day. In it he 
maintained that natural relationship had no 
claim on man, nor was gratitude to parents or 
benefactors any part of justice or virtue. Prop- 
erty was to belong to him who most wants it ; 
accumulated property was a monstrous injus- 
tice. Hence marriage,which is law, is the worst 
-of all laws, and property the worst of all prop- 
erties. His life was published in 1876 in two 
volumes, under the title W7z7/zam Godwin, his 
friends and Contemporaries, by C. Kegan 
Paul. <A part of his Polztical Justice has been 
recently brought out in the (English) Social 
Science Series. 


GOLD AND SILVER, PRODUCTION 
OF.—We give in this article the facts as to the 
production of gold and of silver in the world 
and in the United States, and their relative com- 
mercial value. (For the explanation of the facts 
by the believers in the single gold standard, see 
Monomera.uiso ; for the explanation by believ- 
ers in the double standard, see SiLtver ; for the 
coinage of gold and silver, see CURRENCY.) 


I. Goup. 


The color, luster, and power of resisting oxida- 
tion possessed by gold have caused it to be con- 
sidered a precious metal from the earliest times. 
Allusions to gold are frequent in the Jewish 
Scriptures and in classical writings. Jewelry 
and vessels found in Egyptian, Greek, and 
Trojan tombs show the perfection attained in 
working gold, while the value attached to it is 
shown by its being used in religious worship 
and in its being chosen by the poets to describe 
the glory of the gods. 

The ancient supply of gold seems to have 
come from Eastern Africa, and around the 
sources of the Indus. In the times of the Ro- 
mans, gold does not seem to have been so abun- 
dant, tho gold was worked near Apulia and in 
Spain. After the discovery of America it was 
brought in large quantities from Mexico, Brazil, 
and other South American countries. Between 
1829 and 1838 it was found in Siberia and large- 
ly exported. The great gold fields of California 
were discovered in 1848, by accident by a Mr. 
Marshall, who found particles of gold dust in a 
mill race on the estate of a Captain Sutter. 
It led to intense excitement, 

In February, 1851, the gold fields of Australia 
were discovered near Bathurst by a Mr. Har- 
graves, and this led to a series of discoveries. 
From 1851-94 the gold produced in Victoria is 
estimated at 59,446,235 oz., valued at 4237;784,> 
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940. The gold fields of Queensland, discovered 
in 1858, are estimated to have yielded, to the 
end of 1894, 9,926,923 0z., valued at 437,744,230. 
The gold fields of New South Wales has Pac 
duced, since 1851, 11,061,379 0z., valued at £41,- 
010,669. 

The most famous gold mines of Europe are 
those of Hungary and Transylvania, tho it has 
been found in Piedmont, Spain, and the British 
Islands. ‘ 

The greater part of the gold of the world is 
obtained by washing from detrital deposits 
along the beds of rivers; a smaller quantity 1s 
obtained by crushing and washing quartz. 


II. SILver.- 


Silver, like gold, has been known and prized 
from the earliest ages. Phidon, King of A‘gina, 
is said to have struck coins in silver B.c. 869. 
Silver currency was adopted by the Romans in 
269. It was largely used by Greek and Roman 
artists. The silver mines of Mexico were, until 
quite recently, by far the richest known to exist. 
Until the remarkable discoveries of silver ore in 
Nevada and adjoining States in 1859 and 1860, 
Chile and Peru had long stood next to Mexico 
in their yield. Bolivia is also rich in silver. 

Of European countries, Spain is the most pro- 
ductive. Next to Spain, Austria, Saxony, and 
the Harz district, in Northern Germany, yield 
the largest supplies. The silver mines of Kénigs- 
berg, in Norway, are likewise valuable, and 
have been long famous. 

The great silver-mining industry of the United 
States had no existence before 1860. The pros- 
pectors and pioneers who traversed Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, and other Territories 
in the Far West, seeking for gold, in the years be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, fell upon silver unexpected- 
ly. The greatest silver mine ever known was 
pi ah in this way in 1858-59, in the Washoe 
Country, on the eastern foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada, This was the celebrated ‘‘ Comstock’’ 
mine, which was found by James Shinne 
and Henry Comstock, both of whom parted with 
their interest for a trifle, not discerning the 
value of the discovery. A portion of the mine 
was worked in 1860-61, and by 1865 it had yield- 
ed the value of $30,000,000 ; and a city of 20,000 
inhabitants was planted onits site. From 1859- 
66 the total product of the mines on the Com- 
stock lode was about $70,000,000. This discov- 
ery encouraged further prospecting. Idaho 
and Montana became silver bearing territory ; 
and the Wasatch range, looking down into the 
Salt Lake valley, was found to be rich in silver- 
bearing lodes. Dp to December, 1878, the value 
of the silver yield of Colorado was about $16,- 
000,000, Two years later the mines of Leadville, 
alone, not discovered till 1877, yielded as much. 


Ill. Srarisrics, 

The following table shows the world’s pro- 
duction of gold and silver for 400 years, and 
compares their ratio of production with the ratio 
of their relative commercial value for the entire 
period. The figures giving production from 
1493-1885 are from tables by Dr. Adolph Soet- 
beer, as given in the Report of the Director of 
the Mint for 1894, pages 304-305. The produc- 
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tion for the years from 1885-94 is given upon 
estimates of the Bureau of the Mint in the re- 
ports for 1893 and 1894. Recently published 
estimates of the production of gold and silver 
for 1894 have been added. 

The two columns showing the amount of sil- 
ver produced to one unit of gold in dollars and 
in ounces were prepared by Mr. George B. Wal- 
dron, from the world’s production for each 
a as given in the preceding columns of the 

le. 
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For purposes of comparison he has added 
Dr, Soetbeer’s estimates of the commercial ratio 
of gold to silver down to 1832, the estimates of 
Pixley and Abell from 1833-78, and those of the 
Director of the Mint from 1879-94. (See Report 
of the Director of the Mint for 1895.) Varia- 
tions between the highest and lowest ratios of 
each period are given in the next column from 
1687-1894, based on daily London quotations 
beginning with 1833. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER FOR 400 YEARS—COMPARISON BETWEEN 
RELATIVE AND COMMERCIAL VALUES OF THE TWO METALS, 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER FOR 400 YEARS (Continued). 
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From which it appears that gold, unless 
when depressed 5 ae “ 


y sudden and unusual 


, 
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ublic insecurity, may be stated to have to Humboldt........ aera Maretacioneiieom z to 12h 
een for upward of goo years in the pro- Relative proportions in Japan, according 
portion of........., nde saraleinaia aaeaeee aeeaaiie 1 to 1c Or 12 to Meambciat ACR eran ian toes ert ne 1 to 8} 
In England, in the reign of Henry III., 1216 Relative proportions in Bengal, according 
Loy Ret are ccreeaen ee Winer Sa eee 1 to 93 tol Ullion Toport <0 secs snwie wes wee cee creme tOITAICO 
In England, in the reign of Edward BE Relative proportions in Madras, according 
OWS oY 7 Cees eee: eR ee ae Ana -.2. Ito 12} CO HMlltOn TOPOL sen wer anced aac iee ee ee TRC ONS & 
ngland, in the reign of Henry IV., Relative proportions in Bombay, according 
1400 tO 1412.......... 5s is teneinne cast keisha 1 to 10g to bullion report......... sac stavelsleypieye wie) Mlotainisr 1G 1to15 
In England, in the reign of Edward IV., In the China Diaries it is stated at 16 taels 
AO COW RETF. <.. sce 5 ian A aeM nee mae a wee Sek 1 to 11} of silver tor tael of gold of 100 touch of 
d In England, in the reign of Henry VIIL., pure gold. If it is meant to be of pure 
T5x0 tO 1547 ....- .... weisisiecratteiatn a SSN gai). <a 1 to 11.10 Silver also, the proportion would be 1 to 
In England, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 16; but it is believed to be the average 
Bethy e606 = ends sine eaaten cues Seen 1 torr fineness of silver in dollars, which would 
In England, in the reign of King James L., Deter eat cserignwss Rat aropremit Siuentcioeete eesmaritste 1 to 14,296 
cr eee Seantencas ee seat Esiiapaelas sas 1 to ro} 
In England, in the reign of King James L,, ee The following is the London price of silver 
Cece see ccereccctes ee ee ee | I3 : -* . © 
In England, in the reign of Charles II.,166s. 1 to 143 per ounce sterling from 1833-95 (Statéstical Ab- 
In England, in the reign of George I., 1717... 1 to 158 stract of the United States, 1895, p. 42): 
ee ee ee et eee ee oe ee eee 
Value | Value 
High fi re Cc Pi € (e 
igh- | Aver- sine om- | High- | Aver- ine om- 
CALENDAR neta est | age Ounce | mer- || Calendar oo a age | Ounce | mer- 
YEAR. tion, |Quota-|Quota-/at Ave- cial Year. tion, |Quota- |Quota-|at Ave- cial 
tion. | tion. rage | Ratio. s tion. tion, rage | Ratio. 
Quota- Quota- 
tion. tion, 
Pence. | Pence.| Pence. | Dollars. Pence. | Dollars. 
59% 59% 1.207 15-93 615 1.338 | 15-44 
60% 5948 1.313 15-73 61% | 1-339 15-43 
60 5045 1.308 15-80 60%%5 1.328 15.57 
603% 60 1.315 15.72 603g 1.326 15.59 
603% sors 1.305 15.83 box 1.325 15.60 
6036 59% I.304 15.85 60%, 1.328 15-57 
60% 603% 1.323 15.62 60} 1.326 15-57 
60% 603% 1.323 15.62 605% 1.322 15-63 
603% 6075 1.316 15-70 504 1.298 15.92 
60 50x5 1.303 15.87 58455 1.278 16.17 
59%8 59¥5 1.297 15-93 56% | 1.246 16.59 
59% 59% 1.304 15.85 5234 1.156 17.88 
50% 50% 1.298 15-92 5443 1,201 17.22 
bol4 50x°s 1.30 15.90 529; 1.152 17-94 
60% 5014 1.308 15.80 51f 1.123 18.40 
60 50% 1.304 15-85 5234 1.145 18.05 
60 50% 1.309 15-78 als 1.138 18.16 
61% 617, 1.316 15-70 5143 1.136 18.19 
ESSE. seve cseses| + 60 61% 61 1-937 15-46 5054 I,II 18.64 
-| 59% 61% 60% 1.326 15-59 Het BS BAA NO: -| 40% 51% 503% Tix 18.57 
6c% 61% 61% 1.348 15-33 46% 50 48%, 1.0645 ~| 19.41 
60% 61% 614 1.348 15-33 42 47 pers +9946 20.78 
60 61% 61 1.344 15.38 43% 47% 44% -97823 | 21.13 
bolg 62% 61 1.344 15.38 41% 446 42h +93897 21.99 
6x 62% | 61% | 1.353 | 15-27 42 447% | grt | -93512 | 22.10 


43% 5456 3 | 1.04633 | 19.76 
43% 48% pes athe 20.92 

43 3 ~87101 23-72 
a8 39% +78031 26 49 


60% 61% ms 1.344 15.38 

a 1.36 15.19 
61% 623% 6144 1.352 15.29 
604 61% 604% 1.333 15-50 


61 626 61r6 1.346 15.35 27 3134 28% .63479 | 32.56 
61 61% 61% 1-345 15-37 275 31% acth +65406.} 31.60 


60% 62% 61% 1.345 15-37 


The following is the currency price of gold in the New York market (American Almanac, 
1879, Pp. 249) : 


MONTHS.| 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870,.} 1871. | 1872. 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. 


8 | 106.2 | 102.5 
: .s | 145.1 | 155-5 | 216.2 | 140.1 | 134.6 | 138.5 | 135.6 | 121-3 ] 110.7 | 109.1 | 112.7 | 111.4 | 112.5 | 112. 
esas ae ets a 205.5 | 138.4 | 137-4 | 141-4 | 134-4 | 119-5 | 111-5 | 110.3 | 114.1 | 112-3 | 114.5 | 113-4 1084 102. 
March... 101.8 | 154.5 | 162.9 | 173-8 | 130-5 | 135-_ | 139-5 | 131-3 | 112.6 Sp 110.1 eee 112.1 ee ee ro4eh ae 
Dene ; ‘ A ; | 117.8 | 113.4 | 114. ‘ ‘ 
April....| ror.5 | 151-5 | 172-7 148.5 | 127.3 | 135-6 | 138.7 | 132.9 | 113-1 | 110 5b : Pitas 1 pe: 
4 . . 6 | 139.2 | 114.7 | 111-5 | 113-7 | 117-7 | 112-4 | IIS. / Fy H 
May....’.| 103-3 | 148-9 | 17-3 | 135-6 | 131.8 | 137. | 139 39 7 ie ag Bo 
. ° 8.1 | 112.9 | 112.4 | 113-9 | 116.5 | 111-3 | 117. +9 565 
une.....| 106.5 | 144.5 | 210.7 | 140.1 | 148.7 | 137-5 | 140-1 | 13 ay [ozeeD | 00S Tee 
\. , 6.1 | 116.8 | 112.4 | 114-3] 115-7] 110. | 114. ; 5, 
uly.... | 115-5 | 130-6 | 258.1 | 142.1 151.6 | 139-4 | 142-7 | 13 ae anit | 205-E Ga 
: 5 v4. L05.4e| DOO. || LT3.5 4. 
August..| rm4.5 | 125-8 | 254-1 | 143-5 148.7 | 140.8 | 145.5 | 134-2 | 117-9 | 112-4 4 25 ae see aed eed. 
ee - 2 | 222.5 | 143-9 | 145-5 | 143-4 | 143.6 | 136.8 | 114.8 | 114.5 | 113-5 a 9-7 is 
i ee ete Spe bn ie! 148.3 | 143-5 | 137-1 | 130.2 | 112.8 | 113-2 | 113.2 aed os ee eal — ae 
4 .5 | 147. | 143-8 | 139.6 | 134.4 | 126.2 | 111-4 | 111-2 | 112.9 | 100. 5 f FA : 3. 
Deo. ane = aS pte ea 136.7 | 134-8 | 135-2 | 121.5 | 110.7 | 109.3 | 112.2 | 110. | I1I.7 | 113.9 108. | 102.7 | 100.3 


erage 
ee 113-3 | 145-2 | 203-3 | 157-3 | 140-9 138.2 | 139-7 | 133- | 114.9 | 111-7 | 112-4 


113.8 | Trr.2 | 115.1 | 111-5 | 104.7 | 100.9 
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The following is the product of gold and silver from mines in the United States from 1845-94 


(Statistical Abstract, 1895, Pp. 40) : 


PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER FROM MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1845 TO 1894. 


—S 


GOLD SILVER. 
CALENDAR YEAR. 
- rci Coinin 

Fine Ounces. Value. Fine Ounces. a ae Valder 
48,778 $1,008,327 38,672 $50, 196 $50,000 
55) 116 1,139,357 38,672 505274 50,000 
43,009 889,085 38,672 50,583 50,009 
483,750 10,000,000 38,672 50.428 50,000 
1,935,000 40,000,000 38,672 50,622 j 50,000 
2,418,750 50,000,000 38,672 50,892 50,000 
2,660,625 55,000,000 38,672 51,704 50,000 
2,902,500 60,000,000 38,672 51,279 50,000 
391445375 65,000,000 38,672 52,130 50,000 
2,902,500 60,000,000 38,672 52,130 50,000 
2,660,625 55,000,000 38,672 51,985 50,000 
2,660,625 55,000,000 38,672 51,985 50,000 
2,660,625 55,600,000 38,672 52,333 50,000 
24419,000 50,000,000 386,720 519,752 500,000 
2,419,000 50,000,000 779344 105,188 100,000 
2,225,250 46,000,000 116,016 156,832 150,000 
2,080,125 43,000,900 1,547,000 2,062,151 2,000,000 
1,896,300 39,200,000 33480,000 4,683,880 4,500,000 
1,935,000 40,000,000 6,574,220 8,842,326 9 500,000 
2,230,100 46, 100,000 8,510,000 11,445,950 11,000,000 
255743759 53,225,000 8,701,200 11,642,206 11,250,000 
2,588,062 53)500,000 717349400 10,356,362 10,000,000 
2,502,107 51,725,000 10,441,000 13,865,648 13,500,000 
2,322,000 48,000,000 9,281,250 12,306,938 I2,000,000 
25370,375 49}500,000 Q)281,250 12,297,656 12,000,000 
2,418,750 50,000,000 13,000,000 17,264,000 16,000,000 
2,104,300 43,500,000 17,789,000 23,588,214 23,000,000 
1,741,500 36,000,000 22,244,100 29,406,700 28,750,000 
1,741,500 36,000,000 27,650,000 359750,000 35)750,000 
1,620,563 331,500,000 28,849,000 36,869,000 37)300,000 
1,615,725 33)400,000 24,518,000 30549,000 31)700,000 
1,930,162 39,900,000 30,009,000 34,690,000 38,800,000 
2,268,788 46,900,000 30,783,000 36,970,000 39,800,000 
2,476,800 51,200,000 34960,000 40,270,000 45,200,000 
1,881,787 38,900,000 31,550,000 351430,000 40,800,000 
1,741,500 36,000,000 30,320,000 34,720,000 39,200,000 
1,678,612 34,700,000 33,260,000 37:850,000 43,000,000 
1,572,187 32,500,000 | 36,200,000 41,120,000 46,800,000 
1,451,250 30,000,000 355730000 39,660,000 46,200,000 
1,489,950 30,800,000 | 37,800,000 42,070,000 48, 800,000 
1,538,325 31,800,000 39,910,090 42)500,000 51,600,000 
1,693,125 35,000,000 391440,000 39)230,000 §1,000,000 
1,596,375 33,000,000 41,200,000 40,410,000 531350,000 
1,604,841 33,175,000 45,780,000 43,020,000 59) 195,000 
1,587,000 32,800,000 | 50,000,000 46,750,000 64,646,000 
1,588,880 32,845,000 54,500,000 57,225,000 70,465,000 
1,604,840 33+175,000 58,330,000 57,630,000 75»417,000 
15905375 331,000,000 63,500,000 55563,000 82, 101,000 
14739323 351955,909 900,000 46,800,000 771576,000 
1,910,813 39)500,000 49)500,000 31)422,000 14,000,000 


<a eae ae 
R. W. Raymond, United States Commissioner estimates for the first period as insignificant, 


of Mining Statistics, estimates the gold mined 
from 1792 to July 31, 1834, at $14,000,000, and 
from that date to 1845 at $7,500,000. Silver he 


and for the second period at $250,000, 
The following table shows the production of 
gold and silver by States and by counties : 


SOURCES OF THE SILVER PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1803. 


FINE OUNCES SILVER IN— 


STATE OR TERRITORY. 


Peep ie, streams ese Caenee mE 

NiGviada wo catoakhta peaitveets aac eee eae eee 
INGW MEXICO Wg, anscrrcaccneen scents ‘ 
Utah 


dag “a Se Lead Ores. Copper Ores. 
i 
1,852,200 812,900 270,000 
420,200 49,900 Oeerses 
11,627,400 12,660,900 1,550,300 
1,035,000 2,884,600, | ate “ee 
9,016,900 2,427,200 5)500,900 
1,436,300 £25,000 “1/6 Ricken . 
153,100 306, 300 veweares 
1,800,000 53146, 300 350,000 
300,000 300,000 74,000 
27,641,100 24713) 100 7645,800 


ee Se ee 


Total. 


2,935,700 
472, 100, 
25,838,600 
3)919,600 
16,945,000 
1,561,300 
459,400 
74196, 300 
74,000 


60,000,000 


Gold and Silver. 


From an examination of the above table it will be 
seen that of the 60,000,000 ounces of silver produced in 
the United States during the calendar year 1893, about 
age ounces were extracted from milling ores— 
that is, silver ores proper—while 24,700,000 Ounces came 
from lead ores, and 7,600,000 ounces from copper ores. 

It would appear, therefore, that less than one half of 
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the silver product of the United States is derived from 
mines producing silver ores proper, and that consider- 
ably more than one half of the entire silver output of 
the United States is an incidental product from the 
smelting of lead and copper ores, altho this incidental 
product is frequently more valuable than the other 
metals contained, 


STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AT MINTS AND ASSAY IS 
j I AT AY OFFICES OF THE G S 7K 
PRODUCED IN THE SEVERAL STATES FROM 1793 TO DECEMBER saan ee 
LOCALITY. Gold. Silver. Total. 
$246,356.98 $253.75 $246,610. 
1.483,536.88 15,529-64 1499}066. 52 


6,051,793.19 
767,568, 763-99 
68,246,222.38 


14,085,175 .88 
4)241,156.90 
24,800,914.45 


21,036,969 .07 
771,809,920. 89 
931047136 .83 


Q)210,074.50 9851.56 9,216,926 .06 
aint. ‘cap basen 1,960, 383.64 37)162,013.33 
Maryland.... pepe yas 1333-96 
Michigan.........-... ee Seder a7y070+29 
ee a ras cence eee eeeee 418,294.12 4,063,354 04 4)481,648.16 
Montana 96.71 359-11 455-82 
Nebraska. 73»490)543-57 21,982,919 05 957473462 .62 
Nevada. 6 1,921.79 273,220.13 275y147 .92 
= al Stacie. A a 250 a ae pair 33) Una a5 104,191,259.88 137,86g 527-44 
Re. este se De 
ark Tae 8), Soe Goes ke ee ose ok Cae Aa yee ah deers 
eee I1,773)222-35 66,441.54 11,839,663 .89 
pate aoe oy S-nran ig Simi Siete RS 24999:696.50 94,499 -95 22,094,196.45 
(Serna ge Sid seal ea la 2131943 73 3,969.82 2,323,400.55 
ee eee one . . . 50,923,627.71 1,051,824.45 519751452 +16 
Bee eee eae 107,177.22 T40g 107,191.37 
Urar Ce ian dae ancguad nee tOb cans ne mnciomnsans of 7,910.56 3447.01 11,357°57 
eames Senta enn teks = alan Pas «as mcrae 5's < 15477,262.74 19,920,438.78 21,397,701 .52 
eae oe tes -| 78,647.87 84.65 785732 +52 
wWathnn ores ae Rae ASE yan | 1,760,135.87 438.02 1,700,573 .-89 
atecen ee toe ee inane Se aninine se ebweagslomsme~ os | 927,925-42 12,959-31 940,884.73 
Su ng a el ea / 325-73 7-02 332-75 
bl a sas Oe ee Oe aa 848,335.02 13,060.55 861,395.57 

ka cake Ces aaiale sash ae as see 41,943,089.28 42,908,216.05 84,851,303. 33 

Liters Op caieg.: 1511s.) Ar a ears $1,136,769,441.04 $246,756,101.41 $1,383,525,542-45 

PeGened HMMION 26 os sc. wos viecvner ves ncssces+c 450,641, 481.96 526,943,607.40 977)585,089 .36 
| 

(CCST G02: Oe cio Beicc $1,587,410,923-00 $773,699,708.81 $2,361, 110,631.81 


The following table shows the relative varia- 
tions in wages and prices as measured in cur- 
tency gold and silver from 1840-92. It is taken 
from George B. Waldron’s Handbook on Cur- 
rency and Wealth, pp. 82, 83. Mr. Waldron 
says: 


“The figures are compiled from the results of the 
special Senate committee investigation, transmitted to 
the Senate March 3, 1893. The investigation was made 
by a sub-committee on tariff, with Nelson W. Aldrich 
as chairman. 

“The comparative percentages on prices are based 
on quotations of wholesale prices of 223 articles, cover- 
ing the period from 1860 to 1892, and of 85 articles cov- 
ering the whole period from 1840. In most cases these 
were actual prices paid during the month of January, 
and not average prices for the year. In a few in- 
stances, when the January price is not the typical 
price for the year, the quotations for another month 
are taken; potatoes, for example, being quoted for 
October. All these quotations of the 223 articles were 
reduced to relative percentages with 1860 as too. 

“Tt would be manifestly unfair to give equal weight 
to all the quotations and strike a general average for 
each year, so the attempt was made to give each quo- 
tation the weight it would have in the expenditures of 
the average family. The basis taken was the investi- 
gations of the Commissioner of Labor, reported in the 
seventh annual report (1891), in which the average ex- 

nditures of 256r normal families are found to be as 

ollows : 

“ Rent, 15.06 per cent.; food, 41.03; fuel, 5.00; cloth- 
ing, 15.31 ; light, 0.90; all other purposes, 22.70; total, 
100.00 per cent. 

BB. Ofthe 84.94 per cent. (excluding rent) of the expen- 
ditures of the average family, it was found that the 


quotations of prices covered 68.60 per cent. Giving 
to each article the exact weight that it would have in 
the expenditures of the average normal family, the 
committee obtained the results given in the first col- 
umn of prices in the table. 

“The method pursued is probably as accurate as 
any that could be followed. Certain assumptions, 
however, should benoted. It is assumed that family 
expenses follow the same proportions in 1840 and 1860 
that obtained in 1891. This assumption was necessary 
from the fact that no earlier investigations of family 
expenditures were made, Quotations of prices are 
given always at wholesale, and the assumption is that 
retail prices have varied in the sameratio. In general 
this is probably true, but in particular articles and for 
particular periods this would not be true. Butinspite 
of these assumptions, the investigation is probably the 
most reliable ever made. 

“These prices and percentages are all on a cur- 
rency basis. This would be the same asthe gold ba- 
sis, except for the years from 1862 to 1878. —The second 
column of prices shows what the variations were 
on a gold basis at the average price of currency for 
ery of each of these years as given on pages 69 
and 70. 

“For purposes of further comparison we have added 
the relative prices in silver from quotations of the 
January price of silver in London (which is always the 
governing price), furnished us from the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. Prices measured in silver 
were at 94.9 in 1860, as shown by the table, and did not 
rise to par until after 1873, since which time they have 
been steadily rising. 

“A similar plan was followed by the committee in 
securing the relative wagesfor the period, Quotations 
of day wages were obtained, of which 61 series begin 
as early as 1840, and 543 cover the period from 1860. 
These quotations, as in-the investigation on prices, 
were reduced to percentages with 1860 as roo, and the 


Gold and Silver. 
ATIVE PRICES AND WAGES IN CURREN- 
ee CY, GOLD, AND SILVER—1840 TO 1892. 


(All figures are in percentages, with the year 1860 as 
100, 


RELATIVE RELATIVE 
PRICES IN— WAGES IN— 
YEAR—JANUARY. 
Whee ‘ re 
ren- |Gold. ou ren- |Gold baad 
cy. : 
95-4 82.5 80.6 
95-8 799 78.6 
89.1 84.1 83.2 
83.7 83.0 82.5 
84.5 83.2 82.7 
87.8 85.7 85.3 
94-8 80.1 88.7 
93-2 91-3 89-4 
88.0 91.6 91-3 
82.5 90.5 89.4 
88.1 90.9 89.8 
94-4! QI.1 87.2 
93-7 91.8 87.9 
100.9 93-2 89.6 
100.5 95-8 91.7 
104.6 97-5 93-4 
108.5 98.0 04-7 
108.0 99-2 94-0 
108.6 97-9 93-9 
98.4 99-7 95-9 
94-9 100.0 94.9 
90.5 100.7 96.9 
6} 90.8] 103.7] ror-2] 97.4 
Ij 87.1] 118.8) 81.9] 78.3 
7| 105.0] 134.0] 86.2} 81.8 
-4| 102.9] 148.6} 68.7] 65.8 
+O} 128.4] 155.6] 411.1] 106.4 
+2| 119.4] 164.0] 121.8] *r18.0 
.6| 122.2] 164.9] 119.1] 115.9 
+3] 109.0} 167.4} 123-5] 119.9 
TS7O. vies nya evele Saw Oe 144.4] 119.0] 115.8] 167.1] 136.9] 133.2 
TS 7iGiarsinalesasoisi sil @mialsvals 136.1] 122.9] 119.7] 166.4] 150.3! 3146.4 
TS7D kapiv ew ses acre wes 132.4] 121.4] 117.6] 167.1] 153.2] 148.4 
POP As inibepie er saree 129-0] 114.5) 111.0] 166.1] 147-4] 142.9 
ESTA scicis cesine Soe ciee 129.9] 116.6) 117.1] 162.5] 145.9] 146.5 
BOTS pasivise se 4's +eee-| 128.9] 114.6] 117.4] 158.0] 140.4] 3143.9 
TGFs xii asa pieiane'y <6 aie 122.6} 108.7} 115.5] x51.4] 134.2] 142.6 
rte eee 113.6] 107.0] 109.6) 143.8] 135-4] 138.7 
Par cues alee oss de 104,6] 103.2] 113.4] r40.9| 139.0] 152.5 
LS 7.O\nainlale aieacels . 95-0 I1l.4 130-4 163.4 
104.9 117.9 143-0 160.7 
108.4 X24 07 150.7 £7363 
109.1 123.8 152.9 273.8 
106.6 125.0 159-2 186.8 
102.6 I1g.0 155-1 179.8 
93-3 110.8 155-9 185.0 
93-4 117.9 155.8 196.6 
94-5 119.0 1566 197.2 
96.2 127.9 157-9 209 9 
98.5 136.6 162.9 225.8 
93-7 124.2 168.2 222.9 
LODE sok a heehee wnat 04-4 116.1 168.6 207-4 
1891, October...... 92.8 122.8 168.4 215.9 
1892, October...... Ql.7 138.9 166.0 251-4 
TSAO=49 0s ane vieaneaos 90 6 89.5 86.1 85.2 
1850-59 104.7 100.6 95°55 QL.7 
1860-69 151.4 | 110.0] 105.0] 135.8] ror4| 97.5 
1870-79 123.7 | 112.3] 114.9] 156.3] t42.2| 145.9 
1880-89 100.8 122.3 1550 188.9 
1890-92 93-2 125-5 167.8 224.4 


yearly percentages averaged for each of the 17 general 
industries represented. The different census Treports 
from 1840 to 1880 showed the number of persons em- 
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ed in each industry by periods ofioyears. Giving 
pbs industry the weight indicated by the relative 
number of persons employed in that industry, the 
committee secured the relative wages for each year 
of the whole period, as given in the first column of 
relative wages. The columns of wages in gold and 
in silver were obtained as in the similar columns of 
prices. : : » 

“One caution should be given in passing. The rela- 
tive wages given are of persons actually employed, 
and necessarily make no account of the varying num- 
ber of the unemployed or of those partially employed 


during the year.” : 
% See WAGES. 


‘‘Gold and silver’ are considered in the same 
connection by Richard P. Rothwell in the vol- 
ume on Mineral Industries of the census of 
1890, beginning with page 33. According to 
this article, ‘‘the number of gold and sil- 
ver ‘claims,’ or ‘locations,’ commonly called 
‘mines,’ in the United States is practically be- 
yond computation. The names of nearly I00,- * 
ooo of such claims or mines were received by 
the Census Office.’’ But of these only 6004 
were finally tabulated as being of sufficient im- 
portance to be classed as mines. The relative 
importance of these is shown by the following 
table : 


GOLD AND SILVER MINES—CENSUS OF 1890, 
(Mineral Industries, p. 35.) 


Per Cent. of 


MINES. Number.| Producing 
Mines. 
Producing over $500,000 bul- 
BOT wdchescneuisime Sede ebienerond 28 0.75 
Producing from $250,000 to 
oot scl Pree een ee 44 1.18 
Producing from $100,000 to 
ASOjO00. w sevuvswec este seesesns 107 2.87 
Producing from $50,000 to $100,- 
GOO. Snes oe . 95 2.55 
Producing from $10,000 to $50,- 
006s. e Canyon cea ana Ve emcee 437 11.72 
Producing from $1,000 to $ro,- 
OOO. asco sccccrsvenccssseveneses 1,408 37-76 
Producing less than $1,000....... 1,610 43-17 
Total producing mines....| 3,729 I00.00 
Mines reported working, but] 
NOt PPOCAGING.. vitae cue dae 1,009 aveeu 
Mines reported idle,............ SG60° 1 ane 4 
Total number of mines! 
TOPOTLE dy <r cones enos vere 6,004 AKERS 


Speaking of the influences which affect the 
production and relative values of gold and sil- 
ver, the report says (p. 118) : 


“The production of gold and silver in the United 
States is coming more and more from the treatment of 
the gold-bearing ores of other metals, and less from 
strictly gold and silver ores. The industry is becom- 
ing year by year more of a regular non-speculative 
manufacturing business, in which ‘finds’ and bonan- 
zas have less and less influence, and it is, therefore, 
certain to increase with a steady and healthy growth. 
Investments in precious metal mines still continue to 
be made as ‘ gambles,’ and consequently are still, on 
the whole, unprofitable; but every year diminishes 
this unhealthy characteristic of mining, and brings the 
industry more into the category of legitimate indus- 
trial enterprises, where investments are made with 
the same precautions as in other classes of business. 
and moderate profits are sought as the reward of 
steady industry, while the class of ‘millionaires of a 
day’ is disappearing. At the present time about 1345- 
coo tons, or 72 per cent. of the entire output of lead; is 
silver-bearing or silver-and-gold bearing, and is ‘de- 
silverized’ before marketing, while nearly all the co 
per produced in Montana, amounting in 1889 to about 


an 


» Gold and Silver. 
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100,000,000 Ibs., and nearly all that mined in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and other Western 
States, except in some of the Arizona copper mines, 
carries silver and gold. ... 

“The progress in metallurgy is, however, adding still 
more rapidly to the production of silver than that of 
gold, so that while the output of gold will probably in- 
crease in the future, that of silver, a much more abun- 
dant metal in nature, will undoubtedly increase still 
more rapidly.” 


Of the capital and expenditures of these mines 
the report says (Mineral Industries, p. 34): 


VALUE OF MINING PLANT. 


BwiGings:. .. 6.6.05 Jaan Sees ep Seren ree $7,565,918 
Railroads on surface. 1,475,074 
Machinery.......... eae aCe 14,985,215 
Underground improvements..............60. 95,806,648 
PETG “SID DUNES i c56,cona cae die cates NBRE anv aiccaaes 31919,48c 
OS eee eeuees ICTS IE Au mien saceas ax 4,112,810 
Value of Mines*...,........5- use tis minteenienk +e 338,094,827 

PUOUAD ic asa neccsten eae cs Sin tinawakaeeievex se $465,960, 566 

MILLS AND REDUCING WORKS. 

Buildings....... ASRS Sk 2-2 eee ee $5,685,562 
Machinery........-..--.++- SR ee ee 13)456,938 
Supplies..... OE SS ee 1,220,272 

BEE arora x cba nine Scan baie ne Wipe reindaoe eeeceee $20,362,772 

DMinesand works... 0.6 05...ccres eat ees $486,323,338 


EXPENDITURES. 
Total wages paid..... 


Seawenienes $40,412,022 


Paid to contractors .. % 1,421,301 
PrereP eee LOLCE . oS nc ewan nena et ees 153479373 
REOKSE <0‘ eee asisnclsn a enreostnpet centre ase $43,180,696 
MT SRU OE REUEYPETOS oo gs wn mwinieis #6 dawns ses smns 13,817,739 
MERRIE OSE DOTNET CS, 4 55 cicsecrcces sgcen'es secs s 6,452,701 
Grand total........ Sokawossdes Riles. ees $63,451,136 
PRODUCTION OF BULLION, 
LT hs AAR a eee ee er +» $32,886,744 
SSCS nS RR Renee a bene 66,396,988 
PECAN cele ws SR ols te oe onion Rinne i a ae amo $99,283,744 
Net production over expenditures.. Soe +++ $35,832,608 


Of the employees, wages, days employed, etc., 
it says (Mineral Industries, p. 34): 


J 3 8 ts 
52 | 2%, |ofa | Sa. 
r = °o Saag D,-| Sug 
EMPLOYEES, is A 24 A ou! & 29 
pela leace! as" 

43 /“2 laaam| “B 
Grand total.......... 571307 $729 
Above ground, total...| 22,025! $2.77 192 $531 

Foremen or over- 

SCCLS 7s cco emer naeoe 1,585| $4.04 216 $373 
Mechanics..........-- 3)273| 3-67 244 805 
aborers, ..... 00sec 17,085] 2.51 195 489 
Boys under 16 years 

OE ALS sii aise a eins eis 82) 1.16 199 231 

Below ground, total...} 34,409/ $3.08 237 $730 
BOPeMeD.....6 ocaece: 1,352| $4.16 238 $990 
MICE Sc /Scecise «os oss 23,144| 3.12 236 73 
A DOPSTS. i dievecc es cos 39870] 2.46 244 
Boys under 16 years 

DELGE Ge a. As ciinge.<o.0 44\, test 208 314 

Office force...... ements 873 ae $1,544 
MAIeS) 2.00.00: 848 - $1,575 
Females..... : 25 laces oem 


* Exclusive of the otheritems. + Coinage value. 
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As to the cost of producing gold and silver, 
the report says (p. 119) : 


_ ““When the enormous amounts of money actually 
invested in unprofitable mines and mills are con- 
sidered, some of which are strictly legitimate and 
honest, while some have been ‘ salted? or sold on false 
representations, it is easy to recognize the heavy off- 
set to the great profits of the few large producers and 
to believe that the average cost of all the gold pro- 
duced is more than $20.67 per ounce troy, and that of 
silver is more than say $1 per troy ounce.” 


Some idea of the immense profits from favor- 
able mines may be obtained from the workings of 
the famous Comstock Lode, in Storey Co., Nev. 


“In a paper by Alfred Doten, of Virginia City, Nev., 
in the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892, be- 
ginning with p. 150, it is shown that from the dis- 
covery of the Comstock Lode, in February, 1859, down 
to 1892, the total production of gold was $141,986,344 
and of silver $198,877,548, making an nL aoe tas of 
$340,863,892, of which 41.65 per cent. was gold and 58.35 
per cent. silver. To this should be added $13,173,947, 
extracted from the tailings or residue of the ore re- 
duced in the mills, making a total of $354,037,839 pro- 
duced from these mines in 34 years. The yield of tail- 
ange is about 669g per cent. at silver to 3334 per cent. of 
gold. 

‘“For a number of years the companies have been 
obliged to give sworn quarterly statements to the tax 
collectors, giving the gross yield of metal less the cost 
of extraction, reduction, etc. Mr. Doten gives figures 
from these tax returns, showing that for the 1o years, 
from 1871 to 1880, there was produced $192,174,307 in 
gold and silver, or 56.4 per cent. of the total product of 
these mines down to 1892. The total cost of mining and 
reducing this was $99,579,955, leaving ed es of $o2,- 
594-352, Or 48 cents for every $1 produced. 

the best six years were from 1873 to 1878, when the 
mines produced $157,555,878, with a profit of $83,895,885, 
or 5344 cents on every $1 produced. The largest yield 
for any one year was $36,301,537 in 1877, on which the 
nee were $21,872,866, or 6044 cents on every $1 pro- 

uced. 

“Since 1880 the yield has averaged $3,326,100 per 
year, and the average profits have been 6} cents per 
dollar produced. 

“On all the mines of the lode, from the beginning of 
work down to January 1, 1893, the total dividends de- 
clared have been $134,066,780. Against this are $52,- 
478,235 in assessments, leaving a net gain of $81,588,545. 
The great bonanza represented by the Consolidated 
Virginia, the California and the Consolidated Califor- 
nia and Virginia has declared $85,170,000 in dividends, 
against $2,667,900 in assessments. F 

‘On the other hand, the Sierra Nevada mine shows 
assessments of $6,476,920, against $102,500 in dividends. 
The stockholders of the Bullion Mine have paid $2,- 
957,000 in assessments, upon which the mine has been 
worked for 30 years without producing an ounce of 
bullion or a pound of pay ore.’ 


We close this article with some statistics bear- 
ing on the amount of gold and silver in the 
world. According to the report of the Director 
of the Mint for 1894, the amount of gold in the 
world used as money was $3,901,900,000 ; the 
amount of silver, $3,931,100,000. Of the latter 
amount, $854,000,000 was in countries using 
silver only. Professor Taussig (Zhe Szlver 
Situation in the United States) shows that 
the geologists think the amount of silver pro- 
duction cannot increase much more ; the facts 
show that it is steadily increasing. (See table 
above.) President Andrews (‘‘ The Future of 
Silver Production,” in An Honest Dollar, ed. 
of 1894) argues that the production has reached 
its height. He says: ‘‘’The topographical con- 
ditions of mining are becoming more adverse.” 
A résumé of the critical views of metallurgists 
in United States Consular Report No. 87, Dec- 
ember, 1887, strongly supports this view, as 
does Suer’s Die Zukunft des Goldes and The 
Future of Silver. 


Gold and Silver. 
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PRECIOUS METALS CONSUMED IN THE ARTS. 


(Average annual consumption, estimated by the Director of the Mint, 1895.) 


SILVER. GOLD. 
S p f ity. 3 
COUNTRIES. | Wear Authority Weight, Weight, 
Kilo- Value. Kilo- Value. 
grams. grams. 
Make CL SEALE nomi sis sleloisie siete Wislalsiste Pair 1894 Official...... 232,480 $9,661,871 12.750 $8,473,658 
France, ..d20) aac alee mnesiel viol tleieiass eicisicie 1894 ee Oe 131,250 594549750 14,400 9,570,240 
PO Ceid: aac ema peed pire ew ioe sereiauinield 1894 Me Siaaenrs 2,500 103,900 272 180,771 
1894 | eras 5,000 232,730 336 223,306 
1894 HE is Hasan 55,000 2,285,800 7,000 4,652,200 
1894 ae ce oe 40,000 1,662,400 ee Fe ek 
1893 Be sence 75,000 31117,000 51331 35425983 
1893 SL aioe 23,000 955,880 1,960 1,302,61 
1890 Haupt .:. 80,000 33324,800 17,000 11,298,200 
1890 a ae 100,000 4,156,000 15,000 _ 9,969,000 
1885 Soetbeer 17,400 723,144 2,070 1,376,722 
1885 eS 40,000 1,662,400 2,400 1,595,040 
re nA ee 802,230 | $33,340,68r 78,519 $52,183,736 
| 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL, was born in Lon- 
don. Apprenticed to a shoemaker at the age 
of 10, his education was obtained after working 
hours, Later he became a cigar-maker and 
came to the United States in his fourteenth year, 
and has since resided in New York. Joining 
the Cigar-makers’ Union immediately after his 
arrival, he became prominent in its councils, 
and served as President of Union No. 144 for 
six years. He has been a delegate to every 
convention of the Cigar-makers’ International 
Union since 1877, and its constitution is largely 
the result of his earnest efforts toward the up- 
building of that powerful organization. He has 
represented his international union at every 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, was its first president, and held that 
position till 1895, when he was defeated on ac- 
count of his opposition to the endeavors of the 
Socialist Labor Party to capture the federation. 
In 1895, however, he was reelected president. 

Mr. Gompers has repeatedly declined election 
to prominent and lucrative political positions, 
and during the first six years of his official duty 
he received no salary nor any other emolument. 
In the great eight-hour struggle of 1886 he paid 
his entire expenses and worked night and day 
for many weeks. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS.—The 
establishment of ‘‘ good government clubs,’’ 
whose object is explained by their name, began 
with the formation of the City Club, of New 
York City, April 13, 1892. 

The failure of the Municipal League to elect 
its candidate to the mayoralty in 1891 occasioned 
profound discouragement among those desirous 
of obtaining good city government. It seemed 
to indicate that mere popular indignation or en- 
thusiasm could not be counted upon when pitted 
against an organized political machine. It be- 
came clear, therefore, that if the work of improv- 
ing city government was to be undertaken at 
all, it must be undertaken upon a permanent 
plan—a fact which suggested the organization 
of a social club which would serve to bring to- 
gether and to keep together all those interested 


in the organization of a municipal party built 
upon the principle that city government should 
be separated from national politics. 

The City Club was therefore established, 
largely owing to the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Kelly. One of its chief activities was to estab- 
lish other local clubs, which were called good 
government clubs, and have been very success- 
ful, Their cardinal principle is the separation 
of municipal government from national politics ; 
and, with a view of securing this, it is proposed 
to direct their energies to securing (1) honest 
and unbiased primaries ; (2) ballot reform ; (3) 
separate elections ; (4) home rule. 

Wherever a nucleus or group of citizens can 
be found to adopt the views, a club can be or- 
ganized, with headquarters or club house as cir- 
cumstances appear to require. The first was or- 
ganized in February, 1893, and some 23 others 
in New York City within two years. In March, 
1894, they were confederated and a council es- 
tablished, Similar clubs have been started in 
other cities as far as California. The clubs have 
committees on municipal government, various 
municipal undertakings (like street cleaning), 
cooperation with other clubs, ete. 


GOOD TEMPLARS.--The Independent 
Order of Good Templars is a beneficial order, 
based on total abstinence, founded in Central 
New York in 1851, and now organized in nearly 
every State of the Union, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Germany, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, Canada, West Indies, East, West, 
and South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Brit- 
ish India, Iceland, and other countries. All 
persons becoming members of the order are re- 
quired to subscribe to the following pledge : 
“ That they will never make, buy, sell, use, fur- 
nish, nor cause to be furnished to others, asa 
beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, wine, 
or cider, and will discountenance the manufac- 
ture and sale thereof in all proper ways."’ 

The last report of the Right Worshipful Sec- 
retary puts the number of grand lodges in the 
world at 100, the membership at 403,849, with 
169,804 in juvenile branches. 


Good Templars. 
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_of some of the historical school. 


‘Gough, John Bartholomew. 


_ GOUGH, JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, was 
-born at San gate, Kent, England, in 1817; his 
father a pensioner of the Peninsular War ; and 
his mother a village schoolmistress. At the 


-age of 12 he went to America as an apprentice, 


and worked on a farm in Oneida County, N. Y. 
In 1831 he went tv New York City, where he 
found employment in the binding department 
of the Methodist book establishment ; but habits 
of dissipation lost him this employment, and re- 
duced him to that of giving recitations and sing- 
ing comic songs atlow grog shops. He was 
married in 1839; but his drunken habits re- 
duced him to poverty, and probably caused the 
death of his wife and child. A benevolent 
Quaker induced him to take the pledge ; and he 
attended temperance meetings and related his 
experience with such effect as to influence many 
others, 

He then became a prominent advocate of the 
temperance cause ; but in 1842 some of his for- 
mer companions led him to violate his pledge. 
He subsequently confessed his fault and endeav- 
ored to make amends. After Io years of great 
success asa temperance lecturer he went to Eng- 
land in 1853 and carried on a remarkable work 
there. He returned tothe United States in Au- 
gust, 1860, and soon began to lecture on Sfreet 
Life in London. Other subjects were added to 
his list, and in all he retained his great popular- 
ity. In 1873 he announced that he would retire 
from the lecture field, but he was afterward 
prevailed upon to appear on special occasions. 
In 1878 he again visited England. He died at 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1886. In 1869 he 
issued his Autobiography and Personal Recol- 
lections, and in 1880 Sunshine and Shadow, 
being chiefly passages from his lectures. 


GOULD, DR. ELGIN R. L., was born 
August 15, 1860, at Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, 
and received his early education at home. He 
attended the Victoria University, Coburg (now 
at Toronto), where, in 1881, he received the de- 
gree of A.B. He then entered at Johns Hop- 
kins University for graduate study, where, in 
1886, he secured the degree of Ph.D., his studies 
having been interrupted for a time by a serious 
During the years 1884-87 Dr. Gould 
was instructor in charge of the Department of 
History and Political Economy in the Washing- 
ton (D. C. ) High School. In 1885 he conduct- 
ed an official inquiry in Belgium and Germany 
for the Department of Labor, and in 1887 be- 
came permanently connected with the depart- 
ment as a statistical expert. Hehas been espe- 
cially identified with the work of the department 
abroad, having spent four years there in prose- 
cuting various inquiries, In 1887-88 Dr. Gould 
was Reader in Social Statistics at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and in 1892 Resident Lec- 
turer on Social Economics and Statistics. He 
has represented the United States Government 
at various international congresses, and is a 
member of economic and statistical societies at 
home andabroad. In 1894 he became Professor 
of Statistics in the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Gould believes thoroughly in the applica- 
tion of the historical method and of statistics to 


economics, but does not accept the opportunism 
He believes in 
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Government. 


the gradual reduction of the tariff and in inter- 
national bimetallism ; he does not believe in the 
nationalization of natural monopolies, but thinks 
the municipalization of some of them might be 
carefully tried. Among the most important of 
his many publications are The Socal Conditions 
of Labor, The Gothenburg System of Liguor 

rafic,and The Housing of Working People 
—the last two being reports to the Department ~ 
of Labor. 


GOURNAY, JEAN CLAUDE MARIE 
VINCENT, SEIGNEUR DE, was born at 
Saint Malo in 1712. Traveling as a merchant 
in Spain, Holland, and England, he published 
in France on his return a report on the economic 
and financial condition of these countries. Ap- 
pointed Intendant du Commerce in 1851, his 
observation convinced him that the lack of de- 
velopment in French manufacturing was due to 
the various governmental restrictions, and he 
came thus to largely tho not wholly embrace the 
views of the Physiocrats (g.v.), and became the 
author of the famous phrase, ‘‘ Lazssez faire, 
laissez passer.’ He died in 1759. 


GOVERNMENT (from Latin gudbernare, 
to steer, direct, govern) is the power in the 
State by which the affairs of State are conduct- 
ed. Government may be of any form—monar- 
chical, despotic, autocratic, aristocratic, pluto- ~ 
cratic, democratic ; it may be local, municipal, 
State, or national. (For the principles involved 
and the various forms of government, see STATE ; 
FEDERATIONS ; REPUBLICAN Party ; DEMOCRATIC 
Parry; ANARCHISM; INDIVIDUALISM ; SOCIAL- 
ISM; VOLUNTARYISM, etc.) 

““Government means power to enforce a de- 
cision—this is its essential nature. In an ideal 
order of things, social action might be possible 
without government; in the present order of 
things social action and government are practi- 
cally interconvertible terms.”’ 

Says Hamilton (Federalist, No. 15), ‘‘ Why 
has government been instituted atall? Because 
the passions of men will not conform to the dic- 
tates of reason and justice without constraint.’” 
(For a discussion of this, see ANARCHISM ; So- 
CIALISM ; STATE.) 

Of the cost of government, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son (Harper's Weekly, July, 1895) writes con- 
cerning the United States and other countries : 


“The true annual cost of supporting this Govern- 
ment, including civil and military service, naval ser- 
vice, the construction of public works and improve- 
ments, miscellaneous expenditures, interest, pensions, 
sugar bounties, and other charges, has been, from 1880 
to 1894 inclusive, on the average, a fraction over $282,- 
000,0003 the average revenue during the same period, 
a fraction over $365,000,000. The surplus, mainly ap- 
plied to the reduction of deb., has averaged $83,000,000 
a year. The nearest approach to a billion-dollar ex- 
pénditure in any two years occurred in 1893 and 1894, 
when the amount, aside from the postal service, not 
including the ‘ale deficiency, came to less than 
$750,000,000 or three quarters of a billion. Of course 
annual expenditures increase somewhwt with the 
growth of population. During the last administration 
expenditures were increased both in amount and in 

roportion to numbers. They are now being dimin- 
ished in the aggregate and yet more in the ratio per 
head of population. The following table gives the 
facts, omitting the postal service, also omitting pre- 
mium on bonds purchased and other non-recurrent 
items. Ifthese latter items were included, the average 
per capita expenditure would show 1g cents per head 
more: 


Government. 

Pet Expendi- Per 
YEAR. Revenue. | read, tures. Head, 
$333526,40r] $6.825 | $258,902,180] $5.28 
360,782,293] 7-193 25391371478| 5-047 
403,525,250] 7-864 248,244,091) 4.837 
398,287,581] 7.587 258,045,546] 4-916 
348,519,870] 6.491 237,650,244] 4.426 
323,690,706] 5-895 253,674,430| 4.620 
336,439,727] 5-992 236,383,979| 4-210 
371,403,278] 6.470 261,737)057| 4.560 
379,266,075] 6.463 2531494,050| 4-320 
387,050,059] 6.454 275,104,407| 4.587 
403,080,983] 6.577 291,028,440] 4.749 
392,612,447] 6.270 346,845,214] 5-539 
354)937)784! 5.548 333)872,752| 5-219 
385,819,629] 5-899 370,132,606] 5.659 

2975722,019| 4.455 357)231)799| 5-34 

«| $5,476,664,102} .... | $4,235,486,082 
$365, TI0,940|  --ee $282, 365,738 


Difference in totals, $4,241,178,020; in averages, $82,- 
745,200 

“Even this table does not show all the factsas to the 
actual cost of government. During the years 1891 to 
1894 inclusive the direct-tax charge assessed during the 
war was returned to the amount of $15,218,665. Sugar 
bounties which had been declared unlawful by the 
district court of the District of Columbia were paid to 
sugar-planters to the amount of $29,797,398.13.”” 

“From 1882 to 1888,’’ continues Mr. Atkinson, “the 
cost of our Government was only $4.58 per head, while 
the revenue was $6.50 a head. Since 1890 excessive ex- 
penditure and diminished revenue have brought about 
a temporary deficit, but if the future Congresses are 
reasonably economical, ‘there can be little doubt that 
the revenue at $5 per head will develop the surplus of 
$1,200,000,000 in the next 15 years, which may be applied 
to the final payment of the debt of the United States.’ 
In that event ‘the cost of the Government, interest, 
and diminishing pensions will be $4 per head.’ ” 


Turning next to the cost of government in 
other countries, Mr. Atkinson finds that our 
burden is very light indeed in comparison with 
that of other nations. He writes: 


“Even at $5 per head our rate of national taxation 
is but a fraction over one half as much asthat imposed 
in Great Britain for the same national expenditures. 
It is, as far as Ican ascertain, less than one half the 
taxation of Germany for imperial purposes; but that 
comparison is rendered uncertain by the large ele- 
ment of expenditures of the kingdoms forming the 
empire, which are included in our national bill of cost. 
At $5 per head our national taxation will be about one 
third that of France. But here again the true burden 
upon France isrendered obscure by the constant de- 
ficit and the obligations of the Government on the part 
of railway service. It is also about one third the 
burden upon poor Italy. If we take out the $1 per 
head which is to be applied to the final payment of the 
debt, and deal only with the ratio of the cost of our 
Government to that of their governments, our position 
is correspondingly improved. But even this compari- 
son does not show the true relative burden of national 
taxation. 

“Tf our cost of government shall be but $4 for the 
next 15 years, it will come to less than 2 per cent. of 
our average product. The imperial taxation upon 
Great Britain on a much less product per capita must 
be at least treble our own in ratio to product, while 
that of France bearsa yet greater proportion to produc- 
tion, That of Germany takes out from the product of 
a poor soil so much that there is barely enough to sup- 
port alarge proportion of the population, while it is 
alleged that the imperial taxation of Italy absorbs at 
least 30 per cent. of the product of the whole country. 


The other side to this somewhat roseate view 
is to ask what governments do for their citizens, 
There are those who believe that, so measured, 
the United States Government is not so cheap. 
Other countries protect their citizens every- 
where. Germany, with her insurance laws: 
Belgium, with her cheap nationalized railroads, 
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all continental European countries, with their 
cheap national telegraph systems ; England and 
most European countries with their postal sav- 
ings-banks, afford elements of a view very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Atkinson’s. Some even urge 
that there is more liberty and freedom of action 
in Europe than in America. The curse of Eu- 
ropean governments is their standing armies. 
(See STATE.) 


GRANGERS.—An association of American 
agriculturists. commonly known by this name, 
tho formerly called Patrons of Husbandry. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War Presi- 
dent Johnson sent O. H. Kelly, an employee of 
the Department of Agriculture, as an agent in- 
to the Southern States to investigate the condi- 
tion of the farmers in that section of the country 
and to report the result of his observations. He 
was so seriously impressed with what he saw 
that he proposed a national association of farm- 
ers, with branches in all sections of the corntry. 
On his return to Washington he held a con- 
sultation with J. R. Thompson and W. M. Ire- 
land, also of the Department of Agriculture, 
who indorsed the views of Mr. Kelly. William 
Saunders, Rev. John Trimble, Rev. N. B. 
Grush, all in the employ of the Government, 
and F. M. McDowell, of Wayne, N. Y., were 
consulted, and these seven men met at the of- 
fice of Mr. Saunders on December 4, 1867, and 
organized the National Grange, with Saunders. 
as Master, Thompson as Lecturer, Ireland as. 
Treasurer, and Kelly as Secretary. The object 
was to organize the farmers not only of the 
South, but of all parts of the country. 

Under the scheme of the order it was to be di- 
vided into national, State, and subordinate as- 
semblies, or ‘‘ granges.’’ Women were to be 
admitted to membership on equal standing with 
men. The ritual embraced four degrees for 
men, under the titles of ‘‘ laborer,’’ ‘‘ cultivator,’” 
““harvester,’’ and ‘‘husbandman,’’ and four 
for women, entitled ‘‘ maid,’’ ‘‘ shepherdess,’” 
“‘gleaner,’’ and ‘‘matron.’’ The purposes of 
the order were two—the industrial benefit and 
the social improvement of its members. The 
discussion of any political question was strictly 
forbidden. 

Tho the order is thus fundamentally non-po- 
litical, it has been extremely difficult to keep it 
free from political influences. Its extent is a 
standing temptation to politicians ; and its aim 
to cheapen transportation has a constant ten- 
dency to carry it into a quasi-political warfare 
against railroad corporations. Its leaders have, 
however, been successful in the main in keeping 
it out of politics, and it is different in this re- 
spect from the other farmers’ organizations, 
(See Farmers’ ALLIANCE.) 

Up to the close of 1871 there were but about. 
200 granges organized, while the national 
grange contained only its seven original mem- 
bers. From this time forward its progress was 
rapid. The farming population began to per- 
ceive the advantages of the association, and 
grew as enthusiastic as they had been lethargic. 
In 1872 there were organized 1160 granges ; in 
1873, 8669 ; and in 1874 and 1875 about 11,000 in 
each year. At the close of 1875 there were about 
30,000 granges in existence, said to average 
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about 4o members each, the order being strong- 
est in the West and Northwest and well repre- 
sented in the South. The reason for this ex- 
traordinary growth is found largely in the dis- 
contents arising from the causes which resulted 
in the financial crisis of 1873, and from the in- 
dustrial depression following. The inflation of 
the currency and the increase in credit through 
each venture were instruments in building u 
gigantic speculative operations, which finally 
resulted in a crash. During the apparent pros- 
perity of trade men were attracted from agricul- 
ture to trade. Farm land declined, while city 
real estate rose. Speculation and ‘‘ corners”’ in 
staple farm products caused great fluctuations 
in prices, while the prices of farmers’ necessa- 
ries rose. By this time its climax of prosperity 
had been reached. In the succeeding years 
jealousy arose between the subordinate and the 
national granges, and parties with no interest 
in agriculture beyond that of fleecing the farm- 
ers made their way into the order. So far was 
this carried that one grange was organized on 
Broadway, New York City, with 45 members, rep- 
resenting a capital of perhaps as many millions, 
and composed of bank presidents, wholesale 
dealers, sewing-machine manufacturers, and 
speculators. Other instances of a similar char- 
acter might be named. The result of all this 
was a great depression of the order. Neverthe- 
less, the order has endured, and has had no lit- 
tle influence. At its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in 1891 itclaimed to have prevented the renewal 
of patents on sewing-machines, thus saving to 
the people millions annually ; to have taught 
transportation companies that the creator is 
greater than the creature ; to have passed and 
enforced oleomargarine laws, laws restricting 
alien landlords and corporations, the interstate 
commerce law, ballot reform laws, the making 
the Secretary of Agriculture a Cabinet officer. 
It claimed to have led in establishing agricul- 
tural colleges and stations, arbor days, public 
schools, numerous local institutions. 

Cooperation has been much favored by the 
Grange, and numerous experiments have been 
tried, but without great success. (See COOPERA- 
TION.) 

The method of cooperative buying most prevalent 
in New England is that by trade discounts or trade 
lists. The State granges make arrangements with 
certain large manufacturers and wholesale firms for 
discounts on cash payments. Each subordinate grange 
chooses a purchasing agent, who receives the lists and 
makes the purchases. The agents and members re- 
ceiving the discount are bound to keep the discounts 
secret. Another analogous method is to furnish mem- 
bers with “trade cards,” on presentation of which to 
the firms under contract with the State grange dis- 
counts are allowed. This method is employed largely 
in Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, while 
Massachusetts has mere purchasing agents and Maine 
has its grange store. ‘ : 

The strongest cooperative enterprises of the grange 
in New England are the fire insurance companies. 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts each 
have one. The Connecticut Patrons’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company was organized in 1888. In 1892 there 
were about 1000 policies out, representing a risk of 
about $1,600,000. In 1891 alone, policies to the amount 
of $552,926 were taken out. The first assessments were 
made in 1892, and this owing to the unusually heavy 
losses from lightning. The Massachusetts Fire In- 
surance Company began business in 1887. In 1890 it 
reports roso policies in force, covering $1,187,586 worth 
of property. The New Hampshire company is the 
strongest. In 1892 it had 1600 policies, covering insur- 
ance to the amount of $2,200,000, as against 1399 policies 
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in 1891, covering risks amounting to $1,872,677.17. No 
assessments have been necessary, 

At the St. Louis session of the national grange, in 
1874, the following ‘ Declaration of Purposes”? was 
issued: 

_ ‘We shall endeavor to advance our cause by labor- 
ing to accomplish the following objects : 

“To develop a better and higher manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves; to enhance the com- 
forts and attractions of our homes and strengthen our 
attachments to our pursuits; to foster mutual under- 
standing and cooperation; to maintain inviolate our 
laws and to emulate each other in labor to hasten the 
good time coming ; to reduce our expenses, both indi- 
vidual and PS ee to buy less and produce more, 
in order to make our farms self-sustaining ; to diver- 
sify our crops and crop no more than we can cultivate ; 
to condense the weight of our exports, selling less in 
the bushel and more on hoof and in fleece, less in lint 
and more in warp and woof; to systematize our work 
and calculate intelligently on probabilities; to dis- 
countenance the credit system, the mortgage system, 
the fashion system, and every other system tending to. 
profligacy and bankruptcy. 

““We propose meeting together, talking together, 
working together, buying together, selling together, 
and, in general, acting together for our mutual pro- 
tection and advancement, as occasion may require. 
We shall avoid litigation as much as possible by arbi- 
tration in the grange. We shall constantly strive to 
secure entire harmony, good-will, vital brotherhood 
among ourselves, and to make our order perpetual.” 

The war in the West against unjust discrimination 
in railroad freights, which produced restrictive lawsin 
Illinois and Wisconsin in 1873, has been charged upon 
the granges, but falsely, asthey declare. It was or- 
ganized and sustained by agricultural clubs outside 
the order, whose constitution did not permit a partici- 
pation in it, tho the members were undoubtedly in 
strong sympathy with its objects. They succeeded in 
1873 and 1874 in carrying the legislatures of Illinoisand 
Wisconsin’ these legislatures passed stringent laws. 
directed against ‘“‘extortion and unjust discrimination 
in the rates charged for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freights.’’ These acts were subsequently re- 
pealed, but while they were in force had a very un- 
favorable effect on the railroads. In Congress their 
efforts led to considerable discussion regarding the 
regulation of interstate commerce, since consummated 
by the act of February 4, 1887. Other questions which 
the grange has taken in hand are such as the rapid in- 
crease of insects through undue destruction of insectiv- 
orous birds, the exposure of attempted swindles, to 
which the isolation of the farmer renders him partic- 
ularly liable, and of combinations to extort money 
for the use of articles falsely claimed to be patented, 
such asthe swing gate, the drzven well, etc., and par- 
ticularly the sale of oleomargarine passed off for butter. 
Some of the public questions which the organization 
at present is interested in agitating are: 

Passage of measures to prevent adulteration of food. 
Passage of the Washburn-Hatch bill. Free delivery 
of mail to rural population. Non-irrigation of the arid 
lands of the West by the Government, on the ground 
that the lands are not yet needed. The securing of 
laws to remedy unequal taxation. Promotion of inter- 
est in agricultural colleges. Action for better roads, 
etc. 


Of late the Grange has been wholly eclipsed 
in large sections of the country by the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Yet it still exists, and is particularly 
strong in the East, where the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement has taken small hold. In 1892 the 
membership was about 50,000. 


Reference: An article by Florence J. Foster in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
ctal Sctence, vol. iv., p. 798. 


GREEK SOCIAL POLITY.—This was, in 
a word, the exaltation of the State, ordinarily a 
democratic city, based upon slave labor, over 
all departments of life. (See the articles ATHENS ; 
ARISTOTLE ; PLato.) We give here simply the 
synopsis of the Greek economic and social idea, 
as given in Professor Ingram’s /zstory of Po- 
litical Economy : 


Greek Social Polity. 


““,. The individual is conceived as subordinated to 
the State, through which alone his nature can be devel- 
oped and completed, and to the maintenance and ser- 
vice of which all his efforts must be directed. The 
great aim of all political thought is the formation of 
good citizens; every social question is studied pri- 
marily from the ethical and educational point of view. 
The citizen is not regarded as a producer, but only as 
a possessor of material wealth ; and this wealth is not 
esteemed for its own sake or for the enjoyments it 
procures, but for the higher moral and public aims to 
which it may be made subservient. J 

“5. The State, therefore, claims and exercises a con- 
trolling and regulating authority over every sphere of 
social life, including the economic, in order to bring 
individual action into harmony with the good of the 
whole. : 

“3, With these fundamental notions is combined a 
tendency to attribute to institutions and to legislation 
an unlimited efficacy, as if society had no spontaneous 
tendencies, but would obey any external impulse, if 
impressed upon it with sufficient force and continuity.” 


GREELEY, HORACE, was born in Am- 
herst, N. H., February 3, 1811. Before he was 
ro years old his father became bankrupt. The 
family then moved to Vermont, where they made 
a scanty living as day laborers. When 14 years 
of age Greeley was apprenticed in the office of 
the Northern Spectator, East Poultney, Vt. 
His wages were but $40 a year ; but by living 
on almost nothing he was able to send money 
home. He remained here six years, when the 
paper was suspended. For a time he worked 
with his father on a rough farm in Pennsylva- 
nia, and then began to tramp the country in 
search of employment. Traveling mostly on 
foot, in 1831 he entered New York with $10 in 
his pocket, and for a while had to accept the 
hardest work and poorest pay. In 1833 he 
formed a partnership with a fellow-workman, 
Francis V. Story. Combining their capital, 
which amounted to $150, they commenced by 
printing the Morning Post, which failed in 
three weeks. But Greeley went on writing as 
well as printing. He was invited by James 
Gordon Bennett to go into a partnership with 
him in the Hera/d, but he declined, and issued 
instead the Mew Yorker, a literary journal 
which lived seven years. Later he published 
the Log Caézn, a weekly campaign paper, which 
was a great success. On April 10, 1841, Greeley 
commenced the New York /rzbuse, which was 
to be his life-work. 

He was now entirely without money. From 
a personal friend, Mr. James Coggeshall, he 
borrowed $1000, on which capital and the edi- 
tor’s reputation the 7yzbune was founded. It 
began with 600 subscribers. ‘The first week’s 
expenses were $525 and the receipts $92. By 
the end of the fourth week it had run up a cir- 
culation of 6000, and by the seventh reached 
11,000, which was then the full capacity of its 
press. 

Mr. Greeley opened its columns to well-nigh 
every reform. He madeit the leading abolition 
newspaper. He advocated in it dress reform, 
vegetarianism, and Fourierism. 

From 1850 until the end of the Civil War the 
Trzéune did much to create and awaken the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the North. Altho be- 
fore the war he declared himself willing that 
the slave States should secede, if they honestly 
desired to leave the Union, yet when the rebel- 
lion had begun he threw himself heartily on the 
side of the Government. He urged in his paper 
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the vigorous prosecution of the war, but at its 
close immediately advocated universal amnesty 
and suffrage. He exhibited his impartiality and 
moral courage by protesting against the pro- 
longed imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, and, 
in spite of Northern sentiment, was one of the 
signers of Davis’s bail bond. He held that to 
make a martyr of a Southerner by unwarranted 
imprisonment was an unnecessary hindrance to 
a peaceful reconstruction, an infraction of the 
Constitution, and a stain upon the character of 
the republic. , 

From 1848-49 he was a Whig representative 
in Congress, but gained hostility even in his 
own party by advocating mileage reform. He 
was one of the founders of the Republican Party, 
and by opposing Seward did much to give the 
nomination to Abraham Lincoln. In 1861 he 
was candidate for United States Senator, but 
was defeated by Ira Harris. 

In 1867 he was appointed delegate to the con- 
vention for the revision of the Constitution. 
He antagonized General Grant's administration, 
and was one of the chief promoters of the Lib- 
eral Republican Party, which held its national 
convention at Cincinnati in 1872, and nominated 
him for President. His lifelong opponents, the 
Democrats, nominated him also at their national 
convention—a move which greatly lessened his 
chances of success by repelling many of his 
Republican supporters. During the canvass 
feeling ran high, and he took the field in person 
and made one of the most brilliant, able, and 
sustained series of campaign speeches on record. 

In the election he received 2,834,079 votes as 
against 3,597,070 for Grant. Greeley carried 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. 

He at once resumed the editorship of the 
Tribune, but it was soon evident that he had 
overtaxed his strength in the campaign. No 
sooner was it ended than he was called to the 
bedside of his dying wife, from which he went 
only to be himself prostrated by a nervous dis- 
order of the brain. His illness was short and 
severe, and on November 29, 1872, he died. 
His decease made a profound impression upon 
the country, and showed how deeply and truly 
he was esteemed by men of all sects and par- 
ties. His published volumes are as follows: 
flints Toward Reforms (1850); Glances -at 
Europe (1851); History of the Stru le for 
Slavery Extension (1856) ; Overland (asa 
to San Francisco (1860); The American Con- 
Jtict (2 vols., 1864-66) ; Recollections of a Bus 
Life (1868) ; Essays Designed to Elucidate the 
Science of Political Economy (1870) ; and What 
1 Know of Farming (1871). His life was writ- 
ten by James Parton in 1855, and a new edition 
appeared in 1868. 


GREENBACK PARTY, THE, originat- 
ed in 1873-74 in the opposition felt by many to 
the asserted manipulation of the currency in 
favor of the banking and bond-holding class. 
(See CurrENcy.) It was claimed that the bank- 
ers of the country had conspired (1) to make the 
issue of the war greenbacks a failure by induc- 
ing Congress to prevent their being legal ten- 
ders for customs and for payment of the national 
debt, and so depreciating their value ; (2) to 
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buy up these greenbacks at their depreciated 
value, and with them purchase bonds, paying 
for the bonds with greenbacks at their face 
value ; (3) to induce Congress to vote that these 
bonds bought with greenbacks at 30 cents on 
the dollar should be redeemed by Congress 
under the pretence of national faith and of ‘‘ an 
honest dollar’ in gold, in interest as well as 
capital, while the soldiers and sailors of the war 
who had risked their lives and got no “ inter- 
est’ had been paid in greenbacks. Intense-ex- 
citement was aroused, which the period of con- 
traction of the currency greatly increased. As 
early as r868 the demand was broached called 
“the Ohio idea,’’ that all bonds which did not 
distinctly call for payment in coin should be re- 
deemed in greenbacks. This ‘‘ idea’? seemed 
to have dominated the Democratic convention 
of 1868, but was distinctly disavowed by Mr. 
Tilden and other leading Democrats. Many 
local and State conventions in the West, how- 
ever—chiefly Democratic—endorsed the idea. 
Its advocates still hoped to bring the entire 
party to their way of thinking. 

Finally the financial crisis of 1873 caused the 
masses of the people to seek legislative relief 
for the evils from which they were suffering, 
and produced a certain disintegration of the es- 
tablished political parties. The pressing ques- 
tions of the time appeared to require and justify 
new political organizations. A greenback con- 
vention was held at Indianapolis in 1874, and 
demanded : (1) The withdrawal of the national 
bank-note currency ; (2) that the only currency 
should be of paper, and that such currency 
should be made exchangeable for bonds bearing 
interest at 3.65 percent. ; and (3) that coin might 
be used for the payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal of such bonds, and such only, as expressly 
called for coin payments. In 18764 national 
greenback convention was held at Indianapolis, 
which nominated Peter Cooper, of New York, 
and Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio, for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. In the 
election. which followed they received 81,737 
popular votes. 

‘To these attempts to found.a new party, based 
on financial issues, a turn in another direction 
was given by the labor troubles which had cul- 
minated in the great railroad strikes of 1877. 
In 1878 a ‘‘ national or greenback-labor conven- 
tion’’ was held at Toledo, O., as the result of a 
coalition between the labor reformers and the 
advocates of a greenback currency. In the fol- 
lowing election the Greenback-Labor tickets 
polled over 1,000,000 votes, and 14 representa- 
tives of the party were sent to Congress. But 
the party was made up of different elements ; 
and altho the distress which gave it such a 
sudden increase of strength was real, none of 
the party leaders seem to have had definite ideas 
as to what was to be done to effect acure. In 
1880 the Greenback-Labor convention, at Chi- 
cago, nominated for the offices of President and 
Vice-President James B. Weaver, of Iowa, and 
B. J. Chambers, of Texas. In that year the 
popular Greenback-Labor vote was 300,867, and 
eight of their representatives were elected to 
Congress. The ticket in 1884 was headed by 
General B. F. Butler, who was also the Anti- 
Monopoly candidate, and received 175,380 votes. 
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In that year the Greenback ticket in Iowa, Michi- 
Sen and Nebraska was fused with that of the 

emocrats, and in Missouri and West Virginia 
with the Republican ticket. 

The Greenback Party proper has always had 
its strongest support in the Western States. In 
Maine, New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
the Greenback element has been made up of 
labor reformers, and its tickets have generally 
been supported principally by laboring men. 
But on several occasions the Green backers have 
received much encouragement and support from 
either one or the other of the two great parties 
of the country, who have hoped to create a di- 
version in their own favor by running a third 
ticket, so made up as to draw votes from the 


opposing party. 

The following is the platform of the Greenback 
Labor Party, adopted at the National Conven- 
tion, held in Chicago, June 9 and Io, 1880: 


“Civil Government should guarantee the divine 
tight of every laborer to the results of his toil, thus 
enabling the producers of wealth to provide them- 
selves with the means for physical comfort and the 
facilities for mental, social, and moral culture ; and we 
condemn as unworthy of our civilization the barbarism 
which imposes upon the wealth producers a state of 
perpetual drudgery asthe price of bare animal exist- 
ence. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous increase of produc- 
tive power, the universal introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and the discovery of new agents for the 
increase of wealth, the task of the laborer is scarcely 
lightened, the hours of toil are but little shortened, and 
few producers are lifted from poverty into comfort 
and pecuniary independence. 

“Phe associated monopolies, the international syn- 
dicates, and other income classes demand dear money 
and cheap labor, a ‘strong Government,’ and hence a 
weak people. 

““Corporate control of the volume of money has been 
the means of dividing society into hostile classes ; of 
the unjust distribution of the products of labor, and of 
building up monopolies of associated capital, endowed 
with power to confiscate private property. It has kept 
money scarce, and scarcity of money enforces debt- 
trade, and public and corporate loans—debt engenders 
usury, and usury endsin the bankruptcy of the bor- 
rower, 

‘‘Other results are deranged markets, uncertainty 
of manufacturing enterprise and agriculture, precari- 
ous and intermittent employment for the laborer, in- 
dustrial war, increasing pauperism and crime, and the 
consequent intimidation and disfranchisement of the 
producer, and a rapid declension into corporate feu- 
dalism. 

‘““Therefore we declare: 

“7, That the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for 
the common benefit. The delegation of this right to 
corporations is a surrender of the central attribute of 
sovereignty, void of constitutional sanction, conferring 
upon a subordinate irresponsible power, and absolute 
dominion over industry and commerce. All money, 
whether metallic or paper, should be issued and its 
volume controlled by the Government, and not by 
or through banking corporations, and when so issued 
should be a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. . 

“5. That the bonds of the United States should not 
be refunded, but paid as rapidly as it is practicable, 
according to contract. To enable the Government to 
meet these obligations, legal tender currency should 
be substituted for the notes of the national banks, the 
national banking system abolished, and the unlimited 
coinage of silver, as well as gold, established by law. 

“3. That labor should be so protected by national 
and State authority as to equalize its burdens and in- 
sure a just distribution of its results ; the eight-hour 
law of Congress should be enforced ; the sanitary con- 
dition of industrial establishments placed under rigid 
control ; the competition of contract convict labor abol- 
ished ; a bureau of labor statistics established ; facto- 
ries, mines, and workshops inspected ; the employment 
of children under 14 years of age forbidden, and wages 
paid in cash. 
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“4. Slavery being simply cheap labor, and cheap 
labor being simply slavery, the importation and pres- 
ence of Chinese serfs necessarily tends to brutalize and 
degrade American labor; therefore, immediate steps 
should be taken to abrogate the Burlingame treaty. 

“. Railroad land grants forfeited by reason of non- 
fulfillment of contract should be immediately reclaim- 
ed by the Government ; and henceforth the public do- 
main reserved exclusively as homes for actual settlers. 

“6, It is the duty of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. All lines of communication and transpor- 
tation should be brought under such legislative con- 
trol as shall secure moderate, fair,and uniform rates 
for passenger and freight traffic. , 

“>. We denounce, as destructive to prosperity and 

dangerous to liberty, the action of the old parties in 
fostering and sustaining gigantic land, railroad, and 
money corporations and monopolies, invested with 
and exercising powers belonging to the Government, 
and yet not responsible to it for the manner of their 
use. 
“8. That the Constitution, in giving Congress the 
power to borrow money, to declare war, to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, never 
intended that the men who loaned their money for an 
interest consideration should be preferred to the soldier 
and sailor who periled their lives and shed their blood 
on land and sea in defense of their country, and we 
condemn the cruel class legislation of the Republican 
Party, which, while professing great gratitude to the 
soldier, has most unjustly discriminated against him, 
and in favor of the bondholder. 

“9, All property should bear its just proportion of 
taxation, and we demand a graduated income tax. 

“yo, We denounce as most dangerous the efforts 
everywhere manifest to restrict the right of suffrage. 

“rit, We are opposed to an increase of the standing 
army in time of peace, and the insidious scheme to 
establish an enormous military power under the guise 
of militia laws. 

“12. We demand absolute democratic rules for the 
government of Congress, placing all representatives 
of the people upon an equal footing, and taking away 
from committees a veto power greater than that of the 
President. ‘ 

‘t73. We demand a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, instead of a government of 
the bondholder, by the bondholder, and for the bond- 
holder; and we denounce every attempt to stir up 
sectional strife as an effort to conceal monstrous crimes 

against the people. 

- “y4, Inthe furtherance of these ends we ask the co- 
operation of all fair-minded people. We have no 
quarrel with individuals, we wage no war upon 
classes, but only against vicious institutions. Ve 
are not content to endure further discipline from our 
present actual rulers, who, having dominion over 
money, over transportation, over land and labor, over 
the machinery of Government, and largely over the 
press, wield unwarrantable power over our institu- 
tions, and over life and property.” 

For a discussion of these principles, see PAPER 
MONEY ; MONEY; SILVER. 


The literature of the movement is large, but 
much of it was in only transient form. Among 
the best books is B. S. Heath’s Labor and 
Finance Revolution, ‘The papers of Henry C. 
Baird and The Currency Question, a pamphlet 
by G. M. Steele, contain more moderate state- 
ments of the views of the Greenback Party. 


GRONLUND, LAWRENCE, was born in 
Denmark in 1848. Asa boy he was in the war 
between Denmark and Germany. He later 
graduated at the university and commenced the 
study of law, but came to the United States in 
1867, and taught German in a public school in 
Milwaukee. In 1869 he was admitted to the 
bar, and practised in Chicago. Hethen became 
interested in socialism by reading Pascal’s Pem- 
sées, which, he says, made him ‘a socialist be- 
fore he knew it.’’ In 1880 he published a dia- 
logue on The Coming Revolution, and in 1884 
his Cooperative Ci ommonwealth, which was the 
first full statement of modern socialism published 
in this country, and that has had a wide sale and 
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influence. Mr. Gronlund has since given all his — 


time to the propaganda of socialism. He has 
written and lectured wherever he could get a 
hearing—in Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
more recently on the Pacific coast, where he has 
organized several Fabian clubs. He held fora 
while an office in the United States Labor De- 
partment, but relinquished it for the lecture field, 
In 1887 he published Danton, a study of the 
French Revolution, from the standpoint of an 
admirer of Danton, who believes him to have 
been greatly misjudged. In 1890 he published 
Our Destiny, a work religious as well as social- 
istic, which has had a large sale, especially in 
England, where 1000 copies were sold in the 
first month, It has also had a favorable recep- 
tion in France, where it was called by the Revue 
d’ Economie Politique ‘‘the most elevated and 
attractive conception of socialism yet published.” 
Its central thought is that socialism is not a. 
‘‘Dread and butter question,’’ nor one of either 
personal or even altruistic idealism, but a move- 
ment toward the organic unity of national so- 
ciety, without which true morality is impossible. 


GROTIUS, HUGO, or DE GROOT, was 
born at Delft in 1583 ; his father was the burgo- 
master. He entered the University of Leyden 
in 1594 and took his degree in 1598. ‘Traveling 
in France, he returned to practise as a lawyer, 
and in 1607 was fiscal general, and in 1610 coun- 
cil-pensionary at Rotterdam. For supporting 
the Remonstrants he was condemned, in 1619, 
to imprisonment for life, but escaped by the aid 
of his wife, who took his place in the castle, tho 
for her bravery she was set free. He wandered 
through the Netherlands and France, and for a 
while enjoyed a pension at the court of Louis 
XIII. He was allowed to return to Holland, 
but again exiled for life. A wanderer again, 
he entered the service of Sweden, and from 
1635-45 was Swedish ambassador at Paris. Re- 
turning to Sweden, he passed through Amster- 
dam, and was honored there as well as in Swe- 
den. He received a pension, but while journey- 
ing fell ill and diedat Rostock in 1845. He was. 
a profound scholar, an eminent theologian, an 
erudite historian, a Latin poet, an eminent ju- 
rist. His De Jure Belle et Pacis (1625) has been 
translated into all the languages of Europe, and 
may be called the basis of international law. 
(See Po.iricaL SCIENCE.) 


GRUN, KARL, was born at Liidenscheid, 
in Westphalia, in 1817. A Hegelian, he became 
editor of a Mannheim journal in 1842, and ad- 
vocated socialistic views till expelled from the 
duchy. After 1868 he lived in Vienna, writing 
various literary and philosophical works till his 
death in 1887. 


GUESDE, JULES, was born at Paris in 
1845. Entering political journalism at Paris, 
Toulouse, and Montpellier, at the latter place 
he published the Drozts de l'homme, and was. 
imprisoned six months for a revolutionary arti- 
cle against theempire. At the time of the Com- 
mune he attempted to stir up a revolution in 
Montpellier, and was condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment ; he fled to Geneva and joined the 
Internationalists. Driven to Italy, he returned. 
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to Paris in 1876 and edited the CzYoyen, the Crz 
du Peuple, and then founded the £gadzté, the 
first paper of modern Marxist socialism in 
France. In 1879, with Marx, Engels, and La 
Fargue, he drafted the program of the Marxist 
Parti ouvrier francazs, of which he has ever 
been a foremost leader. (See France.) He 
was imprisoned for six months in 1878, and 
again in 1883 for his socialist activities, In 1893 
he was elected deputy from Roubaix, and has 
become perhaps the foremost leader of French 
Marxist socialism. Among his numerous tho 
brief writings are Collectivisme e¢ Révolution 
(1879) ; Soczalisme et services publics (1884) ; 
Le Collectivisme au College de France (1884). 


GUILDS.—In separate articles we consider 
trade-unions, friendly societies, etc. In this 
article we consider simply the ancient labor 
unions and the medieval guilds. 


I. Ancrent Lasor Unions. 


That labor unions have existed all through 
history has long been known, but only recently 
have they been carefully studied. Particularly 
in America has Mr. C. Osborne Ward investi- 
gated the subject in his The Anczent Lowly, 
reaching conclusions by no means always ac- 
cepted by all scholars, yet at least collecting 
- valuable information. According-to Mr. Ward, 
in the beginnings of society the family consisted 
of some strong man or bully and a few women, 
attracted to him by hope of protection, by lust, 
or perhaps captured, and beyond these their 
children and perhaps a few slaves. There be- 
ing no law, the strong man, or paterfamilzas, 
was a despot. When he died the oldest son 
usually took his place ; but the shades of the 
father and of his fathers were still regarded as 
present and worshiped. (See Famity.) But 
some of the younger sons would rebel. These 
were not slaves, but of the same blood as the 
head of the family. Out of this division, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ward, came classes—the aristo- 
crats, or heads of families, and the dispossessed 
freemen who were not slaves. These developed 
the artisan classes, and when they united, the 
first labor unions. .These unions were connect- 
ed with a religious culte. As the Aristocrats 
worshiped the shades of their ancestors, and 
made that worship the center of the family, so 
the labor unions found their patron gods. 

The date of the earliest labor organization 
cannot be fixed; but it must have been very 
early. As early as 1180 B.c., according to 

Plutarch’s Theseus, one Menes- 
theus rose against the aristocrats at 

History. Athens to demand for the people 

the right to be initiated into the 

Eleusinian mysteries. ‘There must 
have been atleast some understanding between 
working men at this time, and one of their first 
grievances was that they were excluded from 
the aristocratic religious rites, the aristocrats 
teaching that working men had nosouls. A 
fragment from the age of Solon shows that in 
his time (about 600 B.c.) trade-unions were com- 
mon (Granier’s Hzstozre des classes ouvrieres, 
pp. 283-287). The celebrated Roman Law of 
the Twelve Tables specified the manner of or- 
ganization of working men, and is declared by 
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some (Gaius’ Digest; Plutarch’s uma) to be 
a translation from the Greek law of Solon ; and. 
the law of Solon is said to be a paraphrase of the 
still more ancient law of Amasis, King of Egypt. 
References are found by some to trade-unions. 
in the Bible, in the time of Joshua (1537-1427), 
and certainly in the time of Solomon. Hiram 
ot Tyre, who is Said to have been the architect. 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, brought with him 
from Tyre 3200 foremen and 40,000 free artifi- 
cers—not a large number, when it took the 
immortal Phideas, Callicrates, the chief archi- 
tect Ictinus, and probably 50,000 unionist crafts- 
men 10 years to design and complete the Par- 
thenon—the perfection of architectural art. 

By the time of Numa Pompilius we find 
unions fully developed and recognized by law. 
(See Plutarch’s Wuma.) Mommsen (De Codd. 
and Sodal Rom., p. 78) says: ‘‘ The relics of 
innumerable communal associations of ancient 
times are seen scattered all through Italy, as 
found among the inscriptions of the Italian 
towns.’’ Down to B.c. 58 of the times of the 
emperors, the right of working men in Rome to 
organize was unabridged. Numa divided the 
unions into eight great classes, a clear witness 
to their number. 

Later, the unions became innumerable. Ward 
describes a great number both Greek and Ro- 
man. ‘The source of our knowledge of these is 
mainly from inscriptions, tablets, columns, and 
mutilated manuscripts. Most of the historians 
were too aristocratic to notice labor organiza- 
tions, and, according to Ward, the references 
they did make to uprisings of slaves and labor- 
ers were mutilated by aristocrats. 


The early Greek unions were called ¢hzasotaz (or 
disciples of mutual love), susszfoz (or those who eat at 
acommon table), omofaphoz (or burial societies), Ac- 
cording to Ward, the efaroz and hetaraz were male 
and female associates of labor societies, and only later 
was the word used for prostitutes, because laborers 
were despised. Ward mentions especially the Greek 
thiasot and eranoz as general names for Greek guilds. 
Of the Roman organizations we have fuller informa- 
tion. The Fabri navilium, or ship car- 
penters and boat-makers of the Tiber; 
the collegium vasculartorum (metal ves- 
sel makers); the collegium pistorum 
(millers); the collegtum itncendartum 
(firemen); the collegdum vinariorum (wine dealers) ; 
even the collegium lupanaritorum (brothel keepers) ; 
the collegtum bisellariorum (makers of chairs for the 
gods); the colleg’um centonariorum (rag-pickers or 
junkmen); the colleg¢um saliartum baxiarum (shoe- 
makers); the fudlonum sodalicum pees) ; the corpus 
nemestacorum (fortune-tellers); the collegtum arma- 
riorum (gladiators); the communionts minirum (actors); 
the collegium castrénsialiorum (sutlers) ; the collegtum 
vinatorum (planters); the collegium farnariorum 
(mowers) ; the collegium urtnatorum (devils), and a 
long list of others too numerous to mention. 


Names, 


These collegza seem to have been scattered 
all over the Roman Empire, in Asia Minor, the 
Greek islands, Spain and Gaui, as well as in 
Greece and Rome. Mr. Ward says they were 
established in England by the Romans, and 
gave rise to the medieval guilds (g.v.), espe- 
cially in Kent, whence ‘‘ the men of Kent’’ have 
brought the labor movement to America. 

All these unions were more or less combi- 
nations of religious societies, burial societies, 
convivial societies, and friendly societies, with 
dues and benefits. Hach organization took some 
patron god and celebrated his worship. They 
had banners and processions and days of wor- 
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ship. ‘This was partly to cover their meeting 
for other purposes. They had occasional or 
regular convivial meetings, and suppers in com- 
mon, and their dues were sometimes simply to 
meet the expense of these. Almost invariably 


‘they were burial societies with dues to meet the 


expense of the burial, of which the ancients made 
so much. Sometimes they were trade-unions 
and friendly societies in the modern sense. 
They had fixed prayers and aritual for the con- 
duct of their meetings. Their officers were 
usually presiding officers (of both sexes), a 
“president of finance,’’ a stewardess or house- 
wife, a manager or trustee, a recording secre- 
tary or scribe, lawyers to defend the members, 
priests to conduct the religious rites. 

Some of the inscriptions give the best picture 
of their organization, A Greek one, in plain 
Attic Greek (translated in the Revue Archéo- 
logigue) reads : ‘‘ Because of rulable and just 
administration of the common fund of money 
of the community of eranzstaz, and haying 
ever conducted himself with kindness and with 
honesty ; and because he has righteously hus- 
banded the funds successively paid by the evaz- 
zstaz themselves, as well as the annual subscrip- 
tion, according to the law of the evamas, and in 

view of the fact that in everything 
- else he still continues to show in- 
Organi- tegrity to the oath which he swore 
zation, tothe eranzstaz, therefore hail Alc- 
meon. The community of the 
erantstaz rejoice to praise Alemeon, 
son of Thon, a stranger who has been natural- 
ized—their president of finance, and do crown 
him with a chaplet of foliage because of his 
faithfulness and good will tothem. They are, 
moreover, rejoiced, and praise the trustees, and 
also the priests (chaplains) of Jupiter the Sa- 
vior, and of Hercules, and of the Savior of the 
Gods. And they crown each of them with 
the wreath of honor because of their virtue, and 
their lively interest in the community of the eva- 
nistaz.”’ 

The stone is broken and the date is gone, but 
it seems to be of the Aristotelian period. 

That these unions were very much like mod- 
ern trade-unions, and even in advance of many 
present unions, is seen by the following inscrip- 
tion, discovered at Pompeii, showing that they 
endeavored to influence politics, and that they 
honored women (Ward’s translation), 

1. ‘‘ The members of the Fishermen's Union 
nominate Popedius Rufus for member of the 
Board of Public Works.”’ 

2. ‘The International Gold Workers’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of Pompeii demand for Mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works Cuspis Pansa.’’ 

3. ‘‘ Verna, the home born, with her pupils in 
all right, put Mrs. Capella to the front for a seat 
on the Board of Magistrates.’’ 

To these unions Ward ascribes great influence 
in ancient times. Socrates, he says, was amem- 
ber of them ; and his last words as he lay dying 
was to remind his disciples that they (the ¢hzaso- 
faz or brethren) owed their cook for a chicken 
on which they had banqueted. Southern Italy 
was most full of these unions, where Plato found 
a system of communisms supposed to have been 
founded by Pythagoras. Jesus Christ, Ward 
believes to have belonged to such a union, and 
to simply have proclaimed successfully to the 
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world the brotherhood and equality which the 
unions had long preached and striven for in pri- 
vate. The early Christian churches, he says, 
were first developed where these unions were 
strong, as at Pergamus, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Hierapolis (‘‘the seven churches’’), Antioch, 
Rhodes, and elsewhere. Many of these unions 
doubtless became corrupt ; their feasts became 
feasts of revelry and dissipation ; but originally, 
according to Wand, the Bacchic festivities, the 
Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, were not licentious. 
Ancient authors despised these workmen, even 
Aristotle, and especially Plato (¢g.v.), and there- 
fore have given the names of their organiza- 
tions a bad repute, which they do not deserve. 

These unions were almost exclusively of free 
working men, tho occasionally slaves were ad- 
mitted. But the condition of the slaves was ter- 
tible in the extreme. At Sparta 
Lycurgus instituted a communism, 
but it rested on slavery of the 
helots. There were common tables, 
but they were waited upon by near- 
ly naked slaves. The slaves were State slaves, 
and were flogged once a day. The young 
ephorz were taught to hunt for the helots and 
kill them as they toiled in the fields, in order to 
keep the helot class in subjection. Two thou- 
sand helots are known to have been killed in 
the fields at one time. At Athens slaves worked 
the State mines at Laurium and elsewhere, both 
sexes working naked in the mines under the 
lash, and loaded with chains. In Rome they 
were made to fight each other and wild beasts 
in the arena. In Sicily they were housed in 
dungeons, compelled to work naked in the fields, 
beaten, tortured, crucified. 

Hence arose great slave strikes. The earliest 
in Greece was probably a rising of the Spartan 
helots, which was put down in cold blood in the 
time of Agis I. (about 1055 B.C.). 
During the Peloponnesian wars 
there was a great strike of the 
20,000 Athenian slaves at Sunium, 
who went over in a body to the ene- 
my, Sparta (413B.c.). Another strike 
seems to have occurred at the same place, B.c. 
133, When rooo slave miners killed their over- 
seers and rushed into the town and temple for 
security, but were finally overpowered. Ac- 
cording to Livy (Asmales, lib. IV., 45), the 
slaves rose in Rome 407 B.c., and tried to fire 
the city, but were betrayed and the ringleaders 
crucified. B.C. 194, the slaves rose in Latium 
and gained the city, but were again betrayed 
to forces marching from Rome, and some 2000 
were slaughtered (Livy, XXXII., Efztomzy). 
B.C. 196, another great strike seems to have 
taken place in Etruria, and another in Apulia, 
B.C, 185-184 (Livy, XXXIX.). In the island of 
Chios the slaves rose at an uncertain date, and, 
under Drimakos, a soothsayer, escaped to the 
mountains and maintained independence there 
under their slave king. But finally, according 
to the story, the C/zo¢s, offering a great reward 
for Drimakos’ head, the old man called a boy 
friend to him and had him cut off his head to 
get the reward, which the youth did, a temple 
afterward being built to Drimakos. In Sicily, 
under Eunus, 143-133 B.c., the slaves rose and 
conquered their masters and chose Eunus king, 
and finally had a force of 200,000 men, defeat- 
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ing army after army sent against them from 
Rome during a period of six years. In Perga- 
mus, in Asia Minor (B.c, 130), King Attalus 
willed his empire to Rome; but Aristonicus, a 
natural brother, roused the slaves, and offered 
them their freedom if they would support him. 
He, with his evavoz, defied Rome and defeated 
her consular armies, till finally overthrown by 
M. Paperna (B.c. 104). Another great slave ris- 
ing took place in Sicily under Athenion, who 
united with the free workmen and defeated 
Rome in six great battles. The rising of the 
ee under Spartacus is better known. 
partacus at Capua plotted his escape with 200 
gladiators, 74 B.c. Gaining weapons, they at- 
tracted slaves and working men to them till 
they had ultimately an army of 300,000 men. 
He defeated army after army of the Romans by 
shrewd tactics and desperate valor, but finally 
was conquered by Crassus, Spartacus himself 
perishing in the battle ; 60,000 workmen fell in 
the battle, and 6000 were crucified by the Ro- 
mans along the road from Capua to Rome. 


II. MeprevaLt GuILpDs. 


The medieval guild in one sense doubtless 
sprang from the ancient labor unions, but in 
an important sense it did not. Medieval life 
sprang from Germanic life, adapted to and 
molded by the Roman civilization it overran. 
Wherever the Germanic tribes went, in Ger- 
many, England, France, Italy, or Spain, they 
found labor unions, and, as it were, inherited 
them. Yet is the medieval guild essentially 
German and not Roman. The Roman guilds 
were mainly of slaves or of the despised. The 
medieval guilds were composed essentially of 
They were not simply trade-unions. 

Some have argued that the medieval guilds 
sprang from the early common banquets of the 
Gothic tribes. They more probably sprang from 
a variety of causes. The name guild is proba- 
bly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
gylden or gildan, ‘‘ to pay,’”’ since 
a distinctive feature of all the guilds 
was the common contribution or 
assessment. The word at first 
seems to have been used for any association for 
any purpose that had contributions to a common 
fund. ‘‘ The early guilds,’’ says Professor Selig- 
man, ‘‘ had no connection with trade or indus- 
try.’’ They were largely social, often protec- 
tive, sometimes political, almost always witha 
religious spirit. Says Gierke (Deutsches Ge- 
nossenschafts-Recht, p. 227): ‘‘ The old Ger- 
manic guild embraced the whole man and was 
intended to satisfy all human purposes ; it was 
a union such as exists to-day only in our towns or 
States ; it answered at the same time religious, 
moral,social,economical,and political purposes,” 

An important variety of these guilds were the 
frith, or peace guilds, sworn communities for 
the protection of right and the preservation of 
liberty. Many guilds were formed 
by and often composed of the 
clergy. A still larger class were 
purely social and charitable. There 
were said to have been as many as 
gog guilds in the county of Norfolk 
alone. Contributions to the common treasury, 
masses for the living, and funeral rites for the 
deceased brethren, observance of a mutual char- 
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ity, and the bathing, feeding, and clothing of 
100 poor men, are among the obligations of most 
of the guilds whose members promised to con- 
duct themselves as righteously as possible, and 
be of ‘‘ one heart and of one soul,” 

These guilds, of one kind or another, extend- 
ed all over Germanic Europe and endured in 
most countries till the time of the Reformation. 
In England, Henry VIII. sequestered the prop- 
erty of the religious guilds. In Denmark and 
North Germany their property was devoted to 
the public service. 

The most important, however, of all medieval 
guilds were the guz/ds-merchant and the craft 
guilds. The former came first and grew to 
great power, becoming often the real municipal 
corporation of the towns. Gradually, however, 
the craft guilds gained upon them, and finally 
replaced them. 


III. Guitps-MERCcHANT. 


The guilds-merchant in all European coun- 
tries seem to have been developed about the 
same time. In England, they are mentioned 
first in Doomsday Book, both knighton-guild 
and guild-merchant existing at Nottingham. 
Lincoln is said to have had one during the Dan- 
ish supremacy, and soon after Doomsday they 
are frequently mentioned in town 
charters, The drapers’ company of 
Hamburg dates from 1153, and that 
of the shoemakers of Magdeburg 
from 1157. Similar associations ex- 
isted in Milan about the same time. 
They were common in France in the reign of 
Louis IX. By the close of the twelfth century 
they were general throughout Europe. The 
Hanseatic League, which was practically a 
league of North German guilds-merchant, and 
which came to‘vhave such power, dates from the 
thirteenth century. ,Their charters were essen- 
tially monopoly licenses to sell. With the license 
also went certain privileges and exemptions. 
Says Professor Seligman, from whose JZwo 
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we derive much information : 


“Tt was essential for the merchant traveling from 
town to town, or even trading within the burgh, to be 
freed from these burdens, and we find accordingly 
immunities of this kind in almost every case.... 

‘Another privilege that is often mentioned is the 
hansa. Whatthis was isnot veryclear. The magnifi- 
cence of the Hanseatic League and its branches in 
medieval England are well known, and the Steelyard 
of the hanse-merchants or Easterlings, who were al- 
ready protected by Aithelstan, became a renowned in- 
stitution of London. ... But the term is much older, 
and occurs frequently in the English charters, probably 
at first having reference to the privileges of merchants 
when away from home. For the English had their 
guilds in foreign ports also. Its meaning, however, 
soon became eqtivalent to guild, or the rights of a 
guild, and in this generic signification it is used all 
through the later documents, The‘ hanse of the guild’ 
thus became a collective name, which included all the 
usual attributes of a trading corporation.” 

The constitution of the guilds shows their character. 
Seligman tells us that “ at the head stood the alderman 
or master, who probably paid something for his posi- 
tion, and at his side were the wardens or stewards, 
and occasionally other officers, such as_ seneschals, 
ushers, clerks, deans, and chaplains. Membership was 
obtained by heredity, purchase, or gift, and frequent 
mention is made of the seats of the asso- 
ciates, which probably referred to their Zee 
position at the feasts or the arrangement Constitution. 
of the booths in fair-time. The aliena- - 
tion of the seats, whether by sale or 
gift, was forbidden, and while the sons and sometimes 
the nephews and daughters of members were admitted 
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f all charges, others were obliged to pay an en- 
ae fee and Eroace two sureties. In the oath that 
was administered on initiation, the new member 
pledged himself to conform to the ordinances, to be 
subject to the same burdens as his fellows, to inform 
the officials and inhabitants if he discovered any mer- 
chant in town who was not a member, and to obey the 
command of the mayor as well as to maintain the good 
usages of the city. Peace and good-will between the 
members were enjoined; provisions of a charitable 
character, such as alms to the impoverished and visits 
tothe imprisoned, are occasionally found ; the morning 
speeches and periodical banquets were not omitted, 
and the members were admonished not to forget to 
drink their guild-merchant, on which festive occasions 
the officers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
collect the taxes.” 


The guild merchant was then at the outset a 
mere company of traders; but the term mer- 
chant, which by no means conveyed the same 
ideas as at present, included not only those that 
carried on foreign commerce, but petty traders 
of all kinds, even artisans. The guild, how- 
ever, in course of time lost its character asa 
purely private society, and became closely coz- 
nected with the municipal organization, altho 
never identical with it. When the towns and 
boroughs obtained charters, they took care to 
have it included that the men of the place should 
also have their guild-merchant. ‘‘ Guild law’”’ 
often became thelawof the town. Butin Eng- 
land and the north of Europe the guilds-mer- 
chant, having grown rich and tyrannical, ex- 
cluded the landless men of the handicrafts ; 
thesethen uniting among themselves, there arose 
everywhere by the side of the guilds-merchant 
the craft guilds, which gained the upper hand 
on the continent in the struggle for liberty in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
England these companies usually existed side 
by side with the old town or merchant-guild ; 
until at length their increasing importance 
caused the decay of the old guilds, and the 
adoption of these crafts as part of the constitu- 
tion of the towns (thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
tury). 

In the great cities like London and Florence 
the guilds-merchant, if organized, never seem 
to have taken deep hold. The craft guilds 
seem to have been early organized. 


IV. Crart GuILps. 


The origin of these craft guilds is more dis- 
puted than that of the guilds-merchant. There 
are three main views. Brentano, in his GzzZds 
and Trade- Unions, argues that they were asso- 
ciations of craftsmen to protect themselves from 
“‘the abuse of power en the part of the lords of 
the town, who tried to reduce the free to the 
dependence of the unfree.’’ There seems, how- 
ever, little to support this view. Dr. Cunning- 
ham (//¢story oe Industry and Commerce, vol. 
i., p. 310) Says they were ‘‘ called into being not 
out of antagonism to existing au- 
thorities, but as new institutions, 
to which special parts of their own 
duties were delegated by the burgh 
officers or the local guild-merchant. 
Professor Ashley (troduction to Economic 
flistory and Theory) takes the middle ground 
that they were self-governing bodies of crafts- 
men, more or less under municipal control. 
They are, however, in no case to be identified 
with modern trade-unions, and tho Brentano 
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and Mr. George Howell following him have | 


held that modern trade-unions are descended 
from them, there seems to be no proof of this. 
The prototype of the modern trade-union is to 
be sought rather in the journeymen associations 
that sprang up later, as the craft guilds grow 
aristocratic and wealthy. The craft guilds were 
rather guilds of employers. As the guilds-mer- 
chant were monopolies in traffic, so the craft 
guilds were monopolies in production. 

The early charters, says Professor Seligman, 
all contain as a cardinal point the provision that 
no one should venture to carry on the trade 
either in the city or suburbs unless a member. 

The crafts could thus not be initiated with- 
out permission. The towns often assumed the 
right of recognizing the formation of guilds, 
which was regarded as a perfectly legitimate 
exercise of municipal powers. The regulations 
of the craft were subject to the periodical ap- 
proval of the municipal officers, and the guilds 
were formed and recognized as welcome aux- 
iliaries to the means for the enforcement of the 
market laws. Care, indeed, must be taken not 
to exaggerate the involuntary character of the 
unions, for the early rights of the craft guilds 
were probably, in part at least, the growth of 
self-assertion. But, above all, the ordinances 
were the outgrowth of a general medieval policy. 

Their constitution resembled that of the 
guilds-merchant. The unions known by the 
names of mystery, faculty, trade, fellowship, 
or (from the fact of possessing par- 
ticular costumes) livery company, 
were divided into two or three cate- Constitution. 
gories. At the side of the alderman 
or master, the chief officer, stood 
four or six wardens or searchers who possessed 
the general authority to inspect work and rec- 
tify abuses. As in all guilds, the social gather- 
ings, processions, and annual feasts played a 
great réle, and we find here and there provi- 
sions for the common welfare, assistance to the 
needy, and the maintenance of a chaplain. But 
these few ordinances of a charitable character 
played an exceedingly insignificant part in the 
constitution of the craft guilds. The true sig- 
nificance of the crafts was economic, not social. 

Membership in the guild in the period of. 
their prosperity depended on full citizenship. 
Non-citizens, whether aliens or simple strangers, 
enjoyed but a precarious position in medieval 
England. The qualification of freeman was 
necessarily relaxed in the case of women, who 
were also admitted as members, for certain oc- 
ange were almost exclusively conducted by 

1em. 

But participation in the franchise was not 
enough. A perfect. acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the trade and the ability to produce good 
work were in all cases preliminary requisites. 
In fact, the main provisions of the craft, the 
very soul of its constitution, were the regula- 
tions intended to ensure the excellence of the 
products and the capacity of the workman. The 
ordinances almost invariably commence with a 
recital of the various subterfuges employed by 
knavish artificers to deceive the public. 

The whole character of the craft guild is seen 
by these regulations to be due to the compul- 
sion of the city authorities rather than to any 
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philanthropic anxiety on the part of the trades. 
Carefully ascertained rules as to the exact pro- 
portion and quality of the raw materials were 
prescribed with great minuteness ; the mixing 
of good and bad wares was strictly prohibited, 
and the greatest care was exercised in the selec- 
tion of proper tools. 

Similar considerations led to the prohibition 
of night work or sales by candle-light. Said an 
edict: ‘* The spurriers shall not work after cur- 
few, ‘ by reason that no man can work so neat- 
ly by night as by day,’ and especially because 
many persons ‘ compass how to practise decep- 
tion in their work,’ and introduce false and 
cracked iron for tin and put gilt on false cop- 
per” 

It was imperative on the craftsman to furnish 
an adequate guarantee of his fitness to join the 
guild and produce good work. This guarantee 
consisted in the fact of a previous apprentice- 
ship and the evidence of a good moral charac- 
ter. The apprenticeship continued asa rule for 
seven years, but was, in itself, an insufficient 
security. Defective workmanship indeed was 
generally the effect of fraud, not of inability, 
and the longest apprenticeship could give no 
security against fraud. 

These regulations were but a part of the whole 
medieval system. The Middle Ages were a 
period of customary, not of competitive prices, 
and the idea of permitting agree- 
Ments to be decided by the indi- 
vidual preferences of vendor or pur- 
chaser was absolutely foreigy to the 
jurisprudence of the times. The 
““higgling of the market’’ was an 
impossibility, simply because the laws of the 
market were not left to the free arbitrament of 
the contracting parties. 

The remaining features of the guild manifest 
the same dependence on the laws of the realm. 
The severance of occupations was imposed upon 
the trades, not spontaneously adopted by them, 
and the medieval statutes teem with provisions 
of this nature, as, for instance, that shoemakers 
shall not be tanners, brewers not be coopers, 
cordwainers not be curriers, butchers not be 
cooks, drapers not be ‘‘litsters,’’ while astatute 
of 1363 admonishes all artificers and handicraft 
people to use only one mystery or occupation. 

But the subordination of the guilds to the 
general laws of the realm constitutes only one 
half of the explanation. The other half must 
be sought in the commanding influence of the 
towns in economic life. All powers of market 
and social police were from the first massed in 
the hands of the urban authorities. The guilds 
developed and were developed by thislife. They 
aided, too, in art (g.v.) and religion. 

All medieval guilds, as has been said, were 
largely religious; and Gierke says in his 
Deutsches Genossenschafts-Recht (p. 227): 
“As a religious community, as a union for 
worship, which probably the name signifies, 
every guild had a patron saint, whose name it 
bore, and by whom its members swore, and an 
altar of its own, which it maintained. The 
erection of benevolent institutions, perpetual 
masses, and similar gifts to the church, the giv- 
ing of alms and the assistance of pilgrims, the 
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were matters of the union and among its pur- 
poses.”’ 

Without the guilds the cathedrals would not 
snl been built. As Lowell says in his Cathe- 
ara’: 


“IT gaze round on the windows, pride of France, 
Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild 
Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety.” 


Says Mr. J. Bleecker Miller: ‘‘ That was a 
time when the Cathedral system was the re- 
ligious organization of a great city, with its 
centralized government under one head, its 
chapter of priests who attended to the religious 
wants of the city as a whole, and with the citi- 
zens divided according to their trades and pro- 
fessions into smaller religious and political com- 
munities, called guilds.’’ 

The guilds did much for charity. ‘A brother 
of the craft would give house and lands to bet- 
ter the annual feast, which the craft always 
held ; or he might found a school, a hospital, or 
an almshouse, and after defining the amount of 
his benefaction, would leave the surplus, if any, 
to the discretion of the guild. Or he would 
make the guild the trustees of the fund, from 
which the mass priest should receive his stipend 
for spiritual offices, the residue being left to 
the guild as remuneration for management. 
Occasionally the corporations bargained for the 
amount of the spiritual service, and refused to 
agree to a proposal which might be too costly 
for the fund to bear. They exacted fees for ap- 
prenticeship, for taking up freedom by inheri- 
tance or servitude, and more lately for admission 
into the guild by purchase. Like prudent men, 
who might be liable to occasional charges, they 
saved and invested these funds, as also gifts 
for lending without usury to poorer citizens, for 
apprenticing poor boys or girls, or for marriage 
portions, or for widows’ pensions, or for the re- 
lief of the destitute members of the craft, the 
first and the most enduring duty of the guild. 
The guild estates, the chest of the company, its 
revenues and rents, were, like the endowments 
of an academical college, at once the support of 
the fraternity and the means by which the dis- 
cipline of the order or craft was maintained. 

Of their life Seligman says : 


‘“‘ But there was no monopoly or exaggerated exclu- 
siveness. Any one could become apprentice, and the 
number was limited only by the ability of the master 
to support them or by considerations of a police na- 
ture. The apprentice formed a member of the mas- 
ter’s family. For the principles of the law of parent 
and child were made applicable to a certain extent, 
and all. responsibility for purchases of the apprentices 
as well as for their behavior were imposed on the mas- 
ters by city ordinance. From one of the indentures 
that have eas preserved we can obtain a clear view 
of his position. The apprentice is to keep his master’s 
secrets, do him no injury; nor commit excessive waste 
on his goods. He is not to frequent taverns, commit 
fornication or adultery with the housemaids or in 
town, nor betroth himself without his master’s per- 
mission. He isnot to wear certain garments, play at 
dice, checkers, or any other unlawful game, but is to 
conduct himself soberly and piously as a good and 
faithful servant, or in default to serve double time. 
The master, on the other hand, agrees to find him in 
all necessaries, food, clothing, bed, and so on, for four 
years. In the fifth year he finds himself, but receives 
205. and the tools of the trade ; and in the sixth year he 
gets 4os., but finds his own tools. The master agrees 
on his side to teach him the craft without any conceal- 
ment,... 
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“The condition of the workmen proper was essen- 
tially similar. They were known by the various 
names of varlet, sergeant, yeoman, garson, bachelor, 
allowe, and journeyman, and were taken for any stip- 
ulated period, altho probably at first engaged by 
the day, as the last term implies. Restrictions were 
rarely placed on their number ; but the necessities of 
a small household would in general preclude the mas- 
ter from employing more than a limited number.... 

“All possible disputes were settled primarily by the 
wardens, some of whom were in certain crafts chosen 
from the ranks of the journeymen themselves. If the 
master refused to give the stipulated wages, the war- 
dens forbade him to work until the obligation should 
be fulfilled. The journeyman was likewise protected 
against other exactions on the part of unscrupulous 
masters, such as attempts to compel him to serve be- 
yond his time or against his will, while a stimulus was 
given to loyal fidelity by prescribing assistance out of 
the guild funds in case of illness or misfortune. .. . 

“But a conflict of interests was fn general unknown. 
The journeyman always looked forward to the period 
when he would be admitted to the freedom of the 
trade. This was a rule not difficult for an expert 
workman to attain. No insuperable obstacle was 
thrown into his path. In fact, there was no supera- 
bundance of skilled laborat thistime. It wasa period 
of supremacy of. labor over capital, and the master 
worked beside.” 


Naturally, however, there were sporadic cases 
of disaffection on the part of individual work- 
men against imagined or pernaps real maltreat- 
ment by the master. These cases no doubt ex- 
isted from the earliest period. Out of them 
came the journeymen’s associations. Thus in 
1303, in one of the earliest craft ordinances that 
we possess, the journeymen cordwainers of Lon- 
don are forbidden to assemble or make any pro- 
visions prejudicial to their masters or to the pub- 
lic. (See ComBInaTion Laws.) 

But altho this, as well as the similar case of 
the journeymen weavers in 1362, resembles to a 
certain degree our modern strike and boycott, 
itis not indicative of any general banding to- 
gether of the yeomen against the employers. 

At first these associations were simple frater- 
nities of a social character. As on the Conti- 
nent, they were considered quite harmless and 
in most cases freely permitted. Sometimes, 
however, they were prohibited, as tending to 
weaken the paternal authority of the craftsmen. 
The ‘‘ congregations’ of the journeymen cord- 
wainers above mentioned were doubtless of this 
class and continued, for over three quarters of a 
century later they are again charged with mak- 
ing an illegal fraternity, for which they sought 
a confirmation from the -Pope. The general 
proclamation of 1383 was, however, not directed 
especially against such associations, as has been 
represented. For this forbade conspiracies and 
combinations of all kinds, and did not mention 
the workmen at all. Probably the regulation 
was designed to prevent the recurrence of such 
riots as had taken place during Wat Tyler’s up- 
rising, in 1381. The character of the early jour- 
neymen’s guilds is shown by their fraternities 
in Coventry, where the journeymen or young 
people of various trades, ‘‘ observing what mer- 
Ty meetings and feasts their masters had, them- 
selves wanted the like pleasure, and did there- 
fore of their own accord assemble together, and 
for their better conjunction make choice of a 
master with clerks and officers.” But as this 
was found to be to “ the prejudice of the other 
guilds and disturbance of the city,” the mayor 


and citizens petitioned the king, j 
abolish Pea Ing, in 1425, to 
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The journeymen’s associations which seem to 


have been quite common (for the statute of 1402 
speaks of ‘‘ fraternities or guilds of servants” in 
general) were thus mere social brotherhoods, 
formed by the young “’ desirous of merry meet- 
ings and feasts.’’ It is not permissible to cite 
them as proving any conflict between labor and 
capital at this period. The unions were every- 
where confined to the youths, who in turn gradu- 
ally became masters and were enrolled as full 
members of the craft-guild proper. -But gradu- 
ally this changed. The guilds became too rich 
and strong, and were hated. ; 

Says Professor James,in a chapter written 
for McNeill’s Labor Movement : 


‘‘ The complaints about the heartless policy of the 
guilds began as early as the fifteenth century, and did 
not die out until the guilds themselves died. During 
the fifteenth century the abolition of the guilds was de- 
manded on this ground. When Henry IIL, of France 
in 1581, extended the provisions of the guilds to all 
branches of mechanical industry in 
France, the parliament refused at first 
to register the edict. In 1614, the third Downfall, 
estate in France moved the abolition of 
the guilds; in 1624,a party in the city 
council of Bremen ; in 1669, the Elector of Brandenburg, 
inthe German Parliament, made the same motion. In 
Prussia, beginning with 1688, a series of laws was adopt- 
ed looking toward the reformation of the guilds in the 
direction of greater freedom, and in the interest of a 
growing industry. But the chief attack upon the old 
guild system came on its theoretical side from Adam 
Smith and the French Physiocrats. : 

‘““God, said the physiocratic school of economists, 
made the right to labor the property of every person 
by giving tc every one wants and referring him to 
labor as a meaus of satisfying them. This property 
is the first in order of time, the most holy and the 
most inalienable. Owing to the restrictions on labor 
maintained by the guilds, the poor are condemned 
to protract a precarious existence under the control 
of the masters, to linger in poverty or to betake 
themselves and their industry to foreign lands. Just 
as the whole existing system of law had proceeded 
from the selfish efforts of privileged classes, who re- 
sisted every reform, so in making the regulations in 
regard to organization of the system of apprentices 
and journeymen the councilors of the government had 
always been the employers. They served merely to 
secure to the masters the labor of the apprentice fora 
long time at a very low rate of wages or for no wages 
at ali; to keep down the wages of the journeyman and 
to diminish competition by limiting the number of 
masters. Itis one of the first duties of justice to free 
those whose only property consists in the skill and 
strength of their hands from the limitations placed 
upon them by the guilds.” 


Justice and economic expediency thus united 
in demanding the freedom of labor. The same 
demand for freedom of industry and of con- 
tract was made by those interested in the large 
industry which was now beginning to rise in 
England. The guild system was in the in- 
terest of the small employer, but opposed to 
the interest of the large employer. The mere 
requirement that a man should have passed 
through an apprenticeship, and, on the conti- 
nent, a journeymanship also, stood in the way 
of those who wished to utilize their capital. 

Thus theory and pecuniary interest united in 
demanding the abolition of the old system. In 
France, the old system was abolished in the 
memorable night of August 4, 1789. (See 
France.) In Germany, Prussia, in 1810, was the 
first to do away with the old system complete- 
ly, England, under the control of the large 
capitalists, abolished the apprentice law of 1562 
in 1814. 

The prohibitions of coalitions of laborers were, 
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however, left on the statute books. The pro- 
hibitions in England were abolished by the 
law of 1824. In France they were not abolished 
until 1864; for all Germany not until 1871 ; for 
i Nevertheless, many traces of 
the medieval guilds still remain, especially in 
England. (See Lonpon.) 
“ycibsl Scotland, the companies of merchant free- 
men still exercise great power, and the magis- 
trate next in rank to the mayor (provost) is the 
dean of the guild. But all these modern city 
guilds are mainly mere inherited monopolies. 
References: C. Osborn Ward’s 
(1886); L. Brentano, Ox the History 


Gutlds (1870); G. R. A. Seligmann, 
Mediaeval Guilds of England (887), 


GUISE. See Gopin. 


GUNTON, GEORGE, was born in England, 
but when quite young came to this country, 
and worked in the factories of Fall River, Mass. 


The Ancient Lowly 
and Development o 
Ten Chapters on the 
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Interested in social studies, he worked his way 
up till he became a leading writer on economic 
questions from the eight-hour standpoint. His 
Wealth and Progress appeared in 1887, and 
is the fullest statement of the eight-hour philos- 
ophy, tho not endorsed by most of the eight- 
hour trade-unionists, on account of Mr. Gunton’s 
opposition to other trade-union demands, and 
by some of them on account of his advocacy of 
protection. (See SHort-Hour Movement.) His 
Principles of Social Economics was issued in 
1891. He is best known to-day for the Eco- 
nomic School, situated at 34 Union Square, 
New York City, and as the editor of Gunton’s 
Magazine (formerly Zhe Social Economist), 
in which he opposes most propositions looking 
toward State ownership, or even control of in- 
dustries. Advocating a gold monometallism, 
he argues that the best way to aid the cause of 
labor is through the reduction of the hours of 
labor, (See SHort-Hour Movement.) 


tap 


HABEAS CORPUS is a writ issued bya 
court of law or equity to produce before it the 
body of a prisoner, that the court may inquire 
into the cause of imprisonment or detention, 
with a view to protect the right of personal lib- 
erty. Properly speaking, this writ is known in 
law as habeas corpus ad subjiciendum. The 
term habeas corpus is used for it, as its for- 
mal commencement, as itis for several other sim- 
ilar legal writs known to English and American 
law. It rests upon the right wrested from 
King John in the Magna Charta, that no one 
may be imprisoned save by due process of legal 
trial and sentence. It is inserted in Sec. 9 of 
Art. I. of the United States Constitution, that 
this right shall not be suspended “‘ unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it.”’ 

HADLEY, ARTHUR TWINING, was 
born in New Haven, Conn., son of Professor 

ames Hadley, in 1856. He was graduated at 

ale in 1876. Studying at the University of 
Berlin in 1879, he became tutor in 1883, and in 
1886 Professor of Political Economy at Yale. 
In 1885 he was appointed Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics for Connecticut, and published the re- 
ports of 1885 and 1886. He has published Raz/- 
road Transportation, tts History and its Laws 
(1885), and Economics (1896), besides many 
articles and papers. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT, was born 
in Boston, April 3, 1822, son of Nathan Hale, 
LL.D., and Sarah P. (Everett) Hale. Studying 
in the Boston Latin School, he was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1839. He studied theol- 
ogy with Revs. S. K. Lothrop and John G. Pal- 
frey, and was licensed to preach in 1842. Preach 
ing in various churches, he was settled in 1846 
as pastor of the Church of the Unity, in Wor- 
cester. In 1856 he became pastor of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, in Boston, 
where hestillremains, Heiseven better known 
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as a leader and often the starter of a marvelous 
number of philanthropic movements. His Zev 
Times One zs Ten \ed to the establishment of 
clubs devoted to doing good scattered through- 
out the world, with a membership of over 50,000. 
They are called ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth clubs.’’ 
They have for their motto, ‘‘ Look up and not 
down ; look forward and not back ; look out 
and not in; and lend a hand.’’ He has also 
taken great interest in the Chautauqua and 
other literary, educational, and reform move: 
ments. Whenthe Nationalist and Christian So- 
cialist movements were commenced, Dr. Hale 
interested himself inthem. In 1869 he founded, 
in connection with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the magazine Old and New, which in 
1875 was merged into Scrzbner’s Monthly. In 
1886 he started Lexd a Hand. Hisshort stories 
are among his best works, notably 7Zy Double 
and how he Undid me (1859), The Man with- 
out a Country (1863), and How they Lived in 
Hampton—a nationalistic tale written before 
the days of Nationalism. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, was born on 
the island of Nevis, West Indies, in 1757, the 
son of a Scotch merchant. Entering a counting 
house at the age of 12, his abilities induced his 
friends to secure for him a college education, 
and he was graduated at Columbia College, 
New York. At the age of 18 he wrote a series 
of papers on the relation of the colonies to Eng- 
land, which were at first taken for the produc- 
tion of the statesman Jay. On the outbreak of 
the war he became a captain of artillery, but 
soon gained the confidence of Washington and 
became his aide-de-camp and confidant in 1777. 
In 1780 he married a eet of General Schuy- 
ler, and became one of New York’s leading 
lawyers, 

He was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1782-83, and of the Convention of 
1787. His perspicacity and power of thought 
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were remarkable. One of the most abused as 
well as one of the most. lauded of men, he 
played a leading part in the early history of this 
country. ; 

In conjunction with Madison, he had the most 
important share in drafting the Constitution. 
He was a strong supporter of the federal policy 
of developing a strong national government, 
and, along with Jay and Madison, defended the 
Constitution against all attacks by a series of 
letters in the Dazly Advertiser of New York, 
afterward collected and published under the 
title of The Federalist (g v.). On the estab- 
lishment of the new Government in 1789, with 
Washington as President, Hamilton was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury. The disor- 
der of the public credit and the deficiency of 
official accounts of the State treasury rendered 
this office one of peculiar difficulty. In order to 
reestablish public credit, he carried, in spite of 
much opposition, a measure for the funding of 
the domestic debt, founded a national bank, and 
rearranged the system of duties. In 1795 he re- 
signed his office and resumed the practice of 
law in New York. When the war with France 

_broke out in 1798, he was, according to the wish 
of Washington, made Major-General of the 
United States Army; and, on the death of 
Washington, he succeeded to the chief com- 
mand. When peace was restored, he returned 
to his civil duties, but became involved in a po- 
litical quarrel with Aaron Burr. This difference 
unhappily culminated in a duel, m which Ham- 
ilton received a wound, of which he died the 
following day (July 12, 1804). (See FEDERAL 
Party ; CONSTITUTION.) 


HARDIE, JAMES KEIR, M.P., was born 
in Glasgow in 1856. Before he was eight years 
old he went:to work in the coal-pits, and worked 
at the pick till he was 24, never having a day’s 
schooling. As a boy he descended the pit at 
5.45 A.M., and did not ascend again until six 
o'clock at night. Hetaught himself to write by 
holding a white stone over the smoke of a lamp 
and tracing characters upon the smoke-stained 
surface with a pin. He eventually became sec- 
retary of the Miners’ Union in Lanarkshire. It 
was at this time that Mr. Hardie was first dis- 
covered to be a ‘‘ monster in human form,’’ for 
on the very day that his election became known 
a benevolent mine-owner dismissed him and his 
two young brothers trom his employ. Six 
months after Keir Hardie’s dismissal he had 
organized the Lanarkshire men, and 23,000 
miners were paying their levy into the union 
war-chest. 

In 1882 a new sphere of work was opened 
out. Mr. Hardie took to journalism, and be- 
came sub-editor of the Cumnock News. At the 
end of four years the circulation of that journal 
was quadrupled. During this four years, how- 
ever, the miners’ wages had again fallen for 
want of efficient organization, and Mr. Hardie 
was once more asked to come over and help. 
He did so, and in a very short time those wages 
were doubled. 

In 1888 he received an invitation to stand as 
parliamentary candidate for Mid-Lanark, but 
was defeated, gaining experience, however, 
which led him to found the Scottish Labor Party. 
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His next move was to favor the eight-hour move- 
ment; but the Westham Radical Association 
approached Mr. Hardie soon afterward with an 
invitation to fight the next election in their dis- 
trict. For two years and a half Mr. Hardie 
spoke at street corners and everywhere he 
could ; and when the figures of the poll were 
published in 1892 he was elected, a crowd of 
50,000 people in Stratford Highway watching 
the returns. The new member was carried 
shoulder-high to Canning Town—over two 
miles. In 1893 he was the main leader in 
founding the Independent Labor Party (g¢.v.). 

Mr. Hardie is aman of transparent honesty, 
with a sincere hatred of all shams and petty, 
unnecessary formulas. He is one of the most 
lovable of men, and, in spite of his cloth cap, 
can give points to many of the British peerage 
in the matter of good manners. He is editor of 
the Labor Leader, and a frequent contributor 
to the monthly periodicals. 

In the last election Mr. Hardie was defeated, 
but still holds his ground as a leader of his 
party. In the autumn of 1895 he paid a brief 
visit to the United States, speaking in the prin- 
cipal cities. 


HARMONISTS, THE.—The name of a re- 
ligious celibate German sect now established at 
the communistic village of Economy, Pa. The 
sect was founded at Wiirtemberg by George 
and Frederick Rapp about 1787, and its adhe- 
rents are therefore sometimes called Rappists. 
According to their creed, Adam was created a 
dual being, as is the Creator. If Adam had 
been satisfied, he could have increased and 
brought forth without the aid of woman ; but 
he became discontented, and then the Creator 
separated his twofold nature, of the female ele- 
ment making woman, and therein consisted 
the fall of man. They believe that the condi- 
tion of celibacy is thus most pleasing to God ; 
that in the renewed world man will be restored 
to his dual condition ; that the coming of Christ 
and the renovation of the world are near at 
hand ; that Jesus was of a dual nature; that 
Christ taught a community of goods ; that ulti- 
mately all mankind will find salvation ; but that 
only those who are celibates, and otherwise con- 
form to what they believe to be the command- 
ments of Jesus, will be at once received into the 
company of Christ and His companions, and 
that offenders must undergo a probation for 
purification. The early members were so much 
harassed by petty persecutions that in 1803 the 
determined to emigrate, and came to Pennsyil- 
vania and Maryland. In 1805 they were firmly 
and prosperously established at Harmony, But- 
ler County, Pa., where they remained 10 years. 
Then they migrated to New Harmony, Ind., 
remaining there until 1824, when they sold their 
land to Robert Owen, the socialist, and re- 
turned to Pennsylvania, establishing themselves 
at Economy, near Pittsburg. Here they have 
grown in wealth and decreased in numbers, for 
they have of late years sought few accessions. 
There are probably not more than 50 in the 
neat little village that are members of the com- 
munity, tho there are besides several hundreds 
of employees. The German language is still 
used, They have much property in real estate, 
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in coal mines, and they control at Beaver Falls 
what is said to be the largest cutlery manufac- 
tory in the country. 

There are in the society a few more women 
than men, but no families. Its employees have 
wives and children, and livein neat houses with 
_ well-kept gardens about them. The members 
of the society live with and among their em- 
ployees. They have no separate home life 
apart from those who labor for them. 

The amount of capital invested by the society 
has been estimated from $5,000,000 to $25,000,- 
ooo. There is no means of findiny out the act- 
ual sum, for it is one of their tenets to keep no 
accounts for inspection. Everything is in com- 
mon, and is controlled by trustees, John S. Duss 
being now the central power, since the recent 
death of Father Henrici, for long years the head 
of the community. The original holding of the 
community consisted of 1100 acres, upon which 
the town of Economy is built ; but these have 
been expanded into several thousand, and the 
well-tilled fields bear splendid crops. ‘There 
are also steel-works, a bank, iron-works, saw- 
mills, grist-mills, shoe-shops, a great wine cel- 
lar, a dairy, harness-shop, and looms. The 
form of government of the industries and of the 
society is patriarchal, and is administered by 
the two trustees and seven elders. 

They have a fine choral society. -In the gar- 
den back of the central house they have music 
every evening during the summer. In the 
winter they have glees, and dancing in a great 
music hall. On Sunday, in the great meeting- 
house, the services are more than half musical. 

The employees are accorded the same privi- 
leges, except that of sharing in the bank ac- 
count and accumulations, as members of the 
society. Every one draws from the general 
warehouse whatever is needed for comfort. In 
other words, the employees have all the re- 
quirements and many of the luxuries of life, be- 
sides receiving $8 a month. 

The future of the community is, however, 
quite uncertain. Decreasing slowly but stead- 
ily in numbers, yet with enormous wealth, 
made principally by investments, it has practi- 
cally lost its cooperative character, and may be- 
come an ordinary corporation. 


HARRINGTON, JAMES.— Born 1611; 
died 1677. The author of Oceana was edu- 
cated at Oxford University. In 1646 he wasa 
personal attendant to Charles I. when he was 
imprisoned, and attended him at his execution. 
In 1656 he published the work he is best known 
by—a political allegory, somewhat in imitation 
of Plato—in which he depicted an ideal repub- 
lic named Oceana. He was arrested in 1661 on 
a charge of treason, but was confined without a 
trial until he finally became insane, and died in 
1677. The probable reason of his imprisonment 
was in his avowed republican opinions. 


HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE, was born at 
Fenny Stratford, England, May 15, 1823. At 
the age of four he was brought to America by 
his father, who settled at Utica, N. Y. He was 
soon compelled to earn his own living, and at 
17 began to write for newspapers. Having re- 
nounced the Calvinistic faith, in which he was 
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early trained, he became a Universalist preach- 
er at Minden, N, Y., in 1844. His health fail- 
ing, he went to Charleston, S. C., but from 
1845-47 was pastor of a church in New York . 
City. In 1848, having adopted Swedenborgian 
views, he organized an Independent Christian 
Society in New York, but in 1850 joined a com- 
munity at Mountain Cove, Va. He afterward 
lectured in many parts of the Union, endeavor- 
ing to turn the public interest in spiritualism to 
what he considered a higher plane of religious 
thought and life. In 1855 he established the 
fleralad of Light to advance his views, and in 
1858 visited England and Scotland, where he 
gained converts. Returning in 1861, he settled 
in Amenia, N. Y., where several friends gath- 
ered around him and formed the ‘‘ Brotherhood 
of the New Life.’’ The settlement was after- 
ward removed to Brocton, N, Y., where Lady 
Oliphant and several Japanese of distinction 
joined the society, and remained many years. 
The property was not held in common. Mr. 
Harris appears to exert a marvelous influence 
upon men, but he seems to hold all power in his 
own hands, with the natural results of creating 
great hostility, deserved or undeserved. Scan- 
dalous stories are told of the community ; but 
as all is secret, reliable information is not avail- 
able. Members, scattered over the world, are 
said to belong to this unique society. About 
1876 Mr. Harris removed to the neighborhood 
of Los Angeles, Cal., where he lives a retired 
life. His principal works are Wisdom of An- 
gels (1856); Arcana of Christianity (1857, 
1866) ; Modern Sfirctualism (1869); Mztlen- 
ntal Age (1860). He has also published several 
volumes of hymns and poems. 


HARRISON, FREDERIC, was born in 
London in 183r, and educated at King’s College, 
London, and at Oxford, where, in 1853, he was 
elected fellow and tutor. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1858, and in 1877 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and International Law 
by the Council of Legal Education. He has 
deeply interested himself in the English labor 
movement, in 1861 writing important letters to 
the press defending trade-unionism ; later get- 
ting trade-unions legalized as friendly societies ; 
writing for the Beehzve from 1861-77, the prin- 
cipal labor paper of London, etc. He is the 
chief exponent of the Positivist school, a critic 
of authority, and a master of English prose. 
Among his works are: The Meaning of Hes- 
tory, Social Statics, Order and Progress, and 
Oliver Cromwell. ; 


HEADLAM, STEWART DUCK- 
WORTH, was born at Wavertree, near Liver- 
pool, in 1847, and educated at Walhurst, Eton, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was cu- 
rate of St. John’s, matt Lane, from 1870-73 ; 
St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, 1873-78; St. 
Thomas’, Charterhouse, 1880-81 ; St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch, 1881-84. Mr. Headlam early inter- 
ested himself in social problems as a priest.of 
the Church of England, and his parochial duties 
bringing him in contact with girls and actors 
on the stage, he defended them from what he 
believed unwarranted condemnation, and came 
to believe in and study stage dancing as an art 
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A lecture on this subject gave serious offense to 
the late Bishop of London, and he refused him a 
license in his diocese, so that Mr. Headlam has 
worked under great difficulties. Nevertheless, 
few clergymen in London exert a stronger influ- 
ence for Christianity and the Church. He has 
been the leading spirit and the real founder of 
the Church and Stage Guild, and also of 
the Guild of St. Matthew (g.v.), a Christian 
socialist society—the first society still exist- 
ing in England to declare for socialism. He 
was, till its suspension in 1895, the editor of The 
Church Reformer, the organ of the guild. Mr. 
Headlam is the author of several small but re- 
markable volumes of sermons and lectures : 
Priestcraft and Progress (1882); Lessons from 
the Cross (1887); The Laws of Eternal Life 
1888); Salvation through Christ, Christcan 
Socialism (1888). He has also edited part of 
Carlo Blesis’s work on dancing, under the title 
The Theory of Theatrical Dancing. He has 
written essays on The Function of the Stage, 
The Ballet, etc. Hethus unites the most radi- 
cal views with a high Anglican Catholicism. 
He is most popular with the London working 
men, and has been elected on the London 
School Board for Hackney, and most actively 
works as a Fabian socialist for board schools, 
etc. 


HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIED- 
RICH, was born at Stuttgartin 1770. Hestudied 
at Tiibingen with Schelling, and became profes- 
sor at Jena, Heidelberg, and Berlin. His princi- 
pal works are: Dze Phenomenologze des Gezs- 
tes (1807) ; the Logzk (1812-16) ; an Encyhklope- 
die der Philosoph. Weuissenschaften (1817) ; 
Philosophie des Rechts (1821). He early in life 
turned his attention to social questions, writing 
(1797) Aa commentary on Stewart’s /nguzry znto 
the,Principles of Political Economy. Later he 
published various small works on the political 
constitutions of Wiirtemberg and Germany, 
criticising them and admiring Napoleon, ‘‘ that 
universal genius.’ Living in the stirring times 
of the French Revolution, rejecting the idea 
of the Absolute, and conceiving of every- 
thing, even of God, as an eternal process, he 
thinks of society as developing through the in- 
dividual, the family, the town, the State, the 
world, higher and higher unities, each unity, 
however, realizing and not destroying the lower 
unity. It is easy to see how he came to be the 
intellectual father of Marx and of most early 
German socialists. 


HELD, ADOLF, was born in Wiirzburg in 
1844. He studied in Wiirzburg and Munich. 
In 1867 he became teacher, and in 1872 full Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Bonn. In 1880 
he was called to the university at Berlin, but 
was drowned on August 25 of the same year. 
He was prominent as one of the socialists of 
The Chair (g.v.). Among his best-known works 
are: Die Einkommensteuer (1872) ; Die deutsche 
Arbeiterpresse der Gegenwart(1873); Grund. 
riss fiir Vorlesungen tiber Nationalékonomie 
(1876) ; Soszalismus Soztaldemokratie und So- 
stalpolitik (1878). 


HELPERS, ASSOCIATION OF.—An as- 
sociation of men and women organized by W. T. 
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Stead, the London journalist, who, irrespective 
of differences of party, creed, or social condi- 
tion, have agreed to work together for the at- 
tainment of certain broadly defined ideals, so- 
cial, political, and religious. It was founded in 
January, 1890, immediately after the appearance 
of the Review of Reviews, with its Address to 
all English-speaking Folk. In February, 
1892, there were between 500 and 600 Helpers. 
on the list. (See Civic CHURCH ) 


HERBERT, AUBERON EDWARD 
WILLIAM MOLYNEU3, son of the third 
earl of Carnarvon, was born in 1838. He left. 
Oxford for the army, serving 18 months in 
India, but returned and took his degree, and 
fora year taught at Oxford. He then visited 
Denmark during the Prussian-Danish War, and 
the United States during the War of the Re- 
bellion, becoming acquainted in camp with 
Generals Grant and Meade. His next few 
years were spent in London aiding working 
meninclubs. From 1870 to 1874 he was in Par- 
liament for Nottingham. He went to France 
during the Franco-Prussian War. He left Par- 
liament, coming to believe, with Spencer, that 
the people needed to reconstruct their own con- 
ditions in life and not to depend on politicians. 
He has thus become an intense individualist, 
the editor of Free Life, the organ of Voluntary- 
ism (g.v.), advocating the voluntary state and 
voluntary taxation. He published 7he Right 
and Wrong of Compulsion by the State in 1885. 


HEREDITY.—The influence of heredity 
upon character has been very widely discussed. 
For the position of heredity in the philosophy of 
evolution, and especially for the view held by 
Weismann and the majority of modern evolu- 
tionists that acguzred characteristics are not 
transmitted to posterity, see EvoLuTion. Says 
Professor R. T. Ely, writing in The Oxtlook, 
September 16, 1893: — 


“Many facts have been brought forward in substan- 
tiation of this doctrine. The experience in the breed- 
ing of lower animals was one which most naturally 
occurred to those thinking earnestly upon heredity. 
Various social studies which have been made tend, at 
first blush, at any rate, to emphasize heredity. All 
those who have given attention to crime and pauper- 
ism inthe United States are familiar with the story of 
the Jukes, so well told by Richard Dugdale. To Mar- 
garet, ‘the Mother of Criminals,’ can be traced numer- 
ous pauper and criminal descendants who have, all 
told, cost the State of New York millions of dollars. 
The ‘Tribe of Ishmael’ is the name given in Indiana 
to the many descendants of two or three persons weak 
in body, mind, and character. These descendants fill 
the hospitals and jails in the neighborhood of Indian- 
apolis. A city missionary in Berlin has traced to two 
sisters, who lived not long ago, paupers, prostitutes, 
thieves, murderers. The descendants of these two 
sisters have served hundreds of years in prison. A 
most remarkable social experiment was conducted in 
Oneida, N. Y., which, on account of the delicacy of the 
subject, has never received the scientific attention 
which it deserves. At this place there was a commu- 
nistic settlement, composed very largely of able and 
highly educated men, who attempted to apply strictly 
scientific principles in the breeding of men. Dr. Ely 
van de Walker, of New York City, has given some at- 
tention to the subject, and he pronounces the result 
quite remarkable. It isclaimed that the children born 
are far above the average, in their physical qualities 
at least. 

“Further thought appears to bring a reaction in 
favor of environment. he facts of social parasitism 
could not be long observed before it became apparent 
that heredity brings circumstances with it. Are the 
resulting crime and pauperism due to heredity or to 
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‘the circumstances which unfortunate heredity brings 
inits train, orto both? Experimentation on a consid- 
erable scale has given a partial answer. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York and other similar agen- 
_ _ ties have changed the circumstances of those whose 
_ heredity was untortunate, and the outcome has been 
changed character in the vast majority of cases; prob- 
_ ably itis safe to say in nine out of ten cases. Thou- 
" sands of children born of the worst parents have been 
4 taken from surroundings in the slums of cities which 
wou|d have made of them paupers, prostitutes, and 
criminals, and they have become useful and honorable 
4 citizens. With some degree of certainty it can be pre- 
dicted that the circumstances of the worst slums mean 
to the child brought up in themruin, and perhaps with 
uite as great a degree of certainty it can be predicted 
that a change to an altogether favorable environment 
will mean social salvation. If heredity is, in such 
_- cases, as it may be admitted, an adverse force which 
must be overcome, yet favorable circumstances are 
sufficient to overcome it, and circumstances have by 
far the greater weight. 
_ “Recent studies of heredity appear also to give less 
importance to it, on the whole, than earlier ones. Itis 
now frequently asserted by scientists that acquired 
qualities cannot be transmitted. An English econo- 
mist says of Weismann, whose essays upon heredity 
are well known, that he has reopened the case for So- 
cialism. What he means is this: Socialism lays em- 
phasis almost entirely upon circumstances, and Weis- 
mann’s investigations have so emphasized the impor- 
tance of circumstances as opposed to heredity that 
once more the case for Socialism requires discussion 
before the bar of public opinion.” 


Dr. H. D. Chapin, in the Forum (March, 
1894), gives the results of his studies : 


Dr. Chapin is a physician to the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital, and has made a record of 600 cases 
that came under hiscare. Hisobject was to determine 
how far the diseases of very little children were occa- 
sioned by heredity and how far by the conditions in 
which they lived. Most of the children were under 
two years of age, and nearly half under one year. At 
the time of birth, 508 of them were reported to have 
been in good condition, and only 20 were reported to 
have been in bad condition. In r2casesthe report was 
“ only fair,” and in the remaining cases there was no 
report. The children as a whole, therefore, seem to 
have started life well. What, then, had been their en- 
vironment? It was found that in 106 cases the mothers 
were the sole bread-earners, and that in 88 cases the 
fathers were out of work when the children came to 
the hospital. Besides these there were 176 cases in 
which the mothers as well as the fathers were obliged 
to work. The results of this were very striking. 
“Two hundred and fifty-seven of the cases,’”’ says Dr. 
Chapin, ‘were deprived of maternal nourishment be- 
fore the proper time, and ror of the babies never re- 
ceivedit at ail. The usual reason was that the moth- 
ers were obliged to go out to work and remain away 
for too long intervals to care properly for their infants. 
As a direct result, a large number develop rickets, 
which is usually accompanied by a softening of the 
bones, together with great irritation of the nervous 
system. Almost all these diseases could have been 

revented by proper diet and care, and yet when 
pe oamtt to the hospital they were frequently so far 
advanced as to result either in death or in a more or 
less permanent crippling of a healthy life.” The 
family incomes in nearly half the cases could not be 
obtained with any definiteness, but in 150 cases they 
were reported to be between $5 and $10a week, and 
in 117 cases to be less than $5. In only 85 cases were 
they reported to exceed $10 a week. The large pro- 
portion of the families having less than $5 a week re- 
veals a stratum of society which eee returns show 
nothing of. With such incomes, insufficient nourish- 
ment and unhealthy, overcrowded rooms are inevita- 
ble. When families are reduced to these conditions, 
physical degeneration is likely to destroy the power 
to rise. “It is evidently time to consider,” says Dr. 
Chapin in conclusion, ‘‘ whether some reasonable form 
of cooperation cannot be substituted | for the bitter 
competition so wasteful of human life. 


In a recent letter Mr. C. Loring Brace, Secre- 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
said : 

“So far as we can judge, inheritance does not figure 
in the problem.... This society has placed 84,000 
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children in homes since it began this work 4o years 
ago, and it is our experience that no matter what the 
parents may be, if the child is taken away at an age 
so early that it has not yet understood the wickedness 
about, if placed in a country home with kind and judi- 
cious adopted parents, it is almost certain to do well. 

. » Butif the child is not transplanted early enough 
then there are the bad examples, bad habits, an 
knowledge of evil ways to contend against. 

“The last word of the scientists is in accord with the 
words of these practical scientists. The theory of 
heredity now held by Wallace, who shares with Dar- 
win the credit of the hypothesis of natural selection, 
and by Weismannand the most eminent authorities, is 
that acquired characteristics of the parent do not pass 
to the child by inheritance.” 


Professor A. G. Warner says (American 
Charities, pp. 119-21) : 


““The question of heredity is at bottom a biological 
question ; and it is decidedly annoying that, just when 
we most desire certainty, biologists should be able to 
supply us with little but controverted speculations. 
After ee books have been written to explain how 
acquired characteristics are transmitted from parent 
to offspring, Professor Weismann steps out of his labor- 
atory to deny that we have any proof that they are so 
transmitted. He defends his denial so shrewdly that 
the authors of some of the books referred to accept his 
view of the matter. This doubt pulverizes the foun; 
dations of nearly all that has been written of late on 
heredity, and of an especially large proportion of what 
has been written on heredity in its bearing on social 
life and development. 

“Tf acquired characteristics be inherited, then we 
have a chance permanently to improve the race inde- 
pendently of selection, by seeing to it that individuals 
acquire characteristics thatit is desirable for them to 
transmit. But Weismann prevents our assuming 
that, by improving the environment and training the 
individuals, we can thereby permanently improve the 
stock. Change of environment and special training 
affect only the individual; the progeny are uninflu- 
enced by the life history of the parent. We are thus 
more in the dark than was for a time supposed as to 
the causes of variation. According to the new theory, 
those causes are beyond our reach and beyond our 
knowledge ; all that we can do for the improvement 
of the race is to make the most possible of each indi- 
vidual, and, by some system of rational selection, see 
to it that the essentially unfit have every facility for 
becoming extinct. Wallace, who is inclined to think 
that Weismann’s pole is proved, suggests that if we 
were to take two herds of wild horses, and attempt to 
develop runners from one by selection without train- 
ing, and from the other by training without selection, 
there can be no doubt that the former method would 
be the surest and most expeditious. Some have felt 
that if acquired characteristics be not inherited, the 
outlook for the improvement of the human race is 
very hopeless, since it would seem to be nature’s pol- 
icy to induce variations blindly, and then to weed out 
those individuals and strains that prove unsatisfac- 
tory. A continuous tho fortuitous supply of the un- 
fit would constantly be brought to birth only to be ex- 
terminated. Suspend the selective piccesese: and, 
according to Weismann, the race would not only cease 
to improve, but would certainly and at once begin to 
degenerate. Our only hope for the permanent im- 
provement of the human stock would then seem to be 
through exercising an influence upon the selective 
processes.* 

“With the tendency which now seems to be mani. 
fest to think that Weismann has not finally made his 
point, at least in so far as it applies to heredity among 
the higher animals, we can return to the earlier, and 
perhaps more encouraging view, if we will; but, 
at the same time, the illustration suggested by Wal- 
lace must convince us that selection is a far more im- 
portant factor in race improvement than the training 
which can be given by the most carefully adjusted en- 
vironment. At the present time perhaps the best 
working hypothesis is to assume that Weismann is 
right, but remember that whatever environment can- 
not do for the race, it is conceded that it is unquestion- 
ably in the highest degree important for the individual. 
Weismann himself shows that many of the resem- 


-* Kidd’s Soctal Evolution is based on the hypoth- 
esis that Weismann’s opinions on this point are cor- 
rect ; all of Spencer’s social philosophy is based on the 
opposite assumption. 
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plances of children to parents, which we have attrib- 
uted to heredity, are merely the result of early envi- 
ronment on offspring.... To assume Weismann to 
be right—acquired characteristics to be not transmitted 
—is possibly the safest working hypothesis, because,on 
the one hand, it does not limit our efforts to improve 
environment, while, on the other hand, it gives usa 
sharp realization of the importance of selection, a factor 
which we are prone to forget or to undervalue. (See 
EVOLUTION.) 


HERRON, REV. GEORGE, was born at 
Montezuma, Ind., in 1862. Of feeble health as 
a child, he grew up in the closest communion 
with a father and mother of humble life, but of 
unusual Christian character and devotion in the 
evangelical faith. The ‘‘ kingdom of God was 
to him from his earliest years a tremendous 
reality.’”’ He is to a large extent a self-edu- 
cated man. Entering the Congregational min- 
istry, he early developed deep interest in social 
matters. In 1891 he read a paper called 7he 
Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth. twas 
published in the Chrzstzan Unzon, and later as 
a booklet, and immediately arrested very wide 
attention. In 1891 he was called to the pasto- 
rate of the Congregational Church at Burlington, 
Ta., and aroused the deepest interest in social 
problems among men and women of all classes. 
He conducted a retreat at Grinnell in 1892, and 
in 1893 he was chosen to the professorship in the 
Rand chair of Applied Christianity, established 
at that time in Iowa College, at Grinnell. Since 
then he has preached and lectured on social 
Christianity to audiences, classes, and summer 
gatherings from Massachusetts to California, 
everywhere creating a profound impression. 
He is first of all a preacher of righteousness, a 
profound believer in the Gospel of the kingdom 
as the Gospel of the present day, which he be- 
lieves to be a crisis in the history of Christianity, 
as well as of the country, and to the preaching 
of which Dr. Herron devotes himself with the 
conviction, the fearlessness, and the consecration 
of an apostle. He has written numerous small 
books ; among them are: The Larger Christ 
(1891); Zhe Call of the Cross (1892); A Plea 
for the Gospel (1892); The New Redemption 
(1893); Zhe Christian Society (1894); The 
Christvan State (1895); Social Meanings of 
Religious Experiences (1896). 


HERTZEN, ALEXANDER, was born in 
Moscow, Russia, in 1812. Shortly after com- 
pleting his education he was imprisoned for his 
outspoken views and banished to Viatka and 
Vladimir. On his return he devoted himself to 
literature, and in 1842 his Dzlefttantism v. 
Naukze attracted attention. In the same year, 
for criticising the police, he was ordered to live 
in Novgorod. In 1847 he obtained permission 
to travel, and in 1851 set up in London a Fyce 
Russian Press to attack the Government and 
issue works forbidden in Russia, notably KdZo- 
kol (The Bell), started in 1857. Thousands of 
copies were smuggled into Russia and read by 
all, from the emperor to the peasants. After 
Sympathizing with the Poles in their insurrec- 
tion of 1863, he transferred the Adlokol to 
Geneva, where it had an obscure existence till 
about a year before Hertzen’s death in Paris in 
1870, He was romantic and skeptical, eloquent 
and satirical. He wrote various books and 
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stories, his complete works being published in 
Basle in 1875. 


HERTZKA, THEODORE, was born in 
Buda Pesth in 1845, and studied in Vienna. In 
1872 he was editor of the Weue Frezen PT ESSE gs: 
in 1880 superintendent of the Wzener Allge- 
meinen Zeitung. The sanie year he brought out 
his Dze Gesetze der Handelspolitik (Laws of 
Trade), from the standpoint of the orthodox 
economy, which, however, he wholly gave up 
six years later in his Dze Gesetze der Sozta- 
len Entwickelung (Laws of Social Evolu- 
tzon). A still further advance is made in his 
utopia of Frezland (1890), in which he pictures. 
acolony in equatorial Africa on the principles 
of communism. At the end of this volume he 
called for the creation of such acolony, and met. 
with alarge response. By 1891 the book had 
been translated into many languages, and some 
1000 local unions had been formed to provide 
the means and start the colony. A central com- 
mittee was organized, and in 1893 a start actu- 
ally made. At the last, however, the difficulties 
were too great, and the plan failed. Most so- 
cialists believe that socialism must come in 
through evolution, not through colonies. 


HIGGINSON, THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH, was born in Cambridge in 1823, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 1841. Set- 
tled as pastor of the First Church in New- 
buryport, but dismissed in 1847 because of his 
anti-slavery preaching, he organized the Free 
Church in Worcester, where he remained near- 
ly six years, an enthusiastic worker against sla- 
very and the intimate friend of Garrison and Phil- 
lips. Heenlisted in the warin 1862, and served 
till seriously wounded in 1863. He was appoint- 
ed colonel of the first regiment of colored troops 
enlisted in South Carolina. His great work, 
however, has been as essayist, author, poet, lec- 
turer, and novelist. Some of his best writings 
have been his short essays contributed to Har- 
Hislecture, The Aréstocracy of 
the Dollar, gave him a national reputation. 
His devotion to the cause of humanity led him 
to especially espouse the cause of the slave, and 
since then of woman emancipation from intel- 
lectual and political subjection. He was one of 
the first interested in Nationalism, tho not fully 
indorsing its views. Living in Cambridge, 
Mass., he is prominent in public’ affairs and re- 
form movements. 


HIGH LICENSE may be defined as a li- 
cense to sell liquors granted at what is regard- 
ed as high rates, and intended thereby to re- 
duce the number and improve the character of 
the places licensed. Many advocates of the high- 
license program claim that the term has a wider 
meaning, and also covers accessory restrictions. 
of all kinds—that it is merely a convenient gen- 
eric name for all ‘‘improved’’ license acts. 
High license provisions are invariably accom- 
panied by certain restrictions or prohibitions: 
governing the manner of sales ; but such re- 
strictions and prohibitions are incidental to all 
license laws, and the high-license idea derives 
its special significance not from the restrictive 
principle proper—z.e., the principle of absolute- 
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ly prohibiting sales to certain persons during 
eertain hours and in certain places—but from 
the tax or revenue principle—z.e., the principle 
of taxing the traffic as for the present at least a 
“necessary evil’’—taxing it to the maximum 
attainable point, and drawing from it for the 
public funds the maximum amount of revenue. 
The high-license plan was not urged with any 
activity in the early years of the temperance 
agitation in the United States. 

The high-license' movement, as a feature of 
the temperance agitation, came into existence 
at about the same time that the constitutional 
prohibition idea attained promi- 
nence. Preparation for it had been 
made by a gradual raising of the 
license rates in many States. Up 
to 1880, however, a rate of $200 per 
year was considered high. The high-license 
crusade dates from the enactment of the Nebras- 
ka ‘‘Slocumb”’ law in February, 1881. It fixed 
minimum annual fees of $500 for saloons in all 
towns having less than 10,000 population, and 
$1000 in those containing more than 10,000 in- 
habitants, and established numerous restrictions 
of a very rigid nature. The enactment of the 
Downing law of Missouri followed in March, 
1883, fixing the yearly license charges at $50 to 
$200 for State purposes, and $500 to $800 for 
county purposes—a minimum of $550 and a 
maximum of $1000. Inthe same year (in June) 
the Illinois Legislature passed the Harper law, 
under which minimum rates of $500 for the sale 
of all kinds of liquors and $150 for the sale of 
malt liquors only were fixed. Since then many 
of the other license States have required the 
saloon-keepers to pay relatively large sums— 
notably Massachusetts, where the minimum li- 
cense rate for the ordinary saloon selling all 
kinds of liquors for consumption on and off the 
premises is now $1300 per year; Minnesota, 
where the minimum rates are $500 for towns 
and $1000 for cities ; Pennsylvania, where the 
uniform rate for each city is $500; the new 
State of Montana, where $500 is charged in 
towns having 3500 inhabitants or more; the 
Territory of Utah, where the minimum charge 
is $600 and the maximum $1200, and several 
Southern States, like Arkansas, Texas, and West 
Virginia, where the aggregate fees exacted 
range from $500 upward. 

The first high license legislation undeniably 
originated with thoroughly radical temperance 
men, believers in the principle of Prohibition, 
who honestly thought they were making a seri- 
ous attack upon the traffic. The framers of the 
Nebraska act were John B. Finch, H. W. Hardy, 
and other temperance leaders equally earnest. 
The Missouri law was passed as a compromise 
measure, to defeat the prohibitory bill pressed 
by John A. Brooks and his aggressive follow- 
ers ; but it was looked upon by many as an im- 
portant step in the direction of prohibition. It 
was several years before the high license pro- 
gram was regarded with decided suspicion by 
the prohibitionists ; but by 1886 a general dis- 
trust was felt, and ever since then active hostil- 
ity has been manifested. Opposition to high 
license is now as much a part of the prohibition 
creed as opposition to the saloon itself. 

The arguments in favor of high license are 
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various. Its supporters claim, first, that in the 
present state of society, especially in the larger 
cities, it reduces drinking and the 
number of saloons far more than 


prohibition or any other system mien 
now possible, the drinking of wine ae 
and intoxicants being, as most ad- Ticceas 


herents of high license hold, not a 
sin fer Se, like prostitution, but only 
an evil when carried to excess ; or if an evil in 
its beginnings simply so because it leads the 
drinker or other drinkers to go on to drinking 
in excess ; it is argued that it is not immoral to 
license drinking, if this be the best way to pro- 
mote temperance. This the adherents of high 
license claim. They say that in the present 
state of the community, especially in our large 
cities, with our numerous foreign inhabitants, 
who are accustomed to the use of wine and beer, 
and who consider them innocent as water, itis not 
possible to sustain a prohibitory law, and there- 
fore that in practice prohibition here means ap- 
proximately free rum. They point out that in 
places the liquor interest has worked with pro- 
hibitionists to enact a prohibitory law, knowing 
that such a law could not be enforced. The 
point out that Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut have all tried prohibition and 
given it up, it being claimed that prohibition 
increased the number of saloons and amount of 
drinking. 

Dr. Ernest H. Crosby says : 

“The Metropolitan Excise Law, which was passed 
by the Legislature of New York on April 14, 1866, af- 
fords an excellent example of increased revenue pro- 
duced by increased fees. At this time there were 9720 
saloons in New York and Brooklyn, less_than one 
fourth of them being inthe latter city.... Underthe 
new law the Metropolitan Board of Health fixed the 
licenses at $250 and $100. At the expiration of i: 
months there were only 6779 licensed places in the 
metropolitan distrjct, of which 5203 were in New York 
and 1476in Brooklyn. In New York the sum of $993,- 
379 was collected in license fees, and in Brooklyn $257,- 
725.... In 31 months New York contributed over 
$3,000,000. This law was repealed during the suprem- 
acy of the Tweed ring” (Worth American Review, vol. 


144, P. 501). 


Dr. Crosby, also in the same article, gives the 
following facts : 


The Illinois high license law went into effect in 
1883. It closed several hundred saloons in Illinois, and 
raised the revenue from $700,000 to $4,500,000, Michi- 
gan, in 1875, under prohibition had 6444 saloons; in 
1876, under regulation, 1577 were blotted out, and by 
1882 there were only 3461. In Missouri, Governor Mar- 
maduke said in his message to the Legislature, Janu- 
ary, 1887: ‘* Prior to the enactment and enforcement of 
the law providing for what is known as high license 
for dram-shops, there were in this State 3601 dram- 
shops and other places where ardent spirits were sold 
to be used as a beverage, yielding a revenue of $547,- 
320. There were, on July 4 last, 2880 such dram- 
shops, yielding a revenue of $1,842,208.’? Of Ohio, 
Governor Foraker says: ‘‘ The most reliable data ob- 
tainable indicate that the tax law has suppressed a 
large percentage of the saloons.”’ 


A second argument in favor of high license is 
that by lessening the saloons it becomes possi- 
ble to inspect and control the traffic, closing 
saloons as may be voted on Sundays and at cer- 
tain hours, and forbidding the sale to minors, 
etc. This is not possible, they urge, under pro- 
hibitory laws, which, not being enforced, both 
allow the grossest evils and accustom the com- 
munity to non-obedience to law, There is no 
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use, they urge, in legislating far beyond the 
average moral sense of a community. 

The third argument is that high license does 
bring in large revenues, and so enables govern- 
ments to meet the frightful expenses entailed 
by the traffic in caring for the poor or punishing 
the criminal, thus making the traffic pay for 
its own evils. Prohibition, they argue, creates 
more drinking and less ability to meet the evil. 

Other claims made for high license are that it 
will operate to exterminate the most objection- 
able saloons ; that it will confine the traffic to 
men of responsibility, and therefore, presum- 
ably, to men of better character ; that by dimin- 
ishing the aggregate number of liquor dealers, 
it will diminish the temptations to the drinker, 
and consequently reduce the consumption of 
drink ; that it will remove from political warfare 
the organized power of the more dangerous, 
demonstrative, ignorant, and offensive rum ele- 
ment that is seen in active and constant opera- 
tion so long as the laws bestow upon it the right 
to exist; that by entrusting a comparatively 
few responsible men, under rigid conditions, 
with the privilege of selling liquor—that privi- 
lege to be purchased at a high money price and 
to be cancelled in case of violations of the law 
—the cooperation of these privileged licensees 
will be commanded by the authorities in their 
efforts to enforce wholesome restrictions and to 
suppress unlicensed establishments ; that the 
first restriction of the liquor traffic by high li- 
cense will make it comparatively easy to bring 
about a second and greater restriction, to be fol- 
lowed in time by more radical restrictions, until 
the whole traffic is ‘‘ taxed to death’’ and thus 
extinguished by progressive action instead of 
by a sudden (and not necessarily permanent) 
sentimental decree ; that, meanwhile, the liquor 
traffic will be under the severest stigma attach- 
ing to any trade, and be pronounced by law to 
be so dangerous to the community as to require 
restriction at all points and the payment of enor- 
mous sums to the Government. 

The opponents of high license deny that it 
does lessen drinking, even tho it may lessen 
saloons. They say that it makes drinking re- 

spectable and legal, and so encour- 

ages it. Poor people, they argue, 

Objections. feel the injustice of making license 
a matter of money, and so keep up 

kitchen bars, etc. The fact that 

high license does bring in revenue its opponents 
consider almost its worst feature, since it inter- 
ests the community in maintaining the evil 
traffic, and so, instead of high license leading 
to prohibition, it is considered by prohibitionists 
as among their worst foes. The (prohibition) 
SEMA 9 of Temperance tabulates the sta- 


‘tistics of 41 high license and 38 low license cities, 


and draws the following conclusions : 

1. The license fee is five times as great in the 
41 high license cities as in the 38 low license 
cities, and the number of saloons is only about 
one third as great, 

2, Yet there is but very little difference in the 
number of arrests in ratio to population in the 
high license and the low license cities, 

3. The ratio of arrests for drunkenness and 
disorder to the total arrests is noticeably greater 
in the high license than in the low license cities. 
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Of Chicago it gives the following figures : 


Arrests 
ae A t: 
Saloon Drunk- rrests 
: Total 
YEAR. License enness of 
x Fee. | 4trests-land Dis-| Minors. 
orderly 
Conduct. 
28,480 6,144 
31,713 : 6,753 
32,800 ceesse 7,199 
371187 18,045 6,675 
39,434 21,416 6,718 
40,998 23,080 6,550 
44,261 25,497 6,841 
46,505 26,067 71539 
59,432 31,164 8,923 


i 


The main argument of the prohibitionists 
against high license, however, is that it commits 
the State toa license of the drink evil, and gives 
it an interest in the ruin of its citizens, and thus 
demoralizes both the Government and the com- 
munity and puts back the advance of temperance. 


References: Articles inthe Vorth American Review, 
vols. cxliv., p. 498; cxlv., p. 291; cxlvii., p. 638; Zhe 
Forum, vol. v., p. 281; Andover Review, vol. xi., pp. 240, 
611. (See also INTEMPERANCE; NATIONALIZATION OF 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC; NORWEGIAN SYSTEM; PRO- 
HIBITION ; SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM.) 


HILDEBRAND, BRUNO, was born at 
Naumburg, Prussia, in 1812. Studying phi- 
losophy, he was implicated in the affair of the 
Burschenschaften (corporations of students 
suspected of liberalism); he succeeded, how- 
ever, in being appointed Professor Extraordi- 
nary in the University of Breslau, then Titular 
Professor of Political Science at Marburg (1841), 
where he published some years later (1848) the 
first volume of Dze Nationaldkonomie der Ge- 
genwartund Zukunft. Hewas the same year 
chosen deputy from Marburg to the National 
Assembly at Frankfort, and his attitude was so 
hostile to the Government that he was exiled to 
Switzerland. At Zurich he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. He had already 
created at Marburg a bank for widows ( W7?z- 
wen casse); and he founded at Berne the say- 
ings and loan bank. After he left Zurich (1861) 
he occupied the chair at Jena (1862), and in 
1862 founded the /ahrébiicher fur National 
(Economie und Statistik. After 1873 he edited 
this journal in connection with Conrad, his son- 
in-law. He died at Jena January 29, 1878, a 
leader in the historical school (g.v.). (For his 
economic position, see PoLiricaL Economy; 
GERMANY.) 


HILL BANKING SYSTEM, THE, was 
originated by Mr. Thomas’E. Hill, a Chicago 
capitalist. 

It demands absolute ownership and control of 
all banks by the Government, and consequent 
prevention of bank failures. The money with 
which to do banking is to be obtained from the 
people. ‘To induce people to bring into circula- 
tion the hundreds of millions now hoarded in 
safety deposit vaults and other hiding-places, 
3 per cent. interest is to be paid on long-time 
deposits. 


* $150 for beer and $500 for strong liquors. 
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Three thousand bank depositories are to be 
established throughout the United States, from 
which money is to be loaned at 4 per cent. 

Every post-office is to be made a receiving 
bank where money can be deposited, thus giv- 
ing over 65,000 banks of deposit. 

The $1,500,000,000 in sight, and the hundreds 
of millions, now hidden, which will come into 
the banks will increase the Government’s bank- 
ing capital to $2,000,000,000. 

Appropriating $20,000 per year for the man- 
agement of.each bank will make the cost for the 
distribution of money $60,000,000. Allowing 
3 per cent. interest on $2,000,000,000 will be 
$60,000,000 ; hence the total annual expense to 
the Government for the distribution of its funds 
and interest will be but $120,000,000. 

As all money loaned comes immediately back 
to the absolutely safe bank, it can be loaned 
over and over. If loaned up to $5,000,000,000 at 
4 per cent., the annual income will be $200,000,- 
000, a profit to the Government of $80,000,000 
per year. If loaned over four times, up to 
$8,000,000,000, charging only 2 per cent. interest 
to borrowers, the annual profit to the Govern- 
ment would be $40,000,000. 

The Hill banking system makes the people 
the owners of all banks, and uses the people’s 
money for banking. 

How, some will ask, can the Government pay 
3 per cent. and loan at 3 per cent.? The sys- 
tem here outlined proposes to pay interest to 
long-time depositors only. To business men 
and all those who have open accounts no inter- 
est is paid. Thus, when one person deposits 
money not to be removed for a long time, more 
than one hundred times this amount will be de- 
posited by business men, who frequently bor- 
row, paying interest on their loans, while they 
receive no interest on their deposits. The'sys- 
tem starts on a sound conservative basis, bor- 
rows at 3 per cent,, loans at 4 per cent., divides 
the profits with the people, and through a sys- 
tem of active accounts and many loans will re- 
duce the rates to an almost incredibly low per 
cent. 

One of the chief advantages of the Hill plan 
is that it fits immediately into the present meth- 
ods of doing business, creating no great change 
in existing financial arrangements except a 
general lowering of interest and a vastly wider 
distribution of money which will start many en- 
terprises into activity, enabling money-loaners 
to employ their means to as good advantage for 
themselves as the lending of money. 


HILL, OCTAVIA, is widely known in so- 
cial reform movements for her successful work 
in rent collecting in London, making this work 
an opportunity for aiding those from whom the 
rent is collected in cleansing and improving 
their tenements. Commenced as an experi- 
ment, it has grown till Miss Hill and her assist. 
ants are said to care for some 5000 dwellings. 
(See article TENEMENTS, Sec. 3.) 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND, was born at Kid- 


derminster in 1795. After his own education 
he taught in his father’s school till 1833. He 


then joined the association for establishing the 
 colofy of South Australia on Mr. Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonization (see AUSTRALIA), and be- 
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came secretary to the royal commission on the col- 
ony. In1837 he published his famous pamphlet 
advocating cheap and uniform postage. In 1840 
a uniform rate of qd. per letter was adopted, 
soon after reduced to ra. Mr. Hill was placed 
in the treasury to work out his plan, but was 
soon dismissed by a Tory government which 
came into power. In 1846, however, the Whigs 
returned to power, and Mr, Hill was made secre- 
tary to the postmaster, and in 1854 secretary to 
the post office, an appointment he held till fail- 
ing health compelled him to resign in 1864. 


HINTON, RICHARD J., was born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1830, and educated mainly at 
a mechanics’ institute. He came to the United 
States in 1851, and became a printer and re- 
porter. He became an ardent abolitionist, and 
went to Kansas as a newspaper correspondent 
in the times of the John Brown agitation. He 
studied and was graduated as a topographical 
engineer in New York City in 1855. During the 
war he served nearly four years in the Union 
armies. After the war he was a correspondent 
at Washington and in Europe, writing on social 
reform topics. From 1867 he was representa- 
tive for the United States in the International 
Working Men’s Association. He has since made 
investigations and written reports on various in- 
dustrial and economic subjects for the Govern- 
ment, including extensive reports on Western 
irrigation. Identified with various reforms, he 
has written various biographies of abolitionists, 
two military histories, etc. 


HISTORICAL SCHOOL.—A school of po- 
litical economists which arose in Germany, in 
reaction from the theorizing of the English 
school of /azssez-fazre as developed in Ricardo 
and his followers. Most economists rightly ob- 
ject to being classed in this or any other 
‘*school,’’ preferring to be catholic in their 
views and unfettered by designation of belong- 
ing to any school. Yet this school has many 
sympathizers. The school is inthe main induc- 
tive, where the Ricardian economy is deductive. 
It owes its rise very largely to the influence of 
Comte and the Positivists. 

Roscher, Bruno, Hildebrand, and Karl Knies 
may be said to be its four German founders. 
(See their names.) The school has always had 
a marked leaning toward State socialism in re- 
action from individualism. Says Professor In- 
gram (fH7zstory of Political Economy, p. 207): 

“The historical method has exhibited its essential 
features more fully in the hands of the younger gen- 
eration of scientific economists in Germany, among 
whom may be reckoned Lujo Brentano, Adolf Held, 
Erwin Nasse, Gustav Schmoller, H, Rosler, Albert 
Schéffle, Hans von Scheel, Gustay Schénberg, and 
Adolf Wagner. Besides the general principle of an his- 
torical treatment of the science, the leading ideas 
which have been most strongly insisted on by this 
school are the following: I, The necessity of accen- 
tuating the moral element in economic study. This 
consideration has been urged with special emphasis by * 
Schmoller in his Grund/ragen (1875) and by Schaffle 
in his Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen 
Wirthschafe (34 ed., 1873).” 

Two other ideas which Professor Ingram con- 
siders prominent in the historical school area 
close relation between economics and jurispru- 
dence aS brought out particularly by Wagner, 
L. von Stein, and H. Résler, and the concep- 
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tion of the State as the organ of the nation for 
any end that may seem desirable. ; ; 

This latter position accounts for the friendli- 
ness between the historical school and the so- 
called academic socialists or the socialists of the 
chair (g.v.). This friendliness, however, must 
not be pressed too far, and it must be remem- 
bered that not even do the socialists of the chair 
support the whole socialist program, and still 
less the whole socialist philosophy. They sim- 
ply hold that the function of the State may well 
be and should be enlarged to control and care 
for the interests of the working class and the 
less fortunate members of the State, on points 
where they seem not able to protect their own 
interests. ‘The historical school does not even 
dogmatically stand for all this. It represents 
simply a tendency in this direction. Its real posi- 
tion that one should not dogmatize, but simply 
by a study of the past and the present see what 
experience teaches that the State may wisely 
and safely do. The historical school stands, 
then, not so much for socialism as for a protest 
against the dogmatism alike of individualism 
and of socialism. Its characteristic develop- 
ment has been in Germany, but it has influ- 
enced all modern economic thought, and, out- 
side of Germany, particularly England, and to 
aless extent the United States. In England, 
those economists who have perhaps most felt its 
influence are Cliffe-Leslie, tere: Ingram, 
Rogers, Toynbee, Foxwell, Cunningham, 
Symes, and to a less extent Marshall and Sidg- 
wick. In the United States, Professors Ely, 
James, H. C. Adams, Jenks, Andrews, Ashley, 
and Bemis are prominently of this school, tho 
differing very materially in their conclusions, 
In Belgium, De Laveleye is the great name of 
this school; in Austria, Schaffle; in France, 
Sismondi, and more recently Gide; in Italy, 
Loria, 

In all countries, however, the school is rather 
a tendency than a distinct school, and has in- 
fluenced all thought rather than created parti- 
sans. Recently a so-called Austrian school of 
thought has arisen, to some extent critical of the 
historical school, and has deeply influenced eco- 
nomic development, particularly in Austria, 
Italy, and the United States. (See PorrricaL 
Economy.) ‘Theresult has been that as the his- 
torical school freed economic thought from the 
dogmatism of the /azssez-fazre school, so the 
Austrian school has shown the limitations of the 
historical study, and that facts must be viewed 
in the light of psychologic ideas as truly as 
ideas must be tested by the scrutiny of hard 
facts. Social mind and individual will enter 
into and influence every economic act, 


HOBBES, THOMAS, was born at Malmes- 
bury, April 5, 1588. He was the son of aclergy- 
man, and went to Oxford at the age of 15. Six 
years after, having taken his degree, he became 
tutor to the eldest son of Lord Hardwick, after- 
ward Earl of Devonshire. In 1610 he went 
abroad with his pupil, making the tour of France 
and Italy; and after his return became ac- 
quainted with Bacon, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and 
other distinguished men. But it was not till he 
had reached the age of 4o that he published, in 
1628, his first work, a translation of 7) hucydides, 
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He was deeply afflicted by the death of the 
Earl of Devonshire in 1626, and by that of his 
pupil in 1628. He afterward went abroad with 
the son of Sir Gervase Clifton, remaining for 
some time in France ; but in 1631 resumed his 
connection with the Devonshire family by be- 
coming tutor to the young earl, the son of his 
former pupil, a boy of 13. 

In 1634 he went to Paris, and returned to 
England in 1637, having applied himself during 
that time to the composition of his first original 
work, entitled Elementa Philosophica de Cive 
(1642). He soon after published two small trea- 
tises, entitled Human Nature and De Corpore 
Politico. In 1651 he published the Levzathan, 
the fullest and perhaps the best-known exposi- 
tion of his views on mind, politics, morals, and 
religion. 

After the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640, dreading the civil troubles, he returned to 
Paris. In 1647 he was appointed mathematical 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, afterward Charles 
II., by whom he was highly esteemed ; but his 
writings were so obnoxious to the royalist clergy 
and to all other sects that Charles was induced 
to part with him, and he fled in alarm to Eng- 
land. There he found himself safe, the Prot- 
estant Government according to him the most 
ample toleration. After the Restoration, how- 
ever, altho Charles granted him a pension of 
4100 a year, his views were condemned by Par- 
liament in 1666, and he was in danger of still 
severer measures. His last works were a trans- 
lation of Homer and a history of the civil wars. 
He died December 4, 1679, in his ninety-second 
year. (Fora review of his theories and views, 
see POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 


HOLLAND AND SOCIAL REFORM, 


I. STATISTICS. 


The constitution of the Netherlands after its 
reconstruction as a kingdom dates from 1815, 
revised in 1848 and 1887. It established a con- 
stitutional and hereditary mon- 
archy. The executive power is 
given to the sovereign ; the legis- Constitution. 
lative power rests with him and the 
States-General, consisting of two 
chambers. The Upper Chamber has 50 mem- 
bers, elected by the provincial States from the 
privileged classes ; the Second Chamber has roo 
deputies, elected by all male citizens who have 
paid ro guilders in ground tax or a certain cor- 
responding amount as direct tax. The total 
number of electors is about 295,000, or 1 in 15 
persons. There isa ministerial council of eight 
department heads and a deliberative State coun- 
cil of 1 members appointed by the sovereign, 
and over which the sovereign pre- 
sides. The kingdom is divided 
into Ir provinces and 1123 com- Population. 
munes, with considerable local au- 
tonomy. The total population in 
1889 was 4,511,415 on an area of 12,648 English 
square miles, or 374 to the square mile. The 
surplus of births over deaths is large. The 
population is largely Protestant. In 1889, 2,194,- 
649 belonged to the Dutch Reformed Church 
and 1,596,482 to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Education is general, but not compulsory nor 
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necessarily free. There are four universities, 
very humerous special schools, middle-class 
schools, and elementary schools. (See Epvu- 
CATION.) 

The revenue in 1894 was 132,940,890 guilders, 
and the expenditure, 131,491,882 guilders. The 
principal sources of revenue are excise duties, 
direct taxes (land and personal), in- 
direct taxes, and to a small extent 
imports—Holland having only a 
fiscal and not a protectionist tariff, 
The national debt is 1,110,747,643 
guilders. Theimportsin 1894 were 
1,461,000,000 guilders, and the exports, 1,115,- 
000,000 guilders. Agriculture flourishes in Fries- 
land, where the finest cattle are raised. The 
most important: manufactures are cheese, gin, 
cocoa, chocolate, potteries, linens, The fisheries 
have declined, but still bring in large revenues. 
Commerce is large. In 1892, 1365 sailing ves- 
sels, of which 491 were Dutch, and 7364 steam- 
ers, of which 2045 were Dutch, entered the 
Dutch ports. 


Finances. 


II. Soctat REForRM. 


In Holland wealth is very unequally divided. 
Wages are very low, and taxation, being indi- 
rect, falls mainly on the producer ; but the peo- 
ple are very frugal and industrious, and on small 
means maintain an unusual appearance of com- 
fort and decency. The labor movement has a 
firm hold in Holland. Trade-unions are numer- 
ous, but not like the English unions, many of 
them being survivals of ancient guilds. 

Socialism entered Holland in 1869 with the 
International (g.v.), but did not endure. In 
1878 Domela Niewenhuis, a retired Protestant 
minister, a man of great capacity and zeal, re- 
opened the socialist movement, starting the 
Recht Voor Allen, and founding the Social 
Democratic Union. In 1887 he was imprisoned 
for political reasons, but in 1888 elected to the 
Legislature. 

In 1889 a Social Democratic League was 
founded. Cooperation was attempted in con- 
nection with the socialist movement, as in Bel- 
gium, but did not largely succeed, tho some co- 
operative stores at the Hague are still carried 
on. Latterly Mr. Niewenhuis (g.v.) has turned 
away from political socialism and developed an- 
archist communist views. Most of the Dutch 
socialists, however, follow the program of Ger- 
man socialism and have several journals. 

Wages of skilled artisans and factory hands 
vary from 18 cents to 22 cents. Agricultural 
wages are greatly depressed. (For an account 
of the Dutch labor colonies, see Lazor CoL- 
ONIES. ) 

Reference : The Report on Holland of the (English) 
Royal Commission on Labor. 


HOLLAND, HENRY SCOTT, was born 
in Ledbury, Herfordshire, England, in 1847, 
and was educated at Eton and at Balliol Col- 
-lege, Oxford. After some years of residence at 
Oxford as student of Christ Church he became 
canon of Truro (1882), and of St. Paul’s, London 
(1884). He is one of the leaders in the Anglican 
Church. Besides his notable share in Lux 
Mundi, he has written many books, such as / 
Behalf of Belief and The City of God. He 
-was principal founder of the Christian Social 
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Union (g.v.) in 1889, and is chairman of the 
energetic London branch of the Union, for 
which he edited 4 Lent im London (189s), a 
course of sermons on social subjects. He is in 
politics and reform an outspoken leader in 
Anglican Christian Socialism. 


_ HOLYOKE, GEORGE JACOB, was born 
in Birmingham, England, in 1817. The son of 
an iron-worker, he was educated in the me- 
chanics’ institute and taught mathematics, In 
1837 he heard Robert Owen, and became one of 
his ‘‘ social missionaries’’ stationed at Sheffield. 
In 1841, in lecturing at Cheltenham, he gave a 
novel turn to a Bible passage, and was impris- 
oned six months for blasphemy. He is some- 
times called the father of secularism, being 
neither theistic nor atheistic. For several years 
he edited The New Moral World, and then 
for 15 years The Reasoner. To abolish ‘‘ the 
taxes on knowledge’’ he printed an unstamped 
newspaper till his fines amounted to £600,000. 
Becoming interested in cooperation, he identi- 
fied himself with the cause, and published 7he 
flistory of Cooperation in Rochdale, which is 
said to have led to the formation of 250 coopera- 
tive societies. His Azstory of Cooperation in 
England (2 vols.) appeared in 1875-78; The 
Rochdale Pioneers in 1882. Besides these he 
has written numerous tracts and papers and in- 
numerable newspaper articles on cooperation 
and on secularism. His life is told in Szxty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life (1892). 


HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTION 
LAWS.—The homestead may be defined as 
the house and the land connected therewith, 
which forms the immediate residence of a fam- 
ily. The provisions of law by which home- 
steads are secured beyond reach of creditors or 
liabilities on the part of their owners are of 
modern growth. The Homestead Law of the 
United States, tho long agitated and several 
times passed by the House of Representatives, 
and tho antedated by the like laws of several 
States, was not enacted by Congress till May 
20, 1862. Altho often abused (see Pusiic Do- 
MAIN), it has proved one of the most beneficent 
as well as successful laws ever passed. It has 
opened up to immediate settlements millions of 
acres of public lands, and has attracted to this 
country millions of our best citizens. By its 
provisions any citizen or applicant for citizen- 
ship over 21 years of age may enter upon 160 
acres of any unappropriated public lands, grad- 
ed at $1.25 per acre, or 80 acres of such lands, 
valued at $2.50 per acre, by the Government on 
payment of the nominal fee of $5 to $10. After 
five years’ actual residence on the land, a patent 
thereof is issued to the settler by the general 
land officer at Washington. This patent isa 
valid title from the United States. If the pur- 
chaser wishes to complete his title in less than 
five years, he can only do so by purchase. No 
individual is permitted to acquire more than 160 
acres, tho there is no limit to the amount he can 
purchase. There is a proviso that no lands ac- 
quired under the homestead act can be liable 
for any debts of the settler contracted before 
the issuing of the patent for his homestead. The 
exemption laws of various States vary all the 
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way from values of $500 in Maine, to $5000 in 
California. 


HOMESTEAD, STRIKE AT.—In July, 
1892, a serious difficulty arose in the iron and 
steel works of Messrs. Carnegie & Co., Home- 
stead, Pa., employing several thousand men. 
Wages had been for many years fixed in these 
works by a sliding scale based upon the selling 
price of steel billets. (See AMALGAMATED Asso- 
CIATION OF IRON AND STEEL Workers.) The 
wages were high for many of the.men, but a 
considerable degree of skill is required for the 
work, which also, in some cases, makes great 
demands upon the health and strength of the 
workers, owing to the high temperature of the 
workshops in which the molten iron has to be 
worked. The scale agreed upon in 1889 was to 
expire on June 30, 1892 ; and when that date 
approached, the owners gave notice of a desire 
to reduce the basis from $26.50 a ton to $23, 
and to make the scale terminable at the begin- 
ning of January instead of at the beginning of 
July. To this the employees objected, because 
in the middle of winter they could not afford a 
cessation of work, and would not be in a posi- 
tion to resist any unwelcome demands made by 
the employers. The number of men actually 
affected by the cut-down was not large, but the 
delegates of the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron and Steel Workers, in the name of the em- 
ployees, rejected the proposed scale. The em- 
ployers retaliated by formally discharging all 
who refused their terms and announcing that 
they would hold no further negotiation with the 
association assuch. A virtual lockout followed, 
for tho the company had nominally severed all 
connection with the discharged employees, they 
subsequently issued a notice that ‘' all the old 
hands who did not return by a certain date 
would lose their positions.’? Further Messrs. 
Carnegie & Co. had provided against the con- 
tingency of a strike or lock-out during the 
previous six weeks by building a fence round 
the works three miles long and r2 ft. high upon 
a parapet 3 ft. in height, and covered with 
barbed wire, so that the operatives called the 
works Fort Frick. Having prepared the works 
to stand a siege, they proceeded to obtain a 
force of Pinkerton special constables to enable 
them to introduce non-union labor to take the 
place of the strikers. Negotiations for the sup- 
ply of this force had been begtin even before 
the lock-out was declared, tho the men were not 
introduced until after application had been 
made to the sheriff for a guard to protect the 
property of the company. The officials of the 
Amalgamated Association, on their side, offered 
to provide such a guard; but their offer was 
refused by the sheriff on the ground that tho 
they might prevent destruction of property, 
they would not facilitate the introduction of 
non-union labor. Three hundred Pinkerton 
constables were brought by water to the works, 
They were introduced into the State unarmed, 
but brought arms and ammunition with them 
packed in boxes. On their way up the river 
these boxes were unpacked, so that when the 
force arrived at Homestead in the early morn- 
ing they were fully armed. News of their com- 
ing had preceded them, and a large crowd of 
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strikers were in waiting to prevent their land- 
ing, having gone in behind the wall of steel 
rails. The testimony is conflicting as to which 
party fired first, but a skirmish ensued with a 
heavy volley of shots from the strikers, in which 
seven of the Pinkertons and strikers were killed 
and many others wounded. The struggle con- 
tinued two days. On the opposite bank a brass 
ten-pound cannon was obtained and fired on 
the barges. The crowd also attempted to set 
fire to the barges by pouring burning oil upon 
the river, and finally the Pinkertons surren- 
dered to the leaders of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, and were imprisoned in a rink until 
evening, when they were got away from the 
town by rail. On their way to the rink and to 
the station they were beaten and maltreated in 
spite of the efforts of the strike leaders to con- 
trol the crowd, which was largely composed of 
Slavs, Hungarians, and women. ‘Troops were 
sent to Homestead by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and stationed there many weeks, the town 
being put under martial law. Great severity 
was displayed. Eleven workmen and specta- 
tors were killed in the fights. Some of the lead- 
ers were arrested and order was restored ; for 
tho the manager, Mr. Frick, was afterward 
shot at by a Russian named Berkmann, this 
act seems to have been quite independent of 
the men on strike. For an unguarded expres- 
sion of sympathy with Berkmann, a private 
(James) was strung up by his thumbs and flog- 
ged. After about six weeks a large number 
of the strikers returned to work, but a number 
of new men were subsequently engaged by the 
company, and many of the strikers did not 
return. A committee of Congress, appoint- 
ed to investigate the employment of Pinker- 
ton detectives, held an inquiry at Pittsburg 
into the circumstances of the strike. The 
evidence given betore them showed that a 
conviction prevailed among the men, that since 
the introduction of the McKinley tariff the 
profits of the company had increased, and that 
there was, therefore, no occasion for any such 
reduction of wages as they proposed. Further, 
the strength of the feeling against the employ- 
ment of Pinkerton spectal constables found gen- 
eralexpression. Great excitement over the strike 
was roused through all the country. Subscrip- 
tions were raised by working men to support the 
strike. Lawyers were sent on to defend the strik- 
ers against persecution for using arms to defend 
their homes against ‘‘ foreign invasion.’’ The 
feeling against the Pinkertons ran very high. 
In Massachusetts an act prohibiting the employ- 
ment of Pinkerton constables was passed in 
1892, and a similar act was passed in New Jer- 
sey during the same year. 


HOMICIDE.—The following summary is 
presented by Mr. Frederick H. Wines, special 
agent on pauperism and crime for the Eleventh 
Census in his Bulletin report : 


“Of 82,329 prisoners in the United States June 1, 
1890, the number charged with homicide was 7386, or 
897 per cent. 

‘Omitting 35 who were charged with double crimes, 
6958 of them (or 94.65 per cent.) were men, and 393 (or 
5-35 pet cent.) were women. 

“As to color, 4425 were white, 2739 negroes, 94 Chi- 
nese, 1 Japanese, and 92 Indians, 
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“As to the nativity of the 4425 whites, 
born in the United States, 1213 were foreign 
the birthplace of 55 is unknown. 

“A careful and accurate inquiry into the parentage 
of those born in the United States results in the mathe- 
matical conclusion that 56.14 per cent. of homicide 
committed by white men and women is chargeable to 
the native white element of the population, and 43.86 
per cent. to the foreign element. n the same scale 
of 4614 to 3605, the negro contribution to homicide is 
represented by 5478. 

*‘More than one half of the foreign-born whites are 
unnaturalized, and nearly one fifth are unable to 
speak the English language. 

“In respect to age, prisoners charged with homicide 
Tange from rr to 8 years. One sixth of them are 
under 24 years, and more than one half under 33 years 
of age. heir average age is 34 years and 193 days. 
The lowest averages are among the Indians, 30 years 
and 180 days, and the negroes, 30 years and 279 days. 
The highest are among the Chinese, 37 years and 246 
days, and the foreign-born whites, 4 years and 159 days. 
The average age of women charged with homicide is 
32 years and 216 days. The ages at which homicide 
was committed are estimated to be at least 5 years 
below the averages here stated. 

“Nearly one haif of this group of prisoners were 
found to be unmarried. The number of unmarried 
Was 3615 ; married, 2715 ; widowed, 703; divorced, 144. 

“The percentage of those who can both read and 
write is 61.73; of those who can read only, 4.84; of 
those who can do neither, 33.43. Of the negroes, more 
than one half can neither read nor write; of the 
Indians, nearly two thirds. The percentage of illiter- 
acy among the foreign born is nearly or quite three 
times as great as that among the native whites. 

“The number who have received a higher educa- 
tion is 253, or 3.44 per cent. 

“*More than four fifths have no trade. The foreign 
born and their children have much more generally 
acquired a trade than the native whites, and the na- 
tive whites than the negroes. 

“The occupations of 6546 prior to incarceration have 
been ascertained, and are grouped as follows: pro- 
fessional, 102; official, 38; agricultural, 1893; lumber, 
29; Mining, 212; fisheries, 19; trade and commerce, 
173; transportation, 380; manufactures and mechani- 
cal industries, 1086; personal service, 690; unskilled 
labor, 2253; miscellaneous, er. 

“The number employed at the time of their arrest 
was 5659; unemployed, 1225; unknown, 467. 

“ The habits of 973, in respect of use of intoxicating 
liquors, are not stated. The remaining 6378 are 
classed as follows: total abstainers, 1282; occasional 
or moderate drinkers, 3829; drunkards, 1267. J 

“The number arrested and imprisoned in the State 
of their residence was 6268 ; out of the State, 861. 

** 463 had served as soldiers in the civil war. 

“34 were known to haveserved a previous term of 
imprisonment. 

‘* 204 were federal prisoners, ; 

“As to their physical condition, 6149 were in good 
health, 600 ill, 283 insane, 24 blind, 14 deaf and dumb, 
18 idiots, and 263 crippled. 

“Of prisoners charged with homicide, more than 
one eighth are awaiting trial. - 

““Of those convicted, 158 are awaiting execution, 
2406 sentenced to imprisonment for life, 845 for 20 

ears and over, 1438 for from 1o to 19 years, and 1395 

‘or less than 10 years. The tendency to greater sever- 
ity increases slightly from east to west, and from 
north to south. The average sentence less than life is 
13 years and 292 days. Itis greater for men than for 
women, and for negroes than for whites. The highest 
average sentence is pronounced upon Chinamen. 

‘The number of cases classed as murder is 5548, of 
which nearly one half received a life sentence. The 
number classed as manslaughter is 1704, of which 
nearly one half received a sentence of over 10 years. 

sf rf the 158 prisoners awaiting execution, 49 were 
found in the Kansas penitentiary, no date having 
been fixed for their execution by any governor since 
1872. The death penalty is thus practically abolished 
in Kansas, tho not By statute. The only States in 
which it has been abolished by law are Rhode Island, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. he figures here pub- 
lished do not indicate any increase in the number of 
homicides as the result of such abolition. ; 

“Tn the Tenth Census there were reported 4608 pris- 
oners charged with homicide. In the Eleventh Census 
the number is 7351. This is an increase of 59.53 per 
cent., while the increase in the total po ulation has 
been only 24.86 per cent. But it is largely explained 
by the great length of sentences for homicide, in con- 
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sequence of which the majority of those reported in 
1880 are again reported in 1890, together with those 
since convicted of the same offense. 

“The county sheriffs have reported 156 executions 
during the calendar year 1889, of which 94 were in the 
South Atlantic and South Central divisions. They 
have also reported 117 lynchings, of which 94 (the 
same number) were in the same divisions. These re- 

orts are not believed to be complete, but are given 
or what they are worth.” 


Mr. Wines has also presented in a succinct 
but clear way the leading features of the law of 
homicide in the United States, showing its legal 
varieties and its varying definitions 1m the sev- 
eral States and Territories, together with the 
varying sentences authorized by law. He ob- 
serves that the variations of the codes, in the 
adjustment of penalty to the guilt of homicide, 
are on their face absurd and indefensible, and 
that the claim that there is a natural standard 
of justice in the human mind, which will enable 
legislators to arrive at an approximately accu- 
rate judgment of the desert of crime, is contra- 
dicted by the record which legislative bodies 
have made for themselves. He suggests possi- 
ble remedies for what he terms ‘‘ the confused 
state of the criminal law.”’ 

Says Mr. Wines: 


““Two impressions have been received in the course 
of this investigation, by the mathematical demonstra- 
tion which it furnishes of the erroneous nature of cer- 
tain prevalent beliefs. 

“First. As to the effect of severity of punishment 
upon the volume of crime. z 

“Tt is popularly supposed that the prevalence of 
crime is chiefly due to inadequate punishment, and 
that the remedy for it is to be found in harsher laws. 
and a more rigorous administration of them by the 
courts. 

“Tf this were so, then there should be less homicide. 
relatively to the population, in the South Central 
division than in any other. The percentage of sen- 
tences for 20 years and over is there greater than in 
any other division, and the average sentence pro- 
nounced by the courts is longer. In these respects, 
the Western division stands almost side by side with 
the South Central. Yetthe ratio of prisoners charged 
with homicide to the total population of these divi- 
sions is much higher than elsewhere; it is more than 
double the ratio for the other three divisions taken to- 
gether. 

“The lowest average sentence is in the North At- 
lantic division, where there are also the fewest death 
sentences, except in the South Central, and yet the 
ratio of prisoners charged with homicide in the North 
Atlantic division is less than in any other. 

“The ratio of prisoners charged with homicide in 
Rhode Island, where the death penalty has been abol- 
ished, is lower than in any other State in the North 


Atlantic division, except in Massachusetts. 


“The number of executions in 1889, as reported by 
the sheriffs, was relatively largest in the Western 
division, where it was x in 178,095 of the population. 
Yet it was in this very division that the ratio of pris- 
oners charged with homicide was also greatest. 

“ The next largest ratios of executions to the popu- 
lation were in the South Atlantic (x in 205,998) and 
South,.Central (x in 215,155) divisions. Yet these are 
the divisions in which are also found the next largest 
ratios of prisoners charged with homicide. 

“It is frequently said that lynching takes place 
where the law is not executed, and that it is designed 
as a protest against the inefficiency of the courts, 
But the sections in which there are the most execu- 
tions are those in which there are also the most lynch- 
ings. The number of executions and of lynchings re- 
ported by the sheriffs in the Southern States is identi- 
cally the same. It is further to be noted that the 
largest number both of executions and of lynchings 
is in the South Central division, where the average 
sentence for homicide is the longest, and where the 
percentage of long sentences imposed by the courts is 
the highest. : 

“Second. As to the causes of crime. 

“A careful study of the figures here given will 
serve to correct the exaggerated impressions current 
as to the causation of crime. 
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oe orance is a cause of crime. Nevertheless, 66.57 
Pe one of all prisoners charged with homicide have 
received the rudimentsof an education, in English or 
in their own tongue, and 3.44 per cent. have received a 
higher education. ; : 

“Tenorance of a trade is a cause of crime. But 19.35 
per cent. are returned as mechanics or apprentices, 
and a much larger number have the necessary skill to 
follow mechanical pursuits. 

“Tdleness is a cause of crime. But 82.21 per cent. 
were employed at the time of their arrest. f 

“TIntemperance is a cause of crime, tho a less active 
and immediate cause than is popularly supposed. 
But 20.10 per cent. were total abstainers, and only 
319.87 per cent. are returned as drunkards. ; 

‘All of these catises, and others which might be 
named, are in fact only contributory causes, whose 
operation is secondary and indirect. External cir- 
cumstances facilitate or hinder the commission of 
crime. They operate as a stimulant to the criminal 
impulse or asacheck uponit. But the root of crime 
is not in circumstance, but in character. The say- 
ing of the Great Teacher will forever remain true: 
‘Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders.’ 
Science confirms the moral teaching of religion.” 


The homicides in the United States, accord- 
ing to the record kept by the Chicago 7rzdune, 
were as follows from 1886-95 : 


Murders Legal Zz 

YEARS. and Homi-| Execu- phe 

cides. tions. es. 
TO Or wie xa vie (bie .e. daeinieie 1,449 83 133 
LOOT creole siecle aie visieiafoien 25335 79 123 
1888.... eee 2,184 87 144 
SOG rin mej nistavelece acoirs «af 3,567 98 175 
TOO nereieleevisis)elofels=sieie 4,290 102 127 
FSR Agn. ARO Om AeEEoe 5,906 123 192 
EBC) Sitelotayni erate aisle vaois BG 6,791 107 236 
RRC maieorehiriace eure da hae 6,615 126 200 
HENGE GA AOI EIO ES 79747 112 165 
1895+ Oricon Caco 7,990 113 160 


The figures in the first column represent man- 
slaughter of all kinds when perpetrated by an 
individual, whether by premeditation or pas- 
sion, or by an insane person, or in self-defense, 
rioting, duels, and resisting arrest by officers of 
the law. The number of homicides in the par- 
tially reported year 1894 is swollen by the deaths 
of rioters and others in the strike disturbances 
of July. The percentage of executions to kill- 
ings in the nine years included in the table is 
2.20. The percentage of killings to total deaths 
from all causes, same period (estimated), is 0.52, 
or about 52 per 10,000. : 

Italy takes the lead of European nations, with 
an average annualcrop of murders of 2470, a ratio 
per 10,000 deaths of 29.4 ; Spain follows, with a 
ratio of 23.8, and 1200 murders ; Austria, ratio 
of 8.8, and 600 murders; France, ratio of 8.0, 
and 662 murders; England, ratio of 7.1, and 
377 murders. The figures, however, represent 
actual murders, not homicides from all causes, 
as do those in the United States table, 

In England, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
there were 71,400 persons hanged or beheaded ; 
In one year 300 beggars were executed for so- 
liciting alms. In 1820 no less than 46 persons 
were hanged in England for forging Bank of 
England notes, some of which were afterward 
asserted to be good. Capital punishment was 
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abolished in Italy in 1875, and murders increased Sa 


42 per cent, 


HOPEDALE was an attempt at religious 
communism about the same time as the more 
famous attempt at Brook Farm. As the latter 
was the outcome of Unitarianism, so Hopedale 
was the outcome of Universalism. Its founder 
was Rey. Acton Ballou (g.v.). Milford was the 
site of the community. Its first compact dates 
from January, 1841, before Brook Farm ; but the 
community did not actually commence opera- 
tions till April, 1842. Hopedale lasted much 
longer than Brook Farm, continuing till 1856 or 
1857. In 1854 it was at its highest point of suc- 
cess and hopefulness. The community was 
originally called Fraternal Community No. 1, 
and numbered about 30 individuals. 

By 1851 the community came to own about 
500 acres, consisting of about 30 new dwelling- 
houses, three mechanic shops, with water pow- 
er, carpentering and other machinery, and a 
small chapel used for educational and religious 
purposes. At the same date it had about 36 
families, besides single persons—some 175 per- 
sons in all, According to a tract written by 
Mr. Ballou himself in 1851, the leading charac- 
teristics of Hopedale were as follows : 

“‘q, It isa church of Christ (so far as any hu- 
man organization of professed Christians, within 
a particular locality, have the right to claim that 
title) based on a simple declaration of faith in 
the religion of Jesus Christ, as He taught and 
exemplified it, according to the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and of acknowledged sub- 
jection to all the moral obligations of that re- 
ligion. No person can be a member who does 
not cordially assent to this comprehensive dec- 
laration. Having given sufficient evidence of 
truthfulness in making such a profession, each 
individual is left to judge for him or herself, 
with entire freedom, what abstract doctrines are 
taught, and also what external religious rites are 
enjoined in the religion of Christ. No precise 
theological dogmas, ordinances, or ceremonies 
are prescribed or prohibited. In such matters 
all the members are free, with mutual love and 
toleration, to follow their own highest convic- 
tions of truth and religious duty, answerable 
only to the great Head of the true Church Uni- 
versal. Butin practical Christianity this church 
is precise and strict. There its essentials are 
specific. It insists on supreme love to God and 
man—that love which ‘ worketh no ill’ to friend 
or foe. Itenjoins total abstinence from all God- 
contemning words and deeds ; all unchastity ; 
all intoxicating beverages ; all oath-taking ; all 
slaveholding and pro-slavery compromises ; all 
war and preparations for war ; all capital and 
other vindictive punishments ; all insurrection- 
ary, seditious, mobocratic, and personal violence 
against any government, society, family, or in- 
dividual ; all voluntary participation in any anti- 
Christian government, under promise of un- 
qualified support—whether by doing military 
Service, commencing actions at law, holding 
office, voting, petitioning for penal laws, aiding 
a legal posse by injurious force, or asking pub- 
lic interference for protection which can be 
given only by such force ; all resistance of evil 
with evil; in fine, from all things known to be 
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sinful against God or human nature. ' This is 
its acknowledged obligatory righteousness. It 
does not expect immediate and ex- 
act perfection of its members, but 
Its Leading holds up this practical Christian 
Characteris- standard, that all may do their ut- 
tics. most to reach it, and at least be 
made sensible of their shortcom- 
ings. Such are the peculiarities of 

the Hopedale Community as a church. 

“2. It is a civil State, a miniature Christian 
Tepublic, existing within, peaceably subject to 
and tolerated by the governments of Massa- 
chusetts and the United States, but otherwise a 
commonwealth complete within itself. Those 
governments tax and control its property ac- 
cording to their own laws, returning less to it 
than they exact from it. It makes them no 
criminals to punish, no disorders to repress, no 
paupers to support, no burdens to bear. It 
asks of them no corporate powers, no military 
or penal protection. It has its own constitu- 
tion, laws, regulations, and municipal police ; 
its own legislative, judiciary, and executive au- 
thorities ; its own educational system of opera- 
tions ; its own methods or aid and relief ; its 
own moral and religious safeguards ; its own 
fire insurance and savings institutions ; its own 
internal arrangements for the holding of prop- 
erty, the management of industry, and the rais- 
ing of revenue ; in fact, all the elements and 
organic constituents of a Christian republic on 
a miniature scale. There is no red republican- 
ism in it, because it eschews blood ; yetit is the 
seedling of the true democratic and social re- 
public, wherein neither caste, color, sex, nor 
age stands proscribed, but every human being 
shares justly in ‘liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity.’ Such is the Hopedale Community as a 
civil State. 

“‘3. It is a universal religious, moral, philan- 
thropic, and social reform association. It isa 
missionary society, for the promulgation of New 
Testament Christianity, the reformation of the 
nominal church, and the conversion of the world. 
It is a moral suasion temperance society on the 
teetotal basis. It is a moral power anti-slavery 
society, radical and without compromise. It is 
a peace society on the only impregnable founda- 
tion of Christian non-resistance. It is a sound 
theoretical and practical woman’s rights asso- 
ciation. Itisa charitable society for the relief 
of suffering humanity, to the extent of its hum- 
ble ability. It is an educational society, prepar- 
ing to act an important part in the training of 
the young. It isa socialistic community, suc- 
cessfully actualizing, as well as promulgating, 
practical Christian socialism—the only kind of 
socialism likely to establish a true social state 
on earth. ‘The members of this community are 
not under the necessity of importing from abroad 
any of these valuable reforms, or of keeping up 
a distinct organization for each of them, or of 
transporting themselves to other places in search 
of sympathizers. Their own Newcastle can fur- 
nish coal for home consumption, and some to 
supply the wants of its neighbors. Such is the 
Hopedale Community as a universal reform as- 
sociation on Christian principles.’’ : 

These high hopes were for a time realized. 
Acton Ballou worked faithfully to carry them 
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into effect. That they finally failed was no 
fault of Mr. Ballou. At first Mr. Ballou was the 
head of the community, but ultimately he was 
superseded by a Mr, G, D. Draper, a sharp, en- 
terprising business man. He soon became the 
business spirit of the whole community. He 
had a brother in business with him who had no 
sympathy with the community. Mr. Draper 
became more and more interested in lucrative 
outside concerns. Meanwhile, he had bought 
up three fourths of the joint stock, Finally, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the community, he paid 
the debts and compelled its suspension. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE NATIONAL.—This association 
was incorporated March 16, 1893, under the 
name of the National Columbian Household 
Economic Association, out at its meeting in 
April, 1894, the word Columbian was dropped 
from its name. ‘The object of the association, 
as declared in its constitution, is: 


“7. To awaken the public mind to the importance of 
establishing bureaus of information where there can 
be an exchange of wants and needs between em- 
ployer and employed, in every department of home 
and social life. 2. To promote among members of the 
association a more scientific knowledge of the econom- 
ic value of various foods and fuels; a more intelli- 
gent understanding of correct plumbing and drainage 
in our homes, as well as need for pure water and good 
light ina sanitarily built house. 3. To secure skilled 
labor in every department in our homes, and toorgan- 
ize schools of household science and service.” 


The management is vested in a board of 16 
directors, with headquarters in Chicago, but 
composed of members from all States. The 
association holds annual meetings, and has the 
following standing committees : 


x. Committee on Sanitary Condition of the Home 
Correct Plumbing and Ventilation, Light, Heat, etc. 
The duties of this committee shall be to establish 
home scienceclubs and to make a study of sanitary 
science. 

2. Committee on Cooking Schools, Industrial Schools, 
Housekeepers’ Emergency Bureau, Cooperative Laun- 
dries, Cooperative Bakeries, Training School for Ser- 
vants, Kitchen Gardens and Public Kindergartens, 
Diet Kitchens, Mothers’ and Nurse Girls’ classes, 
and Training School for Nurses. The duties of this 
committee shall be to keep itself informed of the work 
of each school and institution, and to direct all who 
wish to know where and at what hour one may visit 
these schools. 

3. Committee on Food Supply. The duties of this 
committee shall be to prepare a descriptive list of 
wholesale and retail foods, such as meat, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, etc.; to compare New York and Chicago 
with other markets, and furnish statements of what 
articles of food are most desirable to buy, either in 
large or small quantities, with household recipes for 
cooking and all other matters relating to household 
economics. ; 

4. Committee on Housekeepers’ Clubs. The duties 
of this committee shall be to formulate plans to sim- 
plify housework in village communities, to suggest 
plans for cooperation in laundries, bakeries, and kitch- 
ens, to discuss plans for profitable market gardening, 
poultry and egg-raising on a small scale, and to fur- 
nish information on all topics connected with house- 
work. ‘ 

. Committee on Sewing. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to keep itself informed of the work 
done in various schools where sewing is taught, and 
give outlines of the methods used. 

6. Press Committee. It shall be the duty of this 
committee to secure the publication of notes concern- 
ing the National Household Economic Association in 
some journal or periodical in the North, South, East, 
West, and Middle sections of the country, in order to 
keep alive public interest in the science of household 
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economics ; each member of the committee taking 
charge of the matter in her own section. | ; 

All women may become members of this associa- 
tion by the payment of an annual fee of $1. 


The association works mainly not by estab- 
lishing new clubs, but by inducing existing 
woman’s clubs to establish departments of house- 
hold economics, for the study of how better to 
manage the home, educate better servants, have 
more healthy food, etc. The Honorary Presi- 
dent of the association is Mrs. Potter Palmer ; 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs Alice J. Whit- 
ney, 453 Belden Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell (g.v.) has been appointed Na- 
tional lecturer for the association, and since the 
syllabus of her lectures have been adopted as a 
part of the program of the association, we print 
this in full, as giving something of the scope 
of this important subject : 


I.—THE STATICS AND DYNAMICS OF HOUSEHOLD ECON- 
OMY. 


The relation of household economics to life. Struc-. 
tural and functional organization of the household ; the* 
essentials of each and their interdependence. Arts, 
crafts, and sciences involved. The low popular opinion 
of household economics, its cause and effect. Person- 
ality and generalization. Savage and child to scien- 
tist. Evolution of household economics. Division of 
labor on sex lines and the biological reason for this 
division. Ascent of man economically. 


References: The Place of Woman in Primitive Cul- 
ture, by O. T. Mason; Man and Woman, by Havelock 
Ellis; Primitive Culture, by Edward Tylor; Das 
Weib, by Dr. Herman Ploss; Dynamic Sociology, by 
Lester F. Ward, pp. 552-61 and 656-67; The Evolution 
of Marriage, by Charles Letourneau ; The Evolution of 
Sex, by Geddes and Thompson; Prehistoric Man, by 
Daniel Wilson; Origin of Civilization, by Sir John 
Lubbock ; Buckle’s History of Civilization; The Story 
of My House, by G. H. Ellwanger; The City Resi- 
dence, by W. B. Tuthill; Das Deutsche Zimmer der 
Gothik and Renaissaens Des Barock—Rococo und 
Zopfstits, by Dr. Georg Hirth (Miinchen and Leipzig) ; 
Convenient Houses, with Fifty Plans for the House- 
keeper, by Louis H. Gibson; Homes in City and Coun- 
try, by Russell Sturgis, e¢ a/. 


II.—THE HOUSE. 


What is a house? Relation of house to human 
life. Value of human production in proportion to 
durability and usability. Organic structure of the 
house with its evolution. The kitchen and derivatives. 
Bedroom and derivatives. Parlor and derivatives. 
Relation of differentiation and specialization in build- 
ing to the same processes in social evolution: hut to 
hotel; tent to tenement. The typical farmhouse. In- 
dustries represented. The rudimentary shop. Effect 
of habitat. Soil, location, foundation, elevation. Topo- 
graphical maps. From isolation to aggregation. The 
City Beautiful, 

References: The House that Jill Built, by EB. C. 
Gardner ; Homes and How to Make Them, by E. C. 
Gardner ; Villages and Village Life, by Nathanael C. 
Eggleston; Hygeia, a Model City of Health, by Dr. 
Benjamin W. Richardson ; The City Without a Church, 
by Henry Drummond; The Ancient City, by Cou- 
langes ; The Easiest Way, by Helen Campbell, chap. i.; 
An Ideal Kitchen, by Maria Parloa; Health and Com- 
fort in Houses, by J. P. Hayward, Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. iv., p. 60. 


Ill.—THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 


The place of architecture in household economics, 
Relation to other arts. Primitive architecture and its 
development—domestic, civic, and ecclesiastic. The 
city and the king. Ancient architecture, public and 
private. Herculaneum and Pompeii. Character of 
Oriental home. Effect of house on its occupants. The 
hotse and the family. Confusion of domestic with in- 
dustrial architecture, Rooms and their relation. Ex- 
isting conditions of domestic architecture in Europe 
and Ameriva. Built to livein and‘built to sell, Lim- 
itation of the private home. Gridiron topography. 
Need of combination and juxtaposition. Essentiality 
of the separate home, Our present trend, 


References: Tuthill’s History of Architecture, ~ 
chap. Xiv.; hig ei Ae History of Architecture ; Haus 
und Halle, by Dr. Conrad Lange, p. 12; Leben der 
Griechen und Rémer, eb Ernst Kuhl und K6ner, 18933 
Das Haus, p. 558; Pericles, by Evelyn Abbott ; Greek 
Home Life, chap. xvii.; Landscape Gardening, by S. W. 
Parsons; Discourses on Architecture, by Viollet Le 
Duc; The Habitations of Man, by Viollet Le Duc; 
Our Colonial Homes, by Samuel Adams Drake; Rura’ 
Homes, by Gervase Wheeler ; Some Account of Do- 
mestic Architecture in England from the Conquest to 
the End of the Thirteenth Century, by T. Hndson 
Trower; House Building, by Helen Churchill, chap. 
xiv., in the Woman’s Book. 


IV.—ORGANISM OF THE HOUSE. 


Structural necessities. Vital processes of the house, 
Air, light, heat, water, ventilation. Troglodytes, 
ancient and modern. Proportion of.air to occupancy. 
Airand women. Airand boys. ‘Night Air.” Venti- 
lation, public and private. Our schools. Light: itsin- 
fluence on the body and spirit. Sun-baths. The arti- 
ficial light habit. Heat, natural and artificial. Meth- 
ods of application. Plumbing. Water, clean and 
unclean. Drainage, private and public; its evolution, 
history, present methods and tendencies. 


References: Sanitary House Inspection, by W. P. Ger- 
hard; Drainage and Se werage of Dwellings, by W. P. 
Gerhard ; The Drainage of Habitable Dwellings, by W. 
L. Brandmore ; How to Drain a House, by George E. 
Waring ;The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns, 
by George E. Waring ; The Separate System of Sewer- 
age, by Staley and Pierson; Ventilation and Heating, by 
Dr. John S. Bellamy; Women, Plumbers and Doctors, 
by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett; Hygiene and Public Health, 
by Louis C. Parkes, M.D.; Hygiene and Public Health, 
edited by A. H. Buck, M.D.; Practical Hygiene, by E. 
A. Parker, M.D.; Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanitary 
Science, by George Wilson; Hygiene, by A. News- 
holme, M.D.; The American Health Primers, edited by 
W. W. Keene, M.D.; Our Homes, by Dr. Henry Harts- 
horne ; Healthy Houses, by Fleeming Jenkin; Petten- 
kofer on Airin Relation to Clothing, Soil, and Dwell- 
ings; Dulce Domum; or, The Plumber and Sanitary 
Houses, by S. S. Hellyer; Sanitary Arrangements for 
Dwellings, by W. Eassie; Annual Reports of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health ; The Sanitarian, a monthly 
magazine of health; The Plumber and Sanitary En- 
gineer, a bi-weekly journal; The Sanitary Record 
(London); Defects in Plumbing and Drainage Work, 
by Francis Vacher; The Easiest Way, by Helen 
Campbell, chaps. ii. and iii.; Leeds on Ventilation ; 
Hygiene in the Home, by J. West Roosevelt, M.D., 
vol. i., chap. vii. of the Woman’s_ Book ; eee 
and Public Health, edited by Albert Buck, M.D.; b- 
lic Health Problems, by John E. I. Sykes; The Law 
of Public Health and Safety, by Leroy Parkes and 
Robert Worthington; Plumbing Problems, from the 
Sanitary Engineer, published by Engineering Record, 
1892; House Lighting by Electricity, by Angelo 
Fahie ; American Plumbing, by Alfred Revill; Sani- 
tary Appliances for Buildings, by F. Colyer; The 
Water Meter, by W. G. Kent ; Ventilation and Heat- 
ing, by Billings; A Practical Treatise on Foundations, 

y W. M. Patton; Sewage a by_ Waring; 
Kitchen Boiler Connections, published by D. Williams; 
Notes on the Ventilation and Warming of Houses, 
Churches, Schools, and Other Buildings, by Ernest H. 
Jacob (Manual of Health Series). 


V.—DECORATION, 


Use and value of decoration in nature and art; 
its laws and principles. Relation to pictorial art. 
Evolution and history. Special development in races. 
Associate conditions in cause and effect. Racial influ- 


ences. Periods. Our present level—the highest, the 
lowest, the average. Masculine and feminine decora- 
tion. *‘How to make home beautiful.” The sense of 


beauty in women. ‘Traces of a woman’s hand,” 
Survivals of savagery. ‘'Home-made,” * ready- 
made,” “born_and not made.” The power of the 
homemaker. Educational and moral value of truth 
in art. Artistic sins and their moral counterparts. 
Homes, schools, and prisons. Practical possibilities. 
‘* Often in a wooden house a golden room you find,’ 
National importance of elevation in art. 


References: Hints on Household Taste, by Sir 
Charles Eastlake ; The House Beautiful, by Clarence 
Cook; The House Comfortable, by Agnes Ormsbee: 
House Decoration, by mony, Gay Humphreys, chap. 
xv., in the Woman's Book; House Decoration, by 
Rhoda and Agnes Garrett; Art and the Formation of 
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Taste, by Lucy Crane: Lectures on Art, by Willia 
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Morris i, Hopes and Fears for Art, by William Morris . 
Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes, by Constance 
Cary Harrison ; Outlines of theHistory of Art, by Dr. 
Wilhelm Liibke, edited by Clarence Cook; The His- 
tory of Ancient Art, fromthe German of John Winckle- 
mann; The Two Paths: Lectures on Artand its A pli- 
cation to Decoration and Manufactures, by John oa 
kin ; Handbook of Greek Archeology, by A. 8. Murray 
—Mural Decoration, pp, 348-444 ; Handbook of Pottery 
and Porcelain, by Hodder Westropp ; History of An- 
cient Pottery, by Samuel Birch; A Short History of 
Tapestry, ng Serene Miintz, translated by Miss Louisa 
A. Davis; sthetics, by Eugéne Véron ; The Pottery 
and Porcelain of the United States, by Edwin Atlee 
Barber: Domestic Decoration, by A. F. Oakey, Har- 
per’s Magazine, vol. lxviii., p. 579 ; American Decorative 
Art, by M. G. Humphreys, Art Journal, vol. xxxvi., p. 
325; Decoration and Furnishing, by C. F. Armytage, 
American Architect, vol. xviii., p. 116; Decorative Deco- 
rations, by G. H. Ellwanger; A History of Furniture, 
by Albert Jacquemart, translated from the French, and 
edited by Mrs. Bury Palliser; The Claims of Decora- 
tive Art, by Walter Crane ; Polychromatic Decoration, 
as Sy aren to Buildings in the Medieval Styles, by W. 
and G. Audsley; Household Art, edited by Candace 
Wheeler; Practical Designing—Carpets, Alex. Mil- 
lar; Woven Fabrics, Ar. Silver; Pottery, Wilton P. 
Rix; Tiles, Owen Carter; Metal Work, R. Ll. B. Rath- 
bone ; Home Handicrafts, edited by Charles Peters; 
Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses, by Robert 
W. Edis ; Art in the House, by Jacob Von Falke (trans- 
lated by Charles C. Perkins); Album of Decorative 
Figures, by J. Moyr Smith; Handbook of Ornament, 
by Franz Sales Meyer ; Decorator and Furnisher (New 
York) ; Modern Home Decoration, Illustrated Monthly, 
Int. News Co. (New York) ; House Beautiful, uy W.C. 
Gannett; Aisthetic Principles, by H. Marshall, 1890; 
American Architecture, by Montgomery Schuyler; 
Evolution of Decorative Art, by H. Balfour; Birth and 
Development of Ornament, by Hulme; Renaissance 
Architecture and Ornament in Spain, by A. N. Pren- 
tice. 


VIL—FURNISHING. 


Organic relation of furniture to humanity. Man 
manufactures extensions of his body while the animals 
grow them. Laws of construction: Use and beauty. 
Practical conditions. Destructibility. Relative value 
of materials, mineral, vegetable, and animal. Limita- 
tions of applied beauty. Essential principles, use, 
ease, and economy. Evolution of house furniture ; 
the seat, the couch, the table, the cupboard, the ves- 
sel. Vessel, utensil,tool. History, distribution, pres- 
ent status. Relation to class; industry, wealth, sex, 
age. Children’s furniture. Carpets, rugs, and cush- 
ions. Upholstery. Specialization and personality 
in furniture. Mobility as a factor in evolution. 
Ideals. 


References: Illustrated History of Furniture, by 
Frederick Litchfield ; Colonial Furniture of New Eng- 
land, by Irving Whitall Lyon; Furnishing and Deco- 
ration, by G. F. Armytage, American Architect, vol. 
XViii., p. 116; Domestic Furniture, by G. T. Robinson, 
Art Journal, vol. xxxvi., p. 373; House Furnishing, by 
Mary Gay Humphreys, the Woman's Book, chap. xv.; 
The Home Life of the Greeks and Romans, by Kuhi 
and K6ner, chapter on furniture; Furniture, by Clar- 
ence Cook, Scribner’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 161; vol.xi., 

1D. 342, 809; Vol. xii., pp. 168, 796 ; Furniture, by Philip 
Bhivert Hamerton, Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. viii., 
p. 138; The Art of Furnishing, Cornhill, vol. xxxi., p. 
535; Good and Bad Furniture, All the Year Round, vol. 
Xxviii., p. 42; Arts and Crafts Essays, 18085 Wood 
Carvings and Furniture in the Style Louis XV., by A. 
Hoffmann; Furniture, by F. S. Meyer; Practical 
Decorative Upholstery, by F. A. Moreland. 


VII.—HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES, 


Structure and function. Functional development 
of society and domestic industries. Order of appear- 
ance of domestic industries and progress toward 
higher specialization. Relation of work to worker. 
Effect of special industries on body and mind. Exer- 
cise more important than environment; action than 
reaction. The division of labor. Sex in industry. 
Distinction one of degree, not of kind. Jane-of-all- 
trades. Arrested development and suppressed special- 
ization. Effect of racial growth. Present condition 
of domestic industries in relation to social economy 
and personaldevelopment. The two remaining func- 
tions, nutritive and excretory, 
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References: The Place of Woman in Primitive Cul- 
ture, by O. E, Mason; Woman, Church, and State, by 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, p. 456; Women Wage Earners, 
by Helen Campbell, chap. xii. 


VIUI.—NUTRITION, 


Nutritive function of the household in relation tothe 
individual ; in relation to society. Processes of nutri- 
tion in organ; organism and organization. Impor- 
tance of nutrition to life and of its secondary processes 
to development. The struggle for existence. Man’s 
victory. o longer a struggle but a growth. House- 
hold nutrition merely a stage in the process. ‘The 
kitchen, the stomach of the house. Primitive nutrition 
simple and private. Increase of complexity and co- 
ordination. From bone to banquet. Physiological 
needs. Waste and supply. Age and_ occupation. 
Racial dietetics. Theories and facts. Some of our 
errors. Control of nutrition and its consequences. 


References: Influence of Foods on Civilization, by 
R. A. Proctor, North American Review, vol. cxxxv., p. 
547; Science Applied to the Production and Consump- 
tion of Food, by Edward Atkinson, Science, vol. vi., Pp: 
234; The Easiest Way, by Helen Campbell, chaps. vii. 
to ix.; The Physiology of Common Life, by George 
Henry Lewes; The Chemistry of Common Life, by 
James F. W. Johnston; The Handbook of Household 
Science, by Edward Youmans; Foodand Feeding, by 
Sir Henry Thompson; The Philosophy of Eating, b 
A. J. Bellows; A Course of Practical Elementary Biol- 
ogy, by John Bidgood; Food, by A. H. Church; The 
Chemistry of Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams; The 
Perfect Way in Diet, by Dr. Anna Kingsford ; Foods, 
by Edward Smith ; Food and Dietetics, by Dr. Cham- 
bers; Food and Dietetics, by Dr. Pavy ; Food and Di- 
gestion, by Dr. Brinton; Food, by Dr. Letheby ; Text- 
Book of Physiology, by M. Foster, M.D.; How Plants 
Grow, by Asa Gray; The Vegetable Kingdom, by E. 
A. Rand; What to Eat and How to Eat It, by R. F. 
Beardsley ; Food in Health and Disease, by B. Burney 
Yeo, M.D.; Outlines for the Management of Diet, by 
Dr. Edward Tunis Bruen; Foods for the Fat, edited 
by Dr. C. W. Greene; Food for the Invalid, the Con- 
valescent, the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty, by Dr. J. Mil- 
ner Fothergill; The Science of Nutrition, by Edward 
Atkinson; Principles of Chemical Philosophy, by 

osiah Cooke ; Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. Remsen ; 
uman Physiology, by Landis and Sterling. 


IX.—FOOD AND ITS PREPARATION, 


Chemical properties of foods. 
foods; mineral constituents. Nutritive values. Our 
food supply ‘‘from the ground up.” Preparatory 

rocesses, generaland special. Diets. Vegetarianism. 

he cooking animal. Cooking as an art, a science, a 
handicraft, a profession. Apparatus and methods— 
primitive; ancient ; modern; local. Our advance in 
this art as compared with others. Dietaries for in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, maturity, age, and for the 
sick. Marketsand marketing. Adulteration. Super- 
vision of foods. Civilized living. 


References: Chemistry of Foods, by Dr. Beal; 
Chemistry of Foods, by Dr. Allen, Armour Institute ; 
Food Materials and their Adulteration, by E. H. 
Richards; Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, by 
Ellen H. Richards; Food Adulteration, by Jesse P. 
Battershall; Food andits Adulterations, by Arthur Hill 
Hassall ; Meat Inspection, oo Thomas Whalley ; In- 
fectiousness of Milk, by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture; Potable Water, by 
Floyd Davis; Faye y of Bodily Exercise, by Ferdi- 
nand Lagrange; Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book: 
What to Do and What Not to Do in Cooking; Just 
How, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; Mrs. Rorer’s Phila- 
delphia Cook Book; Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giv- 
ing, by Mrs. Henderson; In the Kitchen, by Mrs. E. S. 
Miller ; Good Living, a Practical Cook Book for Town 
and Country, by Sara Van Buren Brugiére; French 
Dishes for American Tables, by Pierre Caron ; Cuisine 
Classique, by Urbain Dubois; Caréme, Gouffé, and 
Soyer; Diet for the Sick, by Mrs. Mary A. Henderson ; 
Diet forthe Sick, by Mary Boland; Catherine Owen’s 
Books: Choice Cookery, Ten Dollars Enough, etc.; 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca,” Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co. (New York); Miss Parloa’s Camp 
Cookery; Delicate Feasting, by Theodore Child; 
Practical Sanitary and Economical Cooking, by Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel, The Lomb Prize Essay ; The Easi- 
est Way, by Helen Campbell, chap. xii.; Student 
Dietaries, by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, New_England 
Kitchen Magazine, 1895; How to Feed the Baby, by 
Dr. Charles Page, 
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X.—CLEANING AND ITS PROCESSES. 


Cleaning the essential and permanent household in- 
dustry. The excretory system of the household organ- 
ism. Friction, exposure, and decay. Essential and 
necessary waste. Thegrave andthe garret. Fueland 
flies. The dirt we make. Cleaning, mechanical and 
chemical. Primitive household without excretory 
system. Semiannual attacks on dirt. Elements of 
cleaning processes, sweeping, dusting, and washing. 
Development and excesses. The New England house- 
wife and her Dutch prototype. Fluff. Dust and its 
dangers. Bacteria and microbes. Antiseptic clean- 
ing. Light and cleanliness, physical, mental, and 
moral. What it is to be clean, and the results. 


References: Bacteria and their Products, by Ger- 
main Sims Woodhead; Dust and its Dangers, by T. 
Mitchell Prudden ; Chemistry of Cooking and Clean- 
ing, by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; The Chemistry of 
Cleaning, by Professor Vivian Lewis, Armour Insti- 
tute; Thoughts About Dust, by M. A. Molineux, M.D., 
New England Kitchen Magazine, April, 1895; Dan- 
gerous Properties of Dust, by F. A. Abel, Nature, vol. 
XXVi., p.-19. 


XI,—SERVICE,. 


«- [he servant question. Total inadequacy of existing 
treatment. Failure to grasp essential distinction be- 
tween service and labor. Service a condition peculiar 
to humanity. Philosophy of service. Division of 
Jabor and coordination. Primitive coordination com- 
ulsory. The army of Xerxes as illustration of its 
inferiority. Evolution of service. Effect of service on 
character. Status of domestic service in social econ- 
omy. Present condition. Some secondary conditions 
of domestic service. The stranger within our gates. 
Reports of Bureausof Labor. Philadelphia special in- 
quiry in this connection. The training school and its 
results. Matters of life and death. Diploma and 
license. Servant, employee, artist, and professor. 


References: The Servant Question, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford ; Domestic Service, by Professor Lucy 
Salmon, New England Magazine, 1893; Domestic Ser- 
vice, by Mrs. C. L. Stone ; The Biddy Club, by Griffith 
A. Nicholas; Domestic Service, by E. P. Whipple, The 
Forum, vol. i. p. M: 25; Prisoners of Poverty, by 
Helen Campbell, Chapters on Domestic Service. 


XII.—ORGANIZED LIVING. 


Law of organization in individual and species. Or- 
ganic evolution, racial, national, civic, domestic. 
Primitive conditions of household economy. The 
woman’s world and the man’s. How to ‘keep the 
boys at home.” Survivals andrudiments. Effects on 
the brain. Strain of contending eras. Relation to 
progress. Home influence. The matrix of civiliza- 
tion. How wereally live. Flat, club, hotel, and board- 
ing-house. Reaction and compromise. Lines of de- 
velopment. Scientific prophecy. Asa Gray and his 
unknown puberty Our possibilities. The higher 
education and the higher life. 

References : Man and Woman, by Havelock Ellis; 
The Evolution of Marriage, by C. H. Letourneau ; Co- 
operation, by Mrs. C. L. Pierce; England’s Ideal and 
other Papers on Social subjects, by Edward Carpen- 
ter ; Essay on “Simplification of Living ;” Civilization, 
its Cause and Cure, by Edward Carpenter (chapter on 
* Custom ’’), 


HOWARD, JOHN, was born at Enfield, 
England, in 1726. His father, a wealthy Lon- 
don merchant, apprenticed him to a grocer, but 
in 1742 he bought up his indenture. Until 1773 
he lived a comparatively secluded life, distin- 
guishing himself only in charity. Hewas made 
the high sheriff of Bedford in 1773, and the 
characteristic work of his life then began. 
Visiting the jails, he found them wretchedly 
defective ; but what chiefly shocked him was 
that neither the jailer nor his subordinates were 
salaried officers, but were dependent for their 
livelihood on fees which they rigorously exacted 
from the prisoners themselves. Some whom 
the juries had declared not guilty, others in 
whom the grand jury had not found even such 
appearance of guilt as would warrant a trial, 
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others whose prosecutors had failed to appear, 
were frequently detained in prison for months 
after they had ceased to be in the position of 
accused parties, until they should have paid the 
fees of jail delivery. His prompt application to 
the justices of the county for a salary to the 
jailer in lieu of his fees was met by a demand 
for a precedent for charging the county with 
such an expense ; and he went accordingly from 
county to county until his journey had extend- 
ed to every town in England which contained 
a prison, but the object of his search eluded in- 
quiry. But he did find so many abuses in prison 
management that he determined to devote him- 
self to the reform of those abuses. The task 
cost hima fortune and the best remaining years 
of his life. 

He reported his discoveries to the House of 
Commons, and at once an act was passed which 
provided for the liberation, free of all charges, 
of every prisoner against whom the grand jury 
failed to find a true bill, giving the jailer a 
sum from the county rate in lieu of the abolished 
fees. This was followed in June by another 
requiring justices of the peace to see that the 
walls and ceilings of all prisons within their 
jurisdiction were scraped and whitewashed once 
a year at least ; that the rooms were regularly 
cleaned and ventilated ; that infirmaries were 
provided for the sick, and proper care taken to 
get them medical advice ; that the naked should 
be clothed ; that underground dungeons should 
be used as little ascould be ; and generally that 
such courses should be taken as would tend to 
restore and preserve the health of the prisoners. 

He then devoted himself for eight or nine 
years to an investigation of the prisons of Eu- 
rope, overcoming many difficulties and braving 
many dangers. The publication of his large 
accumulation of facts had a direct and immedi- 
ate influence upon prison legislation. The last 
five years of his life were chiefly devoted to re- 
searches as to the means which ought to be used 
in the prevention of the plague and all con- 
tagious diseases. In pursuit of knowledge on 
this subject he again traveled through Europe 
and Asia Minor, visiting hospitals, lazarettos 
and pest-houses of all kinds, and published the 
results of his researches in 1789, Attempting 
to make yet another European tour, he took a 
fever from a patient he was attending and died 
at Cherson in 1790. He was of a deeply relig- 
lous temperament, and the greater part of his 
life shows that his enthusiasm of humanity was 
the unusual yet normal outcome of the sincerest 
piety. ‘* He died a martyr after living an apos- 
tle.’’ (See PENALOGY.) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN, was born 
at Martinsville, O., in 1837. His father was a 
printer, and of him he learned the printer’s 
trade. He afterward became editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette and the Okzo State Fhe 
nal. Hewas United States Consul at Venice 
1861-65, and in 1871 became editor of the 4z- 
lantic Monthly, retaining this position till 1880. 
Since then he has produced a long list of writ- 
ings, all of his works circulating largely in Eng- 
land, making his name almost as familiar there 
as in the United States. He conducted for sev- 
eral years ‘‘ The Editor's Study” in Harfer’s 
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Magazine. He has interested himself of re- 
cent years very largely in social reform in vari- 


ous novels, and especially in his 4 Traveller 
from Altruria. 


HUBER, VICTOR AIME, who may be 
called the founder of German Christian social- 
ism, was born in Stuttgart in 1800. He took a 
degree in medicine in 1820 at the University of 
Gottingen, but obtained, through the influence 
of his mother, a State stipendium. Throwing 
himself into the social and political movement 
of the times, he visited Paris, Lisbon, Hamburg, 
Edinburgh, Italy, and at last settled down in 
Bremen as one of the masters at the Merchants’ 
School of that town. He became more than 
ever interested in social problems, but now from 
a religious standpoint. 

In 1832 he procured a post at the University 
of Rostock, and a call to Marburg six years later. 
In 1839 he was elected as the representative of 
this collegiate body in the Hessian House of 
Representatives as an ultra-Conservative states- 
man. Friedrich Wilhelm IV., of Prussia, now 
induced him to come to Berlin and to found a 
Conservative periodical under royal patronage. 
As editor of this periodical, the J/azus, Huber 
made it the vehicle for pressing his pet scheme 
of cooperation. 

After the March revolution in 1848 this pub- 
lication, which in many respects resembled the 
Christian Soctalzst of England and L’ Avenir 
of France, was discontinued, and another meth- 
od for rallying the friends of social reform on 
Conservative principles was made by Huber in 
forming his Association of Christian Order and 
Liberty. But this, too, proved unsuccessful. 
Huber found more favor, in truth, among the 
Social Radicals than in his own reactionary 
circles. His assistance was sought by some 
Liberals and Democrats who had lately estab- 
lished a ‘‘ building society for the common 
good,’’ which had for its object the improve- 
ment of the dwellingsof the poor. Huber read- 
ily subscribed $7000 to its funds and drew up 
its constitution. He also interested himself in 
the Gesellenvater Kolping and Bishop Ketteler 
(g.v.). But failing to interest the aristocratic 
classes of Berlin, he found a new home in the lit- 
tle town of Wenigerode, among the Hartz Moun- 
tains, and left only to pay visits to France, Bel- 
gium, and England, and thus became a living 
organ, so to speak, for international communi- 
cation on the subject of cooperative association. 
He lived in daily companionship with laborers 
and artisans in order to raise them by personal 
contact to a higher level. In this he spared no 
sacrifice of time or money. He founded a loan 
society, an institution for smaller tradespeople, 
and a technical school for the instruction of 
young apprentices after leaving the ordinary 
schools, where he taught himself. He also 
called into existence a Christian Association of 
Journeymen. During the summer of 1869 he 
was prostrated by illness, and died July 19 of 
that year. 


, 


HUET, FRANCOIS, was born at Villeau, 
in Beauce, in ae M. de Lavelye, his distin- 


guished pupil, says of him (Soczalism of To- 
aay, p. 253) : 
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“At the age of 22 he was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Ghent, a post which 
he retained up to 1850. He was the disciple of a spirit- 
ualist philosopher, a man of very vigorous intellect 
Bordas-Demoulin, and, through him, of Descartes and 
Plato. Protesting to the last against Ultramontanism 
and its new dogmas, they were the last Gallicans of 
the school of Pascal and Bossuet. About the year 1846 
his philosophical studies led Huet to approach social 
questions, as has been the case with most of the phil- 
osophers of our times. .... At Ghent, Huet collected . 
around him a group of pupils, among whom was the 
author of this book, and from before 1848 we thoroughly 
studied, each with his own preferences, the various sys- 
tems of socialreform. . . . Huet also published, in 1864, 
La Sctence del’Esprit. He presided over the edtca- 
tion of Prince Milan, now King of Servia, and even 
followed him to Belgrade. Having returned to Paris 
to undergo treatment for a severe disease, he died 
from the effects of a surgical operation (1869).... 

“For the basis of his system he takes the principles 
of 1789, and endeavors to realize in everything the 
motto, ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ His ideas on 
this point were, without his knowing it, similar to 
those of Fichte. ...The following is a summary of 
them: Men are byright equal. They have the right to 
an opportunity to develop themselves. This means a 
right to property, which should be realized in the 
‘right to patrimony,’ by virtue of which every person 
in a position to labor would obtain a share in the 
general wealth. ‘Every year a division should be 
made of the patrimonial property left ownerless 
through deaths. All the young people of either sex, 
who during this year reach the age of either 14 or 25 
years, should obtain a share, the share of each person 
of full age being double the share of each minor.’ 
The right of hereditary succession is abolished, but 
gifts by will or zz¢er vivos are authorized. Each per- 
son, however, can dispose only of property acquired 
by his own labor, and not of that received by way of 
gift orlegacy. This goes to increase the common pat- 
timony. ‘Continuously fed from an inexhaustible 
source, the general ev ie! would be composed, at 
any given time, of all the ancient patrimonial property 
and of all the subsequent accumulations of capital ; 
for as these accumulations could only once change 
hands by way of gift, at the deaths of the donees they 
would go to swell the mass of the original patrimony. 

“Leveling socialist as Huet is when he claims for 
all an equal right of accession to property, he is a 
thorough individualist on the question of the organiza- 
tion of labor. He rejects all State intervention; he 
does not like evén corporations holding industrial 
capital. The individual, put in possession of ‘his pat- 
rimony,’ may work by himself, orin partnership with 
others, provided he do so freely, without any privileges 
or close corporations.” 


M. Huet also published a charming book en- 
titled Le Régne Social du Christiantsme, con- 
taining a complete social theory based on Chris- 
tianity, which Lavelye says has not met the at- 
tention it deserves only because it is too full of 
Christianity for the socialists and too full of so- 
cialism for Christians. 


HUGHES, THOMAS, was born near New- 
bury, Berkshire, England, in 1823. He was 
educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he was graduated 
in 1845. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1848. He was prominent in the Chris- 
tian socialist movement of Maurice and Kings- 
ley in 1849-50. (See CurisTIAN SocIALIsM.) He 
published his immortal Jom Brown's School- 
days (1857); Tom Brown at Oxford (1861) ; 
The Manliness of Christ (1879), besides many 
lesser writings. rom 1865-74 he sat in Parlia- 
ment. In 1869 he became Queen’s Counsel, 
and in 1882 acounty court judge. In 1870 he 
visited the United States. Becoming interested 
in this country, the ‘‘ New Rugby’’ colony was 
conceived. Fifty thousand acres were bought 
and 300 men were actually on the grounds, 
mainly sons of English farmers. Judge Hughes 


Hughes, Thomas. 


was its active superintendent. Roads, cricket 
grounds, a hotel, and brick kiln were started. 
Cooperation and profit-sharing were attempted, 
but Judge Hughes was no financier, and it hon- 
orably failed. He died March 22, 1896. 


HUGO, VICTOR MARIE, Vicomte, was 
born in 1802 at Besancon, where his father was 
commandant of the garrison. His youth was 
spent partly with his mother in Paris, partly in 
Italy and Spain, where his father held high ap- 
pointments. He early acquired distinction by 
his poetry, and before he was 30 years of age 
his published works were numerous and famous. 
He led in a literary revolution whose followers 
—la jeune France—called themselves the Ro- 
manticists, and their opponents the Classicists. 
The literary war lasted several years. In 1832 
the ministry suspended one of his dramas—Le 
Rois’ amuse—but his popularity continued to 
increase, and in 1837 Louis Philippe made him 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, and in 1845 a 
peer of France. 
he was elected to represent Paris, both in the 
constituent and in the legislative assembly, in 
which he manifested democratic principles, and 
was one of the members of the Extreme Left 
who were banished from France for life by 
Louis Napoleon. He went to reside in the 
island of Jersey. In 1852 he assailed the ruler 
of France in a political pamphlet, Vapoleon le 
Petit; and next year,in Les Chdtzments, a 
series of poems written with great verve, in the 
same spirit. He refused to avail himself of the 
amnesty of 1859; but on the fall of the empire 
joined in the republican movement, and was 
returned to the National Assembly at Bordeaux, 
which, however, he soon quitted in disgust. 
He then went to Brussels, but the Belgian Gov- 
ernment expelled him from the country, and he 
had to seek refuge in Vianden, a village of Lux- 
emburg, where L’ Année Terrtble was com- 
posed. Returning to Paris in July, 1871, he 
pleaded earnestly but without effect for the lives 
of the communists. Hugohas given an account 
of his life in Actes et Paroles (1870-72). In 1862 
appeared Les Misérables ; in 1869 L’ Homme gui 
Rit; Quatrevingt-tretze (1874); his Speeches 
(1875) ; the Légende des Stécles (1877); L’ His- 
totre d'un Crime (1878); and Le Pape, a poem 
(1878). His main work for social reform has 
been in these novels, the influence of which has 
been marked in the development of social de- 
mocracy in France, He says in his Wzl/iam 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ True socialism has for its end 
the elevation of the masses to the civic dignity, 
and that, therefore, its principal care is for 
moral and intellectual cultivation.’’ 


HULL HOUSE (CGHICAGO).—The two 
original residents of Hull House, Miss Jane 
Adams (g.v.) and Miss Ellen G. Starr, went to 
commence a work at 335 South Halstead, Chi- 
cago, in a poor neighborhood of the city, in Sep- 
tember, 1889. Their one thought was that per- 
sonal social intercourse could best realize their 
growing sense of the economic unity of society, 
and all the developments of their work have 
grown up from this as there seemed to be need. 
Their earliest activities were the ordinary ones 
of children’s clubs, kindergartens, afternoon 
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teas, etc., as a means of securing natural ac- — 


quaintance in the neighborhood. 


The Working People’s Social Science Club was the 
first body including men to be organized at Hull 
House. This club was formed through the activity of 
an English working man, during the 
first year of Hull House, for the discus- 
sion of social problems, and has con- 
tinued to meet weekly ever since. The 
discussion is always animated, and : 3 
every conceivable shade of social and economic opin- 
ion is represented. In 1893 was formed also a ull 
House Men’s Club. It holds a reception once a month 
and an occasional banquet. Composed of 150 men of 
the vicinity, the constitution commits them, among 
other things, to the ‘cultivation of sobriety and good 
fellowship.” At present 30 or more clubs meet regu- 
larly at Hull House, and every quarter there is a 
congress of the different clubs. 

The Hull House Women’s Club, which now numbers 
60 of the most able women in the ward, developed from 
a social meeting of a few for purposes of tea-drinking 
and friendly chat. Several members of this club have 
done good work in street and alley inspecting in con- 
nection with the Municipal Order League, and have 
taken an active part ina cooperative coal scheme re- 
cently inaugurated at Huil House. 

From alike informal origin grew the College Ex- 
tension courses. These classes were established at 
Hull House before the University Extension move- 
ment began in Chicago, and are not connected with it. 
Several University Extension courses have been given 
at Hull House. The first class met as a social club, 
guests of theresidents. Asthe classes grew larger and 
more numerous, and the object of newcomers more 
definitely that of acquisition of some special knowledge, 
the informality of the social relation is necessarily 
less. But the prevailing attitude toward the House of 
the 250 students now enrolled is that of guests as well 
as students. 

The most popular and continuous courses have been 
in literature, languages, music, art, history, mathemat- 
ics, drawing and painting. A helpful supplement of 
the College Extension courses has been the Summer 
School, held for five years in the building of Rockford 
College, at Rockford, Ill. The sum of $3 a week paid 
7 each student for board covers the entire expenses 
of the school; the use of the buildings, including gym- 
nasium and laboratories, are given free of rent. 

Under the educational aspect of the House may be 
considered the occasional exhibitions of pictures. Ow- 
ing partly to the limited space available for the pur- 

ose, these exhibits have been small. 

he first residents held strongly to the 
belief that compromise in the matter of 
excellence in art was a mistake. They 
hung their own walls only with such pic- 
tures as they felt were helpful to the life of mind and 
soul. One of the residents has been able to put anumber 
of good pictures into the school nearest ull House, 
and into departments of several other public schools. 
_ The same principles the House is striving to carry 
into effect with regard to the music it provides. Every 
Sunday afternoon a free concert is given in the gymna- 
sium, There is also musical instruction given through 
the week, with a children’s chorus, etc. 

The connection of the House with the labor move- 
ment may be fairly said to have begun on the same 
social basis as its other relations. Of its standing with 
labor unions, which is now ‘ good and 
regular,” it owes the foundation to per- 
sonal relations with the organizer of the 
Bindery Girls’ Union and of various 
women’s unions, who lived for some: 
months in the house as a guest. It is 
now generally understood that Hull House “ison the 
side of unions.” Several of the women’s unions have 
held their regular meetings at the House, two have 
been organized there, and in four instances, men and 
women on strike against reductions in wages have 
met there while the strike lasted. In one case a strike 
was successfully arbitrated by the head of the House, 
— eit complained of by the employees being re- 

oved, 

The initiative toward the factory inspection measure 
of Illinois was taken by a resident of Hull House. 
The same ‘resident conducted in Chicago the so-called 

‘slum investigation” for the Department of Labor at 
Washington, and after the passage of the law was 
appointed inspector of factories for the State of Illinois. 
_ A resident has tabulated the information collected 
in the ‘‘slum investigation” in the form of two sets of 
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maps, one set on the plan of Charles Booth’s wage 
maps of London, and one set showing the national- 
ities of the district. The latter shows 1g different 
nationalities within the third of a square mile lying 
east and south of Hull House. (See reference at end 
of article.) 

After the Page of the factory and work-shop bill, 
which includes a clause limiting women’s labor to eight 
hours a day, the young women employees of a large 
factory in the near neighborhood of Hull House 
formed an ‘Eight-hours Club” for the purpose of 
encouraging women in factories and workshops to 
obey the eight-hour law. This club, which holds its 
meetings at Hull House, has maintained its own posi- 
tion, and has done good missionary work for the cause. 
When the hours were shortened, and work stopped on 
Saturday, several members of the club devoted their 
Saturdays to seeking work in candy and tobacco facto- 
ries for the purpose of making the acquaintance and 
cultivating the friendship of workers in these shops, 
and urging them to obey the law; and a number of 
the latter were brought into the club. 

The Jane Club, a cooperative boarding club for 
young working women, had the advice and assistance 
of Hull House in its establishment. The original 

members of the club, seven in number, 
were a group of girls accustomed to co- 

Jane Club, operative action. The club has been, 

from the beginning, self-governing, the 

officers being elected by the members 
from their own number, and serving six months gra- 
tuitously. The two offices of treasurer and steward 
have required a generous sacrifice of their limited 
leisure time, as well as a good deal of ability from 
those holding them. The weekly dues of three dol- 
lars, with an occasional small assessment, have met 
all current expenses of rent, service, food, heat and 
light, after the furnishing and first month’s rent was 
supplied by Hull House. The club now numbers 50 
members, The one flatis increased tofive. The mem- 
bers do such share of the work of the House as does 
not interfere with their daily work at their trades. 
There are various circles within theclub for social and 
intellectual purposes. The atmosphere of the house is 
one of comradeship rather than of thrift. 

One of the residents of Hull House has been ap- 

ointed a member of the State Board of Charities. 

he House has been active in the movement to organ- 
ize the charities of Chicago, and has recently united 
its relief office with the ward office established by the 
new organization. ; 

The House has always had a free kindergarten, and 
for five yearsa day nursery, where mothers who are 
obliged to go out to work leave their children for the 
day, paying five cents for each child. The créche 
averages in summer 50 children, and in winter be- 
tween 30 and 4o. <— : : 

There is also a children’s dining-room in a neigh- 
boring cottage. Dinners areserved to school children 
upon presentation of tickets which have been sold to 
their mothers for five cents each. Those children are 
first selected whose mothers are necessarily at work 
during the middle of the day, and the dinner started 
with children formerly in the Hull House créche. 
While it is desired to give the children nutritious food, 
the little diners care much more for the toys and 
books and the general good time than they do for the 
dinners. Besides these activities there are various 
children’s clubs, cooking classes, a nature class, sew- 
ing school, art classes, a public bath-house, a coop- 
erative association, a gymnasium, playground, coffee- 
house, New England kitchen with a noon factory de- 
livery, a temporary lodging-house, a labor bureau, 
etc. Aresident physician conducts a public dispen- 


sary. ; : 

Ne university nor college qualification has ever been 
made in regard to residents, altho the majority have 
always been college people. The organization of the 
settlement has been extremely informal, 
the number of residents being now about 
zo. Residents are received for six 
weeks, during which time they have all 
privileges, save a vote at residents’ 
meeting. At the end of that period, if they have 
proved valuable to the work of the House, they are in- 
vited to remain, if itis probable that they can be in 
residence for six months. The expenses of the resi- 
dents are defrayed by themselves on the plan of a co- 
operative club, under the direction of a house commit- 
tee. A limited number of fe/lowships has been estab- 
lished. All the residents of Hull House for the first 
three years were women, tho much valuable work has 
always been done by non-resident men. Since men 
have come into residence in a cottage on Polk Street, 
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dining at Hull House, and giving such part of their 
time to the work of the settlement as is consistent 
with their professional or business life. Only one 
man has been able to devote his entire time to settle- 
ment work. 

It is estimated that 2000 people come to Hull House 
each week, either as members of clubs or organiza- 
tions, or as parts of an audience. One hundred of 
these come as teachers, lecturers, or directors of clubs. 
The House has always had much valuable assistance 
from the citizens of Chicago. This voluntary re- 
sponse to its needs, perhaps, accounts for the fact that 
it has never found it necessary to form an association 
with chapters in colleges, as other settlements have 
done. It is incorporated with a board of trustees. 

No rent is paid for the use of Hull House, nor for 
the adjacent lots. Three buildings have been built 
upon these by friends of the House. The superinten- 
dence and teaching of the settlement are volunteered 
by residents and others, andareunpaid. The running 
expenses of the settlement proper are therefore re- 
duced toa minimum. No public appeal for funds has 
ever been made. 

Reference: Hull House Maps and Papers, by resi- 
dents of Hull House (1895). 
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HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, THE, was 
started in England in February, 1891, its object 
being to advocate humane principles from ra- 
tional and consistent principles. 

The main principle laid down in its manifesto 
is that ‘‘it is iniquitous to inflict suffering on any 
sentient being except when self-defense or ab- 
solute necessity can be justly pleaded.’’ It 
urges the application of this principle to inter- 
national warfare, the criminal code, social ques- 
tions, and all wanton ill treatment of the lower 
animals, whether for the purposes of fashion, 
sport, and science, or ‘‘those dens of torture 
known as private slaughter-houses.”’ 

Its members direct public attention to the 
League’s purposes, and it has brought out a 
series of uniform pamphlets at a low price; 
among others are: Humanitarzanism. Its Gen- 
eral Principles and Progress, by Mr. H.S. 
Salt, the leading member of the society ; Royal 
Sport, Rabbzt Coursing: An Appeal to Work- 
ing Men; The Horrors of Sport; Behind the 
Scenes in Slaughter-houses ; Vivisectzon and 
Women's Wages. 


HUNTINGTON, FREDERICK DAN, 
was born at Hadley, Mass , in 1819. He was 
graduated at Amherst College in 1839, and at 
Cambridge Divinity School in 1842. Entering 
the Unitarian ministry, he held a pastorate in 
Boston, and from 1855-60 was Professor of 
Christian Morals and preacher at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1860 he entered the Episcopal 
Church and became rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, and in 1869 was consecrated Bishop of 
Central New York. Besides many religious 
books, he has written numerous thagazine arti- 
cles on religious and social problems with kin- 
dred subjects. He is president of the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Inter- 
ests of Labor (g.v.), and of the Church Social 
Union (@.v.). 


HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY, we consid- 
er here simply for his contributions to social sci- 
ence. Born at Ealing, Middlesex, England, in 
1825, he studied at Charing Cross Hospital and 
at the University of London. As assistant sur- 
geon in the royal navy he sailed round the world 
and made many observations in natural science. 
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In 1854 he became Professor of Natural History 
in the School of Mines, and Professor of Physi- 
ology. From 1863-69 he was professor in the 
Royal College of Surgeons. He was president 
of various scientific societies, from 1870-72 on 
the London School Board, and in 1893 privy 
councillor. He has been a careful student of 
biology, yet few men have done more to popu- 
larize science by his lectures and his numerous 
writings. Mr. William M. Salter thus describes 
his social positions (we abridge his account) : 


“Huxley held to what might be called a reasonable 
individualism—z.e., the view that it is better to leave 
men as free as possible, so long as their action is not 
incompatible with social welfare. But what he termed 
‘fanatical individualism,’ which questions whether 
society may constrain one of its number to contribute 
his share toward maintaining it, or even whether it 
may prevent him from doing his best to destroy it, 
found in him a keen opponent; he called it ‘reasoned 
savagery.’ 

“ Society, he held, came into being when mutual war 
gave way to mutual peace—and it ‘most nearly ap- 
proaches perfection as the war of individual against 
individual is most strictly limited.’ The ‘eternal com- 
petition of man with man and of nation with nation’ 
did not please him. He put his hand on thé weak spot 
in the laborer’s situation when he said that it is the 
competition of laborers with one another that makes 
the capitalist’s strength. 

‘““As to what is called the social problem’ he felt 
deeply. He thought there were someto whom society 
assured quite too much and others to whom it assured 
too little. He had something rather sharp to say of 
those artificial arrangements by which fools and knaves 
are sometimes kept at the top of society, instead of 
sinking to their natural place at the bottom. 

“He thought society might act in various ways for 
the good of its members—e. g., by providing proper 
drainage in crowded cities, by establishing libraries, 
schools, and gymnasia, by factory legislation, by reg- 
ulating not only the production, but the distribution of 
wealth—as it already does ina measure by its laws of 
perience, tho it might do much better in this partic- 
ular. 

“Huxley was no optimist, and yet he saw no limit 
to the extent to which ‘intelligence and will, guarded 
by sound principles of investigation, and organized in 
common effort, may modify the conditions of exist- 
ence for a period longer than that covered by history.’ 
With due regulation of its numbers and due ordering 
of its industrial life, Huxley thought that a society 
might even now eliminate poverty and want (save 
such as arose from moral delinquencies or unavoid- 
able calamities). Whether any society would actually 
tise to this height remained, of course, to be seen. 
Huxley was only sure that if some advance was not 
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made in this direction, it was an open question whether 
the life of the race was worth preserving. If there 
was no hope of a large improvement of the condition 
of the greater part of the human family, he declared he 
should welcome the advent of some kindly comet that 
would sweep the whole affair away.” 


HYNDMAN, HENRY MAYERS, was born 
in 1842, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Taking his degree in 1864 he entered 
the Inner Temple in 1865, but as special corre- 
spondent for the Pad/Z Mall Gazette, went 
through the Italian campaign of 1866. From 
1868-70 he traveled through the United States 
and Australia. In 1877 he published books on 
The Indian Famine and the Crzszs in Indza, 
which brought prominently into public notice 
the appalling condition of Indian affairs. At 
the general election of 1880 he was an unsuccess- 
ful Independent candidate for the parliamentary 
seat of Marylebone, London. Inthe same year, 
with several others, he raised an agitation in 
England against Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“‘ coercion 
policy’? in Ireland, and several times he had 
narrow escapes from being mobbed by the Lib- 
erals for his outspoken denunciations. In Janu- 
ary, 1881, was founded, mainly through his 
efforts, the Democratic Federation, which soon 
became:a distinctly socialist organization, and 
grew into the Social Democratic Federation. 
From that time forward he has been closely 
identified with this organization, speaking and 
writing unceasingly. In 1886 he was tried, with 
Messrs. Burns, Champion, and Williams, for 
‘uttering sedition and inciting to violence’’ in 
a speech made ata meeting of the unemployed 
in Trafalgar Square. After a trial lasting three 
days they were all acquitted. His first socialist 
publication was England for All (1881), fol- 
lowed by The Hzstoric Basis of Socialism in 
England (1883); The Social Reconstruction 
of England, a Summary of the Principles 
of Socialism (1884). He is still the leading 
member of the Social Democratic Federation, 
and constantly contributes to /wstzce, its organ, 
A man of some means, no one has more abso- 
lutely devoted his whele life to the cause of so- 
cialism, 


ib. 


IBSEN, HENRIK, was born at Skien, Nor- 
way, March 20, 1828. Apprenticed to a drug- 
gist, he early left the pharmacy for literature. 
In 1854 he was appointed director of the theater 
at Bergen ; in 1857 at Christiania. In 1866 he 
received a pension and resided abroad at Dres- 
den, Munich, and Rome till 1891, when he re- 
turned to reside at Christiania. His first drama, 
Catzlina (1850), was not considered a success, 
tho with marks of genius, He then turned to 
Norwegian historical subjects and found great 
success, and followed these by some satirical 
dramas, which have had still more popularity in 
Norway, and have been translated into most 
European languages. With Zhe Prllars of 
Society (1877) Ibsen began a series of realistic 
pictures satirizing every-day life that have made 


him famous the world over. This was followed 
pe A Doll's House (1878); Ghosts (1881); An 

memLy ¥, the People (1882); Hedda Gabler 
(1890); Zhe Master Buztlder (1892), and other 
dramas less known. These productions have 
been attacked as immoral, and have been laud- 
ed as of the highest genius. They have done 
good service for social reform by showing some 
of the shams and weak spots of respectable so- 
ciety, as in part due to present economic condi- 
tions. See G. B, Shaw’s Quintessence of Ib- 
Senzsm (1891), 


ICARIA, a communistic settlement begun in 
1847, to embody the social ideals described in 
Cabet’s romance Voyage en Icarte. Cabet 
(7.v.) wrote his romance in 1839, and then, 
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pressed by his friends, sought for an opportu- 
nity-to carry out his ideas. - He finally succeed- 
ed in making arrangements for an experiment 
on American soil. In his journal, Le Popu- 
Zaire, he announced the purchase of a consid- 
erable tract of land on the Red River, Tex., 
and a treaty by which Cabet was made the di- 
rector of an intended colony, and the depositary 
of all the funds, community of property being 
the distinctive principle of the society. Accord- 
ingly, in 1848, an expedition of 69 persons sailed 
to America as an advance guard, leaving Cabet 
himself and another company to follow soon 
after. But difficulties arose. They were at- 
tacked by the yellow-fever, and, unable to en- 
dure the Texan climate, the survivors were 
obliged to abandon their claims and return to 
New Orleans. Here Cabet met them, with 
400 additional members. News, however, had 
been received in New Orleans of the proclama- 
tion of the republic in France, and many felt 
tempted to return. Cabet was denounced, but 
induced several hundred to keepon. Learning 
that the Mormons had abandoned their settle- 
ment in Nauvoo, Ill., he set out for that place 
with his followers. The Icarians in Nauvoo 
numbered at one time 600. They met with 
some success in cultivating their land, estab- 
lished shops, pursued trades, and set up a print- 
ing-office ; but instead of rejoicing in his pros- 
perity, and laboring to increase it, Cabet was 
dreaming what he might do if he had halfa 
million, as is evinced by his publication Wenn 
ich $500,000 hatte. 

It is said that Cabet developed a dictatorial 
spirit ; but this is doubtful. He was in a diffi- 
cult place, and had many rivals and enemies. 
He was even summoned back to Paris on a 
trumped-up charge of fraud, but was able to 
successfully defend himself before the tribunal. 
Returning to Nauvoo, he found it prospering ; 
but dissension again arose, and Cabet was ex- 

elled. He went with some of his followers to 

t. Louis, where he died (1856). His followers 
founded a colony at Cheltenham, which, how- 
ever, did not endure. Meantime, the faction 
which had remained at Nauvoo, after many 
years of struggle, decided to remove, and 4000 
acres were bought by the Nodaway River, in 
Adams County; Ia., in the town of Corning, 
and the colony moved there. Dissensions were, 
however, not over, and in 1880 two factions— 
the Young Party and the Old Party—having 
failed to live together, separated. The prop- 
erty was equitably divided by arbitrators ; but 
through a technicality the old charter was lost, 
the Young Party obtaining a new one and the 
right to the name, with the original settlement ; 
the Old Party found themselves obliged to 
found a New Icariaa mile farther east. The 
Young Party soon dissolved. The Old Party 
continued, but finally disbanded in 1895. : 

The essential principles of Cabet’s communism 
were the equality of all and the brotherhood of 
man. Executive officers were elected every 
year, who were, however, only em owered to 
execute the orders of their fellow-citizens, and 
could not so much as buy a bushel of corn with- 
out being authorized to do so by the society. 
The directors bought the goods needed by the 
Icarians twice a year at wholesale. Each one 
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made known his wants previously to the semi- 
annual purchases. ‘‘’To each according to his 
needs ; from each according to his ability’ was 
the economic doctrine of the community. Mar- 
riage was essential according to Cabet’s scheme, 
and wives highly honored. Not only was the 
strictest fidelity enjoined upon the hashadde 
but they were required to render special acts of 
homage to their wives. 

The government was purely democratic. Con- 
cerning religion, the constitution of the commu- 
nity said: ‘‘ The Icarian Community adopts as 
its religion the religion of Christianity in its 
primitive purity, and its fundamental principle 
of fraternity of men and of peoples.’’ Sunday 
was set apart as a day of rest and recreation. 
Walking, riding, visiting, fishing, and dancing, 
with occasional amateur theatricals, were the 
amusements. In addition to the national holi- 
days they celebrated two of their own, February 
3, or the anniversary of the founding of the 
community, and the ‘‘ Féte de Mais,’’ or corn 
festival, 

They lived in little houses in plots of ground 
bright with flowers around a central house, 
where they had their meals in common. They 
at one time published a little paper, the Revue 
Lcarvenne. 


ILLEGITIMACY.—In studying the subject 
of illegitimacy at least three things must be re- 
membered. First, that the proportion of illegiti- 
mate to legitimate births in any country is by no 
means an index of the morality of the country. A 
country may have a high rate of illegitimacy not 
because morals are low, but because of the law. 
There is probably a lower rate of illegitimacy in 
Turkey than in England ; but few would argue 
that Turkey is the more moral country of the 
two. Thesimple reason is that in Turkey polyg- 
amy and frequent change of wives are allowed 
by the law. Bavaria in former times had laws 
forbidding marriage except to those possessed 
of property or who were members of a guild. 
The natural result was an enormously high 
tate of illegitimacy. When the laws were 
changed, about 1868, the proportion sank in a 
few years nearly 50 per cent. Lord Kames 
states that in 1707, Iceland having become al- 
most depopulated by an epidemic, the King of 
Denmark issued a proclamation legitimizing all 
children to the extent that no unmarried moth- 
er was to be deemed to have lost her reputation 
until her progeny exceeded six. Again, a low 
rate of illegitimacy may obviously prevail ina 
country because there isa high rate of ante- 
natal destruction of life, or a frequent practice 
of neo-Malthusianism. (See Marriace; MAL- 
THUSIANISM.) This may be the reason why ille- 
gitimacy in some countries like England seems 
more prevalent in rural than in urban districts. 
This may be the reason, too, why certain sec- 
tions of Scotland have a higher rate of illegiti- 
macy than France. 

The second point that must be remembered 
is that even where a high rate of illegitimacy is. 
caused by laxity in morals, it does not always 
imply low moralsin all directions. Miss Mulock, 
in Thoughts about Women, says: 


“ Women who thus fall are b 
of thety station, | have hear 


no means the worst 
it affirmed by more 
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than one lady, and by one in particular whose experi- 
ence is as large as her benevolence, that many of them 
are of the very best—refined, intelligent, truthful, and 


ffectionate. 

ae ‘J don’t know how it is,’ she would say, * whether 
their very superiority makes them dissatisfied with 
their own rank, so that they fall easier victims to the 
rank above them, or whether other virtues can exist 
and flourish entirely distinct from and after the 
loss of what we are accustomed to believe the indis- 
pensable virtue of our sex—Chastity.’” 


Froude says (Hzstory of the English in the 
West Indies, Pp. 344) : 


“Immorality (in Hayti) is so universal that it almost 
ceases to be a fault, fora fault implies an exception, and 
in Haytiit is the rule. Young people make experi- 
ment of one another before they will enter into any 
closer connection. So far they are no worse than in 
our own English Islands, where the custom ts equally 
general.” 


The third point applies to all statistics, but es- 
pecially to statistics of morals, and among sta- 
tistics of morals, particularly to statistics con- 
cerning chastity, that a high rate of evil may 
simply indicate a careful registry and a high 
social standard, so that low morality and good 
appearances not seldom go together. Remem- 
bering these precautions, the following statis- 
tics, taken, unless otherwise indicated, from 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell’s ///egztzmacy, are of 
great value. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN EUROPE, 


Of each 1000 births (still-births excluded) the 
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following were illegitimate in the different coun- 
tries in the years mentioned : 


1869. | 1870. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


Ireland... 29 27 28 27 28 29 28 
Russia. “s2:)' 28 28 28 27 28 27 27 
Holland....| 36 35 31 32 32 31 33 
Switzerland|* .. as 50 49 48 48 47 
England 2 

and Wales| 58 56 48 47 48 46 46 
Spain.. 56 55 = a6 fe 
Ttaly: cs ccrwatre 60 64 76 75 75 74 73 
France, J... 15 5 80 82 2 85 84 
Belgium ...| 71 72 87 87 88 87 88 
Prussia* ..| 78 79 82 82 82 80 80 
See AE «| 7° 68 84 83.4, - 84 84 85 
Scotland....| 98 96 85 82 83 81 79 
Norway.....| 85 | 91 79 | 79 77 \ yo were 
Denmark..| 114 | 111 100 07 07 93 93 
Sweden.....} roz2 | 104 | 104 | 102 | 105 102 | 105 
Saxony..... 136 137 130 | 129 128 125 125 
Bavaria*....| 179 164 139 139 138 140 141 


Austria... 7 138 131 147 147 147 146 147 


According tothe Bulletin de I’ Inst., etc., vol. 
vii., illegitimacy is increasing in Italy, France, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, 
and Massachusetts, and decreasing in England, 
Scotland, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. — 

The rate of illegitimacy seems to differ stead- 
ily and unaccountably in different portions of 
the same country. 

Dr. Leffingwell gives the following table of 
the number of illegitimate births per 1000 in two 
sections of Scotland : 


1857. 1858. 1867. 1868. 1877. 1878. Ten Years, 
| 1876-85. 
a 
Northeastern Counties . ............... 145 146 145 153 139 139 14 
Northwestern Counties...............+- 57 6x & 61 65 59 64 


He asks: 


“Why do these two sections differ, and differ so 
enormously? Why does one locality persistently and 
regularly pay twice the tribute of bastardy of its 
neighbor, year after year?” 

He says itis not because of differences in edu- 
cation, since in 1878 94 per cent. of the mar- 
tied women in the northeastern division were 
able to write, while in the other only 38 per cent. 
of the whole number who married could sign 
their names. It was not due to poverty, be- 
cause in no portion of Scotland do so small a 
proportion of the population live in cottages of 


a single room. It cannot be due to religion, be- 
cause both sections cherish the stern faith of 
Calvin and Knox. Dr. Leffingwell says : 


“Tt seems to me that the most plausible explanation 
of this remarkable local proclivity toward immorality 
is that it is primarily due to ancestral tendencies, 
coming, it may be, from prehistoric times. Probably 
the immediate and active cause to-day is the conta- 
gion of loose example, the near inheritance of unwise 
proclivity.” 


In English counties the rates also strangely 
oe Here is a table of certain English coun- 
Lees 


. 


7ISIONS 
oS ase 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 

POLLO PSHUPS iam aeeine vers os 6 80 82 
Cumberland ...... Teese c 8x 79 7 
ELST SHOR Venn dewcurae st 68 74 75 78 
EN ORROMES ae vba leatec ies aw 77 79 75 78 
Westmoreland.... ..... 72 71 73 84 
North Wales. ceimeds ccs a 71 67 63 68 
All England 48 48 49 49 
Devonshire...,... ay 48 45 47 46 
DBOMErSEt cc: nents (ae 44 46 44 47 
Roreaine SAaoreeccestc. 45 44 46 42 
A EL Teri isiccataieis ao tame ements 43 40 44 45 

AED ON sis: al cb tan easter 37 38 42 38 


1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 2887. | x88. peter 
84 85 QI 
72 7t 491 
79 67 77 
73 7o 7o 
67 71 62 
67 68 69 
48 47 48 
48 46 48 
44 43 42 
43 42 43 
43 44 43 
39 41 44 


* Including still-births for 1885-89, 
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Says Dr. Leffingwell : 


“This is the record of ro 5 
tion of the beret 8 pays tang te Win oe Beate: 
_ part; and yet both sections are equally under English 
_ laws, English customs, English civilization. What, 
_ one may well ask, are the influences, the circumstances 
_ the conditions, which produce such surprisin con- 

trasts between the social morality of Devon a Nor- 
folk, or Surrey and Shropshire ?” 

_In Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia have a very 
high rate of illegitimacy, altho one is agricul- 
tural and the other mining and manufacturing. 
Saxony and the Rhine provinces have rates of 
illegitimacy of 9.36 and 3.76 per cent. of the 
total number of births, altho both are indus- 
trial regions (R. Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and 
Sociology, Book I., chap. v.). 

_According to some, illegitimacy is larger in 
cities than in the country. According to others, 
the contrary is the ease. For France, Levas- 
seur (La Pop. francaise, II., p. 34) states the 
percentage of illegitimate births for 1879-83 in 
the Department ‘of the Seine as 24.1, and 
among the urban population generally to.1, 
while in all France it was 7.4 and in the rural 
population 4.2. In Germany, in 1890, the ille- 
gitimate births in the cities numbered 13.2 per 
cent., and in the country only 9.1 (Jahrbuch 
, der deutschen Staddte, 1892). 

In England, illegitimacy, according to Dr. 
Leffingwell, prevails in the country more than 
in the cities. He says (p. 31): 

“The great cities of England nearly all show a pro- 


portion of illegitimate births below the rate prevalent 
in certain agricultural and rural districts inhabited 
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by an honest, sober, industrious, and estimable popu- 
lation. Contrast, for instance, the number of illegiti- 
mate in every rooco births, as they occur in the three 
principal cities of England, with the rate which ob- 
tains in some of the most beautiful of rural resorts.” 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
ILOILO ews g wivises cs ise 40 38 40 38 38 
Birmingham... .s..0++| 40 43 50 53 45 
DUVErPOON 5 ccc se siorviewas 61 61 66 57 58 
North Wales..... 5/9 75 73 73 7 
Westmoreland... eek 102 69 64 69 72 
Cumberland......,.:... 75 79 72 78 ‘79 
SHROPSHING sso Mare c nies gr 82 8r 80 79 


Illegitimacy, according to Dr. Leffingwell, is 
not due primarily to poverty. He says (pp. 
26-31) : 


“There can be no doubt that wealth, or at least a 
competence, does secure to its possessors certain safe- 
guards against temptations which assail not only the 
hungry and homeless, but those who are struggling for 
daily bread: .. 2. 

‘““ And yet itis perfectly evident that poverty of itself 
does not predispose to viceeror to looseness of morals. 
We hardly need statistics in proof of this, and yet they 
confirm the general belief. If we look at those sec- 
tions of the United Kingdom where poverty is most 
hopeless and pressure for the barest necessities of life 
the strongest, it is therein very many instances that 
we find the least tendency to illicit relations, so far 
as these are measurable by their most natural result. 

“In Ireland, for example, we find the rate of bas- 
tardy less than that in England or Scotland. Yetno 
one can question the misery in which the Irish peas- 
antry has been steeped for centuries. But some parts 
of Ireland are exceptionally poverty-stricken, and 


CounTy. 
1879. 1880. 1881 1882. 
ERO oper acne tec. See 3r SI 29 34 
TEMS WAR el hea areie'a'- a= ame es > | 337 287 328 322 


| No. of Illegitimate Births each Year. 


some sections, measured by an Irish standard, excep- 
tionally prosperous. Twocounties, Mayoand Down— 
one on the bleak and barren coast of the Atlantic, the 
other in prosperous Ulster—each containing by the cen- 
sus of 1881 about the same number of inhabitants, pre- 
sent a contrast which is worth a moment’s special 
SEMEL Vos 

“‘T have carried out these figures for so long a pe- 
riod that the reader may see that the phenomenal pre- 
ponderance of bastardy in Down was persistent year 
after year. Compare now the proportion of these 
births to the total number born: 


| 9 
Total Births| Total Num-| To 1,000 To- 


ber of Ille- | tal Births 
COUNTY. ro Years, | oitininte ~s eel 
ae Births. |Lllegitimate? 
Mayo (Con- 
Have we) ...- 57141 322 5.6 
Down (Ulster). 60,346 3,084 51.1 


“What do these figures reveal? On the one hand 
we have a section of prosperous and happy Ulster, 
wherein the average rate of illegitimacy for 1o years 
was 51 per 1oco births, greater than that in Eng- 
Jand and Wales; while the wretched land of barren- 
ness and bog shows a ratio less than any county in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, and possibly less than 
elsewhere in Europe. If we look at the relation be- 
tween illegitimate births and the unmarried and nu- 
bile womanhood between ages of 15 and 45, we shall 
see a somewhat modified result, yet practically the 
same.” 


45 


1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887., | 1888. Total. 
33 28 36 23 30 27 322 
284 269 312 322 331 292 3,084 
To 10,000 Un- 
NolonUne married Women 


15-45, how many 
Illegitimate 
Births Annually 
During 10 Years, 


married Women 
Living between 
Ages of 15-45. 


1879-88 ? 
Mayo (Connaught).. 29,069 Ir 
Down (Ulster)...... 34,330 (ele) 
All Ireland:........ 731,707 44 


It is not due to religious differences. Says 


Dr. Leffingwell (pp. 41-42) : 

“Does the reader believe that the highest apprecia- 
tion of chastity depends upon the spiritual acceptance 
of Calvinistic theology ; in reverence for the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, and abhorrence of the Papacy? Let 
him ponder over the statistics of Scotland, and explain 
why this land of strictest Sabbath keeping and purest 
Calvinism exhibits double the illegitimacy of England 
every year. Does he hold that the pre-eminent ex- 
cellence of the theology of Martin Luther is evidenced 
by the morality of its believers? Let him study the 
records of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, where 
Lutheranism for centuries has held undivided sway. 
Does he claim that the infallible creed of the Roman 
Catholic Church insures its adherents superiority in 
morals? Then upon this hypothesis he must explain 
why Austria and Bavaria are so low down on this 
scale, Is it, then, to believers in the 39 articles of the 
Established Church of England that we are driven to 
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look for freedom from frailty? But where in England 
isthe rate of illegitimacy so low as in Russia or in 
Greece—not to speak of Ireland at her side?” 


In Prussia, in 1875-81 the number of illegiti- 
mate children among evangelical mothers was 
8.85 per cent. ; among Catholic mothers, 5.64 ; 
among Jewish mothers, 2.73 per cent. (Zezt- 
schrift des Preuss. Bureau, 1882, p. 232). 

It is not due to lack of education. Dr. Leffing- 


well says (pp. 36-38) : 


‘Many countries where popular education is widely 
diffused among all classes, such as Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, Prussia, Saxony, and Scotland, show a 
high rate of illegitimacy, while in some others, such as 
Russia and Ireland, the rate is very low... . 

“Of the number of women married in Kirkceud- 
bright, acounty in Southern Scotland, 99 per cent. are 
able to write their names in the marriage register ; 
showing a larger proportion of women thus far edu- 
cated than in any country of Europe or any county of 
England or Wales. Yet the rate of bastardy which 
there annually prevails is, year by year, greater than 
in any one of the 89 departments of France, Paris only 
excepted!... 

‘In France, putting Paris aside, those departments 
where ignorance of the alphabet is most general are 
in many cases the very ones which hold the virtue of 
chastity in highest esteen?. Finisterre, for example, 
of the 89 departments of France, stands first for the ig- 
norance of the male population and first for the illiter- 
acy of its women; yet its rate of illegitimacy during 
the period observed was but 34 per toco births; less 
than that which prevailed during the same timeinany 
one of the counties of England, Wales, or Scotland.” 


Dr. Leffingwell concludes that a high rate of 
illegitimacy is mainly due to law and to hered- 


ity. He says (pp. 47, 50-52): 


“T think it perfectly evident that if throughout Eu- 
rope all obstacles to marriage were abolished ; if pa- 
rental prudence were given no power to oppose; if all 
that is necessary were simply the registration of inten- 
tion before a public official qualified to take acknowl- 
edgments, an act of recognition obtainable at all 
times, publicly or privately, by rich or poor, wzthout 
fee or cost ofany kind, it would undoubtedly add to the 
greater frequency of the legal tie among the poorer 
class, and decrease in very great proportion the preva- 
lence of illegitimate births... . 

“But of all causes of human conduct, one of the 
most potent is probably the predisposition that lies 
wrapped in organization, and which is passed onward 
by inheritance. ... 

“Tt will be noted that, with few exceptions, the 
northern nations of Europe of Scandinavian or Teuton- 
ic origin apparently show the strongest proclivity to 
those ante-marital irregularities of which illegitimacy 
is a sort of gauge. Why should it be so prevalent in 
Norway, Scotland, Iceland, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Prussia, Saxony, Austria, and Bavaria? Chiefly 
upon hereditary predisposition or organization per- 
sistent through successive generations of families.” 


Contrary to the above views is the position 
held by many in the United States that easy 
marriage, while it may lower illegitimacy, in- 
creases divorce, Very many biologists, too, ques- 
tion the influence of heredity. (See Divorce ; 
Herepiry.) It has been argued that the high 
rate of illegitimacy prevailing in most Teutonic 
or Scandinavian countries indicates not a low 
morality so much as the absence of the custom 
of neo-Malthusianism. Undoubtedly, in any 
case, the rate of illegitimacy depends upon the 
social customs of a people far more than on eco- 
nomic grounds, In Scotland and in Eastern 
Prussia a birth before marriage is lightly es- 
teemed if the child be legitimized by a subse- 
quent marriage. = 


In Denmark, with regard to the peasant population 
of the rural districts ... it was found that of roo 
first-born children no less than 39, were born under 
Seven months after marriage, to which must be added 
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9 per cent. born between seven and nine months | 
after marriage. A great number of the brides who 
were not pregnant at marriage had already had ille- 
gitimate children with the bridegroom or others; so 
thatit may probably be assumed that 77 ¢wo thirds o 
the marrtages (childless marriages excepted) the bride 
had had children while unmarried, or was pregnant at 
the marriage. (Westergaard on Marriage Statistics 
of Denmark, Copenhagen. Translation furnished to 
Seventh International Congressof Hygiene and De- 
mography.) : ae 

In regard to the lessening of illegitimacy, 
most individualists would lessen it by raising 
the moral sense of the individual. Socialists 
would add to this economic changes, making it 
economically possible for men and women to 
marry early, but above all making it economical- 
ly easier for every married couple to bring up its 
family in good, healthy homes. Dr. Mayo- 
Smith (see above, p. 84) states that there is very 
little illegitimacy among young women living 
with their parents. 


Reference: J/legitimacy and the Influence of Sea- 
sons upon Conduct, by Albert Leffingwell, M D. (1892). 
(See also PROSTITUTION ; MARRIAGE ; DIVORCE.) 


ILLITERACY. (See Epucation.) We give 
here some of the reported facts as to illiteracy. 
All comparative tables of illiteracy are exposed 
to the greatest difficulties, owing to the varying 
degree of accuracy and the different basis of the 
statistics of illiteracy in different countries. Our 
facts for Europe are based upon Dr. R. Mayo- 
Smith’s Statistics and Socrology, p. 196, and are 
taken for the sake of uniformity for the years 
1880-82, and refer to illiteracy among recruits, 
except for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where bridegrooms are taken, and the United 
States, where males from 15-21 are taken as the 
class nearest the recruits. 

The most illiterate countries in Europe are 
the Slavonic countries. Russia has a percent- 
age of illiteracy of 78.8. The colored popula- 
tion of the United States has a percentage 
of 62.1. Hungary’s is 58. Next in illiteracy 
come the Roman Catholic countries of Italy, 
Austria, and Ireland. The percentage of illit- 
erates in the latter is 27.6. Considerably high- 
er stand Belgium (15.9), France (14.9), and Eng- 
land (13.2). The white population of the United 
States have a percentage of 7.7. The following 
countries have less illiteracy than the United 
States: Scotland (6.8), Switzerland (2.5), Ger- 
many (1.6). Sweden and Denmark have only .o4 
of their population illiterate. According to Mul- 
hall (1889), the ratio of those unable to write to 
the total population was : England, 9 ; Scotland, 
6 ; Switzerland, 5; Germany, 4; Scandinavia, 3. 

Professor Mayo-Smith considers such statis- 
tics, tho perhaps the best which can be had— 
since few countries take a census of illiterates— 
nevertheless more or less misleading, because 
recruits and those able to marry are a select 
class, and the statistics do not show the great 
illiteracy of the very poor—paupers, criminals, 
and defectives. Again, in many countries the 
young who marry and all the recruits are much 
more literate than the old. In Belgium, the 
lowest number of illiterates is among persons of 
15 to 25 years of age, while of those over 60, 50 
per cent. are illiterate. 

The statistics of illiteracy for the United 
States, according to the census of 1890, were as 
follows : 
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STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


CENSUS OF 1890. 


“ NATIVE FOREIGN COLORED 
WHITE Popu ; : 
POPULATION, ro YEARS| LATION, 10 a OPU- pre chs U- Pg teehee 
OF AGE AN VER. S : Pee ea ae PION, 10 10 
CED SIRS Pane Gren TeEAES OF AoulPuans of AGul wee ae 
Bevires gi AND OVER, AND OVER. OVER. 
$ ERRI- 

> TORIES, 

ILLITERATES, | ILLITERATES. | ILLITERATES, | ILLITERATES, | ILLITERATES. 

| Total. 

. Per Per Per Per Per 

L. Number. Cent | Number. Cent. | Number. Cent.| Number. Cent.| Number. (Goat 

{ 

oo sates yen ves 1,069,545 438,535] 41-0] 107,335] 18.2]  106,235| 18.4 1,100] 7-9] 3315200] 69.1 
5S a See 46,076 10,785] 23.4 8,956] 21.1 2,056 7-9 6,900] 42.2 1,829] 50.9 
ifornia. TENTS 209,745} 26.6 93,090] 16.3 92,052] 16.6 1,038] 7-5] 116,655! 53.6 

etnrade 989,89) 75:902/ 767 40233] 4-5 10,113] 1.7 30,1201 10.5 35,669] 30.3 

O10 One neeeeneeeveeeee 327,896 17,180 5.2 15,474 4.8 05235 3.8 6,239 7.8 1,706 25.0 

SOUS TG 8 re 609,830 S| 3 : x 

953 32,194 5-3 30,536 5el 4,300 I.0 26,236] 14.9 1,658] 15.8 
Delaware....... .. presse 131,967 18,878] 14.3 8,186 4 6,068 6.2 2,118} 16.8 10,692 5 
District of Columbia 38. <6 ’ 7-4 , ) »692) 49 

; 233 el 24,884) 13.2 3:495| 2-7 1,803] 1.7 1,692| 9.3 21,389| 35.0 
PFlorida ............--.. 283,250 78,720] 27.8 18,516] x1r 3 16,685] 11.3 1,831] 10.8 60,204] 50.6 
‘Georgia.. ............ --- 1,302,208 518,706] 39.8 114,691] 16.3 113,945] 16.5 746| 6.4 404,015| 67.3 
Tdaho..',.........-..++... 62,721 39225] 5.1 2,119} 3-5 867 1.9 1,252 8.3 1,106} 48.6 
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Ee ee eee 107,811 5,884 = 4,232 Ao 1,020) 1.6 3,212 8.2 1,652] 36.3 
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New MEXICO ..:2...0.--- 112,541 50,070] 44.5 43265] 41.6 40,065} 42.8 3,200] 30.5 6,805} 80.6 
New York...... Depternictets 4,822,392 266,911| 5.5 255,498] 5-4 57,362] 1.8 198,136] 13.1 11,413} 18.4 
North Carolina ......... 1,147,446 409,703} 35-7 173)722| 23.0 173545] 23-1 177 5-0 235,981} 60.1 

129,452 7:743| 6.0 79528] 5-8 g29| 1.8 6,599] 8.7 215] 47-4 

2,858,059) 149,843) 5-2! 1325244) 4-7 82,673) 3-5 4957" ge 771599 25-4 

445701 2,400] 5.4 1,503] 3-5 1,342] 3-4 161 “I 97] 39-2 

: 2445374 10,103] 4.1 6,946; 3.0 3302} 1.8 31644] 7-9 3,157] 27 6 

Pennsylvania............ 4,063,134 2759353 6.8 254,063 6.4 T10,737 ers 143,926| 17.8 20,690} 23.2 
Rhode Island............ 281,959 27,525, 9-8 26,355| 9-6 4,087 2.3 22,268] 22.1 1,170| 18.5 
South Carolina,......... 802,406 360,705] 45.0 50)443| 17-9 59,063} 18.1 380} 6.3 301,262] 64.1 
pomtn Dakota......... .. 236,208 9,974, 4.2 9,564, 4.1 1,811 1.2 1753 g-0 410] 33.4 
en EGC ES ee een 1,276,631 340,140] 26.6 172,169| 17.8 170,318 18.0 1,851 9°5 167,971| 54.2 
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* Persons of negro descent, Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians. 


Many countries considered illiterate are mak- 
ing wonderful advances, According to Dr. R. 
Mayo-Smith’s Statestics and Sociology, in 1841, 
33 per cent.’of the population of Ireland over 
ive years of age could not read and write ; in 
(891 this was only 18 per cent. 


IMMIGRATION.—The dictionary definition 
f immigration makes it to consist in moving 
rom one country to another for the purpose of 
sermanent residence. But this, tho perhaps 
orrect as a definition, is not correct as regards 


the practical social problem that confronts us 
when we speak of the evils or advantages of im- 
migration. Especially in the United States 
the trouble is largely not from those who come 
expecting to remain permanently and to become 
citizens, but from those who come without the 
slightest thought of permanent residence. On 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts the main prob- 
lem has arisen from such as the Chinese, or the 
Italians, who come to us, perhaps for 10 years, 
willing to live on the lowest level which can sus- 
tain life if they can save money (and it need 
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not be a large sum) which will enable them to 
return to their native land and live there in com- 
parative affluence. rolls 
The problem of immigration is not, however, 
peculiarly an American one. It is a universal 
concomitant of the increasing restlessness of 
the labor world coupled with increasing ease 
and cheapness of travel. The immigration into 
London from Germany and from Russia is to- 
day of asize almost beyond belief for those who 
have not studied the question. Every English 
colony, every new country, and almost every 
old country has itsimmigration problem. Most 
English colonies have passed anti-Chinese im- 
migration acts, or have attempted to check or 
control immigration. According to Professor 
R. Mayo-Smith (Statistics and Sociology, 
chap. xiv.), the immigration to Australia is 
from 200,000 to 250,000 per annum, mainly 
British. 
Yet certainly no country has such an immi- 
gration problem as the United States, and it is 
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of this problem alone which we in this article 
treat, as its principal features apply everywhere. 
It is not a new problem, altho only within the 
last 20 years has it assumed serious proportions, 
and only within the last 1o Phen 3 has it been 
very seriously mooted to rigidly restrict general 
immigration. From 1820-91 inclusive, the total 
immigration into the United States was 16,821,- 
477. From 1789-1820 there are no statistics, 
but it is estimated to be 250,000. The following 
table, by decades, will show how rapidly the 
immigration has increased : 


ESST=ZOv waciv'a) = Sec ewes Vee od vei siciesieivie.c dows secs 1431439 
TSZTHAO! cies dasa lrek we win 6 Suivigheae pals etinle basal otetetente 599,125 
LEAIAGO os mad ake Ri 0 ha:d eno mecainiamadss-s 050.3 0s See aetna 157139251 
IBSGI—DOs- sic | sae MeN cae Seve Clan Peedaws atensnee ees 245795580 
1969-705 sc anos a tate dena ndewwes ie aks oactuenep ears 2,282,787 
EB71—-BO~,..aceia > sreapraaie'e,08 8 anne cep/einieigis kam <06 Rint wet maatete 2,812,191 
TEST AQetns on «ape eae ere aa weletSea ae 64 6k o69 66 wear 55236, 722 
LEQI-Qh ed cca csiesise sve csenceedeccedeewessdsieepecese 2,219,793 


The following table gives the immigration by 
years : 


Total Alien 
Passengers, 


Total Alien 


YEAR. Passengers. 


8,385 
9,127 
6,911 
6,354 
7,912 


246,945 
IIQ,501 
118,616 


Total 
Immigrants. 


Total 
Immigrants. 


YEAR. 


+++ 193,195 
2473453 
i . 163,594 
Fiscal Year ending June 30. 
298,967 
282,189 
352,569 
ia Sy awSmew § Fee tee 387,203 


- 404, 


05 
169,986|F rom 1789-1820, esti- 
141,857 mated 


250,000 


Of the whole number of immigrants in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, 335,752 came through the customs 
district of New York ; 14,311 through Baltimore 3; 20,245 
through Boston ; 21,744 through Philadelphia, and 9392 
through San Francisco. 

Mulhall estimates the number of individuals who 
emigrated from Europe in 73 years, 1816-88, at 27,205,000. 
Of these, 15,000,000 came to the United States, 

The reported occupations of immigrants who ar- 
rived during the year ending June 30, 1894, were as fol- 


lows: Laborers, 59,575; farmers, 16,452; servants, 
28,763; carpenters, 2934; miners, 2505; clerks, 2222; 
tailors, 3184; Shoemakers, 2284; blacksmiths, 1554. 


The total number of professional immigrants was 
1738; of skilled laborers, 33,926; of miscellaneous, 
116,187. 


In immigration, however, one must consider 
quality as well as quantity. There has been of 
late years a great change in the quality of our 
immigration. The principal European coun- 
tries reduced their exodus to America very 
greatly about 1883. The two exceptions are 
italy and Hungary, and in the following year 
Hungary and Russia. Since 1883 the Russian 
immigration, especially of Russian Jews, shows 
a constant increase. 

Says President F. A. Walker (Adlantic 
Monthly, June, 1896) : 

. “ Fifty, even 30 years ago, there was a right- 


ful presumption regarding the average immi- 
grant, that he was among the most enterpris- 
ing, thrifty, alert, adventurous, and courageous 
of the community from which he came. It re- 
quired no small energy, prudence, forethought, 
and pains to conduct the inquiries relating to 
his migration, to accumulate the necessary 
means and to find his way across the Atlan- 
tic. 

“To-day the presumption is completely re- 
versed. So thoroughly has the continent of 
Europe been crossed by railways, so effectively 
has the business of emigration there been ex- 
ploited, so much have the rates of railroad fares 
and ocean passage been reduced, that it is now 
among the least thrifty and prosperous mem- 
bers of any European community that the emi- 
gration agent finds his best recruiting ground. 
Hard times here may momentarily check the 
flow, but it will not be permanently stopped so 
long as any difference of economic level exists 
between our population and that of the most 
degraded communities abroad."’ 

The following table (compiled by the Superin- 
bese of the Census) tells the story down to 
1890 : 


As the reports for British North American provinces 
and for Mexico have been discontinued since 1885 by 
the Treasury Department, the figures here represent- 
ed only cover five years of the decade. An estimate 
based upon the immigration of the years from 1881-85, 
inclusive, would give 785,604 to British North America 
for the decade from 1881-90, arfd 3826 to Mexico, mak- 
Peal me aggregate for America 817,563, instead of 
422,040. 


This table becomes the more alarming when 
one realizes the percentage of the illiteracy of 
immigrants from various countries. Of the im- 
migrants in 1891 : 


England sent ro per cent. of her immigrants illiterate. 
Treland “oe “oe ae “ “ oe 
Wales re 6 
Scotland “o 1.5 “ae ae a“ “oe a 
France “a “ oo oe “a “ 
eae “ a“ io “ce oe ae 


an 
le 
= 
rs 


NN 


Denmar 
Norway 
Sweden 
Hungary 
Russia proper 
Poland 
Armenia 
Italy a 


This, of course, does not mean that Italy has 
more illiteracy than Armenian-Turkey, but that 
of the Italians who come to this country a larger 
percentage are illiterate than of the Armenians 
who come. 

Since 1885 the Irish immigration, once so far 


less than x per cent. 


sent 28 per ct.of her immigrants illiterate. 
‘ ‘ ‘ oe ae 


40 
“ 56 “ ek “ a“ 


“ 
63 “a (6 4k oe “i 


* Not given in 1890. 
+ Reports discontinued after 1885. _ 
+ Includes Central and South America for 1889. 


y * 
Aa 
Immigrati i i 
gration. 709 Immigration. 
COUNTRIES, 1841-50, 1851-60 1861-70, 1871-80 1881-90. 
32,092 247,125 251,288 440,961 649,052 
780,719 914,119 4565593 444,589 655,381 
39712 38,331 44,081 88,925 149,856 
1,261 6,319 4,042 6,779 11,990 
229,979 132,199 349,766 7,908 147 
1,047,763 1,338,093 1,106,970 989,163 1,466,426 
iewcet | WP e Ge ty swans 7 0,398 69,558 226,020 
5,074 45738 71416 75278 17,506 
539 39749 17,885 341577 88, 108 
77,262 76,358 375749 739301 50,460 
434,626 951,667 822,007 757,098 1,452,952 
eng eS Ss ewuneen 448 13,475 127,678 
1,870 Q)231 12,982 60,830 307,095 
8,251 10,789 9,539 17,236 53)701 
*31903 20,035 117,798 226,488 560,483 
: 5 1,621 59047 54,606 265,064 
pence eied perseal 25759 10,353 93047 9,767 5564 
TI nn eccceeccnvecness sevees 4,644 25,011 23,839 31,722 81,987 
All other countries in Burope ....... I55 116 234 1,265 22,770 
aE OEAMeIrONe. .o.. ooscewk assess 155971502 25452,657 2,180,399 2,346,964 417255814 
LE Se ah eee es 35 41,397 68,059 122,436 *59,995 
"rotal Asia... .. SR Pe ae 82 41,458 68,444 123,068 63,932 
Li 5 ee ar ae Bs ake 55 216 324 221 *375 
— Shee 2 na eS 41,723 59,309 184,713 430,210 392,802 
“3 ICO ate asc ne ee 39271 3,078 2,386 5,164 t1,913 
entral America.. OE Oe 368 449 96 229 
bE hl as he eer 3 1,22 I tcde 
W. Indi 35579 9224 1,443 9152 
est OE od ROAR ae eee eee 13,528 10,660 93698 14,461 *t26,487 
Total America..... Sah Boe 62,469 74720 198,336 451,216 422,848 
en Weer COUNITICS. —. 2. o. <sccescne nn 539143 29,169 19,249 23,226 25)759 
RRSP CSE a hie cine eile ape! 2 Hein 6 old 14713)251 2,598,214 2,466,752 25944,695 5,238,728 


in the lead, has relatively decreased. England 
alone (not even including Wales) has since 1885 
sent alarger number of immigrants than Ire- 
land. 

For Chinese immigration, see special article 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Says President Walker, as above : 


“Por nearly two generations, great numbers of per- 
sons utterly unable to earn their own living, by reason 
of one or another form of physical or mental disabil- 
ity, and others who were, from widely different causes, 
unfit to be members of any decent community, were 
admitted to our ports without challenge or question. 
It is a matter of official record that in many cases these 
persons had been directly shipped to us by States or 
municipalities desiring to rid themselves of a burden 
and a nuisance; while it could reasonably be believed 
that the proportion of such instances was far greater 
than could be officially ascertained.” 


Another important element of the situation 
is that the mass of the illiterate immigration 
does not distribute itself through the country, 
but settles in great cities, mainly on the Atlan- 
tic coast. The Immigration Restriction League 
of Boston recently investigated this subject, Its 
published account says in part : 


‘“The following tables are presented as a partial re- 
sult of a recent visit to the Immigrant Station on Ellis. 
Island, N. Y.,made by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League.... 

“On December 13, 14, and 15, 1895, about rooo immi- 
grants over 16 years of age were examined, chiefly 
Russians and Austro-Hungarians, together with some 
Syrians, arriving on six steamers from Bremen, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Southampton, and Liverpool. Too 
few Italians came for tabulation. 

“Tt is believed that the results obtained are charac- 
teristic of such immigration throughout the year. 
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DESTINATION OF ILLITERATES. 
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By 
By NUMBERS. PERCENTAGES, 
SE ee ee 
Central N None 
Penn- New Other iddl and |Atlantic. on- |Atlantic. ; 
sylvania.| York. |Atlantic. Middle. VeRESEEE Atlantic. Atlantic. 
per cent.|per cent. 
i 9 
RusSians ..sse.ee recs veee . Bd 28 II 4 I 50 5 gt 
Hungarians....+..-. +200 76 20 34 4 ma 130 4 97 g 
Galicians...... vs ecenercaas 25 12 26 II 5 63 I 20 
(Oheviisy Sie qnoadae coadsess 20 8 ne 4 4 28 8 z 22 
SY TIATS! sates sleioiele Agbeneooon 2I 2 4 23 4 5 15 
BUS tseU1 Septet cl alin akelcetetsietatet teioss 132 89 73 23 I4 2904 37 89 It 


‘“‘ While little emphasis should be laid on the amount 
of money brought by an immigrant—as money is no 
test of an immigrant’s real worth, light may be perhaps 
thrown onthe question why the Russians, Galicians, 
Croats, and Syrians do not or cannot go West, by the 
statement that of the 331 illiterates examined at Ellis 
Island, 32, or 10 percent., brought in no money ; ror, or 
3o per cent., $x to $5 each; o2, or 28 per cent., $6 to $10, 
ond. 106, or 32 per cent., over $10 ; that is, 40 per cent. 
of these immigrants had $5 or less, and 68 per cent., 
$10 or less, 

“The total amount of money known to have been 
brought in during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 
by 160,103 immigrants over 20 years of age was $4,126,- 
793, an average of $25.97 per capita over 20 years of 
age, but an average of only $16.34 for each of the total 
number of immigrants for that year. ; ; 

“ Note, however, that of the above 160,103 immigrants 
78 per cent., or 125,328, brought in less than $30, and 34,- 
775) OT 22 per cent., brought in more. . ; 

‘The figures as to average amount per immigrant, 
$25.97, aS given above, were therefore 
extremely misleading, because it is evi- 
dent that a very large percentage of im- 
migrants may have brought in less than 
$10; but this would be counteracted by 
asmall number of immigrants bringing several hun- 
coe of dollars, as those who intend to settle on farms 

oO. 

“This is clearly shown by the report of the Superin- 
tendent,of Immigration for 1892, page 26, where he 
says that, of the 9639 immigrants trom Russia arriv- 
ing at the ports of New York, ‘333 brought more than 
$1ooco each, several of these Roneing considerable 
sums of money; one bringing $25,000,’ while the ‘ 9306 
Russians who brought less than $1roo were nearly all 
destitute.’ 

“With the above caution note that the report of 
the Superintendent of Immigration for the fiscal year 
1892 Shows that the 152,360 immigrants over 20 years 
of age arriving at the port of New York brought $3,- 


goes an average of $20.09 per capita. Immigrants 
rom 
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COUNTRIES WHICH SEND US SKILLED LABOR. 


(From Report Superintendent of Immigration for 1893.) 


“Of the immigrants sent to us in 1893 by the various 
countries of Europe, but a small proportion were skill- 
ed workmen. Thus among immigrants from Scotland 
there was r skilled in 4; from England and Wales, 1 
in 5; Belgium,: in 7; France,r in 9; Germany and 
Norway, rin10; Italy, 1 in14; Russia, x in 18 ; Ireland, 
rin 19; Poland, rin 23; Austria-Hungary, 1 in 29.” 


A few other points as to immigrants may be 
briefly noted. Professor R. Mayo-Smith says 
(Statestics and Sociology, chap. xiy.) : 


‘““It would probably be safe to say that at least four 
fifths of the immigrants belong to the unskilled occu- 
pations.”’ 

He estimates that between 1881 and 1890 
some 21.4 per cent. were under 15 years of age, 
and 68.1 between 15 and 4o. Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Poland send the most children and 
families, Ireland the most single young people, 
Italy and Hungary the most adult laborers. 
The males form about 60 per cent. of the whole. 

Professor Mayo-Smith, by subtracting the 
total number of passengers departing from the 
United States between 1881 and 1890 from the 
total number arriving, calculates the net immi- 
gration, and estimates that 15.86 per cent. of 
the immigrants sooner orlater return. Bycom- 
paring, too, the total number in the United 
States of each nationality reported by the cen- 
sus of 1890, with the number reported in 1880, 
and allowing 20 per 1000 asa death-rate, he sub- 
tracts the difference from the reported immi- 
gration, and so finds how many of each nation- 
ality have returned. In the case of Russian 
Poles, Danes, and Scandinavians, he finds that 
few return. Of Germans, he estimates that 
12,500 perannumreturn. Of Italiansand Hun- 
garians more, while of the Irish still more seem 
to return, tho he questions the correctness of this, 


Perhaps one of the greatest evils has been 
contract immigration. Says Governor Altgeld 
(in the Forum for February, 18go) : 


“The condition of the laborer has been made deplo- 
rable by the importation of shiploads of men under con- 
tract. These do not come with the motives or with the 
ambition of the class we have been considering ; the 
have no thought of becoming citizens, but are practi- 
cally slaves, who will work for wages upon which the 
American laborer cannot exist. Agents for large cor- 
porations are constantly importing them. Steamshi 
companies, to get the passage money paid by Ameri- 
can employers, bring them over by the thousands, so 
that many great centers of industry in the East have 
been filled with them, and the American laborer is 
being crowded out. Both the native-born and the 
naturalized laborer have been almost driven out of 
the great State of Pennsylvania by these importations. 
True, there isa law against such contracts, but itisa 
dead letter ; sothat we have inthis country the strange 
spectacle of the Governmient keeping up the price of a 
great many articles by shutting out joreign compe- 
tition, and at the same time permitting the manufac- 
turers of these articles to import the pauper laborers 
of Europe to produce them.” 


The law has been recently more strictly en- 
forced ; but this immigration is still an evil. 

Concerning the magnitude and the causes of 
the immigration into the United States, Dr. 
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Josiah Strong says (Our Country, revised ed., 
PP- 45, 46): 


“America, as the land of promise to all the world, i 
the destination of the ted remarkable migration of 
which we have any record. During the last 10 years 
we have suffered a peacefulinvasion by an army more 
than four times as vast as the estimated number of 
Goths and Vandals that swept over Southern Europe 
and overwhelmed Rome. During the past roo years 
apps foreigners have made their homes in the 

Jnited States, and three quarters of them have come 
Since 1850, while 5,248,000 have arrived since 1880. A 
study of the causes of this great world movement in- 
dicates that perhaps as yet we have seen only begin- 
nings. These controlling causes are threefold: 1. The 
attracting influences of the United States; 2. The ex- 
pellent influences of the Old World; 3. Facilities for 
travel. 

“1. The attracting influences of the United States. 
‘We have already seen that for every one inhabitant in 
1880 the land is capable of sustaining 20. This large- 
ness of room and opportunity constitutes an urgent 

invitation to the crowded peoples of 

Europe. The prospect of proprietor- 

Causes of se. a = soilisa ade Say aitacion 

* * o the European peasant. In England 

Inmigration, only one person ~ 20 is an vane of 

land ; in Scotland, one in 25; in Ireland, 

“ one in 79, and the great majority of land- 

holders in Great Britain own less than one acre each. 

More than three fifths of the United Kingdom is in the 

hands of the landlords, who own, each one, rooo acres 

or more. ... What must free land mean to such a 

people? 

_ “This, moreover, is the land of plenty. The follow- 

ing table, giving the average amountof food annually 

consumed per inhabitant, shows how much better the 

poenis of the United States are fed than any people of 

urope. All kinds of grain are included, as what is 

fed to cattle serves ultimately to produce food for the 

population. Potatoes are estimated as grain, at the 
rate of four bushels to one of wheat. 


Grain, Meat, 

Bush. Lbs. 
France 24.02 81.88 
Germany j 23-71 84.51 
Belgium 22.84 57-10 
Great Britain 20.02 I1g.10 
Russia 17-97 54.05 
Spain 17.68 25.04 
Austria 13-57 56.03 
Sweden and Norway 12.05 51.10 
Italy 9-62 20.80 
VL aT Sr senor treet Becer ener 17-66 57-50 
MEO, BESTS nis avs meannccmne sue - 40.66 120.00 


| 


“John Rae says that in Prussia nearly one half of the 
population have to live on an annual income of $105 
to a family. Is it strange that they look longingly 
toward the United States?... 

“Every foreigner who comes to us and wins success, 
as most of them do under more favorable conditions, 
becomes an advertiser of our land; he strongly at- 
tracts his relatives and friends, and very likely sends 
them money for their passage. Our consul at Frank- 
fort writes: ‘Not less than one half of the German 
emigrants to the United States emigrate by the advice 
and assistance of friends residing there.’ Says Pro- 
fessor R. M. Smith: ‘The Inman Steamship Company 
has 3500 agents in Europe, and an equal number in 
this country, selling prepaid tickets to be sent to 
friends and relatives of persons already here, in order 
to provide them with passage.’ Of course other com- 
panies pursue a like policy.’ 


Perhaps a stronger cause of immigration is 
Europe's expellent influences, We have already 
referred to the lack of land and of food in the 
old countries. Taxation to maintain standing 
armies and requisition for military service, es- 
pecially in Germany and Austria, drives thou- 
’ sands tothis country. Inthe last 12 years near- 


——— » ; 
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ly three quarters of a million of people have 
come from Germany alone. 

“ During 1872 and 1873, which were good 
years for the working classes of Germany, there 
were not less than 10,000 processes annually for 
evasion of military duty by emigration’”’ (Pro- 
=i Smith’s Amigration and Immigration, 
p: 27): 

A few years ago a member of the Reichstag 
exclaimed : ‘‘ The German people have now but 
one want—money enough to get to America.” 

Says Dr. Strong, in Our Country : 


“In Continental Europe generally the best years 
of all able-bodied men are demanded for military 
duty. Germans must be 7 years in the army, and 
give 3 of them to active service; the French, 9 years 
in the army and years in active service; Aus- 
trians, 10 years in the army and 3 in active service; 
Russians, 15 years in the army and 6 in active service. 
When not in active service they are under certain re- 
strictions. In addition to all this, when no longer 
members of the army, they are liable to be called on 
to do military duty for a period varying from two to 
five ‘years. This robbery of a man’s life, together 
with the common expectation that war must come 
sooner or later, will continue to be a powerful stimulus 
to emigration; and the ‘ blood tax’ which is required 
to support these millions of men during unproductive 
years is steadily increasing. While aggregate taxation 
decreased in the United States from 1870 to 1880, 9.15 
per cent., it increased in Europe 28.01 per cent. The 
increase in Great Britain was 20.17 per cent.; in 
France, 36.13 per cent.; in Russia, 37.83 per cent. ; in 
Sweden and Norway, 50.10 per cent.; in Germany, 
57-81 per cent. And while the burden of taxation is so 
heavy and so rapidly increasing, the public debts of 
Continental Europe are making frightful growth. 
They increased 71.75 per cent. from 1870 to 1880, since 
which time they have been enlarged by nearly $3,000,- 
000,000, and now reach a total of $20,580,000,000, entailing 
an annual burden of $1,000,000,000 for interest. 

“The Italians are worse fed than any other people 
in Europe, save the Portuguese. The tax-collector 
takes 31 per cent. of the reou = earnings! Many 
thousands of small proprietors have been evicted from 
the crown lands because unable to pay thetaxes. The 
burden of taxation has become intolerable. Notwith- 
standing the industrial advance made by Italy from 
1870 to 1880, the national debt increased so much more 
rapidly that the nation was $200,000,000 poorer in 1880 
than 10 years before. For the financial year ending in 
1888 there was a deficit in the national treasury of Sf 
000.000 lire; and for the two years ending in 1890 the 
budget estimates showed a deficit of 248,000,000 lire. 
Growing population and increasing taxation are result- 
ing in increased emigration. The total number of 
emigrants, which in 1884 was 147,000, had increased in 
1888 tO 290,000. : 

“Facilities of travel are increasing. From 1870 to 
1880, 39,857 miles of railway were built in Europe, only 
2000 less than in the United States during the same 
period; and from 1880 to 1888 there were 26,478 miles 
built. Thus, interior pope nares are enabled more 
easily to reach the seaboard. Instead of a long and 
tedious passage by sailing vessel, the steamer lands the 
immigrant in a week or 10 days. We find that steam- 
ships, in a single year, geil trips from nine Euro- 
pean ports to New York, and 144 from other ports of 
Europe. And some of these ships carry upward of 
1ooo steerage passengers. Improvements in steam nav- 
igation are making the ocean passage easier, quicker, 
andcheaper. In1825 the cheapest passage from Europe 
to America was about $100. Now the rates from con- 
tinental ports to New York are from $23 to $26. Steer- 
age passage from Hamburg to New York has been as 
low as $7. 

art asinions labor-saving machinery has entered 
upon a campaign of world-wide conquest. ‘This fact 
will render still more operative each of the three 
classes of influences enumerated above. Wherever 
man labors labor-saving machinery is destined ulti- 
mately to go; and the people of the United States are 
to make most of it for the world. We have mountains 
of iron and inexhaustible measures of coal, together 
with a genius for invention.” 


With such potent causes of immigration the 
problem in the United States has grown most 
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serious, resulting in a strong movement for re- 
stricting immigration. There are strong argu- 
ments both for and against this. We notice 
first the reasons for restricting immigration. 

1. The Moral Reason.—\Immigration is mor- 
ally dangerous. Many immigrants to this coun- 
try are of the best of Europe, friends of liberty, 
law, order, and religion. But many are not. 
Too frequently the immigrant is a European 
peasant whose horizon has been narrow, whose 
moral and religious training has been meager 
or false, and whose ideas of life arelow. Not 
a few belong to the pauper and criminal classes. 
Some countries of Europe deliberately, and 
other countries almost equally, send their dis- 
charged convicts to America, while fugitives 
from justice continually seek our shores. The 
census of 1890 shows that 20 per cent. of the 
population of this country is practically foreign, 
and this one fifth furnishes more than half the 
inmates of our reformatories, over one third of 
our convicts, and very nearly three fifths of all 
the paupers supported in almshouses. (But see 
CRIME.) 

Even of those immigrants who are not of the 

criminal class, a large number, escaping from 
the restraints of family, of acquaintance, of 
priest rule, of State rule, in the old countries, 
mistake license for liberty in this country, and 
morally deteriorate. 
_ There are also two sides to the fact which 
must be admitted, that the Roman Church is 
losing her power over the children of Roman 
Catholic immigrants. Are the restraints of mo- 
tality not also losing their power? 

Foreigners fill the slums in our cities and con- 
gregate even in the country. Already the Ter- 
ritories have a foreign population greater than 
the States east of the Mississippi. 

Says Dr. Strong : 


“In 1845, New Glarus, in Southern Wisconsin, was 
settled by a colony of 108 persons from one of the can- 
tons of Switzerland. In x1880they numbered ro6osouls ; 
and in 1885 it was said, ‘no Yankee lives within a ring 
of six miles round the first built dug-out.’ This Helve- 
tian settlement, founded three years before Wisconsin 
became a State, has preserved its race, its language, 
its worship, and its customs intheirintegrity. Similar 
colonies are now being planted in the West. In some 
Cases 100,000 OF 200,000 acres in one block have been 
purchased by foreigners of one nationality and re- 
ligion, thus building up States within a State, having 
different languages, different antecedents, different 
religions, different ideas and habits, preparing mutual 
jealousies and perpetuating race antipathies. In New 
England conventions are held to which only French 
Canadian Catholics are admitted. At such a conven- 
tion in Nashua in 1888, attended by 80 priests, the follow- 
ing mottoes were displayed : ‘Our tongue, our nation- 
ality, and our religion.’ ‘Before everything else let 
us remain French.’ If our noble domain were tenfold 
larger than it is, it would still be too small to embrace 
with safety to our national future little Germanies 
here, little Scandinavias there, and little Irelands 
yonder,” 


2. The Political Danger.—The corruption 
of American politics, especially the corruption 
of our municipal politics, is notorious. The 
corruptors may be the political ‘‘ boss,’’ the 
saloon politician, the heeler; back of these, 
using these, seemingly almost compelled to use 
these, may be the great corporations and mo- 
nopolies pouring out their thousands and their 
millions to elect their tools or to purchase men 
already elected (see Corruption) ; yet tho these 
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be the corruptors, it takes people to be cor-— 


rupted, and this immigration supplies. 

The result of a national election may depend 
ona single State; the vote of that State may 
depend ona single city; the vote of that city 
may depend on a “ boss,” or a capitalist, or a 
corporation ; or the election may be decided 
and the policy of the Government may be re- 
versed by the liquor or the immigrant vote. — 

Can we afford to welcome to our country, with 
its democratic institutions, the illiteracy now 
pouring into our cities? Said apregnant writer 
recently : ‘‘ America may be the asylum of the 
oppressed, but it does not follow that she must 
be at once an insane asylum, a hospital, anda 
prison.” 

In contradiction to both the above arguments, 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois (Forum, February, 
1890) shows what immigrants have done. He 
says : 


“‘ But for the assistance of the immigrant the election 
of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States 
would have been an impossibility, and had the cry, 
‘America for the Americans,’ prevailed at an earlier 
period of our history, the nineteenth century would 
never have seen the great free republic we see, and the 
shadow of millions of slaves would to-day darken and 
curse the continent. ... ; 

“The facts are that inevery State carried by Lincoln 
there was a large foreign population, which was 
mostly, and in some States entirely Republican, and 
which continued to be Republican down toa very re- 
cent date; and if the vote of this class had been omitted 
in 1860, it would have reduced Lincoln’s vote to such 
an extent as to defeat him in most of the States that he 
carried. I am speaking only of the foreign-born 
voters; but, as already shown, to these should be 
added a large percentage of the people who, altho 
native-born, are of foreign-born parentage, and must 
be considered with them in viewing the general polit- 
ical course of immigrants. There is not aswamp or 
field or dark ravine where treason made a stand but is 
covered with the graves of Germans and of Scandina- 
vians who died for the principle of equal rights. Tho 
the Irish more generally voted the Democratic ticket 
yet their patriotism was prompt to respond to the call 
of their adopted country, and there is not a battle-field 
where blood was shed*for the Union that has not the 
bones of Irishmen rotting upon it.” 


3. The Industrial Danger.—This is perhaps 
the greatest danger. Under competitive trade 
producers must produce cheaply. To do this 
they must pay the lowest wages for which they 
can get the requisite grade of work. Toa cer- 
tain extent high labor is cheap labor, because 
well-paid men can turn out more and better 
work. But there is a limit to this, and more 
and more are machinery and invention enabling 
unskilled and cheap labor to produce that which 
undersells, in amount at least, skilled work. 
As a matter of fact, every factory town sees the 
survival of the unfit. Irishmen drive out Amer- 
icans ; French Canadians, Irishmen ; Poles and 
Hungarians, French Canadians ; and so on to 
the lowest. This is particularly true in certain 
lines of industry. Of the clothing trade, it was 
recently written : 


“Has it come to this, that the guests of the nation 
shall make tramps of the original proprietors? That 
American women, who have been brought up tothe 
trade, and worked many years at the business (and we 
have such in our how, should be denied the right to 
an honorable living? And shall our clothing be made 
exclusively by those who are content to wallow as a 
hog in a sty? 

“While we have no prejudices against class or 
nationality, but give all suitable persons an equal 
footing in our shop, yet we must insist that the early 
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should have and maintain equal rights with the later 
comers.”’ ; 


In contract labor (g.v.) lies a great evil. <Ac- 
cording to an investigation made by the United 
States Commission of Immigration, Italian pa- 
droni undertake to supply contractors of munic- 
ipal or corporation work with laborers. They 
go to the Italian immigrants on arrival and 
offer them work at rates that seem to them, 
fresh from Italy (g.v.), large. The padroniseem 
their best friends ; they contract to live in the 
houses of the padroni and to buy at their stores. 
_ According to statements of the commission printed 
in the Congresstonal Record, 1896, p. 5083, a typical 
case is where a padrone kept $: a head for finding ars 
men work, paid their fare to the place of work in ad- 
vance ($7 each); there he lodged the 215 mening huts 
of 3 rooms each, charging them $1 a month each, tho 
he only paid $25 a month for the 9 huts and a store, 
clearing thus $190 a month. All supplies had to be 
bought at his store, on a penalty of a fine of $5 for dis- 
obedience. He charged ro cents for each 5-cent loaf of 
bread, ro or r2 cents a pound for meat that could be 
bought at wholesale for 43 cents, and so on. Pur- 
chases averaged $8 a month for each man, out of 
which a 25 per cent. profit (and it was much more) 
would be $860 with the board, giving the padrone over 
$1000 per month. Yet this labor is displacing Ameri- 
can-born labor. 

Perhaps still worse is the labor formerly in- 
troduced by corporations into the anthracite re- 
gions of Pennsylvania to drive out the Ameri- 
can miners. Here Italians and Slavs will labor 
for 80 or go cents a day (to them good pay), liv- 
ing in hovels, contracting scurvy by a steady 
diet of cheapest salt pork, with sore eyes and 
bodies from owning no towel or wash-tub, hav- 
ing fever from lack of any of the most primitive 
sanitary arrangements. To a less extent the 
same thing happens wherever the corporations 
or municipalities introduce contractlabor. Said 
an employer: ‘‘I paid $1 a head to get such 
men here. I would pay $20 per head to get 
them out.”’ 

We next consider the reasons for not restrict- 
ing immigration. 

1. There zs no need. ‘This country, we are 
told on good authority, can support 2,000,000,000 
of people, while to-day we have only 65,000,000. 
There is room for millions more. What we 
need is more men to till our prairies and to de- 

velop our unequaled natural op- 

portunities. America need not 

Arguments stop the coming of men. Even if 

against many of them be densely ignorant 

Restriction. and incompetent, American schools 

can educate at least their children, 

and American life can lead them 

into valuable citizenship. The assimilating 

power of American civilization has not yet 
failed ; why should we fear for it now? 

But to this it must be said that while America 
doubtless can support a much larger population, 
the immigrants that come do not and at present 
cannot be made to scatter over all the land, but 
gather in our cities, breeding in disease, igno- 
rance, and filth. Again, while our life may be 
able to assimilate millions more, it is quite an- 
other thing to say that we can assimilate so 
many at one time as have recently come to us. 

A second argument for not restricting 1mmi- 
gration is the good that immigration has done 
this country and our dependence upon it. Com- 
missioner Knapp, formerly Commissioner ofEmi- 
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gration at New York, by a computation based 
partly on the price of slaves and partly on Ger- 
man estimates as to the cost of rearing German 
laborers, once fixed the value of the average 
immigrant to this country at $1125. The indi- 
rect beneficial effects, however, of the immigra. 
tion, which alone has rendered the rapid devel- 
opment of the United States possible, are still 
further beyond estimate. Every kind of skilled 
and unskilled labor has been introduced to add 
to the productive power of the country. The 
records of the Bureau ‘of Statistics show that in 
the years from 1873-83 the principal occupations 
of the immigrants were : 


Professional OGCupations 0... 26 oe siec eens ce eis 255343 
Skilled occupations 42 ovals seco es cosas ase + 455,949 
Miscellaneous occupations......... ene Meese aces 1,588,246 
Occupations not stated........., Salersis cys stectete one 81,223 
Without. occupations -s.. 5. .c..0c0. siofaieleteistereiicia 1,997,019 

Motaldminjenationccasaccwes cane acoereedeances 4,147,780 


The laborers of every class are scattered 
throughout the land. ‘The Lake States of the 
Northwest have no population more industrious 
and more efficient in agricultural pursuits than 
the Scandinavians, who form a large proportion 
of the community. Much of the railroad build- 
ing, which has been a chief instrument in de- 
veloping the country, would have been impos- 
sible but for the labor of immigrants, who en- 
dure drudgery that the natives of this country 
are unable or unwilling to undergo. The quick 
invention and adaptability of the Irish, the 
economy and industry of the Germans, the 
sturdy qualities of the Scandinavian character, 
and the varied excellencies of the other com- 
ponent parts of our vast foreign-born population 
have been of incalculable advantage. Without 
the added population and wealth which immi- 
gration has brought the growth of the country 
would have been slow indeed. All of which is 
made an argument by some for not restricting 
the immigration. But it is really only an ar- 
gument for not absolutely preventing immigra- 
tion, which no one proposes to do. It is quality 
we want, not quantity. 

A third argument, sometimes raised, for not 
restricting immigration is that our danger is 
not from the poor, but from the wealthy. Said. 
Wendell Phillips: ‘‘In combining, perpetual, 
legalized private wealth lies our danger to-day ;’” 
many believe that the rich men of this land 
are “‘ our dangerous class ;’’ that Newport and 
Saratoga, Lenox and Wall Street are the cen- 
ters of our social and national corruption. Nor 
is it only labor leaders who say this. Says 
Professor R. T. Ely : 


“Tt is unscrupulous wealth which rules and cor- 
ruptsour cities. Whatinfluence, comparatively speak- 
ing, have working men in our politics? Was Jacob 
Sharp a wage-earner? Were the manipulators of the 
West End scandal in the Massachusetts Legislature 
dwellers in the slums of Boston? Does anysane man 
in Baltimore who wishes to work a measure through 
our City Council rely upon the assistance of leaders 
of working men? I havesomeidea of what I would do 
in Baltimore. I know the men whom I would ap- 

roach, but they are not wage-earners. President 
Beth Low has said that his study and actual experi- 
enceas Mayor of Brooklyn have convinced him that 
universal suffrage is not the cause of bad city gov- 
ernments. He says he did not find wealth always 
ready to cooperate, and he believes that our cities 
could not have made so rapid progress as they have 
without universal suffrage.” 
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Some radical reformers, therefore, argue that 
we need socialistic legislation, and that immigra- 
tion will help the socialist vote. But to this it 
may be said that even granting the premises, 
the conclusion does not follow. Tho wealth be 
to blame, it does not follow that all immigrants 
will quietly vote forreform, On the other hand, 
there is only too much evidence to believe that, 
in their ignorance, it is these very people who, 
being corrupted by the wealthy, enable dishon- 
est politicians and corrupt legislators to sell leg- 
islation to the interest of monopoly and of greed. 
Finally, it is urged that the general principle of 
the brotherhood of man and the traditions of 
this country, as an asylum for the oppressed, 
should prevent any restriction upon immigra- 
tion. To this it is answered that as we do not 
invite all the world to our family tables, we are 
not compelled to ruin our national life by invit- 
ing all the world to occupy our lands. The 
question is whether by maintaining our own 
high level we do not best play our part in the 
great brotherhood of nations. Said the late 
Bishop of Massachusetts: ‘‘ The trusteeship of 
our land for all humanity—we can never go 
back upon that; but it may be in order for us 
to stand guard over the quantity, in order that 
we make more sure of the quality of those 
whom we welcome to our world.” 


OUR PRESENT LAWS, 


The main law, which is now in force, was ap- 
proved March 3, 1891. The first and chief sec- 
tion of this law debars from landing “‘ all idiots, 
insane persons, paupers, or persons likely to be- 
come a public charge, persons suffering from a 
loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, 
persons who have been convicted of a felony or 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any per- 
sons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who is assisted by others 
to come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfac- 
torily shown on special inquiry that such person 
does not belong to one of the foregoiny exclud- 
ed classes, or to the class of contract labor- 
ers... .’’ This section does not exclude per- 
sons living in the United States from sending 
for a relative or friend who is not of the exclud- 
ed classes. In addition to these classes of per- 
sons, contract laborers are debarred under the 
Contract Labor Law of February 26, 188s. 
The new law of March 3, 1893, names no addi- 
tional classes of persons to be excluded, altho 
the general impression is to the contrary. It 
simply provides for the making out of manifests 
at the port of embarkation, containing answers 
to a number of questions to be put to each in- 
tending emigrant, as to name, age, sex, occupa- 
tion, etc. These manifests are to be signed or 
sworn to, by the masters or officers of the steam- 
ers bringing the immigrants, the officers having 
to swear that, so far as they know, none of their 
passengers are of the excluded classes. These 
oaths are taken before the American consul at 
the port of departure, the object of the law being 
to prevent the embarkation of any persons who 
ought to be debarred here, 

There was, however, in the winter of 1895-06, 
a strong agitation to place an educational 
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restriction on immigration. The immigration 
checked by the hard times of 1893-94 had in- 
creased, especially as to Italian immigration. 
From January 1 to May 1, 1896, 2700 Italians 
are said to have landed in New York City. As 
a result, on May 20, 1896, the House passed the 
so-called McCall Bill, principally prepared by the 
Immigration Restriction League of Boston. 
The principal items of the bill are (1) that * all 
male persons between 16 and 60 years of age 
who cannot both read and write the English 
language or some other language’ shall be re- 
fused admission, provided that no parent ofa 
person now living in this country or admitted to 
this country shall be excluded because of inabil- 
ity to read and write; and (2) that no person 
shall be admitted to engage in mechanical or 
manual labor who resides or retains his home 
in a foreign land, except that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may allow aliens to come and 
teach new arts and industries ; (3) that no per- 
sons, company, or corporation shall employ such 
aliens except in the case of employees of vessels 
of the United States or railroad companies whose 
lines enter foreign countries. The bill was 
carried by 195 to 26. 
References: Emigration and Immigration, eo R. 
. Come- 


Mayo-Smith (1890). See also Reports of the U.S 
mission of Immigration. 


IMPORTS. See Exports. 


INCIDENCES OF TAXATION. 
TAXATION, 


See 


INCOME TAX.—An income tax is a direct 
tax levied upon income, and usually progressive- 
ly graded according to the size of the income. 
(See Taxation.) It seems at first sight unques- 
tionably the most equitable of taxes, conform- 
ing as it does to almost all the canons of taxa- 
tion (g.v.). ‘There is, however, one great draw- 
back. It seems almost impossible to equitably 
collect the tax. Honest people will report their 
whole income and pay the proper tax. Dishon- 
est people (and the number of persons who will 
honestly report their incomes seems lamentably 
small) falsify their incomes and escape taxation. 
Some people, therefore, call it a tax upon hon- 
esty, and consider it in practical working the 
most unjust of taxes. John Stuart Mill says 
(Political Economy, Book V., chap. iii., § 5): 


“The tax, therefore, on whatever principles of 
equality it may be imposed, is in practice unequal in 
one of the worst ways, falling heaviest on the most 
conscientious, The unscrupulous succeed in evading 
a great proportion of what they should pay; even 
persons of integrity in their ordinary transactions are 
tempted to Py with their consciences, at least to 
the extent of deciding in their own favor all points on 
which the smallest doubt or discussion could arise ; 
while the strictly veracious may be made to pay more 
than the State intended, by the powers of arbitrary 
assessment necessarily intrusted to the commissioners 
as the last defense against the taxpayer’s power of 
concealment. 

“It is to be feared, therefore, that the fairness which 
belongs to the principle of an income tax cannot be 
made to attach to it in practice; and that this tax, 
while apparently the most just of all modes of raising 
a revenue, isin effect more unjust than many others 
which are Jr-z7md facte more objectionable. This con- 
sideration would lead us to concur in the opinion 
which, until cf late, has usually prevailed—that direct 
taxes on income should be reserved as*an extraordi- 
hary resource for great national emergencies, in 
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which the necessity of 1 iti 
overrules all Bbiestionn™. gb ince e = ona 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman, on the other 
hand, speaking of this objection in practice, 
says (Political Science Quarterly, vol. ix., pp. 
636-638) : 


“It is usually forgotten that in dealing with prob- 
lems of this character the real inquiry is not what is 
absolutely good, but what is relatively best. So far 
as the objection is true, it will be found to be due in 
great part to certain provisions of the law which, as 
we shall see, might have been avoided. But the ob- 
jection itself has been made too much of. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the income taxes in the common- 
wealths are almost entirely farcical. But that is 
owing solely to the fact that no earnest effort is made 
to execute the law. Where, however, there is a seri- 
ous administration, as was the case with the federal 
income taxes during the Civil War, the result is very 
different. It is commonly assumed that the Civil 
War income tax was in many respects a failure and 
was provocative of great frauds. But after some 
comparison of the federal income tax with the local 
property taxes, i venture to say that the federal in- 
come tax, notwithstanding all its imperfections, crudi- 
ties, and ensuing frauds, was nevertheless more suc- 
cessful than the general property tax. Let us test 
this by taking its fortunes in a typical State, utilizing 
the returns of the State comptroller and the federal 
Officials. . .. 

“In short, the history of the income tax clearly 
shows that it was more lucrative than a corresponding 
property tax, and that it succeeded in many cases 
where the A pertons ees property tax failed. The income tax 
was indeed productive of great frauds, but the person- 
al property tax created far more. It was precisely be- 
cause the income tax reached so many of the mercan- 
tile and capitalistic classes who have both previously 
and since escaped taxation, that it became unpopular 
and was abolished.” 


Such are typical opinions. In Europe itisa 
common form of taxation, and seems to have 
worked better the longer it has been tried. 

Of the history of the income tax Professor 
Seligman says (in the above article) : 


“England led the way in the introduction of the 
new system. When Pitt had come almost to the end 
of his fiscal expedients during the desperate struggle 
with France, he introduced in 1798 the famous ‘triple 
assessment.’ The so-called ‘assessed taxes’ at that 
time included taxes on carriages, servants, horses, 
dwellings, dogs, powder, and watches. Pitt took the 
taxpayers who were assessed to these taxes, and mul- 
tiplied their assessment by a figure ranging from 
three to five times the original amount. Altho refer- 
ence was made to income in several places, the tax 
was really on expenditure, or on the presumed in- 
come as calculated by expenditure. Partly for this 
reason and partly because it was levied only on those 
who had previously paid the ‘assessed taxes,’ it wasa 
failure. Accordingly in 1799 the new ‘property and 
income tax’ was levied directly on income, not on ex- 
penditure, and all persons were required to make a 
return of their total income. In 1803 an important 
change took place, in that the tax was no longer as- 
sessed on the total income, but on each source of in- 
come by itself, in five schedules. With some minor 
changes the tax continued until the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars, when it was dropped, not to reappear 
until 1842. Ae 

“At that time the contemplated abolition of the 
Corn Laws and the abandonment of the protective 
system made it necessary to seek some compensation 
in other directions. It was, therefore, 
chiefly as a revenue measure that re- 
course was had to the old income tax, 
now reenacted on about the same lines 
as those of 1803. But what was imposed 
as a mere prin eile peo a a has 

own to be a permanent part of the English tax sys- 
soe which oasis now thinks of abandoning, and 
which yields an annual revenue of about $70,000,000, 
capable of increase or diminution according to a 
change in the annua! rate. 

“ As in England, so in Italy the revenue feature was 
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_ the chief consideration in the origin of the present in- 


come tax. It was adopted by Cavour, the great ad- 
mirer and student of England, as a means of support 
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for the newly born kingdom of Italy. Initiated by 
the law of 1864 and greatly altered by the law of 1877, 
the Italian income tax now yields about $50,000,000 a 
year. 

“In France, again, the immense burdens of the war 
of 1870 led the financiers to cast about for means of 
relief, The sad memories of the abuses connected 
with personal taxation before the Revolution were 
still strong in the minds of the public. Altho a gen- 
eral income tax was proposed, the law enacted in 1871, 
which is still in force to-day, provided for a tax only 
on income from corporations and associations. This 
partial income tax yields about 75,000,000 francs a 
year. 

“In the United States the federal income tax was 
also due to fiscal considerations. During the War of 
18t2 Secretary Dallas had put forth a scheme of a 
general income tax, and if peace had not been con- 
cluded a few weeks later, there is little doubt that the 

roposition would have been adopted. » When the Civ- 
il War broke out, the fiscal exigencies were such that 
no opposition to the scheme was made. The income 
tax sections cf the Direct Property Tax Act of 1861, 
however, were never put in force, and it was not until 
1862 that an ‘income duty’ was levied on all an- 
nual ‘ gains, profits, or income.’ The tax, of which we 
are told in the Government reports that ‘the people 
have accepted it with cheerfulness,’ grew increasing] 
unpopular as the great need of revenue diminisheae 
until the system came to an end in 1872. 

“While in England, Italy, France, and the United 
States, the income tax was due primarily to the 
temporary needs of the Government, in other places‘ 
like Germany, Switzerland, Australia, and some of 
the American commonwealths, it was adopted asa 
means of improving the general tax system. In the 
German States the real-estate tax had become by the 
beginning of the century a tax on the produce of land 
and houses. To this some of the States gradually 
added taxes on the product from other sources, like 
capital, business, and individual exertions. Other 
States sought to make the system more equitable by 
regarding the personal situation of the profits-re- 
ceiver rather than the amount produced. Thus, there 
grew up, on the one hand, a general income tax, asin 
Prussia, Saxony, and Baden, and on the other handa 
system of partial income taxes supplementing the 
original taxes on product, as in Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
and some of the smaller States. But everywhere the 
idea was to attain a greater uniformity and equality 
of taxation. So also in Holland, the two laws of last 
year have finally realized the much-mooted scheme of 
reform, introduéing a general plan of income taxa- 
tion, through a tax on income from property and a 
separate tax on income from all other sources. 

“In the cantons of Switzerland the system of taxa- 
tion was for a long time exactly the same as in the 
American States. But the inadequacy of the general 
property tax finally led them to supplement it by a 
taxation of incomes. In some cantons we find a gen- 
eral property tax and ageneral income tax ; in others, 
we have a property tax on certain elements and an 
income tax on other elements. But in the majority of 
cases we find a property tax together with a supple- 
mentary income tax,in order to avoid double taxa- 
tion. In democratic Switzerland, as in monarchic 
Germany, the income tax has become so firmly in- 
trenched that any proposition to abolish it would be 
regarded as a retrograde step. 

“Some of the American commonwealths also have 
endeavored to remedy the defects of the general prop- 
erty tax by the imposition of an income tax. This is 
a chapter in the history of finance which has been 
almost entirely overlooked, and which can only be 
alluded to in this place. The still existing income tax 
in North Carolina was begun in 1849, because, as the 
preamble of the act recites, ‘there are many wealthy 
citizens who derive very considerable revenues from 

. interest, dividends, and profits, and who do not 
contribute a due proportion to the public exigencies.’ 
So also the income taxes of Alabama and Virginia 
which were introduced in 1843 and 1849, arose out of 
dissatisfaction with the existing property taxes, 
These examples are allthe more significant when it is 
borne in mind that the defects of the general property 
tax were by no means so tecpebind ST years ago as they 
are to-day. Itis true that most of these income taxes 
were failures for much the same reason that the tax 
on personal property has become afarce. In Alabama 
the income tax was abolished in 1884; only in Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina is any attempt 
made to-day to levy an income tax, and in these States 
the attempt for many reasons meets with a very 
slight degree of success, But the point to be empha- 
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sized here is that the income tax, whenever introduced 
into any American commonwealth, was enacted with 
the avowed purpose of removing inequalities in the 
stem, 

seit \aatralasia: also, there has been of recent years 
a very decided movement toward income taxes for 
the purpose of rendering the revenue systems more 
equitable. Anincome tax has existed in South Aus- 
tralia since 188s, in addition to the land tax. In Tas- 
mania an income tax-bill has recently been intro- 
duced. In New South Wales a similar bill was passed 
by the Assembly a year or two ago, after much dis 
cussion. It was indeed rejected by the Legislative 
Council, but it is bound to reappear in the near future. 
In New Zealand the dissatisfaction with the general 
property tax finally reached such a point that it was 
replaced in 1891 by a land tax, together with a tax on 
all incomes other than those from land. The income 
tax was collected for the first time in 1893.” 


As to the United States war income tax, the 
following are the more important details : 


It was during the extra session of Congress in 1861 
that Thaddeus Stevens, Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported the first Income Tax bill. 
As amended and passed, it taxed all incomes over 
ed 3 per cent., unless derived from United States 

onds, which were taxed 1% per cent. Incomes of 
citizens of the United States residing abroad were 
taxed 74% per cent. Owing to the late time of its tak- 
ing effect, the income tax brought into the treasury 
but a smallsum prior to the year 1864, when there was 
collected under the head of income tax a little over 

15,000,000. By the act of March 3, 1865, the Income Tax 
aw was amended so as to increase the 3 per cent. tax to 
5 per cent., and the 5 percent. tax on incomes over $10,- 
ooo was changed to a ro per cent. tax upon the excess 
over $5000 income. The most of the tax for the year 
1865, however, was collected under the original law, 
and brought into the treasury the sum of $21,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1864-65. The following year, 1865- 
66, the war having ceased and the country being in a 
high state of development in all its resources, the in- 
come tax rose to a point the highest ever reached in 
the history of the tax. The returns for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1866, showed a total revenue from the 
income tax of $60,547,832.43. This was but little dimin- 
ished in the following year, 1866-67, when the net 
revenue from the income tax footed up $57,040,640.67. 

The income tax was further amended March 2, 1867, 
so as to increase the exemption then standing at $600 
(it having in the mean time been modified from $800) up 
to $1000. At the same time all discrimination as to 
taxing large incomes a higher rate was abolished, and 
oe tax fixed at 5 percent. on all incomesin excess of 

1000. 

Under the modified tax there was collected in the 
year 1868 the large sum of $32,027,640.73 ; in 1869, $25,- 
025,068.86, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870, $27,- 
115,046.11. Onthat day the income tax ceased in the 
United States. 

The entire amount realized from it in ro years was 
nearly $365,000,000, It reached about 250,000 persons 
out of a population of 40,000,000, 


- In recent years there has been considerable 
agitation for an income tax, culminating in the 
passage of a bill establishing such a tax, tho 
it was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Professor Seligman says (in the above- 
quoted article) : 


“Por some years a progressive income tax has been 
one of the chief planks in the platforms not only of the 
Populists and the anti-monopolists, but of the farmers’ 
poaventians throughout thelength and breadth of the 

and, 

“When, therefore, the opportunity presented itself, 
the Western and Southern representatives in Congress 
were not slow to seize it. The self-imposed mission of 
the Democratic Party was to reduce and equalize tax- 
ation, Altho the Democrats at first proposed sim- 
ply to lower the tariff to a revenue basis, it was soon 
recognized that the reductions would be more radical. 
Looked at merely from the standpoint of convenience 
and ease of collection, the simple method of making 
good a deficit in the tariff revenue would have been to 
modify the system of internal revenue. This plan, 
meee: was fae a oey by Mr. David A. Wells, and at one 
time it seemed to enjoy a reason - 
ing with legislative ieee ‘ week gsi 


oe 
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“But while the anticipated deficit gave the Western 
and Southern representatives their opportunity. it was 
not so much the idea of increasing the revenue as that 
of correcting inequalities in the tax system that was 
really in their mind. ... Opposition to the tax came, 
as was natural, from the great cities of the East.... 
The large dailies were filled with indignant protests. 
In the West there was by no means the same op- 
position even among Republicans. An Income Tax bill 
was introduced into the House January 24, 1894, but was 
subsequently incorporated in the Wilson_tariff bill. 
It was bitterly opposed, notably by David Hill, of New 
York, but it finally passed with the Tariff bill by a vote 
of 182 to 106. It became a law without the President’s 
signature. Its constitutionality, however, was ques- 
tioned, and several test cases were pushed through to 
the Supreme Court, which rendered a decision April 8, 
189s, declaring some of its clauses unconstitutional, but 
on some other points, Justice Jackson being sick, the 
court was evenly divided. May 20, however, a final 
decision was rendered by a vote of five to four, declar- 
ing the whole bill unconstitutional, in that it was a di- 
rect tax, and made no provision for an apportionment 
among the States according to the population, the 
Constitution declaring that all direct taxes must be so 
apportioned. Justices Brown, Jackson, Harlan, and 
White entered a vigorous dissenting opinion, but one 
of those who had previously thought the tax constitu- 
tional had changed his mind, and the tax was declared 
illegal. But the Democratic Party has put an income 
tax plank into its platform of 1896, and the end is not 
yet. 

References : See TAXATION. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY, THE 
(ENGLISH), popularly called the I. L. P., is 
mainly the outgrowth of the agitation of Mr. 
Keir Hardie (g.v.), for an independent political 
party to voice the demands of labor. In 1888 
he established a Scotch Labor Party. (See Scot- 
LAND.) In January, 1893, a conference of 115 
persons was held at Bradford, England, and the 
Independent Labor Party organized. ‘Tho not 
using the term socialist in its name, it is now 
distinctly socialistic, its constitution, as amend- 
ed in 1894, declaring its object to be ‘‘ the col- 
lective ownership and control of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange.”’ 

Its methods are the capture of the House of 
Commons by independent labor representa- 
tives. Its present social and industrial program 
includes an eight-hour day, abolition of over- 
time, provision for the aged and disabled, uni- 
versal free education, work for the unemployed, 
taxation of unearned incomes, arbitration, and 
disarmament. 

At the second conference, held in Manchester 
in 1894, 115 delegates were present, represent- 
ing branches. An I. L. P. of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire was formed in 1894. At the third 
annual conference (1895), held in Newcastle on- 
Tyne, the political program of the party was 
much extended and classified under 27 items. 
Of the part played by the I. L. P. in the gen- 
eral election in 1895 Mr. Tom Mann, the secre- 
tary of the I. L. P., writesin the Labor Annual 
for 1895 : 


“The defeat of the Liberal administration in the 
month of June, necessitating the general election in 
July, involved the summoning of a special I.L.P. con- 
ference to decide what should be the policy of the I.L.P. 
in constituencies where no socialist candidate could be 
run. Accordingly, a special conference was held on 
July 4, in Essex Hall. It was agreed that none but 
socialists should be supported by the I.L.P. members, 
and only those to be counted worthy of support who 
were either members of the I.L.P. or the $.D.F. In 
order to test the feeling of the delegates as to their at- 
titude toward the orthodox parties in other constitu- 
encies, a vote was taken, with the following result : 
One delegate thought the I.L.P. as a body should 
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vote Liberal; 2 others, that they should vote Con- 
Servative;7 thought it best to vote against the sit- 
ting member; and ros that the party should entirely 
abstain from voting for either Liberal or Conservative. 
This decisive vote was sent all over the country as an 
instruction from the conference. ... The loyalty of 
the rank and file to the special conference decision 
was in every way commendable. Altho not one 
member of the party was returned to Parliament, to 
have run 28 candidates, to have secured an average of 
1583 votes, and a total of 44,32: for a first trial, was, 
without a doubt, an achievement of much hopeful- 
mess.” 


The prominent organs of the I. L. P. are Keir 
Hardie’s Laéor Leader and Robert Blatch- 
ford’s Clarion. 


INDIA AND SOCIAL REFORM.—(For 
the conquest of India by the British, see East 
InpiA Company ; for the agricultural conditions, 
see AGRICULTURE.) 


The present form of government in India dates from 
1858, when all the territori€s in India governed by the 
East India Company were vested in the crown, the exec- 
utive authority being a governor-general, styled vice- 
Troy, appointed by the crown and acting 
under the orders of the secretary of the 
State for India, who is assisted by a 
council, the major part of whom must 
have served or resided 10 years in 
India. There is also a council of the 
governor-general of 6 members, appointed by the 
crown, and a legislative council of 22, nominated by the 
viceroy. There are r2 provinces, each with a governor. 
The governors of Madrasand Bombay have also legis- 
lative and executive councils. 

The total area of the 12 provinces of British India, 
not including the tributary native states, was in 1891, 
964,993 Square miles, with a population of 287,223,431; 
85,670,000 speak Hindu, 41,340,000 speak Bengali, 238,490 
speak English.. The English-born population was 1oo,- 
551 im 1891; 171,735,000 are supposed to be dependent on 
agriculture, 25,468,000 on general labor, 3600 on the State 
and local administration. 

Two hundred and seven millions in 1891 were of the 
Hindu religion, 57,000,000 Mohammedans, 7,000,000 
Buddhists, 9,000,000 Animistic, 2,285,380 Christians (of 
which 1,315,263 were Roman Catholics), 246,546,176 were 
illiterate and not-under instruction, 3,195,220 were 
under instruction. The revenue of India in 1894 was 
90,505,214 Tix. The expenditures in 1894 were over 
92,112,212 Tix. 

The main source of revenue was a land tax, and the 
main expenditure for the army. The imports in 1894- 
95 Were 83,110,200 rupees, and the exports, 117,139,831. In 
1894 there were 18,855 miles of railway open, of which 5377 
were worked by the State.» The working expenses 
are less than so per cent. of the gross earnings. India 
has tospend about £16,000,000 in England in gold, while 
its revenues are raised insilver. June 26, 1893, its mints 
were closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver. 


_ Statistics. 


The problems of social reform in India are 
those incidental to a great empire of one degree 
of civilization being ruled from a far-distant 
land of a very different civilization. On the 
one hand, Great Britain is accused, not without 
a very large basis in fact, of governing India, 
not for the good of India, but of Great Britain. 
The monetary policy, the trade restrictions, 
adopted by the Anglo-Indian Government is 
dictated undoubtedly by the interest of English 
gold rather than Hindu needs. Nevertheless, it 
can equally be shown that Great Britain’s rule 
of India,’ however selfish, has been more for 
India’s good than the centuries when India 
undertook to govern herself. If there have 
been famines and plagues under the rule of 
Great Britain in India, they have doubtless 
been lighter than they were formerly. Great 
Britain has scrupulously, for the most part, re- 
spected the religious views and rites of her hea- 
then subjects, and only comparatively recently 
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has she even ventured to forbid the inhuman 
sacrifices and self-immolations taught by the 
Hindu faiths. She has introduced railroads 
and developed commerce. The problems of 
India to-day are how far to allow local govern- 
ment in communities not fitted for it, and how 
far to force Western ideas of democracy on civ- 
ilizations molded on caste. Too often, how- 
ever, a necessary paternalism has been made 
the excuse for the selfish tyranny of the parent 
government, 


INDIRECT TAXATION. See Taxation, 


INDIVIDUALISM.—The term zxdzvzdual- 
zsm, as used in social science, has been defined 
as ‘‘ the theory of government which favors the 
non-interference of the State in the affairs of 
individuals’ (Century Dictzonary). It is, how- 
ever, more commonly, and much more correctly 
used for the Zendency to oppose State interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the individual rather than 
for any cut-and-dried theory of the function or 
lack of function of the State. Whena man says 
he is an zudzvzdualzst, he usually means not 
that he holds any exact a przorz theory as to 
what the State should or should not 
do, but that he inclines to oppose 
State interference, unlessit be very Definition, 
clearly proven that it is necessary. 

The presumption with him is 

against interference. He inclines te resist so- 
cialistic legislation, even in small matters, lest 
they lead to a general State socialism. He be- 
lieves that we must finally decide from experi- 
ence and history what in each particular case is 
wise. Individualism must not be confounded 
with anarchisnf (g.v.), nor with the positive pro- 
gram laid down by particular individualists, 
however prominent. (See SINGLE Tax; SPEN- 
CER ; VOLUNTARYISM.) 

We find individualism somewhat developed 
among the Greek Sophists and in all Greek 
thought. Greek political philosophy conceived, 
it is true, of the individual as living for the State 
rather than for himself; but with this wenta 
high conception of the complete man, the sound 
mind in a sound body, and this developed a 
practical, ethical, if not a political individual- 
ism. Aristotle, with his tendency to exalt the 
concrete over Platonic abstractions, may be said 
to be the first great thinker of individualism, tho 
even he held the high Greek conception of the 
State. The Cyrenaic and the Epicurean schools 
both developed a type of ethical individualism. 
Still more did Stoicism lend itself consistently 
to individualism. Some of the profoundest 
thoughts of ethical individualism have come 
down from the Greek Stoics, while some of its 
noblest and most classic utterances must be 
sought in the pages of the Roman Stoics. 

The Roman Empire, it is true, developed into 
a strong imperialism ; nevertheless, in Roman 
thought, and above all in Roman jurisprudence, 
the individual is in a large sense supreme over 
the State, since we have here the first clear de- 
velopment of the theory of contract between 
free individuals. Meanwhile, the life and teach- 
ings of Christ were ee many hold, an 
individualism flowering into fraternal charity 
rather than the primitive Christian communism, 
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of which so much is said to day. (For a discus- 
sion of this, see CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM ; 
CHRISTIANITY AND SociaL RerorM.) Be this as 
it may, the Middle Ages, inheriting the tradi- 
tions of Roman power, together with the relig- 
jous teachings of Christ, developed an ecclesias. 
tical paternalism removed alike from a primi- 
tive communism or an ethical individualism. 

Nevertheless, in some of the school 

men we trace an individualist 

Modern In- thought based in part upon the 

dividualism. teachings of Aristotle, while some 

of the ascetics practised what may 

be called a selfish individualistic 
spirituality. The characteristic ages of indi- 
vidualism, however, are those between the fif- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries. Revolt- 
ing alike from the despotism of the Church and 
the tyranny of the warrior, we find the individ- 
ual asserting himself everywhere, in religion 
and in philosophy, in political science and in 
practice. In religion, Luther, by the doctrine 
of salvation by faith, lifts the individual into the 
tight of private judgment ; while Calvin, with 
his doctrine of the divine decrees, by making 
man obedient to God alone, lifts him above 
obedience to any human power. From the posi- 
tion of Luther or Calvin it was butastep toward 
the practical realization of their theories by an 
assertion of the right of private judgment in 
morals and of civil liberty in matters where 
unity of action was not asocial necessity. Kant, 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill, all helped people to 
take this step more and more fearlessly. The 
line of thought advanced by these men finds its 
legitimate development in the writings of John 
Morley and its exaggeration in those of W. K. 
Clifford. 

Says Mr. Morley (Ox Compromise, pp. 278- 
281) : 

“We may best estimate the worth and the signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of Liberty by considering the 
line of thought and observation which led to it. To 
begin with, it is in Mr. Mill’s hands something quite 
different from the same doctrine as preached by the 
French revolutionary school; indeed, one might even 
call it reactionary, in respect of the French theory of 
a hundred years back. It reposes on no principle of 
abstract right, but, like the rest of its author’s opin- 
ions, on principles of utility and experience. ... Mr. 
Carlyle and one or two rhetorical imitators poured 
malediction on the many-headed populace, and with 
rather a pitiful impatience insisted that the only hope 
for men lay in their finding and pbeying a strong man— 
a king, a hero, a dictator. How he was to be found, 
neither the master nor his still angrier and more im- 
patient mimics could ever tell us. 

“Now Mr. Mill’s doctrine laid down the main 
condition of finding your hero—zv/z., that all ways 
should be left open to him, because no man, nor ma- 
jority of men, could possibly tell by which of these 
ways their deliverers were from time to time destined 
to present themselves. Wits have caricatured all this 
by asking us whether by encouraging the tares to 
grow, you give the wheat a better chance. This is as 
misleading as such metaphors usually are. The doc- 
trine of liberty rests on a faith drawn from the obser- 
vation of human progress, that tho we know wheat 
to be serviceable and tares to be worthless, yet there 
are in the great seed-plot of human nature a thousand 
rudimentary germs, not wheat and not tares, of whose 
properties we have not had a fair opportunity of as- 
suring ourselves. If you are too eager to pluck up the 
tares, you are very likely to pluck up with them these 
untried possibilities of human excellence, and you are, 
moreover, very likely to injure the growing wheat as 
well. The demonstration of this lies in the recorded 
experience of mankind.”’ 

Professor Hadley thus sums up this philoso- 
phy of individualism (Economics, Pp. 14): 
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“Constitutional liberty in politics, rational altruism 
in Reece and modern Basistess methods in production 
and distribution of wealth have been the outcome of 
the great individualistic movement of the nineteenth 
century. The individualist has taught people not to 
confound public morality with a state church, public 


security with police activity, or public wealth with 
government property. He has taught men that, as 
society develops, the interests of its members become 
more and more harmonious; in other words, that Ta- 
tional egoism and rational altruism tend to coincide. 


But the characteristic modern development of 
individualism is economic. With many fore- 
runners, and perhaps particularly Hume, Adam 
Smith is here the great name, the father of 
the school of natural liberty, which 
we do not dwell upon here only be- 
cause it is treated in full elsewhere. 
(See PotiticaL Economy.) Yet per- 
haps even here the school of natural 
liberty and Adam Smith are a result rather than 
acause. It was necessaty to break the old eco- 
nomic restraints. New discoveries, new in- 
ventions, new processes refused to be fettered 
by old laws. In France, the Revolution ; in 
England, Adam Smith ; in Germany, the Stein 
Hardenberg legislation ; in America, the bills 
of rights incorporated into the national and 
State constitutions, all witness to and develop 
the same tendency to free and to protect the in- 
dividual from restraint. In every country it 
has produced reaction—in France, the empire ; 
in Germany, State and democratic socialism ; in 
England, factory laws, and more recently mu- 
nicipalism ; in the United States, federalism, re- 
publicanism, and protection. Through all the 
first half of the nineteenth century, however, 
individualism was in all directions dominant. 
Its results are well known. The individual, 
free from legislative restraint, seeks gain. The 
producer who can produce the most, the best, 
or the cheapest gains the market. 
Out of competition to do this has 
sprung the modern mastery of the 
methods of production, division of 
labor, improved machinery, gigan- 
tic plants, the factory system, industry on the 
large scale ; if ithas produced the capitalist and 
the millionaire, it has also both lowered prices 
and raised wages for the million. In its search 
for new markets and commercial gain it has 
girded the world with the telegraph, continents 
with railroads, and whitened the sea with sails. 
It has developed more progress in 100 years than 
all the other centuries put together. If its char- 
acteristic results have been material, it has made 
education common. It is true that large pro- 
ducers and the development of colossal trans- 
portation corporations have created difficulties 
for the small producer, made the workman 
largely dependent upon the capitalist, and de- 
veloped the means of production beyond the 
present ability to consume, causing the phe- 
nomena of the unemployedand the tramp. But 
it must be remembered, in the first place, that 
these evils are due to the very success of indi- 
vidualism, so that we should think twice before 
we attempt to cure them by destroying the sys- 
tem which has created this success; second- 
ly, it is to be doubted if there are more unem- 
ployed than before, while certainly real wages, 
measured by prices, are materially advanced ; 
thirdly, individualists believe that the cure lies 
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not in forsaking the principle which has been 
the very life of modern progress, but in lifting 
up every individual to a level of more effective 
competition till every man receive the means of 
life because every man be able to contribute 
something to the social need. What is needed, 
according to this view, is not less, but more 
individualism. 

Modern practical individualism does not urge 
that at present we should do away with all in- 
dustrial legislation or all interference of the 
State with the affairs of individuals ; it believes 
that till men grow wiser they need some legisla- 
tive checks, but it holds that in general it is 
wiser to let the individual act as he will and 
seek to overcome the ills resulting from his mis- 
ches by educating wiser and better individ- 
uals. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR INDIVIDUALISM. 


The arguments for individualism may be con- 
veniently divided into four heads : (1) The ethi- 
cal argument ; (2) the biological ; (3) the induc- 
tive positive argument ; (4) the inductive nega- 
tive argument from the follies and evils of State 
interference. The ethical argument probably 
affects the common consciousness far more than 
any other. Professor S. N. Patten, in the In- 
troduction to his Theory of Social Forces, con- 
siders individualism to rest largely on eight- 
eenth century philosophy, and says: 

““T question whether the hold which this social phi- 
losophy has on the popular mind can be shaken by an 
appeal toinductive evidence. This hold depends upon 
certain concepts and ideals which have received clas- 


sical statements at the hands of our ablest thinkers, and 
which cannot be displaced by unorganized facts.” 


The basis of popular individualism undoubt- 
edly lies deep down in the fundamental facts of 
the universe, in the power, the worth, the con- 

sciousness of responsibility in the 
individual soul. It takes ordina- 


The tily a form either religious or 
Ethical one of so-called natural ethics, 
Argument. One of the fundamental principles 


of Christianity is the worth of the in- 
dividual soul. Protestantism, with 


its right of private judgment, its doctrine of sal-. 


vation by faith, is particularly in accord with 
the individualistic tendency. 

_Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his Evolution of 
Christianzty, says : 


“Tt has been said that Jesus Christ was the first so- 
cialist. This is certainly an inexact, if not an abso- 
lutely erroneous statement. It would be more nearly 
correct to say that He was the first individualist. The 
socialist assumes that the prolific cause of misery in 
the world is bad social organization. Christ assumed 
that the prolific cause of misery in the world is in- 
dividual wrong-doing.” 


Says Mr. N. P. Gilman (Soctalism and the 
American Spirit, pp. 324-327) : 


“A higher. individualism is possible, and has long 
been actual, with at least a few of each generation of 
mankind. It respects every person as having some- 
thing of infinite worth in him, and would begin to im- 
prove the world by elevating the single spirit, count- 
ing no advance permanent that is not based on re- 
formed and cultivated individuals, This method fully 
deserves the epithet, ‘Christian,’ derived from ‘the 
only soul in history who has appreciated the worth of 
a man.’ The teaching of Jesus was profoundly indi- 
vidualistic in its imperative address to the private 


~gonscience. Such a spiritual doctrine does not find its 
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natural alliance with a mechanical socialism. This, 
with most of its expounders, is materialistic to the 
core. The Christian spirit is in full harmony with a 
rationalized individualism in social life. So inspired, 
individualism includes voluntary cooperation, the 
method of modern civilization ; and the ideal to which 
it tends is fraternalism, not paternalism. The inquiry 
is extremely pertinent : ‘Have we yet even discovered 
the resources of an individualism which is not synon- 
ymous with selfishness, but welcomes and fosters pub- 
lic spirit?? Few wise persons will answer this in the 
affirmative.” 


This higher individualism, perhaps, quite as 
often to-day takes the form of so-called “ natur- 
al ethics.”’ 

Mr. M, D. O’Brien, in the Introduction to his 
Soctalism Tested by Facts, says : 


“Weak and little, low and corrupt as he is, yet Na- 
ture has endowed man with such a spirit that he can 
never permanently become the slave of men. This 
spirit is individualism, the deepest and mightiest fact 
in existence, which brings man closest to Nature herself, 
to his central silent home, and plants the root of his 
life in a substance that cannot perish. Through this 
spirit works the infinite, and while the heavens bend 
above, it can never break or fail. ... This spirit of 
individualism, of nonconformity, of social, political, 
and religious heresy is the mere | which Nature forges 
while despots sleep; and just when they dream them- 
selvestinsured in an eternity of comfortable stagnation 
it suddenly flashes before them, scattering their plans, 
circumventing their cunning, and breaking all their 
pet idols in pieces. This spirit opens the enslaving 
shell of custom, throws it aside, and allows the inner 
life to grow. Low slavish natures hate and fear it 
above everything, and no means are too bad for them 
to use against it; but it has alwavs managed in the 
long run to undo them, and it will yet live and flourish 
when they and all their works are lost in the slavery 
of the past.” 


““Individualism,’’ says Draper (Conjizct be- 
tween Religion and Science, chap. ii., p 295), 
‘rests on the principle that a man shall be his 
own master.” 

It is in such thoughts, of the worth of the in- 
dividual, either because of its individual union 
with God, if the theory take a religious form, or 
because of the conviction that simple character, 
self-rule, self-reliance, self-poise, is the one thing 
of worth in the universe, that most men base 
their argument for individualism. They argue 
that for the State to interfere with the action of 
the individual weakens character. Itis far bet- 
ter, says the individualist, for men to carve their 
own way, to live their own lives, to learn by ex- 
perience their own lessons, even if they make 
continual blunders, than for the State to be in- 
terfering, even if,so far as the immediate step 
be concerned, it interfere wisely, because the 
latter course will weaken the individual will and 
lessen individual ability. Few individualists 
think that any government is wise enough to 
interfere wisely, but even if it were, individual- 
ists would still oppose it because of its under- 
mining influences upon character. A wise gov- 
ernment, they would argue, may be even worse 
than a foolish government. A foolish govern- 
ment would probably call out resistance and 
activity. A wise paternalism might lull to eter- 
nal sleep the power of self-choice and self-will. 

The second argument for individualism is a 
biological one. (For a completer statement of 
it, see Brotocy; Evoiution.) We shall also 
notice it again in considering the objection to 
socialism. It may be said, in a word, to be that 
there can be no progress save by competition, no 
progress save by natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, so that the struggle for life 
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between individuals is of the very essence of 
progressive life, while just so far as the State in- 
terferes with this struggle between 
individuals, and either forces or 
leads all men into cooperation, it 
must induce a low and lowering 
social level and the gradual degen- 
eration of the individual. ‘This is 
one of the arguments for individu- 
atism most prevalent to-day. We do not dwell 
upon it here simply because it is considered 
elsewhere. (See Biotocy ; EvoLuTion.) 

The third argument, or the induction from 
positive experiences of individualism, may be 
deemed but a form of the biological argument. 
It is, however, such an important form as to 
make it worthy of treatment byitself. Itargues 
that the highest civilization, materially and in 
character, has as a matter of fact been devel- 
oped when there has been the most individual- 
ism. We have seen something of this in consid- 

ering the history of individualism. 
Beginning largely with Adam 

The Argu- Smith and the so-called school of na- 

ment from tional liberty (see PotiricaL Econ- 

Experience. omy), we have had less interference 

of the State with the individual 

than ever before in the history of 
civilized man. What has been the result? 
There have been evils; no man claims perfec- 
tion for the nineteenth century ; but there has 
been more progress in most directions than in 
all the other centuries of civilization put to- 
gether. In science, in the means of livelihood, 
in popular education, in the art of preserving 
life, in acquainting men with the facts of the 
universe, in the means of communication, man 
has advanced as never before in all his history. 
Generally speaking, perhaps, the country where 
individualism has been carried to the farthest 
degree is the United States, with Great Britain 
next. With what result? These two countries 
are to-day the wealthiest, the strongest, the 
most vital countries of the world. The lan- 
guage and the commerce of these two nations 
are dominating the world. Particularly has the 
United States stood for individualism. 

Says Mr. N. P. Gilman (Soczalism and the 
American Spirit, p. 90) : 

“Tn more senses than one America may be called the 
paradise of the individual. No other country has held 
out such great prizes to private talent for the last cen- 
tury, or offered it a freer field to work in. A manly, 
capable, and self-reliant people, Americans have had 
an opportunity the like of which is unknown to his- 
tory. Least of all peoples have they had reason to 
put their faith in governmental machinery, even that 
of their own devising, in preference to individual initi- 
ative and voluntary cooperation. Especially in the 
building up of great manufacturing industries and 
the development of immense transportation systems 
has the practical genius of the people asserted itself, 
with the results in the gigantic operations and colos- 
sal fortunes which we see to-day inalldirections. The 
American is always ready to receive help from the 
State in starting a railway or a steamship line (the old 
flag and an appropriation), but he is not at all inclined 


to consider the Government a proper agent for the 
management or ownership of either,’! 


Mr. Gilman quotes Alfred Fouillée as saying 
(Education from a National Standpoint, Am. 
ed,, p. 6): “ Scarcely an American can be found 
who has not in his mind, in a more or less nebu- 
lous form, this idea of illimitable individualism 
and indefinite expansion.”’ 


The 
Biological 
Argument, 
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Now, what has been the result? America’s 
material wealth, her popular education, and her 
progress in almost all ways, are the marvel of the 
world. Nowhere do the’ common people begin 
to be so well off. In wages, in home comforts, 
in liberty, in popular education, the working 
people native to the United States are far ahead 
of any working classes of the world, unless it be 
in New Zealand and in Australia. Particularly 
has business in America been free from govern- 
mental restrictions, with the result that nowhere 
else does business begin to be carried on in so 
effective or colossal a way, and nowhere else 
are the masses of the people so well off. This 
last thought leads to the reflection that the very 
fact of the prosperity of the people is the cause 
of the present social unrest. ‘ 

Says Herbert Spencer, in the Introduction to 
A Plea for Liberty: 


“Of the many ways in which common-sense infer- 
ences about social affairs are flatly contradicted by 
events, ... one of the most curious is the way in 
which the more things improve, the louder become the 
exclamations about their badness. Inthe days when 
the people were without any political power, their 
subjection was rarely complained of; but after free 
institutions had so far advanced in England that our 
political arrangements were envied by continental 
peoples, the denunciations of aristo- 
cratic rule grew gradually stronger, 
until there came a great widening of the Progress 
franchise, soon followed by complaints under Indi- 
that things were going wrong for want = a 
of stillfurther widening. ... Acentury Vidualism, 
ago, when scarcely a man could be found 
who was not occasionally intoxicated, 
and when inability to take one or two bottles of wine 
brought contempt, no agitation arose against the vice 
of drunkenness ; but now that, in the course of so years 
the voluntary efforts of temperance societies, joine 
with more general causes, have produced comparative 
sobriety, there are vociferous demands for laws to 
prevent the ruinous effects of the liquor traffic.... 
And so itis too with the general state of the popula- 
tion in respect of food, clothing, shelter, and the appli- 
ances of life. Leaving out of the comparison early 
barbaric states, there has been a conspicuous progress 
from the time when most rustics lived on barley bread, 
rye bread, and oatmeal, down to our own time when 
the consumption of white wheaten bread is universal ; 
from the days when coarse jackets, reaching to the 
knees, left the legs bare, down to the present day, 
when laboring people, like their employers, have the 
whole body covered by two or more layers of cloth- 
ing; from the old era of single-roomed huts without 
chimneys, or from the fifteenth century, when even an 
ordinary gentleman’s house was commonly without 
wainscot or plaster on its walls, down to the present 
century, when every cottage has more rooms than one, 
and the houses of artisans usually have several, while 
all have fireplaces, chimneys and glazed windows 
accompanied mostly by paper hangings and painted 
doors, there has been, I say, a conspicuous progress in 
the condition of the people. And this progress has 
been still more marked within our owntime. Any one 
who can look back 60 years, when the amount of pau- 
perism was far greater than now, and beggars abun- 
dant, is struck by the comparative size and finish of 
the new houses of operatives; by the better dress of 
workmen, who wear broadcloth on Sundays, and that 
of servant girls, who vie with their mistresses ; by the 
higher standard of living, which leads toa great de- 
mand for the best qualities of food by working peo- 
ple. ... Not that the evils to be remedied are small. 
Let no one suppose that, by emphasizing the above 
paradox, I wish to make light of the sufferings which 
most men have to bear, The fates of the great major- 
ity have ever been, and doubtless still are, so sad that 
it is painful to think of them. Unquestionably the ex- 
isting type of social organization is one which none 
who care for their kind can contemplate with satisfac- 
tion, and unquestionably men’s activities accompany- 
ing this type are far from being admirable. . .. Butit 
is not a question of absolute evils; it isa question of 
relative evils—whether the evils at present suffered 
are or are not less than the evils which would be suf- 
fered under another system; whether efforts for miti- 
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gation along the lines thus followed are not more 
fixely to succeed than efforts along different lines. . . . 
The present social state is transitional, as past social 
states have been transitional. There will, | hope and 
believe, come a future social State, differing as much 
from the present as the present differs from the past, 
with its mailed barons and defenseless serfs. . . . My 
opposition to socialism results from the belief that it 
would stop the progress to such a higher state, and 
bring back a lower state. Nothing but the slow modi- 
fication of human nature by the discipline of social 
life can produce permanently advantageous changes.”’ 


_ An even stronger argument for individualism 

is drawn from the follies and miscarriages of 

the wisest and best-intentioned State legislation 

and control. As is well known, 

Herbert Spencer calls the notion 

The Fol- that evils can be readily righted by 

lies of _ legislation the great modern politi- 

Legislation. cal superstition. He says: ‘‘ The 

great political superstition of the 

past was the divine right of kings. 

The great political superstition of the present 

is the divine right of parliaments’ (Essay on 

the Great Polttical Superstition). WHeisnever 

weary of illustrating the sins of legislators. He 

argues that legislators never know where the 

effect of their legislation will end. He says 
(The Coming Slavery) : 


“The legislator contemplates intently the things his 
act will achieve, but thinks little of the remoter issues 
of the movement his act sets up, and still less its col- 
lateral issues. When, in war-time, ‘food for powder’ 
was to be provided by encouraging population—when 
Mr. Pitt said, ‘ Let us make relief in cases where there 
are a number of children a matter of right and honor, 
instead of a ground for opprobrium and contempt,’ 
it was not expected that the poor-rates would be quad- 
rupled in 50 years, that women with many bastards 
would be preferred as wives to modest women, be- 
cause of their incomes from the parish, and that hosts 
of ratepayers would be pulled down into the ranks of 
pauperism. ... Even less, as I say, does the politician 
who plumes himself on the practicalness of his aims 
conceive the indirect results which will follow the di- 
rect results of his measures. Thus, to take a case con- 
nected with one named above, it was not intended, 
through the system of ‘ payment by results,’ to do any- 
thing more than give teachers an efficient stimulus: it 
was not supposed that in numerous cases their health 
would give way under the stimulus; it was not ex- 
pected that they would be led to adopt a cramming 
system and to put undue pressure on dull and weak 
children, often to their great injury; it was not fore- 
seen that in many cases a bodily enfeeblement would 
be caused which no amount of grammar and geogra- 

hy can compensate for. The licensing of public- 
| elm was simply for maintaining public order: those 
who devised it never imagined that there would result 
an organized interest powerfully influencing elections 
inanunwholesome way. Nor did it occurto the‘ prac- 
tical’ politicians who provided a compulsory load-line 
for merchant vessels, that the pressure of ship-owners’ 
interests would habitually cause the putting of the 
load-line at the very highest limit, and that from pre- 
cedent to precedent, tending ever in the same direc- 
tion, the load-line would gradually rise in the better 
class of ships, as from good authority I learn that it 
has already done. Legislators who, some 40 years ago, 
by act of Parliament compelled railway companies to 
supply cheap locomotion, would have ridiculed the 
belief, had it been expressed, that eventually their act 
would punish the companies which improved the sup- 
ply ; and yet this was the result to companies which 
began to carry third-class passengers by fast trains ; 
since a penalty to the amount of the passenger duty 
was inflicted on them for every third-class passen- 
ger socarried.... ‘We must educate our masters,’ 
is the well-known cg hee 2 of a Liberal who opposed 
the last extension of the franchise. Yes, if the educa- 
tion were worthy to be so called, and were relevant 
to the political enlightenment needed, much might 
be hoped from it. But knowing rules of syntax, 
being able to add up correctly, having geographical 
information, and a memory stocked with the dates of 
kings’ accessions and generals victories, no more 1m- 
plies fitness to form political conclusions than acquire- 
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ment of skill in drawing implies expertness in tele- 
graphing, or than ability to play cricket implies 
proficiency on the violin. ‘Surely,’ rejoins some one, 
‘facility in reading opens the way to political knowl- 
edge.’ Doubtless; but will the way be followed? 
Table-talk proves that nine out of ten people read 
what amuses them or interests them rather than what 
instructs them; and that the last thing they read is 
something which tells them disagreeable truths or 
dispels groundless hopes. That popular education re- 
sults in an extensive reading of publications which 
foster pleasant illusions rather than of those whic 

insist on hard realities is beyond question.” ; 


In other writings, Mr. Spencer gives still more 
detailed instances of the ways in which State 
legislation works unexpected ills. He says (So- 
ctal Statics, ed. of 1851, p. 384): 


“ An architect and surveyor describes it [the Build- 
ing Act] as having worked after the following manner. 
In those districts of London consisting of inferior 
houses built in that unsubstantial fashion which the 
New Building Act was to mend, there obtains an aver- 
age rent, sufficiently remunerative to landlords whose 
houses were run up economically before the New 
Building Act passed. This existing average rent fixes 
the rent that must be charged in these districts for 
new houses ot the same accommodation—that is the 
same number of rooms, for the people they are built 
for do not appreciate the extra safety of living within 
walls strengthened with hoop-iron bond. Nowitturns 
out upon trial, that houses built in accordance with 
the present regulations, and let at this established 
rate, bring in nothing like areasonable return. Build- 
ers have consequently confined themselves to erecting 
houses in better districts (where the possibility of a 
profitable competition with preexisting houses shows 
that those preexisting houses were tolerably substan- 
tial), and have ceased to erect dwellings for the masses, 
except in the suburbs where no pressing sanitary evils 
exist. Meanwhile, in the inferior districts above de- 
scribed, has resulted an increase of overcrowding— 
half-a-dozen families in a house, a score of lodgers to a 
room. Nay, more than this has resulted. That state 
of miserable dilapidation into which these abodes of 
the poor are allowed to fall is due to the absence of 
competition from new houses. Landlords do not find 
their tenants tempted away by the offer of better 
accommodation. Repairs, being unnecessary for secur- 
ing the largest amount of profit,are notmade. ... In 
fact, for a large percentage of the very horrors which 
our sanitary agitators are trying to cure by law, we 
have to thank previous agitators of the same school!’’ 


Later, in The Sins of Legislators, Mr. Spen- 
cer says of the building laws : 


‘**See then what legislationhasdone. By ill-imposed 
taxes, raising the prices of bricks and timber, it added 
to the costs of houses and prompted, for economy’s 
sake, the use of bad materials in scanty quantities. 
To check the consequent production of wretched 
dwellings, it established regulations which, in med- 
ieval fashion, dictated the quality of the commodity 
produced ; there being no perception that by insisting 
on a higher quality and therefore higher price, it would 
limit the demand and eventually diminish the supply. 
By additional local burdens, legislation has of late still 
further hindered the building ofsmallhouses. Finally. 
having, by successive measures, produced first bad 
houses and then a deficiency of better ones, it has at 
length provided for the artificially increased overflow 
of poor people by diminishing the house capacity 
which already could not contain them! : 

“Where then lies the blame for the miseries of the 
East End? Against whom should beraised ‘the bitter 
ery of outcast London’?.... ‘ 

‘So, too, with State supervision. Guaranteeing of 
quality by inspection has been shown, in the hall-mark- 
ing of silver, to be superfluous, while the silver trade 
has been decreased by it; and in other cases it has 
lowered the quality by establishing a standard which 
it is useless to exceed : instance the case of the Cork 
butter-market, where the higher kinds are disadvan- 
taged in not adequately profiting by their better re- 
pute; or instance the case of herring-branding (now 
optional), the effect of which is to Pat the many inferior 
curers, who just reach the level of official approval, on 
a par with the few better ones who rise above it, and 
so to discourage these. But such lessons pass tn- 
learned. Even where the failure of inspection is most 
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glaring, no notice is taken of it; as instance the terri- 
ble catastrophe by which a train full of people was 
destroyed along with the Tay bridge. Countless de- 
nunciations, loud and unsparing, were vented against 
engineer and contractor; but little, if anything, was 
said about the Government officer from whom the 
bridge received State approval. So, too, with pre- 
vention of disease. It matters not that under the 
management or dictation of State agents some of the 
worst evils occur; as when the lives of 87 wives and 
children of soldiers are sacrificed in the ship ‘ Accring- 
ton;’ or as when typhoid fever and diphtheria are 
diffused by a State-ordered drainage system, as in 
Edinburgh; or as when officially enforced sanitary 
appliances, ever getting out of order, increase the 
evils they were to decrease.” 


These instances of the failure of legislature, 
quoted by Spencer, are now somewhat classical 
and out of date, but they can be easily replaced 
by modern ones. Mr, Charles Fairfield, in 
his chapter on ‘‘State Socialism in the An- 
tipodes’”’ contained in A Plea for Liberty, 1n- 
stances many failures of legislation in Australia, 
supposed to be in the vanguard of socialistic 
progress. He shows how the early-closing law 
in Melbourne in 1885, whereby shops could not 
keep open after seven p.M., proved utterly im- 
practicable, robbing all the small suburban 
stores, which did their main business in the 
evening, of all chance of success and creating 
such an opposition that the law was repealed in 
afew days. He argues that the conduct of the 
Australian State railroads has been at a heavy 
loss, only concealed by government book-keep- 
ing. In England herself instances of the fail- 
ure of State operations can be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Says Mr. L. J. Jennings, M.P. (fortnightly 
Revzew, August, 1888, p. 185) : 


* Look, for instance, at the Admiralty and the War 
Office. ‘These two departments alone cost the country 
4563,324 a year. The waste of labor that goes on daily 
is incredible. At the Admiralty the officials, sitting 
under the same roof, write long letters to one another 
on the most trivial subjects, just as if they were 500 
miles apart. Animmense heap of correspondence may 
be accumulated about a stick of sealing-wax or a 
bit of string. The Accountant-General’s Department, 
crammed with extravagantly paid officials, involves 
charges for the working staff of £63,557 a year, and 
a pension list of £32,324. ... The Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Forwood, has admitted (First Report of 
Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Commission, Q. 9751) that 
if the salaries were placed ona ‘commercial basis’ the 
expense of the Accountant-General’s Office would be 
brought down to £35,0co or £40,000 a year. Why isit 
not placed on a commercial basis? It cannot be be- 
cause the authorities have not had a free hand in the 
‘game of reorganization.’ There have been at least 
five heroic operations of this kind since 1869, at tre- 
mendous cost to the country. ... What sort of com- 
mentary is it on the great reorganization of 1878-80 
which cost the country £20,000 a year in pensions an 
452,199 in bonuses, that the Department is now found 
to be filled, as the heads of it allege, with extrava- 
gantly paid or incompetent officials. ... The War 
Office clerk goes leisurely to his duties at ro or 11, 
and remains till four or five, his prescribed hours 
being six each day. And what is the nature of his 
work? <A good deal of it is utterly thrown away. 
Accounts are audited and reaudited in a purely arbi- 
trary and farcical manner. ... Correspondence rolls 
on in huge volumes about trifles light as air; a charge 
for the use of a cab, a bill of 2s. 6d. for candles, a rent 
in a soldier’s jacket, the loss of a nosebag (actual in- 
stances of these cases will be found in the evidence 
taken before the Army Estimates Committee, 1887 and 
1888) may form the theme of an almost interminal 
number of letters. The cut in the soldier’s jacket was 
inquired into’ by colonels, lieutenant-colonels, deputy 
adjutant-general, assistant deputies, and all sorts of 
high officials. The documents were entered into books, 


signed; stamped, and passed on from one to the other 
for nearly four weeks.” 


In the United States illustrations of the cost- 
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liness and inefficiency of State operations are 
notorious. All municipal operations are full of 
jobs. The building of the County 
Court House in New York City is 


only an extreme instance of what The 
goes on in all government under- United 
takings, When designed in 1868 States. 


its cost was estimated at $250,000. 

Before the end of 1871 it had cost a 

sum variously estimated at from $8,000,000 to 
$13,000,000, and it was still far from finished. 
Among the items of the cost for fitting it up were 
$404,347 for safes and $7500 for thermometers. 
It is from such facts as these of the repeated 
failures of government activities to-day that in- 
dividualists drew their negative argument 
against socialism. From such instances they 
very naturally draw the inference that if gov- 
ernment cannot efficiently conduct the compara- 
tively small activities it now attempts, it must 
still further fail in the almost infinitely more 
difficult functions that would be given to it 
under a complete socialistic rég7-ze. They fur- 
ther argue that even if government, surrounded 
and supported by individualistic methods, and 
with wealth created by individualism for it to tax, 
can, perhaps, altho clumsily and expensively, 
carry on the few activities of which socialists 
make so much to-day, were the 

government to attempt all, it would 


be quite another thing. Yetif the The Impos- 
State cannot do all, the accustom- _ sibility of 
ing of people to depend upon the Socialism. 


State weakens the power of individ- 

uals and teaches them to lean on a 

reed that finally will break. To argue that gov- 
ernment ever can conduct the complete indus- 
trial life of the people is to almost all economists 
and to absolutely all individualists the height of 
absurdity. 

Mr. E. S. Robertson, in his essay on ‘‘ The 
Impracticability of Socialism’? (chap. i. in 4 
Plea for Liberty), argues that, passing by the 
facts that socialists very rarely go into practical 
details ; that it is scarcely possible to see how 
socialism could provide the clothing for a com- 
munity except by putting it intoa strict uniform 
asin an army, since, if fashion were allowed, 
no national committee could foretell what would 
be needed—passing by the enormous problem of 
how to manage domestic labor under socialism, 
except by destroying the home, saying nothing 
of the still greater difficulties of just distribution 
between labor of different degrees of value and 
laborers of different degrees of ability—passing 
by all these and a hundred other similar diffi- 
culties, socialism utterly breaks down before the 
population question. esays: ‘‘ The situation 
may be summed up in a sentence: Socialism 
with ut ro=traints on the increase of population 
would be utterly inefficient. With such re- 
straints it would be slavery. In a word, social- 
ism--the scheme of collective capital and collec- 
tive production and distribution—breaks down 
the moment it is subjected to any practical test.’” 
How would the community decide, he asks, of 
the children born in any year—how many boys 
should be tailors and how many girls ‘dress- 
makers? ‘‘ Socialism, disguise it as we may, is 
the negation of freedom.” Similarly argue all 
individualists. 
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But probably the chief arguments raised to- 
day to show the impracticability of socialism 
and the necessity of individualism, are, as above 
Stated, biologic. Mr. Kidd argues in his Socza/ 
Lvolution, p. 209, that socialism has not and 
probably cannot make any serious attempt to 
deal with even the initial difficulties of the con- 
tinued success of a society where the struggle 
for existence iseliminated. Hesays: ‘ Under- 
neath all socialist ideals yawns the problem of 
population.”’ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his latest work, says : 
“* People who in their corporate capacity abolish 
the natural relation between merits and benefits 
will presently be abolished themselves. Either 
they will have to go through the miseries of 
slow decay consequent on the increase of those 
unfit for the business of life, or they will be 
overrun by some people who have not pursued 
the foolish policy of fostering the worst at the 
expense of the better.’”? Mr. Lecky says (De- 
mocracy and Liberty, chap. viii.): ‘‘ The so- 
cialist remedies entets ¢ only bring evils far great- 
er than any they could possibly prevent. The 
desire of each man to improve his circumstances, 
to reap the full reward of superior talent, or 
energy, or thrift, is the very mainspring of the 
production of the world. Take these motives 

away ; persuade men that by supe- 

rior work they will obtain no supe- 
Degeneration rior reward ; cut off all the hopes 
under that stimulate among ordinary men 

Socialism. ambition, enterprise, invention, and 

self-sacrifice, and the whole level 

of production will rapidly and inev- 
itably’sink. ... the essential difference of men 
in aptitudes, capacities and character, are things 
that can never be changed, and all schemes and 
policies that ignore them are doomed to ultimate 
failure.’’ Says Mr. Kidd (Soczal Evolutzon) : 


“Tt will not help us, even if there are to be no com- 
peting societies, and if in the contemplated era of so- 
cialism the whole human family, without distinction 
of race or color, is to be included in a federation with- 
in which the competitive forces are to be suspended. 
We may draw such a draft on our imagination, but 
our common sense, which has to deal with materials 
as they exist, refuses to honorit. We are concerned 
not with an imaginary being, but with man as he 
exists, a creature standing with countless eons of this 
competition behind him, every quality of his mind 
and body... the product of this rivalry, with its 
meaning and allotted place therein, and capable of 
finding its fullest and fittest employment only in its 
natural conditions.” 


Individualism, then, bases its argument on 
the fact that government can scarcely efficiently 
conduct even now the comparatively limited 
functions that it does attempt, and would ut- 
terly break down before the attempt to control 
the complete complex interests of all social life ; 
that individualism, on the other hand, so far as 
tried during this century, while not by any 
means doing away with all evils, has produced 
more material and educational progress than in 
all the other centuries put together, and espe- 
cially in those countries and in that country 
where individualism has been tried the most ; 
that even if socialism were practicable, it would 
inevitably lead to the biological degeneration of 
the individual and of the race and finally that 
even the beginnings of socialism tend to under- 
mine that self-reliance, self-rule, free self sacri- 
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fice, which, tho men consider it’ born of indi- 
vidual communion with God or of natural ethics 
alone, all men are agreed to be the noblest and 
the only enduring and eternal quality of man. 
Individualism may not produce all progress in 
a day ; individualists are not blind to the evils 
of the present, but they do know that an in- 
finite progress has been made ; that that prog- 
Tess is now going on; that it has been and is 
now almost solely due to individual struggle 
and competition in life, and that therefore it is 
but simple duty to resist even the beginnings of 
a socialism which for an impossible mirage 
threatens to attack all progress and to under- 
mine man’s noblest possession, individual char- 
acter and individual aspiration. It is better to 
let a man struggle and work his own way even 
slowly toward character than to lift him, were 
it possible, into an Utopia of physical comfort, 
at the cost of weakened will and increased ten-~ 
dency to rely on a paternal or even a fraternal 
organization. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST PROGRAM. 


As asserted above, individualists are neither 
doctrinaires nor visionaries. Says Mr. Words- 
worth Donisthorpe in ‘‘ The Limits of Liberty,’’ 
achapterin A Plea for Liberty: 


“Tt is not fair to assert or even to insinuate that in- 
dividualism as a practical working doctrine in this 
country [England] andin the United States is based 
on reasoning from abstractions. ... Noone with the 
smallest claim to attention has been known to affirm 
that this or any other nation is yet rife for the aboli- 
tion of the State... . Isuppose no one acquainted 
with his political writings will accuse Victor Yarros of 
backwardness or even of opportunism. Yet says he, 
‘The abolition of the external State must be preceded 
by the decay of the nations which breathe life and vigor 
into that clumsy monster; in other words, it is only 
when the people learn to value liberty and to under- 
stand the truths of the anarchistic philosophy that the 
question of practically abolishing the State looms up 
and acquires significance.’”’ 


Mr. N. P. Gilman says of American individu- 
alists (Soczalism and the American Spirit): 


‘The practica, effort of those who here accept the 
name of individualist isto maintain the actual status 
against the strong tendency tovard socialism which 
characterizes the time. Ifthis cau be successfully re- 
sisted, they trust to graducl enlightenment to weaken 
gradually the power of the State. Theanarchist ideal, 
into which extreme iucivicualism blends, is not to be 
reached by crying and striving. The individualist 
trusts innatural and in the unforced evolution of so- 
ciety ; he exerts himself with more or less energy sim- 
ply to resist efforts contrary to this law which tend to 
produce an artificial devclopmont. . . .. The present 
tendency toward socializin he would explainas a re- 
action toward prinitive ideas which have long since, 
for the wiser minority, lcen fully exploded by ex- 
perience. He stcnds stulLbornly on the defensive 
against this tendency, feeling sure that, unchecked, 
it can only result in great evil.” 


Contrasting individualism with Schaffle’s defi- 
nition of socialism (g.v.), Mr. Gilman says con- 
cerning individualism in its practical applica- 
tion : 

“ Economic individualism would then be the system 
of production by means of private capital (held by 
single persons, firms, corporations, or cooperative as- 
sociations) ; this method of production demands a free 
labor contract, open competition, and distribution to 
individuals. The alpha and omega of individualism 
is, accordingly. private and competing capitals, with a 
large measure of individual freedom from State con- 
trol (p. 11). ... If we attend chiefly to the facts of the 
existing situation in the United States, we should then 
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consider individualism and socialism as two opposite 
tendencies, moved by either of which an American 
citizen may advocate or attack a definite and particu- 
Jar measure of legislation. The Utopia of the individ- 
ualist, if Mr Herbert Spencer may speak for him, is 
an approach to anarchy; the Utopia of the socialis: 
melts into communism ; but neither scheme is proposec 
for immediate adoption here by sensible advocates. ... 
The individualist ... in all his degrees tends to un- 
favorable criticism, not to high admiration, of the 
manner and the results of governmental activity at 
present. He concedes that a nation may well tolerate 
acertain degree of inefficiency on the part of its officials 
in executing their present tasks, this being, on the 
whole, more endurable than the evils which would re- 
sult from putting the same duties upon private per- 
sons. He opposes, however, any considerable further 
extension of the sphere of the State, and looks to edu- 
cation of the individual mind and conscience and to 
general progress for relief from existing evils. The 
extreme individualist would not only resist the ten- 
dency to socialism, but would also retrace some steps 
already taken in that direction, as he would say, such 
as universal free education, There are very few, to 
be sure, in America who hold the creed with such 
vigor.”’ 


So conceiving of practical individualism, it is 
evident that there can be no fixed universal in- 
dividualist program. It must be different in 
different countries ; it is differently conceived 
by different individuals. On all important 
points the general individualist propositions will 
be found in this cyclopedia under each respec- 
tive subject. (See Lanp; INTEREST ; WAGEs ; 
CoMPETITION ; EpucATION; RAILROADS; Post- 
OFFIcE ; BANKING ; MuTuAL BANKING, etc.) 

We give here one illustration of how indivi- 
dualists would work out social problems. Of 
perhaps the most serious problem in modern 
life Mr. N. P. Gilman says (Soczalism and the 
American Spirit) : 


“No evil in our cities appeals more forcibly to the 
kind-hearted than the crowded tenement houses... . 
Every one who has a particle of philanthropy in him 
cries out that these evils should be made to cease from 
off the earth. The end isclear, but what means shall 
we use? The socialist will dilate upon what Glasgow 
and Liverpool have done, and urge that Boston and 
New York at once purchase whole squares, pull down 
the noisome houses of to-day, and erect, instead, clean 
and convenient tenements, to be let at low rates. 
This, however, would be too much like journeying 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, via Paris, the Suez 
Canal, and Japan. The Chicagoan would thus reach 
Minneapolis in time, indeed, if money and patience 
held out. But a more direct way would be first to 
discover what persons are responsible as owners or 
lessors of these foul habitations, and then to bring 
home to them as individuals the distress and the crime 
which they occasion, while drawing profit from such 
inhuman conditions. Many- of these persons sin as 
much through ignorance as through hardness of heart. 

But if this should be of no effect, the men and 
women who are taught by the higher individualism 
that we ave our brothers’ keepers to a great degree 
can then follow the example of Mrs. Lincoln in Bos- 
ton, Let them singly or in small associations buy or 
lease one or more city houses in the poorer districts 
and care for them in person or through kindly and 
capable agents. A large part of the tenement-house 
oes 1s manageable under this simple plan... . 

here this plan is not expedient, the Peabody trustees 
in London, the Improved Dwelling-House Associa- 
tions in Boston and New York, and such individuals 
as Mr, A. T, White in Brooklyn have demonstrated 
the eminent success of a more difficult method. Mr, 
J. A. Riis, a good authority, believes thoroughly in the 
compatibility of ‘philanthropy and 5 per cent.’—the 
one as beginning, the otherastheresult. ... Thetene- 
ment-house problem in our American cities is thus 
fully within the control of a comparatively few per- 
sons.... Very few of the rich or the moderately 
rich in the United States would need to be converted 
to a higher individualism than they now practise to 
make the tenement-house problem a thing of the past 
so far as money can do it.” 


Such is, we believe, a fair example of the in- 
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dividualist program. For the far more radical 
proposals ot cue extreme individualists as the 
philosophical anarchists—the Spencerians, the 
single-tax men, the voluntarians—we refer the 
reader to the respective articles which treat of 
them. Most individualists like Professor Hux- 
ley condemn alike the dogmatism of Herbert 
Spencer and the theories of the socialists. They 
hold, with Professor Jevons. that in social re- 


form ‘‘the first step is to throw aside all sup-. 


posed absolute rights or inflexible principles ;"’ 
they would not, at present at least, destroy the 
State ; what is shown by experience that the 
State can do better than the individual, that 
they would have the State do; but they hold 
that, fundamentally and eternally, all experience 
teaches that primary reliance must be put on 
industrial action; that what limits individual 
initiation limits freedom ; that what weakens 
individual responsibility weakens character, 
and that therefore, in the words of President 
E. B. Andrews, of Brown University: ‘‘In all 
economic activity the presumption is in favor of 
individual liberty and free competition.”’ 
References: A Plea for Liberty (P. Mackay, Ed. 
1891); Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s /vdzvidualism - 
System of Politics (1890); The Man versus the State (a 
collection of articles by Herbert Spencer, and_pub- 
lished under that name, 1884) ; N. P. Gilman’s Soczad- 
tsm and the American Spirit (1893); W. G. Sumner’s 
What Soctal Classes Owe to Each Other (1883); W. H. 
Mallock’s Classes and Masses; or, Wealth, Wages, 
and Welfare in the United Kingdom (1806); Edward 
Atkinson’s various articles; John Morley on Com- 
promise; A. T. Hadley’s Economics, an Account of the 
Relation Between Private Property and Public Wel- 
are. See also ANARCHISM; SPENCER; SINGLE Tax}; 
‘REE TRADE; VOLUNTARYISM. For opposite views 


to those in this article and for objections to Individu- 
alism, see SOCIALISM. 


Revised by A, T. HapLry. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—We in- 
clude under this general heading three subjects 
which are distinct, altho continually confounded 
in the public mind—trade education, technical 
education, and manual training. We consider 
them under one head, in order that, 
by placing the subjects side by side, 
the important differences between Definitions, 
them may be clearly brought out. 

We commence with definitions. 

Trade education is the preparing of craftsmen 
for practical work in a particular trade, Tech- 
nical education is the teaching of the sciences 
in their practical application to the material in- 
terests of man. A good trade school may be a 
very poor technical school, while a good techni- 
cal school is not of necessity a good trade school. 
Manual training is different from either ; it is 
instruction in the use of tools as a part of a com- 
plete educational discipline. Trade schools seek 
to turn out craftsmen ; technical schools seek to 
turn out scientific specialists and professional 
men, such as civil engineers, architects, etc. ; 
manual training seeks to develop complete man- 
hood and womanhood by developing dexterity 
of hand as wellas head. We must consider the 
three in their modern chronological develop- 
ment. 


I. TecuHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Science is modern ; scientific schools are there- 
fore modern, When Count Rumford, in 1799, 
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founded the Royal Institution in London, he 
aimed at making it a technical school. It orig- 
inally contained a workshop for 
blacksmiths and models of machin- 
ery of all kinds; but it was fortu- 
nately diverted into a laboratory 
of research, developed by Davy, 
Thomas Young, Fataday, Tyndall, Rayleigh 
The first really technical school seems to have 
been the famous school of mines at Freiburg, 
created by the demands of the region. The 

cole Polytechnique was established in France 
in 1794, primarily to train men for the engineer 
and artillery corps of the French Army. 
Imperial Technical School at Moscow and the 
Institute of Technology at St. Petersburg early 
took high rank. England, always holding a 
prominent place in science, was backward in 
developing technical schools, 

Germany and Switzerland have led in techni- 
cal schools. Scientific high schools sprang up 
for the training of men who might compete with 
English engineers trained in the workshop. 
The universities of 50 years ago did not meet 
the case, and consequently each State did its 
best to create technical institutions that would 
do so. Magnificent polytechnics arose like the 
Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, the Poly- 
technic Schools at Munich, Vienna, Stuttgart, 
Dresden, Hanover, Aachen, the Technical High 
School of Berlin, now the Charlottenburg Poly- 
technic, the Polytechnic Schools of Delft and at 
Moscow. 

These schools cost $15,000,000 for building 
and fittings, and their maintenance costs $1,000,- 
ooo annually. 

The Zurich Polytechnic was established by 
the Swiss Confederation in 1854. It is one of 
the finest in the world, and comprises seven 
special schools: 1. Architecture, with a three 
years’ course. 2. Civil engineering, three and 
a half years’ course. 3. Mechanical engineer- 
ing, three years’ course. 4. Chemical technol- 
ogy, including pharmacy, three years’ course. 
5. Agriculture and forestry, two and a half 
years’ course. 6. Normal school for training 
special science teachers. 7. Philosophical and 
political science. ; ; ‘ 

Further, a preliminary course is provided in 
mathematics for those not yet prepared to enter 
one of these schools. There are 200 courses of 
lectures, 45 professors, and 13 assistant profes- 
sors, besides tutors, curators, etc. The institu- 
tion spends over $100,000 a year. A few years 
ago the Federal Council voted to it $250,000 for 
the extension of the chemical Jaboratories. The 
cost to a student is $20 the half year and $10 for 
laboratory practice, or about $60 per annum in 
the chemical department for the full use of 
these great opportunities. 

In the United States, the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, N. Y., was estab- 
lished in 1824 to teach civil engineers, who till 

then had to go to France to study. 


Europe. 


The growth of science led to the 
one establishment of the Sheffield Sci- 
ary entific School of Yale University 


in 1847, the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard in 1848, and 


the Chandler Scientific School of Dartmouth 
in 1852. 


In 1862 Congress voted land grants to 
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the several States to enable them to build insti- 
tutions for teaching agriculture and mechanics, 
Most of the State universities established scien- 
tific schools. Cornell became prominent for its: 
scientific teaching. Washington University, at 
St. Louis, organized its School of Engineering, 
and Columbia College its School of Mines. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was char- 
tered in 1861 and opened in 1865. ‘The Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute was opened in 
1867 ; the Stevens Institute followed in 1871; 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, in Terre Haute, 
Ind., in 1883; the Case School of Applied 
Science, at Cleveland, in 1891. In most of these 
schools there is a four-years’ course. Modern 
languages are usually required for admission in 
place of Greek and Latin. Language, history, 
political economy are usually taught, besides 
the higher mathematics and the various sci- 
ences. 


II. TrapE ScHOOLS 


came after technical schools. ‘They are modern 
attempts to develop craftsmen in place of the 
apprentice system, now all but gone. (See Ap- 
PRENTICESHIP.) Hereagain Germany and Switz- 
erland lead. 

There are schools of a lower type called 
“real’’ and ‘‘trade’’ schools. The course in 
some is nine years, and these are called ‘‘ upper 
real schools ;’”’ in others six or seven years, and 
these are called ‘‘ burgher’’ schools. 

Prussia has building schools in Berlin, Nien- 
burg, Eikernfdrde, Breslau, Héxtar, and Idstein, 
There is a school for machine construction at 
Eimbeck; four weaving schools at Crefeld, 
Mulheim, and Eimbeck; a trade school for 
pottery at Hohr ; trade metal schools at Iserlohn 
and Remsheid. _There are trade continuation 
schools for apprentices and artisans under 18, 
who can be compelled to attend, as their mas- 
ters are to grant them time to do so. In that 
case the State pays half the cost. Agricultural 
schools, etc., are also in operation. 

Apprenticeship schools in Germany train 
workmen in pure and applied art and in practi- 
cal work in the shop. They have spread over 
Southern Germany and Austria 


and all parts of Prussia. The 
manufacturers demanded better The 
workers. Three yearsisthe course, Continent. 


in which the pupils are trained as 

designers, modelers, wood-carvers, 

molders, founders, turners and pressers, chasers, 
engravers, gilders, and etchers. The number 
of artisans attending the schools is increasing. 

Chemnitz, Saxony, has a technical school for 
chemists, a foremen’s school, a building school, 
a drawing school, and a weaving school. A 
technical knowledge of dyeing is required for 
the exquisite work here produced. 

The metallurgical school of Bochum, West- 
phalia, is open only to workmen employed four 
years in iron or engineering. 

The Crefeld weaving school teaches drawing 
and the loom ; painting from models, natural 
plants, and flowers for printing and other 
branches; machine drawing; fabrics decom- 
posed ; original design; unmounting and re- 
building power-looms, and forge work. It hag 
a museum of textile fabrics, and the Krauth 
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collection of historical patterns. The dyeing 
and finishing departments of the school are 
complete. 

The industrial art schools of Germany apply 
art to manufactures more than those of France. 
The Dresden school has revived old and estab- 
lished new industries. It has departments of 
designing, architecture, decorative painting, 
ornament, figure drawing, art modeling, deco- 
tative painting from the figure. It has 16,000 
mounted patterns, 11,000 examples of embroi- 
dery and lace, and a school museum containing 
140,000 patterns of textile fabrics of all kinds 
and ages. 

The industrial art school of Vienna practises 
carving, metal-chasing, and working in brass 
and bronze. 

The Royal School of Art Embroidery, Vienna, 
is wholly technical. Girls from the primary 
schools are carried forward to every kind of 
fancy needlework and designing. There are 
no tees save for foreigners. 

Switzerland, for the size of the country, out- 
does Germany and leads the world in trade 
schools. She has the Technikum, at Winter- 
thur ; the general industrial school at Basel, 7 
schools for industrial arts and drawing, 31 in- 
dustrial drawing schools, 57 schools for profes- 
sional improvement and working men’s schools, 
2 weaving schools, 7 watch-making schools, 8 
workshops for apprentices, 2 wood-carving 
schools, 5 female industrial schools, 13 industrial 
museums, collections, etc. 

Cheese and butter-making are taught at a 
dairy station at Perolles (Fribourg), the dairy 
school de la Rutti (Berne), and at a dairy school 
at Sornthal (St. Gall). 

France has many trade schools. 

The Polytechnic Association was founded in 
1830 by the graduates of the Polytechnic School 
for the purpose of conducting preparatory 
courses of industrial and technical training for 
both sexes. Training is given in the cutting 
and fitting of garments, decorative painting, 
making of artificial flowers, and commercial 
courses to young girls. The municipality of 
Paris has been to the forefront in supplying 
technical education for girls. It has undertaken 
to fit every girl for domestic or business life who 
applies at its schools, and without cost to the 
pupil. Its écoles professtonelles ménagéres 
number six, besides its ‘‘ commercial school,’’ 
On these schools alone £30,000 is spent annually. 
Other special schools in France are : the School 
of Telegraphy, for Government employees ; 
schools of manual apprenticeship ; higher schools 
of commercial studies ; the National School of 
the Industrial Arts at Roubaix, for practical and 
theoretical study of the manufacture of cloth ; 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris ; the Acadé- 
mie de France at Rome ; the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Lyons ; the Ecole Nationale des Arts 
Decoratifs at Paris ; the National Professional 
School at Vierzon; the Ecole Professionelle 
Municipale of Rheims, to instruct youth in 
manufactures and commerce ; the Polytechnic 
School at Paris; the High School of Mines at 
Paris ; the National School of Design for Young 
Women at Paris ; the Limoges School of Deco- 
rative Art ; schools attached to the national fac- 
tories of Gobelins, Sévres, and Beauvais; a 
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school of fine arts at Toulouse ; aschool of master — 


workmen of mines at Calais ; a school of horti- 
culture at Versailles; the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures in Paris. 

There are also schools of arts.and manufac- 
tures at Aix, Angers, and Chalons ; two schools 
of watch and clock-making ; weaving schools 
at Nimes, Amiens, and St. Etienne ; several 
lace-making schools ; a free school of political 
science, with a remarkable and exhaustive pro- 
gram of constitutional, legal, financial, and dip- 
lomatic studies ; farm schools, agricultural col- 
leges, and the Institut National Agronomique 
at Paris. Voluntary agricultural schools are 
active, and there are 12 State schools—vzz., 
agriculture, 3; horticulture, 1; dairying, 1; 
veterinary, 3; forestry, 2; and shepherds’ 
schools and bergeries, 2. 

Belgium is prominent in trade instruction. 
Her schools include : 

1. Apprenticeship schools and ouvrozrs, or 
workshop and school combined. These were 
established as charities, and are diminishing in 
number and importance. 

2. Agricultural and horticultural schools, and 
schools for training dairymaids. 

3. Girls’ housekeeping schools, rapidly devel- 
oping, over 250 having already been established. 

4. Trade schools for girls, of which all the 
principal cities now boast one or more. 

5. Parochial trade schools, those of St. Luke 
being the highest type. 

6. Trade schools supported by guilds and 
trade-unions, such as the brewers’ and tailors’ 
schools. 

7. Trade schools having day classes and shop- 
work. Their design is to fit for a trade and to 
do away with the often misdirected drudgery of 
apprenticeship. 

8. Large industrial schools, sometimes com- 
bined with drawing schools, sometimes separate, 
where classes are held in the evenings and on 
Sundays and where the course is widely eclec- 
tic. 

g. Drawing schools, existing in every town of 
any size in the kingdom. . 

ro. Commercial schools, the most important 
of which is at Antwerp, with the object to pre- 
pare accountants, merchants, consular and com- 
mercial agents for home and consular service. 

11. Schools of industry and mines, highly sci- 
entific in character. 

In England, distinctive trade schools are not 
many. She is working out industrial education 
in other ways. Slow in establishing technical 
schools, technical education is being 
developed to-day in connection with 
numerous institutions. In 1836 a 
sum of £1500 ($7299.75) was voted 
by Parliament for the encourage- 
ment of art, with which trade and 
navigation became associated. The first school 
of design was opened at Somerset House with 
12 pupils in 1837, Subsequently a sum of 
£10,000 ($48,665) was voted in aid of 14 schools, 
and by this means art education was provided 
for about 2250 pupils. In 1845 the Royal Col- 
lege of Chemistry was established in Oxford 
Street, London ; and in 1851 the Jermyn Street 
Royal School of Mines was started. These in- 
stitutions are now united under the title of the 
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Normal School of Science and Royal School of 
Mines, at South Kensington. 

Commencing about the year 1882, what has 
been termed a technical education scare swept 
over England, owing to the fear that Germany 
was competing with increasing success for the 
foreign trade of the world. This advantage was 
believed to be due to her system of technical 
instruction. As a result of this apprehension 
concerning trade a great deal of attention was 
given to the subject during succeeding years, 
A royal commission was appointed by Parlia- 
Ment to inquire into the various technical and 
trade schools on the Continent, with a special 
view of reporting upon the effect the instruc- 
tion given in these schools had upon the indus- 
tries of the various countries in which they were 
Situated. 

In London, Finsbury College was then the 
only center, apart from the Polytechnic Young 
Men’s Christian Institute, that gave evening 
manual instruction ; and even at Finsbury the 
number of real artisans in attendance was very 
small. 

By 1889 the art schools and classes, national 
scholarships, etc., in local schools, received 
438,500 ($187,360.25). 

The total expenses incident to the conduct of 
schools of science and of art in all parts of the 
kingdom reached in 1889 the sum approximate- 
ly of £154,000 ($749,441). 

Some of the schools established by institutions 
of learning as part of their educational system, 
or by individuals or industrial associations to 
advance particular interests, are as follows: 
Technical School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Dur- 
ham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Owens College, Manchester ; Yorkshire College, 
Leeds ; Mason Science College, Birmingham ; 
University College, Bristol; University College, 
Nottingham ; University College, Liverpool ; 
University College, Dundee; Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College ; University Col- 
lege, Cardiff ; Sheffield Technical College. 

Among schools established to advance local 

industries may be included the Manchester 
Technical School, Huddersfield Technical 
School, and Leicester Technical School. There 
are a large number of technical schools with 
social features, the Regent Street Polytechnic 
of London being the most notable example. 
There are several which are still incomplete, 
but which are doing excellent work. Among 
these latter are the Finsbury Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the South Lambeth Institute, the Albert 
Youth’s Institute, and the Woolwich Polytech- 
nic. 
In technical education, various bodies have 
been active, such as the cooperative societies. 
Some municipal technical schools have been 
started, as at Rochdale and Manchester. Pri- 
vate firms have established technical schools in 
connection with their trades, as at Elswick, 
Crewe, Manchester, Accrington, Oldham. The 
technical colleges of Bradford and Leeds and 
the Yorkshire college compare with the weaving 
schools of Germany. 

There is an intermediate technical college at 
Finsbury (London) for systematic teaching of 
boys from 14 to18. The evening classes here 
in 1891 had over 1000 students. Its school of 
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electrical engineering is of wide renown. Uni- 
versity College and King College have numer- 
ous technical and scientific classes. The Leather 
Trades in Bethnal Green teach hand and ma- 
chine work. Polytechnic institutes are spring- 
ing up in all parts of London, 

The People’s Palace schools are kept up b 
the Drapers’ Company, and besides art and sci- 
ence, the technology of building, bricklaying, 
carpentry, plumbing, steam boiler design, ma- 
chine construction, surveying, tailors’ cutting, 
typography, etc., has been taught to hundreds 
of students. Besides these there are the Batter- 
sea Institute, the Borough Road Institute, the 
Chelsea Institute, the Northwest London Insti- 
tute, the North London Institute, the City Poly- 
technic, and the Goldsmiths’ Institute. 

There were, in 1892, no fewer than 200 sci- 
ence schools in London, including day and 
evening schools and schools of science attached 
to elementary day schools. There are some 
5000 students in the district schools of art in 
London. Through the country the newly es- 
tablished county councils are moving in the 
way of technical educaiton. 

In the United States, trade schools com- 
menced with the New York trade schools, 
founded by Robert T. Auchmuty in 1881. They 
commenced as simply night schools 
with 33 pupils, and in 1893 had 536. 


Schools of a like nature have been The 
established by the Philadelphia United 
Master Builders’ Exchange and by States. 


the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

At Waltham, Mass., there is a horo- 

logical school. Philadelphia has a textile school. 
In 1888 an artist artisan school was founded in 
New York. Michigan has a mining school. 
Through the country there are various mechanic 
institutes, art schools, music schools and acade- 
mies, etc. The agricultural college and cook- 
ing schools are considered in separate articles. 

In 1876 Professor J. D. Runkle, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, saw M. Della 
Vos’s exhibition of the Russian system at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, and on August 17, 
1876, the department of the mstitute since 
known as the School of Mechanic Arts was es- 
tablished. The same step was taken a little 
later (June 6, 1879) by Washington University 
in St. Louis, at the suggestion of Professor 
C. M. Woodward, of the engineering depart- 
ment in that institution. These two examples 
were soon followed by other scientific and tech- 
nological schools in different parts of the 
country. 

Pare University (Indiana) has schools in 
agriculture, horticulture, veterinary science, 
mechanical engineering, civil engineering, sci- 
ence, industrial art, and pharmacy. 

There are 12 business colleges in Illinois, 16 
in Iowa, 16 in Massachusetts, 28 in New Jersey, 
16 in Ohio, 19 in Pennsylvania. The business 
college teaches how business is transacted in 
large cities in banking, real estate, insurance, 
and commercial houses. ‘The students have to 
keep and work a bank in all details. So with 
other callings prepared for. 

In the South, trade schools have been espe- 
cially developed for the negroes. The John F. 
Slater Fund distributes $45,000 annually among 
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negro schools in the South expressly to foster 
hand training. Forty-four institutions received 
this aid in 1888, two of them for medical stu- 
dents. The Tuskegee Normal School enrolls 
294 students, and requires all to work. The 
school farm is of 600 acres, 475 acres in woods. 
Its brickyard turned out 150,000 bricks in one 
year. There is a carpenter’s shop and printing 
office. All the buildings on the school grounds 
have been erected by students’ labor. 


III. MAnNuAL TRAINING. 


The thought of manual training as a part of 
education is not a new one. It has been a 
theme with educational writers from Luther 

and Comenius down to the present 


time. Rousseau would have Emile 

Origin, learn a trade, that his pupil might 
acquire a more valid title of nobil- 

ity than any he might inherit from 

ancestors. Pestalozzi resorted to manual train- 


ing with the vagabond children he collected in 
his schools, believing it to be one important 
means of educating the poorer classes. Locke, 
in writing of the education of gentlemen’s sons, 
pointed out some practical advantages to be 
gained from manual work by boys passing 
through the usual course of book instruction ; 
the chief of which were the promotion of bodily 
health by physical exercise and the mental 
relaxation brought about by change of employ- 
ment. But Froebel (g.v.) took the first steps. 

The realization of Froebel’s ideas in the kin- 
dergarten has made his name well known. 
What is not so well known 1s that to the influ- 
ence of his writings is due the introduction of 
handcraft in the elementary schools of Finland 
and Sweden, where it is known as sléjd (sloyd), 
and whence it has spread to Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, England, 
and the United States. 

Had Froebel been permitted to finish his 
great work, The Education of Man, it is prob- 
able that the education of boyhood and of youth 
would have been worked out by him with the 
same attention to details and the same practical 
wisdom, but it was not until 1860 that a man of 
sufficient courage and force appeared in Finland 
and undertook to reconstruct the educational 
system of his native land in accordance with the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. This was 
Uno Cygnaeus, of the Helsingfors Teachers’ 
Seminary, who, after long and diligent study 
of Swiss and German educational authorities, 
devised an advanced system of manual exer- 
cises adapted to pupils beyond the kindergarten 
age. This is sometimes called the Russian sys- 
tem of tool instruction, tho the term Russian 
system is now generally used to designate that 
plan of applying to the mechanic arts the labora- 
tory (workshop) method of instruction—a meth- 
od which has revolutionized instruction in chem- 
istry, physics, and other sciences within the last 
40 years. 

It was in the Imperial Technical School at 
Moscow, Russia, in 1868, under its director, 
Victor della Vos, that this laboratory method of 
instruction was first successfully applied to the 
mechanic arts. 


Manual training combined with ordinary 
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school work was first completely worked out in 
Sweden, commencing about 1876. ‘There are 
over 700 schools in Sweden in which slojd* is 
taught. The normal school for this instruction 
is at Nads, where a considerable number of 
teachers of the system are trained. The prin- 
ciples laid down are: (1) Voluntary attendance 
at sléjd ; (2) sléjd work must be useful ; (3) not 
fatiguing in tool exercises ; (4) varied ; (5) such 
as can be done by pupils themselves ; (6) real 
work, not play ; (7) not articles of luxury ; (8) 
the work becomes the property of the pupil ; (9) 
the pupil must be able to do it ; (10) done with 
exactness ; (11) neat and clean ; (12) thoughtful, 
not merely mechanical ; (13) strengthening to 
the body ; (14) develop sense of form ; (15) rich 
in manipulative detail. Again, the teacher of 
it should be the ordinary teacher, and he should 
superintend the work, but not handle it. It should 
begin at the eleventh year. Sldéjd includes car- 
pentry, turning, and wood-carving. Sl6jd car- 
pentry and trade carpentry differ. The former 
is small work ; tools are different, and there is 
no division of labor. 

From Sweden manual training ideas have 
gone to all countries. Belgium was one of the 
first to receive the ideas, and in different schools 
commenced teaching needlework, 
cooking, and woodwork. Germa- 
ny is not remarkable for manual 
training, but perhaps only because 
she has so many technical and trade 
schools. Yet in 1888 a German report on man- 
ual training states that of independent school 
workshops there were 67 in 62 places ; in teach- 
ers’ Seminaries, 12 in 12 places ; in private and 
common schools, 12 in 12 places; in orphans’ 
homes, 15 in 14 places ; in boys’ homes, 44 in 21 
places ; in reformatories, Io in 10 places; in 
asylums for feeble-minded, 2 in 2 places; in 
blind asylums, 5 in 5 places ; in deaf and dumb 
asylums, 7 in 7 places; in school workshops 
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with industrial object, 12 in 12 places—a total. 


of 186 school workshops in 120 places. The 
training was in pasteboard-work, wood-carv- 
ing, joinery, metal-work, and modeling. Nee- 
dlework is now taught in many schools. 

Switzerland, like Germany, is not so promi- 
nent in manual training as in trade and techni- 
cal schools, yet a good beginning has been 
made. Manual training classes for boys exist- 
ed in r89r in the cantons Grisons, Saint Gall, 
Appenzell, Thurgau, Schaffhausen, Zurich, 
Aargau, Basel, Soleure, Berne, NeufchAtel, 
Freyburg, Vaud, Glarus, and Geneva, over one 
half of the cantons. 

Manual training for girls, such as needlework, 
knitting, darning, mending, etc., has existed in 
Switzerland for many years, and in most can- 
tons it is considered as one of the most impor- 
tant branches of study for girls. In nearly all 
cantons this instruction is compulsory. 

In France public education has been entirely 
remodeled since 1880, The law of 1881 made 
primary education absolutely free. The law of 
1882 rendered attendance at school compulsory 
for children between the ages of 6 and 13 years, 


* Sl5jd has the same meaning as “sleight” in Eng- 


land, viz., dexterous feat or practice, only it is used of 
workmanship, 
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and gave to instruction a purely secular char- 
acter. The law of 1886 organized primary edu- 
cation in its various grades of infant schools 
(known popularly as kindergartens) elementary 
primary schools, advanced primary schools, and 
schools of manual apprenticeship, as defined by 
the law of 1880. 

In the infant schools kindergarten work is the 
tule. The elementary primary schools teach 
hygiene and cleanliness, ethical training, gym- 
nastic and military exercises, reading, penman- 
ship, French language, history, geography, 
Civic instruction, arithmetic, geometry, elements 
of physical and natural science, agriculture and 
horticulture, and singing. 

In Paris instruction in sewing has been given 
to girls since 1867. In the advanced primary 
schools in Paris, every school has a workshop 
for manual work in wood and iron, and the 
movement is spreading through the country. 

Of the higher trade schools we have spoken 
above. 

In England the movement has a growing 
hold. Among the most active agencies in fur- 
thering the cause is the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical Education. 

In 1887 the Drapers’ Company placed £1000 
($4866.50) at the disposal of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute for the promotion of manual 
training. Through the efforts of the guilds the 
school board established woodwork training in 
six centers in various parts of London for select- 
ed children from the board schools. The train- 
ing beganin January, 1888. The pupils attend- 
ed once a week for a whole morning or after- 
noon, thus giving up one school attendance per 
week for the manual training. The six cen- 
ters thus provided for the instruction of 584 chil- 
dren. 

The experiment of the work has proved so 
successful that since 1890 the Government has 
carried on the work in board and lower grade 
schools in London and the provinces. 

Kindergarten work in infant schools is now 
general. In the primary schools. cooking and 
laundry are now recognized. Many cities em- 
ploy special technical teachers who go from 
school to school giving science teaching in such 
subjects as magnetism and electricity, physiol- 
ogy, mathematics, hygiene, machine construc- 
tion, or chemistry. Models, apparatus, and ex- 
periments are freely employed, and the interest 
of the scholars is kept at the highest point. 
Each school for older scholars receives a weekly 
or fortnightly lesson. 

In the United States, manual training is in 
full swing. The Redfield (Maine) Wesleyan 
School seems to haye united literary and manual 
training early in the century. - 

In 1867 Massachusetts citizens petitioned the 
Legislature to introduce schools for drawing 
free to all men, women, and children. In 1872 

‘the State authorized by act of its 

Legislature the teaching of agricul- 

The United ture in a// public schools, the es- 

States. tablishment of industrial schools, 

and the teaching of navigation. 

New Jersey moved in 1881. New 

York State passed in 1888 an act authorizing the 

industrial manual arts in the public and normal 
schools. Pennsylvania followed in 1883. 
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In 1879 St. Louis established the first manual 
training school, tho experiments in classes had 
previously been made in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. It wasnota trade school, but aimed 
at complete education and arrested general at- 
tention, and similar schools were organized in 
Chicago (now apart of Chicago University), Bal- 
timore, Toledo, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Cambridge, Providence, Denver, and else- 
where. 

The Pratt Institute, founded in Brooklyn in 
1887, endowed by Mr. Charles Pratt, is one of 
the most complete in the country. It combines 
trade, technical, and manual training schools, 
and in 1894 had over 4ooo students. There are 
departments of commerce, agriculture, trades 
of all kinds, library classes, and a department 
of domestic art and science, one of the most 
complete. Itdeserves special notice, including, 
as it does, courses of instruction unique in the 
combination of constant practical work with the 
most thorough study of artistic and scientific 
principles in their relations not only to good 
housekeeping, but to homemaking, to the prep- 
aration of clothing, of economical and whole- 
some food, and to such knowledge of sanitary 
and hygienic laws as will tend to secure com- 
fortable and healthy homes atthe least expense. 
The property of the Pratt Institute is now valued 
at over $4,000,000. 

The Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and In- 
dustry, at Philadelphia, is a new school of com- 
plex character. Openedin September, 1802, its 
work comprehends mechanic arts, business 
stenography, typewriting, cookery, dress-mak- 
ing, millinery, drawing, science, physical cul- 
ture, science of all departments, art of all kinds, 
electrical engineering, mechanics, etc. ‘The 
whole is the gift of Mr. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
The Armour Institute, in Chicago, founded in 
1893, is on the same lines. 

In all the schools the course of instruction for 
the boys is substantially the same—vzz., join- 
ery, wood-turning, wood-carving, pattern-mak- 
ing, molding, casting, forging, chipping, filing 
and machine-shop practice, together with draw- 
ing and the book work of the ordinary high- 
school course. From these schools manual 
training has gone into the elementary schools. 
Here Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey have led. 

Wood-working has been adopted more or less 
extensively in the grammar schools of Washing- 
ton, DD, C.; New .Haven, Conn, % St. Pani, 
Minn.; Montclair, N. J.; New York City; 
Jamestown, N. Y.; and of Boston, Brookline, 
Springfield, Northampton, Waltham, and Salem 
in Massachusetts. It is also to be noted that 
the lively demand for good sl6jd teachers indi- 
cates a widespread interest in the subject. 

There are several State normal schools which, 
like that at New Britain, Conn., have adopted 
wood-working, not only that their pupils may 
understand the principles of manual training 
as amethod in education, but also acquire the 
skill to construct the simple apparatus they may 
afterward need in their pees The kinder- 
garten had entered the schools long before (see 
KONDERGARTEN) for girls. 

The first branch of industrial education which 
found a place in the schools of Boston was sew- 
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ing for girls. As early as 1835 the girls of the 
second and third classes of the grammar schools 
were instructed in sewing and knitting by their 
regular teachers one hour a day. In 1854 a 
petition was presented to the school committee 
by a large number of Boston women, which 
resulted in the establishment of sewing for all 
fourth-class grammar-school girls, two hours a 
week, under the instruction of a special teacher 
for each school, 

In Winchester, in 1873, a teacher was ap- 
pointed for every class, teaching the highest 
classes to cut and fit their own dresses, In 
1876, instruction in sewing, two hours a week, 
to the three lower classes in the grammar school, 
was established by the school committee. Since 
that year it has increased steadily in efficiency 
in all the schools. Classes in sewing for boys 
have been started. Cooking was first taught 
in the public schools in 1880, (See CooKING 
ScHoots.) Vacation industrial schools are or- 
ganized in several places. 


IV. Economic BEARING. 


Industrial education to-day everybody believes 
in. The development of the body is recog- 
nized as a vital part of education (g.v.). Social- 
ists, individualists, radicals, and conservatives, 
all are agreed to-day that industrial education 
should be carried to a far degree. 

But there is a difference of opinion as to what 
form this industrial education should take. 
Working men and many not working men favor 
technical schools and general manual training, 
but oppose trade schools. Speaking of manual 
training, in an address before the Social Science 
Association, in 1884, General Walker says: ‘Itis 
not so much the creation and endowment of sepa- 
rate schools of this character which is in view, as 
the gradual conversion of all the existing 
schools of the land to this use through the graft- 
ing of certain studies and exercises upon the 
traditional curriculum,’’ 

This is what working men desire. 

Says Mr. George E. McNeill (Refort of Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on Manual Training, 
Part III.) : 


“The manual training school is a necessary substi- 

ve ae part of that which has been lost to the children 
of to-day. ... : 
Saale) tSaritnd,! sneered at by the dilettante liberal- 
ists of to-day, was a hard man—hard to contend with, 
whether in the field of productive labor or destructive 
war, in religious argument or political debate. He 
was the best equipped man of his time. As popula- 
tions increased and industries became more diversi- 
fied, his adaptability was extended. 

“Every home had its Bible, its library, musket, and 
POOUCHESE: 5 o. 

“A boy of 12 years of age who could not use the tools 
required for the manual training school of to-day was 
held to be below par... . - 

“In the crisis of the Union, men were found in the 
ranks of the New England volunteers who could do 
any kind and all kinds of work, and do it well... . 

“The wage-worker of to-day, whether a hand tool 
ora steam or electric tool worker, is less and less re- 
quired to depend upon himself in his work ; his oppor- 
tunities of development in his work are limited, as 
compared to those of former times. ... 
ae eat as a ae by which the masses of 

nkind can earn a living, is i § 
“ai peer “aren = bite sR At 
earning a trade is like learning a dead laneu 
useful as an accomplishment, but waelese as an inves 


Ment, save as it interprets a past myster isci- 
plines the learner. . . : 2 sae last 7 
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“The plain men, labor reformers, who studied the 
industrial conditions and the evolutionary processes 
of development, foresaw that adaptability and ayail- 
ability were worth more than skilled ability. They 
were among the first to advocate and demand the 
kindergarten and the school of technology. ‘They 
wrote, lectured, and petitioned that the school should 
be the place of resistance to the demoralizing influ- 
ences of the rapidly decaying industrial and social 
system, and a source of persistence in the direction of 
the moralizing influences of enlightened civilization. 

“Phat some working men should oppose the exten- 
sion of school work to primary preparation for manual 
pursuits was to be expected. Men whose occupations 
are their life must needs be jealous of everything that 
tends to increase competition. They know by instinct, 
if not by experience, that wages, under the pressure of 
competition with other laborers in the same craft. 
will, like water, seek its lowest outlet; and they feel 
that resistance to lower wages, like resistance to 
tyranny, is obedience to God. ... if ee 

‘“Our public schools are for the training of citizens, 
not mechanics, merchants, lawyers, or the other pro- 
fessions; and the youth is not correctly trained who 
enters upon the duties of citizenship with contempt 
for manual pursuits.” 


This quotation perhaps indicates the position 
occupied by the more intelligent working men 
of the world. They honor labor, and believe 
that all men should labor. They would have 
manual training taught to everybody, but they 
fear trade schools. Trade schools which, in 
their opinion, turn out dz/ettante workmen, feel- 
ing themselves superior to ‘‘ ordinary’’ work- 
men, and refusing to develop the necessary 
trade-unions (see TRADE-UNntons), they fear and 
oppose. They do not oppose good workmen, 
but they do not believe that trade schools are 
the place to produce real effective craftsmen. 
They argue that American and English me- 
chanics who lead the world were not taught in 
trade schools, but in the workshop. 

They would have in place of trade schools 
schools of technology, for the study and teach- 
ing of science and manual training for every- 
body, giving boys and girls that general adap- 
tability to fit them to enter any trade workshop 
and become skilled craftsmen. On the other 
hand, many people regret the rule of machinery, 
and believe we need, besides the teaching of 
the workshop, where money alone rules, the 
teaching of trade schools, as in Europe, to teach 
hand-carving, artistic weaving, pottery-making, 
and good work of every kind. (For the ques- 
tion whether industrial education should be in 
the hands of the State or private individuals, 
see EDUCATION ; SOCIALISM ; INDIVIDUALISM.) 

References: Report on Industrial Education of the 
United States Commission of Labor (1892) i Report of 
Massachusetts Commission on Manual Training and 
industrial Education; Technical Education at Home 


and Abroad, a paper by J. Hirst Hollowell in the Co- 
operative Annual, 
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INGRAM, JOHN KELLS, was born in 
Donegal, Ireland, in 1823. He was educated at 
Newry School, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he was successively scholar, Fellow, Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and English Literature, Re- 
gius Professor of Greek, and Librarian. In 1878 
he became president of the Statistical Society of 
the British Association, when his address in that 
capacity on The Present Position and Pros- 
pects of Political Economy attracted much at- 
tention, He is the author of the article on 
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Political Economy in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
fannica (9th ed.), and also contributed the 
article on Slavery, as well as biographical 
notes on many of the political economists. Both 
of these articles have since been published with 
slight enlargement in book form as 4 fTistory 
Of Political Ecénomy (1888) and A History 
of Slavery and Serfdom (1895). 


INHERITANCE TAX.—A tax on those 
acquiring property by inheritance or will ; some- 
times levied only on collateral relatives or stran- 
gers, and then commonly called a collateral in- 
heritance tax. It is a tax that has been widely 
tried. 

Says Mr. Max West, in the Review of Re- 
views for February, 1893: 


“From the standpoint of political economy, as well 
as of law, the inheritance tax may be regarded either 
as a tax or as a limitation of inheritance. For at least 
acentury, economists and statesmen have been point- 
ing out glaring anachronisms in the existing law of 
inheritance. Jeremy Bentham proposed to abolish 
interstate inheritance except in the case of immediate 
relatives, and to limit the power of bequest of child- 
less testators. John Stuart Mill went further, and 
proposed to limit absolutely the amount which any 
one should be allowed to take either by inheritance or 
bequest. The existing laws make it easy to forget 
that inheritance and bequest are not natural rights, 
nor even necessary consequences of the right of pri- 
vate property; and to many these proposals of Ben- 
tham and Millseem almost communistic utterances. 
Yet no one has ever been ableto givea good reason for 
the operation of intestate inheritance in modern times 
between distant relatives—relatives so distant that 
they know and care nothing of one another. As for 
Mill’s proposal to set a limit to the amount of inher- 
itances and bequests, it has within a few years been re- 
vived in so conservative a body as the Illinois Bar As- 
sociation, and a bill for the purpose was introduced in 
the Illinois Legislature in 1837. 

“The limitation of inheritance by means of a pro- 
£ressive inheritance tax is advocated alike in the writ- 
ings of one of America’s most talked-of millionaires 
on the one hand and in the platform of the Knights of 
Labor and the organ of the nationalists on the other. 
Andrew Carnegie and Edward Bellamy agree per- 
fectly in this matter; both would like to see an in- 
heritance tax rising as high as 50 per cent. in the case 
of multimillionaires. Four years ago Mr. Carnegie 
wrote as follows: ‘Of all forms of taxation this seems 
the wisest. Men who continue hoarding great sums 
all their lives, the proper use of which for public ends 
would work good to the community, should be made 
to feel that the community, in the form of the State, 
cannot be deprived of its just share. By taxing es- 
tates heavily at death the State marks its condemna- 
tion of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life.’ 

“Collateral inheritances alone are now taxed in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, an 
they have at various times been taxable in several 
other States. The tax has existed in Pennsylvania 
since 1826, in Maryland since 1844, and in Delaware 
since 1869. In the other States it is of more recent 
date ; Massachusetts adopted it in 1891 and New Jer- 
sey only last spring. The rate is in most cases 5 per 
cent., but in Maryland and West Virginia itis 24% per 
cent., and in Delaware it varies from 1 per cent. for 
brothers and sisters to 5 per cent. for distant relatives. 
Bequests for charitable and educational purposes are 
generally exempt, as well as small amounts in other 
cases. ... 

“The ‘duties on estates of deceased persons’ form 
one of the chief sources of revenue in Australasia. 
The rates are progressive in most of the colonies; in 
Victoria the maximum is ro per cent., applying to es- 
tates of more than £100,000. The widow and children 
pay one half the schedule rates. In New South Wales 
the maximum is 5 per cent., and no favor is shown the 
direct heirs. In South Australia, on the other hand, 
the succession duty isgraduated from 1 to ro per cent., 
according to relationship alone ; and there isa probate 
duty in addition. Until recently the highest rate in 
Australasia has been the 13 per cent. maximum of 
New Zealand; but by an act of last October Queens- 
jand now takes 20 per cent, of large amounts be- 
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queathed to persons not related to the testator. Tas- 
mania has a slightly progressive tax, levied on per- 
sonalty alone. 

‘“ At the Cape of Good Hope the inheritance tax was 
introduced nearly 30 years ago. The rates are from 
1 to 5 per cent., according to relationship. 

“The United Kingdom has a complicated system of 
‘death duties,’ as Mr. Gladstone has named them, 
known separately as the probate, account, legacy, suc- 
cession, and other duties. The probate duty, which 
must be paid before the estate can be settled, and the 
account duty on gifts, which, strictly speaking, is not 
a death duty at all, apply to perineal alone, and the 
rates approximate 3 per cent. The legacy duty on 
personal property and the succession duty on realty 
and settled personalty are graduated according to 
relationship. The estate duty is an additional 1 per 
cent. tax on property amounting to £10,000 or more ; SO 
that its effect is to make the death duties slightl 
progressive. There is an annual tax in lieu of deat 
duties or corporations. A municipal death duty for 
London is a possibility of the future. 

“The heaviest inheritance taxes on the continent 
are levied in Switzerland. In Geneva distant rela- 
tives pay 15 per cent. In six cantons the rates are 
progressive. When there is no will, the little canton 
of Uri taxes distant relatives 20 per cent., and even 
more on the excess above 10,000 francs. 

“In Germany the Erbschaftssteuer nowhere applies 
to direct heirsexceptin Alsace-Lorraine. Herr Miquel 
tried to extend the Prussian tax to direct heirs in 1890, 
but failed. The rates in Prussia are from 1 to 8 per 
cent., according to relationship. 

““The French law taxes the gross value of the prop- 
erty, without allowing deduction for debts—an un- 
usual feature, which has caused much dissatisfaction. 
The maximum rate is 11 per cent. 

“ Austria, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Russia, Poland, Roumania, Monaco, all have 
inheritance taxes... . 

“The tax has been found to be quite satisfactory in 
its practical operation and productive of very consid- 
erable revenues. It has not driven away capital, be- 
cause men would rather pay their taxes after death 
than at any othertime. It is difficult to evade, and 
the cost of collection is not heavy. In New York es- 
pecially it has become one of the prin- 
cipal modes of taxation. For the three 
years before the New York tax was ex- In Practice. 
tended to direct inheritances, the aver- 
age yield was more than $1,000,coo—far 
more than the State tax on personal property and 
nearly as much as the corporation tax; and in the fis- 
cal year 1892, with the new law partly in operation, 
the payments amounted to nearly $2,000,000. _ In Penn- 
sylvania the collateral inheritance tax yields about 
$1,000,000 annually.” 


Of the objections to the tax, Mr. West says 
(Political Science Quarterly, vol. viii., p. 441): 


“The classical objection to the inheritance tax, 
urged by Adam Smith and Ricardo, is that it is a tax 
on capital. This objection has also been applied to 
the property tax; but the inheritance tax is perhaps 
more likely to be paid out of capital than an annual 

roperty tax. It has been pointed out, however, by 
Mill, and more recently by Leroy-Beaulieu, that wheth- 
era tax will be paid out of capitai or out of income 
depends not so much upon the mode of taxation as 
upon the amount of the tax and the time allowed for 
payment. And evenif the tax is paid out of capital 
in a given case, it does not follow that there will be 
any diminution of the national capital. Over against 
the objection that the tax will be paid out of capital 
there are two counter arguments: first, that being 
levied only when the taxpayer has just received a 
mass of property, it is easily and conveniently paid ; 
and second, that by diminishing large fortunes it tends 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
This second argument will of course apply only when 
the tax is progressive, or when small amounts are ex- 
empt. 
wy dam Smith also charged the inheritance tax with 
violating his canon of equality, ‘the frequency of 
transference not being always equal in property of 
equal value.’ It has been suggested that this cause of 
inequality will operate in the long run between fami- 
lies, because of hereditary differences in longevity. 
This objection can be sustained only by regarding the 
inheritance tax as a property tax paid once in a life- 
time. If the tax is considered as a limitation of in- 
heritance, or as a fee, or as a tax resting upon the 
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increased taxpaying ability of the heir, there is no 
inequality in exacting it as often as the devolution 
On The courts have frequently attempted to define the 
nature of inheritance taxes, but their deliverances on 
the subject do not agree. The United States Supreme 
Court decided that a tax which Louisiana formerly 
levied on foreign heirs was an exercise of the State’s 
power of regulating inheritance and bequest. cee 
Inheritance tax laws have been declared unconstitu- 
tional for particular reasons in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and in New Hampshire this mode of taxation 
was declared to be unequal and unjust. New Hamp- 
shire is the only State in which it has been held to be 
unconstitutional for reasons which apply to inheritance 
taxes in general ; and it has often been declared not 
to conflict with the requirements of equality and uni- 
formity.” 
References : See TAXATION. 


INITIATIVE. See REFERENDUM. 


INJUNCTIONS.—An injunction may be 
defined in law as an order by a court possessing 
equitable powers, commanding a designated 
person or designated persons to desist from some 
action commenced or proposed, to restore to 
its former condition something which has been 
interfered with or violated, or to perform certain 
acts. Only recently, however, in English and 
American jurisprudence have injunctions been 
mandatory. Until now they have been simply 
used in restraint of action. In Roman law, 
however, whence they have come into modern 
jurisprudence direct, they were mandatory, and 
were extensively used, but called interdicts. 
They were issued by the pretor and other mag- 
istrates, and afforded large powers of compel- 
ling or preventing action, giving Roman law 
great practical and all but imperial efficacy. 

Recently they have been used in America in 
ways and to a degree which some consider reyvo- 
lutionary, as giving to courts of equity powers 
all but or quite imperial and destroying the im- 
memorial Anglo-Saxon rights of trial by jury. 
This is, however, both strongly asserted and 
denied. (For a review of the facts concerning 
the recent use of injunctions, see COMBINATION 
Laws.) We give here two careful views, one 
supporting, the other condemning the recent 
extension of the injunction. In the Forms for 
May, 1893, Mr. A. F. Waiker says : 

“Four extremely interesting opinions concerning 
the rights and obligations of working men have re- 
cently been rendered by Judges Taft, Ricks, Speer 

and Billings, sitting in various divisions 
. of the United States Circuit Court. 
Conservative Newspaper comment upon these deci- 
View, sions has been quite misleading, being 
often apparently based upon conjecture 
’ _ vather than actual knowledge concern- 
ing the points decided. Their scope and extent may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Judge Ricks holds 
that a mandatory injunction may issue requiring 
employees fully to perform their duties connected with 
interstate commerce, so long as they remain in service. 
Judge Taft rules that acts tending to induce a boycott 
which would interrupt the movement of interstate 
commerce may be prevented and corrected by like 
process, Judge Billings affirms the propriety of an 
injtinction against a combination of laborers acting in 
restraint of trade orcommerce. Judge Speer approves 
a receiver's contract for labor, but makes it subject 
to conditions which eliminate the boycott. 

“Each of these decisions rests upon the federal 
control of interstate commerce, as expressed in the 
Interstate Commerce law and the Anti-Trust law. 
The novelty in each is in the remedy employed. Ille- 
gal acts of the nature in question have heretofore been 
approached judicially in actions at law or by indict- 
ment. In the fourth section of the Anti Trust law 

urisdiction by injunction is specifically conferred. 

he Interstate Commerce act contains no such affirm: 
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ative provision. Judge Ricks recognizes the fact that 
his use of the process is uew, and says: : 

“«Every just order or rule known to equity courts 
was born of some emergency to meet some new con- 
dition, and was therefore in its time without a pre- 
cedent.’ z : 

““He refers to two mandatory injunctions recently 
issued, one compelling the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany to permit certain other companies tg use the 
Omaha bridge, under a continuing contract previ- 
ously made between them to that end ; and the other 
compelling the Wabash Railroad Company to permit 
another company to use certain tracks and facilities at 
St. Louis under a similar contract. In the latter case 
it was said by the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Justice Blatchford) as follows: : 

““Tt is one of the most useful functions of a court of 
equity that its methods of procedure are capable of 
being made such as to accommodate themselves to the 
development of the interests of the public, in the prog- 
gress of trade and traffic, by new methods of inter- 
course and transportation.’ ..._ ; ; 

“The original office of the injunction was negative 
rather than affirmative ; to restrain, not to command. 
The text-books abound in authorities to the effect that 
equity will not enforce the specific performance of a 
contract; will not interfere to prevent a crime; will 
not enjoin acts for which a remedy at law exists. 

‘‘ While practitioners of the old school are somewhat 
aghast at the enlargement of equate jurisdiction upon 
which the Federal courts have of late so distinctly 
entered, there is much to be said in support of its pro- 
priety. Other remedies are exceedingly inadequate, 
often involving innumerable suits at law; contracts 
not performed are practically valueless ; damages are 
often difficult to assess, and impossible to collect ; in- 
solvency has always been considered as presenting an 
exceptional case ; crimes which invade private rights 
have at times been prevented by injunction; the 
power in question rests upon the thought expressed 
by Judge Brewer in the Nebraska case above referred 
to, where he said: 

“«T believe most thoroughly that the powers of a 
court of equity are as vast and its processes and pro- 
cedure as elastic as all the changing emergencies of 
increasingly complex business relations and the pro- 
tection of rights can demand.’... 

“This use of the writ of injunction will afford a 
speedy and effective solvent for many evils which 
hitherto have been permitted torun their course. It 
may at times operate in favor of the laboring classes 
as well as against them, for the lockout must be sub- 
ject to like rules with the strike. It will often prevent 
the necessity of military intervention to repress ex- 
cesses and disorders. The law forbids the boards of 
directors of a railroad company from wantonly inter- 
fering with the rights of connecting lines; this prin- 
ciple is now extended to employees and their organi- 
zations ; a corporation can act only through agents, and 
none of the agents or employees are above the law. 
Our people are occasionally surprised at the sudden 
development of a new situation in the law or in its ad- 
ministration, but they immediately adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions, and the wheels of trade and 
commerce revolve with less friction than before. 

“Contests over wages and terms of service will 
always exist, until human nature is revolutionized, or 
the Government is sufficiently paternalized to take 
charge of the subject of wages generally. But the 
public is entitled to minimize these evils so far as prac- 
ticable, and to confine the contest to the actual parties. 
to prevent interference with the rights of others, an 
to restrict the contestants to the exercise of their own 
lawful rights, restraining all illegitimate excesses. 

‘““To this end the process of injunction is peculiarly 
adapted, and when it is exercised with the care and 
self-restraint exhibited by the judges whose decisions 
have been analyzed there can be no danger in its use. 

“The questions of legal right covered by the cases 
present nothing new. Their application to interstate 
commerce gives jurisdiction to the Federal Courts, 
This opportunity is of recent origin, being consequent 
upon recent statutes enacted under the constitutional 
power of Congress ‘to regulate commerce among the 
several States.’ It has always been the legal obliga- 
tion of employees to Hegel fully their contract of 
service, whether by the year, month or day, and of 
employers to pay compensation for the term agreed 
upon ; employees are legally responsible to employers 
for the results of their negligent acts and wilful 
omissions, and employers are in turn responsible to 
them for the furnishing of safe and sufficient machinery 
and working room; both are subject to the rule that 
one’s own property (or rights) must be so used that 
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others be not unnecessarily inj ; 

epee ‘ jured; and both are 
within the law which con iraci : 
Miriian to oopecse demns conspiracies and com 

“The only extension or enlargement perceptible in 
the recent cases is in the use of the mandatory injunc- 
tion for the enforcement of well-known rights and ob- 
ligations; this is supported by precedents in other 
directions and can be employed without objection, be- 
ing wholly in the direction of the preservation of per- 
sonal rights and the protection of public interests. 


On the other hand, Mr. F. J. Stimson, in an 
address delivered before the Young Men’s Dein- 
ocratic Club of Massachusetts, and published 
in the Polztical Science Quarterly for June, 
1895, Says: 


“What are the facts? Briefly these: 

‘‘We have seen, in private lawsuits between Jindi- 
viduals or corporations, courts of equity—civil, not 
criminal courts—invoked to restrain, not alone parties 
to the suits, but anybody, the whole world, with or 
without actual notice of a court order or injunction, 
not soared from interfering with property which is the 
Subject of the suits, but also from committing or con- 
spiring to commit, or aiding or advising others to 
commit, acts which are criminal; and sometimes only 
on the ground that they are criminal acts—criminal at 
common law, or made so by the recent statutes known 
as the Anti-Trust Law and the Interstate Commerce 
Law. We have seen more: we have seen persons 
committing, or about to commit, or said to be about 
to commit, such acts, arrested by these civil courts, 
deprived of their liberty and punished by imprison- 
ment; and this, as in the Debs case and others, after 
the emergency which furnished the excuse for invok- 
ing the protective jurisdiction of the equity ccurt has 
long gone by. And we have seen persons so punished 
without the usual safeguards of liberty afforded by 
the criminal law—without indictment, without right 
to counsel, without being confronted ‘with witnesses, 
without trial by jury—and sentenced without uniform 
statute, at the discretion of the judge. 

“We have seen more: we have seen courts, not con- 
tent with ordering all the worid what not to do, order 
at a word the 1o,cco or 20,000 employees of a railroad 
system to carry out each and every the definite or in- 
definite duties of their employment as directed by any 
of their superior officers, or by receivers of the courts 
themselves, so that for any failure or omission or 
merely negative act on the part of one of these em- 
ployees, he may be summarily brought into court and 

unished, either at that time or later, as the court may 

d leisure to "sentence or its attorneys to file com- 
plaints. Take one example of many. Judge Ross, in 
the case of the Southern California Railroad vs. Ruth- 
erford, where the bill alleged that the defendants con- 
tinued in the employment of the complainant com- 
pany, and yet refused to perform their regular and 
fe ctnced duties as such employees, said: 

*** It is manifest that for this state of affairsthe law-—— 
neither civil nor criminal—affords an adequate reme- 
dy. But the proud boast of equity is: Uéz jus, bi 
remedtum. It is the maxim which forms the root of 
all equitable decisions. Why should not men who re- 
main in the employment of another perform the duties 
they contract and engage to perform? It is certainly 
just and right that they should do so, or else quit the 
employment. [And in conclusion,] I shall award an 
injunction requiring the defendants to perform all of 
their regular and accustomed duties so long as they 
remain in the employment of the complainant com- 

any, which injunction, 1t may be as well to state, will 
re strictly and rigidly enforced.’ 

‘“We have seen yet more. By the act of 1890, com- 
monly known as the Anti-Trust Law, it is declared 
that ‘every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several States,’ 1s illegal ; and 
by the fourth section, the attorney-general, or any 
district attorney, upon the information of any in- 
dividual, is ‘authorized to institute proceedings in 
equity, in the name of the United States, to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of the act. 
Futhermore, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887 itis made a criminal 
offense for railroads, their officers or 
employees, to refuse to perform their 
duties as common carriers, and to re- 
fuse to receive the cars and passengers 
of other railroads or companies ; as a result of thisa 
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strike of such employees becomes in effect also a con- 


Spiracy against interstate commerce, 
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“The first attempt to enforce the Anti-Trust Law 
was made in a case here in Boston, before Judge Put- 
nam of the federal court, Judge Putnam’ wisely re- 
fused to extend the meaning of this act beyond its ex- 
pressed words, and said: ‘It is not to be presumed 
that Congress intended to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States to repressing strikes 
and boycotts, without very clear language.’ If the 
courts had stopped there, there would be little need 
for this address, But since then what changes have 
happened ! 

“The Attorney-General of the United States, or his 
district attorneys, acting for the United States in the 
exercise of its sovereignty as a nation, has sued out 
injunctions in nearly every large city west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Injunction writs have covered 
the sides of cars; deputy marshals and federal sol- 
diers have patrolled railway yards; chancery process 


has been executed by bullets and bayonets. quity 
jurisdiction has passed from the theory of public 
rights to the domain of political prerogative. In 1888 


the basis of jurisdiction was the protection of the pri- 
vate right of civil property ; in 1893, it was the preser- 
vation of public rights; in 31894, it has become the en- 
forcement of political powers. 

From being applied to parties to a suit, the process 
of contempt has come to be applied to large bodies of 
men who may never have hence of the suit which gave 
it rise. For instance, the Chicago ‘omnibus bill’ of 
last summer was filed to prevent interference with 23 
great railroad systems, and the injunction issued not 
only against several members of the American Rail- 
way Union by name, but against as many thousands 
unnamed; and, to prevent a possible confusion of 
identity in the defendants, it was further directed to 
‘all other persons whomscever.’ 

“The history of jurisprudence surely furnishes no 
precedent in which the chancery has called out the 
military in aid of aninjunction writ.... The public 
anxiety has some legal ground. Briefly, the objec- 
tions are three: 

“yz. This course of things does away with the crimi- 
nal law and its safeguards of indictment, proof by 
witnesses, jury trial, and a fixed and uniform punish- 
ment. Most of these offenses might well have been 
the subject of criminal prosecution; and the bill of 
rights of our constitution says that in all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed; to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

“>. It makes the courts no longer judicial, but a 
part (aad it bids fair to be a most important part) of 
the executive branch of Government. More briefly 
and picturesquely: the federal courts may thus grow 
into mere star-chambers and run the country—as they 
already run nearly half the railroads. . 

Ae 3. tt tends to make our judiciary either tyrannical 
or contemptible. If we do not fall under a tyranny, 
such as might have existed in the England of Charles 
I. or such as does exist in the South America of to- 
day, we shall fall into the almost worse plight of finds 
ing an injunction of our highest courts a mere brutum 
fulmen—an empty threat, a jest and a byword ; so that 
through their own contempt process the courts them- 
selves will be brought into contempt. ... 

“There is nothing new under the sun.... In1382 
the commons complained to the king of grievous 
oppressions caused by the Aula of great barons, 
who rendered the remedies of the common-law courts 
of no avail. Accordingly the judges of these courts 
themselves were placed under the special supervision 
of the chancellor, and the chancellor began to exer- 
cise his authority in repressing disorderly obstruc- 
tions to the course of law, and in affording civil reme- 
dy in cases of outrage which for any reason whatever 
could not be effectually redressed through the ordi- 
nary tribunals. Thereupon, however, the commons 
took great umbrage at the exercise of such authority 
on the part of the chancellor, claiming that his juris- 
diction was an interference with the common law ; 
but the king persevered, stating that he would pre- 
serve his prerogative ; and a resort to the chancellor 
under his ordinary jurisdiction was thus secured for 
the poor, the weak and the friendless, to protect them 
from the injuries to which they were exposed. .. . 
Even the court of Star Chamber had originally a sim- 
jlar jurisdiction, and it was first used to prevent cases 
of oppression and other exorbitant offenses of great 
men, where, as Lord Coke says, inferior judges would, 
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in respect to the greatness of the offenders, be afraid 
to take jurisdiction... . P 
_ “The court of Star Chamber, as Spence explains, 
was perverted from its original purposes ; and having 
become odious by the tyrannical exercise of its pow- 
ers. it was abolished by statute in the time of Charles 
L, just before the Commonwealth was established. . . . 

“So far, history. And I think you will say it has but 
repeated itself. Are we to go back? Have liberty 
and property again grown so insecure under the com- 
mon law that the extraordinary power of the sovereign 
acting through his chancellor—that is, of the United 
States Government acting through its equity courts— 
is again to be invoked? And will the federal govern- 
ment, stretching to the last point of prerogative the 
phrase of the Constitution giving it power to regulate 
commerce among the several States—for the meaning 
of those simple words has grown, from the mere pro- 
hibition of imposts and interstate duties or taxes upon 
the carrier, to the control of the reward of the carrier ; 
and from that (as the United States Labor Com- 
missioner demands), to the wages of the carrier’s ser- 
vants; and from that, to criminal juris- 
diction over all persons concerned in 
transportation; and from that, now, to 
an executive ordering of the whole busi- 
ness by the federal courts—will the 
federal Government, through its courts 
or the statutes of Congress, reply to popular criticism 
as did King Richard II. in 1382 to the Commons: The 
sovereign will preserve his prerogative? 

“Before suggesting remedies, I want to call to mind 
again the fact that the revival of these old equity 
powers has been caused chiefly by one particular law, 
passed by the Congress of the United States four 
years since supposedly in the interest of the people 
and of the laborer, and known as the Anti-Trust Law. 
A striking example this of the danger of extraordi- 
nary legislation, whether demanded by the masses or 
by the classes! I agree with Mr. Wright that, if this 
goes on, the nation will have to own and run the rail- 
roads in theory as well as in fact; and Democrats at 
least should not believe that this is any part of the 
duties of our national government. Nor dolI think the 
machinery of any true democratic government is 
arbitrary and tyrannical enough to stand such a 
strain. 

‘Leaving out the question of this Anti-Trust Law 
and its provisions, and the Interstate Commerce Law, 
which, on one short clause in the Constitution of the 
United States that ‘Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce among the several States,’ hang 
all this extraordinary jurisdiction and law-making— 
leaving aside these two radical and extraordinary 
statutes, it seems as if the question we have asked 
might be thus solved: 

_ “1, Let the courts of equity go back to their proper 
jurisdiction as civil courts. . . . 

“2, Let no person be punished in anequity action for 
contempt not committed in presence of the court, un- 
less he is a party to the suit, or the servant or agent 
of a party, or has been personally served with a copy 
of the injunction order... . 

“3. In any case where both a crime and an infringe- 
ment of a property right are involved, the injunction 
will have to issue as to the property right, and be 
valid as a concurrent remedy with the criminal proc- 
ess; but let not ex fost facto punishment be inflicted 
where there is a criminal penalty. ... It would be 
easy to provide that the finding of a judge in the con- 
tempt process should take effect as the presentment 
of a grand jury. Then Debs, or any other person 
complained of, could be at once handed over to an 
ordinary officer of the criminal courts, to be locked 
up or bailed until the time of trial, then to be tried by 
a jury of 12 men, and, if found guilty, to be sentenced 
as acriminal, according to the law of the land and the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


INNER MISSION.—The so-called Inner 
Mission of Germany originated in a AZemorzal 
to the German Nation, written in 1848 by Pas- 
tor Wichern. This was a passionate appeal to 
turn the energy of the Church toward every so- 
cial need. It argued that the causes of all suf- 
fering are moral; that the Gospel is the onl 
cure, but that the Gospel must be applied to ail 
life. As a resnlt,a very great movement has 
resulted, the Protestant Christian Socialism 
(7.v.) of Germany mainly developing on this 
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line. Houses of Brothers (16) and of Sisters (63) 
have been established to train workers. In 
1890 they had an income of nearly $2,000,000. 
Agencies for reform of all kinds have been es- — 
tablished—444 lodging-houses (Aerberge) have 
been opened, 5900 schools for Sunday (tho not 
called Sunday-schools), 2209 schools for the care 
of children, 25 asylums for fallen women, 42 
day nurseries, 588 houses for the sick, 426 homes. 
for travelers. Labor bureaus and boys’ clubs 
have been planted in almost every German city. 
The bureaus in 1890 found 15,000 Situations. In 
1891 poor children from 121 places in Germany 
were sent to seashore or country. The move- 
ment is spreading to other lands. 


Reference: A series of articles in The Americar 
Journal of Sociology for 1896. 


INSANITY.—It is generally supposed that 
insanity is on the increase in civilized countries, 
owing to the increasing complexity and intensity 
of life, and the statistics seem to bear this out ; 
but many hold that such is not the case, and 
that the apparent increase is due to more care- 
ful registration, and, above all, to the growing 
custom of placing the insane in asylums. Ac- 
cording to Professor R. Mayo-Smith’s Sfazzs- 
tics and Sociology (p. 221) the number of in- 
sane persons treated in public and private asy- 
lums in the United States was 56,205 in 1881 
and 97,535 in 1889, an increase of 73 per cent. ; 
but the number of insane per 1,000,000 of popu- 
lation was 1833 in 1880 and only 1697 in 1890. 
The census of 1891 in England showed an in- 
crease of the total number of lunatics since 
1871, but calculated that this was due to the 
better care given to them and the consequent 
prolongation of life. In 1889 there were 85,345 
insane persons (including idiots) in England, or 
2907 per 1,000,000, In Ireland, the proportion 
of lunatics to 1,000,000 of the population was 
775 in 1851, and in 1891, 3174. ‘The proportion 
of idiots was in 1851, 750 per 1,000,000, and in 
1891, 1326. Since 1881, however, there has 
been a decrease. In Scotland, lunatics in- 
creased from 2250 per 1,000,000 in 1881 to 2596 
in 1891, while idiots decreased from 1603 per 
1,000,000 to 1246. There are more women in- 
sane than men in Sweden, England, Scotland, . 
and Ireland. In Austria and Hungary men 
lead. In Ireland, 79.6 per cent. of the mentally 
deranged were unmarried. In 1891, in Ireland, 

41 per cent. could read and write. In Massa- 
chusetts, in 1885, there were 2344 insanemen 
and 987 idiots ; there were 2919 insane women 
and 651 idiots. 

There has been great progress in modern 
times in the care of the insane. Pinel, in 1792, 
took a great step forward in liberating 53 pa- 
tients at Bicétre who had been in chains. 
Franklin, in 1750, succeeded in establishing a 
department for the insane in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. To-day there are 135 public and 117 
private insane asylums in the United Kingdom. 

In the United States, they exist in every State 
except Delaware, Florida, and Nevada. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES.—The 
phrase ‘‘ institutional church,’’ first used, it is 
believed, by President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College, applied to Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
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Mass., has recently come into use describing a 
church that works on all lines of human im- 
‘provement. The Rev. C. A. Dickinson, pastor 
of Berkeley Temple, Boston, says of the institu- 
tional church : 

“aE T were to define it, I should say that it is an or- 
ganization which aims to reach all of the man, and al! 
men, by all means. In other words, it aimsto represen: 

Christ on earth, in the*sense of representing Him 
physically, morally, and spiritually to the senses of 

the men and women who live in the present age. The 
Institutional Church aims to provide a material en- 
vironment wherein the spiritual Christ can express 
Himself, and be felt among men as when He was here 
in the flesh, and it begins by planting itself just where 
Christ stood and worked when He was on the earth—in 
the midst of publicans and sinners.” 

Different institutional churches work in some- 
what different ways. St. George’s, New York 
City, one of the first churches to work on this 
line, with its magnificent parish house, natu- 
rally puts much of its strength into educational 
and industrial work, and its admirable equip- 
ment helps it to obtain a peculiarly strong grip 
upon young men. The Fourth Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn., emphasizes evangelism, and has 
been remarkably successful in reclaiming the 
fallen. At the Jersey City Tabernacle the 
amusemental features are kept to the front, and 
the church aims especially to fill the leisure 
hours of the working young men and women 
who flock to it full with wholesome pleasure. 
At Berkeley Temple, Boston, while other lines 
are_not neglected, an exceptional amount of 
energy is put forth through the Church office in 
attending to the wants of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women who are in need of 
sympathy, advice, and succor. 

But while all these churches have their dis- 
tinctive differences, they are alike in certain 
fundamental characteristics. They either make 
their free pews absolutely free or else adopt a 
system which practically secures free pews. 
Lhey all believe in a church open all the week 
and made a center of social life. They all de- 
velop church workers, and make their services 
attractive with popular music, etc. They exist 
in all denominations, but have been particularly 
developed in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and in the Congregational. St. Paul’s Church, 
in New York City, is an example of a most suc- 
cessful Roman Catholic institutional church. 
They exist, too, all through the country, as in 
the Plymouth Church in Milwaukee, and the 
Tabernacle in Denver. Many churches, too, in 
the smaller towns are working on the same lines, 
and everywhere they are successful, as is shown 
by the congregations they draw, the number 
who are added to the Church, the spiritual life, 
and the practical benefits they conduct. The 
institutional church ‘‘ begins with the people just 
where they are, meets the needs of which they 
are conscious, and so generally leads them to 
be conscious of needs higher and nobler.”’ 


INSURANCE.—Insurance may be defined 
as acontract of a company or person to pay a 
sum or sums of money to indemnify the in- 
sured, or a designated beneficiary, in case of 
loss through the happening of certain events 
which constitute the risk insured against. 

HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 
Insurance is mainly a modern development, 
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tho it originated in the remote past. It was 
known to the ancients, but was chiefly devel- 
oped by more recent mercantile adventures. It 
began by men agreeing to divide among them- 
selves the burden of the loss of ships or cargoes 
in the days when commerce was the fitting out 
of ships for single, long expeditions, ‘This 
custom arose in England in the Elizabethan 
era, It had appeared in Southern Europe ear- 
lier than that. 

Insurance depends on the law of probabili- 
ties. It is said that the doctrine of probabilities 
was developed about the year 1650, when the 
Chevalier de Mere, a Flemish nobleman, who 
was both a respectable mathematician and a 
gamester, attempted to solve the problem of di- 
viding equitably the stakes when a game of 
chance was interrupted. The problem being 
too difficult for him, he sought the aid of the 
famous Abbé Blaise Pascal, one of the most ac- 
complished mathematicians of any age. Pascal 
solved the problem, and in doing so enunciated 
the ‘‘ doctrine of probabilities,” or laws govern- 
ing so-called chances. 

This doctrine or theory Pascal illustrated by 
the throwing of dice. When a single die is 
thrown, the chance of turning up an ace is pre- 
cisely one out of six, or one out of the total 
number of sides or faces. But if a large num- 
ber of throws are made, it will be found that 
each face will be turned up an equal number of 
times. From this Pascal laid down the proposi- 
tion that results which have happened in any 
given number of observed cases will again hap- 
pen under similar circumstances, provided the 
numbers be sufficient for the proper working of 
the law of average. Thus the duration of the 
life of a single individual is one of the greatest 
uncertainties ; but the duration, or rate of mor- 
tality, of a large number of individuals may be 
predicted with great accuracy by comparison 
with the observed results among a sufficiently 
large number of persons of similar ages, occu- 
pations, and climatic influences. 

From this principle insurance has developed 
on a scientific basis. It is of many kinds. 
Fire, marine, and life insurance are the best 
known; but accident, liability, 
plate glass, steam boiler, elevator, 
burglary, sickness, guarantee, mort- 
gage and title, hail and live-stock 
imsurance have each reached large 
proportions. All of these branches of insurance 
are in successful operation in the United States 
and Europe. Many other branches of insurance 
have been suggested, and in some cases at- 
tempted, among which are: Insurance against 
loss of occupation ; insurance of premiums paid 
for stocks or bonds, which are subject to re- 
demption ; insurance against issue and surviv- 
orship; insurance of marriage portions for 
daughters ; insurance against divorces ; insur- 
ance against celibacy. A queer sort of insur- 
ance has been issued in Switzerland against 
death or injury by ‘‘ tiles that may drop on the 
passer’s head.”’ 

The earliest form of insurance was by means 
of individual underwriters, each one assuming 
a fixed proportion of the aggregate amount fixed. 
In London, the venturesome who took part in 
this underwriting used to meet at Lloyd’s Cof- 
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fee-house, from which fact the name of Lloyd’s 
was given to this form of insurance. Within 
the last ro years this form of insurance has been 
revived in the United States, and especially in 
New York ; but, as a general thing, insurance 
is carried on by corporate companies which are 
either mutual or stock, and which are subject 
more or less to Government supervision. 

Sheppard Homans, an eminent actuary, says 
of this in the Vorth American Review : 


“The system of government supervision or control 
varies in different countries. In Great Britain and con- 
tinental countries in Europe companies are required 
to report general facts only regarding income, dis- 
bursements, assets, insurances in force, and liabilities 
estimated by themselves. In the United States, where 
every State is a sovereign, there are 44 different insur- 
ance departments. Each State may impose such con- 
ditions, restrictions, and taxes upon corporations of all 
other States having to transact business within its 
sacred territory as its legislators may deem proper. 
Asaresult, the laws, taxes, and requirements vary 
greatly, and impose serious burdens and expenses 
upon companies, which, of course, are borne by their 
policy-holders. Onthe other hand, each company is 
obliged to answer in minute detail questions regarding 
its business, so that its condition may be made clear to 
the general public, as well as to persons directly inter- 
ested. 

“The American system, then, is one of paternalism, 
while the British system is one based upon freedom and 
publicity. Paternal supervision involves, logically, 
paternal responsibility. State control means State 
guarantee. Persons who insure in reliance upon goy- 
ernmental certificate of solvency would, in justice, 
have aclaim for compensation should that certificate 
be misplaced. Butsuch claim could scarcely be en- 
forced in the United States. 

“On the other hand, the British system of freedom 
and publicity enables unsound or swindling companies 
to prey upon the general public, which has no means 
of acquiring exact information regarding the condition 
of an institution other than the reports and statements 
of its officials. 

“Probably the best system would be a happy mean 
between the two, where the supervision of the State 
would combine the maximum of freedom and publicity 
with the minimum of interference necessary to the 
ascertainment of solvency and honesty of manage- 
ment.’ 


Fire insurance seems to have been the first to 
develop its modern form. A regular office for 
insuring against fire was opened in London in 
1681. The great fire of 1666 was the exciting 
cause. According to the Axzcyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the older fire insurance companies were 
organized, as follows: The Hand in Hand, 
1696 ; the Sun, 1710; Union, 1714 ; Westmin- 
ster, 1717; London, 1720; Royal Exchange, 
1720 ; the Salop, 1780 ; Phoenix, 1782 ; Norwich 
Union, 1797. The first fire office in Scotland 
was established in 1720, the first in Germany in 
1750, and the first proprietary company in that 
country in 1779; the first office in the United 
States was established at Philadelphia in 1752, 
one of its early directors having been Benjamin 
Franklin ; the first in France dates from 1816, 
and the first in Russia from 1827. 

According to the same authority, the essen- 
tial principle of fire insurance is the distribution 
of loss. It does not aim, directly at least, at the 
prevention and only in a secondary way even 
at the minimizing of loss. 

The extinguishment of fire is commonly un- 
dertaken by municipalities, tho fire insurance 
companies often sustain patrols to care for prop. 
erty. (See Fire DeparrMents.) In the United 


States, fire insurance has been greatly devel- 
oped, 
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Life insurance, tho starting later, has reach- 
ed a higher state of development than fire 
insurance. It began at near the first of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Grand Pensioner DeWitt, of Holland, 
was the first to reduce these theories to practice, 
which he did in 1693, by calculating the true 
values of annuities, based upon observed rates 
of mortality. Dr, Halley, Astronomer Royal of 


Great Britain, was the first to discover and ar- _ 


range what are called life tables from which all 
monetary values depending upon the chances 
of living and dying, combined with the im- 
provement of money by interest, may be com- 
puted. He has been called the father of the mod- 
ern system of life insurance. ‘These tables have 
now only a historical interest. Various other 
tables have been used, such as the Northamp- 
ton, Carlisle, Equitable Assurance, English 
Life, Seventeen Offices, American Experience, 
Thirty American Offices, and many others. 

About the close of the seventeenth century 
there were also several annuity schemes launch- 
ed, such as the Mercies Company, of London, 
for the benefit of widows and orphans of the 
Church of England. The first life insurance 
company was the Amicable Society, chartered 
in 1706. In 1762 the Equitable was chartered, 
and began issuing policies payable at death, 
upon the lives of persons of = age, charging 
premiums according to age. he Royal Ex- 
change and London Assurance, however, had 
both been doing this business without charters 
for 40 years. In the United States, the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, of Philadelphia, was 
chartered in 1759 by Thomas Pein, 
for the insurance of Presbyterian 
clergymen. In 1769 a similar in- 
stitution was chartered for clergy- 
men of the Church of England. 
The former has survived, but not 
the latter. In 1812 a company called the Penn- 
sylvania was chartered ; in 1830 the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, which is 
still in existence, but does no life insurance 
business. The Mutual of New York, the first 
of the mutual companies, was organized in 1842, 
and from 1845-60 many new companies were or- 
ganized, In 1858 the State of Massachusetts 
originated a system of State supervision, and it 
was immediately followed by the State of New 
York, The Massachusetts department adopted 
the Seventeen Offices, commonly known as the 
Actuaries’ Table, as its standard ; and the New 
York department, the American Experience 
Table, which was a modification of the Seven- 
teen Offices Table, in the light of experience of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Life insurance companies nowadays issue a 
variety of immediate and deferred annuities, 
temporary and whole life insurance, the latter 
often paid for by a limited number of payments ; 
and a large variety of endowment, tontine, and 
other investment policies. The companies are 
mutual, proprietary, or mixed, according as all 
the savings and profits belong to the insured or 
all belong to the stockholders, or stockholders 
receive a part and the policy-holders the remain- 
der. Mutual companies alone have no capital 
stock, While nominally the members control 
mutual companies, the practical operation of 
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the proxy system of voting makes the managers 
; Bie fowertul : oe 
Originally the companies did not give cash or 
_ other surrender values for their policies. It 
_ was made compulsory for Massachusetts com- 
_ panies to do so by a State law early in the six- 
ties, and not long after it was also made com- 
pulsory for New York companies to give paid- 
up insurance upon surrender ; notwithstanding 
which, by waiving the law, several companies 
Set out on a career of tontine policies, which 
were originally whdlly forfeitable, but which 
held out to a persistent policy-holder hopes of 
very large profits if he survived and sustained 
his policy. These hopes were not realized, and 
to-day but one company in the United States is 
writing a policy the name of which contains the 
word ‘‘tontine,’’ altho several are issuing poli- 
cies which, while allowing liberal surrender 
values, give all the profits to the persistent sur- 
vivors., 

One result of the reaction from cash surrender 
legislation which took the form of tontine in- 
surance was the organization of a large number 
of mutual assessment life insurance associations. 
More than one half of all the life insurance now 
in force in the United States is in these organi- 
zations, and many more than one half the num- 
ber of persons carrying insurance. They have 
furnished insurance on three different plans— 
wzz., first, by assessing the same amount on 
members without regard to age, whenever there 
were losses ; second, by assessing according to 

certain ratios fixed at age of entry ; 

third, by assessing according to cer- 

Mutual tain ratios according to the actual 
Assessment age attained at time of assessment. 
Companies. Associations using the first of these 
systems have nearly all gone out of 

existence. Associations using the 

second, which came later into use, are now hav- 
ing an unpleasant experience, and are likely to 
be driven out of existence unless they reform 
their plan. There is no scientific reason why 
associations using the third system should not 
continue indefinitely. Most of them, however, 
seek to create a level price in spite of the in- 
creasing cost by charging more than the insur- 
ance costs during the earlier years, with a view 
to offsetting the increased cost during the latter 
years. The success of such associations will de- 
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pend upon the adequacy of this provision. The 
management of the associations is commonly 
much more democratic and truly mutual than 
that of the regular companies, altho some of 
them are managed in quite as autocratic a man- 
ner. ‘Those which operate on the lodge system 
are, however, all managed on the representa- 
tive plan, the members electing delegates to 
State and national conventions who legislate 
for the association and electits managers. (For 
further information concerning these orders, see * 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES. ) 

Marine insurance began in England very 
early. In the United States, the first record of 
it is in 1757 in New York City. In 1794 the In- 
surance Company of North America was organ- 
ized to do a marine and fire business. Sickness 
insurance was attempted from 1845 until 1850, 
but failed of success, there not being sufficient 
data toworkupon. It is now being again under- 
taken with better prospects. The first accident 
insurance company was the Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, organized in 1863, which has been success- 
ful from the start. Live-stock insurance began 
in Connecticut in 1866. In the same year the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Company was 
organized. In 1872 the Guarantee Company of 
North America began the business of surety 
insurance, with headquarters at Montreal. In 
1876 the Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, was organized. Lia- 
bility insurance did not become popular until 
about 1890, and burglary insurance only within 
the last two or three years. Credit insurance 
has been widely patronized during the last 10 
years. 

In some places in Germany a system of em- 
ployment insurance is said to be in full working 
order. The recent history of insurance in Eu- 
rope lies in the development of 
State and of compulsory insurance ; 
this we study in a section by itself The Future. 
(see p. 740). Insurance some con- 
sider the most socialistic form of 
modern business, since its essence is security for 
the individual by dividing losses over the commu- 
nity. Undoubtedly the future of insurance is in- 
volved with that of socialism. The agitation for 
old age pensions (g.v.) clearly indicates this. 

The following are the most recent insurance 
statistics ; 
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NUMBER OF COM- Assets Exclusive 


PANIES IN THE Capital. of Premium 
UNITED STATES. Notes. 
293 Stock........ | 6.660 setore 
235 Mutual...... f $71,446, $351,072;97 


Cash Premiums 
Received during 
Year. 


Total Cash In- 
come during 


Net Surplus. 
aes Year. 


$108,887,343 | $61,557,830 $61,557,830 
| 


Paid for Divi- 


Paid for Losses dends during 


NUMBER OF COM- 


PANIES. during Year. ae 
293 Stock...... st 6,618 ee a6 
ee Matnal..... $94,646,601 $12,59235 


* Approximation. Wi 
Insurance Year-Book. 
are purely local and of small volume. 
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Expenses other | . . 
than Losses and | Ree aes 


Dividends dur- 5 
ing Year. Year. 


Risks Written 
during Year. 


$52,843,860 $160,251,738 *$16,000,000,000 


th the exception of the estimate of risks written during the year, compiled from “The 
They do not include a few stock companies and some 600 mutuals, whose transactions 


Insurance. 
LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, ce 
Sn eS SS SS ae 
COMPANIES. Assets, Capital. Net Surplus. 

ee  ————— 
ABina, Connecticut..............-. senaneas DR ceechitte we Aare aie $10,847,816 $4,000,000 $3,107,847 
Insurance Company of North America.......++.-.-++++ ie 9562,600 3,000,000 2524452 
Home, New YoOrk...cseee ccecesceces creecercuccesecvcetecs 951595837 3000,000 1,070,428 
Hartford Fire, Connecticut.......0cssese-ce vee oD 8,645,736 1,250,000 2,422,890 
Liverpool, London and Globe...........-.. eldloe ciate waen 8,498,268 #200,000 2,871,189 
Royal, Hngland ccc vcwsar sess sss Aves ihetas erased tote 7,609,259 *200,000 1,967,805 

*« Continental, New York.......... ..- Novardiate parties etayg are eee 6,754,909 1,000,000 1,811,269 
German-American, New York............ a ereciere a tlete cutete 6,240,099 1,000,000 1,856,375 
PHOSHAIx, CONnMectiCut vcisjcisicstlessies sa seas Uialele da piveone se 5,588,058 2,000,000 737,218 
Phenix, Ne@wW.7Y OF Kise stincacacaovelescsouldaciscee ssa ccc’ disse 51545;029 1,000,000 406,360 
Fire Association, Pennsylvania...... RGchispeewidersrs aiviae\sle'ere 5) 191,055 500,000 620,302 


Se ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


* The New York law requires a deposit of $200,000 from foreign companies with the insurance department. 
This is treated by the department as “ deposit capital,” and the surplus stated in the next column is surplus 
beyond deposit capital” and other liabilities, 


LIFE INSURANCE* FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1, 1895. 
poe 8 es 2 Se ee eee 


wo Payments NEW POLICIES ISSUED. POLICIES IN FORCE. 
55) to Policy- 
acata Premiums | TotalIn- | holders | Total Ex- 
5 * |Received.| come. (Losses, | pendi- 
A Dividends,| tures. | 
5 Surren- No. Amount. No. Amount, 
ders, etc.). 
56 |$1,073)156,679| $209,641,725) $261,950,111|/$118,423,246 | $182,290,595| 5,135,109 | $1,588,248,222 | 8,702,303  $5566,166,664 
CONDITION AND BUSINESS OF ASSESSMENT COMPANIES AND ORDERS.t+ 
g MEMBERSHIP. INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
16) Assess- Payments | Total Ex- 
fy Assets, ments See a to Policy- | pendi- 
fs) Collected. : holders. tures, Admitted during the No. of 
fe) Year. Mem- Amount. 
Za bers. 
350 $54,907,024 | $81,019,799 | $87,760,498 | $63,123,185 | $86,722,085 734,688 3,638,815 | $7,482,286,000 


Pe eiae sheer Ne policies. 
ccording to the report made at the annual meeting of Mutual Benefit Life Associations, at 
October, 1895. It includes the returns of the fraternal orders. : sir 
The returns of life insurance in the first and third tables are from “‘ The Insurance Year-Book,” 


INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


The following table shows the receipts and disbursements of the ‘‘ old-line” life insurance i 
to the New York Insurance Department for five years. reli dei 


o Total Pay- | Total Pay- 

YEAR END- Oa ments for hace: oo Total Divi- | Total Pay- |Taxes, Com- 5 
Inc DEcEM-| 6&| TotalIn- | Losses, En- ne ae dends to ments to miselons, | Total Dis- 
BER 31. 4g come, dowments, | and Pur- Policy- Policy- and other burse- 

) and Annui- chased holders. holders. Expenses. ments, 
oO ties, Polici 
olicies, 
30 | $187,424,059 | $58,606,615 | $13,827,225 | $14,271,501 | $86,707,34r | $39,616,78 
’ 782 126,6 
29 20159315425 62,731,497 16,230,891 13,991,226 925953,014 42,350,372 ern 
31 223,024,998 72 570,866 15,658,759 14,386, 195 102,621,820 40,665,730 152,890,333 
32 236,683,206 75,903,820 19,839,418 14,823,176 110,566,414 55)205,336 166,512,254 
33 | 256,624,478 78,313,162 23,164,108 14,577)455 | 116,054,725 61,073,545 177,863,333 


Total assets of the 33 companies last reported, $1,056,331,683 ; Surplus as to policy-holders, $139,740,545. 
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Equitable, New York 
“Mutual, New York........... 
New York, New York... 
Metropolitan, New York.. 


Northwestern Mutual, Wisconsin......... . 
Mutual Reserve Fund, New York* 
Prudential, New 
Mutual Benefit, 
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SSETS OF AND AMOUNT INSURED BY THE POeNCIE ET AMERICAN COMPANIES JANUARY 
1, 1895. 
ee ee Se SE 
i 


oe a 12 Gross Assets. 
Sete csc eee cee e ee $923,556,733 $183,138, 559 
854,710,761 202,289,424 
813,294,160 162,011,771 
SQ aateainee 0's a 441,375,367 22,326,622 
aise Uetis SPN juiaiae vies 340,697,569 73»324,694 
iiavalb peters Sreialeeatisie < 293, 306, 106 4,311,520 
280,345,654 13,188,291 
209,369,528 55,687,872 
156,686,871 62,229,586 
141,154,500 763,217 
135,907,796 41,770,215 
1265375075 24,800,850 
106,889,455 1,180,505 
103,671,924 27,049, 119 
102,149,180 6,689,182 


- LIFE INSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


Scandinavia. 
SE a eg ae 
OLE Ys I ee aa Biogas Bo clatecg inaiweiaets < 


* Assessment companies. 


Pe ee ee eS 
Insurance in Force.|Year’s Premiums.} Year’s Losses. 


$13,048,452,664 $290, 661,514 $143,220,212 


3,628,365 ,000 113,119,055 92,525,050 
980,9351375 34)502)390 13,012,600 
689, 180,205 34,077,350 8,579,420 
191,843,009 12,507,691 2,828,842 

53,011,561 1,722,207 415,637 
47,925,979 1,757,681 584,707 
38,908,928 1,317,467 9233679 


+ Including assessment business ($7,482,286,000 insurance in force), on which no part of the future premium is 


collected in advance. 


INSURANCE REFORM. 


Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, says in 
the North American Review: 


“ Any ap. Boas insurance, whether it be purely mu- 
tual, proprietary, or fraternal, if not conducted on a 
paying basis, must necessarily fail. The purely mu- 
tual company will drop asunder; stockholders in a 
proprietary company will wind up the concern or it 
will go into the hands of a receiver by process of law ; 
enthusiasts who sustain clergy mutual leagues and 
employees’ benefit associations will grow weary in 
well-doing and try to reinsure their risks or leave them 
to their fate. Assessment societies come to grief when 
the assessments are levied too often, and the shores of 
the ocean of indemnity are strewn with innumerable 
wrecks of craft, fantastically named and equipped, 
which have met the common fate of all non-paying en- 
terprises in a commercial age... . 

“Wise management freed from autiquated prece- 
dent and dead tradition ; accumulation superimposed 
upon indemnity ; legitimate methods of increasing ac- 
cumulation systematically employed; adoption of 
long-deferred periods of repayment or distribution ; 
recognition of the fact that insurance must be con- 
ducted on a paying basis, just like any other business 
that succeeds; in fine, a continuously ag ap 
union of the capital of the intelligent policy-holder 
and the skilled labor of the experienced and success- 
ful life underwriter, supported by highly instructed 
and organized agency forces—these to-day are demon- 
strating the possibilities of insurance in ways till re- 
cently not fully understood, and it is to these that we 
must look for even greater developments in the fu- 


ture.” 


This is a business view of insurance promul- 
gated bya business man. Against it may be 
offset what David Parks Fackler, an eminent 
actuary, said at the annual meeting of State In- 
surance Commissioners in 1892 : 


“Our life companies are becoming vast financial 
corporations, and may become a source of danger to 
the commonwealth by reason of the vast money powers 
lodged in the hands of a few men—possibly only one 
manineach company. The assets of great railroad 
and manufacturing companies are practically all 
planted, while those of life companies are in market- 
able securities which can be converted into cash in 
$10,000,000 lots and be used to influence legislation or 
to affect the money market. Itis easy toimagine very 
startling possibilities when our life companies shall 
have obtained their probable future size. 


Thus far, however, this has developed no se- 
rious evils. Insurance companies have been the 


corporations least criticised and perhaps the 


least open to criticism. They have, however, 
weakly permitted themselves to be blackmailed 
by unscrupulous legislatures and politicians, 
and in New York especially are understood to: 
be very heavy contributors to the corruption 
funds of the political machine. 

The principal criticism is that all kinds of in- 
surance could be furnished at considerably low- 
er rates than at present prevail. It is thought 
that the proportion of the rates disbursed for 
expenses is entirely too large. In all branches 
of insurance, and especially in life insurance, it 
is conceded that the commissions paid agents 
have in recent years exceeded all reason. This 
indictment is most severe against the regular 
life ‘insurance companies, tho some of the as- 
sessment associations are almost equally ex- 
travagant. The extreme is reached among the 
industrial companies, as might be expected, 
since weekly collections involve a very great 
amount of work, when the amounts collected 
are rarely more than 15 cents, and frequently as 
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low as five. Of course the largest part of this 
expense could be avoided if people would seek 
insurance instead of letting it seek them ; but 
even at the extravagant rates of expense under 
which the business is now conducted, the bene- 
fits are so great that hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of industrial insurance are taken every year. 

The insurance problem, then, of this day is to 
secure good, reliable insurance for the poor at a 
low price. No one needs insurance as do the poor. 
They seldom save, and often cannot save. 
When sickness or death enters the 
family, it costs untold financial anx- 
iety and suffering, from which in- 
surance should protect them. Prob- 
ably the industrial companies are 
doing as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances. It cannot be said 
that their collectors as a rule are making more 
than living wages. The managers of the com- 
panies have also exhibited unusual liberality in 
paying, during the recent hard times, a multi- 
tude of claims which could have been defeated 
according to the terms of their policies They 
have also voluntarily, of their own motion, ad- 
mitted industrial policy-holders to the benefits 
of paid-up insurance, to which also they were 
not entitled by the terms of their policies. 

In the United States, outside of endowment 
and tontine insurance, which are patronized al- 
most exclusively by the well-to-do, there are no 
means of providing for old age through the 
means of insurance. In this respect we are far 
behind almost all the countries of Europe. 


The Real 
Problem, 


STATE AND COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 


In several countries, notably Switzerland and 
Norway, there are State fire insurance compa- 
nies competing with the stock companies for 
business. In England there is a system of gov- 
ernment annuities. In New Zealand there is 
an exceedingly successful governmental life in- 
surance department which does about half the 
business of that colony, and which now has ag- 
gregate assets of more than $10,000,000. This 
company also has operated in competition with 
proprietary and mutual corporations. ‘The State 
insurance companies, with the exception of the 
English annuities, have been almost uniformly 
successful ; butit cannot be said that in the ma- 
jority of cases they have furnished materially 
cheaper or more reliable insurance than have 
private corporations. 

It is believed that this phenomenon is ex- 
plained by the fact that they are competitive 
and not monopolistic institutions. As a result 
of their competitive nature, they are compelled 
to incur practically all the expenses that are in- 
curred by stock corporations, Wherever insur- 
ance has been made a State monopoly, as is the 
case in the compulsory insurance of Germany, 
it has been found that it can be conducted with 
great economy. Even in Germany working 
men are permitted to exercise the option of in. 
suring in private companies, but the fact of 
compulsion operates there to make the State in- 
Stirance practically monopolistic. The chief tho 
not the only objection to the State insurance 
system of Germany—a full description of which 
will be found in a publication by the Depart- 
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ment of Labor, Washington, D. C.—is that its 
management is autocratic and paternal instead _ 
of democratic and fraternal, At the same time 
there is no question whatever that the idea of 
introducing this form of insurance was obtained 
by Bismarck from the socialists. Concerning 
this, the publication of the labor department re- 
ferred to says : 


“After the Franco-Prussian war a growth of social- 
ism, between 1871 and 1877, nearly fourfold, startled 
the government so seriously that active measures 
were considered for meeting the danger. The famous 
‘exception law’ was passed against the socialists. The 
severity of the law was extreme. Not only were 
meetings, clubs, and hundreds of publications at once 
forbidden, but the measures against them were piti- 
lessly enforced. Leaders were driven out of the 
country, and apparently the very sources of the party 
quenched. It was the drastic character of this legis- 
lation that made it imperative that something should 
be done against this peril, of a wholly different na- 
PULTE. 65s 

“No bolder or more aggressive attitude was ever 
taken than that which the chancellor [Bismarck] as- 
sumed at thistime. He admitted frankly his admira- 
tion for Lassalle and his sympathy with many of his 
aims. He saw, however, in the new socialism a fact of 
absolutely different character from that for which 
Lassalle stood. Of more importance, however, is the 
daring form in which he proposes to take wind from 
the sailsof hisenemies. ‘The State,’ it was said, ‘shall 
be put fearlessly at the disposal of the laboring classes.’ 
Bismarck taunted the socialists with being negative, 
‘but my program,’ said he, ‘ shall be positive.’ 

“The positive remedy that he brings is the elabo- 
rate scheme of compulsory insurance of the working 
classes. ... 

“Tt has been said, ‘Two shots at the emperor upon 
ae den Linden are responsible for the insurance 
aws.’” 


The idea of Bismarck was to prevent the ad- 
vance of socialism, but in this he did not recognize 
that a thing of this sort is tyranny or benefi- 
cence, according as it is put on the necks of the 
people by others or by themselves. Professor 
E, R. L. Gould, of Johns Hopkins University, 
thus describes the measures of the German Goy- 
ernment : 

“The first of these measures was passed June 1s, 
1883. It was modified in April, 1892, in order to bring 
it into harmony with the other insurance laws which 
had in the mean time been passed. Sick insurance is 
about to be extended to agricultural laborers and to 
servants. At present nearly eight millions of persons 
are insured, and expenditures for sick relief amount to 
more than $23,800,c0c0 annually. The purpose of sick 
insurance is to ensure a certain and sufficient relief in 
case of illness during at least 13 weeks. The employee 
pays two thirds of the sick insurance and the employer 
one third. 

“Accident insurance is likewise compulsory and 
universal. The first law was passed July 6, 1884, and 
dealt chiefly with industrial enterprises. The law of 
May 28, 1885, extended accident insurance to transpor- 
tation agencies. A subsequent enactment, bearing 
the date of March 15, 1886, regulates accident insurance 
for State officials, military officers and soldiers. A 
few months later there was a further extension to 
agriculture and forestry, and it is on the eve of exten- 
sion to home industry and commerce. Accident in- 
surance is at the cost of employers. 

“Invalidity and old age insurance law was enacted 
June 22, 1889, and subjects to compulsory insurance 
after 16 years of age ail persons working for wages in 
every branch of trade, apprentices and servants in- 
cluded, managing officials and commercial assistants 
with regular salaries up to $476. The old age and in- 
validity insurance fund is formed by equal contribu- 
tions from employers and employed, and an imperial 


subsidy amounting to $11.90 per annum is granted to 
every annuity.” 


. The writer says of the operations of the sys- 
em : 


_ “Public opinion now very generally favors sickness 
Insurance, regards accident insurance with compla- 


= 


=e 


cency, but is apparently discontented with the old age 
and invalidity measure. The law seems to be defec- 
tive, since, according to a reliable private calculation, 
nearly 40 per cent. have failed to meet their legal ob- 
ligationsto contribute. The official statement reduces 
this to 16 or 17 per cent. In four years’ time 60,000 claims 
have had to be refused, and this furnishes ground for 
criticism and disappointment. Playing sick under the 
insurance laws, which was originally conceived to be 
a formidable obstacle to contend with, is now less con- 
sidered, possibly because less resorted to, possibly 


PERSONS INSURED, RECEIPTS, EXPENSES, ETC, 


Reet MRPIH SEL COL geet Gaisias «ates Oe Gales cane eee ventas 
Persons relieved. ..6.cccceiscs « Ba wal alto Uae cate teS means 


RECEIPTS : 


Contributions of employers..............2.0000 weceeee 
Contributions of employed .................... Lecce ns 
Sirus eee ois con nenia's saians amen cae nals oinadtnn toe ok - 


EXPENDITURES: 
DET AE cae 5 ode ee BS ao ee a ee 


The report of the Department of Labor re- 
ferred to says of the system : 


“Certain confident claims that were made by the 
early leaders in this legislation are not only not ful- 
filled, but there is scarcely a sign that they will be. 

““;. In the sense in which Bismarck used the word, 
there is little likelihood that the laborers will be made 
contented by the laws. 

“2. The hope that certain classes of the insured 
would the more readily go into the country from the 
city, or stay away from the city (as their money would 
£0 farther in the country), shows no hints of being 

ulfilled. 

**3. That the social democracy has been in the least 
harmed or checked in its propaganda very few would 
claim. 

‘“*4. Whatever may be true in the future as a result 
of these laws, the charity burden has not been lighten- 
ed in any way corresponding to the belief of many 
advocates of the insurance. 

“=. As to the belief entertained by many that the 
laborer would be led through the influence of these 
forced contributions to learn the habit of saving, it is 
quite certain that no such results could as yet be 
brought forward. 

“6. Thata better feeling has in consequence been 
brought about between employer and employed is, 
upon the whole, questionable, altho this (under many 
circumstances where the groups are not too large) 
is affirmed to be true. 

“Tt is fair to reply that most of these disappoint- 
ments are of little consequence even if true, and also 
that time will work very great and hopeful changes. 

“There are many reasons to believe that much of 
this faith is justified, not as yet on strictly economic 
grounds, but upon grounds that are more important. 

‘““There are indications of extreme significance that 
results of the widest social advantage are to follow 
this very brave attempt to use all powers, whether 
of state or individual, to lessen evils which none 


BIE. auc ts 

sf The chief moral effect will be in the increasing 
sense of solidarity which the very attempt to make 
the laws succeed will intensify and increase. 

“Tf the laws had eventually to be abandoned, this 
result would remain. This quicker sense of ‘social 
oneness’ is apparent in the press, in public speeches, 
in university lectures, in countless volumes upon every 
phase of the so-called social question, as well as in the 
philosophical and ethical treatises. (See for an exam- 
ple Paulsen’s Athzk, pp. 787,802, etc.) 

“Here is a force far too considerable to be measured 
by any merely economic estimate. 

“In expressing this belief in ultimate results that are 
essentially extra-economic, it is not forgotten that the 
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also because better means are found for preventing it. 
It is very natural that the unworthy classes should 
hasten to exploit so tempting an opportunity, and thus 
create an alarming showing during the first few years. 
There is reason to believe, however, that this was but 
temporary, and that the phenomena will not occur 
again. 


The summary of this insurance in 1892 was as 
follows : 


INSURANCE AGAINST 


Old Age and In- 


Sickness. Accidents, 


validity. 
areinete 7273,000 18,000,000 11,200,000 
Soy AE 2,752,000 210,000 187,800 
eae $7,378,000.00 $12,852,000.00 $11,275,250.00 


I1I,275)250.00 
25)751,600.00 


16, 184,000.00 


18,445,.900.00 
31,416,000.00 


22,610,000.00 
1)475,600.00 
29,512,000.00 
26,180,000.00 
8.33 

3-332 


59331;200.00 
1,066,240,00 
25)751,600,00 
38,758, 300.00 
28.56 


7)735,000.00 
1,761,200.00 
12,852,000,00 
24,038,000,00 
44.03 

“714 


2.142 


principle of self-helpis put by these laws to much risk. 
It is bad that the free, friendly associations should be 
made to sufferas they unquestionably are by this form 
of State competition, but the evidence is overwhelming 
that society is unwilling to wait for the self-help in- 
stitutions to deal with social ills.” 


The disposition is strong to introduce com- 
pulsory insurance in other countries, especially 
in France, where M. Bourgeois, the recent Pre- 
mier, was the author of a measure for compul- 
sory insurance in that country. In 1888 Aus- 
tralia adopted a system similar to that of Ger- 
many and Hungary in 1891. 

What might be accomplished in the way of 
furnishing cheap insurance through the means 
of compulsion in a democratic State might be 
imagined by the following statement from the 
Insurance World: 

“Mr. Leslie (Assistant Actuary Government Insur- 
ance Department of New Zealand) recently published 
a study of Zhe Rates of Mortality in New Zealand, 
covering the mortality according to the census, which 
compilation is the best and most practical thing of the 
sort that has come to our attention. It alsoshows that 
a mortality table constructed with great care from the 
data which the census-takers collected is not merely 
more favorable than the tables constructed from the 
census of any other country, but also more favorable 
than the experience on insured lives in any compila- 
tion, except in that of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Indeed, solow is this experience thatit shows 
that all the male citizens of New Zealand could be in- 
sured from age 20 ata net rate of but $10.96 Eee roca 
if compulsory insurance existed, a// being taken with- 
out regard to state of health. Such a favorable oppor- 
tunity to test the virtues of compulsory insurance by 
the State will probably not be long neglected, espe- 
cially as the machinery of State insurance is ready for 
it. The rate for women would be slightly lower than 
even these figures,”’ 

The cost of administration could not be great, 
and it is probable that this insurance could be 
furnished at a total cost of not exceeding $12 
per $1000 without taking into account the fact 
that higher rates of interest than 4 per cent., 
upon which the rate is based, would be for a 
long time obtained. It must be taken into ac- 
count also that this compulsory system would 


furnish to a very large part of the population 
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whose health condition now prevent their ob- 
taining insurance the protection of which their 
families standin need. This beneficent thing 
would be accomplished not at an increased cost 
to the healthy and robust, but instead at a di- 
minished cost. 

But this is not all. With the introduction of 
compulsion all necessity for a reserve disap- 
pears. ‘The reserve in life insurance is for the 
purpose of supplying future premiums when the 
same become less than the cost of insurance. If 
a compulsory system were adopted, this equali- 
zation would be brought about by collecting 
from each productive member of the commu- 
nity, without regard to age or health conditions, 
his quota of the aggregate losses. Actuaries 
agree that this would be entirely practicable on 
the basis of compulsory insurance, altho entire- 
ly impracticable when the young and healthy 
are free to enter or not, as they choose. The 
effect of this would be that probably all persons 
in New Zealand, for instance, could be perma- 
nently supplied insurance at a cost not much, if 
any, exceeding $12 or $13 per $1000. As the 
New Zealand insurance department already 
supplies conveniences for monthly and for four 
weekly payments without adding any consider- 
able sum for the additional expense, there seems 
to be no reason why this experiment should not 
be tried by this colony, which is already so far 
ahead of the rest of the world in socialistic en- 
terprise. 

In England nothing has been done up 
to the present time, and there is little likelihood 
that anything will be done in the immediate fu- 
ture, tho men of the ability and standing of 
Secretary Chamberlain, Sir John Gorst, Canon 
Blackley, Charles Booth, and others, have urged 
action, Mites M. Dawson, 


INTEMPERANCE,.—For a discussion of 
the various ways of dealing with the social 
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problem of intemperance, see HicH LIcENSE ; — 


Loca Option ; Mutcr LAw ; NATIONALIZATION 
OF THE Liguor TRAFFIC ; NORWEGIAN SYSTEM ; 
PROHIBITION ; SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY Sys- 
tem. For the history of the temperance move- 
ment and the condition in England, see Trm- 
PERANCE. For the extent and political power of 
the traffic, see Liguor Trarric. For a discus- 
sion of how far intemperance is the cause of 
poverty and crime, see Poverty ; CRIME. 

We consider here the statistics of the growth, 
prevalence, and cost tothe community of intem- 
perance, with opinions as to its evil, our state- 
ment being abridged from Mr. George B, Wal- 
dron’s Prohibition Handbook, 1896. 


I. ConsuMPTION OF LIQUOR. 


The Statistical Abstract of the Untted 
States for 1895 (p. 294) gives the consumption 
of liquors of all kinds in the United States fora 
series of years. The table here given contains 
the figures for the past 20 years. For pur- 
poses of comparison the figures are given by 
decades, from 1876-85 and from 1886-95. 

There was little change from the first decade 
to the second in the per capita consumption of 
spirits and wine ; but the increase in the use of 
beer has been very marked, jumping from 
galls. per capita on the average in the first dec- 
ade to 14 galls. in the second, which is a gain 
of over 60 per cent. In the past four or five 
years the per capita consumption of beer has 
been more than twice as great as during the 
first years of the period. 

It may be an aid in comprehending, in a 
measure, the immense quantity represented in 
15,000,000,000 galls. to know that it would fill 
a canal 20 ft. wide, 1o ft. deep, and 1938 miles 
long, or of sufficient length to reach from New 
York to Denver. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE PAST 20 YEARS. 


AMOUNT OF LIQUOR CONSUMED. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 
Spirits. Wine. Beer, Spirits. | Wine. Beer. Total. 
Gallons. Gallons Gallons Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons. | G 
x : : ‘ . | Gallons. 
1876 OBER OE TG Ramee eaves meee ‘ 59,983,890 20,161,808 308,336,387 1.33 +45 6.83 8.61 
ies Brewis. ie.0e.s iar 42. vlakaanieraak 59,420,118 21,876,330 304,927,677 1.28 "47 6.58 8.33 
an SarWasms PREGA CR aa vicnidl Olea 51,931,941 22,263,919 317,969,352 1.09 °47 6.68 8.24 
eo Meratins qal ane ae vetare ah as 54)278,475 245377)130 344,605,485 Lei +50 7.05 8.66 
eg Sho Ones Wcaen patos sic 63,526,694 28,320,541 414,220,165 1.27 +56 8.26 10.09 
see AAR sNeN AAS b ewievK Nos ae oe 70,607,081 24,162,925 444,112,169 1.38 +47 8.65 10.50 
tap CORO COO One TPE Tee 73)550,976 25,502,927 526,379,980 1.40 +49 10.03 IL.Q2 
ek GOERS Cetin ee eens 78)452,487 25)778)180 5514497)340 1.46 -48 10.27 12.21 
Sear ee? SOC COCT ice emer 81,128,581 20,508,345 590,616,517 1.48 +37 10.74 12.60 
MESRegicesie acai scores Behari es 70,600,092 21,900,457 596,131,866 1.26 +39 10.62 12.26 
tote POAC IIE ALI Maren esha gs 72,261,614 25,567,220 6 
. : 42,967,720 1,26 “45 II.20 12.90 
a ee diss, patie ra.as6 <i Sale 71,064,733 32,325,061 717,748,854 1.21 +55 II.23 ei 
Bree se Atdore amar ta Sai 7518451352 36,335,068 767,587,056 1.26 -61 12.80 14.67 
Boy673)758 3491445477 7798975426 1.32 +56 12.72 4.60 
7)820, 562 28,956,981 855)792)335 1.40 +46 13.67 15-53 
9897571505 29,033,792 977)479)76% 1.42 +45 15.28 17.16 
98,328,118 28,467,860 987,496,223 1.50 +44 15.10 17.04 
IOI, 197,753 31,987,819 1,074)546,336 1.51 +48 16,08 18.04 
90,541,209 21,293,124 1,036, 319,222 1.33 +31 15.18 16.82 
77)828, 561 19,644,049 1,043,292, 106 I.12 +28 14.95 16.35 
ESTOS Gl care ace toe pCR Oe 
BSBG-G5..1 1 ahaa ee Ree Byneer ese | tanh renee? +). deeeaes ee | pees 
46,667,625 287,755,451 8,883,127,039 1.33 +46 14.01 15.79 
ROU S Sesieg Pe 
ewig Diels seers 1,510,154,160 522,608,013 13,281, 323,967 1.32 +46 11.64 13.42 
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Distilled liquors are measured by the Govern- 
_ ment in proof gallons, which indicates that 
they are 50 per cent. in volume of alcohol. 
Wines average, say, 12 per cent., and beer 5 
‘ed cent. On this basis the people of the United 

tates consumed 93,446,171 galls. of alcohol in 
1895, which is 1.34 galls. per capita. In 1894 
the consumption of alcohol was 99,641,740 galls., 
or 1.46 per capita, andin 1893, 108,164,732 galls., 
or 1.62 galls. of alcohol per capita. 

There are no reliable data for the amount of 
wine and beer used as a medicine and in the 
arts and manufactures. The census of 1890 
makes an estimate of the amount of distilled 
liquors so used during the calendar year 1889 
(see Census Bulletin No. 22), as follows: Alco- 
hol, 6,745,152 proof galls.; Cologne spirits, 
1,453,048 galls. ; high wines, 75,992 galls. ; whis- 
ky, 2,023,000; brandy, 266,874; rum, 189,581 ; 
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gin, 222,295: total, 10,976,842 galls. This is 
12.5 per cent. of the 87,829,562 galls. of spirits 
consumed during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1890. 


BEER PRODUCT OF THE WORLD IN 1894. 


The tables which follow, showing the world’s 
production of beer for 1894, are prepared from 
Statistics gathered and published by Gam- 
brinus, a beer organ of Vienna, Austria. What 
it means, that nearly 54 thousand million galls. 
of beer were demanded during the year for the 
world’s consumption, is beyond the power of the 
mind to conceive. At the average retail rate 
of not less than 50 cents a gall., to quench its 
beer thirst the world expended 2739 millions of 
dollars in a single year, arate of expenditure 
sufficient in less than 18 months to purchase 


every ounce of the world’s great stock of gold. 


MALT LIQUORS PRODUCED.| REVENUES COLLECTED, 
COUNTRIES. 
+43 Per Per 
Quantities. Capita. Total. Capita. 
: Gallons. Gallons. 
German Empire ......--+..00.0% Reemansab ans siveeiem patie 1,466,129,420 39-86 $16,317,638 $0.44 
Great Britain and Ireland........._.......-sseseeeesee-es 1,394)139)317 36.02 46,094,192 I.07 
Norn And South AmMerica.- 22. 2. sesen Karcnee ensee ose 1,323) 503,026 19.28 339497063 0.49 
484,938,903 15-58 14,160,953 0.48 
252,856,814 38.60 2,868,207 0.44 
223,056,827 5-82 3,676,430 0.09 
122,080,090 1.48 3,298,054 0.06 
52,273,035 24.04 2,081,283 0.99 
41,850,234 11.68 ae ae Anco 
3915271440 7-93 443,650 0.13 
3417951838 (oe 1 oe ea Sogas Anoe 
42,051,277 west 2,399,626 5 
5)477,862,22T iicta $124,837,696 


THE WORLD’S WINE PRODUCT. 


The following figures are prepared from the 
Bulletin de Statistique et Legislative Com- 


- 


parée, of France, quantities being converted at 


26,417 galls. to the hectoliter. 


average yield for 1893 and 1894 : 


They give the 


PRODUCTION OF WINE. 


COUNTRIES. Population. 
Total PerCapita, 
Gallons. Gallons. 
38,300,000 1, 177,168,000 30-74 
30)500,000 748,446,000 2454 
17,500,000 648,537,000 37.00 
49,400,000 1371308,000 2.78 
4,200,000 100, 120,000 23.84 
24,900,000 92,460,000 3-72 
EEE pee UL clon ete es wel Muviriaids deine. Paid ata Omelet aaa cikaiss Want ae Oe anes 124,000,000 92,460,000 75 
Turkey and Cyprus. ..........ecec cece cere eee s ce eeeeteneeeteersneneeee 39,400,000 475551,000 re 
Gerviad ..... eee ccc ens cer etc cer cen ecce tree snernrcensssseses saeerees 2,200,000 471551,000 ay I 
RIE ZELIAUG Soc ccscSesciscesbpsiescuey dew sida sven vb Ot Srnec tect deesersaerss 2,900,000 47)551,000 16.40 
POTtusal oo. se0- Dao etka wea erineae stale cvvis'el ie solelcle'en Fa iets selaiewaininsin «| ised ds 4,700,000 44,909,000 9:55 
Hungary. ee micas tease vole Fioteeel pasion ei Asal Ne sci ia» aieidian taaid.e wlele 18,300,000 40,101,000 2.19 
Bulgaria....... adgee ted taept dia ilatelietne oleate avalos Snipes Sowa ydinin 2,4'rie(¢ 3,300,000 39,626,000 ee 
MEROORS date. foe vise ue ve Rae Bae.nee adradnione a5 
i i nave CP Oe, 4,250, 31, ) . 
ot een i ipraee f ; ee epee aida ee 5,800,000 29,059,000 5.01 
United States. .......-cs05 20 0 AANA Be AoC DAO wah a FETE fe 68,400,000 25,096,000 37 
POE. owvjainasa Aa een Fae COOOL AICO PPE Oc ae EE Or eee oe 3) 300,000 23)775)000 7.20 
Brazil. Oe RE ER Pe ope OO RO see COO OGD Ai 14,600,000 10,567,000 .72 
Tunis . I cares Sapa has aie tieba dlewene'an~ sos 1,500,000 4,227,000 Ss 
Australia. aie aCe Pie Te ahaa gta os nle Deieate «Vai a sINS 7 4)700,000 35170,000 i 7 
Azores, Madeira, Canary...-.-. ----++s+++ ARCO CORE TOO ener pC eee op anes Wiave 3°52 
Ee ER IO REP ee oan chess fe 
eveceres SE mer te 475,850,000 3)432)150,000 7.21 
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II, Tue Cost oF INTEMPERANCE, 


The retail cost of the drink traffic was made 
the subject of a very careful investigation by 
Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of Zhe American 
Grocer, of New York City, for the Treasury 
Department, in 1887. Mr. Barrett’s methods 
were given so fully that we have followed them 
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substantially in the estimate for 1895 in the table 


which follows. Mr. Barrett’s figures for 1887 
were practically the same as those of Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the Boston statistician, for the 
same year. The figures for the consumption of 
liquors, which form the basis of the estimate, 
are taken from The Statistical Abstract for 


1895 (page 294) : 


ESTIMATED RETAIL COST OF THE TRAFFIC—YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1895. 


KINDS OF LIQUOR. Pcie 
Distilled, Gomestic s.. ve.cssecssercscnee +76,331,701 
Di seiledsmipoOnted ee etaeea/- st 1a anatase 1,496,860 
Fermented, domestic........... etaietat sieteis 1,040,259,039 
Fermented, imported......c0ccccslesceas 3,033,867 
Wines, domestic ..... Ba oNO nse oboe 16,589,657 
Wines, imported. J... .....-. aoe ; 33054302 


1,140,764,716 


ESTIMATED RETAIL COST. 
Internal Rev- 
enue and Cus- 
toms. 
Per Per 
Gallon. Eoisk Capita 
$5.00 $381,658,505 $5.47 $79,862,627 
8 00 11,974,880 +17 2,594,306 
#50 520,129,520 7.46 31,640,618 
*1.00 39033,067 +04 637,512 
*2.00 3391795324 «48 | swans nee 
*4.00 12,217,568 +17 3,697,826 
$962,192,854 $13-79 $118, 432,949 


* Estimates of Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of The American Grocer. : . a 
+ We estimate that 1214 per cent. of this is used in the arts, manufactures, and sciences, but this is fully 


compensated for in the water added when sold at retail, 


DIRECT AND _ INDIRECT LOSS FROM THE 
DRINK TRAFFIC, 


The nation’s liquor bill for 1890.. 

Government revenues from liquor: 
Internal revenues $107,695,910 
SUSEOIMS deus ckis smapes sneer 8,518,081 
State and local revenues .. ... 24,786,496 


$02,645,867 


Total Government receipts $141,000,487 
Expenses of collecting (2.65 per 
CEC ie cise gates vicir Sok ale, ne BOnNTS 
Net Government revenues from 
liquor... 


31736513 
137)263,974 


Net direct cost of liquor traffic.. 
Indirect cost of liquor traffic: 
Loss of work by 3,750,000 hard 
GUIS LS ce strate win/ssristareie else ieee $132,750,000 
Loss of work by non-drinkers. 66,275,000 
Loss from deaths of 45,000 
chm chelltds helo heen Geert icr apne 
Cost to Government of pov- 


$765,381,893 


116,289,000 


efty ANd Crime. cievsraeiensers 68,881,110 
Private cost of poverty and 
ORIEL aa wearaces waves Se 68,881,110 


Total indirect cost of traffic.. 453,076,220 


Total cost of liquor traffic... $1,218,458,113 
How much loss is occasioned by the poverty 
and crime due to drink? $91,841,480 is spent 
by the State and local governments for the 
courts, police, jails, poor-houses, and other 
methods of caring for the criminals and pau- 
pers. Of this it is safe to estimate that at least 
75 per cent. is due to drink, making a loss from 
this source of $68,881,110. But this is only the 
cost to the State or local governments and does 
not include the private losses due to these 
causes. These we estimate at as much more— 
another $68,881,110, making $137,762,220 for 
poverty and crime. ~ 
_ Areference to the table shows that the total 
indirect cost of the traffic from these sources is 
$453,076,220, which, added to the $765,381,893 
of direct cost, makes an aggregate of $1,218,- 
458,113 of direct and indirect cost of the traffic. 


III. Evitr Errects oF INTEMPERANCE. 
(@) POVERTY. 


The twenty-third annual report (1893) of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
contains a special investigation into the condi- 
tion of the tenement population of Boston. One 
of the inquiries made was as to why the tenants 
of the poorer houses remain in undesirable con- 
ditions. The investigation covered 475 families 
and 2140 persons residing in tenements, or 
neighborhoods classed as poor or bad. The 
principal cause was in each case selected, al- 
though in some cases more than one cause was 
found. The following table shows, as the re- 
sults of the inquiry, that more than 42 per cent. 
of these people live in bad tenements primarily 
because of intemperance : 


CAUSES FOR eens IN POOR TENE- 


ENTS 
PERCENTAGE. 
Num- 
CAUSES. ber of | Popu- 
poe lation. Fami- | Popu- 
; lies. | lation. 
Intemperance.......... 205 gr2 | 43.16 42.62 
LOW HERG: xcs non weupec we 74 290 25.58 13-55 
Poverty PSS E DAE NR BUSIN 22 103 4 63 4.81 
Chole esa igiiva onearees F 53 240 | 11.16 11.22 
NeCeSSibyig tus gee teats 117 572 | 24.63 26.73 
Nearness to work... .. 4 23 0.84 1.07 
DORAL A eesikbs sa ecarenehs 475 2,140 |100.00 |100.00 
(0) CRIME. 


A careful investigation into the relation of 
drink to crime was made by Carroll D. Wright, 
now United States Commissioner of Labor, 
when he was in charge of the Massachusetts Bu- 


Intemperance. | 
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reau of Labor. He analyzed the crimes com- 
mitted in Suffolk County, which contains the 
. city of Boston, for the year ending September 
1, 1880. The total number of sentences passed 
during the year was 16,897, of which 12,289, or 
72 per cent., were for offenses clearly due to 
drink, 12,221 being for drunkenness and 68 for 
illegal sales of liquor. Of the remaining 4608 
ersons convicted of various crimes, Mr. Wright 
ound that 2097 had committed them while under 
the influence of liquor, and that the intent to 
commit the crime was formed by 1918 while 
under the influence of liquor. It was found in 
1804 cases that the crime was committed under 
conditions induced by the drinking habits of 
criminals, while in 821 cases the drinking habits 
of others induced the crime condition, 

If the 2097, who were shown to have com- 
mitted their offenses while under the influence 
of drink, be added to the 12,289 convicted of 
“* distinctively rum offenses,’’ this makes 14,386 
out of the total 16,897 commitments, or 84 per 
cent., due to drink particularly. 

Professor J. J. McCook, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., in a paper read before the 
Twentieth Century Club, of that city, in 1895, 
speaks of the relation of drink to crime in these 
words : 


_ ‘Por x2 years the police arrests for drunkenness 
' alone averaged in Hartford 62.8 per cent. of the whole 
number, while drunkenness and its allied offenses 
numbered 80.67 per cent. This proportion is perhaps 
somewhat larger than in most places, but it may gen- 
erally be expected to be at least as high as three fifths. 
y “95 to 97 out of every hundred incarcerated in our 
jail are self-confessed drinkers, altho they pleasantly 
add ‘moderate’ to the title ; and from 43.6 to 56.1 per 
cent. of them are there specifically for drunkenness, 
and fully 66 per cent, or two thirds of them, are there 
for that and its resulting crimes. There were 1393 of 
them there last year out of atotal of arr. 

*“Of the 381 captives in our State prison last year, 
46.8, or almost half, thought drink had done it. 

‘Take special phases of crime, for example: 

* Abuse, neglect, or abandonment of children. 
Those most familiar with the subject in this neighbor- 
hood have put the proportion of cases attributable to 
drink at or beyond two thirds. From the Pennsyl- 
vania Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, a former vice-president, 
in talking with me, fixed the proportion roughly at 
four fifths to nine tenths. But the secretary gives me 
definite statistics for 1891-92, showing 309 cases of 
drink out of a total of 864 in 1801, and 359 out of 987 in 
1892, z.€., from 35.8 per cent. to 36.4 per cent. In some 
previous years the percentage had been as high as 59. 

“Take murder and homicide. During the months 
of January, February, and March of last year I 
clipped from three daily papers here every case of 
murder and homicide and classified them according to 
assigned causes. In avery large proportion no cause 
was given. All such were reckoned as not due to 
drink—which is, of course, conceding far too much— 
and drink was charged only when definitely assigned. 
In January there were 31 cases, of which _were 
due to drink; in February there were 67, of which ro 
to drink; in March, 41, of which 1o to drink. The 
total was r1o, with 29 cases, or 20.9 per cent., specifi- 
cally attributed to drink.” 


The railroads of the country recognize the 
importance of having sober men. he Votce 
has recently collected information from leading 
‘ officials of 45 railroads, having some 200,000 

employees, or about one fourth of the total num- 

ber employed in the country. Without excep- 
tion all agree that, from their business experi- 
ence, ‘‘ habitual drinking makes employees less 
efficient in their work.’”’ In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Does your company forbid the use of in- 
“toxicants to employees while on duty?” all, 
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without a single exception, reply that they do. 
The class of service upon which this requirement 
is usually made is the train service, but many 
Tequire this of all employees. 


OTHER OPINIONS. 


“For myself, 2r years of study and observation 
have convinced me that poverty is a prime cause of 
intemperance, and that misery is the mother and 
poner appetite the father of the drink hallucina- 
ion. 

“To the labor reformers I have to say, you have 
united for home protection; so have we. You will 
bring it about by standing together at the ballot-box ; 
so shall we. In the slums they drink to forget; we 
would make life something they would gladly remem- 
ber. We once said intemperance was the cause of 
poverty ; now we have completed the circle of truth 
by saying poverty causes intemperance, and that the 
underpaid, underfed, undersheltered wage-earning 
teetotaler deserves a thousand times more credit than 
the teetotaler who is well paid, well fed, and well 
cared for. Qur objects are the same. Let us clasp 
hands in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. 

“Ten years ago I could not have said it honestly, five 
years ago Icould not have said it helpfully, but now 
I fearlessly declare that I believe it to bethe right and 
duty of white ribbon women to help abolish poverty 
in the largest sense of that great phrase ; but I must in 
the same breath ask our friends of the labor move- 
ment to recognize that our special work for the aboli- 
tion of poverty consists in the abolition of the public- 
house and the saloon.”—Frances F&. Willard, in her 
presidential address before the World’s W.C. T. U., 
in London, June, 1895. 

“Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every 
trouble, undermining every effort after good, de- 
stroying the home and cursing the young lives of the 
children, the stories tell enough. It does not stand as 
apparent chief cause in as many cases (of pauperism) 
as sickness or old age, but if it were not for drink, 
sickness and old age could be better met. Drink must 
therefore be accounted the most prolific of all the 
causes, and it is the least necessary.’”’—Charles Booth, 
tn his book on Pauperism and the Endowment of Old 
Age tpp. 140, 141.) 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty,’ and 
the present licensing system is a chief cause of the 
present time poverty, debasement, and weakness of 
the poor.’’—John Burns, M.P., and 139 other British 
labor leaders, in an address supporting the Veto bill in 


1893- 

Cre I could I would inaugurate a strike that would 
drive the liquor traffic from the face of the earth.’’— 
P.M, Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, tn a speech at Cleveland, O., March 28, 1886. 

“The liquor traffic is responsible for nine tenths of 


the misery among the working classes, and the aboli- © 


tion of that traffic would be the ore blessing 
which could come to them.”—7. V. Powderly, ex-Gen- 
eral Master Workman of the Knights of Labor. 

“Tam perfectly well aware that here and there in an 
country there can be found dens and hovels in whic 
men and families devoted to industrial pursuits find 
what they call theirhomes. I have seen such. I can 
find them in my own State, and probably in every 
State in the Union. I can find them in England, and 
in every continental country, but they are the excep- 
tions. In Manchester, England, 60 years ago, 60,000 
factory operatives were living underground in cellar- 
ages. To-day you cannot find one family belonging 
to the industrial classes living in sucha hole. I have 
looked into a thousand homes of the working people 
of Europe; Ido not know how many in this country. 
I have tried to find the best and the worst; and while. 
as I say, Iam aware that the worst exists, and as bad 
as under any system or as bad as in any age, I have 
never had to look beyond the inmates to find the cause ; 
and in every case, so far as my own observation goes, 
drunkenness was at the bottom of the misery, and not 
the industrial system or the industrial conditions sur- 
rounding the men and their families.’,—Unzted States 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, in an address on 
The Relation of the Modern System of Industry to In- 
tellectual Development (1895). 

“Tf I could have my way I would wipe out every 
saloon, The saloon is the prolific source of nine 
tenths of the misery, wretchedness, and crime, and is, 
more than we know, responsible for the social evil.”’— 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., tn an interview tn 
The Voice of January 16, 1896. 
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“ After all, if we hunt vice and crime back to their 
Jairs we will be pretty sure to find them in the gin- 
mill, Drunkenness is the prolific mother of most of 
the evil-doing.... Drunkenness is the prime cause 
of all the trouble.”—T7homas Byrnes, while Superin- 
tendent of the New York Police Department. 


For views and statistics contrary to this opin- 
ion that intemperance is the main cause of pov- 
erty, see PovERTY. 


(¢) PHYSICAL EFFECTS. 


In the annual report of the Registrar-General 
for England and Wales for the year 1893, it is 
stated that ‘‘the deaths directly ascribed to in- 
temperance numbered 2174, or 73 per 1,000,000, 
which is the highest rate on record ; the rates 
in the three preceding years had been 7o, 71, 
and 67 per 1,000,000.’’ The deaths reported due 
to intemperance have reference only to those 
acute forms of alcoholism in which the death 
could be immediately traced to intemperance. 
Since 1869 the death-rate from this cause has 
more than doubled, being 34 per 1,000,000 in 
1869, 29 in 1870, and 32 in 1871. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Soczety of 
Victorza, published in Melbourne, January, 
1894, is a paper on The Damage Done to Mem- 
bers y the Medical Profession by the Abuse 
of Alcohol. The writer has traced the careers 
of the members of three classes graduating at 
Melbourne University. Of 56 Bachelors of 
Medicine in the Class of 1881-82, 12, or 21 per 
cent., are known to have become victims to an 
“* excessive use of alcohol.’’ Of 86 in the Class 
of 1883-84, Io, or 12 per cent., have become vic- 
tims. Of 106 in the Class of 1885-86, 12, or 11 
per cent., have become victims. : 

The French Academy of Medicine, one of the 
most illustrious scientific bodies in the world, 
near the close of 1895 adopted the following reso- 
lutions proposed by MM. Bergeron and La- 
bordi : 


“The French Academy of Medicine, believing— 

“That the rapid increase in the amount of intoxica- 
tion due to the manufactured alcohols and the essences 
and liquors which they help to compose, 

“And that the artificial ‘bouquets,’ oils of wine, 
aldehydes, and all compositions intended for the arti- 
ficial manufacture of wines and liquors, 

“Cause a permanent danger to public health, and 
create, both directly and by way of heredity, im- 
pulsive and criminal insanity, and physical and mental 
degeneration of the individual and of the race; 

“That they constantly attack the very life and force 
of the country, and greatly contribute to its depopu- 
lation and decadence ; 

“Believing, therefore, 

“That it is urgently necessary in the interest of 
human and national honor to avert as far as possible 
this danger, and the evil, already rooted, which it pro- 
duces : 

“Believing, on the other hand, that science has 
demonstrated, both by experimental study and by 
chemical observation, that the most impure and _ poi- 
sonous alcohols, whatever may be their composition 
and source, can be converted into the purest and least 

oisonous alcohol, which is none the less always and 
undamentally a poison; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, 

“That the absolute rectification of all alcohol should 
be assured by law;... and that all products and com- 
positions intended in behalf of the manufacture of ar- 
tificial wines and liquors . . . should be the objects of 
absolutely prohibitive legislation ; and that these fun- 
damental measures should be aided by others, stich as 
the lessening of the opportunity and temptation, by 
limiting the number of licenses. .. .”’ 


Beer-drinking Germany, too, is beginning to 
see that her favorite beverage is not so harmless 
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as certain American advocates are fond of de- 
claring. The Deutsche Versicherung-Zeitung, 
of Berlin, an insurance journal, published a 
lecture delivered March 28, 1894, by Dr. Bren- 
del before the Anthropological Society of Mu- 
nich, in which he said : 


“‘ Alcohol, which apparently brings so much pleas- 
ure to its partaker, acts as poison, if even consumed 
in small doses daily, by means of its cumulative ac- 
tion, as strikingly shown here in Munich, the center of 
beer consumption, by the frequent sudden cases of 
death of apparently healthy men. Fatty, enfeebled 
hearts, shriveled kidneys, fatty or hardened livers, 
changes in the texture of blood-vessels, which cause 
paralytic strokes and softenings of the brain, b 
bursting in the brain, chronic eatarrhs of the stomac 
and bronchial tubes, etc., trembling of the limbs, ab- 
errations and diseases of the mental faculties, de- 
lirium tremens, etc.—these are some of the conse- 
quences of an immoderate drinking of alcoholic 
stimulants. Professor Dr. Bollinger of this city (Mu- 
nich) has inthe same manner proved the prevalence of 
various diseases of a definite nature of the internal 
organs caused by the universal drinking of beer. A 
normal heart or kidney is the exception only here in 
Munich. This state of affairs also injures the progeny 
in a most serious manner. Dr. Demme found that of 
the children of non-drinkers, 82 per cent. were sound, 
while of those of drinkers only 17 per cent. were 
sound. Germany spends at present 2,500,000,000 marks 
annually for alcoholic beverages! [About $600,000,- 
000; population about 50,000,000,—Faztor.] Altho large 
quantities of beverages were drunk formerly, still 
only in the last century, and more especially only in 
the last decades, in which the brewer’s art was per- 
fected, drinking has become universal. It has spread 
everywhere and increased to a frightful, most alarm- 
ing extent. It has been introduced even into country 
communities, and the only inevitable consequence 
will be the thorough degeneration of the human race, if 
the evil is not checked before it is too late. Altho itis 
contended that beer contains less alcohol than either 
wine or whiskey, it is nevertheless as injurious as 
either of them, while its vaunted nutritive value 
stands in no proportion to its price. When a man is 
required to perform the greatest feats of corporeal ex- 
ertions, in battle, sport, explorations, etc., the baleful 
effect of alcohol is most strikingly shown. English 
life insurance companies divide their risks into two 
classes, the non-drinkers and the drinkers, and the 
average of expected mortality has for several years 
been only 71 per cent. for the former, therefore 29 per 
cent, less than that of the latter. Taking the rate of 
mortality at 10,000, of this unit die : Farmers, 630; brew- 
ers, 1361 ; Saloon-keepers, 1521 ; waiters (of both sexes) in 
barrooms and saloons, 2205. In spite of the marvelous 
advantages of our present age, a great retrogression 
in an ethical sense, is undeniable, the chief cause o 
which is principally due to the increase of-drunken- 
ness, because the beer saloon has become the center 
and focus of social life.” 

Reference : See TEMPERANCE. 


INTEREST, as the word is popularly used, 
may be defined as the price paid the use of 
money. In exacter thought it is the price paid 
for the use of cafzta/ (money or any other form 
of capital). Itis identical with the original mean- 
ing of the word wsury, which, according to all 
lexicographers, originally meant not, as now, 
exorbitant interest, but any interest at all, 
usury being what was paid for wszzg money. 
When the Old Testament forbids usury, it is z7- 
terest that is forbidden—taking any pay for the 
use of money. But this raises a question we 
shall not here discuss. (For a discussion of the 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of taking interest 
and for a history of that question in ethics, see 
Usury.) We here ask simply what part does 
interest play in modern economic relations ; 
what are the laws which govern it, and how 
may they be used for the social good ? 

_ Here we must, however, sharply notice several 
important distinctions. The capitalist who in- 


Interest. 
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vests money to-day usually gets more than mere 
payment for the use of his money. Why this is 
So it is easy to see by considering the case first 
not of a lender of money, but of a corpora- 
tion or company in business to make money. 
To do this at the start, it often, perhaps usu- 
ally, has to borrow money. It does this, hop- 
ing out of its business to pay not only for 
the use of the money borrowed, but also to 
clear some profits for itself. If it were not 
for this hope it would not borrow the money 
or go into business. It can thus be seen that 
interest or what it pays for the use of borrowed 
money and profits for itself are two distinct 
things. Interest may be and often is at 6 per 
cent., when profits are at 12 or more. It is, of 
course, often true that in a business there may 
not be for a long time, and possibly may never 
be, any profits. The business may be run sim- 
ply paying rent, wages, and interest ; but this 
is only done for a while, because it is hoped 
that eventually profits will accrue. Thus hav- 
ing seen the distinction between profits and in- 
terest in the case of a business corporation, we 
can now see that they are still distinct even 
when paid to the same person. A corporation 
or individual may have money enough to fur- 
nish their own capital without borrowing. 
They, in this case, may be said to borrow of 
themselves. They expect, therefore, not only 

rofits, but interest on the money they put in. 

hey expect this because capital, under compe- 
tilion, can always command some interest 
(whatever the market rate is), and they go into 
business only because they expect to get some- 
thing more than the mere rate paid for the use 
of money ; they expect to get some profit out of 


their especial venture or undertaking. Interest 
and profits (g.v.) are thus distinct. 
We must now see another distinction. Some 


trades are more risky and uncertain and per- 
haps more dangerous than others, Those who 
invest money in such pursuits, therefore, de- 
mand and can get extra pay for running an un- 
usual risk. They can get this, for otherwise 
they would prefer to put their money in safer 
ventures. Hence besides ordinary interest or 
payment for the use of money, they get extraor- 
dinary interest or payment for theirrisk. Hence 
such interest is really made up of two elements : 
(1) payment for the use of money—interest 
proper ; and (2) indemnity for risk, Thus, a 
corporation or individual has to pay, besides 
wages, and rent, andinterest proper on its capi- 
tal, an indemnity for its risks and profits or 
dividends (if it has stockholders) on its business. 
In economic thought the general word znterest 
is generally used to cover the indemnity for 
extra risks, and the expression zzterest proper 
is used for interest in its narrower sense of the 
ordinary payment for the use of money, We 
shall so use the terms in this article. 

We come now to ask what are the laws which 
govern interest? Interest, under competition, 
is governed, in the first place, by the law of 
supply and demand. When there is much loan- 
able capital, interest falls ; where there is much 
demand for capital, interest rises. _ 

Says Professor Marshall (Economics of Indus- 

ary): 


“Combining the laws of supply and demand we 
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get the law of the normal rate of interest, which is: 
When the economic conditions of a country have been 
nearly uniform for along period of time, 


the supply of capital is such that the 
rate of interest which can be obtained Laws of 
for it is that which has been required to Interest. 


cause this supply to be forthcoming ; 

and the rate thus determined is the nor- 

mal rate. The rate is in equilibrium when it is just 
that at which the whole supply of capital can find 
employment.” 

From this general statement many minor 
truths follow. First, interest (including in it 
payment for risk) varies with the risk of losing 
the capital invested. Where this risk is at all 
serious, interest grows very high. Unstable 
governments like Turkey or Egypt, or ‘‘ shaky 
concerns’’. or doubtful parties pay sometimes 
enormous rates of interest. The poor always 
have to pay higher risks than the rich. Four 
or 5 per cent.a month (48 and 60 per cent, a 
year) are not uncommon rates in pawnbrokers’ 
shops. Forty dollars are not unfrequently paid 
by the poor in a few months for a first loan of 
$20 or less. Second, interest varies with the 
length of time for which the capital is borrowed. 
People want proportionate compensation for 
the trouble of frequent transference of capital 
and their risk of being unable to replace at 
once. Money on short-time loans will be often 
three times long-time rates. Here again the 
poor, who borrow to meet immediate necessi- 
ties, are often at great disadvantage. Third, 
interest tends to an equality in different trades. 

Says Professor Jevons, in his Przmer of Po- 
litical Economy : 

“The most important fact about interest is that it is 
the same in one business asin another. The rates of 
profit differ very much, it is true, but this is because 
the labor of superintendence is different, or because 
there is greater risk in one trade than another. But 
the true interest is the same, because capital, being 
lent in the form of money, can be lent to one trade 
just as easily asto another. There is nothing in circu- 
lating capital which fits it for one trade more than 
another ; accordingly it will be lent to that trade which 
offers ever so little more interest than other trades, 


Thus there is a constant tendency to the equality of 
interest in all branches of industry.” 


Fourth, interest tends to obey the so-called 
law of diminishing returns (g.v.). As civiliza- 
tion advances, the price for the use of money 
falls, for various reasons : (a) Because stability 
and confidence, as a rule, increase, and less and 
less of the element of payment for risk enters 
into the payment for money ; (4) because as 
society grows wealthy the supply of capital in- 
creases in proportion to the demand—how this 
is modified we shall see later ; (c) because capi- 
tal applied to land already well cultivated causes 
in general a less than proportionate increase in 
the return, or, as we may say, it will obtain a 
diminishing return. ‘This last element is called 
by some economists exclusively the law of di- 
minishing return (g.v.). How all these laws 
are modified by the advance of civilization in 
opening up new channels for the employment 
of capital we shall in a moment see. But it is 
necessary to note this law, for it is made much 
of by writers like Edward Atkinson, who assert 
that capital is always getting a less and less 
portion in distribution, and labor always more 
and more. 

It is true of interest as the price paid for the 
use of capital; it is only partially true of the 
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whole share of capital. The latter, as we have 
seen, includes interest proper and profit or divi- 
dends. Now, interest proper may decrease and 
yet dividends increase. A fall in the current 
tate of interest, says G. Bernard Shaw, indicates 
rather ‘‘ a tendency of the real interest or share 
of capital to increase. Current rates of interest 
we all know tend to fall with increase of popula- 
tion ; yet at the same time the market value of 
established stock rises with increasing popula- 
tion, rises, therefore, as the current rates fall. 
The current rate,’’ he says, ‘‘ must, under pres- 
ent conditions, eventually fall to zero, and even 
become ‘negative.’ By that time shares which 
now bring in a dividend of Ioo per cent. may 
very possibly bring in 200 or more.”’ ; 

Capital, by being invested in established 
stocks, may thus be getting larger dividends, 
altho the popular rate of interest be falling. 
Again, tho the rate of doth dividends and popu- 
lar interest be falling, the return to the wealth 
of a few individuals may be steadily gaining, 
because the amount of the principal on which 
they draw grows rapidly. Two per cent. on 
$1,000,000 is better than Io per cent. on $1000. 
While millionaires are, as at present, yearly add- 
ing millions to their principal, it is small comfort 
to the poor to be shown by Mr. Atkinson that 
the raze of interest or even of dividends may 
be slightly falling. 

Coming now to ask what are the present rates 
of interest, Professor Jevons, writing in 1878, 
says (Primer of Politzcal Economy) : 


“The rates of interest actually paid in business vary 
very much, from 1x or 2 per cent. up to 50 per cent. or 
more. When the rate is above 5 or 6 per cent., it will 
be to some extent not true interest, but compensation 
for the risk of losing the capital altogether. To learn 
the true average rate of interest, we must inquire what 
is paid for money lent to those who are sure to pay it 
back, and who give property in pledge, so that there 
may be no doubt about the matter. It seems probable 
that the true average rate of interest in England is at 
present about 4 per cent., but it varies in different 
countries, being lower in England and Holland than 
anywhere else.” 


Says Professor Marshall more recently (Zco- 
nomics of Industry) : 


“The normal rate of interest in England does not 
seem likely to deviate much from 4 per cent. for some 
time to come; but it may be slowly altered by changes 
in the field of employmertt, while the market rate of 
interest is oscillating rapidly up and down on either 
side of the normal rate as a center.... Arate of 8 
per cent. on sound investments has spread like a wave 
steadily over the greater part of the North American 
continent; and this is being followed by waves of 7 and 
of 6 and even 5 per cent. interest that have already 
started on their way westward and southward from the 
Northern Atlantic States.” 


Concerning the future, he says : 


“Tt is difficult to forecast the distant future of the 
rate of interest. Hitherto the progress of civilization 
has increased the willingness to save atalow rate, In 
old countries, in which men are accustomed to work 
patiently for small gains and to value highly the 
possession of a secure income, a low rate of interest 
seems to have little effect n checking the accumula- 
tion of capital. In England, for instance, in spite of 
the low rate of interest, the capital of the country is 
increasing at the average rate of about £200,000,000 an- 
nually ; that is, by a little more than a thirtieth of its 
total amount. If this rate of increase were sustained 
for 400 years, the capital owned by Englishmen would 
be multiplied a millionfold, and in 800 years a billion- 
fold. But however high the hopes we may have of the 
future progress of the arts of production, we cannot 
Suppose that there will ever bea field forthe profitable 
employment of as much capital as this, Sooner or 
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later the rapid growth of capital must increase the 
competition of capital for the aid of labor, and dimin- 
ish the competition of labor for the aid of capital. 


Professor Marshall therefore concludes that 
the share that capital may draw from produc- 
tion will probably tend to be less, and so inter- 
est falls. He thinks, however, that it will not 
fall rapidly to a minimum, but fall slowly, and 
the rate of fall become slower and slower as it 
approaches the minimum. A recent illustration 
in the United States of the lowering of interest 
is the refunding in February, 1897, of some 
forty odd millions of maturing 7 per cent. bonds 
of the Lake Shore Railway in a 34 per cent. 
1oo-year gold issue limited to $50,000,000. 

But it must not be thought that the problem of 
interest will be removed from the world while 
wealth goes on amassing, as it has in England 
and New York City for examples, with the 
consequent increasing returns to the fortunate 
few in spite of falling interest. 

Indeed, the fall of interest accompanied by 
the amassing of wealth rather intensifies many 
of the problems involved in interest, because 
when the rate of interest is low, it takes a very 
large capital to produce the income demanded 
by many modern families. Hence there results 
an increasing dissatisfaction with small capital 
and a more feverish and intenser struggle to 
earn, and perhaps quite as likely to inherit or 
by fortunate speculation to acquire large for- 
tunes. This very dissatisfaction tends to induce 
a willingness on the one hand to run large risks 
and deal in speculative interests, which makes 
interest a little higher, and also tends to create 
a demand for socialistic and other reforms, 
which again tends to raise interest by making 
investments insecure and profits uncertain. 
Only very large capitals and strong houses 
and corporations can stand hard times and 
low rates of interest. Thus in the question of 
the future of interest is involved the whole 
social movement. 

All we can do is to note the laws which at 
present govern the rate of interest. Besides 
those above noted, or, rather, as special appli- 
cations of those laws, we may see 
that every invention or discovery 
tends, for a while at least, to raise 
interest because it creates a new 
demand for capital to put the in- 
vention in operation. {It may, how- 
ever, eventually lower interest because it may 
enable men to produce with much less expen- 
Sive plant. The general tendency of invention, 
however, has been to cheapen production by 
increasing the cost and extent of plant to enable 
the producer to very much increase the volume 
of his product, and so make greater profits by 
selling at lower rates. The invention of steam 
transportation has cheapened products, but has 
enormously increased the demand for capital. 
Density of population, too, tends to increase the 
opportunity to use capital. So, too, does the 
raising of the standard of living. Marshall 
points out that when a community begins to 
outgrow its primitive cheap buildings and de- 
mands expensive buildings, the demand for 
capital rises, and with it the rate of interest. One 
other factor and a general conclusion Marshall 
states in these words : 


Other 
Factors. 
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“There is also the demand for the loan of wealth by 
Pees or States who do not intend to use it produc- 
ively, but who mortgage their future incomes to en- 
able them to increase their expenditure in the present. 
This part also of the demand for capital will be the 
greater the lower the rate of interest at which loans 
‘can be obtained. 

“We see then that the demand for capital depends 
on the numbers of the population, the natural re- 
sources of the country, the scope that the arts of pro- 
duction afford for the employment of auxiliary capi- 
tal, and the needs of unproductive consumers.” 


PROPOSED REFORMS. 


Such being the main laws which govern inter- 
est, we come now to ask how they may be used 
for the social 'good. The advantage of low in- 
terest to a community is apparent. It may in- 
deed be abused by persons borrowing when they 
would do better not to borrow ; but this isa 
matter of education, and is overbalanced by the 
stimulus which low interest gives to production, 
the employment of labor, and the development 
of natural resources, with all the accompanying 
advantages. Therefore many schemes have 
been proposed looking to the lowering of inter- 
est. The oldest and seemingly the simplest of 
these is for government to enact laws forbidding 
interest above a fixed rate. This was in the 
Middle Ages, and until recent times the univer- 
sal custom, due in part to the medieval belief 
that interest was wrong (see Usury); and in 
part to a paternal theory of government, accord- 
ing to which the State should aid the poor. To- 
day few believe in this method. It is seen that 

ractieally its only effect is to razse and not 
ower the price. We quote on this point a classi- 
cal passage from J. S. Mill (Polztical Economy, 
Book V., chap. x., § 2): 


“Tt is, however, a misapprehension of the causes 
which influence commercial transactions to suppose 
that the rate of interest is really made lower by law 
than it would be made by the spontaneous play of 
supply and demand. Ifthe competition of borrowers 
left unrestrained would raise the rate of interest to 6 
per cent., this proves that at 5 there would be agreater 
demand for loans than there is capital in the market 
tosupply. If the law in these circumstances permits 
no interest beyond 5 per cent., there will be some 
lenders who, not choosing to disobey the law, and not 
being in a condition to employ their capital otherwise, 
will content themselves with the legal rate; but oth- 
ers, finding that in a season of pressing demand more 
may be made of their capital by other means than 
they are permitted to make by lending it, will not lend 
it at all; and the loanable capital, already too small 
for the demand, will be still further diminished. Of 
the disappointed candidates there will be many at 
such periods who must have their necessities supplied 
at any price, and these will readily find a third section 
of lenders, who will not be averse to join in a viola- 
tion of the law, either by circuitous transactions par- 
taking of the nature of fraud, or by relying on the 
honor of the borrower. The extra expense of the 
roundabout mode of proceeding, and an equivalent 
for the risk of non-payment and of legal penalties, 
must be paid by the borrower, over and above the 
extra interest which would have been required of him 
by the general state of the market. The laws which 
were intended to lower the as paid by him for pe- 
cuniary accommodation end thus in greatly increas- 
ing it. These laws have also a directly demoralizing 
tendency. - 

“Such restriction, altho approved by Adam Smith, 
has been condemned by all enlightened persons since 
the triumphant onslaught made upon it by Bentham 
in his Leffers on Usury, which may still be referred 
to as the best extant writing on the subject.’ 


Another popular method for lowering the rate 
of interest, agitated in the United States since 


the war, has been the issue of paper currency 
by the Government or by some means the in- 
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creasing of the currency of the country, thus 
aiming to increase the amount of capital to be 
loaned, and thus to lower interest. But the 
wisdom or unwisdom of this depends wholly on 
how it is done, and so we consider it under Ex- 
PANSION AND CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY. It 
should be noted here simply that if the rate of 
interest depend on confidence, as we have 
stated above, no amount of increase of currency 
will lower interest, if the currency be depreciat- 
ed or break publicconfidence. Thisis the dan- 
ger of that plan. If this could be avoided, and 
it seemed advisable for other reasons, it would 
doubtless lower interest. 

A third popular method for lowering interest, 
and one recently much agitated, is for the Goy- 
ernment to make loans to people directly on se- 
curity of any form of property. It is said that 
if the Government makes loans to the bankers 
to furnish the banking system of this country, 
and out of this the bankers make large profit by 
reloaning the money sometimes at high interest, 
there is no reason why the Government should 
not do the same by all classes, instead of com- 
pelling all others to go to this one favored class 
of money brokers whenever they need to bor- 
tow. There have been various plans proposed 
for governmental loans, usually at 2 per cent, 
The agricultural class has been especially active 
in urging such plans, and especially the so- 
called sub-treasury plan (7.v.), by which Govy- 
ernment should lend at 2 per cent. on agricul- 
tural produce brought to appointed Government 
elevators or storehouses. This is by no means 
a merely popular and unscientific scheme. At 
the meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, August 23-26, 1892, Professor Commons 
said (Report of Proceedings, p. 70): 

“That seems to,me the most scientific plan put for- 
ward by any writer or thinker.... he sub-treasury 
will give an elastic currency. I do not want to favor 
a scheme like this on my own responsibility ; but the 
fact is that this very scheme is in operation, and has 
been for about six years in Russia. It is not a new 
thing even in this country. In colonial times Mary- 
land and Virginia had a sub-treasury plan. They had 
warehouses where tobacco could be stored, and the 
farmer was given a certificate, which was legal tender 
throughout the colonies. It circulated as money, but 
it did not represent the faith of the Government; it 
represented goods which were stored—just what the 
farmer wants to-day.” 

Perhaps the only obstacle to the plan is one of 
administration, and the question why the same 
plan should not be applied to all commodities as 
wellas agricultural, and therefore, when it comes 
to that, if there cannot be a different scheme of 
governmental socialism, whereby interest shall 
not be reduced, but practically abolished. 

Fearing that this scheme thus directly leads 
to socialism, most individualists and all con- 
servatives oppose it, and would trust simply to 
the competition of capitalists to lower interest, 
a competition which they say has already low- 
ered interest, so that stable governments can 
now loan money at 3 per cent., and which they 
say will gradually still lower all interest, if con- 
fidence is not upset by sub-treasury paper money 
and socialistic schemes. 

To this itis answered that competition of capi- 
tal cannot be trusted, because we are having to- 
day the combination of capital. Wherefore 
some socialists would practically abolish interest 
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by having all capital owned by the nation or 
community and individual wealth be obtained 
only by a system of labor checks. (See Soctat- 
ism.) A large number of socialists, however, 
with other social reformers would not favor di- 
rect attempts to either reduce or abolish inter- 
est, but simply by steadily expanding the sphere 
of the democratic State in and over industry 
gradually reduce the sphere of and demand for 
private capital, and hence steadily reduce inter- 
est till it finally fellto nil. The mere nation- 
alization of railroads, it is claimed, would cut 
off such a large opportunity for the investment 
of money as to leave no adequate field for the 
enormous fortunes of to-day, and so compel the 
rapid decline of interest. Still another class of 
thinkers (see SINGLE TAxERs) believe that inter- 
est may be lowered by freeing land values, and 
so making the producer less dependent upon 
the capitalist. (See CapiraL ; Usury, etc.) 


INTERNAL REVENUE.—That part of 
the revenue or income of a country which is 
derived from duties on articles manufactured 
or grown at home. In the United States, the 
principal receipts are now from spirits,. tobacco, 
and fermented liquors, (For early internal 
revenue laws and for English laws, see EXCIsE.) 

The Civil War forced a renewal of the inter- 
nal revenue system, and in 1861 a direct tax of 
$20,000,000 was apportioned among the States, 
tho it was not collected tilla year later. On 
July 1, 1862, an exhaustive internal revenue act 
was passed, levying taxes on all sorts and kinds 
of articles too numerous to mention, on trades, 
incomes, sales, manufactures, legacies, etc., and 
the people submitted to the necessities of the 
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case. Extensive reductions were made after 
the war had ceased, by various acts in 1866, 
1867, and 1868. Further reductions were made 
in 1872, when, among others, stamp taxes, ex- 
cept that of two cents on checks, drafts, and or- 
ders were abolished. Various acts since 1872 
have reduced the subjects of internal revenue 
taxation to their present numbers, tobacco, 
spirits, fermented liquors, bank circulation, and, 
by act of August 2, 1886, oleomargarine. The 
following is a table of receipts from internal 
revenue taxes from 1792-1865, up to 1820 by cal- 
endar years, and after that by fiscal years end- 
ing June 30. 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 


YEAR. Amount. 


$208,942.81 
3379705-7° 
274,089.62 
3373755-30 
475,289.60 
5759491-45 
644,357-95 
779,136.44 
809,396.55 
1,048,033.43 
621,898.89 
215,179.69 
1,662,984.82 
4,678, 059.07 
5,124, 708.31 
2,678, 100.77 
955)270.20 
229, 593-63 
186, 260.53 
373640, 787-95 
109, 741,136.10 
209, 464,215.25 


SUMMARY OF INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM 1865 TO 1895, INCLUSIVE. 


a Fermented 
FISCAL YEARS. Spirits, Tobacco. Liquors. 
$18,732,422) $11,401,373 $3,734,928 
33,208,172 16,531,008 5)220)553 
331542,952 19,765,148 6,057,501 
18,655,531" 18,730,095 51955)869 
45y071,231 23)430,768 6,099,880 
55,006,094 31,350,708 6,319,127 
46,281,848 33)578,907 7)389,502 
49)475)516 3397360,171 8,258,498 
52,099)372 344386, 303 95324,938 
49)444,090 33)242,876 9,304,680 
52,081,991 37)303)462 Q144,004 
56,426,305 3997951340 9,571,281 
571460,430 41,100,547 9,480,789 
50,420,816 40,091,755 9,987,052 
52,570,285 40,135,003 10,729,320 
61,185,509 38,870,149 12,829,803 
6751535975 42,854,991 13,700,241 
69,873,408 475391989 16,153,920 
7453685775 42,104,250 16,900, 616 
76,905,385 26,062,400 18,084,954 
67,511,209 26,407,088 18,230,782 
69,092,266 275907,363 19,676,731 
65,766,076 30,083,710 21,918,213 
69,287,431 30,636,076 23,324,218 
745302887 31,862,195 23)723,835 
81,682,970 33)949,998 26,008,535 
831335904 32)790,271 28,505,130 
91,309,984 31,000,493 3950375453 
94,712,938 31,843,556 32)527)424 
85,259,252 28,617,899 3%)414,788 
79,862,627 29,707,908 31,640,618 
Total 31 Years ...| $1,884,755,870| $986,681,730 $481,253,054 


Aggregate rece 
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ipts, 1865-95 inclusive, including commissions allowed on sales of adh 
from all sources in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, $143,246,0 


Banks and 
Bankers. 


$4,940,872 
31463,988 
2,046,562 
1,866,746 
2,196,054 
3,020,084 
316445242 
4,628,220 
39771,031 
31387, 161 
4,097,248 
4,006, 698 
3,820,729 
35492,932 
3,198,884 
313595985 
3,762,208 
592531458 
3)748,905 


“4,288 
45203 
6,179 


—$—_———_ 


$67,719,047 


Penalties, 
Oleomarga- 
rine, etc. 


$520,363 
1,142,853 
14459, 171 
1,256,882 
877,089 
827,905 
636,980 
442,205 
401,653 
364,216 
281,108 
409,284 
419,999 
346,008 
578,591 
3835755 
231,078 
199,830 


305,803 
280,144 
222,681 
104,422 
219,058 
154,970 
83,893 
135,555 
256,214 
239)532 
166,915 
1,876,509 
1,960,794 


$16,044,660 


Adhesive 
Stamps. 


$11,162,302 
155044373 
16,094,718 
14,852,252 
16,420,710 
16,544,043 
1553421739 
16,177,321 
717929377 
6,136,845 
65575230 
6,518,488 
6,450,429 
6,380,405 
6,237,538 
7,608,304 
719245708 
73579 109 
719533953 


Collections 
Under Re- 
pealed Laws. 


$160,638, 180 
236,236,037 
186,054,423 
129,863,090 

6519431673 
714567,90' 
37)136,958 
19,053,007 
6,329,782 
764,880 
1,080, 11r 
509,631 
238,261 
420,659 
152,163: 
78,559 
71,852 
265,068. 
49,361 
32,087- 
29,283. 
95548) 


seer 


$197,838,124| $1,207,070,330. 


Tn ee 


_ stamps, $4,842,348,766.. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.— 
The following article except for its concluding 
paragraph is contributed to this encyclopedia by 
Eleanor L. Lord, abridged from her monograph 
on the subject published by the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

As it is understood to-day, international ar- 
bitration is limited in meaning, implying : (1) 
the participation of sovereign States of acknowl- 
edged independence and autonomy ; (2) a for- 
mal agreement on the part of the litigants to 
submit their difficulties to the decision of an ar- 
bitrating body or individual ; (3) the consent of 
the latter to undertake such decision and to ren- 
der an award after a thorough and impartial 
examination of the facts of the case; (4) an 
agreement on the part of the contracting parties 
to accept the decision as final and conclusive.* 

Before passing to the application of pacific 
principles to international relations in the pres- 
ent century, it may be well to review briefly the 
changes which the last 1900 years have wit- 
nessed in the attitude of civilized nations tow- 
ard war. 

The Christian religion, as taught and prac- 
tised by its founder and His. disciples, placed 
especia! emphasis on the principles of brotherly 

love, forbearance, forgiveness of 
enemies, and peace and good-will 


History. toward all men—theories of life and 
of human intercourse quite strange 
to the civilizations of the pre-Chris- 

tian era. All the records of the early Church 


which have come down to us of the first two 
centuries of its existence would seem to show 
that the inconsistency of warfare with the 
tenets of the new religion had made a strong 
impression upon the sect. ; 

It was the Church as an organization that, 
throughout the Middle Ages, uttered the sole 
remonstrance against the practice of private 
war. When, in France, the atrocities of feudal 
warfare became so great as to threaten the very 
foundations of society, it was the Church that 
came to the rescue with the ‘‘ peace of God ;” 
and five years later, the ‘‘truce of God,’ by 
which fighting was forbidden from Thursday 
morning to Monday morning of every week, on 
all feast days and in Lent, leaving, practically, 
about 80 days in the year when war was allow- 
able. : 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
numerous associations were formed which were 
the prototypes, on asmall scale, of modern peace 
societies. ‘There was not as yet, however, any 
conception of international peace—the word in- 
ternational could hardly have had any meaning. 
By the time that the spirit of nationality had 
begun to assert itself—z ¢., when there had be- 
gun to be a distinct differentiation of the several 
small nations of Europe in respect to language, 
institutions and political interests, schemes of 
universal peace and of a united Christian State 
had become dreams of the past. ; 

Medieval methods of grappling with the war 
problem ended, then, in practical failure ; and 
the cause of universal peace was forgotten in 


. . : . é . . tion 
* It is this last feature that distinguishes arbitratio: 
from mediation, in which adherence to the decision is 


optional, 
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the horrors of the Inquisition and the blood- 
thirsty wars of the Reformation. The concep- 
tion of Henry IV. of France of a grand Chris- 
tian republic of 15 States, and his scheme of in- 
ternational arbitration were too far in advance 
of his time not to have been regarded either as 
the dreams of a visionary fanatic or as a subtle 
attempt at the aggrandizement of France. 
More valuable and far more important was the 
work of Hugo Grotius, who, while a guest at 
Henry’s court, received the inspiration to his 
great work, De Jure Bellz ac Pacds, in which - 
he laid the foundation of a system of interna- 
tional law. 

Here it will be observed that the character of 
the peace movement has changed. It is no 
longer religious, but politicalinits aims. Efforts 
toward reconciliation no longer originate with 
the Church, but with monarchs and statesmen ; 
they take the form, in general, of alliances of 
the great powers of Europe for the purpose of 
preserving peace among themselves, and thus, 
by the latent strength of unity and numbers, 
preventing the possibility of attack by ambitious 
and grasping rivals. Experience shows the de- 
lusiveness of such a theory. 

The opening of the nineteenth century 
brought with it a return to the religious point 
of view, and to the primitive notion that Chris- 
tianity is the basis of all international law. Eu- 
rope entered upon the century worn out with 
conflict and in desperate need of peace. Rus- 
sia, Austria,and Prussia accordingly, in 1815, 
formed what is known as thé Holy Alliance, 
agreeing by a sacred compact to respect the 
great principles of right and justice, and to re- 
press violence—promises which fell far short of 
fulfillment. 

In 1818, at the Conference held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the four_nations that had conquered 
Napoleon, joined later by France, formed them- 
selves into the Great Pentarchy, in the interests 
of permanent peace. The dangerous principle 
of intervention was unanimously recognized, 
and the outcome was the congresses of Trop- 
pau, Laybach, and Verona. 

The Holy Alliance forms a link between the 
peace policy of the past and that of the present. 
The unsatisfactory results of the 
Grand Alliance dealt the death- 
blow to the theory of the balance 
of power as an efficient and prac- 
ticable system. Henceforth all 
efforts toward amicable adjustment of interna- 
tional affairs are to be based upon other princi- 

les. 
: The work of the nineteenth century in view 
of this end takes on three forms : 

1. The organization and work of peace con- 
ferences and associations for the promotion of 
arbitration. 

2. Legislation favoring arbitration. 

3. The practical application of the principle. 

Peace societies began to be established early 
in the century, the first having been organized 
in New York in 1815, Six months later the 
London Peace Society was formed. Similar or- 
ganizations sprang up all over Europe. Their 
object was to unite all the advocates of peace 
for concerted action. . : 

Conferences have been held from time to time 
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at London, Brussels, Geneva, Paris, and else- 
where, for the interchange of sympathy.and the 
discussion of plans. ’ 

About 1873, efforts were made to bring the 
subject of arbitration before the legislative 
bodies of the different countries. A motion of 
the late Mr. Henry Richard passed the House 
of Commons, in 1873, proposing that England 
should communicate with foreign powers with 
a view to the improvement of international law 
and the establishment of a permanent system 
of arbitration, 

Signor Mancini presented a similar resolution 
to the Italian Parliament in the same year. 
From time to time petitions and memorials have 
been presented to the various governments of 
Europe and the Americas. Work of this char- 
acter is necessarily slow and cautious, working 
like leaven, silently, but effectively. 

More attractive to the practical observer is the 
record of actual cases of settlement by arbitra- 
tion during the present century. Their number 
is surprising. I have carefully examined the 
records of 77 cases, and there are a half dozen 
more of which I have hitherto been unable to 
find more than a statement of the dates and 
participants. 

The questions which have proved susceptible 
of arbitration fall under five main heads : 

1. Boundary disputes. 

2. Unlawful seizure of vessels or other prop- 
erty. 

a Claims for damage by the destruction of 
life or property. 

4. Disputed possession of territory. 

5. The interpretation of treaties. 

More than one third of the cases have related 
to claims for damages presented, usually, by 
one government in behalf of certain of its citi- 
zens resident in the country of the offending 
government. Such questions, altho occasion- 
ally of such a character as to lead to heated con- 
troversy and menacing dispatches, have been, 
for the most part, amicably settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties. 

This list does not include the Danubian Com- 
mission established in 1856, the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 (to settle claims of States in the Balkan 
peninsula), nor the Joint Commission on the 
Fisheries Question that met at Washington in 
1888 and recommended the submission of future 
disputes on that question to a mixed commis- 
sion and an umpire. 

The most serious obstacle to the introduction 
of international arbitration as a permanent in- 
stitution has been the indecision of its advocates 
as to the method of conducting cases. Hith- 
erto, three methods of arbitration have been 
employed ; First, reference to some trustworthy 

and disinterested individual. This 
is the least advisable plan of all, for 

Practical it 1s usually difficult to find a per- 
Application, son who will be satisfactory to the 

litigants and who will be willing to 

; undertake so delicateatask. More- 

over, in the case of disputed boundary lines or 

claims for indemnity, the labor of investigating 

records would usually be quite beyond the 
strength of one man. 

_ The second method, adopted in certain cases, 

is that of settlement by a.conference of diplo- 


mats representing the governments concerned. 
Such a body is unwieldy, and necessitates a 
large expenditure of time and money for pre-— 
liminary negotiations. 

The most popular and successful plan has 
been the appointment of a mixed commission, 
small enough to be easily managed, large 
enough to work rapidly and systematically, un- 
hampered by diplomatic ‘‘red tape.’’ Still, 
such a commission is temporary—unsuited toa 
scheme of permanent arbitration. The Halifax 
Fisheries Commission of 1871 illustrates another 
objection. The question at issue was to be de- 
cided by a commission of arbitration. The 
clause in the Treaty of b eves toe admitting 
the possibility that the choice of umpire of the — 
commission be left to the Austrian Minister at 
London was very annoying to the United 
States. The suspicion of unfairness and par- — 
tiality, whether well founded or not, was the 
cause of considerable irritation. The final 
award of the commission was a surprise to the 
world. By Americans it was considered exces- 
sive and exorbitant, and many doubted if it 
were lawfully and honorably due. The United 
States promptly paid the money ; but as a case 
of arbitration this was, perhaps, the most un- 
successful on record, and greatly shook the pub- 
lic confidence in the efficacy of that method of — 
adjusting differences. 

A permanent mixed tribunal would insure im- 
partiality. Such a scheme would imply the 
abolition of standing armies or a uniform reduc- 
tion in their numbers. The question has been 
raised by doubters, How will such a tribunal 
be able to enforce its decisions if the army is 
banished? Some have suggested that each na- © 
tion furnish its quota of soldiers to form a kind 
of international police. Such an institution, 
however, would seem an inconsistency, if a 
tribunal aiming to substitute reason and justice 
for the sword and bayonet be obliged to use 
force in the execution of its decrees. 

There is, apparently, some confusion in the 
public mind between an international court and 
a permanent commission of arbitration. The 
former should mean a court of international 
law, and, to be effective, should be composed of — 
the most eminent jurists and statesmen of whom 
the world can boast, men who know the laws of - 
nations as they now exist, and who are capable 
of interpreting and codifying those laws. There — 
is urgent need of a complete and precise code of — 
international law. Much dispute and misunder- 
standing is the consequence of the imperfection 
of the present code. ‘‘ The great end of law is 
not to decide, but to prevent disputes.’’ 

A court of international law would find its 
authority in the majesty of the law, and the 
moral support of the nations ought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the acceptance of its de- 
crees. Any government which refused to abide 
by the decisions of so august a body would suf- 
fer eternal disgrace in the eyes of the world, to 
say nothing of the material loss of commercial 
good will. The expense of such a court, shared 
by the participating nations, would be compara-— 
tively light. 

When a dispute arose the plaintiff would at — 
once carry the case to this great Court of Ap-— 
peals, which would investigate the said case on 
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a purely legal basis. This would take the place 
of special arbitration, but should any question 
not susceptible of legal interpretation arise, a 
commission of arbitration could easily be formed 
from the panel of the international jury. 
Recent events have occasioned a marked 
spread of interest in international arbitration. 
In the winter of 1895-96, France, by the nearly 
unanimous action of its legislative chambers, 
proposed a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween that country and the United States; 
negotiations are now pending between England 
and the United States for a permanent tribunal 
for the settlement of issues arising between 
those two nations ; and the International Par- 
liamentary Conference, in which were mem 
bers from 14 different European parliaments, 
not only proposed to its respective governments 
the organization of a permanent tribunal, but 
formulated a plan for its organization, 


INTERNATIONAL, THE.—The Inter- 
national was a society attempting to unite the 
working classes of all nations in one socialistic 
organization. As early as 1840 endeavors were 
made in this direction, when some German 
refugees in London formed a Deutscher-Arbeiter 
Bildungsverein, later called the Society of the 
Fraternal Democrats, and aiming to unite all 
nationalities. The manifesto (g.v.), published 
by Marx and Engels, 1847-48, aided the move- 
ment. The coming of some French workmen 
to the London Exhibition of 1862 led to further 
exchange of ideas, and on September 28, 1863, 
in St. Martin’s Hall, London, a meeting was 
held under the presidency of Professor Beesly 
(g.v.) and the International organized. 

Englishmen were chosen as president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the general council ; cor- 
responding secretaries were appointed for the 

affiliated countries, and Marx natu- 

rally received pe aed for Asa 

Beginnings. many. At first the policy of the 
a Fipoulamatl was little defined, and 

thus, in endeavoring to unite the 

workers of all countries, it came to stand for vari- 
ous things in the various countries. Even Maz- 
zini for a while joined it, but drew out when it 
developed the materialistic socialism he opposed. 
(See Mazzini.) In England, it meant little more 
than international trade-unionism, and when 
English workmen found that on the Continent 
it meant more they virtually left it. In Ger- 
many, it became socialistic. (See GERMANY.) 
In France and most Latin countries it devel- 
oped anarchist-communism. In the United 
States it had little more than a nominal exist- 
‘ence. These divergences naturally proved its 
weakness, but for a while it alarmed all Euro- 
pean governments. Marx became its real lead- 
er. Hewrote an address in which he dwelt 


upon 


“the want prevailing among the working classes, 
want which had continued undiminished since 1848, 
tho the propertied classes had become more prosper- 
ous. He held it to be incontrovertibly proved that the 
perfection of machinery, the utilization of science in 
industry and agriculture, the extension of markets, 
artificial measures like colonization and emigration, as 
well as free trade, were all unable to relieve the con- 
dition of the laboring population. Asking for a 
remedy, he found it in cooperative labor developed to 
- national dimensions and promoted by State resources, 
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But as the land-owning and capitalist classes would be 
sure to use their political privileges for the defense of 
their economic monopolies, the working classes must 
first acquire political power. They possessed one 
element of strength, that of numbers, but numbers 
without union were of no avail, and thus it was a par- 
amount duty to combine for mutual defense and 
offense. ‘Proletariat of all countries,’ ended the ad- 
dress, ‘unite !’”’ 


The European governments began to take 
alarm. The first congress was to have been 
held in Brussels, but was not allowed, and an- 
other conference was held instead in London. 
The first real congress was held at Geneva in 
1866, 60 delegates being present, and the second 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1867. The spirit 
at this congress was more radical, as in the 
words with which the president closed the con- 
gress: ‘‘We want no more governments, for 
governments oppress us by taxes ; we want no 
armies, for armies massacre and murder us ; we 
want no religion, for religion chokes the under- 
standing.”’ 

Bakounin, the Russian apostle of nihilism, 
joined the International and fought with Marx 
for the leadership. Marx and his friends de- 
sired a revolution to be conducted by the order- 
ly political capture of the State and the use of 
the State to develop communism. Bakounin 
desired to plant communism on the ruins of the 
State. Fora while his fiery leadership carried 
the mass of the members with him, particularl 
in Italy, France, French Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium. Germany favored the Marxist policy, 
and in 1869 the Social Democratic Party was 
formed on its lines. In 1870 the congress was 
to have been held in Paris, but this was pre- 
vented by the Franco-German War, a war 
which the International strenuously denounced. 
The revolutionary spirit gave birth to the upris- 
ing of the Paris Commune (g.v.), tho the Inter- 
national was not directly connected with it. 
Marx found that this anarchist element must be 
suppressed, and the General Council arranged 
to have the congress of 1872 held at The Hague, 
where Bakounin could not easily 
come, as he was in Switzerland and 
would have been arrested in pass- 
ing through either Germany or 
France. As a result, the Marxist 
party triumphed at The Hague, and removed 
the seat of the General Council to New York 
City to avoid the machinations of Bakounin. 
The Bakouninists, however, repudiated The 
Hague congress and held another at Geneva, 
claiming to represent the true International. 
The movement thus divided soon came to an end 
both in Europe and America, For a while the 
‘‘autonomists,’’ as the Bakounin faction styled 
themselves, kept up a fiery agitation, created 
several uprisings in Southern Europe, and in 
the Latin countries had the majority of the or- 
ganization with them, But suppressed by the 
police, and unable to effect solid organization, 
especially after the death of Bakounin in 1876, 
the party died as an organization, its members, 
however, becoming the modern anarchist-com- 
munists of Europe. (See ANARCHISM.) 

The Marxist movement has passed into the 
Social Democratic parties, formed first in Ger- 
many and later in even the Latin countries on 
Marxist lines, the socialist congresses being the 
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real representatives of the International to-day 
(See SocIALIsM. ) ‘ 

In the United States, the International was 
at first, as in England, considered a mere union 
of organized labor in all countries. and many 
American trade-unionists joined it. 
and delegates were sent to some of 
its European congresses as in 1867 
at Basle. Numerous branches were 
formed in America, but never took 
root. After the removal of the 

General Council to New York in 1872, the strug- 
gle between the anarchists and the socialists re- 
appeared on the newshores. In 1877 the social- 
ists took the name of the Socialist Labor Party, 
and left the International practically to the 
anarchist-communists, the trade-union element 
having abandoned it long before, The social- 
ists, however, did not wholly leave it till after 
the arrival in this country of John Most in 1882 
and the final separation in 1885. Among the 
anarchist-communists two separate societies de- 
veloped, the I. W. P. A. (International Working 
‘People’s Association) and the I. W. A. (Inter- 
national Workman’s Association), the latter 
being less violent and emphasizing education. 
(See AnarcuisM.) Both organizations have dis- 
‘appeared (see ANARCHISM), but their spirit has 
produced monuments in this country like the 
so-called anarchist movement in Chicago and 
the various gatherings and deeds of anarchists. 


United 
States. 


References: Villetard’s Héstotre del’ Internationale 
(1871); Rae’s Azstory of Socialism. See also SOCIAL- 
IsM ; ANARCHISM. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL IN- 
STITUTE, THE.—The International Statis- 
tical Institute was founded in 1887, and is com- 
posed of 150 members interested in statistical 
work in various countries of the world. Its meet- 
ings are held biennially. The President is Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, of England, and its Sec- 
retary is Signor Luigi Bodio, Director-General 
of the Royal Statistical Service of Italy, Rome. 
It publishes at Rome, Italy, a Bulletin, which 
contains valuable papers in Italian, French, 
German, or English. Six volumes have already 
been issued. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, THE.—Local unions of printers were 
formed in the United States at least as early as 
1831 and 1834, and probably earlier. A Na- 
tional Convention of Journeymen Printers met 
in New York December 2, 1850, and effected per- 
manent organization. At the convention the 
next year, in Baltimore, the name National 
Typographical Union was chosen, Yearly con- 
ventions were held after that, but in 1869 the 
organization took the present name, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, to admit Cana- 
dian unions, ‘This convention chartered Wom- 
an’s Typographical Union No. 1, located in 
New York City. Since then the organization 
has prospered till it is to-day the oldest and one 
of the strongest national unions in America. 
Enrolling to-day some 40,000 members, it claims 
to have raised wages 4o per cent., and by its 
dues and benefits to have aided its members 
still more. According to the report of the Min- 
nesota Bureau of Labor (1891-92), the Interna- 
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tional Typographical Union received in 1892, 
$1 Saas a spent $98,384.78. _ Of this, in 
round numbers, $50,000 was for strike and lock- 
out benefits, $30,000 for the Childs-Drexel Print- 
ers’ Home, $11,000 for burial benefits. The 
Childs-Drexel Printers’ Home is located in Colo- 
rado Springs, the nucleus for its establishment 
being $5000 given by Messrs. Childs and Drexel. 
Besides maintaining this, the union has recent- 
ly established a fund for death benefits. (See 
'TRADE- UNIONS.) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT AND 
COMMISSION, THE.—The growing senti- 
ment against railroad combinations and railroad 
discriminations (see RAILROADs) led, in 1887, to 
the passage of an act, and the creation of a com- 
mission by Congress called the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and Commission. The act was passed 
by the Senate January 14, 1887, by a vote of 45 to 
15, by the House January 21, 1887, by a vote of 
178 to 41, and was approved by President Cleve- 
land February 4, 1887. The act provides for 
the appointment of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission, consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The act applies to common carriers 
conveying merchandise or passengers between 
one State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, to another one of those divisions. 


“Unjust and unreasonable charges and unjust dis- 
crimination are prohibited ; the latter is defined to be 
the demanding Sec one person of greater compensa- 
tion than is asked from another for a like service. It 
is made unlawful to give undue advantage to one per- 
son, locality or kind of traffic over another, or to dis- 
criminate between connecting lines. The ‘long and 
short haul clause’ provides that the rate for a short 
haul shall not equal nor éxceed the rate for a long 
haul under like conditions, except as the commission 
may provide or may relieve from the operations of this 
section. Freights cannot be pooled with connecting 
lines ; schedules of rates, which must be conformed to, 
are to be made public, and ro days’ notice of any ad- 
vance must be given. Combinations to prevent con- 
tinuous carriage are prohibited. Persons suffering by 
reason of violations of the act may secure damages in 
the United States courts, or they may complain to the 
commission, who gh sD aan! to compel the attendance 
of persons and the production of papers, and who shall 
investigate and order reparation or the ceasing of the 
violation of the act, and the circuit courts of the United 
States are given power to enforce these orders, subject 
to an appeal to the Supreme Court in certain instances, 
Each wilful violation of the act is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $5000.” 


It is almost universally admitted to-day that 
the act is a failure. Says H. T. Newcomb, 
writing in the Polztical Science Quarterly for 
June, 1896: 


“A careful analysis of the act shows that Congress 
attempted to provide three remedies, each of which 
separately and independently had been advocated as 
a Satisfactory solution of the problem of railway rates 
by persons holding the most divergent views. These 
remedies were: (2) a summary process for hearing 
and adjudicating complaints against railways and for 
enforcing without delay the measures of relief found 
necessary ; (6) the perpetuation of competition; and 
(c) publicity for the details of railway management, 
operation and finances, 

“The failure of the first remedy was immediate and 
complete, The United States courts, to which appeal 
must be made for decrees enforcing the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, promptly declared 
that the law gave no finality to the acts or conclusions 
of that body ; and in proceedings upon applications by 
the commission for the enforcement of its orders, de- 
fendant railways were permitted to introduce entirely 
new evidence and to adopt new lines of defense, Ob- 
viously this construction of the statute deprives pro- 
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cedure before the commission of any efficacy in sim- 
plifying or expediting measures for relief from rail- 
Way oppression, except in those cases in which the rail- 
ways sce fit to comply voluntarily with its orders.” 


The second aim, Mr. Newcomb thinks, has 
been realized with practical unitormity, but 
argues that it has done no good, and that expe- 
rience has shown that it is idle to attempt to 


force railroads to compete. (See RaILRoADs.) 
He says : 


“The insertion of this provision is now generally 
considered to have been a serious mistake, and its 
operation an almost insurmountable obstacle to the 
Satisfactory enforcement of the fundamental principles 
of the law.” 


Of the third aim he says : 


“In the third remedy Congress evidently intended 
to pgovide for the broadest and most comprehensive 
exercise of the visitorial function of government. It 
authorized and required the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to inquire, generally, into the business of 
the carriers subject to its jurisdiction, and to keep it- 
self continually informed asto the manner and methods 
of conducting their business, and it provided for full 


investigations and reports concerning all complaints - 


against such carriers.’ 


_ With what result? Mr. Newcomb conserva- 
tively analyzes the railroad situation in the 
United States, and says: 


“The conditions described are fairly typical of 
those existing all over the United States. The Inter- 
state Commerce Law has mitigated but slightly, if at 
all, the evil of unjust discriminations between individ- 
uals; has in but few instances moderated to any im- 
portant extent the relative injustice in the charges ex- 
acted for moving competing cemmodities; and has 
almost utterly failed to remedy the far more serious 
iniquities in rate-making which operate to the disad- 
vantage of towns, cities or districts. The practical 
acquiescence of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in this conclusion may reasonably be inferred from 
the following extract from its latest annual report: 

*“**Tt is believed, as was further indicated in our last 
report, that the discussion of the principles and aims 
of the statute may well give place, temporarily, toa 
consideration of the means necessary to make effective 
and give force to the law in accordance with the pur- 
pose of its enactment. The experience and observa- 
tions of the past year, in which the progress of regu- 
lation has not been entirely satisfactory, warrant the 
conclusion that with the official proceedings and trans- 
actions of the year relating to the operations of the 
law we should report as a matter of first importance 
and recommend the additional legislation deemed in- 
dispensable to give effect to the act in accordance with 
its purpose, as declared in the first three sections 
thereof.... The importance of amending the present 
law cannot be stated with too much emphasis...._ I 
certainly cannot be believed that Congress, having 
once assumed to exercise a measure of control over 
railway carriers, will allow that control to become in- 
effectual by withholding the legislation found nec- 
essary to secure the results expected” (Vznth An- 
nual Report, pp. 5-11). 


Mr. H. L. Lloyd, in his Wealth vs. Common- 
wealth, is more severe on thecommission. He 
says (p. 19): 

“The independent miners of Pennsylvania appealed 
to it. Two years and a half were consumed in the 
proceedings. The commission decided that the rates 
the railroad charged were unjust and unreasonable, 
and ordered them reduced. But the decision has re- 
mained unenforced, and cannot be enforced.... _The 
Interstate Commerce Law provides for the imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary of those guilty of the crimes 
it covers. But the only conviction had under it has 
been of a shipper for discriminating against a rail- 
road.” 


Nor is it true in the broad sense that the In- 
terstate Commerce Act has prevented combina- 
tion. It may have prevented pooling under one 
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form, but the consolidation of railroads and 
combination of interests has notoriously gone 
on. The main efficacy of the law has been its 
use by the courts as a basis for injunctions 
against strikes and combinations of employees. 
(See Injuncrion ; RaILRoaps.) 


IRELAND AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


I, STATISTICAL. 


Ireland, with an area of 32,337 square miles, 
has had great variations in population within 
modern times. In 1750 it had 2,372,634; in 
1841, 8,175,124; then it lost by the potato fam- 
ine and emigration, till in 1851 it had only 
6,552,385, and in 1871, 4,704,750. From 1851-61, 
114,912 emigrated annually; from 1861-71, 
76,886 ; from 1871-81, 54,271; from 1881-91, 
71,667 ; in 1892, 52,292. In 1891, 75.4 per cent. 
were Roman Catholics, .94 per cent. of the 
Church of Ireland (Protestant Episcopal). In_ 
1869 this Church was disestablished. (See ENc- 
LAND.) 

In 1891 there were 572,640 holdings, of which 
only 89,019 were over 50 acres. Acts passed 
since 1870 give the Irish cultivators more favor- 
able laws than the Scotch or English as to fair 
rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale. Cattle- 
raising is the most important industry, (For 
other statistics, see ENGLAND.) 


II. SocraL REFORM. 


Social reform in Ireland is inextricably bound 
up with the past. .Divided from early times 
between warring kings and numerous clans, 
Treland was easily conquered by the English 
under Henry II. in the twelfth century, altho 
the subjection was long only nominal, When 
Henry VIII. attempted to introduce Protes- 
tantism into the island there were repeated re- 
volts, ending in suppression and the bestowal 
of the lands of the rebellious chiefs among 
Scotch and English Protestants. In 
1641 the Irish rose in revolt and 
massacred the Protestants, but were 
severely punished by Cromwell in 
1649, and Protestants were estab- 
lished in the confiscated lands of Ulster. At 
the revolution, the Irish Catholics siding with 
James II., andthe Protestants with William and 
Mary, the struggle ended in 1692, when the tri- 
umph of the Orange Party again was accom- 
panied by excessive punishment. Secret revo- 
lutionary societies existed still, and a serious re- 
volt occurred in 1798. In 1801, however, the 
Trish Parliament voted the final Union with 
Great Britain. Emmet’s insurrection was easily 
suppressed in 1803, but the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholic Church had to be granted in 
1829, and the “‘ tithe war’’ compromised in 1838. 
O’Connell’s agitation for repeal collapsed in 
1843, and the revolution of 1848 was put down, 
but the Fenian Brotherhood arose in 1858, with, 
it was claimed, 80,000 adherents in the United 
States. Riots could be suppressed, but in 1869 
the Irish (Anglican) Church was disestablished, 
and in 1870 the land question developed. In 
1873 the Home Rule Party was developed, and 
led first by Butt and then by Parnell, who 
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formed the Irish National Land League in 1879. 
By skillful parliamentary tactics Mr. Parnell, 
defeating Mr. Gladstone in 1885, in 
1886 forced him to advocate the 
Home Rule. cause of home rule for Ireland. 
His bill proposed the formation of 
a legislative body sitting at Dublin, 
with power on all subjects except those specially 
reserved for the imperial Parliament. After 
the defeat of the bill, land agitation was re- 
newed, leading to a coercion act of the Con- 
servative Party, rigorously enforced by Mr. Bal- 
four. By 1890 the agitation had subsided, and 
the Government brought in and passed its Land 
Purchase Bill. Mr. Parnell, however, having 
been corespondent in a divorce suit, Mr. Glad- 
stone declined to stand longer by his ally, and 
the Irish party was divided. The priests, how- 
ever, opposed Mr. Parnell, and the party led by 
Justin McCarthy came into power. Mr. Glad- 
stone again supported home rule, and in the 
elections of 1892 came into power and carried a 
bill through the Commons to be rejected in the 
House of Lords. 

This review of the Irish question will show 
that the political agitation has been so constant 
in Ireland as to leave little opportunity for the 
development of social reform on other lines. 
Michael Davitt (g.v.) alone of the prominent 
Irish leaders is an out-and-out land national- 
izer. Trade-unionism in Ireland in 1890 claimed 
40,000 members of all kinds, mainly in Cork and 
Dublin. Cooperation (g.v.) has little popular 
hold. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES.— 
The part played by iron and steel in modern 
industry has led to the present century’s being 
sometimes called ‘‘ the age of steel,’’ tho some 
believe that we are now on the threshold of an 
electrical age. Nevertheless, iron and steel 
play still most important parts. Iron was 
known and manufactured in rude ways in an- 
cient times, but the process of puddling and roll- 
ing, invented by Henry Colt in 1784, the employ- 
ment of the hot blast by Neilson, of Glasgow, 
in 1830, and, above all, the introduction of the 
Bessemer process of making steel (patented in 
1856) have revolutionized the iron industry. 

In the United States, a foundry blast furnace 
was established at Lynn, Mass., in 1643. Iron 
had been manufactured in Virginia before this. 
Connecticut made steel in 1656. By 1750, how- 
ever, Pennsylvania led, exporting 2358 tons of 
iron in 1772. The first iron foundry at Pitts- 
burg was established in 1803. In 1840, the in- 
troduction of bituminous and anthracite coal in 
the blast furnace wholly changed the industry. 
The manufacture of charcoal iron has since de- 
clined in Pennsylvania. In 1860 there were 652 
establishments engaged in this industry. Bes- 
semer steel was first manufactured in any quan- 
tity in the United States in 1867. The Siemens- 
Martin or open-hearth process appeared in 1869, 
The capital invested in the iron in- 
dustry in this country in 1890 was 
$414,044,844, and the product, $478,- 
687,519. In 1870 the average 
product per establishment was 
$256,446 ; in 1890, $665,768. The product in 
1890 was 5,049,693 gross tons, outdistancing 
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Great Britain by 1,370,650 toms. | The industry 
is concentrating in large establishments. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 the employees in iron and 
steel works of all kinds, except architectural and 
ornamental work, increased from. 157,595 to 193,- 
557. Yet the establishments decreased from 
1299 to 984. HAL ; 

In 1890, in mining iron ore, 38,227 were em- 
ployed. A census bulletin gives the following 
as to the wages in mining iron : 

“The mechanic’s wages varied from 50 cents per da 
in Texas, where convict labor was largely employed, 
to $3.86 per day in Colorado, the average for the entire 
country being $1.90, and the average number of days 
worked during the year 274. The total calculated 
wages which were received by mechanics during the 
year 1889 was $1,080,406. The average wages received 
by the 14,531 laborers employed above ground was 
Hes ranging from 53 cents in Texas to $3.50 in New 

exico and Utah. These laborers worked on an aver- 
age 228 days during the year and received a total 
compensation of $4,277,199. The 709 boys under 16 
years of age received a total compensation of $97,279, 
and worked 221 days during the year. They there- 
fore received an average of 62 cents per day, the 
wages varying from 49 cents in Missouri to $2 in Col- 
orado. 

‘*The number of foremen or overseers working un- 
der ground was 686, altho at a number of mines fore- 
men had charge both above and below ground, one- 
half time being charged to each. They received in 
wages a total of $476,233, working on an average 282 
days per year, and earned $2.46 per day. The highest 
average wages were paid in Colorado—viz., $3.99 per 
day, and the lowest in Pennsylvania, $1.67 per day. 
The 12,432 miners received $6,189,308 for their labor 
during the year,an average per man of $1.91 per day 
during the days worked—viz., 261. The wagesranged 
from $3.50 in New Mexico and Utah to $1.13 in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. The highest wages paid 
laborers under grounfl was in Colorado, $2.68 per day, 
and the lowest in Georgia and North Carolina, 68 
cents per day. In Georgia, however, some convict 
labor was employed, reducing the general average for 
the State. The 6479 laborers under ground received 
as wages $2,716,424, working on an average 261 days 
per year, and earned an average of $1.60 per day. 
The rrr boys under ground received $10,617, workin 
on an average 216 days and earning 82 cents per day.’ 

The average wages paid in iron establish- 
ments in 1890 was, in the New England States, 
$433 per year for skilled and $353 for unskilled ; 
in the Southern States it was $582 
for skilled and $320 for unskilled. 
Carroll D. Wright (Jrdustrial Evo- 
lution in the United States, p. 
221) puts the average wage in the 
manufacture of iron and steel at between $1 
and $2, altho the rates range from qr cents to 
$19.40 per day. 

The iron industry has seen many contests be- 
tween employers andemployees. (See STrRIKEs ; 
HoMEsTEAD Srrike.) Labor organization in 
this industry commenced with the Sons of Vul- 
can, organized in 1858 ; but the great organiza- 
tion has been the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers (g.v.), dating from Au- 
gust 4, 1874. 

In England, the Friendly Society of Iron 
Founders (or Iron Molders) is the oldest large 
trade-union in England still existent, having 
been organized in 1809. It had, in 
1890, 14,821 members, and isa lead- 
ing union of the older friendly so- 
ciety type. The Associated Society 
of Iron and Steel Workers, estab- 
lished in 1862, had, in 1890, 7800 members, and 
is best known for its steady advocacy of the 
sliding scale (2.U.). The more progressive Brit- 
ish Steel Smelters’ Association, established in 
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1886, originally a Scotch union, is extending all 
over the kingdom. The Associated Iron Mold- 
ers of Scotland, established in 1831, had in 18go, 
6198 members. The United Society of Boiler 
Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, established the 
next year, had, in 1890, 32,926 members. Such 
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are some, tho not all, of the unions connected 
with the iron industry in Great Britain, show- 
ing the relative importance of the iron industry 
In various countries, The following are the 
most recent statistics of the iron and steel pro- 
duction of the world : 


IRON ORE. PiG IRON, STEEL, 
COUNTRIES. 
Years. Tons, Years, Tons, Years. Tons. 
eee States PROM Manes cra arate ce ewion oe sis 11,587,629 7)124)502 4,019,995 
reat Britain..... “steneeetecees E: : 1,203,476 6,976,990 33049,663 
poauny and Luxembourg ++ |1893 11,457,491 4,986,003 2,171,138 
hee Ben C8 Ain Roe Baths en Sante oAaiory oocton BRGY. <icn 31579296 2,032,567 803,063 
ECR RR ERNE Sarit RLn cern lath othe SR Iers miu im ce ee = Neoan..- 209,943 760,296 273,058 
RMSE MACEIMO SAIS cece ic csteeienscecees Soca |EOQ2s see 2,050,000 916,505 5599734 
LIS ESC Se Se ee en nee ye renee |x892 eseeee 1,577,015 I,O14,252 365,484 
RR eer sup eat haw Unity sisinides 50s amos 1892 waletas 15293,583 485,664 160,471 
SGPT 2 2S REN, ee E8Q3<0.6 <5 55407,540 260,450 78,413 
Italy. 23a « RES a es eee £892 5.o000 214,487 12,729 56,543 
anada....s..... bern A A 1893 90,412 | 44,601 24,887 
PEM OUNeE GOUNETICS os cco. c bc cai Suse sccacacs TEQ3 s\si0n0i6 1,800,000 70,000 00 
UTR at 8 RSE ar oe ea |, .§0;569,862 |I/-.2.....-. BA-684, E600 II. cent ees 11,568,449 
Percentage of the United States... ......).......... 22.91 Pst BBBG" Ile weea sack 34-74 


English tons of 2240 lbs. are used for the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, and metric tons of 2204 
lbs. are used for all the continental countries of Europe. 


IRON LAW OF WAGES.—This is the 
name given by Lassalle to the asserted princi- 
pe based on Ricardo’s theory of wages (see 

CARDO), and developed by the German social- 
ists, that wages under competition must always 
in the long run be what will just support and 
renew the laborer’s life. (For a discussion of 
this view, see WAGES.) 


IRRIGATION.—The arid region of the 
United States, as defined by the irrigation in- 
quiry (Department of Agriculture), embraces all 
west of the 98th meridian of longitude west. 
The geological survey limited it to the 1ooth 
meridian, the line of 15 in. of precipitation. 
The census of 1889-90 adopted the line of 97° 
longitude for the eastern limit, including there- 
by a subhumid section. This makes an area 
of about 1,100,000,000 acres. The subhumid 
section is nearly 2° of longitude wide on the 
great plains through North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas ; 
a portion also of Northern Idaho (the Pan Han- 
‘dle) and of Eastern Washington, as well as 

‘about one sixth of the northern and coast sec- 
tions of California, must be classified in the same 
way. Thesemi-arid section embraces the great 
plains from 99° to 103° of longitude ; also mod- 
erate portions of Oregon, Washington, and the 
central and foothills sections of California. For 
the subhumid section irrigation stands in the 
nature of a crop insurance, water being needed 
chiefly to provide against the summer drought. 
In the semi-arid section a moderate application 
of water is required, while in the arid division 
irrigation is absolutely required. 

The amount of water ‘‘in sight’’ or readily 
available is the economic point of difference 
among those who have studied the problems. 

ohn W. Powell holds the more limited view 
of possibilities, claiming that only 40,000,000 


acres may be irrigated. Major George M. 
Wheeler maintains the largerlimits. The pres- 
ent writer, who has conducted for several years 
the United States irrigation inquiry and the in- 
vestigation of underflow and artesian waters in 
the great plains division, holds a middle posi- 
tion. 

The writer’s estimate is that of a probable 
reclamation of 127,000,000 acres to be increased 
to 170,000,000 acres through the natural influ- 
ences which will follow irrigation. 
Two of these influences may be 
briefly indicated: 1. The capillary 
attraction of roots will draw the 
subwater plane which lies under 
the most arid soil surfaces up to moderate dis- 
tances from the surfaces, thereby increasing 
utilization. 2. Plant life and cultivation will. 
affect the surface temperature. Plant transpira- 
tion tends to rapid cooling. Atmospheric con- 
densation must follow. Local rains will be more: 
largely retained and distributed. 

The areas capable of irrigation by water ‘‘ in. 
sight”’ or readily utilizable within it may be es~ 
timated as follows : 


Value. 


Arid, 800,000,000, one-tenth...... 80,000,000 acres. 
Semi-arid, 150,000,000, one-fifth.. 30,000,000  * 
Subhumid, 50,000,000, one-third. 17,000,000 “* 


TOtAlITTISADlesccccs verve 127,000,000 acres, 


Allowing one third more service or ‘‘ duty’’ of 
water after from three to five years of irrigation 
supply, we may calculate on a cultivated area 
by the known water supplies of 170,000,000 
acres. With the certainty of increased econ- 
omy of rainfall, as caused by cultivation and its 
effects on the temperature of earth and atmos- 
phere, we may under constant irrigation fully 
expect to reclaim and maintain under cultiva- 
tion at least 200,000,000 acres of land now almost 
wholly valueless for farm purposes. In this es- 
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timate there has been no inclusion of possible 
small bodies of land within our great pastoral 
areas that may be brought to cultivation for 
grass, roots, and hardier grains, and which may 
reach several million acres. It will not be ex- 
travagant, then, to estimate that under a wise, 
comprehensive, and beneficial policy, supervised 
by nation and States, for the preservation of 
forest, the conservation and management of 
water, and the proper utilization of pastoral 
lands, there will be within a comparatively 
brief period 225,000,000 acres of desert and 
semi-desert lands added to the food-producing 
area of the United States. Itis estimated that 
each irrigated acre will produce at least four 
times as much as any acre, within similar areas, 
under ordinary cultivation. 


The cost of such reclamation in the Britis! Indies. 
where the work is accomplished on a large scale and 
with a solidity and expense that we shall not need to 
equal, makes the average for works—ditches, dams, 
headgates, etc.—about $9 per acre. Adding cost of 
preparing land, etc., the average rate, first ccst, of ir- 
rigation and cultivation, it need not exceed $20 per 
acre, or a total on one-tenth of the arid region of four 
.6illion dollars. Such lands, applying present rates, will 
be then worth $50 per acre ; the acre water rights will be 
valued at not less than $30 each, a total of $80 per acre, 
or in all stxteen billions. This leaves on total first cost 
and plant a profit of three-fourths—fwelve dbzllions. 
The annual outlay per acre thereafter, maintenance 
and repairs, farm work and interest, should not exceed 
$7 per acre. Net crop returns will average $16 per 
acre, leaving a profit of $11, or a total return on the full 
acreage estimated of $2,200,000,000. Besides this vast 
return there must be taken into account the economic 
values of town, mines, transportation, mercantile, 
manufacturing and commercial life, which such farm 
labor and returns will readily create. This will an- 
nually return at least as much more, while the fixed 
wealth, property, interest and plant will be worth 
enough more to make the total valuation at least forty 
ét/lion dollars. 

As to population: France supports three persons to 
the acre ; Japan, 11 ; the United States one to each three 
acres. 

From a United States census bulletin (1894, F. H. 
Newell special agent) the following irrigation statistics 
for the census year (May 30, 1889, to June 1, 1890) are 
collated. 


In the first division the statistics given are : 


Total number of farms enumerated in arid region, 
123,143; total number of irrigators in 1889, 52,584; area 
irrigated, acres of, 3,564,416; average size of such 
farms in acres, 68; average value of product per acre, 
$14.89 ; total acreage of farm holdings containing such 
areas, 17,199,925; per cent. of irrigated lands therein, 
20.723 average percentage of irrigated acres to entire 
land surface, 0.50; per cent, of crops to total acreage, 
forage and miscellaneous, 65.31; per cent. in cereals, 
ditto, 34.69. 

Of irrigated lands, average value per acre is $83.28; 
products, value $14.79 ; cost of water rights, $8.15 ; an- 

nual (rental) value of water, $1.07 ; cost 
of preparing and leveling land, $r2.12. 


Statistics, Average cost per acre of land (estimate 
on Government rate), $1.25 ; total cost of 
land, water, rental and preparation, 

beta Average value (1890) of water rights per acre, 


20, 

The total costs, as estimated on foregoing aver- 
ages, Upon 3,561,416 acres, are: Land, $890,354; water, 

29,049,982 ; annual water rentals, $3,824,005 ; land prep- 
aration, $43,200,709 ; total according to census figures 
(1890), $78,965,050. 


The statistics for the second or subhumid 
division are quite meager. The census bulletin 
gives them as follows ; 


Number of irrigators (1889), 31552; acres irrigated, 
66,965 ; average size of such farms in acres, 43; total 
acres in farm areas, 1,545,993 ;, per cent. irrigated, 6.40. 

Values in subhumid division for 1890 are given as 
follows ; Average first cost of water, $4.07 per acre; 
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annual rental per acre, $1.21; land preparation, $4.62 
(original cost of land not given); the total stated is 
.go per acre. 

Sonne. census bulletin shows further the number of 
artesian wells within whoie region under review. The 
totals given (omitting New Mexico and Arizona) are: 
Wells on farms, 8097; average depth, 210.14; average 
cost, $245.58; average discharge per minute, 51.43 gal- 
lons; used in irrigation, 3930; acres irrigated thereby 
(estimated), 51,896. The area served by each is aver- 
aged at 13.21 acres. No statement is given to. show 
whether this acreage is included in the total irrigated 
area, but it probably is not. 


The table annexed gives figures taken from 
returns and estimates gathered by the writer 
during the earlier months of 1894. They are 
careful and conservative, and the increase of 
cultivated acreage since then will make a total 
of at least 8,750,000 acres. 


\Estimated |Estimated 

| Area now | Mean An- 

Culti- nual Pre- 

vated. |cipitation. 
REVO sc secieas: Pneas ee eke aiceree 600,000 *10.28 
CAMFORTIAS ..tue<-< 5 ecm -ee] 3,000,000 +16 59 
Colorado 2,000,000 $314.77 
TAAHO ccduusws stadt eres eee aes 350,000 15.00 
Montana. ...<s<5 0 acaba ate 450,000 15.00 
Nevada...... §90,000 10.00 
New Mexico 550,000 12.50 
OTeSon. 22 So. ss tetevasase see eeiee [150,000 13.00 
EAD. ccs acon y+ anisev ede cues’ ae 460,000 11.00 
Wiashinettoias 8 sakes coaetn ee 150,000 916.00 
Winner, whose oc raceces heen ** 150,000 15.00 
Great Plains sectionstt......... 500,000 16.00 
TICES A Sui inl cia in eae ats pea 8,450,000 13.76 


The value of irrigation, then, as a maker of 
homes and new wealth cannot be questioned. 
Whether its development shall be accompanied 
by normal, social, and industrial progress or be 
left to breed the reverse, is a matter of impor- 
tance. This depends upon a proper understand- 
ing of the legal as well as the political economic 
conditions that should govern water conserva- 
tion, its management and distribution. The 
United States, in this as in many other ways, 
has begun wrong. In arid countries, where 
water for irrigation is a necessity of successful 
cultivation, the land is of little value until it has 
been fructified by such water. There is the 
possibility, then, of serious economic disor- 
der and extended litigation. The region has 
been brought under our rule from sources differ- 


* Highest, 14.48 ; lowest, 3.12. 

_t The State average is 25.45, but that of the 20 coun- 

ties in which irrigation is largely followed is given in 
the table. For the balance of State it is 34.45. 

¢ Foothills and east of, the mean is 13.53; in the 
mountains and west, it is 14.02. 

§ The actual irrigation for crops did not exceed 

76,000 acres; balance of 148,000 acres was pastoral irri 
gation, water applied to natural grass. 
_ || The same error was made by the census field agents 
in Oregon of returning grass or pastoral irrigation as 
that of food crops. This is shown by the wide differ- 
ence between the irrigation and the de Seg crop bul- 
letins in certain counties, where more for landis given 
as irrigated than is shown to have been cultivated for 
creps. This estimate is for eastern Oregon also. 

4 Estimated for the western State section. 

** Of this great area, reported at 220,668 acres, there 
was probably not more than 60,000 actually under food 
crop. The balance was pastoral irrigation. 

tt This embraces the two Dakotas, Oklahoma, and 
the western halves of Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, 


. 
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: _In the Southwest—New Mexico, 
Arizona, Califorma, Utah, and portions of Colo- 
rado —the original irrigators were the Pueblo 
people, the village and mission Indians. They 
held and still hold water, salt springs and licks, 
with land as community or common property. 
There is no general law, seldom a written one, 
but custom makes a rigid code operative within 
limited borders. The Roman or civil law, how- 
ever, allows no recognition whatever of proper- 
ty rights in this use. Water is treated by it as 
a natural element, necessary for life as is the air 
itself. The civil code controls in legal principles 
the whole region taken over from France, 
Spain, and Mexico, Treaty obligations guar- 
antee this. By it water isa “ trust,’’ and not the 
property of the State any more than it is that of 
the individual. The Anglo-Saxon idea of legal 
property has since come in. The 
common law, built up by the cus- 
toms, equities, and habits of a peo- 
ple using humid land, has establish- 
ed the doctrine that water is seized 
to the land through which it flows, 
and the restraint to the community exists only 
as to its use, so that injury shall not be worked 
to others. One riparian owner may not divert 
a stream without recovery to the channel or 
pollute the waters, to the injury or non-use by 
ag owners, without being liable at law there- 
or. 

This common law doctrine, however, is pass- 
ing rapidly into disuse. The conditions which 
shaped pioneer life and the usual American dis- 
regard of the lessons from yesterday, with the 
indifference always shown in national legisla- 
tion until an issue is forced, left the States to 
work out their own processes, Three distinct 
concepts have resulted : 

1. The doctrine of ‘‘ prior appropriation’’—first 
come firstserved. Thisisthe law of placer min- 
ing. It was afterward made part of the federal 
mining and land laws, and has been adopted 
into the constitutions and statutes (one or both) 
of the 17 irrigation States and Territories. 

2. Colorado, when admitted as a State, adopt- 
ed a constitutional proviso to the effect that the 
‘‘natural waters’’ within the State are the 
‘* property”’ of the people thereof, subject under 
law and regulation to beneficial appropriation 
and use. Her court decisions, however, are 
all tending to the broad interpretation of such 
property as a ‘‘ trust,’’ not an ownership. 

Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, 
and Utah have adopted the same or similar lan- 
guage. By the admission of these States into 
the Union it is assumed that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has abandoned all control over waters 
within their borders. The States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Nevada have no such distinct 
constitutional provision. They have all em- 
bodied the prior appropriation doctrine in their 
statutes. , ; 

3. Growing out of the confusion of Indian and 
other customs, California has evolved a new ad- 
ministrative plan. This consists in applying mu- 
nicipal control by permitting any body of citizens 
having common interests in the agricultural use 
of locally available water to form an irrigation 
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district, to make plans for new works, and to 
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build the same, or to provide for the purchase 
and condemnation when necessary of exist- 
ing ones; to issue bonds with which to meet 
the costs and expenses, to levy taxes for pay- 
ment of interest and principal, and to maintain 
works with power to make regulation for use, 
etc. There are now 38 districts formed under 
these laws, with several million acres of land 
within their control. The special municipalities 
thus created become not the owners 
of water, but its administrative 
users and distributors. But the 
State may yet make its supervision 
active. Indeed, the development 
of water supply will compel such 
action. California is favorable for such devel- 
opment, inasmuch as its interstate sources of 
supply are quite limited. The ‘“* Wright Irriga- 
tion District System,’’ so named from its au- 
thor, Counseilor C. C. Wright, of Modesto, Cal., 
embodies as fundamental ideas the practical re- 
covery of common law idea of ‘“‘ prior appro- 
priation,’’ and the Anglo-Saxon principle of 
municipal or local control and administration. 
Amendments are needed to a realization of its 
full benefits, but the underlying ideas need no 
change. Oregon, Washington, and Kansas 
have adopted the same general plan. Nebras- 
ka, Montana, and Idaho are considering it favor- 
ably, and it now seems probable that it will yet 
be the law of the arid region. South Dakota 
has applied it in part to her artesian supply by 
permitting township bonding and ownership of 
wells up toa certain number, The speculative 
promoter or negotiator does not like it ; the in- 
vestor accepts it, when once understood. Colo- 
rado has developed the legal control or division 
of the water supply at considerable cost of liti- 
gation, and Wyoming has, following on the 
same general ideas, framed the best plan of ad- 
ministrative control or administration. South 
Dakota, Colorado, and Wyoming provide for 
well-equipped State engineer offices. Nebraska 
and Kansas will follow suit. The general trend 
of court decisions is to regard water once applied 
to the land as escheated thereto ; to regulate 
prior appropriations according to needs under 
the supply, and to regard ditch and other irri- 
gation-water companies in the light of common 
carriers. There is a tendency in State legisla- 
tion to regulate royalties and rentals. In Colo- 
rado and Idaho notably an agitation is growing 
for State ownership of irrigation works. All 
through the arid region the idea of public stor- 
age is becoming fixed in the popular mind. 
The passage by Congress (1894) of the Carey 
law, granting each State 1,000,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands to be held in trust for reclamation, is 
likely rapidly to accelerate this trend to public 
control. Utah stands in an exceptional posi- 
tion, as its development under Mormon di- 
rection has given a freedom, economy, and 
security to irrigation therein that no incor- 
porated control will ever secure. 

The vital water supply issue concerns, how- 
ever, the nation at large. The eastern line of 
the arid region—g7’ of west longitude —is bound- 
ed and crossed by the Missouri River for more 
than one third of its 1300 miles. This great 
river and all of its upper basin rises in and is 
supplied from the precipitation of our north- 
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west area. The Missouri is the principal afflu- 
ent of the Mississippi. The two great basins 
and their branches drain and sup- 
ply 15 great States. Yet the head- 
waters, with the exception of the 
Upper Mississippi, all rise within 
the borders of three arid land States. 
Practically, too, all of the chief 
affluents so rise. 

Each of the three States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana has adopted the constitu- 
tional provision that natural waters within their 
borders are the property of the State or of the 
public thereof. They each assume that this 
gives them possession and control of all such 
supply, to the permanent exclusion, of course, of 
all other communities below them, provided only 
that they can conserve, take out, and use for 
‘beneficial’? purposes all such natural waters 
as find their sources within their borders. Such 
a position will breed difficulties. Engineers are 
quite generally leaning to the view that storage 
on an extensive scale will finally be the means 
adopted for the regulation and control of the 
lower Mississippi floods. If the General Goy- 
ernment has no control over interstate waters 
under the State claims already assumed, how 
can the Government do this? The question 
may be met by stretching the theory of control 
over navigable waters into jurisdiction over all 
branches and affluents of such hydrographic 
basins and channels. But that will not reach 
such use as irrigation requires. The three States 
named embrace the sources not only of all lead- 
ing western affluents of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, but they hold also the sources of the Rio 
Grande, the Rio Colorado, and Snake rivers. 

Ninety per cent. of the natural water’ flow or 
stream to be found within the arid region rises 
within the borders of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana, It needs no more than such a state- 
ment to show the importance of issues embraced 
in the interstate supply question. The policy 
of forest and water storage reservations on an 
extended scale, already inaugurated, should be 
extended until it covers the source of every in- 
terstate water supply. 

The census placed the first cost of irrigation 
works, etc., at $77,490,000 ; the value thereof in 
June, 1890, at $296,850,000. The cost of irrigation 
works now constructed is not less than $150,- 
000,000 ; their value will be fully $500,000,000, 
The water rights for 8,500,000 acres, at the cen- 
sus valuation of $26 per acre, will be worth 
221,000,000, The value of the land, as placed 
at $83.28 per acre (census), will be $707,880,000, 
At the census rate of $15 per acre of crop re- 
turns, we have a net annual result of $227,- 
500,000 Adding water and land values, we 
have a total of $928,880,000, and an annual re- 
turn, deducting a water rental of $1.50 per acre 
($12,750,000), of $214,750,000, or a profit of over 
24 per cent,, besides the water rental, interest 
on deferred payments, royalty, and increase of 
land values, If we add the value of land and 
water rights on irrigation areas, served but not 
yet cultivated, we shall find an estimated value 
of another $1,000,000,000 to our arid domain. 
The estimated industrial value to water for 
this use of $300 per cub. ft., which is much less 
than the actual possibility (counting at 1 acre-ft, 
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for each 130,000,000 acres), gives us a value of 
$6,000,000,000 more. : ; 
These figures illustrate the immensely possi- 
ble if still tentative values involved in the 
recognition of personal, corporate, or commu- 
nity property in water. 
RIcHARD J. Hinton. 


ITALY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
I, STATISTICS. 


ITALY is to-day a kingdom by its present constitu- 
tion, which is an expansion of the Sfatuto fondamen- 
tale del Regno, granted on March 4, 1848, by King” 
Charles Albert to his Sardinian subjects. By this con- 
stitution the executive power belongs solely to the 
sovereign. The legislative authority belongs con- 
jointly to him and to a parliament consisting of a 
Senato and a Camera de Deputatz. The Senate is 
composed of princes of the royal house and an in-— 
definite number of prominent persons nominated by 
the king for life. In May, 1895, there were 397 Sena- 
tors. The deputies to the lower house t 
are elected by ballot by all citizens over 

21 who can read and write and pay a Constitution.. 
direct tax of 19.80 lire, or, in the case of 

certain peasant farmers, 80 centesimi. 

The deputies number 508. In 1895 the number of en- 
rolled electors was 2,121,125, and those who voted May, 
1895, numbered 1,256,244. No priest nor one receiving” 
State pay can beelected. Local government is in the 
hands of communal and provincial councils. The 


population in 188: was 28,460,000, an area Of 114,410- ~ 


sq.m. The births steadily exceed the deaths. Emi- 
gration is large, but not larger than the excess of 
births over deaths. Of the total population, 62,000 
were Protestants and 38,0coco Jews. Under the papal 
authority there were, in 1881, 6 cardinal bishoprics near 
Rome, 49 archbishoprics, 221 bishoprics, 76,560 paro- 
chial clergy, 20,465 parishes. In 1865 there were 2382 
religious houses in Italy, with 14,807 men and 14,184 
women. All religious houses were suppressed in 1866, 
tho asmall pension was given to all who had taken 
regular religious vows before January 18, 1864, and a 
few monasteries were tempordrily set aside for such 
as wished to continue conventual life. All other 
property was appropriated by the State. The con- 
stitution enacts that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Ro- 
man religionis the sole religion of the State. By the 
royal decree of October 9, 1870, Rome and the Roman 
provinces were declared an integral part of the king- 
dom of Italy; the Pope was acknowl- 
edged supreme head of the Church, 
ranking as a sovereign prince. By the 
law of May 13, 1871, there was guaran- 
teed to him and his successors forever 
the Vatican and Lateran palaces and 
the Castle Gandolfo, with 3,225,000 lire 
annually, which allowance stillremains unclaimed and 
unpaid. The State regulates public instruction, and 
no person can keep a school without State authoriza- 
tion, Education is compulsory in children from six to 
nine years of age, (See EDUCATION.) The budget 
for 1895-96 (June 30) was: Revenue, 1,690,088,025 lire, and 
the expenditure, 1,680,342,764. The larger sources of 
revenue were, in millions of lire: Income tax, 288 ;, 
customs, 235; tobacco monopoly, 192; land tax, 106; 
house tax, 87; salt monopoly, 71; stamps, 70; lottery, 
65. The larger expenses were, for consolidated debt, 
463,000,000 lire, with 124 for floating debt; 70, redeem- 
able debt ; 223 for the Ministry of War, and o4 for the 


The Church 
of Rome, 


Ministry of Marine; 62 for public works. The total 
debt July 1, 1894, Was 12,307,857,604 lire, 

or some $75 per head. Exports in 

1894 Were 1,094,649,r01 lire, and the 1m- Financial, 


ports, 1,026,506,700, The main imports 

were raw cotton, coal, wheat, and un- + 
bleached, raw, or twisted silk. The main exports 
were silk, olive oil, fruit, and wine. The main im- 
ports came from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria. The main exports are to Swit- 
zerland, France, Great Britain, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. The agricultural population numbers 10,000,000. 


II, Soctat Rerorm. 


Social reform in Italy through the first part. 
of the century was almost wholly confined to. 


| 
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the noble efforts made in various ways by pa- 
triots like Mazzini and Garibaldi, by societies of 
various kinds like the Carbonari, to secure 
democratic liberty and Italian unity. (See Maz- 
ZINI; CARBONARI.) Mazzini opposed socialism 
as it was presented in his day as being mate- 
Tialistic and anti-nationalistic, and standing for 
an almost individualistic battle for personal 
rights rather than for cooperation and duty ; 
but his position on almost all subjects was that 
of modern ethical socialism, and his followers 
in Italy have done much to develop reform of 
thiskind. In1861a Fratellanza Artigiana (Arti- 
san Brotherhood) was started in Florence con- 
nected with Mazzini’s name to develop coopera- 
tion in various ways. It was intended to spread 
through Italy. This hope has not been realized, 
owing to political jealousies ; but it still survives 
at Florence, and has’several thousand members. 
(See Cooperation.) In 1871 a pact of working 
men’s societies, Patto di Fratellanza, was formed 
at Rome, also drawn up under the auspices of 
Mazzini, andstillendures. It heldits eighteenth 

eneral congress at Palermo in 1892, and stands 

or cooperation and liberty. Previously to this, 
however, the International (g.v.) had entered 
Italy. Bakunin (g.v.) founded a section at Na- 
ples in 1867, and established a paper, Zguzty. 
Other sections were formed in Genoa, Milan, 
and Italy. This movement opposed the Maz- 
zini societies and developed strength enough to 
frighten the Government into suppressing the 
sections in 1871. It sprang up again, however, 
till finally again suppressed in 1875. It repre- 
sented anarchist communism rather than social- 
ism. 

In 1882 the Italian franchise was widened, 
and in 1885 an Italian Labor Party was formed 
at Milan, partly socialistic, partly anarchistic. 
It won strength enough to cause it to be dis- 
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solved by the Government in 1886. A new 
laborers’ party (Partito dei Lavoratori), how- 
ever, was formed at congresses in Milan and 
Genoa in 1891 and 1892. 

In September, 1893, the party held a second 
congress at Reggio (Emilia), when it assumed a 
distinctly socialist attitude, and adopted the 
name of Italian Laborers’ Socialist Party 
(Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani). The 
reports of the central committee to this congress 
and to the International Congress at Zurich 
(1893) give some further interesting details con- 
cerning’ the development and present position of 
the party, which may be added’ to the above ac- 
count. Owing tothe remissness of the affiliated 
societies in furnishing the committee with re- 
turns, it has not been found possible to publish 
perfectly satisfactory statistics, but it is prob- 
able that the party includes at the present time 
not less than..200,000 active members, and al- 
most 300 affiliated societies, among them the 
agricultural federations of Mantua, with about 
II,000 peasant members. 

The party works on the lines of German so- 
cialism, but has not German organization, 
standing at present principally for agitation. 
More immediately practical is the establishment 
of labor chambers in Italy. (See Lazor Ex- 
CHANGE.) Cooperation has had considerable de- 
velopment in Italy, particularly interesting 
being the cooperative societies of the laborers 
and builders, who take contracts directly from 
the municipalities. (For an account of this, 
however, see CooPERATION,) Anarchism has 
still considerable hold, particularly in the in- 
flammable South, where, however, conditions 
seem almost to drive the peasants into it. 

Reference: The best book in English on social re- 


form in Italy is the Report on Italy of the (English) 
Royal Commission on Labor. 


J. 


JACKSON, ANDREW, seventh President 
of the United States, was born in the Waxhaw 
Settlement, Union County, N. C., March 1s, 
1767. He was of Scotch-Irish parentage, his 
father a farm laborer. Both parents died early, 
leaving their children destitute. With little 
schooling young Jackson worked his way in a 
saddler’s shop and by teaching school,and in 1786 
was admitted to the bar. In 1790 he was ap- 

ointed by Washington United States Attorney 

or the newly constituted Territory of Tennessee, 
and became most active and prominent. In 1796 
he was Tennessee’s first representative in Con- 
gress, and in 1797 United States Senator. In 
1798*he resigned, and became a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee till 1804. In 1803 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for appointment 
as governor of the new Territory of Louisiana. 
In 1804 he retired from politics, but in 1813 led 
the forces of Tennessee to New Orleans in the 
War of 1812, and in 1814 was made Major-Gen- 
eral. The famous victory of January 8, 1815, 
made him a popular hero. In 1821 he was ap- 
‘pointed Governor of Florida. In 1824 Jackson, 


nominated by the Tennessee Legislature, re- 
ceived the largest popular vote for the Presi- 
dency, but John Quincy Adams was elected by 
the House of Representatives. In 1828 Jackson 
was elected, and this election is considered 
the beginning of the modern Democratic Party 
(g.v.). Inaugurated March 4, 1829, he at once 
removed all incumbents belonging to the op- 
posite party. He also commenced war on the 
national banks. (See BANKS AND BANKING.) 
In 1832 he received 219 out of 288 electoral 
votes. In 1833 he removed the Government 
deposits from the United States Bank. The 
national debt was extinguished, but in 1837 
came the first great panic. In 1836 Jackson suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the election of his friend 
Van Buren, and, retiring from politics, died 
June 8, 1845. Of violent and impulsive temper, 
perhaps no American statesman has been more 
loved, hated, opposed, and admired. 


JACOBINS.—Jacobin was the name chosen 
by a French political club founded in 1789 by 
some deputies from Brittany during the session 


Jacobins. 


of the States-General at Versailles. (See FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.) The club was first called the 
Breton Club, then the Société des Amis de la 
Constitution. After the Assembly went to Paris 
the club occupied an old Dominican monastery 
in the Rue Saint Honoré. These Dominicans 
had been called Jacobins from a fact that the 
Church of St. James (Jacobus) had been given 
to them, and the political club now took their 
name. Lafayette and Mirabeau, among others, 
at first belonged to it, but as its principles domi- 
nated the commune it became more and more 
radical. Its Journal des Amis de la Constitu- 
tion spread its principles through France. 
Robespierre became the ruling member, and 
after his downfall in 1794 the club was also 
overthrown, and in November was suspended. 
Persons of extreme revolutionary principles are 
still sometimes called Jacobins. 


JACQUERIE.—In May, 1358, rebelling 
against the tyranny of Charles the Bad of Na. 
varre and of the nobility, the French peasants 
rose in revolt during the imprisonment of John 
II., the Good, in England. Therevolt commenced 
near Paris, but spread to the Marne and the Oise, 
and for three weeks carried all before it ; but in 
June it was put down with great slaughter at 
Meaux. The name comes from the Jacques or 
clowns, used for peasants, from the Christian 
name Jacques, supposed to be peculiarly a 
peasant name. 


JAMES, EDMUND JANES, was born in 
1855, at Jacksonville, Ill. He was prepared for 
college in the Illinois State Normal School, and 
entered the Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, Ill., in 1873. Having been appointed Re- 
corder on the United States Lake Survey, he 
joined (May 1, 1874) the party of Engineer Terry, 
engaged on the upper St. Lawrence and the 
lower part of Lake Ontario. At the end of the 
season he entered Harvard College. 

In July, 1875, he went to Europe to study po- 
litical economy, and attending lectures also at 
Berlin and Leipsic, was graduated from Halle 
in 1877, taking the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

On his return home he was principal of the 
high school in Evanston, Ill., and of the high 
school department of the Illinois State Normal 
School. He resigned this position in 1882 in 
order to continue his studies in Europe, which 
he pursued at various German universities. 

In 1883 he was elected Professor of Public 
Finance and Administration in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of 
Pennsylvania, and since 1886 has had prac- 
tical charge of thisdepartment. In 1891 he was 
elected President of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, and held 
this position until 1895, during which time the 
work of the society was greatly extended and 
strengthened. 

In 1896 he went to the University of Chicago 
as Professor of Public Administration in the De- 
partment of Political Science, and Director of 
the University Extension Department. 

Professor James has been and is an active 
member of many educational and economie as- 
sociations. He was one of the founders of the 
American Economic Association, and for some 
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time its Vice-President. He was one of the 
founders of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and at the first meeting for 
formal organization, December 14, 1889, was 
elected President, an office to which he has 
since been annually reelected. He was also, till 
his removal to Chicago, editor, and is still asso- 
ciate editor, of the Axua/s of the academy. 

With Dr. Charles De Garmo, President of 
Swarthmore College, he founded the ///zmozs 
School Journal, now the Public School Jour- 
nal, one of the most influential educational 
periodicals in the West. ; 

He was one of the first to take part in the re- 
cent movement for the improvement of city 
politics in the United States; was one of the 
organizers of the Municipal League of Philadel- 
phia (out of which the National Association of 
Municipal Leagues has grown), and served as its 
first president from December 1, 1891. : 

Professor James’ contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subjects in which he has been inter- 
ested have been very numerous, tho they have 
taken the form of papers, magazine and cyclo- 
pedia articles, addresses, etc., rather than the 
form of books. Among them are 7he Relation 
of the Modern Municipality to the Gas Sup- 
ply (1886); The Canal and the Razlway (1890). 


JANNET, CLAUDIO, was born at Paris 
in 1844. He became a lawyer at Aix and later 
Professor of Political Economy at the Catholic 
University of Paris. Some of his principal 
works are: De l'état présent et de l avenir 
des associations coopératives (1867); 0 lnter- 
nationale et la guestion sociale astt les 
Institutions sociales et le drott civil a Sparte 
(2874) 5 les Etats Units contemporains (1875) ; 
es Faits économiques et le mouvement social 
en Italie (1889) ; le Soctalisme a’ Etat et la 
réforme sociale (1889) ; le Capital, la spécula- 
tion et la finance au XIXe szécle (1892). Jan- 
net belongs to the school of Le Play, 


JAPAN AND SOCIAL REFORM.—We 
consider Japan under two general heads: I. 
Statistics; II. Social Reform. 


I, Sratistics (IN GENERAL), 


The Japanese claim that their empire was founded 
by the first emperor, Jimmu, 660 B.C., and that the 
present emperor is descended from him, having over- 
thrown in 1868 the power of the Shogun, who had ruled 
since the twelfth century, In 1871 the feudal system 
was suppressed. In1889a constitution was proclaimed, 
and Japan is now a constitutional empire. The em- 
peror, with advice of a Cabinet and Privy Council, has 
the executive power, even to declaring war and mak- 
ing peace. Laws must receive the con- 

oo of a iti rg consisting of a 

ouse of Peers and of representatives. . * 
each with about 300 members, The rep- Constitution. 
resentatives are elected by male sub- 
jects of 25 years of age resident one 
year in the Fu or Ken, and who pay 15 yen or moreas a 
national tax. Voting is by secret ballot. Locai self- 
government is on the increase. 

The population December 31, 1893, was 41,388,313 in 
an area of 147,655 sq. miles, not including Formosa. 
There is absolute religious freedom, tho the principal 
Shinto temples are maintained by State or local au- 
thorities. There were in 1893, 193,430 
Shinto temples, and 71,839 Buddhist. 
Education 1s compulsory, with 23,960 
elementary schools, 1410 special, and 427 
pea: Justice is modelled on European 
ines, 

The revenue, 1894-95, was 88,045,234 yen, and the ex- 
penditure, 80,140,500. The main source of revenue 
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{nearly so per cent.) is a land tax; the main expenses 
are interest on the public debt, and for the army and 
defenses. The peace footing of the army in 1893 was 
3615 Officers, 65,098 men, 2181 students. The reserve has 
94,676, and the /andwehr, 105,053. The total war strength 
is now said to be 328,000. The Japanese navy has 9 
armored ships, 32 unarmored, 28 gunboats, rr lesser 
vessels, and 75 torpedo boats. 

The land is cultivated by peasant proprietors, ten- 
ancy being rare, Rice is much the largest crop. The 
exports in 1894 were-121,677,263 yen, and the imports, 
113,308,997-. The chief exports are silk, tea, and rice; 
the main imports, raw cotton, sugar, and machinery. 
The largest exports are to the United States, France, 
and Hongkong ; the largest imports from Great Brit- 
ain, China, and the United States. 


II. Soctat Rerorm. 


The following is from the United States Con- 
sular Reports of May, 1896: 


“The development of both internal and foreign 
trade is the all-absorbing problem with every class of 
the people of Lat eee The system of education em- 
ployed in the schools is admirably adapted to the 
turning out of well-equipped business men, so far as 
a practical commercial education can accomplish such 
an end. 

““Merchants, manufacturers, and, in fact, all en- 
gaged in trade actively or by investment of capital 
are making and will continue to make the very best 
use of the time intervening between the present and 
the coming into operation of the lately revised 
treaties, in borrowing, ad /zbitum, ad hte (in the 
shape of labor-saving appliances) of the inventive 
genius of the people of the United States, and of every 
other nation, for use in the workshops of the Empire, 
and will return the results in merchantable goods to 
the people of the nations from whom they are now 
borrowing at prices which will make competition an 
exceedingly difficult problem to solve. 

“The Japanese excel in productions of silk, jute, cot- 
ton, clay, iron, and straw in the shape of piece goods, 
wearing apparel, floor coverings, porcelain wares, 
curios of every description, mechani- 
cal and other toys, paper, and other 
goods in which they are the principal 
commodities used, and in retail prod- 
ucts, among which may be mentioned 
surgicalinstruments, which, for delicacy 
of design and quality of temper, can 
scarcely be surpassed. ; 

“The raw material necessary for the production, 
not only of the merchandise named, but of nearly all 
other goods produced by the most favored of the pro- 
ducing nations, are found in the territory of the em- 
pire, the material wealth and producing power of 
which have been enhanced in no small measure by the 
annexation of Formosa. The mines are rich in coal, 
iron, and other minerals ; the soil is fertile, and, judg- 
ing from the extraordinary progress being made in 
agricultural pursuits,every available foot of it will, 
in the near future, be put into a high state of cultiva- 
tion. In many of the subdivisions of Japan, two crops 
are produced annually. .y. , 

“Phe daily wage paid for mining and unskilled 
labor necessary for the production of what may be 
termed raw materials will average about 10 cents 
(United States currency), and that paid for skilled 
labor, at present, will average about 18 cents. Nee 

*““ With her natural advantages, the method of educa- 
tion employed in the schools and the universality of 
effort in the direction of increasing trade internally 
and directly with the people of other nations, it would 
seem that the Empire of Tapen is destined to become 
the great producing nation of the Orient. But before 
such a conclusion can be accepted, consideration 
should be given to certain drawbacks, among which 
may be mentioned the inability to produce quality 
and quantity in accordance with contract stipulations. 
This defect is subjecting her tradespeople to very 
serious criticisms on the part of those with whom ped 
trade; and by many it is alleged to be due toa lac 
of commercial probity. Iam not of that opinion, but 
rather ascribe it to a lack of training in the art of pro- 
ducing stated quantities in stipulated periods. In 
short, they can produce, under present conditions, 

uatity, but not quantity. . . .- : 4 
zi ep to the date of the recent war with China, it 
seemed impossible to persuade Western people to take 
the new Japan seriously. It needed the crushing de- 
feat of the Chinese Empire to open people’s eyes. To 
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be sure, the events which electrified the rest of the 
world excited no surprise whatever in Japan, where 
the issue was foreseen with absolute 
clearness before a shot was fired. . .. 

“Since the conclusion of the war, re- 
newed activity is noticeable in every 
branch of industry. The huge cotton 
mills that have sprung up in Osaka and 
other towns are among the most noteworthy of new en- 
terprises set on foot from day to day. Every town 
and city, and the country generally, has an air of 
prosperity. Gas and electric light are more and more 
used, and, in the larger centers of population, are all 
but universal. In several towns, the electric-light 
apparatus is worked by water power—a source of 
energy practically unlimited, and hitherto scarcely 
utilized. 

“The railway system is extensive and admirably 
managed, and every corner of the empire is now pro- 
yee with good macadamized roads,:an inestimable 

OORLs 4 perk 

“Tt is impossible for me to conclude these brief notes 
without some mention of the numberless schools, pub- 
lic and private, in Japan. The Government is 
thoroughly alive to the national importance of educa- 
ion. 


Progress, 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS, third President 
of the United States, was born in Albemarle 
County, Va., April 13, 1743, the son of a citizen 
of some importance. Attending William and 
Mary College, and studying law at Williams- 
burg, he was admitted to the bar in 1767, and 
soon acquired standing and wealth, and in 1772 
married an heiress. From 1769 to the Revo- 
lution he served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, Tho no orator, he soon became a lead- 
er of the opposition to the king, and June 21, 
1775, took his seat in the Continental Congress. 
He drafted the Declaration of Independence. 
In 1776 he resumed his seat in the Virginia 
Legislature, and secured the first law estab- 
lishing perfect religious freedom. From 1779 
for two years he was Governor of Virginia. In 
1782 his wife died, and, distracted with grief, 
he accepted an appointment as Minister to 
France. In 4789 he was appointed by Wash- 
ington Secretary of State, and served till 1794, 
when he resigned. During this period the 
Democratic Party (or Republican-Democratic 
Party as it was first called) developed with Jef- 
ferson as leader, opposed to the federalism of 
Hamilton, Jefferson’s colleague in the Cabinet. 
In 1796 Jefferson was elected Vice-President, 
and in 1800 President. During his administra- 
tion the public debt was reduced, Louisiana was 
purchased for $15,000,000, the Algerian pirates 
conquered, and the system of precedence was 
abolished for a reasonable etiquette. Jefferson 
was elected in 1804 almost without opposition. 
His embargo policy, retaliating upon France 
and England prohibiting United States vessels 
from leaving port, struck a blow at the navy, 
and opposition to him increased. In 1808 he 
declined to be nominated for a third term, and 
retired to Monticello, where he interested him- 
self in founding the University of Virginia. 
He died July 4,1826. (See Democratic Parry.) 


JENKS, JEREMIAH W., was born in 1856 
at St. Clair, Mich. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1878, receiving the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1879 and the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1885 from the University of Halle, Ger- 
many. He has taught at Mt. Morris College, 
Ill. ; Peoria High School, Ill. ; Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., Indiana State University, 
Bloomington, Ind., and at Cornell University, 
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where, since 1891, he has been Professor of Po- 
litical, Municipal, and Social Institutions. He 
is Secretary of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and of the Finance Department of the 
‘American Social Science Association. His writ- 
ings have been numerous, but have taken the 
form of monographs, magazine and cyclopedia 
articles, addresses, etc., rather than of books. 
He has written particularly on elections, ballot 
reform, and similar political subjects. 


JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY, was 
born in Liverpool in 1835. He went in early 
life to Australia, and held the post of assayer in 
the Sydney Mint from 1854-59; he then re- 
turned to England in order to pursue his studies 
in philosophy and ethics. He was Professor of 
Logic from 1866-76 at Owens College, Manches- 
ter, and of Economics at University College, 
London, from 1876-81. He met his death by 
drowning at Bexhill in 1882. 3 

Cossa says of him in his Jztroduction to Po- 
litecal Economy - 

“Tn him logical powers of the highest order were 
happily associated with the trained acuteness of a 
mathematical expert and the rare gifts of a born 
economist, and to all these was added a unique apti- 
tude for statistical observation. He was equally at 
home when presenting the results of his investiga- 
tions in such a popular form as that of his Przmer of 
Political Economy (1878), his Money the Mechanism 
of Exchange (1879), and when employing the more 
abstruse language of science, as in his Prznczples of 
Sctence (1874, 2 vols.). Something fantastic, however, 
will at times lie in wait for his readers even in the 
midst of such a vigorous concatenation of reasoning 
as that in his account of commercial crises.’’ 


Professor Ingram says of him : 


“The reputation of Jevons as an acute and vigor- 
ous thinker, inspired with noble popular sympathies, 
is sufficiently established. But the attempt to repre- 
sent him, in spite of himself, as a follower and con- 
tinuator of Ricardo, and as one of the principal au- 
thors of the development of economic theory (mean- 
ing by ‘theory’ the old @ frzorvz doctrine) can only 
lower him in estimation by placing his services on 
grounds which will not bear criticism. His name will 
survive in connection, not with new theoretical con- 
structions, but with his treatment of practical prob- 
lems, his fresh and lively expositions, and, as we have 
shown, his energetic tendency to a renovation of 
economic method.” 


’ 

In the field of applied economics Jevons often 
discussed monometallism and bimetallism, de- 
claring himself, tho in very temperate and 
guarded terms, a monometallist. He favored 
cooperation and profit-sharing, and also be- 
lieved in State legislation on social questions. 
(See his 7%e State tn Relation to Labor, 1882.) 

In economic theory he is best known for his 
conception of total utility (g.v.). Besides the 
above-mentioned books there should be noticed 
his Theory of Political Economy (1879); Meth- 
ods of Soctal Reform (1883), and Jnvestiga- 
tions tn Currency and Finance (1884). 


JOBS, as used in political science, are defined 
by the Century Dictionary to be undertakings 
“so managed as to secure unearned profit or 
undue advantage, especially a public duty or 
trust performed or conducted with a view to 
Improper personal gain.’’ Mr. Ferdinand See- 
ger, writing in the North American Review 
' (vol. exliii., p. 87), says: 


_ ‘Nearly all the very large corporate undertakings 
in the United States during the past 20 years have had 
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in them more or less of the corrupt political and finan- 
cial elements which the public have come to sum up in 
the word jod.” 


The writer gives many instances of jobs, as 
“the Broadway Steal’’ (g.v.), ‘‘ the Cable Road 
Grab.’ Of the New York new aqueduct he 


says : y 


“The ‘biggest job,’ as well as the largest project, 
now under way in any city of the United States, is 
probably that of the new aqueduct, which is to be 
the main source of our New York City water supply. 

“The new aqueduct isto be31 mileslong. Through 
to miles of this area nature has furnished a solid rock 
bottom, perfectly water-tight, and much better than 
any artificial bottom that could possibly be con- 
structed. Yet the Boardof Aqueduct Commissioners 
has voted to line the entire aqueduct with brick, 
bottom and all, including the 10 miles already lined with 
the best of natural stone. Controller Loew opposed 
this worse than useless expenditure, intended yet? 
for the benefit of political corruptionists, but the jo 
has been sustained by the majority of the board. 
When the matter came up, the controller offered a 
resolution that the work be done as any sensible busi- 
ness man would do it for himself—that is, that the 
aqueduct be lined only where necessary. The reso- 
lution was voted down, Mayor Grace alone sustaining 
the controller. Judge Spencer, the Tammany mem- 
ber of the Aqueduct Commission, then offered a 
resolution that the whole structure receive the brick 
lining. The resolution was passed, the mayor and the 
controller voting against it. In the passage of this 
little resolution, the people of New York City were 
put to an unnecessary expense of a million and a half 
of dollars, in order that the contractors and, indirect- 
ly, a political ring, might profit by it. 

“In order, however, that the ring might not be 
troubled with such ‘factious i pig one to future 
jobs of the kind, the ring decided to legislate the in- 
convenient mayor and controller out of the Board of 
Aqueduct Commissioners, altho they were the chief 
representatives and the only safeguards to the city, 
for whom the aqueduct is being constructed. The 
bill was therefore introduced in the Legislature and 
swiftly passed—‘ kissed through,’ as it is termed by 
Hon. Timothy J. Campbell, which is the technical 
name for a corrupt bargain between political man- 
til for both parvies, and was signed by Governor 

tS ate vs 

“Among the most prominent and influential of these 
contractors are Messrs. Clark and O’Brien, Mr. O’Brien 
being chairman of the Democratic State Committee 
and also the political special manager and henchman 
of Governor Hill. The opinion now and then escapes 
the intimate friends of these gentlemen that the 
‘aqueduct job,’ if ‘handled for all it is worth,’ will 
furnish the financial sinews (or what they briefly term 
‘the party boodle’) to make Mr. Hill the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“The work on the aqueduct is supposed to be 
given out to the lowest bidder. One precarious sec- 
tion of it, under the Harlem River, was allotted some 
time ago to Messrs, Clark and O’Brien, at an allow- 
ance of $50,000 more then the lowest bid, for fear that 
the lowest bidder might not do the work well. But it 
was immediately sublet to this lowest bidder, and the 
difference pocketed.” 


(See also CorRuPTION ; Crry MunIcIPALIsM.) 


JONES, RICHARD, was born at Tun- 
bridge Wells, England, in 1790. He graduated 
from Cambridge in 1816, was ordained to the 
ministry, and took a curacy in Sussex. In 1833 
he became Professor of Political Economy at 
King’s College, London, In 1835 he succeeded 
Malthus in the chair of Political Economy and 
History at the East India College, Haileybury. 
From 1836 to 1851, he occupied the position of 
commissioner under the Tithe Commutation 
Act. He died at Haileybury, January 26, 1855. 
His chief works are: An Essay on the Distre- 
bution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxa- 
tion, Part I., Rent (London, 1831); Am Jn- 
troductory Lecture on Political Economy, de- 


livered at King’s College, with a Syllabus of - 
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a Course of Lectures on the Wages of Labor 
(London, 1833); Text-Book of Lectures on the 
Polttical Economy of Nations (Hertford, 1852). 
As an economist, Jones stands between the 


school of Adam Smith and the modern histori-: 


cal economists. _ He recognizes strongly the 
necessity of the inductive method, and opposes 
the deductive method of Ricardo. 


JUDAISM, SOCIAL POLITY OF.—AlIl 
views and interpretations of the sacred books 
of the Hebrew race find in them the institutes 
of a peculiar social polity. Viewed as the prod- 
uct of infallible inspiration or in the light of the 
latest and highest criticism, the Old Testament 
records a social polity, whether given of God in 
immediate revelation or developed through long 
ages of national evolution, of deepest interest 
and most practical significance. The heart of 
the whole is in the national law. Says Canon 
Fremantle (The World the Subject of Re- 
ademptzion) : 

“The Law was the center of the religion and theol- 
ogy of Israel.... It was not ‘the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances,’ but the law of right- 
eousness, which underlays the ordinances.... The 
mere ceremonialism, apart from moral good, finds no 
encouragement in the Old Testament. Against that 
all the prophets from Hosea onward protest.... 
The law of moral and political relations is the center 
of the theology of the Old Testament. ... Thetheme 
which is more than any other upon their poets’ lips is 
the law of Jehovah. ... 

**In the Psalms there are a few faint allusions tocere- 
monial customs, such as the laws of drink offerings 
of blood, or of forbidden food, or the purging with 
hyssop; a few words about the new moon and solemn 
feast days ; not a word about circumcision, not a word 
about the passover, not a word about the Sabbaths, 
not a word about ceremonial uncleanness. There is 
probably in modern hymns, 18 centuries after Christ, 
more of artificial religion than in the Psalms, written 
in the bosom of Judaism. But, on the other hand, al- 
most every Psalm appeals to the law of plain justice, 
public and private. ... It is the moral and political 
law, not the ceremonial, which is enshrined in the 
hearts of the people.” 


; 


The basis of the whole law is the recognition 
of Jehovah as the God of the nation, the Crea- 
tor and Ruler and Owner of the earth. Land 
belongs to Him ; His are the firstfruits ; He is 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of’ Jacob ; 
His law is to be obeyed. This law 
is given to the organized nation, 
not to individuals. The first duty 
of parents to the male child or of a 
Gentile convert was circumcision, 
the symbol of initiation into the 
national life. The Law was not given to any 

erson in view of a personal relation to God, 
cs only to the circumcised, or their wives and 
daughters, those who belonged to the organic 
national life. It was, thus, primarily a law of 
institutions. With the organized national life 
went the family. The first duty of the circum- 
cised child was to obey and honor his parents 
(Ex. xx. 12). ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old man” 
Lev. xix. 32). Purity and chastity were strict- 
ty inculeated. The law allowed polygamy ; 
but he who follows the development of the He- 
brew people from the obscenity and impurity, 
into which they are recorded as falling, through 
idolatrous practices, in the early years of their 
history, into the comparative purity and monog- 
amy which prevailed among the Jews in the 


National 
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time of Christ, will realize how practically the 
Law aided and developed pure family life. 

As in all patriarchal civilizations, the servant 
or slave was made a member of the household. 
Slavery was allowed, but it was nothing like 
chattel slavery; it was scarcely slavery. In 
Judea alone of all countries, ancient and mod- 
ern, the slave had rights and was 
not under the caprice of his master. 

Every Hebrew slave could go free Treatment 
at the end of the sixth year (Ex. of the Poor. 
xxi. 2). He was to be furnished 

liberally out of the flock, and out 

of the flour, and out of the winepress (Deut. 
xv. 14). The wages of servants were to be 
paid every night: ‘‘ The wages of him that is 
hired shall not abide all night until the morn- 
ing’’ (Lev. xix. 13). Charity in all relations was 
inculeated : ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” 
said the law (Lev. xix. 18); ‘‘ Thou shalt hate 
thine enemy’’ was an unauthorized addition. 
Justice in trade was a sacred duty (Lev. xix. 
36) ; but the needy were particularly to be aid- 
ed. ‘‘If there be among you a poor man, of 
one of the brethren, within any of the gates in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut thine 
hand from thy poor brother, but thou shalt open 
thine hand wide unto him and shalt surely lend 
him sufficient for his need’’ (Deut. xv. 7, 8). 
The loan was to be without interest. ‘‘ If thou 
lend money to any of My people that is poor by 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as a usurer; 
neither shalt thou lay upon him usury’’ (Ex. 
xxii. 25). Usury meant interest ; the word is 
sometimes translated increase. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not lend upon usury to thy brother, usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that 
is lent upon usury,’’ said the Deuteronomic law.” 
This was not a moral law of universal validity. 
The Hebrew was allowed to take interest from 
a Gentile. ‘' Unto a stranger thou mayest lend 
upon usury”’ (Deut. xxiii. 20). It was a socialist 
law, and one had to belong to the instituted 
nation to gain its benefits. Those who walked 
through cornfields or vineyards were to be al- 
lowed to pluck of the corn or the vine (Deut. 
xxili. 25). The widow and the orphan were 
particularly to be cared for (Deut. x. 18). 

All these enactments were made possible by 
the Hebrew land law. Under private property 
and a competitive civilization it is impossible to 
lend without interest to every one 
that asks, or to allow trespassing on 
a planted field or vineyard. Under 
the Hebrew law it was possible, 
because everybody was protected 
in the wse (not ownership) of a little land, 
and therefore those who needed to borrow or 
receive aid were comparatively few. God was 
considered the owner of all the land, and it was 
meted out not for ownership, but for use. 
“Phe land shall not be sold forever, for the 
land is mine,’’ God is represented as saying in 
Lev. xxv. 23. The land was supposed to 
have been measured out by Joshua by the line 
and the lot, and a portion assigned to each fam- 
ily according to its size. And this ownership 
for use was inalienable. If any family became 
embarrassed and gave the land in debt, it re- 
turned on the fiftieth year—the year of jubilee 
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—to its former owner. This was the wording 
of the law as given in Lev. xxy. 24-31: 

“ And in all the land of your possession ye shall 
grant a redemption for the land. 

“Tfthy brother be waxen poor, and hath sold away 
some of his possession, and if any of his kin come to re- 
deem it, then shall he redeem that which his brother 
sold. 

“ And if the man have none to redeem it, and him- 
self be able to redeem it ; 

“Then let him count the years of the sale thereof, 
and restore the overplus unto the man to whom he 
sold it, that he may return unto his possession. 

“But if he be not able to restore z7 to him, then that 
which is sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath 
bought it until the year of jubilee; and in the jubilee 
it shall go out, and he shall return unto his posses- 
sion.” 

There was a difference, however, with walled 
cities. 

“And if a man sell a dwelling-house in a walled 
city, then he may redeem it within a whole year after 
it is sold; wz¢hzz a full year may he redeem it. 

“ And if it be not redeemed within the space ofa full 
year, then the house that zs in the walled city shall be 
established forever to him that bought it, throughout 
his generations: it shall not go out in the jubilee. 

“But the houses of the villages, which have no walls 
round about them, shall be counted as the fields of the 
country: they may be redeemed, and they shall go 
out in the jubilee.” 


The object of this distinction seems to have 
been to make agricultural life and property 
more secure than city life and property, in order 
to encourage agricultural life. But it was not 
only the land that the law protected for the 
use of all. It was a socialist law in that it pro- 
tected the worker in the ownership of his tools. 
If he gave them in pledge they could not be 
kept from him overnight. Says Deut. xxiv. 
10-14: 

“When thou dost lend thy brother anything, thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. 

“Thou shalt stand abroad, andthe man to whom thou 
dost lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. 

“ And if the man de poor, thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge: 

“Tn any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge again 
when the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his 
own raiment, and bless thee: and it shall be righteous- 
ness unto thee before the Lord thy God.” 

Verse 6 in the same chapter says: ‘‘ No man 
shall take the nether or upper millstone to 
pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.”’ 
Protected thus, both in the access to land and 
the use of tools, no Hebrew, as loneas the law 
was obeyed, need be poor. Taxation was a 
single tax of one tenth of all produce of the soil 
or the flock. This prevented all extortion of 
financiers. The whole system of laws was con- 
nected witha ritual to connect the political Law 

with the thought of God. Great 
religious festivals were organized 

Religious in connection with the national his- 

Sanctions, tory and with the seasons. The 

Levites administered the law in 

connection with the temple or re- 
ligious gatherings. The people, in solemn as- 
semblies, repeated the curses and blessings of 
the Law. ‘The whole law of the land was con- 
nected with the religious Sabbatical feasts. One 
day in seven the laborer found complete rest. 
One year in seven the land was to go untilled ; 
the slave was to go free; one year in seven 
times seven was the year of jubilee, when 
land reverted to the owner and every mortgage 
was wiped off. Religion was thus associated 
with relief from labor and release from debt. 
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There was no king; those ruled who showed 
themselves inspired of God; the nation was 
organized by tribes, families, and other divi- 
sions. Such was, in brief, the Hebrew social 
polity. In practice it was overthrown. The 
Hebrew people eventually chose a king, and 
found slavery and captivity. Some think the 
Law was never fulfilled ; that the Law we have 
summarized was only very gradually devel- 
oped. With the history we are not here con- 
cerned. Christian socialists believe that it need- 
ed the Spirit of Christ to fulfil the law. (See 
CuRIsTIAN SocIALIsM.) Socialists argue that the 
world was not yet ready for socialism. Indi- 
vidualists claim that it was an impossible and 
impractical legalism. 


JUDICIARY.—We consider in this article 
the judiciary system of the United States alone 
(1) because, on account of the size of the country 
and the involved relation of federal and State 
courts, the system is very much more compli- 
cated and involved in this country than in any 
other, and gives example of almost all judiciary 
problems ; and (2) because in no other country 
does the judiciary play the important political 
part that it does in the United States ; for in 
no country except the United States is the Su- 
preme Court of justice also the Supreme Court 
of legislative judgment. 

We shall treat in this article of—I. The Federal 
Courts ; II. The Relation of the Supreme Court 
to the Constitution ; III. The State Courts ; IV. 
The Miscarriage and Reform of Justice. 


I. Tue FepERAL Courts. 


The Constitution gives to the federal courts 
jurisdiction in 

‘sy, All cases in law and equity arising under the 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority. 

““2. All cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls. 

“*3, All cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion. 

‘““4. Controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party. 

‘““s. Controversies between two or more States, be- 
tween a State and the citizens of another State, be- 
tween citizens of different States, between citizens of 
the same State claiming lands under grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

“The judicial power of the United States is here ex- 
tended to controversies between a State and citizens 
of another State. This clause gave much discussion 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, and the 
States were unwilling to be subjected to lawsuits 
brought by citizens of other States. Accordingly, an 
amendment to the Constitution was proposed, and on 
January 8, 1798, the President announced to the Con- 
See that the amendment had been adopted by three 

ourths of the States, and was, therefore, a part of 
the Constitution. This constitutes the eleventh of the 
amendments, and is as follows : 

““ The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to an ry suit in law, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citt- 
zens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign State.’” 


The federal courts are of three kinds—the 
Supreme Court at Washington, circuit, and dis- 
trict courts. The Supreme Court 
has nine judges—a chief justice seers 
(salary, $10,500) and eight associate Jurisdiction, 
judges (salaries, $10,000), They are 
nominated for life by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and are removable only by 
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impeachment. Only once has a judge of the 
eos Court been impeached—Samuel Chase, 
of Maryland, in 1804-5, and then unsuccess- 
fully, The Supreme Court sits from October 
to July of each year. Six judges must be pres- 
ent to pronounce a decision, and every case is 
discussed by the whole body twice over. 

: The circuit courts number nine, each with two 
judges (salaries, $6000), and to each is allotted 
a judge of the Supreme Court. A Circuit Court 
of Appeals was established in 1891, to attempt 
to relieve the overtaxed Supreme Court. Dis- 
trict courts number 45 ; and there has been es- 
tablished at Washington a special Court of 
Claims. All Federal judges are appointed for 
life (subject to impeachment), as the Supreme 
judges, tho the Constitution does not state that 
this should be so. The jurisdiction of the Su- 


‘preme Court in cases affecting ambassadors, 


and where a State is a party, is original ; in all 
other cases it is appellate. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the federal courts, 
which extends to all offenses against federal 
law, is purely statutory. ‘‘ The United States 
as such can have no common law. It derives 
its powers from the grant of the le made 
by the Constitution, and they are al to found 
in the written law, and not elsewhere’’ (Cooley’s 
Principles, p. 131). + 

Each federal court has attached to it a United 
States marshal, to carry out its decisions, and 
he can call on good citizens for help, and, if 
necessary, apply to Washington to obtain the 
aid of the federal troops. 

On the somewhat complicated point as to the 
relation of federal and State law, Mr. Bryce 
says (The American Commonweatth, first ed., 


PP. 247, 248): 


“The United States is a federation of common- 
wealths, each of which has its own constitution and 
laws. The Federal Constitution not only gives certain 
powers to Congress, as the national legislature, but 
Tecognizes certain powers in the States, in virtue 
whereof their respective peoples have enacted funda- 
mental State laws (the State constitutions) and have 
enabled their respective legislatures to pass State 
statutes. However, as the nation takes precedence of 
the States, the Federal Constitution, which is the su- 
preme law of the land everywhere, and the statutes 
duly made by Congress under it, are preferred to all 
State constitutions and statutes; and if any conflict 
arise between them, the latter must give way. The 
same phenomenon therefore occurs as in the case of 
an inconsistency between the Constitution and a con- 
gressional statute. Where it is shown that a State con- 
stitution or statute infringes either the Federal Consti- 
tution or a Federal (7.¢., congressional) statute, the 
State constitution or statute must be held and de- 
clared invalid. And this declaration must, of course, 
proceed from the courts, nor solely from the Federal 
courts; because when a State court decides against its 
own statutes or constitution in favor of a Federal law, 
its decision is final. 

“Tt will be observed that in all this there is no con- 
flict between the law courts and any legislative body. 
The conflict is between different kinds of laws. The 
duty of oat pened is as strictly confined to the inter- 
pretation of the laws cited to them as it is in England 
or France; and the only difference is that in America 
there are laws of four different degrees of authority, 
whereas in England all laws (excluding mere by-laws, 
Privy Council ordinances, etc.) are equal because all 
proceed from Parliament, These four kinds of Amer- 
ican laws are: 

‘*y, The Federal Constitution. 2. Federal statutes. 
3. State constitutions. 4. State statutes. : 

“The American law court therefore does not itself 
enter on any conflict with the legislature. It merely 
sectires to each kind of law its due authority. It does 
not even preside over a conflict and decide it, for the 


relative strength of each kind of law has been settled 
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already. All the court does is to point out that a con- 
flict exists between two laws of different degrees 
of authority. Then the question is at an end, for the — 
weaker law is extinct.” 


This leads us to the important point of 


Il. THE SupREME Court AND THE CoNSTITU- 
TION, 


The Constitution of the United States is above 
the power of Congress to change. It was rati- 
fied and made binding not by Congress, but by 
the people, and can, therefore, be amended 
only by the people (See AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CoNSTITUTION) in appointed ways—a most diffi- 
cult and slow process. Congress can, therefore, 
legislate only subject to the limits the Constitu- 
tion sets. The Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, adopted in 1791, distinctly says: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it 
to the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people.”’ 

Now, according to the Constitution, the body 
that finally decides what is constitutional is the 
Supreme Court. Any law that the Supreme 
Court decides unconstitutional is illegal. This 
gives the Supreme Court enormous power. 
After long debate Congress recently passed an 
income tax (g.v.), and there is no question that 
such a tax was desired by a large majority of 
the people ; but the Supreme Court decided by 
one vote that the bill was uncon- 
stitutional, and the bill did not be- 
come law. In such a case a single 
corrupt judge could subvert the will 
of the whole people save as by slow 
process the Constitution is amend- 
ed, This to an extent makes the judiciary 
supreme over Congress and the Executive, and 
(except by the slow process of constitutional 
amendment) to a degree supreme over the peo- 
ple. It is true that the Supreme Court does not 
formally act on legislative bills—its power is 
only one of interpretation. It simply decides 
the individual case brought before it according 
to the law, and where laws conflict, according 
to the highest law, that is the Constitution ; but 
this practically enables it to pass upon any bill 
enacted by Congress. And this 
power of interpretation is the 
greater for two reasons: 1. That 
a wrong decision is not easily re- 
versed. In England, if the courts 
find that a law means what the people do not 
desire, the law can easily be amended. In the 
United States, a wrong interpretation of the 
Constitution is most difficult to reverse. 2. The 
Constitution, being of necessity brief, the op- 
portunity for interpretation is very broad. 
Hence in practice the Supreme Court has enor- 
mous power. It is true that this power has not 
been frequently corruptly used. The Supreme 
Court has not by many been considered venal 
or even unfair ; but the trouble is that the peo- 
ple often have more to fear from just decisions 
than unjust. A decision flagrantly unjust or 
venal could be more easily reversed ; but a just 
decision that the Constitution does not allow of 
acertain measure is difficult to reverse, even 
tho the whole people desire 1t. Yet to Demo- 
crats at least, what the large majority desire 


Dangerous 
Power. 
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ought to belegal. Legislation ought to belong 
in usufruct to the living. A free people ought 
not to be fettered by a Constitution 
enacted a century ago under con- 


Undemo- ditions utterly different from the 
cratic present. Yetif the Supreme Court 
System. decides a bill unconstitutional, it 


cannot hold, no matter what the 

people will, save by slow process of 
amendment; and the more honest the judges 
are the more difficult to change the decision. 
In cases where a United States official, like the 
President, deems that the Supreme Court has 
made a mistake in the interpretation of the 
Constitution, it has been claimed that he must 
follow the best judgment he has and disobey the 
Supreme Court, since, in his judgment, to obey 
the Court would violate the Constitution he is 
first of all bound to obey. President Jackson 
attacked the United States Bank as illegal, tho 
the Supreme Court had decided it legal. Jefter- 
son denounced a judgment of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. Majorities in Congress have claimed the 
same tight; but recently both executive and 
legislative have receded from claiming this 
right, and certainly in case of a just decision it 
would be impossible to disobey it on this ground. 

The Constitution does not limit the number 
of Supreme judges, and some claim that the will 
of the people could be realized by appointing 
judges who would decide that the will of the 
people was constitutional ; but such a proced- 
ure would be looked upon as revolutionary by 
many, if not by most. The seriousness of this 
feature of the Constitution cannot, therefore, be 
easily exaggerated. It is true that thus far no 
great evils have seemed to arise. John Fiske 
says of the Supreme Court (Czvzl Government 
in the United States, p. 252) : 

“Tt is peculiarly American, and for its exalted char- 
acter and priceless services it is an institution of which 
Americans may well be proud.” 

Mr. Bryce says (The American Common- 
wealth, first ed., pp. 406, 407) : 

“The rigid Constitution of the United States has ren- 
dered and renders inestimable service. It opposes ob- 
stacles to rash and hasty change. It secures time for 
deliberation. ... It forms the mind and temper of 
the people. It trains them to habits of legality... . 
It familiarizes them with, it attaches them by ties of 


pride and reverence to those fundamental truths on 
which the Constitution is based.” 


And again (p. 271): 


“The credit and dignity of the Supreme Court stand 
very high. No one of its members has ever been sus- 
pee of corruption, and comparatively few have al- 

owed their political sympathies to disturb their official 
judgment.” 


But in spite of this favorable view two things 
must be remembered : (1) that the longer the 
country moves from the conditions when the 
Constitution was framed, the more must its re- 
quirements fetter and be unsuited to the needs 
and wishes of the people ; (2) the more political 
questions turn upon industrial and financial 
questions, the more likely is the Supreme Court 
to be out of touch with the masses of the coun- 
try. Almost of necessity the Supreme judges 
must come from the class of the most educated, 
the most successful, the most wealthy ; this 
must be so almost inevitably from the nature of 
the case ; almost inevitably, therefore, with the 
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best of will, they must judge from their environ- 
ment, their education, their experience. Wheth- 
er they will understand the common people is, 
therefore, especially in industrial 
matters, at least questionable. 
Without, then, the slightest reflec- Unnecessary. 
tion on the purity of the Supreme 
Court, its power under the Consti- ; 
tution is open tothe gravest question. It is not 
necessary. In England it is notso. In Eng- 
land, Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act 
of Settlement, the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland are merely ordinary laws which 
can be repealed by Parliament at any moment. 
There is no Constitution superior to the Legis- 
lature All laws are made by the Legislature 
and all can be repealed by it; nor is the insti- 
tution necessary even to a republic. 

Says Mr. Bryce (The American Common. 
wealth, pp. 259, 260) : 


“The case of Switzerland shows that the American 
plan is not the only one possible to a federation. The 
Swiss Federal Court, while instituted in imitation of 
the American, is not the only authority competent to 
determine whethera cantonal law is void because in- 
consistent with the Federal Constitution, for in some 
cases recourse must be had not to the court but to the 
Federal Council, which isa sort of executive cabinet 
of the confederation. And the Federal Court is bound 
to enforce every law passed by the Federal legislature, 
even if it violate the Constitution. In other words, the 
Swiss Constitution has reserved some points of can- 
tonal law for an authority not judicial, but political, 
and has made the Federal legislature the sole judge of 
its own powers, the authorized interpreter of the Con- 
stitution, and an interpreter not likely to proceed on 
purely legal grounds.’ 


Some radicals believe that the cure for Amer- 
ica lies in one constitutional amendment giving 
to Congress the power of action, within certain 
limits, without reference to the Constitution. 
A large number find the cure in the adoption of 
the referendum (¢.v.). 


III, State Jupicrary. 


The judiciary in every State includes three 
sets of courts : A supreme court or court of ap- 
peal ; superior courts of record ; local courts ; 
but the particular names and relations of these 
several tribunals and the arrangements for 
criminal business vary greatly from State to 
State. We hear of courts of common pleas, 
probate courts, surrogate courts, prerogative 
courts, courts of oyer and terminer, orphans’ 
courts, court of general sessions of the peace 
and jail delivery, quarter sessions, hustings’ 
courts, county courts, etc. 

The jurisdiction of State courts is complete. 
There is no appeal to federal courts except on 
matters pertaining to federal law. Each State 
recognizes the judgments of the courts of a sis- 
ter State, gives credit to its public acts and rec- 
ords, and delivers up to its justice any fugitive 
from its jurisdiction charged with a crime. Of 
course the courts of one State are not bound 
either by law or usage to follow the reported 
decisions of those of another State. They use 
such decisions merely for their own enlighten- 
ment, and as some evidence of the common 
law, just as they use the English law reports. 
Each State makes its own law, and these laws 
vary enormously not only between States, but 
also from time to time. Judges in 1894 were 
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elected by the people in 31 States, by the legis- 
latures in 5, and appointed by the Governor, 
with the consent of a legislature or council, in 
8 States, namely, in New England and the 
older States. In New York and Pennsylvania 
they are elected. In 4 States’ they are elected 
for life; in others for terms varying from 2 
years, in Vermont, to 21 years, in Pennsylvania 
—§ to Io years is the average. Salaries for 
the higher courts vary from $10,000, in New 
York, to $2000, in Oregon. 

Concerning the purity of the State judiciary, 
Mr. Bryce says (Zhe American Common- 
wealth, p. 507): 

“ Any one of the three phenomena I have described— 
popular elections, short terms, and small salaries— 
would be sufficient to lower the character of the judi- 
ciary. Popular elections throw the choice into the 
hands of political parties—that is to say, of knots of 
wirepullers, inclined to use every office as a means of 
Tewarding political services, and garrisoning with 
grateful partisans posts which may conceivably become 
ct pea mg importance. Shortterms . oblige the 
judge to remember and keep on good terms with 
those who have made him what he is, and in whose 
hands hisfortunes lie. . . . Small salaries prevent able 
men from offering themselves for pices, whose in- 
comes are perhaps only one tenth of what a leading 
barrister can make by private practice. ... The 
mischief is serious, but I must own that it is smaller 
than a European observer is prepared to expect.” 


The reasons given for this lack of the worst 
Tesults Mr. Bryce considers the presence in 
every State of federal tribunals, the power of 
public opinion, and lastly the power of the pro- 
fessional influence of the bar. Mr. Bryce said 
in the first edition of his book, vol. ii., p. 501 : 

“Tn a few States, perhaps six or seven in all, suspi- 
cions have at one time or another within the last 20 


years attached to one or more of the superior judges. 
Sometimes these suspicions may have been ill-found- 


“Tn one State, viz., New York, in 1869-71, there were 
flagrant scandals which led to the disappearance of 
three justices of the superior courts who had unques- 
tionably both sold and denied justice. The Tweed 
Ring, when masters of New York City and engaged in 

lundering its treasury, found it convenient to have 
in the seat of justice accomplices who might check in- 
quiry into their misdeeds. This the system of popu- 
lar elections for very short terms enables them to do; 
and men were accordingly placed on the Bench whom 
one might rather have expected to seein the dock— 
bar-room loafers, broken-down Tombs attorneys, 
needy adventurers whose want of character made 
them absolutely dependent on their.patrons.” 


(For further facts, however, as to corrupt 
courts, see PLuTocRAcy ; STANDARD Ort Monop- 
OLY. 

owen in the United States, differently from 
those in Europe, are allowed to plead in any 
court they will. Almost absolute liberty is 
given. The result is anintense competition, and 
not unfrequently a low tone for the profession. 

This freedom allows of great injustice to the 
poor. Judgments are often pronounced, not upon 
absolute equity, but upon whether 
the accused has been proven in 
court to have violated alaw. Es- 
pecially where the laws are as in- 
volved as in the United States, a 
shrewd lawyer, unless opposed by one equally 
shrewd, can find some loophole in the law for 
almost any client, at least in civil practice. A 
wealthy corporation can afford to employ the 
shrewdest counsel. The poor usually cannot. 
Therefore the poor are usually in such cases 
helpless. Of the injustice of this to the poor 
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we speak in the next section. Of its effect 
upon the lawyers we speak now. It means that 
in most cases success for the law- 

yer lies in shrewdly defending or 

serving the interests of the great Corporation 
corporations, as the railroads, etc. Lawyers. 
To do this requires of necessity no 

actual dishonesty, but simply the 
development of ability to see shrewd ways of 
avoiding or using the requirements of law. The 
average successful lawyer is the corporation 
lawyer. He becomes unconsciously accustomed 
to viewing things not from the standpoint of 
equity, but of shrewd interpretation in favor of 
his corporation. This is what he is paid to do. 
Involving at first at least no absolute dishon- 
esty, it leads too often toa blunting of the moral 
sense. Even where this does not result, by his 
interests, his ambitions, his associations, his 


-professional instinct, above all, his social en- 


vironment, he becomes honestly the partisan of 
the corporation. He goes into the Legislature 
and finds there abundant opportunity to serve 
his former clients, and by his training is led 
even unconsciously to do so. The financial 
prizes in this line are very large. Corporation 
lawyers, in what is considered perfectly legiti- 
mate practice, can make as much as $100,000 a 
year, while $50,000 is not infrequent. With 
89,000 lawyers in the United States in 1890 com- 
peting for these prizes, many of them poor, the 
temptation to rise by serving the interests of 
wealth becomes well-nigh irresistible. A very 
few succeed by championing the cause of labor, 
but usually they lose professional and social 
caste, so that many who for political reasons 
might choose the side of the poor are deterred 
by family and social claims. Under these cir- 
cumstances, without the necessity of implying 
any unusual corruption on the part of the law- 
yers, the people are, not without reason, grow- 
ing suspicious of corporation attorneys, and par- 
ticularly of their presence in legislatures, where, 
however, they form the large popalah in the 
House of Representatives, for example, being 
about 70 per cent. of the whole number. (See 
Direcr LEGISLATION.) We come, then, to con- 
sider 


IV. THE MiscArrIAGE OF JUSTICE AND ITS 
REFORM. 


The miscarriage of justice in modern courts is 
not mainly due to unjust judges or corrupt law- 
yers, but to the present judicial system, Pro- 
fessor Ely writes in the CArzstzan Advocate : 


“Perhaps no current phrase is more frequentl 
heard-than that all men are equal before the law. It 
belongs to a class of phrases which cover facts and 
prevent thought. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for it is possible to mention at least six respects 
in which legal inequality exists to-day in the United 
States. 

“y, All men are supposed to be familiar with the 
law, and ignorance of the law excuses noone. How, 
then, can we talk about the of eat of the law, when 
the law is so complicated, and only few can know it? 
In addition to the comparatively few who can know it, 
there are a few wealthy individuals and corporations 
who can employ well-trained experts in the law to in- 
form them of the lawin so far asit is important for 
them to know it. Compare the situation in this re- 
spect of agreat railway corporation and a labor organi- 
zation with which it may be engaged in conflict. It is 
not at all unlikely that some of the officers of the cor- 
poration may themselves be trained lawyers, receiv- 
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ing salaries of from $5000 to $25,000, and in addition to 
this the corporation is certain to have inits constant 
employment attorneys receiving high salaries, and 
who give advice upon every step taken. The coun- 
selors of the corporation are familiar with every twist 
and turn of the law, and know the purport of conflict- 
ing judicial decisions, so hard for the 
ordinary man to understand. The high- 
Expense of est salary ever received by an officer of 
Litigation. 2 labor organization was $5000, and it is 
5 * believed that at the present time no one 
receives over $3000. No labor organiza- 
tion can keep inits constant employ able 
attorneys, for, on the one hand, it cannot pay suffi- 
ciently high salaries to secure the best talent, and, on 
the other, the position of attorney for working men is 
not calculated to lead to further advancement... . 
“2, The law affords very unequal protection to the 
rich and to the poor. The avenues of justice are in 
one way and another closed to the poor and ignorant. 
If ignorance itself of the proper method of securing 
redress is not a sufficient barrier, fees of one kind and 
another and heavy court charges deter the poorer 
members of the community from seeking justice at 
law. When poor people have acase inthe courts to 
rotect them against their employers, or others with 


arger economic resources, the case may be delayed’ 


from time to time, may be appealed from one court to 
another, and it may be transferred from one jurisdic- 
tion to another. Railway corporations engaged in 
inter-state commerce like to transfer cases to the 
United States courts, and thus they can put their 
antagonists to the expense of long journeys. These 
are some of the ways by means of which the resources 
of the poorer party can be exhausted and justice de- 
feated. Often the poor man does not know how to 
take the first step to secure justice, and when he takes 
the first step it often happens that he is exhausted be- 
fore he can take the last one. 

“ The secretary of the Chicago Bureau of Justice, to 
which reference has already been made, in his sec- 
ond annual report speaks about the inaccessibility of 
the means of legal redress for wage-earners, and 
generally for the poorer members of the community. 
He says that it is necessary that the fee system should 
be abolished, both in so far asit relates to justices of 
the peace and to constables... . 

“3, We must consider the inequality of the law itself. 
The law in the United States is not so framed ex- 
pressly that an offense committed by an employer or 
arich man receives one kind of punishment, and the 
offense committed by an employee or a poor man re- 
ceives a different kind of punishment, but the penal- 
ties are so framed that they bear with unequal sever- 
ity upon the various social classes, and thus offenses 
apt to be committed by the rich are not likely to be 
visited by such heavy penalties as those to which the 
poorer people are specially liable. 

“Tam glad to be able to quote so good anauthority, 
aman so highly esteemed, as the late Josiah Quincy, 
who in his Aigures of the Past thus describes one kind 
of legal inequality: ‘It is no disrespect to the majesty 
of the law to maintain that it has not yet sloughed off 
all its barbarisms. So long as a punishment of a 
money fine is accepted from the rich, and the alterna- 
tive imprisonment is exacted from the poor, the 
equality of all men before the law is but a sounding 
phrase.’ 

“4. We have under the next heading to notice the 
unequal administration of even equal law. The de- 
vices which are open to those who can employ the best 
legal counsel for escaping the penalties of the law on 
the one hand, and for bringing them to bear heavyil 
on opponents on the other hand, are well known to all. 

Again, I am glad to be able to make a 
quotation in order to have additional 
Unequal confirmation of my position, altho I 
Administra- tink no honest and well-informed man 
; will attempt to dispute it. It excited no 
tion, surprise a few years ago when Mr. 
Walling, ex-Superintendent of Police of 
: New York City, said: ‘ Altho, of course, 
all things are possible, yet I would not count as among 
probable contingencies under the present system of 
overnment in New York the hanging of any one of 
its millionaires, no matter how unprovoked or pre- 
meditated the murder he might have committed.’ 
Many examples of unequal administration of the 
law can be given—in fact, so many that it seems 
almost absurd to mention any concrete cases. Never- 
theless, I will give one or two illustrations in order to 
direct the thought of ‘my readers, and to lead to fur- 
ther observation on their part. Railways are again 
instructive. A few years ago a terrible accident oc- 
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curred in Massachusetts. The railway directors had 
disregarded the express recommendations of the 
railway commissioners of Massachusetts to test the 
safety of the bridge properly, There were no auto- 
matic brakes, and there were not so many brakemen 
as the law requires, A prominent paper of New York | 
of high standing said that the case was clearly one of 
a preventable accident, and that it was deemed in law 
criminal negligence. The writer of the editorial 
stated that the parties responsible could be indicted 
and punished, and suggested that an example of pun- 
ishment would teach railway managers a useful les- 
son. Is it necessary to tell my readers that noattempt 
was made to enforce the law? Every reader knows it 
before I state it, and he knows, furthermore, that the 
law in such cases is not likely to be enforced. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the leaders of a great 
labor organization, in their desire to raise wages, or 
for any pecuniary reasons, should take a course re- 
sulting in loss of life, is there one of my readers who 
does not know that the law would lay a very heavy 
hand on these labor leaders? It happened not long 
ago that certain directors of a great corporation were 
indicted \for an accident which resulted in a horrible 
death of passengers. How tenderly and considerately 
they were treated when they were brought before the 
court was described by the daily press, and the bail 
was fixed at $5000,a mere nothing for men of vast 
wealth. About the same time a labor leader was in- 
dicted in New York for conspiracy and extortion. 
This leader was at the time in Pennsylvania, and bail 
wasat first altogether refused, and finally was fixed at 
$20,000, an enormous sum for such a person, probably 
more than he anda half dozen of his best friends to- 
gether were worth. 

‘““Taxation reveals another kind of unequal admin- 
istration. The property of the rich is rarely assessed 
at so high a relative rate as the property of the 
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‘>. A fifth kind of legal inequality is seen in the 
failure to provide laws needed by the masses when 
contrasted with the readiness to provide laws needed 
by the few rich, especially powerful corporations. ... 

“6. The last kind of legal inequality relates to the 
use of more or less corrupt means for defeating the 
ends of justice. These means, whichof course should 
not exist at all, are accessible only tothe few. Jury 
bribing is one, but that is coarse and clumsy. There 
are many more refined processes. A friend of mine 
was employed in a large law office which was con- 
cerned especially with railway cases. He tells me 
that the lawyers in this office secure a list of all names 
on the jury list in all places along the line of the 
railway for which they are attorneys. They found 
out before cases were tried the personal opinions in 
regard to railways of every single man who could be 
drawn for jury service, and they challenged the names 
of those who were regarded as unfriendly to rail- 
ways. He said that it thus becomes impossible for 
any one to recover damages. I will mention only two 
other devices under this head, One is through influ- 
ence with the appointing power to secure the appoint- 
ment of judges friendly to railway interests where 
judges are appointed, and through influence with 
politicians to secure the nomination of judges by both 
parties favorable to these same interests.” 


Concerning the reforms of the judiciary, vari- 
ous proposals have been made. Extreme indi- 
vidualists and anarchists would abolish all courts 
of government authority. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bryce, there are parts of 
the United States even now where 
the people have deliberately con- 
cluded that it is cheaper and simpler 
to take the law into their own hands 
on those rare occasions when a police is needed 
than to be at the trouble of organizing and pay- 
ing a force for which there is usually no em- 
ployment. Their method is a volunteer jury, 
and, in a clear case, a simple seizure and execu- 
tion of the criminal. 

Mr. W. M. Salter (Anarchy or Government, 
p. 22) gives the following interesting instance: 

“A few years ago there died in a little town in Iowa 
a remarkable man named Thomas Chilson. He was a 


blacksmith, but was crippled by an accident, and in 
time such qualities were discovered in him that his 
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fellow-townsmen and the farmers around used to 
come to him to have him settle their disputes. For 
years Eo tohis death it was not uncommon to 
see in front of his modest dwelling the motley collec- 
tion of vehicles which is a familiar spectacle in the 
vicinity of a rural court-house. Inside, gathered 
about the cripple’s chair, were the litigants, their re- 
spective witnesses, and as many curious spectators as 
were able to get within hearing distance. His judg- 
ments, it is said, were almost invariably respected. 
The people in the neighborhood became thus accustom- 
ed, instead of ‘going to law,’ to ‘going to Chilson,’ 
the process being a great deal cheaper, costing noth- 


ing in fact, and the results being much more satisfac- 
ory. 


“Such an instance raises the query whetherit would 
not be well to have it always possible for private 
enterprise to compete with government? The idea 
may be impracticable (Chilson, I believe, dealt only 
with civil cases), and yet it has something to recom- 
mend it.” 

Socialists, on the other hand, believe that 
with human nature as it is, and in the involved 
conditions of civilized existence, such voluntary 
courts are utterly impracticable. The ultimate 
appeal must be to Lynch law ; and they cannot 
believe that, when appearances and true facts 
are often so utterly different, it is safe to trust 
judgment to the hasty feelings of the commu- 
nity. (See Lyncw Law.) They would have all 
justice in the hands of the community organized 
as a State, but make justice absolutely free. If 
it be argued that this would enormously increase 
litigation, they reply that, if justice were free, 
any one could get justice, and trespassers would 
be afraid to commit wrong. To-day, they 
argue, the wrongdoer, especially the rich cor- 
poration, can commit wrong almost with im- 
punity. Under free justice, with judges and 
lawyers paid by the State, wrongdoing, social- 
ists claim, would be reduced to a minimum. 
Less radical propositions are to procure cheap 
justice by the organization of popular courts of 
conciliation (7.v.), as in Denmark. 


JUKES, THE, is the name of a poor family 
whose genealogy was investigated by Mr. R. L. 
Dugdale as a study in heredity, etc., and the 
results of which investigation he recorded in his 
book The Jukes. 

Mr. Dugdale traces the family back to a man 
whom he calls Max, a descendant of the early 
Dutch settlers, and born between the years 1720 
and 1740. He is described asa hunter and fish- 
er, a hard drinker, jolly and companionable, 
averse to steady work, tho working hard by 
spurts, and becoming blind in old age and en- 
tailing this blindness upon his children and 
grandchildren. Two of his sons married Juke 
sisters, of whom there were six in all. The 
progeny of five of these sisters is traced with 
more or less exactness through five generations. 
The total lineage Mr. Dugdale calculates reaches 
over 1200 persons, but he traces only 709, of 
whom 540 were related by blood to the Jukes 
and 169 were connected with them by marriage 
or cohabitation. The latter class Mr. Dugdale 
classes under the head of X. The descendants 
of one of the women, Ada Juke, proved so un- 
worthy that she is often referred to as Mar- 
garet, the mother of criminals. According to 
Mr. Dugdale’s table (p. 69), of the 540 of Juke 
blood, 305 reached marriageable age. Of these 
82 were illegitimate ; 73 were prostitutes, 58 un- 
ascertained ; 12 kept brothels, 51 had syphilis ; 


15 acquired property and 5 lost it ; 95 received 
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outdoor pauper relief, 53 almshouse relief ; 49. 
were criminals. Of the X blood (169 of mar- 
riageable age), 9 were illegitimate, 55 prostitutes, 
23 unascertained, 6 kept brothels, 16 had syphi- 
lis, 7 acquired property and 3 lost it ; 47 received 
outdoor relief and rz almshouse relief ; 27 were 
criminals. This shows that of the adult Juke 
women,52.4oper cent. were harlots, thosome lines 
ot the family were more criminal than others. 

Their environment was in rural New York at a 
time when to others equally cireumstanced suc- 
cess was entirely possible, At the same time it 
cannot be said that all this is due to heredity, 
because the ‘‘ tendency of heredity is to pro- 
duce an environment which perpetuates that 
heredity.”’ A child born on the roadside or in 
a pauper asylum is likely to be brought up as a 
pauper. Mr. Dugdale estimates that the fam- 
ily cost the community in 75 years over $1,250,- 
000, without reckoning the cash paid for whisky 
and the crime, disease, and pauperism left to 
ensuing generations. Mr. Dugdale says: ‘‘ For- 
nication, either consanguineous or not, is the 
backbone of their habits, flanked on the one 
side by pauperism, on the other by crime.’’ 

Such is the evil record, tho its evil has been ex- 
aggerated by many who have referred to it. 


JURY, TRIAL BY, often called the ‘‘ palla- 
dium of our civil and political liberties,’’ is con- 
sidered by many to-day to have been changed 
from its original form as to have become a hin- 
drance rather than a help to justice, and to be in 
need of radicalreform. A jury to-day may be de- 
fined as a body of men selected according to 
law and sworn to inquire into or to determine 
facts concerning a cause or an accusation sub- 
mitted to them, and to declare the truth accord- 
ing to the evidence adduced. A ‘“‘ grand jury’’ 
is a jury of not less than 12 or over 23 men, of 
whom 12 must agree, to decide whether there is 
sufficient ground of suspicion to justify trial be- 
fore a jury, which, as compared with the grand 
jury, is called a ‘‘ petty” or ‘‘ petit jury.” A 
“‘coroner’s jury’’ is a jury summoned by a coro- 
ner to investigate the cause of a death. 

The origin of the jury is in the remote past. 
Says Canon Stubbs : 

“Many writers of authority have maintained that 
the entire jury systein is indigenous in England, some 
deriving it from Celtic tradition based on the prin~ 
ciples of Roman law, and adopted by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and Normans from the people they had conquered.. 
Others have regarded it as a product of that legal 
genius of the Anglo-Saxons of which Alfred is the 
mythic impersonation, or as derived by that nation 
from the customs of primitive Germany or from their 
intercourse with the Danes. Nor even when it is ad- 
mitted that the system of recognition was introduced 
from: Normandy have legal writers agreed as to the 
source from which the Normans themselves derived it. 
One scholar maintains that it was brought by the 
Norsemen from Scandinavia; another that it was de- 
rived from the processes of the canon law ; another that 
it was developed on Gallic soil from Roman principles ; 
another that it came from Asia through the crusades, 
The true answer seems to be that forms of trial re- 
sembling the jury system are‘to be found in the prim—- 
itive institutions of all nations.” 

The jury, however, in modern forms was 
mainly developed in England, Some have 
claimed that originally it was not what it is to- 
day. Mr. Lysander Spooner, in his Trzal by 
Jury, published in 1852, argued that the present 
jury trials are illegal and unconstitutional, and 
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that the establishment of the true original sys- 
tem would not only at once cause the total 
disappearance of the evils com- 
plained of, but would also certainly 
result in a general purification and 
elevation of the art of politics and 
the business of government. 
According to Mr. Spooner, ‘‘ the trial by jury 
is atrial by the country, by the people, as dis- 
tinguished from a trial by the Government.” 
Anciently it was called trial er fazs—that is, 
trial by the country. And even to-day, in every 
criminal court the jury are told that the accused 
‘thas, for trial, put himself upon the country, 
which country you (the jury) are.’’ The object 
of this trial, by the country, in preference to a 
trial by the Government, is ¢o guard agaist 
oppression by the Government. He says: 
“Since Magna Charta, in 1e15, there has been no 
clearer principle of English or American constitutional 
law than that in criminal cases it is not only the right 
and duty of juries to judge what are the facts, what 
is the law, and what was the moral intent of the 
accused, but that it is also their right and their pri- 
mary duty to judge of the justice of the law, and to hold 
all laws invalid that are in their opinion unjust or 


oppressive, and all persons guiltless in violating or re- 
sisting the execution of such laws.” 


History. 


According to Mr, Spooner, ‘‘if, after hearing 
both sides, the jury declare that the Government 
is right, the accused become criminals and are 
liable to punishment. If they declare the Gov- 
ernment wrong, the accused walk out free and 
honorable men, and the law in question becomes 
null and void. 

But this ‘‘ trial by the country’ would be a 
sham, a delusion, and asnareif the Government 
could say either who may and who may not be 
jurors, or could dictate to the jury anything what- 
ever either of law or evidence. In short, to use 
Mr. Spooner’s words : 


“The jury must judge of and try the whole case, 
and every part and parcel of the case, free of any 
dictation or authority on the part of the Government, 
They must judge of the existence of the law; of the 
true exposition of the law; of the justice of the law ; 
and of the admissibility and weight of all the evidence 
offered. Otherwise, the Government will have every- 
thing its own way, the jury will be mere puppets in 
its hands, and the trial will be in reality a trial y the 
Government.” 


That the trial by jury was originally this, Mr. 
Spooner claims to be proved by the history and 
the language of Magna Charta. 

At the time of Magna Charta the king was 
constitutionally almost the entire government, 
the sole legislative, judicial, and executive pow- 
er. The officers were merely his servants, ap- 
pointed by him and removable at his pleasure. 
The only legal limitation upon his power was 
the ‘‘law of the land,’’ or the common law, 
which he was bound by oath to maintain, But 
the oppressions and usurpations of King John 
were so intolerable that the whole nation finall 
made war upon the king and compelled him to 
pledge himself that he would punish no man for 
the violation of any law except with the con- 
sent of the equals of the accused. Thus the 
Great Charter of English Liberties was granted. 
This charter took the liberties of the people out 
of the hands of the king and placed them in the 
keeping of the people themselves. 

Whether Mr, Spooner’s view of the past be cor- 
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rect or not, there is no question that the custom 
is different to-day. To-day the province of the 
jury is to judge of facts ; they have nothing to 
do with the law—which they must take from the 
presiding judge at the trial. The old decanta- 
tum assigns to each his own independent func- 
tion: ‘‘Ad questionem legis judices respon- 
dent, ad queestionem facti juratores.”’ 

From the beginning parties have been allowed 
to challenge the jury. In civil and criminal 
cases a challenge for cause is allowed ; in crim- 
inal cases only, a peremptory challenge is also 
allowed. A challenge to the array is either on 
the ground that the sheriff is a party to the 
cause or related to one of the parties, on the 
ground of circumstances implying ‘‘ at least a 
probability of bias or favor in the sheriff.” A 
challenge to the polls is an exception to one 
or more jurymen on either of the following 
grounds: (1) propter honoris respectum, as 
when a lord of Parliament is summoned ; (2) 
propter defectum, for want of qualification ; (3) 
propter affectum, on suspicion of bias or par- 
tiality ; and (4) propter delictum, when the 
juror has been convicted of an infamous offense. 

Unanimity in the jury is essential to convic- 
tion. 

Such is the English procedure, and it is sub- 
stantially the same in the United States. 

In France, there is no grand jury, and unanim- 
ity is not necessary. 

To-day, however, dissatisfaction with the sys- 
tem is widespread. It is argued that the law 
to-day allows only fools who have no opinions 
to be jurors, and does not allow conviction if a 
sharp lawyer can bulldoze or a culprit can bribe 
one of the jury not to vote guilty. 

Men are but too anxious to escape jury duty, 
and the excuse of ‘* prejudice’’ is so simple that 
they seize upon it with the greatest avidity. 
Thus the men who would make excellent jurors 
escape by pleading bias, while those who are 
actuated by unworthy motives and who are anx- 
ious to enter the jury box glibly assert their per- 
fect freedom from all bias, and virtually beg the 
court to accept them, 

Many propositions for reform have been 
made, among them the abolition of the require- 
ment of unanimity in jury verdicts and the sub- 
stitution of a majority verdict ; the doing away 
with the examinations of talesmen as to their 
““opinions’’ about the case ; the abatement of 
the exemption abuse, and the improvement of 
the methods of selecting and drawing names for 
the first jury list. (For more radical proposi- 
tions, see JUDICIARY, last section.) 


JUVENILE REFORMATORIES,—Ac- 
cording to the census for 1890, the following 
are the statistics of juvenile reformatories : 


Total number of inmates in reformatories in 


TBQOL & aie chetinny 5 Ki U4 Une Wi CURR E ieee I 
Total number of inmates in reformatories in ee 

TERS a srvieiew ey artinantrs qudls <smnuahe em pee ING teeter eae 11,468 
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Number of males, white cans, eiseeat: semen 9,998 
Number of tales, coloned...csaun. cea eee ee 1,537 
Number of females), whiten scveeun ccecoes coaches 2,905 
Number of females, coloredice.smeeisen cuss 7 
Number of native born, white................... 11,078 
Number of foreign born, white.................. 1,405 
Number with nativity unknown...... .......... "420 
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The increase from 1880-90 was 29.46 per cent. 
The increase in the total population was 24.86 
per cent. In 1880 the ratio of juvenile delin- 
quents confined in reformatories to the popula- 
tion was 229 in each million ; in 1890 it was 237; 
the increase, therefore, has been only 8 to the 
million. The largest increase has been in the 
North Central division, where it was 61 to the 
million. In the South Atlantic and Western di- 
visions it was 24 to the million, but in the 
North Atlantic and South Central divisions there 
has been a relative decrease, in the former of 
44 and in the latter of 10 to the million. In the 
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South Central division there has been an abso- 
lute decrease of 28 in the number of inmates of 
this class of institutions. It is evident from 
these figures that the juvenile reformatory sys- 
tem is not growing rapidly. 

The following table shows the nature of their 
offenses : 


OFFENSES AGAINST— 
The 2 
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-KAUFMANN, MORITZ.—Born in Ger- 
many, he early went to Ireland, and gradu- 
ated at Trinity, Dublin. Taking orders in the 
Church of England, he became rector of Ing- 
worth and vicar of Calthorpe. He has been a 
lifelong student of socialism, and has written 
numberless magazine articles and accounts of 
socialism, with several books, such as Socza/- 
ism: its Nature, tts Dangers, and tts Reme- 
dies Considered (1874); Utopias from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx (1879) ; Christian 
Soctalism (1888); Charles Kingsley, Christian 
Socialist and Social Reformer (1892). 


KAUTSKY, KARL, a leading German so- 
cialist, was born in 1854. He is now editor 
of Dze Neue Zettung of Stuttgart, the leading 
German socialist review, and also, with E. 
Bernstein, of Dze Geschichte der Soztalismus, 
now appearing in parts. He has been a volu- 
minous writer. Among his books are: Thomas 
More und seine Utopie; Der Arbetterschutz, 
besonders der internationale Arbetterschutz ; 
Gesetzgebung und der Achtstundentag ; Die 
Klassengesetze von 1789 ; Karl Marx, Oekon- 
omische Lehren, Das Erfurter Programm in 
seinem grundsatzlichen Theil; Der Parla- 
mentarismus, dte Volksgesetzagebung und die 
Soztaldemokratie. 


KAWEAH was a cooperative colony located 
in Tulare County, Cal. In 1884 a number of 
Californians decided to form a cooperative col- 
ony or community, and after examining differ- 
ent sites, in October, 1885, filed their claims, 45 
in number, to some Government land near the 
Kaweah River, under the Timber Act of June 
3, 1878. The Act provides for a probationary 
period of 60 days ‘' for the sole purpose of per- 
mitting adverse claims, if any, to be filed,”’ 
Before the end of this period Land Commis- 
sioner Sparks ordered a suspension of their 
claims, on the ground that he doubted if they 
were Jona fide settlers, land at that time being 
continually obtained by monopolies by setting 
up claims for dummy settlers. 


The colonists, however, conscious that they 
were dona fide settlers and had acted legally 
every way, believed that in due time their claim 
must be acknowledged, and refused to spend 
any money in Washington to push it. ‘They 
went ahead rather, opening up the land and 
building a road 18 miles long through land the 
timber companies had considered inaccessible, 
and by 1890 were prepared to haul lumber for 
the market. Their claims, meanwhile, dragged 
along uncompleted. ‘The colony was organized 
on a cooperative plan in August, 1886. Shares 
were $500, one fifth of which had to be paid be- 
fore residence was allowed. A socialistic paper 
was published. All went reasonably well till 
18go. Then at least, as the colonists believe, 
the timber companies of California, fearing their 
competition, plotted their overthrow. A bill 
was hurried through Congress on the last day of 
its session, October 1, 1890, reserving land for 
Yosemite National Park, and including in it the 
land the colonists had taken up and had im- 
proved for five years. Stories were circulated 
that the colonists were cutting down the bi 
trees of the Yosemite, which, tho near the cole 
ony, the colonists had not touched, and offered 
to guarantee not totouch. The colonists claimed 
that they had legally entered their claims, that 
judgment on them had been suspended only to 
be sure that they were dona fide settlers, and 
that since this was the case, they could not be 
dispossessed except by eminent domain, with 
compensation. They were, however, dispos- 
sessed. The trustees were accused of illegally 
cutting down five trees which the colonists 
argued they had done legally. The papers 
where the trial took place were filled with edi- 
torials against the socialistic leaders, and they 
were condemned to pay $300 each for cutting 
down five trees. Appeal was taken. 

On February 25, 1891, Lewis A. Groff, Land 
Commissioner at Washington, submitted to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Noble a full and elaborate 
report concerning the title of the colonists to 
their lands, in which the commissioner main- 
tains that the colonists had faithfully complied 
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ith every requirement of the land laws, and 
Bows feat lie General Land Office was pos- 
sessed of no legal reason why their patents 
should not be at once issued. 

But, in spite of this report, Secretary Noble 
rendered a decision in which he ordered the 
colonists’ entries to be canceled, on the ground 
that as their titles were not perfected they had 
no rights against the United States Government, 
and for the reason that ‘‘ Congress, in the exer- 
cise of its authority, has made other and final 
disposition of the lands.”’ : 

He said: ‘‘ Since the very inception of certain 
of these claims to the lands in question in Octo- 
ber, 1885, it has been asserted that the same 
were fraudulent, and it must be assumed that 
Congress acted with a full knowledge of all the 
facts in the case ; at all events, its action in dis- 
posing of the lands is final.”’ 

The colony, already financially hurt, was 
broken up by this decision. 


KETTELER, WILHELM EMANUEL 
FREIHERR, von, was born at Miinster in 
1811; he was educated there, and under the 
Jesuits at Brug, and at the universities of Got- 
tingen, Heidelberg, and Miinchen. Heentered 
the public service as ‘‘ Referendar’’ from 1834— 
38, but siding with the Church against the State, 
he studied under Dollinger, and was ordained 
priest in 1844. Located at Mayence, he was 
very popular and untiring in his work in his 
parish, especially during an epidemic, and was 
elected to the Germanic Parliament at Frank- 
fort. In 1848 he preached at Mainz on social 
subjects to five or six thousand people, and in 
1850 was made Bishop of Mainz. He was un- 
tiring in his devotion to his people. He started 
various church associations for working men, 
and is considered the founder of the Catholic 
socialism of Germany, a movement which, tho 
of some size and political influence, is, however, 
quite different from English Christian Socialism. 

Acquainted with and perhaps influenced by 
Lassalle, von Ketteler’s ideas were in many 
points radically socialistic, tho always from a 
church standpoint, and conceiving of all social 
reforms as to be carried out under the patronage 
of the church. Bishop von Ketteler’s main 
published work is Dze Arbezterfrage und das 
Christentum. We died in 1875. (See Curis- 
TIAN SOCIALISM.) - 


KIDD, BENJAMIN, was born in England 
in 1858. He left school at the age of 17 and read 
under private tutors, first for the Indian civil 
service and later for the Chinese consular ser- 
vice, obtaining, in the mean time (1877), an ap- 
pointment in the home civil service, London. 
In the course of his reading he became deeply 
interested in biology and made this a specialty, 
having colonies of ants and bees in his study, 
and following closely all work in the leading de- 
partments of biology. As a result, tho keep. 
ing his civil service appointment, he did not 
go abroad, but devoted his time out of office 
hours to biology. He has followed closely the 
Weismann controversy, and has believed from 
the first {hat it bore directly on sociological sub- 
jects. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the magazines, tho not always over his name, 
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his articles appearing in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Review of Reviews, The Eng lish Ilus- 
trated, Cornhill, Longman’s and other maga- 
zines. His book, Soczal Evolution (1894), aroused 
remarkable interest. It argues that progress 
inevitably depends on natural selection and the 
struggle for existence, and that socialism, aris- 
ing from the short-sighted working-class opposi- 
tion to this struggle, cannot endure, but will 
end in increased State activity, not in owning 
or conducting industry, but in insuring compett- 
tion by preventing all monopolies. Religion, 
he believes, has played a large part in civiliza- 
tion, by its superrational sanctions teaching an 
altruism the effect of which ‘has been to lift up 
the weaker portion of the community to a place 
where they can more effectually compete with 
the stronger. (See BioLocy ; EVOLUTION.) 


KINDERGARTEN is the German name 
(meaning ‘“‘ garden of children’’) given by Fried- 
rich Froebel (g.v.) to the ‘‘ play school” invent- 
ed by him for furthering the physical, moral, 
and intellectual growth of children. Froebel’s 
observation of nature and his fondness for 
analogies drawn from trees and plants made 
him attach especial importance to the early years 
of childhood. 

Pestalozzi, Comenius, and others, who at- 
tached much importance to the first years of life, 
looked to the mother as the sole educator. But, 
as in the case of the poor, the mother might not 
have time to attend to her children. Pestalozzi 
planned and Oberlin formed day asylums for 
young children. Schools of this kind took in 
the Netherlands the name of ‘‘ play school,’”’ and 
in England of ‘‘ infant schools.’’ Froebel’s con- 
ceptions differed, however, materially from those 
of the infant schools. He held that children 
should be educated physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually at once ; that the essence of all edu- 
cation was to be found in rightly directed but 
spontaneous action, that at their age the most 
suitable and natural employment was play, 
especially games in which to imitate the parts 
they themselves will have to fill in after years. 
Froebel agreed with Montaigne that the games 
of children were ‘‘their most serious occupa- 
tions.”’ 

Froebel embodied his ideas of the means to 
be used in early child culture in the remarkable 
book, The Mother Play and Nursery Songs. 
This book he made the foundation 
of his lectures to kindergarten 
teachers, To the average reader 
the book may appear at first sight 
trivial and absurd, but whoever 
will study it with the key to its meaning will 
find in it a very profound philosophy. As to its 
meaning, the Baroness Marenholtz says: ‘‘ The 
key note of the book is the analogy between the 
development of humanity from its earliest in- 
fancy and the development of the individual.”’ 

Froebel wrote: ‘‘The development of the 
child requires the same series of steps in the 
child as the development of the human race— 
that is, it must be done as God Himself has con- 
ducted the education of the human race.’’ But 
he adds: ‘‘ We can spare our children the de- 
tails of experiments which mankind has passed 
through if we educate them aright. They must, 
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indeed, become wise through their own experi- 
ence, but they need less rough experience.’’ 
He saw that the primitive man had been edu- 
cated chiefly through symbols, ‘‘had needed 
and dwelt in symbols,’’ and, therefore, Froebel 
held that the deepest need of childhood is to 
make the intellectual its own through symbols 
or sensuous forms. 

To guide in the use of these means Froebel 
announces an educational law, and declares that 
his method stands or falls upon the recognition 
or the non recognition of it. This lawis the law 
of unity. 

In Froebel’s writings, and in those of the 
Baroness Marenholtz, the law we are consider- 
ing is sometimes spoken of as the /aw of the 
connection of ES sometimes as fhe law 
of contrasts and their connections , itis also 
called the law of harmony, the law of equilib- 
rium. 

Such are the ideas at the base of Froebel’s 
system, and which have been applied in modern 
kindergartens. 

The first kindergarten was-opened at Blank- 
enburg, near Rudolstadt, in 1840, but after a 
needy existence of eight years was closed for 
want of funds. In 1851 the Prus- 
sian Government declared that 
“schools founded on Froebel’s 
principles or principles like them 
could not be allowed.’’ But the 
idea had far too much vitality to be starved or 
frowned down. As early as 1854 it was intro- 
duced into England by the then famous Ronges. 

The great propagandist of Froebelism, the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, drew the attention 
of the French tothe kindergarten from the year 
1855, and Michelet declared that Froebel had 
““solved the problem of human education.’’ 

After 1872 the system spread rapidly, and is 
now more or less adopted in all European pub- 
lic school systems, especially on the Continent. 
It has been most developed, however, in the 
United States. In 1854 Mr. Henry Barnard, of 
Connecticut, declared it ‘‘ by far the most orig- 
inal, attractive, and philosophical form of infant 
development the world has yet seen,’’ and wrote 
about it in the Journal of Education in 1856. 
Soon after, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, 
established the first kindergarten in this coun- 
try. In 1871 an American Froebel Union was 
established in Boston, merged later into the 
Froebel Institute of North America, established 
by Mr. W. N. Hailmann in 1882, and to-day 
kindergartens exist in all portions of the coun- 
try. (See EDUCATION.) 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES, was born at 
Holne Vicarage, Dartmoor, Devonshire, in 
1819 Educated first at private schools and at 
King’s College, London, his father becoming 
rector of Chelsea, he entered Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. and graduated in 1842. He was 
the same year ordained curate of Eversley, in 
Hampshire, and this was his home through all 
his life In 1848 he published his first work, a 
drama. The Saint’s Tragedy, and soon after 
Twenty-five Village Sermons, In 1849, stirred 
by the Chartist movement and by the suffer- 
ings which he saw, particularly among the agri- 
cultural laborers and the sweated tailors of Lon- 
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don, he threw himself into the Christian Social- 
ist movement with the little company of clergy- 
men and laymen that gathered around Fred- 
erick D, Maurice (g.v.) as leader, He declared 
himself in one passionate address, ‘‘a Church 
of England parson and a Chartist,’”’ 

In Polztics for the People and the Christian 
Soczalist (see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM), he wrote 
Letters to the Chartzst, signed ‘‘ Parson Lot.’’ 
In his Cheap Clothes and Nasty he made a 
burning plea for the sweated tailors. Perhaps, 
however, he did his best work for social reform 
in his novels, Yeasf (1848) and Alton Locke 
(1850). With Maurice, he advocated and sought 
to establish cooperative shops. In politics he 
was a Tory. He wrote: ‘‘I expect nothing 
from the advocates of /azssez-fazre, the pedants 
whose glory is in the shame of society, who ar- 
rogantly talk of economics as of a science, so 
completely perfected, so universal and all-im- 
portant, that common humanity and morality, 
teason and- religion must be pooh-poohed 
down.’’ The Bible he considered the poor 
man’s comforter and the rich man’s warning. 
His program, however, was not radical. If he 
wrote: ‘‘ My only quarrel with the Charter is 
that it does not go far enough in reform,” he 
only meant, he explains further on, that the 
Chartists erred in ‘‘fancying that legislative 
reform is social reform, or that man’s heart can 
be changed by act of Parliament.” 

““ We must touch the workman at all his points 
of interest,’’ he wrote to Mr. Ludlow, “ first 
and foremost at association, but also at political 
rights, as grounded both on the Christian ideal 
of the Church and on the historic facts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Then national education, 
sanitary and dwelling-house reform, the free 
sale of land and corresponding reform of the 
land laws, moral improvement of the family re- 
lation, public places of recreation—on which 
point I am very earnest.”’ 

In later life, altho not giving up his views, he 
greatly modified his expressions, and _ is said to 
have regretted his earlier intensity. He devot- 
ed himself to ecclesiastical and parochial and 
sanitary reforms. ‘‘ Politics and political econ- 
omy,” he said in 1857, ‘‘may go their way for 
me. IfIcan help to save the lives of a few 
thousand working people and their children, I 
may earn the blessing of God.” ~ 

He wrote Hyfatza (1853), Westward Ho 
(1855), besides numerous other stories, volumes 
of sermons, etc. In 1860 he was made Profes- 
sor of History at Cambridge, resigning in 1869. 
He became Canon of Chester, and, in 1873, 
of Westminster. He paid a lecture visit to 
America. He died at Eversley, in 1875. 


KNEIS, CARL G. A., was Professor of Na- 
tional Economics at Heidelberg, and one of the 
German socialists of the chair (g.v.). His Dze 
Politische Ockonomie vom Standpunkte der 
Geschichtlichen Methode (1853, 2d ed., 1883) 
formulates and completes with great precision 
the canons of the historical school (g.v.) of Hilde- 
brand and Roscher (g.v.). He challenges abso- 
lutism in economics, and teaches that political 
economy should vary in different times and 
countries. His Geld und Kredit (1873-79) has 
become a classic. 
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KNIGHTS OF LABOR, THE.—The order 
of the Knights of Labor was first organized as 
a local secret society in Philadelphia, December 
23, 1869, by 10 garment cutters. They had pre- 
viously been organized as a trade-union, but 
dissolved this union and organized the new so- 
ciety mainly under the lead of Uriah S. Ste- 

hens, one of their number, ‘The names of the 
others were James L..Wright, Robert C, Macau- 
ley, Joseph S. Kennedy, William Cook, Robert 
W. Keen, James M. Hilsee, David Westcott, W. 
H. Phillips, Washington Shields. On Decem- 
ber 30 the new society declared itself Local As- 
sembly No. 1o0f the Knights of Labor. Mr. 
Stephens was elected Master Workman. They 
decided to admit to their number working men, 
no matter of what occupation. They grew slow- 
ly ; but asecond assembly was not organized 
till 1872. During that year, however, 27 assem- 
blies were organized in Philadelphia. ‘The first 
assembly organized outside of Philadelphia was 
an assembly of gold-beaters in New York City. 
Christmas Day, 1873, the first district assembly 
was formed. A general assembly was not 
formed till January 1, 1878, at Reading, Pa., 
when Mr. Stephens was chosen Grand Master 
Workman. Up to this time the order had elicit- 
ed little general notice ; it was strictly secret, 
with ritual and educational work in the princi- 
ples of the labor movement, The following 
declaration of principles was adopted at this 
assembly, having been written in substance by 
Mr. G. E. McNeill (g.v.) for a labor congress at 
Rochester in 1874. It became from this time 
the principles of the order. 


The alarming development and aggressiveness of 
the power of money and corporations under the pres- 
ent industrial and political systems will inevitably 
lead to the hopeless degradation of the people. It is 
imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full blessings of 
life, that unjust accumulation and this power for evil 
of aggregated wealth shall be prevented. This much- 
desired object can be accomplished only by the united 
efforts of those who obey the divine injunction: ‘‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” There- 
fore we have formed the Order of the Knights of La- 
bor for the purpose of organizing, educating, and di- 
‘recting the power of the industrial masses. 

It is not a political party, it is more—for in it are 
crystallized sentiments and measures for the benefit of 
the whole people ; but it should be borne in mind, when 
exercising the right of suffrage, that most of the ob- 
jects herein set forth can only be obtained through 
legislation, and that it is the duty, regardless of party, 
of all to assist in nominating and supporting with their 
votes such candidates as will support these measures. 
No one shall, however, be compelled to vote with the 
majority. 

Calling upon all who believe in securing ‘the great- 
est good to the greatest number” to join and assist us, 
we declare to the world that our aims are: 

x. To make industrial and moral worth, not wealth, 
the true standard of individual and national great- 
ness. 

2. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment 
of the wealth they create ; sufficient leisure in which 
to develop their intelgectual, moral, and social facul- 
ties; all of the benefits, recreations, and pleasures 
of association ; in a word, to enable them to share in 
the gains and honor of advancing civilization. 

In order to secure these results, we demand at the 
hands of the law-making power of Municipality, State, 
and Nation: ; 

_ 3. The establishment of the Referendum in the mak- 
ing of all laws. 

4. The establishment of Bureaus of Labor Statistics, 
that we may arrive at a correct knowledge of the ed- 
ucational, moral, and financial condition of the labor- 
ing masses and the establishment of free State Labor 
Bureaus, 

5. The land, including all the natural sources of 
wealth, is the heritage of all the people, and should 
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not be subject to speculative traffic. Occupancy and 
use should be the only title to the possession of land. 
Taxes upon land should be levied upon its full value 
for use, exclusive of improvements, and should be suffi- 
cient to take for the community all unearned incre- 
ment, 

6. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally 
upon capitalists and laborers, and the removal of un- 
just technicalities, delays, and discriminations in the 
administration of justice. -- 

7. The adoption of measures providing for the health 
and safety of those engaged in mining, manufacturing, 
and building industries, and for indemnification to 
those engaged therein for injuries received through 
lack of necessary safeguards. $ 

8. The recognition, by incorporation, of orders and 
other associations organized by the workers to improve 
their condition and ip ghey their rights. : 

g. The enactment of laws to compel corporations to 
pay their employees weekly, in lawful money, for the 
labor of the preceding week, and giving mechanics 
and laborers a first lien upon the product of their 
labor to the extent of their full wages. 4 

io. The abolition of the contract system on National, 
State, and Municipal works. ; 

ir. The enactment of laws providing for arbitration 
between employers and employed, and to enforce the 
decision of the arbitrators. 

12. The prohibition, by law, of the employment of 
children under 15 years of age; the compulsory at- 
tendance at school for at least ro months in the year of 
all children between the ages of 7 and 15 years; and 
the furnishing at the expense of the State of free text- 
books. 

13. That a gradnated tax on incomes and inheri- 
tances be levied. 

14. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

15. The establishment of a national monetary sys- 
tem, in which a circulating medium in necessary 
quantity shall issue directly to the people, without the 
intervention of banks; that all the national issue shall 
be full legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private ; and that the Government shall not guar- 
antee or recognize any private banks or create any 
banking corporations. 

16. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit or 
notes shall never be issued by the Government, but 
that, when need arises, the emergency shall be met by 
issue of legal-tender, non-interest-bearing money. 

17. That the importation of foreign labor under con- 
tract be prohibited. 

18. That in connection with the post-office the Gov- 
ernment shall provide facilities for deposits of savings 
of the people in small sums. 

1g. That the Government shall obtain possession, un- 
der the right of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, tel- 
ephones, and railroads; and that hereafter no charter 
or license be issued to any corporation for construc- 
tion or operation of any means of transporting intelli- 
gence, passengers, or freight. 

And while making the foregoing demands upon the 
State and National Governments, we will endeavor to 
associate our own labors: 

20. To establish cooperative institutions, such as 
will tend to supersede the wage system, by the intro- 
duction of a cooperative industrial system. 

2t. To secure for both sexes equal rights. 

22. To gain some of the benefits of labor-saving ma- 
chinery by a gradual reduction of the hours of labor 
to eight per day. 

23. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all 
differences which may arise between them and their 
employees, in order that the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween them may be strengthened and that strikes may 
be rendered unnecessary. : 


At tie third annual General Assembly, Mr. 
T. V. Powderly (g.v.) was elected Grand Master 
Workman, and annually reelected till 1893. The 
order now began rapid growth and excited gen- 
eral attention. There were at one time 700 local 
assemblies with some 500,000 members. Each 
year saw new growth. Inthe winter of 1885-86 
there seemed to be a rush into organization. The 
railroad strikes in the Southwest (see STRIKES) 
and the excitement over the so-called Chicago 
anarchists (¢.v.) turned the attention of working 
men everywhere to labor organization. At the 
General Assembly of 1886 delegates were pres- 
ent representing 800,000, and it was claimed 
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that the total membership was over 1,000,000. 
The growth was too fast. Men, without under- 
standing the principles of the order, voted rash 
strikes. The general executive committee under- 
took too centralized an authority. Massing men 
of various callings into the same assembly, and 
failing sufficiently to respect the autonomy of 
the different trades, an opposition to this policy 
sprang up, eventuating ultimately in a split 
which culminated at the General Assembly of 
1886, and resulted in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor (g.v.), which does 
Tecognize the autonomy of each craft, and only 
federates the organizations of the various crafts 
into one general federation for general pur- 
poses. Since then the Knights of Labor have 
gone down and the Federation has grown. The 
order, however, was still for many years very 
powerful. In 1887 extensive headquarters were 
purchased in Philadelphia. A footing, too, was 
gained for the order in England and Belgium. 
Cooperative experiments were made, but proved 
unsuccessful. The order entered into political 
alliances with the Farmers’ Alliance (¢g.v), but 
little resulted from it save education. 

__In 1890 a journal was commenced called The 
Journal of United Labor, and later made a 
weekly and called the Journal of the Knights 
of Labor. The order continually losing ground, 
in 1893 dissensions led to the defeat of Mr. Pow- 
derly for reelection as General Master Work- 
man, and Mr. J. R. Sovereign (¢.v.) was elected 
in his place. Dissensions and desertions from 
the order have continued, till at present the or- 
der numbers only a very few thousand men. 
(See TravDE- UNIONS.) 


KNIGHTS OF ST. CRISPIN.—The order 
of the Knights of St. Crispin was an organiza- 
tion in the shoe trade, first conceived by Newell 
Daniels, of Milford, Mass., in 1864. He moved 
West, and the first lodge of the order was or- 
ganized in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1867. It grad- 
ually spread East, and by 1868 a grand lodge 
meeting was held in Rochester, representing 60 
chapters. Martin Gavin was chosen the first 
presiding officer. The aim of the order was to 
unite all shoe-workers, to obtain the control of 
the trade. During the next few years the order 
grew very rapidly, claiming 400 lodges and 
40,000 members at one time, making it among 
the largest trade-unions of the world. It estab- 
lished a journal, attempted cooperation, entered 
politics ; it conducted strikes and won many, 
but the reaction came, and divisions sprang up 
and led to desertions, till in 1874 it had almost 
disappeared. In 1875 it was revived in Massa- 
chusetts and defeated an attempt of the Lynn 
manufacturers to make their employees prom- 
ise to belong to no organization. he revival, 
however, was temporary, and by 1878 the order 
was practically extinct. It had aimed at too 
much, and failed save in educating its members 
for wiser efforts. 


KNOW-NOTHINGS was the name applied 
to a secret political society in the United States, 
organized in 1853 to oppose foreign citizenship. 
The members were called Know-Nothings be- 
cause if asked about the society they said that 
Its real name is said to 
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have been the Sons of ’76; or the Order of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Its one principle was 
America for Americans. It played quite a part 
in the elections of 1854, and 1n 1856 held a con- 
vention, organized an ‘‘ American Party,’’ and 
nominated Millard Fillmore for President. After 
that it disappeared in the growing anti-slavery 
excitement. (See AMERICAN Parry.) 


KROPOTKINE, PETER ALEXEI- 
VITCH, was born in Moscow in 1842 of a Rus- 
sian noble family. He studied at St. Petersburg, 
and in 1862 joined a regiment of Cossacks as 
lieutenant, but resigned and traveled for five 
years in Eastern Siberia, collecting geological 
and geographical information. In 1867 he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg, studying science, and 
acting as Secretary to the Geographical Society. 
In 1872 he paid a visit to Belgium, and became 
interested in the International, along with Baku- 
nin (g.v.). Returning to Russia, he joined the 
revolutionary circles, under the name of Boro- 
din, and gave many secret lectures. Arrested 
in 1874 he was confined in the prison of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, but at the request of leading sci- 
entists he was allowed to continue his writings 
on the Glaczal Perzod. His health failing, he 
was transferred to the Military Hospital, whence 
in 1876 he escaped to England. In 1877 he 
went to Switzerland, and in 1879 founded the 
paper La Révolté at Geneva (in 1885 trans- 
ferred to Paris). Expelled at last from here, he 
was arrested, in 1883, in France, condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment, but was liberated by 
the President of the French Republic. In 1886 
he helped to found the English anarchist-com- 
munist paper freedom. He has since resided 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, near London. He takes 
high rank as a geographer and geologist, and is 
the leader of the anarchist movement in Eng- 
land. His title of Prince he repudiates. He 
has written many articles and tracts: Paroles 
aun Révolté (1885); Coming Anarchy (1887) ; 
Scientific Basts of Anarchy (1887); Appeal to 
the Young (1890), ete. 


KRUPP FOUNDRIES, SOCIAL WORK 
AT.—About the year 1861 the number of per- 
sons in the employ of the Krupp Steel Works at 
Essen had increased till the dwelling capacity 
of Essen was overtaxed. The firm began to 
think of methods to improve the situation. The 
first start in this direction was made in 1861-62. 
Two rows of houses, one with six dwellings and 
the other with four, were built for the foremen 
of the factory. 

In the summer months of 1863 the first colony 
ot workmen’s dwellings, known as A/¢+- Westend, 
was built, and the houses rented to the em- 
ployees. The buildings were simple, and, in 
the words of Mr. Alfred Krupp, intended for 

oor families who must save, but desire a health- 
ul dwelling. 

A second colony, called Meu- Westend, was 
completed in the winter of 1871-72. 

In July, 1891, there were 3659 dwellings (not 
including 43 dwellings given to widows rent 
free). There has been anet income of 2,5 on 
the capital invested, and this has been spent on 
other local improvements, 

In 1868 there existed in Essen a small co- 
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erative society, the majority of whose mem- 
pars were Goanecea with the Krupp works. At 
the request of the officers of this society the firm 
undertook its management, and changed its 
character to that of a Consum-Anstalt, or a 
complete store on a large scale, whose object 
should be to furnish all varieties of first-class 
goods needed by the workmen at lowest possi- 
ble prices. For many years the firm ran this 
Consum-Anstalt on its own account and at its 
own risk, grading prices so that the cost of ad- 
ministration would be covered without attempt 
at profit. In order, however, to do away with 
all possibility of doubt in this direction, a plan 
of real cooperation has been adopted in recent 
years. All sales are made solely on a cash basis. 

At the end of each business year the total 
profits are divided among the purchasers in pro- 
portion to the value of purchases. 

The boarding establishment is known as the 
“‘Menage.”’ It was started as far back as 1856 
with 200 unmarried men ; through the sixties it 
had an average of 500 men, and by 1873 the 
number had reached 1775, but sank again to 
less than 500 persons in 1875. At present it 
averages about 800 men. The fall in numbers 
was largely due to the desire on the part of the 
men for greater freedom than the supervision of 
the ‘‘ Menage’”’ allowed. Other improvements 
have been made. 

A board of physicians was formed whose sole 
duty is to look after the health of the employees 
and their families. 

A large bathing establishment has been ar- 


ranged, where steam baths can also be given 
when prescribed. 

Insurance associations have been established 
—three in number—one for insurance against 
accident, one for life insurance, and one for in- 
surance against sickness. The total sum paid 
by the Krupps for pension purposes is $60,000 a 
year, of which $2500 is paid under the provi- 
sions of the Imperial Insurance Law. 

Two other funds, partially of a pension char- 
acter, were established by Mr F. A. Krupp 
upon the death of his father in 1887, and are de- 
serving of mention. One wasa gift of $250,000, 
the interest of which is to be administered and 
used by the directors of the other pension funds 
for the benefit of those who may need pensions, 
but through some technicalities may not be en- 
titled to them through the regular channels, and 
secondly, for those whose regular pensions may 
not be sufficient to prevent want and suffering. 
The other was a gift of $125,000 to the city of 
Essen, to be managed by a board of nine ap- 
pointed by the mayor of the city, but to include 
four persons named by the owner of the Krupp 
Works. The interest of this fund is intended 
to be used for material and moral improvement, 
and at present is devoted to building working 
men’s dwellings, that being considered the most 
pressing necessity. A building association also 
exists. 

Scientific and manual training schools of all 
kinds have been introduced. Hours of labor 
have been reduced from 114 to 10 hours. Such 
are the main social features. 
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LABOR, as used in economic science, may 
be defined as work done by mind or body in 
producing wealth. (For a discussion of what 
production is,see PRopucrion. Fora discussion 
of what wealth is, see WreaLtu.) ‘The word is 
sometimes used to mean the class of manual 
laborers, as against capital, meaning thereby 
capitalists, because in the conflict between those 
who live by labor and those who live by invest- 
ments, it is manual laborers that are usually 
considered. Nevertheless, even those who 
maintain, as did Adam Smith, and as most 
German socialists and American trade-unionists 
still do, that labor is the sole source of value, 
never claim that manual labor is the only kind 
of productive labor. Every one recognizes the 
need and value of the labor of management, 
the labor of the mind, in various ways. Man- 
ual labor is principally referred. to in such 
phrases as ‘‘the labor movement,’’ not because 
it is regarded as the only kind, but because it 
is that kind of labor which those who engage in 
the movement believe to have been most 
wronged in the past and most to need having 
wrongs righted in the present. All socialists, all 
trade-unionists, all working men recognize at 
least some kinds of mental labor as necessary 
factors in production. (For the kinds of labor 
that some consider unproductive, see Propuc- 
TION.) Some have limited the word labor to 


painfullabor. Jevons says (Podztical Economy, 
v.): ‘“‘ Labor, I should say, is any painful exer- 
tion of mind or body undergone partly or wholly 
with a view to future good.’’ But this is un- 
doubtedly misleading, if the word painful be 
understood in its ordinary sense, and partakes 
too much of views now generally condemned 
which largely put a despite on manual labor. The 
labor of an artist, of an inventor, of a teacher, of 
a carpenter, of a farmer, need by no manner of 
means be always painful. Better is Ruskin’s 
definition( Unto this Last, Essay IV.): ‘‘ Labor 
is the contest of the life of man with an oppo- 
site ; the term Jife including his intellect, soul, 
and physical power, contending with question, 
difficulty, trial, or material force.”’ 

_ Of the importance of the part played by labor 
in production there is no question and need be 
no statement. To the problems connected with 
labor this encyclopedia is devoted. (Concern- 
ing the reward of labor, see Wacrs. Concern- 
ing the statistics of laborers, see Occupations. 
Concerning the condition of laborers, see 
Wacers ; WEALTH. Concerning the history of 
labor in the past, see SLAverY ; MippLEe AGEs . 
Guitps. Concerning the history of the labor 
movement in modern times, see the different 
countries ; and for the United States, Trapr- 
Untonism ; SHoRT-Hour Movement ; SOCIALISM 3 
ANARCHISM, ete, 
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LABOR BUREAUS. (See Lasor Ex- 
CHANGES. )—Labor bureaus, in the modern sense, 
are a recent development. In the French Revo- 
lution of 1848 a department of labor was estab- 
lished (see ArELIERs Narionaux), and employ- 
ment bureaus have existed from early times ; 
but the first modern bureau of labor was the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
established June 23, 1869, as the result of a 
strong agitation conducted by the Boston Eight- 
Hour League (see SHort-Hour Movement), 
mainly led by Mr. George E. McNeill (g.v ), 
with the aid of Wendell Phillips and others. 
The first chief of the bureau was General H. K. 
Oliver, and with Mr. George E. McNeill as 
deputy. Pennsylvania was the next State to 
follow, establishing a bureau in 1872, other 
States falling into line later, till at the beginning 
of November, 1892, there were in the United 
States, including the Federal Government, 28 
offices popularly known as bureaus or depart- 
ments of labor. These offices have various 
titles, but their duties are similar, and consist 
almost solely in gathering statistics of various 
kinds that bear in one way upon the condition 
or the interests of labor. The work they do is 
of varying value, according to the character of 
the men in charge, and according tothe amount 
of money placed by the State at their disposal 
for the collecting of statistics. The statistics 
collected by some of them will scarcely bear 
any scientific analysis, while those of even 
the best of them—a place often accorded to 
the Massachusetts Bureau—are often open to 
sharp criticism. (For an illustration of this, 
as to the Massachusetts Bureau, see PROFITs, 
Net.) Nevertheless, the good they have done 
in collecting information can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, and most of them will compare fa- 
vorably with similar bureaus in any other 
country. 

The National Bureau of Labor at Washington, 
D. C., was created as an office in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior by act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 27, 1884, and organized January 
22, 1885, by the appointment of Carroll D. 
Wright, of Massachusetts, as commissioner. 
The functions of this bureau ceased June 13, 
1888, at which date the act of Congress creating 
its successor, the Department of Labor, was ap- 
proved. This act was the result of a demand 
on the part of the Knights of Labor and other 
labor organizations. The Department of Labor 
is independent of the Department of the Inte- 
rior and of all other departments, and hence 
deals directly with Congress and the President. 
The term of office of the commissioner is four 
years ; at the expiration of this period a reap- 
pointment or a new appointment is made, The 
term of other employees is not so limited. The 
regular appropriations made by Congress have 
risen from $25,000 in 1884-85 to over $175,000 
in 1891-92. Congress occasionally directs spe- 
cial investigations to be made, and appropriates 
money for the purpose, as in the case of an in- 
quiry into the statistics of marriage and divorce 
and into the industrial and technical school 
systems. It also provides by special acts for the 
printing and binding of the annual reports. 
These are usually sent free of cost toall persons 
in the United States who apply for them if the 
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supply admits. They are also sent in exchange 
to all Government officials or other persons in 
foreign countries who have rendered the de- 
partment a service by forwarding to it their own 
publications. If the supply isnot exhausted, they 
are sent to other distinguished foreigners who 
express a wish for them. The reports hitherto 
issued deal with industrial depressions, convict 
labor, strikes and lockouts, working women in 
large cities, railroad labor, the cost of produc- 
tion in the case of iron, steel, coal, with industrial 
education, building and loan associations, 
strikes, lockouts, compulsory insurance, mar- 
riage and divorce, the Gothenburg system of 
liquor traffic, slums, the housing of the working 
people, labor law, etc. The object of the de- 
partment, as expressed in the act which consti- 
tuted it, is the “ acquiring and diffusing among 
the people of the United States useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with labor in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of the 
word, and especially upon its relation to capi- 
tal, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring 
men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual, and moral 
prosperity.” 

November, 1895, the department commenced 
issuing a Bulletin of about 100 pages every 
other month. 

In Germany, acommission for labor statistics 
was appointed in 1892, and consists of 13 mem- 
bers. The chief and one other member are ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor ; the Reichstag ap- 
points six members, and the Bundesrath, five. 
It meets, however, only when called by the 
Chancellor—an arrangement which, with its 
constitution, gives great dissatisfaction to Ger- 
man working men. 

England has a Board of Trade with a labor 
department whith, in 1893, commenced publish- 
ing a labor gazette. 

In France there is an Office du Travail, or 
Labor Bureau, established by a decree of Au- 
gust 19, 1891. Its purpose is the collection of 
statistics, and the prosecution of any investiga- 
tion that may be assigned toit. It is a distinct 
department, under the authority of the Minister 
of Commerce, Industry, and Colonies, having a 
director witha salary of $3000, and 17 assistants, 
The Director is appointed by the President on 
the nomination of the Minister. (See LaBor 
EXCHANGES.) 

In Switzerland, the work of a labor bureau is 
performed by a Secretary of Laborers, and 
working in connection with the Confederation 
of Laborers, and yet amember of the Central 
Government. (See SwirzeRLaNp.) The office 
was created in 1887. 

A Bureau of Industries was established by the 
New Zealand Government in June, 1891, under 
the direction of the Hon. W. R. Reeves, Minis- 
ter of Education and Justice. The objects de- 
sired by the Government were the compilation 
of statistics concerning the condition of labor 
generally ; the establishment of agencies for re- 
porting the scarcity or overplus of workers in 
particular districts ; the transfer of such work- 
ers from overcrowded localities to places need- 
ing labor ; and, generally, the control of all in- 
dustries for the physical and moral benefit of 
those engaged therein. (For the activities of 
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the Bureau in aiding the employment of the 
unemployed, see UNEMPLOYMENT.) 


ublications of the 
labor, see Appen- 


References: For the statistical 
various countries on the subject 0 
dix. 


LABOR CHECKS.—Many socialists, tho 
not all, believe that under a socialistic régzme 
so-called /abor checks will be used in place of 
money. Every one, according to this idea, will 
work for the common good, and will be paid 
checks stating that he has labored so many 
hours, these checks to be good for purchases at 
the various stores of the commonwealth. Says 
Lawrence Gronlund, in describing their use 
(The Cooperative Commonwealth, revised ed., 
chap. vi.): 

“As the products were received, or as services were 
rendered, labor checks will have been issued (or per- 
haps such money as we use now, which then, however, 
will have no other function than the checks—that of 
being tickets, tokens), each check will represent so 
many normal days of common labor, and there will, 
during each fiscal year, have been exactly as many 
checks issued as will correspond to the days of labor, 
productive or unproductive, actually performed. 

“The outgoings will be distributed at the various 
depots or bazaars of the commonwealth to the holders 
of these checks; ‘sold’ there, in other words. These 
check-holders may be those to whom they were orig- 
inally issued, or strangers visiting the country, or 
citizens who have parted with something valuable for 
them. These bazaars will be one-price establish- 
ments. The wares will have their value—real, ‘ natur- 
al’ value, as Ricardo termed it, which is, as we saw in 
Chapter Il. the amount of human labor embodied in 
them; that determines their value now, has always 
done it, and will determine it under the new order. 
The wares will be sold for a price equal to that value, 
with possibly a percentage added. 

“For it will be noted that the checks issued repre- 
sent and call for more days’ labor than are contained 
in the products destined for distribution. There are, 
first, the checks issued to those citizens who have per- 
formed unproductive labor—physicians, judges, teach- 
ers, clerks, domestic helpers, etc. ; and next, checks 
for the labor contained in what is set aside as capital. 
There are thus a good many legitimate claims which 
must be extraordinarily provided for.” 


By no means, however, do all socialists agree 
with this idea. Most English Fabian socialists 
reject and laugh at the whole idea. A still 
larger number neither reject nor accept the 
idea, believing that socialism, as distinctly evo- 
lutionary, will work its way step by step, and 
leave such details as labor checks to be devoly- 
ed when the time comes, if it then seem wise. 
(See SOcrALIsM.) 


LABOR CHURCH, THE.—The Labor 
Church originated in the conviction in the mind 
of the writer of this article that the labor move- 
ment, far from being the mischievous and god- 
less thing it was commonly supposed to be, was 
really the most ndvenced point at which the 
Divine energy was operating in the higher evo- 
Jution of man. Behind this conviction lay an- 
other, which preceded it and made it possible— 
namely, that God was not to be found in the 
traditions of the historic churches, but in the in- 
dividual soul and in the progressive develop- 
ment of life in our own time. And the relation 
of the historic churches to the Labor Church, as 
I understand it, is this ; that the former indicates 
where God has been in past ages, while the lat- 
ter attempts to indicate where God is to be found 
to-day ; and that, therefore, the former seeks to 
bring the labor movement round to their relig- 
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ion (so far as they have any real interest in it), 
while the latter attempts to develop into self- 
consciousness the religion already present in the 
labor movement itself. The historic churches 
say, when sympathetic, ‘‘ Add Christianity to 
your labor movement ;’”’ the Labor Church 
says: ‘‘Go on with your work in the labor 
movement, and find God’s service and God’s 
presence where you are.” : 

The first Labor Church service was held in 
the Charlton Town Hall, Manchester, on Sun- 
day, October 4, 1891. My idea was to speak 
myself every alternate Sunday, and 
on other Sundays to invite the 
most prominent socialists or labor 
leaders to give the address. On 
the first Sunday, therefore, I spoke 
on The Program of the Labor Church, on 
the second Sunday, Robert Blatchford, editor 
of The Clarion, gave an address on Sunshine 
and Shadow ; on the third Sunday I spoke on 
God in the Labor Movement ; on the fourth 
Sunday, Ben Tillett took for his subject 7he 
Ethics of Government. The service consisted 
of hymns, solos, reading, and prayer, as at any 
popular service, but with this difference—that 
the hymns were distinctly socialistic as well as 
religious. Readings have been taken from 
Lowell, Whittier, Gerald Massey, Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, Whitman, William Morris, and other mod- 
ern writers; and the prayers were short and 
unconventional, and entirely free from the tra- 
ditional phraseology. 

On the second Sunday, such large numbers 
were unable to gain admission to hear Robert 
Blatchford that we had to leave the Charlton 
Town Hall and take the People’s Concert Hall, 
an old music hall with seats for 1600 people. 
From the first the movement has been a marked 
success ; indeed, the real danger to it consists 
of the fact that it has spread almost too rapidly. 
Before starting, I imagined myself preaching 
for years to a few people who would gradually 
come to understand my message and then 
spread it among their fellows. After three ~ 
years the problem is how to deepen the relig- 
10us sense in the midst of a movement which in 
so short a time has covered so wide an area. 

By the end of the first month many of the peo- 
ple who came to our Sunday services wanted to 
organize themselves into a Labor 
Church. A week-night meeting 
was therefore called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a church, and 
the following principles were pre- 
sented and accepted as our basis after they had 
been discussed freely : 

tr. That the labor movement isa religious movement. 

2. That the religion of the labor movement is not a 
class religion, but unites members of all classes in 
working for the abolition of commercial slavery. 

3. That the religion of the labor movement is not 
sectarian or dogmatic, but free religion, leaving each 


man free to develop his own relations with the power 
that brought him into being. 

_ 4. That the emancipation of labor can only be real- 
ized so far as men learn both the economic and moral 
laws of God, and heartily endeavor to obey them. 

5. That the development of personal character and 
the improvement of social conditions are both essen- 
tial to man’s emancipation from moral and social 
bondage, 


In January, 1892, the Labor Prophet was 
started as the organ of the movement, being 
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published monthly ata penny. A Labor Church 
hymn-book followed, and more recently a tune- 
book has been issued. Labor Church tracts 
have also been published for propagandist pur- 
poses, and many thousands of handbills explain- 
ing our aims and principles. 

In July, 1892, a Labor Church was opened in 
Bradford. The immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of a Labor Church in that town was the 
public opposition of the Nonconformist minis- 
ters to the parliamentary candidate of the Labor 
Party, Mr. Ben Tillett, the celebrated dockers’ 
Secretary. In the interests of disestablishment 
they supported an employer of labor who had 
made himself especially obnoxious to the work- 
ing classes, and who, singularly enough, has 
since severed himself from the Liberal Party 
because of its having partly adopted an eight- 
hour policy. 

During the winter of 1892-93 several more 
churches were formed, in each case the demand 
being entirely local and spontaneous. No at- 
tempt has been made to organize the spread of 
the movement from headquarters. It has been 
left entirely to its own natural development. 

In July, 1893, a conference of Labor Church 
delegates was called for the purpose of forming 
a Labor Church Union. This step was ren- 

dered necessary through the break- 
down of my health, and the devel- 


Labor opment of difficulties which could 
Church only be satisfactorily dealt with by 
Union. a properly constituted authority. 


At this conference 1o churches were 

Ttepresented. A constitution was 
formulated, to be confirmed by a succeeding 
conference ; and a council was appointed to 
earry on the work of the Union. Mr. Fred 
Brocklehurst, B.A., was appointed general sec- 
retary, having already acted for some time prac- 
tically in the same capacity. 

At the time of writing (November 1, 1894) there 
are nominally some 24 labor churches in exist- 
ence, reaching from Dundee, in Scotland, to 
Plymouth, on the south coast ; and we hear of 
several places in which Labor Church services 
are about to be commenced. Only in a dozen 
towns is the Labor Church fully organized, with 
an enrolled membership and properly appointed 
officers. In other cases the Labor Church is 
little more than the Sunday meeting of the local 
branch of the Labor Party, conducted on Labor 
Church lines, often with the prayer omitted. 
This is chiefly the case in the smaller towns, 
where there are neither the men nor the means 
at present to run two organizations successfully. 

The real need of the movement now is a body 
of eloquent speakers to deliver the distinctly re- 
ligious message conveyed in our principles, and 
to evolve what is there formally presented into 
the energy and inspiration of a new religious 
faith. At present the speakers of the Labor 
Church are almost exclusively the speakers of 
the Labor Party over again, and they usually 
confine themselves to politics and socialism. — 

The difficulty of the Labor Church is the diffi- 
culty that lies in the way of all progress—that 
men and movements can seldom work out two 
ideas at the same time. And yet to secure real 
progress this is what is always demanded. 

On the one hand, the historic churches have 
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been preaching that the salvation of the indi- 
vidual is the road to the salvation of society ; on 
the other hand, the socialists have been preach- 
ing that the reform of society is the road to the 
reform of the individual. The Labor Church 
was founded to run these two conceptions side 
by side, as each equally important. 

Carrying this idea further, the Labor Church 
was founded to stand both for social reform and 
for religious reform, and to make of social re- 
form the practical work of the re- 
ligious life. But social reform is 
so absorbing a matter in England 
to-day that those upon whom it 
seizes seldom seem to think of any 
other reform being needed ; while many aban- 
don all sense of the need of any religion at all. 
This is far nobler than the otherworldliness 
from which it is a reaction ; but still it isa re- 
action, and has in it all the needless limitations 
of a reaction, and does not bind together the 
two strands of the outward and the inward life. 

And carrying thisidea further still, the Labor 
Church was founded to stand both for the king- 
dom of Godin the world and the kingdom of 
God in the heart—to emphasize the Divine 
operation in the continual development of life, 
and-man’s call to cooperate with God in this 
work; and equally to emphasize the Divine 
operation in the individual soul, and to establish 
a living temple of God in the human heart. 

It is needless to say that the labor churches 
do not to-day signify all this ; and it would be 
foolish to complain because they do not. We 
are transplanting religion to a rich- 
er and more fruitful soil; but it 
withers somewhat in the process ; 
and if the labor churches say lit- 
tle about the service of God, Iam 
sure they are heartily engaged in it. Consider- 
ing how long religion has been enslaved by tra- 
dition, how terribly the religious persecutions 
and conflicts have burned into sensitive con- 
sciences, how the natural religious instincts of 
the human heart have been for centuries dis- 
trusted and the natural virtues of human nature 
persistently discredited, it is rather a won- 
der that socialists, and especially working 
men socialists, should respond to any plea in 
the name of religion at all, or be willing to asso- 
ciate themselves together in any organization 
calling itself a church. 

Asamatter of fact, I know that all through 
the labor movement there is a vast demand for 
a new religious message such as the Labor 
Church was intended todeliver. Human hearts 
everywhere are waiting for the appearance of 
men and women of the new knowledge and 
the new ideals, but also of the old prophetic 
type—men who have lived resolutely, and in 
their living have somewhere met with God. 
Such men are of the very rarest, and yet such 
are the men for which the labor churches 
everywhere wait. Jae 

Meanwhile, the labor churches are quite jus- 
tifying their existence. At the very lowest es- 
timate they are the labor movement at its best ; 
and I know that throughout them there lives an 
earnest tho mostly dumb desire to reach to some- 
thing higher. This shows itself in practical 
ways. An effort, for instance, is being made to 
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establish Sunday-schools in connection with the 


, and already in several of them the 
arias poorest children in their neighbor- 
hood have been systematically en- 

Work. _tertained and fed in the winter and 


taken into the country in the sum- 

mer. Adult classes are held, and 
social gatherings are successfully organized 
through the winter months. The hearty sing- 
ing at the services of our Labor Church hymns 
is also an element of help and strength. More- 
over, the churches, tho poor enough, are all self- 
supporting, and ready for any amount of ener- 
getic work, If their religion issomewhat dumb, 
it does a deal of work, and I am sure that God 
underlies. 

In conclusion, the Labor Church must not be 
confounded with the attempts which are every- 
where being made to induce the working classes 
to come to church. It means the setting up of 
a church right in the heart of the greatest move- 
ment in modern times. Neither must it be re- 
garded as the churchof aclass. Itisthe church 
of all those, whatever their class, who desire to 
serve God through the advance of the labor 
movement ; and to serve Him, not in the bond- 
age of the old tradition, but in the spirit of the 
new life. 

This article would be incomplete without a 
reference to the Labor Church in America. 

In the early part of this year (1894) Herbert 
N. Casson commenced Labor Church services 
in Lynn, Mass. Mr. Casson is working out the 
original conception in his own way, 
and brings a large store of energy, 
ability, and insight to the great 
task he has undertaken. He has 
recently been joined by his brother, 
Charles W. Casson, who is working 
with a Labor Church which was started in 
Providence, R. I. Both have come from the 
Methodist ministry, and bring to their new un- 
dertaking all the religious enthusiasm of that 
great section of the Christian Church. The 
are of those who know how to cast off the tradi- 
tional form of religion without losing hold on 
the realities of religious service and life. 

The difficulties of the work will be very dif- 
ferent in America from what they are here, and 
in some respects much more serious. Here the 
socialist movement is very much of the nature 
of a fair-weather demonstration, tho it can 
hardly be supposed that’ this will be allowed to 
last. On half holidays and Sundays young 
men ride out on their bicycles, and find in mak- 
ing converts to their doctrines most easy and 
delightful sport. In America the work will be 
far sterner than this, as it probably will be with 
us before long. JouHNn TREVorR. 


United 
States. 


LABOR COLONIES for the provision of 
work for the unemployed have assumed consid- 
erable dimensions in Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, They have been established 
with the view of organizing the labor of the 
able-bodied unemployed, either temporarily, as 
in Germany, or permanently, as in Holland. 


HOLLAND, 


The Dutch colonies are the oldest. They 
have not been elaborated out of speculation, 
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but forged into their present organic form under 
the fire of criticism. ; 

General van den Bosch, very soon after the 
devastating war which was terminated by the’ 
battle of Waterloo, saw in Holland thousands 
of families reduced to helplessness and poverty. 

Through his influence there was organized, 
in 1818, the Society of Beneficence (J/aat- 
schappy van Veldadigheid), and the society 
purchased a large tract of barren, uncultivated 
heath, which, with additions, now contains 5100 
acres. It issituated near the center of the king- 
dom, northeast of the Zuyder Zee, about five 
miles from the town of Steenwyk. 

With the motto, ‘‘ Help the people and im- 
prove the land,’’ enthusiasm was aroused, and 
in a short time there was enrolled a membership 
paying annually into the treasury of the society 
$22,000. The organization was in such a pros- 
perous condition, and it was able to do so much 
for its beneficiaries, that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the State. The proposition was soon 
made that the society take charge of the wards 
of the Government—that is, the beggars, found- 
lings, and orphans. The conditions offered 
were so favorable that the society accepted 
them. 

It seemed unwise to put those declared in- 
capable of self-support by the side of others able 
to become independent. Consequently the or- 
ganization secured land and established two 
separate beggar colonies: These were consid- 
ered by some to encourage begging, and were 
confused with the other colony, till all three fell 
into disrepute, and the society found itself in 
debt. 

A complete reorganization followed. The 
“beggar’’ colonies became government prop- 
erty, andacomplete disunion of the beggar and 
the free colonies took place. 

The organization as at present constituted 
dates from September 15, 1859. 

The underlying principle of the free colony in 
the revised scheme seems plainly to be to assist 
the destitute in meeting his wants, and the 
wants of all who depend upon him, without sug- 
gesting a feeling of dependence and without 
disturbing the family relations. The colony is 
conducted on the following plan : 

When a new family arrives a house is provided and 
the immediate wants of the household attended to— 
not in the shape of gifts, but advances, which must be 
paid for in instalments according to conditions pre- 
viously made known to the newcomer. He is also 
supplied with a sheep (ewe), which can be pastured on 
the society’s farm for a small sum. On this he makes 
weekly payments, The purchaser is advised to in- 
sure this animal in the general funds of the society, 
so that in case of death it can be replaced with- 
out loss to the owner. At the very beginning a man 
is invested with the feeling of ownership, anda way 


is provided by which, with due economy, he may 
meet his obligations. 

All the wage-earning members of this newly ar- 
rived family are at once put to work on one of the 
society’s farms or in some of the shops or factories 
operated by it. Idleness is not tolerated, The chil- 
dren must either be learning a trade or be at school. 

Wages, Such as are current in the vicinity of the 
colony, are paid weekly, after having deducted the 
instalment on the debt incurred upon arrival ; house 
rent, not exceeding 20 cents; x cent infirmary fee for 
each person; 4 cents for the clothing fund; anda re- 
serve for the family emergency fund, equivalent to 10 
per cent. of the gross earnings. 

After two years of probation, if the head of the 
family has given evidence of industrious habits and a 
commendable desire to pay his debts, he is promoted 
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to citizenship, and is called a ‘vrijboer,” or “ free 
farmer.” If there isa place available he is put on it— 
a farm of 7.7 acres—apparently a small one, but it 
is so fertile that it will readily support an ordinary 
family. Rents vary with the condition of the house 
and the fertility of the land, but the average annual 
rent is $20. Lod oo Heian on his indebtedness is only 
$4 a year. In addition to this, he must each year put 
on the land $14 worth of manure, but this item is re- 
mitted incase he owns a cow and is duly saving of all 
manure. 

A man ordinarily cannot remain in the colony as a 
laborer more than two years. If he fails in this time 
to give evidence of the possession of those qualities 
demanded of a farmer he must leave. But once ad- 
mitted to the farmer class he may remain so during 
good behavior. 

One of the Government agricultural experiment 
Stations is located in the colony. 

In addition, schools of agriculture, of horticulture, 
and of forestry have been erected. The society is ab- 
solutely free from religious bias. It has within the 
colony a Protestant and a Catholic church, and pro- 
vides for the maintenance of both. 

In July, 1895, there were 1826 people in the colony. 
They were grouped as follows: Farmers, 199 fami- 
lies; laborers on probation, 85 families; individual 
laborers, not belonging to the foregoing, 165 persons. 

The last balance sheet (1893) shows that the receipts 
and expenses were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
EGUETRETHIDEES 05 655 owes nveis a Geer EE TS nin + $5,418.40 
PRCCRM IS ICCIAE CIEE S . | 2 oan ioe ae see vecn eases 3)931-20 
From rent of land and farm products........ 3,128.52 
Mronn farest 2. s<cs5 acu a ee SEER ols nase 615.02 
Profit on laborers’ and apprentices’ work.... 733-44 
potal ooo. cksecee “sss eS ewaie sales Stina tecenen ce - $13,826.58 
EXPENSES. 
Deficit for the preceding year.............:.. s  $74320¢ 
Interest on debt........ Dacrineos asiamseunels PEE Eg Bec ce ey 
General expenses of administration.......... 45790-32 
Religious services and special instruction.... 1,097.32 


Ditching, road-making, unproductive work, 
and losses in the various PACLBPICS A ce sick v5 8,092.00 
Advances to colonists over and above re- 


EERE re ono Sin wiciswinw BA b.bie's ale Kinseieisi== aoe eae 538.29 


That is a deficit for the year of $2819.20, or $1.54 for 
each inhabitant, but the estimated value of the prop- 
erty is $533,274, and the indebtedness, $43,380. 


The ‘‘ beggar’ colonies are conducted on a 
somewhat different system, with little perma- 
nency of inmates. ’ 

There are about 2700 persons in three dis- 
tricts. They are employed in forestry, agricul- 
ture, and gardening, and have an allowance for 
wages besides support. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgian labor colonies were originally 
founded in 1810. When the independent king- 
dom of Belgium was constituted there existed 
six provincial Depdts de mendicité, besides two 
colonies which had been established by the So- 
czété de Bienfazsance. ; 

The colonies were suppressed in 1841 on the 
expiry of the contract between the Government 
of the Netherlands and the Soczété de Bienfat- 
sance, in 1823, and of the depdts three were 
suppressed, two were changed into homes for 
poor boys and for girls and women ; one was 
left unchanged. ; ‘ 

In 1870, and further in 1881, the Belgian 
Government acquired the former Dutch Co/o- 
nies de Bienfatsance of Merxplas and Wortel 
and reunited them under the denomination of 
the Colonzes agricoles de Bienfaisance. 
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At present these colonies occupy about 2964 
acres. 

The colony of Merxplas is by far the largest 
and most important colony of the kind. It is 
exclusively intended as a penal colony for beg- 
gars and vagrants. The men work in gangs in 
the fields under the supervision of an officer, 
who is accompanied by a soldier with loaded 
musket. The following is a list of the employ- 
ments of 2853 colonists : = 


Agriouliiral la poOPersiaccey <cirs citeeeesmeeere 


2,000 
Rarnivyand wOrkerg,. cxcecsecs oteresenaceee 137 
GaPaOners hat. ctsi nee este ce teins baleen eee 61 
Masons, bricklayers.GtGs sei. sv ciel scientists 189 
VOTES SII crete lere ci claiero tara crevaraie tntereadieretew is eiOe 121 
Parpentersimsn neces eens Reyerere ote Terete eaters 139 
FRAULOESE wwii eee e sateen canes 88 
Painters aa.ckeesa ee 24 
Rope-makers.. A 17 
Baers oe Woseeie hemos resent cee 21 
Gas-workers.......... Miyareisis Nid@elenreee tee s 6 
Other industries..... Maw ech staioe eee tee 38 
KSECROR Sit certs nisin iste renal aualnle gienne eaciemaie i2 


In addition to this large body of men who 
work for the colony under the superintendence 
of the officials, about 700 colonists are employed 
by a private company under contract with the 
Government. These men work under precisely 
the same conditions as the others. 

The wages paid by this contracting company 
are 12, 18, and 21 centimes perday. Wagesare 
at present paid almost wholly by time, but piece- 
work is being introduced. 

At Wortel there are some 1800 persons, includ- 
ing 38 voluntary colonists, who are engaged in 
forestry and agriculture under less stringent 
conditions than those under which the forced 
labor of Merxplas is carried on. 

It is very questionable whether or not such 
an institution can be regarded as reformatory 
in any real sense. The Belgian institution 
seems to be simply punitive. 


GERMANY. 


The first German labor colony was that of 
Wilhelmsdorf, near Bielefeld, in Westphalia, 
This colony was founded by the enthusiasm of 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh, who has during the 
past 15 or 16 years made Bielefeld famous asa 
place for the treatment of epileptic and anemic 
patients, and also as the scene of a considerable 
experiment in the provision of workmen’s 
houses. The Wilhelmsdorf colony was estab- 
lished in March, 1882, and in the succeeding 
year was followed by Kastorf, Rickling, Fried- 
richswille, Dornahof, and Seyda. In 1884 five 
colonies were founded ; in 1885, two; in 1886, 
four ; in 1888, four; in 1889, one ; in 1891, two, 
and in 1892, two. The total number of colonies 
in 1893 was 26, three of these being Roman 
Catholic and the remainder Protestant. 

The system is under the control of the Ger- 
man Labor Colony Central Board (Centralvors- 
tand deutscher Arbetter-Kolonzen), founded 
in October, 1883. The policy of the board is 
thus described : 

1. The colonies are institutions of Christian charity 
in which any one who has suffered inward or outward 
shipwreck, or who stands in danger of so suffering, 
may be received and raised again. Colonists have no 
legal claim to the benefits of the institution. 

2. All able-bodied men who are willing to work are 


admitted without distinction of character or religion 
so long as there is room. 
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3. Dipsomaniacs are not admitted, or, if admitted, 
may be expelled. — ts 

4. The special aim of the colonies is to secure the 
permanent moral elevation of the colonists. 

5. The house regulations of the colonies are the same 
throughout. : 

6. Board and lodging must not be in excess of the 
strictest requirements. ; 

7. The scale of pay (board, lodging, and payment in 
cash or clothes, etc.) must be lower than the daily 
wage prevailing in the locality. h 

8. Dismissal is the only form of punishment. 

. Colonists dismissed for ill-behavior shall not be 
admitted into another colony without the consent of 
the colony which discharged them, 

The funds for the support of the colonies are 
obtained (a) from grants by the provincial gov- 
ernments ; (6) from grants by the municipali- 
ties ; (c) from donations and subscriptions by 
members of the provincial societies ; (¢) from 
collections in the churches ; (e) from house-to- 
house collections. 

The system is made up of several separate or- 
ganizations working handin hand, ‘There are 
the Verpflegungs-Stationen, or relief stations ; 
the Herbergen zur Heimat, or workmen's 
lodging-houses,;; Ardbezter Kolonzen, or labor 
colonies ; and the Ardeztsnachwezrs-Anstalten, 
or labor bureaus. There are, besides, the branch 
colonies, and a further development of labor 
colonies for permanent residence, and still fur- 
ther a system of training the superintendents. 

The total number of persons who have en- 
tered the colonies from the foundation of the 
first until June 30, 1893, was 63,394, and the 
total number discharged was 61,334. The num- 
ber of places in the colonies at that time was 
3044. 

From the foundation of the first colony until 
March, 1891, there were 44,807 intrants; 57.7 
per cent. of the colonists were in the prime 
of life—viz., of 25 and under 45 years of age; 
while 16.1 per cent, were under 25 years of age, 
and not more than 3.2 per cent. fairly entitled 
to be regarded as aged. 

A general regulation exists among the colo- 
nies to the effect that prolonged residence should 
be discouraged, and in nocase should a colonist 
be allowed to remain longer than two years. 
The object of this regulation is to prevent the 
colonist from acquiring under the German law 
of settlement a domicile in the colony, which 
would render the commune in which the colony 
is situated liable for his maintenance as a pau- 
per, should he ultimately come upon the poor 
roll. Altho this regulation is necessarily ob- 
served in the letter, some of the colonists are 
nevertheless practically permanent residents. 

Of 2623 who obtained situations, 814 returned 
to the colonies ; and of 8564 who left at their 
own desire, 3117 came back within two years of 
their discharge. 

This shows that the colonies have largely be- 
come the resort of the homeless, 62 per cent. of 
those admitted being so described. Since, how- 
ever, 76 per cent. of the colonists have been in 
prison, there can be little doubt that the imme- 
diate cause of resort to the colonies of three 
fourths of those who go there is inability to ob- 
tain employment owing to their having been in 
prison, 

In 1880, before the colonies were founded, the 
number of individuals prosecuted for vagabond- 
age in Germany was 23,093, In 1890, when the 
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colonies had been in existence for eight years, 
this number had fallen to 13,583. This may be 
regarded as suggesting that the colonies and 
the subsidiary institutions connected with them 
are dealing effectively with the problem of va- 
grancy and begging, but it would be unsafe to 
attribute the diminution wholly to the influence 
of the colonies. ees 

Taking the figures for the 22 colonies in 1889- 
gt, it is found that 53.7 per cent. of the total 
number had been in the colonies only once, and 
46.3 per cent. more than once. 

The repeated admissions into the German 
colonies as disclosed by the statistics, together 
with such knowledge as one can obtain of the 
types of men that make up the ranks 
of the 8000 who pass through colo- 
nies annually, show that the colo- 
nies are dealing with a body of at 
least 4000 men, who are for various _ 
reasons unable to regulate their own lives on an 
independent basis, or who are unable to get or 
to keep employment under customary condi- 
tions. Altho the colonists are set free to go 
from or to stay in the colonies, when they elect 
to stay they must conform to the discipline im- 
posed upon them. There thus epee to be a 
certain class, amounting to one half of the cases 
dealt with, who are willing, or who feel them- 
selves forced, to exchange the freedom of ordi- 
nary industry without guarantee of subsistence, 
for the practical, tho mild, slavery of the colo- 
nies with guaranty of subsistence. 

The percentage of ‘‘ discharges to situations,”’ 
never great since the development of the colony 
system really began, has been steadily decreas- 
ing. 

The question of the influence of the opera- 
tions of the labor colonies on the rate of wages 
is one to which a positive answer is difficult to 
give. 

Two kinds of influence might be alleged : (1) 
That they reduce the rate of wages by the com- 
petition of their products in the outside market, 
and by the low minimum wage fixed in the colo- 
nies ; or (2) that they raise it by drawing off 
from the labor market a number of workers 
whose standard of subsistence is extremely low. 

Those best qualified to judge of the economic 
effects of the German colonies are unanimously 
of opinion that they have had no influence upon 
the rates of wages. 

It is to be observed, however, that the colo- 
nies do not interfere with the labor market, be- 
cause they do not deal with the problem of the 
want of employment of the respectable work- 
man. It is because the colonist is non-efficient 
that he does not compete in the labor market. 

In nearly all of the agricultural colonies in 
Germany the labor of the colonists is devoted 
to the reclamation of land. 

For the first 14 days after his arrival the colo- 
nist receives his maintenance, but is credited 
with no wages in addition. Should he be in 
need of clothes, as he generally is, he is supplied 
with these on credit. After the first fortnight 
the colonist is credited with wages at the rate 
of from 20 pf. to 30 pf. (24d. to 34d.) per day in 
addition to his board and lodging. 

The rate of wages is not uniform. Two of 
the cattlemen who have been for a considerable 
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time in the colony have so pf. (6d.) per day : 
two others have 4o pf. anet a ia ee 30 ae 
per day ; the bulk have 25 pf., a few old colonists 
have 20 pf., and a very few ro pf. (about 1t@.) 
per day. The rate is wholly at the discretion 
of the director of the colony. The bulk of the 
colonists have 25 pf. per day ; but this applies 
only to the nine months during which it is pos- 
sible to work out of doors for a full day. 

The amount due to the colonist as wages is not 
paid in cash until he leaves the colony, and then 
he receives an order upon the Bielefeld institu- 
tion for the money. But in many cases the 
colonist leaves the colony in debt. “The cost of 
his clothes and his tobacco has more than swal- 
lowed up his surplus earnings. 

Of the 104 persons who entered Wilhelmsdorf 
during the three months ending March 31, 1893, 
gt had left the colony on August 6. 
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Of these gr, 35 left in debt, the aggre-} 
Pate amount bee ._......-.5.<00---- | 
(An average of 6 marks 37 pfennig 

“TEs 1 Gta 9 pie ee eee RS Sagan eee | 

Of these 35, eight repaid their debts, 
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223 12 


49 10 


On account of these results it was proposed 
that those who have been imprisoned twice or 
more be placed in improvement colonies and 
compelled to remain at least three months, 
while those willing to improve, but needing per- 
manent organization for their labor, should be 
sent to home colonies on the Dutch model. (See 
above.) A home colony was opened at Fried- 
richwilhelmsdort in 1886, and has an average of 
about 35 colonists ; 12 families have cottages. 


FRANCE, 


The city of Paris established a labor agricul- 
tural colony at La Chalmelle in 1892, leased by 
the city to 7’ Asszstance Publique, the branch 
of municipal administration having charge of 
executive details of this kind, the city paying 
to 2 Asststance Publique interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum upon the capital em- 
ployed. The area of the farm is 316 acres. 

The total cost of the colony for the year 
1892-93 was 32,000 frs., the receipts from the 
sale of produce were 17,000 frs,, and the net 
cost of the colony for the year was 15,000 frs. 

Wages are paid at the rate of 50 c. per day. 

Clothes are supplied free on entrance, but sub- 
sequent requirements are debited to the colo- 
nists. 

Admission into the colony is reserved for those 
who are recommended by the directors of the 
night refuges in Paris. In this respect the sys- 
tem resembles that adopted by the Salvation 
Army in London. 3 

The type of menin this colony is on the whole 
superior to that of the German colonies. Here 
there are no ex-convicts. The causes of resort 
to the colony, unless the authorities take too 
lenient a view, are quite different from those 
which send the German colonist to his colonies. 
“Family misfortune,’’ ‘disgust with the life of 
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Paris,’’ and similar causes are given. The men 
are, however, picked, and both in Paris and in 
the colony are the objects of individual care. 
Theoretically, at all events, much attention is 
paid to individual needs and peculiarities. 


ENGLAND, 


In England, the experiment of the Home 
Colonization Society, in Westmoreland, is the 
most direct attempt to establish in England a 
labor colony by voluntary effort on similar lines 
to those adopted in Holland. 

The object of the society is to provide work in 
English ‘industrial villages’’ for the able-bodied 
poor, 

The proposal was to plant a body of able- 
bodied unemployed men and women in some 
rural district and hand over to them some 300 
or 400 acres to enable them to supply their own 
wants by their own work. They were to make 
one another’s bread, weave one another’s 
clothes, consume one another’s produce, and 
thus avoid buying in an outside market. A 
home, food, education, and medicine were to be 
offered in return for obedient service. Part of 
the land was to be put aside and its produce 
sold in the ordinary markets to defray the ex- 
penses of management. The sales of surplus 
produce and purchases in the open market were 
to be confined to articles now imported into 
England from abroad. 

With these aims in view four acres of land 
were purchased in April, 1892, another acre in 
the following July, and 126 acres in November. 
Operations were begun with two colonists, and 
there have been as many as 30. The average 
number has been 15 persons who are stated to 
have been maintained at a total cost, from the 
commencement to May 15, 1893, of £385 9s. 
6d., or about -Ios. per week each, exclusive of 
cases where shelter and food have been given 
to tramps for work done. The labor of the colo- 
nists has been supplemented by the services of 
one or two skilled agriculturists. 

The society aims at the permanent settlement 
of the colonists on the land and not at drafting 
them off to ordinary farms, but it must neces- 
sarily take time for the casual colonist to be re- 
placed by those caring to stay permanently. 
Up to September, 1893, 52 persons passed 
through the colony, of whom 22 are now resi- 
dent. 

The progress of the colony has been seriously 
impeded by internal dissensions turning chiefly 
on the mode of government of the village. 
Some of the first colonists appear not to have 
belonged to the ordinary unemployed class, but 
to have been attracted to the colony by the ex- 
pectation of taking part in a communal experi- 
ment. As a consequence of these difficulties 
and misunderstandings, 14 members were ex- 
pelled from the colony. (For an account of the 
farm colonies of the Salvation Army, see SALVA- 
TION Army. For various cooperative agricul- 
tural experiments, see COOPERATION.) 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Switzerland possesses one institution, the 
Tannenhof Arbeiterheim, with aims similar to 
those of the German labor colonies, This es- 
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tablishment or ‘‘ workman’s home,”’ founded 
April 1, 1889, covers about 107 acres, and is 
carried on by a society registered as a limited 
liability company, the by-laws of which describe 
its aims as follows: 

“By farming an estate to provide a tempo- 
rary home for those in search of work, as well 
as for unemployed persons discharged from the 
prisons of Berne; board, lodging, and wages 
being provided in return for agricultural labor 
until permanent work be secured elsewhere.”’ 

New Zealand has commenced experiments on 
this line, the Government undertaking to pro- 
vide government farms of about 1000 acres fit 
for agriculture, and on them to organize coop- 
erative communities. The system, however, 
has been too recently organized to show re- 
sults. (See New Zratanp.) In the United 
States, no labor colonies of this sort exist. Those 
that come nearest to it are the experiments of 
the so-called Detroit Plan (g.v.). (See COOPERA- 
TIvE Cotoniges. For a discussion of labor colo- 
nies and for references, see UNEMPLOYMENT.) 


LABOR DAY is a holiday in the United 
States for working men on the first Monday of 
September, usually celebrated by parades of 
labor organizations, addresses, picnics, ete. It 
was first held in a few States in 1887, and is 
now a legal holiday in about half the States. 
In Europe, May 1 is usually celebrated as a 
labor festival, and has been taken advantage of 
by socialists for gigantic demonstrations. In 
some countries disturbances on this day have 
caused the governments to forbid its celebra- 
tion. 


LABOR EXCHANGE, THE. (See Lazor 
ExcHAncEs.)—In March, 1890, there was organ- 
ized a labor exchange, with headquarters at 
Independence, Mo. It is planned on a system 
invented by G. B. DeBernardi, and described 
in his book, 7rzals and Triumphs of Labor. 

The Exchange has an organ devoted to its 
interests, published at Olathe, Kan., and known 
as Progresstve Thought and Dawn of Equity. 
It is edited by E. Z. Ernst, who is also general 
organizer of the Exchange. In the beginning 
of 1896 about 80 local branches were claimed, 
mainly in the South and West. 

The essential features of the scheme are these : 
A local exchange having been established by 
15 or more members, who pay $1 each for a life 
membership and $2.50 for a branch charter, a 
warehouse is secured and placed in charge of 
one of the members. Unused products of the 
labor of the members are then deposited in the 
warehouse and certificates issued in exchange 
at the wholesale value of the goods deposited. 
These certificates circulate among the members 
of the local exchange, and are presented at 
the warehouse in exchange for any needed 
goods found therein, All goods that are sold 
are sold at the regular retail market price. The 
profit between wholesale and retail price, less 
cost of handling, goes to the first depositor of 
the goods. 

If, instead of depositing goods, a member 
wishes to give a chattel mortgage on market- 
able property to remain in his possession, the 
exchange will issue to him certificates upon 
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which he will be required to pay at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum, with no foreclosure so 
long as he keeps up the interest. res 

The circulation of certificates is insured 
among the members by the agreement they 
make on entering the exchange. Being ex- 
changeable for products of commercial value at 
the regular prices current in the community 
and representing actual goods, they will be ac- 
cepted, it is reasoned, in the same way that or- 
dinary business checks pass current. The cer- 
tificate has the indorsement of the person to 
whom it is first issued, making him personally 
responsible. ; 

It is not believed that the certificates will be 
counterfeited, since the penalty is the same as 
for counterfeiting any business paper, and since 
no two will be alike innameor amount. A fur- 
ther protection is in the fact that they have only 
a local circulation. The back of the certificate 
reads as follows : 

‘‘ This certificate of deposit is not redeemable 
in legal tender, but receivable by the Labor Ex- 
change Association in payment for merchandise, 
for all services, and for all debts and dues to 
the same, and it is based upon and secured by 
the real and personal property in the keeping 
of the Association. 

‘‘The property held for the redemption of 
this certificate cannot, as per charter, be mort- 
gaged nor pledged for debts, nor can it be with- 
drawn, but may be exchanged by the Associa- 
tion for other property of equal value.”’ 


LABOR EXCHANGES. (See Lazor Ex- 
CHANGE, THE.)—Labor exchanges are being es- 
tablished by the governments (municipal or 
State) of some countries, and particularly of 
France and Italy. The demand in France for 
a labor exchange (Bourse de Travail), hinted 
at by M. de Malmain in 1846 and developed in 
the Revolution of 1848, led under the Third 
Empire to the opening of a general registry for 
workmen. This, however, they did not patron- 
ize, and itcame to nothing. In 1887, however, the 
Paris Bourse de Travail was founded and 
was given an annual subsidy of 150,000 francs, 
and an old building in the Rue ie Jacques 
Rousseau. In 1892 a fine new building was 
provided in the Rue Chateau d’Eau, ata cost of 
3,000,000 francs. Lit by electricity, heated and 
commodious, it became the headquarters of over 
200 unions, but was finally closed by the Goy- 
ernment in 1894, owing to its having become a 
headquarters for socialism. 
of France these labor exchanges are reported to 
have been established. (See UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

Italy has done as much. 

“The agitation,” writes Sir Dominic Colnaghi in his 
report upon Italy for 1893, ‘‘ which began nearly four 
years ago, in favor of the establishment of labor 
chambers or exchanges in Italy, has been so far suc- 
cessful that chambers have been provided at Milan, 
Turin, Piacenza, Micerata, Venice, and Bologna ; 
while at Rome, Genoa, Florence, Verona, Brescia, 
Pavia, Spezia, and Como active steps are being taken 
toward their organization, with, however, varying 
success. In other centers, also, preparatory commit- 
tees are stated to have been formed to study and pro- 
mote the same object.” The report of the Central 
Committee of the Partito dei Lavorator? to the Zurich 
International Congress mentions further that labor 
chambers have been started at Parma, Cremona, and 


Padua, while efforts are being made to foun 
at Naples and at Bergamo. : pitas 


In different parts. 
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The chambers aim at— 

_1. The organization of the working classes in sec- 
tions according to their different trades. 

2. The promotion of the technical and general edu- 
cation of the operatives, 

3- The formation of committees of arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes between employers and em- 
ployed. . 

They also act as labor registries, and procure work 
for the unemployed. At present they confine them- 
selves to industrial functions, and do not concern 
themselves with political questions. ‘ But if, with the 
advance of the labor movement, greater power should 
be thrown into their hands, it may become doubtful 
how long this position of political neutrality will, or 
perhaps can, be maintained.’’ Indeed, the program 
of the Partito det Lavorator? shows that they are al- 
ready beginning to desire political power. 

The labor chamber of Milan is by far the most im- 
portant of those already established. In March and 
April, 1890, the various working men’s associations of 
Milan discussed and approved the statutes of a pro- 
— labor exchange, to be composed of all the 
Milanese societies that gave in their adhesion, formed 
in separate sections of crafts and trades. The matter 
was referred to a committee, and, among other points, 
the question was discussed whether it would be ad- 
visable for the Municipal Council of Milan to encour- 
age the foundation of a labor exchange in the city. 
The committee viewed the establishment of the ex- 
change with favor. On their proposal the municipal- 
ity granted a subsidy of 15,000 lire, to be voted an- 
nually, and placed at the disposal of the exchange a 
wing of the castle, containing about 80 rooms and a 
large hall. 

The proposed labor chamber was actually started 
at Milan toward the end of September, x8or. 


LABOR LEGISLATION.—(For a discus- 
sion of the principles involved, and for an out- 
line of English labor legislation, see FacTory 
Laws, as such legislation is usually termed in 
England ; for special departments of labor leg- 
islation, see Consprracy Laws; SHort-Hour 
MovEeMENT; STRIKES, etc.) We consider here 
in brief labor legislation in the United States. 
It seems to have begun in Massachusetts, when, 
in 1836, a bill was passed regulating the educa- 
tion of youths in factories. Agitation for short- 
hour legislation had preceded. but no general 
legislation was enacted in Massachusetts till 
1874 (see SHORT-Hour Movement), tho in 1842, 
due to the efforts of Horace Mann (¢.v.), the 
hours of children under 12 were limited to Io. 
In 1866 commenced the agitation in Massachu- 
setts for a Labor Bureau (g.v.). Other States 
have slowly followed. Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
(Industrial Evolution of the United States, 


PP. 291, 292) Says: 


“Looking broadly now to the labor legislation as it 
has occurred in this country, it may be well to sum up 
its general features. Such legislation has fixed the 
hours of labor for women and certain minors in manu- 
facturing establishments ; ithas adjusted the contracts 
of labor ; it has protected employees by insisting that 
all dangerous machinery, hoistways, etc., shall be 
guarded ; it has prescribed that fire-escapes in facto- 
ries and tenement-houses shall be erected; it has pro- 
hibited unsafe elevators ; it has created boards of fac- 
tory inspectors, whose powers and duties have added 
much to the health and safety of operatives; it has in 
many instances provided for weekly payments, not only 
by municipalities, but by corporations ; it has guard- 
ed the health of women employed in manufacturing, 
mechanical, and mercantile establishments by requir- 
ing seats for their use; it has regulated the employ- 
ment of prisoners ; protected the employment of chil- 
dren ; exempted the wages of wife and minor children 
from attachnient; established bureaus of statistics 
of labor; provided for the ventilation of factories 
and workshops; established industrial schools and 
evening schools; provided special transportation by 
railroads for working men; modified the common-law 
rules relative to the liability of employers for injuries 
to their employees; fixed the compensation of rail- 
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road corporations for negligently causing the death 
of employees, and has provided for their protection 
against accident and death. Under it factory doors 
cannot be locked during working hours; it has estab- 
lished boards of arbitration: it has regulated, with 
more or less success, the pernicious custom of truck 
stores, and it has proftsited the employment of women 
and minors in manufacturing establishments between 
the hours of ten o’clock at night and six o’clock in the 
morning. All these provisions are not found in the 
statutes of all the States, but they are so general as to 
pL mec to be considered inthe body of labor legis- 
ation. 


References: See Appendix. 


LAFARGUE, PAUL, was born at Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1842. Studying medicine in Paris, he 
took part in the Commune of 1871, and then fled 
to Spain and England, where he married a 
daughter of Karl Marx. In 1880, with Guesde 
(g.uv.), he organized Marxist socialismin France, 
since which date Socialism of this type has. 
steadily grown in France. (See FRANCE AND 
SocraL Rerorm.) Lafargue was imprisoned in 
1883 and again in 1891, but was liberated on 
being elected to the Assembly from Lille, tho 
in the next election defeated. He has written 
Le matérialisme économique de Karl Marx 
(1884); Le Drozt a la Paresse (1887); The 
Evolution of Property (1891); Le Soctalisme 
utopigue (1892). 


LAMENNAIS, HUGUES FELICITE 
ROBERT, ABBE DE, was born in 1782 at 
St. Malo, France, the son of a ship-builder. At 
first skeptical, the materialism of France drove 
him to the Church, and he received the tonsure 
in 1811 and the priesthood in 1847. He becamea 
teacher at St. Malo. Supporting monarchy, he 
attacked Napoleon, and was compelled to flee to 
England. Returning to France, he published 
his Essaz sur l Indifférence en Matzére de Relz- 
gion, 4vols., 1817-20, and other works. In1830he 

ounded the journal L’ Avenzr, with the motto, 
“God and liberty, the Pope and the people.’’ 
He had many disciples, among them Lacordaire 
and Montalembert. Denounced at Rome, in 
1831 he went to Rome and waited seven months 
in vain for an audience with the Pope. His 
faith shaken by what he saw, he hovered be- 
tween Romanism and democracy. On August 
15, 1832, a papal encyclical indirectly condemned 
L’ Avenir, and drove Lamennais from the 
Church. After living for a while in silence, he 
startled the world in 1834 by his burning Les 
paroles dun croyant (The Words of a Believer). 
In this he declares Christianity to be love and 
service, and the French Church to be opposed to 
this. The Pope condemned this, and Lamen- 
nais answered in his Affazrs de Rome (1836). 
In his Le Livre du Peuple (1837); Esquzsse 
dune Philosophie (3 vols , 1841-43) ; De la Re- 
ligion (1841); Du Passé et de l Avenir du 
Peuple (1842), he appeared as ‘‘ the prophet of 
democracy,’’ and of the alliance of Christianity 
and socialism. In 1839 he published a pamph- 
let, for which he was imprisoned 12 months, In 
1848 he was elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, but after the coup ad’ état he withdrew from 
public life and died in 1854, rejecting to the last 
all overtures of the Church, and was buried, in 
accordance with his will, in a nameless grave at 
Pére la Chaise. His passionate belief was that 
religion is the root of all true progress in all as- 
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pects of life—in manners, politics, art, science, 
philosophy. He, like Mazzini, laid emphasis 
upon duties rather than rights. He asks why 
it is that the people have not conquered their 
rights and held them fast, seeing that the privi- 
leged classes are so inferior in numbers ; and 
the reason he assigns is that while the people 
have in their hands that which overthrows, they 
have not had in their hearts that which builds 
up. He believes in violence no more than Tol- 
stoi. ‘‘ Do good,”’ he writes, ‘‘ by good means. 
Do not confound the strength wielded by jus- 
tice and charity with the brute force of ferocity 
and violence. When fraternity shall be in the 
hearts of the people, it will not be long before it 
finds its way into their laws.”’ 


LAND.—We consider in this article the land 
problem as it presents itself to-day in civilized 
countries, considering (1) the development of 
moder forms of land tenure out of the past ; 
(2) the actual facts of the ownership of the soil 
to-day ; (3) the results of these conditions on 
social life, industrial, political, and moral ; (4) 
the question of how far land reform can be con- 
ducted without radical change in existing sys- 
tems of land ownership; (5) the various propo- 
sitions for radical change. (For fuller consid- 
eration of subsidiary points in the history of the 
past and the facts of the present, see PRIMITIVE 
Property ; Mark; Manor; Mir; COMMUNISM ; 
FEuDALISM ; MIpDLE AcEs ; METAYER ; AGRICUL- 
TURE; FARMERS’ MovEeEMENT; SiuMs; ‘TENE- 
MENTS; MortcAcES; WEALTH. For a discus- 
sion of the economic principles entering into the 
land question, see Rent; WaceEs. For fuller 
development of the various proposals for reform 
on the land questions, see ANARCHISM ; Com- 
MUNISM ; COOPERATIVE FARMING; LABOR COL- 
ONIES ; SINGLE TAx ; SOCIALISM.) 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CONDITIONS. 


Land at the beginning of human history was 
wholly unappropriated. It was owned neither 
individually nor communally ; it was not owned 
at all. Men roamed over its surface obtaining 
a precarious living from berries, nuts and roots, 
hunting and fishing. Each man helped himself 
to what he would and what he could. The 
world wasa No Man’s Land. But the preserva- 
tion of life compelled the-weak to seek protec- 
tion by placing themselves under some strong 
leader, Leaders were glad to protect those who 
would slave for them ; the rearing of the young 
compelled some sort of a more or less perma- 
nent habitation and defense from attack of man 
and of beast. Consciousness of kin and of kind 
drew men together ; struggle to live led men to 
hunt in bands, and later to till the soil ; gradu- 
ally property arose. Then land became appro- 
priated, but under what forms is a matter of de- 

bate. One school of thought—led 
notably by Laveleye (g,.v.)—has 

Primitive found in the forms of modern savage 

Property. life, in the remnants and traditions 

of the Russian mz, the Javan dessa, 

‘ the Indian communal village, the 
Slavic communal families, the German mark, 
the Swiss ad/mend, the English manor, the 
Greek and Roman public feasts, the family com. 
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munities of various out-of-the-way sections of 
Western Europe, evidence of a primitive com- 
munal holding of land, where little groups of 
men and women, perhaps patriarchal families, 
appropriated land collectively and tilled it for 
the common good. This view has been sharply 
criticised, notably by Fusté de Coulanges (¢.v.). 
It is argued that the evidence does not prove a 
primitive communism, but rather a primitive 
slavery, land being held, perhaps by tribes, but 
not by communal tribes; rather by despots, 
tyrants, bullies, who, with the aid of their min- 
ions, would seize and defend and till certain por- 
tions of the soil. Perhaps the true view is mid- 
way between these twoextremes. The horde or 
the patriarchal family (g.v.) was undoubtedly 
the first unit that owned land; but this was 
probably anything but a democratic unit ora 
communal colony. Slave labor, the wife or 
wives perhaps being the first slaves, undoubt- 
edly first tilled the soil in large and permanent 
ways. Babylon, Egypt, Persia, rested on slave 
labor, toiling for lords of the soil, who in turn 
followed despotic kings defended by slave 
armies. Out of this condition in Japan, China, 
and through Asia generally, a serfdom gradu- 
ally developed, following in a rude way the feu- 
dal forms we best study in Europe. Japan 
(g.v.) has only very recently thrown off feudal- 
ism. Outside of civilized countries the land is 
yet held to-day by savage tribes, by feudal lords 
or by men under despots, as in Mohammedan 
countries, despised and tyrannized cultivators 
of the soil. 

It isin Greece and Rome that we find the real 
beginnings of individual ownership of land. In 
Greece, the city-State was supreme. It con- 
quered the land and parceled out the territory 
among the free citizens, the assignments being 
tilled by slaves. Mines and some lands were 
held by the State, however, and worked for the 
State by slaves. Rome began in the same way. 
Two jugera (1} acres) were originally assigned 
to each household. Households were combined 
in gentes and the gezfes in the State. The 
State, however, rack § some land, and perhaps 
rented some of it. 

Cicero (De Ref., ii., XIV.) says that Numa 
was the first who divided the conquered lands 
into private shares, but it is certain that the ex- 
ample was only partially followed. But by the 
time of Servius Tullius the original private por- 
tion of many households must have been great- 
ly but unequally enlarged, for his new military 
organization was based on the obligation of ser- 
vice imposed on the freeholders (asszduz) as dis- 
tinguished from the mere laborers and breeders 
of children (proletarzz). 

Class distinctions based on land ownership 
thus early began, The wealthy had their lands 
tilled by slaves. The poor land-owners, unable 
to sustain themselves, hired themselves as labor- 
ers or sold themselves or their children into 
slavery. The taxes were farmed out, and the 
system admitted of great extortion. Finally 
the poorer citizens rebelled ; they assembled on 
the Mons Sacer and threatened Rome. It was 
the commencement of the long struggle over 
agrarian laws. 

The object of these laws is well illustrated 
in the Licinian law (387 4.u.c.), It enacted that 
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no citizen should hold more than 500 jugera of 
the public lands ; that no one should graze more 
than 100 oxen and 500 sheep on the common 
lands ; and that every land-owner should be 
obliged to employ a number of free laborers pro- 
portioned to that of his slaves. 

Such laws pacified the people for the time, 
but had little permanent effect. 

Successful wars gave a temporary outlet to 
labor in the formation of agricultural colonies, 
but at the same time immensely increased the 
number of slaves, who were treated as mere 
beasts of toil, to be worked out or sold off when 
no longer profitable. 

Great estates tilled by slaves grew. The Grac- 
chi demanded a distribution of the State lands 
among the people, but the demand was stifled in 
blood, Later, Julius Czsar to an extent yielded ; 
but it was too late. Great estates 
created an aristocracy. The aris- 
tocracy culminated in imperialism. 
The Roman Empire grew corrupt 
with a few great owners of the soil 
in power and luxury, and the mass of the peo- 
ple enslaved and poor. Pliny’s famous utter- 
ance sums it up: ‘‘ Lat7fundia perdidere Ita- 
liam” (Natural History, 18.6.7.$35. ‘* Great 
estates overthrew Italy’’). Then the Goth came. 

The exact connection between the Roman 
system and feudalism is not fully clear. The 
origins of feudalism itself are disputed (see Fru- 
DALISM) ; but the great Roman villas, tilled by 
poor freedmen dependent on their lords, as well 
as by slaves, undoubtedly contributed at least 
somewhat to feudalism. Gradually under feu- 
dalism, and partly due to the Christian Church, 
(see CHRISTIANITY AND Socrat REForM) chattel 
slavery disappeared in Europe, but the slaves 
and poor freedmen became serfs of the soil, 
entitled to some rights, but tied to the villa or 
manor, and compelled to render service to the 
lord of the soil. The mark(g.v.) had been pre- 
viously the typical organization in German land 
tenure. Itis disputed just how it was organ- 
ized, but it was probably in general a tribal or- 
ganization under its most democratic form. 
Cicero says (De Bell. Gall., vi.,) of the Ger- 
mans of his time: 

“They are not much given to agriculture, but live 
chiefly on milk, cheese, and flesh. No one has a fixed 
quantity of land or boundaries of his property, but the 
magistrates and chiefs every year assign to the com- 
munities and families who live together as much land 
and in such spots as they think suitable, and require 
them in the following year to remove to another allot- 
ment. Many reasons for this custom are suggested : 
one is that they should not be led by permanence of 
residence to renounce the pursuits of war for agricul- 
ture, another that the desire of extensive possession 
should not induce the more powerful to seize the land 
of the weaker, another that they should not construct 
their houses with greater care to keep out heat and 
cold, another that the love of money should not create 
parties and disputes, and lastly that the mass of the 
people might remain contented with the justice of an 
arrangement under which every one saw his position 
as comfortable as that of the most powerful. As to 
the tribes themselves, their chief glory is to have their 
territory surrounded with as wide a belt as possible of 
desolatéed waste. They deem it not only a special mark 
of valor that every neighboring tribe should be 
driven to a distance, and no stranger should dare to 


reside in their vicinity, but at the same time they view 
it as a measure of precaution against the risk of sudden 


attacks.” 
Tacitus describes it later in the same general 
way. Perhaps out of this organization, blending 


Rome, 
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with the Roman system, came feudalism. As 
the Carlovingian Empire arose and then dis- 
solved, the various kings would assign different 
portions of their kingdom to the great barons to 
tule over and defend. They would similarly 
subdivide their territories, and this would pro- 
duce feudalism, The system seems to have 
first arisen in Germany ; but in England it is 
best studied, paraealarts in tracing its develop- 
ment into modern conditions, because in Ger- 
many various systems, as we shall see, existed 
side by side, while in England the develop- 
ment is clearer, 

Alfred Russel Wallace (Land Nationaliza- 
tion, pp. 22-25) has summed up in a few lines 
the essence of feudalism as far as land tenure is 
concerned, and its development into modern 
English landlordism, He says: 


“The actual system of land tenure and all existing 
rights of property in land of this country may be said 
to have originated at the Norman Conquest, when the 
whole land of the kingdom became vest- : 
ed in the crown. All the great landed 
estates were then granted as fiefs by Feudalism, 
the sovereign, and their holders were 
obliged to render military and other ser- 
vice proportionate tothe extentand population of their 
lands. These estates were also subject to various 
fines, on marriage or on transmission to an heir ; they 
were not allowed to be sold or alienated without the 
permission of the sovereign; and on the death of the 
owner without heirs the whole reverted to the crown. 
Any breach of fealty or the commission of any act of 
felony also entailed the loss of the estate. The great 
vassals were usually endowed with civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants of their estates, and 
were altogether more in the position of subordinate 
rulers than mere landlords in the modern sense of the 
term. 

‘““These immediate vassals of the crown again 
granted lands in fief, on various payments or services, 
and in process of time these fiefs were allowed to be 
divided or sold, and the payment or service to be com- 
muted for fixed sums of money.... 

“The ‘lords of the soil’ were the chiefs and protect- _ 
ors of the community which lived on their estates, 
while every individual, down to the villein and serf, 
possessed definite rights and privileges in connection 
with the land, which, tho they might be infringed by 
force or rapine, were fully recognized by custom and 
law. 

“But as time rolled on this system became modified 
in a variety of ways, tho always for the benefit of the 
lord and to the injury of the inferior landholder. As 
the king obtained more power and the attractions of 
court life became greater, the nobles and great land- 
owners came to look upon their estates chiefly as 
sources of revenue to be spent in the capital or in 
foreign lands. The employment of foreign merce- 
naries and the rise of standing armies enabled the king 
to dispense with the military service of his vassals, and 
by self-made laws this and other burdens on the land 
were gradually thrown off, and were replaced to a 
great extent by taxes on the mercantile and landless 
classes. The ingenuity of lawyers and direct land- 
lord legislation steadily increased the powers of great 
landowners and encroached upon the rights of the 
people, till at length the monstrous doctrine arose that 
a landless Englishman has no right whatever to the 
enjoyment even of the unenclosed commonsand heaths 
and the mountain and forest wastes of his native 
country, but is everywhere, in the eye of the law,a 
trespasser whenever he ventures off a public road or 
pathway. The lord of the manor is said to be the 
‘owner of the soil,’ and the surrounding freeholders 
and copyholders have certain rights of pasture, fern 
or turf cutting ; but the dwellers in the adjacent towns 
and villages, and all who are mere Englishmen, have 
no rights whatever, so that if the two former classes 
agree, the common can be (as hundreds of commons 
have been) enclosed, and divided among them. It has 
thus come to pass that at the present day the owners 
of land, whether acquired by inheritance or purchase, 
treat it solely as so much froperty to be made the most 
of, quite irrespective of any rights in the feofle 
who live upon it. They now claim a power which 
no government, however despotic, has ever openly 
claimed—that of treating the land exclusively as a 
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source of personal wealth, to which they have an in- 
defeasible right, even at the sacrifice of all that the 
people who live upon the land hold most dear.” 


This, however, is too general to show all the 
injustice of the process. 

Mr. S. W. Thackeray, in his The Land and 
the Community, brings this out more clearly by 
tracing the legal development. He says: 


“Let us suppose ourselves, then, living in the time of 
one of our Norman kings, when the feudal system has 
been established and the land has been parceled out 
in great estates to tenants in capite holding their fiefs 
directly from the king. The first thing which sucha 
tenant does on taking possession of his fee, is to divide 
or cut up his estate into portions, each one embracing 
a considerable area, and including, perhaps, many 
separate villages and townships, and these he sub- 
infeudates, as it was called, to his followers on similar 
conditions of tenure and service to those he is himself 
under obligation to the king. Such a portion of an 
estate became knownas a ‘ manor,’ and the owner was 
styled ‘lord of the manor.’.... What kind of sys- 
tem, we may ask, then, did the lord of the manor find 
in vogue among See who became his depen- 
dents, and who formed one of these village communi- 
ties? It has been thus described: 

“The ‘mark’ or territory occupied by the commu- 
nity was divided into the following parts: 

‘“r, The township, where were the houses held by 
heads of families in severely: 

“>. The arable land divided into several plots, but 
subject to regulations as to common cultivation—the 
most usual of which is the three-field system ; the land 
was to lie fallow every third year, and the whole com- 
munity had rights of pasturage on the fallow portion, 
and on the stubble of the fields under crop at certain 

ortions of the year between harvest and the follow- 
ing seed-time. 

“3. The meadow-land, which in like manner was 
common for a period after the hay harvest, and was 
afterward fenced off in separate allotments for the 
new crop. 

“4. The common or waste land not appropriated for 
cultivation, and over whichevery member of the com- 
munity had rights of pasturage, wood-cutting, etc. 

‘On some such system as thus described the lord of 
the manor engrafted his new arrangements. Out of 
the lands which had been granted to him, the lord 
would grant certain portions to free tenants on con- 
dition of certain rents and services, and these are call- 
ed the freeholders of the manor. The lord’s own por- 
tion would be cultivated by villeins or serfs attached 
to the soil, and these ultimately developed into the im- 
portant class of copyholders. There would remain in 
addition the uncultivated and unappropriated land, 
over which the freeholders had certain rights of com- 
mon, supposed to be incident to their original grant. 
aes he,most important right of common is com- 
mon of pasture. Some lands were subject tothis com- 
mon of pasture during certain portions of the year 
only—e.g., in the case of Lammas-lands from the rst 
of August for eight months, after which they are held 
in severalty. Stich lands are said to be commonadle, 
Then there iscommon of piscary or the right of fishing 
ina particular stream ; common of estovers is the right 
of cutting wood on another’s estate ; common of turbary 
is the right of cutting turf. In some manors there was 
also a right of digging and taking coals, minerals, etc. 

“These rights of common needed for purposes of 
law to be further defined. They were appendant 
when inseparably annexed to the land; appurtenant 
when they belonged to it, but not of necessity. It was 
common 7” gross when the right was annexed to the 
person of an individual and not attached to the land; 
and it was common of vicinage when it existed between 
the inhabitants of two adjacent townships. Subject to 
all these rights of common, everything belonged to 
the lord of the manor, 

“This unaccustomed view as to the ie be and ex- 
tent of their common rights, as it was officially and 
judicially expounded to them by the lord of the manor 
in his court baron, could scarcely have been altogether 
acceptable to the common people. But 
the Statute of Merton passed in 1235 gave 
full legal sanction to what had pre- 
viously been regarded as an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the common- 
ers.... The thirteenth century was 
‘ : marked by very much important legis- 
lation in reference {o land. During the first three 
quarters of it the crown was held by the feeble hands 
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of John and his son, Henry III., and the course of leg- 
islation showed a marked tendency in favor of the 
landowners gaining the upper hand. But on the ac- 
cession of Edward I.,in 1272,a great reaction took 
place. There was a very visible retightening of the 
grasp of the feudal system over the nobles, in striking 
contrast to the relaxing hold of the crown as exhibited 
in the hands of his two predecessors. 

“In 1215 Magna Charta decreed that no freeman 
should be deprived of his life, liberty, or property, ex- 
cept by the law of the land and the judginent of his 
peers. In 1225 it was enacted that no land shall be 
aliened so that the lord shail thereby lose any service 
due him. In1235 the Statute of Merton opened the door 
to the encroachments of the landowners on the com- 
mon wastes, and in 1285 it was opened still wider by 
the Statute of Westminster the Second. 

“But in the last quarter of the century the new era 
of reactionary legislation was entered. ; 

“‘ Besides several acts of less importance, there was in 
1279 the second Statute of Mortmain, which prohibited 
the conveyance of land to religious houses. Thenin 
1285 the famous Statute ‘De Donis conditionalibus’ (13 
Edw. L, c. i.) originated estates tail, compelling the 
donee to carry out the will of the donor, and forbid- 
ding him to alien the estate after an heir had been born 
to him, and it also secured the ultimate reversion of 
the estate to the donor on the failure of issue to the 
donee. Entails made under this Statute ‘De Donis’ 
created a perpetual series of life estates, and initiated 
a policy which was afterward seen to produce very 
bad effects. In 1290, five years later, in pursuance of 
the same general policy as in De Donis, another fa- 
mous statute, ‘Quia Emptores,’ was passed to check the 
growing practice of sub-infeudation. This was in the 
nature somewhat of a compromise. For whereas pre- 
viously the alienation of lands without the lord’s con- 
sent had been only connived at, it was now legally 
permitted for feudal tenants to alien their lands with- 
out their lord’s consent ; but it required the assignees 
to hold immediately from the lord and not mediately 
through the tenant, and so the lord’s rights were saved 
from being prejudiced. In 1326 the same right of aliena- 
oe was extended to tenants in capite on payment of 
a ‘fine. 

“The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were too 
much disturbed by foreign wars and by the civil 
wars of the Roses to have left much opportunity for 
attention to legislative matters. ... Previous to the 
time of Henry VIII.,a simple gift of 
land to a person and his heirs, accom- 
panied by livery of seisin, gave tothat Evasions, 
person anestate infee simple. As early 
as the time of Henry III., Statutes of 
Mortmain were enacted, prohibiting land from being 
given to the religious houses. In order to avoid the 
effect of this statute, a feoffment was made to one per- 
son to hold the land to the use of another. The Courts 
of Chancery held that the feoffee was, in such a case, 
bound in conscience to hold the land simply for the 
benefit of the third person. This estate to use was not 
recognized in law, but only in equity. The original 
feoffee was, in the eyes of the law, the real owner. 
There were thus two estates, a legal and an equitable, 
in the same property cognizable in two different courts, 
By this device, many of the rules of property were de- 
feated. In law, only the legal owner could be reached. 
Clergy could hold land in spite of the Statutes of Mort- 
main. A refractory lord, holding his property only as 
equitable owner, could commit treason with impunity 
and without the forfeiture of his estate, and persons 
could also dispose of their land by will. The land 
itself could not be devised, but the use of it was, and 
the legal owner was bound in equity to observe such 
use. Down to the time of Henry VIII. this practice 
had so increased that by its means a considerable part 
of the kingdom had contrived to get rid of some of 
the worst inconveniences of feudal tenure. 

‘““In order to remedy this state of things, Henry 
VIII. caused the Statute of Uses to be enacted in 1535, 
It decreed that any person for whom a use was held 
should be deemed the legal owner of the estate to the 
extent of that use. The equitable was thus converted 
into a legal estate, and was made subject to all the in- 
cidents of legal ownership. Thus once again appar- 
ently had the crown succeeded in reestablishing its 
feudal fetters upon the land. Its triumph was des- 
tined, however, to be of short duration. The feudal 
system was no longer suited to the changed character 
of the times, and the growing spirit of freedom could 
no longer be curbed by its restraints. And therefore 
again the ingenuity of landowners and churchmen 
was stimulated, and, aided by the lawyers, they suc- 
ceeded in finding means for another fraudulent eva- 
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sion of the law. And the Court of Equity was agai 

j gain 
successfully invoked to their aid i ivi idi 
their alice ath d in giving validity to 

‘So, strange to say, by narrow construction of the 
words of the Statute of Uhked the purpose of the enact- 
ment was completely foiled. An estate was now lim- 
ited to A and his heirs, to the use of B and his heirs, to 
the use of C and his heirs. The court held that the 
first use was executed by the statute and B was the 
legal owner, but then at this point the power of the 
statute was exhausted. Thus C remained the equi- 
table owner, as B would have been before the statute 
was passed. Such an unexecuted use is now termed a 
trust. One very important effect, however, the Stat- 
ute of Uses had which renders it noteworthy. The 
machinery that had been employed in the creation of 
the use, thus legalized, was adopted for the transfer of 
land by deed without publicity or registration ; and 
this remarkable result has continued even down to the 
present day. 

“The last great blow, which may be said to have 
been almost the finishing stroke, to the feudal system 
was the passing of the Statute of Wills. This was en- 
acted in 1540, only five years after the Statute of Uses. 
This act is commonly said to have given, but it in 
truth only restored the power to devise lands by will. 
This had existed before the Norman rule, and had 
been extinguished only by the practice of primogen- 
ary descent, with which it was of course incompati- 


e. 
“The feudal system was swept away by an act of the 
Long Parliament passed in 1656, and solemnly reen- 
acted after the restoration in 1660. The famous statute 
(zz Chas. IT., c. xxiv.) operating retrospectively turn- 
ed all military tenures into ‘free and common socage’ 
from February r4, 1645. Thenceforth freehold tenancy 
has been virtually equivalent to ownership, and the 
only restrictions to which it is subject are those which 
may be created by will or deed... . 
_ ‘* Now, however, feudal tenures being finally abol- 
ished, we see the class of great landowners proceeding 
to introduce a new mode of settling estates, which de- 
pends not on any single statute or law, but on custom 
mainly, which takes advantage of legal forms already 
existing, and ingeniously proceeds to twist them about 
to serve other and quite different purposes than those 
for which they were originally intended.... There 
was, unobserved and but little noticed by the many, a 
marked change which took place in the policy of the 
great landowners, at this period, and the fact that this 
change was not shared in, to any considerable extent, 
by the owners of the smaller estates in land, the class 
of small freeholders and copyholders, is very sugges- 
tive, and full of a grim significance. 

‘*For, notwithstanding this change, there was not 
lacking a very clear and distinct connection between 
the new and the old policies. There was an unmistak- 
able unity of aim and purpose, which was not at once 
revealed, we may readily believe, even to the land- 
owners themselves, but which gradually took shape as 
events favored its development. It would be unfair, 
perhaps, to suggest that the landowners having now 
entirely freed themselves from the thraldom of the 
feudal system, and emancipated themselves from the 
power and control of the sovereign, perceived that 
they had at the same time given a death-blow also to 
the rights of the community in the land, which had 
already gradually ceased to be represented, except in 
theory only, in the person of the king, as the represen- 
tative of the State. And thus having now acquired 
the absolute and exclusive right of ownership over 
whatever lands they possessed, while, on the one hand, 
they took careful measures to prevent their own estates 
from dispersion or encroachment, they were now 
ready on the other hand to use their newly enfran- 
chised power and undistracted opportunities to search 
for means whereby they might gratify a spirit of in- 
satiable greed by swallowing up whatever other lands 
of smaller estates or of common landsnot yet enclosed 
which the wheel of fortune might at any time bring 
within their grasp. It would not be fair, we say, to 
suggest that this was their deliberate aim, but if such 
a theory were put forward, it would not be difficult to 
find many facts in subsequent history which would 
tinge it with some color of truth. ; f 

“Tt is not, perhaps, necessary to enter into the details 
of the system of family settlements. By it the prop- 
erty in land was divided out to several persons with 
“estates for life’ and ‘in remainder,’ so as to prevent 
the possibility of alienation until not only the whole of 
the lives existing at the time of making the settlement 
or will had ended, but until the unborn child of one 
who was then an infant had attained 21 years of age; 
so in fact as to extend entail ordinarily for 50, but pos- 
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sibly for 80 or 90 years. In common parlance, estates 
in land may be settled upon any number of lives in 
being, and ar years afterward. 

“‘In this way each son when he succeeds finds him- 
self merely a tenant for life, and as such possessed of 
no power to prevent his own son from becoming 
owner in fee simple, with full power to deal with the 
estate when he in turn shall succeed. Buta father so 
situated is little inclined to leave to his son powers of 
which he himself is deprived, while his son is generally 
willing to barter his future liberty for a present lib- 
eral allowance. Thus father and son strike a bargain ; 
the father buys the son’s surrender of his future right, 
and the son, for a price, agrees to submit himself to the 
restraints of being merely tenant for life instead of in 
fee simple when his father shall die. The process re- 
peated from generation to generation has reestablish- 
ed in practice the system of entails which the courts 
had formally abrogated as contrary to public policy, 
and which every writer has denounced as hurtful to 
the nation. 

‘““While these sttccessful means were being contin- 
uously taken for the perservation of the large estates 
in a few families, let us now see what 
was going on in those smaller estates 
which had thus far escaped a 
and in those common lands which form- 
ed the remainder of the estate that was 
left to the community at large. 

‘““The system of entails, or of creation of estates for 
life only, which has now prevailed for six centuries in 
England, is sufficient to account for the fact that 
the large estates have continually augmented in size 
and number, by corresponding absorption of the small 
properties of yeomen. The small properties are sel- 
dom subjected to strict settlement. ‘The owners oc- 
casionally fall into difficulties, and then their land is 
sold to pay their debts. They are frequently moved 
by natural affection either to divide their estates 
among all their children or to subject them to charges 
for children other than the heir, and this also tends to 
bring them into the market for sale. The large prop- 
erties therefore continue undiminished; and when a 
small adjoining freehold comes into the market, it is 
seldom that the owner of the larger estate cannot find 
the money to effect its purchase. Once obtained it is 
included in the next settlement of the larger estate, 
and thus permanently withdrawn from the operation 
of natural processes of disintegration. 

‘On the whole, it follows that large estates tend to 
grow, and in precisely the same proportion small ones 
tend to disappear. The peers, in number about 600, 
hold rather mere than one fifth of all the land in the 
kingdom. One half of the whole territory is in the 
hands of only 7400 individuals; the other half is di- 
vided among 312,500 individuals. Barely one person in 
roo owns more than an acre of soil.” 
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But even the legal aspect does not bring out 
the whole situation. When the custom grew up 
of the baron’s making a money payment to the 
king in place of service, it involved more than 
first appears. The king welcomed the arrange- 
ment because it enabled him to hire a standin. 
army ‘rather than depend upon turbulent 
barons. The barons preferred it because they 
in turn could get money in place of service from 
their dependents, and so could go live where 
they would, escaping duties, tho maintaining 
income, But this was not all. The king, want- 
ing more money, some one suggested that he 
get money not only from the barons, but from 
their dependents. It was overlooked or ignored 
that the dependents were already paying the 
king through the barons, and that the barons 
were only entitled to payment from their de- 
pendents as representatives of the king. The 
dependents thus found themselves now called 
upon to pay both the king and the barons. Even 
this was not all. When the barons found their 
dependents paying the king, they said, ‘‘ This 
money is the king’s; what money comes to us 
is ours.’’ The king’s payment they called Zax ; 
their payment they called ~e#¢—in other words, 
they set up the claim to own as properties, from 
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which they could collect rent, the lands they had 
been given simply to rule over for the king. In 
this process, disguised, often unconscious to the 
barons themselves, lies the genesis of the land 
ownership of modern England. Nor is even 
this all, Wars in the Middle Ages were fought 
by the nobility. But gradually the barons grew 
impoverished and needed money, The devel- 
opment of the Flemish wool market gave them 
an opportunity, Claiming to own the land, they 
began to enclose the commons, to evict the 
peasantry, and turn the land into sheep walks. 

Eden, in his AHzstory of the Poor, gives a 
quotation from A Compendious or Briefe Ex- 
amination of Certayne Complaznts, published 
in 1581, which would be humorous were it not 
pathetic. ‘‘ Yea,’’ it says, ‘‘ these sheep is the 
cause of all these mischiefs, for they have driven 
husbandry out of the country, by the which was 
increased before all kinds of victuals, and now 
altogether sheep, sheep, sheep.’’ 

The landless class was also swollen by the 
evicted monks and nuns from the monasteries 
suppressed by Henry VIII. How many of 
these there were can be seen when it is remem- 
bered that good authority estimates one third 
of the whole of England at this time to have 
been church land. 

Nor is the enclosure of commons by any means 
a practice of the past alone. It ended in that 
form, but later took the form of reclaiming 
waste land. Under the Georges, enclosure be- 
came a settled policy, Some 2000 enclosure bills 
were passed before the General Enclosure Act 
of 1801, and about 2000 more before the act of 
1845. Lawrence's Vew Systemof Agriculture, 
published in 1726, states that ‘‘itis believed that 
one half part of the kingdom are commons, and 
a third of all of the kingdom is what we call 
common fields.’’ In 1879 only 264,000 acres 
were common out of 32,597,398 acres. 

Says Mr. Thackeray (zdem, p. 47): 


“The annual report of the Enclosure Commissioners 
for 1867 shows that during the 150 years previous no 
less than 7,660,413 acres were added to the cultivated 
area; that is, about one third of the total of 25,451,626 
acres incultivation in that year. The commissioners 
remark that such enclosures, being often made with- 
out any compensation to the smaller commoners, have 
deprived agricultural laborers of ancient rights over 
the waste, and disabled the occupants of new cot- 
tages from acquiring new rights, 

‘“Nor must it be supposed that the number of land- 
ed proprietors was in any way increased by this proc- 
ess of enclosure. The area enclosed was divided 
among those, and those only, who already possessed 
common rights by virtue of their holding freeholds or 
copyholds, and the very idea of recognizing in law 
any public interest in open wastes or forests is entirely 
modern. The lion’s share was always reserved for 
the lord of the manor, and immense accessions of ter- 
ritory were thus secured by powerful landowners in 
days when the landed interest was paramount in the 
Legislature no less than in local administration, The 
chief sufferers at the time were poor laborers, holding 
cottages at will of their landlords, who lost the privi- 
lege of turning out pigs, geese, and fowls on the com- 
mon, and for whom, of course, no compensation was 
provided, or even thought of,” 


Such is the way that English land property 
has been developed by encroachments on the 
rights of the people. Not even yet does the Zaw 
recognize full private property in English land, 
but in practice it is only too real. 


Sir Frederick Pollock says in English Land 
Laws: 
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“It is commonly supposed that land belongs to its 
owner in the same sense aS money or a watch; this is 
not the theory of English law since the Norman Con- 
quest, nor has it been so in its full significance at any 
time. No absolute ownership of land is recognized by 
our law books, except in the crown. All lands are 
supposed to be held immediately or mediately of the 
crown, tho no rent or services may be payable and no 
grant from the crown on record.” 


Williams says (Real Property) : 


“The first thing the student has to do is to get rid of 
the idea of absolute ownership [of land]. Such an 
idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands (p. 16). 

“All landowners are merely tenants in the eye of 
the law” (p. 55). 


Public sentiment, however, is alive on this 
question. 

Says Mr. Thackeray : 

“The first sign of an awakening of the public mind 
to a consciousness of the true meaning of what was 
going on was in 1836, when in an enclosure act of 
that year it was stipulated that no enclosures should 
be made within 1o miles of London or within corre- 
sponding distances of smaller towns. Next, in 1845, 
when the General Enclosure Act was passed, which 
applied to all ‘common lands,’ it was enacted that 
manorial wastes must not be enclosed without the 
previous sanction of Parliament. In 1852, a later act 
made the consent of Parliament necessary in a// cases 
under the Enclosure Act. 

““Under these various acts, however, in spite of 
these restrictions, the enclosures which were still 
permissible proceeded apace, and the commissioners 
have been not undeservedly accused of unduly favor- 
ing enclosure and neglecting the powers with which 
they were entrusted for the protection of the public. 
There seems to have been very good ground for this 
charge. For the Home Secretary in 1876 stated that 
out of 414,000 acres which had been enclosed under the 
act of 1845, less than 4000 had been dedicated to pur- 
poses of recreation and exercise; and he admitted 
that whereas enclosures had formerly been treated as 
a private estate, improvement to which the owner 
was entitled, a great change of opinion had taken 
place as to the rights of the public.” 


This brings us to the present. The develop- 
ment of land property in other countries, so far 
as it differs from the English development, we 
consider in speaking of each country. The Eng- 
lish theory has been copied in the main in the 
United States and Australasia. Wherever Eng- 
lishmen have discovered land they have claimed 
it for the Crown, and the Crown has assigned it 
for the most part in fee simple to companies or 
to individual proprietors. Titles in the older 
States of the United States originated in this 
way. William Penn purchased land from the 
Indians, but it was assigned to proprietors by 
the Crown, and Pennsylvania became a pro- 
prietary colony. In most of the colonies char- 
ters were given to companies, and these compa- 
nies gave land to individuals. Since the Revo- 
lution, the Federal Government has been the 
owner of all land not already owned by indi- 
viduals, but has sold it to settlers, under the 
Homestead Act, for a song, or has given it to 
towns, States, or railroads. In English colonies 
all land is held from the Crown. We come now 
to consider 
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In Great Britain to-day ten -elevenths of the 
area of the United Kingdom is owned by one 
two hundredths part oF the population (Mul- 
hall’s Dictzonary of Statzstics, p. 266). Accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘‘ By the 
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Doomsday Book of 1875 it appeared that one 
fourth of the total acreage (excluding plots 
under one acre) is held by 1200 owners, at an 
average for each of 16,200 acres ; another fourth 
by 6200 persons, at an average of 3150 acres; 
another fourth is held by 50,770 persons, aver- 
aging 380 acres each ; and the remaining fourth 
by 261,830 persons, averaging 7o acres each 
(Caird). Peers, in number about 600, hold 
tather more than one fifth of all the land in the 
kingdom. Thus one half of the whole territory 
isin the hands of only 7400 individuals; the 
other half is divided among 312,500 individuals.” 

‘This means that not one man in a hundred in 
Great Britain owns an acre of land; and let us 
see what this means. We quote from Land Na- 
ttonalization, by the celebrated scientist, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, whose authority and fairness 
none can question. He says (chap. v.) : 


“In England pure landlordism is seen at its best. 
Its characteristics have been determined by the great 
and popular class of country squires and by numer- 
ous wealthy peers owning large ancestrai estates, 
who have usually lived among their tenants, have 
been accustomed to treat them liberally, and have 
had sympathy with their pursuits and a desire for 
their prosperity. The tenant-farmers, too, are usually 
men of some capital, of good education, and of inde- 
endent spirit, who are able to understand their posi- 

ion and maintain their rights, and whose occupancy 
of the land is the result of a more or less free con- 
tract with the owner. It is impossible to imagine 
more favorable conditions for the trial of our actual 
land system; and we may safely assume that what- 
ever evils we find toresult from it here ought not to 
be imputed to the misconduct of individuals, but to 
the essential features of the system itself. There are, 
no doubt, certain remediable evils due to the laws of 
inheritance and the power of entail. These will prob- 
ably soon be cured ; but their removal will have little 
influence on those wider and more deeply seated ef- 
fects of the system to which I shall here call attention. 

“ Despotic Power of Landlords.—The Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, in his valuable and impartial work, Eug- 
lish Land and English Landlords, speaks of the large 
resident landowner of a parish or district as being 
‘invested with an authority over its inhabitants which 
neither the Saxon chief nor the Norman lord, in the 
fulness of his power, ever had the right of exercising.’ 
The clergyman is usually his nominee, and often his 
kinsman. The farmers, who are almost the only em- 
ployers of labor besides himself, are his tenants-at- 
will, and, possibly, his debtors. The tradespeople of 
the village rent under him, and, even if they do not, 
could be ruined by his disfavor. The laborers live in 
his cottages, and are absolutely at his mercy for the 
privilege of hiring allotments, generally of inad- 
equate size, and at an exorbitant rent as compared 
with the same land occupied by farmers, and they are 
also dependent upon him for work in winter. e is 
usually a magistrate, and thus has the power of the 
law in his hands to carry out his orders and enhance 
his authority. Except by his permission, merely to 
live upon his estate is impossible ; while most of the 
inhabitants may have their lives rendered miserable 
or may be actually ruined by his displeasure... . 

“A great landowner exercises despotic power over 
individuals, such as we are accustomed to iook upon 
with horror when occurring in the Turkish or Russian 
Empires. One or two illustrative examples only can be 
here given, but a little research through the columns 
of the daily press would enable any one to fill a vol- 
ume with similar cases. Let us first choose an exam- 
ple of interference with religious freedom—a matter 
on which we more especially pride ourselves. In 
April, 1879, there appeared in the Datly News a cor- 
respondence between Samuel McAulay, a Wesleyan 
minister, and Langhorne Burton, a Lincolnshire land- 
owner. The former asked that religious services 
which had been conducted for 30 years in the village 
of Bag-Enderby, and which the said landlord had in- 
terdicted, might be resumed, the writer urging his 
case forcibly, but in heh respectful terms. The an- 

was [in part] as follows: 
ae Phe Te eit a such a step on your part would 
probably be the removal from Bag-Enderby of all the 
members of your body, who are of little value to me as 
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tenants, Iwish to have as tenants none (these italics 
are his own) but thorough church people, and con- 
sider Ua Ge quite at liberty to choose 
such as I like, without being dictated to 
by anybody. Reasons apart from this 
for my interdict of your meetings in 
Bag-Enderby I do not feel called upon 
toenter into with you. I also forbear 
to remark upon your seeming disposition to dictate to 
me my duty as a landlord.’ 

“ Eviction of the Inhabitants of an Entire Fala g a ae 
In the following case, given on the authority of Mr. 
Froude, no offense whatever appears to have been 
alleged against the unfortunate tenants. He says: 
‘Not a mile from the place where I am now writing, 
an estate on the coast of Devonshire came into the 
hands of an English duke. There was a primitive vil- 
lage upon it, occupied by sailors, pilots, and fishermen, 
which is described in Domesday Book, and wasinhab- 
ited at the Conquest by the actual forefathers of the 
late tenants, whose names may be read there. The 
houses were out of repair. The duke’s predecessors 
had laid out nothing upon them for a century, and had 
been contented with exacting the rents. When the 
present owner entered into possession it was repre- 
sented to him that if the village was to continue it 
must be rebuilt, but that to rebuild it would be a 
needless expense, for the people, living as they did on 
their wages as fishermen and seamen, would not culti- 
vate his land, and were useless to him. The houses 
were therefore simply torn down, and nearly half the 
population was driven out into the world to find new 
homes. 

“Another mode in which private property in land 
operates to the serious injury of the public at largeis 
the power which landlords possess, and very often 
use, of demanding enormous sums for the land re- 

uired for public improvements. Whether it is the 
ormation of new streets in the metropolis, or the con- 
struction of railways or docks, or the securing of land 
for public recreation, the claims of landlords invari- 
ably stand in the way, sometimes preventing the de- 
sired improvements trom being carried into effect, 
sometimes burdening them with a heavy load of debt, 
and so diminishing their usefulness. Instances of this 
will occur to every one who takes note of passing 
events. I-will only here quote the following state- 
ment of Mr. Brodrick: 

“«The landed interest of England is estimated to 
have received a sum exceeding the national revenue 
from railway companies alone over and above the 
market price of the land thus sold.’ The italics are 
mine, to call attention to the fact that this sum of 70,- 
000,000 OF 80,000,000 paid to the landlords is a perma- 
nent injury to the community, by increasing to that 
extent the unproductive capital expenditure of the 
railway companies of the kingdom; while noclass has 
received so much benefit from railways as the land- 
lords, in the enormous increase given thereby to the 
value of their estates, so that if they had freely given 
the land required to construct the lines, they would 
still have been gainers. As another example: ‘One 
nobleman is known to have received three quarters 
of a million sterling for the mere sites of docks con- 
structed by the enterprise of others.’ Here again no 
doubt his other land in the neighborhood would be 
greatly increased in value by these very docks, and, 
equitably, all this increase of value should go to those 
Sihone expenditure caused it, or at least to the com- 
munity at large. But the publicand the Government 
are alike powerless, and must submit to pay what- 
ever landlords choose to demand for permission to 
make public improvements.” 


England, 


If any one fancies that the day of such things 
has passed, let him still consult almost any Eng- 
lish daily. He will find to-day men evicted 
for their political and other views. For an in- 
teresting case, see the English Labor Annual 
for 1896. 

Landlordism in Ireland has not been worse, 
tho its worst developments haye been till re- 
cently more common, ‘To-day in Ireland (7.v.) 
the tenant is better defended than in England, 
Scotland, or the United States. Of the past 
Mr. Wallace says (chap. xiii.) : 

“Mr. T. P. O. Connor tells us that in the four years 


1849-52 there were 221,845 evictions ; whole townlands 
being depopulated, and their human inhabitants driven 


Land. 


out to make room for cattle and sheep, as being more 
profitable to the landlords _ These poor people were 
often forced away from their homes, even tho all rent 
due had been fully paid. The houses, which had been 
built by their own labor (or purchased from those who 
had built them), were pulled down; and when the 
houseless families, having nowhere to go, lighted fires 
in the ditches to cook some food, the fires were ex- 
tinguished in order to drive them off the land. A re- 
port to the Poor Law Commissioners states that many 
occupiers were forced out of their homes at night in 
winter, even sick women and children not being 
allowed to stay in the houses till morning! ‘ 

“And the power to do all this, be it remembered, is 
a necessary consequence of unrestricted private prop- 
erty inland. The following account of an eye-witness 
is taken from a published Pastoral Letter of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath: ; 

““¢The horrid scenes that I then witnessed I must re- 
rember all my life long. The wailing of women; the 
screams, the terror, the consternation of children ; the 
speechless agony of honest, industrious 
men, wrung tears of grief from all who 
saw them. J saw the officers and men of 
a large police force, who were obliged 
to attend on the occasion, cry like chil- 
dren at beholding the cruel sufferings of the very 
people whom they would be obliged to butcher, had 
they offered the least resistance. The heavy rains 
that usually attend the autumnal equinoxes descended 
in cold, copious torrents throughout the night, and at 
once revealed to those houseless sufferers the awful 
realities of their condition. I visited them next morn- 
ing, and rode from place to place administering to 
them all the comfort and consolation I could. The 
appearance of men, women, and children, as they 
emerged from the ruins of their former homes—sat- 
urated with rain, blackened and besmeared with soot, 
shivering in every member from cold and misery— 
presented positively the most appalling spectacle I 
ever looked at. Zhe landed proprietors in a circle all 
vound—and for many miles in every direction—warned 
thetr tenantry, with threats of dtrect ee 
against the humanity of extending to any of them the 
hospitality of a single nights shelter. Many of these 
poor people were unable to emigrate with their fam- 
ilies; while at home the hand of every man was thus 
raised against them. They were driven from the land 
on which Providence had placed them; and, in the 
state of society surrounding them, every other walk of 
life was rigidly closed against them. What was the 
result? After battling in vain with privation and pes- 
tilence, they at last graduated from the workhouse to 
the tomb, azd zn little more than three years nearly a 
fourth of them lay quietly in thetr graves.’” 


Treland, 


Perhaps the worst landlordism has been in 
Scotland. Says Mr, Wallace (chap. iv.) : 


“Under the old system the Highland chief was a 
etty sovereign, who retained civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over his clansmen and the power of mak- 
ing war on other chiefsand clans. Butthese clansmen 
were never either serfs or vassals, but free men; and 
the clan was really a great family, all the members of 
which were supposed to be, and atten actually were, 
of one blood, It was a true patriarchal system, totally 
distinct from the feudal system of Europe; and tho 
every clansman owed fealty and military service, as 
well as certain dues or payments to his chief, these 
were given through love and duty rather than through 
fear, and every petty clansman held his land and his 
rights to pasture and wood and turf, and to hunt and 
fish over the mountains and lakes, by the same title as 
the chieftain held his more extensive lands and priy- 
ileges. As well expressed by an able writer in the 
estminster Review— No error could be grosser than 
that of viewing the chiefs as unlimited proprietors, not 
only of the arable land, but of the whole territory of 
the mountain, lake, river, and seashore, held and won 
during hundreds of years by the broadswords of the 
clansmen. Could any MacLean admit, even in a 
dream, that his chief could clear Mull of all the Mac- 
Leans and replace them with Campbells; or the Mac- 
Intosh people his lands with MacDonalds, and drive 
away his own race, any more than Louis Napoleon 
could evict all the population of France and supply 
their place with English and German colonists?’ Yet 
this very power and right the English Government, in 
its aristocratic selfishness, bestowed upon the chiefs, 
when, after the great rebellion of 1745, it took away 
their privileges of war and criminal jurisdiction, and 
endeavored to assimilate them to the nobles and great 
landowners of England, The rights of the clansmen 
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; The full 
rights of possession given by the English law were 


were entirely left out of consideration. ... 


now insisted on. The pasture of the 
hilltops, the game on the moors, the 
wood and the peat of the forests, the 
salmon in the rivers, and even the very 
shellfish and seaweed on the wild sea- 
shore, were declared the sole and exclu- 
sive property of the landlords. Then began the clear- 
ances and evictions dignified by the name of ‘improve- 
ments.’ By hundreds and thousands at a time the 
occupiers of the soil were driven from their homes, and 
were many of them forced to leave the country which 
they had so bravely defended on many a hard-won 
battle-field. ... ; . 

“As to the nature and extent of this extermination 
Dr. Macdonald writes in the strongest manner. He 
says: 

“The extermination of the Highlanders has been 
carried on for many years as systematically and relent- 
lessly as of the North American Indians. ... Who 
can withhold sympathy as whole families have turned 
to take a last look at the heavens red with their burn- 
ing houses? The poor people shed no tears, for there 
was in their hearts that which stifled such signs of 
emotion; they were absorbed in despair. They were 
forced away from that which was near and dear to 
their hearts, and their patriotism was treated with 
contemptuous mockery.’ : 

“Again: ‘I know a glen, now inhabited by two 
shepherds and two gamekeepers, which at one time 
sent out its thousand fighting men. And this is but 
one out of many that might be cited to show how the 
Highlands have been depopulated. Loyal, peaceable, 
and high-spirited peasantry have been driven from 
their native land—as the Jews were expelled from 
Spain, or the Huguenots from France—to make room 
for grouse, sheep, and deer. ... 

“*Let us turn from this picture of what unrestricted 
landlordism has effected in the Highlands to that part 
of the country which is its pride and glory—the Low- 
lands. For here are the highest agricultural rents and 
the best farming in Great Britain. Here the landlords 
are wealthy andthe farmers are thriving. Hereevery- 
thing is neat, thrifty, and elegant ; the rude husbandry 
of the Highlands has been left more than a thousand 
years behind; the furrows are straight as an arrow, 
the fences closely dressed, the farmhouses commodi- 
ous, and the gentlemen's seats bear all the evidences 
of taste, luxury, and refinement. Such being the case, 
we should naturally expect that some portion of this 
prosperity would have descended to the laborers, and 
we should look for neat and roomy cottages, with 
ample gardens, so essential to the well-being of the 
poor. 


Scotland. 


Instead, Mr. Wallace reports that, in spite of 
some recent improvements, 


BF ph ed a tho not so prevalent as in the depopulat- 
ed Highlands, still abounds even in the fertile and 
highly farmed Lowlands, where about 1 in 4o of the 
ae keane: are returned as paupers or dependents. ... 
t appears, then, that both in the barren Highlands 
and the fertile Lowlands, among the peaceable and 
contented Celts, as well as among the more restless and 
energetic Saxons, we find the same increase in the 
wealth and luxury of the landlord and the capitalist, 
accompanied bd the misery, discontent, and chronic 
auperism of the laboring classes. In both districts 
landlordism has had its own way, and has flourished ; 
in both it carries in its train the physical, social, and 
moral degradation of those by whom its wealth is 
created. It is not that landlords are worse than other 
men ; tg eee it may justly be said that they are 
somewhat better than the average; but no amount of 
good intentions or good administration will suffice 
when the system which is administered is fundament- 
ally wrong. No system ever had a fairer trial than 
pure landlordism has had in Scotland during the pres- 
ent century. It has had the freest liberty of action 
under various conditions, a peaceful, honest, and con- 
tented body of laborers, a constantly increasing 
growth of wealth, and all the means and appliances of 
modern science at its command. Yet here, as always 
and everywhere, it has lamentably failed to produce 
either prosperity or contentment. ” 


Such is a brief review from unimpeachable 
sources of landlordism in Great Britain, where 
nineteen twentieths of the people have scarcely 
any land, and one twentieth have houses and 
lands valued at $1,150,000,000 (see below). To 


Te 
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be more exact, in England only 1 person in 20 


is an owner of land; in Scotland, 1 in 25; in 


Ireland, 1 in 79 ; and the great majority of land- 
holders in Great Britain own less than one acre 
each. One man rides in a straight line 100 
miles on his own estate. Another ownsa county 
extending across Scotland. A gentleman in 
Scotland a few years since appropriated 300 
square miles of land, extending from sea to sea, 
to form a deer forest, evicting many families to 
make room for the deer. 


FRANCE, 


In France, land is very much more subdivid- 
ed than in England. 

According to La Grande Encyclopedie, vol. 
Xvii., p. 1006, the number of land holdings in 
189i was about 14,000,000, owned by about 
8,000,000 persons, of which about 5,000,000 own 
agricultural holdings. 

According to Mulhall (Dzcetzonary of Statzs- 
fics), the official summary of 1885 gave 50,500,- 
ooo acres as tilled by owners ; 22,800,000 acres 
as tilled by tenants ; 11,100,100 acres as tilled 
by metayers. 

The small holdings are mainly in the de- 
artments of the Seine, the Rhone, Bel- 
ort, the North, Puy-de-D6me, Haute-Garonne, 

Gard. 

For a discussion, however, of how far small 
peasant holdings under modern conditions of 
taxation, etc., are advantageous, see below, 
Sec. 4. 

The wretched condition of the French poor as 
late as the eighteenth century, their inhuman 
treatment by absentee landlords, who had 
ceased to give feudal protection, but extorted 
more than feudal service, is graphically de- 
scribed in M. Taine’s Ancten Régime. ‘These 
oppressions, however, had not been suffered 
tamely. The terrible insurrection of the /ac- 

uerzé in 1358 was an uprising of the peasants. 
heir fierceness gave the powerful an excuse 

for keeping them deprived of rights, and brought 
them to look on their dependents as little more 
than beasts of burden, valuable only for the 
profit that might be made of them. The feel- 
ing engendered on the other side broke out in 
the Revolution. The country estates, from 
which the emzgrés had fled, were sold in por- 
tions, and in many cases bought in fee simple 
for a trifle by the former tenants of the farms. 
The law of equal division among children con- 
tinued the process of subdivision. It proceeds 
in an augmenting ratio, and few large proper- 
ties still subsist. The land, however, held in 
small properties, is not universally cultivated 
by the owner. There is a large proportion of 
tenants, holding generally under leases not ex- 
ceeding nine years ; and there is no doubt that 
the shortness of the term impairs production. 
Another evil is the merce/lement caused by the 
law of compulsory division on inheritance, ob- 
jected to in France chiefly on the ground that 
through successive family divisions each man’s 
total property consists of a number of small 
plots scattered up and down. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this peasant proprietorship still 
leaves millions in cities, towns, and villages 
without any land. 
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GERMANY. 


In different parts of Germany very different 
forms of tenure exist. Altho feudalism was 
fully developed, here too, as a legal system and 
as the foundation of the aristocracy, it did not 
succeed in extirpating entirely the ancient rights 
of the people. <A large portion of the land was 
held always as peasant properties, entirely free 
from any dues of service. Among these, in cer- 
tain districts, there survived an organization 
essentially identical with that described by Taci- 
tus. The village had its domain or mark (¢.v.), 
subdivided into the arable, the pasture, and the 
forest. In some cases the first of these was par- 
titioned into individual and permanent proper- 
ties, but in all the pasture and forest remained 
the joint property of the village. Instances, 
however, were not wanting where the arable 
portion was subject to annual or less frequent 
repartition, and to apportionment by lot to each 
cultivator for the time which custom ordained. 

But more common was feudalism. None who 
were not noble could as arule purchase land. 
On the lands of the nobles the tenants were 
bound to give to their lord a portion of their 
time in gratuitous labor. They held, however, 
their farms under conditions of permanency, 
subject to this tax of labor, and to a variety of 
small and irregular exactions of the nature of 
rent. 

These conditions endured to the beginning 
of this century. Stein’s edict of 1807 abolished 
serfdom and obliterated the legal distinction of 
classes by establishing freedom of exchange in 
land and free choice of occupation. In 1810, 
Hardenberg, with a precipitancy which Stein 
would scarcely have approved, continued the 
reform in the condition of the peasants by mak- 
ing them absolute owners of part of their hold- 
ings, the landlords obtaining the rest as an in- 
demnity for their lost dues. 

These reforms have converted large parts of 
Germany into the property of small owners re- 
siding on and tilling their own land, free from 
obligation to any other person. (For details of 
German tenure, as applied in agriculture, see 
AGRICULTURE. ) 

According to the returns for 1887, 2,953,000 
acres were tilled by their owners ; 829,000 acres 
were tilled by tenants; 1,494,000 acres were 
tilled under mixed forms of partial ownership. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 


Switzerland is, in the main, a country of small 
holdings. By far the larger proportion of the 
land is held in small farms of from two to five 
hectares. In a few of the cantons considerable 
land, tho mainly on the mountains, is still held 
in common as adlmends. (See SwItZERLAND.) 
In Italy, the metayer system prevails. (See 
METAYER ; AGRICULTURE, Section ‘‘Italy.’’) In 
Austria, small holdings prevail in most of the 
empire ; but in Bohemia, large manorial landed 
estates are still found. Allthrough the empire, 
however, the peasant proprietaries seem to be 
disappearing. (See AGRICULTURE, section ‘‘ Aus- 
tria.’’) Belgium is preeminently a land of small 
holdings. With an area less than one fifth that 
of England and Wales, she has over 1,000,000 
owners of land. 


Land. 


The cultivated land of Belgium amounts to 
2,663,753 hectares, or 6,552,123 acres, of which 
1,339,795 hectares are in the hands of the pro- 
prietors, and 1,323,958 are let to tenants. ‘The 
land is divided into nearly 600,000 patches. Of 
these, 43 per cent, do not exceed 50 acres ; there 
are 12 per cent. not exceeding 1 hectare, or 24 
acres ; 29 per cent. not exceeding 5 hectares , 
74 per cent, not exceeding 10 hectares ; and less 
than 8 per cent. of greater extent. 

Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden all 
have small holdings, Russia, by the abolition 
of serfdom, nominally gave land to all her peo- 
ple, but gave the peasants each so little that it 
was impossible to live, and they have been com- 
pelled to sell them to the nobility, and often 
to flee to the cities to compete for trade, produc- 
ing the greatest want, suffering, and misery. 
(See Russia.) 


AUSTRALASIA, 


For Australasia we give the most recent con- 
ditions. Says the English Labor Annual for 
1896 : 


“The population of the Australasian colonies is not 
yet 5,000,000; nevertheless, one finds to-day in Aus- 
tralasia—a land capable of supporting in ease and 
comfort at least 100,000,000 of people—the same indus- 
trial depression, the same unemployed problem, and 
the same poverty among the masses that are in the 
Old World attributed to over-population. The cause 
of this, however, is not far to seek. In New South 
Wales, for instance, the official returns show that 
some 600 individuals ‘own’ more than half of the 
land alienated from the crown; in South Australia it 
is estimated that 703 persons ‘own’ half the land 
values of the colony ; in New Zealand, out of the 19,- 
000,000 acres alienated from the crown, upward of 
17,000,000 acres are controlled by 1600 persons only, 
four of whom ‘own’ 600,000 acres between them, 
while 17,000 families, numbering about 80,000 souls, 
have to grub along as best they may on a paltry 300,000 
acres, Inthe other colonies the position is much the 
same. Witha view to improving this state of affairs, 
Sir George Grey introduced in New Zealand, in 1878, 
a tax on land values of wd.inthe pound. At the en- 
suing election, however, Major Atkinson became 
Premier, and the tax was abolished. But the prin- 
ciple has since made great strides. In South Aus- 
tralia a tax of 4d. in the pound has for some nine 
years past been imposed on land values, and in 1893 a 
bill passed both houses of the Legislature empower- 
ing local bodies to rate the unimproved value of the 
land; but a bill passed in 1894 by the Lower House, 
increasing the tax on land values, and graduating it 
heavily against absentees, was rejected by the Upper 
House. In New Zealand a tax of ra. in the pound 
steeply graduated against large estates, was imposed 
in 1892; but a bill to empower local bodies to rate 
land values was passed by the Lower House in 1893, 
only to be rejected by the.‘Lords.’ The bill was 
again passed by the Lower House last year, but was 
thrown out by the Non-Representative Chamber by r4 
votes to 12.* The Tasmanian House of Representa- 
tives also passed in 1893 a bill taxing land values up to 
4500 at }gd. in the pound, and over that amount at rd. 
in the pound, but the ‘Lords’ threw it out. A simi- 
lar bill was again introduced in the Tasmanian House 
of Representatives on August 16 last, but it was 
again rejected by the ‘Lords.’ In Victoria, again, 
the Lower House passed, in 1894, a land tax bill on the 
New Zealand model, but the Upper House rejected it. 
In Queensland, in 1893, a bill was passed by both 
Houses adopting the land-value system of taxation 
for municipalities, and fixing the amount of the tax at 
2@.inthe pound. This has been found ample for all 
local requirements; there is now no local taxation on 
Improvements in Queensland, and in the country dis- 
tricts the tax has been found to considerably lighten the 
burdens of the users of land. In May last the New 
South Wales House of Representatives passed a Land 
eee i eee eee 

* The bill was once more passed (on October 3, 1895) 


by the Lower House by 41 votes to 7. The “Lords” 
will hardly dare again to throw it out. 
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ncome Tax Bill on the New Zealand model by a 
come majority, but the Upper House rejected it, 
The Premier at once appealed to the country, and his 
policy being vindicated at the polls, the bill was again 
passed by the Lower House on September 17 by 54 
votes to 24.” 


Of some Australian farms or stations a news- 
paper correspondent writes : 

“One James Tyson has about 2,000,000 acres, Or a 
ao nearly op large as three States like Rhode 
Island, one and one half Delawares, or even one third 
the size of Vermont, or one seventeenth the size of 
Iowa. He has nearly 1,000,000 sheep or the equivalent 
in cattle. One Mr. McCaughey has one station of 
1,214,877 acres, with some 500,000 Sheep, James Wilson 
has 640,000 acres, or just rooo Square miles, in one sta- 
tion, and over 400,000 sheep, I have a friend in the 
interior, whom I visited recently, who has 500,000 acres 
and 300,000 sheep, One can drive 100 miles on a 
straight line on his estate. Of this 500,000 acres, 70,000 
are freehold, and the rest is leased from the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales on long time, for a definite 
annual rental, I have another friend, a member of 
the New South Wales Parliament, who holds 240,000 
acres in Queensland on long lease, at an annual rental 
of one farthing, or one half cent per acre.” 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States would seem to be the last 
country in the world to look for land monopoli- 
zation. A country comparatively new, with a 
domain stretching across a continent, capable 
of sustaining a population vastly larger than it 
does (see Foop Suppry), with laws carefully 
framed to aid the settler in gaining a home (see 
HoMEsTEAD Law), one would not look for land 
monopoly in such a country. What are the 
facts? According to the Census of 18go, only 
65.92 per cent. of the families occupying farms 
owned their farms, and of these 28.22 per cent. 
owned their farms subject to a mortgage, leav- 
ing only 47 per cent. of the farm families of the 
United States owning their farms without in- 
cumbranuce. In the cities a greater monopoly 
of land exists. From 1880-90 the value of farms 
increased only a little over $2,000,000, or about 
20 per cent, ; but the value of residence and 
business real estate increased over $14,000,000,- 
000, or more than Ioo per cent, Yet this enor- 
mous value is in few hands. In Boston, 57 per 
cent. of the population do not own the houses 
they live in; in New York City, 80 per cent, 
live in tenements. Taking all the country 
through, in town and city, on farm and in vil- 
lage, only 35 per cent. of the families of the land 
own an unincumbered home. Not every mort- 
gage, it is true, indicates financial distress. 
People often mortgage lands and houses in or- 
der to make future gain ; but if every single 
mortgage was paid off, still only 48 per cent. of 
the families of the United States would own 
their homes, while it is notorious that hundreds 
of thousands of mortgages are foreclosed. Farm 
after farm in the West is passing into the hands. 
of Eastern investors or land syndicates, Million- 
aires are buying extensive country seats and 
stretches of territory in all the most beautiful 
sections of the country. Railroads own an ever- 
increasing proportion of our mines and other 
natural opportunities. Many new small farms 
were opened up between 1880 and 18go, yet 
farms of between s0 and roo acres increased 
only 8.58 per cent,, while farms of from 500 to 
1000 acres increased 11.09 per cent,, and farms. 
over Iooo acres increased 10.39 per cent. The 


. 


land of the country is steadily passing from the 
ownership of the people. For further informa- 
tion on this see the next section. 


Ill. THe Resutrs or Lanp OwnersuI?. 


We have seen that in Great Britain only one 
man in a hundred owns more than an acre; 
that in the United States scarcely one family in 
three owns a home ; that if in Russia, and to a 
less extent elsewhere in Continental Europe, 
peasant proprietorship largely prevails, the peas- 
ants each own so little land as scarcely to be 
able to live on it, while millions crowd into the 
great cities. What does this mean? To realize 
the meaning, one must first remember what land 
Means to man. 

Man is ‘‘a land animal.” He cannot pro- 
duce ; he cannot propagate his kind ; he cannot 
live without land. This is, of course, patent to 
all. Yetit is frequently forgotten in economic 
discussions. Men interest themselves in this 
and that so-called ‘practical question,’’ and 
overlook the fundamental fact and necessity of 
human life. Yet no man ever denied or can 
deny the absolute necessity of land to human 
life. John Stuart Mill begins his Prznciples 
of Political Economy with the words: ‘‘'The 
Tequisites of production are two, labor and ap- 
propriate natural objects’’—z.e., land. Says Car- 
dinal Manning : 

“The land question means hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, notice to quit, labor spent in vain, the toil of 
years seized upon, the breaking up of homes, the mis- 
ery, sicknesses, death of parents, children, wives, the 
despair and wildness which spring up in the hearts of 
the poor when legal force, like a sharp harrow, goes 


over the most sensitive and vital right of mankind. 
All this is contained in the land question.” 


The only possible misunderstanding on this 
point can come from a failure to realize what is 
meant in economic discussion by the word Zand. 
It means not only the earth surface 
of the world ; it means the surface 
of the whole world, earth and 
water, all that is in the earth and 
in the water except man and the 
labor of man. Says Jevons(Polztical Economy 
Primer, p. 26): ‘‘ When we speak of land we 
really mean any source of materials, any natu- 
ral agent.’’ Economists thus use the word land 
because among all natural agents land is so far 
the most important that it can be used to repre- 
sent all the rest. Air is equally necessary to 
life, but under ordinary circumstances air can- 
not be appropriated, and hence has no exchange 
or commercial value. Under those few circum- 
stances, as in a crowded city, where air cannot 
be freely obtained, it has a commercial value, 
but it for the most part goes with the land, and 
may be economically considered as a part of 
land. Remembering, then, what is meant by 
land, there can be no question of the funda- 
mental importance of land to human life, and 
what results must be involved in its monopoliza- 
tion. But before we analyze this, notice one 
other point. Westand to-day on the land ques- 
tion at a crisis in the world’s history. For the 
first time in the history of the world all the land 
in the northern temperate, and, indeed, almost 
all in the lower temperate zone, has been appro- 

riated. Now the northern temperate zone has 
ea thus far the only zone which has produced 
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the great controlling civilizations of the world. 
Down to the present time any persons or com- 
panies of persons desiring more land could 
move somewhere in the north temperate zone 
and find good land wholly or very nearly wholly 
unappropriated. From the fields and vales of 
Asia, early in the history of the world, gigantic 
nomadic tribes and hordes poured westward, to 
find new grazing fields in Eastern Europe; 
later they overran Europe, founding the Greek 
and Roman civilizations, the early Celtic races. 
Still later, in the migration of the Goths were 
planted the civilizations we know to-day. When 
this migration was substantially completed, 
Columbus discovered a new world, and Europe 
overflowed to the Atlantic coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. Since then civilization has 
spread across the continent, till at last, in our 
day, population has reached the Pacific coast, 
filled all spaces, and completed the belt of the 
world. By irrigation and other processes some 
land now worthless may be reclaimed ; here and 
there small tracts of land may yet be had almost 
for the asking ; population in many sections is 
scarce ; but, roughly speaking, all the land is 
appropriated ; the United States public domain 
nearly all sold; the best land all occupied. 
What is left is either inferior soil or to be made 
useful only at unusual cost. The significance 
of this condition in the world’s history cannot 
be overestimated. 

Let us, then, now examine some of the chief 
results of land monopolization. Among the first 
results must be the dependence in all civilized 
countries of those who have not land upon those 
who have. If, as we have seen, land is neces- 
sary to production and to life, the masses in all 
countries must be dependent on those who own 
the soil. Alike under the Czar and in ‘‘ free’’ 
America, plutocracy reigns and must reign, 
while the people are dependent on the few for 
the first necessities of existence. Says an old 
Saxon proverb: ‘‘ The landless man is an un- 
free man.’’ Mr. George has abundantly shown 
this. He says (Soczal Problems, chap. xv.): 

“That a people can be enslaved just as effectually 
by making property of their lands as by making 
property of their bodies is a truth that conquerors in 
all ages have recognized, and that as society devel- 
oped the strong and unscrupulous who desired to live 
off the labor of others have been prompt tosee. The 
coarser form of slavery, in which each 
particular slave is ype ae of a 
particular owner, is only fitted for a 
tude state of society, and with social 
development entails more and more 
care, trouble, and expense upon the owner, But by 
making property of the land instead of the person, 
much care, supervision, and expense are saved the 
proprietors; and tho no particular slave is owned by 
a particular master, yet the one class still appropriates 
the labor of the other class as before. . . . : 

“We have abolished negro slavery in the United 
States. But how small is the real benefit to the slave! 
George M. Jackson writes me from St. Louis under 
date of August 15, 1883: . 

“During the war I served in a enteery regiment 
in the Federal army. When the war broke out my 
father owned 60 slaves. I had not been back to my 
old Kentucky home for years until a short time ago, 
when I was met by one of my father’s old negroes, 
who said to me: ‘*Mas’ George, you say you sot us 
free; but ’fore God, I’in wus off than when I belonged 
to your father.” The planters, on the other hand, are 
contented with the change.. They say: ‘t How foolish 
it was in us to go to war forslavery! We get labor 
cheaper now than when we owned the slaves.” How 
do they get it cheaper? Why, in the shape of rents 
they take more of the labor of the negro than they 
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could under slavery, for then they were compelled to 
return him sufficient food, clothing, and medical at- 
tendance to keep him well, and were compelled by 
conscience and public opinion, as well as by law, to 
keep him when he could no longer work. Now their 
interest and responsibility cease when they have got 
all the work out of him they can,.’” 


But what comes of this land slavery? First 
the horrors of the overcrowded city. Unable to 
obtain land in the country on which they can 
get a living, the landless, or the peasants, as in 
Russia, from allotments too small to support 
life, crowd into the great cities and produce the 
slums. What that means is well known. (See 
Stums.) But it has its effects on the country 
also. Says Mr. George (zdem, chap. xxi.) : 


““Asthe cities grow, unwholesomely crowding peo- 

le together till they are packed in tiers, family above 
Praily, so are they unwholesomely separated in the 
country. The rene ncy, everywhere that this process 
of urban concentration is going on, is to make the life 
of the country poor and hard, and to rob it of the 
social stimulus and social gratifications that are so 
necessary to human beings. The old 
healthy social life of village and town- 
land is everywhere disappearing, In 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
thinning out of population in the agri- 
cultural districts is as marked as is its concentration 
in cities and large towns. In Ireland, as you ride 
along the roads, your car-driver, if he be an old man, 
will point out to you spot after spot which, when he 
was a boy, were the sites of populous hamlets, echo- 
ing in the summer evenings with the laughter of chil- 
dren and the joyous sports of young people; but now 
utterly desolate, showing, as the only evidences of 
human occupation, the isolated cabins of miserable 
herds. In Scotland, where in such cities as Glasgow 
human beings are so crowded together that two 
thirds of the families live in a single room, where if 
you go watote® the streets of a Saturday night you 
will. think, if you have ever seen the Terra del 
Fuegans, that these poor creatures might envy them ; 
there are wide tracts once populous now given up to 
cattle, to grouse, and to deer—glens that once sent out 
their thousand fighting men now tenanted by a couple 
of gamekeepers. So across the Tweed, while Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and Nottingham 
have grown, the village life of ‘merrie England’ is all 
but extinct. ... 

“Soin the agricultural districts of our older States 
the same tendency may be beheld; but it is in the 
newer States that its fullest expression is to be found 
—in ranches measured by square miles, where half 
Savage cowboys, whose social life is confined to the 
excitement of the ‘round up’ ora periodical ‘drunk’ 
in a railroad town are the only diversions; and in 
bonanza farms, where in the spring the eye wearies of 
seas of waving grain before resting on a single home 
—farms where the cultivators are lodged in barracks, 
ane only the superintendent enjoys the luxury of a 
wife. 


Poverty. 


But out of this condition spring not only the 
horrors of the slums, but-low wages for all wage 
workers. The wage of the man at work is 
lowered by the competition of the man out of 
work. If the worker complain of low wages, 
there are two men waiting for his job. The 
boy comes up from the mortgaged farm to try 
and earn money in the city to stave off fore- 
closure for his parents ; his competition—for he 
is desperate, and will work ‘‘ cheap’’—drives 
some city workman out of work and so out of a 
home. Skilled workmen have some security of 
occupation, but invention and machinery often 
enable the unskilled from the country to take 
even their places. Trade-unions force up and 
keep up wages for a few; but a crisis comes, 
and in the majority of trades the workman, hay- 
ing no land to live on to tide himself over a hard 
day, is unable to keep up his dues, and the 
trade-union is broken up. In the majority of 
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trades, organization is all but impossible be- 
cause of the unemployed, who will and must 
compete at any price. In the United States 
organized labor includes only 7 per cent. of the 
persons in the United States engaged in gainful 
occupations, The main occasion of competition 
is the lack of opportunity upon the soil. 


But the monopolization of land produces not 


only the extremely poor but the extremely rich. 
Men acquire a little money by work ; but the 
great fortunes are made by invest- 

ment, and often by speculation. 

The great sphere for investment The 

and speculation is land, Men in- Unearned 
vest in Western mortgages, in Increment. 
mines, above all in city and sub- 

urban real estate. They do noth-* 

ing, but their money grows. The result is wm- 
earned increment. Land in cities is valuable 
simply because it is in the midst of population. 
A store in New York City is worth more than a 
store in the country, because it has more pur- 
chasers ; more people pass its windows. As the 
city grows in size the land rises in value, ‘The 
owner of the land does nothing. Hemaysleep, 
live in luxury, gamble, idle, be an angel ora 
voluptuary ; it matters not what he is or what 
he does ; so long as he is a land-owner his land 
mayriseinvalue. Suchrise inrentis wmearned 
increment. It is produced, not by him, but by 
the community which gives the land its value. 
Land to-day in portions of New York City has 
been sold at $331 per square foot. (See Real 
Estate Record and Guide for September 14, 
1895.) In 18go, the whole real estate of the city 
of New York was valued at $2,627,000,000. In 
1624 the Dutch purchased Manhattan Island for 
$24. On the present site of Chicago in 1816 there 
was not a white person, and the land was practi- 
cally valueless ; the Census of 1890 estimates the 
real estate value of the city at $1,330,000,000. 


“The Illinois Labor Bureau in 1895 (Eighth Annual 
Report, pp. 104-253) made a careful investigation of 
land values in the city of Chicago. The most valu- 
able section is known as the ‘South Side,’ and its 
boundaries are the Chicago River on the north and 
west, Twelfth Street on the south, and Lake Michigan 
on the east. Exclusive of streets it contains 351.42 
acres. All the great stores, wholesale and retail, the 
high office buildings, and the great banking institu- 
tions are found within this area, Deducting 30 acres 
of } ected land owned by the nation, State, county, 
and cities, and 55.13 acres owned and used by the rail- 
roads, there remain 266.29 acres belonging to individ- 
uals and private corporations. This the bureau esti- 
mates to be worth $3r9,000,000 for the land alone, 
without reckoning the improvements, worth as much 
more. Of this the largest holder, Marshall Field, 
OWnS $11,000,000, and the next get ar holder, Levi Z. 
Leiter, $10,500,000. There are in all 1198 Owners of this 
319,000,000, of whom 18, or 1% per cent., Own 65,000,000, 
or over 20 per cent. of the total. Eighty-eight persons 
OWN 136,000,000, Which is nearly one half of the busi- 
ness center of the city of Chicago (Resort, p. 247). 


““ According to this same report (p. 370), one quarter 


acre in Chicago in 1830 was worth $20; in 1840, $1500; 
in 1850, $17,500; in 1860, $28,000 ; in 1870, $120,000 ; in 1880, 
130,000 } iN 1890, $900,000 ; in 1894, $1,250, 000.” 


It is by such leaps that those who bought land 
50, 30, 20, even Io years ago, have made for- 
tunes without doing themselves any economi- 
cally productive work. Nor does this process 
go on only in the great cities. Said Mr. Mul- 
Sot in the North American Review for June, 
1895: 


“Tf we would classify the whole wealth of the Union 
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under two heads, urban and rural, the result at differ- 
ent dates would be as follows: 


URBAN AND RURAL WEALTH OF THE 
NATION. 
=—_" . = 
PERCENTAGE 
I 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARs. OF TOTAL. 
YEARS. ; at 

Urban. Rural. | Total. Urban.} Rural. 
1850 Fee sees] 3,169 3,967 7136 | 44.4 55.6 
BNO oe et reisceira. 4): 180 29 16, 160 50.6 49-4 
RACs aise ica acini 15,155 8,900 | 24,055 63.0 | 37.0 
TL SSR eee 31,538 | 12,104 | 43,642 72.2 27.8 
2 49,955 | 15,982 65,037 75-4 24.6 


“In the above table rural wealth is the aggregate of 
the value of lands, cattle, and implements at each cen- 
Sus; the rest is urban. We find that rural or agricul- 
tural wealth has only quadrupled in 4o years, while 
urban has multiplied sixteenfold.” 


In London (g.v.) the ground rent is $75,000,- 
ooo, and is increasing at the rate of over $1,500,- 
ooo annually. The ‘‘ gross annual value’ of 
real estate of all kinds in the United Kingdom, 
ten elevenths of it being owned by one two hun- 
dredths part of the people, is$1,150,000,000. (For 
authorities for these statements, see WEALTH.) 
Land is the basis of the plutocracy of the world. 

Present conditions as to land, too, are the po- 
tent cause of innumerable moral ills. People 
are shocked to-day at the growing tide of pros- 

titution, social immorality, licen- 

tiousness among the wealthy, lax- 

Moral Evils. ity among the poor. When the 
poor cannot get work, when they 

are crowded into rotting tenements, 

where privacy is impossible, where modesty can 
searcely be, where children are compelled to 
grow up amid ribaldry and drunkenness, pros- 
titution, the sale of girls for money, is all but 
inevitable. It becomes still more inevitable 
when thousands of idle young men from the 
luxurious classes set the example of profligacy 
to still more thousands of young men of the 
lower and middle classes. Pale thousands of 
underpaid, underfed young women, and throw 
them in stores, on the street, and in type-writ- 
ing offices, with thousands of overpaid, overfed 
oung men, and there can be only one result. 

Let the Christian Church be identified, too, in 
the public mind with the luxurious classes ; let 
there be a divorce between the teachings of 
Christ and the lives of prominent church people, 
and the masses of intelligent young men and 
women will grow skeptical of moral living, which 
is a thousand times worse than skepticism of 
God: gross immorality must result. Temper- 
ance workers speak of the evil of the saloon ; 
but facts are proving (see Poverty) that at least 
alarge part of intemperance is due to the vo- 
luptuous idleness of the rich and the terrible en- 
vironment of the poor. Therelation of the land 
problem to intemperance can scarcely be con- 
ceived too close. Other moral evils arise. The 
opportunities to make wealth by land invest- 
ment develop the love of speculation, and in 
unexpected circles, even among women. Hon- 
est labor becomes despised. Life in the great 
cities becomes among the poor a desperate 
scramble for existence ; among the wealthy a 
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debasing struggle to grow more wealthy with- 
out work. 

From these moral evils result political evils. 
When the many are poor and the few are rich ; 
when the corporations need votes and the pro- 
fessional politicians need money, political purity 
becomes scarce. The greatest steals, too, from 
the national Government have been land steals 
on the part of railroads through land grants on 
conditions never fulfilled; land steals on the 
oe: of great syndicates under the cover of 

omestead Laws. Great estates and great for- 
tunes are slaying democracy in America. (See 
Piurocracy.) Such are some of the results of 
the present conditions of land monopoly among 
all civilized peoples. 


IV. How Far REFORM CAN BE REACHED WITH- 
ouT RapicaAL CHANGES IN LAND TENURE. 


Among those who look for reform in the land 
question without radical changes in the forms 
of land ownership, there are two main views. 
One view would seek reform by in- 
creasing the number who own 
small land holdings. The classic 
argument for this view is John 
Stuart Mill’s. In his Préuczples 
of Political Economy he devotes 
many pages to collecting testimony to show the 
advantages of peasant proprietorship. Among 
many other workers, he quotes Sismondi as say- 
ing (Studzes tn Political Economy, Essay III.): 
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““Wherever we find peasant proprietors, we also find 
the comfort, security, confidence in the future, and in- 
dependence, which assure at once happiness and vir- 
tue. The peasant who with his children does all the 
work of his little inheritance, who pays no rent to any 
one above him, nor wages to any one below, who reg- 
ulates his production by his consumption, who eats his 
own corn, drinks his own wine, is clothed in his own 
hemp and wool, cares little for the prices of the mar- 
ket; for he has little to sell and little to buy, and is 
never ruined by revulsions of trade.... The peas- 
ant proprietor is of all cultivators the one who gets 
most from the soil, for he is the one who thinks most 
of the future, and who has been most instructed by ex- 
perience. He is also the one who employs the human 
powers to most advantage, because dividing his occu- 
pations among all the members of his. family, he re- 
serves some for every day of the year, so that nobody 
is ever out of work. Of all cultivators he is the hap- 
piest, and at the same time the land nowhere occupies, 
and feeds amply without becoming exhausted, so 
many inhabitants as where they are proprietors. 
Finally, of all cultivators the peasant proprietor is the 
one who gives most encouragement to commerce and 
manufactures, because he is the richest.” 


Arthur Young is quoted as saying (Travels 
in France, 1787-89, vol. i., p. 88, and vol. ii., 
Basic 

“(Mle Brun has an improvement on the Dunes, which 
he very obligingly showed me. Between the town and 
that place is a great number of neat little houses, built 
each with its garden, and one or two fields enclosed, 
of most wretched blowing dune sand, naturally as 
white as snow, but improved by industry. The magic 
of groperty turns sand to gold.’ Andagain: ‘Going 
out of Grange, I wassurprised to find by far the great- 
est exertion 1n irrigation which I had yet seen in 
France; and then passed by some steep mountains, 
highly cultivated in terraces. Much watering at St. 
Lawrence. The scenery very interesting to a farmer. 
From Grange to the mountain of rough ground which 
I crossed the ride has been the most interesting which 
I have taken in France; the efforts of industry the 
most vigorous; the animation the most lively. An 
activity has been here that has swept away all diffi- 
culties before it, and has clothed the very rocks with 
verdure, It would be a disgrace to common sense to 
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ask the cause: the enjoyment of property must have 
done it. Give a manthe secure possession of a bleak 
rock, and he will turn it into a garden; give him a 
nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will convert it 
into a desert.’”’ 


Considerations such as these have induced 
many European economists, except perhaps in 
England, fo believe that in peasant proprietor- 
ship or the owning of the land in small holdings 
lies the solution of the land question. 

Professor Marshall, whom some consider the 
leading living English-speaking economist of 
the world, says (Economics of Industry, Book 
lec hapinixs ie 


“The desire for the ownership of land as an end in 
itself is still strong everywhere, and is gaining a new 
force among the English working classes, It is to be 
hoped that erelong there may be a great increase in 
the number of those who own small plots which they 
may cultivate with their spade, or on which they 
may feed a cow or a horse. A movement is being 
made with the purpose of grouping together a num- 
ber of small holdings, so that they may share the use 
of expensive machinery.... It isto be hoped that a 
speedy reform of the law, aided by a good land regis- 
ter, will promote the formation of small properties. 
In a few cases it may perhaps lead to their extinction, 
but it will probably largely increase their number 
where they are most wanted.” 


Those who would meet the land problem in 
this way look for reform to the abolition of all 
laws or customs, as in England, of entail, or 
any expedient for keeping large estates in one 
family. They seek laws facilitating land trans- 
fer (g.v.); they hope for cooperative agricul- 
ture (g.v.), In the cities and industrial commu- 
nities their main reliance is building associations 
(g.v.), enabling the workman to buy a home. 

The objections to this view are very great. 
No one who knows the present condition of the 
peasant proprietors in continental Europe be- 
lieves them much if any more prosperous than 
the agricultural classes of England under a sys- 
tem of landlordism. In Russia, the peasant 
proprietors cannot live. So much is this the 
case that the majority of English economists 
have preferred the system of the ownership of 
the soil in large properties and the renting of 
it to tenants, protected, however, by laws of ten- 
ant-right, etc. The small owner cannot apply 
capital to land. Small farming is uneconomic 
farming. If this was so in the past, it is particu- 
larly soto-day. Even Marshall says (Acomomics 
of Industry, Book I., chap. 1x.) : 


* Recent events (1885) have again increased the diffi- 
culties against which peasant proprietors have had to 
contend. Great importations of grain and meat from 
new countries have lowered prices, but the burden of 
the fall has been borne in England chiefly by the land- 
lords and farmers. ‘The laborers have on the average 
at least as much of the necessaries, comforts and 
luxuries of life as at any previous time; and this in 
spite of the fact that many of the ablest and strongest 
of them have migrated to the towns or to new coun- 
tries. But the peasant proprietors, particularly of 
arable land, have nothing to shield them from the full 
effects of the fall in prices. Many of them have lost 
nearly all their little margin of savings, and not a few 
are in debt. Even those who are in outward appear- 
ance prosperous frequently work harder and live 
more sparely than the English laborers.” 

Mr, D. A. Wells says (Recent Economic Changes, p. 
461) “that the only possible future for agriculture, 
prosecuted for the sake of producing the great staples 
of food, is to be found in large farms, worked with 
ample capital, especially in the form of machinery, 
and with labor organized somewhat after the factory 
system, is coming to be the opinion of many of the 
post authorities, both in the United States and Eu- 
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Mr. Wells adds ina note: . 

“An American practical farmer, the owner and 
manager of 7000 acres (Mr. H. H—, of Nebraska), to 
whom the writer is indebted for many items of infor- 
mation, communicates the following additional review 
of this subject from the American (Western) stand- 
point: ‘The average Western farm is now recklessly 
managed, but capital will come in greater volume and 
set up processes which will displace these wasteful 
methods. The revolution is certain, even if the exact 
steps cannot now be precisely indicated.’ ” 


The day of the small -farmer under the pres- 
ent industrial system seems over. He cannot 
compete with bonanza farms tilled and worked 
with expensive machinery, well 
stocked, etc. Under the present 
system of land ownership the fu- 
ture means large farms owned by 
capitalists, with the mass of the 
people as their tenants. This is 
the ideal of the second class of those who look 
for reform without radical change. They say, 
let tue world copy England. Let there be large 
estates owned by rich capitalists, perhaps by 
syndicates; let them be worked by tenants, 
protected by the law, well paid, and prosper- 
ous. 

But this view will not endure. For better or 
for worse, democracy has the future. Even in 
England to-day, where this system has been car- 
ried farthest, where the landed aristocracy fur- 
nishes undoubtedly the best landlords of the 
world—even in England, step by step, democ- 
racy is replacing the landlord’s power. Above 
all, as we shall in a moment see, is the sense of 
justice demanding to-day that the land be for 
all, and not be monopolized by the few. We 
come, therefore, to consider 
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V. RapicaAL ProposaLts FoR LAND REFORM. 


These proposals are of several kinds. Un- 
doubtedly most distinctively land reformers ad- 
vocate the plan of the szzgle fax, first promi- 
nently advocated in Mr. Henry George’s Prog- 
ress and Poverty. Fora full con- 
sideration of this proposition, see 
SINGLE TAx ; we simply outline it The Single 
here. It proposes that an annual Tax, 
tax should be put on all land equal 
to the full rental value of the land 
apart from improvements. This would leave 
in the landowner’s hand, untaxed, all the im- 
provements or labor he has put on the land, 
but tax away from him into the hands of the 
State for the equitable good of the community 
all natural land value. No titles need be 
changed in this way; no labor would be dis- 
couraged ; the results of no labor would be 
taken, but the value of the land itself, which no 
individual has created, and which equity de- 
mands should belong to all, would be taken for 
all. Especially in cities, where enormous values 
have been created by the presence of the com- 
munity, would the value of the land be taken 
for the community which created it. The re- 
sults of this plan would be to kill landlordism 
without discouraging honest labor. This would 
be the case because land, being taxed its full 
rental value, only those would hold land who 
got something out of it more than its rental 
value, and this could only be done by putting 
value into it. The landlord would be taxed out 
of existence ; those who by useful labor put . 
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value into the land could alone be its owners 
And this would practically include all who de- 
sired land, because it has been proven over and 
ee again that were it not for the large estates 
if landlords, there is plenty of land for all. In 
crowded England, for example, there are, ac- 
cording to Hoyle’s Sources of Wealth, 50,000,- 
ooo acres of good land, and her population in 
189i was 27,483,490—equal to some 7,000,000 
families, This could give every single family 
seven acres if they wished. But millions of 
families would not use seven acres. They 
- would prefer to pay, perhaps, for not more than 
oue half an acre, and make their living, not by 
tilling the soil, but by art, manufacturing, com- 
merce, etc. There would thus be abundant 
land for all who wanted, if no one could afford 
to hold more land than he actually used. The 
tax would kill the rent value of land. 

Nor would it need a sudden revolution to 
bring in the system. It is one of the best fea- 
tures of the system, that it could be brought in 
gradually by simply raising the rate of land 
taxes every few years, till finally they equal the 
whole rental value. This process is now actu- 
ally going on in Australasia. 

Nor would the system bring hardship on 
small farmers and the holders of small lots, be- 
cause it would bring so much money into the 
State that there would need to be no other tax ; 
it would be a stzgle tax. It would abolish all 
the direct and indirect taxes which to-day press 
upon the consumers of the land. In free-trade 
countries it would make unnecessary all other 
direct taxes, and in protective countries it would 
do away with all those protective tariffs which 
Taise the price of all the commodities the poor 
have to buy. (For a full discussion of this, see 
SINGLE Tax.) 

Nor would it, too, necessitate the socialistic 
expansion of the State. Placing one tax, and 
that the easiest to collect, in place of all, and 
opening up land so that every man could have 
opportunity to work, it could largely reduce the 
machinery of the State, giving democratic free- 
dom and opportunity to all. 

The supreme argument, however, for the 
proposition is that it would conform to the strict- 
est justice by placing all on an exact natural 
equality in all but their own abilities. Those 
who held the best land would have to pay for it 
the exact amount of its superiority to other land, 
because all would pay the whole rental value. 
Each man would then get exactly according to 
his ability. Such is the argument. 

We come next to consider a proposition akin 
to this and yet very different—that of the 
anarchists, or extreme individualists, who would 
do away with all government and all taxation, 
establishing a so-called system of ‘‘ free land,” 
or land to belong to those who can use it and de- 
fend it, either by personal defense or by cooper- 
ating to defend each other’s land. (For a dis- 
cussion of this, see ANARCHISM.) ext. 

At the opposite extremes from this lie the 
various proposals of communists, nationalists, 
socialists, land nationalizers, who would vest all 
title in the community and have the land owned 
and operated by cooperative commonwealths. 
This would mean, of course, socialism, with all 
that that entails. It is utterly different from 
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the proposition of the single tax. The single 
tax would diminish the sphere of the State ; 
socialism would exalt the State. 

(For a discussion of this, however, 

see SociaLisM.) Wehereonlystate Other 

the various propositions, leaving Propositions, 
them to be discussed under their 

various heads. 

We now notice the arguments raised against 
these various radical reforms on behalf of the 
private ownership of the soil. 

The argument for private ownership of the 
land may be divided into two: the argument 
from expediency and the argument from jus- 
tice. Most economists to-day argue 
from expediency. They maintain 
that the argument from justice is Arguments 
so uncertain and the theory of for Private 
natural rights so open to debate Ownership. 
that it can settle nothing. One 
man deciares this to be just, an- 
other that; the argument from expediency 
they consider the only one we can appeal 
to; and this the opponents of land nationali- 
zation, or of the single tax, declare to be 
strongly in favor of the private ownership of 
land. John Stuart Mill, tho later converted to 
a theory of land nationalization coupled with a 
scheme for compensating landlords, and still 
later (see MiL1) converted to the belief that the 
single tax was the best way in which to realize 
the equal right in the value of his soil, in his 
earlier works made a strong plea from expedi- 
ency for individual ownership of the soil. He 
showed (see above) what peasant proprietorship 
and small holdings of the soil had done. Of the 
question whether the results justify private 
ownership, he says (Dzssertatzons and Discus- 
stons, vol. v.): ; 

“The general verdict of civilized nations has hither- 
to been that this justification does exist. The private 
appropriation of land has been deemed to be beneficial 
to those who do not, as well as to those who do, obtain 
a share. And in what manner beneficial? Let us 
take particular note of this beneficial, because the 
strongest interest which the community and the hu- 
man race have in the land is that it should yield the 
largest amount of food, and other necessary or useful 
things, required by the community. Now, tho the 
land itself is not the work of human beings, its prod- 
uce is; and to obtain enough of that produce, some- 
body must exert much labor; and in order that this 
labor may be supported, must expend a considerable 
amount of the savings of previous labor. Now we 
have been taught by experience that the great majori- 
ty of mankind will work much harder and make 
much greater pecuniary sacrifices for themselves and 
their immediate descendants than for the public. In 
order, therefore, to give the greatest encouragement 
to production, it has been thought right that individ- 
uals should have an exclusive property in land, so 
that they may have the most possible to gain by mak- 
ing the land as productive as they can, and may be in 
no danger of being hindered from doing so by the 
interference of any one else. This is the reason usual- 
ly assigned for allowing the land to be private proper- 
ty, and it is the best reason that can be given.” 

Later economists, arguing from expediency, 
dwell on the claim that any radical change in 
land tenures could not safely, if it could justly, 
be enacted without compensation, and that with 
compensation the change would be of doubtful 
worth to the community. 

Professor Hadley (conomzcs, 1896, Pp. 472) 
may be perhaps quoted as the latest representa- 
tive of this view. He says: 


“The principle that private property must not be 
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taken without compensation is. no mere accidental 
phrase let fall by courts or constitution makers. Itis 
an axiom of political science, If the progress of so- 
ciety renders the abolition of an institution necessary, 
compensation follows as a matter of course, .. . 
This is the critical weakness in land nationalization 
plans, like that with which John Stuart Mill’s name 
was identified. The advocates of this plan proposed 
that England should buy out the landowners and ap- 

ropriate the future gain in value, No fault could be 
tacad with the equity of this proposal, Butasa fiscal 
measure it was radically defective. Leaving out of 
account the inevitable losses due to a scheme of quasi- 
compulsory purchase, the scheme must have ended in 
disaster, because the lands which it was proposed to 
buy have fallen in value instead of rising. Sie 
These arguments do not militate against reforms in 
taxation, which shall carry us in the general direc- 
tion indicated by the single tax theory. Wagner, 
after an investigation of the subject whose thorough- 
ness is worthy of the highest praise whether we can 
accept his conclusions or not, is inclined to look with 
favor on public appropriation of future increments in 
the value of city real estate as distinct from agricul- 
tural land. Without going so far as Wagner, most 
economists would be willing to agree that more taxes 
should be assessed upon economic rent and less upon 
improvements.” 


Professor Sidgwick, writing from the stand- 
point of “ utilitarian individualism,’’ puts sub- 
stantially the same view in other words when 
he says (Elements of Polztics, chap. v.): 


“Tfit is granted, as I should grant, that the landless 
members of the community have a legitimate claim to 
the compensation for the opportunities of applying 
labor to land from which they are excluded by its ap- 
propriation, then the question as to the manner in 
which this compensation is to be taken can only be de- 
cided, I conceive, by acareful balance of expediencies. 
On the one hand, it is for the general good that the in- 
dividual cultivator’s energy and enterprise should be 
encouraged as much as possible, and complete owner- 
ship is the most simple and effective way of encourag- 
ing it; on the other hand, it seems probable that the 
prospective increase of value, accruing independently 
of the owner’s energy and enterprise, will not be ade- 
quately represented in the sum received for the land, 
so that the compensation thus directly secured to 
future generations for the opportunities from which 
they are excluded is not likely to be adequate. In 
practically deciding the question we have to take into 
account considerations that do not fall within the 
scope of the present discussion, since we cannot but 
be partly infiuenced by the moral and intellectual 
qualities likely to be possessed by the government 
that, if the system of leases be adopted, would have 
the delicate task of artificially providing for the lessee 
that encouragement of industry and thrift which the 
system of private ownership gives him naturally.” 


This is the view probably held by most pro- 
fessorial economists to-day. The more popular 
argument from expediency claims that the whole 
history of the world shows that civilization, 
prosperity, and progress have gone with pri- 
vate property in land, and that to subvert this 
institution would be to revert to barbarism and 
discourage thrift and industry. This argument 
is undoubtedly the main popular argument on 
this side. Itis repeated by its supporters over 
and over again, and in a thousand forms. Mr. 
J. C. Spence, in a tract on Property in Land, 
poe by the Liberty and Property Defense 

eague, Says: 

“The whole history of agriculture might be claimed 
as evidence that land held in common by a tribe or a 
people can never be put to its best uses; that fixity of 
tenure is essential to improvement, and that no tenure 
is so perfect as absolute ownership. ‘The fact that 
manufactures and commerce prosper best where least 
hampered by State interference indicates that the 


proper treatment of the land question is the abolition 
of all artificial restrictions on its absolute ownership,”’ 


But the supporters of private property in land 
do not only argue from expediency, they also 
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argue from justice, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, 
in his Socza? Statzcs, written in 1851, declared 
that equity ‘‘ does not permit property in land,’ 
in his /ustzce (1891) says that tho this be true, 
nevertheless the State, having long allowed the 
claims of the land-owners, to tax away or to 
legislate away the value of their lands would be 
unjust, while to compensate them would cost 
more than it is worth; and that even if titles 
to land do ultimately rest on robbery and injus- 
tice in the original ownership, the landless to- 
day cannot be shown to represent those from 
whom the land was originally taken. Another 
form of the argument that land nationalization 
or even the system of the single tax would be 
unjust is the claim that the value of land to- 
day, even in the cities, does not come from the 
mere natural sources or even from the mere 
growth of the community, but to a very large 
extent at least from the labor, the industry, the 
wit and invention of land-owners, and that hence 
to legislate or tax away land values would rob 
the land-owners of the results of their labors 
and their fathers’, and hence both be unjust and 
inexpedient in discouraging industry and prog- 
ress. In the Political Science Quarterly (vol. vi., 
pp. 625-634) Mr. C. B. Spahr argues that land in 
New York City is worth Jer famzly $4000 ; in 
Ohio, $2000 ; and in Mississippi, $400 ; and that 
therefore the value of the land cannot be meas- 
ured merely by the number of people on it, but 
does depend very largely on the improvement 
of the land. The pouring of Hungarians and 
Italians into certain portions of New York City 
does not raise, but lowers the value of land in 
that vicinity, Therefore land values come not 
merely from population or economic rent, but 
from the use made of the soil, from the activi- 
ties of the city ; to tax land values to the full 
would therefore tax and discourage those whose 
energy and improvements have largely, tho it 
is admitted not wholly, made land valuable to- 
day. Mr. Edward Atkinson follows the same 
line of argument (Single Tax discussion before 
the American Social Association, September 5, 
1890) when he says : 


“Put two men of different capacity on land of the 
same quality, and on the samecrop one will get alarge 
rent, the other will barely get a subsistence. Deal 
with two lots of land in the same city; put a good 
building on one and a poor building on the other; one 
will yield a large rent, the other no rent at all. Itis 
neither the quality of the land nor the possession of the 
land which governs the income; it is the labor and 
capital applied to the land, and, more than all, the 
mental capacity (z.e., the mental faculty), which is the 
prime factor in all production, Land itself possesses. 
Pai The price paid for it is paid for the choice 
oO ots. 

“Economic rent is a mere hypothesis, based on the 
supposed action of an economic man, like whom no. 
man ever existed. It is not a working theory, and 
may be safely disregarded in the consideration of the 
subject with which we are now attempting to deal.” 


This argument thus claims that the value of 
the land of old countries like England, great 
centers like New York City, rich farming com- 
munities like Ohio, depends not primarily on 
growth of population or fertility of soil, but on 
what the owners of the soil have done and are 
doing, so that to take the value would be unjust 
and unwise. Such are the main arguments 
against all forms of land nationalization or a 
single tax. 


boa 
oak tia lal 


F To this it must be answered, first, that few 
if any radical land reformers propose to-day to 
compensate taxed land-owners. They argue 
that if it be true that equity does 
not permit property in land, injus- 
tice does not become justice by 
lapse of time, and that therefcre 
the land-owners have no equity in 
the land. They ask with Mr. Spen- 
cer himself, against his own later 
views: ‘‘ How long does it take 
for what was originally a wrong to grow into a 
right?’ Land reformers, however, do not pro- 
pose suddenly to tax or legislate away landed 
property. They propose to do it gradually and 
with full warning by gradually raising the tax 
slightly every few years, so giving present pro- 
prietors full warning to prepare for the new 
conditions. This does away with the whole 
argument that land nationalization with com- 
pensation would not pay. Even the economists 
quoted above favor increased taxation of land 
values. 

As for the argument from expediency, land 
reformers quote all the evils we have shown 
above to prove the inexpediency of private prop- 
erty in land. A single tax would preserve all 
the good points in the present system and do 
away only with its wrongs. The real user of 
the soil, so long as he used it productively, 
would, under the single tax—and the socialists 
claim under socialism—have security of tenure. 
It would give all the spur to honest labor now 
given by private capital. It is rent only that 
would be destroyed. 

The main argument against private land 
ownership is its absolute injustice, as declared 
by Mr. Spencer himself, and by an overwhelm- 
ing consensus of the deepest thinkers of all 
ages. Granted that the owners of the soil have 
contributed to human advance, they have had 
vastly more opportunity todo so. Put the chil- 
dren of the slums, from thezr birth, under the 
conditions of the land aristocracy of England, 
and who will say whether they might not have 
done at least as much. (See Herepiry; En- 
VIRONMENT.) As it is, the poor, the landless, 
have at least equaled the land class in making 
the inventions and progress of the world, All 
that justice asks is equal opportunity for all, 
and it is absolutely certain that this cannot pos- 
sibly be where millions are deferred from access 

_tothe land. We close this article by quoting 
the opinions of some thinkers whose weight and 
honesty of utterance are beyond question : 

Herbert Spencer : ‘‘ Equity does not permit property 
in land. For if one portion of the earth’s surface may 
justly become the possession of an individual, held for 

is sole use and benefit, as a thing to which he has an 
exclusive right, then other portions of its surface may 
be so held, and our planet must then lapse into private 
hands. It follows that if the landowners have a valid 
right to its surface, all who are not landowners have 
no right at ail to its surface” (Social Statics). 

‘Briefly reviewing the argument, we see that the 
right of each man to the use of the earth, limited only 
by the like rights of his fellow-men, 1s immediately 
deducible trom the law of equal freedom. We see 
that the maintenance of this right necessarily forbids 
private property in land. On examination, all exist- 
ing titles to such property turn out to be invalid ; those 
founded on reclamation inclusive. lt appears that 
not even an equal apportionment of the earth among 
its present inhabitants could generate a legitimate 


i i Itimate 
roprietorship. We find that if pushed toitsu 
enaaectes a claim to exclusive possession of the 
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soil involves a land-owning despotism, We further 
find that such a claim is constantly denied by the 
enactments of our legislature. ‘And. we find, lastly, 
that the theory of the coheirship of all men to the soil! 
is consistent with the highest civilization; and that,, 
however difficult it may be to embody that theory in 
fact, equity sternly commands it to be done” (Soctéal” 
Statics). 

‘“There is reason to suspect that the inhabited area,, 
which cannot be produced by labor, will eventually be 
distinguished as something which may not be privately” 
possessed”’ (Leffer to the Times, November Q 1889). 

Emile de Lavelaye (Primitive Property): ‘‘ The gen-- 
eral principles of juristscommend the universal custom. 
of primitive nations, which reserved to the tribe the: 
collective ownership of the soil.” 

Bishop Nulty: ‘The land of every country is the 
common property of the people of that country.” 

Richard Cobden: ‘*I warn ministers, and I warn 
landowners and thearistocracy of this country, against 
forcing upon the attention of the middle and industrial 
classes the subject of taxation. For great as I believe 
the grievance of the protective system, mighty as I 
consider the fraud and injustice of the corn laws, I 
verily believe, if you were to bring forward the history 
of taxation in this country for the last 150 years, you 
will find as black a record against the landowners as 
even in the corn law itself. I warn them against rip- 
ping up the subject of taxation. If they want another 
league at the death of this one, if they want another 
organization and a motive, then let them force the 
middle and industrial classes to understand how they 
have been cheated, robbed, and bamboozled.” 

Grant Allen (Contemporary Review, May, 1889): 
“Not one solitary square inch of English soil remains 
unclaimed on which the landless citizen can legally lay 
his head, without paying tax and toll to 
somebody ; in other words, without giv- 
ing apt of his own labor, or the prod- 
uct of his labor, to one of the squatting 
and tabooing class (the landlords), in ex- 
change for their permission (whichthey can withhold 
if they choose) merely to go on existing upon the: 
ground which was originally common to all alike, and 
has been unjustly seized upon (through what partic- 
ular process matters little) by the ancestors or pred- 
ecessors of the present monopolists.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone (Sfeech at West Calder, November 
27, 1879): “* Those persons who possess large portions. 
of the earth’s space are not altogether in the same 
position as the possessors of mere personalty. Person- 
alty does not impose limitations on the action and in- 
dustry of man and the well-being of the community 
as possession of land does, and therefore I freely own: 
that compulsory expropriation is a thing which is ad- 
missible, and even sound in principle.” 

(Speech at Hawarden, October, 1889): ‘tI fully admit 
this—I stated it long ago in Midlothian, and I say it 
now without the slightest doubt—that if the time came 
when the British nation found that the land should be 
nationalized, and it would be wise to do it, they have 
a perfect right to do it.” 

Thomas Carlyle: * The notion of selling for certain 
bits of metal the Iliad of Homer, how much more the 
land of the world Creator, is a ridiculous impossi- 
bility.” 

J. A. Froude: “‘ Under the feudal system the proprie- 
tor was the crown, as representing the nation , while 
the subordinate tenures were held with duties attached 
to them, and were “able, on non-fulfilment, to for- 
jeiture.”’ 

‘““Land never was private property in that personal 
sense in which we speak of a thing as our own, with 
which we may do as we please.” 

“Land, properly speaking, cannot be owned by any 
man; it belongs to all the human race.” 

Frederic Harrison (Lecture to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophic Institution, January, 1884): ““They must be 
ready to act on the ancient principle of the English law, 
that the nation was the ultimate owner of the soil.” 

Rousseau (Discours sur l’ Origine det Inégalité par- 
mi les Hommes, 1753): “The first man who, having en- 
closed a plot of ground, took upon himself tosay, ‘This. 
is mine,’ and found people silly enough to believe 
him, was the real founder of civil society. How many 
crimes, how many wars, how many murders, how 
much misery and horror, would have been spared the 
human race if some one, tearing up the fence and fill- 
ing in the ditch, had cried out to his fellows; ‘Give no 
heed to this impostor; you are lost 1f you forget that 
the produce belongs to all, the /and to none.'”’ 

Professor F. W. Newman: “ The history of the grad- 
ual, stealthy, but reaily nefarious revolution, in which 
landlords, re their own legislative power and their 
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influence over lawyers, changed themselves into land- 

owners needs to be popularized.” es 5 

Sir Henry Maine (Vzllage Communttzes) ; ‘* The terri- 
ble problem of pauperism began to press on English 
statesmen as soon asthe old English cultivating groups 
(in. which land was collectively, and not privately, 
owned) began distinctly to fall to pieces.” 

John Ruskin (Time and Tide): *‘ Bodies of men, 
land, water, and air are the principle of those things 
which are not, and which it is criminal to consider as, 
personal or exchangeable haan ele 

The Right Honorable John Morley (/rferview at 
Newcastle, November, 1889): “I have always thought 
our forefathers made a great mistake when they did 
not reserve the minerals to the nation.” 

(Speech in the House of Commons, May 6, 1890): “* The 
question of the unearned increment will have to be 
faced. It is unendurable that great increments which 
have been formed by the industry of others should be 
absorbed by people who have contributed nothing to 
that increase.”’ ' 

Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries) « “‘ Accurate- 
ay and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in na- 
ture or in natural law why a set of words on parch- 
ment should convey the dominion of land.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘“‘ While another man has no 
land, my title to mine, your title to yours, is at once 
vitiated.”’ 

Judge Hughes (Speech at Church Congress, 1888): 
“The first thing which the democracy will write upon 
the slate will be the nationalization of the land.” 

Alfred Russel Wallace (Walay Archipelago, 1868): 
“We permit absolute possession of the soil of our 
country with no legal rights of existence on the soil to 
the vast majority who do not possess it. A great land- 
holder may legally convert his whole property into a 
forest or hunting ground, and expel every human be- 
ing who has hitherto lived upon it. Ina thickly popu- 
lated country like England, where almost every acre 
has its owner and occupier, this is a power of legally 
destroying his fellow-creatures ; and that sucha power 
should exist, and be exercised by individuals, in how- 
ever small a degree, indicates that as regards true 
Social science we are still in a state of barbarism.” 

Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations): ‘*The rent of 
land, therefore, considered as the price paid for the 
use of the land, is naturally a monopoly price. It is 
not at all proportional to what the landlord may have 
laid out upon the improvement of the land, or to what 
he can afford to take; but to what the farmer can 
afford to give.’ 

John Stuart Mill (Principles of Political Economy) : 
‘Dhe essential poe of property being to assure to 
persons what they have produced by their labor and 
accumulated by their abstinence, this principle cannot 
apply to what is not the produce of labor, the raw 
material of the earth.’’ ‘‘ No man made the land; itis 
the original inheritance of the whole species.’’ ‘* The 
land of every country belongs to the people of that 
country.” ; 

General Francis Walker (first Lessons in Political 
Economy). ‘It certainly is true that any increase in 
the rental value or selling value of land is due not to 
the exertions and sacrifices of the owners of the land, 
but to the exertions and sacrifices of the community. 
It is certainly true that economic rent tends to increase 
with the growth of wealth and fo el and that 
thus a larger and larger share of the product of in- 
dustry tends to pass into the hands of the owners of 
land, not because they have done more for society, but 
because society has greater need of that which they 
control.” 

Professor Alfred Marshall (Principles of Economics) : 
“All writers on economics are compelled to makea 
distinction between land and other things.” 

References: For the history of land tenures, see De 
Laveleye’s Primttive AA? aed , Maine's Zarly History 
of Institutions, Fustil de Coulange's Origin of Prop- 
ertyin Land (tr.),S W.Thackeray’s 7he Land and 
the Community ; J S. Mill's Poletical Economy (chaps. 
onland). For the various views to-day as to land, see 
F. A. Walker's Property in Land; Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty and other writings; A. R, 
Wallace’s Land Nationalization 


LAND BANKS, See Cooperative BANKs ; 
Banks AND BANKING, 


LAND NATIONALIZATION SOCI- 
ETY, THE.—The English Land Nationaliza- 
tion Society was established in March, 1881. It 
was the result of an article written by Dr. Alfred 
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Russel Wallace in the Contemporary Review 
for November, 1880, under the title of How Zo 
Nationalize the Land. A Radical Solution 
of the Irish Land Question. Among the first 
members of the society were Miss Helen Tay- 
lor, stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill ; Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell ; Alfred Russel Wallace ; A. C. 
Swinton, who suggested the formation of the 
society ; Emeritus Professor Francis Newman, 
the brother of Cardinal Newman ; E. T. Craig, 
the founder of the Ralahine Colony ; and Her- 
bert Burrows. ‘The society has been continu- 
ously active in its propaganda, and especially 
so during the last six years. Its income has 
also increased now that its principles have be- 
come better known. In 1888 one of its Scottish 
members gave a donation of £500 which enabled 
the society to organize an extensive series of 
meetings in the winter of 1888 and 1889. In 
November, 1889, it founded its monthly news- 
paper, called Land and Labor, In the fol- 
lowing summer the society pioneered the open- 
air agrarian mission work which has since be- 
come so well known in connection with the 
yellow vans of the society and the red vans of 
the English Land Restoration League (g.v.). 
This work was suggested by a successful ex- 
periment with the Land and Labor cart which 
worked in charge of Joseph Hyder, the secre- 
tary of the society,in 1890. The following year 
saw the advent of the yellow and red vans. 
The van lecturers are best known in the north 
of the country and in Scotland, they having 
given especial attention to the mining villages 
and towns. While favoring the taxation of 
land values, the society lays most stress upon 
the actual compulsory acquisition of the land by 
public authorities. It proposes to gradually 
“‘take the land,’’ as distinguished from Henry 
George’s proposal to gradually ‘‘ tax the rent.” 


LAND RESTORATION LEAGUE, THE 
ENGLISH.—In 1883, a few friends who had 
been meeting at each other’s houses for the 
study of Henry George’s Progress and Pov. 
erty, decided to form a society ‘‘ to advance the 
principles laid down by Henry George for the 
restitution of the land to the people.’”” Among 
the earliest members of the ‘‘ Land Reform 
Union”’ thus established were Miss Helen Tay- 
lor, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, William Saun- 
ders, J. L. Joynes (late one of the masters in 
Eton College), Professor Symes (Nottingham), 
Minor-Canon Shuttleworth, G. B. Shaw, S. Oli- 
vier, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, etc. From the first 
the new society entered on its campaign with 
marked vigor and success. A number of leaf- 
lets were issued, including a summary of the 
argument of Herbert Spencer’s famous ninth 
chapter of Socza/ Statics, the accuracy of which, 
after more than ro years of uninterrupted pub- 
lication, has lately been violently impugned by 
Mr. Spencer and vigorously and successfully 
defended by the League in the public press. 
A monthly paper, The Christian Socialist, was 
founded by members of the committee of the 
new society, and a guarantee fund raised for 
an extended ‘‘ Henry George campaign.’’ Mr. 
George visited England and addressed large 
meetings in London and the principal provin- 
cial towns. At the first annual meeting (May, 
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1884) the name of the society was changed to 
“ English Land Restoration League.’’ A mani- 
festo drafted by Henry George was issued, and 
the League settled down to its long siege of the 
citadel of landlordism. The history of the next 
few years is an unbroken record of great activ- 
ity—lectures without number in the London 
clubs, meetings in tewn halls, open-air meet- 
ings in the parks and open spaces, conferences 
on the land question, newspaper correspond- 
ence, a voluminous output of leaflets and pam- 
phlets, an_ occasional ‘‘ Henry. George cam- 
paign.’’ The only demonstration ever held on 
the open space in front of the Royal Exchange, 
in the very heart of the city of London, when 
Mr, George pointed the moral of the inscription 


over the portals of that building (‘‘ The earth is’ 


the Lord’s,”’ etc.), was organized by the League 
in January, 1885. Shortly afterward, at the 
general election, two members (J. C. Durant 
and W. Saunders) were returned to the short- 
lived Home Rule Parliament. In March, 1886, 
Mr. Saunders moved the resolution in the House 
of Commons which referred to the Town Hold- 
ings Committee the question of the taxation of 
ground values. The League has taken an ac- 
tive part in all the recent parliamentary and 
municipal elections. Just before the general 
election of 1892 about 40,000 circulars, with a 
printed paper of questions for candidates, were 
posted to the members and friends of the 
League, and a fairly complete record was ob- 
tained of the pledges of candidates—in spite of 
the protest of one Liberal candidate against this 
method of securing written promises ‘‘ which 
might be used against the candidate if he should 
be elected !’’ Every proposal for ‘‘land pur- 
chase’’ has been strenuously resisted by the 
League, which has protested from the first 
against ‘‘ every proposal for buying out Irish or 
other landlords at the expense or under the 
guarantee of the taxpayers, or for creating a 
new class of landlords under the name of ‘ peas- 
ant proprietors.’’’ It was owing to the per- 
sistency of its treasurer in Parliament that the 
alternative of compulsory hiring was inserted in 
the compulsory purchase (land) clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bill. Till the end of 1890 the 
active work of the League was almost entirely 
confined to the towns. In 1891 a special fund 
was raised for village propaganda. A ‘red 
van’’ was fitted out, and a successful campaign 
was carried on from April 17 to October 22 in 
the villages of Suffolk. The objects which 
the red van were intended to serve were (1) the 
propagation of land restoration principles ; (2) 
the organization of the agricultural laborers ; 
(3) the collection of full and accurate informa- 
tion as to the social condition of the villages. 
In 1892 five red vans were sent out. During 
1894, 531 red van meetings were held. In every 
case the red van meetings are held in coopera- 
tion with a local, self-governing, and indepen- 
dent laborers’ union, registered under the 
Trade-Union Acts. ian 

This article is abridged from an article in the 
English Lador A nnual for 1895 by Frederick 
Verinder. 


LAND TRANSFER REFORM.—Under 
the ordinary forms of proving title to land great 
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expense is always involved, especially if the 
land has been transferred a number of times. 
Indeed, this expense of securing an abstract in 
such cases and having the title properly exam- 
ined by a competent lawyer reduces by a heavy 
percentage the amount received by the seller.” 

Again, there is frequently great difficulty in 
securing any clear title to land. An abstract 
cannot show aclear title ; even the careful opin- 
ion of a well-trained real estate lawyer is only a 
ground for a presumptive opinion. If the land 
has been sold and bought several times, espe- 
cially if some years have elapsed since such 
transfer, no one can be sure of his title. Court 
records show many an instance of innocent pur- 
chasers losing land fairly paid for through the 
defects of the present system of proving titles. 

The Torrens system of land transfer, originat- 
ing in Australia and applied in Manitoba, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Ontario, where the system 
has been in use for many years and with uni- 
versal success, has been invented to meet this 
evil. 

The system provides that any land-owner 
may take his evidence of title to the land trans- 
fer office provided by law, and upon proving his 
title to the satisfaction of the registrar, who 
acts in behalf of the State, may have his land 
registered to him as owner, and may receive 
from the office a certificate to this effect. This 
registration gives him an indefeasible title ; and 
if he wishes to sell, it is not necessary for him 
to trace his title beyond the one registration in 
the land transfer office. The Government guar- 
antees that title. In case of sale, he fills outa 
simple memorandum of the transfer ; this, with 
his certificate, is taken to the registrar. The 
transfer is then entered upon the registrar’s 
book and upon the certificate, and the transfer 
is accomplished. —The purchaser has now the 
indefeasible title with the Government guar- 
antee. It is the registratzon that transfers the 
title—not the filling out of the memorandum of 
transfer, nor signing any certificate. 


LASSALLE, FERDINAND, was born in 
1825 at Breslau, Germany, of wealthy Jewish 
parentage. He studied at the universities of 
Breslau and Berlin, devoting himself to philoso- 
phy. Humboldt called him ‘‘Das Wunder- 
kind.”’ Savigny called his Das System der 
erworbenen Rechte (1861) ‘‘ the ablest legal book 
since the sixteenth century.’’ At Berlin, Las- 
salle, becoming a great favorite, in 1845 met the 
Countess Hatzfeldt, and for some eight years de- 
fended her cause before 36 tribunals on a ques- 
tion of property. In the Revolution of 1848 he 
was an ardent republican, was indicted for 
conspiracy and treason at Diisseldorf, and im- 
prisoned six months. On coming out of prison, 
Lassalle devoted himself to literary and philo- 
sophical work, living, however, completely as a 
man of the world. In 1854 the Hatzfeldt affair 
was settled, and Lassalle gave himself to the 
completion of his Dze Philosophie Herakleztos 
des Dunkeln von Ephesus, which he published 
in 1858. He was now to enter on his socialist 
career. Having lectured on constitutional 
themes, Lassalle was invited to lecture, on 
April 12, 1862, before an Artisans’ Association 
in Berlin. It has been called the birthday of 
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German socialism. In a philosophical and_his- 
torical way he traced the development of the 
State and of society, and argued that as the 
French Revolution freed the third estate, so the 
Revolution of ’48 meant the freedom of the 
' fourth estate. When the lecture was printed, 
the whole edition of 3000 copies was seized, and 
Lassalle prosecuted for incendiary utterances. 
He defended himself, appealing to science as 
the excuse for his words, but was condemned to 
pay afine. Lassalle threw himself into social 
agitation of every kind. Hecorresponded with 
Rodbertus (g.v.), but could not draw that phi- 
losopher from his books. In 1863 the Leipsic 
Working Man’s Association was undecided 
whether to follow the cooperative movement of 
Schulze-Delitzsch (see COOPERATIVE BANKS) or a 
more radical social policy. It now wrote Las- 
salle, calling on him to outline a policy ; and he 
did so in an Ofen Letter, which has been called 
the charter of German socialism. Lassalle ad- 
vocated in it the formation of cooperative socie- 
ties with State aid. He was next invited to ap- 
pear, together with Schulze-Delitzsch, before the 
Leipsic workmen, to advocate their respective 
plans. Schulze-Delitzsch did not 
appear, but Lassalle did ; 1300 dele- 
Socialistic gates were present. Lassalle de- 
Activity. livered two addresses, and after go 
delegates had left the hall cheering 
for Schulze-Delitzsch, the rest vot- 
ed for Lassalle, goo tor. This led to the or- 
ganization May 23, 1863, in Leipsic, of the 4 7//- 
emeiner Deutscher Arbetterverein( Universal 
German Working Man’s Association), which was 
destined to grow into the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany. Intothismovement Lassalle now 
put all his energy. The apathy of the working 
men was his chief obstacle, but he succeeded in 
rousing them. He made speech after speech, 
wrote tract after tract, held meeting after meet- 
ing. All the time he was fighting in the courts 
prosecution after prosecution, defending him- 
self, and usually winning. Berlin, Leipsic, 
Frankfort, and the industrial centers on the 
Rhine were the chief scenes of his activity. 
His greatest success was on the Rhine, where, 
in the summer of 1863 and 1864, his travels as 
missionary of the new gospel resembled a tri- 
umphal procession. He claimed that he had 
‘converted the king, Bismarck, and Bishop Von 
Ketteler, of Mayence (g.v.). Bismarck cer- 
tainly received this remarkable man into his 
friendship, a friendship which may be regarded 
as historic because of its political results. (See 
BIsMARCK ; GERMANY.) 
_ The task of winning Berlin over seemed an 
impossible one ; but Lassalle loved difficulties. 
“ Berlin mus¢ be mine,’? he wrote, ‘‘ before six 
months are passed. I will invest it. Let me 
only have 200 working men and I shall have 
2000, and soon the whole of them.’’ Already 
he had prepared the way for operations by the 
circulation of 16,000 copies of an Address to the 
Working Men of Berlin, in which he endeav- 
ored to show that the Progressists were unman- 
ning the artisan, and also sought support for his 
Productive Associations. Two principal fac- 
tors played against Lassalle’s prospects of suc- 
cess in Berlin, The one was the predominance 
of the Progressist Party, which controlled the 
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press, and the other was the hostility of the po- 
lice. It is nota littlesingular that Lassalle was 
perpetually being denounced as a tool of the 
reaction, while at the same time the emissaries 
of the law were ever dogging his steps and 
serving him with indictments for high treason. 

At the end of June Lassalle was compelled to 
recruit his strength in Switzerland, and he re- 
mained absent from the scene of agitation until 
September. 

The Association did not make the progress 
which Lassalle had expected. In August, when 
it had existed a quarter of a year, the members 
only numbered between 900 and 1000, Ham- 
burg and Harburg having together 230 ; _Elber- 
feld, 223; and Leipsic 150, while Berlin had 
only 20. Lassalle had already shown that he 
was discouraged, but he urged his followers to 
fresh energy. During the winter of 1863-64 
Lassalle’s time was divided between the work 
of his association and an extensive series of dis- 
putes with law courts and official bodies. In 
January, 1864, he produced a volume of nearly 
300 pages against Schulze-Delitzsch, in tone un- 
dignified, sometimes coarse, yet always Strong. 
But Lassalle’s main work was for the Associa- 
tion. In August, 1864, however, he went fora 
vacation to Switzerland, and found there a 
Fraulein von Donnegis, whom he had met pre- 
viously ; they became betrothed. As she was 
induced by her parents to reject him, he fought 
a duel over her and was wounded, and died the 
night of August 30-31. He was buried, amid 
the universal lamentations of the working men, 
in the Jewish cemetery at Breslau. The Count- 
ess Hatzfeldt was at his side when he died, and 
continued to aid the Association after his death. 
There was some division, but the Association 
grew till it joined the movement organized by 
Marx, and with it formed the Social Democratic 
Party of modern Germany, 

But his death in itself worked for socialism. 
It created the greatest interest. Heine called 
him the Messiah of the nineteenth century. 
The people called him the Father of Social 
Democracy. Until Lassalle entered public life 
the working classes had been without organiza- 
tion, and had wandered about like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. Thus the more advanced 
organizations which followed the Universal 
Association owe their existence and success 
largely to his almost unaided exertions. 

Lassalle did not lay claim to any special orig- 
inality as a socialistic thinker, nor did he pub- 


lish any systematic statement of his views. 
His aim was not scientific or theo- 

retic completeness, but the practi- 

cal one of organizing and emanci- His Views. 


pating the working classes ; and 

his plans were promulgated in oc- 

casional speeches and pamphlets, as the crises 
of his agitation seemed to demand. Yet his 
leading ideas are sufficiently clear and simple. 
Like a true Hegelian, he saw three stages in the 
development oF labor: the ancient and feudal 
period, which, through the subjection of the 
laborer, sought solidarity without freedom ; the 
reign of capital and the middle classes, estab- 
lished in 1789, which sought freedom by destroy- 
ing solidarity ; and the new era, beginning in 
1848, which would reconcile solidarity with free- 
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dom by introducing the principle of associa- 
tion. 

His chief insistence was on what he called 
and has since been called (g.v.) ‘‘the iron law 

” ® q : 
of wages,”’ a simple development of Ricardo’s 
teaching. He argues: 

“The simple working man who has only his two 
hands possesses nothing unless he is able to sell 
his labor to others. He may sell it cheap or dear, 
but the price, more or less high, does not depend on 
himself alone ; it is the result of the bargain he makes 
with his employer. This latter pays as little as he 
possibly can, and since he can choose from among a 
vast number of laborers, he prefers the one who will 
work at the lowest rate. The laborers are thus 
obliged to lower shee pies in competition with one 
another. In every kind of labor it must therefore re- 
sult—and such is actually the case—that the wages of 
the laborer are limited to the exact amount necessary 
to keep him alive.” 

He was not a force revolutionist, and hence 
his immunity in the courts. 

Reference: W. H. Dawson’s German Socialism and 
ferdinand Lassalle (1888). 


LATIN UNION. See BIMETALLIsM. 


LAUGHLIN, JAMES LAURENCE, was 
born at Deerfieid, O., in 1850. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University, and appointed in- 
structor in Po'tical Economy in that University 
in 1878, becoming assistant professor in 1883. 
From 1888-go he was President of the Philadel- 
phia Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. In 1890 he became Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance at Cornell, and 
in 1892 head professor of Political Econamy at 
the University of Chicago. He has published 
Saxon Legal Procedure (1871), The Study of 
Political Economy (1885), The History o, 
Bimetallism in the United States (1885), The 
Elements of Political Economy (1887). He is 
known as an advocate of gold monometallism, 
and as a leader among the more conservative 
economists of the United States. 


LAVATORIES.—tThe following article is 
abridged from the Report of the Sub-Commit- 


tee on Baths and Lavatories of the New York’ 


Committee of Seventy. 

A lavatory is the euphemism for the conven- 
jence of water-closets and urinals, altho, strictly 
speaking, the lavatory is that part of the con- 
venience provided with set bowls, soap, and 
towels. In some cases a small fee is charged 
for the use of these conveniences, while in 
others they are free ; frequently those charging 
the fee are self-supporting. Paris and other 
continental cities provide urinals on the side- 
walk or in small buildings. In the congested 
part of London, these accommodations must be 
underground. 

It is surprising to find the almost universal 
lack of these provisions for public convenience 
in our American cities, and it 1s startling that 
a community so intelligent as that of New York 
should bé so far behind Europe in those mat- 
ters so essential to the health of the city. Es- 
pecially 1s this to be noticed in our railroad sta- 
tions, ferry-houses, docks, and public buildings, 
At the beginning of 1895 Boston had 21 public 
urinals ; Brooklyn, none except in parks <li aie 
cago, none ; New York, none except in parks ; 
Philadelphia, 7; St. Louis, none except in 
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parks ; Birmingham, England, had 96; Liver- 
pool, 222, The system is, however, just begin- 
ning in England, and many English cities have 
none. 

Many of the conveniences in London are un- 
derground because the surface of the ground is 
already occupied. An ornamental iron railing, 
an inscription tablet and a lamp are the indica- 
tions of the convenience. That in Piccadilly 
Circus, in front of the ‘‘ Criterion,’’ is one of the 
largest. The estimated number of people using 
this convenience in one year was 5,000,000 ; 
$9692 were taken at the convenience. ‘The ini- 
tial cost was about $17,500. The fee is gener- 
ally a penny. 

To avoid any hesitancy in visiting a public 
convenience, designs have been recently sub- 
mitted in London for what are called /adzes’ 
chalets. These are to be built in open sites in 
the parks or at the junctions of streets. It is 
also a part-of the scheme that they shall be self- 
supporting. 

This kind of a convenience is divided into 
two parts—a shop for the sale of millinery or 
small notions and the lavatory, the entrance to 
whichis through theshop. It was found that the 
accommodations for men were much more ample 
than for the women, hence it was hoped that 
the chalets would obviate that difficulty. The 
estimated expense of these conveniences is 
about $2000, and it is calculated that each will 
yield a rental of $60, which amount would de- 
fray the interest on the cost, while the income 
from the lavatory will meet the operating ex- 
penses with a possible margin of profit, depen- 
dent on the location. A parcel room is an addi- 
tional adjunct of this system. 

In New York City, the saloons supply what 
the city fails to provide. This is done to attract 
customers. The lavatory accommodations are 
as ample and as clean as it is possible for them 
to be built, and many of them will compare very 
favorably with those in the finest-appointed 
hotels. A writer speaks from personal experi- 
ence of a first glass of liquor drank for no other 
reason but as a means of compensating the sa- 
loon-keeper for the use of his closet, but which 
was the direct cause of subsequent humiliation 
and misery. 

Lavatories are specially needed in the tene- 
ment district. In very few tenements are there 
water-closets on each floor. The usual accom- 
modations are a row of water-closets in the 
court-yard and a urinal in one corner. ‘The 
conditions are again complicated by the fact 
that the court-yard is also the passage-way for 
the occupants of a rear tenement. Under the 
very best conditions such arrangements are un- 
sanitary, especially when used by ignorant or 
careless people. But apart from any considera- 
tions like these, such accommodations are a con- 
stant obstacle to modesty and refinement. All 
through the tenement-house district are shoals 
of children; hence the more reason why the 
community should interest itself in insisting 
that every precaution conducive to morality and 
purity should be taken in behalf of its growing 
citizenship. Asa result of this report, steps in 
this direction are already being taken in New 
York City, and are being proposed elsewhere. 
(See BATHS.) 


Laveleye. 


LAVELEYE, EMILE LOUIS VICTOR 
DE, was born in Bruges in 1822. | He studied 
at Bruges, the College Stanislas in Paris, and 
the University of Ghent. In 1865 he became 
Professor of Political Economy at Liege Uni- 
versity. In politics he wasa Liberal, in religion 
a liberal Roman Catholic. He was a constant 
contributor to the Revue de deux mondes,and a 
voluminous writer. Among his best-known 
books are his works on agricultural economics 
and on bimetallism—e.g., La Questzon aor 
(1860) ; Dela propriété et de ses formes prime- 
tives (1874), translated into English by G. S. 
Mar ; Soczalisme contemporaine (1881, new ed. 
1893). He died January 3, 1892. Laveleye was 
often considered a liberal academic socialist. 


LAW, JOHN. See Mississippi SCHEME. 


LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES are 
leagues organized for the enforcement of law. 
The Law and Order League of Massachusetts 
was organized May 31, 1882, especially for the 
enforcement of the restrictive features of exist- 
ing legislation regulating the liquor traffic. The 
idea grew, and on February 22, 1883, represent- 
atives of 27 Law and Order Leagues, located in 
eight States, met in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
and formed the ‘Citizens’ Law and Order 
League of the United States,’’ to be a “ bond 
of union and a means of communication be- 
tween the several leagues throughout the coun- 
try.’’ The organization holds annual meetings. 
At Toronto, Canada, in 1889, the name was 
changed to ‘‘ The International Law and Order 
League.’’ 

The following is from the constitution : 


ARTICLE II.—OBJECT. 


“The object of this League shall be to maintain 
the principle that the enforcement of law is essential 
to the perpetuity of good government, and by promot- 
ing the formation of State and local leagues having 
the same object in view, between which it shall be a 
bond of union and means of communication, to secure 
in all proper ways the enforcement of existing laws 
relating to the liquor traffic, and all offenses against 
morals and the Nee: and good order of society, and 
toencourage and assist the authorities in maintaining 
and enforcing the same, 

ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP, 


‘““Those persons shall be members of the League 
who are approved by the executive committee, and, 
being in sympathy with its object, contribute the sum 
of $5 annually for support.” 


Law and order leagues work usually by dis- 
seminating literature, holding public meetings, 
prosecuting offenders against the law, investi- 
gating evils, etc. The organ of the League is 
Lend a Hand (Boston). 


LAWSON, SIR WILFRID, of Aspatria, 
Cumberland, was born September 4, 1829, and 
succeeded to the title and estates of his father, 
who died in 1867. A lifelong advocate and sup- 
porter of the temperance movement, he became 
its chief representative in Parliament, being 
elected for Carlisle in 1859. In March, 1864, he 
first moved for leave to introduce the measure 
known as the Permissive Bill, the main princi- 
ple of which is the giving to two thirds of the 
inhabitants of any parish or township an abso- 
lute veto upon all licenses for the sale of intoxi- 
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cating liquors granted within their districts. 
The bill was supported by 4o members. Mr. 


Lawson was displaced at the general election of © 


1865; but in that of 1868, on appealing to the 
enlarged constituency as a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone, he was again returned to Parliament. 
He succeeded, on June 18, 1880, in carrying his 
‘‘ Local Option’’ resolution by a majority of 26. 
In 1885 he stood for the new Cockermouth divi- 
sion of Cumberland, but was defeated by a Con- 
servative majority of 10. In 1886, as a Glad- 
stonian Liberal, he gained the seat by a large 
majority. Sir Wilfrid isin favor of the dises- 
tablishment of the Church and the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and standing armies. 


LECLAIRE, EDME JEAN, was born in 
1801, and at the age of 17 he arrived penniless 
in Paris. He became a journeyman house 
painter. In 1827 he set up on his own account, 
and was successful. By 1834 he was chosen to 
paint the Bank of France and other large build- 
ings. He worked, however, not only for himself. 
By aseries of experiments he learned how to 
avoid the use of poisonous white lead. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1842, Leclaire announced his intention 
of introducing asystem of profit sharing among 
hismen. He was laughed at and suspected by 
his men ; but when he divided 11,866 frs. among 
them—$50 on an average to aman—they ceased 
to laugh. From 1842-47 an average of $3750 
was divided among about 80 men. In 1838 he 
established a mutual aid society among his men. 
In 1853 he organized a complete system of profit 
sharing, and in 1860 established a system of old 
age pensions. In 1864 the society became in- 
corporated as the Mutual Aid Society. In 1865 
Leclaire retired and became mazre of Herblay, 
where he died July 10,1872. The month before 
his death the Maison Leclaire divided $10,000 
between about 600 men. The society still lives. 
(See PRoFIT SHARING.) 

As was the case with many of those who have 
applied genius to philanthropy, the fountain of 
Leclaire’s enthusiasm was essentially religious, 
tho of a kind unconnected with the special dog- 
mas of any particular Christian body. How in- 
tensely he held the ‘‘ great commandment’”’ of 
Christian morality appears from the following 
words written in sight of death, when he felt 
““sincerity’’ to be ‘‘ more than ever a duty” : 


“T believe in the God who has written in our hearts 
the law of duty, the law of progress, the law of the 
sacrifice of one’s self for others. I submit myself to 
His will, I bow before the mysteries of His power and 
of our destiny. Iam the humble disciple of Him who 
has told us to do to others what we would have others 
do to us, and to love our neighbor as ourselves; it is 
in this sense that I desire to remain a Christian until 
my last breath.” 


LECLAIRE, ILL., is the home of the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Co.’s works, where Mr, 
N. O. Nelson (the founder of the firm) is devel- 
oping a cooperative manufactory and village. 
The company, which is engaged in manufactur- 
ing plumbers’ supplies, and has its office in St. 
Louis, Mo., commenced in 1886 a profit-sharing 
system, and still continues it. 

_ After paying regular wages and 6 per cent. 
interest on capital, it sets aside 10 per cent, of 
the profits for a reserve fund to meet losses, § 
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per cent, of the profits for a provident fund to 
care for the sick and the families of deceased 
employees, and then divides the remainder at 
the rate of 2 per cent. on wages to r per cent. 
on capital. The dividends on wages have in 
seven years amounted to 54 per cent. The 
provident fund is managed by a committee of 
employees elected by themselves. The working 
day has been reduced to nine hours a day at 
regular to hours’ pay, without any apparent 
diminution in product. Later, the company ac- 
quired its present tract of 125 acres of land 18 
miles from St. Louis, with the purpose of erect- 
ing factories and building homes for its men. 
The village was called Leclaire in honor of the 
founder of profit sharing. It now contains a 
half dozen brick factory buildings, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity, water-works, 
a cooperative store owned and conducted by the 
men, a bowling-alley and billiard-room, a lec- 
ture hall and library. A kindergarten and 
school, a band, and a literary society have been 
organized. The streets are not run at right 
angles, but, in the manner of park roads, are 
paved with cinders, and skirted by four-feet 
sidewalks and lines of trees. Cottages of good 
architectural design are built for employees on 
lans adopted by themselves, and are paid for 
in monthly instalments slightly in excess of the 
city rents. These houses are built on lots of about 
one third of an acre, with a building-line of not 
less than 4o feet, are supplied with water and 
electric light, water being free and the lights 25 
cents a month. The streets are sprinkled and 
lighted by electricity free of charge. By com- 
mon consent no vegetable gardens are made 
about the premises, the grounds being devoted 
to grass, shrubbery, fruit trees, and small fruits. 
A neighboring coal mine supplies coal slack for 
the factories at $1 a carload and lump coal at 
7o cents a ton, which the cooperative store buys 
and retails to its members at the local retail 
rate. Once in two weeks a lecture is given by 
university professors from St. Louis, by profes- 
sional men, and by other capable lecturers. 
The lectures are always given to large and at- 
tentive audiences. Every other week the liter- 
ary society has an essay or a discussion, singing 
and reading. The kindergarten has more than 
anything else enlisted the enthusiasm of the 
residents in Leclaire, and has drawn a number 
of children from the adjoining town of Ed- 
wardsville. The educational plan contemplates 
successive steps through the kindergarten, 
manual training in connection with the shops 
for boys, and domestic training for girls, so that 
at the age of 18 or 20a good school education 
shall be accompanied by skill and experience in 
work, and with a regular occupation awaiting 
each graduate. It is hoped to develop the co- 
operative features till the factory and the whole 
village can be made completely cooperative. 


LE PLAY, PIERRE_ GUILLAUME 
FREDERIC, was born at La Raviere, Saint 
Sauveur, in 1806. Deeply impressed with the 
sorrows of the poor around his early home, he 
came to Paris to study in the Ecole Polytech- 
nique. Graduating with honors, he started, in 
1829, with Reynaud, and traveled for many 
years through all Europe studying social facts. 
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In 1840 he was appointed to the Chair of Metal- 
lurgy in the School of Mines, and later was In- 
spector-General of Mines. Coming under the 
notice of the emperor, he was repeatedly ap- 
pointed at the head of various scientific expedi- 
tions, particularly that of 1867. In 1855 he pub- 
lished his Les ouvriers européens. In 1856 he 
founded La soczété internationale des études 
pratigues a@ économie sociale. In 1864 he pub- 
lished La réforme sociale en France deduite de 
L observation comparée des peuples européens ; 
in 1870, L’organisation du travail, In 1872 
he founded Les unions de la paix sociale, 
which, in 1890, had 3000 members. In 1881 was 
commenced La réforme soczale, the organ of 
these unions. In its first number it declared 
that France, in the present century, had had 11 
revolutions and 19 successive constitutions, as 
the result of utter chaos in social ideas. Hence 
it argued the need for conclusions drawn from 
the patient study of facts. Le Play is often 
called a Liberal Christian Socialist ; yet, thoa 
Roman Catholic, he does not emphasize relig- 
ion, and is as opposed to socialism as to /azssez 
fazre. He simply desired truth drawn from 
facts, and set himself and his followers to col- 
lecting these. His remedy for social ills isa 
rehabilitation of the powers once vested in the 
father of a family and in the conductor ofa 
workshop. The family organization is not to 
be patriarchal, but what he calls the famzlle 
Souche, with a restoration of the now limited 
freedom of bequest. H. Higgs has written the 
best English account of Le Play in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, Boston, July, 18go. 


LEROY-BEAULIEU, PIERRE PAUL, 
was born December 9, 1843, at Saumur ; studying 
in Paris, Bonn, and Berlin, he traveled extensive- 
ly in England and on the Continent, and held 
editorial positions upon the staff of several prom- 
inent journals and magazines ; he was Professor 
of Finance in the School of Political Science. 
In 1880 he succeeded Michel Chevalier at the 
College de France. Leroy-Beaulieu is an ad- 
herent of the old liberal school. His chief 
work is his 7razté des sctences des finances 
(4th ed., 1888), the best French work on the 
subject, and full of learning and research. He 
is also well known for his Le Collectivisme 
(1885); La répartition des richesses (1888) ; 
L état moderne et ses fonctions (1890). 


LESLIE, THOMASEDWARDCLIFFE, 
was born in Ireland in 1837. He was called to 
the English bar, but turned his attention to lit- 
erature, and contributed to the quarterly maga- 
zines. He was Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
for 25 years. He died in 1882. Cossa says of 
him in his /utroduction to Political Economy « 


‘His learned and eminently readable tracts on ap- 
plied economics all take up questions of reform, and 
he is especially pointed in his arguments against indi- 
rect taxation, and in favor of emancipating land ten- 
ure from the last remnants of feudal bondage. His 
schooling was partly under Sir Henry Maine and 
partly acquired by his own frequent and extended 
travels. By this means he acquired convictions re- 
garding the historical development of economics 
which led him to take a position unique in Great Brit- 
ain, where he was for a long time the solitary and 
always the most enthusiastic adherent of views which 
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Roscher and Knies defended inGermany. The manu- 
script of his most extensive work was lost in 1872, so 
that all that we now have to represent him is scat- 
tered through various reviews in the shape of essays. 
... He rejects in so many words the fundamental 
principle of the classical schools—their conception of 
the desire for wealth upon which all their deductions 
depend—because it is at one and the same time too 
vague and too one-sided.” 


LEXOW COMMITTEE.—This was a com- 
mittee appointed January 30, 1894, by the Senate 
of New York State, to investigate the Police 
Department of New York City. The appoint- 
ment of the committee was the result of the 
charges of the Rey. Charles H. Parkhurst (g.v.), 
President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. Dr. Parkhurst had made careful and 
even personal investigations of disreputable 
resorts, and accumulated much evidence of vio- 
lations of the law and of complicity of the po- 
lice. His charges stirred up great excitement, 
and he was vehemently opposed by the city 
officials. The agents of his society were perse- 
cuted, and one of them was charged with crime 
and convicted, tho, as the society claimed, in- 
nocent. The existence of corruption in the 
Police Department had, however, now become 
so evident that the New York newspapers took 
the matter up and supported Dr. Parkhurst. 
Their demands doubtless secured the appoint- 
ment of the Senate Committee. The sessions 
of the committee lasted from February till the 
end of the year, a recess being taken during the 
summer. John W. Goff was the counsel. The 
committee could only expose, but not convict. 
The result of the investigation was that 67 men 
in the Police Department were shown to be 
guilty of crime, among whom were 4 commis- 
sioners or ex-commissioners, 4 inspectors or ex- 
inspectors, and 22 captains or ex-captains. 
Most of these men were afterward regularly 
indicted as a consequence of the testimony 
against them before the committee. Dr. Park- 
hurst’s course was thus completely vindicated, 
and he received many tokens of popular ap- 
proval. An anti-Tammany reform ticket was 


triumphantly elected in the fall of 1894. 


It is, however, true that the final results of 
the Lexow Committee’s work have not been 
satisfactory to the public. It is stated that the 
results obtained in 1894 and 1895 cost the State 
of New York $76,534. Yet on January 1, 18096, 
not a single person who was exposed by the 
Lexow Committee had begun to serve a term of 
imprisonment, There were 40 indictments dis- 
missed, 35 indictments, at the above date, not 
yet tried, appeals, disagreements of jury, and re- 
versal of conviction, in one case, by the Su- 
preme Court. 


LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
—Historically, English liberalism has been a 
middle-class movement, having its origin among 
the Puritans. The decay of feudalism, the 
growth of the towns, the expansion of trade, 
had all combined to render the English middle 
class the strongest power in the State by the 
middle of the seventeenth century. That power 
was tested by the overthrow of monarchy and 
the rise of a middle-class House of Commons to 
supremacy. ‘The attempted reaction by the later 
Stuarts failed, and the so-called ‘‘ Glorious Revo- 
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lution’ of 1688 was made by the junction of the 
middle class with the Whig aristocracy. The 
financial and commercial policy adopted, in- 
cluding the founding of the Bank of England 
and the national debt and the high tariff, was 
conceived in the interests of the commercial 
class. The policy thus founded by a commer- 
cial Puritanism was reinforced by a body of 
ethical and economic philosophy contained in 
the writings of Locke, Adam Smith, Priestley, 
Franklin, and others. These writings furnished 
the English middle classes with a rational body 
of.doctrine, which may, perhaps, be summed up 
in the word ‘‘liberty.’’ It was necessary to re- 
move the old feudal restraints, the old political 
restraints, and the old restraints imposed on 
liberty of speech, publication, and worship. 
Above all, according to the doctrine of liberty 
and enlightened self-interest, it was essential to 
remove restrictions on the power of accumula- 
tion, for the liberty to accumulate, and so en- 
large trade and employ labor, was assumed to 
be the foundation of material prosperity. To 
this doctrine of liberty there were, however, 
two exceptions, both dictated by class interest. 
Commerce and manufactures were ‘‘ protect- 
ed”’ by a high tariff through the whole of the 
eighteenth century, and the first quarter of the 
present century in order to secure an English 
monopoly. That tariff was only abolished when 
it was no longer needed by capitalist interests. 
The second exception lay in the denial of the 
right of combination to workmen, who in its ab- 
sence were unable to meet the capitalist on 
equal terms. This right was not conceded 
until 1824. Thus far the liberal movement in 
England (which, by the way, did not receive 
that name until after the French Revolution of 
1830) appears as a purely /azssez-faire move- 
ment, and such it fundamentally was. But 
there also existed with it, side by side, a genu- 
inely democratic movement, which at times 
flamed out into activity. The ‘‘ Levelers’’ and 
the ‘‘ Fifth Monarchy’’ men represented this 
movement in the time of the Commonwealth ; 
Thomas Paine was its most conspicuous figure 
at the end of the last century, while the tradi- 
tion became deposited in the first half of this 
century in the Chartist Party. The Radicals 
(heirs of the ‘‘root and branch’? men of the 
Commonwealth), as they came to be called, kept 
up their own organization and agitation, but 
they united with the more progressive section 
of the Whigs in a resistance to the reactionary 
policy of Pitt’s cabinet, and afterward to the 
similar policy of Addington, Percival, Lord 
Liverpool, and Wellington. This progressive 
section of the Whigs, led by Charles James Fox, 
separated itself from the moderate body, inspired 
by Burke, on the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion. The ethico-philosophic tradition’ derived 
from Locke was continued in our century by 
the so-called ‘‘ Philosophie Radicals,’’ of whom 
James Mill and George Grote were the chiefs; 
who, while acting largely with the Liberals, yet 
held on their own way, content to permeate 
the party as a whole with their spirit and 
ideas. 

Having thus traced the genesis and growth 
of liberalism, we are able to see, on the one 
hand, its leading aim—liberty—and on the 
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other its somewhat complex construction, aris- 
ing from the varied elements which entered into 
its composition. For it not only had its right and 
left wings, but different economic interests 
played upon it. In the main the Tory Party 
was the party of the old landlord interests, the 
Liberal that of industrial interests, altho during 
the reaction of Pitt capitalist as well as landlord 
It is not 
until the scare produced by the French Revolu- 
tion has died away that we are able to see with 

any clearness the inherent tenden- 

cies of the parties. The great re- 


Tendencies volt against toryism which resulted 


of the inthe reform ministry of 1830 and 
Parties in the Reform Bill of 1832 was brought 
England. about by a combination of the mid- 


dle-class Liberals with the working 

class Radicals. The former held 

the economic doctrines which we associate with 
the names of Ricardo, Senior, and Bastiat, and 
which were, in the main, derived from the 
Wealth of Nations. These doctrines assumed 

“‘freedom of contract not only as a sound 
theory, but as an actual fact, from which was 
to be deduced the dogma of /azssez fatre. The 
Radicals, perhaps, held to the same doctrines, 
which were dear to the older school of trade- 
unionists, to whom the State meant the old 
tyrannical class state of pre-reform days. What 
the Radicals hoped was that equality of politi- 
cal rights would favor a really free competition, 
with the result of economic advantage for all. 
What happened after reform was that the mid- 
dle-class Liberals passed middle-class legislation 
and alienated their Radical allies, who, finding 
that reform had not produced the benefits which 
were expected, revolted against liberalism and 
initiated the Chartist movement. The six 
“‘points’’ of the Charter, though entirely po- 
litical, were, nevertheless, intended to bring 
about social and economic results by constitu- 
tional means, the political movement being aid- 
ed by an economic revolt against machinery as 
the cause of industrial dislocation and by the 
new movement of socialism, led by Robert 
Owen, and which found many friends among 
the Chartist leaders. The application of a rigid 
laissez-faire policy to industry had resulted in 
frightful horrors, which intensified the misery 
arising out of lack of employment, as machines 
took the place of men. The troubles of the time 
are best pictured in Carlyle’s Past and Pres- 
ent, tho the whole literature of the period is 
penetrated with the sense of social wrong and 
insecurity. What was to be the attitude of lib- 
eralism to this state of things? The leadership 
of the party had drifted completely into the 
hands of the Whig aristocracy, but they were 
without a policy. The success of Chartism or 
the backward movement toward Tory reaction 
would have been certain had it not been for the 
rise of the free trade movement. This move- 
ment diverted the great stream of liberalism 
into one narrow channel, and kept it within these 
confines for over a generation. The free trade 
Jeaders were the bitter opponents of all the fac- 
tory and mining legislation, due to the energy of 
Owen, Sadler, Shaftesbury, and others, but they 
had the advantage of knowing their economics 
and of having a direct simple program of re- 
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form which was merely a development of the 
doctrine af liberty already implicitly contained 
in liberalism. Their object was to remove the 
last vestiges of aristocratic rule and to render 
the middle class absolutely supreme in name 
and fact, with abundance of free raw material 
and cheap labor, and with the ownership of the 
land, which, it was assumed, could be graduall 
acquired by the middle class through the aboli- 
tion of entail, primogeniture, and settlements. 
The aim is stated in a letter addressed by Cob- 
den to Bright, October 1, 1849: ‘‘ The citadel 
of privilege in this country (z.2., landlord privi- 
lege) is so terribly strong, owing to the concen- 
trated masses of property in the hands of the 
comparatively few, that we cannot hope to assail 
it with success unless with the help of the prop- 
ertied classes in the middle ranks of society, and 
by raising up a portion of the working class to 
become members of a propertied order.’’ The 
free-trade movement, while destroying the old 
tariff, had no effect on the land system of Eng- 
land, so that it produced no fundamental eco- 
nomic change, and for a considerable time there 
can be no doubt that, apart from alittle tinkering 
at factory legislation, liberal politicians believed 
economic finality had been attained and that 
“natural forces” would, in time, solve those prob- 
lems of pauperism which still stared them in the 
face. English commercial supremacy was un- 
challenged, and English trade was, on the whole, 
brisk and sound. This condition of things, 
roughly speaking, obtained from the abolition 
of the Corn Laws till the end of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first premiership. 

Then came a change. The consolidation of 
Germany had led to a great industrial expan- 
sion in that country, while the wave of protec- 
tionism which has engulfed the whole world 
brought about high tariff legislation, thus cut- 
ting off many former English markets. A series 
of bad seasons, aided by the growing importa- 
tions of American wheat, brought about the de- 
cline of agriculture. The formidable signs of 
the grave discontent which had arisen made 
themselves felt first in Ireland in the famous 
movement of the Land League. On the other 
hand, a great change had taken place in the 
structure of society. Commercial magnates, 
enriched by free trade, had become conserva- 
tive, and had in many cases allied themselves 
by marriage to the ES while some sec- 
tions of the working classes, disappointed at the 
results of liberalism, had become Conservative 
also, tho the great body remained Radical, but 
without any serious reason beyond a vague dis- 
like of privilege, costly royal grants and pen- 
sions, etc. ‘Thus parties stood at the beginning 
of Mr. Gladstone’s second premiership, neither 
standing on any genuine platform of principle 
in the economic sphere. It was reserved for the 
Irish to begin the new movement. Tho as 
a party the Irish Nationalists had no genuine 
economic doctrine, and were divided among 
themselves into advocates of land nationaliza- 
tion and individual peasant ownership, yet the 
movement which they initiated, aided by the 
powerful effect produced by Mr. Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty, dealt atremendous and 
probably fatal blow at the old theory of land 
ownership as held by the old Liberal Party. 


Liberalism and Social Reform. 


The legislation which the Irish compelled was 
of course a compromise, but it put an end to the 
dogma of ‘‘freedom of contract, 
and asserted the paramount rights 
The New of humanity over mere vested in- 
Socialist terests. At this time, however, a 
Movement. new and more powerful force than 
that of the Irish began to affect 
England—the new socialist move- 
ment. Wehave seen that socialism in England 
began with Robert Owen, but the times were 
not then ripe, the capitalist system of industry 
not having developed its own inherent contra- 
dictions. Consequently the social movement 
slept for over a generation, during which time, 
however, the adoption of a national system of 
education (in 1870) had stimulated both intelli- 
gence and discontent. The appearance of mod- 
ern socialism in England dates from 1881, but 
the movement did not become formally and 
consciously socialist until 1883. At first it was 
of the crude revolutionary character, but it has 
since become more practical and parliamentary 
in its methods and aims. The internal quarrels 
within the ranks of socialism prevented it from 
exerting much influence as an electoral factor 
until the formation of the Independent Labor 
Party in January, 1893. But tho it was not 
securing votes, the new socialist influence was 
being felt, especially by the Liberal Party, which 
had exhausted its old program of ‘‘liberty.’’ 
People had all the “‘liberty’’ they needed, and 
many had more than they knew what to do 
with ; it was social opportunity that was now 
demanded. The Liberal rather than the Con- 
servative Party was affected because it had been 
the party of the intelligent working classes and 
the reformers of greater moral earnestness. For 
some time, however, no response was made. 
The Liberal leaders were absorbed in Irish 
Home Rule to the exclusion of almost every 
other question. The program adopted by 
the National Liberal Federation at Nottingham 
in 1887 was so barren as to call forth loud re- 
monstrances from those eager for the alliance 
of liberalism and labor. The agitation which 
arose led ultimately to the adoption in 1891 of 
the so-called ‘‘ Newcastle Program,’’ drawn up 
and accepted by the delegates of the National 
Liberal Federation at the Newcastle meeting of 
that year. That program is a political Aod- 
pourrz, containing sops to the various sections 
of the Liberal Party and its Irish allies, such as 
disestablishment for the Welsh, ‘local option’’ 
for the temperance vote, village councils for the 
agricultural laborer, together with a socialistic 
and democratic infusion, including the taxation 
of land values and incomes, advanced factory 
legislation, payment of members of Parliament, 
and the second ballot. It was on this program 
that the Liberals and Irish won the general 
election of 1892. The chief measures passed by 
the party during the period which has elapsed 
are the Local Government Act, by which it is 
expected that villagers will be able to gradually 
wrest both rural administration and the owner- 
ship of land from class domination ; and the 
Budget of 1894, by which the principle of pro- 
gressive taxation of income and heavy death 
duties on real and personal property was defin- 
itively established. Thus it is claimed for the 
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Liberal Party that it is now almost abreast of 
the new socialistic thought of the period ; the 
newer tendencies of the party being 

generally described as the “new 
tadicalism.'’ The chief cause of The New 
friction, however, inside the party Radicalism. 
centers about the legislation for 

regulating by law adult labor. The 
issue has been the Miners’ Eight-Hours_ Bill, 
which is strenuously opposed by a minority of 
the party, including so prominent a man as Mr. 
John Morley. It may he expected that the clos- 
ing years of the century will witness an attempt 
at the completion of the evolution of modern 
liberalism by shedding altogether the ‘’ moder- 
ate’’ or individualist wing. which is visibly de- 
clining and must tend to disappear. The new 
party of progress in England can scarcely avoid 
being largely collectivist, since it will probably 
be the outcome of a union of radicalism with 
the labor movement, nearly all the rich and so- 
cially influential classes gravitating steadily to 
the Conservative Party. But before this con- 
summation is reached liberalism is likely to 
undergo defeat. 

The evolution of liberalism from the last cen- 
tury has thus been traced from a movement of 
‘liberty’? to one of ‘‘opportunity.’’ It is a 
characteristic of England that her life does not 
admit of the development of extreme forms 
either of progress or reaction. In Germany and 
France we see extreme reactionary views con- 
fronted with extreme revolutionary ideas ; we 
see absolute collectivism face to face with rigid 
laissez fatre. Had the Liberal Party been 
converted to extreme /azssez-fazre theories like 
the German Liberals or the French moderate 
Republicans, England would have been the 
scene of a great separate socialist party, like 
France and Germany. The extreme Manches- 
ter school would have probably brought about 
this result had not the timely enfranchisement 
of the working classes modified this tendency 
and brought liberalism from the narrow channel 
of mere free trade into the wider stream of mod- 
ern social thought. Perhaps the newer tendency 
of liberalism (if we are still to use this word for a 
great progressive movement) may be best de- 
scribed in the words of Mr. John Morley, taken 
from a passage in his Voltaire, p. 78: ** Politi- 
cal liberty, however, has not only a meaning of 
abstention, but a meaning of participation. If 
in one sense it isa sheer negative and a doc- 
trine of rights, in another sense it is thoroughly 
positive and a gospel of duties.”’ The success 
or failure of liberalism in the transition period 
in which we are living will mainly depend on 
whether its adherents can carry out the idea 
thus expressed. (See also ENGLAND AND SOCIAL 
REFORM.) WILLIAM CLARKE, 


LIBERT Y.—Few words in the English lan- 
guage are more used in the literature of social 
reform than the word /zberty, yet few words 
have been less carefully defined: What defini- 
tions have been given have been often contra- 
dictory and often utterly unphilosophical. Cic- 
ero says: ‘‘ The essence of liberty is to live 
just as you choose’”’ (fotestas vivendi ut velzs) 
(De Officits, Book I., chap. xx.). This is per- 
haps to-day both the popular and the abstract 
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conception of liberty ; but all science, philoso- 
phy, and experience agree to-day in declaring 
that no such liberty is possible to a finite being. 
The following quotations will show to what an 
extent modern science denies that there is any 
freedom of the will : 


_ ‘I know of no writer not a theologian pure and 
simple that goes the length of claiming this for the 
will” (George Lacy, in Lzderty and Law, p. 53). “he 
terms have no application to the subject”’ (Bain’s Emo- 
Zion and Will, chap. xi.). ‘*Man’s volitions are not 
self-caused, but determined by spiritual antecedents, 
in such sorts that when the antecedents are the same, 
the volitions will always be the same” (Mill on Hamil- 
ton, pp. 492-3). “‘ There is nothing existing in the world 
which is absolutely alone—entirely free from insepa- 
rable relationship to some other thing or things. 
Freedom, therefore, is only intelligible as meaning the 
being free from some kind of restraint” (Argyle, 
Reign of Law, chap. vi.). ‘* The will of the animal, as 
well as that of man, is never free’ (E. Haeckel, A7zs- 
tory of Creation, vol.i., p. 237). “The feelings in my 
consciousness in the moment of voluntary choice have 
been preceded by facts out of my consciousness, which 
are related to them in a uniform manner, so that if the 
previous facts had been accurately known, the vol- 
untary choice might have been predicted” (W. K. 
Clifford, Right and Wrong, p. 162). “* Psychical changes 
either conform to law orthey donot. If they donot 
conform to law, no science of psychology is possible. 
Ifthey do conform to law, there cannot be any such 
thing as free will” (H. Spencer, Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, Part IV., § 20). 


Many theologians and some philosophers as- 
sert the freedom of the will, but even they usu- 
ally maintain that the will is only free within 
the limits of its own moral nature. 

Says T. D. Woolsey : 


“Por a finite being, moral excellence, united with 
the greatest perfection of intellect pertaining to hu- 
man nature, will make the best course of action cer- 
tain within his sphere of existence (Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia, art. ‘Liberty ’).” 

It follows that moral deficiencies and lower 
grades of intellect make lower causes of action 
equally necessary. As for experience, from the 
child who cries for the moon to the absolute 
monarch or the beggar, who both have their 
wills continually crossed, all life shows that no 
man can do whatever he will. Scientifically, 
philosophically, experimentally, absolute free- 
dom for finite beings is an impossibility. 


Says F. J. Stephens (Lzberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, p. 13): 

“Freedom is only intelligible as meaning the being 
free from some particular kind of restraint ; therefore, 
in political science, when one speaks of political, 


economic, or other liberty, one should explain from 
what kind of restraints freedom is meant,” 


‘‘ From excessive liberty tyranny springs as 
certainly as a tree from its roots’’ (Plato’s Re- 
public). 

Economic freedom may not mean liberty, be- 
cause one may still be the slave of social laws. 
Hence, in considerations of liberty, freedom 
must be balanced with freedom, and the great- 
estamount of freedom chosen. Thus, moved by 
various considerations and influenced by vart- 
ous social, political and industrial environments, 
liberty has been very variously conceived, as the 
following definitions will show : 

hail i i safe and sacred possession 
of Po ata tox, quoted by W. Roscher, vol. 
i., p. 236). “Political liberty consists in security, or, at 
all events, in the opinion that we enjoy security 
(Montesquieu, Sgzrzt of the Laws, book 12, chap. ii.). 
“Liberty is the freedom to do what the law permits” 
(Montesquieu, Sgt of the Laws, book 2, chap. iii.), 
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Bentham makes liberty to consist in the freedom to 
follow r4 specific sources of pleasure, which he names 
(Principles of Moradts, vol, i., chap. v.). Mill says that 
liberty ‘‘ is the principle that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted individually or collectively in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number is self-protection” (on Liberty, p. 6, People’s 
Edition), According to Sheldon Amos, “Liberty on 
its positive side denotes the fulness of individual exist- 
ence. n its negative side it denotes the necessary 
restraint on all which is needed to promote the greatest 
apes amount of liberty for each” (Sczence of Law, 
P. go). 


For other conceptions of liberty and a discus- 
sion of the ways by which it is proposed to se- 
cure to-day the highest amount of liberty, see 
ANARCHISM ; INDIVIDUALISM ; SINGLE TAX; So- 
CIALISM ; SPENCER. 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENSE 
LEAGUE, THE.—Founded for the purpose 
of maintaining freedom of contract, upholding 
proprietary rights, and resisting socialistic leg- 
islation, the Liberty and Property Defense 
League has from its inception, in 1882, occupied 
a unique position in English politics. Asso- 
ciated with neither of the two great political 
parties in the State, it has consistently opposed 
the tendency toward socialism which during 
each succeeding year of the last quarter of a 
century has become more and more marked in 
the legislation of the British Parliament. ‘The 
League opposes all attempts to introduce the 
State as competitor or regulator into the various 
departments of social activity and industry, 
which would otherwise be spontaneously and 
adequately conducted by private enterprise. 
Questions of the structure or constitution of the 
State and those of foreign policy do not come 
within the scope of the League. Itis exclusive- 
ly concerned with the internal functions or 
duties of the State. During the last 15 years 
all industries in the country have successively 
suffered at the hands of the State an increasing 
loss of their self-government. These apparent- 
ly disconnected invasions of individual freedom 
of action by the central authority are in reality 
so many instances of a general movement tow- 
ard State socialism, the deadening effect of 
which on all branches of industry and original- 
ity the working classes will be the first to feel. 
Each industry conducting its self-defense with- 
out any reference to the others has on every oc- 
casion hitherto failed to oppose successfully the 
full force of this movement concentrated in turn 
against itself by the permanent officials and the 
government in power for the time being. The 
League resists every particular case of this com- 
mon evil by securing the cooperation of all per- 
sons individually opposed to the principle of 
State socialism in all or any one of its instances ; 
and by concentrating into a system of mutual 
defense the forces of the ‘‘ defense associations”’ 
of the various industries of the country, and of 
independent companies and corporate societies. 

Federated with the League are 160 defense 
and protection societies, representing railways, 
shipping, tramways, water companies, manufac- 
tures, land and house property, liquor, mining, 
and the other industries, and the representa- 
tives of these bodies form a powerful commit- 
tee for the purpose of watching the progress of 
bills through Parliament, and taking steps to 
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oppose or amend such bills. Strictly speaking, 
the League is a parliamentary agency for these 
industries ; but while in the main its efforts 
are directed to opposing or amending socialistic 
legislation, the League does not neglect the 
important work of propagating its views. In 
the press and on the platform, and by the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and leaflets, the officials 
of the League carry on a vigorous propaganda 
in defense of individual liberty and proprietary 
rights, and through the medium of such jour- 
nals as the Lzberty Review everything is done 
that can be done to spread and popularize the 
principles which the League has been estab- 
lished to defend. Among the books and pam- 
phlets which the League publishes and circu- 
lates are works by Lord Bramwell, Herbert 
Spencer, Earl Wemyss, Léon Say, Earl Fortes- 
cue, Auberon Herbert, Goldwin Smith, Dudley 
Field, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, and other 
well-known writers. As a collection of indi- 
vidualist and anti-socialist literature the list 
published by the League may be said to be the 
most complete in existence. At the Universal 
Exhibition, Paris, 1889, the League was award- 
ed the grand prize for its publications, 

That the Liberty and Property Defense 
League will find plenty of work to do in the 
future goes without saying. Every succeeding 
year witnesses an increase in the number of so- 
cialistic measures introduced into the British 
Parliament. From the last annual report of the 
League it appears that in the list of bills which 
the League and its federated societies opposed 
in Parliament during the session of 1893 there 
were no less thana score relating to property in 
houses and land ; 8 relating to mines, railways, 
and shipping; 9 relating to textile and other 
trades and manufactures; and 16 relating to 
trade in alcohol. According to the League, 
every one of these measures was of a more 
or less socialistic character, and contained pro- 
posals of an oppressive and predatory kind. 
In the majority of cases the League’s oppo- 
sition to these measures was successful ; and 
there can be no doubt that, looked at from 
the capitalist’s standpoint, the League has done 
a large amount of useful work in resisting legis- 
lation which aims at restricting individual free- 
dom and hampering private enterprise. 

The central offices of the Liberty and Prop- 
erty Defense League are at Westminster Cham- 
bers, 7 Victoria Street, London. Branches of 
the League are in existence in all the large in- 
dustrial centers in Great Britain, and in France, 
Germany, Italy, Australia, and New Zealand. 

W. C, Crorts. 


LIBERTY PARTY.—The abolitionists 
(g.v.) at Warsaw, N.Y,, having informally nom- 
inated, in 1839, James G. Birney for President 
and Francis J. Lemoyne for Vice-President, the 
nominations were confirmed by a convention, 
ostensibly national, that met at Albany, April 
I, 1840, and adopted the name ‘* Liberty Party.” 
Its platform was the abolition of slavery. The 
candidates received 7059 votes in spite of their 
having declined the nominations, On August 
30, 1844, the national convention of the party 
met, The topicof greatest interest at that time 
was the annexation of Texas, and the con- 
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sequent increase in slave territory. Birney 
and Thomas Morris, of Ohio, were nominated. 
The total vote for Birney was 62,263. 
electoral vote of New York gone to Clay, it 
would have elected him. In that State the 
popular vote stood: Polk; 237,588 ; Clay, 232,- 
482; Birney, 15,812. Had Birney not been 
nominated, it is probable that enough of his 
vote to elect Clay would have been so cast— 
certainly none of it would have gone to Polk. 
This lesson was not forgotten, and the party 
did notagain nameits own candidates. In 1848 
and 1852 it supported the Free Soil Party, and 
thereafter the Republican Party (¢7.v.). 


LIBRARIES, PUBLIC.—The oldest libra- 
ries known are the Babylonish tablets, found in 
the mounds of Mesopotamia, and supposed to 
have been prepared for public instruction about 
650 B.c. Pisistratus is said to have founded a 
library at Athens 537 B.c., but this 
is not clear. Strabo says that Aris- 
totle was the first collector of a li- 
brary, and that his library descend- 
ed to the Romans. The story of 
the great Alexandrian library founded by Ptol- 
emy Soter, with from 100,000 to 700,000 manu- 
scripts (according to different authors), and 
burned by the Caliph Omar, is now considered 
to be a myth, at least as to its size. Many Ro- 
mans collected libraries. Plutarch says the li- 
brary of Lucullus was open to all. Pliny says 
the library of Pollio was the first public library 
in Rome. St. Jerome says that St. Pamphilus, 
of Cesarea, in 309, collected 30,000 volumes, 
chiefly religious, to be lent ; if this be true, it 
was probably the first lending library. The li- 
braries of the Middle Ages were small. . The 
still existing library of the Swiss abbey of St. 
Gall was one of the first, and claims an antiquity 
of 1000 years. ' The first library in England is 
said to have consisted of nine manuscripts 
brought by Augustinein 596. As late as Henry 
VIII. the royal library had only 329 volumes. 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, had, in 
1490, 50,000 volumes, destroyed by the Turks in 
1530. Lorenzo de’ Medici, in Florence, estab- 
lished the great Laurentian Library. In 1556 
the Royal Library of France, then containing 
2000 volumes, received by royal ordinance the 
privilege of obtaining a copy of every book 
printed in France. By 1789 it had 200,000 vol- 
umes, and is to-day the largest library in the 
world. Germany has the greatest number of 
important libraries of any country. The library 
of the British Museum was founded in 1753. 
The first library in the United States was that 
of Harvard College, begun in 1638. 

Benjamin Franklin, after considerable effort, 
founded, in 1732, the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany, the ‘‘ mother,’ as he himself calls it, ‘‘ of 
all the subscription libraries in North America.’”’ 

In Scotland, in 1816, Samuel Brown, of Had- 
dington, following in part the methods of Lon- 
don booksellers, established a system of free 
itinerating libraries, loaning without cost selec- 
tions of 50 books in each package to villages 
and neighborhoods. 

This system was copied in this country in the 
school district libraries which were started in 
the State of New York in 1835, and a few years 
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afterward were in successful operation in Massa- 
chusetts and other New England States, and in 
Michigan and Ohio at least, among States fur- 
ther West. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES. 


The first free town library in America, or the 
world, supported by municipal taxation, was es- 
tablished by the efforts of Abiel Abbot, D.D.,in 
Peterboro, N. H., in 1833. 

_ Massachusetts in 1847 granted to Boston the 
right to establish the first large municipal free 
library. There are in Massachusetts now over 
300 free libraries (according to the returns of 
the Public Library Commission for 1894), or 
1233 volumes for every 1000 of population ; in 
New Hampshire something over too (in 1894), 
or 464 volumes per 1000 of inhabitants.* 

Professor H. H. Barber says (American 
Magazine of Civics, May, 1895) : 


“*Massachusetts, in 1890, appropriated $1oo to any 
town that would raise by taxation, or appropriate 
from the dog tax, or otherwise raise, at least $50 (or if 
its valuation was less than $1,000,000 it should raise 
$25, or if less than $250,000 it should raise at least $15), 
and should agree to take care of the books, and fur- 
nish the agency of distribution. The sums granted by 
the State are in the hands of a board of commissioners 
appointed by the governor (with the advice and con- 
sent of the council); and so far these commissioners— 
librarians and others—have been eminent citizens, 
serving without salaries, and having only $500 in their 
hands annually for clerk hire and traveling expenses. 
The commission is also required to give advice and 
information to librarians and others concerning selec- 
tion of books, cataloging, and administration; and to 
select and forward the books granted by the State. 

“Now for results. The commission has thus aided 
in establishing, in four years, more than 60 free public 
libraries in small towns (out of 104 not thus supplied), 
and its action has shamed a few larger towns into es- 
tablishing them; so that now only two and three 
fourths per cent. of the population of the State, in 44 
small towns, were in January, 1894, without their ad- 
vantages. And this has been accomplished with an 
entire expense to the commonwealth of less than $10,- 
ooo. Per contra, more than $500,000 were given by in- 
dividuals in a single year.for similar purposes with- 
in the State. ... 

“Tn 1892, a law was passed authorizing the Regents 
of the University of New York to lend for a lim- 
ited time—usually six months—selections of books.... 
At the end of 20 months 125 of these free loan libra- 
ries had been sent out by the New York Board of Re- 
gents, of which nearly one half (44) went to commu- 
nities without public libraries, the remainder going to 
libraries already established (22), to university exten- 
sion centers (18), and to academy libraries open to the 
public (22). Eleven thousand nine hundred volumes 
were thus made accessible to the public, with a total 
circulation of not far from 25,000 volumes and gooo 
readers. This system, which seems even more eco- 
nomical than the Massachusetts one, has greatly pro- 
moted interest in good reading, and led to the estab- 
lishment of several local public libraries.” 


In 1892 the public libraries in the United 
States of 1000 volumes or upward numbered 
3804 collections, aggregating about 27,000,000. 
The free library movement is spreading also in 
Great Britain, Germany, and Australasia. The 
following are the larger libraries of the world : 


* Fletcher’s Public Libraries tn America gives the 
following list of free libraries in the other States: Illi- 
nois, 42; Michigan, 38; Rhode Island, 26; New York, 
24; Indiana, 23; Connecticut, 23 ; California, 21 ; Ohio, 
21; lowa, 15; Vermont, 15; Maine, 14; Wisconsin, 9; 
Kansas, 9; New Jersey, 9; Minnesota, 8; Pennsylva- 
nia, 7; Missouri, 4; Colorado, 3. It should be remem- 
bered that these are minimum figures, the returns from 
some States being very imperfect. On theother hand, 
some of those returned in all the States, and all of those 
in some States—as in Pennsylvania+are supported oth- 
erwise than by public taxation. 
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; ; i Volumes, 
Paris National Library......., st eees 
London British Museum............ ..- 1,650,000 


St. Petersburg Imperial. . 5.1... .s0.06 +1,078,000 
Munich Royal (including pamphlets).... 940,000 
Berlin ROVea) is. sass) dat cae O ae een ROLOOS! 
Strasburg University io. ses caeaene + 700,000 
Washington Congressional.............+ 650,843 


Boston pPublict, ich egos acai daumek aah Fick 
Vienna Imperial Public.... 
Oxford UDLVErsity. jckecd-sen cents seit 


Et mb une Gitye is abit oe ican em anttee 505,000 
Leipzig Univernstives sii ceane +s ene 504,000 
Cambridge (Eng.) University... ....... 500,000 
Copenkaren Royal’) svcscessnae et 500,000 
Stuttgart Royal Public..... Ae acer icky, 500,000 


Of the value of public libraries, Professor 
Barber says (See above) : 


“Tt would hardly seem necessary to dwell upon the 
arguments in behalf of the free public library. ‘There 
is probably no mode of expending public money,’ 
says Stanley Jevons, ‘which gives a more extraordi- 
nary and immediate return in utility and innocent en- 
joyment.’... The cost of the two war vessels just 
voted by Congress might be abundantly sufficient to 
insure the organization on the Massachusetts plan of a 
free library in every village and county town of the 
United States, not now accessible to such a library. 

‘““In the year 1851 George Ticknor, the distinguished 
author of the Azstory of Spanish Literature and a 
benefactor of the Boston Public Library, wrote to Ed- 
ward Everett: ‘I would establish a library which dif- 
fers from all free libraries yet attempted ; I mean one 
in which any popular books tending to moral and in- 
tellectual improvement shall be furnished in such 
numbers that many persons can be reading the same 
book at the same time ; in short, that not only the best. 
books of all sorts, but the pleasant literature of the 
day, shall be made accessible to the whole people when 
they most care for it—that is, when it is fresh and 
new.’... Mr. Herbert Spencer and the individualists 
oppose to the public library, supported by taxation, 
their well-worn declamation about the injustice of 
making one man pay for another man’s culture and 
amusement; and urge the dictum of /azssez fazre in 
civilization and government. But as the post-office 
and the public school have survived their onslaughts 
we may not feel compelled to surrender the advan- 
tages of the free library. For, as with the school, it is 
easy to show that mental health and light are as pri- 
mary interests 6f the community as material; and 
that it is precisely because those most deficient are 
least sensible of their defect that society must seek to 
remedy it. Mr. Spencer’s analogy be- 
tween hunger for food and hunger for fa ™... 
knowledge is utterly fallacious. The Objections. 
physical appetite may be trusted to 
seek vigorously its own supply ; the in- 
tellectual appetite has most to be aroused where in- 
tellectual starvation is most imminent ; and it grows 
only by what it feeds on. Men usually value most, 
indeed, what they work or pay for; but it is precisely 
those who do not value good books at all who need to 
be tempted and trained to their appreciation. And it 
is just the children of those whose parents will not, or 
cannot, provide them wholesome reading, that society 
cannot afford to let go wholly unprovided. 

“The smallest fee here proves an effective bar, as 
the experience of all subscription libraries proves. 
When the Springfield (Mass.) library was made free, 
its circulation was trebled the first year, tho the 
fee had been only $x.... It is sometimes objected 
that the records of all public libraries show that the 
lightest literature is most read; that fiction consti- 
tutes one half or three fourths of the books circulated. 
But besides the obvious consideration that only whole- 
some fiction finds place in all well-appointed public 
libraries, Horace Auscleys view has much to com- 
mend it—viz., that all pure reading, however light, 
tends to develop a taste for more vigorous and in- 
structive literature. Besides, it may well be urged that 
fiction is not only the current form of literary art, but 
also the effective vehicle of current social theories, phil- 
anthropies, and reforms; and that much of the most 
earnest thinking and serious moral purpose of this 
age is embodied in it. Under such intelligent and 
careful selection as the public opinion of the com- 
munity may provide for, the pas library will fur- 
nish a healthful substitute and corrective for the un- 
appointed and vagrant reading of that large section of 
young people most in need of guidance,” 
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TITUTION, 


LIEBKNECHT, WILHELM, was born in 
1826, at Leipzig, of poor parentage ; he studied at 
Giessen, Berlin, and Marburg. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 he took part in Baden, and was im- 
prisoned from September to May. He fled to 
Switzerland and then to England, where he re- 
mained till 1862. He was much with Marx, and 
earnestly espoused his views. In August, 1862, 
he returned to Germany, and edited the orth 
German Gazette till it became a Bismarckian 
organ, when Liebknecht joined Lassalle’s agi- 
tation. He became the leader of the Interna- 
tional Party in Germany, won Bebel to social- 
ism, and with him worked for the amalgamation 
of the movements started by Lassalle and Marx, 
thus forming the Social Democratic Party, of 
which he and Bebel are still the main leaders. 
In 1865 he was ordered to quit Prussia. He 
went to Leipzig and edited a democratic jour- 
nal till it was suppressed in 1866. Return- 
ing to Berlin, he was imprisoned three months. 
In 1867 he was returned to the North German 
Diet by a Saxon constituency, and has been in 
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the Legislature ever since. He was imprisoned 
in 1870, and for two years beginning in 1872. 
In 1881 he was expelled from Leipzig under the 
socialist law. He isnot an original thinker, but — 
of high intellectual attainments and a good | 
writer ; his Zur Grund und Bodenfrage (1874), 

a work on the land question, being among his 
best publications. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, THE, of the 
United States commenced in 1849 with an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 by Congress. Previous 
to this the only organized attempts in this direc- 
tion were of humane societies like that of Massa- 
chusetts, established in 1789. To-day the ocean 
and lake coasts of the United States are picket- 
ed with the stations of the life-saving service 
attached to the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the life-sav- 
ing establishment embraced 251 stations, 184 
being on the Atlantic coast, 53 on the lakes, 13 
on the Pacific coast, and 1 at the falls of the 
Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 

The following table gives the results : 


cue ee 
_ : tion of Life-Sav- 
jn caged ing System in 
3, 2995- 1871, to June 30, 
1895. 
Number Of disasters... cccdecss-cceecccseceretensccseteeeccrensntastncen erases 483 8,302 
WZAINTS Ol PLOPELt yd Miv Olive Ciets cietaleleteioieis/eleicielslaialelsisiv'ets's) eisis cuales cece sue eee ee $10,647,235 $33,641,074 
iMaluoior property Saw.eGsin nits. care sie qenmnr cameeeiee easiest seanes ee one ete ssa ee 95145085 102,342,047 
Value of property lost........sesse.-s-seeeee 1,502,150 31)200,927 
Number of persons involved 5402 67,258 
INigmiberion persons lOSti.<ea-csat sens ay eee Meacv sped seasaees 20 75° 
Number of shipwrecked persons succored at stations... 803 12,013 
INtimiber) ofidarys” SlICCORiaflonGdeG, Siiwen \ case steusier ase << 2,232 314353 
Number of vessels totally lost on the United States coasts.......  . .-...055 73 reat 


LIGHT RAILWAYS.—In Great Britain 
there has been some effort to get light railways, 
or railways of comparatively cheap production, 
and working such as exist in some parts of the 
Continent, and benefit, it is contended, poor 
districts and agricultural. The Board of Trade 
has had power to construct such roads since 
1868, but has not yet relaxed its conditions suffi- 
ciently to allow them. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC, (See INTEMPERANCE ; 
TEMPERANCE.)—We simply give here statistics 
of the liquor traffic, 

The returns of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment furnish a means of very accurately meas- 
uring the liquor traffic from year to year. Dur- 


ing the last fiscal year, which closed June 30, 
1895, there were registered 1949 distilleries of 
grain, 12 of molasses, and g20 of fruit. There 
were in actual operation during the year 1621, 
11, and 797 respectively. The number of gal- 
lons of spirits placed in warehouse during the 
year is substantially the production of the year. 
The revenue is paid on spirits when withdrawn 
for consumption, Beer does not go into bond- 
ed warehouses, but the tax is paid at the brew- 
ery on the amount produced, The distillery 
gees: are shown by the following statistics 
of distilled spirits for the years ending June 30, 
1894 and 1895, compiled from the Internal Rev- 
enue Report for 1895 : 


In warehouse at beginning of year 
Put in warehouse during the year 


Total in warehouse 


In warehouse at end of year 


On rt ie ir i era 


Gallons. Gallons. 
a SA NUN io SRO OS Cea 147,894,694 137,993,078 
ta Miesie USSR R Ew 89,205,491 791949,505 
TTT raph 237,000, 186 217,942,673 
6,114,417 1,312,006 
87,346,834 741453)039 
745697 0, LOO 
5)471,160 5,694,976 
99,007,108 81,540,121 


———— 


137)993,078 136,402,552 
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LIQUOR-DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1895. 


(Report of the Commissioners of Internal Revenue.) 


| 
DEALERS IN DISTILLED] DEALERS IN FERMENT- A ° ® 
LIQUORS. ED LIQUORS. & Bots & 
e ac = 
x ey oe H 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, : 4 A 5 A |e 
RO 26g | ‘ On | 3 o 
cays a) = ra @ i bo) sa ®: n 
Bes) Sa.) os Dee fers eptel 3 as |) 26 
Boo Te: SERINE: vim Beal) focal aah aie 
AY 
pAlabama* .......... Helo, echo 4: ae 
PEASE Pak oc cieseaicans atindnasacaacisas > = 894 + oh 135 ces 1465 tS 
Po ae ae SsaKweak = = 73 4 of ‘ oe hy 5 
Be SA RW oS eon aan es ie i 635 : = . ee 97 Ge 
Citi Ne ee tC cl ze age 633 ue ze 32 738 7,695 jon 
esiwndo.... 3 382 12,752 122 145 206 13,620 99 20 
eo nnectionut. = 47 1479 . 63 144 25673 190 35 
Delaware....... Bae 37 31296 os a4 oe 3055 | fae 45 
District of Columbia 3 Bu a i Es pee ae & 
eae A eReANUee Oe Be a 2 ee as eee ead a 
eorgia*......... ia ee) a ee ee Te 
Idaho. .... ; zo u r454 5 30 138 1,678 1,155 | 133 
0 EGGS 5 Re ee te . = Be . a Pat se a 
LEE oa eae 17/833 ee 335 75138 Pudle nee 44 
Sidian Texritoryt. 2r 78 71875 49 254 404 8,74 260 63 
OT ee esiceal A 6 if +8 73 = =e ee g 
DLLEEESI: bie Re ee ea 7 fe 4,631 ee Bre x60 pleas 384 85 
SRE Sy See een & 3 Zea = He aie eee Coe es 
PEL SL Erne i SAS Se eae ae a su es ae ee pe ase) oe Ue: 
Enea aeeeneeaen Oh C55) ma ee A emi rg obey ad ae ie 
SITS ae ee # ee = a = et ee ee 
Massachusetts. .....0...seccsess =e = bi =o 3 ao one ae 1, 
Michiea 4,501 37 248 Igt 52601 489 74 
CLO Sh GAR Se eee 6 = 6,36. 
Minnesota .......--.. | a, = 3,8 f ey Be 328 poet oan a 
Mississippi* ee a < oe 2 29 pe 
; esa no op aR Me a es 68 = Pe Be a 48 ee 39554 | 140 
pried 210 7,639 50 262 268 8,497 342 64 
ee genie cpt eae 2 37 3704 17 42 39 1,889 oe 24 
IES cea ae a 4 39 2,041 24 217 67 25392 586 84 
ae eee > 6 58x ae 3 4 615 75 18 
bed p eopeveicsccerenne ane ae 9 1579 7 7I 150 1,816 214 49 
Ratw 35 85 81459 47 246 270 9,142 175 37 
i! 12 469 4 27 15 529 319 . 
New York. ....... 354 975 | 41,176 289 676 1,587 | 45,057 143 30 
North Carolina 5 3 5 
Seth, Dakotat 15 30 1,251 oa 22 44 1,362 1,233 | 206 
Ohio . 7 An 509 I 8 189 7°7 403 5r 
ae 108 359 15,817 127 382 301 771094 225 50 
tee . 7 495 I Z| oy eee 585 24r “ 
~ gear Ree See Pers a | 14 40 1382 29 13 31 1,509 243 52 
ee ae ee | 223 437 14,113 251 505 494 16023 357 63 
oP eee eer ree | 9 45 374 5 43 30 1,87 200 28 
South Carolina.. ae rd Io 800 2 7 II "830 15433 85 
South Dakotat. 
2 aaa + 9 1,107 6 41 8r 1,244 383 57 
it BOG cams cedvdgedager = site cnes 19 44 1923 5 25 64 2,080 89r 128 
cee pot Se OP ee one 17 60 31937 14 304 1,574 5,906 407 72 
eae texte ae ae nue sera 3 12 392 8 12 19 446 542 ns 
Virginia D Avaw ew tae «cad ken oe newvins “2 ee 580 Fig 25 176 781 426 71 
2: eee | 17 34 2,552 I 30 61 2,695 634 108 
Washington coeceersceeenccecenes see I 21 1,283 26 Ig 33 1,383 390 63 
West V ITYINIA. 0... eee esse ween sees 3 6 1,277 8 2 58 1,373 596 125 
he aang ROCE ae 51 115 8,886 174 200 476 Q;912 Igo 37 
WORDT ss cacennces cossvsescrcece- cs 5 385 Se 20 9 419 203 40° 
PROALS Jee caieess seis Cr ce gc PORES 1,440 41555 208,388 1,771 53655 10,486 232,295 205 52 


* States largely under Prohibition by Local Option. 


According to the Internal Revenue Report 
for 1895, pp. 53, 54, there was consumed in the 
production of spirits, 17,499,711 bush. of grain 
and 5,802,811 gals. of molasses. This grain 
produced 79,949,594 gals. of spirits, which is 
4.32 gals. of spirits to each bushel of grain, and 
eight tenths of a gallon of spirits for each gallon 
of molasses. 

In addition, there was produced 33,561,411 
bbls. of beer, which, according to Professor 
Francis Wyatt, director of the National Brew- 
ers’ Academy of New York City, requires 2 
bush, of malt per barrel to manufacture. This, 
at eighty-four hundredths of a bushel of barley 
to one bushel of malt, required 56,383,171 bush. 


52 


+ Prohibition States and territories. 


of barley, The total weight of grain used in 
producing spirits was 948,000,000 Ibs. ; the bar- 
ley used for beer weighed 2,706,000,000 Ibs., 
making in all 3,654,000,000 lbs. If this grain 
were ground into flour and then made into 
bread, the waste of grinding would be com- 
pensated for in the added water for the bread, 
and a pound of grain would make a pound of 
bread. This 3,654,000,000 lbs. of grain would, 
therefore, make an equal number of pounds of 
bread, or a pound loaf every day in the year to 
10,000,000 people, one seventh of the total pop- 
ulation of the country. All the statistics in this ar- 
ticle are compiled from official and authoritative 
facts, most of them from Government reports, 
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SALES OF BEER IN TWENTY-TWO LEADING CITIES. 
CITIES 1885.* 1890. * 1892.t 1893.t 1894.t 1895. \ 
: Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 
249,365 304,821 
ING S, acarha sth 364,112 303,797 302,473 313,499 
Baltinpre Md....... 353704 5373993 559,401 567,711 5321865 : porte. 
Boston Mass; is.aces 784,408 833,278 987,361 962,970 1,038,72 109 a 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 976,878 1,505,144 1,788,285 1,827,222 1,825,935 ae 4553 
Buffalo, ING BY nacat 318,081 492,873 602,310 as 642,204 4 baie 
icago, Ill...... 0s. { 634,860 2,761,714 2,700,322 1648, 
Giicagio, Uy are sec 809,410 1,673,685 2,634, 2 2164 5 
inci i 310,782 152175794 9224537: 
Cincinnati, O... ‘ 867,715 1,115,053 spina 13101782 es ana 
Cleveland, O.... . 263,658 356,284 4435985 521, s o4 
i i 6,813 3851423 352,090 359,027 
Detrony NUCH i ees 204,185 278,953 326, 352109 pe! 
isvi KC ATS Poesia 200,916 214,233 360,130 9,017 : 
Mele dees Wis stato 1,090,448 1,527,092 2.066, 592 2,153,096 2,142,625 arageas 
Newark. N. J 654,380 1,003,524 1,103,840 gaa 757440500 re. 
oly all ekcce ser : ee ae 
Orleans, Lia. al | meen eane 206,121 257541 i 
New York Gin ee 3,526,782 452573978 4)573019 4,838,960 4,626,262 416971464 | 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 1,247,819 1,458,846 1,658,529 15759)922 11749,005 ® % 3 
Pittsburg, Pa... .... 194,682 338,387 4295452 583,499 432045 44 175 
Rochester, ENG saserte 284,348 427,533 563,071 591,158 051394 5590835 
San Francisco, Cal... 358,647 479)217 569,976 511,937 485,141 en 
SteOtis,) Monee ss 1,058,056 1,613,215 1,849,282 2,042,300 1,094,541 1,912, : 
Syracuse, ONS Wet Shain eae tt nicrors (ean 202,870 231,011 248,089 245,603 25504 I 
Gnoictekan, Ob acsdencedse 207,125 246,488 2731349 290,261 254,068 253 15 
Troy, N. NES GG Ga -orediem cogpoSp. 194,447 183,033 187,770 | 195,157 218,261 


* For 1885 and 1890, year ending April 30. 


+ For 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895, year ending June 30. 


The following table contains comparisons for a number of the leading industries based on the 


census of 1890 : 


RELATION OF CAPITAL TO EMPLOYEES AND WAGES IN LIQUOR AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


FOR $10,000 CAPITAL, 
: 7 

MECHANICAL AND MANUFACTURING Capital. | Number of | Total Wages. Average | earl 
INDUSTRIES. Employees. Number Seated 
of Em- ae es 

ployees. ae 

METGHOTS, GtStilled | ese acete areiniolesisis ee sia $31,006,176 51343 $2,814,889 1.72 $080 
LOMA; shalt saan ele es darcalareReie weve 232,471,290 34,800 28,382,544 1.50 1,221 
HAGUMONS, COAL Aseacieat aves csv eleweters $263,477,466 40,743 $31,197,433 55 $1,184 
Boots and shoes, factory product........ $95,282,312 139,333 $66,375,076 14.62 6,066 
Bread and other bakery products 45)758)489 52,762 28,789,047 EI $F 6,292 
182,552,938 243,857 111,380,672 13.36 6,117 

354,020,843 221,585 69,480,272 6.26 1,963 

208,473,500 63,481 2750354742 3-04 1,297 

373)478,018 152,535 84,665,506 4.08 2,267 

120,271,440 86,888 48,970,080 7.22 4,072 

Printing and publishing 195,232,535 164,935 104,924,475 8.45 59374 


HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY. 


Morsignimissions.. <1 av eoweecsisas evn ey us sa $5,000,000 
POLALOCBi cet wenaacecs oi pat alto cohen 110,000,000 
GagFCHES s. weeks 125,000,000 
Public education... on . 165,000,000 
IREURUICUEL Gi rcsisc ut mashes Ges cba as AneeelC eens 


175,000,000 


MUSH ANG MOLASSES cides vesevnce savages 225,000,000 
IWIGGILENTS OOS. van tiains ad. tecaen cit WeeEipeswe! | SRO,OGO/0GO: 
RO OUS AIC MOOS te lrre-sen sie vats vammniwn cpieaacls vos 335,000,000 
IOLOMMGR Ne eiscse = 6 ncr's 345,000,000 
Printing and publishing 370,000,000 
CHOLLONISOCdE) distinc nase 380,000,000 
TODACCO in de MASHED KUEN 515,000,000 
pO Aba SHG) ccuwinneanie se eh mnie carne eneae on 560,000,000 
DOLCE oe oc rae Ok CORRES CORE RAARR OY ERS RIG Te 870,000,000 
NE Cal hold: fay ek Cen a Nery Mee 1,080,000,000 


GOVERNMENT TAXES ON LIQUORS. 


The United States laid an internal revenue 
tax on liquors for the first time in 1791. A tax 
of 11 cents was laid on spirits distilled from for- 
eign imported materials, and of 9 cents on 
spirits distilled from domestic products. Alex- 


ander Hamilton estimated the annual produc- 
tion of the country at that time to be 6,500,000 
proof gals., of which 3,500,000 gals. were from 
foreign materials. This tax was the occasion 
of the famous Whisky Rebellion of 1794. The 
act was repealed in 1802. 

Liquor was again taxed in 1813 to meet the 
necessities of the War of 1812 with England. 
This time a tax was laid on distilleries. This 
tax was repealed in 1818 and no further tax im- 
posed until 1862. 

The act of July 1, 1862, created the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The law, which went into 
effect September r, 1862, imposed a tax of 20 
cents a gallon on spirits. This was raised to 60 
cents by the act of March 7, 1864. By the act 
of June 30, 1864, a tax of $1.50 a gallon was 
levied on all spirits, except those made from 
grapes, which were taxed at 25 cents a gallon, 
By the provisions of the act the tax was in- 


f. 
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creased to $2 after February 1, 1865. There 
was some shifting of rates after this time, until 
by the act of March 3, 1875, the rate was fixed 
at go cents, at which it remained for 20 years. 

The tax on beer has been $1 per barrel of 31 
gals. since September 1, 1862, except for the 
period from March 3, 1863, to March 31, 1864, 
when it was 60 cents. 


PRESENT TAXES. 


The present Government taxes on liquors are 
$1.10 per gallon on spirits and $1 per barrel on 
fermented liquors. The Treasury collects each 
year from each dealer in spirits at retail, $25 ; 
at wholesale, $100; from each dealer in fer- 
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mented liquors at retail, $20; at wholesale, 
$50; from rectifiers and from brewers of less than 
500 bbls. per year, $50; of 500 bbls. or more, 
$100 ; from manufacturers of stills, $50; from 
each still manufactured, $20. 

Previously to August 28, 1894, the tax on 
spirits was go cents a gallon. The period dur- 
ing which liquors could be stored in Govern- 
ment bonded warehouses without payment of 
tax until liquors are withdrawn was extended 
from three years to eight years, in the interests 
of the distillers. 


STATE RECEIPTS. 
The following table is compiled from the cen- 


EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, LARGELY DUE TO DRINK, AND THE 
RECEIPTS FOR LIQUOR LICENSES, 1890. 


EXPENDITURES STATE AND LOCAL LARGELY DUE TO THE DRINK : 
TRAFFIC. . Receipts 
rom Liquor 

STATES AND TERRI- 7 Licenses, 
LS Penal and State and 

Judicial.* Reforma- Police. Charitable. Total. Local. 

/ tory. t 
e. 

TAPIA ES oo wesc en cnn $330,858 $132,649 $140,835 $233,419 $846,761 $424,189 
Arizona ... 240,435 13,522 4,711 8,194 266,862 103,025 
PAS ISA Ss os sds Senne 484,986 61,965 66.632 223,801 837,384 223,896 
RAILOEDIA, oo. 5 siciaiee vee 520,602 510,420 660,640 2,223,533 3)915,195 774,687 
POIOFAGG.- 22. wean ne 414,766 63,343 37,400 312,664 828,173 565,249 
Connecticut .......... 315,265 3341057 275,261 660,398 1,585,581 478,101 
ern ware......2s<.... 30,437 | 660 44,408 35,649 II1,244 28 
District of Columbia.. 18,796 | 74,979 460,969 248,583 803,327 95,470 
NE oe make xen 263,077 42,119 42,110 130,450 4775756 48,659 
REPOIEIA. Sconees cc. oe 141,212 323,975 3323797 637,234 1,435,218 343,482 
Idaho Bs 42,298 | 41,333 eee 535653 137,284 215334 
0 eas See eee ee 775,690 445,043 1,722,118 2,138,552 5,082,003 2,893,378 
ES eee 723,675 212,290 188,899 1,455,085 2,580,549 359,815 
Iowa.. 804,860 209,260 179,237 1,250,946 2,444,303 eh 
PEERS yi dcdets nave ncere on 420,885 IgI,614 123,627 56a;926 1,315,052 39,669 
PICIOCIE 5 cigs t = sc o20'00 982,432 / 231,711 280,163 938,427 2)432)733 145,190 
OAISIOUD ce scesecane 550,067 | 42,166 172,650 210,850 976,333 31,039 
a A OES ae Sp ee 194,206 122,042 100,621 358,552 WAS yAae i oe Me sloie ater 
Maryland. ...... 273,076 121,764 790,088 5539423 1,738,35t 249,925 
Massachusetts........ 695,432 821,992 2y350,045 319175276 71799745 2)502,226 
Michigan.............. 330,229 4175416 531,846 1,113,841 25393)332 1553112 
Minnesota .s<.c2.-.ens 403,191 189,315 . 439,816 863,557 1,895,879 830,980 
DMISSisSIppi.s....< wees 116,058 102,944 26,858 2475733 4931593 237;275 
Missouri 886,879 147,863 921,562 1,006,023 2,962,327 1,794,223 
Montana.. 134,930 67,203 39,640 1935414 435,187 425,532 
Nebraska 202, 80,758 117,077 299,267 699,800 339,500 
EV AUS csccasewsipe cee 53,015 moog. «ih: Maas 124.495 2275579 51,953 
New Hampshire...... 105,789 42,386 94,959 520,185 762419 + 
New Jersey.......-... 582,398 3055374 899,616 140553955 2,903,343 872,873 
ew Mexico..... ha rene 28,288 63,062 Reet 15,527 106,877 20,024 
INGE MOSK paves on sec. 1,240,886 982,375 75200, 617 7)503,031 16,927,509 2566,627 
North Carolina........ 196,651 571481 335944 372785 665,861 76,887 
North Dakota......... 126,682 48,444 11,352 252,140 438,618 27,652 
WTOP eR seca aie xe 1,152,376 3351478 1,289,249 39312)657 6,089,760 252995742 
TPE CS OB ao. wler e's asin sles 177,916 533390 61,882 134,804 430,992 77)382 
Pennsylvania......... 1,302,271 888,330 255455114 2,666,431 71402,146 717031373 
Rhode Island..... 5... 113,877 158,471 303,833 128,453 764,634 444, 49 
South Carolina...... P 227,208 74,989 84,161 282,995 669,353 1342 
South Dakota........ 61,792 67,068 4,020 131,937 264,817 37,109 
Tennessee ... .... ... 7725351 $22,923 147,763 437,810 1)334,901 3450474 
BEXAS Dh Lice sees 768,936 386,987 241,035 657,694 25054,052 169,681 
Wit atte tote tos oh Laid sete 96,813 52,180 785369 87,400 314,702 213104 
Vermont. 104,082 28,562 8,697 152,190 293)531 aan tee 
WARSISMAS 2.3 hs aei- 365,367 51,685 254,019 607,319 1,278,390 3asiace 
Washington. 343,696 127,202 179} 543 2615936 9035377 ae 
West Virginia ... 138,247 138,522 31,103 261,378 569,250 Fae 5 
Wi i 407,183 241,434 339,200 1,062,988 2,050,805 40,619 
eee. ie eacarnee 493919 32,730 2,800 43,056 128,511 27,075 
$18,721,383 $9,226,905 $23,934,376 $39,958,816 $91,841,480 $24,786,496 


* Including county courts, inquiries 
+ Less receipts from the same. 
+t Tennessee makes $22,923 profit on 


and inquests. 


its penal and reformatory institutions. 
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sus of 1890, and shows the receipts of State and 
local governments for liquor licenses during 
1890 and the amounts expended to sustain the 
courts, jails, police, and almshouses, the neces- 
sity for whose existence is largely due to the 
traffic which the licenses legalize. The State 
and local governments received $24,786,496 
from the liquor traffic, but paid out $91,841,480, 
or $100 for every $27 received, in caring for 
crime and poverty, a large part of which came 
from the saloon. It is well within limits to 
say that very much of this expense might 
have been saved were the saloons wiped out. 
That high license cannot be made to pay the 
bill is shown by the results in Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, where saloons are 
taxed the highest, but the expenses due to the 
presence of the saloon are out of all proportion 
to the receipts. 

In a recent article, Joseph Cook put the case 
thus: ‘“‘It has been proven that altho we re- 
ceived $100,000,000 a year from the liquor traffic, 
nevertheless $15 a head isadded to our burdens 
and $1.60 received, So that the loss to the na- 
tion is fifteen to twenty times the income.”’ 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


The national liquor power is organized upon 

broad and at the same time compact lines. It 
has several national organizations, a State or- 
ganization in nearly every license State, local 
organizations in all the principal cities of these 
States, with branches in the various districts, 
all working together in harmony whenever in- 
terests of ‘‘ the trade” are affected. Among the 
national liquor organizations are the follow- 
ing:. 
The United States Brewers’ Association is 
one of the oldest and most powerful of the 
liquor organizations, having been formed in 
1862 for the purpose of influencing congressional 
legislation in the interests of the brewers. It 
keeps close watch through its Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the liquor interests in the various 
States, especially those affecting the brewers. 
At its thirty-third annual convention, held in 
Chicago, June 7, 1893, its board of trustees re- 
ported that the United States Association was 
sending its powerful aid to defeat the Dispen- 
sary Law in South Carolina, and to prevent the 
passage of restrictive liquor laws in the District 
of Columbia. Associated with the United 
States Brewers’ Association are powerful and 
compact State brewers’ associations in most of 
the Northern and Western States. 

The National Protective Association is a pow- 
erful national organization, embracing the prin- 
cipal distillers and wholesale liquor-dealers of 
the United States. It has branches in several 
States, with local organizations in the several 
cities and districts. This association has been 
largely instrumental in defeating prohibition in 
several State amendment campaigns, collecting 
enormous funds from the liquor-dealers and 
affiliated trades, which it used in subsidizing the 
press and in securing the local political machin- 
ery of the Republican and Democratic parties. 

_ The National Retail Liquor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was formed some three years ago, and now 
has State associations in nearly all the States. 
The headquarters are in Chicago. 
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Affiliated with these three powerful national 
organizations and their State and local branches 
are the numberless German societies of the so-) 
called ‘‘ Personal Rights Leagues,’’ and the 
“Turn Vereins’’ having national headquarters 
at Chicago. The personal rights degree has 
affiliations in the principal cities of nearly all 
States. ’ 

The Whisky Trust is another factor in the or- 
ganization of the liquor power. On May io, 
1887, the leading whisky producers of the coun- 
try met at Chicago and formed what was known 
as the Distillers’ and Cattle-Feeders’ Trust, 
which within a single ees time became pow- 
erful enough to control 85 to go per cent. of the 
spirits produced in the country. Its headquar- 
ters are at Peoria, Ill. 

The tendency of the liquor interests to still 
further consolidation is shown by the formation 
of the English brewery syndicate in 1889. The 
Brewers’ Journal of May 1, 1894, published a 
table showing that the syndicate had purchased 
79 breweries, which have been reorganized into 
24 new companies, with a capital stock of $o1,- 
202,830, or about two fifths the total capital in- 


’ vested in the brewing business in 1890. 


It is aconservative statement to say that these 
widespread but compact liquor organizations, 
with their State and local branches, can com- 
mand at a moment’s notice 1,000,000 votes in 
the United States for the friends and against 
the enemies of the saloon. 

One of the first demands made by the United 
States Brewers’ Association after its organization 
in 1862 was the abolition of the United States tax 
on beer, and a committee was sent to Washing- 
ton to obtain the desired law. So successful 
was this first effort of the organized liquor pow- 
er, that at the third brewers’ convention held at 
Cincinnati, October 28, 1863, F. Lauer, of the 
Agitation Committee, reported ‘‘ satisfactory 
interviews with the Congressional Committee 
on Ways and Means,” and the ‘‘ reduction of 
the tax on beer from $1 to 60 cents per barrel.”’ 

During the Presidential campaign in 1892 
Grover Cleveland was visited by Washington 
Hesing, editor of the Staats Zeztung, of Chi- 
cago, who informed him that he must, on pain 
of defeat, insert a declaration ** against sumptu- 
ary laws” in his letter of acceptance. This 
Cleveland did, and after his election rewarded 
this liquor-dealers’ agent for his power in throw- 
ing the rum vote to the Democracy by his ap- 
pointment as postmaster at Chicago, with the 
power to distribute Federal patronage in that 
city. 

The Wine and Spirit Gazette says in its is- 
sue of January 29, 1894: 


“The liquor vote of this State, a good deal more 
than 120,000 strong, can, if it will, control all legisla- 
tion at Albany. It is the balance of power between 
the two parties. It can make or unmake majorities. 
Properly led, it can elect any set of men it pleases, It 
is, therefore, in a position to exercise far greater pow- 
er and influence than does the Prohibition Party.’ 


In its issue of February 10, 1894, it says : 


» ‘There are nearly 200,000 voters in this State who 
live by the saloon. There are but 30,000 Prohibition 
voters, all told, in the State. Must the six surrender 
to the one? But let the one cease its clamor, and the 
six will consent to take their chances with all citizens, 
making no effort for special self-protection,” 
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Terence V. Powderly, while General Master- INTEMPERATE VOTERS CAN BE BOUGHT. 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, said : 
“Tf the power lies in you, down in thunder tones VOTERS WHO ARE VENAL. 
the liquor power that debauches the voters. One 
hogshead of whisky in the city of New York judi- 
ciously placed may make or unmake a President. Per P 
Give out enough glasses of gin in this city and State, DISTRICT, Per Cent. Cc ba f 
and you place the dispenser in the chair of Washing- Cent. of jof Intem- Te vey 
ton. . is Tammany’s power? Is it not in the Total |perate or sy 
gin-mills? Voters. |Drunken orate 
i ; RAT: 2 Voters. a 
7 The New York Wine and Spirit Gazette, in 
/ its issue of October 12, 1894, thus boasts of the |; = ali Ot ne 
— saloon power in electing a Governor anda Presi- Rural town, I........ Peay 3) 9:8 85.4 . 268 
dent: Rural town, II..... cmnetact 20.0 63.9 12.0 
Citys yrard slice. Gaels seer 9:3 52.9 4.2 
¢ “The liquor-dealers of the State helped to elect Hill City ward, IL.............. CUGe woe) 9-9 
governor in 1885. They strained every nerve in 1888 in : mFS ae ha 
his favor, and succeeded in reelecting him Governor Total of first three dists} 11.3 79:0 4-9 
and defeating Grover Cleveland. The attitude of the 
liquor-dealers in the memorable campaign of 1888 has 
become a matter of political history. In most of the THE SALOON POWER IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(epee cities of the State, Harrison and Hill clubs 5 : 
ad been formed which counted among their most The power of the brewers over the retailers is 


active members liquor-dealers. A largesumof mon- shown by’the large number of mortgages which 


ey was collected by the liquor trade in this State, and i in- 
further contributions were obtained from the whole- the brewers hold on fixtures in saloons. An in 


sale trade in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, for VeStigation made by Robert Graham, of the 
the express purpose of defeating Warner Miller and Church Temperance Society, into the condi- 
Was br Govetaor titeaines Manet, anus gullected tions of New York City, shows that during the 
Colonel Judson, who was then Hill’s military. secre- Yeat ending in October, 1888, there were 4710 
tary, with the distinct stipulation that it be used ex- chattel mortgages granted on saloon fixtures, 
clusively in Mr. Hill’s behalt and not for the benefit with a total value of $4,959,578 ; of these 1908, 
Se Hal wes seclected | ith a value of $1,702,136, were held iby 20.08 
the leading brewers. No report was made of 
The power of the saloon upon the voteris the numberheld by other brewers. ‘There were 
forcibly shown by an investigation made by 7808 saloons in New York City in 1888, so that 
Professor J. J. McCook, publishedin 7ze Forum considerably more than one half were under 
for September, 1892, in which, from secret lists chattel mortgage, ‘‘an overwhelming propor- 
furnished him by politicians, he constructs tion of which was held by brewers.” 
tables for 20 towns and one city in Connecticut, The control of these powerful liquor associa- 
showing the number of votes that are known to tions in politics is shown by another investiga- 
politicians to be purchasable. He finds that tion made in New York City by the Church 
15.9 per cent. of the whole number of votesis Temperance Society. During the year before 
venal. The table which follows shows there- the November election of 1884 there were held 
lation of drink to the voters who can be pur-  too2 political meetings in the 24 assembly dis- 
chased in two rural towns and in two city tricts into which the city was then divided. The 
wards. It is a very significant fact that in connection of these meetings with the saloons 
three of these districts, as shown by the sum- is shown by the following table, from which it 
mary, out of the total voting population who appears that out of the 1002 primary and other 
are intemperate or drunken, there are 79 per political meetings held, there were 719, or near- 
cent. that can be bought. ly 72 per cent., held in or next door to saloons : 


POLITICAL MEETINGS HELD IN OR NEAR SALOONS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


| PER CENT. IN OR NEAR SALOONS, 
In Liquor |Next Door : 
POLITICAL PARTIES. Saloons, |to Saloons. Neither. Total, te 
In Saloons. BYR aG. Total. 
| aa o> .5+ be. Sees aa 
Prarie thy: Ela Ue. ayers etree =e 56 | feee 25 | 8x 69.1 ile 69-1 
Wve Fadl... cc0 ce nniele an edivrere sais 63 10 7 80 78.8 12.5 gI.3 
County Democracy........--. r 487 67 215 769 62.0 8.7 70.7 
Republican........-+.0+--+0-++-- 27 9 36 72 37-5 12.5 50.0 
Ua oa ee BEC ORO COIIOE Ch OCS ERG 633 86 283 1,002 63.2 8.6 71.8 
The New York City Reform Club, an inde- “There is about one saloon for every 35 voters. Each 


: ; of these places represents a certain number of votes 
pendent non-partisan body of voters organized the votes of hangers on who, for the privilege of fre- 


to watch legislative interests of that city, pub- quenting the saloon and an occasional free drink, are 
lishes each year a record of the assemblymen at the command of the proprietor ; and as each saloon 


* serves asa center of political activity as well on elec- 
and senators of the city of New York. In the tion day as for weeks preceding it, the number of 
Record for 1889 is described ae eg votes thus influenced is so inenenasd as pe pReet 

in N York Cit olitics cally all-powerful. The result appears in the charac- 
ue VG Neeeaes oun yP ter of the men who are sent to the Legislature. They 


| 


~~ ase ¥ 
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are naturally the tools of the saloons because they are 
chosen by the saloon.... 

“Phe further fact that there are 35,000 saloon-keep- 
ers inthis State avowedly organized for the purpose 
of securing legislation favorable to themselves, and 
of preventing legislation which they deem to be un- 
favorable to their business interests, is too significant 
to be overlooked or misunderstood, and when it is re- 
membered that each of these saloon-keepers probably 
controls 10 votes at the very lowest possible estimate, 
itis not difficult to perceive the danger which threat- 
ens the State.” 


In its Record for 1891 the club sounded this 
warning : 


“The City Reform Club is not interested for or 
against the liquor traffic as such. It is not concerned 
with the effect of the traffic upon the individual, but 
only with the influence of the liquor-dealer upon the 
politics and the government of this city directly and 
through his influence in State politics. The club ob- 
serves that that influence is constantly exerted against 
the interests of the people and on the side of corrup- 
tion, and it now sees in the liquor-dealers’ bill of this 
year the amazing spectacle of an organized business 
seeking to subvert for private gain the fundamental 
principles of our law. The club sees, further, that 
this business has acquired by constant vigilance, un- 
remitting efforts and large expenditures, enormous 
power in the politics of this State. In their efforts the 
liquor-dealers are united without regard to party. 
They care nothing for political principles. Their 
united strength is used only for private gain.” 


~s HOW THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS DIED. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald of March 10, 1895, thus describes 
the closing scenes of the Fifty-third Congress : 


‘* Those curious students of their kind who have at- 
tended a New York French bail will be able to grasp 
the situation and will understand the picture thrown 
upon the curtain Sunday night atthe Capitol. Women 
there were galore—lively women, white and black; 
women who would have looked better, perhaps, in pink 
tights and impenetrable masks. Among them, going 
and coming, were the wives and daughters of Senators, 
and the wives and daughters of American nobility 
from the various States of the Union. 

“T saw an aged Senator pass intothe private dining- 
room with two hilarious ‘peaches’ on his arms, where 
a bottle of champagne finished the business possibly 
begun in a committee-room. At the same moment 
four colored damsels sat in the public portion of the 
restaurant, having a good time on their own account. 
A boy of not more than 1s lay sprawling on the small 
of his back, too drunk to rise, unheeded of the throng 
bent on their own amusement or refreshment. Four 
or five attachés of the Senate were at the next table, 
drinking hard liquor and talking loudly of their extra 
pay. Two old meninan advanced stage of inebriety 
were plying a young. girl with liquor—a bright young 
girl of not more than 16, who kept them laughing with 
her wit and humor. Two women whose calling was 
plainly indicated in their faces were sipping beer in 
the corner and soliciting trade on the sly. 

‘““One member was borne away struggling with his 
captor friends—fighting drunk. A private secretary 
playfully pulled a distinguished member’s beard and 
poured beer down his neck—on the outside. Some 
members were in a state that emboldened the proprie- 
tor to refuse them any more liquor. 

““Tt is disgraceful!’ exclaimed Mr. Murrey to me, 
‘and it makes me sick. But you see I can’t help my- 
self. Itis their place—and, confound them, I’m their 
barkeeper for 12 hours yet.’ 

“Hearing songs and laughter issuing from an adja- 
cent committee-room, I peeped in as I went by. A 
woman with her daintily-booted foot elevated on a 
committee table and a glass of champagne elevated 
in her hand was singing a merry song, while a dozen 
members and their friends sat around smoking and 
enjoying the society of this lady.” 


Grorce B. WaAtprRon, 


For statistics of the world’s liquor traffic, see 
INTEMPERANCE, 


Reference : see TEMPERANCE, 


LIST, FRIEDRICH, was born at Reutlin- 


Livermore, Mary Ashton. ~ 


gen, Wiirtemberg, in 1789. Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Tiibingen in 1817, he resigned 
in 1819 to devote himself to the development of 
German industry. Elected to the Diet of Wiir- 
temberg, he exposed the vices of the adminis- 
tration, and was condemned in 1822 to Io 
months’ imprisonment. He fled to Switzerland, 
but returning in 1824, he wasimprisoned at As- 
perg, but later was pardoned and allowed to 
emigrate to the United States. He settled in 
Pennsylvania and published here his Oud¢/znmes 
of a New System of Political Economy (1827), 
in which he attacked the ideas of Adam Smith, 
and outlined an economy on a national basis. 
Having discovered a deposit of anthracite on 
his grounds, he was able to return to Europe in 
1833 with an independent fortune. At first 
United States Consul at Hamburg and at Leip- 
zig, he settled at Augsburg and devoted himself 
to an agitation for a suitable system of railway 
lines and to economic writing. In a fit of de- 
spondency he shot himself, November 30, 1846. 
Ingram says of him : 


“ Another element of opposition [to the Jazssez faire 
school in Germany] was represented by Friedrich 
List (1798-1846), a man of great intellectual vigor as 
well as practical energy, and notable as having pow- 
erfully contributed by his writings to the formation of 
the German Zollverein. ae Se work is entitled 

2 


Das Nationale System der Politischen Oekonomie (1841 


6th ed., 1877; Eng. trans., 1885).... It was particu- 
larly against the cosmopolitan principle in the modern 
economical system that he protested, and against the 
absolute doctrine of free trade, which was in harmony 
with that principle. He gave prominence to the /Va- 
tional idea, and insisted on the special requirements 
of each nation according to its circumstances and es- 
pecially to the degree of its development.... The 
nation having a continuous life, its true wealth con- 
sists—and this is List’s fundamental doctrine—not in 
the quantity of exchange-values which it possesses, 
but in the full and many-sided development of its pro- 
ductive powers.” 


LIVERMORE, MARY ASHTON (née 
RICE), was born in Boston in 1821. She was 
a pupil and for some time a teacher in the fe- 
male seminary in Charlestown, Mass. She left 
here to teach a family school in Virginia, and 
remained there three years, to return Northa 
radical abolitionist. While teaching at Dux- 
bury, Mass., she met Daniel P. Livermore, a 
Universalist clergyman, whom she married, 
devoting herself to aiding him in his work and 
writing various stories and articles on reform 
lines, especially on temperance. In 1857 Mr. 
Livermore became editor and publisher of the 
New Covenant, at Chicago, and for 12 years 
Mrs. Livermore assisted him in his editorial 
labors, besides doing outside writing. In 1862 
she was appointed one of the agents of the 
northwestern branch of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, and during that year she tray- 
eled throughout the Northwest, everywhere or- 
ganizing sanitary aid societies. In the spring 
of 1863 she was appointed to make a tour of the 
hospitals and military posts on the Mississippi. 
At this time sanitary supplies were low, and the 
most serious results were feared at Vicksburg 
camps ; but by personal appeals, by circulars, 
and by untiring perseverance and enthusiasm, 
she secured immediate relief. 

Since the war she has labored earnestly in 
the woman's suffrage and temperance move- 
ments. In 1869 she established the 4 gztator, 
a woman’s suffrage paper, but in 1870 became 
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editor of the Woman’s Journal of Boston. In 
1872 she resigned to devote herself to the plat- 
form, and for years spoke five nights in the 
week for five months in the year. 

She has also written continually for various 
magazines. Mrs, Livermore 1s much interested 
in politics, and was twice sent by the Republi- 
cans of her own town as delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts State Republican Convention, charged 
with the presentation of woman suffrage reso- 
lutions, which were accepted and incorporated 
into the party platform. She is identified with 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 
for 10 years was president of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She 
was president of the Woman’s Congress during 
the first two years of its organization, has served 
as president of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and has been prominent in various 
other movements. 

In religion she is a Unitarian, but cares more 
for life and character than for sect or creed. 
She is a believer in nationalism, and regards 
socialism, as expounded in America, as ‘‘ ap- 
plied Christianity.’’ Notwithstanding her many 
years of hard service, she still does more public 
work than most younger women. Happy in 
her home at Melrose. Mass., and in the society 
of her husband, children, and grandchildren, 
she keeps steadily at work with voice and pen 
and influence. 


LLOYD, HENRY D., was born May 1, 
1847. in New York City, in or near which city 
his mother’s ancestors had lived for ten genera- 
tions. His father was a minister in the Dutch 
Reformed Church and a descendant of Goffe, 
the regicide. He was brought up in the strict- 
est orthodoxy, and was graduated at Columbia 
College, where he also studied law, and was 
admitted to the New York barin 1869; but he 
went, in 1872, to Chicago and secured a posi- 
tion on the Chicago 7rzéune, filling almost all 
positions up to the editorial staff till 1885, 
when he retired, partly on account of ill health 
and partly on account of his radical views. 
He married a daughter of Governor Bross, 
and lives in a beautiful home near Chicago, 
where, with his devoted wife, he has welcomed 
many a worker in social reform who has been 
in need of a little rest and sympathetic friends. 
Both he and his wife live for the cause of 
the sorrowing and the oppressed. He publish- 
ed in 1890 A Strike of Millionaires against 
Miners, a book in which he describes with 
thrilling power the plot of wealthy mine- 
owners against the starving miners of Spring 
Valley. In 1894 appeared his still better known 
Wealth vs, Commonwealth, a startling ex- 
posure of the methods of the trusts, especially 
the Standard Oil monopoly (g.v.). He has 
written besides numerous essays and articles, 
suchas The New Conscience and The Lords of 
Industry.’ His views are, perhaps, nearer to 
those of Mazzini (g.v.) than any other reformer, 
tho he holds rather to the religious spirit than 
the formal religious belief of that great leader. 
His thought is intensely moral, but he can battle 
with the sternest in the cause of man, his range 
of acquaintance in journalistic and literary lines, 
as well as among public men, giving him wide 
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influence with those of wealth as well as with 
those oppressed. 


LOBBY.—“ The lobby”’ is the name given 
to persons, not members of a legislature, 
who undertake to influence its members, and 
thereby to secure the passing of bills. The 
term includes both those who, since they hang 
about the chamber, and make a regular profes- 
sion of working upon members, are called ** lob- 
byists’’ and those persons who on any particu- 
lar occasion may come up to advocate, by argu- 
ment or solicitation, any particular measure in 
which they happen to be interested. The name, 
therefore, does not necessarily impute any im- 
proper motive or conduct, tho it is common- 
ly used in an unfavorable sense. 

Says Mr, A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, in the American Cyclopedia of Political 
Sczence, article ‘‘ Lobby’’ : 

“What is known as lobbying by no means implies 
in all cases the use of money to affect legislation. ‘his 
corruption is frequently wholly absent in cases where 
the lobby is most industrious, numerous, persistent, 
and successful, A measure which it is desired to pass 
into law, for the benefit of certain interests represented, 
may be urged upon members of the legislative body 
in every form of influence except the pecuniary one. 
By casual interviews, by informal conversation, by 
formal presentation of facts and arguments, by printed 
appeals in pamphlet form, by newspaper communica- 
tions and leading articles, by personal introductions 
from or through men of supposed influence, by din- 
ners, receptions, and other entertainments, by the arts 
of social life and the charms of feminine attraction, the 
public man is beset to look favorably upon the meas- 
ure which interested parties seek to have enacted. It 
continually happens that new measures or modifica- 
tions of old ones are agitated in which vast pecuniar 
interests are involved. pe Powe: of the law, whic 
when faithfully administered is supreme, may make 
or unmake the fortunes of innumerable corporations. 
business firms, or individuals. Changes in the tariff 
duties, in the internal revenue taxes, in the banking 
system, in the mining statutes, in the land laws, in the 
extension of pants, in the increase of pensions, in the 
regulation of mail contracts, in the currency of the 
country, or proposed appropriations for steamship 
subsidies, for railway legislation, for war damages, 
and for experiments in multitudes of other fields of 
legislation equally or more important, come before 
Congress. It is inevitable that each class of interests 
liable to be affected should seek its own advantage in 
the result. When this is done legitimately, by pres- 
entation and proof of facts, by testimony, by argu- 
ments, by printed or pet ee appeals to the reason 
and sense of justice of members, there can be no ob- 
jection to it.” 


ee however, the lobby usually 
degenerates till it is mainly a lobby in the bad 
sense. This results almost inevitably from the 
present industrial system coupled with present 
methods of legislation in the United States. In 
the United States legislatures all business goes 
before committees—not only private bills, but 
public bills—often involving great pecuniary 
interests. To give a bill a fair chance of pass- 
ing, the committee must be induced to report in 
favor of it. The committees have no quasi- 
judicial rules of procedure, but inquire into the 
subject, and usually by giving hearings on the 
subject to interested parties. If the committee 
can be gained, the bill usually passes. The fate of 
a bill, therefore, often really lies in the hands of 
a few men, tho the responsibility can be thrown 
on the whole legislature. This gives enormous 
opportunity for corruption, Great corporations 
are sometimes interested to the extent of mill- 
ions on the wording of a bill. Under our pres- 
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ent system (See PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION ; 
E.Ecrions, etc.) politicians of the lowest type 
are often elected. They can get large bribes 
from corrupt corporations. This all but com- 
pels corporations that desire to be pure to bribe 
likewise. If the corporation that would be pure 
does not bribe, the corrupt corporation will gain 
the legislation and the pure corporation be 
handicapped. As aresult, the average corpora- 
tion that seeks a bill goes to the legislature with 
money in its hand, and still oftener it goes with 
money to buy off legislation that would injure, 
legislation often simply introduced to make the 
corporation pay for preventing its passage, or leg- 
islative blackmail. The corporation often has 
to spend money to gain a perfectly just and 
right bill. It is on this all but inevitable result of 

resent industrial and commercial methods that 
the lobby fattens. Nor does the money al- 
ways need to be corruptly spent. A sharp lob- 
byist, who knows the ins and outs of legislative 
practice, who knows many of the legislators, 
who knows who is corruptible and who not, who 
knows how to bring political influence to bear 
in this way or that, can often obtain or defeat 
legislation without the use of money. He may 
sell his influence, and the corporation money go 
into his pocket without his buying the legisla- 
tors. Itis in such ways that around almost all 
American legislatures has grown up ‘‘a third 
house,’’ which is sometimes more influential 
than the other two. y 

Mr. Spofford says there are at Washington 

‘Pension lobbyists, tariff lobbyists, steamship sub- 
sidy lobbyists, railway lobbyists, Indian ring lobbyists, 
patent lobbyists, river and harbor lobbyists, mining 
lobbyists, bank lobbyists, mail-contract lobbyists, war 
damages Sa beet back-pay and bounty lobbyists, 
Isthmus Canal lobbyists, public building lobbyists. 
State claims lobbyists, cotton-tax lobbyists, an 
French spoliations lobbyists. Of the office-seeking 
lobbyists at Washington it may be said that their 
name is legion. There are even artist lobbyists, bent 
upon wheedling Congress into buying bad paintings 
and worse sculptures; and too frequently with suc- 
cess. At times in our history there has been a British 
lobby, with the most genteel accompaniments, de- 


voted to watching legislation affecting the great im- 
porting and shipping interests.” 


Says Mr. Bryce (Appendix to American Com- 
monwealth, vol. i., chap. xvi.) : 

“A committee whose action can affect the tariff is of 
course an important one, and employs a large lobby. 
Iremember to have heard an anecdote of a quinine 
manufacturer, who had kept a lawyer as his agent to 
‘look after’ a committee during a whole session, and 
prevent them from touching the duty on that drug, 
On the last day of sitting the agent went home, think- 
ing the danger past. As soon as hehad gone, the com- 
mittee suddenly recommended an alteration of the 
duty, on the impulse of some one who had been watch- 
ing all the time for his opportunity. Women are said 
to be among the most active and successful lobbyists 
at Washington.” 


Another dangerous class of lobbyists are law- 
yers and ex-members. 

Efforts have been made to check the practice 
of lobbying, both in Congress and in State leg- 
islatures, Statutes have been passed severely 
punishing any person who offers any money or 
value to any member with a view to influence 
his vote, It has been repeatedly held by the 
courts that ‘‘ contracts which have for their ob- 
ject toinfluence legislation in any other manner 
than by such open and public presentation of 
facts, arguments, and appeals to reason as are 
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recognized as proper and legitimate with all 
public bodies must be held void. ras) 

It has been attempted to lessen lobbying by 
restricting the legislatures. Massachusetts has 
enacted a law compelling all lobbyists to be reg- 
istered, that it may be known who they are and 
whom they represent, and exacting an account 
of all money spent in lobbying. (See CorRrup- 
TION; PLurocraAcy ; Direct LEGISLATION.) 

Revised by H. D. Lioyp. 


LOCAL OPTION is that legislative mode 
of dealing with the liquor traffic which permits 
citizens to determine by vote whether the sale 
or furnishing of liquors shall be allowed ina 
given locality during a specified period. Local 
option is of two kinds: (1) A general statute may 
be enacted by a legislature, with limitations, 
penalties, etc., made applicable to counties, 
townships, municipalities, or other small dis- 
tricts, which territories may avail themselves, 
by popular vote, of the provisions of this general 
law ; or (2) a special act may be passed for a 
given locality with restrictions, penalties, etc., 
applicable to that territory only. 

Local option laws differ widely as to scope of 
restriction and also as to extent of territory. 
Some prohibit the vending of all liquors, spir- 
ituous, malt, or cider ; others prohibit only dis- 
tilled liquors. Some provide for the sale of cer- 
tain liquors for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses ; others make no such exceptions. Some 
prescribe penalties for their violation for the 
special territory concerned; others leave the 
whole matter of penalty under a general law, 
as in the case of other criminal offenses. 

As early as 1833 the Georgia Legislature ex-_ 
tended to the inferior courts of two counties— 
Liberty and Camden—the right to grant or to 
withhold retail licenses. As these 
courts were elected by the people, 
the law in effect became optional in 
its application. Prior to 1833, in 
many parts of the Union the con- 
stitutionality of the license system, or, at least, 
the right of the State to grant license, began to 
be questioned. Between 1835 and 1840 local 
control, in some form, of the license-dispensing 
policy had been acquired in several States. 
Six counties in Massachusetts, through the 
action of the county commissioners, elected b 
popular vote, refused license. In 1838 Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire left license optional 
with the towns. Connecticut followed in 1839. 
Illinois granted to towns and counties power to 
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' Suppress the traffic upon the petition of a major- 


ity of the adult male inhabitants. The rise of 
the Washingtonians in 1840, and the general 
acceptance of their moral suasion policy, practi- 
cally put an end, for several years, to prohib- 
itory effort. After this wildfire had passed, the 
movement for prohibition revived, but this 
time was directed generally in favor of State 
prohibition, since the local acts were usually re- 
pealed after one or two years, and the people 
began to grow disgusted with such instability. 
In Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Connecticut, and 
Michigan, a large number of towns had been 
carried for prohibition ; in Iowa, all the coun- 
ties except Keokuk. Soon Ohio and Michigan 
made the granting of license unconstitutional. 
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Most of the local option of this period fell still- 
born or died in early infancy. After State pro- 
hibition had Sapte to be agitated, little more 
effort in behalf of local option in the anze-del/um 

eriod was made. Toward the close of the war 

hode Island engrafted local option upon her 
license law. Pennsylvania had a local option 
law from 1872-75 ; Massachusetts followed in 
1881. New Jersey’s law was repealed almost 
without a trial. All the Southern States now 
have local option in some form. 

The advocates of local option claim for it : 

1. That it secures and has secured prohibitory 
laws over much territory where general prohibi- 
tion, through State enactment, was impossible. 
Witness the large number of counties, town- 
ships, districts, and municipalities all over the 
a where such local prohibition is in effect to- 

ay. 

2. That it does not force prohibitory laws 
upon local communities not ready for them, and 
where, if forced upon the community they would 
not be obeyed, and so would act as a demoraliz- 
ing element and aid to free liquor. 

3. That by the retention of this live issue, 
popular attention cannot be diverted from the 
saloon’s enormities ; the public cannot grow in- 
different to the ever-present question, but must 
be constantly on the alert, for safety can be the 
reward only of eternal vigilance. So the local 
option condition may become an important fac- 
tor in educating a people to the horrors of the 
traffic and the necessity for its suppression. 

4. That the system, by steadily eliminating 
the traffic, tends gradually toward general pro- 
hibition, to which it is, therefore, a kind of step- 
ping-stone. 

5. That the option principle accords best with 
popular ideas of local independence—sentiments 
everywhere prevalent in our democratic polity. 

The opponents of local option claim : 

1. That the system ignores the moral element 
inlaw. With majority rule set up as the origin 
of right, and so weakening the stronghold of 
prohibition, the system is necessarily of a legis- 
lative and political character. The very enact- 
ment of such a law means that the crime side of 
the liquor traffic is denied, or, at least, not uni- 
versally accepted—communities, if they choose, 
being allowed by the State to license the traffic. 

2. That the system may be made so non-par- 
tisan that neither of the chief and law-making 
parties will dare endorse the measure, so that 
the battle against intemperance is left out of 
the political contests of the day. 

3. That local option, like license, makes reve- 
nues local, but expenses general, interesting the 
local community in gaining the revenue of li- 
cense, thus engendering local selfishness. 

4. Local option, operating in this local, selfish 
manner, scattering and disintegrating the tem- 
perance forces and preventing unity of purpose 
and of effort, effectually militates against State 
and national prohibition. ‘ 

5. Local option impregnably fortifies the traffic 
from without, while it can be assailed only from 
within. Forty-four States are powerless against 
a single hamlet or county. A treaty of non- 
interference stands with the world outside. 
Five hundred saloonists may concentrate in a 


town or county, bid defiance to the nation, and 
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sell their liquors to debauch the whole country. 
Only at their own sovereign will can liquors be 
removed, while they, on the other hand, may 
have the land for a prey. 

6. Local option often leads to a seesaw be- 
tween license and no license in alternate years, 
and so brings both systems into disrespect. 

7. AS a consequence, the enthusiasm of first 
temperance efforts dies out, and it is next to im- 
possible to preserve or to rearouse it for re- 
peated elections. An abnormal tension—even 
in religion—cannot be maintained, for enthusi- 
asm is not man’s normal state. 

8. Local option has to prohibitionists the char- 
acter of a ‘‘suspect’’ from its correlation and 
companionship with license. The latter appears 
always as the alternate or supplement to the 
former. Both are local in operation ; both in- 
volve permission to the traffic; the theory of 
each contemplates the continued existence of 
the traffic ; neither proposes to touch the manu- 
facture or importation of liquors ; neither attacks 
the internal revenue system—the money power 
of the traffic ; neither deals with the State as a 
whole. 

g. The system stands always as a compromise 
measure. Its basis is temporizing, temporary 
expediency. It is the commercial method of 
dealing with the traffic. It is made to stand 
aside in the interests of parties, cliques, politi- 
cians, and schemers. (For other methods of 
dealing with intemperance, see NoRWEGIAN Sys- 
TEM; SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM. 
See also TEMPERANCE for the movement in Eng- 
land.) 


LOCKE, JOHN, was born at Wrington, 
Somersetshire, Eng., in 1632. His father, a 
small landowner and attorney at Pensford, 
was a strict but genial Puritan. ‘‘ From the 
time that I knew anything,’’ Locke wrote in 
1660, ‘‘I found myself in a storm which has 
continued to this time.’? He entered West- 
minster School, and in 1652 went to Oxford. 
He took his degree of A.B. in 1656, and that of 
A.M. in 1658 ; was made tutor of Christ Church 
in 1660, and lectured in Greek, rhetoric, and 
philosophy the following year. Locke was par- 
ticularly attracted to the works of Descartes, 
which first gave him a taste for philosophical 
subjects. 

In 1666 Lord Ashley, afterward first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, came to Oxford for his health. 
Locke met him, and in 1667 became his secretary, 
and in 1673 became Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. He now made the acquaintance of many 
public men, and his powers ripened rapidly. 

Among the writings of Locke during this 
period isan essay on the Roman Common- 
wealth, But the most significant of all is an 
Essay Concerning Toleration (1666). 

The fall of Shaftesbury in 1675 enabled Locke 
to spend four years of quiet in France, at which 
time at intervals his Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding was in process of construction, 
and here he enjoyed the society of distinguished 
men of letters and science. He returned to 
London in 1679. Shaftesbury was fora time re- 
stored to power, and Locke’s old confidential 
relations with him were resumed; but after 
Shaftesbury’s downfall Locke retired to Hol- 
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land in voluntary exile. The /ssay was fin- 
ished in 1687. Hereturned to England in 1689, 
and it was after that time that his fame as an 
author was established throughout Europe. He 
declined the embassy to Brandenburg, and ac- 
cepted instead the modest office of commissioner 
of appeals. While in London (1689-90) he pub- 
lished his chief works on social polity, the 
Lpistola de Tolerantta, addressed to Lim- 
porch, and the 7wo Treatises on Government, 
in defense of the sovereignty of the people ; his 
Essay on the Human Understanding appeared 
in 1690. Locke died October 28, 1704, at Oates, 
in Essex, where Sir Francis Masham had given 
him a home for many years. He passed away, 
as he declared, ‘‘in perfect charity with all 
men, and in sincere communion with the whole 
Church of Christ, by whatever names Christ’s 
followers call themselves.”’ 

Locke is of importance in social reform be- 
cause he is the intellectual father of the eight- 
eenth century philosophy, which, in France par- 
ticularly, produced revolutionary ideas. Says 
Cousin : 

“Placed between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries he forms the transition from one to the 
other. In fact, run over all the sensualistic philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century, there is not one who 
does not invoke the authority of Locke, and I do not 


speak merely of metaphysicians, but of moralists, 
publicists, and critics.” 


The essence of Locke’s philosophy is that 
there are no ‘‘ innate ideas.’’ Hesays: 

“Let us suppose the mind to be, as we say, white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas: how 
comes it to be furnished? Whence has it all the 

"materials of reason and knowledge? To this I an- 
Swer, in one word, from experience ; in that all knowl- 
edge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives 
itself” (Essay on the Human Understanding, Book I1.). 


From his standpoint materialistic and un- 
Christian philosophers argued, as Locke did not, 
an individualistic revolt against the authority 
both of State and Church. As Locke in his 
Civil Government argued against arbitrary 
rule, they argued against all rule. (See Po.irt- 
CAL SCIENCE ;} NATIONAL LIBERTY.) 


LODGING-HOUSES.—In every great city 
the cheap lodging-house, where the homeless 
poor can passa night if they are not yet absolute- 
ly destitute or dependent upon charity, are 
among the most wretched spots to be found, and 
often centers of vice, if not of crime. In Ger- 
many, and to a less extent in the United States 
and other countries, clean and cheap lodging- 
houses are frequently being opened by pri- 
vate charity. In England, and to a less extent 
ed aking municipal lodging-houses are being 
tried. 

As long ago as 1853 Huddersfield established 
a municipal common lodging-house, and 20 
years later Glasgow tried the same experiment 
on a larger scale, Since 1879 the corporation 
has maintained six lodging-houses for men and 
one for women, in which beds are let at from 
3@. to 44d. per night. Merely as a commercial 
experiment this proved a success, and the 
£87,000 invested has yielded a net return vary- 
ing from 44 to 54 per cent. in the years 1881-88. 
The result upon the character of the inmates is, 
however, far more important than any pecu- 
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niary result. These municipal lodging-houses 
are admirably managed ; there is a comfortable 
recreation room, in which lectures are delivered, 
and music produced by an official ‘‘ harmonium- 
ist,’’ while all possible facilities are provided 
for washing clothes, cooking, etc. London 
(g.v.) has opened at least one lodging-house, 
and they are being discussed everywhere. 


Reference: Shaw’s Municipal Government tn Great 
Britain. 


LOMBROSO, CESAR, was born in Venice 
in 1836. Hestudied medicine at Turin, and en- 
tering the army in the campaign of 1859, was 
soon made surgeon. In 1862 he took a profes- 
sorship in diseases of the mind at Pavia, and 
later became director of an establishment for 
the insane at Pisaro. From here he went to 
Turin as Professor of Medical Law and of Psy- 
chiatry. He has written many works, particu- 
larly on criminology (g.v.) and criminal an- 
thropology (g.v.), on which he is a leading 
authority. 


LONDON.—London is of special interest in 
social reform because of its size, giving to its 
social problems an extent which compels atten- 
tion, and because of its importance, as in a 
sense the commercial metropolis of the world. 
‘‘ A province covered with houses,’’ it exceeds 
all Ireland in population ; if it were emptied, 
the whole of the inhabitants of Scotland and 
Wales together could do no more than refill it ; 
the three next largest cities in the world could 
be combined without outnumbering its millions. 

Originating, it is supposed, in the Celtic 
Llyndin (Lake Fort), Latinized into Londinum, 
Tacitus mentions it in 61 A.p. as a trading cen- 
ter. ln 809 it was the capital of the 
East Saxons, and was made by 
William the Conqueror (1066) the 
capital of England and given a 
special charter. Since then it has 
steadily grown, and latterly by absorbing whole 
towns and villages, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table : 


Growth, 


Percen- 
YEAR. Population. tage of 

England. 
90,000 3-60 
180,000 3-27 
550,000 9.16 
864,055 9-72 
2,362,236 13.18 
3)814,571 14.69 
4,232,118 eae 


The ‘administrative county’ of London, 
with its 58 parliamentary constituencies, meas- 
ures 16} miles in extreme length (east and west), 
and 11% miles in extreme breadth (north and 
south). This area comprises 75,490 acres. Of 
its population, less than two thirds are native 
born. In 1891, 66,463 were natives of Ireland, 
53,390 of Scotland, 26,920 of Germany, 10,360 of 
France, 26,742 of Russia and Poland—mainl 
Jewish, the whole Jewish population being esti- 
mated from 60,000 to 70,000 ; 4903 were natives 


of the United States. The death-rate in 1892 
was 20.6. 


According to statistics (1893-94) printed by the 
London County Council (g.v.) : ; . 


“The net emigration—the excess of departures over 
arrivals—in 1881-90, shown by comparing the actual in- 
crease of population with the excess of births over 
deaths, was 117,789, and it is estimated that this was 
the result of a gross immigration for settlement of 
183,015 Country-born and 37,830 foreign-born persons, 
anda gross emigration for settlement of 338,634 Lon- 
don-born persons. These figures are highly conjec- 
tural, but probably not far wrong. Many of the emi- 
grants, of course, settled close outside the county 
boundary in the suburbs, into which the net immigra- 
tion was about 277,000. Incorroboration of the conjec- 
ture thatthe tee majority of the emigrants found their 
homes in outer London, it might have been mentioned 
that the number of London-born persons in Middle- 
sex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex rose from 299,288 in 1881 
to 479,747 In 1891. The area ruled by the Council be- 
gins to show the symptoms of repletion, and if the 
general growth of population goes on as at present, 
the county will soon become nothing but an enlarged 
copy of the ‘old city.’ 

“The demands of the army and navy are mentioned 
as ‘the chief cause’ of the fact that the number of 
Women between 20 and 25 is abnormally large in pro- 
portion to men of that age. But successive registrar- 
generals imagine themselves to have proved in census 
reports that the number of women returned as be- 
tween 20 and 25 is largely sweiled by falsehood, and 
this is probably the chief cause. Another cause in 
London may be the large number of country-born 
domestic servants. The proportion of women among 
the immigrantsinto London is much larger (1176 wom- 
en to rooo men) than among natives of London resi- 
dent in England (1106 men to 1000 women), and prob- 
ably a considerable portion of the excess would be 
found at the age of 20 to 25 if we had ages and birth- 
_ places tabulated in conjunction. A reduction of the 
school-board rate in years to come is, perhaps, fore- 
shadowed by the fact that the number of children of 
the elementary school class, between the ages of three 
and five, enumerated by the visitors, fell from 174,741 
at Lady Day, 1892, to 168,437 at Lady Day, 1893. The 
number of births in Pemtlnes has been stationary for 
so many years.”’ 


London is governed in the city proper (only 
671 acres, with a population of 37,705) by a cor- 
poration consisting of a lord mayor, 26 alder- 

men, and 206 common councilors. 
The lord mayor is the chief magis- 
Government. trate, with a salary of £10,000, an 
official residence (Mansion House), 
and is elected annually by the bury 
men or free citizens of the various city com- 
panies, survivals of the old guilds. (See below.) 
The 26 aldermen are elected in the 26 wards by 
those who have the parliamentary suffrage. 
(See Erections.) The rest of London is gov- 
erned by the London County Council (¢.v.), 
created in 1888, and by the vestries or district 
councils as organized in 1894. aes 

The greater part of the municipal administra- 
tion, if we measure it by the annual expendi- 
ture, is carried on by these 43 “ district coun- 
cils,’’ known as vestries or district boards of 
works. Every year the County Council spends 
nearly £2,000,000. But the 43 vestries and dis- 
trict boards spend annually over £2,500,000, 

Until recently it was almost impossible for 
the ordinary citizen, especially the ordinary 
workman, to take any real part in or to exer- 
cise any effective control over London’s local 
administration. Its members practically elect- 
ed themselves in so-called parish meetings. 
But the Local Government Act of 1894 (the Par- 
ish Councils Act) has altered the whole posi- 
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A London vestry has now nothing to do with 
the Church. It is merely the name given to 
the council elected by the inhabitants of a Lon- 
don parish to manage their local affairs. Most 
of the public work that would in a borough like 
Croydon or West Ham be done by the Town 
Council and in a populous suburb like Totten- 
ham or Ealing by the Local Board (now called 
an Urban District Council), is carried out in 
London by the Vestry. 

These “‘ district councils’? are the local sani- 
tary authorities. This means that the whole 
business of keeping London healthy falls pri- 
marily on them. They have to manage the 
paving, cleaning, lighting, and watering of the 
streets. They arrange for the emptying of 
dust-bins, the removal of all refuse, and the 
prevention of nuisances. They must provide 
and maintain the local drains. They are re- 
sponsible for seeing that no man or woman lives 
in a house that is overcrowded or so unhealthy 
as to be unfit for habitation. They have power 


to insist that all workshops shall be healthy, 


properly ventilated, not overcrowded, and pro- 
vided with sufficient water-closets, separate for 
each sex. They are bound to take care that all 
bake-houses are kept in a proper sanitary state. 
They must see that no food or drink exposed for 
sale within the parish is so adulterated as to de- 
fraud the purchaser, or so as to be injurious to 
health. They can acquire and maintain gar- 
dens, playgrounds, and open spaces. It is 
through them that the parish can get public 
baths and wash-houses, afree public library (by 
poll of the parish), a public mortuary and disin- 
fecting station, and a cemetery where the 
dead can be buried with the least possible ex- 
pense. 

In many parishes, moreover, the Vestry per- 
forms the duties of the overseers, and becomes 
thus responsible-for the valuation of all the land 
and houses within the parish, and for making 
up the register of parliamentary and county 
council elections, 

The Local Government Act of 1894 also makes 
important changes in London, as elsewhere, in 
connection with the boards of Poor Law Guard- 
ians. ‘The qualification for electors and candi- 
dates will, henceforth, be the same as for the 
London Vestries, except that registration or resi- 
dence anywhere within a ‘‘ union’’ will qualify 
a candidate to be elected for any ward of any 
parish in that union. The 30 poor law unions 
do not always correspond with the Vestry or 
District Board districts, but (with one exception) 
the ward, or actual electoral area, is the same 
for both elections. 

For parliamentary representation London has 
27 boroughs represented by 59 members (some of 
the boroughs being divided—London University 
has one member). In 1893 there were 466,504 
persons in London who would, under the pres- 
ent law, be entitled to vote in parliamentary, 
County Council, and Vestry elections ; 20,302 
with the parliamentary, but not the County 
Council or Vestry vote ; 75,641 with the parlia- 
mentary and Vestry, but not the County Coun- 
cil vote; and 82,922 with the County Coun- 
cil and Vestry, but not the parliamentary 
vote. . 

In 1892 the value of the imports into and ex- 
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ports from London was £226,749,916. The 

amount of money passing through the London 

clearing house in 1893 was £6,478,- 

013,000. There were published in 

Statistics. London 5706 separate works ; 700 

newspapers are published. There 

are 170 breweries. Hotel-keepers 

and publicans number 6688, There are 15,613 

bakers and 14,365 butchers. The building and 

furnishing of houses, employ 600,000 people ; 

machinery, 20,665; millinery and clothing- 

making, 120,000 women. The cheap clothing 

trade is enormous. In 1891 the value of “‘ ap- 

parel’”’ exported from London was £3,096,152. 
There are 250,000 women servants, 

The following statements as to London eco- 
nomic and social conditions are abridged from 
a paper by Sydney Webb on The Reform of 
London, published by the ‘‘ Eighty Club’’ (1894) 
or in a few instances from more recent tracts of 
the English Fabian Society : 


“ What London most needs is efficient organs of col- 
lective life, and, first, an untrammeled county council. 

“The 118 elected councilors, with 19 coopted alder- 
men, form, indeed, the nucleus of an admirable cor- 
porate body, but their powers are, at present, rudi- 
mentary, and their functions absurdly limited. In 
any other city of Great Britain local functions are ful- 
filled by the Vestries and District Boards of Works; 
others by the national Government; others, again, are 
left to the tender mercy of private speculators. 
Above all, there is the division, overlapping, and waste 
caused by the continued separate existence of the 
unreformed city corporation in the midst of municipal 
London. 

“As a consequence of this neglect the London of to- 
day is plundered and despoiled on every side. Its 
water supply is in the hands of eight monopolist com- 
panies, who charge £1,000,000 a year more for the ab- 
solute necessity of life than its distribution costs, the 
balance going to pay an average of 7'per cent. on the 
swollen nominal capital of the shareholders. By the 
quinquennial revaluation of 1891 the ratable value of 
the metropolis jumped by at least a million sterling, 
implying a corresponding increase of the water rates, 
averaging 4 per cent. of nearly a million sterling and 
in the assumed salable value of the companies’ in- 
come. This addition is due not to new buildings, but 

exclusively to the unearned increase of 

land values during the quinquennial pe- 

e riod. In 1896 a similar rise will almost 

Monopolies, certainly be registered, involving a fur- 
ther free gift tothe water companies. 

“Seven of the eight companies draw 

their water mainly from the Thames and 

the Lea, and the growing population of these river 

valleys constantly increases its impurity. And altho 

an expert Royal Commission reported in 1893 that Lon- 

doners might rely without actual danger on the water 

of the Thames and the Lea for another 40 years, it is 

doubtful whether Londoners will be content so long to 

drink the diluted sewage of the half a million inhab- 

itants of the upper valleys. 

“Three colossal gas companies, with a capital of r5,- 
000,000, extort a tribute of over 1,000,000 average net 
profit from the metropolis, which they pay asa 7 per 
cent, average dividend to their shareholders. This 
dividend is regulated by a sliding scale under the 
well-known act of 1876, which prescribes a maximum 
dividend, varying according to the price charged per 
tooo feet. When, therefore, the companies find their 
margin of profit reduced, they are able to make their 
customers recoup them by raising the price of gas, as 
the Gaslight and Coke Company showed us by its 24 
per cent. rise in 1890-91. 

‘The present market price of the London gas capi- 
tal is about 25,000,000 sterling, on which 1,000,000 is paid 
annually in dividend. The County Council could pur- 
chase this, even at the market price, by issuing stock- 
bearing interest to the amount of 4750,000 only, and so 
obtain a clear around profit of a quarter of a million. 

Of all the monopolies, however, which oppress the 
Londoner, none is more scandalous in its origin and 
disastrous in its operation than that of the markets. 
The City Corporation provides and controls eight 
markets, through which passes practically the whole 
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meat and poultry supply, and nearly allthe fish. The 
Trustees of ine Borough Market,’ appointed by the 
Vestry of St. Saviour, Southwark, obtain a large in- 
come from London’s main potato market. The Bar-. 
oness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Plimsoll have attempted 
to provide markets at Bethnal Green and Walworth 
respectively. But the Duke of Bedford is still al- 
lowed to take the tolls of London’s chief vegetable, 
fruit, and flower market at Covent Garden, which was 
established in 1661, while Sir Julian Goldsmid, M.P., 
and the Scott family are the proprietors of Spital- 
fields Market, established in 1682. These proprietors 
enjoy legal power to prevent any other market being 
established within seven miles if it diminishes their 
profits ; and they derive their ‘ rights’ from charters of 
King Charles II. ; 

“These monopolyrights are derived not from any 
express charter or enactment, but by an old inference 
of the common law. What Charles II. gave to the 
Duke of Bedford’s ancestor and Sir Julian Goldsmid’s 
predecessor was merely the permission to hold a mar- 
ket ; it is the lawyers who invented the doctrine that 
such a permission implies the prohibition of compet- 
ing markets within about six miles and two thirds. 
(See the case, Great Eastern Railway us. Horner, in 
which the proposed Shoreditch Market was stopped 
by the owners and lessee of Spitalfields Market.) 

“Out of the total, moreover, the Duke of Bedford 
draws at least £15,000 a year from Covent Garden 
flower market, with the adjacent streets fouled for his 
profit and cleansed at the cost of the rate-payers ; Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, M.P., gains a clear £5000 a year net 
rental from his monopoly of the right to hold a mar- 
ket by Spital Church. 

“In 1890 the House of Lords refused the County 
Council the power even to inquire into the market 
scandal, 

‘““The docks are in private hands. Four great dock 
companies have expended a capital of over 20,000,000 
sterling in providing dock accommodation for our 
greatest port, but they have so wasted their re- 
sources in reckless competition with each other that less 
than half of this capital can be considered as earn- 
ing a dividend, and four years ago the East and West 
India Company, owning Over 5,500,000 of capital, had 
to suspend payment even on their debenture interest. 
As aresult, a joint committee was formed, constituting 
more than half the dock capital, and this joint com- 
mittee made a working agreement with the two small- 
er but more successful companies. Asin the cases of 
gas and water, London gave upall safeguards in order 
to get competition, and has now failed even to secure 
competition ; one small irresponsible committee settles 
dock charges, and two small committees determine 
dock wages for the whole of London, 

“Official census statistics give little information 
on this point; but Mr. Charles Booth, with the aid of a 
staff of assistants, has, during the last years, been 
making exhaustive inquiries into the subject, chiefly 
by minute investigations into the books of the 66 
School Board Visitors. His results are presented in 
detail in his book, Lzfe and Labor in East London. 

‘In his paper read before the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety (see Journal, June, 1888), Mr. Booth extended his 
statistics hypothetically, so as to include all London. 
He says: 

““Yaking the estimated percentages of poverty as 
given in the tables, and the population of 1881, we get 
a total of 963,943 poor in London; or, with the popula- 
tion of to-day as our basis, rather more than 1,000,000. 
This number does not include indoor 
paupers or otherinmates ofinstitutions.’ 

_‘* One out of four of the whole popula- 
tion is computed to be earning—and that 
irregularly—not more than a guinea a 
week per family; and over a third of 
these are receiving much less, and, 
says Mr. Booth, live in a state of chronic want.’ 

“In London one person in every five will die in the 
workhouse, hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1887, out 
of 82,545 deaths in London, 43,507 being over 20, 9399 
were in workhouses, 7201 in hospitals, and 400 in luna- 
tic asylums, or altogether 17,000 in public institutions 
(Registrar-General’s Report, 1888, C.—s, 138, pp. 2, 73). 
Considering that comparatively few of these are chil- 
dren, it is eel netiae that one in every three London 
adults will be driven into these refuges to die, and the 
proportion in the case of the manual labor class must, 
of course, be much greater. 

““At least 1,000,000 of London’s citizens, belonging 
to at least 200,000 families, are paying from 38. to 75: 
per week for filthy slum tenements, a large proportion 
of which would be condemned as ‘unfit for habita- 
tion’ by any energetic sanitary inspector, if only” 
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other habitations were available. The census shows 
that over 375,000 persons are existing in the soul-de- 
stroying purgatory of one-room homes, while a total 
of 492,000 are crowded together at the rate of three per- 
sons or more to each room, 

** At least 30,000 of London's citizens have no better 
Testing place than a common lodging-house or the 
casual ward. 

“A small beginning of municipal housing, however, 
has been made, even in London. No vestry ever ex- 
_ ercised the powers for 4o years vested in it by act of 
Parliament, but the City Corporation has erected 
blocks of dwellings in Farringdon Road and Middle- 
Sex Street, and the County Council has followed in the 
steps of the City Corporation by building cottages at 
Limehouse and Deptford, rehousing a whole district 
at Bethnal Green, and starting to cover ro acres at 
Millbank with workmen’s dwellings. 

“The London County Council has built one lodging- 
house.” (For private philanthropies in this line, see 
TENEMENTS; WEALTH; TAXATION.) 

_ “The annual rental of the metropolis at the valua- 
tion made in 1891 was nearly £40,000,000, which, at 15 
years’ purchase, represents a salable value of £600,- 
900,000. In 1870 the rental was only £22,000,000, equal 
to a salable value of £330,000,000. The difference be- 
tween these sums, £270,000,000, is the increase in the 
value of London in 2: years. Part is due to new 
buildings or improvements, and fortunately the an- 
nual revision of the valuation list enables us to sepa- 
rate this item in four out of every five years, and to 
estimate it for the fifth. During 21 years the average 
yearly increase due to this cause was £501,817, and 
deducting this amount for 21 years from the actual 
increment of value for that period, we find that the 
unearned increment, due solely to causes beyond the 
control of occupiers or property owners, amounts to 
an average rental of £340,706, or a capital value of at 
least £4,000,000 sterling added every year to the land of 
London. This enormous yearly grant to the landlords 
of Londonis largely free from taxation. 
The whole charge for municipal govern- 
ment, maintenance of the poor, and for 
local improvements—even those which, 
like the Thames embankment, enor- 
mously increase the value of adjacent 
property—falls at present upon the 
rates, which (except in case of house property of low 
value) are almost always collected from the occupier. 

“This system of rating has been condemned by 
committees of the House of Commons in 1866 and 1870, 
and by the House itself in 1886. The objection to it is 
that, on the one hand, the owner of property, who pays 
nothing directly, believes that the burden falls wholly 
upon him, while, on the other hand, every occupier, 
when he pays the collector, and knows that anincrease 
of rates does not produce a corresponding reduction of 
rent, is firmly persuaded that the entire burden falls 
upon himself. For these two sufferings the public 
exchequer gets but one tax. The truth seems to lie 
between the two. Theoretically the annual value of a 
given house is determined by the competition of other 
houses of more or less equivalent desirableness, and 
the tenant pays this value, one part in rent, and the 
other in rates. If the rates be more, the rent must be 
correspondingly less, and vw7ce versa. But this theory 
is true only in a purely imaginative state of Bocletys 
where landlords and tenantsare equally and perfectly 
wise, where there areno Jeases, and where no expense 
or loss is incurred in moving from one house to an- 
other. 

“The difference between the ideal and the real is 
what the economists call ‘economic friction ;’ and the 

ractical man knows its importance when he takesa 
ong lease and the rates go up in an unexpected man- 
ner because the Education Act proves costly, or sani- 
tary reform grows urgent. In the opinion of such 
eminent authorities as Lord Farrer and Mr. Goschen, 
a large share of the rates actually does fall on the 
occupier, and his personal objection to an increase in 
them isso far justified. _ 

“To meet the difficulty it has sometimes been pro- 
posed to enact that the occupier shall deduct from his 
rent one half of the rate he has paid, thus charging it 
directly to the landlord. An analogous plan has long 
been in operation in Scotland, and was strongly rec- 
ommended by Select Committees of the House of 
Commons. in 1366 and 1870. But the complicated cir- 
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cumstances of London tenure make this plan inappli- 
cable to the metropolis. Without overriding existing 
contracts it would bring small relief. A landlord’s 


rate of 2s, 6d. in the pound, enacted to fall on the land- 
lord, any agreement to the contrary soters pawn dae, 
would absorb merely the average annual increase 0 
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the value of his estate for the future, and leave him 
with every penny that he at present possesses. Mean- 
while the rates are rising. 

‘Over £10,000,000 sterling are annually collected and 
spent by London’s public authorities. From 1874 to 
1884 the rates rose 60 per cent. Says a tract of the 
Fabian Society : 

““*Tf London, like the great provincial cities, itself 
owned her public services (after paying the share- 
holders the full cost of the undertakings), it might save 
at least £1,500,000 every year—enough to cover half the 
expenditure on the relief of London’s poor. 

“«The mere annual ‘‘unearned increment” of Lon- 
don would, if appropriated to public purposes, enable 
the whole of London’s million poor to be decently 
housed, with only the delay necessary for the build- 
ing operations; and the net annual income from only 
“fair rents” on this public property would more than 
suffice to educate all London’s children free of charge.’ 
ees ee | reform of London’s government, the equal- 
ization of the rates must be borne in mind. At pres- 
ent the expenses of local administration vary from 
less than rs. in the pound in the richer parishes, such 
as St. James’s, Piccadilly, up to 4s. in the pound in 
such poorer districts as Bromley-by-Bow. ‘This dif- 
ference is not due to local extravagance, but to the 
difference in local resources. The City of London (650 
acres) and the district of Bermondsey (627 acres) have 
presumably the same area of streets to keep clean, 
paved, and lighted ; but in the city the cost is spread 
Over property producing over £4,000,000 a year, while it 
has to be borne in Bermondsey by property worth onl 
one tenth of that sum. Kensington and Poplar eac 
has to watch over the sanitation of about 20,000 houses, 
and each employs five sanitary inspectors for the 
work ; but the cost of this municipal function is borne, 
in Kensington, by property worth £2,000,000 a year, 
and in Poplar by property worth only a third of this 
amount. This comparison does not bring out the full 
inequality of the burden, because the poorer sections 
need much more municipal attention than the rich. 

“The city guilds are another unjust institution. 
These 73 companies are almost the sole survivors of 
the network of guilds which covered medieval Eng- 
land. Their property, worthabout £20,000,000 sterling, 
is absolutely controlled by the 1500 members of the 
self-elected Courts of Assistants. The 8000 liverymen 
are entitled only to a few dinners and the anomalous 
right to elect the Lord Mayor and Parliamentary rep- 
resentatives for the city. This latter right is the most 
dangerous possession of the companies; for no radi- 
cal government can long tolerate so monstrous a 
privilege, and whea once the hand of the reformer has 
begun to touch the rotten fabric, it cannot easily be 
stayed. In 1884,a Royal Commission, which included 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Derby, and Lord 
Sherbrooke, reported that the income of the com- 
panies was public property, and recommended that 
Parliament should intervene to prevent the alienation 
of the property of the companies, to divert the cor- 
porate income to useful purposes, to modernize the 
trusts, to abolish the livery franchise. and generally 
to reorganize the companies. But nothing has been 
done, and tho some of the larger companies have 
greatly increased the proportion of their income de- 
voted to educational purposes, secret and irresponsi- 
ble management of essentially public funds still con- 
tinues. 

‘““In 1879-80, the latest year for which figures are ob- 
tainable, their property was returned as follows: 


Corpo- 
rate In- See Total. 
come, - 
3 cOmpanies,.....sse...0- £480,837) £188,148] £668,985 
Waite Of. halle, ¢tc,, 
BD OUE, vis xtater alo’ 8 hice TOOOOC| tara kreatt 100,000 
Probable increase in in- 
come in 14 years.... .. 100,000 50,000 150,009 
Probable total in 1894.| £680,837} £238,148) £918,985 


“The trust funds are those which are admittedly 
subject to special trusts, and it is mainly out of these 
that the companies maintain their schools and alms- 
houses, their pensions and doles, about which we hear 
so much from city defenders. But of these funds 
over £100,000 was, in 1879-80, Spent in dinners; £150,000 
was being squandered in management expenses, and 
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over £40,000 was paid away in fees to the members 
themselves. This enormous income is drawn from 
vast estates in London and the country, and from in- 
vestments. The 12 great companies share among 
them the administration of the Ulster estates of the 
‘Trish Society,’ and nearly all of them possess valu- 
able halls in the city, and magnificent plate. Of this 
wealth no accounts are published, and the public ser- 
vices rendered for it are ludicrously insignificant.” \ 
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If London social problems are large, her 
charities are also large, and her reform progress 
is now rapid. The annual revenue of the pri- 
vate charities of London is reckoned at £5,000,- 
ooo. (For notices of some of these, see CHARITY 
ORGANIZATIONS ; Poor LAws; SALVATION ARMY ; 
‘TENEMENTS ; UNEMPLOYMENT.) Quiteas marked 
is London’s progressin municipal reforms. Her 
administrational reforms have been already no- 
ticed. (See Lonpon County Counci.) In 1893, 
21 of her parishes had public libraries and 21 
public baths. Many of her vestries are dealing 
energetically with sanitary reforms, and com- 
mencing to directly employ workmen without 
contractors and under trade-union conditions. 
(For other points bearing on London, see Cry ; 
Fire DEPARTMENT ; POLICE ; PROSTITUTION.) 

The tramway monopoly has already been 
broken, and the people of London are in a fair 
way to become possessors of four miles of their 
own tramway lines. Up to the present the 126 
miles of London tramways have been owned 
and worked by 11 companies, which earned in 
1889-90 a profit of nearly a quarter of a million on 
a capital of about 3,500,000, and paid therefore 
an average dividend of more than 6} per cent. 
The concessions of the companies last only for 
21 years, upon the expiration of which the 
County Council has power to purchase at the 
actual value of the stock and plant. ‘The reso- 
lution to make this purchase as regards the first 
concession has been already adopted, and it 
may be hoped that London will now insist that 
the whole of the lines shall be in this manner 

radually taken over. In 1892 the concession 

or 19 miles of the North Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s system expired, and the Council has de- 
cided to purchase the line as soon as the 
courts of law can decide what Parliament meant 
by the Act of 1871. The tramway companies 
have shown themselves unwilling to administer 
their trust ina manner consistent with the com- 
mon weal. Their 5000 drivers, conductors, and 
horse-keepers are among the most cruelly treat- 
ed and worst paid of London wage slaves, Six- 
teen hours’ work for 4s. pay is no uncommon 
record, and all efforts of philanthropists and the 
press have proved fruitless in effecting any im- 
provement. ‘Trade-unionism has also failed in 
occupations requiring little skill. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, THE, 
was constituted under the Local Government 
Act of 1888 (England and Wales). It inherited 
the powers, duties, and liabilities of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the county justices. 
The Council consists of 118 elected councilors, 
who hold office for three years ; and of 19 alder- 
men chosen by the council, who hold office for 
six years, one half retiring every three years. 
Of the councilors, four are elected by the city 
of London, while the remaining 57 electoral di- 
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visions of the metropolis elect two members 
each. County electors consist of the house- 
holders, men or women, whose names are on 
the printed register. Lodgers, service occupi- 
ers, and freeholders cannot vote at a county 
council election. 

The Council elects its own chairman, vice- 
chairman, and deputy-chairman. ‘The last re- 
ceives a salary of £1500, and is the official head 
of the clerical establishment. 

The detailed work of the Council devolves on 
21 committees, five special committees, and the 
Technical Education Board. The committees 
vary in size from 5 to 50 members. 

The Council has nothing to do with paving, 
cleansing, or lighting the streets ; does not con- 
trol the water-works, gas-works, markets, and 
police ; is almost powerless in valuation and 
assessment ; does not collect its own rates ; is 
neither the sanitary nor the burial authority ; 
is inadequately represented on the Thames and 
Lea Conservancy Boards ; and cannot even pre- 
pare or supervise the registration of the voters 
who elect it. 


ITS WORK 


Notwithstanding this degradation of the chief 
municipality of the kingdom below the meanest 
provincial borough incorporated under the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act of 1835, the powers and 
duties of the London County Council are ex- 
tremely multifarious. Its Public Health and 
Housing Committee is not the sanitary author- 
ity for the whole of London, but it supervises 
the administration of the Public Health Act 
(London), 1891, by the local authorities, with a 
view to secure an adequate sanitary staff in 
each district, and as far as possible the enforce- 
ment of the law. This committee also admin- 
isters the Artisans’ and Laborers’ Dwellings 
Improvements Act, 1875, and the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, under which insani- 
tary areas and houses all over London are in- 
vestigated, clearances are made, and new build- 
ings erected in the place of slum dwellings. 

The Council has, from the first, built either 
separate cottages, or, where this has been im- 
possible, dwellings on the self-contained tene- 
ment system, which provides for separate sink 
and lavatory accommodation, and secures for 
the working-class tenant a distinct and complete 
little home of his own. The internal fittings 
and arrangements are made as neat and con- 
venient as possible, an adequate system of ven- 
tilation, and a certain cubical capacity for every 
room, sleeping and living alike, are insisted 
upon ; and, notwithstanding the better accom- 
modation provided, the rents charged are based 
res rig prevailing in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, 

Through the Building Act Committee the 
Council has organized a definite attack on the 
jerry-builder and house-farmer, and has begun 
to repair the neglect of past years in the clear- 
ing away of London’s slums and rookeries, with 
all their evil outcome of intemperance, disease, 
and crime. 

During the first six years of the Council’s ex- 
istence, one new open space was secured for 
London, on an average, every two months, 
Every week it adds on an average between three 
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and four acres to London’s breathing grounds 
and playing fields. In 1888 there were 43 sepa- 
trate open spaces, with an area of 2578 acres, 
under the Council’s control and management ; 
in December, 1894, their number had increased 
to 75, covering 3647 acres. But the Council’s 
work is not confined to increasing the number 
and area of these open spaces. It organizes 
them in such a way as to make the most liberal 
provision of cricket pitches, football grounds, 
tennis courts, and gymnasia for both sexes. It 
supplies lavatories and free public conveniences. 
It regulates the refreshment tariffs. And, final- 
ly, it makes provision for a plentiful supply of 
music during the summer months by its own 
uniformed bands. 

The main sewers of London (but not the local 
drains) are under the management of the Coun- 
cil, in whose sludge vessels 2,102,000 tons of 
sludge were, during 1894, sent to sea. The 
whole body of sewage used to flow into a vast 
underground reservoir, in which it was penned 
by the rising tide, and allowed to flow away 
with the falling water. The Thames used there- 
fore to receive every day some 200,000,000 gals. 
of unpurified sewage. Under the improved 
methods which have been put into operation by 
the Council, the sewage is subjected to scientific 
processes, and is passed into the river as an in- 
odorous, innocuous liquid. Inconsequence, the 
water in the Thames has been so purified as to 
make it possible for shrimps, whitebait, dace, 
and other fish to live where they could not be- 
fore (even as high up as Woolwich), and the 
black mud banks have disappeared, and given 
place to clean shores of gravel, clay, or river 
sand. 


THE PUBLIC, 


The Council’s work touches on education at 
two points. It has the management of the in- 
dustrial and reformatory schools at Feltham and 
Mayford in itshands. These schools contain 
boys. In connection with the technical educa- 
tion grants, the Council has organized a Tech- 
nical Education Board for London. (See Inpus- 
TRIAL EDUCATION.) 

The County Council took over from the county 
justices the licensing of London’s theaters, 
music halls, and dancing saloons ; and, what- 
ever mistakes they may have made in the opin- 
ion of some people, no one who knows the facts 
can deny that their work has increased the 
safety alike of the playgoer and the performer, 
and has raised the tone of the performances. 
Its action has wiped out some places which, 
under the guise of providing public amusement, 
were hotbeds of debauchery and vice. 

The Council has used all its powers to make 
it possible for people to live a little way out of 
London by improving the means of communica- 
tion. Its policy of establishing free ferries, of 
buying up the tramways, and exerting all its in- 
fluence on the railway companies, the Board of 
Trade, and on Parliament to increase the num- 
ber of workmen’s trains and to reduce the fares, 
both in the case of existing as well as of all 
newly projected railways, has already resulted 
in very appreciable advantages to the commu- 
nity, and will be still more fruitful in the near 


future. 
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It is now the settled policy of the Council to 
pay its employees in each trade the recognized 
trade-union rate of wages, and in no case less 
than 6@. an hour, or 245.a week, to men; or 
18s.a week towomen. Seeing that Mr. Charles 
Booth places the actual ‘‘ poverty line’’ in Lon- 
don at regular earnings of 215, a week, it can- 
not be said that the Council’s ‘‘ moral minimum”’ 
errs on the side of luxury orextravagance. But, 
unlike the Council’s wage for skilled workmen, 
it is more than is actually paid by many employ- 
ers; and it is undoubtedly above 
the rate at which the Council could 
obtain similar labor if it chose to Its Employ- 
disregard all other considerations. ees. 

It is noteworthy that this policy 

has not led to any ruinous increase 

in the labor bill. In 1889 the average pay of 
the wage-staff taken over from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was £75 perannum. In 18094, 
after five-years, this average has risen to £78, 
or exactly 4 per cent. 

Wherever possible the Council dispenses with 
the contractor, and executes its work by engag- 
ing a staff of workmen under the supervision of 
its own salaried officers. The first trial of this 
experiment was that of watering and cleaning . 
the bridges over the Thames. The new sys- 
tem has now been tried for three years, with 
the result that whereas the contractor charged 
4s. 74d. to 45. 1o}d. per square yard, the work 
is now done at an average cost of 35. 2d.a 
square yard, everything included. This, how- 
ever, was a mere matter of hiring labor, no con- 
structive work being involved. The first piece 
of actual building executed by the Council was 
the schoolhouse at Crossness. The architect’s 
estimate wasfor £1800. ‘The lowest tender was 
for £2300. The work was completed by the 
Main Drainage Committee, under its own offi- 
cers, at a cost of £1764, or £536 under the low- 
est tender, and £36 under the architect’s esti- 
mate. But the case that finally convinced the 
Council was the York Road Sewer. The en- 
gineer’s estimate was for £7000. Two tenders 
only were sent in, for £11,588 and £11,608. 
The work was done by the Council itself, with 
the result that a net saving of £4477 was made 
by having the work done without a contractor. 

The outcome was the establishment in ‘the 
spring of 1893 of a Works Committee to execute 
works required by the other committees. The 
Works Committee has an entirely distinct staff, 
and keeps its own separate accounts. Up to 
the present it has completed and rendered ac- 
counts for 29 separate jobs, varying from £100 
to £18,785. Sometimes the expenditure works 
out below the estimate, sometimes above, but, 
in the aggregate, the total cost of these 29 works 
—undertaken at the very outset of a new busi- 
ness, with insufficient plant and under manifold 
disadvantages—comes to £63,061, against the 
architect’s and engineer’s detailed and inde- 
pendent prior estimates amounting to £66,061 
1s. 2d. (See Contract LABOR.) 

The Council decided in 1891 that contracts for 
the supply of stores should be entered into for 
one year only, and in June, 1893, a special com- 
mittee was appointed. ‘The stores are supplied 
by 99 firms, and comprise 1817 items, which 
are classified under 24 headings, the most im- 
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portant of which are boots, brass fittings, 
brushes, baskets and matting, clothing, disin- 
fectants, engineers’ goods, firewood, fodder, 
glass, hats and caps, india-rubber and _ water- 
proof goods, ironmongery, leather, oilman’s 
sundries, oils, paints and varnishes, 
rope and canvas, tools, and wrought 
Its Finances. and cast iron. The ‘fair wages’’ 
clause is inserted in all the clothing 
and boots contracts, and the work 
must be done in the contractors’ own factories. 
The question of establishing a factory of its 
own, for making boots and clothing, is now un- 
der the consideration of the committee. 

The ratable value of London is £33,913,707, 
and the amount raised in 1893-94 was £1,782,- 
509, which is equivalent to 85. 54d. per head of 
the population. Each penny in the rate repre- 
sents 72d. per head. 

London’s finance is complicated by the fact 
that the Council is not only a borrower, but also 
alender. It lends money to local authorities, 
and receives interest from them. It receives 
contributions from various local authorities, and 
from the Government, and thus its receipts are 
swelled. In 1893-94 the gross debts were over 
33,000,000, and the net debts under 419,000,000, 
having increased by £1,200,000 since the Coun- 
cil came into existence. 

The Council’s precept for 1894-95 has been 
for 14d. in the pound, while the last precept of 
the Metropolitan Board of Worksin 1888-89 was 
only for 1o7,;¢@. But these figures can no more be 
fairly placed in comparison than the budget of 
alone widow with that of the mother of a large 
and growing family. The Council’s precept 
includes not only the old charges of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, but also several other 
tates which used to be formerly levied in other 
ways. The result is, that as regards the major- 
ity of parishes, the net demand of the central 
municipal authority Aas positively decreased 
during the stx years of the Council's existence. 

Apart from these financial complications, 
which affect rather the distribution of the bur- 
den than its total amount, the Council’s net de- 
mand on the London rate-payer has, in the six 
years, risen by 14d. in the pound, everything in- 
cluded. A half penny each for the Parks Com- 
mittee and the Technical Education Board, a 
farthing for the Fire Brigade, and another far- 
thing for the growing activities of the Public 
Health, Asylums, Main Drainage, and other 
committees—this is the price which London as 
a whole is asked to pay for the abolition of its 
old corrupt government, and the substitution of 
a body which has carried out a beneficent revo- 
lution in every department of its municipal life. 
The net increase of charge upon each Londoner, 
after six years of the Council’s rule, is less than 
1d. per month, everything included. 


_ Reference: Zhe London County Council: What tt 
ts and what tt Does, a Fabian tract (1895). 


LORIA, ACHILLE, was born at Mantua, 
Italy, in 1857. He held a professorship first at 
Sienna, and since then has been at Padua. Cossa 
places him among the ablest of Italian econo- 
mists, and says of his views: ‘In criticising 
the established order of things economic he 
goes with the socialists, lavishing upon them 
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expressions of attachment with a profusion 
which is quite out of place, and yet he will none 
of their schemes and remedies, and abides stead- 
fastly in the expectation that the course of na- 
ture will heal social wounds by a simple process 
which is already at work and consists in the 
‘diffusion’ of property and the ‘elision’ of 
rent.” Among his writings are: La rendita 
fondiaria e la sua elisione naturale (1880) ; 
La legge di popolaztone ed il sistema sociale 
(1882) ;-Carlo Darwin e Ll’ economia politica 
(1884); Anadlist della proprieta capitalista 
(1889, 2 vols.). 


LOTTERIES are schemes for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by lot or chance, usually in return 
for a consideration. 

Lotteries are of Italian origin, the first one 
being in Florence in 1530. France legalized 
them in 1539. The first lottery for money was 
in 1630. The revolutionary governments of 
France passed laws against them in 1793 and 
1830; but they were restored by the Bourbons, 
and in 1879 12,000,000 national lottery tickets of 
1 fr. each were sold in Paris to pay for the Ex- 
position of 1878. Lottery bonds were allowed 
to be issued in the Panama scandal. In Eng- 
land, the first lottery was one of 40,000 “‘ lots,’’ 
at ios. each, in 1569, which was drawn at the 
west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the profits of 
which went for the repairing of the harbor. In 
1611-12, in the third charter of Virginia by King 
James, was a grant to ‘‘The Treasurer and 
Company of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London, for the first Colony of Vir- 
ginia,” of one or more lotteries to run for one 
year. In England, lotteries were annually li- 
censed from 1709-1823, when they were sur- 
pressed, 

Sentiment in Europe is, however, against 
them. J. B. Say declared that the legislators who 
sanction them ‘‘ vote a certain number of thefts 
and suicides every year.’’ Yet 
Prussia, in 1894, realized 10,000,000 
thalers from lotteries; Austria, 
40,800,000 crowns ; Italy, 75,300,000 
lire; Spain, 75,000,000 pesetas, 
In the United States, lotteries were once fre- 
quent, and used for raising money, for improv- 
ing trade, building public edifices, enlarging 
libraries and colleges (Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia). . They were attacked, however, by Boston 
clergymen in 1699. They were abolished in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in 1833 and 
then in other States. The Outlook for March, 
1895, gives the following account of the great 
Louisiana Lottery and its recent defeat : 


“Tt was in 1868 that the company obtained its char- 
ter from one of the corrupt carpet-bag legislatures in 
Louisiana. In 1876, when the white people regained 
control of the State, they framed a constitution pro- 
hibiting lotteries, but United States District Judge 
Billings promptly ruled that the charter of the lottery 
company was an inviolable contract, and gave the 
company the opportunity to negotiate for peace before 
the anerens Court had overthrown his infamous de- 
cision by declaring that the public morality could not 
be bartered away by a legislature. At the time of 
these negotiations the lottery company agreed to re- 
tire from the business if allowed to complete the 25- 
year term fixed by its original charter, and this agree- 
ment was accepted. Long before this period expired, 
however, the lottery had becomea great financial insti- 
tution. It had retained Major-Generals Beauregard 
and Early to inspect its drawings, and become incom- 
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parably the most corrupting lottery the country had 
ever known, because it was the least corrupt. Every- 
body in the nation had confidence that it conducted its 
gambling business as it professed to, and the business 
grew upon a most stupendous scale. Each month it 
came to issue 28,000,000 tickets at the price of $1 each, and 
all that it professed to do was toreturn to the investors 
$14,300,000 of -the $28,000,000 they sent it.... It not 
only contributed generously to campaign funds of par- 
ties and individuals, but became incomparably the 
most philanthropic of all the corporations in Louis- 
iana. When in 1890 it announced to the 
public its repudiation of its agreement 
to abandon the business with the expi- 
ration of its charter, its philanthropy 
suddenly increased. At first it offered 
to raise its’ contributions to Louisiana 
taxes from $40,000 a year to $500,000, and 
when the opposition of Governor Nichols made a two- 
thirds vote necessary, the lottery raised its offer to 
$1,250,000 & year, OF $31,000,000 for a new 25-year char- 
ter. This bribe was equivalent to $125 for every voter 
in the State, yet, as our readers will remember, the 
patriotism and conscience of Louisiana were so great 
that the State rejected the offer. 

“When, at the end of 1893, the lottery removed its 
headquarters from New Orleans to Port Tampa, Fla., 
and Honduras, Central America, it became apparent 
to all thinking people that the anti-lottery law must 
be amended. ... 

“Senator Hoar reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a new bill for the repression of the lottery traf- 
fic. The importation of lottery matter within the 
United States, and its transportation from State to 
State by any means whatever, was prohibited by 
carefully drawn provisions. Meanwhile, . .. the ex- 
pulsion of the company from Louisiana had _ little 
effect. Paul Conrad, the old president of the Louis- 
jana Lottery Company, and also of the Gulf Coast 
Ice Company, promptly removed his business from 
New Orleans to Honduras, and continued to advertise 
to the people of Maine and Manitoba that ice and 
‘other supplies’ could be furnished them from the 
tegions of the equator. When death removed him 
from his activities in the ice business, another offi- 
cial was promptly secured to take his place, and the 
programs of so prominent and reputable an institu- 
tion as the Madison Square Garden, in New York 
City, were prominently advertising his address and 
instructing readers to send their orders to him ‘by 
express’ in care of —— Co., Port Tampa, Fla. There 
was no legal way in which the business could be 
checked. ... Mainly through the efforts of Professor 
S. H. Woodbridge, of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, Congress was bombarded with petitions and 
letters and, finally, telegrams, until the bill which 
Senator Hoar had safely conducted through the Senate 
nearly a year ago was, through the vigorous work of 
Mr. Broderick, of Kansas, accepted by the House of 
Representatives, two days before adjournment. On 
the day following it was returned to the Senate for 
concurrence in certain trivial amendments, and nar- 
rowly escaped being throttled by the lottery forces, 
despite the overwhelming majority professedly in 
favor of it... - 

‘““Messrs. Brice and Gorman were almost the only 
men in the Senate who could be brought to the infamy 
of publicly supporting it. But so shrewdly was this 
trickery planned and so dexterously was it executed 
that it baled of success only by a hair’s-breadth.”’ 


Louisiana 
Lottery. 


LOVEJOY, ELIJAH PARISH, was born 
at Albion, Me., in 1802. After studying theol- 
ogy at Princeton, he was ordained a Presbyte- 
rian minister in 1833, and became editor of the 
St. Louis Odserver, a religious paper. While 
disclaiming any connection with the abolition- 
ists, he nevertheless wrote sympathetically of 
the anti-slavery agitation, which was then be- 
ginning. This greatly offended many of the 
citizens, and the feeling against him increased 
in bitterness, until finally the office of the Od- 
server was destroyed byamob. He then re- 
solved to remove his paper to Alton, Ill., but as 
soon as his press was brought there a mob 
broke it into fragments. The town reimbursed 
him for his loss, and another press was procured, 
only to be destroyed by the mob, He bought 
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a third press, but it met the same fate. By 
this time the question had become serious. A 


convention comprising many of the noblest men 
in Illinois was held at Upper Alton. It sup- 
ported him and bought another press, which ar- 
rived November 7, 1837. At midnight a mob 
of 30 or go men came from the neighboring 
drink-shops and commenced to throw stones at 
the warehouse, to fire shots, and at last attempt- 
ed to burn it. The roof being set on fire, Mr. 
Lovejoy and several others stepped out and were 
fired upon by the rioters. One of the bullets 
struck Mr. Lovejoy, who only lived long enough 
to return to the warehouse. 


LOYAL WOMEN OF AMERICAN LIB- 
ERTY.—The National Association of Loyal 
Women of American Liberty is an organization 
of Christian women having for their special 
work the exercise of their influence, by lectures 
and otherwise, as opportunity offers, toward 
urging legislation to a limitation of immigra- 
tion, the absolute separation of Church and 
State in all matters pertaining to taxation and 
education, compulsory education, and retention 
of the Bible in public schools. The motto of 
the order is ‘‘ For God and American Liberty.”’ 
Any woman who will promise to work for the 
increase of God’s kingdom and for the further- 
ance of American liberties may become a mem- 
ber. 


LUDLOW, JOHN MALCOLM, was an 
English lawyer associated with Maurice and 
Kingsley in their Christian Socialism, and toa 
degree the originator of the movement. A let- 
ter of his to Maurice, written from Paris in 1848, 
and describing the French socialist movement 
of that period, seems first to have directly turned 
Maurice’s thoughts in the direction of Christian 
Socialism. Ludlow was associated with Maurice 
and Kingsley in the weekly paper, Podlztzcs for 
the People,and in 1850 he became editor of the 
Christian Soctaltst, which became in 1851 the 
Journal of Association. He also wrote for the 
series Tracts by Christian Soctalists. Among 
those who started in 1850 the first association of 
cooperative working tailors Ludlow was promi- 
nent, and he was one of the convening commit- 
tee of the first cooperative congress in London, 
in 1860, together with Kingsley, Hughes, and 
Neale. He has since that date taken little 
prominent part in social reform, but has writ- 
ten able articles on the early Christian Social- 
ists in the Lconomic Review (October, 1893) 
and the Atlantic Monthly (January, 1896). 


LUXURY, says Professor Emile de Laveleye, 
‘‘consists in the consumption of what has cost 
great labor to produce, for the satisfaction of 
spurious needs.’’ So defining it, he condemns 
it, and says: ‘‘ Luxury is pernicious to the in- 
dividual and fatal to society. Primitive Chris- 
tianity reproved it in the name of charity and 
humility ; political economy condemns it in the 
name of utility, and justice condemns it in the 
name of equity.’’ 

Professor R. T. Ely writes in a symposium 
on Luxury in the Kzmgdom (June 5, 1896) : 

‘“A newspaper writer, speaking of certain extrava- 


gant social events which occurred a few years since, 
used these words: ‘Murmurs against luxury may be 
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ard among people in straitened circumstances when 
a lavish ee pelditures and sumptuous pleasures of 
great society entertainments are discussed. But such 
persons are prone to forget that these expenditures that 
seem so prodigal go in large part to benefit the work- 
ing people.’ We cannot consider now all the econom- 
ic fallacies involved in arguments of this kind. They 
have been exposed over and over again by able men. 
It may, however, simply be pointed out that the 
same expenditure made in behalf of others would 
give equal employment to labor. Let us take the case 
of aman who contributes $1,000,000 for a public build- 
ing, and contrast it with the case of a man who spends 
$1,000,000 on his own private house. Labor has equal 
employment in both cases, but the benefit of the toil 
accrues to the public in the one case and in the other 
to the selfish enjoyment of an individual. Another 
comparison: Contrast the expenditure of $10,000 for 
an evening’s entertainment with an expenditure of 
$10,000 for books for a public library. Labor is alike 
employed in both cases, but in the second case the en- 
joyment is more widely diffused and is of a far more 
enduring character. This attempted justification is 
precisely on a line with that which people advance for 
the maintenance of gambling dens and the support of 
the traffic in intoxicating beverages.” 
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LYNCHING.—The word is derived from 
the phrase Lynch’s law, Charles Lynch (1736-96) 
being aVirginia planter and originally a Quaker, 
who in the early days of the American Revolu- 
tion undertook to protect society and support 
the revolutionary government by punishing 
with stripes or banishment (not death) accused 
enemies of the public. The word is used to- 
day of summary punishment, and especially of 
death, without legal authority. According toa 
table kept by the Chicago 7rzbune, there were 
in the United States from 1886 to November, 
1895, 1030 legal executions and 1655 lynchings, 
mainly in the South. In South Carolina, in 
case of lynching to death, the county has re- 
cently been made liable for $2000, with a rem- 
edy over against the parties concerned_and 
the dismissal of faulty officers. (See Homr- 
CIDES.) 
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MABLY, GABRIEL BONNOT DE, was 
born at Grenoble in 1709. After having pur- 
sued his studies with the Jesuits of Lyons, he 
entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, but later 
became secretary to his relative, the cardinal of 
Teucin, minister of foreign affairs. The true 
minister was Mably. At last, however, a mis- 
understanding arose between the minister and 
his secretary, and Mably withdrew to devote 
himself to political science. Already in 1742 
his Paralléle des Romains et des Francais par 
rapport au gouvernement had established his 
fame. In 1748 appeared the Drozt public de 
L Europe fondé sur les traités ; afterward the 
Entretiens de Phocion sur le rapport dela 
morale avec la politique (1763); Doutes pro- 
posés aux philosophes économistes sur l’ ordre 
naturel des soctétés (1768); De la législation, 
ou Princtpes des lots (1770); Observations sur 
le gouvernement et les lois des Etats-Unis 
@ Amérique (1784)—a curious work, in which he 
predicts the approaching downfall of the new 
republic ‘‘ unless it turn away from the line of 
commercialism in which it is involved.’’ In- 
vited by the Polish Diet to prepare a code of 
laws for Poland, his Gouvernement de Pologne 
appeared in 1781. 

Mably died in 1785, not without foreseeing 
the Revolution which would be accomplished. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he was 
the author of numerous historical and philo- 
sophical books ; several posthumous works were 
also published, among them Les Drozts et les 
Devotrs du Citoyen. 

The economic ideas of Mably are scattered 
through all his works ; they form a complete 
system and make him one of the first thinkers 
of his age. In early life he professed views 
which he later outgrew. In his Paradlléle des 
Romains et des Frangats (which he afterward 
repented having written) he stoutly defended 
an absolute monarchy ;_ he extolled luxury, and 
considered the arts, industry, and commerce as 
actual benefits to men, 
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MACHIAVELLI, NICCOLO DI BER- 
NARDO, was born in Florence in 1469, of 
middle-class parentage. A manof affairs rather 
than a student, he grew upin the brilliant court 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and after the rees- 
tablishment of the republic in 1498 he was, till 
the return of the Medici in 1512, chancellor or 
secretary of the second chancery in Florence, 
thrown intimately with public men, and sent on 
repeated embassies to Cesare Borgia, Pope 
Julius II., the Emperor Maximilian, Louis XII. 
of France, and the various Italian States. The 
return of the Medici ended his public career, 
tho he sought favor with them, and in 1521 was 
commissioned by them to write a history of 
Florence ; but in 1527 the Medici were again 
driven from Florence, and Machiavelli died in 
disappointment the same year. His fame rests 
upon his writings. He wrote a few comedies 
and some verse, all poor except La Mandra- 
gola, an immoral play, but by some considered 
a masterpiece. His prose, however, was as 
good as his verse was bad. Some consider him 
the greatest writer of Italian prose. He throws 
aside the traditions of style and thoughts both 
of the classic age and the Middle Ages which 
he despised, and writes as a man of the world. 

His political writings have made his reputa- 
tion. Dell l'arte della guerra (1520) advocates 
the present system of standing armies instead 
of the Middle Age use of mercenaries. His 
Lettere familiar and [storie Fiorentine (1525) 
give unrivaled insight into his times. His Dzs- 
corst sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio gives 
his ideas of republican government ; but his 
great work is // Prznczfe, in which he consid- 
ers absolute monarchy, and has made the word 
machiavellism a synonym for evil. There has 
been interminable discussion whether Machia- 
velli wrote this book satirically, cynically, im- 
morally, or honestly, It isa remorseless and 
scientific examination of the principles and 
methods an absolute monarch as a matter of 
fact follows and seemingly must follow in order 
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to succeed. All factors of rights and morals are 
eliminated. Every point is proved and illus- 
trated from contemporary history. Some of his 
oes need a Cesare Borgia to execute. 

ike the Discorsz, it was published after his 
death in 1532. (See PoriricaL ScreNcE.) Ma- 
chiavelli was undoubtedly a man of the world, 
but he always seems to have been true to Flor- 
ence, and to have had a true, devoted wife in 
Marietta Corsini. 


MACHINERY.—The importance of machin- 
ery in production can scarcely be overestimated. 
The part that it has played in the development 
of the modern labor problem can scarcely be put 
too strong. We shall consider, I. The Facts of 
Machine Production ; II. Social Results ; III. 
The Right Use of Machinery. 


I. THe Facrs oF MACHINE PRODUCTION. 


Tools and machinery are not identical ; a tool 
is an instrument, usually simple, tho, as in the 
case of the lathe and potter’s wheel, sometimes 
complex, which is guided and directed by the 
skill of the craftsman. When the tool grows 
complex, and is not guided by the individual 
skill of the craftsman, but by a mechanism 
which governs its action, it is called a machine. 
Machinery usually includes motor mechanism 
transmitting mechanism and working or tool 
mechanism. 

Machinery increases man’s productivity in 
two ways. It enables him, as with the steam 
hammer, to concentrate enormous power upon a 
fixed point, and to make motion regular and 
continuous. Says Mr. J. A. Hobson (Zhe Evo- 
lution of Modern Capitalism, pp. 51, 52): 


“Machinery can increase the scope of man’s pro- 
ductive ability in two ways: The difficulty of con- 
centrating a large mass of human force upon a given 

oint at the same time provides certain quantitative 
imits to the productive efficiency of the human body. 
The steam-hammer can perform certain work which 
is quantitatively outside the limit of the physical 
power of any number of men working with simple 
tools and drawing their motor power 
from their own bodies. The other limit 
to the productive power of man arises 
from the imperfect continuity of human 
effort and the imperfect command of 
its direction. ... Machinery can also do work which 
is too fine or delicate for human fingers, or which 
would require abnormal skill if executed byhand.... 

“The continuity and regularity of machine work 
are also reflected in certain economies of measure- 
ment. The faculty of self-registering, which belongs 

otentially to all machinery, and which is more util- 
ized every day, performs several services which may 
be summed up by saying that they enable us to know 
exactly what is going on. When to self-registration 
is applied the faculty of self-regulation, within cer- 
tain limits a new economy of force and knowledge is 
added. But machinery can also register and regulate 
the expenditure of human power. Babbage well 
says: ‘One of the most singular advantages we de- 
rive from machinery is in the check which it affords 
against the inattention, the idleness, or the knavery 
of human agents.’... ; 

‘“These are the sources of all the improvements of 
economies imputed to machine production. All im- 
provements in machinery, as applied to industrial 
arts, take therefore one of the following forms: — 

“(;) Rearrangement or improvement of machinery 
so as to utilize more fully the productive power of 
nature or man. Improvements enabling one man to 
tend more spindles, or enabling the same engine at 
the same boiler pressure to turn more wheels, belong 
to this order of improvement. ; 

‘““(2) Economies in the source of power. These will 
fall under four heads: 1. Substitution of cheaper for 
dearer kinds of human power. Displacement of men's 
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labor by women’s or children’s. 2. Substitution of 
mechanical power for human power. Most great im- 
provements in the ‘labor-saving’ character of ma- 
chinery properly come underthis head. 3, Economies 
in fuel orin steam. The most momentous illustration 
is the adoption of the hot blast and the substitution of 
raw coal for coke in the iron trade. 4. The substitu- 
tion of a new mechanical motor for an old one de- 
rived from the same or from different stores of energy 
—e.g., steam for water power, natural gas for steam. 

““(3) Extended application of machinery. New in- 
dustrial arts owing their origin to scientific inventions 
and their practice to machinery arise for utilizing 
waste products. Under ‘waste products’ we may in- 
clude (@) natural materials, the services of which were 
not recognized or could not be utilized without ma- 
chinery—e.¢., nitrates and other ‘waste’ products of 
the soil; (6) the refuse of manufacturing processes 
which figured as‘ waste’ until some unsuspected use 
was found for it.”’ 


The development of machinery may be divid- 
ed into four periods : 

a. The period of the earlier mechanical inven- 
tions, marking the displacement of domestic by 
factory industry (1764-85). 

2. The period of application of steam to manu- 
facturing (1785-1814). 

3. The period of steam locomotion, with its 
bearing on industry (1814-56). 

4, The period of the construction of machin- 
ery by machinery (1856-66). 

Important dates in the development of ma- 
chinery are the invention of Hargreave’s spinning 
jenny (1764), Arkwright’s mill (1771), Crompton’s 
mule (1779), Cartwright’s power loom and Watt’s 
engine for cotton mills (1785), Whitney’s cotton 
gin (1792), Stephenson’s locomotive (1814), the 
opening of the first railway (1822), the hot blast 
(1829), ring spinning (1841). The revolution in 
the industrial world created by machinery has 
been often dwelt upon. The following facts are 
taken from the first annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics in 
Washington for 1886 : 


The commissioner, inquiring into the industrial 
crisis, finds that it is mainly due to the immense de- 
velopment of machine industry under the joint-stock 
system ; and ne takes up various trades one after an- 
other to show how labor has been displaced by ma- 
chinery. In the timber business, he says, 12 laborers 
with a Bucker machine will dress 12,000 staves. The 
same number of men by hand labor would have 
dressed in the same time only 2500. In the manufac- 
ture of paper a machine now used for drying and cut- 
ting, run by four men and six girls, will do the work 
formerly done by 100 persons, and do it much better. 
In the manufacture of wall-paper the best evidence 
puts the displacement in the proportion of 100 to 1. 
In a phosphate mine in South Carolina 10 men accom- 
plish with machinery what 100 men handle without it 
in the same time. There has been a displacement of 
50 per cent. in the manufacture of rubber boots and 
shoes. In South Carolina pottery the product is ten 
times greater by machine processes than by muscular 
labor. Inthe manufacture of saws, experienced men 
consider that there has been a displacement of three 
men out of five. In the weaving of silk the displace- 
ment has been gs per cent., and in the winding of silk 
go per cent. A large soap manufacturing concern 
carefully estimates the displacement of labor in its 
works at so per cent. In making wine in California a 
crushing machine has been introduced with which one 
man can crush and stem 80 tons of grapes ina day, 
representing an amount of work formerly requiring 
eight men. In woollen goods modern machinery has 
reduced muscular labor 33 Per cent. in the carding de- 
partment, so per cent. in the spinning, and 25 per cent. 
in the weaving. In some kinds of spinning 100 to x 
represents the displacement. In the whole United 
States in 1886 the machinery was equal to 3,500,cco 
horse-power. If men only had been employed, it 
would have required 21,000,000 to turn out the actual 
total product ; the real number was 4,000,000. To do 
the work accomplished in 1886 in the United States by 
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power machinery and on the railways would have 
required men representing a population of 172,500,000. 
The actual population of the United States in 1886 was 
something under 60,000,000, or a little more than one 
Oe cr maating on these very remarkable statistics, 
the Labor Commissioner says: ‘The apparent evils 
resulting from the introduction of machinery and the 
consequent subdivision of labor have to a large ex- 
tent, of course, been offset by advantages gained ; but 
it must stand as a positive statement, which cannot be 
successfully controverted, that this wonderful intro- 
duction and extension of power machinery is one of 
the prime causes, if not the prime cause of the novel 
industrial condition in which the manufacturing na- 
tions find themselves.”’ 


Machinery, too, has revolutionized agricul- 
ture. Mr. D. A. Wells considers it to have 
made greater changes here than in any other oc- 
‘cupation. He says (Recent Economic Changes) : 


“In respect to no other one article has change 
in the conditions of production and distribution been 
productive of such momentous consequences as in 
the case of wheat. On the great wheat fields of the 
State of Dakota, where machinery is applied to agri- 
culture to such an extent that the requirement for 
manual labor has been reduced to a minimum, the 
annual product of one man’s labor, working to the 
best advantage, is understood to be now equivalent to 
the production of 5500 bush. of wheat. In the great 
mills of Minnesota, the labor of another one man fora 
year, under similar conditions as regards machinery, 
is in like manner equivalent to the conversion of this 
unit of 5500 bush. of wheat into 1ooo bbls. of flour, 

leaving 500 bush. for seed purposes ; 

and altho the conditions for analysis 
Agriculture, of the next step in the way of results 

are more difficult, it is reasonably cer- 

tain that the year’s labor of one and a 
half men more—or, at the most, two men—employed 
in railroad transportation, is equivalent to putting this 
rooo barrels of flour on a dock in New York ready for 
exportation, where the addition of a fraction of a cent 
a pound to the price will further transport and deliver 
it at almost any port of Europe. 

“ Here, then, we have the labor of three men for one 
year, working with machinery, resulting in the pro- 
ducing all the flour that rooo other men ordinarily eat 
in a year, allowing one barrel of flour for the average 
consumption of each adult. Before such a result the 
question of wages paid in the different branches of 

our production and transportation becomes an insig- 
nificant factor in determining a market; and, accord- 
ingly, American flour grown in Dakota and ground 
in Minneapolis, from rooo to 1500 miles from the nearest 
seaboard, and under the auspices of men paid from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day for their labor, is sold in Buropean 
markets at rates which are determinative of the prices 
which Russian peasants, Egyptian ‘ fellahs,’ and Indian 
‘ryots’ can obtain in the same markets for similar 
grain.” (See AGRICULTURE.) 


Mr. Hobson says (as above) : 


“Tt must not be forgotten that by far the most im- 
portant factor in the decline of English agricultural 
employment is the transport machinery which has 
brought the produce of distant countries into direct 
competition with English agricultural produce.” 


Of England, Mr. William Clarke, in the Fu- 
btan Essays, says: 


“ A cotton-mill in one of the dismal ‘hell-holes’ call- 
ed towns in Lancashire is a wonderful place, full of 
bewildering machines, Here is a machine called an 
‘opener,’ by which 15,000 lbs. of cotton can be opened 
in 56 hours. ‘There is a throstle, the spindles of which 
make from 6000 to 7o0o revolutions per minute. Here 
isa man who, with the aid of two piecers to take up 
and join the broken ends, can work 2000 spindles. 
Among the distinct separate machines used are opener, 
scutcher, andlap machine, drawing frame, slubbing 
frame, intermediate frame, roving frame, throstle, self- 
acting mule and hand mule, doubling frame, and mule 
doublers or twiners. By means of these appliances 
the following results have been attained. Within eight 
years, from 708 to 1800, the quantity of cotton export- 
ed from the United States to Lancashire had increased 


from 138,000 lbs, 10 18,000,000 lbs.. In 180r Lancashire 
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took 84,000 bales of cotton from the United States; in 
1876 she took 2,075,000 bales ; and whereas in the former 
year only 14,000 bales came from India, in 1876 from 
that country came 775,000 bales, besides \ 
a great increase in Brazilian cotton, and 
a new import of 332,000 bales from England. 
Egypt. In 1805, 1,000,000 pieces of calico 
were sold in the Blackburn market dur-_ : 
ing the whole year; and that was considered a very 
In 1884, according to Ellison’s dnanual Re- 
view of the Cotton Trade, there were exported 4,417,- 
000,000 yards of piece goods, besides the vast quantity 
produced for home consumption. In 1875, in place of 
the little cottages with their hand-looms of a centur 
before, Lancashire contaiacd 2655 racy Enctory a 
4515,772 Spinning spindles and 463,118 power looms, 
aa she praddce yarn and piece goods to the weight 
of 1,088,890,000 lbs., and of the value of £95,447,000. See 
too how through the use of machinery the cost of pro- 
duction had been lowered. In 1790 the price of spinning 
the yarn known technically as No. 100 was 4s. per ie 
in 1826 it had been reduced to 64d. The sale price 0 
yarn No. roo in 1786 was 385.; in 1793 it was reduced to 
15s. 1d.; in 1803 to 8s. 4d.; in 1876 to 2s. 6d. The decreas- 
ed cost in each case followed on economy in produc- 
tion, itself dependent on increased differentiation in 
machinery ; that in turn involving larger and larger 
capital; and that pe necessitating aggregation and 
the crushing out of small concerns which could not 
command machinery or sell at a profit in competition 
with it. 


And this process is by no means an ended 
one. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in his Jrdustrzal 
Evolution of the United States, chap. xxvii., 
gives some instances of very recent improve- 
ments in machinery. He says (abridged) : 


“One of the latest sextuple stereotype perfecting 
resses manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., of New York, 
faa an aggregate running capacity of 72,000 eight-page 


papers per hour ; that is to say, one of these perfected 
presses, run by one pressman and four skilled labor- 
ers, will print, cut at the top, fold, paste, and count 
(with supplement inserted if desired) 72,000 eight-page 
papers in one hour. To do the press-work alone for 
this number of papers would take, on the old plan, a 
man and a boy, working ro hours per day, roo days. 
By the use of Goodyear’s sewing-machine for turned 
shoes one man will sew 250 pairs in one day. It would 
require eight men, working by hand, to sew the same 
number inthesame time. By the use of a heel-shaver 
or trimmer one man will trim 300 pairs of shoes a day, 
while formerly three men would have been required 
to do the same work; and with the McKay machine 
one operator will handle 300 pairs of shoes in one day, 
while. without the machine he could handle but five 
pairs in the same time. So, in nailing on heels, one 
man, with the aid of machinery, can heel 300 pairs of 
shoes per day. Inthe days of the single-spindle hand- 
wheel, one spinner, working 56 hours continuously, 
could spin five hanks of No. 32 twist. At the pres- 
ent time, with one pair of self-acting mule-spinning 
machines, having 2124 spindles, one spinner, with the 
assistance of two small boys, can produce 55,098 
hanks of No. 32 twist in the same time.... Even in 
power machinery, a weaver formerly tended but one 
loom. Now one weaver minds all the way from a 
to 10 looms, according to the grade of goods. Ina 
large establishment in New Hampshire, improved 
machinery, even within ro years, has reduced mus- 
cular labor so per cent in the production of the same 

uality of goods. In weaving in the olden time, in 
this country, a fair adult hand-loom weaver wove 
from 42 to 48 yards of common shirting per week. 
Now a weaver, tending six power-looms in a cotton 
factory, will produce 1500 yards and over in a single 
week ; and now a recent invention will enable a wea- 
ver to double this product.” 


In many lines of manufactures new machin- 
ery has to be put in every few years to keep up 
with the competition. Steamers 1o years old 
are usually worthless for fast voyages. 


In_ his Recent Economic Changes, chap. ii., 
Mr. D. A, Wells says : 


“The power capable of being exerted by the steam- 
engines of the world in existence and working in the 
year 1887 has been estimated by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Berlin as equivalent to that of 200,000,000 
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horses, representing approximately 1,000,000,000 men ; 
or at least three times the working population of the 
earth, whose total number of inhabitants is probably 
about 1,460,000,000. The application and use of steam 
alone up to date (1889) has accordingly more than 
trebled man’s working power, and by enabling him 
to economize his physical strength has given him 
greater leisure, comfort, and abundance, and also 
greater opportunity for that mental training which is 
essential to a higher development. And yet it is 
certain that four fifths of the steam-engines now work- 
ing in the world have been constructed during the 
last quarter of a century, or since 1865.”’ 


But the present steam-engine will probably 
be discarded. Says Mr. Wells: 


“Notwithstanding the imniense service which the 
steam-engine has rendered to humanity, and its pres- 
ent continuing necessity as a prime factor in all civili- 
zation, it is at the same time certain that as a machine 
it is most imperfect, inasmuch as the very best steam- 
engines only utilize about one sixth of the power (work) 
which resides in the fuel which is consumed in the 
generation of steam. The entire displacement of the 
Steam engine as it now exists is, therefore, not only 
essential to further great material progress, but is 
confidently expected to happen at no very distant 
period by those eminently qualified to express an opin- 
ion on this subject. Thus, at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1888, the president, Sir Frederick Bramwell, after ex- 
peeing his belief that the days of the steam-engine 

or small powers were already numbered, further 
predicted that those who should attend the centenary 
ofthe Association in 1931 ‘ would see the present steam- 
engines in museums, treated as things to be respected 
and of antiquarian interest, by the engineers < See 
days, such as are the open-topped steam 
cylinders of Newcomen and BE sivaaton 
to ourselves, and that the heat-engine 
The Future. of the future will probably be one inde- 
< pendent of the vapor of water.’ In- 
: deed, ‘the working of heat-engines, 
without the intervention of the vapor of 
water by the combustion of the gases arising from 
coal, or from coal and from water,’ he continued, ‘is 
now not merely an established fact, but a recognized 
and undoubted commercially economical means of ob- 
taining motive power. Such engines, developing from 
1 to 40 horse-power, and worked by ordinary gas sup- 
plied by gas-mains, are in most extensive use in print- 
ing works, hotels, clubs, theaters, and even in large pri- 
vate houses, for the working of dynamos to supply 
electric light. But looking at the wonderful petro- 
leum industry, and at the multifarious products which 
are obtained from the crude material, is it too much to 
say that there is a future for motor-engines worked by 
the vapor of some of the more highly volatile of these 
roducts—true vapor—not a gas, but a condensable 
ody capable of being worked over and over again? 
Numbers of such engines, some of as much as four 
horse-power, are now running, and are apparently 
giving good results—certainly excellent results as re- 
gards the compactness and lightness of the machin- 
ery. 


Many believe that the use of electricity as a 
motor power will still more revolutionize indus- 
try. (See Execrriciry. For further illustra- 
tions of the productive power of machinery, see 
PRODUCTIVITY.) 


II. Soctat ReEsutts. 


In his Polztezcal Economy, Book IV., chap. vi., 
John Stuart Mill wrote his oft-quoted words: 
“‘ Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechani- 
calinventions yet made have lengthened the 
day’s toil of any human being.”’ This is con- 
sidered by many an exaggeration. If hours of 
labor were at first lengthened by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, they are to-day steadily being 
lessened. (See SHorT-Hour Movement.) If 
machinery has developed the factory system, 
that to-day is by no means what it was, (See 
Facrory System.) The most evil results of ma- 

_chinery are thus temporary,its good results per- 
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manent. Realizing what machinery means in 
the way of cheapened production and how it 
makes it possible that wage-owners should own 
a hundred commodities that the wealthy could 
not have a hundred years ago, most economists 
believe that machinery has been to the vast 
benefit of working men as of all classes. ‘There 
are, however, two sides to this. ‘The most seri- 
ous discussion has been on the question of how 
far machinery has permanently displaced labor. 
Writers like Mr. Carroll D, Wright claim that 
if machinery has displaced labor in one direc- 
tion it has created more employment for them 
in others. Mr, Wright shows, e.g., in his /z- 
dustrial Evolution of the United States, chap. 
XXviii., that the per capita of cotton consump- 
tion of cotton in this country was 5.9 Ibs in 
1830, 13.91 lbs. in 1880, and 19 lbs. in 1890, which 
figures he says ‘‘ clearly and positively indicate 
that the labor necessary for such consumption 
has been kept up to the standard, if not beyond 
the standard, of the olden time—that is, as to 
the number of people employed.’’ In iron he 
says the increase has been as great proportion- 
ally : 105.64 lbs. in 1870, 204.90 lbs. in 1880, and 
283.38 lbs.in 1890. In steel it was 46 lbs. in 
1880 and 144 in 1890. Many occupations have 
been created. He says(we abridge his words) : 


“Tf we could examine scientifically the number of 
created occupations, the claim that inventions have 
displaced labor on the whole would be conclusively 
and emphatically refuted. In telegraphy thousands 
and thousands of people are employed where no one 
has ever been displaced. Electroplating, a modern 
device, has not only added wonderfully to the em- 
ployed list by its direct influence, but indirectly by the 
introduction of a class of goods which can be secured 
by all persons. 

“The railroads offer another grand illustration of 
the expansion of labor. It now requires more than 
three quarters of a million of people to 
operate our railroads, and this means a 
population of nearly four millions, or 
one sixteenth of the whole population of 
the country. The displacement of the 
stage-coach and the stage-driver was 
nothing compared to the expansion of labor which the 
railroad systems of the country have created. Asa 
means of expansion of labor the sewing machine is a 
striking illustration. It has displaced no one; it has 
increased demand, and it has been the means of estab- 
lishing great workshops to supply the thousands of 
machines that are sold throughout the world. 

“The expansion of values as the result of the in- 
fluence of machinery has been quite as marvelous 
as in any other direction, for educated labor, sup- 
plemented by machinery, has developed small quan- 
tities of inexpensive material into products of great 
value. This truth is illustrated by taking cotton 
and iron ore as the starting-point. A pound of cot- 
ton, costing at the time this calculation was made 
but 13 cents, has been developed into muslin which 
sold in the market for 80 cents, and into chintz which 
sold for $4. Seventy-five cents’ worth of common iron 
ore has been developed into $5 worth of bar iron, or 
into $ro worth of horseshoes, or into $180 worth of 
table knives, or into $6800 worth of fine needles, or 
into $29,480 worth of shirt-buttons, or $200,000 worth of 
watch-springs, or $400,000 worth of hair-springs, and 
the same quantity of common iron ore can be made 
into $2,500,000 worth of pallet arbors, f 

“The illustrations given, both of the expansion of 
labor and the expansion of values, are sufficiently 
suggestive of a line of study which, carried in any 
direction, will show that machinery is the friend and 
not the enemy of man, especially when man is con- 
sidered as a part of society and not as an individual,” 


Mr. Hobson, however, who has made a more 
minute analysis, comes to less pronounced re- 
sults. He says (as above, pp. 234, 235) : 


“Pacts and figures seem to support the following 
conclusious : : 


Creates 
Work. 
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“;, That along with the increased application of 
machinery to the textile and other staple manufactures 
there has been in these industries a decrease of employ- 
ment relative to the growth of the working population. 

“>, That in the transport industries the increase of 
employment is in inverse proportion to the introduc- 
tion of machinery into the several branches as a domi- 
nating factor. . — ; ' 

2. That the considerable diminution of agricultural 
employment is not compensated by any proportion- 
ate increase of manufacturing employment, but that 
the displaced agricultural labor finds employment in 
such branches of the transport and distributive trade 
as are less subject to machinery... . 

“So far, therefore, as the statistics of employments 
present a just register of the influence of machinery 
upon demand for labor, we are driven to conclude 
that the net influence of machinery is to 
diminish employment so far as those 

Effect on industries are concerned ee which 

nt,machinery directly enters, and to in- 
Le A at crease the demand in those industries 
which machinery affects but slightly or 
indirectly. If this is true of England, which, having 
the start in the development of the factory system, has 
to a larger extent than any other country specialized 
in the arts of manufacture, it is probable that the 
net effect of machinery upon the demand for labor 
throughout the industrial world has been to throw a 
larger proportion of the population into industries 
where machinery does not directly enter.” 


Machinery has, too, Mr. Hobson argues, a 
greater effect in increasing the irregularity of 
employment. He says: 


“While it is the interest of each producer of machine- 
made goods to give regular employment, some wider 
industrial force compels him to irregularity. What is 
this force? It is uncontrolled machinery. In the 
several units of machine production, the individual 
factories or mills, we have admirable order and accu- 
rate adjustment of parts; in the aggregate of machine 
production we have no organization, but a chaos of 
haphazard speculation. ‘Industry has not yetadapted 
itself to the changes in the environment produced by 
machinery.’ Thatisall.... 

“When production was slower, markets narrower, 
credit less developed, there was less danger of this big 
miscalculation, and the corrective forces of industry 
were more speedily effective. But modern machinery 
has enormously expanded the size of markets, the 
scale of competition, the complexity of demand, and 
production is no longer for a small, local, present 
demand, but for a large, world, future demand. Hence 
machinery is the direct material cause of these great 
fluctuations which bring, as their most evil con- 
sequence, irregularity of wages and employment. 

“How tar does this tend to right itself? Professor 
Nicholson believes that time will compel a better ad- 
justment between machinery and its environment. 

‘““« The enormous development of steam communica- 
tion and the spread of the telegraph over the whole 
globe have caused modern industry to develop froma 
gigantic star-fish, any of whose members might be de- 
stroyed without affecting the rest, into a peya gov 
which is convulsed in agony by a slight injury in one 
part. A depression of trade is now felt as keenly in 
America and even in our colonies as itis here. Still, 
in the process of time, with the increase of organization 
and decrease of unsound speculation, this extension of 
the market must lead to greater stability of prices; 
but at present the disturbing forces often outweigh 
altogether the supposed principal elements.’ 

“The organization of capital under the pressure of 
these forces is doubtless proceeding, and such organi- 
zation, when it has proceeded far enough, will indis- 
pay lead to a decrease of unsound speculation. 

sut these steps in organization have been taken pre- 
cisely in those industries which employ large quanti- 
ties of fixed capital, and the admitted fact that severe 
fluctuations still take place in these industries is proof 
that the steadying influences of such organization have 
not yet had time to assert themselves to much purpose. 
The competition of larger and larger masses of organ- 
ized Seal seems to induce heavier speculation and 
larger uctuations. Not until a whole species of cap- 
ital is organized into some form or degree of ‘combi- 
nation’ is the steadying influence of organization able 
to predominate. ; 

“But there is also another force which, in England, 
at any rate, under the increased application of machin- 
ery, makes for an increase rather than a diminution of 
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speculative production. It has been seen that the pro- 

ortion of workers engaged in producing comforts and 
uxuries is growing, while the a a he of those pro- 
ducing the prime necessaries of life is declining. ) 
far the operation of the law of diminishing returns will 
allow this tendency to proceed we cannot here discuss. 
But statistics show that this is the present tendency 
both in England and in the United States. ... 

“So long, then, as a community grows 1n numbers, 
so long as individuals desire to satisfy more fully their 
present wants and continue to develop new wants, 
forming a higher or more intricate standard of con- 
sumption, there is no evidence to justify the conclusion 
that machinery has the effect of causing a net diminu- 
tion in demand for labor, tho it tends to diminish the 


proportion of employment in the ‘manufacturing’ in- _ 


dustries; but there is strong reason to believe that it 
tends to make employment more unstable, more pre- 
carious of tenure, and more fluctuating in market 
value.” 

See also OCCUPATIONS ; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Less discussed but perhaps more important is | 


the effect of machinery upon the guadzity of 
labor. Some believe that machinery improves 
labor, taking it out of tenements and rude huts 
into factories, which are now usually compara- 
tively hygienic (for proof see article, SwEAT- 
ING, where it is shown how terrible are the con- 
ditions in trades not using machinery). Others 
argue, too, that machinery replaces muscular 
labor by higher forms of labor, Professor Mar- 
shall inclines to this view (Prznczples of Eco- 
nomics, 2d ed., pp. 314, 322). Others dwell 
upon the educative effect of machinery, teaching 
inventiveness, love of order, cooperation, etc. 
But there is another side to the question. Says 
Mr. Hobson (as above, chap. ix.) : 


‘““As regards those workers who pass from ordinary 
manual work to the tending of machinery, there isa 
good deal of evidence to show that, in the typical ma- 
chine industries, their new work taxes their physical 
vigor quite as severely as the old work. Professor 
Shield Nicholson quotes the following striking state- 
ment from the Cotton Factory Times: ‘It is quite a 
common occurrence to hear young men who are on 
the best side of 30 years of age declare they are so 
worked up with the long mules, coarse counts, quick 
speeds, and inferior material, that they are fit for 
nothing at night, only going to bed and taking as 
much rest as circumstances will allow. There are few 
people who will credit such statements; nevertheless 
they are true, and can be verified any day in the great 
majority of the mills in the spinning districts.’ 

“Schulze-Gaevernitz shows that the tendency in mod- 
ern cotton-spinning and weaving, especially in Eng- 
land, has been both to increase the number of spindles 
and looms which an operative is called upon to tend, 
and to increase the speed of spinning. ‘A worker 
tends to-day more than twice or nearly three times as 
much machinery as his father did ; the number of ma- 
chines in use has increased more than fivefold since 
that time, while the workers have not quite doubled 
their numbers.’ With regard to speed, ‘since the 
beginning of the seventies the speed of the spinning 
machines alone has increased about 15 per cent. 
(Der Grossbetrieb, pp. 120-157) » = « = “Dheretss 
temptation,’ as Mr. Cunningham Says, ‘to treat the 
machine as the main element in production, and to 
make it the measure of what aman ought to do, in- 
stead of regarding the man as the first consideration, 
and the machine as the instrument which helps him; 
the machine may be made the primary consideration, 
and the man may be treated as a mere slave who 
tends it’ (Uses and Abuses of Money, p. 111)... . 

“The factory is organized with military precision, 
the individual's work is definitely fixed for him; he has 
nothing to say as to the plan of his work or its final 
completion or its ultimate use. ‘The constant em- 
ployment on one sixty-fourth part of a shoe not only 
offers no encouragement to mental activity, but dulls 
by its monotony the brains of the employee to such an 
extent that the power to think and reason is almost 
lost’ (Contemporary Review, 1880, p. 392). 

“Dr. Arlidge expresses a decided opinion : ‘ General- 
ly speaking, it may be asserted of machinery that it 
calls for little or no brain exertion on the part of those 
connected with its operations; it arouses no interest, 
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and has nothing in it to quicken or brighten the intel- 
ligence, tho it may sharpen the sight and stimulate 
Muscular activity in some one limited direction’ 
(Diseases of Occupations, pp. 25, 26). 

“A locomotive superintendent of a railway was re- 
cently questioned as to the quality of engine-driving. 
‘After 20 years’ experience he declared emphatically 
that the very best engine-drivers were 
those who were most mechanieal and 
- Effect on unintelligent in their work, who cared 

Character, least about the internal mechanism of 

the engine.’ Yet engine-driving is far 
: less mechanical and monotonous than 
ordinary tending of machinery.” 


Mr. Hobson concludes : 


“The net influence of machinery upon the quality 
of labor, then, is found to differ widely accor ing to 
the relation which subsists between the worker and 
the machine. Its educative influence, intellectual and 
moral, upon those concerned with the invention, man- 
agement, and direction of machine industry, and upon 
all whose work is about machinery, but who are not 
detailed machine-tenders, is of a distinctly elevating 
character. Its effect, however, upon machine-tenders 
in cases where, by the duration of the working day or 
the intensity of the physical effort, it exhausts the 
productive energy of the worker, is to depress vitality 
and lower him in the scale of humanity by an exces- 
Sive habit of conformity to the automatic movements 
of anon-human motor. This human injury is not ade- 
quately compensated by the education in routine and 
regularity which it confers, or by the slight under- 
standing of the large co-operative purposes and meth- 
ods of machine industry which his position enables 
him to acquire.” 

Machinery is, too, the creator of the factory 
system and the factory town. (See Factory 
System.) It is this, perhaps, which makes it 
most unpopular with the worker. Says Mr. 
Robert Blatchford (Merrie England, chap. 
AIL.) 

** My reasons for attacking the factory system are: 

“. Because it is ugly, disagreeable, and mechanical. 

“>. Because it is injurious to public health. 

“3. Because it is unnecessary. 

“4. Because it is a danger to the national existence. 

** The Manchester school will tell youthat the destiny 
of this country is to become ‘the workshop of the 
world.’ 

“Tsay that is not true; and that it would be a thing 
to deplore if it were true. The idea that this country 
is to be the ‘work-shop of the world’ is a wilder 
dream than any that the wildest socialist ever cherish- 
ed. Butif this country did become the ‘ work-shop of 
the world,’ it would at the same time become the most 
horrible and the most miserable country the world 
has ever known. 

“ Let us be practical, and look at the facts. 

“ Birst, as to the question of beauty and pleasantness. 
You know the factory districts of Lancashire. I ask 
you is it not true that they are ugly, and dirty, and 
smoky, and disagreeable? Compare the busy towns 
of Lancashire, of Staffordshire, of Durham, and of 
South Wales, with the country towns of Surrey, Suf- 
folk, and Hants. .. 

“JT know that the Manchester school will tell you that 
this is mere ‘sentiment.’ But compare their actions 
with their words. ... 

“To make wealth for themselves they destroy the 
beauty and the health of your dwelling-places ; and 
then they sit in their suburban villas, or on the hills 
and terraces of the lovely southern countries, and 
sneer at the ‘sentimentality’ of the men who ask you 
to cherish beauty and to prize health. 

“Or they point out to you the value of the ‘wages’ 
which the factory system brings you, reminding you 
that you have carpets on your floors, and pianos in 
your parlors, and a week’s holiday at Blackpool once 

ear. 

os But how much health or pleasure can you get out of 
a cheap and vulgar carpet? And what is the use of 
a piano if you have neither leisure nor means to learn 
to play it? And why should you prize that one week 
in the crowded, noisy watering-place, if health and 
fresh air and the great salt sea are mere sentimental 
follies?” 


Ill. Ture Ricur Use or MAcHINERY. 


Some writers, like John Ruskin, imply, if 
they do not state, that there is no right use of 
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machinery. They say that it must destroy art 


and life and beauty. 


and b (See ArT.) Ruskin says 
in Fors Clavigera: 

‘““A man and a woman, with their children, properly 
trained, are able easily to cultivate as much ground as 
will feed them; to build as much wall and roof as will 
lodge them, and to spin and weave as much cloth as 
will clothe them. hey can all be perfectly happy 
and healthy in doing this. Supposing that they invent 
machinery which will build, plow, thresh, cook, and 
weave, and that they have none of these things any 
more to do, but may read, or cricket, all day long, I 
believe myself that they will neither be so good nor so 
happy as without the machines. ... No machines will 
increase the possibilities of life. They only increase 
the possibilities of idleness. . There was a rocky 
valley between Buxton and Bakewell, once upon a 
time, divine as the Vale of Tempe; you might have 
seen the gods there morning and evening—Apollo and 
all the sweet muses of the Light— walking in fair pro- 
cession on the lawns of it, and to and fro among the 
pinnacles of its crags. You cared neither for godsnor 
grass, but for cash (which you did not know the way 
to get); you thought you could get it by what the 
Times calls ‘Railroad Enterprise.’ You enterprised 
a railroad through the valley—you blasted its rocks 
away, heaped thousands of tons of shale into its love- 
ly stream. The valley is gone, and the gods with it; 
and now, every foolin Buxton can be at Bakewell in 
half an hour, and every foolin Bakewell at Buxton; 
which you think a lucrative process of exchange.” 


Wiser, however, seems the position of those 
who believe that machinery should be largely 
used, but used to increase the simplicity of life, 
not its complexity: Mr. Blatchford, whom we 
have quoted above as opposed to the facto 
system, would make English life more agricul- 
tural and less manufacturing, but he would 
have machines do even more than they do to- 
day, only as the servant of the whole commu- 
nity, not as the property of capitalists for whom 
wage-workers slave. He says: 


‘““T propose to make our material lives simple; to 
spend as little time and labor as possible upon the 
production of food, clothing, houses, and fuel, in order 
that we may have more leisure. And I propose to 
employ that leistfre in the enjoyment of life and the 
acquirement of knowledge. ... Let us go back to 
our Manchester street of roo working class families. 
Suppose, instead of keeping up the wasteful system I 
described, we abolish all those miserable and imper- 
fect drying-grounds, wringing-machines, wash-kitch- 
ens, and kitchen-ranges, and arrange the street on 
communal lines. 

“We set up one laundry, with all the best machin- 
ery; weset up one big drying-field ; we set up one 
great kitchen, one general dining-hall, and one pleas- 
ant tea-garden. Then we buy all the provisions and 
other things in large quantities, and we appoint cer- 
tain wives as cooks and laundresses, or, as is the case 
with many military duties, we let the wives take the 
duties inturn.... 

““So with the housework when we had simple houses 
and furniture. Imagine the difference between the 
cleaning of all the knives by a rapid knife machine 
turned by an engine, and the drudgery of 100 wives 
scrubbing at roo clumsy knife-boards.” 


Says another socialistic writer : 


“ At present machinery competes against man. Un- 
der proper conditions machinery will serve man. 
There is no doubt at all that this is the future of ma- 
chinery; and just as trees grow while the country 
gentleman is asleep, so while humanity will be amus- 
ing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure—which, and 
not labor, is the aim of man—or making beautiful 
things, or reading beautiful things, or simply con- 
templating the world with admiration and delight, 
machinery will be doing all the necessary and un- 
pleasant work, The fact is that civilization requires 
slaves. The Greeks were quite right there. nless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, uninteresting 
work, culture and contemplation become almost im- 
possible. Human slavery is wrong, insecure, and de- 
moralizing. On mechanical slavery, on the slavery 
of the machine, the future of the world depends. .. . 
A great deal of nonsense is being written and talked 
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nowadays about the dignity of manual labor. There 
is nothing necessarily dignified about manual labor at 
all, and most of it is absolutely degrading. It is men- 
tally and morally injurious to man to do anything in 
which he does not find pleasure, and many forms of 
labor are quite pleasureless activities, and should be 
regarded as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for 
eight hours on a day when the east wind is blowing is 
a disgusting occupation. To sweep it with mental, 
moral, or physical dignity seems to me to be impossi- 
ble. Tosweep it with joy would be appalling. Man 
is made for something better than disturbing dirt. 
All work of that kind should be done by a machine. 

‘And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the 
present, man has been, toa certain extent, the slave 
of machinery, and there is something tragic in the 
fact that as soon as man had invented a machine to do 
his work he began to starve. This, however, is, of 
course, the result of our property system and our sys- 
temof competition. One man owns a machine which 
does the work of 500 men, Five hundred men are, in 
consequence, thrown out of employment, and, having 
no work to do, become hungry and take to thieving. 
The one man secures the produce of the machine and 
keeps it, and has 500 times as much as he should have, 
and probably, which is of much more importance, a 
great deal more than he really wants. Were that 
machine the property of all, every one would benefit 
by it. It would be animmense advantage to the com- 
munity. All unintellectual labor; all monotonous, 
dull labor; all labor that deals with dreadful things, 
and involves unpleasant conditions, must be done by 
machinery. Machinery must work for us in coal 
mines, and do all sanitary services, and be the stoker 
of steamers, and clean the streets, and run messages 
on wet days, and do anything that is tedious or dis- 
tressing.”’ 

References: J. A. Hobsen’s 7he Evolution of Mod- 
ern Capitalism; J. S. Nicholson’s Affect of Machinery 
on Wages ; Cooke Taylor’s The Modern Factory Sys- 
tem, 


MAGNA CHARTA (“great charter’’) was 
an instrument signed at Runnymede, June ts, 
i215, by King John of England, forced thereto 
by the barons of the kingdom, led by Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. Besides 
restraining certain royal prerogatives that had 
been abused, and introducing various improve- 
ments into the law, it provided for the protec- 
tion of every freeman from loss of life, liberty, 
or property, except by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land, while the king was com- 
pelled to say, ‘‘ We will sell to no man ; we will 
not deny or delay to any man right or justice.’’ 
Magna Charta was the foundation of English 
liberties, and its chief protective provisions 
have been incorporated in the Constitution of 
this country and the separate States. (See Jury ) 


MAINE, SIR HENRY JAMES SUM- 
NER, LL.D., was born in England in 1822, 
and educated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and was afterward a tutor in Trinity College. 
In 1847 he was appointed Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the university, but resigned in 
1854 to become reader on jurisprudence at the 
Middle Temple. From 1862-69 he resided in 
India as law member of the supreme govern- 
ment. On his return to England he was elected 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, and the 
next year was made a member of the council of 
the Secretary of State for India, and was knight- 
ed. In 1875 he published as a pamphlet a lec- 
ture delivered at Cambridge on The Effects of 
Observation of India on Modern European 
Thought. In 1877 he was elected master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1887 Professor 
of International Law. He died at Cannes in 
1888. Among his numerous works are Roman 
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Law and Legal Education (1856); Anctent 
Law (1861) ; Village Communtztzes (1871) ; Lec- 


tures on the Early History of Institutions — 


(1875); Zarly Law and Custom (1883) ; Popu- 
lar Government (1885); International Law 
(1888). 


MAINE LAW, THE.—Maine was the first 
of the United States to pass a vigorous prohib- 
itory act. It was first outlined by General 
James Appleton, but perhaps owes most to 
Neal Dow (g.v.). A crude prohibitory law was 
passed in 1846, but in June, 1851, the law that 
has since been known as the Maine Law was 
enacted, (See PROHIBITION.) 


MALON, BENOIT, was born at St. Etienne, 
France, in 1841. He was the son of a peasant 
and received only elementary instruction. Go- 
ing to Paris, he worked at various trades. In 
the last years of the empire he had charge of a 
grocery established at Puteaux by a cooperative 
society. In 1868 he became a member of the 
International (g.v.), and for this suffered three 
months’ imprisonment. He became one of the 
organizers of the federation of soczétés ouvriéres. 
He was at the Congress of Basle in 1869. Soon 
after he became one of the editors of the /ar- 
setllaise. He was again put in prison in 1870 as 
a member of the International, but the downfall 
of the empire set him free. He opposed the 
government of the national defense in its con- 
duct of affairs. In February, 1871, he was 
elected a member of the National Assembly, 
but soon after resigned, at the same time as 
Rochefort. He was chosen a member of the 
Commune, but belonged to its moderate minor- 
ity. He ceased from the first days of May to 
attend the sessions of the Commune. After the 
taking of Paris by the Versailles Government, 
Malon succeeded in escaping to Switzerland, 
and soon after founded at Geneva the news- 
paper La Revanche. This was suppressed 
later on by the Swiss Government. He joined 
Bakunin’s Alliance in Switzerland, but soon 
after went to Italy and settled at Lugano, where 
he published for a short time a weekly, Le so- 
ctalisme progressif. On being granted am- 
nesty in 1880, he returned to France. He pub- 
lished the Lmanczpatzon -at Lyons, and allied 
himself for a time with Brousse. In the latter 
years of his life he devoted himself chiefly to 
literature, and published the Revue Soczaliste, 
which he conducted up to the time of his death, 
in 1893. Some of his works are: ZL’ Ju¢erna- 
tionale, son histoire et ses principes (1872); 
Le parti ouvriér en France (1882); Histoire 
du soctalisme et des prolétaires (1881-84, 5 
vols.) ; Le soctalisme réformiste (1885); Le so- 
ctalisme intégral (1890-91). 


MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT (see 
MALTHUSIANISM), Was born in Albury, Surrey, 
Eng.,in 1766. He was graduated with honors at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1788, and in 1797 
became a fellow of the college. He entered 
holy orders and divided his time between the 
university and a small parish in Surrey. In 
1798 he published the first edition of his great 
work under the title da Essay on the Princz- 


ple of Population as it Affects the Future Im- « 
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provement of Society, with Remarks on the 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, 
and other Writers, The book grew out of 
some discussions which Malthus had with his 
father respecting the perfectibility of society. 
Malthus had argued that society must always be 
hindered by the miseries consequent on the 
tendency of population to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence. His father, struck by 
the weight and originality of his views, asked 
him to put them in writing, and then recom- 
mended publication. The book aroused very 
general interest and discussion, and Mr. Mai- 
thus went abroad and traveled in Sweden, Nor- 
way, France, and portions of Russia, collecting 
material for a new edition, which appeared in 
_ 1803, and was, in hisown words, ‘‘ a new book.’’ 
He had found, upon investigating the subject, 
that ‘“‘much more had been done’”’ upon it 
“than he had been aware of.’’ It had ‘‘ been 
treated in sucha manner by some of the French 
economists, occasionally by Montesquieu, and, 
among our own writers, by Dr. Franklin, Sir 
shee Steuart, Mr. Arthur Young, and Mr. 
ownsend, as to create a natural surprise that 
it had not excited more of the public attention.’’ 
“* Much, however,’’ he thought, ‘‘ remained yet 
to be done. The comparison between the in- 
crease of population and food had not, perhaps, 
been stated with sufficient force and precision,”’ 
and ‘‘few inquiries had been made into the 
various modes by which the level’’ between 
population and the means of subsistence ‘“‘ is 
effected.’”’ The first desideratum here men- 
tioned—the want, namely, of an accurate state- 
ment of the relation between the increase of 
population and food—Malthus supposed he sup- 
. plied by the celebrated proposition that ‘‘ popu- 
lation increases in a geometrical, food in an 
arithmetical ratio.’’ 

This exact mathematical proposition, how- 
ever, he introduced but incidentally, and 
omitted in later editions, contenting himself 
with the general proposition that population, 
unless checked by war, poverty, etc., tended to 
increase faster than sustenance. His book ran 
through various editions, the last of which dur- 
ing his lifetime appeared in 1826 and bore the 
modified title, 4x Essay on the Principles of 
Population, or a View of tts Past and Pres- 
ent Effects on Human Happiness, with an In- 
quiry into the Future Removal or Mitigation 
of the Evils which tt Occasions. 

In 1805 Malthus married happily, and was 
appointed Professor of Modern History and Po- 
litical Economy in the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury, This situation he re- 
tained till his death in 1834. 

Besides his great work, Malthus wrote Odser- 
vations on the Effect of the Corn Laws (1815) ; 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent (1815) ; Principles of Political Economy 
(1820) ; and Definitzons in Political Economy 
(1827). His views on rent were of especial im- 
portance, and are believed by some to be the 
origin of the famous Ricardian law of rent. 
(See Rrcarvo ; PoiiricaL Economy.) The L£n- 
cyclopedia Britannica says of Malthus : 

“ Malthus was one of the most amiable, candid, and 


Cultured of men. In all his private relations he was 
_ not only without reproach, but distinguished ior the 
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beauty of his character. He bore the popular abuse 
and misrepresentation without the slightest murmur or 
sourness of temper. The aim of his inquiries was to 
promote the happiness of mankind, which could be 
better accomplished by pointing ott the real possi- 
bilities of progress than by indulging in vague dreams 
of perfectibility apart from the actual facts which con- 
dition human life,”’ 


The only checks on population advocated by 
Malthus are the moral checks of abstinence from 
marriage and sexual intercourse. Other checks 
like war come in as merely natural checks. 


MALTHUSIANISM (see Matruus) may 
be defined in brief as the theory first popu- 
larized tho not first taught by Malthus, that 
population has a tendency to multiply faster 
than subsistence, and that some people must 
necessarily, therefore, fail to have food unless the 
race as a whole adopts some measures to pre- 
vent the natural increase of its numbers. This 
is undoubtedly one of the most contested and yet 
most important questions in social science. 
Upon the answer to this question depends the 
right attitude in all problems affecting society’s 
treatment of the poor. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd says (Soczal Evolution, 
chap. viii.), ‘‘ Underneath all socialist ideals 
there yawns the problem of population.’’ In- 
dividualism (g.v.) rests one of its main argu- 
ments upon Malthusianism. 

There are two strongly contested views or sets 
of views upon the subject, but before we can 
notice these we must see a little more exactly 
what is meant to-day by Malthusianism. The 
doctrine as now held by its advocates is not ex- 
actly the view advocated by Malthus. Malthus 
himself, in the first place, somewhat modified 
his views in the successive editions of his book. 
(See Mattuus.) He omitted from the later edi- 
tions any exact mathematical statement of the 
relation between population and sustenance. 
Secondly, Malthus and the earlier Malthusians 
based their theory on an asserted general tend- 
ency in all animate creation to increase beyond 
the nourishment prepared for it, as evidenced 
in the vegetable and animal worlds, in the sav- 
age and semi-savage civilizations, and even in 
civilized communities. 

Modern Malthusianism, as illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in Professor A. T, Hadley’s Economics 
(1896, pp. 41-51), takes a more scientific form. 
It carefully analyzes the difference 
between the birth-rate and death- 
rate of various countries ; it finds Statement. 
in agriculture a law of diminishing 
returns (g.v.); it argues that the 
pressure of population and consequent family 
responsibility has largely produced the present 
surplus of food in civilized countries, so that the 
removal of this pressure would diminish the 
supply ; above all it connects itself with the 
evolutionary principle of the necessity of natural 
selection to progress (see Evotution), and that 
therefore a remoyal of the pressure of population 
would mean biological degeneration. ss 

The correctness of this view is both asserted 
and denied. Most individualists and some so- 
cialists accept the theory at least far enough to 
admit that there is a tendency for population to 
outstrip sustenance. The individualists usually 
assert it to be a necessary principle, and that it 
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cannot be prevented without interfering with 
social progress. Says Professor Hadley (as 
above, p. 41): “If poverty is inevitable and 
simply represents a sacrifice of individuals for 
the sake of the progress of the race, we may 
and must view with resignation a number of 
evils which can only be made worse by attempt- 
ing to eradicate them.”’ Socialist Malthusians, 
however, while admitting that population does 
tend to outstrip population, argue 
that competition is not the only 
path to progress, and that there 
may and should be found some way 
of limiting population to the means 
of sustenance. They urge that not enough at- 
tention has been given to the biological princi- 
ple of progress by functional adaptation and by 
cooperation of organisms. John Stuart Mill, 
accepting the Malthusian doctrine, argues that 
socialism is the state of society most favorable 
to limiting population to means of sustenance. 
He says (Polztical Economy, Book II., chap i.) : 


Results. 


‘“ Another of the objections to communism is similar 
to that so often urged against poor laws: that if every 
member of the community were assured of subsistence 
for himself and any number of children, on the sole 
condition of willingness to work, prudential restraint 
on the multiplication of mankind would be at an end, 
and population would start forward at a rate which 
would reduce the community through successive 
stages of increasing discomfort to actual starvation. 
There would certainly be much ground for this ap- 
prehension if communism provided no motives to re- 
Straint, equivalent to those which it would take away. 
But communism is precisely the state of things in 
which opinion might be expected to declare itself with 
greatest intensity against this kind of selfish intem- 
perance. Any augmentation of numbers which di- 
minished the comfort or increased the toil of the mass 
would then cause (which now it does not) immediate 
and unmistakable inconvenience to every individual 
in the association ; inconvenience which could not then 
be imputed to the avarice of employers or the unjust 
privileges of the rich. In such altered circumstances 
opinion could not fail to reprobate, and if reprobation 
did not suffice, to repress by penalties of some descrip- 
tion this or any other culpable self-indulgence at the 
expense of the community. Thecommunistic scheme, 
instead of being peculiarly opento the objection drawn 
from danger of over-population, has the reeommenda- 
tion of tending in an especial degree to the prevention 
of that evil.” 


Many, however, deny the correctness of the 
Malthusian theory, Professor Marshall (Zco- 
nomics of Industry, p. 31) says: 


‘Malthus’ statements with regard to the misery that 
has existed in past ages have been confirmed by more 
recent historians; but the practical conclusions that 
he deduced from them are-more liable to be disputed. 
For hecould not foresee the inventions and discoveries 
which were just about to be made when he wrote. He 
could not foresee how the growth of steam traffic 
would enable England, on the one hand, to import food 
from countries where there was a scanty population ; 
and, on the other, to send out her surplus population 
to cultivate new soils, and to spread the energy and 
genius of the English people over the earth.” 


Professor Symes says (Po/ttécal Economy, pp. 
Ove) as 


“There seems no sufficient ground for the assertion 
that population tends to increase more rapidly than 
production. In England it is certain that production 

has increased far more rapidly than 
ore population during the past century, and 

Objection, it may fairly be questioned whether the 

density of the population has not been 

‘ one of the causes of the high average 
productiveness of English laborers. These not only 
support themselves, but produce enough to support a 
large class in idle luxury, a large class in pauperism, a 
large class who live by crime, and many classes who 
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labor with more or less advantage to the community, © 


but not at work which is directly productive of ma- 
terial wealth. The idle rich and the idle poor, clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, actors, musicians, thieves, do- 
mestic servants, and others, have to live on what the 
directly productive classes produce; and tho in all 
communities there must be a certain proportion of 
non-producers, it is doubtful whether a thinly popu- 
ated country could possibly support so large a pro- 
portion as England does at the present day. 

“On the whole, then, we conclude that every in- 
crease of population opens up opportunities for fresh 
and superior ways of applying labor, and that if the 
community avails itself of these, the produce of its 
labor will, in most cases, be more than proportionately 
increased.”’ 


Many seem to forget, too, the enormously in- 
creased power of providing food made potent 
by modern science. Says Mr. D. A. Wells (Re- 
cent Economic Changes) : 


“Forty years ago a deficient harvest in any one of 
the countries of Europe entailed a vast amount of suf- 
fering and starvation on their population. To-day the 
deficiency of any local crop of wheat is comparatively 
of little consequence, for the prices of cereals in every 
country readily accessible by railroad and steamships 
are now regulated not by any local conditions, but 
by the combined production and consumption of the 
world ; and the day of famines for the people of all 
such countries has passed forever. The extent to 
which all local advantages in respect to the supply 
and prices of food have been equalized in recent years 
through the railway service of the United States is 
demonstrated by the fact that a full year’s require- 
ment of meat and bread for an adult person can now 
be moved from the points of their most abundant and 
cheapest production, 1ooo miles, for a cost not in excess 
of the single day’s wages of an average American me- 
chanic or artisan. 

‘““Great improvements have been made during the 
last 10 or 20 years in the breeding of live stock and its 
economical management, whereby a greatly increased 
product of animal food can be obtained from a given 
number with comparatively little increased labor or 
expense. In the matter of dairy produce, recognized 
authorities in England estimate that the average in- 
crease in the yield of milk per cow in that country has 
been at least 40 gals. per annum since 1878; and this 
for the 3,500,000 cows in milk, owned by British farm- 
ers, ‘means 140,000,000 extra gallons of milk over and 
above what the same animals yielded in 1878; and at 
6a. per gal. would amount to an extra return of no 
less than £3,500,000 for the United Kingdom, or £1 per 
OGWeere sis 

“Furthermore, not ey has the supply of food in- 
creased, but the variety of food available to the masses 
has become greater. Nearly all tropical fruits that 
will bear transportation have become as cheap in 
non-tropical countries as the domestic fruits of the 
latter, and even cheaper. ... Thirty or forty years 
ago fish in its most acceptable form—v7z., fresh—was 
only available to consumers living in close proximity 
to the ocean; but now fish caught on 
the waters of the North Pacific, and 
transported more than 2000 miles, are 
daily supplied to the markets of the 
Atlantic slope of the United States; and 
sea products of the coast of the latter, 
transported 2000 miles, are regularly fur- 
nished in a fresh condition to British 
markets. To this it should be added that on the very 
possibility of propagation which Malthus says applied 
to the animal and vegetable world, the supply of veg- 
etable and animal (including fish) food can be, under 
ely ee! care, almost indefinitely multiplied. What can 

e done is shown in part in Japan. Recent investiga- 
tions by Professor Rein, of the University of Bonn, 
Germany, show ‘that with an area about the same as 
the State of California (157,000 square miles), and with 
only one tenth of such area practically available for 
cultivation, Japan supports a population of 36,000,000 
almost entirely from her own product. Making due 
allowance for what may be eked out of the nine tenths 
taken up by forest, desert, and mountain, it appears 
that the incredible number of 2560 inhabitants are sup- 
ported from each square mile of cultivated land, or 
four to the acre, It is well known that this can be 
done on a smail scale, but its application to a nation 
is marvelous.’ Nothing is wasted in Japan; every- 
thing is utilized, and all arable land has been brought 
to the highest state of cultivation.” 


Marvelous 
Increase of 
Food Supply. 
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There is thus, however, to say the least, no 
very pressing fear of the world’s being unable 
to sustain its population from lack of food. In 
the United States, to ignore all the rest of the 
world, if our population were as dense as that 
of France, we should have, this side of Alaska, 
555,000,000 ; if as dense as that of Germany, 
658,000,000 ; if as dense as that of England and 
Wales, 1,452,000,000 ; if as dense as that of Bel- 
gium, I,574,000,000, or more than the present 
estimated population of the globe. (See Foop 
Suppty.) 

Many opponents of Malthusianism also argue 
that with increasing civilization and popular 
education fecundity will, on biological princi- 
ples, decrease. 

The American Cary argued the physiological 
theory that the total sum of nutriment received 
by an organized body directs itself, in largest 
proportion, to the parts of the system which are 
most used, and that this meant a diminution in 
the fecundity of human beings, in spite of 
more abundant feeding, through the greater 
use of their brains incident to an advanced civil- 
ization. 

Nevertheless, there is strong evidence claim- 
ed for Malthusianism. The possible natural 
productivity of the human race is undoubtedly 
very large. Ithas beencalculated by some that 
population may double itself in 13 years. Mal- 
thus considered it safer to argue that it could at 
least double itself in 25 years. Mill sayson this 
point (Polztzcal Economy, Book I., chap. x., 
sec...2) : 


“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic 
life may be regarded as infinite. There is no one 
species of vegetable or animal which, if the earth were 

entirely abandoned to‘ it and to the 

things on which it feeds, would notina 

Evidence for smali number of years overspread every 
Malthusian- region of the globe of which the climate 
: was compatible with its existence.... 

ism, It is but a moderate case of fecundity 

in animals to be capable of quadrupling 
their numbers ina single year; if they 
only do as much in half a century, 10,000 will have 
swelled within two centuries to upward of 2,500,000. 
The capacity of increase is necessarily in a geometri- 
cal progression: the numerical ratio alone is different. 

“To this property of organized beings the human 
species forms no exception. Its power of increase is 
indefinite, and the actual multiplication would be ex- 
traordinarily rapid if the power were exercised to the 
utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and yet 
in the most favorable circumstances known to exist, 
which are those of a fertile region colonized from an 
industrious and civilized community, population has 
continued for several generations, independently of 
fresh immigration, to double itself in not much more 
than 20 years. That the capacity of multiplication in 
the human species exceeds even this is evident if we 
consider how great is the ordinary number of children 
to a family where the climate is good and early mar- 
riages usual, and howsmall a proportion of them die 
before the age of maturity in the present state of hy- 
gienic knowledge where the locality is healthy and 
the family adequately provided with the means of 
living. Itis a very low estimate of the capacity of in- 
crease, if we only assume that in a good sanitary con- 
dition of the people each generation may be double 
the number of the generation which preceded it.” 


Professor A. T. Hadley (as above, p. 42) says: 


“ The physiological possibilities of the birth-rate in 
the human race, when not restrained by intellectual, 
social, or moral conditions, are thought to be as highas 
60 per 1000, tho no statistics ney pice poe as late as 
this over any considerable extent of space or time.... 
The Berenes between the birth-rate and the death- 
rate in any one year represents the rate of increase 
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of population for that year. If the birth-rate is 4 
per rooo and the death-rate 25 per rooo, the increase o 
population is 20 per 1000, or 2 per cent.’’ (For the facts 
as to birth-rates and death-rates, see BIRTH AND 
DEATH-RATE.) 


As to the fact that modern civilizations have 
an oversupply of food, Professor Hadley argues 
(¢dem, pp. 47-51) that this is due to competitive 
and individualistic family responsibility, and 
under socialistic conditions would disappear. 
In uncivilized countries he says there is no sur- 
plus of food. The history of the English poor 
law, he argues, shows that natural selection has 
not done its work, Criminals and paupers 
habitually defy the principle that every man 
should earn a living for himself and his er 
As to the assertion that fecundity necessarily 
tends to decrease with civilization, Professor 
Hadley denies that we have any reason for be- 
lieving this. He says (p. 48): 

“Tt is true that as society exists at present high com- 
fort and low birth-rate are commonly associated, be- 
cause comfort is made to depend upon prudence. Let 
the comfort be made independent of piidenes as in 
the case of the pauper or criminal, and the birth-rate 
tends to increase rather than diminish. It may not be 
exactly true, as some Malthusians would have us be- 
lieve, that the low birth-rate is the cause of the com- 
fort; but itis much farther from the truth to assert 
that the comfort is the cause of the low birth-rate. 
Both are the results of a common cause, the exercise 
of prudence, which gives high comfort and low birth- 
rate to those who are capable of practising it.’’ 


Finally, as to the future, Professor Hadley 
argues (p. 43) that tho improvements in the arts 
of producing and utilizing food may increase 
the power of the world’s sustenance, ‘‘it is a 
fact thoroughly established by observation that 
in any given stage of the arts there is a certain 
point beyond which increased application of 
labor and capital does not obtain correspond- 
ingly increased supplies of food from a given 
area.”’ % 

The views thus quoted present, perhaps, a 
fair statement of the present condition of the 
problem. Wehave quoted Professor Hadley on 
the Malthusian side rather than an 
biologist, because Professor Had- 
ley is among the latest economists Controversy. 
to treat the subject, and because 
the question is practically to-day 
economic or psychologic rather than biologic. 
All authorities are agreed that as a matter of 
fact in civilized countries to-day there is abun- 
dance of food if it were rightly distributed, and 
that science can at least increase this supply for 
a considerable time under modern social con- 
ditions, 

The only question is, what has produced this 
condition in modern countries? Professor Had- 
ley, ¢.g., says that ‘‘no amount of facts such 
as are accumulated by writers like Nitti will 
prove anything against the Malthusian theo 
Statistics show that high comfort and low birth- 
rate go handin hand. They are absolutely in- 
capable of showing which is cause and which is 
effect.”’ Individualists say it is individual re- 
sponsibility and pressure of existence that 
causes alow birth rate, so that under socialist 
conditions, removing pressure, you would not 
have the present supply of food. Socialists claim 
that under socialism you would increase suppl 
and not increase the rate of human fecundi- 
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ty ; and this is mainly a psychologic problem. 
(See Inpivipua.ism ; SociAtism,) As for the 
problem which is purely biologic, how far prog- 
ress depends on the struggle for existence and 
natural selection, see EvoLuTion ; INDIVIDUAL- 
ISM 3; SOCIALISM ; SOCIOLOGY. 

One other view, however, must be here noticed. 
Many writers and workers for social reform ac- 
cept the Malthusian theory as to the tendency 

to overpopulation, and argue that it 
is moral and necessary and humane 

Neo-Mal- to check population, especially 

thusianism, among the poor, by physical means. 
This view is sometimes called WVeo- 
Malthustanism, and is earnestly 
defended on moral and humanitarian grounds. 
Richard Carlisle, Dr, Charles Knowlton, R. D. 
Owen, James Watson, and later Austin Hol- 
yoake, Charles Bradlaugh, and Mrs, Annie Be- 
sant (who has since, we believe, given up belief 
in Malthusianism) were the most active in popu- 
larizing this theory among the poor, and in 
spite of misrepresentation, abuse, persecution, 
and prosecution in the courts, continued the 
propaganda, supported by such men as John 
Stuart Mill, George J. Holyoake, Robert Dale 
Owen, and a long list of physicians. Knowing 
well and horrified by the conditions of life in the 
slums, seeing the suffering involved in large 
families, feeling that under conditions where 
modesty and privacy were all but impossible 
(see StuMs), and hope equally faint, late mar- 
Tiages inevitably mean early prostitution, they 
argued that Neo-Malthusianism was the most 
moral course. Women, they said, in the slums 
were but slaves, sometimes of drunken husbands, 
at best of foul surroundings. Neo-Malthusian- 
ism, they said, was the only practical escape 
from overpopulation and wretched demoraliza- 
tion. Boldly, therefore, they preached as right 
what they said the wealthy denounced but prac- 
tised. 


_References : For further consideration of this ques- 
tion, and for the modern literature of the question, see 
BIRTH AND DEATH-RATE ; also SOCIOLOGY. 


MANIFESTOES.—We reprint here two so- 
cialist manifestoes. In January, 1848, Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels prepared a ‘‘ manifesto’’ 
for the communist, or, as it is now called, the 
socialist movement. It has to some extent been 
supplanted by more recent statements ; but as 
the first official statement of this movement we 
give it in full, as recently edited by Mr. Engels. 

Asa recent statement of socialism, we reprint a 
manifesto agreed upon in 1893 by representa- 


ae of all the leading socialist societies of Eng- 
and, 


MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY. By KARL 
MARX AND FREDERICK ENGELS (1848). 


A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of com- 
munism, All the powers of old Europe have entered 
into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre—Pope and 
Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and 
German police spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been 
decried as communistie by its opponents in power? 
Where the opposition that has not hurled back the 
branding reproach of communism against the more 
advanced opposition parties, as well as against its re- 
actionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact: 
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x, Communism is already acknowledged by all Eu~ 
ropean powers to be itself a power. 
2. Itis high time that communists should openly, in 


the face of the whole world, publish their views, their | 


aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of 
the spectre of communism with a manifesto of the 
party itself. : b es 
To this end, communists of various nationalities. 
have assembled in London and sketched the following 
manifesto, to be published in the English, French, 
German, Italian, Flemish, and Danish languages. 


1. BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS. 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles. : 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, op- 
pressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to: 
one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, 
now open fight, a fight that each time ended either in 
a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large or 
in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history we find almost 
everywhere a complicated arrangement of society 
into various orders, a manifold gradation of social 
tank, In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebeians, slaves ; inthe middle ages, feudal lords, vas- 
sals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs ; 
in almost all of these classes, again, subordinate gra- 
dations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, 
however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified 
the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more 
and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, 
into two great classes directly facing each other: 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the char- 
tered burghers of the earliest towns. From these 
burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie were 
developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the 
Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising bour- 
geoisie. The East Indian and Chinese markets, the 
colonization of America, trade with the colonies, 
the increase in the means of exchange 
and in commodities generally, gave to 
commierce, to navigation, to industry 
an impulse never before known, and 
thereby to the revolutionary element 
in the tottering feudal society a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which indus- 
trial production was monopolized by close guilds, now 
no longer sufficed for the growing wants of the new 
markets, The manufacturing system took its place. 
The guild-masters were pushed on one side by the 
manufacturing middle class; division of labor be- 
tween the different corporate guilds vanished in the 
face of division of labor in each single workshop. 

Meantime, the markets kept ever growing, the de- 
mand ever rising. Even manufacture no longer suf- 
ficed, Thereupon, steam and machinery revolution- 
ized industrial production. The place of manufacture 
was taken by the giant, modern industry, the place of 
the industrial middle class by industrious millionaires, 
the leaders of whole industrial armies, the modern 
bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, 
for which the discovery of America paved the way. 
This market has given an immense development to 
commerce, to navigation, to communication by land. 
This development has, in its turn, reacted on the ex- 
tension of industry ; and in proportion as industry, 
commerce, navigation, railways extended, in the same 
proportion the bourgeoisie developed, increased its 
capital,and pushed into the background every class 
handed down from the Middle Ages. 

Wesee, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is it~ 
self the product of a long course of development, of a 
series of revolutions in the modes of production and 
of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie 
was accompanied by a corresponding political ad- 
vance of that class). An oppressed class under the 
sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self-goy- 
erning association in the medieval commune, here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Ger- 
many), there taxable “third estate” of the monarchy 
(as in France), afterward, in the period of manufac- 
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ture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the 
absolute monarchy asa counterpoise against the no- 
bility, and, in fact, corner-stone of the great mon- 
archies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, since 
the establishment of modern industry and of the 
world market, conquered for itself, in the modern 
representative State, exclusive political sway. The 
executive of the modern State is but a committee for 
Managing the common affairs of the whole bour- 
geoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most 
revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela- 
tions. It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal 
ties that bound man to his “natural superiors,” and 
has left remaining no other nexus between man and 
man than naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash pay- 
ment.” It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies 
of religious fervor, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of Phil- 
istine sentimentalism in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. It has resolved personal worth into ex- 
change value, and in place of the numberless indefeasi- 
ble chartered freedoms has set up that single, uncon- 
Scionable freedom—free trade. In one word, for ex- 
ploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, 
it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occu- 
pation hitherto honored and looked up to with reverent 
awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the 
eel the poet, the man of science into its paid wage- 

aborers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation 
to a mere money relation. 2 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass 
that the brutal display of vigor in the Middle Ages, 
which reactionists so much admire, found its fitting 
complement in the most slothful indolence, It has 
been the first to show what man’s activity can bring 
about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing 
Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothie 
cathedrals ; it has conducted expeditions that put in 
the shade all former exoduses of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionizing the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, and with them 
the whole relations of society. Conservation of the 
old modes of production in unaltered form was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence for all 
earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionizing of 
production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social 
conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation dis- 
tinguish the bourgeois epoch from -all earlier ones. 
All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of 
ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are 
swept away, all new-formed ones become antiquated 
before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, 
all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last com- 

elled to face with sober senses his real conditions of 

ife and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 

roducts chases the bourgeoisie over the whole sur- 

ace of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connections everywhere, 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the 
world market given a cosmopolitan character to pro- 
duction and consumption in every country. To the 
great chagrin of reactionists, it has drawn from under 

the feet of industry the national ground 

on which . eee ee nis a sy a 

isie, national industries have been destroye 

saat Naas or are daily being destroyed. They are 

dislodged by new industries whose in- 
troduction becomes a life and death question for all 
civilized nations, by industries that no longer work up 
indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn 
from the remotest zones; industries whose products 
are consumed not only at home, but in every quarter 
of the globe. In place of the old wants, satisfied by 
the productions of the country, we find new wants, 
requiring for their satisfaction the products of distant 
lands and climes. In place of the old local and na- 
tional seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have inter- 
course in every direction, universal interdependence 
of nations. And as in material so also in intellectual 
production. The intellectual creations of individual 
nations become common property. National one- 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more and 
more impossible, and from the numerous national and 

local literatures there arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all 

instruments of production, by the immensely facili- 
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tated means of communication, draws all, even the 
most barbarian nations into civilization. The chea 
prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery with 
which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it 
forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of 
foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, on 
pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of 
production ; it compels them to introduce what it calls 
civilization into their midst—z.e., to become bourgeois 
themselves. In one word, it creates a world after its 
own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the 
rule of the towns. It has created enormous cities, has 
greatly increased the urban population as compared 
with the rural, and has thus rescued a considerable 
Vere of the population from the idiocy of rural life, 

ust as it has made the country dependent on the 
towns, soit has made barbarian and semi-barbarian 
countries dependent on the civilized ones, nations of 
ean on nations of bourgeois, the East on the 

est. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away 
with the scattered state of the population, of the means 
of production and of property. It has agglomerated 
population, eaeenaiized: means of production, and has 
concentrated property in a few hands. The necessary 
consequence of this was political centralization. Inde- 
pendent or but loosely connected provinces, with 
separate interests, laws, governments, and systems of 
taxation, became lumped together into one nation 
with one government, one code of laws, one national 
class interest, one frontier, and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce 100 years, 
has created more massive and more colossal produc- 
tive forces than have all preceding generations to- 
gether. Subjection of nature’s forces to man, ma- 
chinery, application of chemistry to industry and 
agriculture, steam navigation, railways, electric tele- 
graphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, 
canalization of rivers, whole populations conjured out 
of the ground—what earlier century had even a pre- 
sentiment that such productive forces slumbered in 
the lap of social labor ? 

We see, then, the means of production and of ex- 
change, on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built it- 
self up, were generated in feudal society. At a cer- 
tain stage in the development of these means of pro- 
duction and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal 
organization of agriculture and manufacturing indus- 
try, in one word, the feudal relations of property be- 
came nolonger compatible with the already develop- 
ed productive forces ; they became so many fetters. 
Een had to be burst asunder; they were burst asun- 

er. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accom- 
panied by a social and political constitution adapted 
to it, and by the economical and political sway of the 
bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own 
eyes. Modern bourgeois society, with its relations of 
production, of exchange, and of property, a society 
that has conjured up such gigantic means of produc- 
tion and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who is no 
longer able to control the powers of the nether world 
whom he has called up by his spells. For many a dec- 
ade past the history of industry and commerce is but 
the history of the revolt of modern productive forces 
against modern conditions of production, against the 
property relations that are the conditions for the ex- 
istence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough 
to mention the commercial crises that by their periodi- 
cal return put on its trial, each time more threatening- 
ly, the existence of the entire bourgeois society. In 
these crises a great part not sips of the existing prod- 
ucts, but also of the previously created productive 
forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises 
there breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier 
epochs, would have seemed an absurdity—the epidem- 
ic of over-production. Society suddenly finds itself 
put back into a state of momentary barbarism ; it ap- 

ears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation, 
haa cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; 
industry and commerce seem to be destroyed; and 
why? Because there is too much civilization, too 
much means of subsistence, too much industry, too 
much commerce. The productive forces at the dis- 
posal of society no longer tend to further the develop- 
ment of the conditions of bourgeois property; on the 
contrary, they have become too powerful for these 
conditions, by which they are fettered, and so soon as 
they overcome these fetters they bring disorder into 
the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence 
of bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois 
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society are too narrow to comprise the wealth created 
by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get over 
these crises? Onthe one hand, by enforced destruction 
of amass of productive forces; on the other, by the 
conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough 
exploitation of the old ones, That is to say, by pav-~ 
ing the way for more extensive and more destructive 
crises, and by diminishing the means whereby crises 

e prevented, 
aTThe weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against the 
bourgeoisie itself. ¥ 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself; it has also called into exist- 
ence the men who are to wield those weapons—the 
modern working class—the proletarians, , : 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, z.e., capital, is de- 
veloped, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the 
modern working class, developed, a class of laborers 
who live only so long as they find work, and who find 
work only so long as their labor increases capital. 
These laborers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, 
are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. — 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to di- 
vision of labor, the work of the proletarians has lost 
all individual character, and, consequently, all charm 

forthe workman. He becomes an ap- 

pendage of the machine, and it is only 

Proletariat, the most simple, most monotonous, and 

most peared acquired knack that is re- 

quired of him. Hence, the cost of pro- 

duction of a workman is restricted almost entirely to 

the means of subsistence that he requires for his main- 

tenance and for the propagation of his race. But the 

price of a commodity, and therefore also of labor, is 

equal to its cost of production. In proportion, there- 

fore, as the repulsiveness of the work increases, the 

wage decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the use 

of machinery and division of labor increase, in the 

same proportion the burden of toil also increases, 

whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 

increase of the work exacted in a given time, or by 
increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop 
of the patriarchal master into the great factory of the 
industrial capitalist. Masses of laborers, crowded 
into the factory, are organized like soldiers. As pri- 
vates of the industrial army, they are placed under 
the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and 
sergeants, Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois 
class and of the bourgeois State, they are daily and 
hourly enslaved by the machine, by the overlooker, 
and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufac- 
turer himself. he more openly this despotism pro- 
claims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the 
more hateful, and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied 
in manual labor, in other words, the more modern in- 
dustry becomes developed, the more is the labor of 
men superseded by that of women. Differences of 
age and sex have no longer any distinctive social 
validity for the working class. All are instruments of 
labor, more or less expensive to use, according to their 
age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the laborer by the 
manufacturer, so far at an end, that he receives his 
wages in cash, than he is set upon by the other por- 
tions of the bourgeoisie—the landlord, the shopkeeper, 
the pawnbroker, etc, 

The lower strata of the middle class—the small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen 
generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all these 
sink gradually into the proletariat, partly because 
their diminutive capital does not suffice for the scale 
on which modern industry is carried on, andisswamp- 
ed in the competition with the large capitalists, partly 
because their specialized skill is rendered worthless 
by new methods of production. Thus the proletariat 
is recruited from all classes of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of de- 
velopment. With its birth begins its struggle with 
the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried on by 
individual laborers, then by the work-people of a fac- 
tory, then by the operatives of one trade, in one locali- 
ty, against the individual bourgeois who directly ex- 
dae them, They direct their attacks not against the 
bourgeois conditions of production, but against the 
instruments of production themselves; they destroy 
imported wares that compete with their labor, they 
smash to pieces machinery, they set factories ablaze, 
they seek to restore by force the vanished status of 
the workman of the middle ages. 
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At this stage the laborers still form an incoherent 
mass scattered over the whole country, and broken up 
by their mutual competition. If anywhere they unite 
to form more compact bodies, this is not yet the con- 
sequence of their own active union, but of the union 
of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order to attain its 
own political ends, is compelled to set the whole pro- 
letariat in motion, and is, moreover, yet, for a time, 
able to do so. At this stage, therefore, the proletarians 
do not fight their enemies, but the enemies of their 
enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the 
landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty 
bourgeoisie. Thus the whole historical movement is 
concentrated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; every 
victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. — 

But with the development of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number; it becomes concen- 
trated in greater masses, its strength grows, and it 
feels that strength more. The various interests and 
conditions of life within the ranks of the proletariat 
are more and more equalized, in proportion as ma- 
chinery obliterates all distinctions of labor, and nearl 
everywhere reduces wages to the same low level. 
The growing competition among the bourgeois, and 
the resulting commercial crises, make the wages of 
the workers ever more fluctuating. The unceasing 
improvement of machinery, ever more rapidly de- 
veloping, makes their livelihood more and more pre- 
carious; the collisions between individual workmen 
and individual bourgeois take more and more the 
character of collisions between two classes. There- 
upon the workers begin to form combinations (trades 
unions) against the bourgeois; they club together in 
order to keep up the rate of wages; they found per- 
manent associations in order to make provision be- 
forehand for these occasional revolts. ere and there 
the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only 
fora time. The real fruit of their battles lies not in 
the immediate result, but in the ever-expanding union 
of the workers. This union is helped on by the im- 
proved means of communication that are created by 
modern industry, and that place the workers of differ- 
ent localities in contact with one another. It was just 
this contact that was needed to centralize the numer- 
ous local struggles, all of the same character, into one 
national struggle between classes. But every class 
struggle is a political struggle. And that union, to 
attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with 
their miserable highways, required centuries, the 
modern proletarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a 
few years. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, 
and consequently into a political party, is continually 
being upset again by the competition between the 
workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, 
stronger, firmer, mightier, It compels legislative 
recognition of particular interests of the workers by 
taking advantage of the divisions among the bour- 
geoisie itself. Thus the Ten Hours’ Bill in England 
was carried. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old 
society further, in many ways, the course of develop- 
ment of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself 
involved in a constant battle—at first with the aris- 
tocracy ; later on, with those portions of the bour- 
geoisie itself whose interests have become antagonis- 
tic to the progress of industry; at all times, with the 
bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all these battles 
it sees itself compelled to appeal to the proletariat, to 
ask for its help, and thus to drag it into the political 
arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the 
proletariat with its own elements of political and 
general education; in other words, it furnishes the 
proletariat with weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of 
the ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, 
precipitated into the proletariat, or are at least threat- 
ened in their conditions of existence. These also sup- 
ply the proletariat with fresh elements of enlighten- 
ment and progress, 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the 
decisive hour, the process of dissolution going on 
within the ruling class, infact, within the whole range 
of old society, assumes such a violent, glaring charac- 
ter, that a small section of the ruling class cuts itself 
adrift, and joins the revolutionary class—the class that 
holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an 
earlier period a section of the nobility went over to 
the bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the bourgeoisie 
goes over to the proletariat, and in particular a por- 
tion of the bourgeois idealogists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretical- 
ly the historical movement as a whole, 
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. Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
ourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really 
tevolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of modern industry ; the 
proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the 
Shopkeeper, the artizan, the peasant, all these fight 
against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their 
exi8tence as fractions of the middle class. They are 
therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay 
more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolu- 
tionary, they are so only in view of their impending 
transfer into the proletariat ; they thus defend not their 
present, but their future interests; they desert their 
Own standpoint to place themselves at that of the pro- 
letariat. 

_The “dangerous class,” the social scum, that pas- 
Sively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers of 
old society, may, here and there, be swept into the 
movement by a proletarian revolution; its conditions 
of life, however, prepare it far more for the part of a 
bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

_In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old so- 
ciety at large are already virtually swamped. The 
Proletarian is without property; his relation to his 
wife and children has nolonger anything in common 
with the bourgeois family relations ; modern industrial 
labor, modern subjection to capital, the same in Eng- 
land as in France, in America as in Germany, has 
stripped him of every trace of national character. 
Law, morality, religion, are to him so many bourgeois 
Bestadices, behind which lurk inambush just as many 

ourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand 
sought to fortify their already acquired status by sub- 
jecting society at large to their conditions of appro- 
priation. The proletarians cannot become masters of 
the productive forces of society except by abolishing 
their own previous mode of appropriation, and there- 
by also every other previous mode of appropriation. 
They have nothing of their own to secure and to for- 
tify ; their mission is to destroy all previous securities 
for and insurances of individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements 
of minorities or in the interest of minorities. The 
proletarian movement is the self-con- 
scious, independent movement of the 
immense majority in the interest of the 
immense majority. The proletariat, 
the lowest stratum of our present so- 
ciety, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up 
without the whole superincumbent 
strata of official society being sprung into the air. 

Tho not in substance, yet in form, the struggle 
of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a 
national struggle. The proletariat of each country 
must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own 
bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the develop- 
ment of the proletariat, we traced the more or less 
veiled civil war, raging within existing society, up to 
the point where that war breaks out into open revolu- 
tion, and where the violent overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the pro- 
letariat. ‘ 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as 
we have already seen, on the antagonism of oppress- 
ing and oppressed classes. But in order to oppress a 
class, certain conditions must be assured to it under 
which it can, at least, continue its slavish existence, 
The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself to 
membership in the commune, just as the petty bour- 
geois, under the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed 
to develop into a bourgeois. The modern laborer, on 
the contrary, instead of rising with the progress of in- 
dustry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of 
existence of his own class. e becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population and 
wealth. And here it becomes evident that the bour- 
geoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in so- 
ciety, and to impose its conditions of existence upon 
society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule be- 
cause it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting 
him sink into such a state, that it has to feed him, in- 
stead of being fed by him, Society can no longer live 
under this Boursen es an, Set CEO its existence 
sno longer compatible with society. 

Te al ion for the existence and for the 
sway of the bourgeois class is the formation and aug- 
mentation of capital ; the condition for capital is wage- 
labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively on competition 
between the laborers. The advance of industry, 
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whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, re 

places the isolation of the laborers, due to competition, 
by their revolutionary combination, due to associa- 
tion. The development of modern industry, there- 
fore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on 
which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates prod- 
ucts. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above 
all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory 
of the proletariat are equally inevitabie. 


II, PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS. 


In what relation do the communists stand to the 
proletarians as a whole ? 

The communists do not form a separate party op- 
posed to other working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those 
of the proletariat asa whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their 
own, by which to shape and mold the proletarian 
movement. 

The communists are distinguished from the other 
working-class parties by this only: 1. In the national 
struggles of the proletarians of the different countries, 
they point out and bring to the front the common in- 
terests of the entire proletariat, independently of all 
nationality. 2. In the various stages of development 
which the struggle of the working class against the 
bourgeoisie has to pass through, they always and 
everywhere represent the interests of the movement 
as a whole. 

The communists, therefore, are, on the one hand, 
practically, the most advanced and resolute section of 
the working-class parties of every country, that section 
which pushes forward all others ; on the other hand, 
theoretically, they have over the great mass of the 
proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate gen- 
eral results of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the communists is the same 
as that of all the other proletarian parties : formation 
of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bour- 
geois supremacy, conquest of political power by the 
proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the communists are in 
no way based on ideas or principles that have been in- 
vented or discovered by this or that would-be univer- 
sal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual rela- 
tions springing from an existing class struggle, froma 
historical movement going on under our very eyes. 
The abolition of existing property relations is not at 
all a distinctive feature of communism. 

All property relations in the past have continually 
been subject to historical change consequent upon the 
change in historical conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished 
feudal property in favor of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of communism is not the 
abolition of property generally, but the abolition of 
bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private 
property is the final and most complete expression of 
the system of producing and appropriating products 
that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploitation 
of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the communists may be 
summed up inthe single sentence: Abolition of private 
property. 

We communists have been reproached with the de- 
sire of abolishing the right of personally acquiring 
property as the fruit of a man’s own labor, which prop- 
erty is alleged to be the groundwork of all personal 
freedom, activity, and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do 
you mean the property of the petty artizan and of the 
small peasant, a form of property that preceded the 
bourgeois form? There is no need to abolish that; 
the development of industry has toa great extent 
already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property? 

But does wage-labor create any property for the 
laborer? Nota bit. It creates capital—z.e., that kind 
of property which exploits wage-labor, and which can- 
not increase except upon condition of begetting a new 
supply of wage-labor for fresh exploitation. ae opel 
in its present form, is based on the antagonism of cap- 
ital and wage-labor. Let us examine both sides of 
this antagonism, 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a purely per- 
sonal, but a social sfafus in production, Capital is a 
collective product, and only by the united action of 
many members, nay in the last resort, only by the 
united action of all members of society, can it be set 
in motion, 
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Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social 
Sica, therefore, capital is converted into common 
property, into the property of all members of society, 
personal property is not thereby transformed into 
social property. It is only the social character of the 
property that is changed, It loses its class character. 

Let us now take wage-labor. ? Ze 

The average price of wage-labor is the minimum 
wage—z. é., that quantum of the means of subsistence 
which is absolutely requisite to keep the laborer in 
bare existence asalaborer. What, there- 
fore, the wage-laborer appropriates by 
means of his labor merely suffices to 
prolong and reproducea bare existence. 
‘We by no means intend to abolish this 
personal appropriation of the products 
of labor, an appropriation that is made 
for the maintenance and reproduction of human life, 
and that leaves no surplus wherewith to command the 
Jabor of others, All that we want to do away with is 
the miserable character of this appropriation, under 
which the laborer lives merely to increase capital, and 
is allowed to live only in so far as the interest of the 
ruling class requiresit. — , 

In bourgeois society, living labor is but a means to 
increase accumulated labor. In communist society, 
accumulated labor is but a means to widen, to enrich, 
to promote the existence of the laborer. . 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates 
the present ; in communist society, the present domi- 
nates the past. In bourgeois society capital is indepen- 
dent and has individuality, while the living person 
is dependent and has no individuality. : 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by 
the bourgeois abolition of individuality and freedom! 
And rightly so. The abolition of bourgeois individ- 
uality, bourgeois independence, and bourgeois free- 
dom is undoubtedly aimed at, ; 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois 
conditions of production, free trade, free selling and 
buying. ‘Eoin? ‘. 

But if selling and buying disappear, free selling and 
buying disappear also. This talk about free selling 
and buying, and all the other ‘“ brave words” of our 
bourgeoisie about freedom in general, have a meaning, 
if any, only in contrast with restricted selling and 
buying, with the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning when opposed to the commu- 
nistic abolition of buying and selling, of the bourgeois 
conditions of production, and of the bourgeoisie itself. 

Youare horrified at our intending to do away with 
private property. But in your existing society private 
property is already done mee with for nine tenths of 
the population; its existence for the few is solely due 
to its non-existence in the hands of those nine tenths. 
You reproach us, therefore, withintending to doaway 
with a form of property, the necessary condition for 
whose existence is the non-existence of any property 
for the immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do 
away with your property. Precisely so; that is just 
what we intend. 

From the moment when labor can no longer be con- 
verted into capital, money or rent, into a social power 
capable of being monopolized, z.e. from the moment 
when individual property can no longer be transformed 
into bourgeois property, into capital, from that mo- 
ment, you Say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by] ‘‘individual” 
you mean no other person than the bourgeois, than the 
middle-class owner of property. This person must, 
indeed, be swept out of the way, and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appro- 
priate the products of society: all that it does is to 
deprive him of the power to subjugate the labor of 
others by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the abolition of pri- 
vate property all work will cease and universal lazi- 
ness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago 
to have gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for 
those of its members who work acquire nothing, and 
those who acquire anything do not work. The whole 
of this objection is but another expression of the tautol- 
ogy: that there can no longer be any wage-labor 
when there is no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the communistic mode 
of producing and appropriating material products 
have, in the same way, been urged against the com- 
munistic modes of producing and appropriating intel- 
lectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the disap- 
pearance of class property is the disappearance of pro- 
duction itself, so the disappearance of class culture is 
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to him identical with the disappearance of all cul- 
ture. r 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is for as 
the enormous majority a mere training to act as a 
machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply to 
our intended abolition of bourgeois property the stand- 
ard of your bourgeois notions of. freedom, culture, 
law, etc. Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of 
the conditions of your bourgeois production and bour- 
geois property, just as your jurisprudence is but the 
will ja ee class made into a law for all, a will whose 
essential character and direction are determined by 
the economical conditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to trans- 
form into eternal laws of nature and of reason the so- 
cial forms springing from your present mode of pro- 
duction and form of property—historical relations that 
rise and disappear in the progress of production—this 
misconception you share with every ruling class that 
has preceded you. What you see clearly in the case © 
of ancient property, what you admit in the case of 
feudal property, youare of course forbidden to admit 
in the case of your own bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare 
up at this infamous proposal of the communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bour- 
geois family, based? On capital, on private gain. In 
its completely developed form this family exists — 
among the bourgeoisie. But this state of things finds 
its complement in the practical absence of the family 
among the proletarians and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of 
course when its complement vanishes, and both will 
vanish with the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploita- 
tion of children by their parents? To this crime we 
plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed cf 
relations when we replace home education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also social and 
determined by the social conditions under which you 
educate by the intervention, direct or 
indirect, ef musa by means of schools, 
etc.? The communists have notinvent- The Family. 
ed the intervention of society in educa- : 
tion; they do but seek to alter the char- 
acter of that intervention, and to rescue education 
from the influence of the ruling class. 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and educa- 
tion, about the hallowed corelation of parent and 
child, becomes all the more disgusting, the more, by 
the action of modern industry, all family ties among 
the proletarians are torn asunder, and their children 
transformed into simple articles of commerce and 
instruments of labor. 

But you communists would introduce community of 
women, screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of 
production. He hears that the instruments of pro- 
duction are to be exploited in common, and, naturally. 
can come to no other conclusion than that the lot o 
being common to all will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed 
at is to do away with the status of women as mere in- 
struments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the 4 
virtuous indignation of our bourgeois at the com- 
munity of women which, they pretend, is to be openly 
and officially established by the communists. The 
communists have no need to introduce community of 
women; it has existed almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives 
and daughters of their proletarians at their disposal, 
not to speak of common prostitutes, take the greatest 
pleasure in seducing each other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wivesin 
common, and thus, at the most, what the communists 
might possibly be reproached with is that they desire 
to introduce, in substitution for a hypocritically con- 
cealed, an openly legalized community of women. 
For the rest, it is self-evident that the abolition of the 
present system of production must bring with it the 
abolition of the community of women springing from 
avg system—z.e,, of prostitution both public and pri- 
, The communists are further reproached with desir- 
ing to abolish countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. Wecannottake 
from them 


ational differences and antagonisms between 
ad are daily more and more vanishing, owing to 

e development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of com- 
merce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the mode 
of production and in the conditions of life correspond- 
ing thereto, 

‘The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to 
vanish still faster. United action of the leading civil- 
ized countries at least is one of the first conditions for 
the emancipation of the proletariat. 

in proportion as the exploitation of one individual by 
_ another is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation 
by another will also be put anendto. In proportion 
as the antagonism between classes within the nation 
vanishes, the hostility of one nation to another will 
come to an end. . 

_ The charges against communism made from a re- 
ligious, a philosophical, and, generally, from an ideo- 
logical standpoint, are not deserving of serious exam- 
ination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that 
man’s ideas, views, and conceptions—in one word, 
man’s consciousness, changes with every change in the 
conditions of his material existence, in his social re- 
lations, and in his social life? 

_ What else does the history of ideas prove than that 
intellectual production changes its character in pro- 

rtion as material production is changed? The rul- 
ing ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its 
ruling class. 

_When people speak of ideas that revolutionize so- 
ciety, they do but express the fact that within the old 
society the elements of a new one have been created, 
and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace 
with the dissolution of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes the 
ancient religions were overcome by Christianity. 
When Christian ideas succumbed in the eighteenth 
century to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its 
death battle with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of con- 
Science merely gave expression to the sway of free 
competition within the domain of knowledge. 

“ Undoubtedly,’”’ it will be said, ‘religious, moral, 

hilosophical, and juridical ideas have been modified 
in the course of historical development. But religion, 
morality, philosophy, political science, and law con- 
stantly survived this change.”’ 


“There are besides eternal truths, such as freedom, 


justice, etc., that are common to all states of society. 

ut communism abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes 
all religion and all morality, instead of constituting 
them on a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction 
to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The 
history of all past society has consisted in the develop- 
ment of class antagonisms, antagonisms that assumed 
different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is 
common to all past ages—v/z., the exploitation of one 
part of society by the other. No wonder, then, that 
the social consciousness of past ages, despite all the 
multiplicity and variety it displays, moves within cer- 
tain common forms or general ideas, which cannot 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance 
of class antagonisms. 

The communist revolution is the most radical rup- 
ture with traditional property relations; no wonder 
that its development involves the most radical rupture 
with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections 
to communism. 

We have seen above that the first step in the revo- 
lution by the working class is to raise the proletariat 
to the position of ruling class, to win the battle of de- 
mocracy. : , a 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralize all instruments of production in the hands 
of the State—z.e., of the proletariat organized as the 
ruling class; and to increase the total of productive 
forces as rapidly as possibly. ; 

Of course, in the beginning this cannot be effected 
except by means of despotic inroads on the Bees of 

“property and on the conditions of bour- 

geois production; by means of meas- 

Communism. ures, therefore, which appear economi- 

cally insufficient and untenable, but 

which in the course of the movement 

outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads upon 

the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means 
__ of entirely revolutionizing the mode of production. 

c. These measures will of course be different in differ- 


ent countries. 
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Nevertheless, in the most advanced countries the 
following will be pretty generally applicable : 

x. Abolition of property in land and application of 
all rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

. ypaeeesion of the property of all emigrants and 
rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the State, 
by means of a national bank with State capital and an 
exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication 
and transport in the hands of the State. 

_7- Extension of factories and instruments of produc- 
tion owned by the State: the bringing into cultivation 
of waste lands, and the improvement of the soil gen- 
erally in accordance with a common plan, 

_ 8. Equal liability of all to labor. Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture, 

9g. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing 
industries ; gradual abolition of the distinction be- 
tween town and country, by a more equable distribu- 
tion of the population over the country. 

ro. Free education for all children in public schools. 
Abolition of children’s factory labor in its present 
form. Combination of education with industrial pro- 
duction, etc. 

When, in the course of development, class distinc- 


_ tions have disappeared, and ail production has been 


concentrated in the hands of a vast association of the 
whole nation, the public power will lose its political 
character. Political power, properly so called, is 
merely the organized power of one class for oppressing 
another. If the proletariat during its contest with the 
bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
to organize itself as a class, if, by means of a revolu- 
tion, it makes itself the ruling class, and as such 
sweeps away by force the old conditions of produc- 
tion, then it will, along with these conditions, have 
swept away the conditions for the existence of class 
antagonisms, and of classes generally, and will there- 
by have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all. 


Ill, SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE, 


1. Reactionary Socialism. 
a. Feudal Soctalism. 


Owing to their kistorical position, it became the vo- 
cation of the aristocracies of France and England to 
write pamphlets against modern bourgeois society. 
In the French revolution of July, 1830, and in the Eng- 
lish reform agitation, these aristocracies again suc- 
cumbed to the hateful upstart. henceforth, aserious 
political contest was altogether out of question. A 
literary battle alone remained possible. But even in 
the domain of literature the old cries of the restora- 
tion period* had become impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy were 
obliged to lose sight, apparently, of their own inter- 
ests, and to formulate their indictment against the 
bourgeoisie in the interest of the exploited working 
class alone, Thus the aristocracy took their revenge 
by singing lampoons on their new master, and whis- 
pering in his ears sinister prophecies of coming catas- 
trophe. + 2 

In this way arose feudal socialism: half lamenta- 
tion, half lampoon ; half echo of the past, half menace 
of the future ; at times, by its bitter, witty, and inci- 
sive criticism, striking the bourgeoisie to the ver 
heart’score, but always ludicrous in its effect, throug 
total incapacity to comprehend the march of modern 
history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, 
waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. 
But the people, so often as it joined them, saw on their 
hindquarters the old feudal coats-of-arms, and de- 
serted with loud and irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists and ‘ Young 
England” exhibited this spectacle. “> 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was 
different to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists for- 
get that they exploited under circumstances and con- 
ditions that were quite different, and that are now 
antiquated. In showing that under their rule the 


* Not the English Restoration, 1660-89, but the French 
Restoration, 1814-30. 
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proletariat never existed, they forget that the modern 
bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring of their own 
form of society. ; 

For the Rests oe little do they conceal the reactionary 
character of their criticism, that their chief acccusa- 
tion against the bourgeoisie amounts to this: that 
under the bourgeois régime a class is being developed 
which is destined to cut up root and branch the old 
order of society. oy a 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so 
much that it creates a proletariat as that it createsa 
revolutionary proletariat. a baie 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all co- 
ercive measures against the working class; and in 
ordinary life, despite their highfalutin phrases, they 

stoop to pick up the golden apples 
dropped from the tree of industry, and 

Feudalism, to barter truth, love, and honor for traf- 

; fic in wool, beet-root sugar, and potato 
spirit.* : 
As the parson has ever gone hand in 
hand with the landlord, so has clerical socialism with 
feudal socialism, ; ma 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a 
socialist tinge. Has not Christianity declaimed against 
private property, against marriage, against the State? 
Has it not preached in the place of these charity and 
poverty, celibacy and mortification of the flesh, mo- 
nastic life and mother Church? Christian socialism is 
but the holy water with which the priest consecrates 
the heart-burnings of the aristocrat. 


6. Petty Bourgeots Soctalism. 


The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that 
was ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class 
whose conditions of existence pined and perished in 
the atmosphere of modern bourgeois society. The 
medieval burgesses and the small peasant proprietors 
were the precursors of the modern bourgeoisie. In 
those countries which are but little developed indus- 
trially and commercially these two classes still vege- 
tate side by side with the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilization has become 
fully developed a new class of petty bourgeois has 
been formed, fluctuating between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie, and ever renewing itself as a supplemen- 
tary part of bourgeois society. The individual mem- 
bers of this class, however, are being constantly hurled 
down into the proletariat by the action of competition, 
and as modern suai y develops they even see the 
moment approaching when they will completely dis- 
appear as an independent section of modern society, 
to be replaced in manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce by overlookers, bailiffs, and shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants consti- 
tute far more than half of the population, 1t was natu- 
ral that writers who sided with the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie should use in their criticism of the 
bourgeois rég¢me the standard of the peasant and 
petty bourgeois, and from the standpoint of these in- 
termediate classes should take up the cudgels for the 
working class. Thus arose petty bourgeois socialism. 
Sismondi was the head of this school, not only in 
France, but also in England. 

This school of socialism dissected with great acute- 
ness the contradictions in the conditions of modern pro- 
duction It laid bare the hypocritical apologies of 
economists. It proved incontroyertibly the disastrous 
effects of machinery and division of labor; the con- 
centration of capital and land in a few hands; over- 
production and crises; it pointed out the inevitable 
ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant. the misery of 
the proletariat, the anarchy in production, the crying 
ine ualities in the distribution of wealth, the indus- 
trial war of extermination between nations, the dis. 
solution of old moral bonds, of the old family rela- 
tions, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of socialism 
aspires either to restoring the old means of production 
and of exchange, and with them the ol property 
relations and the old society, or to cramping the mo 
ern means of production and of exchange within the 


* This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed 
aristocracy and squirearchy have large portions of 
their estates cultivated for their own account by 
stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beet-root 
sugar manufacturers and distillers of potato spirits. 
The wealthier British aristocracy are as yet rather 
above that; but they, too, know howto make up for 
declining rents by lending their names to floaters of 
more or less shady joint-stock companies, 
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frainework of the old property relations that have 
been and were bound to be exploded by those means. 
In either case it is both reactionary and utopian. 
Its last words are: corporate guilds for manufac- 
ture; patriarchal relations in agriculture. ; 
Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dis- 
ersed all intoxicating effects of self-deception, this 
orm of socialism ended in a miserable fit of the blues. 


German or “ True” Socialism. 


The socialist and communist literature of France, a 
literature that originated under the pressure of a 
bourgeoisie in power, and that was the expression of 
the struggle against this power, was introduced into 
Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie in that 
country had just begun its contest with feudal abso- 
lutism. : 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, and 
beaux esprits eagerly seized on this literature, only 
forgetting that when these writings immigrated from 
France into Germany French social conditions had 
not immigrated along with them. In contact with 
German social conditions, this French literature lost 
all its immediate practical significance, and assumeda 
purely literary aspect. Thus, to the German philoso- 

hers of the eighteenth century the demands of the 
Est French Revolution were nothing more than the 
in general, and the 
utterance of the will of the revolutionary French 
bourgeoisie signified in their eyes the laws of pure 
will, of will as it was bound to be, of true human will 
generally. ; . ; 7! 

The work of the German /terafi consisted solely in 
bringing the new French ideas into harmony with 
their ancient philosophical conscience, or rather in an- 
nexing the French ideas without deserting their own 
philosophic point of view. % : 

This annexation took place in the same way in which 
a foreign language is appropriated—vzz., by trans- 
lation 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of 
Catholic saints over the manuscripts on which the 
classical works of ancient heathendom had been writ- 
ten. The German /‘ferati reversed this process with 
the profane French literature. They wrote their 

hilosophical nonsense beneath the French original. 
Bor instance, beneath the French criticism of the 
economic functions of money they wrote “ Alienation 
of Humanity,” and beneath the French criticism of 
the bourgeois State they wrote, ‘* Dethronement of the 
Category of the General,” and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at 
the back of the French historical criticisms they dub- 
bed ‘Philosophy of Action,’ ** True Socialism,”’ ‘‘ Ger- 
man Science of Socialism,” ‘* Philosophical Foundation 
of Socialism,” and so on. 

The French socialist and communist literature was 
thus completely emasculated. And since it ceased in 
the hands of the German to express the struggle of 
one class with the other, he felt conscious of having 
overcome ‘'French one-sidedness” and of represent- 
ing not true requirements, but the requirements of 
truth , not the interests of the proletariat, but the in- 
terests of human nature, of man in general, who be- 
longs to no class, has no reality, who exists only in the 
misty realm of philosophical phantasy. 

This German socialism, which took its schoolboy 
task so seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor 
stock-in-trade in such mountebank fashion, mean- 
while gradually lost its pedantic innocence. 

The fight of the German and, especially, of the 
Prussian bourgeoisie against feudal aristocracy and 
absolute monarchy. in other words, the liberal move- 
ment, became more earnest 

By this the long wished-for opportunity was offered 
to “true socialism’ of confronting the political 
movement with the socialist demands, of hurling the 
traditional anathemas against liberalism, against rep- 
resentative government, against bourgeois competi- 
tion, bourgeois freedom of the press, bourgeois legis- 
lation, bourgeois liberty and equality. and of preachin 
to the masses that they had nothing to gain an 
everything to lose by this bourgeois movement. Ger- 
man socialism forgot in the nick of time that the 
French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed 
the existence of modern bourgeois society, with its 
corresponding economic conditions of existence, and 
the political constitution adapted thereto, the very 
things whose attainment was the object of the pending 
struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their followin 
of parsons, professors, country squires, and officials, it 


served asa welcome scarecrow against the threaten- 
ing bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings 
and bullets with which these same governments, just 
at that time, dosed the German working-class risings. 

While this ‘‘true’’ socialism thus served the gov- 
ernments as a weapon for fighting the German bour- 
geoisie, it, at the same time, directly represented a 
reactionary interest, the interest of the German Phil- 
istines. In Germany the fefty bourgeors class, a religue 
of the sixteenth century, and since then constantly 
cropping up again under various forms, is the real 
social basis of the existing state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing 
state of things in Germany. The industrial and 
political supremacy of the bourgeoisie threatens it 
with certain destruction; on the one hand, from the 
concentration of capital; on the other, from the rise 
of a revolutionary proletariat. ‘‘True’’ socialism 
appeared to kill these two birds with one stone. It 
spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with 
flowers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly senti- 
ment, this transcendental robe in which the German 
socialists wrapped their sorry ‘eternal truths” all 
skin and bone, served to wonderfully increase the sale 
of their goods among such a public. 

And on its part German socialism recognized more 
and more its own calling as the bombastic represen- 
tative of the petty bourgeois Philistine. 

It proclaimed the German nation to be the model 
nation, and the German petty Philistine to be the typi- 
cal man. To every villanous meanness of this model 
man it gave a hidden, higher, socialistic interpretation, 
the exact contrary of its real character. It went to 
the extreme length of directly opposing the ‘ brutally 
destructive” tendency of communism, and of pro- 
claiming its supreme and impartial contempt of all 
ciass struggles. With very few exceptions, all the so- 
called socialist and communist publications that now 
(1847) circulate in Germany belong to the domain of 
this foul and enervating literature. 


2. Conservative or Bourgeots Socialism. 


A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing 
social grievances, in order to secure the continued 
existence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, 
humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the 
working class, organizers of charity, members of so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals, tem- 
perance fanatics, hole-and-corner reformers of every 
imaginable kind. This form of socialism has, more- 
ever, been worked out into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Pizlosophie dela Misére as 
an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of 
modern social conditions without the struggles and 
dangers necessarily resulting therefrom. They desire 
the existing state of society minus its revolutionary 
and disintegrating elements. They wish for a bour- 

eoisie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie natural- 

y conceives the world in which it is supreme to be the 
best; and bourgeois socialism develops this comforta- 
ble conception into various more or less complete 
systems. In requiring the proletariat to carry out 
such a system, and thereby to march straightway into 
the social New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality 
that the proletariat should remain within the bounds 
of existing society, but should cast away all its hateful 
ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic 
form of this socialism sought to depreciate every 
revolutionary movement in the eyes of the working 
class, by showing that no mere political reform, but 
only a change in the material conditions of existence, 
in economical relations, could be of any advantage to 
them. By changes in the material conditions of exist- 
ence, this form of socialism, however, by no means 
understands abolition of the bourgeois relations of 
production, an abolition that can be effected only by a 
revolution, but administrative reforms, based on the 
continued existence of these relations ; reforms, there- 
fore, that in no respect affect the relations between 
capital and labor, but at the best lessen the cost and 
simplify the administrative work of bourgeois govern- 
ment. ; : 

Bourgeois socialism attains adequate expression 
when, and only when, it becomes a mere figure of 

eech, 2 
Drtee trade: for the benefit of the working class, 
Protective duties: for the benefit of the working class. 
Prison reform; for the benefit of the working class. 
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This is the last word and the only seriously meant 
word of bourgeois socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a 
bourgeois for the benefit of the working class. 


3. Cretical-Utopian Socialism and Communism. 


We do not here refer to that literature which, in 

every great modern revolution, has always given voice 
to the demands of the proletariat ; such as the writings 
of Babeuf and others. 
_ The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain 
its own ends, made in times of universal excitement, 
when feudal society was being overthrown, for the 
time being necessarily failed, owing to the then un- 
developed state of the proletariat, as well as to the 
absence of the economic conditions for its emancipa- 
tion, conditions that had yet to be produced, and could 
be produced by the impending bourgeois epoch alone. 
The revolutionary literature that accompanied these 
first movements of the proletariat had necessarily a 
reactionary character. It inculcated universal ascet- 
icism and social leveling in its crudest form. 

The socialist and communist systems properly so 
called, those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, and others, 
sprang into existence in the early undeveloped period, 
described above, of the struggle between proletariat 
and bourgeoisie. (See Section 1. Bourgeoisie and Pro- 
letariat.) 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class 
antagonisms, as well as the action of the decomposing 
elements in the prevailing form of society. But the 
proletariat, as yet in its infancy, offers to them the 
spectacle of a class without any historical initiative or 
ony independent political movement. 

ince the development of class antagonism keeps 
even pace with the development of industry, the eco- 
nomic situation, as they find it, does not as yet offer to 
them the material conditions for the emancipation of 
the proletariat. They therefore search after a new 
social science, after new social laws, that are to create 
these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inven- 
tive action, historically created conditions of eman- 
cipation to fantastic ones, and the gradual, spontane- 
ous class organization of the proletariat to an organi- 
zation of society specially contrived by these invent- 
ors. Future history resolves itself in their eyes into 
the propaganda and the practical carrying out of their 
social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of 
caring chiefly for the interests of the working class, 
as being the most suffering class, Only from the point 
of view of being the most suffering class does the 
proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well 
as their own surroundings, cause socialists of this kind 
to consider themselves far superior to all class antag- 
onisms, They want to improve the condition of 
every member of society, even that of the most 
favored. Hence, they habitually appeal to society at 
large, without distinction of class; nay, by-preference, 
to the ruling class. For how can people, when once 
they understand their system, failto see in it the best 
possible plan of the best possible state of society ? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all 
revolutionary action; they wish to attain their ends 
by peaceful means, and endeavor, by small experi- 
ments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by the force 
of example, to pave the way for the new social Gos- 


el. 
y Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at 
a time when the proletariat is still in a very unde- 
veloped state, and has but a fantastic conception of its 
own position, correspond with the first instinctive 
yearnings of that class for a general reconstruction of 
society. ~ 

But these socialist and communist publications con- 
tain alsoacritical element. They attack every prin- 
ciple of existing society. Hence they are full of the 
most valuable materials for the enlightenment of the 
working class. The practical measures proposed in 
them, such as the abolition of the distinction between 
town and country, of the family, of the carrying on 
of industries for the account of private individuals, 
and of the wage system, the proclamation of social 
harmony, the conversion of the functions of the State 
into a mere supérintendence of production—all these 
proposals point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagoni$Sms which were, at that time, only just crop- 
ping up, and which, in these publications, are recog- 
nized under their earliest, indistinct and undefined 
forms only. These proposals, therefore, are of a pure- 
ly utopian character. 
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The significance of critical-utopian socialism and 
communism bears an inverse relation to historical 
development. In proportion as the modern class 
struggle develops and takes definite shape, this fan- 
tastic standing apart from the contest, these fantastic 
attacks on it lose all practical value and all theoretical 
justification. Theretore, altho the originators of these 
systems were, in many respects, revolutionary, their 
disciples have, in every case, formed mere reactionary 
sects. They hold fast by the original views of their 
masters, in opposition to the progressive historical de- 
velopment of the proletariat. They, therefore, en- 
deavor, and that cout ereuny to deaden the class 
struggle and to reconcile the classantagonisms. They 
still dream of experimental realization of their social 
utopias, of founding isolated ‘t phalanstéres,” of es- 
tablishing “home colonies,’ of setting up a “‘little 
Icaria ’’—duodecimo editions of the New Jerusalem, 
and to realize all these castles in the air, they are com- 
pelled to appeal to the feelings and purses of the 
bourgeois. By degrees they sink into the category of 
the reactionary conservative socialists depicted 
above, differing from these only by more systematic 
pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious be- 
lief in the miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action 
on the part of the working class ; such action, accord- 
ing to them, can only result from blind unbelief in the 
new Gospel. iy. , 

The Owenites in England and the Fourierists in 
France respectively oppose the Chartists and the 
“ Réformistes.”’ 


IV. POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN RELATION TO 
THE VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES, 


Section II. has made clear the relations of the com- 
munists to the existing working class parties, such as 
the Chartists in England and the agrarian reformers 
in America. 

The communists fight for the attainment of the im- 
mediate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary 
interests of the working class; but in movement of 
the present, they also represent and take care of the 
future of that movement. In France the communists 
ally themselves with the social-democrats,* against 
the conservative and radical bourgeoisie, reserving, 
however, the right to take up a critical position in re- 
gard to phrases and illusions traditionally handed 
down from the great revolution. 

In Switzerland choy support the Radicals, without 
losing sight of the fact that this party consists of 
antagonistic elements, partly of democratic socialists, 
in the French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an 
agrarian revolution, as the prime condition for nation- 
al emancipation, that party which fomented the in- 
surrection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie when- 
ever it acts in a revolutionary way, against the abso- 
lute monarchy, the feudal squirearchy, and the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil 
into the working class the clearest possible recogni- 
tion of the hostile antagonism between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, in order that the German workers 
may straightway use, as so many weapons against the 
bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that 
the bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with 
its supremacy, and in order that, after the fall of the 
reactionary classes in Germany, the fight against the 
bourgeoisie itself may immediately begin. , 

The communists turn their attention chiefly to 
Germany, because that country is on the eve of a 
bourgeois revolution, that 1s bound to be carried out 
under more advanced conditions of European civiliza- 
tion, and with a much more developed proletariat, 
than that of England was in the seventeenth, and of 
France in the eighteenth century, and because the 
bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but the prel- 
tie to animmediately following proletarian revolu- 
ion. 

In short, the communists everywhere support every 
revolutionary movement against the existing social 
and political order of things. 


*The party then represented in Parliament by 
Ledru-Rollin, in literature by Louis Blane, in the 
daily press by the Réforme, The name of social de- 
Appts ees with es its inventors, a section 

e democratic or republican party more or les 
tinged with socialism, E an fo 
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In all these movements they bring to the front, as 
the leading question in each, the property question, no 
matter what its degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labor everywhere for the union and 
agreement of the democratic parties of all countries. 

The communists disdain to conceal their views and 
They openly declare that their ends can be at- 

forcible overthrow of all existing 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
The proletarians have noth- 
They have a world to 


aims. 
tained only by the 
social conditions. : 
communistic revolution. _ 
ing to lose but their chains. 
win. ’ : 

Workingmen of all countries, unite! 


As the preceding manifesto is the classical ex- 

osition of socialism or communism as it was 
beld in the middle of the century, so the follow- 
ing manifesto may be taken as an authoritative 
representation of modern socialism, signed as 
it is by the leaders of societies representing all 
the phases of socialism held in England or in- 
deed elsewhere, with the exception of Christian 
Socialism, for which see that article. 


MANIFESTO OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF SOCIALIST 
BODIES (1893). 


There isa growing feeling at the present time that, 
in view of the increasing number of socialists in Great 
Britain, an effort should be made to show that, what- 
ever differences may have arisen between them in the 

ast, all who can fairly be called socialists are agreed 
in their main principles of thought and action. 

This is the more hopeful since, tho much has been 
made of those differences by the opponents of social- 
ism, it is safe to say that they have been rather of less 
than more importance than similar disputes of the 
early days of great movements which have afterward 
become solid and irresistible. There 
has indeed been constant cooperation 


in propagandist work between the indi- The Situa- 
vidual members of different organiza- . 
tions, and occasional cooperation be- tion. 


tween the organizations in political 

emergencies; but more than this is now 

needed if we are to make a serious advance in the 
work of gathering together and directing the great 
body of thought and feeling which is setting toward 
socialism. 

Meanwhile, the necessity for the development of a 
new social order is getting more obvious to all think- 
ing people, and without the growing aspirations 
toward socialism the outlook of modern civilization 
would be hopeless. 

The vigorous propaganda which has been carried on 

for the last 12 years, and the complete change in the 
attitude of the working classes and the public gener- 
ally toward socialism, could not but attract the no- 
tice, and perhaps excite the anxiety, of the politicians 
of the possessing classes ; but they have shown hith- 
erto that they have lacked both the will and the power 
to do anything effective toward meeting the evils en- 
gendered by our present system. In spite of factory 
acts and factory inspectors, in spite of sanitary legis- 
lation and royal commissions, the condition of the 
working people ts, relatively to the increased wealth 
of the country, worse than it was 20 years ago. Chil- 
dren are still growing up among such surroundingsand 
so insufficiently nourished that health and strength are 
for them an impossibility ; dangerous and unwhole- 
some trades, inflicting hideous diseases on those who 
work at them, are still carried on by the capitalists 
with impunity ; overcrowding, accompanied by in- 
creasing rents, is the rule rather than the exception in 
all our great cities. 
_ At the same time, the great and growing depression 
in the most vital of industries, agriculture, tends to 
drive the people more and more from the country into 
the towns, while it so narrows the field trom which 
healthy and vigorous industrial recruits have been 
drawn in the past that the physical deterioration of 
our city population is more severely felt than ever 
before. 

Moreover, the question of the unemployed is more 
pressing to-day than at any recent period. The inca- 
pacity of the capitalist class to handle the machinery 
of production without injury to the community has 
been demonstrated afresh by the crisis of 1890, itself 
following upon a very short period of inflation ; since 
which time every department of trade and industry 
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has suffered from lack of initiative and want of confi- 
dence and ability among these “ organizers of labor.”’ 
Asa result the numbers of the unemployed have in- 
creased rapidly ; the prospect of any improvement is 
still remote; and the stereotyped official assurance 
that there is no exceptional distress only emphasizes 
the fact that it is prosperity, not distress, which is ex- 
ceptional. Indeed, the greatest ‘ prosperity’’ possible 
under the present system could only lessen the mass 
ot those without occupation, and bring them down toa 
nhumber manageable by the employers. Meantime, 
small improvements made in deference to the ill-for- 
mulated demands of the workers, tho for a time they 
seem almost a social revolution to men ignorant of 
their own resources and of their capacity for enjoy- 
ment, will not really raise the condition of the whole 
people. 
In short, the capitalist system, by which we mean 
the established plan of farming out our national in- 
dustries in private property lots, and 
‘ere trusting tothe greed of the owners and 
Capitalism. the competition between them to ensure 
their productive use, isthe only arrange- 
ment possible in a society not organized 
enough to administer its own industry as a national 
concern. This shiftless method has indeed kept the 
shop open, so to speak, but at a frightful cost in human 
degradation, as might have been expected from its 
basis. All the investigations undertaken with a view 
to convicting socialists of exaggeration and one-sided- 
ness in their attacks upon it have shown that the facts 
are worse than any socialist dared to surmise, and 
that half a century of ameliorative regulation by 
means of factory legislation and the like has failed to 
weaken the force of former exposures of capitalism. 
Among recent anti-socialist statisticians Mr. Robert 
Giffen has been led by his own counterblast to social- 
ism into the exclamation, ‘‘ That no one can contem- 
plate the present condition of the masses without de- 
Siring something like a revolution for the better.” 
And the facts as to London poverty, laid bare by Mr. 
Charles Booth, dispose of the possibility of leaving 
things as they are ; altho Mr. Booth, who is a conserv- 
ative in politics, undertook his great inquiry expressly 
to confute what he then thought to be socialist over- 
statements. The horrible revelations concerning Eng- 
lish home life made by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children have effectually dispelled the 
illusion that the cruelty and selfishness of the factory 
and mine have not infected the household, or that so- 
ciety can safely abandon its children to irresponsible 


private ownership any more than its land and capital. - 


Under these circumstances of a continued degrada- 
tion of the really useful part of the population—a con- 
sequence as inherent in the present system of owner- 
ship as it was in the system of chattel slavery—the 
need for a new social order is obvious. Some con- 
structive social theory is asked for,and none are offer- 
ed except the feudal or Tory theory, which is incompat- 
ible with democracy ; the Manchester or Whig theory, 
which has broken down in practice, and the socialist 
theory. It is, therefore, opportune to remind the pub- 
lic once more of what socialism means to those who 
are working for the transformation of our present un- 
socialist state into a collectivist republic, and who are 
entirely free from the illusion that the amelioration 
or “moralization” of the conditions of capitalist pri- 
vate property can do away with the necessity for 
abolishing it. Even those readjustments of industry 
and administration which are socialist in form will 
not be permanently useful unless the whole state is 
merged into an organized commonwealth. Municipal- 
ization, for instance, can only be accepted as socialism 
on the condition of its forming a part of national and 
at last of international socialism, in which the workers 
of all nations, while adopting within the borders of 
their own countries those methods which are rendered 
necessary by their historic development, can federate 
upon a common basis of the collective ownership of 
the great means and instruments of the creation and 
distribution of wealth, and thus break down national 
animosities by the solidarity of human interests 
throughout the civilized world. , 

On this point all socialists agree. Our aim, one and 
all, is to obtain for the whole community complete 
ownership and control of the means of transport, the 
means of manufacture, the mines, and the land. Thus 
we look to put an end forever to the wage-system, to 
sweep away all distinctions of class, and eventually to 
establish national and international communism ona 

sis. 
sone this end it is imperative on all members of the 
socialist party to gather together their forces in order 
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to formulate a definite policy and force on its general 
acceptance. 

But here we must repudiate both the doctrines and 
tactics of anarchism. As socialists we believe that 
those doctrines and the tactics necessarily resulting 
from them, tho advocated as revolutionary by men 
who are honest and single-minded, are really reac- 
tionary both in theory and practice, and tend to check 
the advance of our cause. Indeed, so far from ham- 
pering the freedom of the individual, as anarchists 
hold it will, socialism will foster that full freedom 
which anarchism would inevitably destroy. 

As to the means for the attainment of our end, in the 
first place we socialists look for our success to the in- 
creasing and energetic promulgation of our views 
among the whole people, and next to the capture and 
transformation of the great social machinery. In any 
case the people have increasingly at hand the power 
of dominating and controlling the whole political, and 
through the political, the social forces of the empire. 

The first step toward transformation and reorgani- 
zation must necessarily be in the direction of the limi- 
tation of class robbery, and the consequent raising of 
the standard of lite for the individual. 
In this direction certain measures have 
been brought within the scope of prac- 
tical politics; and we name them as 
having been urged and supported origi- 
nally and chiefly by socialists, and advocated by them 
still, not, as above said, as solutions of social wrongs, 
but as tending to lessen the evils of the existing régime ; 
so that individuals of the useful classes, having more 
leisure and less anxiety, may be able to turn their at- 
tention to the only real remedy for their position of 
inferiority—to wit, the supplanting of the present 
state by a society of equality of condition. When this 
great change is completely carried out the genuine 
liberty of all will be secured by the free play of social 
forces with much less coercive interference than the 
present system entails. 

The following are some of the measures spoken of 
above: An eight-hour law; prohibition of child labor 
for wages; free maintenance of all necessitous chil- 
dren; equal payment of men and women for equal 
work; an adequate minimum wage for all adults em- 
ployed in the Government and Municipal services, or 
in any monopolies, such as railways, enjoying State 
privileges ; suppression of all sub-contracting and 
sweating; universal suffrage for all adults, men and 
women alike ; public payment for all public service. 

The inevitable economic development points to the 
direct absorption by the State, as an organized de- 
mocracy, of monopolies which have been granted to 
or constituted by companies, and their immediate 
conversion into public services. But the railway sys- 
tem is of all the monopolies that which could be most 
easily and conveniently so converted. It is certain 
that no attempt to reorganize industry on the land can 
be successful so long as the railways are in private 
hands, and excessive rates of carriage are charged. 
Recent events have hastened on the socialist solution 
of this particular question, and the disinclination of 
boards of directors to adopt improvements which 
would cheapen freight prove that in this, as in other 
cases, English capitalists, far from being enlightened 
by competition, are blinded by it even to their own in- 
terests. 

In other directions the growth of combination, as 
with banks, shipping companies, and huge limited 
liability concerns, organized both for production and 
distribution, show that the time is ripe for social- 
ist organization. ‘The economic development in this 
direction is already so far advanced that the socializa- 
tion of production and distribution on the economic 
side of things can easily and at once begin, when the 

eople have made up their minds to overthrow privi- 
egeand monopoly. Inorder to effect the change from 
capitalism to cooperation, from unconscious revolt to 
conscious reorganization, it is necessary that we so- 
cialists should constitute ourselves into a distinct po- 
litical party with definite aims, marching steadily 
along our own highway without reference to the con- 
venience of political factions. 

We have thus stated the main principles and the 
broad strategy on which, as we believe, all socialists 
may combine to act with vigor. The opportunity for 
deliberate and determined action is now always with 
us, and local autonomy in all local matters will still 
leave the fullest outlet for national and international 
socialism. We therefore confidently appeal to all so- 
cialists to sink their individual crotchets in a business- 
like endeavor to realize in our own day that complete 
communization of industry for which the economic 
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forms are ready and the minds of the people are almost 
prepared. 


ALFRED BEASLEY, 
SAMUEL BULLOCK, 

. E. DOBSON, 
W. S. DE MATTOS, 
W. H. GRANT, 
H, M. HYNDMAN, 
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ist Society. 
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MANN, HORACE, was born in 1796 in 
Franklin, Mass. His father was a farmer in 
limited circumstances, and the son was early 
taught self-reliance and independence by a se- 
vere and frugal life. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1819. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1823, elected to the Legislature in 1827, 
and in that body was active in the interests of 
education, public charities, and laws for the sup- 
pression of lotteries and intemperance. In the 
practice of his profession he adopted the prin- 
ciple never to take the unjust side of any case, 
and he is said to have gained four fifths of the 
cases entrusted to him, as all juries felt perfect 
confidence in the honesty of his purpose. From 
1837-48 he was Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, Heintroduced a thorough 
reform into the school system of the State, estab. 
lishing normal schools, and instituting county 
educational conventions. He opposed corporal 
punishment in school discipline. He visited 
Europe, investigated the condition of the schools, 
and embodied his observations in a published 
report. By his lectures and writings he awak- 
ened an interest in the cause of education that 
had never been so strongly felt before. For 11 
years he labored 15 hours a day in the interests 
of acompleter education. In 1848 he was elect- 
ed to Congress. His first speech in that body 
was in advocacy of its right and duty to exclude 
slavery from the territories. ‘‘[ consider no 
evil as great as slavery;’’ he said. Opposing 
Webster on this question, he was defeated by 
one vote ; but on appealing to the people as an 
independent anti-slavery candidate, he was re- 
elected and served till 1853. He was nominated 
for Governor of Massachusetts by the Free Soil 
Party, but was unsuccessful. He was chosen 
President of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
O., accepted the office, and continued in it until 
his death in 1859. 


MANN, TOM, was born at Foleshill, War- 
wickshire, April 15, 1856, the son of a colliery 
clerk. At the early age of nine he worked in 
coal mines, dragging on his hands and knees 
heavy trollies through low, dark passages. 
Gradually, however, he worked his way up, 
coming to serve an apprenticeship as machinist 
in Birmingham, and in 1877 going to London 
asanengineer, Healso hada short experience 
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of work in the United States. 
interested in social movements, and manifested 
a religious bent. Brought up in the Church of 
England, he left it for a while to try other 
churches. At Birmingham he was connected 
with the Quakers, and attended one of their 
Bible classes, as well as night schools of science 
and art. When he came to London he tooka 
Sunday-school class at St. Stephen’s, Westmin- 
ster, but left it for Mr. Voysey’s church, and 
later for the Swedenborgians at Argyle Square, 
where he was married to his devoted wife. He 
became an ardent teetotaler at Birmingham, 
and started ‘‘ A Mutual Improvement Soc 
He read Spencer and Ruskin, and gave lec- 
tures to working men on astronomy ; but grad- 
ually became more and more especially inter- 
ested in the labor movement. He commenced 
as a Henry George man, but soon became a 
socialist, and in 1885 joined the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, for which he worked as a 
lecturer and organizer, taking also a prominent 
part in the eight-hour agitation. While an en- 


gineer he had become interested in the Thames ~ 


docks, and so in the terrible condition of the 
dockers, who, on account of irregularity of work 
and lowness of pay, were among the lowest 
class of London laborers. (See Dock STRIKE.) 
Among these Mr. Mann especially worked, and 
a trades-union was formed, of which Mr. Mann, 
tho not a docker, was elected President. Inthe 
great London Dock Strikes (g.v.), which almost 
marks an epoch in the English labor movement, 
he was one of the chief leaders, and contributed 
largely to its satisfactory result. He also be- 
came a member of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and of the London Trades Council. 
In 1891 he was appointed by the Conservative 
administration a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Labor and signed the minority report. 
He was later chosen first secretary of the Lon- 
don Reform Union. He left this post, however, 
in a year to become the active and popular gen- 
eral secretary of the Independent Labor Party 
(g.v.), to which organization the efforts of his 
last years have been directed. In 1894 he was 
the Independent Labor Party candidate for 
Colne Valley, and again in 1895. In both cases 
he was defeated, but polled a large vote. 


MANOR (from Latin manere, to remain) was 
the name given in medieval England to a 
landed estate. The exact nature of the English 
manor is, however, in dispute. Mr. E, Nasse,a 
German scholar, argues in a work on 4 gricud- 
tural Communities of the Middle Ages in 
England, that down to the Norman Conquest 
agricultural England was tilled by communities 
of free peasant proprietors, similar to the com- 
munal conception of the German mark (g.v.), 
and similar to the conception of the holding 
of primitive property advocated by De Lave- 
leye and many others. Mr. F. Seebohm, in his 
The English Village Communities and the 
English Manor, has contested this opinion, 
and argues that the manor, as the estate of a 
lord or thane with villeins under him, was the 
original and universal system in England, 
Both views find defenders. (See Primitive 
Property.) Authorities, however, at present 
seem to incline to the views of Seebohm, with, 
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however, some modifications. The marks, even 
in Germany (see Mark), were probably not 
communities of absolute equals. There seem 
to have been from the earliest times ceor/s or 
cords, the latter being nobler blood, and from 
them being elected the ealdormen or rulers in 
peace and leaders in war. They led in coun- 
cil, tho the final decision seems to have been 
by the clash of arms of the ceorls. Gradually, 
however, the power of the eorl seems to have 
grown, and that of the ceorls to have lessened. 
As England under Alfred and others developed 
more settled unity, the power of the king was 
exalted, and the eor/ becomes his ¢keg or rep- 
resentative, and the ceor/, the villein or feudal 
inferior of the eor/, the ceorl losing his vote 
and becoming aserf of the soil. This change 
Seems to have been gradual; the French manor 
of the conquest simply recognized changes long 
developed. Says Seebohm (Zuglish Village 
Communittes, p. 76) : 

“These manors were, in fact, in their simplest form, 
estates of manorial lords, each with its = com- 
munity in villenage uponit. The land of the lord’s 
demesne—the home farm belonging to the manor- 
house—was cultivated chiefly by the services of the 
villata—z.e., of the village community or tenants in 
villenage. The land of this village community—ze., 
the land in villenage—lay round the village in open 
fields. In the villages were the messuages or home- 
steads of the tenants in villenage, and their holdings 
Were composed of bundles of scattered strips in the 
open fields, with rights of pasture over the latter for 


their cattle after the crops were gathered, as well as 
on the green commons of the manor or township.” 


These strips were due, according to Professor 
W. L. Birbeck (Dzstribution of Land in Eng- 
Zand), not to requirements of tenure, but the 
requirements of drainage, it being the custom 
to throw the land by means of the rude plows 
into ridges rising from the side to the middle. 
This view thus finds in the manor no trace of 
communal holding, but rather of a feudalism 
by no means light. See FruDALIsM. 


MANUAL TRAINING. See INpustTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


MANUFACTURES.—We give, under this 
heading, some general statistics of the growth 
aud present development of manufacturing in 
the United States. (For other countries, see 
those countries. For details as to important 
industries, see those industries ; for various other 
points, see Facrory System; Lasor LeEcis- 
LATION ; MACHINERY ; PropDucTION ; WAGES, etc.) 
American manufacturing during the colonial 
period was checked by the unwillingness of 
England to allow machines to be introduced 
into this country ; but after the Revolution and 
the establishment of the Government, manufac- 
turing developed fast. How it has recently 
gained on other industries is seen by the fact 
that in 1870 the agricultural product of the 
United States was $333; manufacturing, $680, 
and mining, $717. In_ 1890 the figures were 
$290, $893 and $740. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
in his Jndustrial Evolution of the United 
States, gives the following comparison between 
1810 and 1860+ 

“Por the first year the marshals employed in taking 
the census reported the value of goods manufactured 
by the loom, of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, and silk, with 


stockings, as stated, at $39,497,057 } other goods of these 
five materials, spun, $2,052,120; instruments and 
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machinery manufactured, $186,650; carding, fulling, 
and floor-cloth stamping by machinery, $5,957,816; 
hats of wool, fur, etc., and of mixtures 

of them, $4,323,744 ; manufactures of iron, 

$14,364,520; manufactures of gold, sil- Products in 
ver, set work, mixed metals, etc., $2,483,- 1810 

912; manufactures of lead, $325,560; i 
soap, tallow candles, wax, and sperma- 
ceti, spring oil and whale oil, $1,766,292 ; 
manutactures of hides and skins, $17,935,477 } manufac- 
tures from seeds, $858,509; grain, Bae and case liq- 
uors, distilled and fermented, $16,528,207 ; dry manu- 
factures from grain, exclusively of flour, meal, etc., 
$75,766 ; manufactures of wood, $5,554,708 ; manufac- 
tures of essences and oils, of and from wood, $179,150; 
tefined or manufactured sugars, $1,415,724 ; manufac- 
tures of paper, pasteboard, cards, etc., $1,939,285; 
manufactures of marble, stone, and slate, $462,115: 
glass manufactures, $1,047,004; earthen manufactures, 
$259,720; manufactures of tobacco, $1,260,378; drugs, 
dye-stuffs, paints, etc., and dyeing, $500,382; cables 
and cordage, $4,243,168; manufactures of hair, $129,- 
73% various and miscellaneous manufactures, $4,347,- 
OT. 

“Mr. Tench Coxe, acting under the directions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Albert Gallatin, made 
a valuable analysis of the manufacturing products of 
the United States, and the foregoing 
figures are taken from his statement. 
His report was completed in May, 1813, 
and published by Congress. The total 
value of all the manufactures of the 
country in 1810, as given by Mr. Coxe, 
was $127,694,602. By estimating the 
omitted products, Mr. Coxe extended this amount to 
$172,762,676, and by adding some doubtful articles, em- 
bracing such manufactures as from their nature were 
nearly allied to agriculture, as, for example, cotton- 
pressing, flourand meal, productions of grain and saw- 
mills, the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and some other 
articles, he concluded that the aggregate value of the 
manufactures of every description in the United States 
in 1810 was $198,613,474. 

“The distribution of this vast product over the States 
shows that Pennsylvania stood at the head, with $33,- 
691,111, New York coming next with over $25,000,000 ; 
then Massachusetts, with nearly $22,000,000; Virginia, 
with $15,250,000, in round numbers ; Maryland, with 
nearly $11,500,000; Connecticut, with over $7,750,000 ; 
New Jersey, with over $7,000,000 ; North Carolina, with 
over $6,500,000; Kentucky, with over $6,000,000, while 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Maine manufactured products vary- 
ing from $3,500,000 to $5,500,000, in round numbers. : 

“Tn 1860 the value Oc tee products of American me- 
chanical industries had reached $1,885,861,676, but the 
statement by industries for that year cannot be given 
in detail. he values may be given for some of the 
principal industries, however. The 
total value of all kinds of cotton goods 
was $115,681,774. The value of woolen 
goods was $61,895,217, Clothing had b 
this time become a great industry. It 
had grown up within a few years of the 
close of the first period, and in all the ; 
principal cities had become an industry of magnitude 
and importance, the value of the product being $73,- 
219,765. The great industry of boots and shoes, which 
is eloaely allied to that of clothing, and which was, at 
the period being considered, beginning to feel the in- 
fluence of the factory system of labor, represented, in 
1860, a product worth $91,891,498... . 

“The distribution of the manufactures over the States 
and Territories in 1860 was, of course, far more general 
than in 1810, not only through the increase in the num- 
ber of States and the extension of manufactures in 
consequence, but also over the States that were named 
for 1810. New York, however, led all the States in 
1860, the value of her manufactures for the year being 

379,000,000. Pennsylvania came second, with over 

290,000,000, Massachusetts being third, with over $255, - 
000,000. These three States are the only ones which 

assed the $200,000,000 line; and there was only one 
Btate coming between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000, Ohio, 
which produced $122,000,000 worth of goods, while in 
1810 her productions were too insignificant for men- 
tion. The States passing the $50,000,000 line were Con- 
necticut, with nearly $82,000,000 ; New Jersey, with over 
$76,000,000; California, with over $68,000,000 ; Illinois, 
with over $57,500,000; Virginia, with over $50,500,000. All 
the other States came below the $50,000,000 line.” 


For recent years, the abstract of the Eleventh 
Census gives the following statistics ; 


Products in 
1813. 


Products in 
1860. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF EM- 
Number Value of Prod- 
of Estab- | PLOYEESAND TOTAL WAGES. Cost of Mate. | ucts, including 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, | Year. | lishments rials Used, | Receipts from 
Report- _| Custom Work 
ing. and Repairing. 
Employees. Wages. 
The United States........ 1890 355,415 4)712,622 $2,283,216,529 $5, 262,044,076 $9,372,437,283 
1880 253,852 25732595 94739531795 313968235549 59369)579,191 
Alabama..... seisceitermeldeored |i LOGO 2,977 33,821 $12,676,029 $28,432,281 $51,226,605 
1880 2,070 10,019 2,500,504 815451520 13565,504 
MISC (es gacduncucen saree abee 10 86 22,173 30,198 58,440 
1880 Seats weed | eee daekascee We | Meena 
Arizona, ..... alee is aee nace 1890 76 528 358,127 353814 9475547 
1880 66 220 111,180 380,023 618,365 
APEANSAS! vieciisviqcieclciere s1uviaiviete 1890 25073 15,972 53749,888 12,397,261 22,659,179 
‘ : 1880 1,202 4557 925,358 45392,080 6,756,159 
(CHibliGhraytyyarppane o Jocsee Salil etter: 75923 83,642 51,538,780 120,243,683 213,403,996 
1880 5,885 43,693 21,065,905 72,607,709 116,218,973 
GCOlOrAdOr a .clsiggerries Se ceie vcs B LOOO 1,518 17,067 12,285,734 20,848,516 42,480,205 
. 1880 599 5,074 213141427 8,806,762 14,260,159 
(Crararcerelin sear pen Fenue sess} 1890 6,822 149,939 75,990, 223,183,080 248,336,364 
1880 4488 112,915 4395015518 102,183,341 185,697,211 
I DENCE? onngoc MOUDDGOUe. stones 1890 881 4,269 2,101,299 6,611,001 10,710,855 
1880 251 868 3395375 1,523,761 25373,970 
MSTA WAT Crys eeleiesielefs eta’ ++-| 1890 1,003 21,906 9,892,387 21,161,752 37,571,848 
rr 1880 746 12,638 4,267,349 12,828,461 20,514,438 
District of Columbia... .....| 1890 25205 23,404 14,622,264 17,194,666 395331437 
; fat 0880 971 7,146 3,924,612 5,365,400 11,882,316 
(OLE A sa stlemeic wie corsets See 18go 805 13,027 6,513,068 8,021,854 18,222,890 
‘rities, as03 
, > ie} 426 59504 1,270,875 35040,119 5546,448 
Georgia........ ode ere vaeteaet intem, 4,285 56,383 17,312,196 359774480 68,917,020 
“TOO, 3593 24,875 5,266,152 2451435939 36,440,048 
Vi@leh eves 5 aoa gmoounianeoan ore 1890 140 774 324,202 638,673 1,306,096 
~~ 1880 162 388 136,326 844,874 1,271,317 
Iitinois....... EIEOARO OU ROUT OnSen cn 1890 20,482 312,198 171,523)579 529,019,089 908,640,280 
: 1880 145549 144,727 57:429,085 289,843,907 414,864,673 
TRERCULUDL EAS os tiiw wr coin, cain Vipsd'ragn'e, axes 1890 124354 124,349 51,749,976 130,119,106 226,825,082 
: P - 1880 11,198 69,508 21,960,888 100,262,917 148,006,411 
PodianMVeErritony "sr jessie esa 8 20 175 79,830 | 127,864 248,932 
TOW! cou OIG OS UO OLD OTD HOS +| 1890 75440 59,174 25,878,907 79,292,407 125,049,183, 
1880 6,921 28,372 9,725,962 48,704,311 73,045,926 
IIATIGAS). cto sve cieieisie Sor qEcts. aes ae 447% 32,843 16,328,485 78,845,167 110,219,805, 
1880 2,803 12,062 3)995,010 21,453,141 98.4357 
ISTIC HAY, peyersjuiels rela eicwinseeinraets 1890 73745 65,579 27,761,746 63,677,583 igeortctoe 
oe 1880 5)328 37391 11,657,844 47,461,890 75,483,377 
ONTESTATI A vise alelaleisis\ ole sip/e.0is)ars sjere 1890 2,613 31,901 134150,564 33,282,724 57,806,713 
’ 1880 1,553 12,167 41300371 14,442,500 24,205,183 
ATAU o,ficinaiyeineseterearajastice en FA's 1890 5,010 75,780 26,526,217 51,520,580 95,689,500: 
Ritaand 1880 4,481 52,054 13,623,318 51,120,708 79,820,793 
MAAN cack sire ek euumsacss 1890 7,485 107,054 41,526,832 92,059,390 171,842,593 
oF Seen 1880 6,787 745945 18,904,905 66,937,846 106,780, 563 
ASSACHUSELtS. .20206 «seeeee.| 1890 26,923 485,182 230,670,509 4735109434 888, 160,403, 
ASHI 1880 14,352 352,255 128,315,362 386,972,655 631,135,284 
ichigan..... Ania, <ialg da Sali hereen 1890 12,127 163,041 66,347.798 154,521,918 277,896,706 
+ 1880 8,873 77559 25,313,682 92,900,269 150,715,025 
PMG SORA: cats orreanuwtiee neces hin 1890 7)595 79,629 38,189,239 118,481,941 192,033,478 
Missiasinni 1880 31493 21,247 8,613,004 55,660,681 76,065,108 
SESS PTI. pialens, ce rmsivisinw aisleslals 1890 | 1,698 15,817 4,913,863 10,064,897 18,705,834 
Rpnceri 1880 11479 5,827 1,192,645 41667, 183 7)518,302 
HAST RUC OCT seer] 1890 14,052 143,139 76,417,304 177,582,382 324,561,903 
Niewians ts 8,592 63,995 24,309,716 110,798,392 165,386,205, 
sb eree sevens tessiseewes I = 289 2,696 1,048,273 2,375,003 59507573, 
Nebraska, oF aoe Ae He sgh mrocnaee 7,635,807 
Fee eee ene wee eeeens ie 3,014 23,87 12,084,571 67,334)532 9310371794 
Neaeaaa re 1y403 45793 1,742,311 8,208,478 12,627,336 
Hseee aren eens saeneeaes <a = pe pe oe 439,058 ay Oosers 
: 461,807 1,040,704 25179,626 
New Hampshire........... ee a aya9 63,361 24)248)054 4757545152 8537701549 
, 48,831 14)814,793 43552462 8,028 
INCW JBPSCY,twsrase o« ase >< 1890 0,225 187,308 96,778,736 189,365,740 duerceed 
New Mexico SH arr ie 46,083,045 165)2851779 254,380,236 
ne See me 
? I 2 1,2 
New Vork....... a 1890 6s.8i0 850,084 466,846,642 ep yas serore 
Worth, Gacoilan es 421730 531,533 198,634,029 679,612,545 1,080,696,506- 
Rm eR eine tty ate oe ge 7:830,536 22,789,187 42)375)45° 
, i) 25740)7 13)090,937 20; O! 
thee Dakota tinh saves cee ey 382 1,847 1,002,881 3,086,661 soa ee 
elie Male Ch 's oibinie/a WG CET W ALete pM 28,673 3315548 158,768,883 341,016,464 641,688,064 
Oklahoma,§ 2865 pars Ae bac ee atS:334e5e 348)298)390 
ANOMA.§ ices ceseecerees tare 1,91 56,51 180, 
OPEC OM, vcen seen 6 VES ATAe DeOR 1890 1,523 18,708 11,535,229 21,793,578 qnqaa tea 
1880 1,080 31473 1,667,046 6,954,436 10,931,232 
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857 Mark. 
. > | AVERAGE NUMBER OF Em- Value of Prod- 
| | of Estab- | PLOYEES AND TOTAL WAGES. ucts, i i 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. | Year. | lishments Cost of Mate- Waeeretr te 
Report- rials Used. Custom Work 
po SRE Employees, Wages. and Repairing. 
oe } 
enn, Re ses can’ 3 2 
P MUR VATI Gi ios cetienclodin cian oe 39339 ion ies agtiecs 73:78 $1,331,794,908 
283 ’ ’ ’ O20, 744,910,445 
PNOMS ISLANG . i nile io lac acts = 39377 85,976 37,927,921 76,253,023 142,500,625 
i ie} 2,205 2,87 21,355,619 58,103,443 104,163,621 
patti Carolina.» oi awscskis - 7,383 =5s 6,590,983 18,873,666 Bee 
= ae } 2,07: 15,82 2,836,280 9,885,538 16,738,008 
“ae Pakrqtatinoocons. ven We | 1890 499 | 2422 1,098,418 39523840 si68ai748 
ennessee ..-........ aeteeeees | 1890 45559 425759 16,899,351 40,463,782 725355286 
- 1880 4,326 224445 592545775 23,834,262 37,074,886 
ER AE ei che nile ate Rakion yak cates 1890 5,268 395475 18,586,338 36,152,308 795433955 
ae : 1880 2,906 12,159 3)343,087 12,956,269 20,719,928 
PARC Sek Sede) oaks 1890 531 4,980 24715,805 45252,030 8,911,047 
se 1880 640 2,495 858,863 2,561,737 45324,992 
CRIMONES ss. 5. ays ews ena &- | ZEQO 3,032 24,894 10,096,549 205433174 38,340,066 
ee 1880 2,874 17,540 511644479 18,330,677 31,354,366 
MMAPINIS svn scence Ne eee 1890 | 5,915 59,591 19,644,850 50,148,285 88,363,824 
; 1880 | 5,710 40,184 7425,261 32,883,933 51,780,992 , 
Washington ....... escalauats« 1890 | 15543 | 20,366 12,658,614 1959175057 41,768 ,o22 
an 1880 | 261 1,147 532,226 1,967,469 35250,134 
RCS VATS IBIA soc cccdnc vas 3 1890 | 2,376 21,969 8,330,997 23)729,089 38,702,125 
; ; 1880 2,375 14,31 4313,905 14,027,388 22,867,126 
DISEORISITGs vanCreencescnckesse 1890 10,417 132,031 51,843,708 145,437,016 248,546,164 
; 1880 7,674 57,109 18,814,917 85,796,178 128,255,480 
DONNIE Sosa: Sivan tesecs 1890 190} 1,144 878,646 1,084,432 2,307,601 
1880 ) 57 | 391 187,798 601,214 898,494 


* No report received in 1880. 


+ North and South Dakota combined for 1890, to compare with Dakota Territory for 1880. 


t See Dakota. 
§ Part of Indian Territory in 1880. 


The census abstract gives the following im- 
portant cautions in drawing comparisons : 


“First. The great increase shown in the reports for 
those industries coming under the head of ‘hand 
trades’ is largely due to the fact that no previous cen- 
sus has so fully reported such industries as carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, painting and paper hanging, and 
plumbing and gas fitting. The following industries 
Were omitted at the census of 1880, but are included 
in the totals presented for 1890—vzz., bottling; cars 
and general shop construction and repairs by steam 
Tailroad companies; china, decorating; clothing, 
women’s, dressmaking ; coffins and burial cases, trim- 
ming and finishing; cotton, cleaning and rehandling ; 
cotton, ginning; cotton waste; drug grinding; drug- 
gists’ preparations, not including prescriptions; gas, 
illuminating and heating; hay and straw, baling; and 
millinery, custom work. Petroleum, refining, formed 
part of a separate report at the census of 1880, and the 
statistics were not included in the report on manufac- 
tures. At the census of 1880 ‘mixed textiles’ appeared 
asa distinct classification, but the data were largely 
duplicated under other heads of textile manufacture. 

“Second. The questions respecting employees and 
wages used at the Eleventh Census required the aver- 
age number and total wages of males, females, and 
children, respectively, to be reported by classes of 
officers or firm members, clerks, operatives, and skill- 
ed, unskilled, and pieceworkers. The questions used 
in the schedules on which the majority of the indus- 
tries were reported at the Tenth Census called only 
for the ‘greatest number of hands employed at any 
one time during the year,’ also ‘the average number 
of hands employed, males, females, and children, and 
the total wages,’ without designating the different 
classes of employees. It is believed the questions used 
at the Eleventh Census have more fully developed the 
true average number of employees and total wages. 
The tendency of the questions used at 1880 was to ob- 
tain a number in excess of the average number of em- 
ployees, while it is believed the questions used at 1890 
obtained the average number. The questions at 1890 
also tended to increase the amount of wages as com- 
pared with 1880. Therefore, the average annual wages 
per employee as obtained from the reports for the two 
censuses are not comparable, nor should the amounts 
be used to ascertain the percentage of increase. 

“Third. With the exception of a number of selected 
industries, the questions respecting the cost of mate- 
rials and value of products used at the Tenth Census 
were as follows: ‘ Value of materials (including mill 


supplies and fuel),’ ‘Value of products (including job- 
bing and repairing).’ The corresponding questions 
used at the Eleventh Census required separate state- 
ments as to the cost of the ‘principal materials,’ ‘fuel,’ 
‘mill supplies,*-and ‘all other materials ;’ also the 
value of the ‘principal product’ and ‘all other prod- 
ucts, including amounts received from custom work 
and repairing.’ The cost of materials used is the re- 
ported cost at the place of consumption. The value of 
products is the reported value at the factory of the 
total product-for the year, not including any allow- 
ance for commissions or expenses of selling. 

“The difference between the sum of the wages and 
cost of materials and the value of manufactured prod- 
uct cannot be taken as indicating profit, because mis- 
cellaneous expenses are not included in these tables, 
and many items of expense enter into the mercantile 
portion of the business, which branch is not within 
the scope of the census inquiry. The data furnishedin 
the reports of the Eleventh Census relating to depre- 
ciation of manufacturing plants are not sufficient to 
form a basis for correct computations, and therefore 
are omitted from these tables,” 


MARGIN OF CULTIVATION. See Rtr- 
CARDO, 


MARK, THE, was, in the Middle Ages, in 
Germany, a tract of land belonging in common 
to a community of freemen who divided the cul- 
tivated portion or arable mark among their in- 
dividual members, used the common or ordinary 
mark together for pasturage or general pur- 
poses, and dwelt in the village mars or central 

ortion. (For a discussion of the question 
whether the mark system ever existed in Eng- 
land, see Manor.) Whether it did or not, the 
mark seems to evidence the early organization 
of the Germanic tribes, from whence the Eng- 
lish came, as they are described by Tacitus. 
According to Green’s Hzstory of the Ene 
People, the members of the community holding 
the mark were freeholders, or ceor/s, tho there 
were among them ¢or/s, distinguished by nobler 
blood, and from whom the eaddormen were 


Mark. 


chosen as rulers in peace or leaders in war. The 
choice, however, was purely voluntary, and the 
eorls had no special legal privileges ; and tho 
preliminary discussions rested with the cords, 
the clash of arms of the ceor/s was the final de- 
cision. ‘The wzten, or wise men, of the village 
met and settled disputes, and later, in England, 
came together as the wztenagemot, the origin 
of Parliament. (For the much-discussed ques- 
tion whether these marks indicate an original 
communal holding of soil, see Primitive Prop- 
ERTY.) The probability seems to be that the or- 
ganization was communal, not individualistic ; 
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Marriage. 


but the communities were more patriarchal than 
those of equal freemen. 


MARRIAGE.—(For a discussion of the social 
problems connected with marriage, see FAMILy ; 
Divorce.) We give here statistics as to mar- 
riage. (See also Divorce ; POPULATION.) 


I. UniTED STATES. 


The population, according to conjugal condi- 
tion, is given by the Census of 1890 as fol- 
lows : 


Total, Single. 
Males sie tee aielois prateace Male oteralaiee 32,067,880 19,945,570 
BAN SATTAUOS (ar satttelciais eisicee ce siawlenoefern => 30) 554470 17,183,988 


In the following table the statistics for 1870 
and 1880 are from the Report of the United 


Married. Widowed. | Divorced. | Unknown. 
I1,205,228 815,437 49,101 525538 
11,126,196 2,154,615 71,805 17,676 


States Commissioner of Labor on marriage and 
divorce (1889) and for 1890 from the census : 


| 
| 
POPULATION. ESTIMAPED: MARRIED of anit 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
1870. 1880, 1890. 1870. 1880, 1890. 
996,992 1,262,505 1y513,017 || 188,431 238,613 287,292 
9,658 40,440 59,620 || 1,690 7:77 13,495 
484,471 802,525 1,128,179 91,565 151,677 213,620 
560,247 864,694 1,208,130 || 105,887 163,427 245,710 
39,864 194,327 419,198 6,976 34,007 84,276 
ores 5379454 622,700 746,258 | 101,579 117,690 165,890 
eg a 14,181 1359177 511,527 2,482 23,656 34,578 
elay F 125,015 146,608 168,493 23,628 27,709 108,728 
District of Columbia....... 131,700 177,624 230,392 24,891 
(HIGHIGE tom somnasgbaotibac Hensal 187,748 269,493 301,422 8 ou —— 
Georgia (ices “DUH OPES 9 Avanos 1,184,109 1)542,180 1,8 3 “pha shin ye 
Idaho aa eur sus SiMe Rina aerass ale ? 14,999 aT cae : a, 38s gee oes ge 
é } Daves , ’ ’ 5797 16,1T3 
Pace: gps tersrce yi esietu ai alsvelsisie a 21530,80% 3077871 3,826,351 480,039 581,718 778,015 
ci bah gee ee 71804,080 ‘agers | 1grTege pte eae pi 
Kansas...... “e se 191,89 225,670 307,052 388,517 
K 304,399 996,09) 1,427,096 68,871 188,262 297,358 
entucky I,321,O1t 1,648,690 1,858,6 6 
ZOLA VE allah netccrek, shee: stsa,sists.o irae i 26,915 Taser 4 oS = padied fe 311,602 354)463 
Lt ORE a ae REE Ga6,92 Gahosé | 66086 oor sho tooael 
Mee Vati Cl piss. wajeisie oars Sie eo Ee 4 er god par er fe Seed 
WEASSACHUSELtB scenes valu apenas as pee I rate Sen ae ollie hehe. prey 
MLC WU SAT. casita ese wecgeucnre 1,184,059 16 2 ? vt: ‘385 pit pear peligl bm 
PVDirita SSOCA a: a's.y: gars Pvrsig a's. wreinieleis letters "439,706 fe yn eae 6 aig Sea ae 
Mississippi ..... Lashed wossdehmene Sa7ioeh It fut on Dens tes ee 747,566 reat : 
IMISSOMELS riiiaeae 1yiNii te eu arareseceviats iS I 721,205 2,768): 44 2,6 rs 8 igen 4 ators waists 
Montana.,.... Neqaeesces PUnen ata’ ; 20,595 ; e gen as ae — 528,295 | 
INGDEASICA: witieaspecnneanece oe P 122,903 My i Sreghe er Ss ce tes 
NOVA edie c:cve ee saulae aac datey 42,491 capes: ae 6 re ey soba 
INGw, Elam pshire sce.csusccce ones i 318,300 346, I ge : pase aoe Bo cae ‘ 
New Jersey........ eyed ke 906,096 yr eee eae eee aeoet 871348 
NeW MORICON J tecccns Le paiemen mie 91,874 A 56 Sees pub ae argi762 308,339 | 
ING WP MAO TE ver ivi: da sulewsrnech Gane 413825759 5 088 4 Me spot 60 B6e = eas 
INGRCOCOSTOMNA wrinsieens.saoteet on 1,074,965 r, 9 ; - ate 4 = Sat eos 71308,015 
OO Maatiate tanita csat cnt sinoan te 2,665,260 eke me le nob ass 264,553 306,952 
OLePone wrens: weeet Retna © ; 90,023 Ae ; 68 sd big ees 6041434 785,291 
Pennsylvanians sunitalterieae vi aBien . 3 521,951 282.8 I ae cee ig Se 3584 631792 4 
Ritcde: (alanis. sho. tas domieokh aag Bae eee on ea 665,649 aie et i ga 7 
South Carolina......... RGRAaNos # wontoe pata 3451508 oe sovee go eee 
MONMOSSEOrAA ty hineset ans : I 258,520 1 Sacel reer cae 33:30 mee pagel: y 
SSAS iid lgs cig sitth obs stalaiyaein oil’ ’8r8) ao pb Geok alipded a 334704 
cane eeaecoine ohine DR ee 86 ene 495911749 25235,523 154,711 300,841 411,251 
Mallia onscteraar..m eee eid eee eS, oe ey ag ia a 
WAEIAT aN renner. Rete RRR I ee I ae 2 oe Cara74 an 75,869 
Washington..... ee See seg ee ae 3 9512)5 7 1,655,980 231,556 285,875 304,673 
Wiest Virginie wecsnmsie lceues Frat Scbas Spi 4,192 13) 145 70,977 
WV ECOUSIML cuts etn sete meine nocd : he 762704 83)54t 116,888 140,359 
Societe an canes 1954) ie: 1,315,407 1,686,880 190,333 248,629 335,450 
eV Gen ee Qy1r 20,789 60,705 1,596 3,638 12,065 : 
BLU l. sama asthe nna PSE: aw 
sjengrn tiesetabe enetevere 38,558,371 50,155,783 62,007,880 7,281,310 9,464,908 12,690,152 
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This does not show the number of marriages 
which occur in the United States, because of 
the large number of married immigrants. As 
to the marriages occurring in the United States, 
there are no reliable statistics. The Report on 
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Marriage and Divorce quoted above gives 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Ohio as the only States in which the number 
are fully reported, In these States the number 
of marriages were as follows : 


eee 


: Massachu- : Rhode 
Connecticut. Sere Ohio. Telanal Vermont. 
4779 14,451 29,230 24345 1,857 
49734 13,856 28,231 2,285 2,961 
4)754 14,826 23,910 2,289 2,621 
4,971 14,721 224459 2,362 + 2,928 
4,882 15,746 24,627 24336 2742 
5,023 16,142 26,303 25537 2,749 
4,841 16,437 26,460 1,630 2714 
4,694 15,564 26,678 2,531 2,724 
4385 13,663 26,445 2,485 2,710 
4,320 12,749 26,183 25253 2,642 
4.319 12,758 25,156 2,282 2,635 
45315 12,893 25,790 25323 2,779 
41373 13,802 26,399 2,396 2,708 
45745 154538 27,805 2,769 2,697 
4,850 16,768 28,566 2,750 2,763 
59329 17,684 30,528 2,634 2,883 
59441 18,194 30,659 2,620 2,836 
51394 175333 28,720 2,528 2,676 
5,091 17,052 28,773 2,488 2,709 
5)497 18,018 28,634 25750 2,588 
5,788 FO ESS TAL) bist | Gy | Ualeieree OCT eee cnr 
5,969 19739 a sitiete ace sey | fly. ucteretafeta 
59744 SOT dO tes dhe Beene Cf Renee 
6,284 Sse, Wl a weaeees Tecate Tm Mnenees 
6,486 21,675 Pech Mae Po eras 5 
6,596 Po Ny eid) eet eel EE Perera MU ley | arsretne. = 
6,459 SURES AY aes RMR o os oy, NM ofc (afeaco) Ml] Min oteetavae 
Bese oe foes. ps . 5 i Pee eects 
II. Europe. 
Age of rare 
According to the Report of the Registrar of pacvelnl Pastors 
England, quoted in Professor Mayo-Smith’s rying Meret 
Statistics and Sociology (p. 95), the number of ; 
persons annually married per 1000 of the popu- ae 3 P ; 
= a a i Sede Cm IMATE unm setae as er peccacee 24.0 22.4 
lation was as follows : Textile hands.. ...... oe 24.38 23+43 
Shoemakers) tailorss so .s.<isle' avoisio(sisinre 24.92 24.31 
PAE TIGATIS apsieiis(se lato < APO AD SEDO UEne 25-35 23.70 
TADOTETS Wein astveien sascieu sails taiiee 25.56 23.66 
Aver- Commercial clerks 52. 5es ssn /clesin ot 26-25 24-43 
COUNTRY. age. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. DLOPKES PELs TElCw ec wisnaisetnecuisiatonas 26.67 24.22 
1871-90. Parmerts ang Sons . 10, caiitast sacar 29°23 26.91 
Professional and independent class} 31.22 26.40 
Hungary (15 years))....... ls | ecg Ne galh ee tae There seems to bea general tendency in Eng- 
PERSSIAN 3 s.5c uci caaovene's ned Se of 20.7 fx6.3 } 16.2 | 26.2 . eid 
German Empire.............. 16.4 | 16.1 | 15.9] 15.8 landtodefer marriage, for while in 1891 the aver- 
Austria ........-....+000+- -..| 16.3 | 15.4] 15-6] .-.-. ageageof bachelors marrying was 26.4 and of 
Ae apni and Wales.......... se ps —s She spinsters 24.8, in 1880 it was only 25.8 and 24.4. 
Beasts! 13.4 | 15.0| 15.2 |.... Lhe numberof under-age marriages in England 
Denmark ........ = .| 15.2 | 13-6) 13-6] 14.1 has steadily declined since 1874 from 8,4 per 
pear eiae tees cece eee ag = —. ee cent. for men and 22.7 per cent. for women 
witzerlan ve : ‘ ; 
The United Kingdom........ 14.4 | 14.6 | 14.5 | 13.9 Gown to 5.9 per cent. for men and 19 per cent. 
Beloit): ries sere acco rone.s'« 14.2 | 14.8| 15.4 | 15.2 for women. In Prussia, in 1891, only 1.26 per 
Scotland.. ......c0+.cscees eee 13-9 | 13-9 | 14.1 pare cent, of the men and 16.5 per cent. of the wom- 
ie 7 | 127 | a4]... en were under 20 years of age, In Prussia, the 
9.0 | 9.2| 9.3| 9-4 lowest average age at marriage was found 


III. VArious STATISTICS. 


Statistics of age at marriage differ very much 
between men and women in different countries 
and between different occupations. Professor 
Mayo-Smith (Statistics and Sociology, p. 104) 
quotes the following figures for England for 
the year 1884-85 : 


among miners, printers, factory hands and day 
laborers; the highest among artists, literary 
men, inn-keepers, clergymen, and soldiers. 
The cause for this is undoubtedly in the more 
expensive style of family living demanded by 
the more educated classes. Late marriages usu- 
ally imply more early immorality, reduced popu- 
lation, ete. (See Prostirurion; MALTHUSIANISM.) 
Concerning the fecundity of marriage, Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith quotes the following table 


(p. 113): 


Marriage. 860 
1876. 1888. 
Births to 
COUNTRIES. Births to | Marriages 
Marriages| of the 
Six Years. Same 
Year. 
5-15 4.5 
5.00 4-8 
4.92 4-1 
4.84 4.3 
4.83 Pe 
4.63 39 
4-48 3-9 
4-47 4-5 
4.24 3:7 
3°73 3-9 
3-42 3-0 


Reference : see FAMILY. 


MARSHALL, ALFRED, was born in 1842 
in England ; was educated in London, and at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was elected 
Fellow of his college in 1865, and Lecturer on 
Moral Science in 1868, which post he held till 
1877, when he was appointed Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. In 1879 he published 
his Economics of Industry, in connection with 
his wife (7zée Paley), whom he married in 1877. 
In 1881 ill health sent him abroad, but in 1883 
he was appointed Lecturer on Political Economy 
at Baliol College, Oxford, and in 1884 he was 
elected to the Chair of Political Economy at 
Cambridge University, formerly held by Pro- 
fessor Fawcett. His new work, The Prince- 
ples of Economics, published in 1890-91, is con- 
sidered by many economists the most important 
recent English treatise on the subject. 


MARSON, CHARLES LATIMER, now 
Vicar of Hambridge, Somersetshire, Eng., has 
held eight curacies and lost them largely for his 
activities in Christian Socialism. He was one 
of the first members of the Fabian Society, and 
in 1884 editor of the Chrzstzan Soczalist. He 
went to Australia, and there founded the Aus- 
tralian Fabian Society. Heis on the council of 
the Guild of St. Matthew, and trustee of the 
Busmen’s Union. He has written brilliantly 
on the socialism of the Fathers, also 7he Psalms 
at Work (1894), and fairy Storzes, besides 
contributing to Vox Clamantium (1894); The 
New Party (1894) ; and regularly to Goodwill 
and The Church Reformer, ete. 


MARX, KARL, was born in Treves, in 1818, 
of Jewish parentage. Studying at Jena, Bonn, 
and Berlin, he attracted early attention by his 
attainments in philosophy, and became a devot- 
ed Hegelian. He married a sister of a Prussian 
minister of state, and in 1842 edited the ARhezr- 
ische Zettung, of Cologne, till it was suppressed 
a year later for its radical utterances, He then 
went to Paris and made the acquaintance and 
friendship of Heine, Bakounin, Proudhon, Ruge, 
above all, of Engels. The two formed an in- 
tellectual partnership, and until Marx’s death in 
1883 they worked together in communistic agi- 
tation. 

In Paris Marx undertook, with Arnold Ruge, 
the publication of an edition of Hegel’s Phz/os- 
ophy of Jurisprudence, besides other literary 


labors ; but having employed a paper, Vorwarts, 
to attack Prussia, the Prussian Government in 
1846 asked his expulsion from France, which 
was granted, and he went to Brussels. Here 
Engels joined him, and the two formed a Ger- 
man Working Men’s Association, having as its 
organ the Deutsche Brisseler Zeitung. Their 
activity attracted the notice of a German com- 
munist league of Paris, which sent in 1847 to 
Marx in Brussels, and to Engels in Paris, ask- 
ing them to enter the organization, and promis- 
ing that a congress should be con- 

vened in London. The congress 

was held in the summer of 1847. The 

As a result of this congress, and of Manifesto. 
another held at the end of the year, 

the theories of Marx were generally 

accepted, and he was asked to undertake with 
Engels the drawing up of a communist mani- 
festo, which appeared early in the following 
year. (See Maniresto.) The manifesto was 
later adopted as the creed of the communists or 
socialists. 

In 1848 the February Revolution broke out. 
The Brussels authorities feared disturbance, and 
compelled Marx to change Belgian for French 
soil. Marx was not at all unwilling, and he 
proceeded to Paris. A manifesto was at once 
drawn up for circulation in Germany, in which 
17 demands were advanced by the Communist 
Party. These demands comprised the proclama- 
tion of a republic ; payment of members of Par- 
liament, so that working men might be eligible 
for election ; the conversion of ‘‘ princely and 
other feudal estates,’’ with mines, etc., into 
State property ; the appropriation of all means 
of transport, as railways, canals, steamships, 
roads, and posts, by the State ; the restriction 
of the law of succession ; the introduction of 
heavy progressive taxes and the abolition of ex- 
cise duties ; the establishment of national work- 
shops ; State guarantee to all work people of an 
existence and provision for the incapable ; and 
universal and free education. ' Shortly afterward 
Marx returned to Germany, and along with 
Engels, Wolff, and Freiligrath founded the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung at Cologne, the first 
number appearing on June 1, 1848. For his 
utterances Marx had twice to appear at the As- 
sizes, but he was each time acquitted. In May, 
1849, there were risings in Dresden and the 
Rhine Province, and Marx was not slow to give 
them his editorial benediction. The newspaper 
was suppressed, and the last number appeared, 
printed in red ink, on June 19. 

Expelled from Prussia, Marx first went to 
Paris, but refused residence there he went to 
England, From this time Marx lived continu- 
ously in London, with casual visits paid to Ger- 
many and other countries for the purpose of 
agitation. He found London a favorable place 
for the further study of political economy, and 
resolved to begin bis work again from the 
very commencement, His studies were frequent- 
ly broken, for it was necessary to earn a live- 
lihood, and the duties of correspondent to the 
New York Zrzbume, which Marx fulfilled for 
eight years, consumed a large part of his time. 
His Zur Krittk der Politischen Oekonomie 
bears the date January, 1859, a work containing 


the principles which were afterward to be de- — 
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veloped in Das Kafital. While carrying on 
his studies Marx came again prominently to the 
front in 1863 and 1864, when new endeavors 
were made to unite the working classes of vari- 
ous countries. The result of the agitation was 
the formation on May 28, 1864, of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association. (See InTER- 
NATIONAL.) ‘Three years later Marx published 
the first volume of his great economic work, 
Das K ver ees Upon this work rests the repu- 
tation of Marx as a political economist. 

Marx’s later public life was identified with 
the International (g.v.), of which he was the 
first president. He became leader-of the wing 

which favored the development of 
communism by the orderly political 

The Inter- capture of the State, as opposed to 
national. Bakounin, the leader of the an- 
archist-communist wing, which pro- 

posed to establish communism on 

the violent overturn of the State. (See ANARCH- 
IsM.) Out of Marx’s policy has grown the Ger- 
man and now world-wide political socialist move- 
ment, which accepting the economics taught 
by Marx, looks to him as its founder, Some be- 
lieve that this turning of the communistic move- 
ment into political channels will be looked upon 
as Marx’s greatest deed—a deed more impor- 
tant than his economic teachings, which, how- 
ever brilliantly stated, are not peculiar to him. 
The English-reading public, however, has never 
done justice to Marx’s economic teachings, be- 
cause it has derived its notion of those teachings 
mainly from the first volume of Das Kapital, 
which was long alone of Marx’s writings trans- 


lated into English. This volume, tho brilliant, 


is almost purely analytic and criti- 
cal of the capitalistic movement and 
economics. His more construc- 
tive works are much less known. 
The reason for the first volume of 
Das Kapital being the one alone 
translated was that Marx never lived himself 
to edit the remaining two volumes, tho after 
his death they were published by Engels from 
Karl Marx’s notes (the second volume in 1885, 
the thirdin 1895). Marx died in London, March 
14th, 1883. One of his daughters married the 
French socialist La Fargue (g.v.), and the other 
the English socialist Edward Aveling (¢.v.). 

The best brief account of Marx’s economic 
teachings is to be found in Professor Laveleye’s 
Soctalism of To-day (chap. iv.), from which we 
abridge the following account, referring the 
reader to the article CapiTat for a critical review 
by Professor B6hm-Bawerk : 


“ Das 
Kapital.” 


“ Marx bases his system on principles formulated by 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Bastiat, and their followers. 

“In respect of value, says Marx, commodities in- 
tended for exchange are crystallized labor. The unit of 
labor is an average day’s work, which varies in differ- 
ent countries and at different times, but which may 
be considered a fixed quantity ina given community. 
An article possesses economic or exchange value only 
because it represents labor. What can be obtained 
without labor, like air and water, has no exchange 

alue. ’ 
"4 “How isthe quantity of values of an article to be 
measured? By the quantity of labor that it contains. 
The quantity of labor is itself measured by the dura- 
tion of the labor, by days and hours. Here Marx 
makes a correction in the theory of Smith and Ricardo, 
and forestalls an objection. It might be said that, if 
it is the duration of the labor that creates the value of 
the products, a coat which took a tailor twice as long 
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to make as was necessary would therefore be twice as 
valuable. Not so, replies Marx; the measure of the 
value of things is the duration of the labor on the aver- 
age requisite, performed with the average amount of 
skill and diligence, and in the normal industrial con- 
ditions at any given time. 

‘““From these premises, our author concludes that 
labor becomes more productive and creates more utili- 
ties to no purpose ; it does not produce more value. In 
fact, if labor measured by time is the sole source of 
value, articles manufactured in greater quantity in the 
same lapse of time, all put together, represent no more 
value, because each individual article is worth less. 
By the strictly logical chain of these abstractions we 
arrive at this singular result, that all the 
inventions of science, all the improve- 
ments of manufacture, produce more Analysis of 
utilities without increasing the sum Value 
total of exchange values. How, then, ® 
does the capitalist make money? First 
of all he buys machines, tools, raw 
materials, and then, in order to work up the materials, 
he purchases the workman’s ‘labor force,’ ardezfts- 
kraft, the sole source ofall value. He sets the laborer 
to work to change, by means of the tools and machines, 
the raw materials into manufactured articles, and 
sells them for more than they cost him to make. In 
this way he obtains a greater value, ‘surplus value’ 
(mehrwerth). The money, temporarily transformed 
into wages and merchandise, reappears under its 
original form, but more or less increased in amount ; 
it has brought forth young—capital is born. 

“Dhis would seem to conflict with the principle laid 
down above, that exchange does not create new value. 
The manufacturer has only made exchanges, and yet 
he finds himself in possession of a greater value. The 
explanation of the mystery is as follows: The capital- 
ist pays for labor its exchange value, and thus obtains 
its value in use. Labor force has the unique charac- 
teristic of producing more than it costs to be produced. 
He who buys it and sets it to work for his gain enjoys 
then the source of all wealth. The capitalist pays for 
labor its value. What is the value of labor? Like all 
other merchandise, it is worth what it costs in time 
and trouble to be produced; that is to say, its cost of 
production. The cost of production of labor is the 
food and different commodities necessary to support 
the laborer and the children destined to succeed him. 
The value of all these commodities is measured in its 
turn by the time that it takes to produce them. In 
short, then, according to Marx, the value of labor is 
equivalent to the sum of hours required to create what 
the maintenance of the laborer demands. But to pro- 
duce the commodities necessary for the existence of 
the laborer and his family during a day, a whole day’s 
work is not needed. Marx supposes that five or six 
hours suffice. If, then, the laborer worked for him- 
self, he could obtain all he needed in a half day, 
and the rest of his time he might devote to leisure 
orto procuring superfluities ; but the slave ofantiquity, 
the serf of the Middle Ages, when gaining his freedom 
in the existing social order, did not at the same time 
acquire property. He is therefore obliged to place 
himself in the service of those who possess the land 
andthe instruments of production. These naturally 
require him to work for them the whole 
day of 12 hours or more. In six hours 
the laborer produces the equivalent of The Capital- 
his subsistence ; thisis what Marx terms ist Process 
‘the necessary labor;’ during the re- . 
maining six hours he produces the 
‘surplus value,’ the mehrwerth, to the 
profit of his employers, The capitalist pays the la- 
borer for his labor-power at its value ; that is to say, by 
giving him the amount of money which, representing 
six hours’ labor, permits him to buy the necessaries of 
life ; but as he thus obtains the free disposal of this 
productive force for which he has paid, he acquires 
everything it produces during the entire day. He 
therefore exchanges the produce of six hours against 
the labor of r2 hours, and puts in his pocket, as net profit, 
the produce of the six hours beyond the ‘necessary 
labor.’ From this surplus, pocketed by the employer, 
capital comes into being, . ; 

“Phe capitalist has different methods of increasing 
his profits. The first consists in multiplying the num- 
ber ot his workmen. The second method is to lengthen 
the working day. The longer the laborer works be- 
yond the necessary time which represents his wages, 
the greater the profit he brings to his master, The 
third method consists in diminishing the duration of 
the ‘necessary labor,’ the hours which the laborer 
must work to produce his maintenance, This is done 
by rendering the labor more productive. As hours of 
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btain the same price, no matter what they pro- 
a if twice as any acuelae can be made inthe hour, 
each article will cost one half less and the laborer will 
have one half less to spend on living ; he will therefore 
be able to sell his labor force for a remuneration re- 
duced by one half. All these deductions appear to be 
irrefutable, and we thus arrive at this singular conclu- 
sion, that the more the employment of machines and 
of improved methods increases the productivity of la- 
bor, the lower wages fall and the greater the profits of 
the capitalist become. ; ; } 

“ According to Marx, the capitalist régzme is of re- 
cent origin, It dates from the sixteenth century, when 
the large proprietors, impoverished by the wars of the 
Middle Ages, gradually drove their retainers from the 
soil, and thus formed a landless proletariat compelled 
to compete for wages. History is to Marx a portion 
of natural history. He says in the preface to the first 
edition: ‘My standpoint, from which the evolution of 
the economic formation of society is received as a 
process of natural history, can less than any other 
make the individual responsible for relations whose 
creatures he socially remains, however much he may 
subjectively raise himself above them.’ — 

* According to Marx, the capitalistic era isa necessary 
epoch, which must in time give place to communistic 
production, Capitalistic production, by compelling 
workmen to work for simply what is necessary to 
support life, cuts off its own market, since the work- 
man has no money left to buy with! Hence capi- 
talis compelled to turn to commerce to supply it with 
ever new fields and markets for it to exploit. But 
this ends, There are no more new worlds for it to 
conquer, and so it is working its own_ruin. Marx 
says; ‘One capitalist ever kills many. Hand in hand 
with this centralization, or the expropriation of many 
capitalists by few, are developed the cooperative 
form of the labor process—and that on a constantly in- 
creasing scale—the intelligent application of science to 
technical purposes, the systematic exploitation of the 

soil, the transformation of the means of 
labor into means of labor only usable in 
The Present common, the economizing ‘of all means 
Situation of production by their use for produc- 
* tion by combined social labor, the en- 
twining of all nations in the net of the 
world market, and thus the international 
character of the capitalist régzme. With the steady de- 
crease of the capital magnates, who usurp and monop- 
olize all the advantages of this process of transforma- 
tion, the mass of want, oppression, servitude, degrada- 
tion, and spoliation grows; but the revolt of the 
laboring class—swelling ever in numbers, and disci- 
plined, united, and organized by the mechanism of the 
capitalist process of production itself—spreads at the 
same time. The capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter 
on the mode of production with and under which it has 
originated. The centralization of the means of produc- 
tion and the socialization of labor reach a point at 
which they become no longer compatible with their 
capitalist integument, and this is burst asunder. The 
last hour of capitalist private property strikes. The 
expropriators are expropriated,’ 

“Tn the first case there is the expropriation of the 
mass of the people by a few usurpers, but in the latter 
the expropriation of a few usurpers by the mass of the 
That 
‘““Marx would make land and all the instruments of 
production collective and social property. He would 
go farther; he would have ali subjects of the State 
share equally in labor and the produce of labor. His 
future State isa Labor State, in which labor will be 
compulsory on all who are capable. In Cafztal we 
find him developing the idea of uniting agriculture 
with industry, which is advanced in the Communist 
Manifesto written in 1847, He would have great vari- 
ety in the labor of the individual, so that he may be as 
many-sided as possible.” 


Such, in brief, is Karl Marx's socialism. On 
account of its intellectual brilliancy and acumen, 
and the influence it has had on Germans, it has 
been called distinctively ‘‘ Scientific Socialism ;”’ 
yet to-day it is not accepted by many scientific 
socialists, much less other political economists. 
In its merciless logic and Hegelian dialectic, it 
is indeed scarcely possible to pick a flaw ; but 
some socialists say that it starts from a wrong 
premise, Marx's error is not his, but inherited 
from Adam Smith and Ricardo. 


Labor is not 
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the only source of value. If Adam Smith and 
Ricardo are right in saying that it is, then 
Marxian socialism follows, It takes more than 
labor to produce value. Labor is only one of the 
elements, Socialists who do not follow Marx’s 
economics arrive at his results, but through 
other channels, (See SoctALism ; VALUE.) ‘The 
acumen of Marx’s analysis of the orthodox 
economics and his contribution to the develop- 
iment of political socialism are, however, beyond 
all question. The best account of Marx isin 
Dawson’s German Soctalism (1888). 


MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENI- 
SON, was born at Normanston, Suffolk, Eng., 
in 1805, the son of a Unitarian minister. Grad- 
uating at Trinity, Cambridge, he took a degree 
in law, but early devoted himself to writing 
on religious and social questions, particularly 
in The Atheneum, In 1831 he entered the 
Church of England, and went to Oxford and 
obtained a second class inclassics in 1831. His 
first curacy was at Bubbenhall, Warwickshire, 
but from 1836-46 he was chaplain at Guy's Hos- 
pital, London. His writings were already at- 
tracting attention. In 1835 he wrote Swéscrz; 
tion us. Bondage, and an article subsequently 
enlarged into his Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy (1850-57). In his Kingdom of 
Christ (1838), Lectures on Educatzon (1839), 
Reasons for not Joining a Party in the Church 
(1841), he laid the foundations for the theological 
views of which in the present century he is un- 
doubtedly the great master, with his high con- 
ception of the church and the nation, and yet 
with a catholic conception of Christianity that 
found room in it for what—tho he himself re- 
pudiated the name—has been later called 
“Broad Church’’ divinity. From 1846-59 he 
was chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, and it was to 
this period that his Christian Socialist activities 
belong. (Fora full account of this movement, 
see CHRISTIAN SocraLismM.) His attention was 
first prominently called to socialism and its moral 
significance by Ludlow, but Maurice became 
the ‘‘master’’ of the little school of thinkers 
and workers that gathered round, and he pro- 

osed the name Christian Socialism, saying that 
it was the only name that would deliver us to 
the conflict we must sooner or later wage with 
unsocial Christians and with unchristian social- 
ists. He contributed largely to the literature 
of the movement, and entered earnestly into 
the practical details of establishing cooperative 
tailors’ stores; but when this movement had 
become somewhat established (see Cooprra- 
TION) he withdrew to devote himself more purely 
to educational and intellectual work. e was 
one of the prime movers in establishing the 
Workingmen’s College and the Queen’s Col- 
lege for Women, and in 1854 became principal 
of the former. In 1840 he had been made Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and History at 
King’s College, and in 1846 Professor of Divin- 
ity, but in 1853 he was deprived of his chair be- 
cause of his theological and social views. From 
1860-69 he was incumbent of St. Peter’s, De 
Vere Street. In 1866 he was chosen Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, from whence 
he published his Socéal Morality (1869). He 
died in London in 1872, His writings were 
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numerous and varied. Those bearing directly 
on social themes we have mentioned. His Life, 
edited by his son, appeared in 1884. 


MAYORALTY.—The mayor is the govern- 
orofacity. The word is said to have been first 
used in 1189, when Richard I. substituted a 
mayor for the two bailiffs of London. In Eu- 
Tope, the mayor is not usually elected by the 
voters, but by the City Council. In England, 
he is usually chosen only for one year. In Ger- 
many, he may be elected for life, and may be 
chosen from any city ; so that the mayor of a 
large city is usually one who has shown ability 
in a smaller city. In Paris, the prefect of the 
Seine corresponds to the mayor, tho there are 
matres of each arrondissementinthe city. (See 
Paris.) 

In America, the mayors were chosen by the 
Council in New York till 1834 ; in Philadelphia, 
till 1839 ; but at present most mayors are elect- 
ed by the people. Their terms of office vary 
from one year to four years. Their powers, too, 
materially vary. They usually have a veto pow- 
er in the Council, the power of appointment 
and removal, with the consent of the City 
Council ; but in 1882, Brooklyn, under Mr. Seth 
Low, commenced allowing the mayor to make 
his own appointments—thinking thus to fix 
responsibility—and for a while there was a 
general tendency to increase the power of the 
mayors. This isa kill or curesystem. Under 
a good mayor like Mr. Low, it worked well. 
New York tried the same, and under Mayor 
Hewitt it worked well. But undera bad mayor 
it works ill, and the general tendency at pres- 
ent is to put more power in the Council and less 
power with the mayor. 


MAZZINI, GIUSEPPE, was born in Genoa, 
Italy, June 22, 1808, his father being a physi- 
cian of no little note. His first tutor was an 
old priest who taught him Latin, but his om- 
nivorous reading was not directed by any mas- 
ter. At the age of 13 he attended classes in the 
faculty of arts at the university, and later stud- 
ied anatomy to follow his father’s profession, 
but he finally (1826) graduated in laws, and for 
some time was occupied in the Uficzo det Po- 
vert. From birth sentiments of social equality 
were engendered in him by the example of his 
parents ; and very early the degraded political 
condition of his country began to prey upon 
his mind. Patriotic enthusiasm gained abso- 
lute sway over his spirit, and led him to re- 
nounce his cherished idea of a life of literature 
for the political arena. In 1827 his maiden es- 
say in literature, Dell’ Amor Patrio dt Dante, 
appeared in the liberal journal, Ll Subalpino , 
and he subsequently contributed to the Anfo- 
logia of Florence and the /ndicatore Geno- 
vese. In the pages of this latter originally ap- 
peared the essay subsequently republished un- 
der the title of Scrzttd @’un Italiano Vivente. 
But in the mean time the ‘‘ republican instincts’’ 
which he tells us he had inherited from his 
mother had been developing. His articles ac- 
cordingly became more and more suggestive of 
advanced liberalism in politics, and led to the 
suppression by government of the Indicatore 
Genovese and the J/udicatore Livornese suc- 
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cessively. Mazzini joined the Carbonari, and 
was entrusted with a secret mission in Tus- 
cany, but in 1830 was betrayed, He was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Savona on the west- 
ern Riviera for about six months, when, through 
deficiency of evidence, he was released, but upon 
conditions involving so many restrictions that 
he preferred to leave the country. He went 
accordingly to France, living chiefly in Mar- 
seilles. Here, in presence of ‘those symbols 
of the infinite, the sky and the sea,” and having 
access to no books but ‘‘a Tacitus, a Byron, 
and a Bible,” he conceived the great mission 
or ‘“‘apostolate’’ (as he himself called it) of his 
life, and organized a society destined to become 
famous throughout Europe, La Gzovine Italza,~ 
or Young Italy. Its avowed aims were to be 
the liberation of Italy, both from foreign and 
domestic tyranny, and its unification under a 
republican form of government ; the means to 
be used were education, and, where advisable, 
insurrection by guerrilla bands ; the motto was 
‘“God and the people,’’ and the banner was to 
bear on one side the words ‘‘ Unity’’ and “‘ In- 
dependence’ and on the other ‘‘ Liberty,” 
“ Equality,’ and ‘‘Humanity.’”’ In April, 
1831, Charles Albert succeeded to the Sardinian 
throne, and Mazzini, as he afterward confessed, 
“the interpreter of a hope which he did not 
share,’’ wrote the new king a letter, urging him 
to take the lead in the impending struggle for 
Italian independence. Its bold and outspoken 
words produced a great sensation, but so deep 
was the offence it gave to the Sardinian Gov- 
ernment, that orders were issued for the imme- 
diate arrest and imprisonment of the author 
should he attempt to cross the frontier. Tow- 
ard the end of the same year ap- 

peared the important Young Italy 

manifesto. ‘‘Congregations’’ were Revolution, 
formed at Genoa, Leghorn, and 

elsewhere. Banished from Mar- 

seilles in consequence of the extensive opera- 
tions of the society, Mazzini resorted to conceal- 
ment for several months, principally in Switzer- 
land. 

About this time a charge was brought against 
him of advocating assassination as a legitimate 
weapon in the warfare of liberalism ; but the 
charge was proved in the public tribunals of 
France to be false, and in the British Parlia- 
ment (1845) Sir James Graham made an apology 
to Mazzini for having re-echoed the calumny. 
The firstfruits of La Gzovine Jtalza was the 
revolutionary expedition of Savoy, organized 
by Mazzini at Geneva, but defeated by the 
royal troops. Sentence of death, far con- 
tumace, was recorded against Mazzini in the 
Sardinian courts for his participation in the 
affair ; but he soon recommenced with increased 
vigor his revolutionary operations. A new as- 
sociation, entitled ‘‘ New Europe,’’ and based 
on principles of European rights and enfran- 
chisement, was inaugurated by the exertions of 
Mazzini in Switzerland. In 1837 Mazzini quit- 
ted Switzerland for England, and finally took up. 
his abode in London, where for many months he 
had to carry on a hard fight with poverty. Ul- 
timately he was able to earn a livelihood by 
writing review articles, some of which have 
been reprinted, and are of the highest order of 
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literary merit ; they include papers on /¢alzan 
Literature since 1830, Lamennats, George 
Sand; Byron and Goethe, Lamartine ; Gar 
lyle, and The Minor Works of Dante. In 
1839 he entered into relations with the revolu- 
tionary committees sitting in Malta and Paris, 
and in 1840 he originated a working men’s asso- 
ciation, and the weekly journal entitled AZos- 
tolato Popolare, in which the treatise Ox the 
Duties of Man was commenced. Among the 
labors undertaken by Mazzini was a free even- 
ing school conducted by himself and a few 
others for some years, at which several hun- 
dreds of Italian children received at least the 
rudiments of secular and religious education. 
A memorable episode arose out of the conduct 
of Sir James Graham, the English home secre- 
tary, in systematically opening Mazzini’s letters 
as they passed through the post-office, and com- 
municating their contents to the Neapolitan 
Government. The discussions in parliament, 
and the report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the matter, did not lead to any re- 
sult,.except the vindication of Mazzini’s char- 
acter, which had been recklessly assailed in the 
course of debate. Mazzini did not share the 
enthusiastic hopes raised in the ranks of the 
Liberal party throughout Europe by the first 
acts of Pius IX., in 1846, but at the same time he 
availed himself of the opportunity to publish a 
letter addressed to the new pope. ‘The revolu- 
tionary leaders had long been in correspondence 
with Mazzini, and their action, along with the 
revolution in Paris, brought him to Italy, where 
he took an active part in the events which 
dragged Charles Albert into an unprofitable 
war with Austria; he actually for a short time 
bore arms under Garibaldi immediately before 
the reoccupation of Milan, but ultimately, after 
vain attempts to maintain the insurrection in 
the mountain districts, found it necessary to 
retire to Lugano. In the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year he was nominated a member of the 
short-lived government of Tuscany formed after 
the flight of the grand duke, and almost simul- 
taneously, when Rome had, in consequence of 
the withdrawal of Pius IX ., been proclaimed a 
republic, he was declared a member of the con- 
stituent assembly there. A month afterward 
Mazzini was appointed a member of the trium- 
virate, with supreme executive power. His 
tenure of supreme authority was marked by 
wisdom, moderation, and success. On the sur- 
render of Rome, by Mazzini’s advice, however, 
he quitted the city, and subsequently returned 
to London. At his instigation risings in Milan 
(1853) and in Piedmont (1857) were attempted. 
The Sicilian: expedition of 1860 owed as much 
to the organization of Mazzini as to the com- 
mand of Garibaldi. In 1865 he was elected by 
Messina deputy to the Italian Parliament ; but 
the election, to which he himself as a republi- 
can would have declined to accede, was can- 
celed by the parliament, In 186s, after the ces- 
sion of Venice to Italy, his sentence of death 
was at last removed, but he declined to accept 
such an “‘ offer of oblivion and pardon for hav- 
ing loved Italy above all earthly things.’’ In 
1870 he set out for Sicily, but was arrested at 
sea and carried to Gaeta, where he was impris- 
oned for two months. Events soon made it 
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evident that there was little danger to fear from 
a contemplated rising, and the occasion of the 
birth of a prince was seized for restoring him 
to liberty. The remainder of his life, spent 
partly in London and partly at Lugano, pre- 
sents no noteworthy incidents. For some time 
his health had been far from satisfactory, and 
he died at Pisa, March 10, 1872. The Italian 
Parliament by a unanimous vote expressed the 
national sorrow ; an eloquent tribute was pro- 
nounced by the president, and a public funeral 
took place at Pisa, his remains being later con- 
veyed to Genoa. Mazzini said of himself, “‘1 
am but a voice crying acfzon,’’ but he was in 
very deed far more. In his Duties of Man, 
addressed to working men, he gives 

perhaps the fullest expression to 

thoughts which make many con- His Views. 
sider him the greatest prophet of 

the nineteenth century. His watch- 

words were ‘‘ duties,’’ and not ‘‘ rights ; ’’ self- 
sacrifice, and not self-seeking ; association, and 
not competition ; democracy, and not govern- 
ment ; humanity, and not the individual ; God, 
and not the opinions of mankind. Opposing 
both socialism and Christianity as they were 
presented to him, he said: 

“ Working men, brothers! When Christ came and 
changed the face of the world, He spoke not of rights 
to the rich, who needed not to achieve them; nor to 
the poor, who would doubtless have abused them, in 
imitation of the rich; He spoke not of utility, nor of 
interest, to a people whom interest and utility had 
corrupted ; He spoke of duty, He spoke of love, of sac- 
rifice, and of faith; and He said that they should be 
first among all who had contributed most by their la- 
bor tothe good ofall. Andthe wordof Christ breathed 
in the ear ofa society in which all true life was extinct, 
recalled it to existence, oa the millions, con- 
quered the world, and caused the education of the hu- 
man race to ascend one degree on the scale of progress.” 


References: a translation of his main writings 


appearedin 1891. There are cheap editions of his Duties 
of Man, of his Thoughts on Democracy in Europe, and 
his literary essays. 


McBRIDE, JOHN, was born in Wayne 
County, O., in 1854, and commenced working 
in the mines at the age of nine. In 1870 he 
joined the Miners’ Union, and in 1883 was 
elected its president. In1881 he was nominated 
to the State Legislature, and tho defeated, he 
was renominated, and elected in 1883 and again 
in 1885. In 1886 he was Democratic candidate 
for Secretary of State. In 1894 he was elected 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
(g.v.), but defeated in 1895. 


McCULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY, was born 
at Whith rn, Scotland, in 1789. He became 
editor of Zhe Scotsman, a Liberal organ, and 
one of the editors of The Edinburgh Review. 
He wrote the article on political economy in the 
supplement to the Eycyclopedia Britannica 
(1824), and expanded it in 1825 into the Przn- 
5 a of Political Economy, with a Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of the Science. From 
1828-32 he was professor of that science in the 
University of London, In 1838 he was comp- 
troller of the royal stationary office, and re- 
ceived a pension of £200. He died at West- 
minster in 1864. One of the first to develop 
free trade views, his writings were constant. 
His Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical and 
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Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation (1832) and a Dzctionary, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, Historical, of the Vare- 
ous Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects of the World (1841, revised edition, 
1866-67), were long standard authorities, 


MacDONALD, ALEXANDER, was born 
in 1821 in Lanarkshire, the son of a miner, and 
worked in the pit at the age of eight years. 
Having an ardent desire for education, he pre- 
pared himself for Glasgow University, which he 
entered in 1846, working as a miner in the sum- 
mer. Hebecamea leader of the miners all over 
Scotland. In 1850 he became a school-teacher, 
but in 1857 gave this up to give ail his time to 
agitation on behalf of the miners. In 1863, on 
the formation of the National Union of Miners, 
he was elected president. Meanwhile, by some 
commercial speculations he acquired a modest 
fortune, which enabled him to devote all his 
time to advocating a parliamentary program 
among the miners. In the general election for 
1874 he was returned to Parliament for Stafford 
with Mr. Bright (g.v.), the first labor mem- 
ber. He was appointed on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labor Laws, and brought in a minority 
report. He died in 1881. 


McGLYNN, EDWARD, was born in New 
York City in 1837. He was educated at the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda in Rome, and, entering 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, became in 1866 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, in New York 
City, where he rapidly gained influence and 
popularity. His opposition to the establishment 
of parochial schools and his advocaty of the land 
doctrines of Henry George (g.v.) brought him 
into disfavor with the Church, and he was sum- 
moned to Rome, and, on refusing to go, excom- 
municated. In 1887 he aided in founding the 
Anti-Poverty Society (g.v.) and became its presi- 
dent, lecturing on its principles before enthusi- 
astic audiences in New York City and elsewhere. 
In 1893 he was reconciled to the Church, tho 
without renouncing his economic views; the 
ban of excommunication was removed, and he 
-was restored to his rank and to office in the 
‘Church. 


McGUIRE, PETER J., was born in New 
York City in 1852, of Irish parentage. He was 
educated in the public schools and in evening 
classes at the Cooper Institute, and in 1867 ap- 
prenticed asa wood joiner. He joined the union 
of his craft in 1872, andinterested himself in the 
labor movement. In 1880 he secured the pas- 
‘sage of labor bills in Missouri and organized the 
labor bureau of that State. He became a Green- 
backer in 1876 and stumped Missouri in 1880. 
In 1881 he organized the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners (g.v.). He was arrested that 

ear for conspiracy, but was acquitted. In 1881 
ie was delegate to the International Working 
Men’s Congress in Switzerland, and studied in- 
dustrial conditions in Europe. Since 1882 he 
has been general secretary of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters ; he has addressed many thou- 
sand meetings in all portions of the United 
States. He is First Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and for four years 
was its secretary. 
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McNEILL, GEORGE E., was born in 
Amesbury, Mass., August 4, 1836, his father 
being one of the early workers in the anti- 
slavery movement, a friend of John G. Whit- 
tier and others. The son worked as a boy in 
the woolen mills of his native town, and took 
part in the strike of 1851. Soon after he learned 
the shoemaker’s trade, and in 1856 settled in 
Boston. About this time he joined the Sons of 
‘Temperance, and filled high office many times. 
He was an active member of the great Eight 
Hour League, and, with Ira Steward and others, 
had much to do with the establishment of the 
ten-hour law of Massachusetts. He founded 
the Working Men's Institute, and received the 
cooperation of Wendell Phillips, Governor 
Claflin, and others in the movement to estab- 
lish the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, the first labor bureau. Upon the organ- 
ization of the bureau he was made deputy chief. 
(See Labor Bureaus, also Savincs Banks.) He 
was president of the famous Boston Eight-Hour 
League for eight years. (See SHort-Hour 
MovEMENT.) 

He joined the Sovereigns of Industry, and be- 
came State secretary. Upon the formation of 
the International Labor Union of America he 
was made president, and in that capacity ad- 
dressed public meetings all over the United 
States. In Chicago he addressed an immense 
gathering of over 13,000 people, the labor soci- 
eties having challenged Joseph Cook to meet 
him in debate. He was connected as editor 
and associate editor with the Vew York Labor 
Standard, Fall River Labor Standard, Pater- 
son (N. J.) Labor Standard, Paterson Home 
Journal, and The Vozce(Boston). He founded 
the Labor Leader at Boston. He was an active 
member of the Labor Congress at Rochester in 
1874, and there wrote a declaration of principles 
since adopted by the Knights of Labor (¢.v.). 

He served for a time as a member of the 
school committee of the city of Cambridge, 
Mass., and succeeded in establishing free even- 
ing drawing schools, the first attempt of the 
kind, Hejoined the Knights of Labor in 1883 ; 
became prominent in District 30’of that order, 
when District 30 was the largest district of the 
largest labor organization that had ever existed 
up to that time. He was appointed district 
treasurer in 1884. He has been successful as 
an arbitrator of differences between employers 
and employees ; notably in the great horse-car 
strike in Boston, 1885, and in the case of the em- 
ployees of the Union Pacific Railroad. In 1886 
he*was the working men’s candidate for mayor 
of Boston. The first systematic history of the 
labor movement in America was undertaken 
by MeNeill, resulting in the publication of 
The Labor Movement, or the Problem of 
To-day, in 1886, edited and the larger por- 
tion written by himself. He was appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts one of 
the Commissioners of Manual Training (1892). 
Driven in his early years, by what he con- 
sidered the infidelity of the Church, into un- 
belief, he was later in life confirmed in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and became, in 
1891, senior warden of the Episcopal, Christian 
Socialist Church of the Carpenterin Boston. (See 
Buss.) Mr. McNeill is intensely democratic in 
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his views, and when the Knights of Labor (g.v.) 
developed too centralized a policy, and refused 
to recognize the autonomy of the separate crafts, 
he strenuously opposed the policy, and failing 
to convince the leaders of that organization of 
their mistake, he became one of the main sup- 
porters of the American Federation of Labor 
(g.v.). His economic views are those of the 
short-hour philosophy, of which he was one of 
the prime founders. (See SHort-Hour Movs- 
MENT.) 


MENNONITES are a sect of Anabaptists 
(g.v.), followers of Menno Simons, and found in 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, and 
America. First appearing in Switzerland in 
1525, in 1683 acolony was established at German- 
town, Pa. In 1871 many of them fled from 
Russia to America. In 1890 there were 41,541 
in the United States. At first they refused to 
swear in courts or bear arms, and lived a quiet 
industrial life. They have now abandoned any 
unusual social views. (See ANABAPTISTS.) 


MERCANTILISTS.—Mercantilists is the 
name given to the school of political economy, 
if it can be called a school, which advocated the 
belief generally held till the end of the last cen- 
tury that wealth consists in gold and silver, and 
that therefore the importation of gold and silver 
and exportation of goods to obtain gold should 
be encouraged by the State, and the exportation 
of gold and silver and importation of goods 
should be discouraged as much as possible. 
How this leads to the balance of trade theory 
(g.v.) is at once apparent. 

The mercantile system, also called Colbert- 
ism, restrictive system, and commercial system, 
obtained from the early part of the sixteenth 
century until late in the eighteenth century, and 
its influence isstill felt. Most prominent among 
the statesmen who were mercantilists may be 
named Colbert, of France ; Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia ; and Cromwell, of England. Serra, 
an Italian, early in the seventeenth century pre- 
sented a moderate and systematic statement 
of their views in a work entitled 4 Brief 
Treatise on Causes which make Gold and 
Silver Abound where there are no Mines, 
Thomas Mun, in England, a generation later, 
wrote a valuable treatise from the standpoint of 
the mercantilists, called Exg¢lana’s Treasure 
% Foreign Trade; or, the Balance of our 

rade the Rule of our Treasure, while Sir 
James Steuart’s Juguzrzes into the Principles 
of Political Economy, published in 1767, may 
be regarded as closing the development of the 
theory of mercantilism. The one idea common 
to all was that a nation ought to strive to export 
a quantity of goods of greater value than it im- 
ports, in order that the difference may be im- 
portedin gold and silver and the home supply 
of the precious metals increased. Everything 
else was subordinated to this policy. A favor- 
able balance of trade wasthe aim. ‘Tariffs were 
laid with this in view, and protectionism was 
encouraged ; yet 1t was something different from 
modern protectionism. It was the ayowed aim 
of the mercantilists to make both agricultural 

roducts and labor cheap, in order that manu- 
actured articles might be cheap and a large 
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sale of them abroad effected. The exportation 
of raw material was often entirely prohibited. 
To-day no one holds this view to be correct. 
(See BALANCE OF TRADE ; FREE TRADE ; PROTEC- 
TION.) 


MERCHANTS’ GUILDS. See GuI_Ds. 


METAYER, THE (from Latin medzeta, 
haif) is one who cultivates a farm or land for 
the owner on condition of retaining a portion, 
usually one half, of the produce, the owner gen- 
erally furnishing the stock and tools. AZetay- 
age,or the metayer system, prevails in Italy, 
Southern France, and to a large extent in the 
south of the United States. J.S. Mill says (Po- 
litical Economy, vol, ii., chap. viii.) : 


“The metayer system has met with no mercy from 
English authorities. ‘There is not one word to be 
said in favor of the practice,’ says Arthur Young, ‘and 
a thousand arguments that might be used against it. 
The hard plea of necessity can alone be urged in its 
favor; the poverty of the farmers being so great, 
that the landlord must stock the farm, or it could not 
be stocked at all: this isa most cruel burden toa pro- 
prietor, who is thus obliged to run much of the hazard 
of farming in the most dangerous of all methods, that 
of trusting his property absolutely in the hands of peo- 
ple who are generally ignorant, many careless, and 
some undoubtedly wicked. ... In this most miser- 
able of all the modes of letting land, the defrauded 
landlord receives a contemptible rent; the farmer is 
in the lowest state of poverty ; the land is miserably 
cultivated ; and the nation suffers as severely as the 
parties themselves. ... Wherever this system pre- 
vails, it may be taken for granted that a useless and 
miserable populationis found.... Thereare but few 
districts ’ (in Italy) ‘where lands are let to the occupying 
tenant at a money-rent; but wherever it is found, their 
crops are greater—a clear proof of the imbecility of the 
metaying system.’ ‘ Wherever it’ (the metayersystem). 
‘has been adopted,’ says Mr. M’Culloch, ‘ithas put a 
stop to all improvement, and has reduced the cultiva- 
tors to the most abject poverty.’ Mr. Jones shares the: 
common opinion, and quotes Turgot and Destutt-Tracy 
in support of it. The impression, however, of all these: 
writers (notwithstanding Arthur Young’s occasional 
references to Italy) seems to be chiefly derived from 
France, and France before the Revolution. ... 

“We shall find a very different picture, by the most 
accurate authorities, of the metayer cultivation of 
Italy. Inthe first place, as to subdivision. In Lom- 
bardy, according to Chateauvieux, there are few 
farms which exceed 60 acres, and few which have less. 
than ro, These farms are all occupied by metayers 
at half profit. They invariably display ‘an extent 
and a richness in buildings rarely known in any other 
country in Europe.’ Their plan ‘affords the greatest 
room with the least extent of building ; is best adapted 
to arrange and secure the crop; and is, at the same 
time, the most economical, and the least exposed to 
accidents by fire.’ The court-yard ‘exhibits a whole 
so regular and commodious, and a system of such care 
and good order, that our dirty and ill-arranged farms 
can convey no adequate idea of.’ The same descrip- 
tion applies to Piedmont.” 


METHODISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
—John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was 
not less remarkable as a social reformer than as 
a preacher and administrator. His conception 
of the Gospel of Christ was that it is not onl 
the indispensable and sufficient evangel for the 
individual soul, but also the only and efficient. 
remedy for social sins and sufferings. He earl 
combined an active philanthropy with his jes 
ous evangelism. Hesaw in every man a broth- 
er, and the wrongs and needs of man every- 
where aroused his compassion and called forth 
his practical sympathy, He regarded the phys- 
ical and intellectual as well as the spiritual 
necessities of his fellows, and laboriously and» 
unsparingly, in the spirit of Christ, set himself. 
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to minister unto them. In fact, it is difficult to 
find any religious or social enterprise of the 
Christian Church which was not anticipated by 
Wesley. 

It is believed that the first free dispensary in 
the world was founded by John Wesley, at the 
old Foundry in Moorfields, London. The first 
tract society was formed by Wesley and Dr, 
Thomas Coke in 1782, 17 years before the or- 
ganization of the great and noble Religious 
Tract Society, a society which itself owed its ori- 
gin chiefly to Rowland Hill and other (Calvin- 
istic) Methodists. The Strangers’ Friend So- 
ciety, visiting 50,000 of the sick and poor of 
London annually, without regard to creed, was 
founded by Methodists six years before the 
death of Wesley. Similar benevolent and 
strangers’ friend societies are sustained by 
Methodists in most of the large towns and cities 
of England. 

It was Sophia Cooke, a Methodist, afterward 
the wife of the eloquent Samuel Bradburn, who 
first suggested to Robert Raikes the Sunday- 
school idea, ‘* and actually marched with him at 
the head of his troop of ragged urchins the first 
Sunday they were taken to the parish church.”’ * 

Wesley and his preachers were enthusiastic 
and active in the use of the press and the circu- 
lation of improving and wholesome literature. 
The oldest periodical magazine in the world is 
the Arminzan Magazine, now known as the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, which was 
first issued January 1, 1778, and is now in the 
one hundred and sixteenth year of its continu- 
ous existence. 

Wesley’s contributions to what in the best 
sense was popular literature awaken our won- 
der and admiration for his literary ability and 
tireless industry. His pen and tongue were 
alike constantly employed for the public good. 
His Christian Library in 50 volumes, the first 
volume of which was printed in 1749, was an 
effort to bring to the common people some of 
the treasures of literature, otherwise inaccessible 
tothem. In all his multifarious and incessant 
labors Wesley sought no personal gain, but 
worked, as he lived, for his fellow-men. 

Dr. Abel Stevens writes : 

*‘ Wesley was the first to set the example of modern 
cheap prices sustained by large sales A catalog of 
his publications, printed about 1756, contains no less 
than 18: articles in prose and verse, 
English and Latin, on grammar, logic, 
medicine, music, poetry, theology, and 
philosophy. Two thirds of these pub- 
lications were for sale at less than one 
shilling each, and more than one fourth at a penny. 
They were thus brought within the reach of the poor- 
est of his people. ‘Simplify religion and every part 
of learning,’ he wrote to Benson, who was the earliest 
of his preachers addicted to literary labors. To all 
his preachers he said: ‘See that every society is sup- 
peed with books,’ some of which ought to be in every 

ouse. 


Wesley. 


Methodism in both hemispheres is still active 
in the work of publishing and circulating good 
literature. While accomplishing this end the 
profits are not applied to any private emolu- 
ment, but distributed among the aged and su- 
perannuated ministers and widows of ministers. 

The Methodist Book Concern, in New York, 
is the greatest religious publishing agency in 


* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, vol,i., p. 11. 
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the world. Its sales of books in 1893 amounted 
to $463,913. British Methodism has a vigorous 
and successful publishing house, which is the 
legal and lineal heir and successor of John Wes- 
ley in this beneficent work. Every Methodist 
minister has always been everywhere an active 
agent for the dissemination of the best litera- 
ture among the people. No less than 3,624,350 
copies of magazines, newspapers, and periodicals: 
were issued by the Book Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1893. The 
larger part of these issues were distinctly edu- 
cational, for use in Sunday-schools. The sales 
of books reached nearly $464,000 for the year. 

Methodism has ‘largely caught the spirit and 
been influenced by the genius and example of 
its founder. Its territory is so vast and its 
branches are so numerous that it is impossible 
to catalog and describe allits activities in the - 
direction of what is known as social reform. 

The missionary work of the Church is by no 
means wholly foreign. Forty-five per cent. of 
the income of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Missionary Society is expended in the United 
States—much of it among the foreign-born peo- 
ples. Thus, in 1893, while $568,884 was appro- 
priated to foreign missions, $474,952 was ex-. 
pended at home. 

Wesleyan Methodism, the older of the two 
great wings of the Methodist Church and the 
parent of all, expends much time and money in 
distinctively home missionary work. Around 
all these domestic centers and agents cluster 
schools, libraries, charities, classes for manual 
training, savings banks, mothers’ meetings, sick 
clubs, etc. Classes for ‘‘sloyd’’ (sewing) and 
the teaching of useful arts and knowledge are 
held in connection with most city missions. 

The foreign missionary work of Methodism 
involves an immense expenditure of money and 
most self-sacrificing labor in (so-called) *‘ hu- 
manitarian’’ work; improving the temporal, 
physical, and social condition of the people, in- 
cluding the care of the sick and orphans, with 
hospitals and skilled medical service. A vast 
amount of educational work, with the transla- 
tion, printing, and publication of literature, is 
also done by missionaries. 

Temperance is practised and advocated as an 
integral part of Christian duty and character. 
Wesleyan Methodism has its Conference Tem- 
perance Committee, with a minister set apart to 
superintend temperance work throughout its 
jurisdiction. So also have the United Method- 
ist Free Churches. The other branches of. 
Methodism in Great Britain and her colonies 
have special organization for this work. In the 
Unies Kingdom the work is generally prose- 
cuted by means of Bands of Hope for the chil- 
dren and adult societies for the seniors. In 
America there is less of special organization ; 
but periodical temperance lessons are given in 
the Sunday-schools, and temperance work is 
expressly committed to one department in all 
chapters of the Epworth League. 

The Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church issued 16,250,700 pages in 1893. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty thousand tracts were printed 
in the German language, and funds furnished 
to foreign fields for printing religious literature, 

The Board of Church Extension of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church has disbursed in 27 

years nearly $5,000,000, aiding the building of 

9083 churches in various States and Territories. 

One third of this amount has been supplied as 

loans, to be repaid, thus constituting a fund 

which can be used again and again for the same 
urpose. 

In 1866 the Freedmen’s Aid Society was or- 
ganized, and in 27 yearsit has disbursed $3,667,- 
162. Itisnow known as the Freedmen's Aid 
and Southern Education Society, 
and in 1893 expended $363,763 in 
schools among the freedmen and 
necessitous whites of the South. 

, The Board of Education aided 1416 
Students in the year ending July, 1893. All 
these students were intended for the ministry, 
missionary, teaching, or similar work. Within 
the last nine years a remarkable movement in 
social effort has been seen in the rise and devel- 
opment of the deaconess movement. The work 
began informally in Chicago in 1887, where 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer had instituted a Mis- 
sionary Training School. In 1888 the General 
Conference gave formal recognition and authori- 
zation to deaconesses, Deaconesses must be 
trained ; work entirely voluntarily, taking no 
vows ; wear a simple costume ; are entirely un- 
salaried in nearly all cases ; live usually in com- 
munities called ‘‘homes;’’ are individually 
recognized by the Church, and must be yearly 
approved by the Annual Conference within 
whose bounds they labor. 

Hight hospitals have been established in con- 
nection with the deaconess homes, and many 
deaconesses are trained nurses. : 

In the foreign work the deaconess movement 
has been found most helpful, especially in India 
and China. In Germany there is a large dea- 
coness work, having headquarters at Hamburg, 
where there is a fine large home and hospital. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has about 500 
deaconesses, In England, the deaconess move- 
ment has also become a permanent institution, 
and promises to aid materially in solving the 
problem of reaching and aiding the poor and in 
winning their confidence. 

The Methodist Church has always taken an 
interest in the condition of poor, orphan, and 
neglected children. The Children’s Home, with 
headquarters in London anda distributing home 
at Hamilton, Can., cares for nearly 1000 boys 
and girls. St. Christopher’s Home, New York, 
has five cottages accommodating 125 children. 
The Fred Finch Orphanage (Oakland, Cal.) 
provides for 60 boys and girls. New York has 
a home for aged and infirm persons, accommo- 
dating 109 inmates. Brooklyn has a similar 
institution with 52 inmates. 

At the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, 897 pa- 
tients occupied beds in 1893, and nearly 600 
out-patients were treated. This hospital has 
an estate and buildings which have already 
cost $750,000. It has alsoan endowment fund 
of upward of $195,000. During the past six 
years it has cared for about 10,000 people, at a 
cost of nearly $195,000, These patients have 
been of all creeds and nationalities, 

The Methodists have also hospitals at Phila- 
delphia, with 7o beds; Cincinnati, where 233 
patients were treated in 1893 ; Chicago, with a 
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training school for nurses ; Kansas City ; Oma- 
ha, accommodating 28 patients; St. Louis; 
Portland, Ore., where 276 patients were treated 
last year. : 

At East Boston, right opposite the Cunard 
wharf, is the Immigrants’ Home. ‘The report 
of a year’s work includes: Trains and steamers 
met, 74; cared for in the home, 661 ; aided on 
piers and to find friends, 350 ; helped to em- 
ployment, over I00 ; lodgings furnished, 2588 ; 
meals supplied, 7764; 465 lodgings and 1294 
meals were given free. 

New York Methodism has also a work among 
immigrants landing at that port. 

In the practical activities which are now re- 
garded as the legitimate sphere and the posi- 
tive duty of the Christian Church, Methodism is 
everywhere taking its full share. Especially is 
this evidenced in the constitution and work of 
the Epworth League, in which thousands of the 
earnest and educated young people are enrolled. 
In every chapter of the League the Department 
of Mercy and Help is especially charged with 
the consideration and direction of systematic 
effort in all lines of social reform. 

In the city of Boston an excellent work is 
being carried on at the Epworth Settlement. 
In a house at the North End certain university 
students have taken up residence, and, aided 
by voluntary workers, devote themselves to the 
service of the people. The Italians have been 
helped in resisting the unprincipled Italian 
bosses, and are being taught to be loyal citi- 
zens. Boys’ and girls’ clubs, classes for sew- 
ing, physical culture, night schools for Italians, 
Jews, Portuguese, and others are among the 
many activities of the settlement. Thirty-six 
college students are pledged to this good work. 

The attitude and testimony of the Methodist 
Church against the liquor traffic, gambling, 
polygamy, the evils of divorce, the opium traffic, 


and the licensing of vice are too well known to | 


require description. 
JAmEs YEAMES. 


MICHAELIS, OTTO, was born at Lubeck, 
in Westphalia, in 1826. Hestudied law at Bonn 
and Berlin, but was deprived of his position in 
consequence of the excitements of 1848. He 
then betook himself to Berlin, where he became 
assistant editor of the Adendzeztung, and, after 
its suppression, editor of the Vatzonalzettung, 
In 1861 he was elected to the Prussian House of 
Deputies, and in 1867 to the North German 
Reichstag. He held several political posts, but 
as his free-trade principles brought him into 
conflict with the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, he retired. He died December 12, 1890. 


MICHEL, LOUISE, was born at Veon- 
court, Haute-Marne, France, in 1839. Winning 
distinction by musical and poetical talents, she 
opened a school at Montmartre, Paris, in 1860, 
but early became an active revolutionist. Dur- 
ing the Commune she worked on committees 
and fought at barricades in man’s uniform. She 
was captured and condemned to death, a sen- 
tence changed to transportation. She went 
through all the horrors of the Versailles prisons, 
and was transported to New Caledonia, After 
nine years the amnesty allowed her to return, 
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amore determined anarchist than ever. Sev- 
eral times imprisoned, she escaped to London, 
and started an international school in Fitzroy 
Street. Often addressing Hyde Park meetings, 
she vents, in vehement French, her hatred of 
the bourgeoisie, who shed the blood of her com- 
trades. She has written her A/emozrs and a 
novel, The MicroéSes of Society. 


MIDDLE AGES.—The Middle Ages, which 
are usually made to reach from about the fifth 
century to the thirteenth, form a period of great 
economic and sociologic importance and interest. 
Under a separate head we treat of FEUDALISM. 
(See also CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL REFORM ; 
CHURCH AND SocrIAL REForM; GUILDs; CITIES ; 
Canon Law ; LAND ; Monasticism ; EDUCATION ; 
FaMILy ; SERFDOM ; SLAVERY; Woman, etc.) Dr. 
Ingram, in his Hzstory of Political Economy, 
says of the Middle Ages : 


“They represent a vast transition, in which the 

erms of a new world were deposited. but in which 
little was fully elaborated. There is scarcely any- 
thing in the later movement of European society 
which we do not find there, tho as yet, for the most 
part, crude and undeveloped. The medieval period 
was the object of contemptuous depreciation on the 
part of the liberal schools of the last century, princi- 
pally because it contributed solittletoliterature. But 
there are things more important to mankind than liter- 
ature; and the great men of the Middle Ages had 
enough to do in other fields to occupy their utmost 
energies. The development of the Catholic institutions 
and the gradual establishment and maintenance of a 
settled order after the dissolution of the Western 
empire absorbed the powers of the thinkers and prac- 
tical men of several centuries. The first medieval 
phase, from the commencement of the fifth century to 
the end of the seventh, was occupied with the painful 
and stormy struggle toward the foundation of the new 
ecclesiastical and civil system; three more centuries 
were filled with the work of its consolidation and 
defense against the assaults of nomad populations; 
ar in the final phase, during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, when the unity of the West 
was founded by the collective action against impend- 
ing Moslem invasion, did it enjoy a sufficiently secure 
and stable existence to exhibit its essential character 
and produce its noblest personaltypes. The elabora- 
tion of feudalism was, indeed, in progress during the 
whole period, showing itself in the decomposition of 
power and the hierarchical subordination of its several 
grades, the movement being only temporarily sus- 
pended in the second phase by the salutary dictator- 
Ship of Charlemagne. But not before the first century 
of the last phase was the feudal system fully con- 
stituted. In like manner, only in the final phase could 
the effort of Catholicism after a universal discipline be 
carried out on the great scale—an effort forever ad- 
mirable, tho on the whule unsuccessful. 

“No large or varied economic activity was possible 
under the full ascendency of feudalism. That organ- 
ization, as has been abundantly shown by philosophi- 
cal historians, was indispensable for the preservation 
of order and for public defense, and contributed 
important elements to general civilization. But while 
recognizing it as opportune and relatively beneficent, 
we must not expect from it advantages inconsistent 
with its essential nature and historical office. The 
class which predominated in it was not sympathetic 
with industry, and held the handicrafts in contempt, 
except those subservient to war or rural sports. The 
whole practical life of the society was ounded on 
territorial property ; the wealth of the lord consisted 
in the produce of his lands and the dues paid to him in 
kind; this wealth was spent in supporting a body of 
retainers whose services were repaid by 
their maintenance. There could be lit- 
tle room for manufactures, and less for 
commerce; and agriculture was carried 
on with a view to the wants of the fam- 
ily, or at most of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, not to those of a widermarket. The economy 
of the period was therefore simple, and, in the absence 
of special motors from without, unprogressive.’ 


Perhaps the first great fact of the Middle 
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Ages, viewed from the standpoint of social de- 
velopment, was its lawlessness. The monas- 
teries afforded to an extent asylums of peace ; 
benevolent monarchs and prosperous cities cre- 
ated some order ; religion, as in the establish- 
ment of the days called ‘‘ the Peace of God’’— 
days when war and strife were to be laid aside 
—to some degree restrained violence ; but these 
very restraints and exceptions show to what 
an extent lawlessness was the rule. With this 
reign of violence went, as a necessary result, 
neglect of agriculture, of commerce, and toa 
less extent of industry. In the latter Middle 
Ages city industries grew rapidly and reached 
heights of artistic development and of honorable 
esteem not equaled before or since. But agri- 
cultural labor through all the Middle Ages and 
city labor in the early Middle Ages were neg- 
lected because unsafe. 

From this resulted a lack, even among the 
well-to-do, sometimes even of food, and always 
of the comforts of life. The poor to-day can 
have what rich men could not in the Middle 
Ages. Lack of communication and the absence 
of printing, too, must be noted as among the 
great distinguishing marks of the Middle Ages. 
Immorality was all but universal, limited only 
by the saintly lives of a few priests and monks 
and nuns, and by a somewhat fanciful code of 
knightly honor and commercial fairness. Lecky 
says (Hzstory of Morats, vol, ii., chap. v.): 
‘Ecclesiastical immorality in the eighth and 
three following centuries was little if at all less 
outrageous than in any other period, while the 
papacy during almost the whole of the tenth 
century was held by men of infamous lives, 
Simony was nearly universal.’’ 

Yet there is a favorable side to medieval life. 
The very rudeness of the age developed ideal- 
ity. When the possibilities of knowledge were 
limited to the few; when material interests 
and distractions were not many, the faculty of 
the imagination had large scope. This led un- 
doubtedly, as above stated, to gross credulity 
and superstition, and gave great power to the 
clergy, but it also led to chivalry and romance 
and faith. It produced the cathedral and the 
cathedral life. Chivalry with its largely pure, 
tho in part impure and unworthy, worship of 
woman is characteristic of the age. Commer- 
cial vices were not common. Commercial vir- 
tues were much praised. ‘Town authorities 
ruled the market, enforced honest work and fair 
prices. It was the honor of the strong to pro- 
tect the weak, even as it was their glory to at- 
tack and defeat other strong men. Paternal- 
ism went hand in hand with the tyranny of 
feudalism, In some lords the one was most 
prominent ; in others the other. The poor had 
a claim upon the great. Each man could have 
a home, if it were a hovel, and, save for war, 
security in his home. The recognition of classes 
involved the duties of classes. ‘‘ Each for self”’ 
was by no means a medieval ideal. 

We discover, too, a movement in the Middle 
Ages. Modern Europe may be said 
to have been born of the Crusades. 
They did much to make Europe 
one. They brought the martial 
Goth into connection with the re- 
fined Byzantine and the quick-witted Greek. 
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They developed great cities like Venice and 
Genoa. They taught Europe to worship an 
idea. 

The age-long battle, too, between Emperor 
and Pope drew Europe into international com- 
munion. It led to the ideal unity of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which if it was, as has been 
said, neither holy nor Roman, was at least im- 
perial, and therefore stood for organic union 
and not for anarchistic strife. The battle, too, 
between contending claims developed political 
thought. Almost all modern political and social 
ideas find their germs in the contests of ideas 
in the Middle Ages. As men fought for pri- 
vate right or public law, for local government 
or imperial will, for power of king or right of 
priest, they broke up a dead system of a great 
Church State, and prepared the way for the doc- 
trines of the Reformation and the rights of man. 


MIDDLE-MAN.—The middle-man, who 
buys of the producer and sells to the consumer, 
and retains his profit on the transaction, is usu- 
ally denounced as an unnecessary source of cost 
to the consumer. Cooperation (g.v.) tries in 
various ways to eliminate that cost, but often 
his work is of absolute value. The work of col- 
lecting and ordering products for consumers, 
and especially of deciding what to order and 
what to sell, is often of the very greatest impor- 
tance and value. If not performed by a mid- 
dle-man who takes his profit, it would often 
have to be performed by some salaried agent 
or employee, either of the producers or consum- 
ers. (See WAGES OF SUPERINTENDENCE.) 


MILITIA (from Latin 7z7es, a soldier) is that 
portion of the military strength of a nation en- 
rolled for discipline and practice, but local in 
organization, and only called into actual service 
when necessary. It is the organized national 
reserve, and includes the ‘‘ voluntary”’ organi- 
zations of Great Britain and the United States, 
the National Guard of France, and the Land- 
wehr and Landsturmof Germany. The British 
system of volunteers originated in the old 
Anglo-Saxon /fyrd, and the warlike features of 
the ancient Josse comitatus ‘The British Gov- 
ernment appoints lord-lieutenants of counties 
empowered to command voluntary organizations 
or to place a levy by ballot upon all non-exempt- 
ed persons. Asa matter of fact, the volunteers 
are usually sufficient. The militiaof the United 
Kingdom in 1893-94 comprised 140,308 men, or, 
including the whole national reserve. 274,549. 

In the United States the militia is under the 
control of Congress in time of war, and in time 
of peace under the States. subject, however, to 
the consent and general control of Congress. 
As a matter of fact. the only effective militia 
are the uniformed voluntary organizations main- 
tained in many of the States as National or State 
Guards, 

In the War of the Revolution there were 
231,971 continentals or regulars and 56,163 mili- 
tia. In the War of the Rebellion there were re- 
ceived into service 2,690,401 men ; when hostili- 
ties ceased there were 1,000,516 men in service, 
of whom 978,000 were volunteers, and the na- 
tional enrollment at the same time exhibited an 
available reserve of 2,254,063 men. January 1, 
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1895. the militia of the United States numbered 
114,146, exclusive of naval reserves—the naval 
militia numbering 2695. Those liable to mili- 
tary duty numbered 10,180,043. 


MILK SUPPLY SERVICE, MUNICI- 
PALIZATION OF THE.—TZhe New WNa- 
zion, the former organ of the Nationalists (¢. v.) 
in the United States, argued that one of the busi- 
nesses in which municipal management ought 
immediately to be introduced, in place of private 
competition, is the milk supply. It considered 
this even more important than the municipaliza- 
tion of the gas supply. It says: 


“Not only would the management of the milk supp 
by the municipality cheapen the cost of milk both by 
dispensing with profit and by avoiding the great waste 
by duplication of routes and service, which marks the 
present competitive system, but it would have another 
advantageous result far more important than this, 
namely, the prevention of adulteration. d 

“Tt is notorious than there is scarcely any article of 
food which is so commonly adulterated as milk, and 
this_common repute is abundantly justified by official 
and statistical records. For example, a late report of 
the Massachusetts inspector of milk and vinegar states 
that samples of the milk sold at the lunch counters 
and restaurants of Boston prove in many cases to be of 
the poorest grade. They are largely skimmed milk 
and often diluted at that with 40 per cent of water. It 
is often found, moreover, that in order to correct the 
blue tint caused by pouring too much water into 
skimmed milk, a chemical called annatto is added. 
Such milk is sold at 5 cents a glass or 20 cents a quart, 
when 8 cents a quart is all that good milk should bring. 
The worst of it is the most of this bad milk is sold to 
the poorer classes, who can least afford to be cheated. 
On the other hand, however, the inspector found that 
quite a number of the high-priced and fashionable 
restaurants were not above practising the same vile 
sort of fraud. 

‘“On the whole, perhaps the worst aspect of this milk 
iniquity is the fact that infants and children, who de- 
pend largely and often wholly upon milk for subsist- 
ence, are the chief sufferers from the adulterations 
practised. There is no doctor who has any practice in 
the tenement-house districts who will not say that the 
terrible prevalence of cholera infantum, as well as 
children’s diseases in general in those quarters, is 
owing largely to the bad milk the poor have to use. 
When it is a question of milk for infants, it must be 
remembered, moreover, that in order not to be injuri- 
ous and even fatal to a feeble child, it must be, not 
merely free from actual adulteration, but of a certain 
degree of freshness. This last isa condition absolutely 
unattainable to the poor, who have in Boston, asa rule, 
to put up with milk not less than 72 hours from the cow. 
By tolerating the present system of milk distribution, 
the State becomes an accomplice in wholesale child- 
murder. 

“A further advantage of a municipal milk supply 
would be the prevention of the sale of milk from in- 
fected cattle.” 


MILL, JAMES, was born near Montrose, 
Scotland, in 1773, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He was licensed as a 
preacher in the Scottish National Church in 
1798 ; but, changing his religious views, became 
a tutor in the family of Sir John Stuart, and ac- 
companied him to London in 1802 to begin a lit- 
erary life. 

His first venture was to start a periodical on a 
new plan, entitled The Literary Journal, 
which began in January, 1803, and continued 
under his editorship till the end of 1806. 

In 1806 he commenced his {7story of British 
India, which he carried on along with other lit- 
erary work, and published in the winter of 
1817-18. The impression produced by this his- 
tory was such that, in 1819, he was appointed to 


the post of assistant examiner of Indian corre-. 
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spondence, notwithstanding the unpopularity 
ot his well-known radical opinions. The busi- 
ness assigned to his care was the revenue de- 
partment, which he continued to superintend 
till four years before his death, when he was 
appointed head of the examiner’s office, where 
he had the control of all the departments of Ind- 
ian administration—political, judicial, and finan- 
cial—managed by the secret committee of the 
court of directors. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the India House he contributed the arti- 
cles on government, education, jurisprudence, 
law of nations, liberty of the press, colonies, 
and prison discipline to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In 1821-22 he published his Z/e- 
ments of Political Economy, a work prepared 
primarily with a view to the education of his 
son, John Stuart Mill. 

In 1808 he became acquainted with Jeremy 
Bentham, and was for many years Bentham’s 
chief companion and ally. He was not, how- 
ever, a mere disciple of Bentham, but a man of 
profound and original thought and learned in 
all the departments of philosophy. He con- 
tributed largely to the Westminster Review, 
and in 1829 published 4x2 Analyszs of the Phe- 
nomena of the Human Mind, and gave a pow- 
erful intellectual stimulus to a number of young 
men. Between 1806 and 1818 he wrote a great 
many articles for various periodicals, his princi- 
pai topics being education, reform, freedom of 
the press, prison discipline. In 1836 he died at 
Kensington. 


MILL, JOHN STUART, was born in Lon- 
don in 1806, the son of the Benthamite philoso- 
pher, James Mill (g.v.). Educated by his fa- 
ther, he showed phenomenal precociousness, 
tho subjected to the strictest mental discipline. 
He is said to have begun Greek at the age 
of three, and by the age of 12 to have read 
most of the leading Greek and Latin authors. 
He also at this age studied calculus and the sci- 
ences, and at the age of 14 he took a complete 
course in political economy. He then had a 
year’s travel in Europe, mainly in Southern 
France, and returned to aid his father in liter- 
ary work, imbibing his father’s liberalism and 
skepticism. He studied law with John Austin, 
another Benthamite. In 1823 he becamea clerk 
in the India House, and remained in this house 
37 years, rising from grade to grade. ‘The in- 
fluential Westminster Review was established 
in 1823 as a Benthamite organ, and Mill began 
contributing to itat once. In 1843 he published 
his Zogzc in two volumes; in 1844, his essays 
on Some Unsettled Questions of Polttical Econ- 
omy ; and in 1848, his Prznciples of Political 
Economy, with some of their Applications to 
Soctal Philosophy, an epoch-making book. In 
it political economy is no longer *‘ the dismal 
science’ of cold theory, but the practical study 
how to cure economic evils ; tho on the whole 
of the orthodox school, it is, nevertheless, pro- 
gressive. In1859he published his Lzberty, and 
also Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform , his 
Representative Government appeared in 1861, 
and Utclitarzanism in 1862. His Sudjection 
of Women was Mill’s next work, tho not pub- 
lished till 1869. In 1865 appeared his Examina- 
tion of Hamilton's Philosophy. The same 
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year he was elected to Parliament for Westmin- 
ster, tho he refused to make any canvass for the 
office. His parliamentary career, however, was 
short and not marked, His subscription to the 
election expenses of Mr. Bradlaugh and other 
independent acts cost him his seat in 1868, and 
he retired to literary life at Avignon. Here he 
wrote many articles and essays, and for his last 
public work was engaged in the starting of the 
Land Tenure Reform Association. In 1851 he 
married Mrs. John Taylor, whom he had met in 
1831, and with whom he had shared his literary 
work in the closest friendship. She died, how- 
ever, in 1859, and after her death her daugh- 
ter, Miss Taylor, became his constant compan- 
ion. His Autobiography appeared in 1873, and 
created great interest ; and in it Mill relates, 
step by step, the development of his views. Be- 
ginning as a Benthamite, and working for 
the utilitarian greatest good of the greatest 
number, in the autumn of 1826, he tells us, 
he suddenly asked himself the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘Suppose that all your objects in life 
were realized; that all the changes in insti- 
tutions and opinions which you are looking 
forward to could be completely effected at this 
very instant—would this be a great joy and 
happiness to you? and an irrepressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered No! At 
this my heart sank within me. The whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell 
down.’ From that change he went on, he tells 
us, to materially change his views. He adopt- 
ed what he later found was Carlyle’s anti-self- 
consciousness theory, of happiness not as an 
end, but to be attained only by having another 
aim, the happiness of others, or some art, etc. 
He learned to add the susceptibilities to intel- 
lect culture. He camealso finally to change his 
social views to a position where he could say of 
himself and ‘his wife: ‘‘ Our ideal of ultimate 
improvement went far beyond democracy, and 
would class us decidedly under the general 
name of socialists. . . .» The social problem of 
the future we considered to be, how to unite the 
greatest liberty of action with a common owner- 
ship in the raw material of the globe, and an 


equal participation of all the benefits of com- 


bined labor’’ (Autobiography, 1873). He died 
at Avignon in 1873. After his death his essays 
on socialism wete published. 


MILLIONAIRES,—(For adiscussion of the 
development and concentration of wealth in the 
United States and elsewhere, see WEALTH.) We 
give here a summary of the results of the inves- 
tigation conducted by the New York 7rzbune 
in 1892 as to the number of millionaires in the 
United States, and the ways in which their for- 
tunes were obtained : 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufacturing mainly, but in many cases with 
investments in realestate, banking, and other 


NOM-protected Dusiness. . 2.44.0 .:ccer ssereee omneies 619 
Saw mills and lumber, sometimes with other in- 

VSMCS icctsnitecs pcierinatessravicreeauheld sain BAN an 138 
Brewing and real estate, Mainly.....ssersseecrerene 79 
Sify ind BAL Veieaiats spt ees ainsa-siguys asennad asie we sedate mek: 
ANA Sore PRES la, oR tis don Aa conga OAim) padi ath Td eee 2 
Coal, iron, zinc, lead, copper, or quicksilver 

MINUTES ware aicisisleaigisiain'sia¢ revels Wiaipinieis as\aie.e) uslesajslecninisleiniaterete 113 
Sugarrefining, mainly. .......-sececesectecceevconee 29 
Shipbuilding and repairing... ..0.+5 cccenesseecere 3 
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Tanning and leather business......-.++++++ teeerene 
Coasting and lake shipping, mainly..... 
Flour milling........ f ‘ ; 
Marble quarries, but with other investments...... 
Seeds and nursery business, mainly....... Nentet Gu 
Sugar plantations inthe South. ... ....... Beeecce ie 
Lithographing, but with insurance business in 

CUA IEL OTs wlceie siete tiniar= beivis oitfereintelate awe etetelteinre’s tvs ters 
Tobacco growing in the South, and lands 
Wool growing in Ohio, and lands... : 
Making special patented and proprietary articles. 
Cattle raising in the West, and lands, mainly..... 
Merchandising mainly, with, inthe great major- 

ity of cases, the investment of profits in real es- 

tate, banks, and securities generally 
Real estate, advance in value with the growth of 

population and improvement Of.......-.--.++++++ 
Loaning money and real estate........- ....+...--- 
Railroads, development, consolidation, and man- 


Deep-sea shipping, ocean freighting, in some cases 
combined with foreign trade on the owner’s ac- 
COMUNE aes. 

Whaling, deep-sea ships, and ocean trade........-. 

Rac kittor and spROVASLONS s 2 as hiwissircins seisiss eoeailatslnaice 

_ Ice business, mainly ........ sat te ead on) avamisa’s 

Oil producing, refining, and transportation 

Hotel and restaurant business, with reai estate 
May OSE SINGS erste copes steiay Sera cis wiiateieisiale Pala sigcla sie cle 

ene. lands and the sale of logs and timber there- 

rom 


Dealing in timber and mineral lands.............. 
Publishing news and gery. PADETS. cca. sacebecke ea = 
Publishing copyright books, with general printing 
AAAEA "SOME: CASES)5 5], ccum|sitnesviiesrecs «wees 
Publishing copyrighted music..... .........e.. asec 
pe ceripostiag on the rivers and in the harbors.... 
Plantations, farming and Jand 2.0. se. 00s css vse ‘ 
Crackeriand. bread Dakine’. .. ccseccce cnesce ce Gaia 
Nitrate beds in Chile........ Mate se mivlevadieeeeituuieriaive 


Neotisiana LOtlery: DUSINESS. 25 goes ce ser vkeesnad eure 
Main contracts in the West, with other business, 
PATCHES PTH CI GUG cect cles aise «adie cette cee ne 
Smelting and refining metals 
Insurance business, mainly.... me ee 
PROVAMHSS ON PALAMES.% vcs Fentecvenaeeriae'el aieeeites.ee 
Miscellaneous investment, mostly in non-pro- 
BECLOGMUIMeS TOL DUSITOSS bh ly aiieloess sees es cbeeent « 
Show and circus business, with investment of 
profits in real estate, securities, etc........4. - ese 
ASDMALUStTOEL DA VEMCNES teas <pcisiecwls sy sslchveeees es 
Pension agency business, with a weekly news- 
paper in connection there with...0c....c.c.sceevee 
Contracts for railroad building and equipment, 
LG. 1M LOLELAT TAUCS: ve call Same Gets coke Soe cee Lek 
Plantations in the West Indies and South Amer- 
BCA OMLATMIV Gs volesals vey oa RA RRR ee Ne 
Phosphate land in Florida, banking, and real 
CEN SOR OROGE TIN Meee criet rkh be dat bene Some « 
Fine stock raising and fortunate investments in 
PSIGSIATLE SCCUITIES Vo ids sale ties bea dieser eunt eet 
Grain elevator, storage warehouses, and wharf 
USING SS tesremadied yc Ah snees en ormed atodenels mae 
Medical practice and investments in real estate... 
Unprotected manufacturing ................. e000 
Pawnbroking and real estate..... 
Refining lard, cotton oil, ete 
Cotton raising’ ifthe South! .ixi.Jccie.ccseceses sere 
Made in the Tweed Ring, New York City......... 
Pony express over the plains, and lands.......... . 
By inheritance and gift, original sources of the 
ily) quae inleMy balla a Konica Negreanu a eek ea ee OAL SRE Ok 
Origin of the fortune entirely unknown......... 
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46 Origin of the fortune entirely unknown............ 21 
3x In industries not in the least protected .....++. 004+ 2,727 
16 
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IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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47. Sugar refining, mainly......... © aeid duale amis steer Sag Og 
Protected mines, coal, iron, etc Ir 
Shipbuilding and investments.......++-.--.- I 
986 Cattle raising in the West, mainly.... 4 
Making patented and proprietary articles.. 18 
468 Merchandising, with investment of profits in real 
9 estate, securities, etc.......... Losi niehe Gos ae Eases 356 
Banking and investments........cesseses + sa eal EEE 
186 Brokerage business and stocks..........+---.---.-+ 24 
Real estate, advance in value andimprovementof 134 
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Silver and gold mines ; ae 6 
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56 Local gas, railroad, ferry,and kindred enterprises 0 
18 Hotel and restaurant business and real estate..... 8 
2 Insurance business, mainly.............-+-.+-- eeeee 3 
12 Contracting and building, mainly........ Sesa-seces “EG 
73 Oil refining, production, and transportation....... 17 
Law practice and investments <........... sccoe-eee 28 
7o Storage, warehousing, etc... ..... ang 3 
Publishing news and story papers... dies an 
65 Publishing copyrighted books ................+ ; 9 
West India and South American plantations, etc.. 5 
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75 Medical practice and fortunate real estate invest- 
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34 Mercantile agency business, with investment of 
I PEOMES c5 2) aj Se waed ae an seaeenos se) aves a cigar ae 2 
72 "Th weediRing) , ox. fense<dane seein z 
River and harbor boats 7 
aq Express DUSIMESS. 22". \scxtencaevbosuae sues Seedde ae 6 
Telegraph and telephone business................ . 3 
19 ‘Fee business, tainly 22. ise ices vio ea) cee eres I 
ir Live-stock raising, with investment of profits..... I 
go Pawnbroking-and real estate... sc. fi<0.t ta euee * 2 
Inherited from relatives... Jc.i ess ug ecsanes beeen 14 
25 Origin of the fortune entirely unknown..... aie 6 
2 
20 In protected industries, mainly........05 2 socssece 179 
ss Inecattle raising, 5... 20005 Nik + Nw ateacre eweele and I 
4 Patented and proprietary articles.................. 18 
t Inherited, business in which the fortune was made 
2 MAEMO WH. Ls ssws oduct dese ss Wasceus cone eee dveaiey 14 
Origin of the fortune entirely unknown............ 6 
; In industries mot protectedys 0 cus ews scaxtenne wot « 885 
6 Potalys yak mevuceeaw ene ieviwiten GUSKiee esedennenn 1,103 
3 The millionaires of Europe have not been 
6 thus tabulated. Dr. C. B. Spahr (Distrzbution 
of Wealth, 1896) estimates for Great Britain 
3 that less than 2 per cent. of the families hold 
about three quarters of the wealth. In Prussia 
t he finds that 10 per cent. of those receiving in- 
6 comes hold nearly half the wealth. In Paris, 24 
per cent, of the incomes aggregate more than 
6 one half of allincomes. (See WEALTH.) 
t MILLS, HERBERT V., was born in 1856 
3 im Accrington. Apprenticed as an engineer, 
he left this position and eventually became a 
7 Unitarian minister, with a chapel at Hamilton 
Road, Liverpool, and more recently at Market 
2 Place, Kendal. He founded the Home Coloni- 
r zation Society in 1887, and is now a leading 
4 director of the Starnwaite Colony, an experi- 
x; ment at employing the unemployed. (See 
Lasor Coronikrs,) Heis author of Poverty and 
34 the State, and other books and essays. 
MINES.—(See CoaL; Iron; Gop ; SILveEr. 
ae For other countries than the United States, see 
47 those countries. For wages of miners, see 
Wacss.) The census of 1890 gives the follow- 
%3 ing statistics of the total mineral products of 
34 the United States for 1889 ; 
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TOTAL VALUE OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY 
TERRITORIES, 1889. : ica aes ad 


AGE AA ee a SceWarneaeasieateee $587,230,662 
sSeapraceens aerial ater Cri anweca ree tea $9,828, 369 
926,568 
71248777 

567,63 
DBHTOMOIA. occas ess RICE RS COE CRAS © ROE er eeen 
HLOR ACN saan wei et oaGhrds dace Cacia cee cc eee 41,126,610 
Connecticut 3,090, 161 
Delaware ‘ 506,754 
District of Columbia aes 
PPIRDENOMR ters 8 sre bo Mote eae ee wire 138,728 
Georgia.. 2,988,935 
Idaho .... 8,385,233 
UNOS acencot in caise:~ vk n CeNes Sasa muauts vcd 17)T 10,317 
Indiana ....... 95794,049 
Indian Territory 15333)807 
PRUSPE CW RToE ice deine nice Wus 10,267,068 
DRS IIe ei eo ns wae ca olen hoc age 59935,98r 
Kentucky...... wee eaaces Bntoncitcas secs see kcn 4)711,044 
Louisiana.... .. 480,000 
RPO ih <a cine dx “ae bx pace ea 8.386.405 
i) EET G2 6A SS i a ee ee err 
RESELL ESc tne sac not teas teek os cone. cok 39700, 634 
MEG MAS ATE 8 SPS. Sone tacs eaten caste nateoe ws 70,880,524 
POR CRUS 6 olesli. «satis wks aes ane cannes see 11,542,138 
AES) Se See eae aiaitamengs 41,174 
NT SRGY. IN Si ee, GRP: pp aia AE OR pai Aas 15,931,575 
SRLS AD ENS SE eS i le a a ee coe Se 3337379775 


Nebraska siden. seen + $257,017 
ING VAC Ae sip cis wices By oceturetoiay « elereis een ne tem oat Bee Aa 
New Hampshire......... an 920,164 
New Jersey 8,2755930 
New Mexico.... + 4,611,764 
New York. sie ig ¥'s\aiaa( slats Sielaiais s'ee sal Geetordie antes 24,165,206 
North Carolina...... alessin/afaleysis cistarateresb(cithanaba® See 451,625 
INGEEHMDS ISOLA Sry Cnn terc eat nce See an mete 61,43% 
WTO Tae earns aruintorelie:elevotetesPicinieremacsteniete sievateratame ate 26,653,439 
Oregon, .. 5% Poco ooqadOronodasmeenoobogna,.feercc 1,238,114 
PENNS Yl Wanialsivciceskass cen vos + 150,876,649 
Rhode Island. ... 987,055 
South Carolina 3,022,285 
South Dakota............ Derisiaiiete sre erate renters deees  3)605,802 
ERENT GSSEG Wie sic. tastier toner sershis cea cre aaiacoas 6,455,283 
BL BRAS § inis easarasite sia (ote santives sane atelorh tare 1,985,679 
OATES 3 ete RISE NER Ia yee SSPE eT atari oie 11,681,019 
Vermont.... 5,674,022 
Virginia ss cpesas 6,023,076 
WiaShinetom ccs cise 2,998,355 
West Virginia 6,969,804. 
WisconsingWsct vac e uence 10,183,861 
WEYO ISITE foie Oey nie ai eied piles sistas ct pew “TySTOs5z5, 
Mexican jiead smelted in the United States.. 2,343,474 
Undistrituted copper. J... wc ss.11.s-s0escee' 389,273 
Nickel in imported Canadian matte..... eee 21,000 
Copper from imported pyrites.............. hes 603,940 
Fuel displaced by natural gas used at pipe 

lines for drilling and pumping wells and 

for offer uses. eign. cn ecs hives tatette iserattee + 1,600,000 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION, SUM OF OPERATING EXPENSES. AND AMOUNT OF CAPITAL 
INVESTED IN THE PRINCIPAL MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 1889. 


PRODUCTS. 
METALLIC: 
HEGRE GEC fesse. “an pevenssieses Su eeees Heals oeisins evade Mae ane 
Detie I RE ETS do clad ono Roo Aa tas Sac ois’ ps emia he yaa aNiatae 
DOPE? ~o5c00s “pie aaa See A-ds Aa EP Se & 
RERUN a Ce on om keneans on pac oer esidnnmea i ae ke “ac 
REMC) GME GOMAIE cc cecséns rie ccsdscdavees teases aaeeees 


NONMETALLIC: 
Manganese ore..... 
Coal, bituminous... 
Coal, anthracite..... F 
AES CAE ITY ip ces otmcmere @ Seno inn nipinis Sain’ —i= REE AES 52% ac 
TREE ALY AG nn eng tare Se eee ecices alt ance ma nisin > 
Asphaltum .....-0+--s000.. 2° Wiese wacom sie ven ins Sats ana Toles 
Stone quarries, building............. -.+++ Bal ORES 
Phosphate rock 


Corutidum .scc.05%< « 
Millstones.. ... 
Whetstones...... 
Mica... ... sccscces 
PES REE Gin Mies ae ais Aaicae ae) Sioe na au wink eines cde. ee 

Graphite... <<< genio Macy daweeeees pds carcesa 7 We ¥ininl= > 
PIOATDISLOUG 2522 pee cern snails = srie tannic 
Barytes ....- 


Metallic paint....... Seen ee 6 gas ss 
BY OLPSPAL onc. seicsie v.50:0s nie cc vcicenesntercccacdeossensscane 


Value of Operating Capital 
Production. Expenses. Invested. 

$33,352,978 $24,781,658 $109,766, 199 
99,283,732 63,451,136 486,323,338 

26,907,809 12,062,180 62,623,22 
1,190,500 681,401 *1, 333,114 
+40,000 126,187 279,000 
240,559 | 123,958 2,188,950 
94,346,809 85,324,193 180,722,319 
65,879,514 61,212,087 162,035,610 
26,963,340 8,546,900 114,157,379 
$11,044,858 14,920,886 59,682,154 
1715537 98,337 2,651,500 
§53,035,620 40;772,803 90,212,433 
259375776 3,985,511 6,131,718 
764,118 4339347 254739175 
23,372 16,678 110,750 
105,565 57,105 73,400 
355155 21,384 545945 
32,980 23,804 57,510 
52,450 58,335 691,550 
1,800 3,225 42,600 
{72,662 54,742 2595475 
231,708 163,438 924,900 
106,313 64,807 351,150 
177,472 86,247 386,453 
286,204 163,787 402,164 
45835 22,246 192,000 
7850 4,110 320,750 
202,119 163,256 1,358,882 
1)748,458 1,168,751 51994083 


* Estimated. 
+ Amount received by producers. 


+ Matte at the mines. 
Value of coal and wood displaced by use, $21,097,009. 


§ Including value of stone used for lime, $8,217,015 ; for iron flux, $1,569,312; for grindstones, $439,587. 


| Including scraps, $2450. 


MINIMUM WAGE.—In 1874 Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, a London journalist in active touch with 
trade-unionists and cooperators, wrote, in The 
Beehive, a \abor paper, for July 18, arguing 
against the principle of the sliding scale, then 


accepted by many working men, and especially 


the Northumberland miners (as it is still to-day 
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by some). The principle accepted the doctrine 
that wages should vary with prices. Mr. Jones 
declared this dangerous, and that the trade- 
unions should at least fix a mznzmum wage, 
below which their wages should not go. It 
should be, Mr. Jones wrote, ‘‘ such a one as will 
secure sufficiency of food and some degree of 


Minimum Wage. 


personal home comfort to the worker, not a mis- 
erable allowance to starve on, but a living 
wage.’ Professor Beesley wrote soon after, in 
the same paper, supporting Mr. Jones’s idea, 
and saying, ‘‘ All workmen should keep their 
eyes fixed on this ultimate ideal.’’ The idea 
may not have been original with Mr, Jones, but 
he popularized it to some extent, and to-day the 
minimum, or living wage, is now much discussed 
in England. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. See 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


MIR, THE (from Russian mzru, concord, 
peace), is the name of the Russian communities 
of peasants. From the most ancient times the 
rural population of Russia has been organized 
into these mzrs. The landof the zr is held in 
common, the part of it devoted to cultivation 
being allotted by general vote to the several 
families on varying terms. Redivisions and 
equalizations of lots are made periodically ; the 
portion used for dwelling portions 1s usually 
theoretically held in common, but practically 
divided for long periods ; the land for grazing 
is usually undivided. Each mzr governs itself 
in all local matters through its elected officers. 
Widows or women temporarily deprived of their 
husbands may vote. The land is divided with 
attempt at equality in proportion to the needs 
and abilities of each family. Adjacent #zzrs are 
united into volasts or small cantons, The sys- 
tem, however, 1s changing. (See Russia.) The 
freeing of the serfs and division of the soil gave 
each too little land to enable him to live, and 
the lords are gradually buying or getting it 
back. The great difference between the zr and 
the mark (g.v.)is that the members of the zr 
had no voice in the general government. (See 
Marx ; Manor; PRIMITIVE PROPERTY,) 


MISSISSIPPI SCHEME, a scheme start- 
ed in Paris in 1717 by John Law. Its object 
was to relieve the French finances. Law estab- 
lished a private bank, and managed it so suc- 
cessfully that in 1718 it became a royal bank. 
Then the West India Company was formed. To 
this company the province of Louisiana was 
granted. It was intrusted with the collection of 
all taxes and of the royal revenue, It issued 
paper money freely, but accepted the paper at 
a premium over specie in payment for shares 
in the company. A frenzy of speculation seized 
the nation, from prince to peasant ; 2,700,000,000 
livres of paper were issued. In 1719 the com- 
pany shares sold for thirty times their original 
value, Shrewd speculators, however, began to 
draw gold from the banks. Legislation tried to 
limit the amount of gold any one might draw. 
In 1720 a royal bank was incorporated with the 
company, and May 21 an edict was issued re- 
ducing the value of the bank-notes and company 
shares one half. This burst the bubble, and 
universal bankruptcy and distress ensued, 


_MISSOURI COMPROMISE.—Tho name 
given to a law that becamo a landmark in the 
Abolitionist struggle. In the session of Con- 
gress 1818-19 a bill was introduced to admit 
Missouri as a State, but prohibit slavery therein. 
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There was a long and brilliant debate, but 
finally a compromise was agreed upon, chiefly 
through the influence of Henry Clay. Missouri _ 
was admitted as a slave State February 28, 1821, 
but at the same time an ordinance was enacted 
by which slavery should be forever excluded 
from all territory west of Missouri and north of 
the parallel 36° 30’ (the southern boundary of 
Missouri). This agreement held till 1854, when 
the bills establishing the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska virtually repealed the compro- 
mise, determined the formation of the Republi- 
can Party (g.v.), and led to the Civil War. 


MODEL TENEMENTS. See TENEMENTS. 


MOLINARI, GUSTAVE DE, was born 
March 3, 1819, at Liege. He studied medicine 
in Brussels, and wrote several works on medi- 
cine. Afterward he settled in Paris, where he 
turned his attention to political science and econ- 
omy. Returning to Brussels in 1852. he be- 
came Professor of Political Economy at the 
Musée Royal de l’Industrie Belge. Since 1881 
he has again lived.in Paris as editor-in-chief of 
the Journal des Economistes. With his broth- 
er Eugen he founded two periodicals, the 
Economisté belge and La bourse du travail. 


MONARCHY (from Greek yovapyia, the rule 
of one) is the form of government in which the 
supreme power is actually or nominally lodged 
in the hands of one person, a king or queen. 
England is a monarchy, because altho the 
Queen of England is believed by many to have 
less power in government than the President of 
the United States, and tho the governing power 
is in the hands of her ministers, who are subject 
to Parliament, all government and legislation 
is in the name of the queen or the ruling mon- 
arch Monarchies are classed as /imzted or con- 
Sstztutional and absolute or despotic, according 
as the sovereign is oris not limited in his power 
and functions by the laws or constitutions of the 
realm. More or less limited monarchies have 
nearly always existed. From the fifteenth to 
the close of the eighteenth century monarchies 
became almost absolute, To-day, except in 
Asia, absolute monarchy has all but disap- 
peared. Monarchies are usually successtve— 
z.e., their monarchs succeed by inheritance. 
There have been, however, e/ec¢zve monarchies, 
where the monarchs were electéd, as formerly 
in Poland, The German Roman Empire was 
nominally elective, but for many centuries at 
the last the heir of the monarch was invariably 
elected. (For the principles involved in mon- 
archies, see STATE.) 


MONASTICISM is a state of religious re- 
tirement, more or less complete, and supposed 
to be accompanied by contemplation and vari- 
ous devotional, philanthropic, or ascetical prac- 
tices. Monasticism doubtless began in the East, 
and has entered more or less into almost all re- 
ligious systems. The aim of the Buddhist monks 
was to mortify all human passions, to separate 
and isolate the sexes, to live by mendicancy, 
and relinquish all personal and individual rights. 
They overthrew many hoary Hindu supersti- 
tions, and raised the common life of the people, 
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For an account of Jewish monasticism, see Es- 
SENES. The founder of Christian monasticism 
is generally believed to be St. Anthony. The 
anchorets of his class separated themselves al- 
most wholly from society, receiving the visits of 
admirers and of the sick and needy. Occasion- 
ally they appeared as stern prophetic spirits 
from another world in the midst of any unusual 
pomp or ceremony in the towns. This solitary 
hermit life gradually gave way to 
cloister life, or monasticism proper. 
Beginnings. At first the personal seclusion of 
individuals was combined with the 
existence of a common life; but 
the isolation became less and less. Not only 
did the members take upon them the vows of 
chastity and poverty, but elected a superior and 
vowed obedience tohim. By degrees the monas- 
tery became the school for practical, philan- 
thropic, and social Christian life, The monks 
divided their time between manual labor and 
their devotions, giving to the poor the surplus 
product of their work. Cloisters for females 
began tobe established. In the eighth century 
a kind of middle order between monks and 
clergy was formed. Most of these had a com- 
mon house and table ; and some branches re- 
nounced all their possessions and claimed no 
private property. Some orders kept schools, 
and some nursed the sick. In the first part of 
the thirteenth century the two mendicant or- 
ders arose—the Franciscans and Dominicans. 
These orders broadened monasticism still far- 
ther, and formed the working classes into half 
monastic societies, which did not necessitate 
celibacy or isolation. It was by these two or- 
ders that monachism was raised to the height of 
its power, influence, and prosperity. They 
wandered over all Europe, instructing the peo- 
ple and attracting general admiration for their 
sanctity and self-denial. Their advice was 
eagerly sought in secular and political affairs. 
They became elevated to college professorships. 
At last their great influence drew upon them 
the hostility of the clergy, and their vast riches 
and prosperity brought about the envy of the 
nobility, and the ultimate degeneracy and down- 
fall of the monks themselves. Again and again 
reforms were inaugurated only to be over- 
whelmed by the growing tide of self-indulgence. 
Laxity was followed by lust, ownership by 
avarice, liberality by ungodliness, and honest 
industry by every manner of corruption. ‘This 
continued until the general confiscation of their 
lands and abolition of their privileges, when in 
a few years no less than 3000 monasteries were 
broken up in Europe. 

But before wealth and influence brought cor- 
ruption and enervation, the monasteries were 
centers of learning, of sanctity, and of benevo- 
lence. As has been well said, ‘‘ they were for 
ten centuries the schools, the archives, the libra- 
ries, the hostelries, the studios, the penitentia- 
ries, and the hospitals of Christian society.” 
While it is not difficult in the nineteenth century 
to arraign monasticism for its fanaticism, its 
indifference to family life, its unhealthy asceti- 
cism, and its turning of the channels of religion 
into the desert, we must, in all justice, remem- 
ber what it meant to have, in the rough and vio- 
lent period of feudalism, monasteries, where 
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bruised and world-weary spirits found consola- 
tion ; where the sick found medicine, the hungry 
found bread, and the benighted and storm- 
Stayed traveler found welcome and rest. Feeble 
and timorous souls fled to the monasteries from 
a bloody and force-governed world. With their 
communal habits of life, their humble industry, 
and their penitent devotions, the monks formed 
little scattered islands of peace in the midst of 
an ocean of war. It was by them that manu- 
scripts were copied and preserved and the 
chronicles of their times recorded. Monasteries 
were not mere asylums for broken hearts and 
disappointed ambitions ; the young, the noble, 
and the brave were found also within their 
walls, drawn by their severe sanctity, their 
spirit of universal philanthropy, and their con- 
tempt for earthly show. 

Altho the Reformation rejected monachism, 
several types of it have been and are still found 
in Protestantism. In Germany, both Lutherans 
and Evangelicals have formed houses of dea- 
cons and deaconesses for the purpose of teach- 
ing, healing the sick, visiting prisoners, etc. In 
the Church of England and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of this country, various brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods have been formed at va- 
rious times, and have recently been somewhat 
multiplied, imitating to some extent medieval 
monastic associations with some modern fea- 
tures. In connection with the American Roman 
Catholic Church, there are over 300 nunneries 
and 128 monasteries. 


MONETARY CONFERENCES.—The im- 
portance of the monetary question in recent 
times and the struggle for‘bimetallism ‘has led 
to the holding of several international monetary 
conferences, in the calling of which the United 
States has played a leading part. Without 
considering some earlier less formal conferences, 
the first international conference met, at the 
call of the United States, in Paris, August 14, 
1878, the Congress of the United States having 
made provision for calling such a conference it 
possible. All the prominent European Powers 
sent delegates except Germany. ‘The only re- 
sult was a calling attention to the evils seeming 
to spring from the demonetization of silver. 
Great Britain, Sweden, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land declared that they would not give up gold 
monometallism, tho the British delegates strong- 
ly favored the full use of silver by other na- 
tions. 

In 1881 France and the United States called 
a conference which met at Paris, April 19 of 
that year. Wighteen countries were represent- 
ed, including Germany. England and Ger- 
many led the gold monometallist party, tho 
both were willing to make some concessions. 
The United States, Holland, and Italy led the 
bimetallists. The convention adjourned till the 
next year, to give the governments opportunity 
for reflection and negotiation ; but it never re- 
convened, There were private conferences, es- 
pecially in 1889, during the Exposition. In 1887 
England appointed a royal commission to in- 
vestigate the relations of gold and silver. It 
reported in 1888, six of the commission favoring 
gold monometallism and six favoring interna- 
tional bimetallism. The report of the gold 
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monometallists was remarkable for its admis- 
sions; and one of their number, L. H. Courtney, 
has since become a bimetallist. é 

In 1892, there seeming to be a general scarcity 
of gold, the United States called a third confer- 
ence, All the European Powers responded, and 
also Mexico. The United States presented the 
thesis that ‘‘it is desirable that some measures 
should be found for increasing the use of silver 
in the currency systems of the nations.’’ Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia declared that they 
had no power to vote. Great Britain, Spain, 
Denmark, Mexico, and Holland supported the 
proposition. Other countries were equivocal. 

Mr. Alfred de Rothschild of the British delegation 
proposed that the different European powers should 
combine to make certain purchases, say to the extent 
of about £5,000,000 annually, such purchases to be con- 
tinued over a period of five years, at a price not ex- 
ceeding 43@. per ounce standard ; but if silver should 
rise above that price, purchases for the time being to 
be immediately suspended. 

Mr, Rothschild accompanied this motion with a pa- 
per in which, while insisting upon_gold monometal- 
lism as the sole possible policy for England, he recog- 
nized ‘“‘great grievances both in India and China in 
connection with the silver question,’’ such that “if 
anything could be done toward diminishing those 
grievances, it would be extremely desirable.” He 
Taised the question whether it were ‘“‘not possible to 
extend the use of silver generally and thereby stop 
a further fall, the disastrous consequences of which no 
one can foresee,” He could ‘‘ see no objection to sil- 
ver being made alegal tender in Great Britain up to 
45, instead of £2, as it is at present.’”’ In conclusion 
Mr. Rothschild declared : 

“Tf this conference were to break up without arriv- 
ing at any definite result, there would be a deprecia- 
tion in the value of silver which it would be frightful 
to contemplate, and out of which a monetary panic 
would ensue the far-spreading effects of which it 
would be impossible to foretell.” 


Mr. Rothschild’s proposition was much dis- 
cussed, but objected to as compelling the United 
States to buy more silver than all Europe to- 
gether. Many other plans were proposed, but 
nothing was agreed. Great Britain plainly, 
and Germany, Austria, and France among the 
greater Powers, virtually declared that they 
would not adopt bimetallism, tho favoring some 
compromise if possible. The conference finally 
adjourned to reconvene the next year, if the 
governments approved, but it never reconvened. 


MONEY.—(See Currency for a historical 
sketch of United States currency, and BAnxKs 
AND BANKING ; BIMETALLISM ; CONTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION OF CuRRENCY ; Crises; Depts; FI- 
NANCE ; GREENBACK PARTY ; GOLD AND SILVER ; 
MOoNoMETALLISM ; PAreR Money, and Sitver, for 
especial topics.) In this article we treat of money 
in general, describing the economic nature and 
function of money, with a sketch of the history 
of money. 

To define the word money is both easy and 
difficult. It is not difficult to define it in almost 
any one of two or three meanings; but the 
trouble is that the word is used, 
and even by writers of repute, in 
more senses than one, and these 
various senses are so various that 
no definition can be well made to 
cover them all. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to give at least three distinct definitions, 

1. Money is sometimes used, altho with the 
least authority, tomean gold and silver or other 
metal currency, in contradistinction from paper 
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currency. This use is uncommon, and almost 
never found in economic writings, but is some- 
times met with in popular speech. 


2. By money is sometimes meant whatever 


the law declares to be ‘‘legal tender’ in ex- 
change or in payment of debt. ‘‘ Legal ten- 
der’’ is that which the law compels a person to 
receive in payment of debt. This is money in 
its narrowest sense. It has the ‘‘ fiat’’ of gov- 
ernment upon it—z.e., government declares or 
‘makes it”? to be money. Any man can offer 
such money to his creditor and compel him to 
take it at its face value ; if the creditor refuse, 
the debtor is no longer legally liable for the 
debt. ‘This is the legal sense, and a frequent 
sense of the word in political economy; but 
usually, for the sake of clearness, the phrase 
‘legal tender’’ is used for such money. 

3, Money is ordinarily used in political econ- 
omy to mean any article ordinarily in use as a 
medium of exchange. It has been said that in 
this sense, ‘‘ Money zs that money does’’ (Walk- 
er), To give amore exact definition, we may 
use Mr. Walker’s, which has been widely adopt- 
ed: 


‘* Money is that which passes freely from hand 
to hand throughout the community in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodi- 
ties, being accepted equally without reference 
to the character or credit of the person who 
offers it, and without the intention of the person 
who receives it to consume it or enjoy it, or ap- 
ply it to any other use than, in turn, to tender 
it to others in discharge of debts or full pay- 
ment for commodities’ (Woney, Trade and In- 
dustry, p. 4). 


FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


The first function of money isto be a mediumte 
of exchange. When our earliest ancestors de- 
sired to exchange any goods, they did it by di- 
rect darter or exchange of goods. 

The operation is also called truck (French, 
troc, barter). Among uncivilized races trade is 
still carried on in this way; a traveler going 
into the interior of South Africa takes a 
stock of beads, knives, pieces of iron, looking- 
glasses, etc,, in order that he may always have 
something which the natives will like to receive 
in exchange for food or services. People still 
occasionally barter things in England or the 
United States, but this is seldom done, owing 
to the trouble which it gives. 

These difficulties have early caused all races at 
all civilized to adopt some one article as a com- 
mon medium of exchange or money, Thus, 
money being exchangeable by custom or by 
law, if it be legal tender, a man who has any 
article to sell sells it for money to anybody who 
will buy it, not having to seek an article in ex- 
change, because, having got the money, he can 
go and buy whatever article he himself wants 
from any person who has the article he desires. 
Thus money fulfills its first function of being 
a medium of exchange. 

A second function hardly inferior in impor- 
tance to the one just mentioned is that of atford- 
ing a ready means of estimating the compara- 
tive value of different commodities. Indeed, it 
may be reasonably maintained that the idea of 
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general value could not be formed without the 
existence of money, The adoption of some one 
commodity renders the comparison of values 
easy. ‘‘ The chosen commodity becomes a com- 
mon denominator or common measure of value 
in terms of which we estimate the values of all 
other goods’’ (Jevons), 

A third function of money soon develops it- 
self. Commerce cannot advance far before peo- 
ple begin to borrow and lend, and debts of vari- 
ous origin are contracted. One of the most dis- 
tinctive features of advancing civilization is the 
increasing tendency of people to trust each 
other. Now acontract implies something to be 
done in the future, and for estimating the value 
of that future act a standard is required ; and 
money, which already acts as a medzum of ex- 
change and as a measure of value at a given 
time, performs a third function by affording an 
approximate means of estimating the value of 
the future act, and in this respect may be re- 
garded asa standard of value, or, as itis some: 
times said, of deferrzd payments. 

As we shall see later, this is one of the most 
important uses of money ; but now we pass on. 
Money sometimes also serves a fourth purpose 
—that of embodying value ina convenient form 
for conveyance to distant places. Something 
which is very valuable, altho of little bulk and 
weight, and which will be recognized as very val- 
uable in every part of the world, is necessary for 
this purpose. The current money of a country 
is perhaps more likely to fulfill these conditions 
than anything else, altho diamonds and other 
precious stones and articles of exceptional 
beauty and rarity might be employed. 

Such are the main economic functions that 
money is designed to fulfill. 

We pass on to consider what are the qualities 
that should characterize the commodity we 
adopt as money. The firs¢ quality needed is 

general acceptability. Money can- 

not discharge its prime function 

Qualities of unless everybody, or almost every- 

Good Money. body, is willing to acceptit. This 

general acceptability can, however, 

be secured to a great extent by 

means of a law, making any kind of commodity 

legal tender—z.¢., requiring all who are subject 

to the law to accept it as a full and final dis- 

charge of obligations. If, however, the Govern- 

ment chooses an unsuitable commodity, the law 
will be evaded and barter will be resorted to. 

The second quality which it is desirable that 
money should possess is durability, and that 
without deterzoratzon. Cattle and wheat are 
used as money by some savage tribes, but both 
of these lack this quality. Gold and jewels 

ossess it in a high degree. 

The third of the desirable qualities is portabil- 
ity. Cattle are good in this respect, as they 
carry themselves, Wheat is bad, as its value 
compared toits bulkis low. Gold is good ; but 
from this point of view diamonds would be still 
better. 

The fourth and fifth of the desirable qualities 
are divisibility and uniformity, Under the 
latter we may include that the quality is easily de- 
fined. Hitherto jewels have seemed even more 
suitable than gold, but they do not fulfill these 
requirements. Their value is not easily tested 
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or attested ; and to divide them is difficult and 
destructive of their value. Metals, on the other 
hand, are easily coined in any degree of purity. © 
The stamp, edges, etc., serve to prevent willful 
mutilation, and as gold and silver possess also 
the qualities of durability and portability in a 
high degree, they have, very largely, been 
adopted as money. 

_There is, however, a szxt¢h quality very de- 
sirable in money, which gold and silver do not 
possess to anything like the extent that could 
be wished. This quality may be described as 
steadiness of value. We have seen that money 
is generally used as a standard of deferred pay- 
ments. Now, if the delays in payment were 
always brief, gold and silver would admirably 
fulfill this purpose. A hundredweight of gold 
will exchange to-day for about the same quan- 
tity of most other commodities as it would 
have done six months ago. But if the interval 
is along one the fluctuations in the exchange 
value of gold are very serious. 

How this evil can be best remedied is to-day 
the most-discussed monetary question. (See 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY 3 
BIMETALLISM ; MoNOMETALLISM.) We pass on 
to notice one more desirable quality in money | 
which is what Jevons calls cognzzadbility. He 
says: 

“By this name we may denote the capability of a 
substance for being easily recognized and distinguished 
from all other substances. As a medium of exchange. 
money has to be continually handed about, and it wil 
occasion great trouble if every person receiving cur- 
rency has to scrutinize, weigh, and test it. If it re- 
quires any skill to discriminate good money from bad, 
poor ignorant people are sure to be imposed upon. 
Hence the medium of exchange should have certain 
distinct marks which nobody can mistake. Precious 
stones, even if in other respects good as money, could 
not be so used, because only a skilled lapidary can 
surely distinguish between true and imitation gems. 

*“ Under cognizability we may properly include what 
has been aptly called zmfresszbilzty, namely, the capa- 
bility of a substance to receive such an impression, 


seal, or design as shall establish its character as cur- 
rent money of certain value.” 


We may now consider some of the general 
principles which govern the use of money, con- 
fining our attention to those which apply to all 
money. (For a discussion of fiat, paper, or rep- 
resentative money, see PAPER Money.) 

The first principle is that the supreme quality 
in money is that it should express a standard of 
value which will not vary. But value (g.v.) 
merely expresses the exchange ratio 
between commodities, and this is al- 
ways more or less changing. It is 
impossible, therefore, to get a stand- 
ard which will never change, and 
the best that can be done is to ap- 
proximate this. Which money does this best is 
disputed ; some think it is gold; others gold 
and silver used together ; others paper money 
issued in certain quantities. (For these various 
views, see MonoMETALLISM ; BIMETALLISM ; MUL- 
TIPLE STANDARD ; Paper Money.) 

Secondly, we must recognize the force of 
habit in using particular forms of money and 
having confidence on it. Jevons says on this 
point : 

‘‘No one can possibly understand many so- 
cial phenomena unless he constantly bears in 
mind the force of habit and social convention. 


Standard 
of Value. 
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This is strikingly true in our subject of money. 
Over and over again in the course of history 
powerful rulers have endeavored to put new 
coins into circulation or to withdraw old ones . 
but the instincts of self-interest or habit in the 
people have been tod strong for laws and penal- 
ties. Thoin particular instances it may be diffi- 
cult to explain occurrences which happen in the 
circulation of coins, yet a close analysis of the 
character of those who handle money, and their 
motives for holding it or paying it away, wiil 
throw much light upon the subject.”’ 

The third principle that we most notice and 

one of the most important is the so-called Gresh- 
am’s Law (from Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
lived in England in the Elizabethan period). 
This law asserts that when two or more kinds of 
legal money contend for use in the market, the 
worst kind of money that is legal will drive the 
better kinds out of circulation. The reason is 
simple. Whena person pays out any money he 
inclines to get rid of the worst money he has 
with which he can legally settle the account. 
He keeps the best money himself. Consequent- 
ly the worst money circulates the most and the 
best is hoarded or driven out of circulation. 
Hence the necessity of keeping all the money 
in circulation at par, unless a nation is will- 
ing to go to the exclusive use of the worst 
money. 
A fourth principle, and perhaps in modern 
times the most important of all, is that the quan- 
tity of money should be commensurate with the 
demand for a medium of exchange, because if 
the amount of money in a country is not in- 
creased in proportion to the demand for it, it will 
rise in value, and thus become a variable stand- 
ard. Hence the money that is most invariable 
in value will be that which varies in quantity 
most exactly in conformity with the demand for 
it. Hence a currency inelasticin guantzty may 
be the most dishonest money, and a currency 
elastic in gwantzty may be made the most hon- 
est. 

An elastic currency, however, may also be 
made dishonest. It depends wholly on how it 
is varied in quantity. So faras quantity is con- 
cerned it should vary exactly with the demand 
for it, thus, so far as quantity is concerned, 
being perfectly stable in value. An elastic cur- 
rency, therefore, at least permits of stability of 
value ; an inelastic currency cannot be honest 
unless there is no change either in the popula- 
tion of a country or in the use that population 
has for money. It1is not enough merely fora 
circulation to expand with/population, but must 
expand or contract with the use the population 
has for money. If a civilization grows more 
intricate and involved, there are ordinarily more 
cash transactions, and therefore there is more 
demand for money. The grave and important 
questions that arise out of variations in the 
amount of money are well known. A currency 
increasing in volume out of proportion to the 
demand robs creditors , a diminishing currency 
robs debtors. We here are simply concerned 
with the principles. (For the important com- 
plications and results that grow out of this prin- 
ciple, see CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CurR- 
RENCY ; BIMETALLISM ; MONOMETALLISM; PAPER 
Money ; Sitver.) We pass now to the 
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HISTORY OF MONEY. 


The first money used seems to have been fur _ 
and skins, because the first societies which made 
exchanges lived by hunting. Some tribes still 
use fur and skins. The next stage of society 
was pastoral, and the corresponding money was 
cattle or some domesticated animal. The word 
pecunia (Latin for money), whence our word 
pecuniary is probably derived from fecus, 
cattle. In uncivilized portions of the world cat- 
tle are still used to express value. A wife, a 
slave, etc., are still said to be worth so many 
head of cattle. More advanced communities 
used articles of ornament, such as shells, like 
the wampumpeag of the North American Ind- 
jians, or the ring money of many countries. 
Agricultural or other natural products were 
used. ‘Tobacco was commonly used for money 
in the North American colonies ; codfish were 
used in Newfoundland ; cubes of pressed tea in 
Tartary ; sugar in the West Indies. The next 
stage was the use of various manufactured arti- 
cles, such as a preparation of leather by the 
Carthaginians, silk by the Chinese, nails in 
Scotland, bullets and wampum in Massachu- 
setts. 

Metals, however, have been mainly used ex- 
cept in the earliest times. Of metals almost 
every kind has been used—iron, lead, tin, pla- 
tinum, nickel, copper, and, above all, silver and 
gold. Iron has been used until very recently 
in Japan for small values. In the Homeric age 
it 1s said to have been more valued than cop- 
per. It rusts, is easily counterfeited, is very 
heavy, and to-day too cheap to have much in- 
trinsic value, while it is not suited for represen- 
tative money. (See PAarpER Money.) Tin was 
probably early used ; the first known instance 
being by Dionysius of Syracuse. It is thought 
to have formed the first English coinage. It 
has been used in Mexico and in Java. Roman 
emperors and English kings struck tin coins. 
It is, however, too soft and breakable for much 
use, and to-day too cheap for intrinsic money. 
Tin farthings were, however, issued in England 
as late as 1690. Lead is still more soft, but has 
been largely employed. Its use is frequently 
mentioned in the classic poets. It was used in 
the form of bullets in Massachusetts. It is still 
employed, or was very recently, in Burmah. 
Platinum has been used in Russia. It is one of 
the rarer metals, but very difficult and costly to 
melt. Nickel is used solely as convenient in 
making alloys. Copper was one of the first 
known metals, and is still in use for minor coins 
everywhere. The earliest Hebrew coins are 
thought to have been copper, and the metallic 
currency of Rome down to 269 B.c. was an im- 
pure copper or @s, It formed the main money 
of Russia and Sweden in the last century. It 
is, however, too cheap to have much intrinsic 
value. 

Silver has been the main metal for coinage 
in historical times. Abraham (Gen. 23 : 16) is 
said to have paid out shekels of silver, tho this 
was a weight of silver, not coin. Herodotus 
attributes the first use of coined gold and silver 
to the Lydians, tho he also says that the first 
Greek coinage was made by Pheidon of Argos 
at /Egina (895 B. c.), Metal first passed every- 
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where by weight, a system said to have been of 
Assyrio-Babylonic origin. The talent was orig- 
inally a weight of silver or gold. 
Only later did governments stamp 
Early Coins, on coins an indication of their 
weight, fineness, and resultant 
value—the fall mark as Jevons 
calls it. The shape was at first varied—square, 
hexagonal, octagonal, or round ; only later did 
the round form, and still later the milled edge 
prevail to prevent clipping and unconscious loss. 
The standard coin of Athens was the silver 
drachma, worth six oboli, or about 20cents. The 
old Greek talent of silver weighed about 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. The Attic talent weighed 57 lbs. 
of silver. The earliest Roman money was the 
copper @s. Silver was introduced 269 B.c.— 
the silver denarzus, and was at first about ~, of 
a Roman pound, but was laterdebased. A gold 
coinage seems to have been introduced in Rome, 
tho little used, as early as 218 B.c. Gold was to 
silver in proportion just about as silver was to 
copper, or about I to Io. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire various 
silver coins were used. Charlemagne under- 
took to introduce a general system of money 
based on the silver pound, known in England 
as the Troy pound of 12 0z., but the breaking 
up of his empire prevented this general use. It 
passed, however, into England, and the pound 
was divided into 240 pence (denarzz), 12 of which 
constituted a shilling (so/zdus). ‘Twenty shil- 
lings thus represented a silver pound. Hence 
the name “‘pound.’’ The first English gold 
coin seems to have been that of Henry III. in 
1257, when a number of gold pennies were 
coined at a value to silver of rotor. The first 
tegular series of gold coinage in England, how- 
ever, dates from 1344, under Edward III. In 
France, after the breaking of the empire of 

Charlemagne, 150 powers are said 

to have issued money. Debase- 

Debasements, ment of money became the rule in 

France. The first debasement of 

coinage established in history is 

when Solon (599 B.c.) debased the quantity of 

ilver in the Athenian coins over 25 per cent. 

Professor Bastable, in an article in the £x- 

cyclopedia Britannica, thinks it to have been 

successful, and probably necessary. It was 

probably not the only Greek debasement, and 

in Roman history debasement of the coinage 
was frequent. 

The first debasement in English history was 
in 1300, when Edward I. slightly debased the 
silver coinage. The practice, however, became 
common, especially from 1543-52, under Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. It wholly ceased, how- 
ever, after the sixteenth century. Scotch coins 
were much more debased than English. In 
France, debasements did not stop with the six- 
teenth century. Professor Bastable says in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“The final result wasthatin 1789 the livre had come 
to only 7; of its weight in the time of Charlemagne. 
At the Revolution it was converted into the franc, at 
the rate of 8x1 livres to 80 frs. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that the changes in the French currency 
were always toward debasement. The terrible evils 
arising from the debased coinage led to a general out- 
cry, which in some cases was SO strong as to force the 


king of the time to reform the monetary standard ; one 
striking instance occurred in the reign of Philip IV., 
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whose dealings with the currency led to his receiving 
the epithet of ‘le faux monnoyeur.’”’ 


These depreciations point to the very variable 
value of metallic money. Allison, in his A7zs- 
tory of Europe, says: 

“The two greatest events in the history of mankind 
have been brought about by a successive contraction 
and expansion in the circulating medium of society. 
The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed in ig- 
norance to slavery, to heathenism, and moral corrup- 
tion, was in reality brought about by a decline in the 
silver and gold mines of Spain and Greece. ... The 
annual supply of the precious metals—of money—for 
the use of the globe was tripled; before a century had 
elapsed the price of every species of produce was 
quadrupled. The weight of debt and taxation insen- 
sibly wore off under the influence of that prodigious 
increase; in the renovation of industry, the relations 
of society were changed, the weight of feudalism cast 
off, the rights of man established.” 


This is, however, undoubtedly an extreme 
and a partial view. The corruption of the Ro- 
man Empire and the incursion of hordes of un- 
corrupted. Germanic tribes cannot be lightly 
shuffled off as causes of the fall of Rome, nor 
can the new life of the sixteenth century be so 
largely attributed to the influx of gold and sil- 
ver from the mines and treasures of Mexico and 
Peru. A hundred causes, political, intellectual, 
religious, and social, led to the new activity of 
the modern age, Feudalism in England at 
least was shuffled off before the gold and silver 
came. The rights of man were not even much 
preached till long after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. Yet undoubtedly the scarcity of money in 
the Middle Ages and the influx of gold and sil- 
ver from the New World were potent factors in 
the history of mankind. 

Through the Middle Ages the supply of gold 
and silver was limited. ‘The report of the re- 
cent United States Monetary Commission says : 

‘* At the Christian era the metallic money of 
the Roman Empire amounted to $1,800,000,000. 
By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk 
to less than $200,000,000,”’ 

William Jacob, F.R.S., gives the following 
table of the amount of metallic money : 


AES AS Derciaia a peta isietenaletele Gusts aisvetetvs/ers.s $x,790,000,000 


A. Ds 230.22 62 ae nccsccceseces voce 909,000,000 
A, De 410. ccc cccscrevcccceces soevevons 537,000,000 
PRP COA sclatalote sie ad 0) alalacalolein sais lel iclens sieve 256,000,000 
Koy PIL SOG Aa oternicnpices ate ee eeiislae otcieei ae: acs 168,000,000 


All such tables are more or less conjectural, 
however ; the only fact that is generally accept- 
ed being that during the Dark Ages mines were 
little worked. About 800 A. p. the Moors in 
Spain began to rework her mines, and are sup- 
posed from that date to have counteracted the 
loss by wear and exportation, and accordingly 
we may regard the metallic supply as fixed in 
amount until the next change in the conditions 
of production, which was the result of the dis- 
covery of America. The conquest of Mexico 
(1519) gave opportunities of working the silver 
mines of that country, while the first mines of 
Chili and Peru were almost simultaneously dis- 
covered, and in 1545 those of Potosi were laid 
open. From this latter date we may regard the 
American supply as an influential factor in the 
matter, and look upon the stock of money as in- 
creasing. ‘The annual addition to the store of 
money has been estimated as £2,100,000 for the 
period from 1545-1600. At this date the Brazil- 
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At the commencement of this century the an- 
nual production of gold has been estimated as 
being from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. The year 
1809 seems to mark an epoch in the production 
of these metals, since the outbreak of the revolts 
of the various Spanish dependencies in South 
America tended to check the usual supply from 
those countries, and a marked increase in the 
value of money was the consequence. During 
the period 1809-49 the value of gold and silver 
rose to about two and a half times their former 
level, notwithstanding fresh discoveries in Asi- 
atic Russia. The annual yield in 1849 was esti- 
mated at £ 8,000,000. The next important date 
for our present purpose is the year 1848, when 
the Californian mines were opened, while in 
1851 the Australian discoveries took place. By 
these events an enormous mass of gold was add- 
ed to the world’s supply. The most careful es- 
timates fix the addition during the years 1851- 
71 at £500,000,000, or an amount nearly equal 
to the former stock in existence. 

It is from these variations in the quantity, 
and therefore in the value of money, that the 
modern history of money takes its rise. The 
various coins of uncertain value in the Middle 
Ages, many of them depreciated by govern- 
ments, by private money-clippers, or by use, 
gave occasion to the custom in Venice, Genoa, 
and perhaps elsewhere, of placing them in so- 
called banks, having them carefully valued by 
experts, and the depositors receiving various re- 
ceipts for the same, which receipts circulated as 
money, often with a premium above coin, and 
often enduring even long after the coin de- 
posited in the banks had been seized by ruth- 
less kings or dishonest speculators. In this cus- 
tom probably lies the beginning of paper money, 
which henceforth plays so large a part in the 
history of money, and for an account of which 
see articles PaprER Money; BANKs AND BANK- 
ING ; BANK OF VENICE, etc, 


Again, in the experience of England with de- 
preciations of currency and in the fall of money 
values occasioned by the influx of gold and sil- 
ver when the New World was discovered, is the 
occasion for the comparatively early commit- 
ment of England to the doctrine of gold mono- 
metallism (g.v.), which has led to the greatest 
monetary changes and monetary conflicts of 
modern times. Up to the year 1819 almost all 
nations, as we have seen, issued coins of both 
gold and silver, as well as of other metals, and 
tried to regulate their relative values by royal 
or governmental proclamations. Altho supply 
ane demand continually tended to change the 
relative value of the two metals, and altho from 
about 1760-1810 enormous quantities of silver 
poured into the world from mines in Mexico 
and elsewhere (so that in 1800 the world’s an- 
nual silver product was nearly three times its 
product in 1700), the actual alteration in the 
telative values aforesaid was but slight. In 1803, 
therefore, France adopted her famous law mak- 
ing 154 parts of silver equal to one part of gold 
in all transactions. England, however, in 
1816, under the second Lord Liverpool, took an 
opposite course, and demonetized silver as a 
standard. 

From this time on the history of money be- 
comes the history of the bimetallic controversy, 
for which we refer our readers to the article 
BIMETALLIsSM ; see also PAPER Money. For the 
history of money in the United States, see Cur- 
RENCY. 


References: W. S. Jevons’s Money and the Mechan- 
tsm of Exchange (1879); F. A. Walker’s Money (1878) ; 
W.G. Sumner’s History of American Currency (1878) ; 
E. B. Andrews’ An Honest Dollar ; A. J. Fonda’s Hon- 
est Money (1895). See also BIMETALLISM. 


The following table, compiled from the report 
of the Director of the United States Mint, gives 
the present approximate amount of money in 
the world : 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- PER CaPITA. 
a 4 Queen 
old an old and Gold Silver Uncovered 
COUNTRIES. Full Legal] Limited Stock. Stock. Notes. Sil 

Tender Tender Goia,| Si- | Pa- | To- 

Silver. Silver. Yor: | Per ae 
United States............. 1 to 15.98 |x to 14.95 $661,000,000] $624,000,000 69,000,000 81 2 6.06 
United Kingdom. aitareren erprdtiaie |r to 14.28 540,000,000 112,000,000 kale oak nse pit — 
France 1 to 14.38 800,000,000 500,000,000 110,000,000] 20.89] 13.05] 2.87] 36.8z 
Germany. r tO 13.957 618,000,000 215,000,000 84,000,000] 12.51] 4.35] 1.70] 18.56 
Belgium j r to 14.38 54,000,000 54,900,000: 54,000,000) 8.85! 9.00] 8.85 26.70 
Ttaly ...cecessvnseenaness 6 t to 14.38 96,000,000 16,500,000 179,000,000} 3.16 +54| 5.89] 9.59 
Mwitzerland « ..rwrscs nes r to 14.38 15,000,000 15,000,000 12,000,000} 5.17) 5.17] 4.14] 14.48 
Greece 1 to 14.38 500,000 3)000,000 23,400,000 +23| 1.36) 10.63] x2.22 
Spain Cae sche dota ty His cee ¥ 1 to 14.38 40,000,000 155,000,000 105,000,000] 2.28) 8.86] 6.00] 17.14 
Portugal 1 to 14.08 40,000,000 10,000,000 49,000,000] 8.51| 2.13) 10.42) 21.06 
PANTS ti Gy = TEL UTE RY, gays nope ||ar0 wis nas ayeoe 1 to 13.69 124,000,000 85,000,000 187,000,000] 3.00] 2.06] 4.53] 9.59 
Netherlands » Saami Ree 1 to 153g 1 to 15 19,000,000 56,000,000 37;000,000] 4.13] 12.17] 8.04] 24.3 
Scandinavian Union.....|......... .. 1 to 14.88 28,000,000 12,000,000 LH,000, 0001" arivell "sweat soot i ‘ 
Russia 1 to 15 41,000,000, 550,100,000] 3.40 +33) 4.44 8.17 
Turkey. .. " 1to 15% Ray COOGOE) aca + Ra ubiow T.27) ETS] we 2.39 
Australia 1 to 14.28 FeCOO\GOO . cowisisepriniee 24-42) 1.63) ....| 26.05 
Egypt 1 to 15.68 I5}000,000] oes. eens eee] 17.65] 2.20 19.85 
ra exico : TEAST 1 Winastenuceess 50,000,000 2,000,000 +44] 4.38 18] 5.00 
Sentral AIMOPIOG =. 654. .05 EGO west e idee 8,000,000 4,000,000) +15} 2.42} 4.21] 3.78 
South America. ..cseesnees UO. CEs le sleiinak cele 30,000,000 600,000,000] 1.31 -87| 17.49] 19.67 
ane cE UME BAM eat ELO TLS Wieck veto ve BT HOOOOO| Lema, une ~99| .2,0%) 2... 4.00 
Shae Sialeeweriwined ragh dive s(X CO DGQUNN shesteoeanberes em 950,000,000 37,000,000] ....] 3.31 eESt > GSvAe 
AAI T ES YAN Aa a ehrca 0 0b] we eecee ne oes F2$)900,000], ganaccce sam eese} E00) Ver 1.80 
ete PER cheeses seiap BIGCOO,|GOG) evince qmmees +e+| 28.94] ....] 28.94 
Gabba ste, tes se ee e Measie 2.92] 1.04] 6.04) 10.00 

PORE is.sce Ht a.ccRib g Miele slmacece tat Seiya teote ean aS $3,901,900, 000] $3,931, 100,000] $2,7c0,000,000]  .... z 


Money. 


ney. 


COUNTRY. 


Argentine Republic|Geld and Silver. 


Austria-Hungary... 


MIGIOPOM co .cccce Soc 
RELVES oye ssc psctes 
ORE an a pciecm in 
ROMERO srasicn Cxlako sat 


2 RE ee ere 


BRATION clew au aucp'e.aa'sis A 


OLOMDIALs. 005.026 


BE ypt 2.0. co. crceees 


Finland. ... 


Eee ee 


RERINAINY 2 oie. se 
? Great Britain....... 


BEEBOEE. co scc cae sess 


TEEDOTIA 200 ces ane: os 


PORLUL AL .os.cccasese- 
BORSA adage ve cies o'r 
Switzerland..... Ee 
PE SAPOM 3. <5)-2'25 Wea ais 


JRA Cy Sa ee 
Venezuela... ....... 


_The following table gives the values of for- 
eign coins in United States money, proclaimed 
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by the Secretary of the Treasury, October 1, 


1895 : 
Value in 
United 
Standard. Monetary Unit. States Coins. 
Gold 
Dollar, ‘ 
IPOSO) wences wanehcece s+es| $o.96,5 |Gold: argentine ($4.82,4) and 4% argen- 
tine. Silver: peso and divisions. 
{ Gold: former system—, florins ($1.92,9), 
8 florins ($3.85,8), ducat ($2.28,7) and 4 
RerO cerreicisieree can CSPOWIE We ciconibelsicenttin hws 20,3 ducats ($o.15,8). Silver: 1 and 2 flor- 
ea iA i pageent ie 20 Crowns 
4.05,2) and 1o Crowns ($2.02,6). 

Gold and Silver.|Franc.. ......0..-..0008. +193 old: 10 and 20 francs. Sot Y francs. 

Silver. .<.~ .-...|BOliViIaANO.... occese. see es -48,6 (Silver: boliviano and divisions. 

(Solis BAERS eae 1 Ls nc) Fp te Aoece fie +54,6 |Gold: 5, 10, and 20 milreis. Silver: 4, 1, 
and 2 milreis. 

Gold..... Maduieeas DoWlarissene avaica ds ss as 1.00 

Silver...... wees os} POSG sain wesscnws <5 -48,6 |Silver: peso and divisions. 

Gold and Silver.|/Peso........... -91,2 |Gold: escudo ($1.82,4), doubloon ($4.56,1) 
and condor ($9.12,3). Silver: peso and 
divisions). 

Shanghai.. +7158 

16: Ree i ew Haikwan.. 80,0 

Tientsin... +7642 
, Cheefoo. .. 752 

DARVGR sc seente : Gold: condor ($9.64,7) and double-condor. 
Silver : peso. 

Gold and Silver. Gold : doubloon ($5.01,7). Silver: peso. 


Gold 


SHEE che» ee 

Sn G Hea ae 

io a ee 

Gold and Silver. 

Mabigsacats con... 

GOA, Rn cdccinate= 

Gold and Silver.|Drachma....... emia a's: oie 
Gold and Silver.;Gourde. ....... peers ee 
Sak a ee PEF EE ca isisle sia wise = © sie 
Gold and Silver:fhira... o2s- cies saisiess cs 
Gold & Silver*..|ven ers 
Gold 

Silver... <... > 


Gold and Silver.|Florin.... 


Piaster 
Bolivar...... Maha ech aad 


teen eeee eeeeee 


pelts. 


Gold: ro and 20 crowns. 

Gold: condor ($9.64,7) and double-con- 
dor. Silver: sucre and divisions. 

Gold: pound (z00 piasters), 5, ro, 20, and 
50 piasters. Silver: 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 
piasters. 

Gold: 20 marks ($3.85,9), ro marks ($1.93). 

Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and roo francs. Silver: 
5 francs. 

Gold: 5, 10, and 20 marks. 

Gold: sovereign (pound sterling) and 4 
sovereign. 

Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 
Silver: 5 drachmas. 

Silver: gourde. 

Gold: mohur ($7.10,5). Silver: rupee and 
divisions, 

ae 5) 10, 20, 50, and too lire. Silver: 5 
ire. 

Gold: 1x, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen. 

Silver: yen. 


10d drachmas. 


Gold : dollar ($0.98,3), 2%, 5, 10, and 20 dol- 


lars. Silver: dollar (or peso) and divi- 
sions. 

Gold: ro florins, Silver: 4, 1, and 2% 
florins. 


Gold: 2 dollars ($2.02,7). 

Gold: ro and 20 crowns. 

Silver: sol and divisions. 

Gold: 1, 2, 5, and 10 milreis. 

Gold ; imperial ($7.71,8) and % imperialt 


($3.86). 
Silver: 4%, %, and x rouble. 
Gold: 25 pesetas. Silver: 5 pesetas, 
Gold: 1o and 20 crowns. 
Gold : 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs. 
5 francs. 


Silver: 


Gold : 25, 50, 100, 250, and soo piasters, 
Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 bolivars. 
ver: 5 bolivars. 


Sil- 


* Gold the nomina! standard; silver practically the standard. 


+ Coined since January 1, 1886; old half-imperial = $3.98,6. 
+t Silver the nominal standard; paper the actual currency, 


gold standard. 


References, see before table. 


MONOMETALLISM is the theory, or the 
practice of the theory, that only one metal 
should be used asa standard of value in the 
coinage of a country, or, as it is sometimes de- 
fined, it is the use of only one metal as full legal 
tender. Any metal, so far as the definition 


56 


the depreciation of which is measured by the 


goes, could be used as the standard ; but for 
reasons of convenience, confidence, and stabil- 


ity of value (see Monxy), civilized countries con- 
fine themselves to the metals gold or silver as 
the standard, and at present almost exclusively 
to the use of gold. 

This being the case, we devote this article to 
a statement of and the arguments for gold 


Monometallism. 


monometallism. (For a history of the money 
question in the United States, see CURRENCY. 
For general monetary principles, see Money ; 
CoNTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; 
Parer Money. For views opposed to mono- 
metallism, see BIMETALLISM; Paper Money ; 
Sitver. For statistics as to gold and as to sil- 
ver, see GOLD and SILVER.) 


GOLD MONOMETALLISM. 


This view teaches that, at least in the present 
stage of civilization, the only money which 
should be used as primary money, and, therefore, 
as the standard of value, should be gold. Other 
metals, like silver, copper, etc., may be advan- 
tageously used for subsidiary coinage (small 
change, etc.) ; and various forms of credit money 
{bank-notes, letters of credit, private notes, 
Clearing House notes, etc.) may be used in the 
large amount of transactions, as they are used 
to-day ; but gold should be the only standard. 

The argument for this view rests mainly on a 
deduction from long experience, which we shall 
outline later ; but it will serve clearness to no- 
tice first the general argument. 
This is, in a word, that the main 
qualities of a standard of value 
should be invariability and the en- 
joyment of general confidence, and 
that gold furnishes these qualities 
far more than any other metal. It is not as- 
serted that even gold never varies in value, 
that it may not have and has not at times appre- 
ciated, but it is asserted that gold varies less in 
value than any other standard which can be 
used. The fall of prices of which bimetallists 
and silver advocates make so much, gold mono- 
metallists say, is not primarily due to the ap- 
preciation of gold, but to improvements in pro- 
duction, and has, however occasioned, not 
worked the harm asserted; because if it has 
lowered prices it has raised the real wages of 
all wage-workers and receivers of fixed income ; 
while as for producers not wage-workers, if 1t 
has lowered income, it has equally lowered ex- 
penses. Even debtors have been able to bor- 
row at lower and lower rates of interest, so that, 
if their debts have appreciated, they have been 
able to multiply their production to pay off their 


Argument 
for. 
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debts. The mortgage indebtedness of the coun-— 
try, of which so much is made, is really not an 
indication of depression, but of prosperity and of 
a demand forimprovements, (See MoRTGAGES.) 
Whatever modicum of loss has come from an | 
appreciating gold standard is far more than 
atoned for by relief from the uncertainties of a 
double standard, or of a currency in which the 
public has noconfidence. The two things most 
fatal to prosperity are uncertainty and lack of 
confidence as to the value of money. All else 
can be endured but these. The absence of these 
qualities takes the very life out of business, and 
oppresses particularly the working and poorer 
classes. When there is uncertainty and lack of 
confidence, people are afraid to invest, new 
undertakings are not started, old enterprises 
shut down or are curtailed, workers are dis- 
charged, distribution checked, demand lessened, 
and general stagnation produced. These are 
exactly the conditions we have to-day in the 
United States, and the cause, say the gold mono- 
metallists, is the constant fear of silver legisla- 
tion and the consequent lack of confidence 
which we have had in the United States more 
or less for the last 20 years. It is not true that 
prices depend on the quantity of /egal-tender 
money, but on the quantity of a// 

money, and on the guadlzty of the 


legal tender. Ifthe quality of the Quality 
legal-tender money be above suspi- Theory, 


cion—that is, enjoying absolute con- 
fidence—then upon that firm basis 

the guanizty of bank notes, subsidiary coinage, 
and other forms of current money can be built 
which business demands. England has long 
had the single gold standard, unburdened by 
silver or other unsound legislation, Consequent- 
ly England can get all the money she wants. 
The United States could have ail the money she 
could use if people had confidence in her stand- 
ard. <A per capita circulation based on legal 
tender is misleading. The real question is the 
guality of the legal tender and the per capita 
circulation of what ts used for money resting 
on a firm basis. The People's Money (vol. ii., 
No. 7, of Sound Currency, p. 24) gives the fol- 
lowing table of the currency of the world, and 
the per capita circulation : 


PER CAPITA. 
CounrRIEs. Popula- Stock of Stock of | Uncovered 
tion. Gold, Silver. Paper. | Sil Pa Bank 
Gold.| Jer per. Cred | Total. 
its, 
moves ee: Bg APES 68,900,000 $626,600,000 | $625,300,000 | $475,700,000 | $9.09 | $9.08 $6.90 | $80.50 | Bros 57 
nite Mhaledohopao kate ona 38,800,000 | 550,000,000 112,000,000 113,400,000 | 14.18 2.88 2.92 | 120.00 130.98 
Brance 00.60% ‘ 38,300,000 | 825,000,000 | 492,200,000 88,000,000 | 21.54 | 12.85 2.31 35-00 71.70 
Boe WOVEaswawaeniy ae 49,400,000 | 625,000,000 | 215,000,000 88,000,000 | 12.65 4-35 1.78 25.00 43.78 
ek es seats bustew aetna 6,200,000 55,000,000 54,900,000 51,200,000 8 87 8.85 8.26 25.00 50.98 
CAL Y 6. tence eee e een e nes 3, 500,000 96,000,000 30,000,000 167,600,000 3.55 0.98 5.50 18.00 27.63 
Switzerland Rett oceare 2,900,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 16,600,000 5.17 5.17 5.72 30.00 46.06 
erty Ef Lie aga ese die Rieislbe Seb 17,500,000 40,000,000 166,000,000 | 107,100,000 2.20 9.48 6.12 14.00 31.89 
Reta: Hank a Thesis cee 41700,000 38,900,000 24,800,000 55)500,000 8 27 5.28 | rr.82 11.00 36.36 
ce pie at BALy siscans 43)200,000 130,000,000 121,000,000 146, 300,000 3.00 2.81 3.38 19.00 28.19 
jae aap pebaaeac ig a 4,700,000 27,600,000 56,500,000 35y900,000 5.87 | 12.02 7.64 22.50 48.03 
Sirenee SOG Nees Vows WINES 2,000,000 7)30¢,000 1,900,000 3,900,000 3.65 0.05 1.05 15.00 21.55 
A deb Ca 4,800,000 6,500,000 4,800,000 16,500,000 r635 1.00 3.44 26.50 32 29 
Rusia cud Bintan 24200,000 14,200,000 5)400,000 5»400,000 | 6 46 | 2.45 | 2.45) 58.00 69.36 
a DUH ak 124,000,000 | 455,000,000 48,000,000 530,900,000 3.67 0. 38 4:27 6.00 14.32 
\ 


This table is made up from data given in th 
aay s e 
ary of Statistics. = 


report of the director of the mint, 1894, and Mulhall’s Diction. 
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It will be seen that England, tho she has a 
smaller per capita circulation of gold, silver, or 
Eo money than either France or the United 

states, has a much larger per capita of circula- 
tion of what passes for money, because the qual- 
ity of her standard of value is above suspicion, 
Quality infailibly leads to 
without quality leads to shipwreck. 

Such is the general argument for gold mono- 
metallism, but it is based ona long deduction 
from experience which we can here only abridge. 
Gold monometallism, say its supporters, is the 
natural mature product of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The gold conspiracy of which so many 
Silver advocates make so much simply does not 
exist and never has been proven, however 
strongly asserted, because it never has existed. 
Each nation has come to the gold standard sim- 

ly because it found it for its interest to do so. 

he ‘“‘crime of ’73,’’ of which one hears so 
much, never took place. Silver had not been 

- coined in the United States to any appreciable 
degree for 40 years before 1873. It 
was in 1873 worth more as bullion 
than as money, so nobody desired 
it coined. The act of 1873 simply 
legally recognized demonetization, 
which had virtually been a fact for 
4c years. Nor was it done surreptitiously or 
without knowledge. The measure was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
three successive messages ; the bill was printed 


Objections 
Answered, 


13 times, considered through five sessions of. 


Congress, and the debates concerning it occupy 
140 pages of the Congressional Record, as any 
one may see. Most of the present prominent 
silver men who were in Congress at that time, 
like Senator Jones, voted for it. ‘‘ The crime 
of 1873’’ exists, therefore, only in the heated 
imagination of the perhaps well-meaning but 
mistaken opponents of sound currency. So 
with Germany’s demonetization of silver, com- 
menced in 1871 and completed in 1873. When 
the new German Empire was established she 
found herself confronted with several different 
systems of legal-tender silver coins, besides 
gold and paper. The paying of the French war 
indemnity allowed her to go to the single gold 
standard ; it seemed the simplest and best step, 
and was taken. So with other nations ; so with 
England, which first came to the single gold 
standard. Hitherto all the world had used 
both gold and silver or other commodities, 
but they had worked great evil because 
of the continual changes and uncertainty of 
value between silver and gold. In France, there 
were 26 changes of ratio of silver to gold be- 
tween 1602 and 1773. England had had a 
long and bitter experience of currency debase- 
ment (see Money), and when that was over 
had found her silver so worn that it was not 
worth its face value. In 1774 she had been 
compelled on this account to limit the legal- 
tender value of silver to £25. But even this 
was not enough. New good silver was driven 
out of circulation by the old poor silver; so 
finally, in 1816, she adopted the single gold 
standard, and has continued it successfully ever 
since. Other countries did not come to it for 
nearly 50 years, France, said by bimetallists to 
have practised bimetallism successfully from 1803 
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to 1873, did not really have bimetallism., The 
market ratio of gold and silver continually varied 
during that period from 15.40 to 16.25, and the 
cheaper metal continually drove out the dearer, 
sometimes gold, sometimes silver. At last even 
France had to come to gold. All the great na- 
tions of the earth thus have been compelled by 
their own experiences to come to the gold 
standard. 

It is not denied by gold monometallists that 
theoretically a fiat currency could be sustained 
under proper limitations (see Paper Money ; 
MULTIPLE STANDARD), and some of them admit 
that this may be the money to which civilization 
may ultimately come; but this, they say, is 
very far in the future, and can be considered 
only when human nature and public confidence 
have reached a far greater height than at pres- 
ent. To-day, experience manifestly teaches 
that the only path of safety is to keep to the 
gold standard, and meanwhile to expand pri- 
vate paper money just so far as confidence is 
developed, Says Zhe People’s Money (p. 17): 

“Inconvertible paper money issued by a govern- 
ment may be maintained at a parity of value with 
metallic money, provided the following conditions, five 
in number, exist: 

“yy, There must be a monetary unit, as in the case of 
convertible paper money. 

“2, There must be a considerable volume of metallic 
money in the country, and sufficient foreign trade, or 
other specific use for coins to keep them in general cir- 
culation. eae 

“3. The government must make no distinction in 
its dealings with the people between the two kinds of 
money; both or either must be received and paid out 
with at least ostensible impartiality. 

‘“4. Provision must be made by taxation or by vol- 
untary funding for the prompt absorption of any 
redundancy apparent in the volume of outstanding 
paper money. 

““s. The people using the paper money must have 
confidence in the purpose and the ability of the govern- 
ment to maintain indefinitely the four preceding con- 
ditions. - 

‘*Both convertible and inconvertible paper money 
become depreciated the moment public confidence is 
shaken in the purpose or power of the issuer to pre- 
serve the conditions under which alone such money 
can circulate in interchangeable effectiveness wit 
coins. Under Gresham’s law the primary effect of the ' 
depreciation is to cause contraction of the total volume 
of circulating medium, by expelling from it all money 
that is not depreciated. What is left thus becomes a 
sort of leprous currency, with which association and 
mingling is abhorrent toall forms of sound and healthy 
money.” 


Of the experience of the world in depreciated 
currencies it is, however, not necessary to speak 
here. It will be found under the article Money, 
subhead ‘‘ Debasements.”’ It should, however, 
be pointed out that gold monometallists con- 
sider the panic of 1873 and most such panics 
due to over-issue of depreciable paper and 
other forms of money, redeemable or irredeem- 
able, which unnaturally stimulated industry, and 
unavoidably led at last to a crisis. This will be 
and always must be, they assert, the result of 
currency inflation, especially with debased 
money, now or at any other time. In proof of 
the assertion that prices have fallen, not because 
of the demonetization of silver, but because of 
improvements in the methods of production, 
transportation, etc., the gold advocates present 
an almost infinite amount of evidence. 

Mr. D. A. Wells, writing in the New York 
Tribune for September 7, 1896, says : 


‘““No one has ever been able to name a single com- 
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dity that has notably declined in price within the 
last aed years, and satisfactorily proved, or even at- 
tempted to prove, that such decline was due to the 
appreciation of gold. And the reason for such default 
is that it cannot be done. On the other hand, not a 
single commodity that has aotably declined in price 
within this time can be named, in respect to which 
clear, abundant, and specific evidence cannot be ad- 
duced in proof that this decline has been due to 
decreased cost of production or distribution, or to 
changes in supply and demand occasioned by wholly 
fortuitous circumstances. ... : ; 

“ How great has been the average increase or saving 
in the world’s work of production or distribution can- 
not perhaps be accurately stated. But few investiga- 
tors place it at less than 4o per cent., and in some great 
branches of industry it has certainly amounted to 7oor 
80 per cent. Taking a majority of other than hand- 
made commodities into consideration, the saving of 
labor within the last 30 years has probably been equal 
to at least 40 per cent. in producing any given article. 
We have here, therefore, a natural, sufficient, and non- 
disputable cause of the remarkable decline in prices 
under consideration, and also for the continuance of 
such decline ; for prices are still falling, and the only 
assignable and probable reason why the decline ex- 
perienced has not been greater is, that decreased cost 
has occasioned increased demand and consumption, 
which, to a considerable extent, has antagonized the 
natural tendency to decline. 

‘““This decline in prices admits of many examples of 
complete demonstration and illustration in respect to 
cause—vzz., increased production by reason of im- 
proved methods or new conditions, which have re- 
sulted in decreased cost ; a supply in excess of current 
market demand, and continuous decline in market 

rices. In other words, the price of any commodity is 

xed simply and solely by the proportions of such 
articles as are produced and consumed, and prices can- 
not be and are not fixed in any other way. 

‘« Take, first, the market decline in the price of wheat, 
which typifies more than any other one product the 
grievance of the American farmer. The cause of this 
decline is the indisputable fact that more 
wheat has been and is still} produced, 

The Real not, perhaps, more than the world wants, 
Cause of Fal] but more than itis willing to buy. The 

in Prices, 2V°Tase annual wheat crop of the United 

* States in the four years 1869-72 was 
244,187,000 bush. Since 1890 the aver- 
age crop has been about 570,000,000 bush. In 1873 
there was practically no wheat exported from India. 
In 1892 India exported 56,566,000 bush. In 1889 the 
Argentine States of South America were notnamed as 
a factor to the smallest extent in the world’s wheat 
supply. To-day they are among its greatest sources 
of supply, and of their surplus product, exported in 
1894, 60,000,000 bush. A few years ago there were 
but few reapers and harvesters for wheat in Russia, 
and hardly a grain elevator in connection with storage 
and delivery buildings. To-day Russia is rapidly in- 
troducing improved agricultural machinery, with the 
result that its annual wheat product has increased 
from 168,545,000 bush., in 1891, tO 300,000,000 in 1894. 
There has also been a very marked increase in recent 
ears in the wheat crops of Austro-Hungary and of 
pain. It is impossible, therefore, to resist the con- 
clusion that the production of wheat in the world has 
been increasing much faster than the necessities of 
the world’s wheat-eaters, and that the increased pro- 
duction has been in the countries where wheat is pro- 
duced at the least cost. In addition to these condi- 
tions, we have now the announcement that the surplus 
of agricultural products in Australia available for ex- 
yey is in excess of the demands of the people of the 
nited Kingdom for consumption. 

““The increase in the average of the annual cotton 
crop in the United States in the years from 1871-72 to 
1889-90 was more than roo per cent., while the increase 
in the Na oe of the country during the same period 
was about 56 per cent. During the same period it 1s 
certain that the world’s consumption of cotton did not 
keep up with its production. The legitimate sequel of 
this has been that midland cotton that sold 1n 1880 for 
Ek per pound sells now (August, 1896) for 7% 
cents. 

ef Similar illustrations of what has happened to the 
world’s products might be multiplied to almost any 
extent; but space will admit of but few additional 
citations. In 1858 the metal aluminium sold for $o0 per 
pound, Its present market value is less than 50 cents. 
Copper kettles which sold in 1860 for $2.50 can now be 
bought for 75 cents, and this homely example illustrates 
the great decline which has taken place in the price of 
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er since 1880—7.e., from 25 cents to 10 and 11 cents 
ie Cae, which has been mainly due to the extraordinary 
productiveness of American mines and new methods 
of mining and smelting. Pig iron sold for Ege ton 
in 1873. The same grade can now be bought for $11. 
Between 1873 and 1892 the increase in the production of 
pig iron in the United States was 342 per cent. Recog- 
nized authorities state that since 1870 the world’s wool 
clip has increased 155 per cent. Careful analysis has 
shown that the decrease in price in recent years of the 
four great raw materials of the world’s industries— 
iron, wheat, cotton, and wool—in consequence of over- 
supply of each of them in excess of current demand, 
has materially affected the market price of products 
(in the way of decline), whose average annual value is 
not less than 2,000,000,000 of gold dollars. ; 

“Again, the price of money, representing capital 
has continually declined since 1871 inall gold-standar 
countries in almost as great a degree as agricultural 
or manufactured products, and to the great detriment 
of a large number of good people who own a small 
capital invested in securities, besides carrying on some 
business or profession, and on the combined incomes 
from which they depend for a living. . 

“In 1877 an investment of $10,000 could be relied 
upon for an annual income of $600, To-day the same 
amount of money, invested with equal security, can- 
not be made to yield more than $400 per annum, And 
for this result, which may be fairly regarded in the 
light of a depreciation of all property, the conceded in- 
crease in the amount of the world’s capital seeking 
investment is clearly accountable. In contravention 
of this conclusion, it is asserted that ‘money cannot 
command as big interest as formerly, as borrowers 
are too poor in collateral to bid for it.’ But the fact is 
that the rates of interest are lowest in those countries— 
like England and France—where good collaterals are 
most abundant. 

“Tand unquestionably in recent years has also de- 
clined in value, due in a certain and correct sense to 
over-production. The fixed acreage of the United 
States has not increased; but the tillable acreage has 
been enormously enlarged. Every railroad that has 
been built at the West has brought millions of acres 
in competition with the lands of the older States and 
of other countries. It is the competitive supply of ce- 
reals and animal products of the American farmer 
that has lowered the price of land and nearly starved 
the English agriculturist.”’ 


Such is Mr, Wells’s argument, which he ex- 
panded seven years before in his Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, In that book he shows, too, 
that commodities not cheapened in production 
have not fallen in price. He says: 


“In the first place, all that large class of products or 
services, which are exclusively or largely the result of 
handicrafts ; which are not gapable of rapid multiplica- 
tion, or of increased economy in production, and which 
cannot be made the subject of international competi- 
tion—have exhibited no tendency to decline in price, 
but rather the reverse. A given amount of gold does 
not now buy more, but less, of domestic service and of 
manual and professional labor generally than for- 
merly ; does not buy more of amusement; not more 
of hand-woven lace, of cigars, and of flax, which are 
mainly the products of hand labor; of cut-glass, of 
gloves, of pictures, or of precious stones. It buys no 
more of horses, and other domestic animals ; of pepper ; 
of cocoa, the en production of which is limited to a 
few countries, and requires an interval of five years 
between the inception and maturing of a crop ; of malt 
liquors, eggs, currants, and potatoes; nor also of 
house rents, which depend largely upon the price of 
land, and which in turn is influenced by fashion, opu- 
lation, trade, facilities for access, and the like. Retail 
prices generally have not fallen in proportion to the 
decline in wholesale prices ; and one explanation that 
has been given for such a result is, that retail trade 
is more directly and largely dependent on personal 
services. 

“How little of change in price has come to the com- 
modities of countries of low or stagnant civilization, 
that have remained outside of the current of recent 
progress, 1s strikingly illustrated in the case of a not 
unimportant article of commerce—namely, the root 
Sarsaparilla, which, with a gradually increasing de- 
mand, continues to be produced (collected and pre- 
pared) in Central America, by the most primitive 
methods, and without any change in the conditions of 
supply, save, possibly, some greater facilities for 
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transportation from the localities of production to the 
ports of exportation.” 


A second argument for believing that the fall 
in prices has not been due to the appreciation 
of gold, Mr, Wells finds in the lessening demand 
for gold. He argues (p. 207) that the world’s 
annual product ot gold—consequent mainly 
upon the exhaustion of mines in California and 
Australia—has largely diminished in recent 
years, tho opinions as to the extent of this re- 
duction of supply vary somewhat ; but that this 
is not to say that the amount of gold in the 
world has diminished or is in danger of di- 
minishing. He says: 


*“No ene doubts that the amount of gold in the civil- 
ized countries of the world has largely increased in 
recent years. According to Dr. Soetbeer (Soetbeer’s 
Matertalien, second edition, 1886, p. 47), the mon- 
etary stock of gold and gold reserve in the treas- 
uries and principal banks of civilized countries has 
shown an increase for every decade since 1850, and at 
the end of 1885 was nearly four times what it was in 
1850; so that, instead of there being a reduced supply 
of gold, as compared with 35 years ago, there isa 
greatly increased supply. 

“Professor Laughlin estimates this increase to have 
been * from $477,000,000 in 1870-80 to $836,000,000 in 1885.” 
In 1871-74 there was, according to the same author- 

ity, ‘$: in gold for every $3.60 of the 
paper circulation of the banks of the 

Lessening civilized world; in 1885 there was $x 

Demand for of gold for every $2.40; the total note 

mies circulation increasing during the same 

Gold. time to the extent of $464,000,000, or 29 

per cent.’ In 1870-74 the gold reserves 

amounted to 28 per cent. of the total 

note circulation, and 64 per cent. of all the specie re- 

serves ; in 1885 ‘the gold borea larger ratio to a larger 

issue of paper, or 41 per cent. of the total note circula- 

tion, and 71 per cent. of the specie reserves. This,’ 

as Professor Laughlin remarks, ‘is a very significant 

showing. Whatit means, beyond a shadow of doubt, 

is that the supply of gold is so abundant that the 

character and safety of the note circulation have been 
improved in a signal manner. ... : 

““Now, while the supply of the precious metals for 
money purposes has been amply sufficient to meet all 
requirements, there is abundant evidence in proof that 
the use of metallic money for the purpose of effecting 
exchanges has been greatly supplemented in recent 
years through numerous and varied agencies. ‘In 
America, France,and Germany there are, besides gold 
coins, immense sums of silver money, paper money, 
and uncovered bank-notes; and these media of circu- 
lation are fully equivalent to gold in value, owing to 
public or private credit ; and, therefore, in the figures 
of prices they have the same influence in commerce as 
a corresponding amount of gold money would have. 

“ Never before in the history of the world have there 
been so many and such successful devices invented 
and adopted foreconomizing the useofmoney. Every 
increase in facilities for banking and for the granting 
and extension of credits largely contributes to this re- 
sult; the countries enjoying the maximum of such 
facilities requiring the smallest comparative amount 
of coin for their commercial transactions. In the 
United States the number of national banks increased 
from 2052 in December, 1879, to 3151 in December, 1888, 
or in the ratio of over 53 per cent. . 


“The great reduction in the time and cost of distri- 
bution of commodities, and the facility with which pur- 
chases can be made and credits transmitted by tele- 
graph, have also resulted, not only in an enormous 
saving of capital, but also in an ability to transact an 
increased business with diminished necessity for the 
absorption and use of actual money. A most striking 
illustration in proof of this, given by Mr. Fowler (ap. 
preciation of Gold, London, 1885), is, that while the 
total British export and import trade, aggregating 
£6,000,000,000 from 1866 to 1875,was accompanied by an 
aggregate export and import of £530,000,000 of bullion 
and specie, an aggregate value from 1876 to 1885 of 
£6,700,000,000 was moved with the aid of only £439,000,- 
ooo of bullion and specie. The same authority _Tefers 
toan eminent English firm doing business with the 
East, as stating that ‘their business could now be con. 
ducted with one fifth of the capital formerly employed, 
which would seem to warrant the inference that the 
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reduction in the necessity for using so much of their 
capital as was represented by money had also been 
proportionate. 

“Por the settlement of international balances—a 
large function of gold—it is certain that every ounce 
of this metal—through the great reduction in the time 
ot ocean transits—is at the present time capable of per- 
forming far more service than at any former period ;, 
the time for the transmission of coin and bullion hav- 
ing been reduced in recent years between Australia 
and England from 90 to 4o days, and from New Yorkto: 
Liverpool from 12 or 15 to 8 or g days. Such an in- 
crease of rapidity in doing work is certainly equiva~ 
lent to increase in quantity. 

“ The very great change which has taken place inthe 
United States in this respect is thus noticed in the re- 

ort of the United States Controller of the Currency 

or 1888 : 

“*Of late years the gold movement across the Atlan- 
tic has become much more sluggish, because some- 
thing has been found to take its place, and to some ex: 
tent, at least, toserve the purpose of regulating ex- 
changes and transferring capital. Certain securities 
on the New York stock-list have come to be largely 
and constantly dealt in at the European monetary cen- 
ters, and as, by means of cable communication and 
through the close competition of dealers, their values 
are generally at a level in all markets, they supply a 
cheaper means of settlement than gold, and a more 
convenient basis for exchange operations.’ ‘These 
securities ‘have become the stock in trade of dealers 
in foreign exchange; they are shipped back and forth 
according as exchange quotations fluctuate; indeed, 
in many cases they are not even shipped; the owner- 
ship is transferred by a cablegram, and this transfer 
supplies a basis for bills of credit.’’”’ 


Mr. Wells then goes on to show how clearing- 
house certificates and postal orders and notes 
are also taking the place of coin. He says on 
this point : 


‘““The number of ‘ postal’ orders issued by the Brit- 
ish Post Office in 1887 was 35,198,754, representing £14,- 
228,734 ($69,151,000) ; while money orders, domestic and 
foreign, were issued during the same year to the 
amount of 427,320,000 ($132,776,000). 

““Domestic money orders were first issued in the 
United States in 1864. In the fiscal year 1864-65 the to- 
tal amount issued represented $1,360,122; but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, the amount of such 
orders issued had grown to $119,649,064. The growth 
of the international money-order system has been 
even more marked. Such orders were first authorized 
in 1869, and the total amount issued from September 1, 
1869, to June 30, 1870, was only $22,189. From 1872, how- 
ever, the system made rapid strides, and in the fiscal 

ear 1887-88 the total amount issued had grown to 
11,293,870. 

“In estimating the influence of any diminished pro- 
duction of gold in recent years, it is important to bear 
in mind a point to which attention has been often 
heretofore called, and that is, that gold and silver are 
not like other commodities, of which the greater part 
of the annual production is annually consumed; but 
that their use for the purpose of effecting exchanges 
does not involve consumption, except by loss and 
wear. ... Theaggregate stock of gold has not di- 
minished, but has continually increased, and the an- 
nual addition to the world’s stock is greater at present 
(1896) than in any former period. Dr. Soetbeer esti- 
mates ‘the production of gold since the end of the fif- 
teenth century to have been £1,553,415,000 ($7,549,596, 
goo), Anannual supply of £20,000,000 ($97,000,000) above 
the present average product would consequently be 
about 14% per cent. on that stock.’ 

“The evidence, therefore, seems to fully warrant 
the following conclusions: That the tendency of the 
age is to use continually less and less of coin in the 
transaction of business; and that ‘so far from there 
being any scarcity of gold, there never was a period 
in the world’s commercial history when the existing 
Nasheed was so large as at present, in proportion to 
the necessity for its use or the purposes it has to 
serve.’ 

* As civilization has increased, and as new, quicker, 
and cheaper methods for the interchange of thought 
and commodities have been invented and adopted, 
the function of gold as a medium of exchange—the one 
that necessitates a large and continually augmenting 
supply, and entails the greatest wear and loss—is 
rapidly diminishing in importance by the supplemen- 
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tation of other and better agencies. On the other 
hand, the function of gold as a measure or verifier of 
values, by reason of its exemption from value fluctua- 
tions to a greater extent than any other product of 
labor, is becoming of greater and greater importance 
with the continually increasing volume of the world’s 
production and distribution, and more especially since 
the other precious metal—silver—has become uncer- 
tain and fluctuating in value.” 


One further quotation we will make from Mr. 
Wells. Showing the unfairness of some of the 
arguments of the silver advocates, he says : 


“The following statements were made in a memori- 
al signed by 95 members of the United States House of 
Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress, and pre- 
sented to the President of the United States in 1885: 

““«FHighteen million bales of cotton were the equiva- 
lent in value of the entire interest-bearing national 
debt in 1865 ($2,221,000,000) ; but it will take 35,000,000 
bales at the price of cotton now (1885) to pay the re- 
mainder of such debt ($1,196,000,000). Twenty-five 
million tons of bar iron would have paid the whole 
debt ($2,674,000,000) in 1865; it will now take 35,000,000 
tons to pay what remains ($1,375,000,000) after all that 
has been paid.’ sate 

‘““The inference, therefore, intended to be conveyed 
was, that the burden of the national debt ofthe United 
States in 1885, notwithstanding the large payments 
onthe same during the previous 20 years, had really 
been increased, inasmuch asa greater effort of labor, 
or anincreased amount of the products of labor, was 
now necessary to liquidate it than when the purchas- 
ing power of gold had not been appreciated through 
its scarcity; and, as with public debts, so also with 
private debts, especially such as are in the nature of 
paonue aes on land or on other productive fixed capi- 

al, 

‘“Now, in reply to this it is to be said, 7izs¢, that the 
basis assumed for this comparison of prices was, in the 
case of cotton, entirely unfair and unnatural—the 

gold price of this commodity in the year 1865, owing to 
a scarcity occasioned by war, having been more 
‘than 250 per cent. higher than the average prices in 
1860 before the war; while the price of iron for that 
same year inthe American markets was also inflated 
on even a gold basis; and, secondly, that no considera- 
tion is given or allowance made in the above compari- 
sons for the results of labor at the two periods of 1865 
and 1885; not more, and probably much less, actual 
labor in 1865-86 having produced 6,550,000 bales of cot- 
ton in the United States than was re- 
auited in Eee to pore cage bales ; 
while in the case of bar iron the propor- 
Debts not Ta-tion of days’ labor to a ton of eck uct 
ereased by has been diminished more than one half 
Demoneti- since 1865; and the same is true, also, of 
zation. that more valuable product of iron— 
. viz., steel. Furthermore, no impor- 
tant product of the United States can 
be named in which the labor cost of 
production has not decreased very much more than 
has the gold price of the same between 1865 and 188s. 
In short, ifthe debtor has got more to pay at the latter 
than at the former period, it is not the fault of any 
change in the relations of the precious metals if he has 
oe same time got correspondingly more to pay 
with,’ 


We have quoted mainly from Mr. Wells ; but 
those who hold substantially the same position 
are numerous. 


“Inthe year 1886 the British Government created 
a ‘commission’ of persons of eminent qualifications to 
eoaute into the recent changes in the relative values 

f the precious metal,’ embracing causes and results. 
This commission, after devoting nearly two years to 
their task, calling to their assistance a large number 
of persons as witnesses, or experts, whom they re- 
garded as qualified to express opinions, submitted a 
‘final’ report in October, 1888, embodying the facts to 
which their attention had been called ; a summary of 
the arguments, on the one side and the other, touch- 
ing questions in controversy ; and a marked diversity 
of conclusions on the part of the several members of 
the commission. There was, however, an entire 
unanimity of opinion on some points, which the com- 
mission express as follows : 

“* We are of opinion that the true explanation of the 
phenomena which we are directed to investigate is to 
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be found in a combination of causes, and cannot be 
attributed to any one cause alone. The action of the 
Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between silver and 
gold, which had kept the price of the former, as meas- 


ured by the latter, constant at about the legal ratio; 


and when this link was broken, the silver market was 
open to the influence of all the factors which go to af- 
fect the price of a commodity, These factors happen 
since 1873 to have operated in the direction of a fall in 
the gold price of that metal.’”’ 


In view of the above and a large amount of 
similar evidence which might be quoted (see also 
Farmers’ MoveMENT; Propuction), the gold 
advocates say it is plain that the one sufficient 
cause of the fall of price is improved production 
and means of transportation. 

As to the silver argument, that, whatever be 
the cause, prices have fallen ; that there is suf- 
fering, and that an expansion of the currency 
would raise prices and so relieve suffering, the 
gold advocates affirm that were silver to be 
coined, and suppose prices to rise (which they are 
not sure would happen), the effect would be, so 
far as the farmers are concerned, possibly to 
enable them to pay their debts in a depreciated 
currency, and so gain a little tem- 
porary questionable good, but at 
the same time to raise the prices of 
all the farmers buy, and stimulate 
their production, which would again 
bring down the price of their produce, leaving 
them no better off than before, and perhaps 
worse. As for wage-workers, it would raise 
their prices and not raise their income, For 
all classes, it would produce an appalling panic. 
Professor Laughlin writes in the American Re- 
view of Reviews for September, 1896 : 


Panic, 


“The reasons why a panic must follow a change of 
standard are clear. Business men are selling goods on 
time, and discount their bills at banks. To pay wages 
in his factory to-day he gets the present worth from 
the banks of the debts due him for goods sold. These 
sales and discounts are made at prices determined by 
the existing gold standard. Suggest a lowering of 47 
per cent. in the standard, and imagine if you can the 
ensuing confusion. How can any kind of a business 
contract be made if it is not known within 47 per 
cent. what the value of the payment will be? No bank 
will loan the deposits left in their hands or renew old 
loans if there is fear that the repayment may vary by 
47 percent. And even before the change of standard 
could be enacted men would all wish to sell their se- 
curities and property for gold before the change to 
silver came about. If, then, every one is selling, and 
if the banks refuse to loan because of the uncertainty, 
picture but faintly the consequent distress and fail- 
ures. One house, unable to get loans to meet its 
maturing notes, fails ; that brings down another house; 
then all come crashing down in ruin. The horror 
passes all description—the hopes of a lifetime gone, 
homes sold, and beggary for wife and children. This 
would be the first effect of free coinage of silver; and 
already the faint possibility of it has forced down the 
prices of securities, in many cases toa point as low as 
in the panic of 1893. 

“The results of a panic will be reduced production, 
lessened demand, rigorous economy, diminished 
transactions, idle capital, idle labor, general prostra- 
tion, and the heaping up in banks of unemployed 
money. Less money will be needed for the lessened 
business. The demand for silver will be less than the 


present demand for gold, as a first result of free coin- 
age, 


To propose the monetization of silver to re- 
lieve the depression of the present is to propose 
to pour out gunpowder in order to check a slow 
fire. The real evil to-day is a lack of confidence 
in business, which would be relieved the mo- 
ment a sound gold standard were accepted, and 
investors, capitalists, and producers were con- 
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vinced that they could get the worth of their 
money. 

_ The possibility of the working of the bimetal- 
lic theory, that the monetization of silver can 
keep it on a par with gold, the gold advocates 
question under any circumstances, and utterly 
deny under the form of its monetization by the 
United States alone at a ratio of 16 to 1, when 
the market price is nearer 32 to 1. When 
France tried it, the relative value of the metals 
was very near its legalized monetary value, and 
most of the world was using silver. Even then 
itis by no means clear that the attempt was a 
Success. (See Giffen’s The Case against Br- 
metallism.) For the United States to try and 
keep silver at par with gold at a valuation twice 
its worth as bullion, and with no other leading 
country in the world using it as legal tender, 
would be madness, Says Professor Laughlin 
(as above) : 


“The only possible means by which silver can be 
raised to par must then be the demand created solel 
by the United States. And this demand must be suf- 
ficient to raise the value of all silver in the world to 

ar, not only in the United States, but in India, China, 

ussia, or France. And yet one of the first results of 
free coinage of silver will be to withdraw the support 
from under the $625,000,000 of silver in the United 
States now kept at par with gold. With our present 
gold system, from 1878-93 our government purchased 
silver outright and withdrew it from the market, but 
keptit at par with gold. Our present 

legislation requires the Executive to 


Fall of maintain this silver at parity with gold, 
Silver and so far this has been done. It has 

- been a great help to the silver market 

that $625,000,000 have been bought and 

kept at a value far beyond its bullion 

value. Now give us free coinage of silver, drive out 


gold, and it will be impossible to maintain the silver 
at par. Why? Because silver cannot be exchanged 
for gold money in any daily dealings; only silver will 
be paid in for duties ; the treasury will pay in silver; 
and all government money and obligations will be 
valued by the kind of money in which they are pay- 
able. Our money, based only on silver, will have at 
the value of silver. This $625,000,000 of silver will fall 
to its market value, just as the Mexican dollars, now 
used in commerce all over the world, altho containing 
more pure silver than our own dollars, pass for about 
socentsingold Free coinage of silver, therefore, will 
deprive $625,000,000 of silver of its supporting gold 
Prop, and it must henceforth stand on its own legs. 

he effect of this will be to depress rather than raise 
the value of silver. 

** Under the acts of 1878 and 1890 it should be recalled 
that the United States was a direct purchaser of silver. 
It took taxes from us and bought silver with them. 
With free coinage of silver the government would not 
buy adollar of silver. Free coinage of silver means 
the right of any owner of bullion to have it coined 
into dollars. When the mint merely stamps this bul- 
lion into coins it 1s not a purchaser. It receives the 
bullion, and returns it to the owner in form of coins. 
A great many people have been wrongly led to believe 
that the government would create a demand forsilver 
by buying it at the mints at a fixed price.” 


Thus, even the United States would not cre- 
ate a government demand, and would only lead 
to a possible and precarious popular demand for 
silver, while all other civilized countries would 
have no more demand for it than now. The 
slight effect if any on the price of silver of the 
coining of $400,000,000 under the Bland-Allison 
Act, and of the purchase of 4,500,000 oz. of sil- 
ver per month under the Sherman Act of 1890, 
iswell known. Itscarcely prevented the stead 
fall of silver even for: while. The steady fall 
in the price of silver could at best only be pre- 
vented by international agreement, and even 
then by no means surely. The far better 
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way is to use gold as the sole standard of value, 
a standard commanding universal confidence, 
and on that firm basis to use as much private 
paper as business needs and wise banking con- 
siders safe. (See BANKS AND BANKING.) 

England in 1817, Germany in 1873, Holland 
in 1875, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece 
(the Latin Union) in 1878, Austria in 1879, Italy 
in 1882, India in 1893, Russia (virtually) in 
1896, have come to the gold standard. The 
only nations using silver as a standard are 
Japan, China, Mexico, andSouth America. The 
United States virtually declared for gold in 
1853; her experiments with silver since 1878 
have done her no good and have created only 
continual depression, even as the greenbacks of 
war produced the crisis of 1873. 

The present depression, as far as the wage- 
workers and farmers are concerned, is exag- 
gerated. It is true that we have the poor and 
the unemployed to-day, but not nearly so many 
in proportion to the population as formerly, 
while what we have are not nearly so poor as 
in the very periods some bimetallists are fond 
of talking about. (For the facts, see WEALTH ; 
Waces.) Prices have fallen; but this means 
prosperity for those of small means not suffer- 
ing, while, were there confidence to-day, busi- 
ness would leap into life exactly because prices 
are such as to command large demand. This 
is, above all, a question of the producing classes. 
Said Secretary Carlisle, in his address before 
the working men of Chicago, April 15, 1896: 


® Whether the general business of the people shall 
be transacted with good money or bad money, 
whether the wages of labor shall be paidina sound and 
stable currency, with full purchasing power in the 
markets where they are exchanged for the necessaries 
of life, or in a depreciated and fluctuating currency, 
having no fixed value and therefore bearing no per- 
manent relation to the current prices of commodities, 
are questions which affect the comfort and happiness 
of every home and the peace and prosperity of every 
community. While all are deeply interested in the 
settlement of these questions, it is unfortunately the 
case that all will not be equally affected by an erro- 
neous decision upon them, The wealthy man, the 
man who has accumulated property or hoarded mon- 
ey, is always exempt from many of the most serious 
consequences of a financial or industrial disturbance. 
He has both means and credit, and while he may be 
subjected to much loss and inconvenience, neither he 
nor his family will be pinched by hunger or com- 
pelled to go without raiment or shelter. 

‘It is the poor man and the man of moderate means 
—the man who has not been fortunate enough to ac- 
cumulate property or money, but who depends upon 
his wages or upon the products of his own labor for 
the means of BUD ROTnE himself and his family—that 
always feels the first and most disastrous effects of a 
business or industrial depression, no matter whether 
it results from a depreciated and fluctuating currency 
or from other causes. Such a man has nothing to dis- 
pose of bu‘ his labor, and nothing with which to sup- 
port himself or his family but his wages or the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor, and any policy that even 
temporarily suspends or obstructs the industrial prog- 
ress of the country by diminishing the demand for 
the products of labor, or by impairing the capacity or 
disposition of capital to employ labor, must be injurt- 
ous to his interests and inflict more or less suffering 
upon all who are dependent upon him. .., 

» After struggling for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, through labor organizations and otherwise, to 
secure a rate of wages which would make the pro- 
ceeds of a day’s work equal to the cost of a day’s sub- 
sistence for the working man and his family, you are 
asked by the advocates of free coinage to join them in 
destroying one half of the perchasin’ power of the 
money in which you are paid, and 1mpose upon your- 
selves the task of doubling the nominal amount of your 
wages hereafter ; that is, to struggle for another quar- 
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ter of a century, or perhaps longer, to raise your 
wages in a depreciated currency to a point which will 
enable you to purchase with them as 
much of the necessaries of life as you 


can purchase now ; and if, after years of 
Effect on contention, privation, and industrial] dis- 
Wages. order, you should at last succeed in so 


adjusting wages that they would pro- 

cure at the higher prices of commodities 
just what they will procure now at the existing prices, 
what would you have gained by the change from the 
old to the new conditions?... ‘ 

“But the particular proposition now under consid- 
eration is of such great importance in the discussion of 
this subject that you must permit me to call your es- 
pecial attention to the experience of the laboring peo- 

le in our own country during the years immediately 

ollowing the introduction of a depreciated paper cur- 
Tency in 1862, and also to the very low rates of wages 
which now prevail in countries having the silver 
standard of value, or the so-called double standard of 
value with coinage of silver at a legal ratio not corre- 
sponding with the commercial value of the metal... . 

“Less than three years ago you saw our financial, 
commercial, and industrial affairs violently disturbed 
by the fear that the Government would not be able to 
maintain gold payments and that our currency would 
descend toa silver basis. You saw the operations of 
industry interrupted, banks failing, great commercial 
houses unable to meet their obligations, credit seri- 
ously impaired, mills and factories closed and thou- 
sands of laborers thrown out of employment, and a 
state of panic and business disorder prevailing in 
every part of the country. If a mere doubt as to the 
kind oe money we intended to use produced these dis- 
tressing results, what think you would be the probable 
consequences of a deliberate determination upon the 
part of our people to adopt silver monometallism as 
a permanent system? The imagination can scarcely 
conceive the deplorable state of society that would 
immediately follow the announcement of such a pol- 
icy.” 

References: The Case Seaest Bimetallism, by Robert 
Giffin (1892) ; The Selver Situation in the United States, 
by F. W. Taussig; History of Bimetallism_in the 
Watiad States. by J. L. Laughlin (1892) ; Recent Econom- 
tc Changes, by D. A. Wells (1889); Sousa Currency, a 
semi-monthly published by the Sound Currency Com- 
mittee of the Reform Club (New York, 1894) ; publica- 
tions of the Gold Standard Defense Association (Lon- 
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MONOPOLIES.—A monopoly in industry 
may be defined as the control of some natural 
agent, of some line of business, or of some ad- 
vantage over existing or possible competitors, 
by which greater profits can be secured than 
other competitors can make. Weshall treat the 
subject in this article from three standpoints : 
first, from the standpoint of those who believe 
in the control of monopolies, by the State ; sec- 
ondly, from the standpoint of those who believe 
in the ownership and conduct of monopolies by 
the State ; thirdly, from the standpoint of those 
who defend monopolies, or who believe that they 
are but the result of the present legal constitution 
of society, and would, therefore, remove any 
evils that may result from them, not by attack- 
ing monopolies by themselves, but by attacking 
the causes which produced at least their evil 
feature. (For the facts and statistics of present 
monopolies, see Trusts.) 

For the first point we present an article pre- 
pared for this encyclopedia by Mr. C. W. Baker, 
author of Monopolzes and the People: 


I. Pusiic ConTrou. 


“There is perhaps no point in which the modern 
science of economics differs more widely from that 
Science as taught by the early writers on political 
economy than in its treatment of the subject of mo- 
nopolies. This does not mean that the teachers of the 
older school were in error, or that the newer school 
has departed from correct principles or practice. It 
simply means that since the days of Adam Smith a 
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whole vast revolution has been wrought in the world 
of industry, commerce, and finance. The new politi- 
cal economy recognizes these changed conditions and 
seeks to lay down the principles and rules which gov- 
ernthem. Until the modern era the only monopolies © 
were those which were established by royal grants, 
relating to the manufacture or sale of some particular 
commodity. In early English history the sale of mo- 
nopolies furnished a principal means for replenishing 
the royal exchequer. Naturally such monopolies, 4 
operating to lay a grievous and well-realized tax upon j 
the people, were bitterly opposed; and not a small i 
part of the popular enmity to monopolies which still 
remains, voiced in such common expressions as ‘com- ; 
petition is the life of trade,’ dates back to that era, : 
before the modern system of manufactures and trans- 
portation had had its beginning. ri , 

‘“The monopolies of the present day may be divided 
into two classes, designated respectively as natural : 
monopolies and artificial monopolies. Examples of . 
natural monopolies are transportation lines, including 
not only steam and street railways, but the pipes and 
wires in city streets along which water, 
gas, steam, or electric current are dis- 
tig Wine * ne ge natural Sect ag Nature of 
may be defined as those industries in : 
sehictl the number of competitors which Monopolies. 
can engage in the business on equal 
terms is limited to a very few. Arti- 
ficial monopolies are those in which the number of 
possible competitors is large ; but the advantages and 
economics arising from production on a large scale 
and doing away with competition are so great as to 
induce concentration of the industry into one organi- 
zation under a centralized management. 

“ Both these classes of monopolies are outgrowths of 
modern conditions; railways and other modern sys- 
tems of transportation, as well as the mechanism for 
distributing heat, light, power, water, etc., from cen- 
tral stations, were all unknown a century ago, So 
also the modern factory system and a thousand other 
modern conditions which make possible such monopo- 
lies as the cordage trust or the sugar trust did not ex- 
ist a century ago. In fact, most of these conditions 
have arisen during the past twoscore years. It is not 
strange at all, therefore, that the theories and laws 
laid down by the old school of political economists 
need to be supplemented and amended ; and this is the 
work which the new school of political economy has 
done and is doing. 

“The most important laws of modern competition 
have been stated as follows :* 

_“1. In any given industry the intensity of competi- 
tion tends to vary inversely as the number of com- 
peting units. 

_‘‘2. In any given industry the waste due to competi- 
tion tends to vary directly as the intensity. 

“3. In any given industry the ten- 
dency toward the death of competition 
(monopoly) varies directly with the 
waste due to competition. 

“4. In any given industry the ten- 
dency toward the death of competition 
(monopoly) varies inversely with the number of com- 
peting units, 

“5. The intensity of competition tends to vary 
directly in proportion to the amount of capital re- 
quired for the operation of each competing unit, es- 
poaehy when the interest on the capital invested 

orms a large proportion of the cost of production. 

“6. In any given industry the tendency toward the 
death of competition (monopoly) varies directly with 
he (omoent of capital required for each competing 
unit. 

“7, In any given industry in which natural agents 
are necessary, the tendency toward the inequality of 
competition roel. Bah tends to vary with the scarcity 
of available like natural agents. 

“Study of these laws and study of the facts on which 
they are based leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
monopolies of every sort are the result of the condi- 
tions of modern civilization. 

“To put this truth in another form: The tendency of 
modern industry is to production on the largest scale ; 
to the concentration of a thousand looms in a single 
factory, of a hundred factories under a single man- 
agement, and of the introduction of such economical 
systems of production, distribution, and sale that it is 
hopeless for a single small producer to undertake a 
competition with it. So also with reference to the 
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class natural monopolies; there are vast advantages 
in distributing light, heat, and power to the inhabit- 
ants of cities from central stations, and in concen- 
trating the flow of commerce on great railway lines. 

“The social system which the old school of economists 
studied was a great aggregation of units to a great 
degree independent of each other. The social system 
of the present day is a vast organism in which each 
individual, each community, each State, each nation 
has its prosperities and destiny indissolubly inter- 
woven with the prosperities and destiny of every 
otherone. Itis truenowina larger and broader sense 
than ever before that no man liveth to himself, 

“Monopolies, then, are a necessary condition of our 
modern civilization. Wecan no more go back to the 
economic simplicity of our grandfathers than we can 
dispense with the railway, the telegraph, the ocean 
steamer, the power loom, and the reaper in our indus- 
trial life. But while the existence of monopolies, or, 
in other words, the absence of competition is inevi- 
table, it by no means follows that this existence need 
involve injury to the welfare of the people. In fact, 
it isas much out of the question that the public should 
permanently submit to paying such prices for the 
necessaries of life as the owners of monopolies choose 
to ask, asitis that it should dispense with the great in- 
ventions which have conferred such enormous benefits 
upon the world, and have in so doing altered the eco- 
nomic conditions of society. 

““ Let us see first how the problem is being solved in 
the case of natural monopolies. Here a whole revolu- 
tion has been wrought in public opinion, in jurispru- 
dence, and in actual practice during the past score of 
years, and thechange has been largely effected during 
the past decade. Competing railways, 
competing gas works in cities, compet- 
ing telegraph companies have swal- 
lowed up a vast amount of wealth, much 
of which is now a total waste. The 
world is wiser now. Railway rates 
have been declared subject to regula- 
tion by State legislatures and by State and interstate 
Ttailway commissions. The community or individual 
discriminated against by the railways has a tribunal 
which will hear his grievance and protect his inter- 
ests. In Maine and in Massachusetts new railways 
cannot be built merely to steal traffic from an estab- 
lished road. Those who propose the construction of a 
new railway must prove before the State railway 
commission that the public exigency requires the 
construction of the newline. It must not parallel an 
existing road able to handle the traffic, for it is right- 
ly reasoned that it is better for the public that the 
existing road should do the whole work and devote 
the surplus revenue to improved service, or else that 
it should lower its rates to such a point as will pay it 
only a reasonable profit on its capital invested. 

‘Again; it is very seldom now that we hear of city 
streets being torn upto lay gas mains of competing 
companies; and where subways are being laid by 
cities for the accommodation of electric wires, it is the 
practice either for the municipality itself to carry on 
the work or to grant an exclusive franchise to a com- 
pany to perform the work, requiring it to grant equal 
privileges to all at a fixed rate of rental. ; 

‘‘ #ranchises for the use of city streets for street rail- 
ways, electric lighting companies, etc., are now very 
generally limited to a short term of years, a percen- 
tage of the gross receipts is paid by the company to 
the city, and the ratesto be charged are fixed in the 
contract. The ownership of water-supply systems by 
the municipalities which they serve 1s rapidly increas- 
ing. The few instances of the padre of sewerage 
systems by private companies are rapidly decreasing. 
Muticipat ownership of gas-lighting plants shows no 
increase ; but the newer lighting agent—electricity— 
has grown rapidly in favor with the public, and mu- 
nicipal electric-lighting plants furnishing lights for 
streets and city buildings number nearly or quite 100 
in the United States. That furnishing of electric light 
to private users is likely to follow there can be little 
doubt. , ; 

‘* With regard to all these movements, it is to be dis- 
tinctly noted that it is not so much municipal owner- 
ship and operation that is being sought for as munici- 
pal control. The old plan of giving 
away city streets in perpetuity to the 
first company which volunteered to lay 
in them the arteries of modern munici- 
pal life finds few or no defenders nowa- 
days. On the other hand, most city gov- 
ernments are ill adapted to carry on 
complicated business affairs. | For example, a city 
has great advantages in operating directly an electric- 
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lighting plant, in that it can borrow capital at a lower 
rate of interest than a private company, can always 
prevent competition from being established, and can 
secure for itself the profits arising from the use of its 
streets. On the other hand, these advantages may all 
be neutralized by the choice of incompetent or dis- 
honest managers. 

“There are many people who immediately go on to 
generalize from this fact, and to lay down the broad 
statement that, in view of prevailing corruption in city 
politics, the chances of either incompetent or dishonest 
men being placed in charge of municipal business is 
so great that municipalities should not undertake 
such work as public lighting, street railway service, 
or even public water supply. It is doubtful, however, 
whether so broad a statement is warranted. The fact 
is almost universally overlooked that waste, incom- 
petence, favoritism and dishonesty of various degrees 
is exceedingly common in the carrying on of the busi- 
ness of private corporations. The common argument 
is that the men who administer the affairs of cities are 
put in their places by the accidents of politics, and that 
even if they and their appointees are honest, they are 
likely to lack either the experience or the ability nec- 
essary to economically administer complicated enter- 
prises. But to some extent the same thing is true 
of modern corporate activity. It is an open secret that 
favor and not merit is the reason for the bestowal of 
lucrative official position in many great corporations. 
The real owners of great corporations are in many 
cases a host of scattered individuals, while those who 
actually control and manage them do so to further the 
interests of themselves and their friends. Put briefly, 
public office is not held as often asit should be asa 
public trust, but corporate offices are also too often 
considered a private snap. 

“To sum up, then, the most generally approved meth- 
ods of dealing with natural monopolies at the present 
day are for municipalities to either own and operate 
them, or to own the fixed plant and lease them for op- 
eration for short terms of years to the most favorable 
bidder, under such restrictions and no others as are 
necessary to secure efficient and reliable service. In 
case a city is unsupplied with electric light or with 
street railway service, it can best secure the construc- 
tion of a plant by granting a franchise for its construc- 
tion on specified plans, and its operation for a limited 
term of years to a private company, the plant to be- 
come the city’s property at the expiration of such term 
on payment of its actual value, exclusive of the fran- 
chise or good will. In the construction of water works, 
experience generally favors the city’s undertaking the 
work directly, provided its finances permit, | 

“In general Tailway service, control of rates and 
service by special public commissions is now firmly es- 
tablished as the method of dealing with railway cor- 
porations. The progress of railway consolidation 
during the past few years has entirely established the 
futility of relying on competition in this industry to 
secure proper facilities and protection against exorbi- 
tant rates and unjust discriminations. 

“Turning now to artificial monopolies, it must be 
said that no such progress can be recorded in dealing 
with the problem which they present as has been made 
in dealing with natural monopolies. These monopo- 
lies are still too new a feature of our in- 
dustrial life to be understood and ap- 
preciated in their full significance by 
even the educated and intelligent. Leg- 
islators are still trying to legislate them 
out of existence ; and the courts, or 
many of them, are still laying down the ? 
old common-law principle that contracts to restrain 
competition are against public policy, and hence void 
and unenforceable, in the hope of preventing the 
growth of this class of monopolies. Such legislation 
and such decision has its use at the present oay un- 
deniably, inchecking and retarding the growth of such 
monopolies, until better methods of dealing with them 
can be developed. But that concentration of produc- 
tion and concentration of distribution is destined to 
go on, no one who studies inthe broad aspect present 
and prospective conditions in industry and commerce 
can doubt. That monopoly, or at least a strong ten- 
dency toward the limitation and control of competi- 
tion, is an inevitable result of this concentration, fol- 
lows from the laws of competition already enunciated. 

“The reform whichis taking place and is to take 
place with reference to monopolies, then, is by no 
means their abolition. The reform needed is to up- 
root from the public mind the persistent idea that 
monopolies are essentially evil, and to plant in its 
stead the truth that they are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the new civilization on which the world 
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is entering. The social system has grown out of chaos 
with competition, or, as the student of natural science 
expresses it, the survival of the fittest, as its main- 
spring. Inalarge and true sense competition is des- 
tined to remain an operative factor of vast importance 
in the activities of the race. But in many industries— 
how many none can now prophesy—it seems destined 
inevitably to disappear, and with that disappearance 
in any industry the public welfare demands that some- 
thing be devised to take its place. When this truth 
once comes to be realized by people at large, the pop- 
ular fear of and prejudice against monopolies will dis- 
appear. The remedy for monopoly is not abolition, 
but control, is the truth which needs to be taught, and 
when it istaught and comprehended the way will be 
opened for new advancements in the world’s industries 
and activities, which have never been possible under 
the cruder civilization of our fathers.” 


II, Pustic OWNERSHIP, 


Many dissent from the views expressed in the 
above article, believing that the public control 
of monopolies is impossible, and even if possi- 
ble, not the best way to secure the desired re- 
sults. Public control, they believe, may serve 
for a while, as a transition state, but as soon as 
practical at least they believe further control 
should give way to public ownership, The ex- 
perieuce of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (g.v,), they affirm, shows that the United 
States cannot controi the railroads unless it also 
owns them, Many railroad men concur in this 
opinion. (See RaiLroaps,) This indicates a 
principle, the believers in public ownership as- 
sert, which, tho developed first in railroads on 
account of the magnitude and concentration of 
the interests involved, must sooner or later 
appear in all monopoly, Public control, they 
argue, has most of the difficulties without many 
of the advantages of public ownership. We 
shall develop this view by quotations from a 
tract on The Public Ownership of Monopolies, 
by Professor Frank Parsons. It may be done 
briefly, however, because the subject will be 
found developed in some detail as applied to the 
various concrete subjects of RaILRoAps, Gas, 
EvLectric LIGHTING, STREET Raitways, TELE- 
GRAPH, TELEPHONE, etc. (See NaruraLt Monopr- 
oLigs.) Professor Parsons says : 


“The war upon monopoly is in defense of the very 
principle for which our fathers fought and bled and 
conquered in the Revolution, for a@ monopoly tn private 
control means taxation without representation, and 
that is a power which no legislature has a right to 
grant to any man or set of men—a power which no one 
should be permitted to exercise in a free country, for 
‘taxation without representation is tyranny.’ 

“Tt makes no difference whether the people are 
compelled to pay the tax by the power of chair neces- 
sities or by the power of the sheriff. When the coal 

combine raised the price of coal last year 
: ou an average 20 cents a ton, it levied on 

Taxation the United States a monopoly tax of 

without Rep- $9,000,000 on the annual output of 4s,- 
resentation, 209,000 tons, because the combine was 
already receiving heavy prices for its 

; coal, and the cost of mining it is not in- 
creasing, but diminishing every year. Vice-President 
Holden, one of the leaders of the combine, testified be- 
fore the New York Senate Investigating Committee 
that in ‘advancing the price of coal the cost of produc- 
tion or transportation is not considered at all; ’ the 
price ‘has nothing to do’ with the cost. It will not do 
to say that people need not buy coal if they think the 
price is too high—they have got to buy coal, it is only 
because of the necessity of the case that the combine 
is able to collect its exorbitant rates. Look at the 
Western Union paying roo per cent. dividends in the 
darkest days of the war, and averaging, from its or- 
ganization to the present time, 300 per cent. per annum 
on its original stock. No wonder the owners of these 
monopolies became polymillionaires. No wonder Jay 
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sould remarked that he had rather be president of the 
een Union than of the United States. If these 
magic methods of accumulating riches were equally 
diffused it would not be so bad, but the farmers can- 
not put their hands into Uncle Sam’s pockets and take 
out whatever they choose, as the monopolist can. The 
farmer and the mechanic sell at competitive prices 
and buy at monopoly prices. The telegraph men and 
the coal men sell at monopoly prices and buy at com- 
petitive prices. No wonder the former grow poor and 
the latter unconscionably rich. Not only is monopoly 
in private control unjust, as enabling its owner to 
compel the people to pay more than a Jabor equivalent 
for the service he renders, not only is it the most 
powerful influence for corruption and for hastening 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few sel- 
fish schemers, not only is the growth of private monop- 
oly the greatest danger of the Republic, but, upon the 
plane of’actually existing laws, so far asany monopoly 
Tests upon a grant from the government, itis absolute- 
ly unconstitutional, and so far as it rests upon agree- 
ments among men, or the natural limitation of prop- 
erty, it calls for State interference according to undis- 
puted principles of the common law. As we have 
seen, and as the American public knows to its cost, a 
monopoly in private hands gives its owner the power 
to collect from consumers more than the value of what 
they receive—he could charge the fair value of the 
service he renders without amonopoly ; the advantage 
of monopoly—the reason men struggle so hard to ob- 
tain it, is the power it gives to charge more than that 
value; in other words, a private monopoly confers the 
inestimable privilege of demanding something for 
nothing, and zuvolves the power of taxing the people 
jor private purposes, a power which the legislature 
cannot lawfully confer upon any man or set of men, 
because it does not itself possess any such power. It 
can tax, or authorize taxation, for pud/ic purposes only 
(United States Supreme Court, 20 Wall 664; 106 U.S. 
4873 58 Me. 590; 2 Dill. 353; Cooley on Taxation, p. 116. 
and cases cited), and taxation for the benefit of an 
enterprise in fr7zvaz¢e control is not for a public but 
for a private purpose, and is beyond the sphere of 
legislative power (Judge Dillon in 27 Ia. 51, and 58 
Me. 590). 

“Tt makes no difference whether the Constitution 
limits the power of the legislature to public purposes 
or not, the grant of a monopoly is, according to the 
clearest principles of jurisprudence, entirely beyond 
the utmost power of any legislative body in a free 
country. 

‘* The provisions of the Constitution are not the only 
limitations on legislative power. There are others 
that inhere in the very substance of republican insti- 
tutions—‘implied reservations of individual rights, 
which grow out of the essential nature of all free 
governments’ (the U. S. Supreme Court in 20 Wall. 
See also Judge Dillon in 27 Ia. 51; 25 Ia. 540; and 39 Pa. 
St. 73). These cases and many others declare that 
legislative power is limited by the great principles of 
justice for the enforcement of which government is in- 
stituted, that acts in violation of these principles will 
be held void by the courts, altho no provision of the 
Constitution can be found to condemn them, and that 
the taking of A’s he to give it to B, or the iden- 
tical act of giving to B a power whereby he may help 
himself to A’s property is beyond the limits of legis- 
latiye authority. And what the legislature cannot 
lawfully do directly, it cannot lawfully accomplish in- 
directly under the guise of a franchise. The settled 
principles of the law logically carried out would ren- 
der utterly void every franchise in existence. Even 
the sovereign power of Queen Elizabeth was held in- 
competent to create monopolies (Case of the Monopo- 
lies, rr Coke, 845), because they were detrimental to 
the interests of the people. And if the ‘ divinely com- 
missioned ruler’ of the people may not inflict this in- 
jury upon their interests, by what authority can it be 
done by the servants of the people, elected to conserve 
their interests, not to defeat them? An agent must be 
loyal to his principal’s interests, and the moment he 
ceases to be so his authority vanishes—that is bed 
rock in the law of the civilized world. 

‘All this is clear, and yet our judges would probably 
hesitate to declare a legislative franchise void to-day 
even if the argument against its validity were fully 
and strongly urged. And they would 
hesitate because of the long line of such 
enactments in the past and the disturb- Unconstitu- 
ance that would be caused by an ad- tionality. 


it is perfectly manifest that the funda- 
mental principles of a Republican government are 
broken every time a franchise is granted, and every 
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moment a monopoly is maintained by aid of the law 
instead of being swept into the list of crimes, as it 
should be. The people are bitter in their denunciation 
of trusts, and Congress has passed severe laws against 
them for the sole reason that they are monopolies. 
Whereby we have the serio-comical spectacle of a 
government creating monopolies with one hand and 
endeavoring to choke them with the other—declaring 
absolutely void all monopolies formed by agreement 
among men, because monopoly is inits nature contrary 
to public policy, and sustaining exactly similar, in 
some cases identical monopolies established by the 
agents of the people without an atom of authority to 
do it, but through a flagrant breach of their trust and 
in violation of the fundamental principles of free insti- 
tutions, which even the direct vote of a majority of 
the people would have no right to overcome or alter. 

“The remedy does not lie in killing the trusts and 
franchises—we could not if we would, for monopolies 
are formed in obedience to a law superior to any that 
Congress can make—the law of industrial gravitation. 
Internally monopoly means cooperation instead of 
conflict, wise management instead of planless labor, 
economy instead of waste—it is not monopoly we ob- 
ject to, but monopoly in frivate control. The true 
Temedy is public ownership of monopolies. That will 
retain the economies of concentration and remove the 
evils of overgrown private power—keep all that is 
good, kili only what is evil. We are bound to have 
monopolies ; the only question is whether they shall 
own the public or the public own them.” 


Of the practical working and perfect feasibility 
of the public ownership and operation of monopo- 
lies Professor Parsons gives numerous instances, 
Railroads, telegraphs, telephones are publicly 
owned and managed in most of the civilized 
countries of the world, and usually with com- 
plete satisfaction. There is scacrely an instance 
where an industry which has once reached the 
stage of public ownership and management has 
reverted to private hands. The 
tendency is all the other way. 
(For instances, see RAILROADs; 
TELEGRAPHS, etc.) Public owner- 
ship is almost invariably cheaper, 
as far as accommodations go ; it 
serves the public convenience and not the in- 
terests of stockholders. In afew instances, as 
in carrying mail or express parcels between 
great cities, private companies do it cheaper 
than State monopolies for two reasons: 1. Pri- 
vate companies pay lower wages to their em- 
ployees and work them usually longer hours, 
hence they can afford to do work cheaper. 2. 
Private companies only carry mails, etc., where 
zt pays ; the State carries mail, etc., to little 
villages and country districts where it does not 

ay. Both these considerations are arguments 
for public ownership. As for the statement that 
public operation, in the United States especially, 
is impracticable because of the corruption of gov- 
ernment, socialists argue that it is the private 
ownership of monopolies which is the main 
source of public corruption. (See MunicipaL- 
1sM.) A tract published by the American Fa- 
bian Society (What Soczalism Is) says on this 
point in brief : 


Prac- 
~ ticability. 


“We have been schooled in America to despise gov- 
ernment activities. The natural result is that our 
cities are ruled by the worthless and base. These 
sell franchises and legislation to the corporations. 
Under the present system, too, a corporation can 
scarcely help being corrupt, because it must get char- 
ters, franchises, or legislation. If it does not buy these 
some other corporation will. The present system 
handicaps honesty. Pure government, as business to- 
day is constituted, is almost impossible. We must 
adopt the European method of having the city do great 
things, if we would have European results. Socialism 
is the practical way of getting good city government. 
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It is sometimes said that public ownership of 
natural monopolies (g. v.) is practicable, but 
not of other monopolies. To this believers in 
the public ownership of all monopolies answer : 
It is true that natural monopolizers lend them- 
selves most readily to public ownership exactly 
because they lend themselves most readily to 
monopoly ; but any line of business can in time 
develop, and many of them are developing mo- 
nopolies. hen any line of business reaches 
the stage of monopoly, then it should be first 
controlled and finally taken over by the public. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, in the Fabian Essays, 
gives hundreds of instances of all kinds of in- 
dustry successfully conducted by government. 
He says (speaking of Great Britain) : 


‘Besides our international relations and the army, 
navy, police and the courts of justice, the community 
now carries on for itself, in some part or another of 
these islands, the post-office, telegraphs, carriage of 
small commodities, coinage, surveys, the regulation of 
the currency and note issue, the provision of weights 
and measures, the making, sweeping, lighting, and re- 
pairing of streets, roads, and bridges, life insurance, 
the grant of annuities, shipbuilding, stockbroking, 
banking, farming, and money-lending. It provides 
for many thousands of us from birth to burial—mid- 
wifery, nursery, education, board and lodging, vacci- 
nation, medical attendance, medicine, public worship, 
amusements, and interment. It furnishes and main- 
tains its own museums, parks, art galleries, libraries, 
concert-halls, roads, streets, bridges, markets, slaugh- 
ter-houses, fire-engines, lighthouses, pilots, ferries, 
surf-boats, steam-tugs, life-boats, cemeteries, public 
baths, wash-houses, pounds, harbors, piers, wharves, 
hospitals, dispensaries, gas-works, water-works, tram- 
ways, telegraph cables, allotments, cow meadows, 
artisans’ dwellings, schools, churches, and reading 
rooms. It carries on and publishes its own researches 
in geology, meteorology, statistics,zodlogy, geography, 
and eventheology. In our colonies the English Gov- 
ernment further allows and encourages the communi- 
ties to provide for themselves railways, canals, pawn- 
broking, theaters, forestry, cinchona farms, irrigation 
leper villages, casinos, bathing establishments, an 
immigration, and to deal in ballast, guano, quinine, 
opium, salt, and. what not. Every one of these func- 
tions, with those of the army, navy, police, and courts 
of justice, were at one time left to private enterprise, 
and were a source of legitimate individual investment 
of capital. Step by step the community has absorbed 
them, wholly or partially, and the area of private ex- 
ploitation has been lessened.” : 


III, ConrrAry VIEws. 


Some to-day defend private monopolies, and 
others argue that they are not to be either at- 
tacked themselves or assumed by the public, 
but to be broken up so far as they are evil by 
attacking their causes. As an example of the 
first of these views, we give a suppositious state- 
ment of the defense of monopolies printed b 
Mr. Baker in his Monopolies and the People 
(pp. 9-22). Mr. Baker says : 


“Tt is safe to assume that the reader is somewhat 
familiar with the general charges which have been 
brought against the trusts ; but even if this side of the 
story has not been heard, it is not unfair to look at 
them first from the standpoint of the men who make 
and manage them, In order to do this, suppose we 
select some particular trust which will serve as a type, 
and imagine that some frank, candid manufacturer, 
who is a member of this trust, comes before us to give 
an account of its formation and operations. This man 
comes, we suppose, not as an unwilling informant, or 
asoneontrial, He is frank, honest, and plain-spoken. 
He talks as man to man, and gives us, not the specious 
argument of an eloquent pleader in defense of trusts, 
but just that view of his trust and its work that his 
own conscience impels him to take. Certainly, then, 
he deserves an impartial hearing. 

‘“* A number of years ago the principal manufactur- 
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ers of linseed-oil in the United States formed an asso- 
ciation. It was started largely for social ends, and was 
very successful, Business men are generally most in- 
terested in their own plans and operations; and those 
who are familiar with the same topics and have simi- 
Jar interests and purposes are apt to make agreeable 
companions for each other. Wediscussed many points 
connected with the management of our business at the 
meetings, and by interchanging with each other our 
views and experiences with different devices, methods 
of management, etc., we were able to get much valu- 
able information, as well as social pleasure, from meet- 
ing one another. ; 

‘“* Now within the past few years things have been 
going from bad to worse with the manufacturers of 
linseed-oil. The long and short of it all was that the 
margin between the cost of the raw seed and running 
our mills, and what we could get for the oil cake and 
the linseed-oil in the market, has grown exceedingly 
narrow, It’s hard totell just what has caused it. They 
say over-production; but what has caused the over- 
production? One thing that may have had something 
to do with it is the new mills they have been putting 
up inthe Northwest. Many of the Eastern mills used 
to get large quantities of seed from Iowa; but they 
are building cities out there now, as well as raising 
‘flaxseed, and when they were booming some of those 
cities they would raise heavy bonuses in aid of new 
enterprises. Among these were some great linseed- 
oil mills, which have loaded up the market pretty 
heavily of late years; so that not only has the price 
sagged down, but we have all had to work to get rid 
of our stocks. The firms which had the best mills and 
machinery, and were in a position to get their seed 
reasonably and put their goods on the market with 
least expense for transportation, etc., have been mak- 
ing a small profit over and above their expenses. But 
some of the works which had to bring theirseed a long 
way, and which haven't quite as good machinery as 
can be had now, wereina bad way. There were some 
of the oldest houses in the trade among them, too, and 
with fine men at their head. It was too bad to have 
them go under. They tried to cut down expenses, 
but strikes and trouble with their men prevented 
their saving much in that way. Then there was one 
item of expense which they had to increase instead of 
cutting down : that was the cost of marketing. Com- 
petition was so fierce, that, in order to keep up their 
trade, they had to spend more on salaries of expensive 
salesmen, and in advertising and pushing their goods, 
than they would dream of ordinarily. 

“Tt seemed too bad to cut each other’s throats in that 
way, for that was what it amounted to, and when the 
association met—or what was left of it, for the busi- 
ness rivalries had grown so bitter that many of the 
former personal friendships between the members had 
become strained and one after the other had dropped 
out—the situation was discussed by the few members 
who met together. It was discussed earnestly, too, by 
men who felt an interest in what they said, because 
unless some remedy could be devised, they had got to 
sit still and watch the savings of a lifetime slip through 
their fingers. One thing was very clear to all. Tho 
competition was as sharp as any one could possibly 
wish, the public was not getting such a wonderful 
benefit after all. Prices were not so very much lower 
for oil, nor higher for seed. It was the selling expense 
which had run up toa ruinous figure; and on one point 
all the members were unanimous—that if all the firms 
in the trade could only work together in harmony in 
marketing their goods, they could save enough in sales- 
men’s salaries, etc., to make a great difference in the 
profit-and-loss account without affecting the selling 
prices in the market one penny. 

“* Another very important matter, which we had to 
handle pretty tenderly in our discussions, was that of 


adulteration, I must confess that a good many firms 
in the trade, who used to be above any 

thing of the sort, have been marketing 

Argument some goods in the Pen few years which 
for were not exactly the ‘‘ pure linseed-oil” 

M : which they were labeled. It’s a mean 
onopolies, business—adulteration—but not many 


of our customers ever test their pur- 

5 _ chases. The one thing they are apt to 

look at is price, for they are buying to soll aeraiis and 
when rivals are selling a cheaper oil that seems just as 
good until it is laid on as the pure linseed that you are 
obliged to ask a higher price for, the temptation to 
meet them at their own game, rather than lose your 
old customers, is a very strong one. Certainly, when 
competition took this form, it hurt the public even 
more than it hurt us. When people wish to buy pure 
linseed-oil they ought to have some prospect of getting 
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it, instead of getting an adulterated mixture of vari- 
ous substances ; but at the rate competition was run- 
ning, there seemed to be small prospect that there 
would be any really pure linseed-oil put on the market 
in a short time. L 
ity of stopping these adulterations, but it was a hard 
matter to cure by mere mutual agreement. How dol 
know what my competitor in a city 100 miles away 
does with the vats in his cellar after working hours, 
even if he has solemnly agreed not to adulterate his 
goods? ForI must confess that there are a few men 
in our trade who are as tricky as horse jockeys. 

“Quite a number of improvements have been pat- 
ented in linseed-oil machinery in the past 20 years. 
Nothing wonderful, but things that effect little econo- 
mies in the manufacture. We could have done with- 
out them; but when a few firms took them up, of 
course the rest had to follow suit, or fail behind in the 
race of competition. We have had pee ge! a heavy 
royalty on some of these machines, and it has been 
tather galling to count out our hard-earned dollars to 
the company which has bought up most of the pat- 
ents, and is making roo per cent. a year on what it paid 
for them, with no risk, and without doing a stroke of 
work, Now if we manufacturers could work in har- 
mony, we could make this company come down from 
their high horse, and they would have to ask a rea- 
sonable price for their machines. But we could do 
more thanthis. It stands to reason that a good many 
improvements will be made in our machinery in the 
future. We don’t object to paying a fair price to any 
inventor who will work out these new ideas for us; 
but it does seem unjust for him to go and sell them to 
some outside company for a song, and have that com- 
pany bleed the users of the improvement for every 
ounce they will stand. Now, by working together, we 
can refuse to pay royalties on anything new which 
comes up; but require, instead, that any new patent 
in our line be submitted to a committee, who will ex- 
amine and test it; and if they find it to be of value, 
will purchase it for the use of all members of the asso- 
ciation. 

‘““* Some of the members thought this wasas far as we 
oughttogo. They were opposed to “trusts’’ on princi- 
ple. But the great majority saw so clearly where we 
could continue to better ourselves that they became 
enthusiastic over it. 

““*Some speculators, in years of short crops, have oc- 
casionally tried to ‘‘corner’’ flaxseed in a small way. 
We could refuse to buy except directly from the grow- 
ers, and that branch of speculation would be a thing 
of the past. We have sent out some pretty sharp men 
as buyers, and sometimes they have bought flaxseed 
in some of the backwoods districts at very low rates. 
At other times, two buyers from rival firms have run 
counter to each other, fei re prices larger than their 
employers could really afford. But with our combi- 
nation, we cannot only fix uniform prices for seed, but 
we can send out only enough buyers to cover the ter- 
ritory ; and the work of buying is reduced to simply 
inspecting and weighing the seed. 

“*Now another thing: Of course, not every manu- 
facturer in the business owns his mills. It is a fact 
that since the close times of the past few years the 
majority of the firms are carrying mortgages on their 
mills; and some of them in the West are paying as 
high as 8 or ro per cent. interest. But with the com- 
bined capital of all the firms in the trade at our 
back, we can change all that. Either by a guaranty, 
or by assuming the obligations, we can bring the in- 
terest charges on every mill in the association down 
to 4 or 5 per cent. at most. 

““We have been paying enormous rates to fire in- 
surance companies, 
business as we are ourselves, and they don’t know just 
how much risk there really is; so they charge us a 
rate which they make sure is high enough. Wecan 
combine together and insure ourselves on the mutual 
plan; and by stipulating that each firm shall establish 
and keep up such precautions against fire as an expert 
may direct, we cannot only reduce the cost of our in- 
surance to that of our actual losses, but we can make 
these a very small amount. 

“““It may be said that we might have done all these 
things without forming any trust to control prices. 
But the practical fact was that we could not. There 
was so much ** bad blood” between some of the differ- 
ent firms in the business, from the rivalry and the 
sharp competition for trade, that as long as that was 
kept up it was impossible to get them to have any- 
thing to do with each other in a business way. It was 
no small task to get these old feuds patched up; but 
some of the best and squarest men in the business 
went right into the work, and at meetings of the asso- 
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We have often discussed the possibil- © 


They are not as familiar with our ~ 
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ciation, and privately, exerted all their influence to 
forward this coming together for mutual aid and pro- 
tection. They did it conscientiously, too, I think, be- 
lieving that it was necessary to save many of us from 
financial ruin ; and that we were not bound, under any 
circumstances, to sacrifice ourselves for the sake of the 
public, The trust has been formed, as every one knows, 
and many of the things we planned to do have been 
already accomplished. We have stopped adultera- 
tiois on all goods made by members of the trust; and 
the improvement in the quality of linseed-oil which 
has been effected is an important benefit to the public. 
We are managing all the works in the trust as if it 
were all a single property, controlled by different 
Managers; and the saving in expense, over the old 
plan of cut-throat competition, when everybody was 
Striving to save himself and sink his rivals, is an 
enormous one. 

“*One thing which has caused much hue and cry is 
the tact that we have closed half a dozen mills or so. 
But the matter stood in this way : these mills were not 
favorably situated for doing business, all things con- 
sidered ; and all the mills in the country cannot run 
all the time, because there are more mills in existence 
than are needed to supply the market. These mills 
must have been closed soon, if the trust had not com- 
mienced operations, because they could not be run 
under the old régzme and pay expenses. Weknew we 
could make the oil at a less cost in our other mills, so 
we concluded to buy out the owners of these at a fair 

rice, and shut up the works. Prices of linseed-oil 

ave been raised somewhat, we confess ; but we claim 
that they had been forced down much too low, by the 
excessive competition which has prevailed for a few 
years past. Of course some of the most hot-headed 
and grasping among us were anxious to force prices 
away up, when they once realized that we had an ab- 
solute monopoly of the linseed-oil trade of the country ; 
but the great majority were practically unanimous in 
a demand for just prices only, and the adoption of the 
policy of live and let live ; for trust-makers are not 
entirely selfish. 

“* Weclaim, moreover, that we are breaking no legal 
or morallaw bythisaction. Weare, for the most part, 
private parties or firms—but few corporations—hence 
the attempt to abolish trusts on the ground that the 
corporations composing trusts have exceeded the 
power given by their charters will fail to reach our 
case. We have certainly done this: we have killed 
competition in the linseed-oil trade; but we submit 
that with so many other interests and trades organ- 
ized to protect themselves from outside competition, 
and control the prices at which their products are sold 
to the public, we were, in self-defense and for our own 
preservation, obliged to take this step.’* 

“Tf we omit the references to the especial trade, the 
above view of a trust from the trust-makers’ stand- 
point will do for almost any of the many combinations 
which have been formed by different manufacturers 
for the purpose of controlling production and prices. 
One thing is clearly indicated in the above, and will 
certainly be conceded: that the men who have formed 
these trusts are animated by the same motives as 
those that govern humanity in general. They have, 
in some cases at least, known what it was to be crowd- 
ed close to the wall by severe competition. They all 
at once saw a way opening by which they could be 
freed from the worries and losses which had been 
making their business one of small and uncertain 
profits, and would be set squarely on their feet with a 
sure prospect for large and steady gains. It is using 
a common expression to say that they would have 
been more than human if they had refused to improve 
this opportunity. Certainly, then, inexamining further 
the trusts, we shall do so with no feeling of personal 
prejudice toward the men who originated them and 
carry them on. J 

“ As we have given a hearing to the case from the 
trust-makers’ standpoint, it is only fair that we should 


* It should be explained that the above is not given 
as a dona-fide statement of facts concerning this es- 
pecial trust, but asa vivid description of the organiza- 
tion and plans of a typical trust, from the standpoint 
ofits owners and managers. : 

Probably, too, few or no existing trusts have tried 
to benefit themselves in so many different ways as we 
have supposed this imaginary trust to have done, But 
to shorten our investigation, the author has purposely 
extended the scope of this trust’s action, to bring out 
clearly the variety and importance of the methods by 
which a trust reaps profits, aside from any advance in 
the price of 1ts product, 
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hear at equal length from the public who oppose the 
trusts ; but to abbreviate the investigation, let us sup- 
pose that we are already familiar with the various 
charges which are brought against the trust monopo- 
lies, and let us proceed at once to consider the actual 
effect of the trusts upon the public. 

“Since we have heard so much in defense of the lin- 
seed-oil trust, it will be well for us to inquire concern- 
ing the results, in which the public is interested, which 
have followed its organization. During the year 1887 
(the trust was formed in January of that year) the price 
per gallon of linseed-oil rose from 38 cents to 52 cents ; 
and this price was kept up or exceeded during 1888. 
That is to say, every purchaser of linseed-oil, or every 
one who had occasion to have painting done, pays to 
the members of this trust, for every gallon of oil that 
he uses, about 14 cents over and above the sum which 
he would pay if competition were allowed to do its 
usual work in keeping down prices. 

_ ‘What profits are the members of this trust mak- 
ing? Let us suppose that they were just able, at the 
old price of 38 cents per gallon, to pay all their running 
expenses and 4 per cent. on the capital 

invested, making nothing for profits 

beyond a fair salary to the managersof The An- 
the business. Then the gain of 15 cents swer 

a gallon in the selling price is clear profit MAES 
to them. -Now add to this the fact, 
which was plainly brought out in the 
foregoing supposed statement by a member of the 
trust, thatit is possible by means of the trust to greatly 
reduce expenses in many directions as well as to in- 
crease receipts, and we begin to form some conception 
of the profits which this trust is harvesting. If we 
wish to put the statement in figures, suppose we take 
the annual consumption of linseed-oil in the country 
at 30,000,000 gals. Then the profits of the trust from 
the increased prices alone will amount to $4,500,000 per 
annum. 

“There is another way in which trusts directly affect 
the public, which has received very much less atten- 
tion than it deserves. Besides the people who use the 
linseed-oil and pay the trust an extra 14 cents a gallon 
for the privilege, there are a great number of people 
who would have used oil ifthe price had not advanced, 
but who cannot afford todoso at the advanced price. It 
is a well-known fact that every increase in the price of 
any article decreases the demand, and the advance in 
the price of linseed-oil has undoubtedly had a great 
effect in decreasing the consumption of oil. So while 
it is undoubtedly true that at rhe trust’s prices there 
are more linseed-oil mills in the country than are 
needed to supply its wants, yet if the prices were low- 
ered to the point which free competition would fix, 
there would probably be demand enough to keep all 
the mills running. To the trust, then, must be as- 
cribed the final responsibility for the stoppage of the 
mills and the loss of employment by the workmen. 
Nor does the effect upon the labor market stop there. 
From the fact that less people can afford to paint their 
houses, because of the higher price of the oil, it is cer- 
tain that there will be less employment for painters ; 
and as less paint is used, all those interested in and 
employed in the paint trade are sufferers. It is to be 
remembered that we are speaking of the linseed-oil 
trust only to make the case more vivid. The principle 
is general, and applies equally well to other trusts, as, 
for instance, to the loss of employment by thousands of 
men working in refineries controlled by the sugar 
trust, in the fall of 1888. Still another effect of this 
trust’s action is to be especially noted: the fact that 
the diminished production of oil lessens the demand 
for seed; and also that in the purchase of seed, as well 
asin the sale of oil, the trust has killed competition. 
The trust may, if it chooses, fix uniform prices for the 
seed which it purchases; and the farmer can take the 

rices they offer or keep his seed. Fortunately the 
armer can raise other products instead of flaxseed, 
and will do so if the price is lowered by any large 
amount. 

“One other possible mode of profit for the trusts, 
which, however, they are hardly likely to engage in— 
from their fear of public opinion, if for no other rea- 
son—lies in the power which they possess over the 
labor market. It will probably be conceded at once 
that the rate of wages in any occupation depends, 
among other things, upon the competition of the vari- 
ous workmen who seek employment in that occupation, 
and also upon the competitition among those who wish 
to hire men to work at that occupation. It is plain that 
when the competition among employers to secure men 
is active, wages will rise; and when this competition 
falls off, wages will fall. Now the trust is more than a 
combination for selling purposes only, It is a combi- 
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nation of all the properties concerned under practi- 
cally a single ownership, Clearly, then, as the vari- 
ous mills belonging to a single owner will not compete 
with each other in the employment of labor, the mills 
belonging to a trust will be no more likely to do so, 
Thus if it were not for the fact that the workmen are 
able to take up some other employment if their wages 
are too low, they would be absolutely obliged to take 
what wages, great or small, the trust chose to give, 
and would be as dependent for their food and clothing 
upon the trust as was the slave upon his master. .. . 

“The point to which we need to pay especial atten- 
tion is the fact that the cost of production is con- 
tinually being cheapened as it is carried on on a larger 
and larger scale. And because the cheaper mode of 
production must always displace the mode which is 
more expensive : as Professor Richard Ely Pe 
it, ‘Production on the largest possible scale will be the 
only practical mode of production in the near future.’ 
We need not stop to prove the statement that the cost 
of production by the modern factory system is a small 
fraction of that by the old workshop system. The 
fact that the former has beaten the latter in the race 
of competition would prove it, if it were not evident to 
the most careless observer. Butit is also a fact that 
the trust, apart from its character as a monopoly, is 
actually a means of cheapening production over the 
system by independent factories, for it carries it on on 
a larger scale than it has ever before been conducted. 
Our review of the trust from the trust-makers’ stand- 
point showed this most forcibly ; and we shall see 
more of it as we study further the methods by which 
the monopoly gains an advantage over the indepen- 
dent producer in dispensing with what we may call 
the waste of competition, Inthe argument presented 
by the Standard Oil Trust before the House Commit- 
tee on Manufactures in the summer of 1888, occurs the 
following statement of the work which that monopoly 
has done in cheapening production: 

‘“¢The Standard Oil Trust offers to prove by various 
witnesses, including Messrs. Flagler and Rockefeller, 
that the disastrous condition of the refining business 
and the numerous failures of refiners prior to 1875 
arose from imperfect methods of refining, want of co- 
operation among refiners, the prevalence of specula- 
tive methods in the purchase and sale of both crude 
and refined petroleum, sudden and great reductions 
in prices of crude, and excessive rates of freight ; that 
these disasters led to cooperation and association 
among the refiners, and that such association and co- 
operation, resulting eventually in the Standard Oil 
Trust, has enabled the refiners so cooperating to re- 
duce the price of petroleum products and thus benefit 
the public toa very marked degree, and that this has 
been accomplished : 

“*y, By cheapening transportation, both local and to 
the seaboard, through perfecting and extending the 
pipe-line system, by constructing and supplying cars 
with which oil can be shipped in bulk at less cost than 
in packages, and the cost of packages also be saved ; 
by building tanks for the storage of oil in bulk; by 
purchasing and perfecting terminal facilities for re- 
ceiving, handling, and reshipping oils; by purchasing 
or building steam tugs and lighters for seaboard or 
river service, and by building wharves, docks, and 
warehouses for home and foreign shipments. 

“*2. That by uniting the knowledge, experience, 
and skill, and by building manufactories on a more 
perfect and extensive scale, with approved machinery 
and appliances, they have been enabled to and do 
manufacture a better quality of illuminating oil at less 
cost, the actual cost of manufacturing having been 
thereby reduced about 66 per cent. } 

“3, That by the same methods, the cost of manufac- 
ture in barrels, tin cans, and wooden cases has been re- 
duced from 50 to 60 per cent. 

“<4, That as a result ot these savings in cost, the 
price of refined oils has been reduced since coopera- 
tion began, about nine cents per gallon, after making 
allowance for reduction in the price of crude oil, 
amounting to a saving to the public of about $100,000,- 
ooo per annum,’ 

“Certainly it would seem that this is a strong de- 
fense of the trust’s character asa public benefactor ; 
but it is well to note that while it has been making 
these expenditures and reducing the price of oil to the 
consumer, it has also been making some money for 
itself. The prods of this trust in 1887, according to 
the report of the committee appointed to investigate 
the subject of trusts by the New York Legislature, 
were $20,000,000. The nominal capital of the trust is 
but $90,000,000, a large portion of which is confessedly 
water. In answer to the statement that the price of 
oil has been reduced steadily by the operations of the 
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trust, it is charged that no thanks is due to the trust 

for this benefit. The trust has always wished to put up 

the price, but the continual increase in the production 

of the oil fields has obliged the trust to make low prices . 
in order to dispose of its stock.”’ (See STANDARD OIL 

COMPANY.) 


To the above views must be added the views 
of those who hold that monopolies are due pri- 
marily to the great parent monopoly, the private 
ownership of land (the single-tax view), and the 
view that monopolies are due to the action of 
government (the view of the philosophical anar- 
chists). 

The single-tax men say that were natural op- 
portunities taxed to their full rental value, pri 
vate monopolies must disappear, because then 
the value of all natural opportunities, like build- 
ing sites, mines, oil wells, railroad beds, streets, 
franchises, etc., would go to the community ; 
other monopolies, they assert, could not be devel- 
oped, because if all had access to land, even the 
weakest competitors could at least exist, and so 
prevent the stronger competitors from gaining 
amonopoly, ‘Till the great parent monopoly of 
the land is destroyed, to fight lesser monopolies, 
say the single taxers, is hopeless, 

Anarchists say that the source of all monopo- 
lies lies in a grant from Government, and that 
were this given up, monopolies could not con- 
tinue a day save as they well served the public. 

(But for all these views and for their answers, 
see ANARCHISM ; COMPETITION ; INDIVIDUALISM } 
NATIONALISM; NATURAL MOoNOPOLIES; SINGLE 
TAX ; SOCIALISM.) 

References: Monopolies and the People, by C. W. 
Baker (1889) ; Combinations, thet Uses and yf Beal by 


S. C. J. Dodd (1888). (See also SOCIALISM; NATURAL 
MONOPOLIES ; INDIVIDUALISM, etc.) 


MONT DE PIETES (from It. monte di 
pieta, fund of pity) are institutions established 
by public authority for lending money at mod- 
erate rates on the security of eouds. They 
originated in Italy in the fifteenth century to 
counteract the usurious practices of the Jewish 
money-lenders. 


MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS 
DE SECONDAT, BARON DE, was born 
near Bordeaux, France, in 1689. He was edu- 
cated at the oratorian college of Juilly and the 
Academy of Bordeaux, but during his studies 
at Bordeaux he entered the Council of Bor- 
deaux, andin 1716 became its president. Under 
the influence of Newton he interested himself 
in natural science. In 1721 he produced the 
Lettres Persanes, a satire by a supposed Per- 
sian traveler in France on French society, In 
1725 came the Temple de Guide, an allegorical 
prose poem. He was now elected to the Acad- 
emy, but did not take his seat till 1728. He 
traveled in Germany and Italy, and spent two 
years in England studying social institutions, 
and wrote several minor political works pre- 
paratory to his masterpiece, ZL’ Espr7t des Lois 
(1748). Its character is indicated by its full title : 
‘On the Spirit of Laws ; or, the Necestils Re- 
lations between a Country’s Laws and the Na- 
ture of its Government, its Manners, Climate, 
Religion, Commerce,’”’ etc. It was received 
with great enthusiasm, and ran through 22 edi- 
tions in a year anda half. To the objections it 
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called forth Montesquieu replied in his Défense 
de lV Esprit des Lots (1750). After writing 
other minor works, Montesquieu died in 1755. 
(For his main teachings, see PotrricaL SCIENCE.) 


MORAL ELEMENT IN SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, THE.—Perhaps no characteristic of 
the present efforts for social reform are more 
hopeful and more important than the deepen- 
ing emphasis now placed—however far we may 
yet be from placing all the emphasis we ought 
—on the moral element in social reform, A 
hundred years ago the key-word in social reform 
was “‘ natural rights,’’ and in economics “‘ Zazs- 
sez faire.’ To-day the key-word in reform is 
““cooperation,’’ and in economics ‘‘ character.”’ 
If this may seem to some too optimistic a view, 
we remind them that individualist, socialist, 
and even anarchist reformers all seek coopera- 
tion, while in economics the reason why indi- 
vidualist economists fear socialism is that they 
believe that it will deteriorate character, and 
the reason why socialist economists seek social- 
ism is their belief that under individualism char- 
acter is deteriorating. Undoubtedly there are 
also evil signs to-day. Many socialist reformers 
come perilously near to an unethical material- 
ism, and many individualist economists ap- 
proach a cynical belief that the only thing which 
can be counted on to dominate activity is a ma- 
terial self-interest. Doubtless, too, itis possible 
to minimize the moral element which existed 
too years ago. If the doctrine of ‘‘ natural 
rights’ (g.v.) produced the French and per- 
haps the .American Revolution, it was often 
striven for with a devotion and sacrifice of the 
most ethical kind. Of the economics of Adam 
Smith, Arnold Toynbee, who criticises them, 
says (Industrial Revolution) : 


“Two conceptions are woven into every argument 
of the Wealth of Nations, the belief in the supremacy 
of individual liberty and the conviction that man’s 
self-love is God’s providence, so that the individual, in 
ae of his own interest, is promoting the interest 
of all. 


Nevertheless, neither ignoring our own de- 
ficiencies nor minimizing the moral element of 
the past, it must be recognized that economics 
have been considerably moralized within the 
century, particularly in England, and that the 
present widespread effort for social reform upon 
all lines indicates in itself a deepening anda 
widening of the moral impulse. nder the old 

litical economy, especially with the successors 
of Adam Smith rather than with Adam Smith 
himself, men, as Bagehot (7.v.) shows, were con- 
ceived as simply ‘‘ economic men,’’ “‘ money- 
making animals.’’ To-day political economy, 
particularly of the psychologic school and to a 

less extent of the historical school, 
considers man in his full, round 


Political mature. Again, the aim of the old 
Economy. political economy was the wealth 
of nations considered mainly from 

the standpoint of material produc- 

tion. To-day political economy gives at least 


a considerably increased attention to the prob- 
lems of distribution, and to the good of the 
working classes. It has become far less of a pure 
science and much more of a practical art. This 
change is largely due to Mill, or, at least, be- 
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comes first prominent in his work. In the in- 
troduction to his Podztzcal Economy (1848), he 
says : 


“The design of the book is different from that of 
any treatise on political economy which has been pro- 
duced in England since the work of Adam Smith. 

““The most characteristic quality of that work, and 
the one in which it most differs from some others 
which have equaled and even surpassed it as mere 
expositions of the general principles of the subject, is 
that it invariably associates the principles with their 
applications. This of itself implies a much wider 
tange of ideas and of topics than are included in po- 
litical economy, considered as a branch of abstract 
speculation. For practical purposes, political econ- 
omy is inseparably intertwined with many other 
branches of social philosophy. Except in matters of 
mero detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, 
even among those which approach nearest to the char- 
acter of purely economical questions, which admit of 
being decided on economical premises alone. And it 
is because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth ; 
because, in his applications of political economy, he 
perpetually appeals to other and often far larger con- 
siderations than pure political economy affords, that 
he gives the well-grounded feeling of command over 
the principles of the subject for purposes of practice, 
owing to which the Wealth of Nations, alone among 
treatises on political economy, has not only been popu- 
lar with general readers, but has impressed itself 
strongly on the minds of men of the world and of 
legislators. 

“It appears tothe present writer that a work similar 
in its object and general conception to that of Adam 
Smith, but adapted to the more extended knowledge 
and improved ideas of the present age, is the kind of 
contribution which political economy at present re- 
quires.” 4 
Since Mill, political ey has steadily 
grown ‘‘moral.’’ Professor Ely divides the 
evolution of political economy into three periods. 


He says (luatroduction to Political Economy, 
Pp. 105, 106): 


‘‘Economic goods are first made the primary thing, 
and they are treated almost as if their production was 
an independent process apart from the will of man, 
one extreme writer going so far as to say that the laws 
governing the production of wealth would be just 
what they areif man did not exist. The social rela- 
tions involved in the production and consumption of 
economic goods are then considered more carefully, 
and finally the original process is reversed, and it is 
distinctly asserted that ‘the starting-point as well as 
the object-point of our science is man’ (Roscher’s /o- 
litical Economy, vol. i. of Lalor’s translation, p. 52). 

“The definition of political economy found in Mrs. 
Faweett’s little Political Economy may be taken asa 
fair presentation of the first class of conceptions. It 
is as follows: ‘ Political economy is the science which 
investigates the nature of wealth and the laws which 
govern its production, exchange, and distribution.’ 

“The definition of political economy found in John 
Stuart Mill’streatise may be taken as atolerably accu- 
rate presentation of the second class of conceptions. 
‘Writers on political economy,’ says Mill, ‘profess to 
teach or investigate the nature of wealth and the laws 
of its production and distribution, including dungeny 
or remotely the operation of all the causes by which 
the condition of mankind or of any society of human 
beings in respect to this universal object of human 
desire is made prosperous or the reverse.’ Social re- 
lations are dragged in through a back door, as it were.” 
As an illustration of the third period, Professor Ely 
quotes Professor Henry C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, as saying of politicaleconomy, in his Oud. 
lines of Lectures upon Political Economy, that it ‘treats 
ofindustrial society. Its purpose as an analytic science 
is to explain the industrial actions of men. Its pur- 
pose as a constructive science is to discover a scien- 
tific and rational basis for the formation and govern- 
ment of industria! society.” 


The present moral danger of modern political 
economy is over analysis. Says Dr. Edward 
Caird (The Moral Aspect of the Economical 
Problem, a presidential address to the Ethical 
Society) : 
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“Tt is the peculiar temptation of students of science 
and literature to cultivate a so-called critical spirit—a 
consciousness of scientific law, that has no tolerance 
for any form of zeal which is not quite according to 
knowledge or a literary sense, the delicacy and quick- 
ness of which is easily turned into faultfinding and in- 
tolerance of every thought and feeling which does not 
express itself in conformity with its own standards. 
The devil of these modern days is not, as Goethe said, 
the northern phantom with horns and_ hoofs, not the 
spirit which inspires a rabid witchlike frenzy for evil, 
that mocks the sacred enthusiasm for good; it is the 
spirit which always denies, which sees nothing but pre- 
tense in virtue, nothing but illusion in the higher 
hopes and faiths of man. This chilling doubt is the 
shadow that accompanies our advancing knowledge, 
sometimes taking away the good of it, and making us 
almost wish for the simpler faiths and unhesitating in- 
stincts of an earlier time.... Itisthis that turnsscience 
aside into the way of a false realistic analysis, which 
‘has the parts in its hand, but has lost all conscious- 
ness of the spiritual bond which united them.’ It is 
this which reduces life to its crude elements, and then 
‘doubts whether it is worth living; it is this finally 
that so fills us with the sense of the difficulties and dis- 
advantages of every step to improve the condition of 
man, that we shrink into isolation and inaction... . 

'* This is the devil which is most dangerous to the soul 
that has been swept and garnished by culture, and 
which that soul must repel if it would save itself from 
growing weakness and moral decay. Asaclass, men 
of culture are not much in danger of being possessed 
by a frantic love of evil and hatred of good, but some- 
times they are in danger of losing a belief in the great- 
ness of the issues of existence which are hid under its 
littleness, and in the worth of every human life, in 
spite of the triviality and meanness of itsappearance.” 


But more than to any advance in academic 
political economy is the present indebted to the 
great moral reformers, like Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Maurice, Mazzini, and Tolstoi. For 
their position and contributions to 
social reform, see their respective 
names; but it is to Ruskin, more 
than to any other modern reformer, 
we owe the conceptions that wealth is well liv- 
ing ; that the life is more than meat ; that man 
should own property and not property own 
man, Itis to Carlyle that we owe an exalta- 
tion of the possibility of man, and the assertion 
of manhood over social and economic shams, 
It is to Maurice that the Church of to-day main- 
ly owes her Christian Socialism. It is Mazzini 
who, more strongly than any, has emphasized 
duty as greater than rights, and God as above 
materialism. Tolstoi, more than any other, has 
taught individualists the greatness of sacrifice. 
(For a consideration, however, of the moral ele- 
ment in social reform, so far as it has taken the 
form of Christian thought and effort, see Curis- 
TIAN SOCIALISM ; CHURCH AND SocrAL ReEForm.,) 
Outside of the Church the deepest contribution 
to the moralization of reform, except from indi- 
viduals like the above, has come from the posi- 
tivist school and from the modern ethical move- 
ment, 

Said Frederic Harrison (g.v.) (Address on 
Moral and Religious Soctalism, January 1, 
1891), the central social maxim of positivism is 
“to make political interests give way to moral 
duties.’”’ Its aim is a religion of humanity, the 
service of man. As for the various societies of 
ethical culture in America and Europe, their 
avowed object is ‘‘the elevation of the moral 
life of its members and that of the community,’’ 
and everywhere its societies are calling atten- 
tion to the moral side of social reforms. 

It must be remembered that our subject is the 
moral element in social reform. Itis questioned 
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by some if society is growing moral. (See CRIME.) 
Says J. M. Whiton (Zhe Reaction of Ethics 
upon Economics, address at Yale College, June, 
1888) : 


‘“We are now threatened with moral chaos in the 
world of trade, as the natural result of that Lucretian 
vortex of atoms, out ot which Smith and his disciples 
imagined an economic cosmos would come. So dis- 
passionate an observer as Professor H. Sidgwick, of 
Cambridge, criticises ‘the anti-social temper and atti- 
tude of mind produced by the continual struggle of 
competition,’ and inquires ‘ whether the whole individ- 
ualistic organization of industry, whatever its mate- 
rial advantages be, is not open tocondemnation as rad- 
ically demoralizing.’ The question is answered by 
Professor Graham, of Belfast : ‘Our practical working 
ethics, as distinct from the ethics of the schools, often 
grand enough, is narrowed to the lowest egoism and 
the coarsest moral materialism.’.. . ae 

‘These old questions, newly moved by authorities 
whom it is folly to disparage, we see seconded onevery 
hand by spectacles which stir the common mind to 
thinking on the problems thus proposed ; as by height- 
ening contrasts between the neighbors Opulence and 
Indigence, by the purchase of ground for a ten-million- 
dollar cathedral in honor of Christ, while the slums, 
where Christ’s little ones die in noisome heat by 
thousands, remain undisturbed, and even lucrative at 
35 per cent... .. 

“Our political seers, also, have heard the surf 
through the fog,and are crying from their look-out, 
‘Breakers ahead.’ ‘Nowhere in the world,’ says our 
Professor Sumner, ‘is the danger of a plutocracy as 
formidable asitis here... Already the question pre- 
sents itself as one of life or death to democracy. . .. 
The task before us is one which calls for fresh reserves 
of moral force and political virtue from the very 
foundations of the social body.” 


Nevertheless, the very recognition of these 
evils and the effort to meet them indicate an 
advance. Even our wealthy men, who sneer at 
social reform, are compelled, as never before, 
to practise a ‘‘ gospel of wealth ;’’ and it is 
among the best signs of the times that never, 
as now, was philanthropy so criticised for giving 
to the poor only what it has first taken from the 
poor, bestowing on universities and charities 
that which it gathered by avarice and perhaps 
by fraud. 

We are developing, as Mr. H. D. Lloyd (¢.v.) 
has asserted, ‘‘a new conscience.’’ Long ago 
Mazzini wrote: ‘‘ Every political question is 
becoming a social question, and every social 
question is rapidly becoming a religious ques- 
tion.’’ Matthew Arnold defines civilization as 
“the humanizing, the bringing into one har- 
monious and truly humane’ life of the whole 
body of society.'’ If this is not true of civiliza- 
tion to-day, it is at least the present aim and en- 
deavor of social reform. 


References : the above-quoted essays and addresses ; 
the works of Ruskin, Carlyle, Mazzini, Maurice 
Tolstoi, ete. (g.v.) ; Soczal Phalosotiey and Religion of 
Auguste Comte, by E. Caird (1885); Prolegomena to 
Ethics, by T. H. Green (1890); An Introduction to So- 
ctal Philosophy, by J. S. Mackenzie ; History of Ethics, 
by H. Sidgwick (1892) ; Prznciples of Ethics, by H. Spen- 
cer. (See also CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 


MORALITY AND SOCIALISM.—Many 
writers believe that socialism would subvert 
morality. In Mr. Lecky’s Democracy and Lib- 
erty he argues that the sense of right and wrong 
is the basis of the respect for property and for 
the obligation of contract, and that it is being 
subverted by socialists. He quotes (vol. i, 
Pp. 310) the Sozzal Demokrat, the organ of the 
German socialists, as saying : 

“The socialistic State will never be realized except 
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by a violent revolution, and it is our duty to spread 
this conviction through all classes... . Gusistiantis 
is the greatest enemy of socialism. When God is ex- 
pelled from human brains, what is called the Divine 
Grace will at the same time be banished ; and when the 
heaven above appears nothing more than an immense 
falsehood, men will seek to create for themselves a 
heaven below.’”’ Marx himself once wrote: ‘“ Force is 
the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new 
one.”” Gabriel Deville, a French socialist, is quoted as 
Saying in his introduction toa translation of Marx's Caf- 
fal, that socialists when in power must “proceed by 
law-to the economical expropriation of those whom they 
will have already dethroned by force.... It is only 
necessary to destroy the title-deeds, shares or obliga- 
tions, treating those dirty documents as waste paper.” 
In England the Fabian Society is committed in its de- 
clared principles to the transfer to the community of 
land and industrial capital “without compensation 
{tho not without such relief to expropriated individuals 
as may seem fit tothe community).” The Social Dem- 
ecrat Federation has as a plank inits platform ‘the 
repudiation of the national debt.” In the United 
States Mr. George (Soctal Problems, pp. 213-221) argues 
it as “‘a preposterous assumption that one genera- 
tion should be bound by the debts of its predecessors.” 


Again, radical reformers are accused of vio- 
lating family morality. In Germany, Bebel, in 
his Woman, freely argues for the baldest ‘“‘ free 
love.’’ Deville (see above) says : 


“Marriage is a regulation of property.... When 
property is transformed, and only after that transfor- 
mation, marriage will lose its reason for existence, 
and boysand girls may then freely and without fear 
of censure listen to the wants and promptings of their 
nature... . The support of the children will no longer 
depend on the chance of birth. Like their instruction, 
it will become a charge of society. There will be no 
room for prostitution or for marriage, which is in sum 
nothing more than prostitution before the mayor.” 
In England Mr. Hyndman writes (Historical Basis of 
Socialism, p. 452): ‘In the German Christian sense of 
marriage for life, and responsibility of the parents for 
the children born in wedlock, is almost at an end even 
now,”’ and must result in “‘a widely extended commu- 
nism.” Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax, in their Socialism, in 
its Growth and Outcome, contend fhat ‘marriage 
should be a voluntary association, dissoluble by either 
party at pleasure.” 


It is true, as Mr. Lecky points out, that by no 
means all socialist and radical reformers hold 
these views, but such utterances from socialist 
leaders, he says, will help the reader under- 
stand ‘‘ why it is that German statesmen regard 
the socialists not as a normal political party, 
but as the deadly enemies of their country and 
of civilized society.”’ 

The opposite side to this view is, in the first 
place, to recognize that, as Prof. Schiatfle, the best 
non-socialist authority on socialism, has pointed 
out in his Quzntessence of Soctalism, socialism 
as a movement is by no means committed to 
either confiscation or free love. Many socialists 
believe in these, but so do many not socialists. 

As to radical views of marriage, not to speak 
of continental writers, witness the tendency in 
the novels of Mallock, Grant Allen, and even 
Hardy in the United States. No one school of 
thought is to be condemned for having among 
its members those who hold such views, 


“As to confiscation through taxation,” Professor 
Hadley says (Economics, p. 472), ‘most would be willing 
to agree that more taxes should be assessed upon eco- 
nomic rent and less upon improvements, 


Secondly, socialists say it is the present which 
develops immorality. If socialists would through 
legal forms confiscate the property of the wealthy 
to establish justice, the present confiscates the 
property of the poor to establish injustice. 
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Which is the worse? At present the poor work 
for the rich through compulsion. ‘Their agree- 
ments to receive low wages are forced agree- 
ments. ‘‘ They are like the bargain that a 
naked and shivering swimmer might be induced 
to make with a larger man in possession of the 
swimmer’s clothes.’’ It is this subversion of 
the moral sense, in seeing those who work the 
hardest get the least, and many who do not 
work at all living in luxury, not a few prosper- 
ing by downright gambling or industrial rob- 
bery, that, socialists say, is the danger to-day. 
If socialism would confiscate through taxation 
large properties, it would at least give all an 
equal share in proportion to work done. If it 
would use force, it would only use force when 
the possessed classes, having been defeated at 
the polls, try by force to prevent a victorious so- 
cialist party from enacting its will. Almost all 
socialists believe that more or less force will be 
necessary in such instance, but only because they 
believe that the wealthy will first draw the 
sword. As for free love, to-day divorce is on 
the increase and prostitution frightfully com- 
mon. Socialism would end prostitution, the 
sale of the body for money, and allow all who 
will to live in permanent monogamy. It would 
simply not force continuance in unwilling mar- 
riage. Such are thertwo views. (See PRosTI- 
TUTION ; Divorce; Famity, section on Free 
Love.) 


MORAVIANS.—The Moravian Church, or 
Church of the United Brethren, the Unztas 
fratrum, originated in the reformation of John 
Huss in Bohemia and Moravia in the fifteenth 
century. Almost crushed out by persecution, 
it was revived in 1722 at Herrnhut by Count 
Zinzendorf, and the policy was adopted of 
propagating its faith by forming missionary 
semi-communal colonies, which by a quiet fra- 
ternal life, joined to a pietistic faith, should in- 
fluence the world. Since 1732 more than 2200 
missionaries have gone out. These communi- 
ties celebrated love feasts (agafe@, g.v.), and in 
every way developed the fraternal spirit. Since 
1856 these fraternal customs have, however, dis- 
appeared from Moravian settlements in the 
United States, where the Moravians numbered 
19,497 in 1890—about half those in the world. 


MORE, SIR THOMAS, was born in Lon- 
don in 1478, the son of a judge of the court of 
King’s Bench. He became at the age of 15a 
page in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Prime Minister. 
In 1497 he entered Oxford University, and 
afterward studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
don, and resided for some years at a Gray Friars 
monastery. In 1502 he became a judge in the 
sheriff’s court. He also became Member of 
Parliament for Middlesex. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh says of him that ‘‘he is the first person in 
our [English] history distinguished by the fac- 
ulty of public speaking, and is remarkable for 
the successful employment of it in Parliament 
against a lavish grant of money to the Crown.” 
The occasion referred to was when he persuad- 
ed the House of Commons not to grant a ee 
ply to Henry VII. on the marriage of his daugh- 
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ter. About 1514 he wrote his famous U‘/opza, 
which was printed in Louvain (1516) under the 
editorship of his friend Erasmus, and was soon 
translated into many languages. In 1521 More 
was knighted and appointed treasurer of the ex- 
chequer, and in 1523, speaker of the House of 
Commons. In1529 he was appointed lord-chan- 
cellor in place of Cardinal Wolsey. Tho op- 
posed to Luther, who had attacked Erasmus as 
well as Henry VIII., he nevertheless in 1532 
resigned the great seal because his conscience re- 
fused to sanction the divorce of Queen Catherine 
and the second marriage of the king. Having 
declined to take the oath by which he was re- 
quired to recognize the validity of the marriage 
of Anne Boleyn, he was consigned to the Tower 
of Londonin 1534. After he had been in prison 
for a year he was charged with treason in that 
he denied the king’s supremacy as head of the 
Church, and finally was condemned and behead- 
ed on July 6, 1535. All the accounts we have of 
Sir Thomas More’s life agree in describing him 
as of unusual greatness, pure-minded, just and 
generous, with an inexhaustible flow of sprightly 
wit ; and tho as a statesman bound by his sur- 
roundings, yet able to see clearly the evils of 
despotism and monarchy, and in heart, as is 
shown in his U¢ofza, a democratic republican, 
Inthis book More first introduces his readers 
to a traveler and philosopher whom he meets in 
Antwerp, just returned from journeyings in 
strange lands; he had started out with Ves- 
pucci on his last voyage, but leaving him at 
the farthest point had pushed on to other 
strange lands, and finally to the island of 
Utopia, whose laws and customs impressed 
him greatly, and which he relates at length 
to More. The descriptions show a very keen 
perception of the causes of misgovernment, 
while the sentiments put into the mouth of 
the traveler when he 1s discussing English in- 
stitutions show that Sir Thomas More was at 
heart, at all events, a pronounced republican, 
and one who loved his fellow-men rather than 
institutions. In Utopia all save the old and in- 
firm are expected to labor six hours a day ; all 
goods of every kind areowned incommon ; and 
the people chose their houses every ten years 
by lot, and dine together in large halls, 
have no money of any kind, and consider gold 
and silver as the basest of metals, fit only for 
ignoble uses. All personal adornment they con- 
sider as childish and degrading. ‘Their priests 
are few in number, but are universally rever- 
enced for their sanctity and their courage in 
time of war, There are two religious orders 
among them, very similar to the Order of St. 
Francis of Assisi ; their endeavor is to purify 
their souls by engaging in the lowliest and most 
unattractive labors, Religious intolerance is a 
thing unknown, as it is the doctrine of the Uto- 
pians that belief is largely a matter of environ- 
ment and birth. ‘There are 24 cities in Utopia, 
equal in extent, The government is largely 
directed by a council composed of three wise 
men from each city, who are elected by their 
fellow-citizens. The criminals of the cities are 
enslaved, and obliged to perform the more 
laborious and disagreeable work, 
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eighteenth century, of whose life Larousse’s 
Dictionnaire says that absolutely nothing is 
known, tho according to some accounts he was 
an abbé and lived at Vitrey-le-Frangois. Sev- 
eral of his writings, however, are known and are 
important, especially his Essaz sur Pesprit hu- 
main (1745); le Prince, les delices du CRUP Ou 
Tratté des gqualités dun grand rot et systeme 
aun sage gouvernment (2 vols., 1751) ; Nau- 
frage des iles flottantes a la Basiliade, a so- 
cial Utopia ; above all, his Code de la nature 
ou le véritable esprit de ses lots de tout temps 
négligé ou méconnue (1755), a book influential 
in forming the social theories of the French 
Revolution, and said to be the inspirer of 
Babeeuf (¢.v.). 


MORMONISM.—The Mormon Church we 
consider here simply in its relation to economic 
and social problems. Born in 1831 at Fayette, 
N. Y., of the preaching of Joseph Smith, Jr., 
based on the revelation he claimed to have re- 
ceived on golden plates written, long hidden, 
and finally revealed to Smith by a prophet Mor- 
mon who is stated to have lived in America 
some time after Christ Himself, in some myste- 
rious way, had preached Christianity in Amer- 
ica. Mormonism claims to bea Christian relig- 
ion, believing in Christ, in the Trinity, and in 
the Bible. 
preaching gained many followers, and in 1831 
a prosperous Mormon settlement was made at 
Kirkland, O., and a temple built. Persecuted, 
however, here, Smith led his followers in 1837 
to Far West, Mo., and driven from there to 
Nauvoo, Ill., where their numbers reached 
12,000, and they were prosperous in every way. 
A discontented member, however, made trouble, 
denounced and attacked Smith. Serious dissen- 
sion arose; the civil authorities were called 
upon, and Smith was shot by a mob from the 
outlying region in 1844. Brigham Young, who 
had joined the sect in 1832, now became leader, 
and led the community to Council Bluffs in 1845, 
and in 1847, after an amazing march across the 
prairies and over the mountains, founded in ter- 
ritory then far beyond the limits of the United 
States what is now Salt Lake City, in Utah. 
When the United States acquired this territory, 
the Mormons desired to form a new State called 
Deseret, or the Land of the Honey Bee, but 
Congress would not allow this, and in 1850 the 
Territory of Utah was formed, Brigham Young 
being the first governor. In 1852 the practice 
of polygamy was first openly proclaimed, and 
even enjoined upon Mormons as a means of 
grace, tho it is said to have been promulgated 
within the church in 1843, and is said by some to 
have been practised by the leaders from the 
beginning of the church. ‘This step created 
opposition through the country, and as early as 
1862 Congress took some steps to stamp it out. 
Little, however, was accomplished. The Mor- 
mon priesthood had all the power in the territory, 
and little could be done. In 1882 stronger 
efforts were made. The Edmunds law made 
bigamy and polygamy in all United States ter- 
ritories punishable with a fine of not over $500 
and imprisonment up to five years. Any one 
cohabiting with more than one woman could be 
imprisoned six months or fined $300, or both. 
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Any juryman who believed in polygamy could 
be challenged. All elections were conducted 
by a special federal commission, and polygamists 
were disenfranchised ; 12,000 men and women 
—for women had been given the franchise by 
the Mormon authorities in 1870, and had strong- 
ly supported the church—wwere thus disenfran- 
ehised. Later, in 1887, all women were disen- 
franchised. Adultery and fornication were 
made criminal offenses. Witnesses were com- 
pelled to testify. - Marriages must be fully regis- 
tered, and all illegitimate were denied right of 
inheritance. Special oaths were required from 
voters declaring that they were not polygamists. 
By such severe measures polygamy was broken 
up, and in 1890 Gentiles for the first time ob- 
tained control of the municipal government ; 
II00 persons were said to have been convicted 
of polygamy, and over $50,000 of church prop- 
erty was confiscated. Finally in 1890 President 
Wilford Woodruff issued a pronunciamento 
against polygamy. Brigham Young had died 
in 1877, and had been followed by John Taylor, 
and then Woodruff. Since then the division 
between Mormons and Gentiles has largely 
died away. Intermarriages take place. Social 
and business intercourse is continual. In 1894 
President Cleveland granted amnesty and civil 


rights to all convicted of polygamy. In 1896 
Utah was admitted as a State. The church 


authorities, however, are still accused of de- 
manding obedience to them in political as well 
as religious affairs. There were in 1890, 
50,000 Gentiles in Utah and 110,000 Mormons, 
There are perhaps as many more Mormons in 
Idaho, Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and Washington. 

The industrial and economic development of 
the Mormons, or the Church of Jesus Christ or 
Latter Day Saints, as they are called, is more 
attractive. The system seems to have been 


_ purely paternal and even tyrannical, but under 


the rule of the heads of the church industry was 
encouraged, all were given land, none were al- 
lowed te go in want, some fine buildings were 
erected. Even in the polygamous period only 
Io per cent. of the people were said to have prac- 
tised polygamy. Prominent wives and children 
of plural marriages declared their homes hap- 
py. Prostitution was unknown. Favoritism 
between wives was forbidden. On the other 
hand, pathetic stories were told of the suffering 
of the women, and dark massacres, like those of 
Mountain Meadows in 1857, and other deeds of 
cruelty, seem to have been traced to the doors of 
the leading authorities of the church. 


MORRIS, WILLIAM, was born at Wal- 
thamstow, near London, in 1834. He was edu- 
cated first at the school of that place, at Marl- 
borough, and at Exeter College, Oxford. In 
1856 he was articled to Mr. Street, the architect. 
He also studied painting, but in 1863 devoted 
himself mainly to the design and manufacture of 
artistic household furniture, wall paper, stained 
glass, and other decorations. He also later on 
started an 1deal factory near Merton Abbey, 
and founded the ‘‘ Kelmscott Press,’’ for print- 
ing according to the canons of the truest art. 
In literature he early commenced contribut- 
ing to the papers, mainly the Oxford and 
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Cambridge Magazine, In 1858 he published 
The Defense of Guenevere and other Poems ; 
in 1867, The Life and Death of Jason, a heroic 
poem in 17 books. From 1868-70 The Earthly 
Paradise came out in installments. In 1876 ap- 
peared his Virgil’s .27ezd, ‘‘ done into English 
verse ;’? and in 1877 The Story of Sigurd, the 
Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs, by 
many considered his masterpiece. Up to this 
time he had been, as he called himself, ‘‘ the 
idle singer of an empty day.’’ His experience 
in the commercialism and consequent degrada- 
tion of modern art now drove him to socialism. 
In 1885 he was instrumental in forming the So- 
cialist League, and since that time he worked 
strenuously for socialism, editing and writing 
for The Commonweal, attending meetings and 
addressing open-air audiences of working men. 
He published numerous socialist lectures, tracts 
and chants. such as Art and Soczalism (1884) ; 
Stgns of Change (1888); Useful Work ver- 
sus Useless Toil, etc. His later poems are 
Homer’s Odyssey, done into English verse 
(1887); A Tale of the House of Wolfings 
(1889); The Wood Beyond the World (1895). 
The above, however, are only a portion of his 
works. In 1888 he republished from The Com- 
monweal, A Dream of John Ball, a most beau- 
tiful socialist prose poem ; in 1892 ews from 
Nowhere, a socialistic and artistic Utopia ; and 
in 1894, in conjunction with Belfort Bax, Soczad- 
zm, tts Growth and Outcome. Altho he re- 
tired from the editorship of The Common- 
weal, which has passed into anarchist hands, 
Mr. Morris worked most fruitfully as ‘“‘ poet, 
artist, and socialist,’’ until his death, which oc- 
curred October 3, 1896. 


MORTGAGES.—We consider this subject 
under two heads: first, the statistics of mort- 
gages ; second, their significance. 


I. STATISTICS. 


Extra Bulletin No. 98 of the United States 
Census, 1890, Says: 


‘* There are 12,690,152 families in the United States, 
and of these families 52.20 per cent. hire their farms or 
homes and 47.80 per cent. own them, while 27.97. per 
cent. of the owning families own subject to encum- 
brance and 72.03 per cent. own free of encumbrance. 
Among roo families, on the average, 52 hire their farms 
or homes, 13 own with encumbrance, and 35 without 
encumbrance. On the owned farms and homes there 
are liens amounting to $2,132,949,563, Which is 37.50 per 
cent. of the value of the encumbered farms and homes 
and this debt bears interest at the average rate of 
6.65 percent. Each owned and encumbered farm or 
home, on the average, is worth $3352, and is subject to 
a debt of $1257. 

“In regard to the families occupying farms, thecon- 
clusion is, that 34.08 per cent. of the families hire and 
65.92 per cent. own the farms cultivated by them; that 
28.22 per cent. of the owning families own subject to 
encumbrance and 71.78 per cent. own free of encum- 
brance. Among 100 farm families, on the average, 34 
hire their farms, 19 own with encumbrance, and 47 
without encumbrance, On the owned farms there are 
liens amounting to $1,085,995,960, which is 35.55 per 
cent. of the value of the encumbered farms, and this 
debt bears interest at the average rate of 7.07 per cent. 
Each owned and encumbered farm, on the average, is 
worth $3444, and is subject to a debt of $1224. 

“The corresponding facts for the families oceupy~- 
ing homes are, that 63.10 per cent. hire and 36.90 per 
cent. own theirhomes; that of the home-owning fam- 
ilies, 72.30 per cent. own free of encumbrance and 27.70 
per cent. with encumbrance, In 100 home families, 
on the average, 63 hire their homes, 1o own with 
encumbrance, and 27 without encumbrance. The debt 
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on owned homes aggregates $1,046,953,603, OF 39.77 per 
cent. of the value of the encumbere omes, and 
bears interest at the average rate of 6.23 
per cent. An average debt of $1293 en- 
Ownership of gente earete which has an aver- 
age value o 250. 
Homes and “4° There are ee cities and towns that 
Farms. have a population of 8000 to 100,000, and 
in these cities and towns 64.04 per cent. 
of the home families hire and 35.96 
er cent. own their homes, and of the home-ownin 
amilies 34.11 per cent. own with encumbrance an 
65.89 per cent. own free of encumbrance. In_ too 
home families, on the average, are found 64 that hire 
their homes, 12 that own with encumbrance, and 24 that 
own without encumbrance. The liens on the owned 
homesare 39.55 per cent. of the value of those subject 
to lien. Several averages show that the rate of inter- 
est is 6.29 per cent.; value of each owned and encum- 
bered home, $3447; lien on the same, $1363. 


goo 


“The cities that have a poptilation of 100,000 and over 
number 28, and in these cities 77.17 per cent. of the 
home families hire and 22.83 per cent. own their homes ; 
37-80 per cent. of the home-owning families have en- 
cumbrance on their homes, and 62.20 per cent. ownand 
occupy homes free of encumbrance, Among x00 home 
families, on the average, 77 hire,g own with encum- 
brance, and 14 without encumbrance. Averages for 
each owned and encumbered | home: Encumbrance, 
$2337 3 value, $5555; rate of interest, 5.75 per cent. 
Homes are encumbered for 42.07 per cent, of their 
value;... 60.03 percent. of the families occupying 
owned and encumbered farms and homes have encum- 
brances of less than $1000, and the amount of the en- 
cumbrance is 20.70 per cent. of the total amount on 
all owned and encumbered farms and homes; and 
in the case of encumbrances amounting to $5000 and 
over, the families are represented by 3.69 cent. of 
the total, and the amount of encumbrance by 24.49 per 
cent.” 


AGGREGATE AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES OCCUPYING OWNED AND HIRED, AND FREE 
AND ENCUMBERED FARMS AND HOMES, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1890. 


| 
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PERCENT- ee : PERCENT- eg 
AGE OF AGE OF = 
FAMILIES ss FAMILIES eS 
Aggre- OWNING OWNING Agegre- OWNING Ow NING 
gate of AND HIRING FREE AND gate of FREE AND 
Families Encumser- || Families || 4N2 HIRING || EncumBER- 
FARMS. HOMES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Occupy- ED FARMS. Occupy- ED HOMES. 
ing ing 
Farms Homes. 
Own-| Hir- En- Own-| Hir- ed 
ing. | ing. || Free- | cum- in in Free. | cum- 
bered. &- gs. bered. 
; 

The United States.........] 4,767,179 65.92 | 34-08 || 47.32 | 18.60 7:922,973 36.90 | 63.10 || 26.68 | 10.22 
Alabama ......- Race Oe wou tie . 166,699 43-15 | 56.85 || 41.27 1.88 120,602 22.88 | 77.12 || 22.19 | 0.69 
PAR IIE GNA «ace tc, roche aig tas eagles Sible ors 2,299 80.12 | 19.88 || 74.64 5-48 11,196 44.82 | 55-18 |) 42.84 ty 
io aoa Sutio 4 146,970 53-94 | 46.06 |} 51.68 | 2.26 66,650 32.85 | 67.15 || 30.93 1.92 
Sa ar ACONG 551534 76.08 | 23.92 || 51.35 | 24-73 190,176 39-79 | 60.21 30.76 | 9.03 
a OFAdO....6. 2.20 eect ee eee 19,178 80.39 | 19-61 || 59.90 | 20.49 65,098 40.30 | 59.70 92.25 9-15 

GMBECTICUE, sms sien s+ Sarete 26,439 82.32 | 17.68 || 56.72 | 25.60 139,451 33-85 | 66.15 18.26 | 15.59 
9)381 50.58 | 49.42 || 35.71 | 14.87 25,107 33-29 | 66.7x || 20.41 | 12.88 
387 62.53 | 37-47 || 59-95 2.58 43,580 25.20 | 74.80 || 19.15 6.05 
36,625 || 65.16 | 34.84 || 63.24 | 1.92 439434 37-46 | 62.54 || 35-73 | 3-73 
175,088 41.90 | 58.10 || 40.48 1.42 176,371 21.00 | 79.00 20.41 0.59 
Mins 7,997 88.57 | It 43 || 74.11 | 14.46 10,116 58 47 | 41.53 || 55.23 3-24 
“op reese Ope 52 Ki 252,953 63.28 | 36.72 || 40.05 | 23.23 525,062 43-10 | 56 go ||! 30.25 | 12.85 
ety a aa pietecaieisinys eee tats 205,331 79.75 | 29-25 47-34 | 23.41 261,815 47-15 | 52.85 35-01 | 12.14 
esha Sis baisistscisinidis SIND wala e'daitwre 205,435 70.43 | 29.57 || 32.90 | 37.53 183,082 55-04 | 44.96 40.3x | 14-73 
ays eraisfoispateivie ¥/6)¢/q1eis "4 nial sle\e I7T,T45 68.97 | 31.03 || 30.71 | 38.26 126,213 50.15 | 49.85 || 30.51 | 19.64 
188,560 65.27 | 34.73 || 62.62 2.65 165,903 32.02 | 67.98 || 20.85 2.17 
79,705 44.49 | 55.51 || 42.7% 1.78 134,418 20.72 | 79.28 || 19.92 0.80 
pa a 38 7.62 71.97 << 8,233 48.02 | 51.98 || 37-77 | 10.25 
1372 2.77 | 37+23 || 43-93 | 18.84 160,807 31-87 | 68.13 || 23.70 a 
Sr eenuaotiS: peep a Seats e 34,576 84.94 | 15.06 || 59.07 | 25.87 445,214 32.72 67.28 met say 
fe ae sta ie a elviein Aa Car Tee oe 176,764 82.99 | 17.08 || 42.03 | 40.96 278,240 50.49 | 49-51 || 34.21 | 16.28 
AERISE LiL ee cate eee: : 117,893 84.75 | 15.25 || 45-44 | 30.31 130,082 46.99 | 53.01 30.05 | 16. 
atncue et aon athe ee ee penne 37-73 | 62-27 || 34-82 | 2.91 80,068 22.27 | 77-73 || 21.3% | 0. 
ald. Oa Ranges, CNN A TEN 250,832 68.95 | 3%.05 || 43.83 | 25.12 277,463 36.26 | 63.74 26.14 | 10.12 
6,441 86.60 | 13.40 || 73.11 | 13.49 21,060 43-70 | 56.30 38.31 5-39 
115,928 72.99 | 27-0% || 35-04 | 37.95 go, 892 43-91 | 56.09 || 27.99 | 15.92 
T5104 83.88 | 16.12 || 69.48 | 14.40 8,656 56.08 | 43.92 53-87 2.21 
20,15 89.08 | 10.92 |} 69.67 | 19.41 58,197 39-27 -73 29-33 9-04 
31,942 67.89 | 32.11 34-69 | 33.20 276,307 31.93 | 68.07 17-54 | 14-39 
an538 88.18 | 11.82 || 85.54 2.64 25,986 62.70 | 37.30 60.89 1.81 
NoetheCatoltnn . 1632 || 77-06 | 22.94 || 43.02 | 34.04 |] 1,081,383 29-28 | 70.72 || 17.80 | 11.48 
Std aw cores arom sdeeeeewen I 279% 58.28 | 41.72 55-43 2.85 124,161 25.77 | 74-23 24.51 1.26 
Sen Re Me eee er oy go.10 9-90 || 46.25 | 43.85 10,253 45-30 | 54-70 32-77 | 12.53 
Olah ee 256,264 72.75 | 27.25 || 51.72 | 21.03 529,027 45-36 | 54.64 32.21 | 13.15 
Girone Roo 10,419 95-05 4.95 95-05 Te 4,610 68.46 | 31.54 68.46 Ree 
Bot ee ets cet 27,639 81.42 | 18.58 || 62.40 | 19.02 36,152 46.72 | 53-28 || 33.62 | 13.10 
Risto wire ee. ‘ 211,472 74.21 | 25.79 || 53.87 | 20.34 850,154 35-904 | 64.06 24.93 | II.or 
eee ean nS bias e EF efalwarales 5,500 75.00 | 25.00 +71 | 14.29 69,510 26.03 | 73-97 16.25 9.78 
South Dakote NEE Niels GSnelka formate 117,405 38.51 | 6.49 || 35.43 3.08 105,536 17.93 | 82.07 16.78 1.15 
Wiechcasck tk os see 49,540 83.81 | 16.19 || 39.91 | 43.90 20,710 54-88 | 45.12 34.66 | 20,22 
Ne: amaepel vnwien’ marae 58.12 | 417.88 || 56.25 1.87 150,468 28.98 | 71.02 27.390 1.59 
Uae ay bet 248,782 50-77 | 49.23 |) 47.87 | 2.90 162,469 39:14 | 60.86 || 37.47 | 1.67 
eee Re ooh ate miele 11,884 90.57 9-43 || 85.55 5.02 26,932 60.65 | 390-35 a 16 
ermont.. . eave 32,573 82.38 | 17.62 8 6 = Ns g 
Winginiiny teste « Mivecane Waeer Die I 6 ab Wee Wee Me 45:97.) S430 ir 9e-79 seae 
Washington. ssseieesustssen aan 81 Hoek eect cae oH gh ae rN Melts ae 8.08 
West Virginia. rk we ar ee ase is ree ge ppc Se ne ek Blea Soe 
Wisdoseltt sai cote sated cobnnh eauete fas. F ree 4-03 9-55 64,202 36.34 | 63-66 || 29.46] 6.88 
Wyomiing.......eemr. teeenes wee 39534 mance 20.88 8, ie by - oan Nt eee oped ea 
, . i +79 | 10.33 8,531 || 38.46 | Or.54 || 33.24 | 5.22 


_ Extra Census Bulletin No. 71 gives the statis. 
tics of mortgages by amounts, length of mort- 


. gage, rate of interest for the United States from 
1880-89. It says: 


“During that time 9,517,747 real est 
stating amount of debt Secuted ee 
United States, representing an incurred indebtedness 
of $12,094,877,793- The number of mortgages made 
during one year increased from 643,143 in 1880 to 1,226,- 

23 in 1889, OF 90.68 per cent., and the yearly incurred 
indebtedness increased from $710,888,504 in 1880 to 
$1,752,568,274 in 1889, or 146.53 per cent. 

“With regard to mortgages on acre tracts, the num- 
ber made during the ro years was 4,747,078, represent- 
ing an incurred indebtedness of aban The 
number of these mortgages made in 1880 was 370,984 ; in 
1839, 525,094, an increase Of 41.54 per cent.; while the in- 
curred indebtedness increased from $342,566,477 in 1880 
to $585,729,719 in 1889, an increase of 70.08 per cent. 

“Phe increase was relatively larger in the case of 
mortgages on lots. They numbered 4,770,669 during the 
ro years, and the indebtedness incurred under them 
amounted to $7,198,106,68!. From 1880 to 1889 the an- 
nual number made increased from 272,159 to 701,229, an 
increase of 157.65 per cent. During the same time the 
amount of annual indebtedness incurred increased from 
$368, 322,027 to $1, 166,838,555, an increase of 216.80 per cent. 

“During the decade 622,855,091 acres were covered 
by 4,758,268 mortgages stating and not stating the 
amount of indebtedness incurred under 
them ; the number of acres covered by 
mortgage in 1880 WaS 42,743,013; in 1889, 

0,678,257, an increase of 65.36 per cent. 

n the case of lots covered by mortgage 
the increase from 1880 to 1889 was 108.25 
per cent., the number covered by mort- 
gages stating and not stating amount of indebted- 
mess in the former year being 429,955; in the latter 
year, 1,282,334. 

““At the end of the decade, January 1, 1890, the real 
estate mortgage indebtedness amounted to $6,019,679,- 
985, represented by 4,777.698 mortgages. These mort- 
gages are divided into two classes, as follows: mort- 

ages om acres, 2,303,061; amount of indebtedness, 

2,209,148,431 ; mortgages on lots, 2,474,637 ; amount of 
indebtedness, $3,810,531,554. Number of acres covered 
by existing mortgages, 273,352,109; number of lots, 

4,161,138. 

“New York is conspicuously prominent as having a 
Teal estate mortgage indebtedness of $1,607,874,301, 
which is 26.71 per cent. of this class of indebtedness in 
the United States. Nevada has the smallest amount 
of indebtedness of this sort— viz., $2,104,095. 

“Tt is computed that the average life of a mortgage 
in the United States is 4.660 years ;* of a mortgage on 
acres, 4.540 years ; of a mortgage on lots, 4.749 years. 
The longer life in the case of both classes of mort- 
gages is found in New England, New York and New 
Jersey ; the shorter life in the South and in the newly 
Settled regions west of the Mississippi River. 

‘Since mortgages in force were made, 12.68 percent. 
of the original amount of indebtedness incurred under 
them has been extinguished by partial payments; in 
the case of mortgages on acres, 11.67 per cent.; on lots, 
13.25 per cent. The percentage of partial payments 
is highest in the South and lowest in the more newly 
settled regions. 

“Subject to all the difficulties that beset any at- 
tempt to determine what proportion of the true taxed 
real estate value of the United States is covered by 
existing real estate mortgage indebtedness, it appears 
that the real estate mortgage indebtedness in force in 
the United States is 16.67 per cent. of the true value of 
all taxed real estate and untaxed mines. If Mayor 
Gilroy’s estimate of $3,495725078 as the true value of 
Teal estate in New York 
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ity is accepted, the foregoing 
ercentage is reduced to 16.15, and the percentage for 
ee York State is reduced from 30.62 to 25.06. 

‘In 30 States the debt on acres is 12.67 per cent. of the 
true value of all taxed acres and untaxed mines, and 
in these States the mortgage debt on lots is 13.96 per 
cent. of the true value of all taxed lots, mortgaged and 
not mortgaged. 

“‘Upon the assumption that all taxed real estate can 
be encumbered for two thirds of its true value without 


* It is stated elsewhere that by the average life of a 
mortgage the census means the average age of the 
mortgages it found existent in 1890, Mortgages conse- 
quently live as much longeras they ran after 1890 with- 


out being paid off.—ED, 
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increasing the rate of interest to cover additional risk, 
it follows that 25.00 per cent. of the real estate mort- 
gage debt limit has been reached in the United States. 
A computation, including Mayor Gilroy’s estimate 
above mentioned, reduces the foregoing percentage to 
24.22, and the percentage for New Wore State from 
45-93 to 37.59. In Kansas, 40.24 per cent. of the debt 
limit has been reached ; in New Jersey, 39.27 per cent. 
The smaller percentages are found in the South and in 
the Rocky Mountain region, 

: “The mortgage debt in force per capita inthe United 
States is $96; the three largest State averages (omit- 
ting the District of Columbia) are $268 in New York, 
$206 in Colorado, and $200 in California. The smaller 
ones are found in the South and the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

“In 4x States 28.86 per cent. of the taxed acres are 
covered by mortgages in force. The largest propor- 
tion of mortgaged acres is in Kansas, where 60.32 per 
cent. of the total number of taxed acres are mort- 
gaged. Nebraska stands next with 54.73 per cent.; 
South Dakota third with 51.76 per cent. 

“Inthe five States, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, and South Carolina, 23.99 per cent. of the taxed 
lots are covered by mortgages in force. 

“The average amount of debt in force against acres 
to each mortgaged acre in the United States is $8.08; 
of debt in force against lots to each mortgaged lot, 
$916 ; there are 119 acres covered by each mortgage in 
force against acres, and 1.68 lots by each mortgage in 
force against lots. 

“The average rate for all mortgages in the United 
States is 6.60 per cent.; for mortgages on acres, 7.36 per 
cent.; for mortgages on lots, 6.16 percent. These rates 
make the annual interest charge on the existing real 
estate mortgage debt of the United States amount to 
$397,442,792 ; on the debt in force against acres, $162,652,- 
944; on lots, $234,789,848. 

‘“*On each mortgage in force in the United States the 
average annual interest charge is $83; on each mort- 
gage in force against acres, $71; on each mortgage in 
force against lots, $95. 

‘6.03 per cent. of the number of mortgages were for 
amounts of less than $100 each; while 45.17 per cent. of 
the entire number were for amounts of less than $500, 
68.54 per cent. of the entire number for amounts of 
less than $1000, 27.41 per cent. of the entire number for 
amounts of $1000 and under $5000 each, and 4.05 per 
cent. of the entire number were for amounts of $5000 
and over. 

“41.89 per cent. of the real estate mortgage indebted- 
ness incurred in the United States during the decade 
was subject toa 6 per cent. rate of interest; 16.06 per 
cent. of the debt“incurred was subject to rates less 
than 6 per cent.; 42.05 per cent. of the 
debt incurred was subject to rates great- 
er than 6 per cent.; and 14.41 per cent. of 
the debt incurred was subject to rates 
greater than 8 percent.... Theaver- 
age rate of interest on real-estate mort- 
gages declined from 7.14 percent. in 1889 
to 6.75 per cent. in 1889, with some interruptions to the 
continuity of the decline in the mean time. 

“The average rate of interest on mortgages on acres 
declined from 7.62 per cent. in 1880 to 7.52 per cent. in 
1889, subject to interruptions. The average rate of in- 
terest on the mortgages on lots declined from 6.69 per 
cent. in 1880 to 6.37 per cent. in 1889, with some annual 
interruptions. By personal inquiry in 102 counties in 
various parts of the Union, it was discovered that 
80.13 per cent. of the number of mortgages, represent- 
ing 82.56 per cent. of the original amount of mortgages 
in force, were made to secure purchase money and to 
make improvements when not combined with other 
objects, and that 89.82 per cent. of the number of mort- 
gages, representing 04.37 per cent. of the original 
amouut of existing indebtedness, were made to secure 
purchase money, to make improvements, to invest in 
business, and to buy the more durable kinds of per- 
sonal property, when these objects were not combined 
with other objects. 

‘“ The percentages representing encumbrance for the 
various rates of interest show that the larger encum- 
brances bear the lower rates of interest, as a general 
fact. The amount of encumbrance bearing interest at 
less than 6 per cent. is 22.20 per cent. of the total en- 
cumbrance; the amount at 6 per cent. iS 34.44 per 
cent.; the amount at 8 per cent. is 14.50 per cent.; the 
amount at 6 to 8 percent., inclusive, is 66.82 per cent.;. 
the amount at rates greater than 6 per cent. is 43.36 per 
cent.; the amount bearing rates greater than 8 per 
cent. is 10.98 per cent.; the amount bearing rates greater 
than 10 per cent., 1.33 per cent.; the amount bearing 
rates greater than 12 per cent., 0.27 of 1 per cent.” 


Interest. 
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ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE AND AVERAGE VALUE, ENCUMBRANCE, ANNUAL INTEREST 
CHARGE, AND ANNUAL RATE OF INTEREST FOR ENCUMBERED FARMS AND HOMES 


OCCUPIED BY OWNERS, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1890. 
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AVERAGE VALUE OF AVERAGE ENCUM- 
EACH ENCUMBERED. BRANCE ON EACH. al 

STATES AND TERRI Interest 

TORIES. < a mate a | Charge. 
Total. | Farm. | Home. || Total. | Farm. | Home. 

The United States......|] $3,352 | $3,444 | $3,250 || $1,257 | $1,224 | $1,293 || $141,910,106 
Alabama $1,755 | $1,392 | $3132 || $730 | $609 | $1,190 $250,999 
Arizona 31707 | 41416 | 3,305 1,396 | 4,791 | 1,172 63.4) 
Arkansas .....+00+ Ty554 1,382 | 1,999 678 613 845 293,836 
California... 7,883 | 11,233 | 5,205 2,516 31406 1,805 6,742,490 
Coloradouene uses oseeeeberee 4,483 | 4,379 | 4,552 1,517 | 1,418 1,583 1,328,662 
Connecticut..... Au thGo Seto 3,734 3,115 | 3,926 1,592 1,266 1,694 2,485,099 
NCTA WATE ncic'sisinie .as.cmes cara 3,994 4,875 3,616 1,788 2,147 1,633 470,249 
District of Columbia....... 75047 5,278 7,054 2,436 1,730 2,439 386,464 
BVOTIdas sce. spear Suen ob An" 3,263 3,921 | 2,647 I,117 1,224 1,017 171,178 
GeOUSTavassis ser eeenne sere 1,852 1,627 2,396 781 681 1,020 224,327 
Idaho..... anal stectee saaectarsieiea 3,735 | 3,960] 2,946 1,129 | 1,190 915 178,559 
ee eerie cialewaisirielo ucinearaisie 3,928 4,862 | 3,114 1,406 1,684 1,164 grees 

ndiana. - Areca 3209 1,861 836 972 628 4.59597 
TRON. sats cas corerv elas =/exaisis ore Scuser 3452 3,964 | 1,987 Te 148 1,319 659 8,866,406 
URATIGAS esis esc miesseeeacn cee 2,875 3,129 | 2,202 1,042 1,126 820 7)722,864 
SCRE UCK Vane = sige sia ABA oGn ease] 2,059 2,665 | 2,651 974 1,069 842 561,107 
NO CUSTAMIA eerie sacs see nacbae|! LRGB Ts 5,423 | 3,731 1,990 | 2,392 1,457 397,693 
MATIN ere crevsisiemurictee ie siete ee eeesnll| 1,608 1,449 1,830 504 532 681 7951041 
Marvland ee in.) a 3,056 | 4,251 | 2,346 1,197 1,636 937 1,458,323 
Massachusetts........ xe 39078 3,158 | 3,990 14733 1,323 1,797 6,300,650 
Michigan........ see] 2,400 2,748 | 1,842 792 890 636 || 6,643,213 
Minnesota . ee] 2,934 2,574 | 3,692 960 814 1,268 | 5,160,349 
MGSSISSIP Pil ware ieceieleae) ee 1,197 1,138 1,556 639 619 762 339,088 
ENITGS OUI caieiesistaceniae nen Sieh, casas) 2,643 2,616 gII 853 I,O4I 6,397,369 
MIO EAI: sieve ce eles sic esieceanh agg Od 5,624 3,612 1,511 1,782 1,303 332,305 
ING Draskay.jesecinarerr cece 3)327 31346 3,268 1,076 1,084 1,052 5.154.077 
INGVAdE. Cccccscpcaccesteasel SjO7E-| TII8e 4,513 2,702 | 3,706 15555 108,020 
New Hampshire..... eeaecsi (29k40 1,940 | 2,336 810 | 746 873 548,003 
INEM NELSC Vesna ac msctieevea ne 4,052 4,891 3,829 1,82 2,428 |. 1,660 | 51175;034 
New Mexico.... 39397 4,346 | 2,891 1,194 1,487 1,037 90,178 
ENS War V Obl a ciwacinstcemen 45409 4,010 4,657 1,891 1,749 1,079 20,858,128 
North Carolina ones cncce se 1,633 1,584 | 14795 755 722 864 404,412 
INGHERFDAKOtA,, cess uss cse ce 2,445 2,486 2,049 890 go2 771 1,158,744 
Cee HO TURSte Caro 3,005 | 3,829 | 2,366 || 069 1,313 879 | 8,779,143 
Oregon ..... SOON MERC 4,622 4,359 | 4,014 1,347 1,301 1,398 1,197,066 
DEMS VI VaAnIa we weanecene. 3,669 4,222 | 3,416 1,550 1,716 1,473 11,616,799 
Rhode Island osc... seal 45242 3)581 4,207 1,829 1,525 1,864 801,996 
South Carolina....... -.| 1,978 1,85t | 2,356 974 930 1,104 397,960 
South Dakota....... Brice masher | 1,846 | 1,894 707 712 681 167446743 
FU GHNESSES sic Meacvsee cia 1,739 | 1,663 | 1,847 732 667 824 264,277 
A eae acai Sci SAMARAS 2373 ie 2,580 952 899 hogs So 
WeEMONt ce sense lary ace erated 2,261 el Brae ie ue "754 be bhi 
WARC II Anee oe ose accent 2,456 2,747 | 2,067 1200 1,308 1,056 "335.528 
Washington AOA ; 4,697 4,632 4,788 1,350 1,327 1,382 I 173,023 
IWiGSE Wir eit a Saree sine sinus 1,965 2,060 | 1,809 65x O64 "O31 "475,631 
ae tar, MAN 7 ere ares 3,005 | 2,314 915 | 1,001 756 5,198,508 

Cingale Peewee le 3364 3,600 | 3,171 1,289 1,247 1,324 112,941 


PERCENTAGE OF NUMBER AND ORIGINAL AMOUNT OF MORTGAGES IN 


AVERAGE AN- 
NUAL RATE OF 
INTEREST. 

| 
To- | For For 
tal. |Farms| Homes 
6.65 7.07 6.23 
8.69 | 8.91 8.25 
13.07 | 12.61 | 13-46 
9-44 | 9-35 | 9-60 
8.67 8.78 8.51 
8.86 9-23 8 64 
5-47 5-57 5°45 
5.67 5.70 | 5-65 
5 99 6.00 5-99 
10.53 | 10.72 | 10.32 
8.16 8.33 7-89 4 
10.66 | 10.55 | 11-15 } 
6.82 | 6.92 | 6-69 
6.89 | 6.89 | 6.89 
7-42 7-36 7-74 
8 21 8.15 8.42 
6.70 6.68 6.74 
8.02 8.06 7-94 
6.17 6.26 6.06 
5-82 | 5.79 | 5-85 
5-49 | 5-58] 5-48 
7-13 | 7.10] 7.18 
7-86 8.18 7-42 
9-74 | 9-79 | 9-45 
7-75 | 7-93 | 7.30 
10.97 | 10.97 | 10.97 
8.20 8.22 8.13 
9.78 9.63 | 10.19 
5-92 | 5.91 | 5.92 
5-64 | 5.69 | 5.62 
10.48 | 10.05 | 10.80 
5-48 5.66 5-38 
‘| 7-9r | 7-95 | 7-80 
9-53 9-54 9.42 
6.66 | 6.68 | 6.63 
8.89 | 9.06 | 8.72 
5-49 5-43 5-52 
5.78 5.82 5.78 
8.46 8.57 8.17 
9-52 9-52 9-49 
6.20] 6.21 6.20 
8.70 8.38 9-42 
9-83 | 10.13 | 9.92 
5-90 | 5.88 5.94 
6.16 | 6.06] 6.32 
9-63 | 9.87 9.31 
6.25 6.19 | 6.34 
6.66 | 6.64 | 6.70 
10.82 | 10.92 | 10.73 
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189, AS DETERMINED BY PERSONAL INQUIRY: TOTAL FOR 102 SELECTED COUNTIES. 


OBJECTS OF INDEBTEDNESS, 


eee 


tees POOR ee ewe eee eee e emer ee seree erat eesys 


Purchase-money, improvements, business, and personal property (combined with 


Total for purchase-money, improvements i 10t 
haste ae Slee t S, business, and personal property (not com- 


For For 
Number. Amount, 

54.67 56.66 

20.96 20.81 
4.50 5-09 
6.01 8.92 
1.95 0.70 
1.73 2.19 
0.45 0.63 
2.06 1.32 
5+40 1.73 
2.27 1.95 


89.82 94.37 


Mortgages. 


II. S1GNIFICANCE oF MoRTGAGES. 


There are two views of the significance of 
mortgages, both of which must be understood. 
The view that America is becoming a nation of 
tenants is well known. Says Mr. J. P. Dunn, 
Pt writing in the Polztical Science Quarterly 

or March, 1890, after describing the situation: 


_ “The mortgage indebtedness of the Western States 
is a matter worthy the attention of economists and 
Statesmen, as well as of the people of those States. 
Whatever may be thought of its effects, it is a fact— 
Mountainous and immovable. And more, the proba- 
bilities that loom far above the figures here presented 
make it very questionable whether the ‘alarmists’ 
who have discussed the subject have in fact materially 
exaggerated the existing conditions. ... 

“If the people of any Western State may bécon- 
Sidered thrifty and judicious, the people of Michigan 
may, and by the official records their condition appears 

to be as bad as that of their neighborsin 
Indiana. In 1887 an attempt was made 
The Burden by the bureau of statistics to ascertain 
of Debt, the mortgage debt of the State through 
personal declarations of the owners of 
ifn, land. This is the best method of ascer- 
taining the amount of existing debt; the only flaw in 
it being that some persons, considering that the public 
has no interest in their affairs, refuse to give the in- 
formation. In consequence the returns are less than 
the reality ; but in the desire to keep within the truth, 
We accept them as accurate. They show (report of 
1888) that the real-estate mortgages of the State amount 
to $129,229,553, with an annual interest payment of 
$9,451,351, on a total realty valuation of $686,614,741._ Of 
this amount $64,392,580 is on farms, and the annual in- 
terest charge is $4,636,265. The farms mortgaged are 
47-4 per cent of all the farms in the State, and the 
mortgage debt is 46.8 per cent of the assessed value of 
the farms mortgaged. The number of foreclosures 
made during the year was 1667, and in only 131 cases 
were redemptions made, leaving a net loss of 1536 
pieces of property by foreclosure in one year. The 
Situation cpt eesy justifies the statement of Com- 
missioner Heath that ‘a very large proportion of the 
people seem to be in a financial rut, and are unable to 
extricate themselves.’ ” 


Mr. D. R. Goodloe, in the Forum for No- 
vember, 1890, says: 


“The conclusion from this melancholy array of facts 
is irresistible. The virgin soil of the West is rapidly 
ceasing to be the homeand the possession of the sturdy 
American freeman. He is but a tenant at will, ora 
dependent upon the tender mercies of soulless corpo- 
rations and of absentee landlords. Wehave abolished 
monarchy, and primogeniture, and church establish- 
ments supported by the State; yet the universal curse 
of humanity, the monopoly of the earth by the wealthy 
few, remains. It is related of John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke, that when visiting a neighboring planter about 
go years ago, he found his hostess, surrounded by her 
female servants, making clothing for the Greeks who 
were struggling for liberty and independence. But 
while taking leave, he observed a troop of ragged 
slaves approaching the house ; and turning, he said to 
the lady, ‘Madam, the Greeks are at your door.’ And 
now to America, aglow with sympathy for the Irish, 
may be said, ‘ Madam, Ireland is at your door.’” 


Other writers, however, like Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, argue that the mortgage is an indication 
of prosperity. He says, in the /orum for May, 
1895, writing (before the complete mortgage 
returns given above had been reported) con- 
cerning the census returns for 33 States : 


“The first startling fact developed by the mortgage 
statistics is that in these specific 33 States and Territo- 
ries nearly 7,000,000 mortgages have been recorded in 
ten years for a total sum of nearly $9,500,000,000._ The 
final statement, covering the whole country, which 
has not yet been published, discloses the fact that 
9,517,747 Mortgages were executed in the decade 1880- 
89, to the amount of $12,094.877,793- . - - 

“On the first of January, 1899, the amount of these 
mortgages remaining unpaid in 33 States was $4,935,- 
455,890; in the whole United States, $6,019,679,985. It 
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therefore appears that during the decade one half the 
mortgage debt incurred had already been paid. The 
amount of mortgages outstanding at the beginning of 
this decade has not been ascertained ; it can only be 
inferred by deductions from the growth of mortgages 
since its beginning. The least estimate of the sum due 
on acres and lots at the beginning of this period would 
be $1,500,000, 000. 

“These original mortgages executed prior to 1880 
must have been wholly liquidated, mostly by payment. 
Evidence obtained from solvent farm-mortgage com- 
panies proves that, as fast as they matured, they were 
either finally paid, or else in some instances new mort- 
gages were executed at much lower rates of interest 
than were customary in the era of paper money in the 
prevanes decade. On this basis the summary would 

8:3 


Mortgages in force January 1, 1880, 
estimated. 
Executed since 


$1,500,000,000 
12,000,000,000 


pA 2 ee $13, 500,000,000 
In force, January 1, r890......... .  6,000,000,000 


$7,500,000,000 


The payments therefore amounted to 55 per cent., yet 
at the end of the decade the mortgage debt on acres 
and lots was $6,000,000,000. 

“A loud outcry has been made by the populists and 
the advocates of cheap money, in support of the free 
coinage of silver, and other devices in fraud of both 
debtors and creditors alike, upon the ground that this 
is an unbearable burden. We must therefore wrest 
from these statistics their true meaning. ... 

“In order to bring out the evidence of prosperity 
tather than adversity developed in these conditions, 
one must ask, what does a man, in fact, borrow, when 
he executes a mortgage uponland? He 
does not borrow money in a true sense. ‘ 3 
In a vast number of cases only a title to Indication 
money passes in the form of a check, a of Prosperity. 
draft, or a bill of exchange. What he 
in fact borrows is the land itself, or such 
part of it as the encumbrance represents. If we re- 
gard foreclosure as a sign of lack of benefit to the 
borrower, the figures show that in all but an insignifi- 
cant proportion of these negotiations it has been as 
much or more to the advantage of the borrower to 
borrow the farm or home as it has been to the benefit 
of the lender in securing interest on the loan, The 
advantage is mutual, but distinctly greater on the part 
of the borrower, who has been enabled to become the 
owner of a homestead and the improvements thereon 
at lessening rates of interest throughout this period. 

“In proof of these benefits the following facts are 
‘omes, Of 
the money borrowed on mortgage, 77.38 per cent. was 
borrowed for the purchase or improvement of the 
land. Add the sums borrowed for durable personal 
property or capital, and we tind that more than 86 per 
cent. of the money borrowed was expended in the pur- 
chase or improvement of land or for durable capital 
used thereon. Of the money borrowed during this de- 
cade, 2.82 per cent. was borrowed to meet farm or 
family expenses. : 

“Again, one of the most startling facts disclosed 
by these statistics is that the total debt on acres and 
lots combined, which was outstanding January 1, 1890, 
amounted to 16.67 per cent. of the true value of the real 
estate represented in these tables, encumbered and un- 
encumbered. It being assumed that a mortgage debt 
would be safe up to two thirds the value, it appears 
that the actual encumbrance might have been safely 
increased four times. At only one third—a more con- 
servative estimate—it could have been doubled. 

‘It has been stated that there is a manifest tendency 
to an increase in the proportion of hired farms in the 
older grain-growing States of the Mississippi Valley, 
which calls for explanation. The question arises, does 
this mean the growth of a landlord and tenant system, 
as it iscommonly understood? It did not forma part 
of the duty of the census officials to investigate this 
subject, but of course this tendency attracted their 
attention, and while they may not rightly give any 
official opinion, I am assured that their views are not 
inconsistent with the evidence that I have obtained 
from other sources upon this matter. I have put 
questions to various persons in the grain-growing 
States, who are in a position to know the facts—per- 
sons connected with successful and solvent farm-mort- 
gage companies, or chiefs of bureaus of statistics of 
labor, or collectors of statistical data relating to crops, 
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All replies are of the same general tenor. The ques- 
tions put to them were substantially as follows: 

“7, Does the increase in the number of hired farms 
indicate a tendency to the establishment of permanent 
relations of landlord and tenant such as are customary 
in Great Britain? ; , 

“>. Doesit indicate the concentration of land in fewer 
hands? : 

“3. Does it indicate better methods of agriculture, 
or the reverse? 4 . 

“The summary of the replies to these questions may 
be given in the following terms: These lands have 
been taken up and settled mainly during the last 50 
years by men of whom many are now 
living. These men have, as arule, pros- 
Not an In- pered. The larger portion of them or 
dication of their descendants own their on and 

many possess other property. he con- 

Tenancy. ditions have changed from those which 
are pictured in the early life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the condition which farmers now enjoy. 
A part of the other (ghd ae of such farmers in many 
instances consists of money lent on mortgage on lots 
or farms intheir own or neighboring States. In 102 typ- 
ical counties selected from all portions of the country 
for the purpose of a special investigation by the census 
authorities, it was disclosed that 68.69 per cent. of the 
. mortgages incurred were held by citizens of the same 
State in which the mortgaged real estate is. Many of 
those prosperous farmers have retired to towns and 
cities in order to educate their children and to enjoy in 
their latter years some of the privileges of town life— 
their early life having been passed in isolated places 
under very arduous conditions. In many cases their 
farms are let to their sons. In many other cases men 
who have not retired have leased a part of their farms 
to their children. In many others, again, those who 
have retired have let their farms to men formerly in 
their employ. A very small proportion are hired by 
farmers who have been unable to pay mortgages which 
have been foreclosed, who now lease the farms in the 
hope of recovery. There are great numbers of men 
who have served as hired men on farms, who have laid 
up their earnings, and who prefer to hire land in the 
neighborhood where they are known, and where they 
can have the benefit of schools and good surroundings, 
rather than to move away to take up new land on the 
outskirts of civilization. N ’ 

‘““The evidence is conclusive that the increase of hired 
farms does not imply the permanent establishment of 
the relations of landlord and tenant after the English 
fashion. It does not imply the concentration of land 
in fewer hands, but rather the reverse. It does imply 
better and more intelligent methods of agriculture, 
larger and more varied crops produced from lessening 
areas of land throughout the whole great grain-grow- 
ing section.” 

Mr. G. H. Holmes, writing in the Ansa/s of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sctence Quarterly, gives a more balanced 
view. He says: 

“While mortgage debtors must admit that they have 
done better to obtain real estate on credit than not to 
obtain as much of it as they have done, or not to obtain 
it at all, they are nevertheless in asituation where they 
feel the pinching effects of a reduction or loss of income 
more than real-estate owners do who are not debtors. 
This is owing to the interest that is wanted by the 
mortgagee,” 

The mortgage, then, indicates a hope of prog- 
ress, but also a slavery to interest, under which 
many sink. 
eta toe foe pela pe quoted in this article; also 

nite ates Census Reports, which give mortga 
statistics in detail. 2 : - ae 

MOSES (Hebrew Moscheh) was the great 
leader of the Hebrew race, who led them out of 
slavery in Egypt and founded the Hebrew 
theocracy in Palestine. Modern scholarship has 
thrown grave doubts on the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, but few question that Moses 
was a historical character and one of the greatest 
leaders and social reformers of the human race. 
There are traditions of him (Egyptian) in Ma- 
netho (Hebrew), in the Midrash, and Josephus 
(Greek) in Philo, tho they are mainly based on 
the Bible narrative. He was probably born at 
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Heliopolis in the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, 
or 1500 B.c., according to the Bible chronology. 


His social system was a theocratic socialism, | 


based on the fatherhood of God and the unity of 
the people. Land was considered as belonging 
to God, and the individual only allowed and pro- 
tected in its use. The poor and infirm were par- 
ticularly protected. (See Jupatsm ; also the Bible 
itself: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy.) 


MOST, JOHANN JOSEPH, was born at 
Augsburg in 1846, but moving to Berlin, early 
became known as a leader of the most violent and 
anarchistic wing of German socialism in con- 
nection with the International, till he.was driven 
out of their organization by the socialists. Ex- 
pelled from Berlin in 1878, he went to London, 
and there, in 1879, founded the Frezhezt, an or- 
gan of anarchist communism. In 1881 he was 
condemned to 16 months’ hard labor for his in- 
cendiary utterances concerning the assassina- 
tion of the Czar. In 1882 he emigrated to New 
York, and has since published his paper from 
that city. He has been imprisoned more than 
once, but still remains the leading anarchist- 
communist in the United States. Among his 
writings are: Die Lésung der sociale Frage 
(Berlin, 1876) ; Dze Anarchie (New York, 1888) ; 
Soctal Monster (1890). 


MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD. For 
the general principles involved, see Monry ; Con- 
TRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY ; GOLD ; 
SILVER. We give here a brief statement of the 
monetary idea which proposes for the standard 
of money a so-called multiple standard. We 
give it only in its simplest elements, appending 
references for the various forms in which it has 
been advocated. In its essence the idea is this: 

That no one commodity should be used asa 
monetary standard, like gol or silver, but that 
the standard should consist of a large number 
of commodities combined in the following way. 
A monetary commission appointed by Congress 
would first choose a long list of standard com- 
modities, and determine in what proportion they 
enter into the expenses of the average family, 
say, of a working man. Then it should ascer- 
tain the average market price of each commod- 
ity, and average these in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which each of them has been found to en- 
ter into average expenses. ‘This final average 
would be the point of departure for the multiple 
standard. The commission would then watch 
the variations in the market, and when average 
prices went above the average it had fixed, the 
commission would report to the Government, 
and the Government would contract the cur- 
rency, and thus (see ConTRACTION AND EXpAn- 
SION OF CuRRENCY) lower prices If, on the 
other hand, prices went down, it would report 
to the Government, which would then expand 
the currency and raise prices, thus keeping 
average prices always on a level by a contract- 
ing or expanding of the currency, according as 
the monetary commission reported prices to 
have risen or fallen. 

Such is the essence of the idea. It is usuall 
proposed that it be enacted in connection wits 
the use of paper money, since that can be most 
easily contracted or expanded, and since, too, 
this is generally conceded to be the best money, 
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provided that its quantity of issue be carefully 
controlled, which this plan would accomplish. 
It would leave the decision to contract or ex- 
pand not to Congress, nor even to the commis- 
sion, but have it follow a fixed law, the commis- 
sion simply reporting on the facts. It is be- 
lieved that this would take out of politics the 
vexed question of monetary contraction or ex- 
pansion, and furnish a standard of money well- 
nigh invariable, because changing exactly oppo- 
site to the market, and hence producing stability. 
The plan has been gradually worked out by 

many writers. Joseph Lowe, in 

1822, whom Jevons calls a very able 
Authorities. writer, and Poulett Scrope, in 1833, 

proposed the plan of tabular stand- 

ard, tho not in connection with 
the expanding or contracting of money. The 
Swiss Professor Walrus worked out this idea. 
Professor Marshall suggested improvements in 
the original plan (Contemporary Review, vol. 
ii., Pp. 355). President Andrews (42 Honest 
Dollar, tsted., published by the American Eco- 
nomic Association, 1889) strongly urges the 
plan. Professor J. A. Smith devotes a long 


article to it in the annals of the American Acad- - 


emy of Political and Social Science (vol. vii., 
p. 173). Mr. Fonda, Honest Money, proposes 
anew detailed form of the plan. Of the tabu- 
lar standard, Jevonssays (Money and the Mech- 
anism of Exchange, pp. 330-33): 

““Such schemes for a tabular or average standard 
value appear to be perfectly sound and highly valua- 
ble in a theoretical point of view,and the practical 
difficulties are not of a serious character.... The 
difficulties in the way of such a scheme are not con- 
siderable. It would, no dowbt, introducea certain com- 
plexity into the relations of debtors and creditors, and 
disputes might sometimes arise as to the date of the 
debt whence the calculation must be made. Such dif- 
ficulties would not exceed those arising from the pay- 
ment of interest, which likewise depends upon the 
duration of the debt. The work of the commission, 
when once established and directed by act of Parlia- 
ment, would be little more than that of accountants 
acting according to fixed rules. Their decisions would 
be of a perfectly bona fide and reliable character, be- 
cause, in addition to their average results, they would 
be required to publish periodically the detailed tables 
of prices upon which their calculations were founded, 
and thus many persons could sufficiently verify the 
data and the calculations. Fraud would be out of the 
question.” 


See also Paper Money. 


MUN, ADRIEN ALBERT MARIE, 
COUNT DE, is a leading French Roman 
Catholic Christian Socialist. A captain of 
French cuirassiers, and of social position, he 
was instrumental in founding L’Zuvre des 
Crviles Ouvriers. (See CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 
With gift of eloquence he has advocated his 
views by pen and speech, and has been frequent- 
ly elected deputy. He now calls himself, how- 
ever, politically not a Christian Socialist, but a 
conservateur rallié, He has twice conducted 
large bodies of working men to Rome to receive 
the papal blessing. 


MUN, THOMAS, was born in London in 
1571. _Becoming a merchant he amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by commerce with the East. 
In 1628 he had charge of a petition from the 
merchants of Ostend to Parliament, and in 1630 
he received from the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
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a license to trade in his dominions. He died 
in 1641. Mun is one of the earliest English 
mercantilists. His chief work, containing ex- 
cellent reflections upon supply and demand, 
and practical conclusions which it would be 
well for England to apply, is still extant. It 
is England's Treasure by Foreign Trade 
(probably written in 1630, but not published till 
1664, long after his death), It is noteworthy 
that, in opposition to many mercantilists, he ad- 
vocated the exportation of gold when a surplus 
of that metal remained in the country. 


_MUNICIPALISM.—(For the history, sta- 
tistics, present needs, and conditions of cities, 
see Ciry. For the municipal reform movement 
in the United States conducted by the various 
municipal leagues, see MuniciPpAL ReEForM. For 
Europe, see BERLIN ; BIRMINGHAM ; GLASGOW ; 
Lonpon ; Paris; also the different countries.) 
Municipalism may be defined as the theory, or 
the practice of the theory, that it is wise to ex- 
tend the functions of the municipality. 

In the United States, the general tendency 
has been to minimize the municipality’s func- 
tions. The presumption is against municipal 
activity and for private action. Says Judge 
Dillon, in his authoritative work on Munzczpal 
Corporations : 

“It isa general and undisputed proposition of law, 
that a municipal corporation possesses and can exercise 
the following powers and no others: First, those 
granted in express words, second, those necessarily or 
Sairly implied in or incident to the powers expressly 
granted ; third, those essentza/ to the declared objects 
and purposes of the corporation, not simply convenient, 
but indispensable. Any fair, reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the existence of power is resolved by the 
courts against the corporation, and the power is de- 
nied. Ofevery municipal corporation the charter, or 
statute by which it is created, is its organic act. 
Neither the corporation nor its officers can do any act, 
or make any contract, or incur any liability, not au- 
thorized thereby. All acts beyond the scope of the 
powers granted are void.... These principles are 
of transcendent importance, andiie at the foundation 
of the law of municipal corporations.” 


In Europe, the opposite is the case. The re- 
sult is that in America the corporate city, being 
thought little of, has been left, generally speak- 
ing, to be managed by a low class of -politicians, 
and thus to become corrupt and weak ; while in 
Europe, the function of the city being highly 
conceived, city offices have attracted to them- 
selves some of the best and ablest citizens, and 
thus the European city has become, as com- 
pared with American cities, efficient and pure. 
At least such is the view of many municipalists. 
The only way to purify American city govern- 
ments, such municipalists argue, is to exalt 
and expand the city’s function, his, too, they 
say, is cheaper and better in ape way for the 
citizens than to allow its streets to be given over 
to the control of private street railway compa- 
nies, its gas, electric lighting, and other natural 
monopolies to be provided by favored compa- 
nies, which think first of dividend and secondly 
of the public convenience. Such is the theory of 
municipalism in brief.. Many, moreover, who 
would not agree to any such general proposi- 
tions as the above, do believe in much of the 
municipalist program, considering, however, 
each case concretely on its merits. We must, 
therefore, refer the reader for the details of mu- 
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nicipalism to BATHs ; Evectric LIGHTING; FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ; Gas ; LAVATORIES ; STREET RAIL- 
ways; NaruraL Monopro.tss, etc. (For exam- 
ples of municipalism, see Breriin ; BIRMING- 
HAM; GLASGOW ; LONDON ; Paris.) We give 
here a few representative general views. 

Says Mr. Francis Bellamy, in an address on 
Municipal Government, delivered in New 
Haven, November 11, 1890: 


“Why isthe municipal government of Berlin or Bir- 
mingham or Glasgow so much less corrupt and more 
efficient than ours? Certainly not because their citi- 
zens are more intelligent or more moral than Ameri- 
cans. One reason certainly is that the machinery is 
more simple and direct. But the deepest reason is that 
the functions are so much more extensive that not 
only are the most capable men led to take office, but 
the people generally are attentive to the problems 
which the many-sided business of the city presents. 

“Tf it is objected that monopolies should be kept out 
of politics, we can only reply that monopolies are in 
politics. They depend on legislatures and city coun- 
cils and on politicians and lobbyists for their very 
existence. Private monopolies have debauched our 
politics, and are a continual menace to uncorrupted 
government. Our recent West End Railway scandal 
in Boston is only lessthan the Broadway surface bri- 
bery of New Yorkaldermen ; but both gotoshow how 
terrible is the pressure which great natural monopolies 
can bring to bear toextort franchises. Theinterests of 
such immense enterprises as elevated railways, surface 
railways, gas-works, electric lighting plants and 
water-works are necessarily antagonistic to the inter- 
ests of the public. They serve the peovies but their 
motive is dividends and not the comfort of the people 
or the improvement of the city. They absorb the best 
business talent and the best legal shrewdness into 
their service, that they may secure privileges at public 
sacrifice. They employ a candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts to defeat in legislative committee the 
natural petition of Danvers town people that they may 
be allowed to do their own electriclighting, Andthey 
employ an ex-Governor of Massachusetts to lobby for 
the passage of an elevated railroad bill, which gives 
fullest freedom to the company, without the public re- 
ceiving a dollar of compensation. Monopolies will be 
in politics ina bad sense until the people take them 
into politics in a good sense by undertaking their 
operation themselves. In this way, too, municipal 
reform is more apt to follow extension of the city’s 
business than to go before it.” 


Says Professor R. T. Ely (Chrzstian Union, 
now The Outlook, October g, 1890) : 


“We are reversing the order of nature in planning 
to reform city government first, and then to carry out 
the changes I have mentioned, and to make improve- 
ments in behalf of the poorer classes. Let any one 
name a city where this policy has been successfully 
pursued. [ know of none. 

‘““When the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and his 
friends took hold of the corrupt and inefficient city 
government of Birmingham, they at once ‘ devised 
large measures,’ including ‘the purchase of gas and 
water-works by the city. A public library followed ; 
public parks, improved dwellings for the poor, large 

ublic undertakings, broad and generous measures 

ave been an essential part of municipal reform and 
improvement in cities like Berlin and Glasgow; they 
have not followed a purification of politics, but have 
helped to elevate political life. 

‘““ Has the experience of this country been different ? 
Not at all. When the city government of Baltimore 
was worse than it is to-day, when the ‘Plug Uglies’ 
and ‘ Blood Tubs’ were a terror, the government was 
improved by adding to its functions a paid police 
and a paid fire department. Extension of functions 
within a proper sphere improves government. 

_ ‘Itmay be urged, perhaps, that the difference of 
institutions between a monarchical country, like Ger- 
many or England, and a republican country, like the 
United States, is radical, and that things are done 
for the people in those countries. This is fortu- 
nately notthe case. The truth is, that cities and towns 
have in both of these countries—Germany and Eng- 
land—a power which ours are far from possessing. 
They have more local self-government than we. They 
are not obliged, like Massachusetts towns, vainly to 
petition a legislature for authority to construct gas 
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works and to establish an electric lighting plant. Such 
powers are either possessed, as a matter of course, or 
are conferred by peel, se Se 
“Tt is well againtoma ( D 

years ago city government in England was a disgrace 
tothe country. Has improvement come by means in- 
compatible with democratic institutions? On the con- 
trary, as city government has improved it has become 
more democratic. Germany has also 
become more democratic, while the 
local administration has been improv- 
ing. There may be some limitations 
upon the suffrage in English local poli- 
tics still, and ina German city like Ber- 
lin the vote of a rich man may count for ae 
more than the vote of a poor man ; but these limitations 
do not account for their superior local governments. 
These are among the differences between us and them 
which are growing less. And with us it is unscrupu- 
lous wealth which rules and corrupts ourcities, What 
influence, comparatively speaking, have working men 
in our politics? Was Jacob Sharp a wage-earner? 
Were the manipulators of the West End scandal in the 
Massachusetts Legislature dwellers in the slums of 
Boston? Does any sane man in Baltimore who wishes 
to work a measure through our City Council rely upon 
the assistance of leaders of working men? have 
some idea of what I, would do in Baitimore. I know 
the men whom I would approach, but they are not 
wage-earners. President Seth Low has said that his 
study and actual experience as Mayor of Brooklyn 
have convinced him that universal suffrage is not the 
cause of bad city governments. He says he did not 
find wealth always ready to cooperate, and he believes 
that our cities could not have made so rapid progress 
as they have without universal suffrage.” 


Municipal 
Corruption. 


Those who object to this view generally argue 
that municipal enterprises are expensive and 
ineffective. Lzber¢y, the organ of the philo- 
sophical anarchists in America (see 
ANARCHISM), quotes, in its issue of 
August 1, 1896, a writer in the New- Objections. 
castle Chronzcle, who affirms of the 
municipal baths and wash-houses 
of that city (Newcastle, England) that the num- 
ber of persons using them has decreased 50,325 
from 1890-95, while the expenditures for them 
has risen £500, salaries having increased from 
41677 to £2039. The municipalization of horse 
cars in Huddersfield, he affirms, has necessi- 
tated the imposition of a rate of 5d. on the 
pound. The wrangling of the Newcastle Coun- 
cil over tramways has made it forget its hy- 
gienic duties, till scarlet-fever and diphtheria 
were rampant in certain quarters of the city. 

Municipalists, however, are not much dis- 
turbed by examples of municipal mismanage- 
ment. They believe, in the first place, that such 
examples can be easily matehed by the mis- 
management of the countless private cor- 
porations, which fail, or which succeed only by 
inflicting hot, crowded, filthy cars, or impure 
water, or poor gas upon a long-suffering public. 
Secondly, they assert that municipal manage- 
ment cannot at first be expected always to 
excel private management in matters where 
the latter has had long experience and the city 
but little. Yet the fact is that tho no one claims 
perfection for city management, what it has 
undertaken to do a growing num- 
ber of careful students, not preju- 
diced by any theory, believe to be 
far better done than the privately 
Work done 
directly by the city (see Conrract Lagor) is 
being found, where tried, to be surprisingly 
better and cheaper than private work. Munici- 
pal street cars, gas, electric lighting, furnish 
strong evidence for municipalization. (See those 
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subjects.) In 1867 a private company was or- 
ganized to build the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
charter placed the original capital stock at $5, - 
000,000. Of this Brooklyn gave $3,000,000 ; New 
York, $1,500,000; private stockholders, $500,- 
ooo. Yettho the private stockholders gave only 
one tenth of the amount, they had all the power. 
Six ex officio members represented the cities on 
the board of 21 directors, but they had no vote in 
electing other directors, and the whole power 
was put into the hands of the executive commit- 
tee. The result was scandalous jobbery and 
mismanagement. Contracts for portions of the 
work were let to favored stockholders, ete. In 
order to save the bridge. the cities had to buy it 
of the private stockholders, after which its build- 
ing was a success. A committee of the cities, 
appointed later, with such men as Abram S. 
Hewitt upon it, reported that there had been 
practically no mismanagement except under 
the private management. If this took place 
under corrupt New York and Brooklyn, munici- 
palists argue, what might not be expected of 
purified municipalities ? 

Municipalization, too, is cheaper, and lowers 
taxes. Berlin, Paris, etc., receive large incomes 
from their municipal undertakings. Mayor 
Clark, of the city of Marquette, in Michigan, 
once declared that the revenue from the elec- 
tric and other plants owned by that city were 
almost enough then, and by expansion could be 
made actually enough to meet all the expenses 
of the city without taxation of any kind. As the 
argument for municipalization, however, turns 
on concrete details, it must be studied under the 
head of the various natural monopolies. (See 
Monopo ties ; NATURAL MONOPOLIES ; SOCIALISM ; 
INDIVIDUALISM.) 


Reference: See City. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM.—(For the history, 
statistics, evils, and needs of modern cities, see 
Ciry. For the reform of cities on lines of mu- 
nicipalism, see Municipatism. For conditions 
and movements in Europe, see BerLin; Bir: 
MINGHAM ; GLAsGow ; LoNDON; Paris; CirTy.) 
We consider in this article the movements and 
societies for municipal reform which have 
sprung up recently in all the larger American 
cities on somewhat varying lines, but in general 
sympathy both as to aims and methods, and now 
federated in a National Municipal League. 

The occasion for this movement was undoubt- 
edly the unequaled corruption and degradation 
of American municipal political life and admin- 
istration. Says Mr. Bryce (The American Com- 
monwealth, revised edition, Part II., chap. i1.): 
‘‘There is no denying that the government of 
cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.’’ Consciousness of this having grown 
among the more educated classes in America 
(see Ciry), the movement to reform the evil 
has sprung up gradually, and recently to an ex- 
tent justifying its being called by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, in the Review of Reviews for April, 
1895, Our Civic Renazssance. ee: 

Spasmodic efforts and uprisings of indignant 
citizens against some extreme display of munici- 
pal corruption or mismanagement have long 
been known in America, but have accomplished 
little permanent, and not even much temporary 
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good. The powers of evil, with their machine or- 
ganizations, party bosses and heelers, entrench- 
ed in the saloons, and extorting and receiving 
contributions from corporations in 
exchange for franchises, ete., have 


proved too much for spasmodic ef- Needs. 
forts at reform. It was a fight of 
unorganized volunteers against or- 

ganized regulars. Usually the result was 


that the reformers, after a passing effort, gave 
up the battle as hopeless, or, having won a pass- 
ing victory, retired to let the enemy immediate- 
ly regain all that had been won. The thought 
of the new municipal movement has been that 
our cities can only be rescued from evil by the 
permanent organization and continued watch- 
fulness of the forces of good. This thought has 
been helped by a growing ideal on the part of 
some of the true city life. The general tendency 
in America has been to despise government and 
magnify private action. The natural result has 
been that government, and especially our mu- 
nicipal governments, have been left, generally 
speaking, to our more ignorant citizens, while 
the abler and more educated classes have large- 
ly left politics alone. The evil of this having 
been seen, there has been a growing willing- 
ness of able men to devote time to city prob- 
lems, and even to accept office. Examples of 
this are the election of Mr. Seth Low as Mayor 
of Brooklyn, the mayoralty of Mr. Hewitt in 
New York, the activity of such men as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the same city. But this was 
soon seen not to be enough, and that there was 
a necessity for organizing against corruption. 
The socialist critics of the municipal reform 
movement said that it did not go far enough ; 
that municipal government could never be pure 
and attract strong men to it till its functions 
were expanded, and the city had large things to 
do. As long, they argued, as private corpora- 
tions conducted the great natural monopolies 
(g.v.) of the city and made large fortunes they 
would be, and must be, the socialists argued, a 
corrupting element on the less important city 
administration. Just so long as they did the 
main things they could employ and attract the 
ablest men to service outside or inside of govy- 
ernment circles. The way to reform, said the 
socialists, was, first, to exalt the city corpora- 
tion over the private corporation, as it is in Eu- 
rope, and not to allow the private corporation 
to overshadow the city, as it is in America. 
(For this argument, however, see MunIcIPAL- 
IsM.) The municipal reform movement we are 
now considering, while it has had within it those 
who have ably voiced this thought, has not as 
a whole been committed tothis idea. We point 
this out to explain the fact that the movement 
has not attracted to itself the more radical mu- 
nicipal reformers nor many of the working 
classes. It has been chiefly a movement of 
business and professional men, its main en- 
deavors being to organize for the enforcement 
of such laws as we now have and the simplifica- 
tion and purification of administration. More 
radical reformers have declared that the great 
corporations in some of our larger cities have 
been represented in this municipal reform 
movement by stockholders, etc., so that it has 
been prevented from going far on lines of mu- 
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nicipalism, while in New York City, for exam- 
ple, great division and popular hostility have 
resulted to some portions and persons of the 
reform forces on the questions of Sunday clos- 
ing, the wages paid to some city employees, 
etc. It has been declared that it was simply a 
business mans movement. carrying into city 
politics all the sharp practices and cutting of 
wages, etc., which in the popular mind at least 
characterize modern business. Thus in every 
way in many cities a cleavage has arisen be 
tween the municipal reformers, who seek pri- 
marily to reform admunistration, and the mu 
nicipalizers, who seek municipalism In all 
cities, however, there have been some in the 
municipal reform movement who have adyo- 
cated municipalism ; there has been a general 
tendency to favor some municipalizing steps, 
such as opening city baths. lavatories (¢g.v.), 
enforcing strict control over tenements, streets, 
etc., while in some cities the reform movement 
has gone much farther in this direction. With 
this general presentation of the aims of the 
movement we give a brief notice of some of the 
more important city leagues and of the more 
recently formed National Municipal League. 
One of the first cities to have a league for 
the purification of city administration was Bal- 
timore, where, in 1885, a Reform League, after 
an unusually corrupt election, was formed “‘ to 
secure fair elections, promote hon- 
est government, and to expose and 
Beginnings, bring to punishment official miscon- 
duct in the State of Maryland, and 
especially in the city of Baltimore.”’ 
Several registers and election judges were con- 
victed of fraud and imprisoned. Several cities, 
however, had citizens’ associations against po- 
litical frauds before this, Chicago had one as 
early as 1874. The preamble of this associa- 
tion’s constitution states : 


“‘In order to insure a more perfect administration in 
our municipal affairs; to promote the general welfare 
and prosperity of the city ; to protect citizens, so far as 
possible, against the evils of careless or corrupt legis- 
lation ; toeffect the prompt enforcement and execution 
of the law; to foster and encourage all enterprises 
necessary and calculated to develop and extend our 
business and commercial interests ; to protect and 
maintain our credit, both at home and abroad ; to se- 
cure such legislation, both State and national, as the 
interests of the city may from time to time require ; to 
arouse a more widely extended interest in our munici- 
pal legislation and administration; to correct existing 
abuses, and to prevent their future recurrence ; and 
believing that, to secure these ends, organized and 
united action is necessary." 


Law and order leagues (g.v.) sprang up about 
this time, and a National Law and Order League 
was established in Boston in 1883 A Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship 
was organized in 1887. A Citizens’ Municipal 
Association was organized in Philadelphia in 
1886. A Citizens’ Association in Boston was 
formed in 1887. 

In New York City, a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime had been organized October 22, 
1878. Its objects were 


“to promote in all proper and suitable ways the re- 
moval of sources and causes of crime; to assist the 
weak and helpless in obtaining the protection of the 
courts and of the laws regulating the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and in protecting themselves against the 
temptations to crime; to aid in the enforcement of the 
laws of this State; to disseminate information, and to 
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arouse a correct public opinion in support of all laws, — 


organizing and forming meetings an associations for 
instruction and discussion upon such topics. 


Under the presidency of Dr. Howard Crosby, | 


it did good work along its corporate lines; but 
in its work the collusion between criminals and 


the officers of the law became evident, and 


when, upon Dr. Crosby's death in 1892, Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst (g.v.) became its president. he 
devoted himself to exposing this connection. 
He said : 


“ Experience had shown that very little can be ac- 
complished by the occasional closing of an isolated 
saloon illegally run, or by the prosecution of any single 
gambler or bawdy-house keeper, so long as the con- 
ditions exist which render it possible for illegal prac- 
tices of the sort to maintain themselves so concertedly, 
so confidently,and so defiantly. lf anattempt is made 
to suppress a gambling-house, for instance, the prime 
difficulty that we have to encounter is not in dealing 
with the proprietor himself, but in dealing with the 
support which he receives from the authorities, whose 
sworn duty it is to detect and arrest him. Till the 
alliance is broken which exists between 
the criminals and their proper prosecu- 
tions, itis bailing out water with a sieve 
to attempt the extinguishment of in- 
dividual gambling-houses or a 
houses.... This is a sufficient reply 
to the question sometimes put, why it is that we do 
not cooperate with the Police Department. ... 
the department would do what the public pays them 
for doing, we would disband, and be glad to. The 
very existence of such a society as ours is, properly 
interpreted, a standing indictment of police incom- 
petency or criminality. We cannot work with them 
then, for the simple reason that we are organized to 
suppress crime, and the attitude of the department is 
one of the greatest obstacles that we have toencounter 
in doing it.” 

The resulting exposure of the department by 
Dr. Parkhurst and his fellow-workers, the Lexow 
Investigation, are well known. (See PARKHURST ; 
Lexow ComMITTreEsE.) Asone result, a City Vigi- 
lance League was formed in 1892. Its objects 
were 


New York. 


‘‘to quicken among its members an appreciation of 
their municipal obligations ; to acquaint ween withex- 
isting conditions ; to familiarize them with the machin- 
ery of municipal government; to make conspicuous 
the respect in which such government is languidly or 
criminally administered ; to regard with jealous con- 
cern the point at which private interest enters into 
competition with the general good ; and in every possi- 
ble way to repress in the community what makes for 
its detriment, and to foster whatsoever seems fitted to 
promote its advantage.” 


Its methods were 


“the collection and dissemination of full and ac- 
curate data concerning our municipal conditions; by 
legislation; by legal PMs edhe et by the hearty sup- 


port of officials who discharge their duties faithfully, 


and the vigorous prosecution of those who neglect 
them; and by the creation of a public sentiment in 
futherance of the objects of the League.” ; 


It established an organ, The City Vigilant, 
edited by W. H. Tolman, Ph.D. By yeti 
1893, Dr. Parkhurst wrote : 


“Between 400 and s0o men are already actually 
at work in the field. Operations have been com- 
menced in 22 out of the 30 Assembly districts, What- 
ever concerns the interests of our city is made subject 
of inquiry and conference.” 


Meanwhile, Mr. Edmund Kelly had organized, 
in 1892, the City Club of New York, and this 
club organized in different parts of the city 
some 20 Good Government Clubs (g.v.), which, 
in 1894, were federated under a Council of Con- 
federated Good Government Clubs. It was the 
forces in the Good Government Clubs and the 
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City Vigilance League, with representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce, which held a con- 
ference September 6, 1894, and appointed a 
Committee of Seventy to oppose the Tammany 
machine—somewhat similar to a Committee of 
Fifty created by a mass meeting November 13, 
1893. The Committee of Fifty, however, had 
simply engaged in prosecuting election frauds, 
etc. ; the Committee of Seventy went farther. 
It succeeded in defeating Tammany in the city 
elections and putting civil service and other re- 
formers into some of the departments—as Mr. 
Roosevelt as a police commissioner. It also ap- 
pointed various sub-committees, as on street 
cleaning, public baths and lavatories, small 
parks, tenement-house reform, etc. Asaresult, 
various reforms have been commenced in New 
York City. A commission was appointed by 
the city to investigate the condition of the tene- 
ments, and its report, coupled with the efforts 
of various society and settlements (see UNIVER- 
SITY SETTLEMENTS), is resulting in the tearing 
down of some of the worst slums, the opening 
of several small parks, the opening of public 
baths, lavatories, etc. It is hoped that this 
work of this committee will develop a perma- 
nent organization, like the Civic Federation of 
Chicago. 

Through other cities there has been a wave 
of organization on this line. The Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago owes its origin to the visit of 
Mr, W. T. Stead (g.v.), his revelations of the 
corruption there, and his effort to federate the 
moral forces of that city in civic and social work. 
The Federation was incorporated in February, 
1894, with the banker, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, at 
its head, and Mrs. Palmer as its first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. R. M. Easley has been its active sec- 
Tetary. It has a central council of 134 mem- 
bers, 7 large standing committees, and 34 ward 
councils. Mr. Gage is quoted in the Review 
of Reviews as saying of it: 

“The idea of the Civic Federation is primarily an 
educational one. Its policy is to focus all the forces 
now laboring to advance the municipal, philanthropic, 
industrial, and moral interests of Chicago. It believes 
in the theory that in union there is strength, and it in- 
vites the cooperation of all societies and organiza- 
tions, regardless of party or sect, in its efforts to raise 
the standard and ethics of municipal life in Chicago. 
The Civic Federation does its work through six differ- 

: ent departments and under the auspices 

of committees selected especially for 
their fitness for the different lines of 

work. Ina broad sense our association 
aims to accomplish the development of 
public sentiment toward the following 
results: First, in the political field, the 
selection of clean and honorable men for aldermen; 

state and municipal legislation in the interest o 

Chicago. In the municipal field, clean streets and 

alleys, improved urban traffic accommodations, hon- 

orable police, less smoke, more water, etc. In the 
industrial, the establishment of boards of conciliation, 
public employment bureau, etc. In the moral work; 
the people are pretty well acquainted with our efforts 

to suppress gambling... . i 
“ But all this is incidental to the main object of the 

Federation—that is to educate the people, the tax- 
payers of Chicago, to a sense of their municipal du- 
ties: to arouse them to the necessity of action and 
vigilant effort, that corrupt influences and elements 
may be driven out and the city eventually redeemed 
from politics and politicians.” 


As a result, Chicago in 1895 gained a substan- 
tial victory for civil service reform ; it remains 
to be seen with what enduring results. Accord- 
ing to some the wealth of Chicago is so entwined 


Other 
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with interests aided by the corrupt gaining of 
franchises, etc., that it is questionable whether 
reform can come except by radical changes. 

The Municipal Reform League of Boston is 
older. It had its origin in an address by Mr. 
Samuel B, Capen in March, 1892, in which the 
necessity for a cooperation of the best civic and 
moral forces of metropolitan Boston was stir- 
ringly set forth. There resulted an organiza- 
tion under Mr, Capen’s leadership out of which 
the present Municipal League has come bya 
process of healthy evolution. The League at 
present is limited to a membership of 250. It 
includes representatives of a great number of 
societies and organizations, some of these being 
trade bodies and business men’s associations, 
others being religious and philanthropic socie- 
ties. Its active secretary is Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, editor of the Vew England Magazine. 
The League has agitated for a three-years’ term 
for the mayor, the abolition of the Common 
Council, and the enlargement of the Board of 
Aldermen to 25, with salaries of $3000 and no 
allowances for expenses, and the adoption of 
proportional representation in municipal elec- 
tions. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia is 
among the largest and best in the country. It 
was organized in 1892. Its president is Mr. 
George Burnham, Jr. Its secretary, Mr. C. R. 
Woodruff, writes in the Review of Reviews: 


“The Municipal League aims to combine for con- 
ference and cooperation all citizens who desire good 
city government. It believes in the practical separa- 
tion of municipal from State and national politics ; 
the nomination of none but those who are honest and 
capable; the application of civil service reform prin- 
ciples to all appointments; the rigid enforcement of 
public contracts, and no grants of municipal fran- 
chises except for limited periods and upon the best 
obtainable terms. There are no dues and the leagtte 
is dependent on subscriptions for its necessary ex- 
penses. The by-laws provide for the nomination of 
candidates whenever it may seem expedient, but no 
member is expected to support a nomination which he 
cannot approve. 

“The above is a succinct statement of the aims and 
objects of the Philadelphia Municipal League, one of 
the largest, most active, and influential organizations 
in the United States working for permanent municipal 
reform. With upward of 3500 members, it has active 
associations in over one third of the wards of the city, 
and in many of these ward associations the election 
divisions (into which the wards are divided) are or- 
ganized in behalf of the cause of better city govern- 
ment. The importance of this kind of organization is 
appreciated when we learn that the dominant Repub- 
lican Party has a group of active workers in every one 
of the 930 election divisions. There are about 10,000 
office-holders, and these are so distributed as to aver- 
age ro workers to adivision. This ‘regular’ army of 
trained politicians is always to be depended upon to 
get out the vote, carry primaries, or do any other 
needed work, such as the collection of assessments, 
the naturalization of foreigners, or the securing of 
signatures to petition fora pardon, or the endorsement 
of an ambitious candidate. We cannot expect to 
make much headway or accomplish much in the way 
of permanent results until the advocates of good city 
government are also Ai teats organized into 
trained and efficient bodies of workers.” 


In Philadelphia the women have been par- 
ticularly active in municipal reform. They or- 
ganized a Civic Club January 1, 1894, and ac- 
tively carry on many departments of study and 
work. 

Such are some of the representative organiza- 
tions of the movement, They are now united in 
a National Municipal League, organized in New 
York City in Ape 1894, as the result of a Na- 
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tional Conference for Good City Government, 
held in Philadelphia, January, 1894. 

According to its constitution, the League has 
a threefold object : ; 

1. To multiply the numbers, harmonize the 
methods, and combine the forces of all who 
realize that it is only by united 
action and organization that good 


es citizens can secure the adoption of 
er good laws and the selection of men 


of trained ability and proved in- 
tegrity for all municipal positions, 
or prevent the success of incompetent or cor- 
rupt candidates for public office. 

2. To promote the thorough investigation and 
discussion of the conditions and details of civic 
administration, and of the methods for selecting 
and appointing officials in American cities, and 
of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. 

3. To provide for such meetings and confer- 
ences, and for the preparation and circulation 
of such addresses and other literature, as may 
seem likely to advance the cause of good city 
government. 

The league is managed by a board of dele- 
gates chosen by the associations composing it. 
Each association is entitled to appoint, from 
time to time, as many delegates as it may see 
fit, and each delegate shall retain his position 
until he is withdrawn, or his successor is quali- 
fied, or his association becomes inactive. 

The annual fee for associate members is $5. 
The league has no organ of its own, but from 
time to time issues leaflets on some topic con- 
nected’ with good government. 

The present president is James C. Carter, of 
New York, and the secretary. C. R. Woodruff, 
of Philadelphia. The annual conferences of 
this league have become important as discuss- 
ing all forms of municipal reform. At the Bal- 
timore convention of 1896 the secretary report- 
ed leagues in all the larger cities, over 200. In 
Baltimore and New Orleans especially impor- 
tant victories have been won. 

References: SeeCiTy. The Review of Reviews gives 
the latest news of the reform movement. The 4z- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Sctence has a valuable department on municipal goy- 
ernment. 


MUNZER, THOMAS, was born at Stolberg 
about 1490. Studying at Leipzig, he became a 
preacher, and at first worked in unison with the 
reformers, but later turned against the ‘' half- 
ness’’ of Luther and Melanchthon, and, led by 
what he believed ‘‘inner light,’’ demanded a 
radical reform of Church and State. He held 
usual Anabaptist ideas about baptism, but was 
not otherwise identified with the Anabaptists 
(7.v.). He believed in continuous divine reve- 
lation and in community of property. He 
promulgated these ideas in popular and effec- 
tive tho sometimes coarse speech. Expelled 
from Allstadt, where he had been preacher, he 
settled at last in Miilhausen, and succeeded 
here in overthrowing the council and gaining a 
new one under his control. When the Peasants’ 
War (9.v.) broke out he induced the whole pop- 
ulation of the vicinity to rise. The peasants, 
however, were defeated at Frankenhausen, May 
25,1525. Miinzer was captured, tortured, and 
beheaded at Mii/hausen a few days later, 
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MUTUAL BANKING.—By this phrase is 
usually meant a monetary system first formu- 
lated by Colonel William B. Greene, of Boston, 
about 1850. It has been somewhat modified, but 
is to-day advocated by most extreme individual- 
ists. A mutual bank propaganda was started 
in Chicago. Its secretary, Mr. Westrup, de- 
scribes the plan in his The Financial Problem, 
as follows : 


“To state that interest for money loaned on good 
security is irrational, and that its abolition isnot depen- 
dent upon philanthropic motive, but upon business. 
principle, and therefore unavoidable, is to either 
startle the ‘civilized’ world or else to evoke ridicule. 
To state that savings banks are economic absurdities, 
and that history gives no greater evidence of man’s. 
folly than in their establishment, is to become not only 
the laughing-stock of superficial thinkers, but to be 
regarded as zon compos mentis by ‘learned’ writers 
on political economy. ... 

“The proof that interest upon money loaned on good 
security is irrational is the fact that good security is 
wealth, and that what the borrower obtains is merely 
something which enables him to avail himself of the 
use of his wealth as capital, without cutting it up into 
small pieces, asis done with the wealth consisting of 
the metals used as money, but which in his case is im- 
possible. The banker lends his credit, and the bor- 
rower pledges his wealth, the banker being far more 
secure than the holder of the banker’s paper. The 
ay for the use of capital, altho he fur- 
nishes none; for the capital (wealth) is furnished by 
the borrower. The banker, therefore, renders no more 
service to the borrower than he would if, both using 
in every way the same kind of spectacles, the bor 
rower should hand his to the banker, while he bor- 
rowed the banker’s for his own use. ... 

‘“The present essay is intended to show that present 
as well as all past monetary systems areas unscientific 
and the popular views of money as incorrect as the 
notions entertained in regard to astronomy before the 
days of Copernicus. c 

“ As much of this comes of a misunderstanding of 
the definition of terms, in order to arrive at compre- 
hensive views on this subject, I shall commence by 
giving the definitions of such terms as ] shall make 
use of, and in regard to the meaning of which there 
exists a confusion of ideas. ... 

““Money cannot properly be called wealth, altho it is 
wealth to the extent of the market value of the mate- 
rial of which it is composed, as is the case when it is 
made of gold, silver, etc.; but it is not wealth when it 
is made of paper, for the wealth contained in a paper 
dollar or 1000 paper dollars is too insignificant to be 
called wealth, or rather to warrant the statement that 
such money is wealth. Hence to call money wealth is 
incorrect, for that would imply that a// money is 
wealth, whereas, as I have already shown. some kinds 
of money isnot wealth, Therefore, in defining money, 
Isay money is a representative of wealth ; or, to state 
it more fully, money is the circulating medium; its 
office is to facilitate the exchange of the products of 
labor ; its nature is a representative of wealth. 

_ ‘I do not expect opposition to my first two proposi- 
tions—vzs., that money is the circulating medium or 
that its office is to facilitate the exchange of the prod- 
ucts of labor ; but tomy third proposition—vzs., that 
the definition of money which relates to its nature isvo¢ 
wealth, but a representative af wealth, | anticipate op- 
position from a certain quarter. For instance an op- 
ponent might argue that money is wealth, and attempt 
to prove it by the fact that the possessor of $1,000,000, 
even In paper money, is a wealthy individual. I do 
not deny this, yet it does not conflict with my defi- 
nition. Heis a wealthy individual, because he pos- 
sesses the representative of $1,000,000 worth of wealth, 
and can exchange it for wealth at any time. But to 
Say that that individual is the fossessor of wealth 
would not be correct, for he is the possessor of wealth 
only to the extent of the market value of the paper 
stock contained in the said paper money. We cannot 
too strongly urge the importance of recognizing this 
distinction; for by so doing we admit the fact that 
we do not increase wealth by issuing paper money; 
yet by issuing paper money amply secured, we in- 
crease in the same proportion the available capital for 
the purpose of productive enterprise, and at the same 
time, as will be seen by the plan for mutual banks, 
destroy that which is the bane of all modern enter- 
prise, usury ! 


“CosTt.—The term cost is meant by the present 
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rriter to denote the net expense of pr i - 
Sve ae peat. p production, exclu 
_ ‘“BARTER.—This term is given to that transaction 
which is an exchange of wealth for wealth, or one prod- 
uct of labor for another product of labor; such as a 
_ house for a farm, a watch for a horse, a pair of shoes 

for a hat, or all these for specie. Specie isa species of 
meets therefore, to purchase with specie is bar- 
eacer. 


“Having given definitions of the terms in regard to 
the meaning of which I might be misunderstood, I will 
now proceed with our subject. My object being to 

_ prove that the money question is a subject of science, 
and that there are principles by which we can test the 
correctness of a money system, I will first state what 
those principles are and then test the correctness of 
prevailing systems by their application. 

‘*:, Money being a representative ot wealth, amoney 
System must provide a sufficient volume and facilities 
to enable all wealth to be represented by money. 

“2, As interest for money loaned is not ‘ compensa- 
tion for the use of capital,’ the borrower 
possessing the capital (wealth), and 

Principles, needing but the representative (except 
in cases where money is loaned without 

f ; security), a money system must pro- 
vide for the loaning of this representative at cost. 

_ “3. As the holder of a bank bill or government note 
is not thereby the possessor of wealth, amoney system 
Must provide absolute security against loss to the 
holder of paper money. 
_ ‘The three foregoing principles constitute, in my 
judgment, the basis of a correct money system, and 
any system that does not fulfill their requirements is 
defective, and fails to supply what is wanted as their 
application to the following systems will show.” 


The following is the plan for a mutual bank : 


““y, The inhabitants or any portion of the inhabi- 
tants of any town or city may organize themselves 
into a mutual banking company. 

“2. The officers of a mutual bank should be a board 
of directors, an appraiser, a manager, a cashier, anda 
secretary. 

“3. Those who propose to become members should 

elect the appraiser and the board of directors, who 
‘should hold their office for one year. 

“4. The board of directors should first elect the 
Manager, cashier, and secretary from among their 
number. 

SS... The penser, cashier, and secretary should hold 
office until they resign or are removed 
by the board of directors, who should re- 

Plan of quire each to give bonds. They should 
Bank be subject to and not members of the 
= board, nor participate in its meetings, 
except when called upon to do so; and the 

same rule should govern the appraiser. 

“6. The appraiser and members of the board may 
be removed ata general meeting of the members of 
the bank, and others elected to fill their places, of 
which due notice should be given. ; 

“>. Membership ceases when a member pays his 
notes to the bank, and none but members should be 
directors. 

“3. The board of directors should employ a secre- 
tary of its own and a legal adviser, and fix the salary 
of the officers and employees. ; 

“9. The manager should manage the affairs of the 
bank, the cashier the usual duties, and the secretary 
should have charge of all documents, see that all 
mortgages are duly recorded before notes are dis- 

counted by the bank, and keepan account of the print- 
ing and issue of bills. 

“to. Any person may become a member of the mu- 
tual banking company, of any particular town or city, 
by pledging uxencumbered improved real estate, never 

vacant Cig, situated in that town or city, or in its 
immediate neighborhood, or other first-class collateral 
to the bank. ; ; 

“sy. The mutual bank should print (or have printed) 
paper money, with which to discount the notes of its 
members, and should always furnish new bills for torn 
or soiled ones’ when requested, free of charge. | : 

“>, Every member, at the time his note is _dis- 
counted by the bank, should bind gute re 
bound in due legal form, to receive in pz 

debts at par, and from all persons, the bills issued and 
to be issued by the bank. : 

3 ss De iates falling due may be renewed by the bank, 
subject to the modification which a new valuation may 
‘require, so that the note does not exceed two thirds. 

4 oA Any person may borrow the paper money of a 
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mutual bank on his own note not extending beyond 12 
months (without endorsement), to an amount not to 
exceed two thirds of the value of the collateral pledged 
by him. 

“t5, The charge which the mutual bank should 
make for the loans should be determined by and, if 
possible, not exceed the expenses of the institution, 
pro rata. 

“16. No money should be loaned by the bank except 
on the above conditions. 

“t7. Any member may have his property released 
from pledge and be himself released from all obliga- 
tions to the mutual bank, and to the holders of its bills 
as such, by paying his note or notes to the said bank. 

‘““78. The mutual bank shall receive none other than 
itsown money, or that of similar institutions, except 
such coin money as the board of directors may des- 
ignate, and this should be discounted one half of one 
per cent. 

“tg. All mutual banks may enter into such arrange- 
ments with each other as shall enable them to receive 
each other’s bills. 

‘““20, The mutual bank should publish in one or more 
daily papers each day a statement of its loans the day 
previous, describing the property pledged, giving the 
owner’s name and its location, with the appraiser’s 
value and the amount loaned on it, and also a state- 
ment of the notes paid and mortgages cancelled dur- 
ing the same period, which statement should be signed 
by the manager, cashier, and secretary. 

‘““or. The mutual bank should exchange, at any time, 
any of its own bills that are torn or worn for new ones 
without charge.” 


To this plan socialists say that the main, and 
in one sense the only but sufficient objection is 
that unless all entered into this mutual system 
it would not serve the complete needs of society 
asa medium of exchange, so that government 
or some other organization would still have to 
provide money ; and that when all did enter 
into it it would be a monetary cooperative com- 
monwealth, such as democratic socialism is more 
speedily leading us to realize. Till we have 
this, government needs to control the issue of 
money in order to prevent the ignorant and in- 
nocent from being deceived by the speculator 
andthe sharper. (See ANARCHISM ; SOCIALISM.) 


MUTUALISM is a term preferred by some, 
like the late Bishop Brooks, in place of social- 
ism. Professor Frank Parsons, who has made 
the term known in his books, The Phzlosophy 
of Mutualism and Our Country's Need, con- 
tributes the following statement of it : 


“ The term mutualism is used to denote a condition 
of society in which the governing principle is mutual 
help. When two persons work together in partner- 
ship or live together in harmonious family life we 
have mutualism in miniature. When the principle of 
partnership or union of ownership, effort and control for 
the common benefit, shall be extended to the whole 
social life of city, State, and nation, we shall have a 
mutualism complete upon the plane of justice. And 
when love and brotherhood become the animating 
principle of the partnership, and each member of so- 
ciety not merely cooperates with the rest, but devotes 
himself to the welfare of the rest, we shall have a 
mutualism of the loftiest type. The earlier outward 
steps toward mutualism are the public ownership of 
monopolies and the growth of cooperative enterprises, 
which processes, meeting each other half way, will 
bring about a common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, industrial self-government 
or democracy, economic equality, and a cooperative 
character. Finally men will come to know that the 
joys of intellectual and spiritual activity infinitely ex- 
ceed the pleasures of the senses. Then they will wish 
for wealth merely so far as it may be a means of fitting 
them for the noblest intellectual and spiritual life. 
They will also learn that the richest and most enduring 
happiness can only be won through the happiness of 
others—learn it not in words alone, but in thoughts and 
emotions sufficiently strong to sway their conduct. 
Then the golden rule and brother love and devotion 
will become the real governing law of daily life, and 
mutualism will have reached its goal.” 
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NASSE, ERWIN, was born at Bonn, De- 
cember 2, 1829; studied there and at Got- 
tingen, and took his degree of Doctor in 1851. 
After study in Berlin he established himself as 

rivat-docent in Bonn, in 1854, whence he was 
called, in the Spring of 1856, as professor, to 
Basel, andin the Fall of the same year to 
Rostock. In 1860 he came to his native city 
as professor. He took an active part in polit- 
ical affairs, and was from 1869 to 1879 member 
of the Prussian House of Deputies, where he 
rendered important services on the budget 
commission. He was one of the founders of 
the Verein fur Soctalpolitck (see Socialists of 
the Chair) and the president of it from 1874 to 
his death, January 4, 1890. Professor Nasse 
was a frequent contributor to scientific jour- 
nals, and the list of his writings is made up 
largely of the titles of these essays. 


NATION AND NATIONALITY.— 
Bliintschli, in his The Theory of the State 
(tr. from the German, p. 90), defines a nation as 
“ta society of all the members of a state as 
united and organized in the State.” He thus 
makes it a concept dependent upon the State. 
The State he defines (zdem, p. 23) as ‘‘the politi- 
cally organized national person of a definite 
country.” The two definitions are thus made 
mutually dependent, and the same dependence 
will be found to run through almost all defini- 
tions, because the ideas are themselves mutu- 
ally dependent. It is scarcely possible to have 
a nation that is not a state, nora state that is 
not anation. Nevertheless the two words, tho 
often used, even by careful writers, somewhat 
synonymously, and though continually popu- 
larly confused, are not absolutely synonymous. 
A state is a nation politically organized. A 
nation is the organic collectivity of all the peo- 
ple ina state, implying indeed a political or- 
ganism, but not limiting the collectivity to 
its political aspect. The concept people, on 
the other hand, is still wider than the concept 
anation. The word-people implies the col- 
lectivity of persons living ina state, but does 
not conceive it as an organic unity, political 
or of any sort. It conceives of them as a 
whole and perhaps as a united whole, but not 
as an organized whole. Such are the differ- 
ences, or shades of difference, that are usu- 
ally made by English writers between these 
three words. Nevertheless, the distinctions 
are not always observed, even by the best 
writers. In other languages too the word na- 
tion is used quite differently. The Germans 
call a people a zation, and what we mean by 
nation they calla vols. The old Latin matzo 
meant what we mean by people. Indeed the 
conception wafzon as of the organic unity of a 
people may be considered a wholly modern 
conception. Despotism knows nothing of a 
nation. It only recognizes peoples and states. 
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Analyzing more carefully the conception nation, 
we find first that a nation implies a certain terri- 
tory in which it must live. Says Woolsey (ntroduction 
to Inter. Law, § 52): “‘A nationis an 
organized community within a certain 
territory ; or in other words there must 
be a place where its sole sovereignty is 
exercised.” A nation may be_ con- 
ceived as changing its country, but it must have a 
country, at least in prospect. It is scarcely porte 
to-day to speak of the Jewish nation. Secondly, a na- 
tion must have a natural unity; ordinarily, tho not 
always, it must be composed of persons of the same 
ethnic family and speaking the same language, or at 
least cognate languages. Even when this does not 
exist, as it does not wholly in the United States, nev- 
ertheless there must be a national unity besides that 
of place. M. W. Ward says (Ang. Dram. Lit., Int. p. 
xvi): ‘A nation may be defined as a body of popu- 
lation which its proper history has made one in itself, 
and as such distinct from all others.’’ A nation thus 
isa growth. We see this in_the derivation of the 
word from zasct, to be born. Unity of race, of lan- 
guage, of religion, of civilization, of government, 
of experience, of place, all contribute in varying 
degree to gradually separate one nation from an- 
other. Thirdly, a nation must have some conscious 
and expressed unity. It must have somewhat of a 
—- will. Bliintschli calls it a collective person- 
ality. 

mhese conceptions and definitions may be illus- 
trated by pointing out that Italy and Germany were 
nations iong before they were states; that Rome was 
never a nation thoa state; that ancient Greece was 
one people, but never a nation or a state; that the 
United States, altho composed of many states and 
with many varieties of race, language, religion, and 
custom, is nevertheless one state, one nation, and one 
people. To take other examples we speak of the Sec- 
retary of State, the national flag, the representatives 
of the people. 

Thus conceiving of the nation, we see that it isa 
modern growth, and that it must be, because it takes 
time and implies high civilization and wide-spread 
liberty to develop a nation. yr bon knew no nations, 
Egypt, China, Assyria, did not develop 
nations. They consisted of a people, or 
various peoples, ruled over by a mon- 
arch. Greece had cities or states, but de- 
veloped no nation. There wasliberty, 
but no wide-spread union. The Roman 
Empire was not anation; it had unity, 
but its various constituent parts did not have liberty 
ora common will. The Middle Ages saw no nations 
tho nationality was growing. England may be said 
to have developed as a nation almost before the close 
of the Middle Ages, and France and Italy and Ger- 
many were not far behind, yet Italy and Germany 
were kh ndered in the development of national unity 
by division into rival states, and France developed so 
tyrannical a state as, until the revolution, to have lit- 
tle of the liberty necessary to a true nationality. With 
freedom and self-government has come that love of 
country, that common life, which produces the mod- 
ern nation. 

In this brief historical survey attention must be 
called to the various conceptions of nationality that 
have prevailed. The Roman people, not a nation in 
the modern sense of the word, had the word zafzio, but 
they understood by it what we mean by people. It 
had an ethnographic base. A te were those 
descended from a common stock. he law which 
determined nationality with the Romans was the jus 
sanguinis, the law of blood relationship. 

The Germanic tribes, gradually setting up their 
feudal governments over Western Europe, conceived 
of the nation as a territorial unit, its people being 
bound by feudal oaths to allegiance. Commonly the 
place of birth settled the allegiance, but the alle- 
giance was even more than the birth. Nationality was 
thus a sus sol’s, orlaw of the land. Thisisthelaw that 
lies at the basis of the English common law. It is the 
personal relation of the individual to the sovereign 
which constitutes nationality. An Englishman is not 
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subject to the king because he is an Englishman; he 
is an Englishman because he is subject to the king. 
The king being in England hereditary, or perpetual, 
the oath of allegiance was considered perpetual ; nev- 
ertheless it came to be recognized in common law that 
the subject could freely withdraw his person and 
property from the jurisdiction of the crown, unless 
expressly prohibited by king or parliament. Yet 
no law permitting bl pre was passed until 1870. 

When the United States became independent the 
relation of allegiance was considered as transferred 
both to the States and to the national federation. Which 
allegiance is supreme has long been a mooted point 
(see CENTRALIZATION), but it may be considered as 
settled, at least as far as law goes, that the supreme 
allegiance is to the federal Government. 


From this historical résumé and from the 
conception of nationality itself, it is not hard 
to see that the nation must play alarge partin 
social reform. Nevertheless, political scien- 
tists have been divided between those who 
would exalt the unity of race and those who 
would exalt the unity of the nation. Modern 
socialism on the other hand has been somewhat 
inclined to ignore both social and national uni- 
ties, and to develop an internationalism. This 
is generally the case among European social- 
ists, but English and American socialists have 
generally and more wisely held that the nation 
is a natural unit ; that if socialismis to be evo- 
lutionary it must develop around the national 
unities of the town, city, state, and nation, 
and that only when these are somewhat de- 
veloped can we gradually grow toward a 
healthy internationalism. 

For further consideration of the subject see 
Po.LitricaL SCIENCE, STATE, SOVEREIGNTY, etc. 
For references see STATE. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL PURITY, 
THE, was organized in 1886, largely through 
the efforts of Mrs. E. B. Grannis, its present 
president. A national charter was obtained in 
Washington in October, 1887. Its objects are: 
To elevate opinion respecting the nature and 
claims of morality, with its equal obligation 
upon men and women, to secure a proper, 
practical recognition of its precepts on the 
part of the individual, the family, and the 
nation, and to enlist and organize the efforts 
of Christians in protective, educational, re- 
formatory, and legislative work in the interest 
of social purity. It aims to supply employ- 
ment, funds, and advice to enable needy girls 
and women to gain an honorable living. It 
forms clubs and societies of the young for 
their training in wholesome and honest intelli- 
gence regarding social purity. It endeavors 
to instil the principles necessary for the pre- 
vention of immorality into the minds of 
young children and youth. It seeks to protect 
young girls from all forms of temptation, and 
to prosecute those who deceive them. Its 


constitution says: 


PREAMBLE. 


mpany of Christians, being led, as we 
Bee ay che Spirit of God, do form ourselves into 
an association for the purpose of engagingin lines of 
work in the interest of social purity ; and for our 
guidance we adopt the following constitution and 
by-laws for the purpose of the promotion of social 
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purity and the general well-being of women and girls, 
required by the Word of God. 


OBJECT. 


_ This society shall strive to elevate opinion respect- 
ing the nature and claims of morality, with its equal 
obligation upon men and women, and to secure a 
Tactical recognition of its precepts on the part of the 
individual, the family, and the nation. 
_ We will enlist and organize the efforts of Christians 
in preventive, educational, reformatory, and legisla- 
tive work in the interest of social purity. The lines of 
work of the association are indicated by its Standing 
Committees. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article 7—The name cf this society shall be The 
National Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity. 

Article [7.—Any person who isa Christian believer 


may be proposed for membership at any meeting of 
this league, and may be elected atthe next regular 
business meeting. Annual membership fee, $1; life 
members, $50 ; a life honorary member, without voting 
Tivilege, $10; life patron, Pea sustaining member, 


25. 
_ Article V7—There shall be seven, or more, stand- 
ing committees, as follows: 
de Committee on Public, Educational, and 
Devotional Meetings. 
II. A Committee to Secure Cooperation of Physi- 
cians and Medical Colleges. 
III. A Committee on Securing Helpful Legislation, 
IV. A Committee on Schools and Consges: 
V. A Committee on Reformatory Work. 
VI. A Committee on Woman’s Work and Wages. 
VII. A Committee on Amusements. 
VIII. A Committee on Publication and Literature. 
IX. A Committee for Visiting Strangers and those 
in Need. 
X. A Committee on Ways and Means. 

Article X/I/.—Auxiliary leagues, or branches, may 
be established in any city or town by those inter- 
ested, who may obtain all necessary information for 
organization from the corresponding secretary. 


The league holds two regular meetings each 
month at its headquarters, 33 East Twenty- 
second street, New York City: one a prayer 
and business meeting, the last Saturday after- 
noon in each month, for women, and a gen- 
eral meeting, composed of both men and 
women, the last Monday night in each month, 
for the discussion of the various questions con- 
cerning the object and aims of the society, 
and for stimulating thought along all the 
lines of the league’s labors, in order to prompt 
individuals to action. 

The league has had drafted several bills 
to be presented before the legislature : bills to 
prevent the gift or sale of tobacco to minors in 
prisons ; to amend the code so that any person 
convicted of breaking the Seventh Command- 
ment should be imprisoned for not less than 
one year, and fined not less than one thousand 
dollars ; to secure long sentences for habitual 
drunkards and abandoned women, that they 
may be committed to an industrial home until 
they shall become self-supporting ; to secure 
full political citizenship for women. b 

The league has formed permanent homes in 
the country for its beneficiaries ; it has secured 
temporary homes for a very great variety of 
exceptional cases; it has given out work for 
the purpose of keeping families together where 
it was best that they should not beseparated. It 
has paid rent and board, furnished food, clothes, 
and shelter to several hundred applicants. 

The organ of the league is The Church 
Union, a paper owned and edited by Mrs. 
Grannis, the league’s president. 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS’ INDUSTRIAL 
ALLIANCE, THE.—This is an organization 
that aims to do in towns and cities the work 
of the Farmers’ Alliance in the country. The 
Farmers’ Alliance admitting to its membership 
only persons residing in the country, and there 
being many persons living in the towns and 
cities who were in sympathy with the objects 
of that organization, and desiring to cooperate 
with it, organizations began to spring up in 
various places. At Olathe, Kan., at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. E. Z. Ernst, a call was made to 
all citizens who indorsed the St. Louis de- 
mands, and on the 9th day of June, 1890, the 
Citizens’ Alliance of Olathe, Kan., was per- 
fected, with Wm. Henry, president, and D. C. 
Zercher, secretary. 

The idea spread, and in a few weeks over 
400 similar alliances had been formed, and 
on August 12 a convention met at Topeka 
and effected a State organization, with D. C. 
Zercher, president, and W. F. Rightmire, sec- 
Tetary. : : 

By the end of the year there were 11oo alli- 
ances in 19 States, and on January 13, 1891, a 
convention met at Toledo to form a national 
organization. The former organization had 
been open and auxiliary to the Farmers’ 
Alliance, but now an independent organiza- 
tion, with secret work, to be known as the 
National Assembly of the National Citizens’ 
Industrial Alliance, was instituted, and a con- 
stitution, by-laws, and ritual, etc., were 
adopted, with the election of national officers. 

Thomas W. Gilruth, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president, and Wm. F. Right- 
mire, of Topeka, Kan., secretary. For the 
further history of the movement, see FarM- 
ERS’ ALLIANCE, PEOPLE’S Party, NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL LEGION. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHAR- 
ITIES AND CORRECTIONS.—This im- 
portant institution arose out of a visit of the 
State Commissioners of Public Charities of 
Illinois to Madison, Wis., in February, 1872. 
It was there proposed that a conference of 
neighboring boards be called; and May 14, 
1872, five delegates from Michigan, four from 
Illinois, and five from Wisconsin, met in Chi- 
cago for a two days’ conference. Its success 
was largely due to the efforts of Fred. H. 
Wines, secretary of the State Board of Illi- 
nois, S. D. Hastings, secretary of the board of 
Wisconsin, and H. H. Giles, president of the 
board of Wisconsin. Another conference was 
held at Milwaukee in 1873. In 1874 the Social 
Science Association (see AMERICAN SOCIAL 
Science Association) invited the State boards 
of all States to send delegates to a confer- 
ence to be held in New York City, May 
19. This meeting was known as the First 
National Conference of Charities, and simi- 
lar annual conferences have been held ever 
since. Down to 1878, however, the con- 
ferences: were held in connection with the 
Social Science Association, and that organiza- 
tion was the most prominent. Beginning with 
1879, the conference has met as a separate 
body. The chairman of the First National 
Conference was J. V. S. Pruyn, president of 
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the New York board, its secretary, F. B. San- 
born, secretary of the Massachusetts board. 
According to its present constitution, ‘‘ the 
National Conference of Charities exists to dis- 
cuss the problems of charities and corrections, 
to discriminate information and promote re- 
forms. It does not formulate platforms.” 
The membership includes all past officers of 
the conference who have served more than 
one year; all members of State Boards of 
Charities, or similar boards ; all managers and 
officers of public or private charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions ; all members of societies 
for the relief or improvement of the poor, un- 
fortunate, or neglected. The fee is $2 per 
year, entitling the member to a copy of the 
proceedings and other publications of the con- 
ference. (The proceedings are now published 
in an annual volume of some 400 pages.) 
Others specially interested may be enrolled as 
members without a vote. The officers are 
elected annually. The standing committees 
consist of executive and social committees, 
and a-committee on each subject which it is 
proposed to discuss at the next conference. 
In 1894 these committees were on Charity 
Organization, the Administration of Public 
and Private Relief, Child-saving Work, Juven- 
ile Reformatories, the Insane, State Boards of 
Charities, the Feeble-minded, Immigration and 
Interstate Migration, Sociology in Institu- 
tions of Learning, Training-schools for Nurses, 
Homes for Soldiers and Sailors, Reports from 
the States. The subjects do not materially vary 
from year to year, tho the preface to the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-first Conference held 
in Nashville, in May, 1894, says: ‘It is per- 
haps indicative of the spirit of the time, that 
while there is no chapter devoted to pris- 
ons, large space is given to Child-saving and 
Reformatories. ... Achapter on the In- 
structions in Sociology in Institutions of Learn- 
ing hints at a new department; for this prom- 
ises to be a subject that will henceforth receive 
much more attention than it has in the past.” 
Besides the National Conference, some States 
or groups of States, like New England, hold 
local conferences. The reports may be or- 
dered of the Treasurer, John M. Glenn, Glenn 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF THE UNITED ‘STATES, THE= 
The part which the many play in the evolu- 
tion of each idea is well illustrated in the his- 
tory of the development of the National and 
International Councils of Women. Twelve 
years ago, Elizabeth Cady Stanton (g. v.), 
visiting France and England, sugeesnt hold- 
ing in Washington, D. C., an international 
convention of women interested in obtaining 
the franchise for their sex; recommending this 
as a peculiarly appropriate method for cele- 
brating the then approaching fortieth anni- 
versary of the first Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion which was held in Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Received into Susan B. Anthony’s mind, 
the idea expanded to that of celebrating 
the fortieth anniversary by holding an inter- 
national meeting of all kinds of associations 
of women—educational, religious, and philan- 
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thropic, aswell as political, as these un- 

doubtedly owed their existence to the work 

done by the heroines of Seneca 

Falls forty years before. Passed 

on to the brain of May Wright 

Sewall, the idea added to itself 

f the thought of permanence and 
extension, and, when the time came for the 
Washington celebration, Mrs. Sewall unfolded 
to her associates a plan providing for triennial 
gatherings in council of delegates from 
women’s organizations in the United States, 
and for a quinquennial council to be composed 
of delegates from national associations in 
every part of the world. Meeting with a favor- 
able reception from the representatives then 
convened at Washington, the enlarged idea 
was put into definite shape by a committee 
chosen to prepare formal constitutions for 
these permanent bodies, and, before the dele- 
gates separated, the constitutions were ac- 
cepted, officers chosen, and the recommenda- 
tion adopted that the general officers of the 
National Councii should at once issue an ad- 
dress to the women of the United States set- 
ting forth the object of the new organization. 

Three years later, in 18¢1, the first National 
Council of Women of the United States, with 
seven important national organizations as full 
members of the body and thirty-one other 
similar associations represented by fraternal 
delegates, gathered in Washington, holding a 
three days’ convention of two sessions each, 
which were attended by hundreds of visitors 
from every section of the country. 

In her opening address, President Frances 
E. Willard suggested a still further extension 
of Mrs. Sewall’s idea, saying, ‘‘I believe we 
should organize a miniature council in every 
town and city, confederating these in every 
State, and instructing the State council to 
send delegates to the national council. The 
plan would be to let these delegates form a 
lower and the heads of the national societies 
an upper house, whose concurrent vote should 
be essential to the enunciation of any prin- 
ciple or the adoption of any plan. . . . Lo- 
cally a woman’s council should seek to secure 
for women admission to all school committees, 
library associations, hospital and other insti- 
tutional boards intrusted with the care of de- 
fective, dependent, and delinquent classes; 
also to boards of trustees in schools and col- 
leges and all professional and business asso- 
ciations; also to all college and professional 
schools that have not yet set before us an open 
door; and each local council should have the 
power to call in the united influence of itsown 
State council, or, in special instance, of the 
national council, if its own influence did not 
Smiice.. . .” 

‘President Willard further advised that the 
Columbian Exposition should witness the con- 
vening of a world’s council of women, the 
invitations to which should naturally be given 
by the national council and the preparations 
for which should begin without delay. 

Miss Willard’sidea was acted upon, and when 
later the World’s Congress Auxiliary to the 

~~ Columbian Exposition and the Woman's Branch 

_ of the same were formed, these bodies found in 
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the National Council of Women of the United 
States a most natural and efficient helper for 
the management of the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women. ‘This meeting con- 
vened for seven days (May 15 to May 22, 1893), 
there being 600 speakers at 108 sessions in 
a building capable of accommodating 12,000 
people. There were 18 countries represented 
by delegates from 95 organizations of na- 
tional value, andit is generally admitted by 
all interested in woman’s work that the cause 
of woman was advanced by this great union 
meeting to an extent not to be compared with 
the effect of any previous assemblage of 
women. 

The National Council carries forward by 
means of committees three special lines of 
work. It having been decided, at 
its- first regular public meeting 
in 1891, that the interests of all Lines of 
women are concerned in the pro- Work, 
posed nationalizing of the divorce 
laws of this country, a committee 
was appointed to act, in the name of the coun- 
cil, in urging the appointment of women to posi- 
tions upon the board of the National Divorce 
Reform League, theassociation whichis work- 
ing to secure Congressional action upon divorce. 
A Committee on Equal Pay for Equal Work se- 
cured the presentation in Congress of a bill 
providing for this justice toward all women in 
Government employ, and the council intends 
to push this bill until the United States Gov- 
ernment sets this example to all its citizens. 
The question of developing a business dress 
for women which shall leave them freer than 
the conventional dress, has been taken up by 
the council and led to the appointment of its 
Dress Committee. Through this committee, 
which now consists of some of the most emi- 
nent advocates of improved dress for women, 
the council is seeking to concentrate into def- 
inite action the already wide-spread impatience 
of women with their present trammeling mode 
of dress—a dress utterly unsuited to the de- 
mands of the nineteenth century upon women 
in all walks of life. 

To provide a legitimate bond between indi- 
viduals and an organization which is, of ne- 
cessity, precluded from accepting persons into 
membership, provision was made for ‘‘patrons 
of the council.” Any person whose name is 
acceptable to the executive committee can, by 
the payment of $100 into the treasury, becothe 
a patron for life. There are nearly one hun- 
dred patrons, including men and women 
prominent in all lines of work. ‘ 

The main work of the council is to unify the 
efforts of women in educational, philanthropic, 
and radical work, and to show to the world 
what women are doing in all these lines. | 

Its constitution provides that its regular trien- 
nial meetings shall be held at the national capi- 
tal, and this with a view to influencing national 
legislation upon the topics most closely affect- 
ing the lives of women. Its triennial meeting 
in 1895 was unique in the history of women’s 
assemblages, taking the form of a congress last- 
ing several weeks, in which representatives of 
the national associations of women which form 
the council, in conjunction with the represent- 
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i from local councils of women (of 
ee a large number have already been 
formed) discussed matters of special interest 
to women and formulated judgments upon 
them which, it is believed, will materially 
influence public opinion. 


members of the Council are the National Amer- 
Pea heman Suffrage Association, National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, National Free Baptists 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls (National Charice’, National Woman s Relief 
Society, Wimodaughsis, Young Ladies’ National 
Mutual Improvement Association, National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Purity, Universal 
Peace Union, International Kindergarten Union, Wo- 
man’s Republican Association of the United States, 
National Association of Loyal Women of American 
Liberty, Woman’s Foreign Missionar Union of 
Friends, Woman’s Relief Corps, National Association 
of Women Stenographers, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National League of Colored Women. 
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NATIONAL DIVORCE REFORM 
LEAGUE, THE, was organized early in 1881 
as the New England Divorce Reform League, 
by various gentlemen, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, with Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey as presi- 
dent. It became nationalin 1885, and then more 
definitely stated its comprehensive object in 
the revised constitution in these words: ‘ Jo 
promote an improvement in public sentiment 
and legislation in the institution of the family, 
especially as affected by existing evils relating 
tomarriage and divorce.” Itssecretary, from 
the formation of the society to the present 
time, has been the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, 
LL. D., Auburndale, Mass. Of the scope of 
the society one of its reports says : 


A comprehensive view is taken of the special prob- 
lem before it. Earlier work on marriage, divorce, 
etc., treated these subjects largely or wholly in isola- 
tion from one another, and from other related social 
problems. The league, on the contrary, has held 
marriage, polygamy, divorce, chastity, children 
woman, etc., etc., to be subjects whose study and 

ractical treatment are closely related parts of the one 
inclusive problem of the family, andits place and 
work in the entire social order. It has thus, in a 
degree, broken away from earlier methods of social 
reform, and been an acknowledged leader in those 
of recent years, which demand a basis of care- 
fully ascertained facts, and a scientific apprehension 
of their broad social relations and interdependence. 
Concentrated effort, nevertheless, has been the steady 
aim. Work and money have not been spent on large 

ublic meetings, or in extensive publication. The 
eague has rather sought to encourage study and 
original iiveatigation; to lead to broad and thorough 
knowledge, and to suggest practical work to those 
who can best labor in their own respective depart- 
ments, instead of attempting tomake of itself a society 
for doing other people’s work. It has held it to be 
better to get universities and colleges to teach, disin- 
terested statisticians to investigate, and churches and 
citizens to propose plans of action, than for the 
league to do these things in their place. 
_ i. The league proposed and was the chief agency 
in securing from Congress the means for the well- 
known Report on Marriage and Divorce in the United 
States. and Europe, and its secretary 
was constantly consulted in the plan of 
the investigation and during its execu- 
tion. This report of Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, has been recognized every where, 
; in this. and foreign countries, as giv- 
ing the authoritative foundation of fact for all 
future study and legislation. It has revised or radi- 
cally changed public opinion upon several important 
particulars, besides giving a sound basis for action 
upon others. The corresponding secretary of the 
league, by request, recently presented suggestions 
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to the International Statistical Institute for the further 
development of their systems of official statistics of x 
marriage and divorce by the various foreign countries 
and our own States. With the cooperation of the sta- 
tistical officers, he has lately collected the recent sta- 
tistics of marriage and divorce, bringing those of the 
report of Mr. Wright down to the latest returns. 

2. State legislation. Since the work of the 
league began, there has been almost an entire cessa- 
tion of the loose legislation that went on for many 
years in regard to marriage and divorce. The 
changes of law in recent years are almost invariably 
in the direction of reform. Many States have im- 
proved their marriage or divorce laws, or both. 
Divorces have absolutely decreased in three or four 
States, and in others the rate of increase is less than 
formerly, while in several marriages are better regu- 
lated. A more healthy public opinion is forming and 
making itself felt. ; 

3. Uniform law has been made the subject of care- 
ful study and effective treatment. The favorite popu- 
lar demand for securing uniformity through an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
was neither encouraged nor was its possible future 
need denied by the league. So many, so complex, 
and so hidden elements enter into this problem that 
the league refused to join in the popular clamor and 
devoted its efforts to pushing on the collection of 
statistics that would shed light upon it. The result 
fully justified the course adopted, and public opinion 
has been radically changed regarding the best course 
to take at present. 

ao Bite prog had suggested in 188: cooperative 
legislation by the States, and Governor Robinson, of 
Massachusetts, officially recommended it in 1884. New 
York created the first State Commission on Uniform- 
ity. The league in 1890 brought this Commission and 
the Committee of the American Bar Association to- 
gether, and the work of the establishment of a suffi- 
cient number of State commissions to make the 
experiment has been carried on in earnest, as the 
most practicable way to begin the solution of the ques- 
tion. Thirty States already have established these 
commissions. In the report of their first conference 
the Commissioners speak of the project as ‘‘the most 
important juristic work undertaken in the United 
States since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” Their subjects include marriage, divorce, the 
execution of wills and deeds, notarial certificates, 
bills and notes, and commercial law generally. 

5. Church work has received special attention, in 
order that it might gies the home a larger place in its 
various activities. his was the aim of the series of 
articles which the secretary published on the Religious 
Problem of the Country Town inthe Andover Review, 
and which began the definite discussion of that 
subject, and which he followed with other papers and 
work upon it. He also devised the Home Depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school and secured its adoption 
by one of the leading Sunday-school societies. This 
soon after incorporated with it Dr. Duncan’s earlier 
system of home classes, and has now spread widely 
over the country, doing a valuable work in awakening 
the home to its own possibilities, as well as extending 
the study of the Bible. 

Believing, as Germany and France have learned, 
that the sources of national strength and the best 
social reform must be fed from the institutions of the 
higher education, constant and systematic work has 
been done fora dozen years, chiefly through the lec- 
tures in the higher educational institutions, the 
writings and correspondence of the secretary, de- 
signed to awaken an interest in the study of the 
family and its various problems, and in sociology asa 
science. The rapid development of this 
class of studies, which were scarcely 
known when our work began, and the 
demand for more of them in all our insti- 
tutions of learning, and especially of 
late in the colleges for women, is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us, who were amon 
the first to enter the field. These aims, methods, an 
results; the inherent importance of the family itself; 
the peculiar perils of it amid the ferment of our mod- 
ern civilization, and its latent resources as a con- 
structive force in social reform and progress, have‘ 
won for the league the ea bean of the best 
public opinion. Its list of officers and contributors 
Shows this. So does the hearty cooperation of Gov- 
ernment officials, scientific men, and libraries; of 
the faculties of educational institutions, and of writers 
for the press. Such Englishmen as Mr. Gladstone, 
Professor Bryce, Sir Alfred Stephen, and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith have shown their hearty sympathy, and spoken 
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Bee ically of its importance. 
is the outspoken or mute eee of countless sufferers 
from the evils of a low domestic morality and the 
growing correspondence and personal conferences of 
the many educated young men and women whose 
interest has been aroused, and who are eager to treat 
social problems intelligently and sanely. 


See Divorce. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
See Farmers’ ALLIANCE. 


NATIONAL GRANGE. See GRANGE. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL LEGION, 
THE, was organized at Memphis, Tenn., 
November 19, 1892, by the National Executive 
Committee of the People’s Party (g. v.). In 
connection with these, too leading mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance (g. w.) be- 
came its charter members. Mr. Paul Van der 
Voort, its zealous advocate, was elected com- 
mander in chief. It is a national organi- 
zation or league, aiming to establish local, 
county, and State legions, which may serve as 
People’s Party clubs. It has been officially 
indorsed five times by the national executive 
committee of the People’s Party and by many 
State committees, as the only league officially 
recognized by the People’s Party. Its declar- 
ation of principles is the planks of the Omaha 
platform (g. uv.) of the People’s Party as to 
Finance, Transportation,and Land. Its mem- 
bers are required to take the following pledge: 

_**T do hereby pledge my word and sacred 
honor as an American citizen, that I will sup- 
port and defend the constitution and laws of 
the National Industrial Legion of the United 
States of America, and at all times cast my 
influence and ballot for the declaration of 
principles as laid down in the constitution ; 
and that I will always endeavor to defend the 
life, interest, reputation, and family of all true 
members of this organization.” 

All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Paul Van der Voort, Omaha, Neb. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS, THE, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, December 24, 
1889. The general secretary has prepared the 
following statement of the objects of the 
organization : 


“To secure constitutional and legislative safe- 
guards for the protection of the common-school sys- 
tem and other American institutions, to promote pub- 
lic instruction in harmony with such institutions, and 
to prevent all sectarian or denominational appropria- 
tions of public funds.” : f 

The league is absolutely unsectarian and non-parti- 

n in character. : : 
ane a means of securing the foregoing objects, the 
law committee of the league has prepared the follow- 
ing XVI. Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: ‘No State shall pass any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or 
any money raised by taxation, or authorize either to 
be used for the purpose of founding, maintaining, 
or aiding, by appropriation, payment for services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomi- 
nation, or religious society, or any institution, me 
or undertaking which a PEO Yeh in part, under 

ian or ecclesiastical control. : 
Dacaapuance of its work on the above lines the 
league has vigorously opposed, both in the Fifty-first 
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and Fifty-second Congresses, the making of secta- 
rian appropriations for Indian education, and has 
sought to extend the common-school system among’ 
the wards of the nation. The national councils, con- 
ferences, assemblies, and conventions of the Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Protestant Episco- 
pal, and Congregational Churches have, in response to 
the league’s memorials, declared against a further con- 
tinuance of the practice of receiving subsidies from 
the National Government for the support of denomi- 
national work, and have explicitly indorsed the prin-- 
ciples of the XVI. Amendment. The principles of the 
XVI. Amendment have been adopted by two national! 
conventions, representing the various patriotic Ameri- 
can orders, many of which are doing active work and 
securing the cooperation of more than 1,500,000 voters, 
Local secretaries have been appointed in about two 
hundred centers of population, furnishing a medium 
for extended correspondence and organization. Local 
leagues have been formed in several cities, and steps 
are being taken to organize State leagues. Subs 
scribers to the principles and purposes set forth in the 
above statements, who desire the documents of the 
National League, may send their name, address, and 
occupation to the general secretary, James M. King, 
1 Madison avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 
See MunicipaAL REFORM. 


NATIONALISM is the name in America 
given to the economic ideal, pictured in Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s novel, Looking Backward, 
and also to the reform movement that has 
arisen in connection with this book. Its aimis 
not indeed to copy the details pictured in 
Looking Backward, but to pass toward a 
civilization patterned in general after the plan 
outlined in that book. Says Mr. Bellamy: 


“This plan is called Nationalism because it proceeds 
by the nationalization of industries, including, as 
minor applications of the same principle, the munici- 
palization and State control of localized businesses. 

“Socialism implies the socializing of industry. This 
seed or may not be based upon the national organism, 
and may or may not imply economic oa As. 
compared with socialism, Nationalism is a definition. 
notin the sense of epposition or exclusion, but of a. 
precision rendered necessary by a cloud of vague and 
disputed implications historically attached to the 
former word.”’ 


Nationalists put deep emphasis upon the 
necessity for economic eguality. Some social-- 
ists do likewise, but some do not. In this. 
respect, and in its starting from a distinctly 
national basis, lies its difference from socialism. 

The Nationalist movement in the United 
States dates from December 1, 1888, when the: 
first Nationalist club was organized in Boston. 
The idea of the movement, as well as the name,, 
sprang from a suggestion in Edward Bellamy’s: 
novel, Looking Backward, the book which 
describes Boston as the author 
believes it would be under Nation- 


alism in the year 2000. (See The 
Looking Backward.) A club of First Club. 
business men had been formed 


the previous autumn,—whose 

motto was, ‘‘Spread the Book”; but find- 
ing unexpected success and interest, the 
Nationalist movement was conceived and the 
first club organized. The leaders in the move- 
ment were Cyrus Willard, Sylvester Baxter, 
Charles E. Bowers, A. T, Devereux, Edward 
S. Huntington, Henry W. Austin, Miss Anna 
Page, and others. Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
himself, being in correspondence with the 
movers. ‘The first officers of the first club. 
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were Charles E. Bowers, president ; Edward 
Bellamy, first vice-president ; C. E; Willard, 
secretary. The following declaration of prin- 
ciples was adopted: 


“The principle of the Brotherhood of Humanity is 
one of the eternal truths that govern the world’s prog- 
ress on lines which distinguish human nature from 
brute nature. rae eS i : 

“The principle of competition is simply the applica- 
tion of the brutal law of the survival of the strongest 
and most cunning. ; 

“Therefore, so long as competition continues to be 
the ruling factor in our industrial system, the highest 
development of the individual cannot be reached, the 
loftiest aims of humanity cannot be realized. 

“No truth can avail unless practically applied. There- 
fore, those who seek the welfare of man must endeavor 
to suppress the system founded on the brute principle 
of competition and put in its place another based on 
the nobler principle of association. ; 

“But in striving to apply this nobler and wiser prin- 
ciple to the complex conditions of modern life, we ad- 
vocate no sudden or ill-considered changes; we make 
no war upon individuals; we do not censure those 
who have accumulated immense fortunes simply by 
carrying to a logical end the false principle on which 
business is now based. 

“The combinations, trusts, and syndicates of which 
the people at present complain demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of our basic principle of association. We 
merely seek to push this principle a little further and 
have all industries operated in the interest of all by 
the nation—the people organized—the organic unity of 
the whole people. 

“The present industrial system proves itself wrong 
by the immense wrongs it produces; it proves itself 
absurd by the immense waste of energy and material 
which is admitted to be its concomitant. Against this 
system we raise our protest; for the abolition of the 
slavery it has wrought and would perpetuate, we 
pledge our best efforts,” 


eth May, 1889, the magazine, The Natzon- 
al’st, was started and continued two years. 
Great interest was manifested, and clubs were 
started all over the Union, particularly in 
California. In January, 1891, Mr. Edward 
Bellamy started The New Nation, a weekly 
published in the interests of the movement. 
This continued two years. In January, 1891, 
the secretary reported 162 clubs. 

The movement in certain places early took 
a political channel. In one electoral district 
in California in 1890, a Nationalist candidate 
felled tooo votes. Rhode Island put out a 

ationalist State ticket. Most Nationalists to- 
day, however, are working in connection with 
the People’s party (g. v.). Bills like the one 
recently passed in Massachusetts, although 
with bitter opposition from the gas companies, 
allowing cities to manufacture their own gas, 
show the advance of Nationalistic opinion, 
and the mayors of many cities have recently 
advocated many similar measures. It is in 
these ways and in the wide spread of Nation- 
alistic ideas that the real growth of Nation- 
alism must be looked for. As an organized 
movement Nationalism has not been so suc- 
cessful, most of the clubs having disappeared. 
A national committee to guide the movement, 
however, exists, largely under the able lead of 
Mr. Mason A. Green, Mr. Bellamy’s former 
assistant in The New Natzon, and meets an- 
nually to give a general shape to the movement. 
Mr. B. Franklin Hunter, at 1100 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, maintains a Bureau of National- 
istic Literature. As far as organization, how- 
ever, is concerned, the main impetus of the 
Nationalist movement has passed into the Peo- 
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a 
ple’s Party (g. v.), which is largely hon 
combed with Nationalist ideas, and advocat 
no small share of the Nationalist program, 
Mr. Bellamy’s novel has had, in this country 
alone, a sale of some half a million copies, and 
has everywhere scattered the seeds of Nation- 
alistic thought, which are to-day springing up 
in a thousand channels. 

Edward Bellamy has described the aims of 
Nationalism as follows : 


“We who call ourselves Nationalists, believe that | 
the solution of the industrial and social question is to 
be found, and is only to be found, in the 
logical evolution of the idea on which 
this nation is based, which is that of a 
union of the people in order to use the 
collective strength for the common wel- 
fare. We consider that this idea has 
always logically involved, when the 
time should be ripe, the nationalization of industry 
with a complete provision for the employment and 
maintenance of the people. When it shall in this 
manner have completed its evolution the nation will 
be, according to the hope and belief of the Nationalists, 
a great partnership for the general business of sup- 
porting and enjoying life, in which all the peoples : is 
be equal partners. It will be a universa 


Principles 
Described, 


insurance 
company, guaranteeing all its members against injus- 
tice, oppression, sickness, age, accident, and disability 
of every sort. It will be a mighty trust, holding the to- 
tal assets of society—moral, intellectual, and natural 
not only for the benefit of the present, but in the i 
terests of future generations and for the ultimate 
weal of the race, and looking to the ends of the world 
and the judgment of God. The membership of an it 
dividual in this great partnership, with all the ri 
it implies, will be absolutely fixed by the fact o: 
birth; the part he plays in its affairs being determined 
by his faculties and aptitudes. ; 

“ There is nothing essentially new about the project 
of a society based upon and illustrating brotherly 
lations and obligations among men. The event 
realization of such astate of affairs has been 
dream of humanity in allages. Men have always ac- 
knowledged, even the most unjust, that if, instead o! 
contending with one another for the means of liveli- 
hood, human beings could only be induced to unite 
their powers to secure and share a common welfa 
the world would not only be a great deal better and a 
great deal happier, but likewise a great deal richer 
than it ever has been. 

“Heretofore, however, inthe history of mankind 
practical obstacles to such a change offered by ex 
Ing conditions and institutions have been insuperable 
Itis the claim of Nationalists that these condition 
have so changed and are so rapidly changing to-day 
to render not only possible, but inthe near future 
probable, a transformation of society which a genera- 
tion ago it would have been chimerical to expect 
within any calculable period. 

“In view of the present extraordinary business situa 
tion, the unprecedented and portentous tendency 
capital, the excusably PE 3 and exasperated atti- 
tude of the masses of the people, we hold it not a 
surd to say that men now in middle age may live 
see the present system give place to that grand ind 
trial partnership of all for all which is the destine 
and sole possible solution of all labor problemsand all 
social questions. 

“The greatest industrial revolution in history— 
greater by far in its destined consequences than 
overthrow of the slave system at the South—is the pr: 
ent tendency to the monopolizing of the field of in- 
dustry and commerce by the great capitalist organi 
zations. The innumerable small business concerns 
which used to divide up every industry and trade are 
enduring a war of extermination at the hands of 
great combinations of capital. The business of 
people, which used to be in the hands of the people, is 
passing out of their hands into those of a small num- 

er of monopolists. It isin vain that we cry ‘ Halt 
to this tendency, The economic necessities underly- 
ing and compelling the movement toward the conso 
dation of business are irresistible and beyond th 
power of legislatures to dam up with any quantity of 
statutes. - 

‘“* Americans who think are already beginning to 
and all Americans soon will be forced to see, that th 


are only two alternatives before the nation—either! it 
must consent to turn over its industries, its entire busi- 
ness—and that means its social and political liberties 
as well—to a few hundred billionaires, or it must as- 
Sume control of them itself; that is to say, it must 
nationalize them. Plutocracy or Nationalism is the 
choice which, within a dozen years, at the rate things 
now are going, the American people will have wholly 
committed themselves to. Can any one who has 
faith in the people have any doubt as to what the 
choice between these alternatives will be?” 


The misconceptions of Nationalism are many 
and obstinate, and numerous objections are 
based upon them, as well as upon its real and 
acknowledged features. It is not based upon 

the maxim, ‘‘From each according 
to his abilities, to each according 

Objections to his needs;” its principle is— 

Answered. “From each equally; to each 

equally.” Nationalists protest that 

an equal provision for maintenance 
does not mean a uniform mode of maintenance, 
orasimilar manner of life; and that Nationalism 
would not discourage individuality or private 
exertion, but rather promote them by furnish- 
ing the best conditions for their existence. 
They assert that while the strong should sup- 
port the weak, the industrious should not sup- 
port the idle. Nationalism does not propose 
a paternal government, but a cooperative ad- 
ministration for the benefit of equal partners ; 
neither does it seek to realize its ideal by 
abrupt or revolutionary methods, but by the 
progressive nationalizing and muncipalizing 
of existing public services and industries. As 
it is an essential principle of Nationalism that 
in all departments of public business only the 
chiefs and heads of departments are to be sub- 
ject to executive appointment or removal, it 
is claimed that the process of nationalizing or 
tmuncipalizing industries would not bring a 
body of voters under the political control of 
Government. 

In regard to the Nationalist program for in- 
troducing theirideas, Mr. Bellamy writes in 
The Forum (March, 1894) : 


*“ Revolutions, however peaceful they may be, do 
not follow prearranged plans, but make channels for 
themselves of which we may at best 
predict the general direction and out- 
The come. Meanwhile Nationalists would 
Nationalist prepare the way by a step-by-step ex- 
Program. tension of the public conduct of busi- 
ness, which shall go as fast or as slow 

as public opinion may determine. — 

“Tn making any industry or service public business, 
two ends should be kept equally in view, v7z. : first 
the benefit of the public by more cheap, efficient, and 
honest service or commodities; and second, but as an 
end in every heed equally important, the immediate 
amelioration of the condition of workers taken over 
from private into public service. As to the first point, 
whenever a service or business is taken over to be 
publicly conducted, it should be managed strictly at 
-cost ; that is to say, the service or product should be 
furnished at the lowest cost that will pay the expense 
and proper charges of the business. Nationalism 
contemplates making all production for use and not 
for profit, and every nationalized business should 
be a step in that direction by eliminating profit so far 

it is concerned. ar 
aes tothe improvement in the condition of the work- 
‘ers, which is the other and equal end to be sought in 
all cases of nationalizing a business, it is enough to 
say that the State should show itself the model em- 
ployer. Moderate hours of labor, healthful and safe 
conditions, with provision for sickness, accident, and 
-old age, and a system for the admission, promotion, 
and discharge of employees strictly based on merit, 
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and absolutely exclusive of all capricious personal in- 
terference for political or other reasons, should char- 
acterize all publicly conducted business from the 
start. In particular cases, such as the clothing manu- 
facture now so largely carried on by sweaters slaves, 
decent wages and conditions might temporarily raise 
the price of ready-made clothing. Ifit did, it would 
only show how py it had been to make the 
business a State monopoly ; and we may add that on 
grounds of humanity, this is one of the first that should 
be brought under public management. 

“‘ As to the general question as to the order in which 
different branches of business should be nationalized 
or (which is the same thing) brought under municipal 
or State control, ownership, and operation, Nation- 
alists generally agree that chartered businesses of all 
sorts, which, as holding public franchises, are already 
are papte services, should first receive attention. 

nder this head come sotoarapas and telephones, 
railroads, both local and .general, municipal lighting, 
water-works, ferries, and the like. The railroads 
alone employ some 800,000 men, and the employees in 
the other businesses mentioned may raise that figure 
to 1,000,000, representing, perhaps, a total population 
Of 4,000,000; certainly a rather big slice of the nation 
to begin with. These businesses would carry with 
them others. For example, the rail- 
roads are the largest consumers of iron 
and steel, and national operation of Mr, Bel- 
them would naturally carry with it the ; 
national operation of the larger part of lamy’s Argu- 
the iron business. There are about 500,- ment, 

ooo iron-workers in the country, imply- 

ing a population of perhaps 2,000,000 

dependent on the industry, and making, with the 
railroad and other employees and their dependents, 
some 6,000,000 persons. The same logic would apply 
to the mining of coal, with which, as carrier and chief 
consumer, the railroads are as closely identified. 

““The necessity of preserving what is left of our for- 
ests will soon force all the States to go into the for- 
estry business, which may well be the beginning of 
public operation of the lumber industry. If our fast 
vanishing fisheries are to be protected, not merely 
national supervision, but national operation, will soon 
be necessary. 

“Tn the field of general business, the trusts and syn- 
dicates, which have so largely stimulated the popular 
demand for Nationalism, have also greatly simplified 
its progress. Whenever the managers of any depart- 
ment of industry or commerce have, in defiance of 
law and public interest, formed a monopoly, what is 
more just and proper than that the people themselves, 
through their agents, should take up and conduct the 
business in question at cost? In view of the fact that 
most of the leading branches of production have now 
been ‘‘syndicated,” it will be seen that this sugges- 
tion, fully carried out, would go far toward com- 
pleting the plan of nationalization. F 

““Meanwhile che same process would be going on 
upon other lines. Foreign governments which have 
large armies, in order to secure quality and cheap- 
ness, usually manufacture their soldiers’ clothing, 
rations, and various supplies in government fac- 
tories. The British Government, which is most like 
our own, was forced, by the swindling of contractors, 
to gointo making clothing for the soldiers in the 
Crimean War, and has since kept it up with most 
admirable results. If our Government had manufac- 
tured the soldiers’ supplies in the Civil War it would 
have saveda vast sum of money. Itis highly desirable 
that it should forthwith begin to manufacture cloth- 
ing and other necessaries for its soldiers and sailors, 
and for any other of its employees who might choose 
to be so served, as it is safe to say all would; for 

oods as represented, proof against adulteration, and 

urnished at cost, would be a godsend even to the 
millionaire in these days of knavish trade. The poy 
of supplying the needs of government employees wit 

the product of publicly conducted industries would 
bring about the whole productive and distributive 
plan of Nationalism in proportion as the number of 
employees increased. ; ; 

‘““Among special lines of business, which ought at 
once to be brought under public management, are the 
liquor traffic and fire and life insurance. It is pro- 
posed that every State should immediately monopo- 
lize the liquor traffic within its borders, and open 

laces of sale in such localities as desire them. The 
auers should be sold at cost,—that is to say, at rates 
to pay all expenses of the system,—by State agents, 
whose compensation should be fixed without relation, 
direct or indirect, to the amount of sales. This plan 
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liminate desire of profit as a motive to stim- 
er ekiss, would insure a strict regard to all con- 
ditions and requirements of the law, and would 
guarantee pure liquors. Pending the nationalization 
of the manufacture of liquors, the General Govern- 
ment need be called on only for a transportation law 
protecting the States against illegal deliveries within 
ir borders. , ‘ : 
ee Ae to State life and fire insurance, this undertaking 
would need no plant and no Dee eine save the State’s 
credit on long-tested calculations of risks. It would 
be done at cost, in State buildings, by low-salaried 
officials, and without any sort of competitive or adver- 
tising expenses. This would mean a saving to fire 
insurers of at least 25 per cent. in premiums, andof at 
least so per cent. to life insurers, and would, above 
all, give insurance that was not itself in need of being 
reinsured. : 

“When private plants are taken over bya city, 
State, or nation, they should, of course, be paid for; 
the basis of valuation being the present cost of a 
plant of equal utility. Of course this subject of com- 
pensation should be considered in view of the fact 
that the ultimate effect of Nationalism will be the 
extinction of all economic superiorities, however 
derived. ; 

“The organization of the unemployed on a basis of 
State supervised cooperation is an urgent under- 
taking, in line with the program of Nationalism. 
The unemployed represent a labor force which only 
lacks organization to be abundantly self-sustaining. 
It is the duty and interest of the State to so organize 
the unemployed, according to their several trades and 
aptitudes,_the women workers as well as the men,— 
that their support shall be provided for out of their 
own product, which should not go upon the market for 
sale, but be wholly consumed within the circle of the 
producers, thus in no way deranging outside prices 
or wages. This plan contemplates the unemployed 
problem as being a permanent one, with periods of 
special aggravation, and as therefore demanding for 
solution a permanent and elastic provision for a circle 
of production and consumption complete in itself and 
independent of the commercial system. There is no 
other method for dealing with the unemployed prob- 
lem which does not mock it. 

“In proportion as the industries, commerce, and gen- 
eral business of the country are publicly organized, 
the sources of the power and means of the growth of 
the plutocracy, which depend upon the control and 
revenues of industry, will be undermined and cut off. 
In the same measure, obviously, the regulation of the 
employment of the people and the means of providing 
for their maintenance will pass under their collective 
control. To complete the plan of Nationalism, by 
carrying out its guaranty of equal maintenance to 
all, with employment according to fitness, will require 
only a process of systematization and equalizing of 
conditions under an already unified administration.” 

REVISED BY Epwarp BELLAmy. 


(For the objections to Nationalism see So- 
CIALISM; section Objections to.) 


References: Looking Backward, by Edward Bel- 
lamy, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887; Zhe Program of 
the Nationalists, by Edward Bellamy, reprinted from 
The Forum for March, 1894; Principles and Purposes 
of Nationalism, an address by Edward Bellamy, fh 
ered in Tremont Temple, Boston, December 10, 1889. 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC.—It has been proposed by the 
Nationalists in America (see NATIONALISM) to 
meet the admittedly enormous evils of the 
liquor traffic by putting the whole traffic into 
the hands of the Government and having 
liquor sold under strict regulations, by govern- 
ment officials, in government dispensaries, and 
atcost. Itisin this last respect that the Nation- 
alist plan differs radically from the Dispensary 
system (g.v.), from the Norwegian system 
(7.v.), and from all similar plans. All these 
plans provide for some one’s making a profit 
from the sale of liquor. Nationalists, on the 
other hand, maintain that so long as 
there is a profit in the liquor traffic some 
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one will be interested in the extension of 
the traffic, and that, conversely, the one 
way to kill the traffic is to kill the profits 
in it. They argue that this applies to gov- 
ernment sales as well as to private sales. 
It will not do, they affirm, to allow even the 
Government to make any profits out of liquor, 
for if the Government has ‘‘ an interest” in the 
sales, it will lead to corruption. Officials would 
then be interested in some way to extend the 
traffic, so that either strict regulations would 
not be passed, or, if passed, would not be en- 
forced. If, on the other hand, Government 
made no profit out of the sales, it would be 
nobody’s interest to sell, and therefore the 
strictest regulations concerning its sale could 
be both enacted and enforced. Sales could 
then be restricted to very limited hours ; they 
could be made only to registered people or 
hotel guests, so that men could neither buy 
much at one place nor go from place to place 
and get a little. They could be absolutely 
prohibited to minors, to people whom physi- 
cians or their families declared unable to drink 
in moderation, etc. Yet the plan would allow 
other adults to drink in moderation who wish to 
doso. This, Nationalists urge, is the best law 
that can to-day be enforced. Prohibition (g. v.) 
they declare to be, in our large cities and even 
in most States, at present impracticable. The 
sale of liquor by government dispensaries, the 
claim, in South Carolina, Sweden, etc., is al- 
ready proving practical, and the best way to 
restrict the traffic, and abolish its grossest 
evils. Only the Nationalists would go one step 
further and prevent even Government from 
having any interest in the concern. To sell 
liquor at cost, the Nationalists 
claim, would not induce people to 
drink more, by making liquor 
cheaper ; in the first place, because 
it is byno means clear that liquor 
would be cheaper. The cheaper 
forms of liquor are sold in such vast quan- 
tities to-day, and with such vile adulter- 
ations, that they can be sold very cheap, 
and at such alow margin of profit (the total] 
sum of the profits, however, being enormous} 
thatitis very doubtful if the Government could 
sell its limited quantities, which would be free 
from cheap adulterations, at any less price 
than to-day, and yet cover the cost. Cost 
price, therefore, would not necessarily be a 
lower price. Even if the price were slightl 
lower, the Nationalists urge that the small dif- 
ference would scarcely increase temptation at 
all, because few, if any, except those wholly 
without money, are deterred from drink by the 
price. Again, government sales of liquors to 
registered persons would check all or almost 
all the treating that is to-day one of the great- 
est forms of the evil. The great argument for 
this system is, however, that it would at once 
cut off the enormous money interest in the 
liquor traffic which to-day buys legislatures, 
corrupts politics, demoralizes the community, 
prevents temperance legislation, or mocks its 
enforcement. 

Mr. George W. Evans, writing in The Na- 
zzonalist for December, 1889, describes the 
Nationalist plan as follows: 


Objections 
Considered. 


- 
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“National prohibition is Utopian; and whenever we 
areina rece to secure it, the nuisance can be dis- 
posed of with less effort; will, in fact, have already 
sunk into insignificance. The difficulty that underlies 
all our schemes of reform is that both parties to the 
sale of a drink of liquor are co-conspirators. The 
seller wants to sell because he makes a profit; the 
buyer will not give evidence against him for any vio- 


lations of law, because that violation contributes to 
his own gratification. The desire of profit stimulates 
adulteration and illicit sales; andlack of evidence has 
forced the law and order leagues of Eastern cities to 
such devices that their witnesses are rebuked from the 
bench in open court, and bid fair to become proverbial 
for sneaking and treachery—questionable means that 
nothing can justify if not their end. 

“These two things, then, and these only, stand inthe 
way of a reasonable restraint of the liquor traffic: the 
desire of profit and the privacy of the sale. The first 
of these difficulties may be obviated by compelling all 
liquor to be sold at cost; the second, by having all 
sales entered upon a public record. This may be ac- 


complished by making the manufacture and sale of 


liquor a government monopoly like the postal system, 
and tn no other way. 

_ “Let the Government, then, assume the duty of brew- 
ing, distilling, andimporting all liquors, and forbid all 
other brewing, distilling, andimporting, just as now it 
forbids the private carrying of mails; let a suitable 
number of dispensing offices be established in each 
ward or other convenient district; at these offices the 
registered inhabitants or the dona fide guests of neigh- 
boring hotels may obtain liquor for such purposes and 
in such quantities as may be legalized ; and the stranger 
within the gates must be vouched for, by the inhabit- 
ant with whom he is quartered, in such a way asto 
prevent any person from obtaining liquor from more 
than one office. 

“Phere would be nothing immoral about a public bar 
where the dispenser had no interest except that of effi- 
cient public service under wise regulation ; and witha 
moderate and impartial supply of thiskind, smuggling 
and illicit manufacture would be out of the question, 
because they could not compete with government 

rices, and the evils that come from adu/feration of 
cor would disappear. After this systemis estab- 
lished, any reasonable restraint will be perfectly effect- 
ive, and absolute prohibition of the use of alcoholic 
beverages can be more effectively carried out than it 
ever has been yet. But this last step might then very 
fairly be considered an unreasonable restraint. 

“Under the present régime the liquor dealers are 
organized for the protection of their interests against 
the attacks of society, but there is no organization 
among them, nor can there be, to protect society 
against the outrages of which it complains. Even if 
there are some few saloons that will not sell drink 
after drink to the same customer till he is completel 
intoxicated, there is no hindrance to the very ordi- 
nary and usual practice of going from shop to shop, 
‘seeing the town,’ and getting drunk by degrees. The 
most conscientious barkeeper—and there may be 
such—might find it difficult to decide whether the 
applicant before him could stand another dose of 
alcohol ; and, if the line is drawn too far on the wrong 
side, the barkeeper will justify himself with the 
motto of commercial greed: ‘It’s business.’ Not only 
is the moral responsibility divided by this practice, 
but the legal responsibility also. The law recognizes 
the right of the family to protestagainst the sale of 
liquor to any of its members whom it may injure; 
and if the relatives of a drunkard give notice in 
writing to any particular dealer, there is provision 
for legal redress if he sells contrary to such notice. 
It is impossible, however, to give written notice to the 
hundred. saloons within easy walking distance, or to 
obtain redress, after the notice is served, without evi- 
dence of the specific act that constitutes the offense. 

“Under the system proposed in this article these 
evils would not exist. The drinker could get no 
liquor except where he was known and registered ; 
and, if his case was severe enough to demand it, his 
family could prevent even that.” f 


On the other hand, the opponents of this 
system argue that, even if sold at cost, those 
who manufactured for the Goy- 

el ernment, or who worked under 
Objections. tne Government, if the Govern- 
ment made its own liquor, would 

have an interest in extending this business ; 
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that they would be tempted to adulterate, and 
so that all interest in the traffic would not be 
abolished even by selling at cost, while Gov- 
ernment would be corrupted and drinking 
made respectable and legal. Says a writer in 
The Nationalist for February, 1890, answering 
the previous writer : 


‘In Massachusetts, under the prohibition statute of 
1855 to 1868, the liquors required for medicinal, chem- 
ical, and scientific purposes were obtained at State 
agencies, and a public record was kept of the sales; 
all other sales were illegal. If the law had been hon- 
estly enforced for a few years, and the agencies 
placed in honest hands, our annual struggle under local 
option and license laws would have been avoided; mil- 
lions of money expended in courts, public institutions, 
etc., would have been saved, and taxation by this time 
would have been reduced, as I firmly believe, fully 5° 
per cent. The Massachusetts method of ’55 was far in 
advance of the beverage plan proposed for the Gov- 
ernment to adopt. If we wish to rid the country of 
the curse of intemperance and the evils arising from 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, can we do so any more 
effectually by catering to the bad habits and evil pas- 
sions of men through public government dispensa- 
ries? We have learned that licensed liquors will 
ruin a family as quickly as unlicensed, and will not 
pure alcoholic liquors, if branded ‘U. §&.,’ go to the 
brain as surely as if doctored and watered by a 
profits-seeking retailer? In fact, the latter, as com- 

ared with a salaried government official, has an 
interest in weakening the drams and prolonging the 
walking condition and existence of his customers, and 
he well knows how to ‘extend’ his beveragesso as to 
compete with the Government if it should sell the pure 
article at cost, as proposed. Those who believe that 
‘there would be nothing immoral about a public bar 
where the dispenser has no interest,’ etc., should have 
the experiment tried at East Boston, South Boston, or 
the North End before recommending its adoption 
throughout the United States.” 


Nevertheless, the experience of govern- 
ment dispensaries in South Carolina, Sweden, 
and elsewhere is winning many supporters to 
the dispensary system, and even many pro- 
hibitionists are coming to believe that such a 
system may be made a step toward national 
prohibition. The People’s Party in Massa- 
chusetts and several other States has adopted 
the Nationalist plan, usually stating it in the 
following language, which was inserted as a 
plank in the Massachusetts platform of that 
party, August 24, 1891: 

‘‘ We believe that the solution of the liquor problem 
lies in abolishing the element of profit, which is a 
source of constant temptation and evil; and we there- 
fore demand that the exclusive importation, manu- 
facture, and sale of all spirituous liquors shall be con- 
ducted by the Government or State at cost, through 
agencies and salaried officials, in such townsand cities 
as shall apply for such agencies.” 

This, it is claimed, has the advantage of 
local option, in that any town or city that votes 
no license need not apply for a government 
agency, while any town that desires liquor 
sold could have it; but only under strictest 
regulations. (For nationalization in other coun- 
tries, see SouTH CAROLINA DisPpENSARY SYSTEM.) 


NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS, 
THE TELEGRAPH, etc. See RAILRoAbDs, 
TELEGRAPHS, etc. 


NATURALIZATION is an act by which a 
foreigner; called an alien, becomes a citizen of 


any country. ho 

The following are the Naturalization Laws 
of the United States, as prescribed by Sections 
2165-74 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States : 
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Naturalization. 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION, 


The alien must declare upon oath before a Circuit or 
District Court of the United States, or a District or 
Supreme Court of the Territories, ora Court of Record 
of any of the States having common law jurisdiction, 


and a seal and clerk, two years at least prior to his ad- ° 


mission, that it is, doxa fide, his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, and to renounce forever 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince or 
State, and particularly to the one of which he may be 
at the time a citizen or subject. 


OATH ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION, 


He must, at the time of his application to be admit- 
ted, declare on oath, before some one of the courts 
above specified, ‘‘that he will support the Constitution 
of the United States, and that he absolutely and en- 
tirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and fidelity 
to every foreign prince, potentate, State, or sover- 
eignty, and particularly, by name, to the prince, 
potentate, State, or sovereignty of which he was before 
a citizen or subject,’ which proceedings must be re- 
corded by the clerk of the court. 


CONDITIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP, 


If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court to 
which the alien has applied that he has resided contin- 
uously within the United Statés for at least five years, 
and within the State or Territory where such court is 
at the time held one year at least ; and that during that 
time “he has behaved as a man of good moral charac- 
ter, attached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the same,” he will be admitted to 
citizenship. 

TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

If the applicant has borne any hereditary title or 
order of nobility, he must make an express renuncia- 
tion of the same at the time of his application. 


SOLDIERS. 


Any alien of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
ward who has been in the armies of the United States, 
and has been honorably discharged therefrom, may 
become a citizen on his petition, without any previous 
declaration of intention, provided that he has resided 
in the United States at least one year previous to his 
application, and is of good moral character. (It is 
judicially decided that residence of one year in a par- 
ticular State is not requisite.) 


MINORS. 


Any alien under the age of twenty-one years who 
has resided in the United States three years next pre- 
ceding his arriving at that age, and who has continued 
to reside therein to the time he may make application 
to be admitted a citizen thereof, may, after Ee arrives 
at the age of twenty-one years, and after he has re- 
sided five years within the United States, including 
the three years of his minority, be admitted a citizen; 
but he must make a declaration on oath and prove to 
the satisfaction of the court that fortwo years next 
SG a it has been his dona fide intention to become 
a citizen. 


CHILDREN OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


The children of persons who have been duly natu- 
ralized, being under the age of twenty-one years at 
the time of the naturalization of their parents, shall, 
if dwelling in the United States, be considered as 
citizens thereof, 


CITIZENS’ CHILDREN WHO ARE BORN ABROAD. 


.The children of persons who now are or have been 
citizens of the United States are, tho born out of 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, con- 
sidered as citizens thereof, 


CHINESE. 
; The naturalization of Chinamen is ee fg prohib- 
ited by Section 14, Chapter 126, Laws of 1882. 
PROTECTION ABROAD TO NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


Section 2000 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States declares that “all naturalized citizens of the 
United States while in foreign countries are entitled 
to and shall receive from this Government the same 
protection of persons and property which is accorded 
to native born citizens.” 


Great frauds have often been committed in 
large cities by issuing naturalization papers to 
large numbers of foreigners who, it has been 
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claimed, have not resided in this country for 
the requisite term of five years. By thismeans — 
it has been urged that fraudulent votes have 
been cast, and elections largely influenced. 


NATURAL MONOPOLIES.—This is a 
phrase that has come into general use, though 
particularly in the United States, for that class 
of monopolies which are asserted by the users 
of the phrase to have become monopolies on 
account of some inherent property. Professor 
R. T. Ely, who perhaps has done more than any 
other writer to give currency to the phrase, says 
(Soctalism and Social Reform, pp. 262-300) : 


‘Monopolies may be divided into two main classes, 
—natural and artificial; and natural monopolies again 
may be divided into two sub-classes, namely, First, 
those businesses which are monopolies by virtue of 
the qualities inherent in the business itself; and sec- 
ond, those businesses which are monopolies by reason 
of the fact that the supply of the raw material upon 
which they are based is so limited in area that the en- 
tire supply can be acquired by a single combination of 
men. 

“Natural monopolies of the first class are the natural 
monopolies ordinarily discussed, and they include the 
means of communication and transportation ; as well 
as the lighting service by gas or elec- 
tricity ofcities. Railways, water-ways, 
irrigation works,telegraphs, telephones, 
are especially important. But street- 
car lines, whether they are surface lines, 
subways, or elevated railways, and the 
means of lighting cities, are scarcely 
less so. These are all primary businesses in modern 
society ; businesses of every other kind are dependent 
upon them... .” 

“Natural monopolies of the second class are those 
which become monopolies because the supply of raw 
materials, consisting of natural treasures, is so limited 
that it can all be acquired by a single combination of 
men. Anthracite coal has been cited as an illustra- 
tion; other similar cases could be instanced. It is said 
that it has been possible to purchase practically the 
entire supply of some raw materials found among 
barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples; not so much, 
perhaps, on account of the limitation of the supply, as 
on account of the fact that itis easy to cheat them, 
= to buy, a great supply at far less than its actual 
value... . 

‘‘Land is frequently called a natural monopoly, but 
this hardly seems correct. Monopoly implies manage- 
ment or ownership by one person, or by a combination 
of persons who can act as a unit. Anything of the 
kind does not exist with respect either to landowner- 
ship, or to the use of the land for agricultural or build- 
ing purposes. A genuine monopoly in the ownership 
or exploitation of land would mean the virtual slavery 
of all persons not interested in the monopoly. If the 
farmers of the world could act together as a unit, they 
could force all others to give everything they might 
have for food, as the alternative would be starvation. 
“What will not aman give for his life?’ But sucha 
combination is an impossibility, and every attempt to 
effect a combination, even on a comparatively small 
scale, with respect toa single staple, like wheat or 
cotton, has thus far proved a failure.” 


Mr. Farrer, in his book The State zu zts Re- 
lation to Trade, has given the following char- 
acteristics of natural monopolies : 


Character- 
ization. 


““y, What they supply is a necessary. 

“2, They occupy peculiarly favored spots or lines 
of land. 

ae The article or convenience they supply is used 
at the place where and in connection with the plant or 
machinery by which it is supplied. 

“4. This article or convenience can in general be 
largely, if not indefinitely, increased without propor- 
tionate increase ee and capital. 

‘“*s5. Certainty and harmonious arrangement, which 
can only be maintained by unity, are paramount con- 
siderations.” 


The following consideration of the subject 
we mainly take from various statements by 
\ 


Professor Ely. Concerning the difference be- 
tween ‘“‘ natural and other monopolies,” he says 
(dem, p. 217): 


“Socialists assert that every business is a natural 
monopoly, and that the expression itself, ‘‘ natural 
monopoly,” is as much out of place as would be the 
expression ‘natural adults,” with reference to human 
beings. Every human being becomes in time an 
adult, and so, they say, every business becomes in 
time a monopoly. Proof is sought in a long list of 
trusts and combinations which have been more or less 
successful. When we look into this list of trusts in 
manufactures, however, we quickly ascertain that 
few of them have achieved anything like complete 
monopoly; and if we examine the list of unsuccessful 
attempts to form trusts, we shall discover that this 
is longer than the list of partially successful trusts. 
What we ascertain in reality is a demonstration of the 
advantages of production ona large scale, and a few 
attempts to secure a monopoly which have been par- 
tially successful, and a far larger number of cases of 
failure to establish monopoly in manufacturing indus- 
tries. So far as any historical inductive proof is con- 
cerned, we must say that it is, as yet, lacking. The 
careful thinker will at least aman time for further 
observation. He will tell us to wait and see what tend- 
encies are revealed by subsequent industrial de- 
velopment. If weturn to deductive proof, however, 
no convincing arguments have been advanced to sup- 

ort the hypothesis, either that unification of manu- 
actures, is, generally speaking, inevitable, or even 
possible. We must not overlook the immense diffi- 
culty of a management so watchful, so alert, so full 
of resources, so fruitful in initiative and enterprise, 
that it can permanently secure better results than a 
number of smaller and competing manufacturers.” 


As a proof that natural monopolies are such, 
we are told (¢dem, pp. 263-266) : 


“The proof that these pursuits are natural monopo- 
lies is twofold; namely, deductive and inductive, or 
historical. The deductive proof takes account of 
characteristics of businesses of the kind mentioned, 
and discovers that businesses with these characteris- 
tics must necessarily become monopolies. Their 
main characteristics are three: They occupy peculi- 
arly desirable spots or lines of land; second, the serv- 
ice or commodity which they oni ape is furnished in 
connection with the plant itself; and, in the third 
place, it is possible to increase the supply of the serv- 
ice or commodity indefinitely, without proportionate 
increase in cost. Any business which has these quali- 
ties tends to become a monopoly by Virtue ofits in- 
herent qualities, and it must become such in time... . 

“Inductive or historical proof calls attention to actual 
experience. It is found that sooner or later attempted 

competition always gives way to com- 
bination and consolidation. The gas 
Proof of business furnishes an excellent illustra- 
Natural tion, because the experience with re- 
Monopolies, spect to this isso super-abundant, and 
because, furthermore, asthe geographi- 
cal area within which the business is 
conducted is small, the movement toward monopoly 
has always been comparatively rapid. Competition 
in the gas business has been attempted in countries 
with all kinds of political government, and under 
every circumstance which can be imagined. It has 
been tried repeatedly with the most solemn promises 
on the part | those starting rival companies, that 
compétition would be genuine and permanent. But 
the nature of the business as monopoly has been 
strong enough to overcome every obstacle, and guar- 
anties have not been worth the paper on which they 
have been printed. It is probably not too much to 
say that competition has been tried a thousand times 
in different countries, and no one can yet point to one 
single instance of permanently successful competi- 
tion. It would seem that a thousand experiments 
should satisfy any one. The telegraph business also 
furnishes good illustration. Competition in telegraph 
service was tried many times in England, but always 
resulted in monopoly ; and it has been tried perhaps a 
hundred times in the United States, but the tendency 
monopoly has been too strong... - ‘ } 
Drcompetiion of various sorts has been tried with 
respect to railways. . . . America will be held to offer 
the greatest difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of a theory of monopoly in the railway business, but 
the difficulties only spring from the fact that it is a 
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vast country in which the railway development is yet 
far from complete. Combination and consolidation 
are going forward every day, and it is simply a ques- 
tion of time when monopoly will be secured in the 
United States as well as elsewhere. Even now it 
would require a small book simply to print the names 
of railway companies which have been absorbed by 
other companies, and have ceased to exist.” 


So conceiving of natural monopolies, those 
who use the phrase advocate that all natural 
monopolies should be at least owned and usu- 
ally (tho not always) operated by the commun- 
ity. Professor Ely writes (4m Introduction 
to Politzcal Economy, pp. 252, 253). 


“What shall be our policy? Monopoly is inevitable. 
Private monopoly is odious. Public monopoly is a 
blessing, and the test of experience approves it. 
Again and again it has been tried with 
fear and trembling, but the results have 
in the long run been gratifying. Pub- 
lic ownership and management of rail- Treatment. 
ways have in Germany succeeded in 
many respects even better than their 
advocates anticipated, and the opinion of experts in 
Germany favorsthem almostif not quite unanimously. 
The writer happens to know of no exception... . Ye 
was long agosaid bya shrewd English engineer that 
where combination is possible competition is impossi- 
ble. Combination is always possible in the case of un- 
dertakings which are natural monopolies. It is inevi- 
table, for it is not only cheaper to doa given amount 
of business by a monopoly than by two or more con- 
cerns, but very much cheaper. If two gas companies 
in a city, having each a capital of a million dollars, 
operating separately are able to make ro per cent. 
profit, when combined they will make much more 
than ro per cent.; possibly even 15 or 20 per cent. 
There is a force continually at work drawing them 
together. It works as constantly if not as uniformly 
as the attraction of gravitation.” 


This does not, however, according to this 
school of thought, always imply public opera- 
tion (Soczalzsm and Social Reform, p. 293): 


“Tt does not appear evident at once that the collect- 
ive management of the property collectively owned 
is essential. If the anthracite coal-mines were owned 
by the State or-by the nation, satisfactory results 
might, perhaps, be secured by leasing the land, or by 
allowing individuals or companies to mine coal freely 
on the payment of a royalty which would absorb any 
economic surplus above the normal returns to labor 
and capital.” 


Concerning the advantages of the public 
ownership of natural monopolies, we are told 
(we quote from various works of Professor 
Ely) first, that the socialization of natural 
monopolies would lead to the better utilization 
of productive forces and the avoidance of 
wastes due to competition. A railroad mana- 
ger is quoted as saying that even now it 
would involve an annual saving of $200,000,000 
if the railways of the United States were man- 
aged as a unit. Says Professor Ely (Ax /n- 
troduction to Political Economy, p. 254): 


“The construction of only two needless parallel 
lines of railway in the United States, the West Shore 
and the Nickel Plate, extending together from New 
York to Chicago, wasted two hundred millions of dol- 
lars; a sum sufficient to build two hun- 
dred ce homes for a ae 

eople. Probably the waste in railway 
Sonstraction and operation in the United Advantages. 
States during the past fifty years would 
be amply sufficient to build comfortable : 
homes for every man, woman, and child now in the 
country. ih 

“Every city shows that attempted competition eats 
upa large part of what might be profit. Gas can well 
be supplied for a profit in great cities, if the business 
is a perfect monopoly, for 75 cents.”’ 


Natural Monopolies. 


A second advantage claimed is that it would 
tend to decrease industrial crises. (See CRISES.) 

A third advantage is that it would purify 
politics. (See Ciry ; MuNICIPALISM ; SocIALIsM. ) 

Fourth, it would tend to the utilization of in- 
ventions. (See CoMPETITION.) 

Fifth, it would aid distribution. (See 
WeattuH.) These advantages we consider un 
der their proper heads. But besides these, are 
indirect advantages perhaps even greater, 
the breaking up of the great monopolies depen- 
dent upon natural monopolies (see Coa ; STAND- 
ARD Oit Monopoty), and the abolition of railroad 
favoritism (see RAILROADS). . 


Concerning the purchase of private monopo- 
lies, Professor Ely says (zdem, p. 289): 


“The difficulties of payment for these monopolistic 
undertakings are often mentioned. It must be remem- 
bered that public ownership increases their value, 
because it produces unification in these enterprises, 
and shuts off the waste of future competition. Fre- 
quently public ownership makes it a possibility to 
unite advantageously several services and thus effect 
a saving. Very oftena municipal electric lighting 
plant is connected with the public water-works, and 
results in a better utilization of public property, and 
of the services of those already in the employment of 
the municipality. The railways, which include the 
larger part of the property of the kind under consid- 
eration, are generally brought forward as affording 
the chief illustration of the difficulties of acquisition 
by the government. The purchase of these practically 
means the conversion of railway stocks and bonds into 
government bonds, and while it would add enormous- 
ly to the public debt, it would addto astill greater ex- 
tent to the public resources. Besides, it must always 
be remembered that the change could not be made in 
a single day. 

“Reformers are often inclined to urge that the pay- 
ments for railways, telegraphs, etc., should only be 
sufficient to duplicate the existing plant, and this gen- 
erally means much less than the selling value of the 
plant. They make a serious mistake in taking this 
position. Asa matter of policy, this course is not to 
be recommended, because it needlessly antagonizes 
such a large proportion of the population of the coun- 
try. Those who are asked to part with their property 
ata price less than the market value will feel them- 
selves aggrieved, and will oppose the reform in every 
way intheir power. The plan proposed is also objec- 
tionable on the score of justice. The value which 
property of this kind has in excess of the cost of dupli- 
cation of the plant is largely due to a public policy 
which has been approved by a majority, and a vast 
majority, of the people of the United States. A large 
capitalization, so far as it exceeds the actual value of 
the plant, very frequently represents only the waste 
due to attempted competition, and this attempted com- 
petition has been encouraged in every way, directly 
and indirectly, by the general public. Even when 
such is not the case, the begs hgh of an excessively 
large income, which has brought about the large capi- 
talization, has been due to a considerable extent to 
failures of the legislature to make proper laws, and of 
the other public authorities adequately to enforce ex- 
isting laws. Now, if the property is appraised simply 
at the cost of duplication of the plant, it would make a 
Pana of the community bear the entire burden of a 
false public policy, whereas, as the whole of the public 
is to blame, the burden should be diffused among the 
people as a whole. If it is necessary to raise large 
sums to pay off the debt necessitated by the acquisi- 
tion of enterprises of this kind, it could be done 
through a wisely devised system of inheritance taxes. 

““When we consider the difficulties in the way of the 
socialization of natural monopolies, we must always 
remember what the alternative is. These difficulties 
are real, but the difficulties of the present system are 
even greater.”’ 


For the ways in which socialists and nation- 
alists would obtain the ownership of private 
monopolies, see RAILROADS, section Nation- 
alization of. We are here considering simply 
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the views of those who believe in the social- 
ization of ‘‘ natural monopolies” alone. For 
examples of the practical working of the social- 
ization of national monopolies, see BERLIN; 
BIRMINGHAM ; GLASGOW; LONDON ; ELECTRICITY; 
Gas ; PosraL SysTEM ; RAILROADS ; STREET RAIL- 
WAYS ; TELEGRAPHS ; TELEPHONES ; PosTAL SAv- 
Incs Banks, etc., etc. Professor Ely says 
(<dem) : 


“The test of experience seems to be decisive. The 
same objections which we now hear against the nation- 
alization of railways in the United States were heard 
fifteen years ago in Prussia, and the opinion of the 
people was divided. Now one who 
travels in Germany, and talks with the 
people, finds it difficult to discover any 
one adverse to public ownership and 
management of the railways. ‘here 
are some who would like to go back to 
the old system ; butthey are few indeed, and they are 
very generally those who would be apt to derive some 
private advantage from the change. Professor Cohn of 
the University of Géttingen voices a general sentiment 
when he says that, in Prussia, the question of state 
ownership and management of railways has been 
settled by the test of experience. The people of the 
Australasian colonies are equally clear in regard to 
the advantage of public ownership and operation of 
railways. There is considerable enthusiasm in regard 
to the results of such ownership and operation in New 
Zealand ; and recently the editor of an economic peri- 
odical complained because he could not find any one 
in Australia to write an article adverse to the govern- 
ment ownership and management of railways.” 


Experience, 


For the views of those who oppose the so- 
cialization of national monopolies, see INDI- 
VIDUALISM ; MONOPOLIEs. 


References: Professor R. T. Ely’s Socialism and So- 
ctal Reform (Crowell & Co., 1894); C. W. Baker’s Mo- 
nopolies and the People (Putnam, 1889); A. Shaw’s 
Municipal Government in Great Britain (The Centur 
Co., 1895); John R. Commons’ Distribution of Wealth, 
Macmillan, 1894). (See also ELECTRICITY; GAS; 

AILROADS ; SOCIALISM, etc.) 


NATURAL RIGHTS may be, in general, 
defined as rights or asserted rights based on 
what are declared to be laws of nature, as dis- 
tinguished from rights grounded on conven- 
tional relations or positive enactments. The 
phrase, however, is used by different writers 
and different schools of thought in such differ- 
ent meanings, or shades of meaning, that one 
must ask the exact sense in which a writer uses 
the phrase before one can be sure that he un- 
derstands his exact thought. The use of the 

hrase, and the value of the ideas embodied in 
it, will be best seen in following the develop- 
ment of the theory of natural rights through its 
several phases. Popularly identified with the 
revolutionary political writers of the eighteenth 
century, and particularly with Rousseau, the 
theory is really as old as political thinking and 
by no means dead to-day. 


The germs of the theory may be found in the Greek 
sophists and articularly in Aristotle, although, as 
Professor Ritchie has pointed out in his latest book, 
Natural Rights, Aristotle did not hold 
the theory usually held to-day by those 
who use the phrase. He speaks of véuos 
idios and vénos Kowds, meaning by the 
former any law which the State estab- 
lishes for itself, and is therefore peculiar 
to it, and by the latter, the law which is 
conformable to the dictates of nature and appears to be 
recognized among all men (Ethics, book v. chaps. vi., 
vii.; Rhetoric, booki. chaps. x., xiii.). Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction is not between laws based upon nature and 
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laws based upon human enactments. To Aristotle, as 
to all the Greeks, the State was anaturalproduct. He 
simply distinguishes between laws peculiar to one 
State and universal laws common to all. 

Some of the Greek Cynics, however, held a theory 
more close to the modern doctrine. Antisthenes 
says: “The wise man will live not according to the 
established laws, but according to the law of 
virtue” (quoted by Ritchie, zd@em, p. 33). Diogenes 
was more extreme. He disowned the State and con- 
sidered himself ‘‘a citizen of the world.’’ He opposed 
all conventions, and apts his tub to a house. 
From this Cynic school came the more balanced Stoic 
with its maxim, “Live in harmony with nature.” 
Nature, however, is not the whim of the individual ; 
it is the divine element in the universe, and human 
laws may themselves be a manifestation of it. In 
Rome, Cicero popularized this view. ‘“ Universal con- 
sent is the voice of nature” (7wsc., xv, § 35). Hence, 
the Latin jus gentium and the jus civile are to be 
interpreted as almost exact translation of the Greek 
xoivos voucs and idtos vouos. One great jurist Ulpian 
held that the jus naturale applied to animals as well 
as men: “It is that which nature has taught to all 
animals” (embodied in Justinian’s /n- 
stitutes, i. tit. 2). From the Roman 
law the distinction passed into me- 
dieval thought. Aquinas’ conception 
of nature was derived from Aristotle, 
but he adds Cicero’s conception of the 
dex nature. The natural law becomes a fixed law 
implanted in the human heart and in the universe, as 
contrasted with both the laws of men and the revealed 
law of God. Aquinas says, ‘ Natural law is nothing 
else than the participation in the eternal law of the 
mind of a rational creature” (Summa 1a, 2ae, qu. 94, 
art. 2). Medieval thought made a sharper distinc- 
tion than the Roman jurists between the jus czvile 
and the jus gentium. hen Justinian codified the civil 
law, the law of nations was more sharply distinguish- 
able from it. It became a distinct ideal code. To it 
men could appeal. First the authority of human law 
was questioned by the appeal to the Church. When 
the authority of the Church was shaken, the way was 
cleared, says Ritchie (¢dem, p. 42), “for revolution in 
the name of nature.” 

Through Grotius and Puffendorf the medieval dis- 
tinction came to Locke, and with him played an 
important part. It lies in the back- 
ground of all his theories. He says 
(Treatise on Crvil Government, ii. § 95): 
“Men being by nature all free, equal, 
and independent, no one can be put out 
of this estate and subjected to the 

litical power of another without his own consent.” 

e talks of a “state of nature,” ‘‘a golden age” 
which has “‘a law of nature to govern it” (Czvzl Gov- 
ernment, ii. § 6). Civil society with Locke is consti- 
tuted by a compact of the original members; a 
compact renewed from generation to generation in 
the person of every citizen when he comes to an age of 
discretion to choose his allegiance. The sovereignt 
of society is limited, too, to the ends for which it 
was conferred. It is not hard to see outlined here all 
the essentials of Rousseau’s social compact. Locke 
from this basis justified the revolution of 1688. 
Another English writer from the same principles 
deduced a condemnation of rebellion. Hobbes, like 
Locke, starts out from a state of nature. Men are by 
nature equal and live in a state of mutual fear, 
enmity, and war. This is intolerable. Hence, by 
a law of reason which is also ‘‘a law of nature,” they 
mutually agree to surrender their natural rights to 
some sovereign man or body of men to govern over 
them. Hence, having surrendered their natural 
rights, they no longer have them, but must obey the 
sovereign power. From these English theorists 
sprang alike Rousseau’s social contract and the 
“unalienable rights” spoken of in the American 
Declaration of Independence. Professor Ritchie has 
shown that the American “inalienable rights” came 
not from France, as_ is usually thought, but from 

England. A bill or declaration of rights 

exactly analogous to the French declara- 

-..° tionis found in most of the State consti- 
America. tutions of the United States originated 
after 1776, while the French Declaration 

of the Rights of Man _was promul- 

gated in 1791. The Bill of Rights of Virginia (June 
12, 1776) declares, “That all men are by nature equally 
free and independent and have certain inherent rights, 
of which, when they enter into a state of society, they 
cannot by any compact deprive or divest their poster- 
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ity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. That 
all power is vested in, and consequently derived from 
the people, that magistrates are their trustees and 
servants and at all times amenable to them.’”’ The 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, 
signed only a few days later, almost repeats the 
words, when it says: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
This theory was in the air—American and English 
air as truly asGallic. Virginia, says Bancroft, ‘“‘moved 
from charters and custom to primal principles; from 
a narrow altercation about facts to the contemplation 
of immutable truths. She summoned the eternal 
laws of man’s being to protest against all tyranny” 
(History of the United States, 5 ed. viii. p. 383). 
These metaphysics we have traced historically 
through Locke. But as Professor Ritchie says (zdem 
p. 6), ‘the theory of natural rights was not Locke’s 
invention. Neither he nor Jean Jacques can claim 
the credit of having ‘discovered the lost title-deeds 
of the human race.’ The theory of natural rights 
is simply the logical Guleroaih of the Protestant 
revolt against the authority of tradition, the logical 
outgrowth of the Protestant appeal to private judg- 
ment.” In the Middle Ages privileges were claimed 
because of some real or fancied authority in the past. 
There were three great authorities, the Bible, Aris- 
totle, and Justinian. Yet in each of these could be 
found some elements of the law of nature. The 
Levelers appealed to the law of nature. Thomas 
Edwards (in his Gangrena, pt. iii. p. 16) says these 
“sectaries”’ held that ‘‘by natural birth all men are 
pr Seaera and alike born to like propriety [property 
liberty, and freedom ; and as we are delivered of Go 
by the hand of nature into this world, every one with 
a naturalinnate freedom and propriety, even so weare 
tolive every one equally and alike, to enjoy his birth- 
right and privilege.’”’ Again Edwards says of them 
(dem, p. a0, “though the laws and customs of a king- 
dom be never so plain and clear against their ways, 
yet they will not submit, but cry out fornatural rights 
derived from Adam and right reason.’”’ ‘This doctrine 
Ritchie traces back to Wyclif and his 
poor priests. Wyclif argued (see De 
Civili Dominio, edited by R. L. Poole, Protestant- 
pref. pp. xxii-xxiy) that ‘“‘every one in Z 
a state of grace has real lordship over ism, 
the whole universe,” and deduces from 
this community of property. He held 
this only of the saints, but John Ball (g. v.) and 
others popularized this when they sang: 


“When Adam dalf and Evé span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


Says Ritchie, ‘‘In the Puritan Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, the appeal to historic right was 
replaced by an appeal to natural rights. The struggle 
for parliamentary liberties led some men to go behind 
peel acmenta and charters, just as the independent 
study of the Bible led some men to go behind the 
authority of the Bible and to pelyo0 the authority of 
‘the inner light’ alone. This,’ Ritchie continues, ‘is 
the logical outcome of Protestantism, however unac- 
ceptable to the majority of those calling themselves 
Protestants; however unsatisfactory and dangerous 
in the eyes of those who were more influenced by the 
historic spirit and who realized, in more or less intelli- 
gent fashion, the necessity of social cohesion and con- 
tinuity.’’ Ireton (Clarke Papers, 1 2: 307) complains 
to Protestant extremists, ‘‘If you do, paramount to 
all constitutions, hold up this law of nature, I would 
fain have any man show me where you will end.” 
Puritan England thus produced the theory, but it was 
developed mainly inthe American Bills of Rights and 
the French Revolution. The convention at New 
York, October, 1765, while protesting loyalty to King 
George, declared “that trial by jury is the inherent 
right and invaluable right of every British subject 
in these colonies,’”’ entirely in the spirit of the English 
Bill of Rights of 1689. In the Declaration of Rights of 
the Philadelphia congress of 1774, appeal is made not 
only to ‘the principles of the English constitution and 
the several charters or compacts,’”’ but to “the im- 
mutable laws of nature,” including the right ‘to life, 
liberty, and property.’”’ In the declaration of July 4, 
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no more is said of the rights of British subjects, 
we we have ‘‘unalienable rights,’’ which come from 
God. We now understand the development of the 
theory in France better. It did not take, even here, an 
invariably atheistic form. The French declarations of 
r79t and 1793 are proclaimed ‘‘in the 

presence ce the Supreme Being.”’ Nor 
is the theory in France by any means 
peculiar to Rousseau. It is common to 
almost all the eighteenth-century wri- 
ters and largely traceable to English 
hilosophy, appearing through Diderot and the Encyc- 


France. 


opedists. All the tendencies of the time—religious, 
scientific, philosophical, and political—favored the 
theory. It was developed on its religious side not 


only by the individualism of the Reformation, in 
the doctrines of the right of private judgment and 
Luther’s salvation by faith, but quite as much by Cal- 
vin’s sovereignty of God, since, by making man the 
predestined subject of God’s omnipotent rule, the indi- 
vidual is placed above all the laws of State or Govern- 
ment. The same exaltation of the individual was 
developed by the growing spirit of science, discovery, 
and invention. Men were breaking away from all cov- 
enants, theories, and institutions of the past. This 
was peculiarly true in politics. Instituted law was 
identified with despotism. It was popular to place 
above such law the ‘‘natural rights of man.”’ ; 
The view was particularly favored by the Physio- 
crats, tho they deduced from it economic rather than 
political conclusions. Quesnay’s Le Drott Nature/l is 
a classic of this theory, and begins by laying down the 
roposition that natural right is “the right which a man 
has to do the things which are fit for his enjoyment.” 
It will be thus seen into what ready soil Rousseau 
dropped his brilliant words. So far from his being 
the originator of the theory, itis not even clear that 
he held it, in its extreme form, in his more careful 
writings. Professor Ritchie argues that it scarcely 
appears in his little read Soczal Contract (1762), but has 
been taken mainly from his more popular, tho weaker, 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality among Men 
(published 1754). This discourse, however, belonged 
to Rousseau’s most brilliant period, and tho its views 
seem seriously modified in the later Soczal Contract, 
its teachings, and not the more careful statements of 
the latter, have become identified with Rousseau. The 
theory, however, in its essence, is contained in both 
books. We present Rousseau’s statement as Professor 


Huxley has summarized it (Vzneteenth Century, 
LE galage' 1890), that: First, All men are 

orn free, and politically equal and 

Rousseau. good, and in the ‘‘state of nature”’ 


remain so; consequently, it is their nat- 
ural right to be free, equal, and (pre- 
sumably their duty to be) good, raed 
trat Soctal, v. pp. 98-99, Mussay Pathay’s edition, 1826. 
Second, All men being equal a natural right, none 
can have any right to encroach on another’s equal 
right. Hence no man can appropriate any part of the 
common means of subsistence—that is to say, the land 
or anything which the land produces—without the 
unanimous consent ofall othermen. Underany other 
circumstances, property is usurpation (Déscours, pp. 
257, 258, 276). Third, Political rights, therefore, are 
based upon contract; the so-called right of conquest 
is no right, and property which has been acquired 
by force may rightly be taken away by force (Dzs- 
Cours, PP. 276-280), 

_ The relation of such theories to the French Revolu- 
tion it is easy to see. The famous French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man was proclaimed in 1791, and un- 
doubtedly embodied the principles of the Gerolution 
altho these principles can by no means be considered 
to have caused this revolution. The French Revolu- 
tion simply accomplished suddenly and in bloodshed 
what England had gained quietly and with legal pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless, the French Revolution called 
all men’s attention to the dangerous aspects of 
the theory of natural rights. In England, where 
the theory had been largely developed, it was stren- 
uously attacked, and with such success that to-day 
most English and American publicists consider it 
exploded. That this is not the case we shall later 

see; but itis true that the overwhelm- 

ing judgment of modern English and 

Criticism, American scholarsis against the theory. 
This is probably mainly due to the 
development of the modern scientific 

: f and historic spirit, which asks for 
induction from facts, not for brilliant generalities 
from metaphysical arguments about unproven and 
unprovable “natural laws.” The theory, how- 
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ever, was first attacked by statesmen and philoso-. 
phers rather than by scientists. In brilliant rhet- 
oric Burke argued its dangerous and baseless. 
nature. Paine, in hiseven more brilliant and rhetor- 
ical Rights of Man, answers Burke; but thought and, 
above all, science, were to answer Paine. Bentham 
more coldly argued its uselessness, and then science: 
came to condemn it and ask what facts teach, not. 
what different people assert-to be. ‘‘natural.”” The 
argument against it to-day is mainly based on the 
fact that nobody can prove what are natural 
rights. Modern disbelievers in the theory assert that 
what are called ‘‘natural rights’ are simply what. 
various men believe to be the ideal of what should be 
man’s social status. Says Professor Ritchie (zdem, p. 
80), ‘‘ Natural Rights, when alleged by the would-be: 
reformer, mean those rights which, in his opinion, 
would be recognized by the public opinion of such a 
society as he admires. . .. They arethe rights which 
he thinks ought to be recognized; 72. ¢, they are the 
rights sanctioned by his ideal society, whatever that 
may be.” Further, Professor Ritchie says (#dem, p. 
82), ‘If we go back to the ordinary unreflecting opin- 
ions of mankind in comparatively primitive condi- 
tions, we shall find that those rights which people 
think they ought to have, are just those rights which 
they have been accustomed to have, or which they 
havea tradition (whether true or false) of having once 
possessed... . Thus tothe average Greek, slavery 
undoubtedly seemed a ‘natural’ institution; it was. 
familiar to him, and he did not know of any civilized 
society withoutit.. . . A Turk, a German, an Amer- 
ican, would give somewhat different accounts of this 
natural status. The ‘natural’ in each case may, per- 
haps, be pitched a little above the average usage of 
the society in question ; it represents the expectations 
of the society, of which expectations fulfilment may 
indeed fall short.’? Hence, as many modern thinkers 
have shown, the theory of ‘‘natural rights”? may be 
made to supportany theory. It is usually used to base 
an argument against any law or action of the State 
that the individual does not consider wise or right. 
It is used by anarchists to condemn existing inequal- 
ities of social conditions, and by conservatives to 
check attempts on the part of government to remedy 
those inequalities. The Liberty and Property Defense 
League plants itselfon the same natural rights as 
did Tom Paine. In the name of natural rights Henry 
George argues that every man has a right to what he 
produces, andonly to that, while Matthew Arnold 
says: ‘‘An author has no natural right toa property 
in his production. But, then, neither has he a natural 
right to anything whatever which he may produce 
or acquire” (Fortnightly Review, vol. xxvii. p. 322). 
Such contradictions prove to the critics of the theory 
its impracticality, baselessness, and unreality. 

Says Jevons in The State in Relation to Labor: 
“The first step must be to rid our minds of the idea 
that there are any such things in social matters as 
abstract ideas.” r. Spencer quotes a writer ‘of 
high repute” as saying “to explain once more that 
there is no such thing as ‘natural right’ would be 
a waste of philosophy.” Rousseau himself, in the 
preface to his Discours, says: ‘It is more difficult than 
one would suppose to take the precautions necessary 
to basing an argument upon it [the doctrine of 
natural rights].’’ Professor Huxle shows that 
nature’s laws ‘‘contain in reality nothing but a state- 
ment of that which a given being tends to do under 
the circumstances of its existence.” A tiger has. ~ 
a natural inclination to eat men; certain cannibals 
are said to have the same inclination. Have they 
a natural right toeat men? As used against govern- 
ments, the advocates of ‘‘natural rights” and ‘a 
state of nature,” which is supposed to be better than 
the organized state, forget what Aristotle did not 
forget, that the State itself is natural. It is haltin 
metaphysics and stranger theology to assert that God 
made the country and man made the city. Is the 
plowed land unnatural? Is the city street contrary to 
human nature? The view held to-day by most pub- 
licists, in place of the theory of natural rights, is stated 
by Professor John W. Burgess, as follows: 

“The revolutionists of the eighteenth century said. 
that individual liberty was a natural 
right ; thatit belonged to the individual 
as a human being, without regard to the 


state or society in which, or the govern- The Oppos- 
ment under which, he lived. But itis ing View. 


easy to see that this view is utterly 
impracticable and barren ; for if neither 
the State, nor the society, nor the government de- 
fines the sphere of individual autonomy and con- 
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structs its boundaries, then the individual himself 
will be left to do these things, and that is anarchy 
“op and simple. The experience of the French 
evolution, where this theory of natural rights 
was carried into practice, showed the necessity 
of this result. These experiences drove the more 
pious minds of this period to formulate the proposi- 
tion that God is the source of individual liberty. Dzeu 
et mon drott was the medieval motto made new again. 
But who shall interpret the will of God in regard to 
individual liberty? If the individual interprets it for 
himself, then the same anarchic result as before will 
follow. If the State or the Church or the govern- 
ment interprets it, then the individual practically 
gives up the divine source of his liberty. . . . We may 
express the most modern principle as follows: The 
individual, both for his own highest development and 
the highest welfare of the society and State in which 
he lives, should act freely within a certain sphere: 
the impulse to such action is a universal quality of 
human nature ; but the State, the ultimate sovereign, 
is alone able to define the elements of individual 
liberty, limit its scope, and protect its enjoyment. 
The individual is thus defended in this sphere against 
the Government by the power that makes and main- 
tains and can destroy the Government, and by the 
same power ¢hrough the Government against en- 
croachments from every other quarter. Against that 
power itself, however, he has no defense. It can give 
and it can take away. The individual may ask for 
liberties which it has not granted, and even prove to 
the satisfaction of the general consciousness that he 
ought to have them; but until it grants them, he cer- 
tainly has them not. The ultimate sovereignty, the 
State, cannot be limited, either by individual libert 
or governmental powers; and this it would be if 
individual liberty had its source outside of the State. 
This is the only view which can reconcile liberty with 
law, and preserve both in proper balance. very 
other view sacrifices the one to the other” (Political 
Science and Constitutional Law, vol. i. book ii. chap. i.). 

Such is the ordinary view held at present by the 
large majority of thinkers in England and the United 

tes. 

Yet there are a few and some of the most brilliant 
minds in England and America, and a whole school 
of thinkers upon the continent of Europe, who do hold 
still to the doctrine of natural rights. Herbert 
Spencer has given the weight of his name to the 
doctrine. In his Soctal Statics he holds that all rights 
are derived from a single first principle, which he 

' calls ‘the law of equal freedom.” This principle is 
“that every man may claim the fullest liberty to 
exercise his faculties compatible with the exercise of 
like liberty by every other man”’ (chap. v. § 3), or, as 
he elsewhere expresses it, ‘‘every man has freedom 
to do all that he wills, provided that he infringes not 
the equal freedom of any other man” (chap. vi. § 1). 
Accordingly, he says: ‘“‘ Rights are nothing but arti- 
ficial divisions of the general claim to exercise the 
faculties—applications of that general claim to par- 
ticular cases ; and each of them is proved in the same 
way by showing that the particular exercise of the 
faculties referred to is possible without preventing the 
like exercise of faculties by other persons.” His devel- 
opment of this theory is well known. (See SPENCER.) 

In Germany, the idea of Naturrecht is the root idea 
of German jurisprudence. Professor Pollok says of 
this school, that its authors “throw their main 
strength on investigating the universal moral and 
social conditions of government and laws, or, at any 
rate, civilized government and laws, and expounding 
what such governments and laws are, or ought to be, 
so far as determined by conformity to these condi- 
tions.’”’ English writers, he says, are apt to despair of 
systems of philosophy built up on somebody Ss con- 
ception of ‘“‘things as they ought to be,” “ necessar 
inferences from the facts of nature,” ‘‘natural laws” 
which, nevertheless, ‘‘never have been and probably 
never will be perfectly discovered. But,’’ he adds, 
“allowance must be made for difference in meaning. 
We may discover this mysterious and terrible Vatur- 
recht to be no worse than a theory of government and 
legislation ; or, to preserve better the wide generality 

iven to it by its authors, a kind of teleology of the 

tate and its institutions.” ete: 3 j 

In England Professor Lorimer in his Institutes of 
Law, with its sub-title, A Treatise of the Principles of 
Jurisprudence as Determined by Nature, most nearly 
represents the German school. But the characteristic 
modern English, and especially the American use of 
the theory, is the use made of it in politics by Jefferso- 
nian Democrats, with their strict limitation of the 
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power of the State, and in economics by Henry George 
and his followers, when they hold that each man has a 
natural and a divine right to what he produces, and 
to that only, so that land values should be held in 
common, since no individual has produced them, but 
that each individual should be allowed private prop- 
erty in other things. (See SINGLE TAX.) Professor 
Ritchie, in his volume above referred to, considers 
the specific natural rights most commonly claimed: 
the right of life, of liberty, of toleration, of public 
meeting and asscciation, of contract, of resistance ~ 
to oppression, of equality, of property, of pursuing 
and obtaining happiness. He shows, however, that 
nations like the United States, most imbued with the 
theory of natural rights, have not scrupled to go con- 
trary to them when it was popular. Protestants, who 
cannot understand why Roman Catholics should not 
allow legal divorce, are quite ready to suppress Mor- 
mon plural marriages by law. To sum up, the theory 
of natural rights is considered by its critics vague 
and useless ; its truth to lie in its witness to the belief 
in a divine or general ideal of society toward which 
men are ever pressing. 

(See Poxiricay Science ; STATE ; SOVEREIGN- 
Ty ; Roussgau, etc.) 

References: Natural Rights, a Criticism of Some 
Political and Ethical Conceptions, by David G. Ritchie, 
1895. (See also PAINE; ROUSSEAU.) 


NAVIGATION. See Commerce. 
NAVY. See Army Anp Navy. 
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. NEGRO AND PRESENT SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, IN AMERICA, THE. (See also 
SLAVERY.) During the dark days of slavery 
little or no progress could be expected from the 
negro. Bought and sold like the cattle of the 
fields, and bearing all the degrading conse- 
quences of aninhuman bondage, it isevermore 
to his credit that he has escaped at all from the 
brutalizing influences of 260 years. There was. 
a large number of free negroes settled in the 
South before the war, and altho they were al- 
lowed to acquire property, and secure a meas- 
ure of education, they were subject to many 
disabilities and restrictions. They were de- 
nied intercourse with the slaves; and were 
even frequently the victims of murderous 
mobs who violated the seclusion of their 
homes. They were, in both North and South, 
excluded from the militia, and quite generally 
denied the right to vote, altho impartially 
taxed. Their schools were separate, few in 
number, and poorly conducted. They were 
excluded from churches, confined to the gal- 
leries of theaters, denied lodging and board at 
hotels, and were not permitted to travel as 
first-class passengers upon either land or 
water. Nearly every State constitution con- 
tained the word ‘‘white” asa restriction of 
civil rights ; nearly every common-carrier com- 
pany had special rules to apply to the negro; 
and nearly every community contained men 
and women who were always ready to de- 
nounce and abuse the harmless and submis- 
sive blacks. If the noblest class of Americans 
were subjected for years to such disadvan- 
tages as these, and with no chance of revolu- 
tion or redress, it is very probable that their 
social and moral condition would not finally be 
very high. 

The great bravery shown by many negro 
regiments in the war of the rebellion did much 
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to elevate them in esteem, and secure a little 
more fairness in their treatment by the whites. 
Before the spring of 1863 the United States 
Government published a plan by which negroes, 
free and bond, were to be employed as sol- 
diers. By the end of the autumn 50,000 troops 
of this character were under arms. From the 
beginning to the close of the war there were 
178,975 negro troops in the service of the na- 
tion, who participated in 449 engagements and 
sustained a loss of 36,847. At Fort Wagner, 
Port Hudson, Chapin’s Farm, Nashville, and 
upon other fields they won the confidence and 
approval of the military and civil leaders of 
the cause they so gallantly served. Doubted 
and discriminated against in respect to their 
pay, bounty, and clothing, they were subse- 
quently placed upon the same footing with 
their more favored white comrades. 

On January 1, 1863, the Proclamation of 
Emancipation was issued; every negro re- 
ceived his freedom; and soon after, by amend- 
ments to the Constitution, was made a voter 
andacitizen. The legislatures of the South- 
ern States, however, passed laws that practi- 
cally disfranchised him for a time; and the 
acts regulating negro laborers made them the 
merest vassals of the soil. But the reorgani- 
zation of these States brought the negro into 
political prominence. 

During the period of reconstruction negroes 
were in the majority in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of some Southern States, 
while two became United States senators and 
a dozen were members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Fourteen held positions in the 
diplomatic and consular service of the Govern- 
ment. The United States marshal for the 
District of Columbia, the tax collector, the re- 
corder of deeds, and the register of the treas- 
ury were, at one time, negroes, and all of 
them ex-slaves save one. There were about 
600 negroes in the departments at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and several thousand of them in 
the postal, revenue, and customs service in 
various sections of the country. 

The attitude of the Southern people to the 
negroes since the war has been almost invari- 
ably aristocratic and repressive; they have too 
frequently endeavored to keep 
them servile and dependent, in- 
stead of aiding them to reach a 
higher plane of intelligence and 
citizenship. Henry M. Boies says, 
in the course of an earnest plea 
for negro education, ‘‘The whole administra- 
tion of the South proceeds upon the false and 
un-American idea of a servile class, to be 
maintained in a condition of suppression; an 
idea which the welfare of our institutions, so- 
ciety, and government cannot tolerate, and 
must in some way totally eradicate, abolish, 
and destroy. The American people and its 
free government are irrevocably pledged and 
devoted to human progress, elevation, and 
civilization, without regard to tribe or tongue, 
Sex or color, or any previous condition of na- 
tivity, servitude, or intelligence.” 

In another place the same author writes: 
“A ruling white minority, possessing the 
wealth, stands over a black majority which is 
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paid for their labor actually less than the 
fairly comfortable subsistence which they re- 
ceived when slaves; and denies to them every 
right of equality except the simple name of 
citizen. This is as hostile to true American- 
ism as was slavery. It has become so palpa- 
ble, atrocious, and pregnant a national peril 
as to require national intervention.” 

Yet it must be admitted that to this as to 
every question there are two sides. The 
Southern whites say, in answer to such criti- 
cism, that the negroes are yet too ignorant to 
vote; that being in some States 
in the majority, they would, if 


allowed actual equality with the eee 
whites, put back the whole civil- ~ yjew. 


ization of the South, if not make 

civilization impossible. Says Govy- 

ernor Evans of South Carolina, in regard to 
the constitutional convention called to devise 
a way for excluding the negro from political 
power : 


“There are only two flags, the white and the black. 
Under which will you enlist? The one, the white, is 
the peaceful flag of Anglo-Saxon civilization and 
progress. The other is the black flag of the debased 
and ignorant African, with the white traitors who are 
seeking to marshal the negroes in order to gain politi- 
cal power... . 

“The constitutional convention must be controlled 
by white men, not white men with black hearts, not 
negroes. The world must be shown that we are 
capable of governing ourselves, and that, constitu- 
tion or no constitution, law or no law, court or no 
court, the intelligent white men of South Carolina 
intend to govern her.” 


The South (especially the progressive so- 
called New South) has no desire to reenact 
slavery, if it could, but it does almost as one 
man insist that civilization shall not be lowered 
to the level of the negro—which, it says, would 
be the result of giving the right at present of 
political and social equality with the whites. 

Suddenly transformed from slaves to citi- 
zens, without test or preparation, it is self-evi- 
dent that the whole negro race is the ward 
of the American nation, and must be so con- 
sidered and treated, until it shall rise in all 
respects to a level of equality with its white 
fellow-citizens, and have a fairer show in the 
competitions of life. 


“But there are unfailing signs that the negro is ac- 
cumulating property, and rapidly acquiring knowl- 
edge, in spite of the many peculiar obstacles that have 
been cast in hisway. In 1888, inthe District of Colum- 
bia, where the Government emancipated the slaves 
by compensating their masters, the negro citizens paid 
taxes upon about b pened of real property ; in Geor- 
gia they are taxed for about $11,000,000, 1n Louisiana 

or about $25,000,000 ; and in other States in an almost 
proportional amount.” 

“According to the census of 1890, there are in the 
United States 7,470,040 persons of African descent— 
an increase of 13.51 per cent. since 1880. The negro 
school population of the former slave States is about 
2,100,000; and the enrolment is 1,100,000. They have 
281 normal schools with 6207 students; 270 institutions 
for secondary instruction with 9970 students ; 238 uni- 
versities and colleges with 511g students; 110 schools 
of theology with 1297 students; 16 law schools with 
98 students; 22 schools of medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy with 208 students; 40 schools for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind with 139 students; and, 
adding the 66: schools for negroes in 
the Northern States to the 18,704 for 
the freedmen, there are 19,455 public 
schools with a total enrolment for the 
race, as far as reported, of 1,127,839. This does not 
include the negroes and mulattoes in the schools of the 
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_ North, where no discrimination is made as to color or 
nationality. There are more signs of improvement in 
the negro in the South than in the small communities 
of Northern negroes, who, contented with their con- 
dition, make little effort to improve their opportuni- 
ties. They are the servant class as a rule, altho there 
are worthy exceptions, and make little or no progress. 
However, in the larger cities of the Northern States 
negroes have branched out into lucrative business en- 
terprises, and by industry, frugality, and ability have 
attained to high and honorable business standing. ”’ 


In general, since emancipation, their morals 
are improved, their social life more elevated, 
their tastes more chaste, their education ad- 
vanced, and their comfort and happiness in- 
finitely increased. The friends of humanity 
everywhere will join in creating a public sen- 

_ timent friendly to the negro as a citizen, asa 
laborer, and as a man, until the African race 
is merged at length into a composite American 
nationality. Hone @: 

Concerning some other statistics in regard 
to the negro population in the United States, 
the Rt. Rev. C. Clifton Penick, D. D., agent 
for the Commission of the Protestant Episco- 

al Church for work among colored people in 
the United States of America, says ina tract 
on the struggles, perils, and hopes of the 
negroes : 


“In 1865 probably not one in ten thousand of the 
negroes of the South could read. To-day not lessthan 
tweuty-five thousand are professors or teachers in 
colleges and schools. A vast number of well-read 
preachers, lawyers, doctors, mail agents, and clerks 
are at work, while, in 1890, 1,255,320 scholars were in 
public schools—18.55 per cent. of the negro population 
in the entire country, an increase of public-school 
enrolment of 61.58 percent. in ten years. The enrol- 
ment of white children the country over is but 21.68 

rt cent. of the white population. When we remember 
that altho there are but 7,470,000 of these people, they 
have in twenty-five years built them 19,753 churches, 
with 5,818,459 seats, at a cost of $20,323,887; that they 
report 2,316,785 communicants in churches entirely of 
their own race, the figures are startling. Rev. H. K. 
Carrol, compiler of church statistics for the Eleventh 
Census, puts the number of communicants at 2,610,525. 
When we contrast, however, the wonderful strides of 
the race in education and religiousness since 1865, the 
revelations of its criminal record are both surprising 
and appaling, asthe following facts, gathered from the 
census of 1890, show: 

“The negro population is a little more than one- 
ninth of the entire population of the nation, yet it 
furnishes 37 per cent. of its homicides—z. e., 2739 out of 
7386. Of the 82,329 adult prisoners in the United 
States, the negroes furnish 27,277. Of the 387 female 
homicides the negroes give 224-7. e., two-thirds. The 
entire country has one adult criminal to every 786 of 


its population, while the negroes have one to every . 


284 of their population. Our 45,912,663 native born 
whites have one homicide to every 14,539 of them; the 
foreign whites one to 7633; the negroes one to every 
2727. If we compare the ages of the homicides, we 
find that from 50 to 60 years of age the negroes furnish 
ris out of 580, about one-fifth; from 40 to 50, they 
furnish 289 out of 1148, about one-fourth; from 30 to 
40, 714 Out. of 2152, or about one-third; from 20 to 
30, 1,271 out of 2639, nearly one-half; and under 20 
years of age, two-thirds of the homicides of the entire 
fation are recorded as negroes. Of the nine murders 
committed by youths of 14 years old, eight were 
recorded against negroes.” 


NEIGHBORHOOD GILDS is the name of 
certain social reform institutions first proposed 
by Dr. Stanton Coit (7. v.), as the result of his 
experience in the social settlements started by 
him in New York city and London. He em- 
bodied his ideas on this subject in a book 
entitled, Neighbourhood Guilds, published in 
1891. According to this work (p. 7), ‘‘The 
very name, ‘neighborhood gild,’ suggests the 
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fundamental idea which this new institu- 
tion embodies: namely, that, irrespective of 


religious belief or non-belief, all the people, 


men, women, or children, in any one street, 
or any small number of streets in every work: 
ing-class district in London, shall be organized 
into a set of clubs, which are by themselves, or 
in alliance with those of other neighborhoods, 
to carry out, or induce others to carry out, all 
the reforms, domestic, industrial, educational, 
provident, or recreative, which the social 
ideal demands.” Dr. Coit’s idea is that the 
forming of separate societies or clubs for 
special purposes tends to magnify out of all 
proportion that one side of life or culture 
which it aims to develop. It tends again to 
break up the family unit. It sends the boys to 
one club, the girls to another, the father to 
another, the mother to another. Thirdly, it 
breaks up neighborliness. One family knows 
nothing about its next-door neighbor, be- 
cause the two families go to different 
churches, to different clubs, have different 
interests. The Neighborhood Gild aims at 
organizing the social life of all the people 
in one small district. It thus brings neigh- 
bors together, families together, different 
interests together. In the Neighborhood 
Gilds there are departments for boys, for 
girls, for men, for women, for art, for educa- 
tion, for recreation, for the various inter- 
ests of life; and they are not all separate ; for 
certain purposes, and at certain times, all come 
together. According to Dr. Coit, no—Gild 
should be so large as to prevent all the members 
forming a circle of acquaintance. Personal 
work is its essence. To develop persons in all 
sides of character is its aim. It would not 
compete, but rather cooperate with other re- 
form agencies. Neighborhood Gilds can be 
started quietly, without great initial expense, 
in almost any place, starting, perhaps, in one 
family house, its parlors being used for meet- 
ings until a room, and then a house, can be 
hired. Dr. Coit started the first Gild in New 
York city, about 1885, and it has now grown 
into a University Settlement (7. v.). In 1889, 
Dr. Coit, on his removal to London, started 
one there in Kentish Town. For all details, 
see Dr. Coit’s book, Nezghbourhood Guzlds. 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. See Mattuu- 
SIANISM, last section. 


NET PROFITS. See Prorits. 


NEW AUSTRALIA.-—July 16, 1893, 200 
emigrants left Australia to found a commu- 
nistic colony in Paraguay, to be called New 
Australia; the leader was William Lane. 
The experiment elicited more attention than 
most such experiments, but the colony has 
met with great difficulties. Dissensions early 
broke out; the colony divided, and at this 
writing (1895) it is impossible to ascertain its 
true condition. 


NEWCOMB, SIMON, was born in Wal- 
lace, Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835. In 1861 he 
became professor of mathematics in the United 
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States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
D. C., and since 1884 has also held a professor- 
ship of mathematics in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Among his most popular works are 
Popular Astronomy (1877) and Principles of 
Political Economy (1886). In economics Pro- 
fessor Newcomb is known as an adherent of 
the classical school. A clear and forcible 
writer, he is as well represented in numerous 
magazine articles as in his books, particularly 
in his articles in the North American Review 
and Princeton Review. 


NEW HARMONY, though later identified 
with Robert Owen (g. v.), was founded by a 
small German sect, the followers of one George 
Rapp, a weaver by trade, but noted for his 
biblical knowledge and piety. Rapp gath- 
ered together in Wurtemberg a number of 
people who shared his religious views, and, 
following the example of the early Christians 
in Jerusalem, they held all their property in 
common. 


“Being persecuted for their views, they decided to 
emigrate to the United States, and in 1803 the Rap- 
pites formed their first settlement in Butler County, 
Pa., giving to their village the name of Harmony. 
By dint of hard work and economy, in ro years they 
were ina state of comparative comfort; but wishing 
to make their position more secure, in 1813 they moved 
westward and bought about 30,000 acres of some of 
the richest land in Posey County, Indiana, and there 
founded the world-famous village of New Harmony. 
The Rappites were a very industrious and inoffensive 
folk; their creed enjoined pure life, simple diet, and 
plain dress; the ambitions and wishes of the individual 
were to beentirely subject to the general good. After 
a time they took vows of celibacy, even those who 
were already married dissolving the relationship and 
taking the vows. For ten years they labored and 
prospered exceedingly, both in agriculture and man- 
ufacture ; and then, selling all their land and the vil- 
lage buildings to Mr. Robert Owen, of New Lanark, 
Scotland, they emigrated east again to Beaver 
County, Pa., where they founded the village of Econ- 
omy.” (See ECONOMY.) 


The purchaser of New Harmony, Robert 
Owen (g. v.), was a Welshman, born in 1771. 
He became manager and then proprietor of 
extensive cotton mills on the Clyde, Scotland, 
and devoted much energy to promoting the 
interest of working people. He desired to 
abolish all class distinctions, and endeavored 

to show that the interests of the 


Under employer and employees could 
Robert be made identical. His mills at 
Owen, New Lanark were ideal object 


lessons to support his theory, and 
it was to put into practical shape his theories 
for the advancement of working people that he 
bought the New Harmony estate. ssociated 
with him in the scheme was a Mr. William 
Maclure, a Scotchman, who shared Mr. 
Owen’s communist theories. 


“Their aim was to establish a community in which 
property was to be held in common, though under the 
restriction of a constitution. All were to share in the 
common labor, and all should receive a liberal educa- 
tion, with facilities for continued study and pursuit of 
knowledge. The religious views of the members 
were entirely of their own choice, the only qualifica- 
tions essential for membership being honesty of pur- 
pose, temperance, industry, cleanliness, and careful- 
ness. When the settlement of New Harmony came 
into the possession of Robert Owen the village was 
regularly laid out as a town, with streets running at 
right angles to each other; and in the center a public 
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square, surrounded by the large brick buildings bt : 
ex 


by the Rappites for their churches and schools. 
land itself was well prepared ; there were 19 detached 
farms, and some 3000 acres which had been cultivated 
by the Rappite society, besides a vineyard, several 
orchards, and other improvements. ith the place 
so prepared, and 30,000 acres to fall back upon, the 
experiment of a secular community, based on honesty 
of purpose and moral integrity, seemed to have every 
material advantage that could be-offered. In a very 
short time the village was a busy place. Within two 
or three months there were some goo persons gathered 
from all parts of the United States and Europe. Many 
of these were inspired with an earnest belief in the 
ideals which the experiment was to prove, and worked 
zealously in the endeavor to put them into practice ; 
but many, also, were lazy and shiftless, and came 
seeking an easy mode of living, shirking their share of 
the toil, while others came with a view to making 
profit out of the benevolent feeling of the founder, 
and with no sympathy at all forthe movement. With 
such material it was quite impossible to fulfil the 
original expectation, and in less than two years it had 
become evident that it was hopeless to try longer.” 


On April 27, 1825, Mr. Owen called all the 
members of the community together, and in 
an address explained the impossibility of an 
immediate total change in all their manners of 
life, and proposed that they should accept a 
constitution only partially communistic for a 
term of three years, that they might be better 
prepared to fully carry out the 
idealcommunity. This was agreed foe 
to, and under the name of the Constitution. 
‘« Preliminary Society of New Har- ‘ 
mony” the venture was formally constituted. 
Mr. Owen then returned to Europe, and a com- 
mittee managed the affairs of the society. In 
less than a year Mr. Owen returned to New 
Harmony, and soon after his return the mem- 
bers of the Preliminary Society held another 
convention, deciding to at once commence com- 
munism and adopting a constitution of a com- 
munity which they called the ‘‘ New Harmony 
Community of Equality.” The management 
was to be in the hands of an executive council, 
who were to be subject to the direction of the 
community. Experience demonstrated that 
the plan of the executive council was not 
practicable, and the members were unanimous 
in requesting Mr. Owen to take the sole man- 
agement. This was the inauguration of the 
most prosperous season in the short life of the 
community. There were soon no idlers, all 
being busily engaged; and the meetings, instead 
of being the scene of wrangles, were utilized 
for the benefit of all the members. 

This was too good to last, and within a very 
few months there were disturbances, and at- 
tempts to divide the town into several societies. 
On May 30, 1826, in consequence of the contin- 
ual disagreements which had arisen about the 
disposal of the property, a meeting of the 
whole of the population was held, at which it 
was decided to form four separate societies, 
each to purchase its own share of the property, 
and each to manage its own affairs, but to 
trade together by means of paper currency. 
Other changes toltingred fast, but each change 
left them no better than before. The trouble 
was not in the institutions so much as in the 
unpreparedness or greed of many of the mem- 
bers; and though there were many choice, 
noble spirits in the undertaking, they were 
overweighted by the others. After watching 
the spirit of the community depart, and his 


fondest hopes gradually crumble away, in June, 
1827, Mr. Owen bade the community farewell. 
Leases were granted to such as 
desired to continue the coopera- 
tive experiments, and tho some 
smaller communities were formed 
from the wreckage, the New Harmony Com- 
munity of Equality had become a thing of the 
past. 

The effect, however, was not to die away. 
The scheme of communal cooperative life took 
a deep hold on the imaginations of the people, 
and many smaller communities were formed ; 
and, when nearly fifteen years later Fourier’s 
scheme was advocated, many were prepared 
to sink their all in the new communities which 
sprang up in all directions—and, alas! died 
away as rapidly as they came into existence. 
But with all the failures, there is still some 
gain, and the bitter disappointments of those 
who fondly imagined they were remodeling 
society are only the defeats which will help to 
insure victory later on, even tho it should not 
come as they expected it. ACSEDs 


NEW UNIONISM, or the NEW TRADE- 
UNIONISM, are phrases used in England 
and, to a less extent, in America, to denote the 
tendencies toward socialism recently devel- 
oped in labor organizations. The new tend- 
ency is, however, to be considered simply as a 
natural outgrowth of the old unionism, due to 
changed conditions. It was widely claimed 
in England, ten years ago, when the new 
unionism movement began, that the old unions 
had become largely conservative. Their aim, 
it was said, was not to change the conditions 
of working people, but merely to strike the 
best bargain possible for their own members, 
in the amount of wages to be paid, or the 
hours to be worked. This was the result, said 
the believers in the new unionism, of the long 
battle of the unions for existence. From 1824, 
when, to a very limited extent and for very 
limited purposes, trade-unions were first legal- 
ized in England (see Trapre-Unions; Section, 
England), down to 1875, when, alone, they 
emerged, to use the words of Mr. George 
Howell, ‘‘from the last vestige of the crimi- 
nal laws specially appertaining to labor,” the 
long struggles for legal existence had almost 
compelled the leaders of the unions to renounce 
the old Utopian socialism of the Owenites and 
Chartists and to contend for the right of com- 
bination on the somewhat fa loridnaliotic 
ground that the individual worker, having a 
right to dispose of his labor as he pleased, had 
a right to enter into combinations to dispose of 
his labor if he so chose. ‘The taking of this 

osition seemed, under the ideas dominant 
in England during the period, the only way to 
obtain for the unions legal recognition, and it 
undoubtedly coincided with many of the indi- 
vidualistic ideas of the trade-union leaders of 
the times. (For a full account of this see 
Webb's History of Trade-Unionism.) Be this 
as it may, however, the taking of such a posi- 
tion naturally gave the unions something of an 
individualistic bias, and, when they finally 
won complete legal recognition, and grew 
somewhat strong and respectable, the result 
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was that they became, at least in the opinion 
of many, somewhat reactionary trade benefit 
societies, organized not to fight the battles of 
the working classes generally, but simply to 
give benefits and gain advantages for their 
members only. This led insensibly to the © 
trade-unions becoming somewhat of an ‘‘ aris- 
tocracy of labor.” Benefit societies are some- 
what slow to take into their membership the 
lower classes of wage-earners, who are likely 
at any moment to be thrown out of work or 
placed on the needy list, and so, to an extent, 
the trade-unions limited their membership to 
the better paid members of their trades. This, 
however, hurt the trade-unions. Keeping the 
unskilled workman out of the organizations 
did not at all keep him from competing in 
the open market; and, whenever there was 
a labor dispute, it was always handicapped 
against the men by the large number of the 
semi-skilled, who were able, and almost com- 
pelled by their helpless condition, to take the 
place of the union men who refused to work. 
With such a prospect it is not surprising that 
trade-unions were steadily and surely becom- 
ing of less importance. Such was the condi- 
tion of affairs in England when the new 
unionism was developed. 

The socialist propaganda, beginning in 1880, 
had rapidly made headway, and, within a few 
years, made a great impression on the minds 
of the workers in all the industrial centers. 
Confining their efforts mainly to propaganda, 
the socialists worked quite on separate lines 
from the trade-unionists, often antagonizing 
them for their conservative tendencies. In 
1888 a number of socialists, many of whom 
were members of trade-unions, undertook the 
task (hitherto deemed impossible) of organ- 
izing the unskilled workers into a trade-union. 
The revival in trade helped them, and one of 
the first unions organized, ‘‘’ The Gasworkers’ 
and General Laborers’ Union,” within a year 
of its foundation had gained for its members 
such substantial benefits in the shape of an 
eight-hour working day, and an increase of 
pay, that the example was like a new life in 
waking from apathy those who before were 
hopeless. The success of the great ‘‘ dock 
strike” (see Dock SrrikE), which followed 
within a few months, was made possible by 
the new awakening, and was itself the begin- 
ning of a period of general activity among labor 
organizations. It was a new ideal, infusing 
new life. The immediate condition of the 
members of a union was not the only point 
that was considered. Speaking at a confer- 
ence on the organization of industry, at 
Oxford, in 1890, Mr. Tom Mann (see Tom 
Mann), who was one of the first of these social- 
ists to undertake trades organization, said : 


“As industry is conducted to-day, there are at all 
times alarge number of persons who cannot. find 
work, and, in consequence, cannot get the ordinary 
necessities of human existence.... I know that in 
the East End of London there are at least 30,000 men 
who have been unable to obtain work to-day; that 
there will be quite that number any day this week, 
and quite that number any and every day next week, 
and so on all through the winter.... That is a 
state of affairs so frightful that it will not bear calm 
contemplation without making the blood boil in the 
veins of straightforward men and women. And 
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it is recognized as being so serious, we who 
Pee boon Taentited with some of the trade-union 
work of late say that this question of the inability of 
large numbers of persons to get the wherewithal to 
live a decent life must be met.... At least we are 
bound to try and do our level best toward that... . 

“There is no quarrel between the new and the old 
[trade-unions]; and I hope that will be allowed to be 
emphasized here... . Some of the younger men of 
to-day say, not merely must trade-unions look after 
the regulations and Uses of labor and the rate of 
wages, but so long as this frightful social problem is 
there, it must receive attention, and the trade-union- 
ists, if they are to justify their existence in the future, 
must be men who will give it attention with a view to 
solving it. Therefore has cropped up what appears to 
be a difference. The new and old unionists are now 
working vigorously, with a view not merely to regu- 
lating the hours of labor and the wages to be received 
by those engaged in a given industry, but they are 
looking in a cosmopolitan fashion on the industrial 
problem generally.” 

Mr. Mann’s statement of the case gives 
practically the feeling which animated the 
leaders of the new departure, and with new 
ideals came new methods; the sympathetic 
strike (see STRIKES), political action, etc. 

The leaders of the new unionism to a large 
extent also argued the futility of “strikes” as 
a means toward curing poverty ; the evil they 
have to contend with is an economic one; and 
tho strikes may be inevitable accompaniments 
of the present wage system, they hold that 
they do not lead the way out. Political means 
were more and more to be brought to the 
attention of the workmen. 

It is this that has largely caused the growth 
among the English unions of the Independent 
Labor party (g. v.) and of the capture of the 
Trade-Union Congress and many of the older 
unions themselves by those who favor a dis- 
tinctly political socialist policy. (See ENGLAND 
AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 

The new unionism has largely been brought 
to the front by new leaders. These have cel 
no means agreed, and often have bitterly dif- 
fered, as to how and by what political party 
the new political program could be best ad- 
vanced ; but they have all agreed that in some 
way the labor movement must find its solution 
to a large extent in political channels, altho 
without by any means giving up trade-union 
organizations. Their course has been not to 
destroy trade-unions, but to create more unions 
and to convert all to socialism. Prominent 
among these leaders have been John Burns, 
Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett (g. v.). These 
men first organized the gasworkers and were 
the leaders in the Dock strike (g. v.). To John 
Burns and to Tom Mann too has been largely 
due the gaining of the supremacy for the new 
unionism in the Trade-Union congresses. At 
the Liverpool congress in 1890, the new union- 
ism gained a large majority, so much so that 
the Northumberland and Durham miners 
separated from the Miners’ Federation, and 
favoring the old policy, have voted not to send 
delegates to the congress this year (1895), on 
the ground that the congress has become 
a socialist body and was largely responsible 
for the defeat of the Liberals this year (1895). 
This year, however, the vote went against 
socialism. Burns and Mann have parted com- 
pany ; Mann working with Keir Hardie in the 
Independent Labor party, and Burns being 
a strong advocate of the ‘‘ progressive ” policy, 
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and believing that socialism can be best ad- 
vanced at present through the Liberal party. 
For taking this position he is bitterly de- 
nounced, both by the Social Democratic 
Federation and the I. L. P., and these and 
other disagreements, together with general 
trade depression, which has broken up some 
of the newly formed trade-unions among the 
lower paid workers, is at present giving the 
new unionism something of a set-back. 

In the United States the new unionism has 
been identified with the policy of the Socialist 
Labor party and has led to a bitter struggle in 
the labor movement, the socialists claiming to 
have at least one-half if not the majority of 
American trade-unionists to-day. (See TRADE- 
Unions; section, The United States. See also 
SOCIALISM.) 


NEW ZEALAND AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM.—New Zealand is in many ways in 
social reforms the most progressive commu- 
nity in the world, its nearest rival being Switz- 
erland (g. v.). 


The area of New Zealand, including the two main 
islands and the smaller ones, is 104,471 Square miles, or 
nearly that of Great Britain and Ireland. The first 
authentic discovery of New Zealand was by the 
Dutch navigator, Tasman, December 13, 1642. No one 
seems to have visited the island after this till Captain 
Cook did so in 1769. Missionaries came to the island 
in 1814. Colonization was first attempted in 1825, but 
was unsuccessful. In 1838 the New Zealand Company 
was formed, andthe first body of immigrants arrived 

anuary 22, 1840, and founded the town of Wellington. 
The colony wasa dependency of New South Walestill 
1841, when it was made a separate colony. In 1852 
representative government was estab- 
lished, with ' iter aca pickle by 
the Queen, a legislative council nomi- 
nated by the governor, and an elective Government. 
House of Representatives. The suffrage 
was practically household suffrage. In 
1893 complete suffrage was given to women, tho they 
are not qualified to be members of the Legislature. 
The seat of government is at Wellington. The Legis- 
lative Council consists (1894) of 46 members; the House 
of 74 members, of which four are Maoris. 

Meaty all the public works of New Zealand are in 

the hands of the Government of the colony, and in the 
early days they simply kept pace with the spread of 
settlement. In 1870, however, a great impetus was 
given to the progress of the whole country by the in- 
auguration of the ‘‘ Public Works and Immigration 
Policy,” which provided for carrying out works in 
advance of settlement. Railways, roads, and water- 
races were constructed, and immigration was con- 
ducted on a large scale. Asa consequence, the popu- 
lation increased from 267,c00 in 1871 to 672,265 at the 
close of the year 1893, exclusive of 41,993 
Maoris. In r8ox, 77.25 per cent. could 
both read and write ; 67.62 were unmar- 
ried. There were 70,197 men over 20, 
and 67,000 women over 15, unmarried. 
Of those having occupations 70,52r (11.25 
per cent.) were engaged in manufacture ; 68,607 (10.94) 
in agriculture ; 24,028 in domestic occupations ; 22,992 
in trade; 16,927 in mining}; 15,821 in professions}; 15,41 
in transportation ; 369,178 were dependent on natura 
guardians (scholars, etc.); 4717 were in some way de- 
pendent upon public or private support. 
_ The birth rate for 1893 was 27.50 per rooo, lower than 
in any Australian colony ; 3.79 per cent. were illegiti- 
mate; in England it was 4.2 in 1891. The death rate 
was 10,23. 

The shipping entered inward for the year 1893 in- 
cluded 617 vesels, of 615,604 tonnage; 635 vessels 
were cleared outward, of a tonnage amounting to 
642,466. The imports in 1893 amounted to £6,9r1,515 3 
the exports to £8,985,364. The chief exports weré 
wool, frozen meat, gold, and agricultural products. 

The revenue of the general Government is of two 
kinds—ordinary and territorial. The ordinary rev- 
enue for the ro ended March 31, 1894, amounted to 
44,055,479, and the territorial to £313,050, giving a total 
revenue of £4,368,538. 
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The principal heads of ordinary revenue were: 
customs, 41,655,503; stamps (including postal and 
telegraph cash receipts), £674,647; land 
tax, £285,327; income tax, £75,238; prop- 

Revenue erty tax, £1412; beer duty, £61,808 ; 

* railways, 41,175,548; registration and 
other fees, £49,200; marine, 20,183 } 
_ and miscellaneous, £56,523. 

The territorial revenue comprised Teceipts from 
pastoral runs, rents, and miscellaneous items, £184,- 
383, together with proceeds of land sales, £128,670. 

, he total revenue (ordinary and territorial), includ- 
ing the proceeds of £284,500, debentures issued under 
“The Consolidated Stock Act, 1884,” for the accretions 
of sinking fund for the year, amounted to £4,653,038. 

The customs duties constitute the largest item of 
revenue, nearly all classes of imports being subject to 
taxation. 

The ordinary expenditure under permanent and 
annual appropriations was £4,386,350, the chief items 

being—charges of the public debt, 

41,885,607; working railways, £731,844; 
: i public instruction, £388,652; postal an 
Expenditure. telegraph, £292,433; defense and police, 

4171,073 ; Subsidies and other payments 

to local bodies, £149,810; crown lands, 
surveys, and inspection of stock, £110,996; justice, 
4#115,924; hospitals, lunatic asylums, and charitable 
institutions, £115,858; and pensions, compensations, 
and other expenditure under special Acts of the Legis- 
lature, £80,984. 

In addition to (44,386,359) the ordinary expenditure, 
$250,000 Was Panaterred to the public works fund for 
the construction of reproductive works, and in aid of 
settlement of the land; and an additional extraordi- 
nary charge of £10,220 in connection with the purchase 
of the Cheviot estate was provided. 

The total ordinary and territorial revenue, together 
with the proceeds of debentures issued for the accre- 
tions of sinking fund, amounted to £4,653,038. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the revenue for the year ex- 
ceeded the expenditure (including the sums trans- 
ferred to the public works and Cheviot estate pur- 
chase accounts) by £6459; and that, by adding the 

credit balance brought forward at the beginning of 
the year (£283,770), there remains a net surplus on 
March 31, 1894, of £290,238. 

Besides expenditure out of revenue, there was also 
an expenditure out of the public works fund of £409,- 
475, of which £176,254 was for construction of railways, 

147,668 for roads, £4320 for purchase of native lands, 
£44,032 for public buildings, £16,127 for telegraph ex- 
tension, £6588 for lighthouses and harbor defenses, 
etc.; £78,485 besides the above was expended for acquir- 
ing native lands. 4 

the Assessment Act of 1891 provides for an ordinary 

land tax on the actual value of land, and an owner is 

allowed to deduct any amount owing by 

him secured on a registered mortgage. 

Under the original Act the deduction 

Taxes. for improvements might not exceed 

£3000; but, by Amendment Act of 1893, 

the value of all improvements whatso- 

ever is exempted from liability to land tax. Besides 

this, an exemption of £500 is allowed when the bal- 

ance, after making deductions as above stated, does 

not exceed £1500; and above that a smaller exemp- 

tion is granted, but it ceases when the balance 

amounts to £2500. Mortages are subject to the land 

tax. The revenue from the land tax is, in round 

numbers, £285,000 per annum. The rate of ordiaary 
land tax for 1893-94 was 1d. in the pound. : 

In addition to the ordinary land tax there is a grad- 
uated land tax, which commences when the unim- 

roved value is £5000. For the graduated land tax, 

e present value of all improvements is deducted ; 
but mortgages are not deducted. The Act for 1893, 
while reducing the ordinary taxation on land by ex- 
empting all improvements, increased the graduated 
tax, and the revised rates are now one-eighth of a 
penny in the pound sterling when the value is £5000 
and is less than £10,000, from which the rate increases 
by further steps of an eighth of a penny with the 
value of the property, until the maximum of 2d, in the 
pound is reached, payable when the value is £210,000, 

exceeds that sum. 

, itis graduated tax yields, in round numbers, £83,- 
ooo per annum, which is included in the sum of £285,- 
coo given above. Twenty per cent. additional tax is 
jevied in case of persons who have been absent from 
the colony for three years or more prior to the passing 

.of the yearly taxing Act. This amounts to about 
£1000, and is included in the £83,000 shown above. 
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Income tax is levied on all incomes above £300, and 
from taxable incomes a deduction of £300 is made. 
The rate of income tax for 1893-94 was 6d. in the pound 
on the first taxable £1000, and 1s. inthe pound on tax- 
able incomes over £1000. 

The amount raised by taxation in 1893 was £3 r15. 
2a. per head, exclusive of Maoris. 

The net public debt, after deducting the accrued 
sinking fund (£951,924), was on March 31, 1894, £38,874,- 
491, an increase of £730,421 during the year, 

The following may be stated as approximately rep- 
resenting the loan expenditure by the general Govern- 
ment on certain public works to March 31, 1894: 


FMSLS STAD USS areiiasalels aceictersioty cto stateless isisiesieibterst GO 

Water-works on gold-fields............ anon ASrgngs 
CM Mis rations seve ocsessaencks Riols sfernlorsieloyriste aya Oem tee 
Roads and bridges...... Raraven aise siete Weeeeele Bye5Ss455 
Land purchases...... Kscloiotas sPecaielp ce eiimbatiens + 15207, 517 
Lighthouses, harbors, and defense works. 906,958 
Public buildings, including schools........_ 1,890,711 
Coal-mines and thermal springs........... 25,435 


Railways (by the Provincial and General 
Governments)........ Rate GudoocnooLac 1517591308 


The above several items of expenditure give a total 
of £27,134,170 To this must be added so much of the 
loans raised by the various local bodies as have been 
devoted to the construction of harbors, roads, and 
other genie works; together with the amounts ex- 
pended out of loan by the Provincial Government on 
immigration and public works other than railways. 
The expenditure on directly reproductive works— 
railways, telegraphs, and water-works—has been £17,- 


011,542. The expenditure on land is also partly repro- ' 


ductive, and that on immigration, roads, bridges, and 
lighthouses indirectly so. 

The private wealth is estimated in the official year 
book for 1894 at about £156,058,273, or £232 per Geom 

Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics estimates the 
wealth of the United Kingdom at £247 per head, France 
4224, Holland £216, the United States 4210, Germany 
4x40, Australia, £310. 

Dealing only with persons returned as in receipt of 
wages or salary, and discarding all who derive their 
incomes from professional or trade 
profits, it is roughly estimated that the 
aggregate of the wages paid in the col- 
ony for the year amounts to £12,998,546, 
of which sum £11,983,521 is earned by 
males, and £1,015,025 by females; the 
average yearly earnings being 4092 12s. for the one 
sex, and £33 18s. forthe other. In industry it was £80 
and £31.7, and in agriculture £77 75. and £17 6s. 

An estimate has been made of the cost of living in 
New Zealand, which shows a total expenditure of 
423,349,623 on food, drink, stimulants, clothing, fuel, 
light, rent, and furniture, with allowance for such 
matters as attendance (personal and medical), and 
other accessories to the Peet needs of life. The 
rate arrived at per head of population is £35 6s. 1d. 

The length of government railways open for traffic 
on the 31st of March, 1894, was 1948 miles, the total cost 
thercot having been £15,137,036, and the average cost 
per mile £7770. The cash revenue for the year 1893-9 
amounted to £1,172,792 175. 2@., excluding the value o 
postal services: and the total expenditure to £735,358 
15s. 1a. The net cash revenue—£ 437,434—was equal to 
arate of £2 175. od. per cent. on the capital cost; the 
percentage of expenditure to revenue was 62.7. 

Altho not included in the figures for the revenue, the 
real gain to the colony is greater than the net revenue 
shown by the value of the postal services performed 
by the railways (carriage of mails, etc.), amounting 
to £27,000 per annum, 

In addition to the above railways there were 104 
miles of private lines open for traffic on the 31st o 
March, 1894. : 

The passenger fares on the New Zealand railways 
are generally at the rate of 2%d. per mile first class, 
and 1%d. per mile second class; thereturn fare being 
calculated at one-third increase on these rates. For 
suburban and local traffic, however, the rates are 
much lower ; in some cases of commutation tickets be- 
ing as low as 74d. first class, and Y4d. second class, per 
mile; while excursion and tourist traffic is encouraged 
by greatly reduced fares during the season for such 
business. 

The number of post-offices open for the transaction 
of money-order and savings-bank business at the end 
of 1893 Was 3309. 

There were 20,755 new accounts opened in the year 
and 19,599 accounts were closed. The total number o 
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open accounts at the end of 1893 was 122,684, of which 
89,260 were for amounts not eecereny £20. 

The total sum standing at credit of all accounts on 
December 31, 1893, Was 43,241,998 75. tod., which gave 
an average of £26 85. 6d. : 

There are seven savings-banks in the colony not 
connected with the post-office. The total amount de- 
posited in them in 1893 was £456,262 139. rod., of which 
the deposits by Maoris comprised 4154 155. 10d. 

There were 48 registered building societies in opera- 
tion in the colony at the end of 1892. , ' 

The results of the last census show that in April, 
1891, there were in New Zealand 43)777,0ccupied hold- 
ings of over x acre in extent, covering an area of 
19,397,529 acres, of which 12,410,242 acres were freehold 
of the occupiers, and 6,987,287 acres were rented from, 
(1) Private individuals, ES natives, (3) public bodies, 
and (4) the Crown (for other than pastoral purposes). 
The following table shows the number of holdings of 
various sizes, and number of acres held in fee-simple 
and on lease, excluding the Crown lands rented for 
pastoral purposes only: 


a ACREAGE. 
ae) 
eS 

SIZES OF HOLDINGS. | 35 a Tieasas 

£ © | Freehold. | hold, 

q etc.* 
1 to ro acres, 11,116 28,124 24,343 
ite) Bote ee 8,899 148,965 105,752 
BO LOO! +e 5,613 2775135 158,128 
roo 200 “* 6,85x 654,729 374,022 
200 * 320 3,916 609,857 403,462 
320 ‘* (ioe SY 3,802 1,057,676 660,070 
Grom eT ,0008 5° 1,32 62,612 395,849 
Tocom 915,000. 1,075 | 2,144,627 | 1,280,558 
5,000 ‘f 10,000 ‘f 247 1,208,819 559,980 
10,000 “‘ 20,000 ** 189 1,911,063 788, 341 
20,000 ‘* 50,000 e 117 | 2,507,848 833,083 
0,000 ‘* 100,000 24 801,647 723,000 
pwards of 100,000 acres, 7 397,140 680,700 
Totals, 1891, 43,777 | 12,410,242 6,987,287 
Totals, 1886, 36,485 | 12,728,236 | 5,348,838 
Totals, 188r, 30,832 | 10,309,170 | 4,897,727 


The extent of land rented from the Crown for pas- 
toral purposes, including the small grazing-runs, 
amounted in April, 1891, to 12,469,976 acres. 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is no part of the British dominions where agri- 
culture, in its widest sense, can be carried on with so 
much certainty and with such good results asin New 
Zealand. The range of latitude, extending as it does 
from 34° to 47° south, secures for the colony a diversity 
of climate which renders it suitable for all the products 
of subtropical and temperate zones, while the insular 
position protects it from the continuous and parching 
droughts which periodically inflict such terrible losses 
on the agriculturist and pastoralist of Australia and 
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The preceding shows the number of distinct person 
(exclusive of Maoris) imprisoned in the past seven 
years after conviction, only one cause : 
being given when the person was im- 
prisoned at different times, either for 
the same or for some other offense: 

Thus in 1886 these convicted prisoners 
averaged 47.82 in every 10,000 .of the 
population ; in 1887, 44.25; in 1888, 41.81 ; F ; 
in 1889, 39.00; in 1890, 38.61; in 1891, 33.55; and in 1892, 
33-69. here has been since 1886 a decrease at the 
rate of 23.83 per cent. in the number of distinct con- 
victed prisoners, and a reduction of 14.13 in the pro-- 
portion to population. In New South Wales the 
proportion for 1892 was at the rate of 75 per 10,000 
persons. 

It must be understood that the actual number of 
imprisonments for some of the above offenses was 
much in excess of the figures given, as many were 
several times imprisoned, either for offenses differing 
in kind or for repetitions of the same offense. Thus, 
many persons returned as imprisoned for larceny 
underwent other imprisonments for drunkenness, 
etc. Many returned as convicted of drunkenness 
were several times in jail during the year for the 
same offense, or for some other, such as assault, 
riotous or indecent conduct, ete. Often there were 
several charges against the same person at the one 
time, of which the most serious followed by convic-_ 
tion has been selected. 

The proportion of assaults is found to be less for 
1892 than for any of the previous four years. In the 
year 1887 it was as high as1.23 per 1rooo. For larceny ~ 
the proportion was highest in the year 1889, when it 
stood at 1.77 per 1rooo persons. The figures of 1892 (1.41) 
are the lowest for the quinquennium. Similarly, for 
drunkenness, the record for 1892 shows a lower rate 
than obtained in the other years. The range for seven 
years is from 1o.28 per 1ooo persons in 1886 to 7.87 in 
1892. q 

To judge by the consumption of beer, wine, and 
spirits in 1886 and 1892 respectively, there has been 
a falling off during the last seven years in the use of 
alcoholic liquors in this colony. 


CONSUMPTION OF BEER, WINE, AND SPIRITS PER 
HEAD OF POPULATION (EXCLUDING MAORIS). 


Crime, etc, — 


Beer. Wine. Spirits. 

Gal, Gal. Gal. 
LOGO. ae kis gi bacon nea 7-861 0.212 0.829 
he ae ata hloee es a 7.807 O.174 0.708 


The petitions in bankruptcy numbered 507 in 1892, of 
which 479 were made by debtors and 28 by creditors, 
This number was the lowest for seven years. 

_The proportion of petitions and decrees for dissolu- 
tion of marriage to the number of marriages is higher 
in New Zealand than in England and Wales, but lower 
than New South Wales or Victoria. The proportion 
ees 1ooo Marriages for these countries is as 

ollows: 


South America. 


The chief crops are: oats, wheat, 
hay, barley, potatoes, etc. 


OFFENSES. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
any and 
arceny....| 594] 526] 563] 527 
Misde- 
meanor.... go | 120 97 | 131 
Injury to 
roperty.. 54 62 47 53 
ssault 
and resist- 
ing. the 
DOUCET... 5) 209 178 162 170 
Acts of 
vagrancy. | 205 238 251 5r 
Drunken- ; 
SSS esse us 1077 | 1038 938 802 
Other of- ‘ 
fenses..... 545 | 4771 473 | 365 
Totals.. | 2774 | 2639 | 2531 | 2390 


| 


1890. | 1891. | 1892. 
516) 506] 455 
1or 120 | 13 

65 51 61 
206 179 190 
333 | 225 | 376 
808 604 638 
368 | 338] a3r 

2397 | 2113 | 2164 


* Excluding Crown pastoral leases. 


Petitions Decrees 
for for 
COUNTRY. ag eg Dissolution 
fe) of 
Marriage. | Marriage, 
New Zealand (1892)......... “50 . 
England and Wales........ 788 oe 
New South Wales (r802).... 8.85 
Vietoria (x82)... dnacecswes ve 21.75 11.80 


In 1889 an act was passed in Victoria to allow of 
ranted for wilful desertion, habitual 


divorces being 


drunkenness with cruelty or neglect, 


causes for divorce have lar 


tion of decrees in that colony, 


At the end of 1892 there were 1686 
of all classes, at which members of the European an 
Maori races were being educated. The public primar 


schools numbered 1302 in 1892. 


Education at the public schools is free (except 


i ] imprisonment 
under certain circumstances of either party, and 
adultery on the part of the husband. These additional 
gely increased the propor- 


overnment schools 
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at such as are also district high schools fees are 
charged for the teaching of the higher branches) and 
purely secular. The attendance of all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 13 is compulsory, except 
when special exemptions are granted, or they are 
being otherwise sufficiently educated. 

There were 274 private schoolsinthe colony at the end 
of 1892, a decrease of 7 on the number in 1891; 29 were 
for boys, 47 for girls, and 198 for children of both sexes. 
The number of pupils attending them was 14,456— 
namely, 6321 boys and &135 girls, not counting Maoris 
—7 boys and 4 girls. The number of European pupils 
at these schools was greater than in 31891 by 314. Of 
the private schools 1o5 were Roman Catholic, with an 
attendance of ro,rrr pupils. 


Concerning the land system of New Zea- 
land of which so much has been written and 
concerning which so much interest is taken 
because of its bearing upon the problems of 
land reform, Mr. S. Percy Smith, F. R. G. S., 
Secretary for Crown Lands and Surveyor- 
general, says: 

“The Crown lands of New Zealand are ad- 
ministered under ‘ The Land Act, 1892,’ and 
the regulations made thereunder. 

“«The distinguishing features of the present 

land system are the outcome of ideas which 
have been gradually coming to maturity for 
some years past in thiscolony. These features 
involve the principle of State ownership of the 
soil, with a perpetual tenancy in the occupier. 
‘This, whatever may be the difference in detail, 
is the prevailing characteristic in the several 
systems under which land may now be 
selected. In New Zealand, this tendency to 
State ownership has taken a more pronounced 
form than in any other of the Australasian 
colonies, and the duration of the leases has 
become so extended as to warrant the name, 
frequently given to the system, of ‘ everlasting 
leases.’ In point of fact, most of 
the Crown lands are now disposed 
of in leases which have a currency 
of 999 years. They are leased at 
a fixed rental based on the as- 
sessed value of the land at the 
time of disposal, without recurring valua- 
tions. . . One of the most striking results of 
this system is the advantage it gives to the 
poor man, who, with little more capital than 
his strong right arm, is enabled to make a 
home for himself; which, under the free- 
hold system, he is frequently not able to 
accomplish. 

Again, underlying the whole of the New Zea- 
land land system is a further application of 
the principle of ‘‘the land for the people,” 
that of the restriction as to area which any 
man may hold. This principle has been 
forced upon the attention of the legislature 
by defects in former systems, under which one 
individual with means at his command could 
appropriate large areas, to the exclusion of his 

oorer fellow settler. 

“The Land Act of 1892 provides for a 
special class of settlement, which has been 
taken advantage of to a very considerable ex- 
tent during the last two years. This system 
is known as the ‘small-farm association’ 
system. It provides that, where not less than 
twelve individuals have associated themselves 
together for mutual help, such an association 
‘ean, with the approval of the minister of 

lands, select a block of land of not more than 
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I1,00o acres, but there must be a selector to 
each 200 acres in the block. The extreme 
limit that one person can hold is fixed at 320 
acres. Lands under this system are held on 
‘lease in perpetuity’ for 999 years, in the 
same way as lands under the same tenure 
when thrown open for free selection. The 
conditions of residence and improvement are 
the same. The system offers many advan- 
tages to the settler, so long as the blocks ‘of 
land are judiciously selected, having regard 
to quality of land, access, markets, and the 
probability of employment being obtained 
in the neighborhood. In the eagerness to 
obtain lands on such easy terms, these points 
have, in the past, not been sufficiently at- 
tended to. by some of the associations, and in 
consequence the success of many remains to 
be proved. 

“The following figures show the extent to 
which settlers have availed themselves of this 
class of settlement during the two years end- 
ing March 31, 1894; the figures represent ap- 
proved applications only; 1128 selectors took 
up 266,233 acres, in 35 blocks. 

“The ‘village-settlement system’ of New 
Zealand has become widely knownin the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and has excited much inquiry, 
with a view to its adoption in other parts. It 
is believed, however, that this and the ‘ small- 
farm association’ system, referred to above, 


are often confounded in the minds of the pub- _ 


lic, for of recent years there has been no very 
great extension of the village-settlement sys- 
tem in this colony. The system was initi- 
ated in 1886, by the late Hon. John Ballance, 
with the intention of assisting the poorer 
classes to settle on the land. It became im- 
mediately very popular, and by its means a 
considerable number of people were settled 
on the land, who otherwise would possibly 
never have become landholders. The fea- 
tures of the system were, originally, the pos- 
session of a small farm, not exceeding 50 
acres in extent, held under a perpetual lease 
for terms of 30 years, with recurring valuations 
at the end of each term. The rental was 5 
per cent. on a capital value of notless than £1 
an acre. Residence and improvement of the 
soil were compulsory. The new and impor- 
tant feature in the village-settlement system, 
however, was the advance by the State of a 
sum not exceeding £2 Ios. per acre, up to 20 
acres, for the purpose of enabling the settler 
to cultivate the land, and of a further sum, not 
exceeding £20, to build a house with, on which 
he paid interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Road works were also very frequently under- 
taken in the neighborhood of these settle- 
ments, which have been of very great help to 
the settlers. Under this system a number of 
settlements were formed, and, where the sites 
were chosen judiciously, a large measure of 
success has resulted therefrom. : 
‘The present law admits of similar village 
settlements, but the area which a selector may 
hold has been increased to 100 acres, and the 
tenure changed to a ‘lease in perpetuity’ for 
999 years, on a 4-per cent. rental. Advances 
for clearing and house-building .have, how- 
ever, practically ceased, and, indeed, few set- 
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tlements have lately been started ; one of the 
principal reasons being the dearth of suitable 
localities in which to plant them. This is 
owing to the limited area of Crown lands 
adapted to the special features of ‘ village 
settlements.’ ‘ 

“A modification of the system has been in- 
troduced, however, which, so far as can be 
judged at present, will eventually take its 
place. In order to find work for the unem- 
ployed, considerable areas of forest-clad 
Crown lands have been set aside, and small 
contracts for the clearing, burning, and sow- 
ing these with grass have been let. The ulti- 
mate intention is to subdivide these areas into 
small farms, to be let on lease ‘in perpetuity’ on 
a rental sufficient to cover the cost of clearing, 
etc., together with a fair rental of the land. 
Only one such settlement under this: system 
has at present been allocated to settlers, and, 
so far, is successful.” 

Concerning the New Zealand system of con- 
structing public works, H. J. H. Blow, Under 
Secretary for Public Works, says: ‘‘ The great 
bulk of our railway and road works, and much 
of our building work in New Zealand, is now 
carried out under what is known as the coop- 
erative system, an arrangement which has 
only been brought into operation within the 
last three years or so. 

‘The contract system had many disadvan- 
tages. It gave rise toaclass of middlemen, 
in the shape of contractors, who often made 


large profits out of their undertakings, and at 


times behaved with less liberality to their 
workmen than might have been expected un- 
der the circumstances. Even in New Zea- 
land, where the labor problem is less acute 
than in older countries, strikes have occurred 
in connection with public works contracts, 
with the result that valuable time has been 
lost in the prosecution of the works, much 
capital has been wasted py works being kept 
at astandstill and valuable plant lying idle, 
and large numbers of men being for some 
time unemployed ; and considerable bitterness 
of feeling has often been engendered. The con- 
tract system also gave rise to subcontracting, 
which is worse again; for not only is it sub- 
ject to all the drawbacks of the parent system, 
but by relegating the conduct of the works to 
contractors of inferior, standing, with little or 
no capital, the evil of ‘sweating’ was admit- 
ted. Very often, too, the business people who 
supplied stores and materials were unable to 
obtain payment for them, and not seldom the 
workmen also failed to receive the full amount 
of their wages. The result in 
such cases was that instead of the 
expenditure proving a great boom 
to the district in which the works 
were situated, as would have 
been the case if the contract had 
been well managed and properly carried out, 
such contracts frequently brought disaster in 
their train. The anomaly of the principal 
contractor making a large profit, his subcon- 
tractor being ruined, and his workmen left 
unpaid, also occasionally presented itself, and 
thus the taxpayer who provided the money 
had the mortification of seeing one man made 
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rich (who would perhaps take his riches to— 
Europe or America to enjoy them) and a num-~- 
ber of others reduced to poverty, or in some 
instances cast upon public charity. . . 

“The cooperative system was designed to 
overcome these evils, and to enable the work 
to be let direct to the workmen, so that they 
should be able, not only to earn a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work, but also to secure 
for themselves the profits which a contractor 
would otherwise have made on the under- 
taking. 

“Tt also places the workman on a much 
higher plane, and enables him to comprehend 
more fully the dignity of labor. Under the 
cooperative system every workman is a con- 
tractor, and has a personal interest in the 
economical and successful carrying out of the 
work. He is also his own master. 

“« Not only does the system offer these solid 
and very real advantages to the workmen, but 
it also offers substantial advantages to the 
State. Under this system works are carried 
out for their actual value—no more and 
no less. 

‘“‘ The work is valued by the engineer ap- 
pointed to have charge of it, before it is com- 
menced, and his valuations are submitted to 
the engineer-in-chief of the colony for ap- 
proval. When approved they constitute the 
contract price for the work; but they are not 
absolutely unchangeable as in the case of a 
binding, strictly legal contract. It frequentl 
happens under an ordinary contract that wor 
turns out to be more easy of execution than 
was anticipated, and the State has to see its 
contractors making inordinate profits. Some- 
times, on the other hand, works cost more 
than expected ; but in most cases of this kind 
the contractor either becomes bankrupt, so 
that the State has, after all, to pay full value 
for the work, or, if the contractor happens to 
be a moneyed man, he will probably find some 
means of getting relieved of his contract, or 
of obtaining special consideration for his losses 
on completion of his work. Under the coop- 
erative system, if it is found that the workmen 
are earning unusually high rates, their con- 
tracts can be determined, and be relet at 
lower rates, either to the same party of men, 
or to others, as may be necessary. Similarly, 
if itis shown, after a fair trial of any work, 
that capable workmen are not able to earn 
reasonable rates upon it, the prices paid can, 
with the approval of the engineer-in-chief, be 
increased, so long as the department is satisfied 
that the work is not costing more than it 
would have cost if let by contract at ordinary 
fair paying prices. . . . 

‘“Work also is better done under the coop- 
erative than under the contract system. Under 
the former method the Government finds its 
own materials, which are carefully selected to 
insure their being of the best class: and the 
workmen, therefore, have no interest in stint- 
ing the use of material to try to effect say- 
ings, while the government overseers, of 
course, see that there is no waste. No at- 
tempts are now made to put whiting into 
the paint instead of white lead, or to intro- 
duce inferior brands of cement or iron into 
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the works, and no walls are built dry in the 
center, or filled in with bats, as itis easier for 
the men to construct the work of sound mate- 
rials than with rubbish. All stores are pur- 
chased by the Government’s own officers, and 
are supplied to the cooperative contractors 
from the government store, so that the depart- 
ment knows exactly what class of materials is 
used. The workmanship put in is also of a 
superior kind. The men are the contractors 
themselves ; they take a pride in their work, 
and have no taskmaster standing over them, 
finding fault with them for being too particu- 
lar and taking too much pains. All the work 
done under the cooperative system will bear 
comparison with any similar work done by 
contract, and will generally show to ad- 
vantage. 

“The system was first tried in connection 
with formation-works on roads and railways, 
including small bridges and culverts, and 
other similar works, but it has now been ex- 
tended to the erection of iron’ bridges (the 
ironwork being supplied and delivered at the 
sites of the bridges by the department), the 
supply of sleepers, the laying of the perma- 
nent way, the construction of timber bridges 
up to £2000 in value, and of masonry abut- 
ments and piers for bridges, and the erection 
of stations and other public buildings, 
BEG ys 5s 

** As it often happens that men are working 
at a distance from where their families live, 
the government paymaster is instructed to 
offer his services in conveying remittances to 
the nearest money-order office for transmission 
to their wives, or for deposit in the Post-office 
Savings Bank ; and any men not remitting to 
their families, but allowing them to become 
a charge upon public charity, are dismissed 
from the works. 

‘‘ Should any of the men desire to leave the 
works, no impediment is placed in the way of 
their doing so. , 

“All men employed on government co- 
operative works are selected by the Govern- 
ment Labor Bureau, and in selecting them the 
following rules apply : 

“7, Applicants not previously employed on 
government cooperative works have priority 
of claim over men who have recently been so 
employed. 

‘©2. Men resident in the neighborhood of the 
works have priority over non-residents. _ 

‘3, Married men have priority over single 
men. 

‘«4. In recording the applications of men 
who have previously been employed on govern- 
ment cooperative works, the dates when they 
left such works are noted, and those longest 
off such works are considered first. 

««s. All applicants for work must have been 
at least one week out of employment before 
they can apply, and all men previously em- 
ployed on government cooperative works 
must have been at least fourteen days off such 
works prior to re-registration as applicants for 
further work. ‘ 

“6, If there are more applicants for work 
than there are vacancies to fill, a ballot is taken 
to determine the particular men to be em- 
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ployed. Such ballots are conducted in the 
presence of the men interested, and members 
of local bodies in the district may also be 
present if they wish. 


‘“The number of men employed under the 


cooperative system from time to time varies 
greatly ; but about 2000 may be taken as the 
average number for the last year or so.” 

Concerning State Insurance in New Zealand, 
the Year Book for 1894 says (p. 266): ‘It is 
needless to dwell upon the foundation of the 
institution in 1869,—at a time when New Zea- 
landers had poor facilities for the insurance of 
their lives,—nor is it necessary to speak in 
detail of the history of the early years of the 
office. But it may be said that at a very early 
stage it was thought advisable to 
adopt the practice of employing 
paid canvassers, and withoutthem State In- 
it is quite certain that no volun- surance, 
tary scheme of life insurance, 
however attractive, can become 
completely successful. Since that time the 
principles on which the department has been 
managed have been much the same as might 
guide any progressive and soundly conducted 
private life insurance office. . . . To-day the 
inhabitants of New Zealand carry more life 
insurance in proportion to their numbers than 
the people of any other nation on the globe. 

For this result the State office is re- 
sponsible to the extent of holding, approxi- 
mately, one-half of the total insurance of the 
colony. 

‘«The major part of the business is composed 
of ordinary whole-life and endowment assur- 
ance policies, which are almost equally fancied 
by the insuring public of New Zealand ; in 
1893 there were issued 1447 new policies 
payable at death for £389,000, and 1757 en- 
dowment assurances for £348,000. The total 
amount insured by the policies on the books 
of the department has now reached nine 
millions sterling, being over £12 for every 
man, woman, and child within the area:of its 
operations.” 

Concerning the unemployed, we learn from 
the report of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Labor that, in June, 1801, a Government 
Bureau of Industries was established in New 
Zealand with the object of collecting statistics 
and controlling the movements of labor so as. 
to secure work for the unemployed. Between 
that date and March, 1892, 2400 persons were 
assisted to find work. Eight hundred of these 
were employed in constructing roads and rail- 
ways, and in other public works, on the gang 
or contract system, according to which one 
man is elected ‘‘ ganger” or trus- 
tee, and deals with the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the rest. Small The Unem- 
farms, to be cultivated by work- ployed. 
ing men in village settlements, are 
also provided by Government. Ac- | 
cording to the report, {‘ A State farm is to com~ 
prise about 1ooo acres of land, fit for agricultural 
purposes, and to this farm will be drafted the 
surplus workmen of the towns. Many of the 
‘unemployed’ applying at the Labor Bureau 
are clerks, stewards, firemen, tailors, printers, 
etc., who, crowded out of their regular em- 
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ployments, are in a state of destitution ; these 
being in addition to a large number of general 
laborers, who, though used to pick or shovel, 
have no knowledge of work upon farm or 
station. All these could be sent with advan- 
tage to some farm or station, where, in return 
for some small wage, they could assist in the 
general work of the farm and make its culti- 
vation pay expenses, while, in the meantime, 
the workmen themselves were being trained 
to habits and duties fitting them for the 
general labor market. It is desired that 
buildings should be erected by the men 
themselves, with the help of some skilled 
assistance ; that cottages should be built for 
married men with families, and that to those 
who show themselves most interested and 
capable, cooperate shares in the profits of the 
farms should be given.” This system has not 
given perfect satisfaction, the complaint being 
made that the Government uses these colonies 
to get votes, etc., etc., but, nevertheless, it is 
undoubtedly a long step in advance. 
Cooperation and profit-sharing in general 
have had little success. The Mosgril woolen 
factory, at Ashburton, in New Zealand, is 
conducted successfully upon cooperative prin- 
ciples, in 1891 paying a dividend of 8 per cent. 
References: Mew Zealand Official Year Book, 


uel Costall, Government printer, Wellington, 
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NICARAGUA CANAL.—The canal route 
through Nicaragua has been advocated at vari- 
ous times for nearly 50 years. Its advan- 
tages are said to be that in Nicaragua is the 
greatest depression of Central America; that 
there is a large navigable lake situated on the 
route ; and that Nicaragua is more in the path 
of commerce than the Isthmus of Panama. 
The region, moreover, is more healthy, and 
of greater natural resources than that of 
Panama. 

Several important surveys were made pre- 
vious to 1879, and concessions were secured 
and companies formed, both by Americans 
and French. But in 1879 a commission, ap- 
pointed by the United States Government, 
examined the various surveys and made a re- 
port, estimating the cost of the canal as $100,- 
000,000. Mr. Mendeal, a civil engineer of the 
United States Navy, estimated it, however, 
at only $40,910,839. 

Owing to disputes over the Mosquito terri- 
tory, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, made be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
April 19, 1850, has this clause: ‘ The Goy- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain, declare that neither one nor the other 
will obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said canal.” “4a 

On February 20, 1889, the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua was incorporated by 
a Congressional Act. A liberal concession had 
previously been secured from Nicaragua. 
Work was begun in June, 1889; and in Octo- 
ber, 1890, $2,000,000 had been expended. The 
work is under the charge of the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company, which made a 
contract with the Maritime Canal Company to 
construct the canal. 
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The length of the canal route is 16914 miles, 
and it runs from Greytown on the Atlantic to 
Brito on the Pacific. Brito is only an ope 
roadstead, but heavy break-waters are pro- 
jected. At Greytown there is a harbor, whose 
entrance has been choked. by sand within a 
few years. A channel about 12 feet deep 
has been dredged, and a jetty 1000 feet long 
built out from the shore to protect the channel. 
The first section of the canal runs for 94 
miles through low grounds. The dimensions 
here are 120 feet wide at bottom, 288 at sur- 
face, 28 feet deep. There are several locks. © 
All the locks in the canal are 80 feet wide and 
650 feet long, and some of them are to have 
a lift of 45 feet. Then comes a cut 2.9 miles 
long, average depth 141 feet, through rocky 
material. The route continues through the 
basin of the San Francisco river, which is a trib- 
utary of the San Juan. By damming, an arti- 
ficial lake, 12144 miles long, is made, which 
extends to the San Juan river. Here will be 
erected a dam 70 feet high, by which the water 
of the river above and of Lake Nicaragua will 
be raised several feet. Further embankments 
above are also required. 

The river channel near the lake, and the 
lake itself for 20 miles from its shore, will re- 
quire to be dredged. The lake depth to be 
secured is 30 feet. Lake Nicaragua is 56% 
miles wide. The distance from its western 
shore to the Pacific is 17.04 miles, and there 
will be three locks with lifts of 42% feet each. 

Work on the canal was suspended in 1893 on 
account of lack of funds. A commission of civil 
engineers, in the employ of the construction 
company, had estimated in May, 1889, the 
total cost at $87,799,570. 


NIEUWENHUIS, FERDINAND DO- 
MELA.—The most prominent communistic 
socialist in Holland. Born at Amsterdam in 
1846, and educated for the ministry at Luther 
College, he became a clergyman in Harlingen, 
1870, Beveruyk, 1871, andin 1875 at The Hague. 
Here he became a celebrated preacher ; but in 
1879 he left the Church, feeling that it did not 
fulfil its mission, and was on the side of the 
rich against the poor. Henceforth he has de- 
voted himself to the socialist propaganda, 
being for long the head and front of the move- 
ment in Holland. In 1879 he founded the 
Recht voor Allen, the main Dutch socialist 
weekly. From 1888-91 he was a member of 
Parliament, a position he cared very little for 
at the last, believing that the Government was 
so completely in the hands of the capitalists 
that for socialists to attempt to work through 
it was worse than useless. The feeling has 
grown upon him till to-day he utterly opposes 
the participation of socialists in politics ; and 
he has become, therefore, opposed by the ma- 
jority of the Dutch socialists, who, like the-so- — 
cialists of all countries, do believe in political } 
action. The socialists often call Nieuwenhuis 
an anarchist, though he calls himself a com- 
munist. His ability and radical utterances still 
make him popular among the masses, for 
whom he has sacrificed prospects, money, and 
reputation. He has published numerous books 
and pamphlets in Dutch or German, among 
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which are My Farewell to the Church, The 
Labor Day, Capital and Labor, The Book of 
the Kings, The Life of Jesus, The Bible, Es- 
Says on the French Revolution. 


NIHILISM (from Latin »z#z7, nothing) is 
used in philosophy for the doctrine of uni- 
versal negation, both as to the real existence 
of anything and therefore as to man’s ability 
to know anything. This lies at the basis of its 
use as applied to the tenets of the extreme 
section of Russian revolutionists, who are 
popularly (tho, as concerns the large mass of 
these revolutionists, erroneously) supposed to 
strive for universal destruction of all existing 
forms of society, without having any program 
ot what should be constructed in the place 
of present forms. The name Nihilist as so 
used, was invented by the great Russian 
novelist Ivan Turgenev, and appears for the 
first time in his novel Fathers and Children 
(1862), as the nickname of the hero of the 
story, Bazaroff, who represents the phase of 
thought which has since been called Nihilism. 

The Nihilist movement, however, is in its 
preparatory forms far older than 1861. 


As early as December 14, 1825, there was a so-called 
Decembrist insurrection which for a moment im- 

eriled the throne of Emperor Nicholas, and seems to 

ave been caused by the spread of political revolu- 
tionary ideas in the Russian army, occasioned by their 
contact with the French army and western civiliza- 
tion, then fresh from the influence of 
the Revolution. Its aim was the eman- 
cipation of the serfs and the establish- 
ment of a free constitution. Ruthlessly 
put down, six of its leaders perishing on 
the scaffold and 125 being banished to 
Siberia, it nevertheless sowed through all Russia the 
seeds of revolution. These seeds were quickened, in 
the next generation, by the genius of Alexander Her- 
zen (g. v.) who, having voluntarily expatriated himself 
from Russia in order better to serve his country, pub- 
lished from London the Kolokol (The Bell). ~Herzen’s 
views were those of a philosophical and individual- 
istic communism. He opposed centralization and 
advocated State federation. He relied, however, on 
a purely political and gag 2S, cy opposing 
plots and assassinations. The KAo/okol had a large 
sale in Russia. One hundred thousand were confis- 
cated at a single fair at Nijni Novgorod. Herzen- 
ism wasthe rage. It coincided with the individualistic 
and revolutionary philosophy of the times. Stepniak 
says in Johnson’s Excyclopedia: ‘Primitive and 
genuine Nihilism was a school of philosophical in- 
dividualism, which flourished in Russia between 1855 
and 1865, and is now entirely extinct... . It pro- 
claimed man’s absolute independence of all claims 
which the family, society, the State, had upon him. 
. . . Those early Nihilists did not deny everything, 
for they hollered firmly, fanatically, in science and the 
power of the individual mind. But they refused to 
bow before any authority, and deprecated all that was 
based upon emotions, fancy, supposed revelations. 
... The years 1860-64 mark the fullest dominion 
of this school, which found its prophet in Dmitry 
Pisarev,” a writer in the Russkot Slovo (Russian 
W ord.) 


But already a new current of thought was 
arising, favoring social as opposed to individ- 
ualistic revolution, though not yet taking the 
form of modern socialism. Nicholas Tcher- 
nysheysky, journalist, economist, and novelist, 
is to be credited with first sowing the seeds 
of this movement. He brilliantly taught the 
doctrine of self-immolation and self-abnega- 
tion for the people’s cause. Called ‘‘ the La- 
salle of Russia,” his romance What can be 
done? brought modern Nihilism to the birth. 
Meanwhile, the disastrous shortcomings of the 
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Act of 1861, emancipating the serfs, prepared 
the soil for Nihilistic deeds. The emancipation 
of the serfs (see RussIA AND SocIAL REFORMS) 
broke up the old forms, but gave the serfs no 
adequate industrial status. The old partly 
communal and partly feudal rights were taken 
away, and with nominal liberty 

the peasants were left more help- 

less than ever before the greed feonomie 
of the landholding class. The Gauges, 
peasants were given only one-third 

of the land and lost their old graz- 

ing rights. Peasant holdings decreased in size, 
though multiplied in numbers. The landed 
nobility too, gradually worried the peasants off 
more lands. According to Stepniak (see his 
Russian Peasantry), one-third of the peas- 
antry became eee Those that held land 
held so little that they could not live without 
attempting other trades. Enormous taxa- 
tion ; the support of an expensive army and 
central government ; above all, misadministra- 
tion and corruption, rendered the case des- 
perate. Under such conditions, liberty was 
liberty to starve. The peasants crowded to 
the cities, and many sought professional life. 
M. G. de Molinari, writing in the Journal des 
Economistes, in 1878, said that 20 years before 
60 per cent. of Russian students were sons of the 
nobility, but that then only 22 per cent. were 
noble born. Women, too, sought education. 
In 1872 there were 500 female students attend- 
ing medical classes in St. Petersburg, and in 
1873 there were 73 female Russian medical 
students in Zurich. This accounts, in fact, 
for the large part played in Nihilism by 
women. ‘The sons of the clergy, too, now for 
the first time free to choose their career, 
swelled the crowd of students and increased 
the competition for existence. To such minds, 
awakening to new life, yet without the means 
of livelihood, breaking away from all the 
restraints of the past, yet surrounded by a 
debauched, corrupt, despotic government, 
Nihilism brought a gospel of heroism and self- 
sacrifice. The students everywhere, especially 
among the women, responded toits call. J77z 
vw NVarod (to the people) became the cry. 
They were willing to sacrifice all and to dare 
all for the people. 

And at this time appeared the most fanati- 
cal spirit of the nineteenth century. Michael 
Bakounin (g. v.), born in 1814, of noble family, 
with an experience as a cavalry officer, dis- 
gusted with the despotism of the army, had 
gone to Moscow and then to Berlin to study 
Hegelianism. Falling in with Herzen, Proud- 
hon, Marx, and other revolutionary leaders and 
thinkers, he had been arrested at Dresden, 
in 1849, for his part in the revolution of 1848, 
and handed over to the Russian 
authorities, who imprisoned him 
eight years in St. Petersburg, and Bakounin, 
then exiled him to Siberia in 1859. 

Hence, maddened by his experi- 

ences, he escaped through Japan and America, 
and appeared in 1861 in Italy to become the 
father of revolutionary Nihilism. Taking part 
in revolutionary movements in Italy, France, 
and elsewhere, he made his headquarters in 
Geneva and here became the head of the 
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anarchist wing of the International (¢. U.). 
In 1869 he founded ‘‘The Alliance of the 
Social Democracy.” It was half secret, half 
public. Ithadthreesections. The first, “he 
International Brothers,’ was composed of 100 
of the leaders of the movement, known only 
to each other. ‘Their only country was the 
universal revolution ; their only enemies, the 
reaction.” The second section was CUR tae 
Nationalist Brothers,” who were appointed by 
the ‘‘ International Brothers” to guide the reyo- 
lution in their respective countries. The third 
section was composed of all the simple ad- 
herents of the cause. The alliance applied 
for admission to the International, but was 
refused as being itself international. It then 
dissolved and was admitted by sections. 
Bakounin had long before this begun work 
in Russia. In September, 1865, Netchaieff, 
Bakounin’s lieutenant, arrived in St. Peters- 
burg and formed a committee called ‘‘ The 
Russian Branch of the International Working 
Men’s Association.” ‘‘The organization is 
founded on confidence toward the individual. 
No member knows in what degree he stands 
from the center. Obedience to the orders of 
the committee must be absolute, without hesi- 
tation or demur,” so runs one of its state- 
ments. It was ready for desperate deeds. 
One Ivanoff, who worked for a while with 
Netchaieff and had done much to collect 
money for poor students, after a while with- 
drew, not approving the policy of the commit- 
tee. He was soon after quietly assassinated. 
Yet Netchaieff exerted a wide influence. 
Ogariff dedicated to him a poem, 7he Stu- 
dent, which was widely read and surrounded 
him with a halo. But Bakounin’s utterances 
grew more radical. He wrote: 

“The revolutionist is a man under a vow. He 
ought to have no personal interests, no business, no 
feelings, no property. He ought to be absorbed in 
one single interest, one single passion, revolution, 
. .. He has only one aim, one science—destruc- 
tion, For this, and for nothing else, he studies 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, and sometimes medi- 
cine. With the same aim he observes men, characters, 
the situation, and all the conditions of the social 
order. He despises and detests existing morality. 
For him everything is moral that helps on the 
triumph of the revolution. Everything is immoral 
and criminal that hindersit. . . . He must penetrate 
everywhere, among the higher classes as well as 
among the middle—into the merchant’s shop, into the 
Church, into the government offices, into the army, 
into the literary circle, into the detective force, and 
even into the imperial palace, . . , He must prepare 
a list of those who are condemned to death and 
despatch them in the order of their relative mis- 
doings. . . . The most valuable element is women 
who are completely initiated and who accept our 
whole program. . . . All reasonings about the future 
are criminal, because they hinder destruction pure and 
simple, and fetter the progress of revolution.’ 

He wished to destroy ‘all States and all churches, 
with all institutions and laws, religious, political, juri- 

dical, financial, magisterial, academical, 

economical, and social.’”’ He talked 

-de- f “‘ Pan-destruction,” ‘ perfect amor- 

Pan de phism,” “holy and wholesome ignor- 

struction, ance.’ To attain to pan-destruction 

the first requisite accordingly was “a 

series of outrages and of audacious and 

even mad enterprises, striking terror into the power- 

ful and arousing the people till they believe in the 
triumph of the revolution.” 


Such utterances are well called Nihilistic, 
and yet even Bakounin, at least in his earlier 
days, had social ideal which he believed 
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would develop itself, could present forms be 
destroyed. He aimed at free autocratic com- 
munes, without law or government, but : 
federated together in freedom and local self- — 
rule. This idea was particularly acceptable in 
Russia, with its old ideals of the ‘‘ Mir” (g. v.). 
Czardom was declared not Russian, but 
Tatar. For a long while the Nihilistic move- 
ment was divided between the Slavophilism 
of such teachers as Khomiakoy and the inter- 
nationalism of the more radical. The Slavo- 
phils desired to break with Western ideas and 
develop these communistic national tendencies 
of ‘Holy Russia.” Even Bakounin, in his 
early days, preached a strange mixture of 
Slavophilism and international anarchy. He 
took part in a ‘‘ Pan-slavic” congress. Only 
gradually did he separate from this wing. 
But such writings as those of Bakounin, and 
such efforts as those of Netchaieff, falling upon 
inflamed social conditions and students strug- 
gling with poverty, while fired with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, could but result in terrible, 
fanatical, although heroic deeds. Thousands 
of young people went on a crusade among the 
people; at first peacefully, but gradually de- 
veloping ‘‘the gospel of the deed.” As early 
as April, 1865, Karakoff, a fanatic, had fired 
a shot at the Czar. The famous ‘ third sec- 
tion” of secret police was then developed, with 
Peter Shouveloff as its chief, and the struggle 
between the Government and the Nihilists was 
begun. In 1873-74 some 1500 agitators and 
their friends were arrested. After some 
months’ detention half were released, the rest 
being kept in solitary confinement for from 
two to four years, during which 73 died or lost 
their reason. In 1877 193 of them , 

were tried and exiled, punished, 

or banished for ten years to Terrorism, 
Siberia. The wanton cruelty of 

the Government created the spirit 

of revenge. In 1878 Vera Zassulitch shot 
General Trepoff, who had ordered the flog- 
ging of a political prisoner. She did not 
deny her act, but for some reason was given 
a civil trial before a jury, and was acquitted 
and escaped to Switzerland. It was the be- 
ginning of the program of terrorism. <A 
party had been formed whose organ, Zemlia 
e Volza (Land and Liberty), gave the motto 
to the party. This paper now accepted the 
terrorist program. Constant plots were laid 
and terrible deeds committed. Women were 
among the most prominent. Among these 
was Sophia Perovskaya (g. v.), of high birth 
and connected with prominent officials, who, 
nevertheless, after suffering many wrongs, 
became most active in Nihilist circles. She 
displayed the signal when Alexander II. was 
assassinated in 1881, and took part in the plot 
to blow up the railway train on which the Czar 
was to travel. This plot was only defeated 
by the Czar’s having changed trains. After 
the Czar’s assassination she calmly gave herself 
up to the authorities and was hanged. Other 
women were Vera Figner, who plotted the 
assassination of General Streenikoff at Odessa; 
Miss Ivanova, who with her pistol held the 
police at bay for hours, on their discovery of 
the secret printing office ; the Soobotin sisters, 
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who masqueraded as spies and rendered the 
cause invaluable service till they were them- 
selves discovered by real spies. These were 
but afew out of many. Gradually, however, 
the movement wore itself out in its intensest 
form. In 1880 the most energetic and numer- 
ous section of the Russian revolutionists pro- 
claimed that their aim was the attaining of 
a constitution for Russia. This was the 
Narodnaia Volia party with the ‘ executive 
committee ” at its head; which may be con- 
sidered the embodiment of Nihilism as under- 
stood abroad. The minority founded a paper 
called the 7cherny Perediel, which kept to 
a purely industrial policy, repudiating all 
interference in politics. The life of the paper 
was, however, soon cut short by the police. 
The Warodnaza Volia party thus formulated 
its program: 1. A permanent 
representative assembly, having 

Present supreme control and direction in 
Aims. all general State affairs. 2. Pro- 
vincial self-government, secured 

by the election of all public func- 

tionaries. 3. Independence of the village 
commune as an economic and administrative 
unit. 4. Complete liberation of conscience, 
speech, press, writings, association, and elec- 
toral agitation. 5. Manhood suffrage. 6. Sub- 
stitution of the standing army by a territorial 
militia. 7. Nationalization of land. 8. A series 
of measures tending to transfer the possession 
of factories to workmen. The minority party, 
after the capture of its paper by the Govern- 
ment, started in Switzerland a paper, The 
Soctal Democrat, indorsing the program of 
the German socialists. This party has en- 
dured and is growing among the Russian 
working men. ‘To-day, Nihilism can scarcely 
be said to exist in Russia. From 1862 to 1880, 
17,000 men and women are said to have been 
transported to Siberia for political reasons. 
The present movement is purely socialistic. 
Says Stepniak (Wew Revzew, vol. x. p. 218): 
“Anarchy died in Russia in 1874, and was 
buried in 1877.” A few Russians in exile still 
hold anarchistic views; but both out of as 
well as within Russia the friends of the move- 
ment are almost wholly socialistic. The 
Society of Friends of Russian Freedom in 
England is largely composed of socialists. 
The Russian Free Press Fund is largely under 
similar auspices. George Kennan says in his 
Szberta (vol. ii. pp. 430-432) that he ‘‘ made the 
personal acquaintance of more than 500 of the 
anti-government party in Russia, including no 
less than 300 so-called Nihilists living in exile 
in the convict mines or penal settlements,” and 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ there is no anti- 
government party to which the term Nihilistic 
can be properly applied. This may seem, 
perhaps, a very strange statement in view of 
the fact that we have never heard of any 
other anti-government party in Russia, but it 
is a true statement, nevertheless. There is no 
party in the empire which deliberately chooses 
violence and bloodshed as the best conceivable 
means of attaining itsends. There is no party 
which aims simply and solely at the overthrow 
of existing institutions, and there is no party 
that preaches or practises a philosophy of 
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mere negation or destruction, I make these 
assertions confidently because my acquaint- 
ance with the so-called Nihilists is probably 
more extensive and thorough than that of any 
other foreigner, and I have discussed the 
question with them for many hundred hours. 
Liberals, Reformers, socialist theorists of the 


Bellamy type, political economists of the 


Henry George type, Republicans, Constitu- 
tionalists, Revolutionists, Terrorists, I met in 
all varieties, both in European Russia and 
Siberia, but a Nihilist in the proper or even in 
the popular significance of that word—never.” 

References: S. ay ose Underground Russta 
London, 1883, and the Russian Storm Cloud (1887), and 
articles in the WVew Review, vol. x.; an article by 
Peter Krapotkine, Fortnz tly Review, June, 1882; 
Rae’s Contemporary Socialism ; Laveleye’s Socialism 
of To-day; George Kennan’s Stberta. 


(See also Russia AND SocraL REFORM.) 


NON-PARTIZAN TARIFF IDEA. See 
TARIFF. 


NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION.—A 
non-religious community, organized April 8, 


1842, located near Northampton, owning some | 


500 acres, a silk factory, sawmill, six dwelling 
houses, etc., valued in all at $31,000. Its pro- 
jectors were David Mack, S. L. Hill, George 
W. Benson, and William Adam. There were no 
‘articles of faith,” and very little to hold the 
community together. It dissolved November 
I, 1846. The cause of the failure seems to 
have been mainly a debt incurred in part on 
the original capital, which finally proved too 
heavy to be carried. 


NORWEGIAN COMPANY SYSTEM, 
THE.—The Norwegian company system 
for controlling the liquor traffic, like every 
other system, isa growth. Early in the cen- 
tury Norway and Sweden had a fer capita 
consumption of spirits higher than any other 
civilized nation. 

Climate and domestic and social habits had 
led the Scandinavians to believe that, in order 
to secure the necessary virility to resist the 
raw, elemental forces of nature, and in order 
to enjoy family and social relations, a bounte- 
ous supply of distilled alcoholic liquor was 
needful. 

In Sweden all owners of the soil—and ten- 
ants even—had the right to distil and sell 
liquor, with practically no restraint or tax to 
limit the production. ’ 

In Norway the situation was but slightly— 
if at all—better. From 1845 to 1855 laws were 
passed in both countries forbidding free distil- 
lation and putting distilling under the control 
of the Government. This benefited some of 
the country communities, but not the cities 
and towns. In 1864 the editor of the Gothen- 
burg Chronicle proposed to the municipal 
council to appoint a committee to examine 
into the extent and causes of pauperism. This 
was done. ' 

This committee reported in April, 1865, at- 
tributed the city’s pauperism and other evils 
to the brandy which the poor consumed, and 
suggested that the municipal authorities take 
advantage of a provision of the law of 1855, 
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hitherto not used, and hand over to a com- 
pany, composed of 20 highly respected 
business firms and private individuals, the 
licenses for the bar sale of brandy,—then dis- 
posed of at auction to the highest bidder,—the 
company engaging in the business, sot for the 
sake of profit, but solely for the good of the 
working classes, and the share- 
holders refusing to derive the 
slightest profit from the business 
beyond the ordinary rate of inter- 
est on the capital invested. In the 
italicized words may be found the unique, 
vital principle which differentiates the system 
from all other license systems. 

The town council approved the recommen- 
dation and proposition. It was sanctioned by 
the magistrates. In August the royal assent 
to the company’s statutes was received; and 
on October 1, 1865, the company began its 
operations, controlling 36 licenses. Later, 
1875, the company secured control of the 
entire retail trade in spirits. Im 1874-75, 
when Gothenburg had a population of 59,986, 
the bar trade in brandy amounted to 680,539 
quarts per year, and the total consumption of 
spirits to 1,740,110 quarts. In 1891-92, with, a 
population of 106,356, the bar trade in spirits 
had fallen to 548,071 quarts, and the total con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors to 1,523,251 
quarts. Thus, while the population had in- 
creased 46,370, the consumption of brandy sold 
over the bar decreased 132,486 quarts, and the 
total consumption decreased 216,859 quarts. | 

Two movements followed naturally the in- 
troduction of the new system in Gothenburg. 

1. Other towns and cities in Sweden imitated 
its example; and ere long the towns and cities 
of Norway followed suit, because, to quote 
the words of Dr. Sigfrid Wieselgren: 

“The system put a stopto the illegal practise of sell- 
ing brandy on credit; left itto the customer’s own 
option to use the public-house as an eating-house ; 
made drinking on the premises more difficult ; limited 
the hours of sale, without the dealers being able to 
elude said measure or raise complaints against it. 
There was no fear of drunkenness being encouraged by 
too many or too few licenses, as the board 
had the right of either using or leaving unused as 
many licenses as they considered desirable; no com- 
petition with other venders would oblige the compan 
to put down their prices; and, as they disclaimed all 
profits from the traffic, that greed of gain which forms 
such a strong motive power in the dealings of most 
tradesmen could offer them no inducement to deviate 
from the principle on which the whole system was 


built— z. e., not for individual .gain, but for the wel- 
fare of the working classes.”” 


History. 


2. The distillers began to plot against the 
law and the ‘‘ company system”; for they saw 
in it the most dangerous assault upon their 
personal interests and income that they had 
ever known or imagined, since it threatened to 
and actually did decrease the demand for the 
product of their distilleries, and severed imme- 
diately that alliance between distiller and re- 
tailer—with the former as dominant partner— 
which, in England, has made so many “ tied- 
houses” and in the United States has made 
most of the saloon-keepers simply agents or 
hirelings of the distillers or brewers, who es- 
tablish and own a majority of the retail estab- 
lishments. 


But the system won. In 1875 it was made 
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entirely legal, tho not compulsory. It to-day 
prevails in Sweden in 78 towns out of 102. 
In Norway it was tried first in Christiansand 
in 1871. This is its record in Norway since 
that date: Shops for the sale of spirits, re- 
duced from sor to 227, or from 1 for every 591 
inhabitants to 1 for every 1413 inhabitants. 
Or, including the village retail shops and the 
licenses held by men who have a lite interest, 
only 304 places in Norway where spirits are 
sold over bars; z. é., about one place for every 
6600 inhabitants. 

Consumption of spirits (50 per cent. alcohol) 
has fallen from 6.8 quarts per inhabitant in 1876 
to 3.3 quarts per inhabitant in 1892, which is 2.7 
quarts less than the consumption in the United 
States, and entitles Norway to be ranked as 
second only to Italy among European nations - 
for temperance. 

Mr. Berner, the eminent Norwegian banker 
and temperance leader, said at the Hague 
Congress in 1892: 


“There is now no longer anybody in these three 
countries [Sweden, Norway, and Finland] who doubts 
that the entire traffic in spirits will soon be intrusted 
to the authorized companies, and the yet remaining 
specimens of the old tavern vanish entirely. In Nor- 
way, at all events, the question in the future will not 
be whether the municipal authorities in 
towns shall transfer the trade in spirits 
to authorized companies or to ordinary 
shopkeepers, but whether there shall be 
authorized companies for the sale of 
spirits or the sale entirely forbidden. . . 
In the future they [the companies] will have the mo- 
nopoly of the spirit trade, or, at allevents, have the liter 
limit raised to 250 liters, as in Sweden, or to 4oo liters, 
asin Finland. Not before the control of the author- 
ized companies’ arrangements shall have embraced 
the whole of the traffic in intoxicating liquor, at least 
the most considerable part of it, will the beneficial 
effects fully appear, and Norway occupy a still more 
prominent position among the lands of sobriety than 
she already does.” 


Results, 


Since he uttered these words his predictions 
have been realized. The Norwegian law of 
July 24, 1894, raises the minimum wholesale 
limit from 4o to 250 liters (42 to 264 quarts); 
and permission to engage in the wholesale 
trade, formerly open to all distillers and all 
general tradesmen, is now restricted. A 
direct local option system is established, and 
the women have been given a vote. The 
voters must choose between the company sys- 
tem and prohibition. Higher rates of duty 
have been imposed on the high-grade liquors 
made abroad, and it has been made more diffi- 
cult for foreign agents to sell their goods. A 
royal commission has reported favoring the tax- 
ation of beer production according to the per- 
centage of alcohol contained, and at the last 
meeting of the Norwegian Total Abstinence 
Society, this last suggestion, and the extension 
of the company system to include a monopoly 
of the sales of beer and wine, were made 
planks in their platform, for the enactment of 
which they will make their next assault on the 
Norwegian legislature. 


But this is not all. The number of distillers has 
been greatly reduced (only 23 2” 1893, whzle in 183 
there were 9727); the tax has been raised from 3 
cents in 1849 to 52.9 cents per liter in 1894; and to-day, 
while England derives about one-fourth of her rey- 
enue from excise duties, and the United States about 
one-third from internal revenue duties on distilled 
and fermented liquors, Norway’s revenue from the 
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same sources is scarcely one-tenth of her national 
income. 


Says an advocate of the system, concerning 
another point: 


“Not failing to note that the shareholders in the 
Bergen Company in 1893 included 38 merchants, 7 
lawyers, 4 head-masters of schools, 2 school superin- 
tendents, 8 consuls representing foreign countries, 12 
physicians, besides manufacturers, bankers, brokers, 
army officers, and government officials; let some of 
the acts of what may fairly be described as a typical 
Norwegian company~be noted, and contrasted with 
what we know of the liquor-dealers operating under 
our present license system. .. . 

“After receiving 5 per cent. interest on their shares, 
and accumulating a reserve fund equal to their origi- 
nal capital, and paying to the municipality the fees for 
the licenses which the company controls, what have 
the profits been, and where have they gone? From 
1878—when the company first had asurplus to divide— 
to r890 the total profits of the Bergen Company were 
$348,655, which were divided and distributed, not in 
ways that corrupt politics and debauch individuals, 
but among objects of public utility and beneficence, 
as shown by the following analysis ot the division of 
the profits of the Norwegian companies in 1891: 


" 


General charity, charitable institutions, 


and sanitary improvements............ $74,703.80 
2. Parks, tree-planting, and highways (for 

PRROSEREET GS Pon a one Merene snore alpine erwisiele w BS 63,639.01 
3. Industrial and professional education.... 58,590.81 
4. Water-works, sewers, and other munici- 

PPE WT G SoS ee eA SNR ae EI +  49,743-38 
5. General educational purposes (public 

school buildings, libraries, etc.)........ 39,694.92 
6. Theaters, public amusements, and artis- 

(SID TT Reh RS SOE nee 37,968.90 
7. Organizations not of a specifically char- 

Usa asin 8 BSS Roe oe RR 15,322.51 
Be RGMOIOUS ODIECES. on. ses ssc cnc wie siecaccinee 9,506.22 


One of the chief results is the control of the 
saloons. Bars are open on week-days from 
9 A. M. to 12 M., and from 1.30 to 8 p.m. On 
Sundays and holidays they are not open, and 
on the days preceding Sundays and holidays 
they close at 1 p.m. Liquor may only be sold 
in the company’s glasses and for cash. Liquor 
may not be served to intoxicated people or in 
quantities to intoxicate. Lounging and stay- 
ing on the premises are forbidden. Children 
and apprentices are not allowed entrance. 

Professor E. R. L. Gould, summing up the 
advantages of the company system as admin- 
istered in Norway and Sweden, gives prom- 
inence to the fact that there has been a 
marked improvement in the character of the 
saloons; immoral accessories having univer- 
sally disappeared. The police authorities 
have uniformly availed themselves of the 
right, through the contracts made by the 
companies with sublicensees, to impose con- 
ditions which put an effectual stop upon gam- 
bling or immoral practises in places where 
liquor is sold. Professor Gould also refers to 
the sublicenses issued to hotels and similar 
places where such vices might be fostered. 
But the management of the company stores is 
such that, by reason of their location, pub- 
licity, strictly enforced rules of conduct, and 
management by employees who have no per- 
sonal profits to make from the sale of liquors 
to gamblers and prostitutes, the connection 
becomes improbable, if not impossible. 

The last legislation in Norway, July 24, 1894, 
gives all men and women over 25 years of age 
the right to vote to exclude the retail bar 
traffic in spirits from the community in which 
they reside. This is a great advance over all 
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revious legislation, and is hailed with joy by 

orwegian temperance leaders; and this was 
made possible, as Mr. Berner, the chairman 
of the Norwegian Royal Commission which 
reported this new law, said, by the fact that 
because of the ‘ company system” the liquor 
influence was out of politics, 


OBJECTIONS, 


_ The Norwegian company system is ob- 
jected to by various thinkers, on various 
grounds. It is objected to by most Prohi- 
bitionists on the ground (1) that it will check 
the growth of the no-license movement. 
In prohibition and the education 

gained by the steady contest for 

it, lies, in their opinion, society’s Delays No- 
main hope. Let the company License. 
system once be established, and 

this movement will be checked. 

It has so worked, they claim, in Sweden. 
Local prohibition, they assert, had gained 
considerable ground there in 1855. Says a 
no-license advocate : 


“Dr. Wieselgren says, ‘Before 1855 brandy could 
be bought in almost every cottage. In 1856 one might 
travel through whole provinces without finding a sin- 
gle place where it was sold.’ Here we see the result 
of no-license or local prohibition. But the cities and 
towns would not accept local option. Here the 
drink evil continued its ravages unabated.’ 

“And now mark what was done. Instead of pro- 
moting total abstinence and adopting local prohibi- 
tion as was done in the country districts, they insti- 
tuted the Gothenburg system .... not as a step 
foward prohibition or no-license, but away from 
it. ‘The working classes’ were becoming pau- 

ers, and the rich were taxed for their support. 

o this system was instituted, not to interfere with 
drinking in general, but to promote moderation 
among the working classes and let them drink for the 
public good by having the profits go to reduce taxa- 
tion. The aim was not even ultimately a prohibitive 
one, but an attempt at a better control of the sale of 
spirits. In Norway its origin, purpose, aim, and re- 
sults were similar. 

“What have been the results as to prohibition or 
local option ? 

‘“‘Of the roz2 towns and villages in Sweden only two 
enjoy no-license. ‘ 

“Nearly every town in Norway has a liquor com- 

any. 

“No single community, so far as has been learned, 
which has ever once tried the system has after- 
ward abandoned it. From the temperance 
view of the case, it is feared that the upper 
classes of society do not wish to go further than the 
Gothenburg system. Some of them would not like to 
see the drinking of spirits made unrespectable. Con- 
sequently a practical difficulty may be raised in the 
future, shore it come toa choice between the com- 
pany system and prohibition. Furthermore, it is 
feared that municipalities will not willingly surrender 
the revenues now accruing from_ the ‘companies’ 
profits. Should these decline largely, it is also held 
that philanthropic motives may be put in the back- 
ground” (Goula’s Rep., p. 242). 


(2) The Prohibitionist opponents of the 
Norwegian system deny that it has even 
decreased drunkenness. They admit a de- 
crease in drunkenness over former times be- 
fore the temperance movement, but this they 
say is due not to the company system, but to 
the prohibition movement, and within recent 
years they say drunkenness has not de- 
creased, but increased. On this point they 
quote from H., E. Berner of Christiania, Nor- 
way, a director of one of the companies and 
a prominent believer in the system, who says 
(Report of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, p. 218): 
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“Tt had been noticed at the session of the last alco- 
hol congress that previous tothe years 1888 and 188 
a slight increase in the consumption of brandy ha 
taken place. But as yet this increase was compara-~ 
tively insignificant, and, furthermore, people must 
always be prepared for fluctuations in the consump- 
tion of alcohol. Hence the increase might be regarded 
as of no importance, and we might hope that it would 

be supplanted by a steadily continued 
and lasting decrease in the consumption 


Increase of intoxicating drinks. But in the face 
of Drunk- of the more accurate statistics, includ- 
ing those for the last five years, which 

enaess, can now be presented, it is impossible 


to rest in the hope that conditions will 
improve. The language of figures is 
incontrovertible, and it speaks loudly of a steady and 
very marked increase of drunkenness in Norway 
during these last years.” Then, after giving the 
figures of brandy consumption for 1887 to 189r, inclu- 
sive, he says: VRS 
“This is quite an evenand alarming increase for the 
five years. One must go back to the seventies to find 
such a consumption of brandy as that for 1891.” 
Then, after noticing the enormous increase in the 
consumption of beer during the same period he con- 
tinues: ‘This large increase in the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks, which cannot be explained by 
passing or outward circumstances, seems not yet to 
have reached the limit. We must be prepared for 
a further decrease in sobriety.” ' 


From the report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the subject they quote: 


In all Sweden the consumption of brandy increased 
from 6.5 quarts per inhabitant in 1880, to 6.8 in 1892 
(H. R. 77), and of beer from 17.2 in 1880 to 28.2 in 1890 
(B. R. 80). In Norway, brandy from 2.8 in 1887 to 3.3 
in 1892 (B. R. 135), and beer from 18.7 in 1887 to 31.2 in 
1891 (B. R. 140). The report says, ‘‘ The [beer] figures 
for 1892 were notattainable, and will most likely show 
a continued increase.’”’?’ Taking the beer and brandy 
together, the report shows an increase of 13 quarts 
per inhabitant in five years. In Christiania, Norway, 
the total average consumption of distilled liquor per 
inhabitant was, according to the report (p. 126), in 
1886, 2.22 quarts ; 1887, 2.28; 1888, 2.563; 1889, 2.77; 1890, 
2.64} 1891, 2.63 ; 1892, 2.69. 

They also quote, from the same report, increase in 
arrests for drunkenness. According to this, in Goth- 
enburg the arrests for drunkenness per tooo inhabit- 
ants were in 1885, 29; 1886, 31; 1887, 32; 1888, 31; 1889, 
34_5 1890, 40; 1891, 44; 1892, 42 (D. 53). 

In Christiania, Norway, the arrests for drunkenness 
were, 1886, 25.6 per 1ooo inhabitants ; 1887, 28.3; 1888, 
40.6 } 1889, 41.2 } 1890, 51.9. The percentages for r89r and 
1892 are not computed, but as the totals are much 
greater than for 1890, the percentages are no doubt 
greater, and the fact that they are not computed is sig- 
nificant (B. R. p. 127). 


(3) The objectors urge that by no means all 
in Norway believe in the system, while many 
who have investigated the system have re- 
jected it. Says one objector: 


“Although instituted in Gothenburg, Sweden, in 
1865, and, with slight modifications, in Norway in 
1871, this system has not been adopted 
in any other country except Finland. 
Why is this,» when we consider that 
only a narrow. sea separates Scandi- 
navia from Great Britain, a country 
alive with temperance sentiment, the 
home of great temperance societies eager to adopt 
wise temperance legislation? 

“It is because Scotland and England have investi- 

gated and condemned the system. ... 
“At the World’s Temperance Congress in Chicago 
in 1893 the system was condemned by eminent 
temperance reformers who were familiar with its 
workings in both Norway and Sweden. No one com- 
mended it.” 


The Philanthropist, the organ for Norway’s 
total abstinence society, says in speaking of 
Dr. Gould’s report : 


“The statistical figures are about right, but the 
understanding of the workings of the system rests 
on a misunderstanding that is easy to forgive, Dr. 
Gould seems to give the company system all honor 
for the increasing sobriety, and says that the system 
has diminished temptation to drunkenness}; that per- 


Opposition, 
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sons under eighteen years cannot buy liquor, and that 
the foremost temperance men think the system will 
lead to absolute prohibition. For us Norwegians this 
appears to sound a little strange. Most of us here [in 
Norway] know very well that the honor for the 
increased sobriety belongs not to the company’s 
system, but to the temperance workers, dissenter 
churches, and the better education of the people. Dr. 
Gould points out Christiania and Bergen. It is irony 
when the report says that the system has lessened 
‘the temptation to drunkenness.’ Those familiar with 
the facts know that the company’s shops (in Chris- 
tiania and Bergen) must tempt to drunkenness, and so 
also in other places. The company’s shops are located 
about the open places or at the corners of several 
Streets. The company in Bergen has not been 
ashamed to lever advertise their products. That 
persons under eighteen years cannot buy liquor is 
directly wrong, because there is worse beer and liquor 
sold to such and still younger.” 


(4) The supreme objection to the system on 
the part of many who are not 
Prohibitionists, as well as on the 
part of many who are, is the 
profits in it to the community and 
the making of the traffic respecta- 
ble. Says Lewis A. Bailie of Edin- 
burgh, who investigated the system : 

“The fact that the traffic had been transferred from 


Public 
Profits. 


* private liquor-sellers to a corporate body I found had 


tended to throw around it an air of respectability 
which it did not hitherto possess. When it is pointed 
out that many members of the company were gentle- 
men of the highest moral and Christian character, who 
disclaimed all profit from the exceptional business 
other than 5 per cent. for the capital invested, it will 
be easily understood that the habit of drinking under 
such highly respectable conditions by young men and 
the working community generally was divested of 
much of its doubtful character.” 

G. 


Of the profits in the system, Mr. 
Brooks (a believer in the system) says in his 
article in the Aorzmz (December, 1892) : 


“But no fair judgment of this whole matter can be 
formed without dealing unflinchingly with certain 
limitations, dangers, and positive weaknesses. The 
master stroke, as we have seen, lies in depriving the 
individual of profit; but the temptation to have much 
liquor sold is not therefore removed. We have only 
substituted a gvoug selfishness for an individual one. 
It is still for the direct advantage of the taxpayers in 
the community to have the proceeds from liquor sales 
as large as possible in order that taxes may be lower. 
I heard a rich Swede discourse at a sumptuous dinner 
over his bottle of champagne upon these ‘proofs of 
success.’ ‘We raise our taxes without any difficulty,’ 
he said. It needs no illustration to show what a subtle 
and all-pervaaing force of temptation is here brought 
to bear upon the average citizen. That the danger is 
real, not in theory alone, but in fact, no one will deny 
who has studied the situation. Is the selfish advan- 
tage of a collective body less dangerous than that of 
the single individuals who compose the body? No 
calculations other than speculation are here possible. 
That so direct an interest of the group is a danger 
will not be questioned.” 


It is because of these evils that many radical 
temperance reformers prefer the nationaliza- 
tion plan, which would do away with all 
profits. (See NATIONALIZATION OF THE LIQuoR 
TRAFFIC.) 

(5) Many objectors to the system deny that 
it will divorce the liquor interest from politics. 

Even Dr. Gould says, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October, 1893 : 


“Here is the great difficulty. The standard of 
municipal politics in this country is not what it is in 
Scandinavia, and this, in the light of 
what has been said of the intimate rela- 
tion existing between the companies 
and the local government, apparently 
offers an insuperable objection. Many 
would think it better to leave undis- 
turbed the present unholy alliance than 
that liquor and politics should be more closely wed.” 


Liquor in 
Politics. 
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Again he says, in the Forum for March, 1894: 


“Willthe Gothenburg system flourish, or can it even 
thrive in so tainted a political atmosphere as that sur- 
rounding American municipal government? This is 


_ almost the first expression of the honest doubter. He 


thinks that the bad state of patios precludes success- 
ful operation of the system because of the necessarily 
intimate alliance liquor companies must sustain to 
local authorities. Can the body which must act both 
as licensing authority and in a sense as a board of 
control be constituted so as to insure fair dealing 
and a safeguarding of the public interests from their 
moral side? Judges in-courts of higher instance, who 
would certainly be the most competent and fair- 
minded individuals, are disinclined to serve. A com- 
mission with final authority, appointed by governor 
or mayor, or even specifically elected by the com- 
munity, might not be safe repositories of this author- 
ity. How is the difficulty to be gotten over? . . .” 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Many of the objections are said by the be- 
lievers in the system to be not inherent in the 
system, but due to defects which could be 
remedied. 


Professor Gould, in his report to the United States 
Department of Labor, when he came to sum up 
the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
held that the disadvantages, for the most part, 
were due to defects in existing law rather than any 
inherent weakness in the system itself. Proceeding 
to describe the disadvantages, he naturally referred 
first to the fact that, “‘in orderto achieve the maximum 
of benefit, fermented drinks must be included as well 
as spirituous.” Both Sweden and Norway recognize 
this now, and Norway has begun to legislate in this 
direction. To this absence of control over the sale of 
fermented liquors and the permitting of sublicenses, 
the best authorities in Norway attribute much of the 
existing drunkenness there. 

“A legal defect applicable to Norway is found in 
the limit for retail sales, which is not fixed high 
enough,” says Professor Gould. Norway, since Pro- 
fessor Gould wrote the above, has, however, recog- 
nized the force of this indictment and remedied it in 
the law of July 24, 1894, in which the minimum whole- 
sale limit is raised from 42 to 264 quarts. 

“The third defect in Norway is that at present the 
retail sale of wine and beer in towns and country 
districts is conducted with general business.”’ By the 
law of July 24, 1894, Norway prohibits the granting of 
licenses for bottle trade in the country districts. 


To the charge of increased arrests for 
drunkenness, a defender of the system says: 


“Tf it be recalled (1) that increase of public senti- 
ment in favor of temperance always brings with it an 
increase of official vigilance and arrests, as witness 
the increase of arrests in the ‘No-License’ cities of 
Massachusetts—an increase, proportional to the popu- 
lation, over the number of arrests during the license 
régime much greater than the increase in the Scandi- 
navian cities; and (2), that the cities of Scandinavia, 
like those of Massachusetts, as they are being sur- 
rounded by an ever-increasing area of prohibition in 
the adjoining rural districts to which they are being 

united by rapid and cheap transit facil- 
ities, have to bear a et dad ae larger 
roportion of the burden of arresting 

Defects not nod veiaangs those who seek the cities 

Inherent. for intoxicants—it might be ques- 

tioned, without any further investiga- 

tion, whether an increase of arrests in 
any such Scandinavian city could fairly be said to be 
due to a failure of the ‘company system.’ .. . 

“Moreover, when it is remembered that a large part 
of whatever recent drunkenness there may have been 
in Scandinavia has been caused by the use of fer- 
mented drinks, which has increased there, as it has to 
amuch greater degree in the United States and else- 
where in the world, and over which the companies 
‘have no control, it becomes clear that the failure of 
the system cannot be proved by these allegations of 
increased arrests or increasing drunkenness. ... | 

“The testimony of students of actual conditions in 
Scandinavia is that the increase of drunkenness has 
been due'to the increase of consumption of fermented 
liquors, and to causes over which the companies now 


shave no control.” 
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Mr. Berner, ¢. ¢., whom the objectors to the 
system quote as to the increase of drunken- 
ness, 1s a strong advocate of the system and 
believes the increase to be due to a too limited 


control of the company system over brandy 
sales. 


Dr. E. R. L. Gould says on this point, in 
the Forum, March, 1894: 


“Will this new system of liquor traffic réduce inebri- 
ety? Its opponents have not hesitated to answer in the 
negative, and in justification point to the statistics of 
Sweden, which show that in recent years there has 
been an increase inthe number of convictions for 
drunkenness. This is true, but during the same time 
there has been an immense decrease in the fer capita 
consumption of spirits. Are we, therefore, to infer 
that decreasing consumption means additional drunk- 
enness? Furthermore, during this period, prohibition 
has been introduced into almost all of the country dis- 
tricts of Sweden. Singularly enough, the ratio of in- 
crease in drunkenness in the country has been greater 
than in the cities and towns. Does 
it, therefore, follow that a prohibitory 
régime is favorable to the increase of Per 
drunkenness? The truth of the matter Capita 
is that no reliable inference as to the ip 
efficacy of asystem of control can be Decrease, 
gathered from the study of these statis- 
tics. The number of persons who touch 
liquor at all might fall one-half, but if old topers con- 
tinue to drink, as they will, there will still be practic- 
ally the same number of ‘drunks’ as before. Again, 
legal regulations, activity of the police, and even the 
employment of patrol wagons, are important factors, 
though usually quite neglected. The true explanation, 
as regards Norway and Sweden, is quite simple. 
While the consumption of spirits has been environed 
with difficulties, beer-drinking has been, one might 
almost say, encouraged. Hence, the consumption of 
malt liquors has risen to colossal figures, in comparing 
recent with previous years. Simultaneously the beer 
has been strengthened and cheapened. The compa- 
nies refuse to sell further portions to acustomer giving 
evidence of intoxication, but the vender of beer will 
supply as much as his client wishes. 

“The folly of making so sharp a distinction in the 
control of spirituous and malt beverages is evident. 
As compared with the period before the Gothenburg 
system went into effect in Scandinavia, the decrease 
in drunkenness is enormous. Progress continued in 
the right direction until beer commenced to be gener- 
ally sold. The Swedish Government, on the 2oth of 
last June, took the first step in recognition of this view 
by limiting the free sale of malt beverages to a mini- 
mum of ro liters at one time.” 


As for the objection that some Prohibitionists 
in Norway, and almost all elsewhere, have 
condemned the system, it is answered that 
in Norway most of the temperance believers do 
indorse the system, while in other countries 
the system is rapidly growing in favor, even 
among strong Prohibitionists. 

As for the fear of the liquor interest in poli- 
tics, Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., says (7he Temper- 
ance Cause, February, 1895): 


“What puts liquor into politics?) Does any one 
question thatit is the enormous profit that can be 
made of it? Or can any one success- 
fully dispute the proposition that in so vee 
far as private profits can be taken out Politics 
of the business, to that extent at least pivorced 
liquor will be taken out of politics? 5, Li 
Does any intelligent man question that #rom Liquor, 
the saloon, as it now exists, is not onl 
asource of moral degradation to indi- | 
viduals, but a center of political corruption also? If 
the saloon, as a rendezvous of political heelers and the 
worst features of the machine in ponies, can be done 
away with, can any one doubt that much of liquor 
will be taken out of politics? That all thiscan be done 
at once no one contends; and that the establishment 
of this system will bring against it all the forces of the 
liquor organizations in attempts to overthrow it and 
to corrupt and control those called upon to administer 
it in the public interest, there can be no doubt. Such 
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is the teaching of its history in Scandinavia, a history 
Shich is aiseatky repeating itself here in the attempt 
of the liquor organizations to defeat the Norwegian 
bill; but the same is true of prohibition and of all 
proposed forms of legislative control, except that the 
liquor attack will be more bitter upon the company 
system since it has more to fear from it. This opposi- 
tion has been withstood in Scandinavia. Shall we 
admit that we have less public virtue and power to 
overcome these forces of evil? I think not.” 


Of the danger of making the traffic re- 
spectable and of the communities getting profits 
from it, the defenders do not deny the danger, 
but argue that the system of private profit is 
incalculably worse : that to sell without profits 
(the Nationalization plan, g. v.) would be to 
increase intemperance by lowering the cost of 
drink, and that until the traffic can be pro- 
hibited, it is well that it should be made to pay 
the cost of enforcing laws, etc. 

To the objection that the system will delay 
the adoption of prohibition, Dr. Gould says 
(The Temperance Cause, February, 1895, p. 4): 


“Undeniably strong evidence of the efficiency of 
the Scandinavian method of controlling the liquor 
traffic is that no single community which has ever 
tried it has afterward abandoned it. An attempt has 
been made by unfriendly critics to turn this argument 
into an admission that the system, once introduced, 
cannot be gotten rid of or replaced by anything better. 
This is a gross perversion of facts. The system re- 
mains because communities have found it such a vast 
improvement on the old individual licensing plan. 
Publicly expressed approval of leading temperance re- 
formers, indeed of all intelligent classes, as has been 
already shown, amply proves our contention. It is 
certainly an open question whether local prohibition 
under alocal option system, as we understand it, would 
do better in any of the larger communities of Scandi- 
navia, given existing views and contemporary social 
conditions; but the new law of Norway—which for 
the first time in Scandinavia gives adults over 25 years 
of age, including women, the right to vote directly on 
the question of license—will soon answer the hypo- 
thetical objection raised.” 


On this point Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes 
COM Gee LHOrp yy |ie 
“MELROSE, March 25, 1894. 


“My Dear Sir: First, last, and always, Iam a Prohi- 
bitionist ; and I favor the Norwegian bill because, if 
righteously administered, its tendency 
will be toward prohibition. If our good 

Mrs. temperance people would carefully 
Livermore’s Study the bill, [think their objections to 
Pesciinon it would disappear. For, if the bill is 
es Y+ carried, we shall continue to have ‘local 
option’ in Massachusetts, and the same 
: proportion of towns and cities voting 
No-License that we now have. 

“But in the towns and cities that vote for license the 

Norwegian system offers a chance for great improve- 


ment. It can only be adopted in those places by a 
majority vote. But, then, it-eliminates the element of 
ersonal profit from the sale of liquor, which now 


eeps it alive and makes it flourishing. 
_ “It extinguishes the saloon as it now exists, a nox- 
lous agent in politics, the headquarters of a most dan- 
gerous class, and a perpetual menace to the commun- 
ity. And it transfers the control of liquor-selling 
from the very worst elements of society to the hands 
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of men who abominate the whole business, and only 
consent to take charge of it that they may minimize 
its evils and ultimately extinguish them. I don’t 


wonder that the liquor-selling fraternity fight the bill. — 


But I do wonder that our honest, straightforward 
temperance people cannot see the power it gives 
them.”’ 


The best answer, however, to the objec- 
tions is what the system has accomplished in 
Norway : 


(x) It has reduced the number of places licensed to 
sell spirits in the cities from one for every 591 inhabit- 
ants to one for every 1413. In the country districts: 
only 25 license places remain, or one to about 8000 in- 
habitants: i : 

(2) It has been the main factor in reducing the con- 
sumption of spirits one-half. 

(3) It has driven out the saloon as the center of the 
ward heeler and the political machine 
and the approach to every form of vice. 

(4) It has crushed the ruinous credit 
system. 

(5) It has reduced the hours of sale to 
a point not approached elsewhere. : 

(6) It has surrounded the sale by the best restric-- 
tions and regulations which good men can devise. 

(7) It has driven the retail seller of spirits for private 
gain out of Norway. : ‘ 

Concurrently with all this, accomplished in the 
larger centers of population where liquor is sold, 

(8) Prohibition ee prevailed generally in the coun- 
try districts, and a temperance sentiment has been 
developed which, unhindered by powerful liquor lob- 
bies using private profits to prevent restrictive legis- 
lation, could secure the passage last July of a law 
creating a local option system as complete as that 
possessed by us, which gives, as Massachusetts does. 
not, to every man and woman of 25 years of age or 
over, the right to vote, not as here on the issue of No- 
License or license for private gain, but onthe issue of 
No-License or license under the company system. 

(9) No country in the world can show more ad- 
vanced temperance thought, such extraordinary prog- 
ress, or so remarkable a record in temperance legisla- 
tion. 

References: Zhe Gothenburg System of Liquor 
Traffic, report of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Fifth Special Re- 
port of the United States Department of Labor, 1893. 
Report of the Massachusetts Legislative Commission. 
to investigate the Gothenburg System, January, 1894. 
Articles by Dr. Gould in the Forum, March and No- 
vember, r8o4, and Professor J. G. Brooksin the Forum, 
December, 1892. For the opposing view see the Zem- 
perance Cause, the organ of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society, January, r8q5. 


NOYES, JOHN HUMPHREY, was born 
at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1811. Under the Fin- 
ney revival he became converted, and studied 
theology at Andover and at New Haven. In 
1834 he became a Perfectionist, and began to: 
teach and preach at Putney, the residence of 
his father and family. Gradually a school of 
fellow-believers gathered around him. During 
the Fourierist period, 1840-48, Noyes studied 
communism. At the end he began to preach 
a type of communism at Putney, but the spirit 
of the place was too orthodox, and it resulted 
in his starting the Oneida community, with 
which his name has been since connected. 
(See ONEIDA ComMuNITY.) 
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OASTLER, RICHARD, was born in York- 
shire, near Huddersfield, in 1789, and suc- 
ceeded his father as steward to Mr. Thornhill, 
living at Tirby Hall. He early became inter- 
ested in the abolition movement; but while ad- 
vocating the abolition of slavery abroad, he 
suddenly became aware that there were slaves 
in England. He learned that there were chil- 
dren beaten and overworked that large profits 
might be made by the manufacturer, and he 
lost no time in entering upon a warfare against 
such wrongs. In a letter to the Leeds Mer- 
cury, in 1830, he exposed some of the evils exist- 
ing in the neighboring mills. Out of this grew 
a spirited controversy from which he emerged 
triumphant, his statements being proved by 
evidence from every part of Yorkshire. Agita- 
tion was aroused in Lancashire, also, and as a 
result a bill was laid before Parliament by Lord 
Morpeth, for limiting the hours of work and 
Taising the limit of age for work in the mills. 
But the opposition of manufacturers was very 
bitter, and they succeeded in getting the bill 
amended so that it was almost useless. Cal- 
umny was heaped upon Oastler, but he did not 
swerve from his course. His advice to the 
working classes was ‘‘Let your politics be ‘ten 
hours a day and a time book.’” 

Oastler now became associated with T. Hob- 
house and M. T. Sadler (both members of Par- 
liament) and others; and, by agreement, in 
1831, Sadler introduced a ten hours bill into 
the House of Commons, and made a forcible 
speech in its support. The bill, however, did 
not pass, and in the election of 1832 Sadler lost 
his seat in Parliament. 

Another leader, however, appeared. This 
was Lord Ashley, afterward Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who took up the ten hours bill. The 
mass of testimony which Oastler had produced 
showed that it was the custom to employ chil- 
dren from five year old upward, from five in the 
morning till ten at night, and that during the 
whole time they were on their feet, with a short 
interval for dinner. These children were very 
cruelly treated, and were beaten for mistakes. 
Several cases of death resulting from such 
beatings were proved. Such evidence as this 
induced Lord Ashley to take up the cause. He 
was assisted by the report of the commisioners 
that a case had been made out for the interfer- 
ence of the legislature, and he brought ina ten 
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hours bill for women and children, on June 17; 
1833. A Government bill was, however, finally 
introduced, and accepted by Oastler and Lord 
Ashley, as the best that could be procured then. 
While it did a certain amount of good, it per- 
mitted manufacturers to act as justices and 
punish offenses committed by members of 
their own body; and, naturally enough, pun- 
ishments were few, while infractions of the act 
were many. The law was so openly disre- 
garded that Richard Oastler began his cam- 
paign afresh. Short-time committees were 
once more organized in the Yorkshire towns. 
Letters were sent to the papers by Oastler and 
his friends, and great enthusiasm was aroused 
among the working classes of the North. The 
cry went forth, ‘‘ Yorkshire slavery still ex- 
ists.” Asa result of the agitation the Govern- 
ment was finally obliged to promise to do its 
best to enforce the factory acts. 

In the midst of his great work Oastler was 
suddenly cast into prison for a debt which had 
been incurred in keeping up his position and 
pursuing hislabors. From the Fleet prison he 
each week issued a journal called 7he Fleet 
Papers, devoted to a discussion of factory and 
poor-law questions. After five years’ impris- 
onment his friends subscribed enough to clear 
him from debt, and he was released. His en- 
try into Huddersfield was made a great pub- 
lic event, and crowds of people thronged to 
greet their liberated champion, with music, 
banners, and processions. 

Oastler’s final victory, however, was gained 
in 1847 by the passage of the Ten Hours Bill 
of that year. The old song had come true: 


“We will Have the Ten Hours Bill; 
That we will, that we will!” 


Oastler’s wife died soon after his release 
from prison, and his remaining years were 
passed in seclusion and poverty. He died in 
1861 at the age of seventy-two. The Old Fac- 
tory King, as his admirers called him, is an 
example of self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
cause for which he entered. 


OCCUPATIONS.—The number of persons, 
both male and female, engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations in 1890, inthe United States, accord- 
ing to Bulletin No. 99 of the Eleventh Census, 
was as follows: 


POPULATION 10 YEARS OF ALL PERSONS IN GAINFUL 
AGE AND OVER. OCCUPATIONS. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. 
Whe United States......:.s0seseesenenene 471413)559 | 24,352,659 | 23,060,900 || 22,735,661 | 18,820,950 | 3,914,711 
, Role aan 
North Atlantic Division........... 13,888,377 6,904,566 6,983,811 6,971,460 5)543)030 1,428, 

South Atlantic Division.. 6,415,921 3,17,7689 352375152 3,118,056 254315744 esas 

North Central Division. 16,909,633 8,827,083 8,801,530 7,673,838 6,661,082 101275 
South Central Division... é 75799)487 3)977,614 3,821,873 3,635,814 21973,003 62,811 
Western DiviSion...... cccreeeeeecereveeeee 2,400, 161 1,463,627 936,534 1,330,493 1,212,061 124,432 
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The ae statement shows the distribu- 
ole 


tion of the wh 


number of males and females 


engaged in gainful occupations according to 


the number and percentage in each class ®) 


occupations : 


co = wy) 


237,523 |1,205,87 


BOTH SEXES. MALES. FEMALES. 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. : 
Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
ease ae ee 
* 
All occtpations:......050-% Boa} Guencouaoon 22,735,061 100.00 18,820,950 100.00 3,914,711 
Agriculture, fisheries, and mining.. 9,013,201 39.64 8,333,692 44.28 679,509 
Professional Service......-+sseseceeee: 0445323 4.15 632,641 3-36 311,682 
Domestic and personal service...... a 4360, 506 19.18 2.692.820 Tas Ae 1,667,686 
econ Pansportatien sistatoielas wearacinets eae hatter 3)325,962 14.63 330973653 16.46 228,309 
anufacturing and mechanical industries..| 5,091,669 22.40 4,004,144 21.59 1,027,525 
| 
The following statement shows the per- 
centage of males and females of the whole = a 
_ number of persons engaged in gainful occupa- OCCUPATION. 2 a 
tions, and in each class of occupations, respec- a =I 
tively : . 
Professional service........ 944,323 | 632,641 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS, MALES. | FEMALES. ae ser 
: CEODS enc REE a Nate eae 9572 59779 
At CHIGGCeS. gasiclas's ae tack Peed Bio48 
~ Artists and teachers ofart 22,486 11,676 
Per cent. | Per cent. Authors and literary and 
scientific persons....... 6,71 
FAME CCMP ALIOL Ser verclsisiereinele et 82.78 17.22 Chemists, assayers, and ea aan 
aE — DictalUreists.... «so 2e0s wee 4,510 4,464 
eee fisheries, and ue d eet Cet ae ore 88,205 87,060 
Professional service......... ae £6.05 seee Sa asses ieee ante8 ane 
Domestic and personal service. 61.75 gies =. and inventors... i.sse 9,392 9,086 
Trade and transportation...... 93-14 6.86 Engineers (civil, mechan- : : 
Manufacturing and mechanical ical, electrical, and 
DAGUStMIES Sewers setae es Nears 79:82 20.18 mining) and surveyors. 43,242 43,115 
JOUTNANSES as. canoe siweat 21,849 20,961 
The numbers in the separate trades and oc- Tete 5s «cu pe ae GME alr 
cupations were as follows: Gk TUSIO hve ctan toneeeod 62,155 27,636 
Officers rbot, States 
army and navy......... 2,926 2,926 
: Officials (government (e). 79,664 ge 
i 3 mA Physicians and surgeons.] 104,802 100,248 
b pent nl 
a ® 3 
Aas S| ak ten eee es , 
oO Suwayane . 2 
& DEAQCHETS ue s.0 eavens seven eae Re 245. PE 
= managers, “oe 
; Showmeny et... .ssi5ss 18,0 
All occupations......... ++| 22,735,66r| 18,820,950/3,914,711 Veterinary “surgeons... eae Loe Sag 
S| | Other ages oe ser- 
Agriculture, fisheries, and vice. cndve eat 1,569 I 
MUNING..ceeesevseesesevere! Q,0%3,20r] 8,333,692! 679,509 : ~ ae ve 
| |] — Domestic and personal 
Agri 
peccee laborers (a). _ 3:004,015 | 2,556,930 | 147,085 SECVICEs v5 60 uke Sek Anas «| 4,360,506 | 2,692,820 |1,667,686 
on jien end | dairy ee rs : Barb d : | 
arbers and hairdressers 84,976 : 
RVC O's fs oie nis ccm «niall nis 17,806 16,072 1734 Bartenderss s.sre<sesse use peat pares ni : 
Farmers, pisnters, and Boarding and lodging- set 55) 7h, 
OVERSESTS (OC) os vecvaveivas 281 ° 6 
era as 5)281,557 | 5,055,130 | 226,427 Pili oe SS 11,756| 32,593. 
MeN (C). 0.6% aikisinia ihe Aaiviets 60,150 59,887 263 (not locomotive)........ 139,765 130,718 47 ; 
Gardendea: derive, nurs Hotel keepers...... Shas. 44,140 38,825 5305. 
serymen, and vine Housekeepers and stew- 
growers 72,601 70,186 1415 ards (f).. ee ee 2,810 6,008 | 86 ; 
Lumbermen and rafts- Hunters, trappers, oa ors be 
POCHLA, praisiese-dape Reo ARs 65,857 65,829 28 uides, and scou : i 
Miners (coal). haleslccee sb URES 208,549 208,330 219 sadtors: eR alvensie shone pase Bia36 io 
Miners (not otherwise aborers (not specified) a is aS ; 
SPS GINS), ta Nets elaine 141,039 140,906 133 e ) CEN TES eC, +++] 1,913,317 | 1,858,504 54,81 ' 
carpIney batt ae —— ‘and laun- : ie 
tock “raisers Deeded 37,65 37,62 30 GTSSSES x ccecthvsnewcecs|| BAS ag 31,816 | 216,627 
AMATO VSES svt ug tev atee 0. 0,0, 68 N d 
Wood-choppers,.......... 4 oot pint : et ae Sogo SGSE eae 
Other axgrieultural pur- nia a Ae Sulgauheceee ne yack oP ese eee 2416 
SINKS (MI ein, enone Se : ‘ CBE i , G7 i 
(ad) 17,738 173327 41 SEFVADUS ac.) Cavores Saiseiere ‘| 15443,399 ee 
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MIGMUONS: cae: pce Vacses cecal 8 
Soldiers, sailors, and a“ 
marines (United States) 
1g ERO Acne ye 27,91 
Watchmen, policemen, Are 
. and detectives.......... 74,633 
Other domestic and per- 
Sonal serviceé.......... us 13,053 
‘Trade and transportation..| 3,325,962 
f Agents (claim, commis- 

sion, real estate, insu- 

rance, etc. paris collect- 

FOES. Horan an dae ane . . 174,579 
Auctioneers.....------+-.. 3207 
Bankers and brokers 

(money and stocks).. 30,020 
Boatmen and canalmen.. 16,719 
Bookkeepers and ac- 

eountants (Aj. <2. <.255.<. 150374 
Brokers (commercial).. 5,965 
Clerks and copyists (z 5%, 556,900 
Commercial travelers.... 58,701 
Draymen, hackmen, 

teamsters, etc........... 368, 502 
Foremen and overseers... 36,100 
JS SC See a ae 54,029 
Hucksters and peddlers. 59,083 
Livery stable keepers... 26,767 
Locomotive engineers. 

and firemen (7)......... 79,463 

: Merchants 4nd dealers in 

/ drugs and chemicals 
REERABER Ayes t vats ne veo 46,411 

“ Merchants and dealersin 
a dry goods (retail)....... 42,578 

Merchants and dealersin 

groceries (retail)........ 115,085 
Merchants and dealersin 

wines and liquors (re- 

CE) RS ER eee 10,090 
Merchants and dealers 

in wines and liquors 

Gwholesale).... 2.0... 3,657 
Merchants and dealers, 

not specified (retail).. 446,230 

J Merchants and dealers 

(wholesale), importers, 

and shipping merchants 27)542 
Messengers and errand 

and office boys........-. 51,355 
Newspaper carriers and 

ME WSDOVS sce cer ccniecce © 5,288 


ys 
Officials of banks, and of 
insurance, trade, trans- 
portation, trust, and 


other co oe pee (2)... 
Packers an shippers. . ae 
PILOES 6/00/0200 worccvcgicne nes 


Porters and helpers (in 
storesand lylrah ctadpetaes 


~ Sailors ( v9 Popes arene 
Salesmen and sale ce 
women..... ao wanna 


Steam-railroad employ- 
ees (not. otherwise 
specified) (7) 
Stenographers and type- 
WTItETS...-eeceeereceeees 
Street railway ie mployees 
Telegraph and tele- 
phone operators.......- 


x." 


od a Saad h and tele- 
hone nemen and 

‘ Mectric-light company 
employees... 


a 


Total. 


39,956 
24,930 


4,266 


24,327 
59904 


264,380 


382,750 


331333 
371435 


52,214 


11,134 


Males. 


4,954 
27,919 
74.350 


9,619 


3,097,653 


169,704 
31205 


29,516 
16,683 
131,602 
5:953 
402,852 
58,089 


368,265 
35)T17 
541005 
56,824 
26,719 


793459 
45,672 


42,358 
108,722 


9,945 


3,609 
439393 


273344 
48,446 
5,216 


395719 
18,426 


45265 


24,002 
553875 


205,931 


381,312 


12,148 
379423 


439740 


10,465 


Females. 


30 


283 


35434 


228,309 


4,875 
2 

504 
36 
27,772 
I2 
64,948 
612 
237 
983 
24 


2,259 
48 
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Undertakers...... ASoonIAT 
Weighers, gaugers, and 
IMGASUTEPS gcc ps wes © 
Other persons in trade. 
and transportation..... 


Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries....... 


Agricultural implement- 
makers (not otherwise 
classified) (72) 

Apprentices (black- 
smiths) 

apprentices (boot and 

oe makers...... a1bo6 

Apprentices (carpenters. 
ANd JOINTS) 5. v.06 .00s 

Apprentices (carriage 
and wagon mae: pints 


Apprentices ’ (dress- 
makers) 
Apprentices (leathercur- 
TICES WCU.) cee aceon e 
Apprentices (machinists) 
Apprentices (masons).. 
Apprentices (milliners).. 


Apprentices (painters).. 
Apprentices ( Jumbers).. 
Apprentices Printer 
Apprentices (tailors)... 
Apprentices (tinsmiths).. 


Apprentices (not other- 


wise specified).. aie 
Artificial-flower makers. 
Bakets.)y.ccasivasimceieeies Soon 
Basket-makers...... aisheieieis 
Blacksmiths. o.ciecsy sles ol 
Bleachers, dyers, and 

SCOULECTS...ecjereierseeeess 
Bone andi ens workers, 
Bookbinders.. atdoone 
Boot and shoe - makers 

and repairers....... Amc 
Bottlers, and mineral 


and soda water makers. 


Box makers (paper 
Box makers (wood 
Brass workers (not oth- 
erwise specified) (7).. 
Brewsters and malsters. 


Brick and ‘tile makers 
and terra cotta work- 
BESO) ar selnita criti asic. eiua 

Britannia workers...... 

Broom and brush makers. 

Builders and contractors. 

TRUE CHIEUS, wis ranants wane Sapieis 

Butter and cheese makers 


Buttonmakers.........0.+ 

Cabinet makers.. 

Candle, soap, and tallow 
PABST Sp sides passin aie ani 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Carpet makers (f)........ 


Carriage and wagon 
makers (not otherwise 
classified) (¢) 

Charcoal, tos, and lime 
burners.. 


Chemical works etin- 
loyees (7).. : 
Clock and watch ‘makers 
and repairers.. 
Compositors Cre ae 


Total. 


9,900 
3,897 
3,882 


5,091, 669 


35771 
45245 


1,031 
6,735 
853 


45439 


422 
9729 
1,927 
1,335 


2,322 


4579 
4,628 


2,625 
2,036 


351580 
3,130 
ISI 
5)223 
205,315 


14,192 
1,792 
23,787 
213,447 
7215 


19,239 
95446 


17,268 


205349 


60,201 


1,020 
10,117 
45,986 

105,442 
11,440 


2,589 
35,926 


35449 


611,417 
22,290 


341572 
8,699 
31733 


255303 
29,988 


Males. 


9,817 
3,842 
3,080 


4,064,144 


39717 
4,242 
1,004 
6,726 

851 


132 


421 


95717 
1,926 
140 


25314 
4576 
4,476 
1,925 
2,032 
34,039 
|. Gog 
57,908 


4,517 
205,256 


12495 
1.548 
12,289 
179,838 
6,659 


6,271 
8,098 


16,353 


20,277 


60,007 


893 
8,944 
45,976 
105,313 
10,941 


1,067 
35,892 
3,953 


611,226 
11,545 


34,294 
8,684 
2,689 


20,543 
23,702 


1,027,525 
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OCCUPATION. 


Confectioners. ....+..+-++ r 
COOPETS...+0++-cecneeees oe 
Copper workers...... penis 
Corset makers........+++. 
Cotton-mill operatives (7) 


Distillers and rectifiers(”) 
Door, sash and blind 

IMAKETS (Z)iacaccrecssae . 
Dressmakers. ........0+00% 
Electroplaters...... ..s.«. 
Electrotypers and stere- 

Oty PETSi(S) erences vee 


PDN STAV.ETS «00/0 pele celslerslers 
Fertilizer makers (7)..... 
Fish curers and packers 


Gas-worksemployees (7). 
Glass-workers........+. Ad 


Glove makers......... eee 
Gold and silver workers. 
Gunsmiths, locksmiths, 
and bell-hangers........ 
PLAIPEWODKELS Siewisstlealeinat 
Harness and saddle 
makers and repairers... 


Hat and cap makers...... 
Hosiery and knitting 
mill operatives (P)..... 
Iron and steel workers (w) 
Lace and embroidery 
saneiiek ao sagugnooOOnen A 
Lead and zine workers... 


Leather curriers, dress- 
ers, finishers, and tan- 
TLOUS aera eieiciosiiaierielsie ae 

PVA CHAMASES verelsiatelars vieeie ie elec 

Manufacturers and offi- 
cials of manufacturing 
COMPANIES, ccs. cones ees 

Marble and stonecutters. 

Masons (brick and stone). 


Meat and fruit packers, 
canners, and presery- 
OLS iets) wietettieatamielatys tieeisisins 

Mechanics (not other- 
wise specified)........0. 

Metal-workers (not oth- 
erwise specified)........ 

Mill and factory opera- 
tives (not specified) (y) 

Millers (flour and grist).. 


MGTIO svarere poraip ica einacns sie, 
Model and pattern 


POLe DTS» sens. syeam ead careers - 


MPOUAGSLS eq caveas ieunle cosas 
Musical-instrument mak- 
peepee otherwise spec- 
HLS Glin GS Vials sesiccaamien'essals a> 


Paper-hangers.. .....s.5+ 
Paper-mill operatives.... 


Photographers........ views 
Piano and organ makers 
and tuners (66)....0.000. 
PIASTENODG ),.< ssiauwtanienis 
Plumbers and gas and 
StGAM ALIOKS...... neces 
IPOCUGES jc cmnaawn hemeitetenes 
Powder and cartridge 
KUAKELSscinineasinenn 


Total. 


23,168 
47,489 
31381 
6,60 
173;058 
31349 


5,062 
288,983 
25757 


1,508 


8,319 
716 


1,303 
5,246 
34,382 


6,423 
20,225 


95154 
1,266 


43,468 
24,030 


29,219 
1445530 


51393 
4,085 


391345 
177,076 


103,265 
61,069 
158,916 


6,002 
15,481 
16,702 


93,411 
52,844 


60,464 
IO, 301 


66,288 


724 
4,638 


12,367 
27,824 


20,029 


14,717 
38,935 


56,597 
14,963 


1,396 


39,032 
176,937 


101,216 
61,006 
158,874 


4,604 
15,468 
15,840 


51,561 
525745 


406 
10,156 


66,241 


7oO1 
4,130 


9,229 
5587 


218,622 
12,313 
18,869 


17,834 


14,360 
38,912 


56,555 
12,043 


978 


Females. 


6,694 


20,513 
2,449 


4478 
233 


n 
3 3 a 
OCCUPATION. s s I 
i) S 5 
& fs 
Printers, lithographers, 

and pressmen (CC)...... 86,454 80,889 5,565 
Print-works operatives 

(Za ea mancone eras: a iviese 7,103 51350 1,747 
Publishers of books, 

maps, and newspapers. 6,426 6,207 219 
Roofers and slaters...... 75137 75134 3 
Rope and cordage mak- 

Greece Deady Naar. 8,420 5,044 35376 
Rubber-factory opera- | 

ELVES. aie o dee ene caneuan 16,349 9,886 6,463 
Sail, awning, and tent 

MAKES i506 pews saicnncwns 39244. 2,909 245 
Salt-works employees... 1,867 1,758 109 
Saw and planing mill 

employees (€é)..-...--++| 133,518 133,216 302 
Seamstresses (/f).......+- 140,704 3,988 | 145,716 
Sewing-machine makers 

(not otherwise classi- 

PEC) (22 cate ece eas 1,085 888 107 
etl Fag inns operat- 

OES (AB nao odscbeaee 6 ae 7,028 I,145 5,883 
Ship and boat builders... 22,932 22,929 3 
Shirt, collar, and cuff 

DHAKELS (GF) ne ececasanens 23,155 5,206} 15,049 
Silk-mill operatives (77).. 34,814 14,192] 20,622 
Starch makers. ...- cscs 775 586 194 
Steam boiler-makers.... 21,278 21,272 6 
Stove, furnace, and 

grate makers (@a). 9,420 95397 23 
Straw workers............ 3,805 1,342 2,463 
Sugar makers and refin- 

OTS vicecccereecsccceceees a 2,737 2,733 4 
Tailors and tailoresses(z7)| 185,197 121,586| 63,611 
Tinners and tinware 

Makers ns <css pete ce eeeee 559374 54427 047 
Tobacco and cigar fac- 

tory operatives......... III,422 83,601 27,821 


Tool and cutlery makers 
(not otherwise classi- 
HEA) (Ge)... san veowe tc ien 18, 105 17,454 651 


Trunk, valise, leather- 
case, and pocket-book 


THEAROTS is.4 von en ew answon ¥ 6,300 146) 8 
Umbrella and parasol = i * 

THARETS. 2 s.chawns couse we 39145 1,480 1,935 
Upholsterers. sikas.o+<ca0 25,723 23,916 1,807 

Gil DOGETSos.k nodes ve eee 4,889 4,888 x 
Wheel wricbts wxavk<sx< vse 12,853 12,852 I 
Whitewashers........ uses 3,984 31975 9 
Wire=WOLkKGrs cr anakncesss 12,348 11,255 1,093 
Wood-workers (not oth- 

erwise specified)........ 67,225 63,529 3,696 
Woolen-mill operatives 

Weck stews staet Gostennae ed 84,071 47,636| 36,435 
Other persons in manu- 

facturing and mechani- 

Cal INCGUStieS\.c.0c<se05 74,686 59,807 14,879 


a In agricultural districts “agricultural laborers” 
are often reported simply as “laborers.” 

é Farmers’ wives, sons, and daughters, working in 
common and without stated remuneration, especially 
in the Southern States, are often reported as “ farm- 
ers,’’ and so tabulated. 

c Frequently returned as “sailors.” In many cases 
where the avocation is followed for only a portion of 
the year they are reported under some other branch 
of industry. 

@ Includes “turpentine farmers” and ‘ laborers” 
principally found in a few of the Southern States. 

e Includes national, State, county, city, and town 
governments. ; 

Jf Includes paid housekeepers in private families, 
hotels, etc., matrons in public and private institutions, 
and stewards and stewardesses. 

& “Sailors” at sea are liable to be omitted unless 
they are actual members of families which are enu- 
merated, 


- Occupations. 


_ # Includes bookkeepers and accountants of all kinds, 
irrespective of where they may happen to be em- 


Swe ie 

_ # Includes clerks and copyists ofall kinds, irrespect- 

ive of where they may happen to be employed. See 
Stenographers and typewriters.” 


Jj See “Steam railroad employees (not otherwise 
specified).” ne ‘ Pe 
& Includes officials of mining and uarrying com- 


panies, classified in 1880 witho 
companies. 

? See ‘‘ Locomotive engineers and firemen.” 
_ m Generally reported as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
iron and steel workers, machinists, painters, wood- 
workers, etc. 

mn See “Molders” and ‘ Metal-workers (not other- 
wise specified).”’ 

o The unskilled workmen are often reported as com- 
mon laborers. 

B See “ Woolen-mil! operatives” and “ Mill and fac- 
tory operatives (not specified).” 
_@ Generally reported as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
iron and steel workers, machinists, painters and var- 
nishers, upholsterers and trimmers, wheelwrights, 
wood-workers, etc. 

vy The unskilled workmen are often reported as com- 
mon laborers. 

s See “ Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. ”’ 

# See “ Print-works operatives” and “ Mill and fac- 
tory operatives (not specified).” 

wz See “Saw and planing mill employees.” 

v See “Meat and fruit packers, canners, and preserv- 
ers. 

zw Includes employees of foundries, furnaces, and 
rolling mills. See ‘“Metal-workers (not otherwise 
specified),” ‘‘Molders,” ‘‘Nail and tack makers,”’’ 
and ‘‘Stove, furnace, and grate makers.”’ 

2x See “Fish curers and packers.” 

y Includes textile mill operatives (not otherwise 
5 cenit and also mill and factory hands for whom 

e specific branch of industry was not reported. 

z See “ Piano and organ makers and tuners.” 

aa See “Iron and steel workers” and “ Metal-work- 
ers (not otherwise specified).” 

6 See “‘ Musical-instrument makers (not otherwise 

specified).”’ 

cc See ‘“Compositors” 
stereotypers.” 

add See “‘ Cotton-mill operatives” and “‘ Mill and fac- 
tory operatives (not specified).” 

ee See “ Door, sash, and blind makers.”’ 

# See ““Sewing-machine operators,” “ Shirt, collar, 
and cuff makers,” and “ Tailors and tailoresses.”’ 

gg Generally reported as cabinet makers, iron and 
steel workers, machinists, wood-workers, etc. 

hh See ‘‘Seamstresses,” ‘“‘Shirt, collar, and cuff 
makers,”’ and ‘‘ Tailors and tailoresses.”’ 

zz See ‘‘Seamstresses” and “‘ Sewing-machine opera- 
tors.”’ 

jj See “Mill and factory operatives (not specified).” 

4 Generally reported as blacksmiths, machinists, 


cials of manufacturing 


and “Electrotypers and 


etc. 

i See “Carpet makers,” “Hosiery and knitting mill 
operatives,” and ‘Mill and factory operatives (not 
specified).” 


Says the Bulletin: 


“In order to compare the results for 1880 by classes 
of occupations with similar results for 1890, certain 
changes are necessary to be made in the classification 
of occupations at that census in order to conform to 
the classification used in the census of 1890. These 
changes are summarized as follows: ; 

“First, by the transfer to ‘Agriculture, fisheries, 
and mining’ of fishermen and oystermen, lumbermen, 
and raftsmen, miners, quarrymen, and wood choppers, 
to the number in 1880 of 334,137 in wall, from ‘ Manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. ; 

“Second, by the transfer to ‘ Domestic and personal 
service’ of saloon keepers and bartenders, stewards 
and stewardesses, and employeesin warehouses, tothe 
number in 1880 of 75,766 in all, from ‘Trade and trans- 
portation,’ and of engineers and firemen, to the num- 
ber in 1889 of 79,628, from ‘ Manufacturing and mechan- 
i i ries.’ : 
sea nd by the transfer to ‘Trade and transportation’ 
of collectors and claim agents, auctioneers, livery 
stable keepers, clerks and copyists not otherwise de- 
scribed, clerks in government offices, clerks in hotels 
and restaurants, hostlers and messengers, to the num- 
ber in 1880 of rr9,671 in all, from ‘ Domestic and per- 
sonal service,’’ and of clerks and pak copes in 
manufacturing establishments and of rag pickers, to 
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the number in 1880 of 12,320in all, from ‘Manufacturing 
and mechanical industries.’ 

“Fourth, by the transfer to ‘Manufacturing and 
mechanical industries’ of whitewashers, to the num- 
ber in 1880 of 3316, from ‘Domestic and personal ser- 
vice. 

“The differences, therefore, between the totals used 
in this bulletin and those given in the printed census 
report for each class of occupations in 1880 are as fol- 
lows: An increase of 334,131 1n ‘Agriculture, fisheries, 
and mining,” or a total of 8,004,624 instead of 7,670,493 } 
a net increase of 32,407 in ‘ Domestic and personal ser- 
vice,” or a total of 3,503,443 instead of 3,471,036 
(exclusive of 603,202 persons engaged in professional 
pursuits) ; a net increase of 56,225 in ‘ Trade and trans- 
portation,’ ora total of 1,866,481 instead of 1,810,256, and 
a net decrease of 422,763 in ‘Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries,’ ora total of 3,414,349 instead of 3,837,112. 

‘Corresponding changes have been made in the totals 
given inthe printed report under each class of occu- 
pations in 1880 for males and females, respectively. 

“There has been no change in the classification of 
persons engaged in professional pursuits, given in 
1880 under the heading of ‘Professional and personal 
service,’ but they have been classified in 1890 under 
the heading of ‘Professional service,’ separate from 
persons engaged in ‘Domestic and personal service,’ 
as designated in 1890. 

““The following table shows the number of persons 
of each sex engaged in gainful occupations and in each 
class of occupations in 1890 compared with similar fig- 
ures for 1880, together with the number and percent- 
age of increase during the decade: 


SEX AND CLASSES INCREASE. 
OF 1890. 1880, 
OCCUPATIONS. : 
Numb’r| Per ct. 

All occupations...| 22,735,661] 17,392,099] 5,343,562] 30.72 

Malesiciasectas +++} 18,820,950] 14,744,942] 4,076,008] 27.64 

emalesniciecs scr 3,914,711] 2,647,157| 1,267,554] 47.88 
Agriculture, fish- 

eries, and min- 

LIE Oe tarole ocala ie otsia)oirate 9,013,201| 8,004,624] 1,008,577] 12.60 

NMEATES cr miivanetie te 8,333,692] 7,409,970] 923,722] 12.47 

Memaless.. asec. 679,509 504,054 84,855] 14.27 
Professional ser 

Vier. seers acta’ 944,323 603,202) 341,121] 56.55 

MALES rerereintaleretoretels 632,641 425,947| 206,694] 48.53 

Bemales, oyisss.s. 311,682 177;255| 134,427] 75.84 
Domestic and per- 

sonal service....| 4,360,506] 3,503,443] 857,063] 24.46 

MATOS) sce ccsie ++e+| 2,692,820] 2,321,937] 370,883] 15.97 

Females.........| 1,667,686) 1,181,506] 486,180) 41.15 
Trade and trans- 

portation........ 3,325,062| 1,866,48z| 1,459,481) 78.19 

Males.,...... eee] 3,097,653] 1,803,629] 1,294,024, 71.75 

Females. is....5. 228, 309 2,852] 165,457] 263.25 
Manufacturing 

and mechanical 

industries....... 5,091,669] 3,414,349] 1,677,320] 49.13 

Malo canuminres 4,064,144| 2,783,459| 1,280,685) 46.01 

Females......... 097525) 630,890] 396,635) 62.87 


“As shown by the above table, there has been an in- 
crease since 1880 Of 5,343,562 persons engaged in gainful 
occupations, or 30.72 per cent. There has been an in- 
crease of 4,076,008 males engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions, or 27.64 per cent., and of 1,267,554 females, or 
47.88 per cent. Persons engaged in agriculture, fisher- 
ies, and mining have increased since 1880 to the num- 
ber of 1,008,577, Or 12.60 per cent., the percentage of 
increase for females exceeding slightly that of males. 
Persons engaged in professional service have in- 
creased 56.55 per cent. since 1880, and those in domestic 
and personal service 24.46 per cent. ; in both of these 
classes the percentage of increase for femalesis largely 
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in e3 s of that for males. Persons engaged in trade 
Bad transportation have increased 78.19 per cent. since 
1880, the percentage of increase for females being ae 
pecially large, or 263.25 per cent., principally aa tot e 
jarge increase in the number of females employe a 
bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, typewriters, Bee 
saleswomen. Persons engaged in manufacturing an 
mechanical industries have increased 49.13 per cent. 
since 1880, the percentage of increase for males being 

6.or per cent. and the percentage of increase for 
females 62.87 per cent.” 


Concerning occupations in Great Britain, 
Fabian Tract, No. 5 (Revised edition, 1875), 
gives the following summaries compiled from 
Reports of the 189t census for England and 
Wales, C—7058; Scotland, C—7134; and Ire- 
land, C—6780. 


Males. | Females. | Total. 
Unidwstiial. sss ises sae 6,641,637| 2,383,521] 9,025,158 
Acricultural wis cescce 253405652 173,176] 2,522,828 
Commercial... cc ee. le 1,616,065 47)795| 1,663,860 
DOMES EI Cir) inemeieic er sae 188,365] 2,170,260] 2,358,625 
PPYORESSIONA: ene. vis eee 812,242 439)452| 1,251,694 

11,607,961| 5,214,204] 16,822,165 
Unoccupied, under 20..| 6,163,279} _ 6,795,984) 12,059,203 
Unoccupied, over 20.... 543,038] *7,407,509| 7,950,547 

18,314,218) 19,417,697) 37,731,915 


* Most of these are married women engaged in do- 
mestic work, although not so described. 


The detailed occupations, according to the 
census of 1891, was as follows : 


PAIS el CUE TASGE ora cle eiteiateiniels SUC ROR TOD EOOnDCDT 1,311,720 
BEVIS TT Stator: patho sfareie  FrareiaVo/slersi=: ss'refoh waleinie oin/e!¥ nis 25,225 
BUSI uIM OF pote tinlulercfeleteia shefelelens ae 561,637 
Stone, clay, road-making.........sseeeeee 209,972 
Transport: 
(AIRE MIEN EIN AS REE gence corn on er MECOn aCe HULLS 186,774 
VARIO ACIS AS shacis nateimaal ccteis h cirtee ab stttcieis aeRaLe 366, 605 
G) Camals) Tiviers, SOAS. eds aisicn sue es enac 208,443 
a) Messages and porterage............. 194,044 
Houses, furniture, and decorations...... 820, 582 
InGodiamd od Since cc sicsesemanccly sie siitvinie 797,989 
Iron and steel..... a 380, 193 
Other metals.... 146,550 
MMPS Atel OATS a. sesaciederelrx kl tn tie Wesco 170,517 
Carniages and DarneSss..csedevcvetesaus vie 108, 780 
Machines and implements.............665 342,231 
PRE REUSE Citelaisres We owaarsie sis StawratasMisinesbine sauce’ 1,128,589 
IDLO ara raisin Sno pweiexiclenreeaa emorelaraeeetccate okies 1,099,833 
Harthenware and SlassS..iecucerereseanses 90,007 
Chemicals and compounds.,..........+005 56,047 
Books 135,616 
Animal substances (manufacture)...... 76,566 
Vegetable substances (paper, etc.)....... 196,889 
General mechanics and laborers......... 805,105 
Commercial : . 
(@) Merchants and agents............000% 363,037 
) IDGALOTS MMOS Wy. Weare Paces ep aesnens 21,891 
(A Mok hchiehoke PA EME MMAR een ae hin te 31,437 
Engimeers and Surveyors .......000 eseene 15,441 


OCEANA. See Harrincton. 


_ OCTROI (from French octrover, to grant) 
is used sometimes in economic science for 
a commercial concession or grant conceded by 
a government to an individual person or a 
company ; it is used, however, more commonly 
for the tax or duty levied at the gates of cities, 
particularly in France and Italy and some 
other European countries, on articles brought 
into the city. (For a discussion of the princi- 
ples involved, see TAXATION ; MippLEz Acgs; 
PROTECTION ; FREE TRADE.) 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS.—Old age has 
been shown by recent investigations to be, if 
not the chief, at least among the two or three 
chief causes of pauperism. It is therefore 
very seriously proposed to-day to pension all 
aged persons, and the proposal of various 
ways in which this may be done has led, in 
England at least, to no little discussion and 
literature on the subject. In continental 
Europe several countries have even already 
entered upon large and important experiments. 
in this direction, so that there already exists. 
considerable information upon the subject. 

While in England the credit for the first. 
serious agitation of the subject belongs to: 
Canon Blackley, it is to the investigations of 
Charles Booth that we owe the information on 
which the need for pensions is based and per- 
haps the most careful plea for the establish- 
ment of such pensions. Mr. Booth, in his. 
investigations in East London, came to the 
conclusion that old age was the chief cause 
of confirmed pauperism, and subsequent and. 
more extended investigations have made him. 
declare, in his most recent books, that the pau- 
pers in England and Wales under 60 are only 
4.6 per cent. of the population under 60, while: 
those over 65 are 26 per cent. of the population 
over 65, so that the increase from 4.6 to 26 per 
cent. is the measure of the direct or indirect. 
effect of old age upon pauperism. (See Mr. 
Acland’s Introduction to J. A. Spender’s 7he 
State and Pensions in Old Age, p. xviii.) In. 
Mr. Booth’s latest book he states that the: 
number of the aged who receive public aid in. 
the different parishes rarely falls under -one- 
third and rises often to one-half. Such figures, 
to be looked at again more carefully, will show’ 
the gravity of the problem, and we now look: 
at the experiments and proposals that have. 
been made toward its solution. In this the: 
iy place belongs undoubtedly to Germany. 

ere, and here alone, is a compulsory system. 
of State insurance actually at work. 


Germany has long held to the policy of the control’ 
of industry and life by the State (see GERMANY AND 
SOCIAL REFORM; also BISMARCK). As early as 1854. 
the Prussian legislature made membership for work-- 
men in sick relief societies compulsory. In June, 
1883, was enacted the celebrated present German Sick. 
Insurance Law. In 1884 was passed the Accident 
Insurance Law; June 22, 1880, the Invalidity and. 
Old Age Insurance Law. “This,” says a statement 
prepared by the Imperial Insurance Department in 
Berlin, for the World’s Fair at Chicago (1893), ‘‘is. 
intended to secure to persons employed 
for wages or salary a Towel provision in 
cases not covered by the Sickness and 
Accident Insurance Laws. The In- 
validity and Old Age Insurance Law 
of June 22, 1889, subjects to compulsory 
insurance (from the completed sixteenth year of age) 
(x) all persons working for wages in every branch of 
trade, apprentices and servants included ; (2) manag- 
ing officials and commercial assistants (clerks and 
apprentices) with regular year’s earnings up to two 
thousand marks. The obligation to insure may also- 
be extended (by order of the Federal Council) (3) to 
small masters (with only one assistant workman) 
and (4) to so-called home-industrials (irrespective o 
the number of hands employed); otherwise these - 
small employers are allowed to join voluntarily the 
insurance. Such persons, however, as have either 
given up or for a time laid aside an occupation in- 
volving compulsory insurance, possess the right to 
continue or renew the insurance by paying voluntary - 
contributions, 

“The pension for old age will be granted, without: 
proof of disability, to all who have completed their: 


Germany. 
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seventieth year. It forms an addition to the earnings 
of old but not incapacitated workin people, and 
makes some amends for the Sininisncd. vigor of age, 
The waiting time here comprises thirty contributory 
years, So that for 30 X 47, or for ry10 weeks, contribu- 
tions must have been paid before the insured can 
enter upon the enjoyment of the pension. 

Attested periods of illness and military service, as 
well as other interruptions in regular employment 
(upito four months), will be reckoned in the waiting 
time for both annuities. 

_ The money to pay the invalidity and old age pen- 

sions is furnished jointly by the empire, the em- 
ployers, and the employed. The empire contributes 
to each annuity the fixed amount of fifty marks per 
annum and pays the contributions of the workmen 
while serving in the army or navy. It defrays the 
expenses also of the imperial insurance department, 
and effects gratuitously, as in the case of the accident 
insurance, the payment of pensions through the post- 
offices. All other expenses are borne in equal shares 
by the insured and their employers, and are raised by 
current contributions. Asarule, the payment of the 
contributions is to be made by the employer, who, 
after purchasing stamps (resembling postage stamps) 
of the respective local insurance office, affixes them 
(to the amount of the contribution due) to the receipt 
card of the insured. These stamps may be had at all 
the post-offices and at numerous private shops. The 
contributions are to be paid for each calendar week in 
which the insured finds himself in an employment or 
service subject to the insurance (‘contributory week,’ 
‘weekly contribution’). 
_ “The carrying out of the invalidity and old age 
insurance is intrusted, under State guaranty, to 
special insurance institutions, whose districts coincide 
with the communal or Staite divisions. Every in- 
surance institution possesses the character of a legal 
person, and is managed on the basis of a statute 
drawn up by the managing ‘committee.’ This com- 
mittee is composed of at least five representatives of 
both employers and insured (chosen by the directing 
boards of the sick-relief clubs and similarly consti- 
tuted bodies). 

‘“ As regards the results of the invalidity and old age 
insurance, in the first year (1891) no less than 132,917 
annuities have been granted, 15,306,754-34 marks (in- 
cluding 6,040,848.41 marks State subsidies) have been 

aid out, and 95,000,000 marks have been received 
ae the sale of receipt-card stamps.” 

This system is not intended as a substitute for the 
Poor Law. It has been loudly complained of in Ger- 
many as inadequate. ‘‘The pension,” says Dr. 
Geffcken (Nineteenth Century, September, ee . 
“cannot be regarded as a competence. ... The 
majority of the Berlin poor receive 144 to 180 marks 
a year, some even 360.” An average pension would give 
150 marks. The pension is proportioned to the con- 
tributions, which bear a fixed proportion to wages. 
Hence, those who are most needy, being able to have 
saved the least, get the least. Nor does the law relieve 
those who, through unemployment, have not been 
able to pay their contributions, payments being made 
through the employer. It is hard again to define who 
is a working man. The law does not reach married 
women. It is very complicated in action. All these 
are serious drawbacks. The law is reported by some 
to be unpopular among the German workmen. Others 
declare that it works well and that the trouble is with 
a few details, not the principle. 

France has done less, but proposed more than Ger- 
many. The Cazsse de Retraites, or National Pension 
Bureau, was one of the many projects 
proposed after the Revolution of 1848, 
pa week has continued in one form 
or another to the present. The law of 
1850 provided that the capital should 
consist of deposits, which were to be of 
not less than five francs, and 5 per cent. interest was 
guaranteed. This was taken advantage of by others 
than workmen, and the amount was limited that could 
be deposited annually, and the interest decreased. One 
hundred and fifty dollars, then $200, then $300, were the 
limits of annuities, and the cazsse gradually became 
an institution of the middle class, not the poor. In 
1371 the interest was again. raised to 5 per cent., and 
by 1882 there was a deficit of $8,400,000. The State 
settled this and lessened the interest, and the amount 
of deposits decreased one-half, To-day less than one- 
tenth of the depositors are of the working class, and 
the average amount of the pensions 1s scarcely $1.70 
a month. In 189: M. Constans, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, proposed a bill whereby every working man, who 
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does not before a magistrate declare his unwillingness 


to do so, shall pay either ror 2 cents a day for'seventy- 


five days in the year from his twenty-fifth to his fifty- 
fifth year. This the employer must double, This, if 
continued thirty years with compound interest at 4 
per cent., means $32 or $120, according as the man pays 
1 or 2 cents. To this amount the State, besides con- 
ducting the insurance and guaranteeing the interest 
is to add two-thirds, making the annuities $60 and 
$129. The pension is limited to French men and 
women earning, at the age of twenty-five, less than $600 
er year, and if, at the age of fifty-six, the recipients 
have an amount exceeding $120 they lose the State 
portion of the annuity. To prevent employers avoid- 
ing the law by employing foreigners, a tax is laid on 
all foreign workmen employed. The workman, if he 
choose, can pay more and receive a death insurance. 
The charges to the State the first year are estimated 
at $750,000, but at the end of thirty years it is hoped 
they will be only nominal. The bill has been severely 
criticized and will probably be radically changed, but 
made the basis of some action. It is claimed that by 
depriving those who have saved a little of the State 
portion of the annuity it discourages thrift; and by 
allowing the workman to contract himself out of the 
plan and compelling the employer to pay if the 
workman does not, it is feared that employers will 
instruct their men to contract themselves out. 
Denmark, in 1891, laid a new tax on lager beer, but 
the radicals got a vote applying a portion of the rey- 
nue to a system of old age pensions, 
without rowers payments. All Poe 
sons over 60, who can prove that for 
Io years previous they have neither re- Denmark, 
ceived relief under the poor law, nor 
have been convicted of mendicancy, 
can apply to the communal (town) councils, and unless 


proven to have been disorderly or extravagant—in - 


which case appeal can be madeto the county council— 
they must receive relief; the amount to be suited to the 
case. The State pays one-half the cost, not to exceed 
$550,000. It is thus, in effect, an honorary poor-rate. 
Italy has long aimed at establishing an old age pen- 
sion. It wasa favorite plan with Cavour. Nothing, 
however, has yet beendone. According to the report 
of the (English) Royal Labor Commission on Italy 
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Pion bill (Profosta di Legge), based upon abortive 
schemes of Signor Berti and Signor Grimaldi, was 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies by Signor Vac- 
chelli and Signor Ferraris in December, 
1887, and after it had been brought in a 
second time two years later (December, 
1889), a committee was appointed to 
consider it, amd a report upon it was 
presentedto the Chamber in July, 1890. 
This bill, which does not appear to have become law, 
proposes to establish a special fund in connection with 
the banks of issue and deposit, the interest on which 
shall be devoted to providing pensions for laborers, 
menof 60 yearsold and upward, in the form of bonuses 
or yearly contributions. The payments of working 
men, subscribers to the fund, were to be made annually 
and not to exceed soo lire. The fund from which the 
pensions are paid is derived partly from the subscrip- 
tions of members, and partly from certain consign- 
ments of shares in the savings-banks and other public 
sources.” 

Coming to England, we havea variety of proposition’: 
for information of which we are indebted to Mr. J. A. 
Spender’s Zhe State and Pensions tn Old Age. As 
long ago as 1772. a bill for such annuities was passed 
by the House of Commons, but rejected by the Lords. 
Thomas Paine, in the second volume of his Rights of 
Man, propounded another scheme, but nothing was 
done. Since 136s, the Post-office has granted some op- 
portunities for purchasing annuities, but only 19,379 
immediate and 1723 deferred annuities have been 
bought. The plan, however, has not worked, Mr. 
Spender thinks, because the Government has not really 
pushed the scheme. A somewhat involved passive 
scheme will not succeed against the efforts of pushing 
private companies. Within ten years, however, great 
interest has been taken in old age 
pensions in England. Canon Blackley 
Best zealously promoted a scheme of England 
his own devising. All persons of all 
classes were to be compelled to pay a 
national friendly or provident society ‘ 
between the ages of 18 and 21 about £10, which was to 
guarantee the wage-earning class 8s. a week sick pay, 
and 4s. a week old age benefit after the age of 70, 
The National Provident League took up the idea, 
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i a select committee of the House of Lords 
“oes Booted to report on the idea. It reported, in 
1887, adversely, or at least recommending waiting 
“the further development of public opinion. ‘Die 
committee did not believe that the working men 
wanted compulsory insurance. They objected to all 
classes being taxed to benefit one class. They did not 
believe that it would encourage thrift. They thought 
the scheme, on the testimony of experts, financially 
unsound. The claim that it would injure the friendly 
societies, however, they didnot accept. They thought 
the sick benefit of the scheme more open to criticism 
than the old age benefits. In 1890 Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M. P., moved for a return showing the number of per- 
sons over 60 receiving relief, on a given day in the 
year. This appeared in December, 1890, and showed 
that on August 1, 41,180 persons between 60 and 6s, 
and 245,687 over 60, were receiving relief. From this 
Mr. Charles Booth has figured that 331,596 separate 
persons over 65 had recourse to the poor law that 

ear. Meantime discussion has gone on, Canon 
Placiiey has proposed to meet the difficulty of getting 
the unemployed to pay, by letting them work instead 
of pay. The National Provident League has put 
forth a.plan for voluntary State-aided old age pen- 
sions on the principles (r) that the receivers themselves 
contribute; (2) that the State aid be granted only 
through some “ financially sound organization” like 
a friendly society or annuity office. Each indi- 
vidual insured is to receive £14 a year payable at 6s, 
one-half to be paid out of his own payments, one-half 
by State aid. Each recipient is also to be entitled to 
any poor-law ovt-door relief besides, which may be 
necessary, and if he dies before receiving his pension, 
his nominee is to receive a sum not above £5. Among 
the objections to this plan it has been claimed that 
the Government would have to supervise all societies, 
to see if they were financially sound, and would never 
know how much additional poor-law relief might be 
““necessary.”’ 

Many other plans have been proposed. Mr. W. 
Vallance has a plan similar to M. Constans in France. 
Mr. Chamberlain (ational Review, February, 1892), 
has published a plan embodying the conclusions of a 
voluntary committee of the House of Commons in 
1891. According to this plan, the State is to guarantee 
a pension of 5s. a week, at 65, and certain payments to 
widows and children in case of death, Each insurer 
is to pay 45 before the age of 25. Women are to be 
insured on a lower scale. It is objected tothis plan 
that some orders of Odd Fellows already offer 
better terms. Finally, itis proposed, and this is the 
plan which Mr. Booth indorses, that a minimum pension 
of say, 5s. a week, be paid to every person, without 
distinction of class or wealth, who has attained the 
age of 65. Itis claimed that this will not pauperize, 
since all may receive it; it involves for it many ad- 
ministrative difficulties. Itiscalculated that it would 
cost $14,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Booth (Paugertsm and the Endowment of Ola 
Age, pt ii. chap. vi.) considers the following objec- 
tions to the plan: 

First, That it would tax the rich, and 
chiefly for the benefit of the idle and 
worthless. He admits that it would 
tax the rich more than it brought into 
them, but they are taxed now for the 
poor. Itneed not of necessity tax the thrifty more 
than they receive. 

Second. Itissaid that those who never reach 65 would 
not benefit at all. But thisis true of all deferred an- 
nuities, and is really no injustice. 

Third. It is urged that the sum of 5s. a week is in- 
adequate, and therefore cruel, and calculated to stim- 
ulate begging. Mr. Booth says it is not intended to 
be adequate, but to encourage saving, and not reliance 
upon the pensions. Some pensioners might beg, but 
since some thrift or family help could, with the pen- 
sion, make begging unnecessary, it would tend to 
decrease begging. 

fourth. It is said that such a pension would be pau- 

erism undera new form, only that this would pauper- 
ize the whole nation; while, #/¢/, it is absurd togive 
to those who do not need it, and, szv//, it is unjust that 
the undeserving should benefit equally with the de- 
serving. To these three objections Mr. Booth assumes 
that exactly because the benefit is given to all, rich 
and poor alike, it does not pauperize. Only thus is it 
possible to make the benefit really dignified. By 
giving to the poor alone you would pauperize; by 
examining into the worth of the character, you open 
up dangers more subtle still. ; 

Seventh. It is asserted that the assumption by the 
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State of responsibility for the maintenance of the old 
would be dangerous. But the State at present prom- 
ises to do more for those who need it, by keeping 
them in the poorhouse. 

Eighth. iE is said that it would hurt the work of 
thrift agencies. Mr. Booth thinks that it would aid 
them and push them forward in true lines. _ 

Ninth, tis urged that the principles of independ- 
ence and thrift would be assailed by a provision which 
takes away the stimulus to saving given by the pros- 
pect of destitution in old age. Mr. Booth believes 
there is no danger on this point. Those who are not 
driven to work and save for immediate needs, would 
not work if they did have to provide wholly for old 
age. Five shillings a week, after 65, will not prevent 
any saving that would otherwise be made. _ 

Tenth. Itissaid that it is the duty of children to 
support their parents. This argument, if good at all, 
is good against all saving for old age. ‘ : 

leventh. Some say it would prevent emigration, 
but so would any improvement in England. 

Twelfth. Ytis urged that the financial resources of 
the country would be overstrained. Mr. Booth figures 
the total cost(for England) to be £17,000,000. He would 
have the local authorities pay hale the existing rates, 
which would be £4,000,000. It would leave £13,000,000 
for taxation, with £3,000,000 for Scotland and Ireland. 
One halfpenny a pound on sugar would raise £6 ,o00,- 
000: 22. on tea, £2,000,000; drink could supply £2,000,000; 
3@.on the income tax, £6,000,000. Private charity now 
has to meet much of this expenditure. So it means 
no great increase of expenditure, simply a transfer to 
the public account. Cost could be charged to recip- 
ients. Lastly, it is claimed that the administration of 
these pensions would be difficult. Mr. Booth believes 
it could be done comparatively easily. 

The arguments for the plan Mr. Booth believes to 
be the extent of pauperism, the great evil and present 
expense of it to the community. 
the old — = — gy —s ae 
rest, he thinks, might be made inde- 
pendent. It would tend to make life Argument 
oe secure, and lift it upto a higher for, 
evel. 

Such is Mr. Booth’s argument in brief, 
and such are the objections raised. Other sugges- 
tions, like reaching the desired end by providing better 
houses, will be discussed under tenement reform. 

In the United States, the old age problem is not yet 
so serious. Professor Warner (in his American Char- 
2¢zes, p. 55) points out that with us the leading cause 
of incipient pauperism is not so much the weakness 
of old age as the weakness of childhood. And yet 
old age pensions are proposed in the United States. 
Mr. Alfred Dolge at his works at Dolgeville (g. v.) 
and some other firms have private old age benefits. 
Many insurance companies (g. v.) provide for this. 
Government old age benefits have been advocated. 


References: Pauperism, a Picture,and the Endow- 
ment of Old Age, an Argument, by Charles Booth, 
1892. Zhe State and Pensions in Old Age, by J. A. 
Spender, 1894. 


OMAHA PLATFORM.—The National 
People’s Party platform, adopted at Omaha, 
Neb., July 4, 1892, is as follows: 


Assembled upon the rr6th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the People’s Party of America, 
in their first national convention, invoking upon their 
action the blessing of Almighty God, put forth in the 
same, and on behalf of the people of this country, the 
following preamble and declaration of principles: 


PREAMBLE. 


The conditions which surround us best justify our 
cooperation ; we meet in the midst of a nation brought 
to the verge of moral, political, and material ruin. 
Corruption dominates the ballot-box, the legislatures, 
the Congress, and touches even the ermine of the 
bench. The people are demoralized; most of the 
States have been compelled to isolate the voters at the 
polling places to prevent universal intimidation and 
bribery. The newspapers are largely subsidized or 
muzzled, public opinion silenced, business prostrated, 
homes covered with mortgages, labor impoverished, 
and the land concentrating in the hands of capital- 
ists. The urban workmen are denied the right to or- 
ganize for self-protection, imported pauperized labor 
beats down their wages, a hirelin standing army, un- 
recognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down, and they are rapidly degenerating into Euro- 
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‘eer conditions. The fruits of the toil of millions are 
oldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, 
unprecedented in the history of mankind; and the 
possessors of those, in turn, despise the Republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of 
governmental injustice we breed the two great 
classes—tramps and millionaires. 

The national power to create money is appropriated 
to enrich bondholders; a vast public debt payable in 
legal tender currency has been funded into gold-bear- 
ing bonds, thereby adding millions to the burdens of 
the people. 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the 
dawn of history, has been demonetized to add to the 
purchasing power of gold by decreasing the value of 
all forms of property as well as human labor, and the 
supply of currency is purposely abridged to fatten 
usurers, bankrupt enterprise, and enslave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized 
on two continents, and it is rapidly taking possession 
ofthe world. If not met and overthrown at once it 
forebodes terrible social convulsions, the destruction 
of civilization, or the establishment of an absolute 
despotism. 

We have witnessed for more thana quarter of a 
century the struggles of the two great political parties 
for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs haye 
been inflicted upon the suffering people. We charge 
that the controlling influences dominating both these 
parties have permitted the existing dreadful condi- 
tions to develop without serious effort to prevent or 
testrain them. Neither do they now promise us any 
substantial reform. They have agreed together to 
ignore, in the coming campaign, every issue but one. 
‘They propose to drown the outcries of a plundered peo- 
ple with the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff, so 
that capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, 
trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, 
and the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, lives, and 
children on the altar of Mammon; to destroy the mul- 
titude in order to secure corruption funds from the 
millionaires. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday of the 
nation, and filled with the spirit of the grand general 
and chief who established our independence, we seek 
to restore the government of the Republic to the 
hands of ‘‘the plain people,”’ with which class it orig- 
inated. We assert our purposes to be identical with 
the purposes of the National Constitution; to form a 
more perfect union and establish justice, insure 
domestic pape oan provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our posterity. 

We declare that this Republic can only endure as a 
free government while built upon the love of the 
whole people for each other and for the nation ; that it 
cannot be pinned together by bayonets; that the 
civil war is over, and that every passion and resent- 
ment which grew out of it must die with it, and that 
we must bein fact, as we are in name, one united 
brotherhood of free men. 

Our country finds itself confronted by conditions for 
which there is no precedent in the history of the 
world; our annual agricultural productions amount 
to billions of dollars in value, which must, within a 
few weeks or months, be exchanged for billions of 
dollars’ worth of commodities consumed in their pro- 
duction ; the existing currency supply is wholly inade- 
quate to make this exchange; the results are falling 
prices, the formation of combines and rings, the im- 
poverishment of the producing class. We pledge our- 
selves that if given power we will labor to correct 
these evils by wise and reasonable legislation, in 
accordance with the terms of our platform. 

We believe that the power of government—in other 
words, of the people—should be expanded (as in the 
case of the postal service) as rapidly and as far as the 
good sense of an intelligent people and the teachings 
of experience shall justify, to the end that oppression, 
injustice, and poverty shall eventually cease in the 
Jand. 

While our sympathies as a party of reform are nat- 
urally upon the side of every proposition which will 
tend to make men intelligent, virtuous, and temperate, 
we nevertheless regard these questions, important as 
they are, as secondary to the great issues now press- 
ing for solution, and upon which not any our individ- 
ual prosperity but the very existence o free institu- 
tions. depend; and we ask all men to first help us to 
determine whether we are to have a republic to ad- 
minister before we differ as to the conditions upon 
which it is to be administered; believing that the forces 
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of reform this day organized will never cease to move 
forward until every wrong is remedied and equal 
rights and equal privileges securely established for 
all the men and women of this country. 


PLATFORM. 


We declare, therefore : 

first—That the union of the labor forces of the 
United States this day consummated shall be perma- 
nent and perpetual. May its spirit enter into all hearts 
for the salvation of the republic and the uplifting of 
mankind ! 

Seconad.—Wealth belongs to him who creates it, and 
every dollar taken from industry without an equiv- 
alent isrobbery. “If any will not work, neither shall 
he eat.”’ The interests of rural and civic labor are the 
same ; their enemies are identical. 

Third.—We believe that the time has come when the 
railroad corporations will either own the people or 
the people must own the railroads; and should the 
Government enter upon the work of owning and man- 
aging all railroads, we should favor an amendment to 
the Constitution by which all persons engaged in the 
Government service shall be placed under a civil-serv- 
ice regulation of the most rigid character, so as to pre- 
vent the increase of the power of the national admin- 
istration by the use of such additional Government 
employees. 

FINANCE.—We demand a national currency, safe, 
sound, and flexible, issued by the general Government 
only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, and that without the use of banking corpora- 
tions, a just, equitable, and efficient means of distri- 
bution direct to the people, at atax not to exceed 2 
per cent. per annum, to be provided as set forth in the 
sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ Alliance, or a bet- 
ter system ; also by payments in discharge of its obli- 
gations for public improvements. 

1. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

2. We demand that the amount of circulating medium 
be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

3. We demand a graduated income tax. 

4. We believe that the money of the country should 
be kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all State and national rev- 
enues shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the 
Government, economically and honestly administered. 

5. We demand that postal savings banks be estab- 
lished by the Government for the safe deposit of the 
earnings of the people and to facilitate exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Transportation being a means 
of exchange anda public necessity, the Government 
should own and operate the railroads in the interest of 
the people. The telegraph and telephone, like the 
post-office system, being a necessity for the transmis- 
sion of news, should be owned and operated by the 
Government in the interest of the people. 

LAND.—The land, including all the natural sources 
of wealth, is the heritage of the people, and should not 
be monopolized for speculative purposes, and alien 
ownership of land should be prohibited. All landnow 
held by railroads and other corporations in excess of 
their actual needs, and all lands now owned by aliens, 
should be reclaimed by the Government and held for 
actual settlers only. : 


EXPRESSION OF SENTIMENT. 


Your committee on platform and resolutions beg 
leave unanimously to report the following: 

WHEREAS, Other questions have been presented for 
our consideration, we hereby submit the following, 
not as a part of the platform of the People’s Party, but 
as resolutions expressive of the sentiment of this con- 
vention : : 

1. Resolved, That we demand a free ballot and a fair 
count in all elections, and pledge ourselves to secure 
it to every legal voter without federal intervention 
through the adoption ea the States of the unperverte 
Australian or secret ballot system. 

2. Resolved, That the revenue derived from a grad- 
uated income tax should be applied to the reduction of 
the burden of taxation now levied upon the domestic 
industries of this country. : 

3. Resolved, That we pledge our support to fair and 

Miberal pensions to ex-Union soldiers and sailors. 

4. Resolved, That we condemn the fallacy of pro- 
tecting American labor under the present system, 
which opens our ports to the pauper and criminal 
classes of the world and crowds out our wage-earn- 
ers; and we denounce the present ineffective laws 
against contract labor, and demand the further restric- 
tion of undesirable immigration, 
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Jved, That we cordially sympathize with the 
eee organized working men to shorten the hours 
of labor, and demand a rigid enforcement of the exist- 
ing eight-hour law on Government work, and ask that 
a penalty clause be added to the said law. 

6. Resolved, That we regard the maintenance ofa 
Jarge standing army of mercenaries, known as the 
Pinkerton system, asa menace to our liberties, and 
we demand its abolition; and we condemn the recent 
invasion of the territory of Wyoming by the hired 
assassins of plutocracy, assisted by federal officers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY.—A community 
of communists and perfectionists started at 
Oneida in 1847, by John H. Noyes. For the 
motives and circumstances which led to its 
establishment, see article Noyes. Noyes 
himself says that the community issued from 
a conjunction between the revivalism of ortho- 
doxy (perfectionism), and the socialism of 
Unitarianism. (See Brook Farm.) At any rate 
Noyes’ ‘‘new family” of perfectionists, con- 
taining about 50 members,{purchased about 600 
acres at Oneida Creek, N. Y., and proceeded 
to bring it into cultivation. Financially they 
were very successful. The amount of property 
brought in up to January 1, 1857, was $107,- 
706.45. The amount held in Oneida at that 
date was $41,740, and branch communities 
-at Putney, Wallingsford, and elsewhere had 
$25,532.22 more, so that the total assets were 
then $40,434.23 less than the amount brought 
in—a discouraging firstten years. But from 
that time the community financially succeeded. 
In 1857 the net earnings were $5,470.11, and for 
the next ten years they averaged $18,058.02 a 
year above all expenses. In 1868 they were 
$55,100.83. The community had wisely leftits 
policy of pushing branches, and concentrated 
all its strength on Oneida and Wallingsford. 
This financial success has been due to good 
management, but in no small degree to the 
inventive faculty of one of ‘‘ the family,” Sewell 
Newhouse, an old Canadian trapper, who in- 
vented a trap—the Oneida trap—almost uni- 
versally used by trappers. By 1874 there were 
at Oneida 238 persons, and at Wallingford, 45. 
They had no formally chosen chief, believing 
that thus the fittest will lead, and as the result 
Mr. Noyes was the actual leader, and usually 
wise and popular. All worked hard for the good 
of the community. Themen wore no especial 
garb, but the women wore the hair cut short, did 
not lace, but wore a tunic falling to the knees 
and trousers of the same material, a vest but- 
toned high and a straw hat. In this costume, 
according to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, ‘plain 
women escaped notice and pretty girls looked 
winsome.” They drank no beer, and only a 
weak, home-made wine. They practised what 
their critics call free love, but this they deny in 
the sense usually attached tofree love. All the 
males and females of the ‘family” were 
united by a ‘complex marriage,” but their 
intercourse, while unfettered by law, was in 
practise subject toa great deal of regulation. 
Says Mr. Noyes: 


_ “Marriage LW feeder ie al union ; licentiousness deals 
in temporary flirtations. In marriage, communism 
of property goes with communism of persons. In 
licentiousness love is paid for as hired labor. Mar- 
Tiage makes a man responsible for the consequences 
of his acts of love toa woman. In licentiousness a 
man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining both her reputation and her health, 
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and then goes his way without responsibility. | Mar- 
riage provides for the maintenance and education of 
children. Licentiousness ignores chil- 
dren as nuisances, and leaves them to 
chance. Mow in respect to every one of 
these points of difference between mar- 
riage and licentiousness, we stand with 
marriage. Freedom with us does ot 
mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow. . . 
Our communities are familzes as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as per- 
manent, and sacred, to say the least, as that of mar- 
riage, for itis our religion. We receive no members 
(except by deception or mistake) who do not give 
heart and hand to the family interest for life and for- 
ever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every man’s 
dollar of the common property is pledged for the 
maintenance and protection of the women and the 
education of the children of the community. ... Who- 
ever will take the trouble to follow our track fromthe 
beginning will find no forsaken women or children by 
the way. In this respect we claim to be in advance of 
marriage and common civilization.... We are zot 
‘free lovers’ in any sense that makes love less binding 
or responsible than it is in marriage” (Noyes, Hzstory 
of American Socitalisms, pp. .39-640). The Oneida com- 
munity believed that the human heart can love any 
number of times and any number of persons, and that 
the more it loves, the more it can love. It believes 
this to be the law of nature and of God. Its members 
believe that certain physiological rules should be con- 
sidered as to who should marry. To the old they 
would give the young; to opposites, opposites should 
be given. No proposals of marriage are allowed ex- 
cept through third persons (in order that connections 
may be made with discretion and not merely through 
assion). In many waystherefore they were certainly 
ree from a part of the evils of free love, and their way 
they considered vastly more free from sin, and the 
misfortune of marriage for life of unsuited mates, than 
ordinary marriage. 
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All too was religious; their practises resting 
on intricate spiritualistic philosophy that can- 
not be stated sufficiently briefly for this article. 
Two books have been published by Mr. Noyes, 
giving their religiousideas : The Berean, pub- 
lished in Putney (1847), and Bzble Communism, 
published at Oneida (1848). Both are now out 
of print. A short account of their religious 
tenets will be found in Noyes’ Hzstory of 
American Soctalisms. The Oneida com- 
munists were perfectionists and spiritualists, 
(tho not in the sense of spirit-rapping 
spiritualists). One of their most remarkable 
institutions was ‘‘ mutual criticism,” the formal 
public criticism of one another; which was 
so successful that they considered it vital to 
their success. 

Public opinion was strongly against them. 
Finally, in 1879, a conference of clergymen of 
various churches, from the principal cities of 
New York State, met at Syracuse and laid 
plans to eradicate the evil. Before action was 
taken, however, Mr. Noyes proposed to the 
managers of the community to abandon the 
free-love practise of their community, in def- 
erence to public sentiment, tho still insisting 
that it was not immoral. This offer was ac- 
cepted, and in 1881 the society became an or- 
dinary joint-stock concern. Mr. Noyes him- 
self had to retire to Canada, where he died 
April 13, 1886. The community, in 1879, had 
property valued at over $600,000, and still keeps 
up its credit as a joint-stock concern, living 
peacefully, quietly, and with the good will of 
its immediate neighborhood, as indeed did the 
community in its communistic days. 


OVERCROWDING. See Crry. 
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OVERPRODUCTION is defined by the 
majority report of the English Commission on 
the Depression of Trade and Industry, as ‘‘the 
production of commodities, or even the exist- 
ence of a capacity for production, at a time 
when the demand is not sufficiently brisk to 
maintain a remunerative price to the pro- 
ducer.” The report affirms that ‘such an 
overproduction has been one of the prominent 
features of the course of trade during recent 
years, and that the depression under which we 
are now suffering may be partially explained 
by this fact.” The minority report lays still 
more emphasis upon ‘‘ systematic overproduc- 
tion,” and says that ‘‘the demand for com- 
modities does not increase at the same rate as 
formerly, and that our capacity for production 
is consequently in excess of our home and ex- 
port demand, and could, moreover, be consid- 
erably increased, at short notice, by the fuller 
employment of labor and appliances now par- 
tially idle.” Similarly says Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright in his Report on Industrial Depres- 
szons (Washington, 1886, p. 89): ‘‘ So far as the 
factories and the operatives of the countries 
concerned are to be taken into consideration 
(England, the United States, France, Belgium, 
Germany), there does exist a positive and 
emphatic overproduction, and the overpro- 
duction could not exist without the introduc- 
tion cf power machinery at a rate greater 
than the consuming power of the nations in- 
volved and of those dependent upon them de- 
mands; in other words, the overproduction of 
power machinery logically results in the over- 
production of goods made with the aid of such 
machinery, and this represents the condition 
of those countries dependent largely upon 
mechanical industries for their prosperity.” 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in numerous essays, 
and Mr. David A. Wells, in his Recent Eco- 
nomuc Changes, argue the same way. 

In Europe Lord Playfair, writing in 1888, 
adduces for this position the authority of Dr. 
A. von Studnitz, Piermez, Jules Duckerts, 
Laveleye, Trasenster, Annecke and Engel. 
Mr. Wells finds the asserted excess of produc- 
tion due to three prime causes: First, in- 
creased capacity of production; second, im- 
proved methods of distribution; third, the 
opening up of new abundant supplies of raw 
material. (For details on these points see ar- 
ticles MACHINERY AND CoMMERCE.) Mr. Hob- 
son (The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 
p- 173) shows that the rise of productiveness 
in machinery in England, between 1850 and 
1885, may be roughly estimated at 4oper cent., 
while Mr. Wright, in the above mentioned re- 
port, shows that in the United States, between 
1866 and 1886, the gain of machinery—taking 
the aggregate, as measured by ‘‘ the displace- 
ment of muscular labor,” was more than 
one-third, while in some trades, the improve- 
ment of mechanical productiveness for labor 
was from 50 to 300 per cent. Commerce has 
made even greater gains. A ton of wheat can 
now be hauled by sea at less than a farthing 
per mile. The opening of the Suez canal is 
said to have destroyed a tonnage of two mil- 
lions. Raw material can be delivered in bulk 
in England at only a trifle more than the cost 
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of its production in its far-away home. All 
this has enormously increased the capabilities 
of production, The amount of overproduction 
must, as Mr. Hobson has pointed out in his 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism, by no means 
be measured by the amount of goods actually 
produced for which there are no buyers; this 
is but a small portion of the evil. A far 
greater evil is that the factories are often ale 
to produce in a short while far more than 
there is any hope of selling, and so they stop 
work. This produces not only a glut upon the 
market, but shuts down factories, workshops, 
mines, railway enterprises, etc. 


The circle of our production is thus stated by Hob- 
son (¢dem, p. 179): ‘‘Improved machinery of manu- 
facture and transport enables larger and larger 
quantities of raw material to pass more quickly and 
more cheaply through the several processes of pro- 
duction. Consumers do not, in fact, increase their 
ccasumption as quickly and to an equal extent. 
Hence the outward flow of productive goods is 
checked.in one or more of the manufacturing stages 
or in the hands of the merchant, or even in the retail 
shops. This congestion of the channels of production 
automatically checks production, depriving of all use 
a large quantity of the machinery and a large 
quantity of labor. The general fall of money income 
which has necessarily followed from a fall of prices, 
uncompensated by a corresponding expansion of 
sales, induces a shrinkage of consumption. Under 
depressed trade, while the markets continue to be 
glutted with unsold goods, only so much current pro- 
duction is maintained as will correspond to the shrunk 
consumption of the depressed community. Before the 
turn in the commercial tide, current’ production even 
falls below the level of current consumption of the 
glut of goods which had congested the machine. 
After the congestion which had kept prices low is 
removed, prices begin to rise, demand is more active 
at each point of industry, and we see the usual 
symptoms of reviving trade.”’ 


Thus analyzing the cycle, Mr. Hobson argues 
that the root evil is uuder-consumption rather 
than overproduction, a thought which we 
shall revert to later. Here we notice that 
English economists have largely denied the 
possibility of a general condition of overpro- 
duction. They have argued that every one who 
produces creates a corresponding power to 
consume. Producers may produce the wrong 
kinds of goods—goods for which there is no 
market—so that in certain trades or lines of 
goods there may be a trade overproduction, 
but the mere fact of production creates with it 
the ability to consume, so that the total pro- 
duction cannot be more than the total ability 
to consume. This argument Hobson quotes 
from Adam Smith, McCulloch, and J. B. Say, 
but it is a superficial view. Hobson says: 
‘The fallacy involved in the supposition that 
oversupply is impossible, consists in assuming 
that the power to consume and the desire to 
consume necessarily coexist in the same per- 
sons.” He instances the case of a glut of cot- 
ton goods, due to improved cotton machinery. 
The spinners and manufacturers have the 
desire to consume; that is, to exchange these 
goods for commodities; but the ill-clad of Rus- 
sia, East London, and even Manchester, who 
desire the cotton goods, have no money nor 
anything else which the manufacturers want, 
and so the manufacturers cannot sell to them. 
But the manufacturers can sell, it is said, to 
those who perhaps do desire the labor of the 
ill-clad; so they sell the cotton goods to mer- 
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chants and buy what they want, while the ill- 
clad work for those who want their labor, and 
with their wages buy the cotton goods. Thus 
a roundabout exchange of goods arises, and 
Hobson says ‘‘ this answer is valid on the as- 
sumption that the Lancashire producers desire 
to consume an equivalent of the goods they 
produce.” But let us suppose, Hobson argues, 
that they do not desire to so consume. Sup- 
pose they desire not to consume so much, but 
to save or invest in more means of production, 
more mills, more means of transportation, etc. 
Then we have a production not balanced by an 
equal amount of consumption, and so there 
may be an overproduction. It is true that 
they may desire to produce more in order to 
consume more eventually, or to have their 
children consume more; still, temporarzly, they 
do not consume as much as they produce, and 
so there is a cycle or season of overproduction 
which may occur in enough trades to be gen- 
eral. Hence Hobson argues that there may 
be too much saving; that all would be well 
if men would consume more—consume as 
much as they produce. Hence he maintains 
that the real trouble is not overproduction, 
but under-consumption; that a too sudden de- 
velopment of railroad-building, factory-build- 
ing, etc., stimulates the market for a while, 
but leads to a temporary overproduction, 
which should have been avoided by more im- 
mediate consumption and less investment. 
Socialists, however, find this analysis of 
Hobson’s but partial. Why do not the ill-clad 
in Russia and London buy cotton goods? 
Because they have no money? Why do they 
not work and earn money? Some of them 
can find no work; others of themare too shift- 
less or too undisciplined to be willing to do 
work which is in demand. But why are they 
shiftless? Why have they so little energy? 
Very largely, socialists say, because of their 
environment, and still more largely because 
of their early environment. (See Poverry, 
Causes OF). How can good environment be 
obtained? Byself-effort, say some. But this 
is making the end develop the means. The 
question is, how to produce self-effort. You 
must have somewhat of good environment to 
produce self-effort. By wise charity, say 
others: model dwellings, penny savings banks, 
etc. But charity, even Associated Charity, 
(g.v.),admits by its leaders to-day that it can- 
not meet the whole problem. -It takes the united 
action of society to reach the problem. Cities, 
municipalities, in spite of theorists, are more 
and more being driven to care for the helpless 
and the shiftless. But the cities cannot em- 
ploy the unemployed, it is said, without such 
taxation as will crush the activities of those 
who are energetic and have self-help. Then 
let the municipalities themselves produce; 
themselves conduct natural monopolies; them- 
selves become producers, in a word; and the 
municipality can consume (that is, spend) every 
dollar it produces, by employing men and 
women in productive work; that is, work that 
shall produce commodities, healthy homes, 
parks, art galleries, etc. These commodities, 
parks, art galleries, will not be themselves 
commercially productive, but be productive of 
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better life. Thus the shiftless and unem- 
ployed (for whatever reason they be unem- 
ployed) may be given opportunity or be com- 
pelied to work, and thus be able to consume 
more; astate which will in part, at least, equal- 
ize consumption with production. Therefore, 
even under the wage system, socialists main- 
tain that more social production can aid dis- 
tribution and so aid consumption; while, if 
universal cooperation ever replace the wage 
system, and the functions of the capitalist and 
the worker be not divided between two classes, 
but be united in the same class, then there 
will be little if any overproduction, and cer- 
tainly no general overproduction, since when 
all men shall receive their share of what they 
produce, and one class shall not receive large 
profits and another scarcely a livelihood, all 
will have approximately equal ability to con- 
sume, and the wants of humanity can, as a 
whole, be not limited. It may even then be 
possible to produce more shoes than humanity 
can wear, but not for long. Hours can be 
limited and production so lessened; and at 
least there will not be the horrors that to-day 
accompany what is called overproduction, 
and which so excite the wrath of socialists— 
an ‘‘ overproduction” of shoes, when millions 
are going shoeless; an overproduction of 
‘‘corn,” when thousands die of starvation; 
an ‘‘overproduction” of commodities which, 
sometimes, even the very ‘‘ hands” that have 
helped make them, bitterly long for, but can- 
not buy. Socialists are never weary of pictur- 
ing the piano-makers, who have no piano in 
their homes; the carpet-weavers, who return 
to bare floors; the garment-workers, who live 
in all but nakedness. It is little wonder the 
term ‘‘overproduction” seems to them a 
mockery and a lie. Neither overproduction, 
nor under-consumption, is to them the root 
evil, but unequal distribution. 

_ References: Hobson’s Evolution of Modern Capital- 
zsm_; Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Sciences ; Article 
Overproduction, by <A: ~ Hadley; Carrol) D: 
Wright’s Report on Industrial Depressions (First 
Annual Report of Commissioner of Labor, 1886); D. A. 
Wells’ Recent Economic Changes, chap. iii.; J. S. Mill’s 
Political Economy, book iii. chap. xiv. 


OVERTIME is the time that employees 
work beyond the customary or legal hours. 
The practise of working overtime exists, par- 
ticularly in England, in almost all trades to 
some degree, and in some trades is almost 
universal and carried to alarge extent. When 
firms, as in the engineering, printing, or dress- 
making trades, have orders that must be filled 
speedily, they often seem all but compelled to 
work their employees overtime. And often 
employees are glad to do so—though whether 
wisely or not we shall in a moment con- 
sider—first, because they are glad to work 
more and so earn more, and, secondly, be- 
cause most firms (though not all) pay at 
higher rates for overtime than for work in 
ordinary hours. The law, too, usually allows 
overtime in certain trades for certain reasons, 
provided that the employees are paid for 
it. We shall see that even this paid over- 
time is a questionable advantage and a ques- 
tionable necessity ; but in some trades over- 
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time is the rule and not pazd for. In some 
trades, usually those paying the lowest wages, 
and usually employing girls, children, or the 
less intelligent men and women, employees 
are continually compelled to work overtime 
without extra payment, on threat of being dis- 
charged. Cases are by no means rare where 
girls and even men are locked in and com- 
pelled to work, sometimes late into the night 
with no extra pay. Usually the firm goes 
through the form of getting the employees 
to consent; the employees usually consent, 
knowing that if they do not they will be 
soon discharged. Sometimes the firms gain 
the employees’ consent by offering a little 
lunch, or, occasionally, a drink. In the clothes- 
making trade of all descriptions, and in smaller 
shops of various trades, overtime is a very 

eat evil. (See ErgHt-Hour Movement; also 

WEATING SysTEM.) Even where firms pay 
employees for overtime and pay well, the 
better informed employees usually do not 


desire it; and sometimes do not desire it 
even when, in order to stand well 

with the boss, they consent. The 

Evils of reason why it is an evil, even 
Overtime. when well paid for, is, 77st, be- 


cause it very seriously prevents 

: the reduction of the actual work- 
ing hours and thus forfeits all the very great 
advantages of the short-hour movement. (See 
~EreHt-Hour MoveMeEnt.) Often, and particu- 
larly in England, overtime work renders 

ractically nugatory the effect of short-hour 
egislation. Second, overtime, even when 
seemingly paid for, is not really paid for, and 
employees get no more pay than they would 
if they did not work overtime. This is for the 
reason that what determines the rate of pay is 
not the amount done or the hours worked, but 
the standard of living of the operatives in the 
given trade. Under competition no firm can 
long afford to give higher pay than the lowest 
for which operatives of the requisite ability are 
willing to work. What this is depends on 
what it costs the operatives to live. In the 
long run it is found that few operatives get 
more than what their standard of life demands 
(though this, of course, varies very much 
between skilled and unskilled trades, etc.). 
Therefore, if employees by working overtime 
earn more, the firm can, and often under com- 
petition must, lower the general rate of wages ; 
and the employee finds himself working over- 
time and yet earning no more than before. 
(See Waces ; also Piece Work.) 

Nor is overtime always so necessary or 
advantageous to employers as they imagine. 
Occasionally, in some trades, as those above 
mentioned, it does seem neces- 
sary; but usually even where it 
seems necessary, if it were abso- 
lutely forbidden, customers would 
learn to think ahead and give 
their orders in time to have them 
fulfilled in ordinary hours ; the firms would do 
just as much work, with less friction, with less 
payment at high rates for overtime, and, 
above all, with less demoralizing effects on 
their employees. Sometimes employees who 
work overtime will slacken work in ordinary 
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times in order to get the higher rate of pay 
for overtime work. Mr. Rae (Eight Hours 
Jor Work, p. 122) says: 


“Mr, Spill, an india-rubber manufacturer, informed 
the Children’s Employment Commission that he found 
working overtime extremely unprofitable, because 
his men used to loiter over their work in the regular 
hours in order to get better pay for it by doing it 
during overtime.” 


Mr. Rae says again (zdem, p. 98) : 


“The manager of a Massachusetts carpet-mill re- 
ports of the lengthening the ten-hours day by running” 
overtime for a season, that the production increased 
for the first month after the overtime began, but then 
the men grew listless, the quantity of their output fell 
off, the quality of the goods deteriorated, and by the 
third month the books showed that the mill was doing 
no more in the day, with ten hours and overtime to 
boot, than it did before in the ten hours alone. The 
imposition of the strain takes time to tell to the full ;, 
the relaxation of the strain does the same.” 


From instances Mr. Rae concludes (zdem,. 
p. 65) that it is 


“certainly very doubtful whether the world has ever 
gained anything by systematic overtime, and whether 
men would not do quite the same amount of work 
from year’s end to year’s end if it were abolished 
altogether. Mr. Bowling, one of the factory in- 
spectors, remarks that he was struck with the fre- 
quency with which employers said to him overtime 
was utterly unprofitable, and nobody can read any of 
thereports of commissioners on labor or trade ques- 
tions without being struck with the same circum- 
stance. Incidental overtime may be unavoidable in 
the engineering trade, but the persistent overtime 
now habitually wrought might probably be abolished 
with positive benefit to production.” 


And yet in the engineering, printing, dress- 
making, and other similar trades, overtime is 
the rule. 

Mr. Redgrave, an English factory inspector, 
states that in 1872 all the nine-hour trades: 
wrought systematic overtime, and mentions 
the case of an engineering firm that had re- 
cently adopted the nine-hours’ system, but. 
whose men, though nominally working 54 
hours a week, were actually working 84 and. 
being paid for 106, 


Says an English writer in Goodwzt/ for May, 
1894: 

‘““The overtime special exception of the Factory and 
Workshop Act provides that women and girls may 
be employed 14, instead of 12 hours, on 48 days in the 
year, in such trades as the making of wearing apparel, 
printing, the preparation of articles of food, etc., pro- 
vided that certain conditions are fulfilled, and a notice 
of such employment posted to H. M. Inspector of 
Factories on each day that such overtime is worked. 
Girls working in dressniaking and millinery establish- 
ments form the largest section of the community 
influenced by this portion of the Act, and there are 
perhaps few trades—whether we regard the moral or 
physical well-being of the girls—in which a working 
day of 14 hours, from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., seems less 
desirable. 

“Tt is said that the immediate employers—we are 
especially considering dressmaking and millinery 
establishments—woul lose custom, did they not 
oblige their customers by undertaking unexpected 
orders, executing, for instance, a large mourning 
order ina couple of days; but is there no other way 
out of the difficulty than to retain the girls and 
women, who have already worked twelve hours, for 
another two hours? é 

“(It must be remembered that mourning orders 
admittedly take precedence of any other work in 
hand.) Customers reasonably object to such work 
being sent to outworkers; but would it be impossible 
for employers to keep a register of capable women, 
trained day-workers, who would be glad to come for 
a day’s work when there is extra pressure... . 7 

“So long ago as 1872 Miss Emily Faithful presented’ 
anumerously signed memorial praying for its repeal 
[the Special Exception Clause], and in 1875 the Royal 
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mmission appointed to inquire into the working of 
Be Factory ee thus referred to the subject: ‘We 
trust in time that the use of overtime in trades of this 


S av be restricted down to the vanishing point, 
Gale ielieve that not even in the most extreme case 
set before us is it absolutely necessary to the interests 
of society that those who minister to its wants should 
be overtasked to supply them.’ 

“It is noteworthy that a large number of firms 
entitled to work overtime do not do so, and the dislike 
entertained for the system by some of the largest 
establishments was represented to the Commission. 
This might seem sufficient denial of the zecesszty of it 
for successful trade. : 

“Of the large number of firms entitled to work 
overtime in four typical counties (the metropolis not 
included), only 854 notices were sent in, during 12 
amonths, by 71 firms; a considerable majority prosper- 
ing equally well without it.” 


References : (See SHORT-HOUR MOVEMENT; WAGES; 
SWEATING SYSTEM; PIECE-WORK.) 


OUT OF WORK BENEFITS. See Trave 
Unions; also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


OWEN, ROBERT, sometimes called “ the 
father of modern communism,” was born at 
the village of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, in 
‘North Wales, in 1771. At ten years of age he 
was put to work in a draper’s shop, but later 
he removed to Manchester where, when only 
nineteen years old, he was made manager of 
a large cotton mill. He became very suc- 
cessful in cotton manufacturing. In the year 
1800 he purchased, with his partners, the New 
Lanark Mills on the Clyde, where Arkwright 
had in 1789 erected one of the earliest cotton- 
spinning establishments. His aim was to 
conduct the New Lanark Mills on higher 
principles than those common among manu- 
facturers. 

He tells us, in his autobiography, with what 
enormous difficulties he had to cope when he 
purchased the property in 1799. The position 
of the workers, as in all the factories of the 
period, was most pitiable. Women and chil- 
dren of the most tender age were employed 
under conditions which debased both mind 
and morals ; drunkenness and ignorance, filth 
and immorality, were the characteristics of 
the population. Owen believed, however, in 
the omnipotent effect of circumstance in 
molding character; the notion that individ- 
uals form their own character he called 
“the enemy of humanity, the hydra of human 
calamity.” He therefore set himself to work 
out reform on this principle. 

Drunkenness was discountenanced by the 
introduction of resorts where the workmen 
could find both pleasure and profit; im- 
morality was checked by informal lectures 
setting forth its practical evils, as well as 
by various ingenious contrivances calculated 
to appeal to the honor of the operatives ; the 
employment of young children was discon- 
tinued ; the homes of the people were mate- 
rially improved ; good, honest provisions were 
supplied at cost price ; children’s schools were 
started, and insurance funds against old age 
and illness were not forgotten. His career at 
New Lanark was the most fruitful and benef- 
icent epoch in an eventful life, and for many 
years he centered his attention on the neces- 
sary and the possible. 

Owen’s first book was 4 New View of 
Society, or Essays on the Principle of the 
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Formation of the Human C. haracter, consist- 
ing of four essays, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 1813. This book contains Owen’s 
creed, that man’s character is made by cir- 
cumstances, and that the one important thing 
to do, therefore, is to establish a right physi- 
cal, moral, and social environment. — 

In 1815 Owen began an agitation for a 
factory law curtailing the hours of work, pro- 
hibiting infant labor, and affording health and 
education to operatives. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the em- 
ployers and the doleful predictions of the 
orthodox economists, who foresaw the ruin of 
English industry by this unheard of violation 
of lazssez faire, the bill finally became a law 
in 1819—the precursor of many reforms which 
have totally changed the condition of the 
English workman. ‘‘ For this,” says Professor 
Seligman, ‘if for nothing else, Owen is de- 
serving of the highest praise and gratitude.” 

Owen’s first public step in the path of 
socialism may be said to have been the 
famous report which, in 1817, he communi- 
cated to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor Laws. In this report he 
pointed out that the only permanent remedy 
for distress was the united action of men and 
the subordination of machinery. For the 
treatment of pauperism he recommended 
communities. 

He outlined the plan of a cooperative agri- 
cultural and manufacturing village. ‘‘ This,” 
says Professor Seligman, ‘‘ was a most impor- 
tant step, the turning-point in his career and 
the virtual beginning of English socialism.” 

Every one was to work for the benefit of 
all; the meals were to be cooked and eaten in 
common ; dormitories in the shape of parallel- 
ograms were to be erected, and the details of 
government regulated in the most minute 
manner. Owen became a fanatic in the 
prosecution of his new ideal ; considering him- 
self the most popular man in the kingdom, 
and influenced by the lavish attention heaped 
on him from all quarters. His plans were 
supported by many prominent men in Eng- 
land, including his special patron, the Duke 
of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. But 
at this juncture his violent attack on all 
religions alienated the affections of many 
influential adherents—and it must be said 
that he showed a narrow-mindedness as great 
as that which he ascribed to his opponents. 
The change in his career was, however, the 
result not so much of his religious as of his 
socialistic views. Owen was now a world 
regenerator, an extremist, a socialistic idealist, 
whose confident anticipation of a millennium 
seemed to increase in inverse ratio to the 
failure of his practical schemes. 

In 1825 he purchased New Harmony of the. 
Rappites, who returned to Pennsylvania. New 
Harmony, at the time of its purchase, con- 
tained some 30,000 acres, 3000 of it under 
cultivation, with 19 detached farms and a 
regular village with streets, squares, churches, 
schools, and other edifices. (See New Har- 
MoNY.) Here Owen soon collected over 900 
souls of ‘all classes and conditions of men,” 
which he endeavored to constitute into a 
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community on the basis of exact equality, 
Pere: practise of community of labor and of 
goods. 

To enter into the details of his communities 
would be impossible. The short-lived experi- 
ments of Motherwell and Orbiston in Scotland, 
and of New Harmony in Indiana, are well 
known. But Owen, nothing daunted, made 
a triumphal visit to America in 1829, being 

eeted with universal acclamation, as on the 

ontinent ten years before. He had almost 


completed negotiations with the Mexican Gov- 


ernment for the grant of an immense tract on 
which to attempt his experiment on a large 
scale—the President had signified his adhe- 
rence to the scheme—when suddenly, with the 
fall of the liberal government, all the bright 
prospects again vanished. 

After this inglorious attempt, Owen’s in- 
terest in cooperation gradually vanished ; his 
energy being henceforth centered on the 
propagation of his all-embracing socialistic 
schemes. On returning from America he 
made London the seat of his activity. Re- 
peated addresses were issued, numerous asso- 
ciations formed, while the most bizarre ideas 
were proposed, such as the floating cooperative 
community on the Thames. In 1832 was es- 
tablished the ‘‘Labor Exchange System.” 
In 1835 the word socza/zsm first appears in 
Owen's propaganda. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to win over the trades-unions, at 
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whose first large congress he presided, Owen 
became still wilder. Bentham says that: ‘t He 
begins in vapor and ends in smoke.” In 1850 
he called the world a great lunatic asylum, 
but was still full of confidence in his panacea ; 
shortly after, he absolutely denied the right of 
property, and became an ardent spiritualist ; 
and in his last year the old man showed the 
persistence of his convictions by addressing 
an open letter to the potentates of the earth, 
and by writing an autobiography full of 
youthful enthusiasm. He died at the age of 
87 in his native town, November 19, 1858. 

Owen was thusa visionary, like St. Simon and 
Fourier ; but, more than they, he had a most 
beneficent effect on the social progress of his 
country. His economic doctrines were crude 
and often absurd ; his theory of marriage was, 
to say the least, peculiar; his socialistic views 
were utopian ; but he succeeded in proving that 
a factory could be made to benefit both master 
and workman ; he initiated the reform in the 
condition of the laboring classes ; he laid the 
firm foundation on which the cooperative 
movement of our times is erecting its suc- 
cessful edifice. 

Besides what has been already mentioned, 
Owen wrote: Book of the New Moral World 
(1826-44), Revolution tn the Mind and Prac- 
tise of the Human Race, and The Life of 
Robert Owen, written by Himself, London, 
1857. {See also ENGLAND AND SOCIAL REFORM.) 


ls 


PACIFIC RAILWAY DEBTS.—In order 
to aid the building of the Pacific Railway, Con- 
gress (see Crépir Mopiier), loaned the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway Company, originally, $64,- 
623,512. Bonds were issued at 6 per cent., 
maturing in 1895, ’96, 97. ’98, and ’99. These 
6 per cent. bonds are a full obligation of the 
United States, as between the holders and the 
Government; there is nothing, therefore, for 
the Treasury todo, but to pay them, or to ex- 
tend them on acceptable terms. Since they 
are security for circulating bank-notes, the 
latter course can easily be followed, at not 
more than 3 nor less than 2 per cent., at the 
convenience of the Treasury. But as between 
the Government and the companies who first 
received them they constitute a debt nominally 
due and payable by the latter, or their succes- 
sors, together with arrearages of interest also 
advanced, and only in part reimbursed by 
transportation services, or provided for by sink- 
ing-fund accumulations. The amount of this 
arrearage may now (1895) be approximated, and 
it is evident that, dealing with all the debtor 
companies together, it will fall not far short of 
the principal sums, or about $125,000,000 in all, 
of which fully $70,000,000 will be for the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and $55,000,000 for the Union. 
The exact figures at any given date cannot be 
stated with precision on account of the mass of 
counter-credits for services delayed, disputed, 
or otherwise in suspense. Some authorities 


put it at $138,000,000. 
61 


By the Act of 1862, construed literally, these 
advances were secured by a ‘‘first mortgage ” 
(subsequently, in 1864, waived) upon the condi- 
tion that ‘‘ said company shall pay said bonds 
at maturity,” and that on a failure or refusal to 
redeem said bonds or any part of them, when 
required to do so, the United States might 
take possession of the aided property for its 
own use and benefit. There are other compli- 
cated provisions for partial current payments 
for service and in one-twentieth of the ‘‘ net 
earnings.” It is evident that these cautionary 
clauses were properly introduced to secure 
something beyond and more important than 
the return of the face value of the bonds and 
interest at a given date, viz., the early comple- 
tion of the road, or, that failing, the control of 
the corpus, and if need be, its transfer to other 
hands. 

Unfortunately for the Government, Con- 
gress was in 1864 induced to make its claim a 
second mortage on the roads instead of a first 
mortgage, and, still more unfortunately, the 
original contract was drawn in such a peculiar 
way that the Supreme Court has decided that 
only the main lines of the roads (and not their 
branches) are subject to the Government’s lien, 
This means that the Government's claim of 
$138,000,000 is secured by a second mortgage 
on only 2500 miles of road. In other words, 
the Government’s second mortgage amounts 
to $55,000 a mile, or twice as much as the total 
cost per mile of constructing President Hill’s 
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new road (the Great Northern) from Minne- 
apolis to Seattle. Plainly, therefore, the prop- 
erty is not normally worth more than half as 
much as the Government’s mortgage upon it. 
The Government has, however, in the case 
of the Central Pacific, one further resource. 
This road is a California corporation, and its in- 
corporators were by law liable for its debts up 
to the full amount of its stock. The Central 
Pacific owes the Government $77,000,000, and 
the four estates of Messrs. Hopkins, Stanford, 
Crocker, and Huntington are liable for $64,- 
000,000—the amount of the stock held by them 
at the time of the incorporation. 

Concerning the transactions of the Pacific 
company, the report of the Pacific Railway 
Commission of 1887 says, in brief: 


“Congress enacted that the companies should have 
their stock fully paid in cash. The stock actually paid 
in amounted to $1,797,000; the stock paid in ‘as sworn 
to’ amounted to $07,098,000. The 2496 miles of aided 
roads were built at a cost of $95,955,000. Stocks and 
bonds were issued on these to the amount of $268,302,- 
ooo, all of which was taken by the men who built and 
managed the roads. In the accounts of the Central 
Pacific Company the division of earnings for improper 
purposes amounted to many millions, through con- 
tracts made by Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hop- 
kins, and Crocker withthemselves. They constructed 
1171 miles of road adjunct lines, at a cost of $27,217,000. 
On account of that construction, in addition to a small 
cash payment, they issued bondsto themselves to the 
amount of $33,722,000, and stock to the amount of $49,- 

005,000. Then as directors of the Central 

Rcine, they oom leases 2 noel own 

lines for the Central Pacific for $3,400,- 
Management ooo per annum; which was at the rate of 
of Stock. nearly 13 percent. Fifteen months ago 
[in 1886] three of these directors [Stan- 

ford, Huntington, and Crocker] con- 

tracted with themselves to build an extension of 10 
miles. In payment they issued stock to the amount o 
$8,000,000, and bonds to the amount of $4,500,000, the 
market value of the stock and bonds being at the time 
$8,340,000. The actual cost of construction was $3,505,- 
ooo, So that they personally profited by their own votes 
by that single transaction to the extent of $4,834,000, 
etc., etc. Had the Pacific railroads been built and 
managed upon honest methods, had the Government 
loan been properly applied, these companies, regarded 
asa whole, could have declared dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum for eighteen years, from the 
date of actual completion to the present time, upon all 
the moneys that they would have been required to pay 
in to complete and equip the roads; they would have 
owned 2495 miles of roads free from all debt, and worth 
$124,700,000, upon an original outlay of less than $35,- 
4g0nabr. 44 5 three of them, the Union Pacific, Central 
acific, and Central Branch, could have repaid every 
cent of the principal and interest advanced by the 
Government to date, and could have reduced their 
charges to shippers to the extent of over $140,000,000, Or 
nearly $8,000,000 per year. But they chose dishonest 
methods. At the outset they divided $172,347,113 of 
fictitious capital, they dissipated over $107,000,000 
which should have been applied to the payment of the 
principal and interest of the Government debt, and 
they taxed shippers to the extent of over $140,000,000, or 
nearly $8,000,000 a year, to pay for the inflation of the 
capital of these companies, and for the vicious prac- 

tises that crept into their management.” 


Concerning what the Government should 
now do in the premises there are many opin- 
ions, and various bills on the matter have been 
introduced into Congress. The Pacific Fund- 
ing Bill of the last Congress proposed to ex- 
empt the estates of the incorporators, and to 
continue the Government’s loan ($138,000,000) 
for fifty years at 3 per cent. interest. To the 
Government it offered the concession of chang- 
ing the Government’s lien from the main lines 
of the roads to all the lines. 


The opponents of the Funding Bill urged 


that it was the duty of the Government as well 
as its right to prosecute its legal claims upon 
the stockholders of the companies which have 
defrauded it, and to dissolve the partnership 
with them. A part of the opponents were in 
favor of having the Government sell in the 
open market its property in the roads, and 
go out of the railroad business; the remainder 
were in favor of having the Government take 
up the first mortgage bonds, and either lease 
or operate the roads as Government property. 
The union of these two forces resulted in the 
killing of the bill by a vote of 177 to 106. 

The opponents of the Funding Bill agreed. 
with its advocatesin just one thing. They ad- 
mitted that the main lines of the Pacific roads 
are not worth half as much as the Government. 
has advanced uponthem. They insisted, how- 
ever, that the financial interests of the Govy-. 
ernment and its moral interests both demand 
that the claims of the Government against the. 
directors of the Central Pacific be prosecuted. 

Mr. Richard T. Colburn, to whose article in 
the Annals of the American Academy for 
March, 1895, we are mainly indebted for the 
above facts, says that there are three courses. 
which the Government can pursue: 

I. It can relinquish the debt, except as re- 
paid by current services. 

1H e ‘Atvemnpied foreclosure and possession,. 
followed by transfer to new owners or lessees,. 
or operation for Government account. 

III. Extension of the debt at such rate of 
interest as the earnings will justify after pro- 
viding for necessary prior fixed charges. 

Of these courses, he says in brief : 


“First.—Pleas have been made before Congressional 
committees, not without ingenuity, to have these 
debts waived and expunged, or rather commuted into 
a perpetual obligation to eens mails, troops, and sup- 
plies. Had this enterprise failed to pay its way, as was. 
expected, or had its promoters paid every demand 
except only profits to the shareholders, there are 
many plausible and equitable reasons why a magnani- 
mous course would be opportune. Nobody, however, 
has had the hardihood to formulate such a bill or re- 
port. On the other hand, there are more grave rea- 
sons why the claim should be treated as a valid debt, 
to be repaid tothe last dollar. It will neverdo to setup 
the Treasury as a target to be aimed at on the prin- 
ciple of condoning failures. The Nicaragua Canal 
Company in some shape will be the next applicant for 
Treasury assistance, and no worse precedent (for its 
success) could be devised than to condone the debt to 
the Pacific Railroad Companies. It would be prefer- 
able to let it stand, tho it were indeed a hopelessly 
“bad debt.’ 

“Second.—Nor is the expediency of resort to foreclose 
any more hopeful. As already stated, the right of the 
Government to take possession under 
oe pret’ mortgage is not clear. 

eyond doubt its right to do so was in 
full force until the completion of the Foreclosure 
road was a fact or in plain sight, With Considered, 
the junction of the rails in May, 1860, 
that right lapsed forever, except in the 
improbable contingency of an abandonment or neg- 
lect (and then only to supply the omission), an event 
not likely to arrive unless by the complicity of the 
Government. Of course, it is within the sovereign 
power to take forcible possession of this railroad; 
subject, however, to the obligation to compensation 
for private property taken; but that is a general 
power not derivable under its statutory claim... . 

“The ire ape situation is rather complicated than 
cleared by the assertion of thisright of foreclosure. 
To hp i with, the prior liens, equal in amount to the 
face of the subsidy, must be assumed, and either paid 
off or extended. Suppose they were to make common 
cause with the stockholders and claim the road itself, 
or demand their money, ay could, with the same 
cash, turn round and parallel every essential portion 
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of aided road, and ally themselves with branches 
and terminal lines on which the United States has no 
lien. Noone knows this advantage better than the 
directors of these companies. Quite recently a new 
Pacific line (the Great Northern, the fifth on United 
States territory) has been completed to Puget Sound 
at a cost of one-third that of the original Union-Cen- 
tral line. Furthermore, who are to be the bidders ata 
sale, outside of the first mortgage holders and the 
Government? Much as the managers of railways 
quarrel among themselves for a division of freight 
money, there is too much esfr7t du corps among them 
for any responsible company to appear as a competi- 
tive bidder. It would, moreover, be in danger of 
speedy and condign punishment from the owners of 
these indispensable branches, feeders, terminal facili- 
ties, and tributary ocean steam lines. No one can 
afford to own the piece of railroad laid across these 
dry deserts and high mountains and which does not 
also have its own entrance to either Council Bluffs, 
Kansas City, Denver, or San Francisco. The nation 
is bound by honor and contract to respect the claim of 
outsiders to the extent of $25,000 per mile for the East- 
ern portion of the main line, and about $35,000 per mile 
for the Western portion. 

“Foreclosure is not only no legal solution; it is no 
practical solution. It is the forerunner of mischief 
only. In his volume, giving a compact history of the 
work and its tribulations, entitled the Unton Pacific 
Ratlway, Mr. John P. Davis, though accepting the 
right of foreclosure without question, in a concluding 
chapter as to its future, sums up the equities of the 
case very fairly and ably, and abundantly disposes of 
the expediency of it by showing the multiplied diffi- 
culties, perplexities, and expense of an attempt to 
operate the 2494 miles of road on which its claims 
BSE. 5. 

“One may havemuchsympathy with the people of 
California—a hundred thousand of whom petition to 
have the decision take this course. The evils they so 
eloquently portray, however, are those which other 

arts of the country share with them, to a greater or 
ess extent. They see other communities enjoying the 
benefits of a sharp competition in rail-carriage, in 
through freights carried at bare train expenses, while 
the burden of fixed charges and administration is left 
to be sustained by local traffic; that is to say, a por- 
tion of the traffic of railroads (like the business of the 
Post-office, which tolerates no competitor) isdone at 
less than the service costs; it is deemed better to have 
it, and keep the larger force of men and rolling-stock 
employed, than to lose it. The people of California 
would like the Government to provide them with this 
cheap carriage for their interior freights on the same 
basis as the overland business, which they now enjoy 
to the full, since private capital is unwilling to do so. 
The fares and freights in California itself are not high 
nor unreasonable, tried by any standard. This isthe 
same grievance, cropping up in a hundred other 
places, which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was organized to grapple with, but which it can do but 
little to alleviate. ; 

“The suggestion emanating from the same State, 
that the Attorney-General should bring suit against the 
original directors of the railway companies, to recover 
large sums wrongfully obtained, is not a fortunate 
one. Asa means of reimbursing these 
maturing claims, it is inadequate. This 
course was, in fact, tried years ago, asa 
sequel of the Crédit Mobilier scandal, 
before the Circuit Court at Hartford, 
when the Court ruled that it was for the 
Union Pacific stockholders, not the Goy- 
ernment, to move, as they were the 

arties wronged, if any. In like manner it is the 
stockholders of the Central Pacific (now for the most 
part in Europe) who are at liberty to bring suit, if 
anybody, for restitution of plunder, under this excep- 
tional California statute made to curb the dishonesty 
of mining company officials, but easily evaded as to 
all. Will the stockholders do so? No; for the reason 
that it would be throwing away good money after 
bad ; and, besides, they have to fear the possible hos- 
tility of the same men, or their successors, intrenched 
in power, and able to injure, even if dislodged. It is 
easy for the essayist, the lawyer, or the legislator, un- 
familiar with the mysteries of Wall Street and railroad 
finance and management, to make charges, frame 
bills and indictments, but not so the practical work 
of negotiation and redress. 

“ An illustration (one of many drawn from the check- 
ered history of the Union Pacific Company) may serve 
to show how difficult is the situation in this subdued 
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railroad warfare, and how embarrassing at times is 
the choice of courses, with the best disposition to fol- 
low the ethically right. While the Union Pacific road 
was under construction, and J. Gould and J. Fisk were 
in full control of the Erie, the latter made an attempt 
to ‘break into’ the Union Pacific hae ee the asso- 
ciate supposed to be in the background. Some years 
later, after they had been ousted from the Erie, Gould 
had acquired the Missouri Pacific, of which the Kansas 
Pacific (subsidized) was the natural prolongation to- 
ward Denver and the Pacific. By the Act of Congress 
the Union Company was required to operate the maim 
line with the other Eastern branches ‘as one contin- 
uous line.’ It claimed that to charge the local rate: 
from the Cheyenne Junction, midway of its length, 
(which rate was, in many cases, higher than the rate 
throughout the entire Union Pacific line), was a suffi- 
cient compliance with the Act. Suits were carried 
from court to court, but in the meantime the Kansas 
road was being starved, its development cramped. 
Its stock went down to near zero and the first mort- 
gages to 50. This was Gould’s opportunity, which, 
with characteristic nimbleness and secrecy, he im- 
proved. He acquired enough stock of the Union to 
become.a director, and all of the Kansas hecould buy, 
in open market or privately. He was thus on both 
sides of the trade and informed of the counsels and 
plans of both parties. When it became imminent that 
the Supreme Court would have to decide in favor of 
the Kansas Company, he suggested a consolidation of 
the two. The other directors demurred—for obvious 
reasons— whereupon he replied, in effect: ‘ Very 
well, gentlemen ; as you like; but if you refuse the 
Missouri and Kansas companies will build from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake and the Central terminus at Ogden, 
and then where will yoube?’ Thisalternative would 
have been a proper and feasible thing to do. His 
views prevailed, and the result was an exchange of 
share for share of stock, the assumption of the bonded 
and floating debt of the impoverished partner com- 
pany, payment of deferred interest; in all a profit to 
the shrewd speculator and his friends of not less than 
ten millions, and perhaps nearer twenty. 

“There would indeed be poetic justice, and also jus- 
tice of the law and constitution, if some of these ex- 
torted gains could somehow be recovered for the 
unfortunate small stockholders, who are the parties 
really defrauded. The Government, as we shall pres- 
ently see, may recover its entire claim without allow- 
ance for equitable set-off, but how and whence are the 
confiding shareholders to get back their money when 
a whole century’s earnings are to be pledged to others 
in advance ofthem? True the Attorney-General has 
moved against the Stanford estate, ostensibly on be- 
half of this maturing claim of the Government, but it 
is likely that this was intended and understood by 
counsel more to‘ stay waste’ of the assets than in 
the hope of securing any part to the Treasury, and in 
this way the prosecution is a real service to the 
Stanford University, rather than aninjury, asis some- 
times alleged. Had all the great fortunes made out 
of this Government subsidy experiment been disposed 
of for objects as worthy, and placed in as enlightened 
and competent hands as this one, Congress and the 

ublic might indeed overlook or condone the irregu- 
arity of their acquisition. 

“There is but one honorable way in which approxi- 
mate justice may be done to all parties concerned in 
this Pacific Railroad venture, but, alas! it is not free 
from difficulties. If, notwithstanding the objections 
to government ownership, it is decided to take these 
defaulting eng tacaen property, the only fair way is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
the stock of both, to be delivered within ninety days, 
at say $50 ted share, at which rate it would secure 
nearly all the $68,000,000 of Central, and $60,000,000 of 
Union, at a cost under $64,000,000. This would double 
its original investment, but by careful nursing it 
might prove a judicious purchase, since it would 
earry control of four or five times the original aided 
mileage. The policy need not be urged on behalf of 
the shareholders, but on the ground of fairness. It is 
one of the curses of corporate management that out of 
it the managing directors can enrich themselves, 
while their confiding fellow-shareholders are impov- 
erished. In this respect the Pacific Company officials 
have been conspicuous offenders. If the legislative 
favor is to be invoked on behalf of anybody besides 
the local patrons of the road, it may ea equal reason 
be asked on behalf of defrauded and comparatively 
helpless investors in the stock, many of them women 
and orphans dependent upon the expected income, 
and none the less deserving because, living abroad, 
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trusted to the honor and dignity of an American 
Be se in which the Government itself was chief 
creditor. 

“ Third.—The Government would seem to be shut 
up to the third remedy. Compulsory or pursuing leg- 
islation is at best futile; the sovereign authority can- 
not be resorted to except as an extraordinary or war 

ower; assignment of the stockholders’ rights is 
aeat, practicable, because it is but a first step in an 
untried policy looking far beyond the recovery of the 

debts. There remains the alternative 
of mutual accommodation. Valuable 
as are these lines of railway with their 
affiliated connections, in the hands of 
their owners; the cooperation of stock- 
holders is necessary to meet these oner- 
ous claims. The margin between sol- 
vency and insolvency is too narrow to tolerate clashing 
or forcible measures. The nation being a large cus- 
tomer of the roads, is enabled to get some current 
return upon its outlay, the equivalent of a low rate of 
interest. By simply withholding the compensation 
for transport, it gets, taking a series of years together, 
a rate of 1% per cent. on the new debt (or 3 percent. on 
the old); or, taking the corporations separately, about 
2 per cent. from the Eastern and 1 per cent. from the 
estern; the disparity being caused by the double 
volume of public service accruing to the Union Com- 
pany. An insurrection, or foreign war, might carry 
the yield much higher. In view of the equitable con- 
siderations above named, and the fact that whatever 
the amounts demanded, and time granted, the pay- 
ments must be a tax upon the local traffic, is not this 
enough and a fair basis for commutation of interest? 

‘How about the repayment of the principal? Some 
inducement should be provided for its early liquida- 
tion. The maturity of a fraction of the subsidy bonds 
does not alter the moral, nor seriously the legal, status 
of the parties. It is the duty of the nation to help the 
credit of its debtor where its own claims are not prej- 
udiced thereby. It can grant an extension of time— 
a long time—without sacrifice, and as it can do nothing 
practicable but that, that should be done willingly 
and helpfully. This extension need not be as great 
as some of the bills before Congress provide, vzz., a 
fixed period of fifty or a hundred years, all of which 
isto be consumed in the process; but ought to be a 
maximum period of a hundred years, with an in- 
ducement to shorten the time. ... 

“The Union Pacific has for yess been estopped 
from paying dividends. This has not benefited the 
United States a particle; it was a restraint applied by 
Congress years too late. The result might have been 
foreseen; high rentals, including guaranteed divi- 
dends of branch and tributary lines, wholesale con- 
struction of new lines with guarantees of interest, or 
“constructive mileage’ allowances. The profits have 
gone to insiders, while the entrapped investors have re- 
mained shorn just the same. The Oregon Short Line, 
the Northern Utah and Montana, the Denver and Gulf 
are specimens of the absurd competition with neigh- 
bor companies for territorial control. The receiver- 
ship will enable the insolvent to relieve himself of the 
excessive load of some of these burdensome leases, 
eis ae tees, and preferences; but others of them will 

ave to be retained as a charge upon the main line for 
ay years. aa." 

“The Reorganization Committee of the crippled 
Union Pacific bondholders, in which the Government 
is amply represented, is reported to favor the very 
customary device in such casés of a ‘blanket mort- 
gage,’ covering main-line, branches, and Treasury as- 
sets, of an amount large enough to cover all outstand- 
ing bonded debt, estimated at $140,000,000, of which it 
is proposed to allot nearly one-half to jhe United 
States in lieu of its existing claim. The rate of inter- 
est on the latter is to be oer cent., and on the other 
portions of the issue 4 and s, according to the priority 
and merit of their present holdings. If the stockhold- 
ers deliberately choose thus to advance the lien of the 
Government to that of coequality with the other bond- 
holders and to postpone their hopes of returns for a 
century, it is an act of uncalled-for self-sacrifice. No 
one will complain, unless the first mortgage holders 
refuse to accept the security thus diluted, To carry 
out such a plan the Government must step in as guar- 
antor that the entire loan shall be taken, Who else is 
to advance the money to non-assenting bondholders? 
As a dilatory device it may answer, but not asa settle- 
ment. It does not require the prophetic gift to fore- 
see that this is practically an irredeemable issue.” 


Such isa conservative, tho informed and fair, 
view of the situation at the time when it was 
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his wife. L 
to America, and soon found employment in 
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written. In January, 1897, however, wken the 
second mortgage bonds came to maturity, there 
was a violent discussion of the whole subject in 
Congress, and a proposition to extend the debt 
made by the railroads affected was defeated in 
the House January 11 by a vote of 168 to 102. 
There was nothing left for the administration 
but to order foreclosure in the courts. Since 
then various propositions have been made. It 
has been proposed that the Government keep 
the ownership of the roadbed and allow various 
railroads to run over it. It is more probable 
that a syndicate will buy the road. 


PAINE, THOMAS, was born at Thetford, 
Eng., in 1737, the son of a Quaker stay-maker. 
He learned his father’s trade, but did much pri- 
vate studying. In 1756 he served a short time 
ona privateer. In1759 he married, but his wife 
died in 1760. In 1762 he obtained a post in the 
revenue service. In 1765 he was discharged for 
irregular conduct, but was restored the next 
year. Waiting for a vacancy, he taught school 
and preached. In 1771 he married the daugh- 
ter of a deceased tobacconist at Lewis, and con- 
tinued the tobacconist’s trade. He published in 
1772 The Case of the Officers of the Excise, 
which led to his discharge from the excise ser- 
vice in 1774 . He also this year separated from 
Invited by Franklin, he now went 


Philadelphia as editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine. He wrote against slavery, and 


January 10, 1776, published his celebrated Com- 


mon Sense, of which 120,000 copies were sold in 
three months. December 19, 1776, he published 
in the Pennsylvania Journal the first number 
of The Crzszs, and continued the numbers 
irregularly through the war, exerting wide in- 
fluence for independence and republicanism. 
In 1777 he was chosen secretary of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs, but was dismissed and 
censured by Congress in 1779 for revealing se- 
crets. He was soon after elected clerk of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived in 1780 a degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1781 went with Colonel 
Laurens to France and negotiated a loan, for 
which Congress gave him $3000, and New York 
an estate, and Pennsylvania $2500. In 1787 he 
went again to France and then to England, 
where in 1791-92 he published in London his 
Rights of Man, a reply to Burke, and defence 
of the French Revolution. France made hima 
citizen, and in 1792 he was elected deputy from 
Calais. He acted with the Girondists and op- 
posed the execution of the king. He was im- 
prisoned by Robespierre from 1793-94, narrowly 
escaping the guillotine. In prison he complet- 
ed his Age of Reason, and published it when 
released 1n 1795. He again took his seat in the 
Convention and resided two years with James 
Monroe, United States Minister to France. In 
1802 he returned to the United States in a 
United States sloop of war and was cordially 
received at Washington, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. He was, however, opposed by the 
Federalists and branded by the orthodox as an 
atheist, tho he was really a free-thinking theist. 
He lived in comparative obscurity in New York, 
and died on his estate at New Rochelle in 1809. 


— 
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Palgrave, Robert Harry Inglis. 


PALGRAVE, ROBERT HARRY IN- 
GLIS, was born in London in 1827—the son of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, the well-known historian 
and author. His eldest brother is Francis 
Turner Palgrave, professor of poetry at Oxford. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave was educated at Charter- 
house, but early went to Great Yarmouth 
and entered a banking-house. Interested in 
economics, he won a prize, awarded in 1870 by 
the Statistical Society of London, for his essay, 
Local Taxation of Great Britain and Tre- 
Zand. In 1877 he became associated with 
Mr. Bagehot on the Economzst, and, on Mr. 
Bagehot’s death, its editor. In 1882 he was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and, in 
1885, was appointed one of Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade and In- 
dustry, His most recent work is to edit the 
Dictionary of Political Economy, now being 
published by Macmillan & Co., London. 

PANAMA CANAL.—From the time of the 
Spanish conquest of America a navigable con- 
nection between the Atlantic and Pacific has 
been desired. Many years of voyaging were 
needed before men gave up the idea of a natu- 
tal strait between the two oceans somewhere 
in or near the Tropics. When, however, it 
was realized that a continuous continent lay 
across the pathway, attention was naturally 
turned to speculations on the best route for 
an interoceanic canal. The Isthmus of Pan- 
ama furnishes the most obvious route, as is 
evident from the map. It is narrow and low, 
the summit level of the railroad which now 
runs across it being only 287 feet above sea- 
level. A survey of the Isthmus was made by 
a French engineer in 1843, and later by the 
chief engineer of the Panama Railroad, 
George M. Totten. This latter survey was 
afterward renewed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and a route marked out from the 
Bay of Aspinwall to Panama on the Pacific 
coast. On May 15, 1879, a congress of dele- 
gates from 24 countries, summoned by Count 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, met at Paris to decide 
upon a plan for an interoceanic canal, In or- 
der to have a canal without locks, the congress 
decided on the Panama route, the canal to run 
from Limon Bay to Panama. The Universal 
Interoceanic Canal Company was organized 
under French laws, and under a concession 
from the government of Columbia. 

Their first estimate of the cost of the canal, 
made by the congress, was $120,000,000. In 
1888, however, $200,000,000 had been expended, 
and only one-third of the work was com- 
pleted. But much of the money had been 
wasted or embezzled, and it was found im- 
possible to raise more. The work stopped in 
1889. An official commission estimated that 
the completion of the canal would cost $342,- 
000,000, and in 1890 the receiver, who had 
been appointed by the French Government, 
estimated the remaining cost at $600,000,000. 
All this was largely owing to corruption and 
mismanagement ; and an investigation led the 
Government to prosecute certain directors of 
the Panama Canal Company, including Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps and_his son Charles, on 
charges of swindling. The defendants were 
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convicted ; and an investigation in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies resulted in charging 11 direct- 
ors, ex-ministers, deputies, and senators with 
bribery and corruption, 


PANTALEONI, MAFFEO, was born in 
Frascati in 1857, and now, at the head of the 
Bari School of Commerce, is in the first rank of 
writers on taxation and other financial themes. 
Achille Loria (Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Polttical and Social Science, vol. ii., 
p. 216) says that his La Teoria della Trasla- 
stone det Tributz investigates the reactions of 
taxes ‘‘ with amarvelous acuteness, not equaled 
in the pages of any other Italian writer.’ In 
1889 he published Princzpii de economia pura. 
which has been translated into English. His 
theory of value conforms in general to that of 
Jevons, but he has criticised alike the English 
and the Austrian school. 


PAPER MONEY.—Money (¢.v.), defined 
as the medium of exchange, may or may not 
have intrinsic value. When a piece of money 
itself apart from its stamp, is, of 
the commercial value stamped upon 
it, it is said to be zz¢rzuszc money, Definitions, 
having value in itself. When it 
has no value in itself, or no value 
which makes pretense of approximating to its 
stamped value, but simply represents a value 
which the government undertakes to pay out 
for it whenever demanded, itis called represent- 
ative money. It represents value. When, 
however, its value is not equal to its stamped 
value, only because its intrinsic value has been 
depreciated voluntarily or otherwise, tho origi- 
nally its intrinsic and commercial value were the 
same, it is called, not representative money, but 
deprectated money. Its value has depreciated. 
Finally, when money is issued by a government 
stamped as legal tender for a certain value, but 
with no guarantee by the government that it 
will be redeemed for intrinsic money, it is called 
trredeemable or fiat money. The government 
makes it worth so much. Itis both representa- 
tive and fiat money that we consider in this 
article, because such moneys are to-day almost 
invariably made of paper, and all kinds of such 
money can be considered under the general 
title of ‘‘ paper money.’’ We shall consider, 
first, its history and then the principles and 
problems involved in its use. 


HISTORY. 


Representative money has a long history. 
The Carthagenians are said to have had a rep- 
resentative leather currency, and there is a 
tradition that there was such money used in 
Rome before the time of Numa. 
evons thinks that the Byzantine 
iron money was probably repre- Early Issues, 
sentative money. ‘The leather cur- 
rency, long in use in Russia, is be- 
lieved undoubtedly first to have represented 
whole skins, and finally to have been.circulated 
without any reference to the whole skins. 
China, however, is the country which first de- 
veloped the use of representative money. 

Representative money in the main, however, 
has been used only in times of special financial 
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pressure, as in times of war. Dionysius of 
Syracuse compelled the use of a tin money in 
piace of silver worth four times as much. 
Timotheus of Athens, according to Aristotle, 
persuaded the soldiers to receive copper money 
in place of silver, promising to exchange it for 
silver when the war was over. Catherine II. of 
Russia issued paper in 1768 to replace the cop- 
per money. ‘The State of Virginia placed to- 
bacco in stores and used the receipts for money. 
Another form of paper money which, according 
to some, has played a large part in history, is 
the so-called bank money of the early Italian 
and German banks. All kinds of coins, many 
of them clipped and depreciated, being in use 
in the Middle Ages, the custom arose in the 
Italian republics, and notably at Venice, of the 
merchants depositing these coins 
in the banks, where their value 
Bank Money. would be accurately estimated 
and a credit for the value given 
to the depositor, who could then 
check against this credit, and the credit be trans- 
ferred to those receiving the checks. These 
checks or bank money were aaa | at a pre- 
mium above gold. It is claimed by some 
believers in paper money that this bank money 
even circulated long after the money originally 
deposited had been issued as a forced loan to 
the government. The question, however, is 
somewhat involved and disputed. (See BANK 
OF VENICE; BANK OF AMSTERDAM.) 

A somewhat similar system arose in England, 
when merchants, in order to gain greater se- 
curity for their moneys, and, in part, to keep it 
from the government, deposited their moneys 
with the goldsmiths and used the receipts as 
representative money. It is probable that out 
of this system rose the modern English banks. 

The best known instances of paper money in 
modern times are the French assignats, the 
issues of the American colonies, of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and of the greenbacks in the 
War of the Rebellion. ‘These will, however, be 
found described in special articles. (See As- 
SIGNATS ; CURRENCY ; GREENBACK Party.) Less 
known is the issue of token money, by mer- 
chants as late as the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, serving as promissory notes to pay money. 

Coming now to a consideration of the prin- 
ciples and problems involved in the use of 
paper money, it may be said, first, that most 
orthodox economists believe in the use of paper 
money only as representative of intrinsic money, 
such as the gold and silver certificates of the 
United States or the Bank of England, which 
are usually “as good as gold,” and must always 
be paid in gold, if desired, by the Bank of Eng- 
land, except when in times of panic the govern- 
ment allows the bank to pay in paper, Pro- 
fessor Hadley represents this, the usual con- 
servative view, when he says (Johnson's Cyclo- 
pedia, article ‘‘ Money’’) : 


“When bank notes or Government notes become 
currency, without a corresponding basis of money, 
nothing has ever been able to prevent their fluctua- 
tion in value and the consequent effect upon all other 
values. The temptation to increase these issues ac- 
cording to the fancied interest of the bank or Govern- 
ment is always likely to prove irresistible, in conse- 
quence of which the community employing them finds 
itself flooded with a currency upon which all values 
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float with an tnsteady motion, and any standard of 
value is out of the question.” 


Provided, however, that the paper money al- 
ways does really represent intrinsic money, 
which can be paid for it at any time, most 
economists prefer paper money to metallic be- 
cause it is easier to handle and to convey. 

Many economists, too, think it perfectly safe 
to use paper money redeemable in gold or sil- 
ver (for the question between gold and silver, 
see BIMETALLISM; GOLD; SILVER), but issued 
slightly in excess of the amount of gold and sil- 
ver. The reason for this is that they consider 
it all but impossible that all the paper issued 
should be presented for redemption at one 
time, and that therefore if any paper that will 
be presented can be redeemed on 
demand, it will all be kept at par. 


Just how far itis safeto issuepaper Different 
beyond money to redeem it is de- Systems. 


bated. Jevons says concerning the 

various methods of the issue of 

paper money ((loney and the Mechanism of 
Lachange, chap. xviii.): 


“This question is perhaps the most vexed and de- 
batable one in the whole sphere of political economy ; 
but, by careful adhering to the analysis of facts, we 
may, perhaps, get a view of the subject free from the 
great perplexities in which it is commonly involved. 
The elementary principles of the subject are not ofa 
complex character ; and if we hold tenaciously to those 
principles, we may perhaps be saved from that dan- 
gerous kind of intellectual vertigo which often attacks 
writers on the currency. 

‘““The State may either take the issue of representa- 
tive money into its own hands, as it takes the coining 
of money, or it may allow private individuals, or semi- 
public companies and corporations to undertake the 
work under more or less strict legislative control. 
We will afterward briefly consider the relative ad- 
vantages of Government and private issues, but in 
either case we may lay down the following series of 
methods, according to which the amount of issue may 
be regulated and the performance of the promises 
guaranteed. 

“1. The Stmple Deposit Method. The issuer of pro- 
missory notes may be obliged to keep a stock of coin 
and bullion constantly on hand, equal in amount to 
the aggregate of the uncanceled notes, each of which, 
being instantly paid on presentation, will produce a 
corresponding decrease ot the reserve, 

“2. Lhe Partial Deposit Method. Instead of being 
obliged to cane the whole of the precious metals deposit- 
ed in his vaults, the issuer may be allowed to invest a 
fixed amount in Government funds, or other safe profit- 
able securities. 

“3. The Minimum Reserve Method. The issuer may 
be bound to have on hand under all circumstances a 
fixed minimum amount of coin and bullion. 

“4. The Proportional Reserve Method. The reserve 
may be made to vary with the amount of outstanding 
Sig being, say, at least one-third or one-fourth of the 

otal. 

“5, Lhe Maximum Issue Method. Permission may 
be given to issue notes not exceeding in the aggregate 
a fixed amount, prohibitory penalties being imposed 
upon any breach of this restriction, 

“6. The Elastic Limit Method. A limit may be as- 
signed to the aggregate amount of notes, as in the last 
method, but the penalties on the excessive issuer may 
be intentionally made so light that the issuer will under 
some circumstances prefer to pay the penalty rather 
than restrict his issues. 

“7. The Documentary Reserve Method. Thereserve 
of property which the issuer is required to kee may 
consist, not of gold or silver coin or bullion, but of 
Government funds, bonds, shares, or other documen- 
tary securities. 

“8. The Real Property Reserve Method. Instead of 
merely documentary property, the issuer may be al- 
lowed to treat various property, such as land, houses, 
ships, railway shares, etc., as his reserve of wealth to 
meet ES cements. 

“9. The Foreign Exchanges Method. Some impor- 
tant bank may be allowed to issue convertible notes 
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on the understanding that it will not increase the 
amount in circulation so long as the foreign exchanges 
are against the country, and render the export of spe- 
‘cie profitable. 

. 10 Lhe Free Issue Method. The business of issu 
ing promissory notes may be left open to the free com- 
petition of all individuals, free from any restrictions 
or conditions, except such laws as apply to all com- 
mercial contracts and promises. 

. it. The Gold Par Method. Paper money may be 
issued, bearing the appearance of promissory notes, 
but inconvertible into coin. Theissue being restricted 
as long as any premium on gold is apparent, the paper 
money may be thus maintained equal in value to the 
‘coin which it nominally represents. 

“12. The Revenue Payments Method. Inconvertible 
paper money may be freely issued, but an attempt 
may be made to keep up its value by receiving it in 
place of coin in the payment of taxes. 

“13. The Deferred Convertibility Method. Notes 
may be issued promising to pay metallic money at 
some future day, either definitely fixed or dependent 
upon political or other contingent events. 

“14. The Paper Money Method. Lastly, those who 
coin sf ocean promissory notes may be entirely ab- 
solved from the performance of their promises, so that 
the notes circulate by force of habit, by the command 
of the sovereign, or in consequence of the absence of 
any other medium of exchange. 

** Altho I have, in the above statement, enumerated 
no less than fourteen distinct methods of managing 
the issue of paper currency, itis by no means certain 
that other methods have not been employed from time 
totime. There may be, in fact, an almost unlimited 
mumber of devices for securing the performance of 
promises, or for rendering the performance unneces- 
Sary. Moreover, these methods may be combined to- 
gether in almost unlimited variety. The reserve may 
be required to be partially in the form of specie and 
partially in documentary securities, or real property. 
A banker may be allowed to issue a certain fixed 
amount of notes without any condition as to reserves, 
and toissue further notes on the Deposit Method. 


The advantage of the first system is that-so 
long as it is honestly conducted, coin can always 
be paid for the paper, and so confidence can be 
kept up, while the inconvenience and abrasion 
of the metal are avoided, But, on the other 
hand, a vast amount of metal is kept uselessly 
locked up, and the very fact that it lies there 
tempts the government to seize it for some use. 
This has been the result of most of the early 
instances of this method, as mentioned above, 
in Italy, Germany, and England. 

The second plan is illustrated by the Bank 
of England under the Bank Act of 1844 and the 
recently constituted bank system of Germany. 
It is safe under ordinary circum- 
stances, but its critics claim that 
is gives an undue monopoly to a 
favored few, and produces at times 
terrible panics because the value of 
the currency changes with the de- 
mand for the currency, and cannot readily 
change to suit the demand because limited by 
the metal at its basis. 

The minimum reserve method and the pro- 
portional reserve method are adopted in the 
United States national bank system ; but the 
reserve cannot be touched just when it is most 
needed, and the terrible panics of the United 
States show that it does not prevent great evil. 

The fifth system, the maximum issue method, 
is adopted in England in the 170 banks allowed 
to issue notes. Jevons inclines to favor this ; 
but the believers in the evils of an unelastic cur- 
rency argue that it can never be made elas- 
tic enough to prevent disastrous panics and 
changes in value. The sixth, or elastic limit 
system, is now in use in Germany, and obviates 
the defects of the previous system in part, and 
Jevons considers it an improvement, but it 
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leaves parties who may be interested in forcing 
or allowing a panic to do so if they will. 

The seventh method, or that of documentary 
reserve, is a variation of the others ; the sale of 
reserves may be forced just when to do so 
would create rather than allay panic. 

Real property reserve is thought by many to 
be a better system, It lay at the basis of the 
French assignats, and is involvedin most forms 
of fiat money ; but land cannot always be sold 
on short notice, and may vary in value. The 
method of regulation by the foreign exchanges 
is simply a system of serving notice when the 
paper has been issued to an extent that makes 
it less valuable than metal. 

The free issue system is advocated by some 
extreme individualists ; but while with honest 
parties and wise parties it might work well, un- 
wise or dishonest parties might take advantage 
of it and wrong the innocent and unsuspecting. 
The goid par method is the method which has 
prevailed in the Bank of France since the 
Franco-Prussian War, and Jevons declares it to 
have worked well, and adds that it might work 
well so long as the issue of paper be restricted 
so soon as gold rises in par above paper ; but 
he considers it a dangerous system, and that 
such a power has rarely been wisely used. Yet 
he says that the French notes have not depre- 
ciated more than 4 or I per cent. 

The twelfth system is that of the American 
greenbacks of the War of the Rebellion. (See 
CURRENCY.) 

The thirteenth system is the one usually 
adopted by revolutionary governments, and its 
value naturally depends on the value of the 
government that issues them. 

The last system is so important that we quote 
Jevons’s words. He says: 


‘Finally we come to the undisguised paper money 
issued by government and ordered to be received as 
legal tender. Such inconvertible paper notes have in 
allinstances been put in circulation for 
convertible ones or in the place of such, 
and they are always expressed in terms Jnconverti- 


of money. The French mandats of 100 ¥ 
francs, for instance, bear the ambigu- ble Paper 
ous phrase, Bon pour cent francs. The Money. 


wretched scraps of paper which are 

circulated in Buenos Ayres are marked 

Un Peso, Moneda Corriente, reminding one of the 
time when the peso was a heavy standard coin. 
After the promise of payment in coin is found to be 
illusory the notes still circulate, partly from habit, 
partly because the people must have some currency 
and have no coin to use for the purpose, or, if they 
have, carefully hoard it for profit or future use. 
There is plenty of evidence to prove that an incon- 
vertible paper money, carefully limited in quantity, 
can retain its full value. Such was the case with the 
Bank of England notes for several years after the 
suspension of specie payments in 1797, and such is the 
case with the present notes of the Bank of France. 

‘The principal objections to an inconvertible paper 
currency are two in number. 8 

“,. The great temptation which it offers to over- 
issue and consequent depreciation. 

“2. The impossibility of varying its amounts in 
accordance with the requirements of trade. 

“Tt is hardly requisite to tell again the well-worn 
tale of the overissue of paper money, which has 
almost always followed the removable of the legal 
necessity of convertibility, Hardly any ctvilized 
nation exists, excepting some otf the newer British 
colonies, which has not suffered from the scourge of 
paper money at one time or another. Russia has had 
a depreciated paper currency for more than a hundred 

ears, and the history of it may be read in M. Wo- 
owski’s work on the finances of Russia. Repeated 
limits were placed toits issue by imperial edict, but 
the next war always led to further issues, Italy, 
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Austria, and the United States, countries where the 
highest economical intelligence might be expected to 
guide the governments, endure the evils of an incon- 
vertible paper currency. Time after time in the ear- 
lier history of the New England and some of the other 
States now forming parts of the American Union, 
paper money had been issued and had wrought ruin. 

ull particulars will be found in Professor Sumner’s 
new and interesting History of American Currency. 
Some of the greatest statesmen pointed to the results ; 
and Webster’s opinion should never be forgotten. O 

aper money he says: ‘We have suffered more from 
his cause than from every other cause or calamity. 
It has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the 
choicest interests of our country more, and done 
more injustice than even the arms and artifices of our 
enemy.’ 

‘““The issue of an inconvertible money, as Professor 
Sumner remarks, has often been recommended as 
a convenient means of making a forced loan from the 
people, when the finances of the Government are in 
a desperate condition. It is true that money may be 
thus easily abstracted from the people, and the gov- 
ernment debts are effectually lessened. At the same 
time, however, every private debtor is enabled to 
take a forced contribution from hiscreditor. A gov- 
ernment should, indeed, be in a desperate position 
which ventures thus to break all social contracts and 
relations which it was created to preserve. 

“A further objection to a paper money inconverti- 
ble into coin is that it cannot be varied in quantity by 
the natural action of trade. Noone can export it or 
import it like coin, and no one but the Government, or 
banks authorized by Government, can issue or cancel 
it. Hence, if trade become brisk, nothing but a 
decree of the Government can supply the requisite 
increase of circulating medium, and if this be put 
afloat and trade relapse into dulness, the currency 
becomes redundant and falls in value. Now, even 
the best informed government department cannot be 
trusted to judge wisely and impartially when more 
money is wanted. Currency must be supplied like all 
other commodities, according to the free action of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

“Some persons have argued that is well to have 
a paper money to form a home currency, which can- 
not be drained away, and will be free from the dis- 
turbing influences of foreign trade. But we cannot 
disconnect home and foreign trade except by doing 
away with the latter altogether. If two nations are 
to trade, the precious metals must form the inter- 
national medium of exchange by which a balance of 
indebtedness is paid. Hence, each merchant in order- 
ing. consigning, or selling goods must pay regard, not 
to the paper price of such goods, but to the gold or 
silver price with which he really pays for them. Gold 
and silver, in short, continue to be the real measure 
of value, and the variable paper currency is only 
ra additional term of comparison which adds con- 

usion,’ 


So far Jevons. It will be seen that his main 
objections to inconvertible paper money are not 
so much to its use as to the danger of its misuse 
or the (asserted) impossibility of its wise use. 
Most orthodox economists argue in the same 
way. J.S. Mill says (Prznczples of Political 
Economy, bk. iii. chap. xiii.) : 


“After experience had shown that pieces of paper, 
of no intrinsic value, by merely bearing upon them 
the written profession of being equivalent to a certain 
number of franes, dollars, or pounds 
could be made to circulate as such, and 
to produce all the benefit to the issuers 
which could have been produced by 
the coins which they purported to rep- 
resent, governments began to think 
*that it would be a happy device if they 
could appropriate to themselves this benefit, free 
from the condition to which individuals issuing such 
paper substitutes for money were subject, of giving, 
when required, for the sign, the thing signified. 
They determined to try whether they could aot 
emancipate themselves from this unpleasant obliga- 
tion, and make a piece of paper issued by them pass 
fora pound, by merely calling it a pound and consent- 
ing to receive it in payment of the taxes. And such 
is the influence of almost all established governments 
that they have generally succeeded in attaining this 
object. I believe I might say they have always suc- 
ceeded for a time, and the power has only been lost 
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to them after they had compromised it by the thost 
flagrant abuse. 4 

‘In the case supposed the functions of money are 
performed by a thing which derives its power of per- 
forming them solely from convention. But conven- 
tion is quite sufficient to confer the power, since 
nothing more is needful tomake a person accept any- 
thing as money, and even at any arbitrary value, than 
the persuasion that it will be taken from him on 
the same terms by others. The only question is, what 
determines the value of such a currency, since it 
cannot be as in the case of gold or silver (or paper 
exchangeable for them at pleasure) the cost of pro- 
duction.” 


Mill then goes on to show that the value of 
such a currency must depend on its quantity, 
that it can be safely used, if kept within quan- 
tities that would keep it at par with bullion ; 
but he considers its advantages too slight to 
balance the danger of overissue. Je says: 


“But a still stronger consideration is the impor- 
tance of adhering to a simple principle, intelligible to 
the most untaught capacity. Everybody understands 
convertibility ; every one sees that what can be at 
any moment exchanged for five pounds is worth five 
pounds. Regulation by the price of bullion is a more 
complex idea, and does not recommend itself through 
the same familiar associations. There would be noth- 
ing like the same confidence, by the public generally, 
in an inconvertible currency so regulated as in a con- 
vertible one; and the most instructed person might 
reasonably doubt whether such a rule would be as 
likely to be inflexibly adhered to. The grounds of the 
rule not being so well understood by the public, 
opinion would probably not enforce it with as much 
rigidity, and, in any circumstances of difficulty, would 
be likely to turn against it, while to the Government 
itself a suspension of convertibility would appear a 
much stronger and more extreme measure than a re- 
laxation of what might possibly be considered asome- 
what artificia]. rule. There is, therefore, a great pre- 
ponderancemtt reasons in favor of a convertible in 
preference toeven the best regulated inconvertible 
currency. The temptation to overissue, in certain 
financial emergencies, is so strong that nothing is ad- 
missible which can tend, in however slight a degree, to 
weaken the barriers that restrain it.”’ 

Professor F. A. Walker sees the danger of in- 
convertible paper money ; yet of its Bares: 
wise use he says (Aloney, Trade, and Indus- 
try, Ps ZIG) s 

“ After looking at this subject from every side, I ant 
at a loss to conceive of a single argument which can 
be advanced to support the assertion of the econo- 
mists, that paper money cannot perform this function 
of measuring values, so-called. On the contrary, it 
appears to me clear, beyonda doubt, that just so long 
and just so far as paper money obtains and retains 
currency as the popular medium of exchange, so far 
and so long it does and must act as the value denomi- 
nator or common denominator in exchange. And I 
see no reason to believe that, in this single respect, 
hard money, so-called, possesses any advantage over 
issues of any other form or substance which secure 


the degree of general acceptance which is necessary 
to constitute them money.” E 


He says, further, on p. 214: 


“Such money, so long as its popular acceptance re- 
mains undiminished, performs the office of a standard 
of deferred payments well or ill, according as its 
amount is regulated.” 

Such being the view of paper money held by 
the orthodox economists, many writers, and 
among them not a few economists of repute: 
and not radical in their views on other ques- 
tions, believe that it is possible to have incon- 
vertible paper money that will not be abused. 
They argue that paper money is ¢he best money, 
provided that the amount of its issue can be 
wisely controlled. Money, all writers admit 
(see CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CURRENCY) 
is affected in its value by its guantity, in pro- 


portion to the demand for it. If the amount 
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of money expands beyond the needs or consum- 
ing power of the people, its value depreciates. 
If it is contracted, its value appreciates. Now, 
one use of money being to furnish the standard 
for deferred payments, all economists are agreed 
that honest money should be invariable zz 
value, so that he who loans or borrows $100 
should, when he comes to settle the Joan, neither 
recelve nor pay more or less value than was 
loaned. But since the value of money varies 
with its quantity in proportion to the demand, 
a money to remain invariable zz value must 
vary 272 gwandzty in proportion to the demand, 
expanding in exact proportion to the demand, 
or contracting as the demand contracts. If this 
could be always so, money would be (at least as 
far as this question is concerned) an invariable 
currency. The problem, therefore, is to obtain 
an elastic currency that shall be zavaréadle 
zm value by varying exactly with the demand 
for it. Disbelievers in paper currency believe 
it to be impossible ; believers in paper currency 
believe that paper money can be so used and is 
the only money that can be so used, or, at the 
least, the easiest currency to souse. For such 
use of paper money various plans are proposed. 
These pians are usually one form or another of 
adopting what is termed ‘‘ a multiple standard”’ 
to ). Even Jevons seems to favor this plan, 
although pointing out its dangers. He says 
(Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 
chap. xxv.) : 

“Phe so-called double standard system of money 
spreads the fluctuations of supply and demand of gold 
and silver over a large area, and maintains both met- 
als more unchanged in value than they 
would otherwise be. Can we not con- 
ceive a multiple legal tender which 
would be still less liable to variation? 
We estimate the value of £100 by the 
quantities of corn, beef, potatoes, coal, 
timber, iron, tea, coffee, bee1, and other 
principal commodities which it will 

urchase from time to time. Might we not inventa 
egal tender note which should be convertible, not into 
any one single commodity, but into an aggregate of 
small quantities of various commodities, the quantity 
and quality of each being rigorously defined? Thus 
a hundred-pound note would give the owner a right 
to demand 1 quarter of good wheat, 1 ton of ordinary 
merchant bar iron, 10 pounds weight of middling 
cotton, 20 pounds of sugar, 5 pounds of tea, and other 
articles sufficient to make up the value. All these 
commodities will, of course, fluctuate in their relative 
values ; but if the holder of the note loses upon some, 
he will in all probability gain upon others, so that, on 
the average, his note will remain steady in purchasing 
power. Indeed, as the articles into which it is con- 
vertible are those needed for continual consumption, 
the purchasing power of the note must remain steady 
compared with that of gold or silver, which metals 
are employed only for a few special purposes. 

““In practice, such a legal tender currency would 
obviously be most convenient, since no one would 
wish to have a miscellaneous assortment of goods 
forced into his possession. He who wanted corn 
would have to sell to other parties the iron, beef, and 
other things received along with it; gold, or other 
metallic money, would doubtless be used as the me- 
dium in these exchanges. This scheme would, there- 
fore, resolve itself practically into that which has 
been long since brought forward under the title of the 
Tabular Standard of value.” 


Jevons then goes on to describe different 
forms of this tabular standard inyolved in what 
is now called the multiple standard, and the es- 
sence of which is that no one commodity should 
be used as a monetary standard, but that a 
value should be averaged from a multiple of 
commodities. He then says: 


A Multiple 
Legal 
Tender. 
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“The difficulties in the way of such a scheme are: 
not considerable. It would, no doubt, introduce a cer- 
tain complexity into the relations of debtors and. 
creditors, and disputes might some- 
soe at se as a the date of the debt 
whence the circulation must be made. : 
Such difficulties would not exceed those Difficulties of 
arising from the payment of interest, the Scheme, 
which likewise depends upon the dura- 
tion of the debt. The work of the com- 
mission, when once established and directed by Act of 
Parliament, would be little more than that of account- 
ants acting according to fixed rules. Their decisions 
would be of a perfectly dona fide and reliable char- 
acter, because, in addition to their average results, 
they would be required to publish periodically the de- 
tailed tables of prices upon which their calculations: 
were founded, and thus many persons could sufficient- 
ly verify the data and the calculations, Fraud would 
be out of the question. y 

“The only real difficulty which I foresee is that of 
deciding upon the proper method of deducing the 
average. ... Whatever method were adopted, how- 
ever, the results’ would be better than if we continued. 
to accept a single metal for the standard, as we do at 
present. 

“The space at my disposal will not allow me to de- 
scribe adequately the advantages which would arise 
from the establishment of a national tabular standard 
of value. Sucha standard would add a wholly new 
degree of stability to social relations, securing the 
fixed incomes of individuals and public institutions 
from the depreciation which they have often suffered. 
Sf Grito too, based upon the frequent oscillations. 
of prices, which take place in the present state of com- 
merce, would be to acertain extent discouraged. The 
caleulations of merchants would be less frequently 
frustrated by causes beyond their own control, and 
many bankruptcies would be prevented. Periodical 
collapses of credit would no doubt recur from time to: 
time, but the intensity of the crisis would be miti- 
gated, because, as prices fell, the liabilities of debtors. 
would decrease approximately in the same ratio.” 


More recently Professor E. B. Andrews, in 
his 42x Honest Dollar, makes astrong plea for 
such a multiple standard, and in the appendix 
to his book gives much consideration to its de- 
tails. Many other economists favor this plan, 
at least when the community is educated to 
adopt it. : ; 

It is under such form that most of the advo- 
cates of paper“money are now advocating the 
adoption of paper or fiat money. They argue 
that intrinsic money never can be 
elastic enough to suit the changes 
in the demand for money, and Advantages.. 
hence that only fiat money, prop- 
erly limited and used as under the 
multiple standard system, can be honest money. 
An inelastic currency, they say, must rob either 
creditors or debtors. In times of panic and 
financial pressure even now, they say, the com- 
munity has toresort to papermoney. In panics 
a special act of Parliament allows the Bank of 
England to payin paper. In times of panic 
the New York banks use Clearing House certifi- 
cates. In times of depression most Western 
States pay salaries in receipts which are made 
payable for taxes. 

Many believe that thissystem could be adopt- 
ed in the conduct of public work on the so- 
called Guernsey plan, of which Jevons says 
(Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 
chap. xvi.) : 

‘‘ Danielle Broc, the governor of the island, deter- 
mined te build a market in St. Peters, but not having 
the necessary funds, issued under the seal of the isl 
and 4000 fate notes for one pound each, with which 
he paid the artificers. When the market was finished 
and the rents came in, the notes were thereby can- 
celed, and not an ounce of gold was employed in the 
matter. There is, however, no mystery in this advan- 
tage of paper money, 
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‘Daniel le Broc, by issuing his market notes, drove 
an equivalent amount of gold out of circulation, and 
thus effected a kind of forced loan out of the metallic 
currency of the island, without paying any interest 
for it. A similar gain of interest accrues upon all 
paper notes so far as their amount exceeds the gold 
held in readiness to paythem. The private and joint- 
siock banks of issue in England in this way enjoy the 
interest upon a sum of about six millions and a half 
sterling, the Scotch banks upon two millions and 
three-quarters, and the Irish banks upon more than 
six millions. The issue of paper representative money 
is beneficial to all parties, provided that it is con- 
ducted upon a sound method of regulation.” 

Such are the main views held by economists 
as to the practicability of a paper currency. 
(See also MuttipLe STANDARD.) (Fox the views 
of ‘‘ Greenbackers,’’ see GREENBACK PaRTY ; see 
also Fiat Money. For the importance of the 
question to-day, see CONTRACTION AND EXpan- 
SION OF Currency. For the historical questions 
involved as to the United States, see Cur- 
RENCy. For the proposition of the socialist as 
to the use of labor checks for money, see LABOR 


CHECKS.) 


References: Jevons’s Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange (1883); E. B. Andrews’s An Honest Dollar 
(1889); A. J. Ponda’s Honest Money (1895). 


PARIS.—Paris, to the social reformer, sug- 
-gests revolution and the struggles of the Com- 
mune, but it has something to teach in its pres- 
ent as well as in its past. (For its history see 
FRANCE AND SociAL Rrerorm and Paris, Com- 
MUNE OF.) It was the first city to illustrate 
to the world the advantages of symmetry, spa- 
ciousness, order, and convenience in the plan- 
ning of its streets; of wholesomeness and 
cleanliness and light in its municipal arrange- 
ments. It is, however, in spite of this, the 
most crowded city of the world. On its 19,200 
acres live 2,269,023 persons, making a density 
of 117 persons to the acre, while Berlin, the 
next most crowded, has only 85, and New 
York, the next, has 60, while London has only 51. 
Paris’ broad streets and boulevards have been 
built too often by driving the poor into crowded, 
narrow streets. The organization of the munici- 
pality is unique .even in France. Alone 
among French cities Paris has no mayor, this 
being due to the fear the Government has of 
the revolutionary tendencies of the Paris Com- 
mune. The city is ruled, as a whole, by the 
prefect of the department of the Seine, and 
by his colleague, the prefect of the police. 
There is, however, a municipal council with 
considerable power, and 20 wards or arrondisse- 
ments, over each of which presides a mazre ina 
ward building called the mazrze. The prefect 
of the police has, perhaps, the greatest power. 
He has vast sums at his disposal, of which he 
need render small account, and governs not 
only the ordinary police force, but the Aodzce 
judiraire, the detective force, and the politi- 
cal police, the Government’s secret agents, an 
inheritance of power from the Napoleonic 
administration, characteristically preserved by 
the Bourgeois Republic. He is only pre- 
vented from being despotic by the perfect 


clock-work organization of the departments of 
the city. 


Paris is considered by Albert Shaw, to whose study 
* 7 “ 5 \ ) DS y 
in Zhe Century Magisine for July, 1891, we are mainly 
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indebted for the information in this article, the best 

lighted city in the world. It is lighted by six gas 
companies (fused, however, together as one), each hav- 
ing a section of the city to itself, and all being under 
careful municipal direction and control. The compa- 
nies must furnish gas to individuals at a price not ex- 
ceeding a fixed maximum ; they must furnish it for pub- 
lic use practically at cost ; they must pay 
tax; cannot water stock; after paying 
133 per cent. dividends on its net profit, 
they must divide profits with the city ; at 
the expiration of the charter all rights 
revert to the city, which also becomes 
owner of all the subways, piping, etc., , 
that pertainto the plant. The city’s share in the 
profits has so increased that it brings in a large 
revenue. For several years past it has amounted to 
some 20,000,000 frs. Paris thus gets her public light- 
ing at cost, and _ 20,000,000 frs. a year into the 
bargain. Electric lighting, however, is replacing gas 
lighting. ‘‘A few months hence,” says Mr. Shaw, 
writing July, 1891, ‘‘the whole city of Paris will have 
been laid with a network of electric lighting cables, 
and traffic on the sidewalks and in the streets will 
have suffered a minimum of obstruction, while no 
injury whatsoever will have been done to the pave- 
ments.”’ There are no obstructive wiresin Paris. In 
crossing streets it is forbidden to touch the pave- 
ment, and underground connection is made from the 
manholes of the sewers. “In our field of electrical 
methods,” said a prominent American electrician to 
Mr. Shaw, ‘‘we are now five years behind the Con- 
tinent.” ‘‘Paris,’’ says Mr. Shaw, “has at its com- 
mand a larger and more brilliant array of engineering 
and architectural talent than all the important cities 
of the United States taken together.’”’ The problem 
of transit in Paris has not been much worked out, on 
account of its density, and most workmen live in high 
stories over their shops. Its omnibuses and cars are 
ponderous and slow, but it is characteristic that they 
are operated upon the most methodical system. The 
Paris water supply is operated and its plant owned by 
the city. The city sewers have been long famous. At 
present one-fifth or more of the total sewage affluent 
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.is carried to a fertilizing farm at Gennevilliers, with 


the best possible results, and in due time the whole 
sewage will be thus used. 

Paris has given ro of her 30 square miles to 
parks, the population being crowded into the remain- 
ing 20. The city is a “commune,” and they have 
much that is communal. The city spends from 
250,000,000 tO 300,000,000 frs. every year,—$25 for every 
man, woman, and child,—twice as much as Berlin 
and Vienna, Alarge share of this goes for municipal 
improvements or interest on investments in past im- 
provements. Thecity has a vast debt, but one which is 
rapidly diminishing. ‘‘ Assuming 125 francs from each 
citizen,” says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘r2 goes to the police depart- 
ment, 3 for cleaning and 5 aipomrre streets, 34 for 
public lighting, half a franc for protection against fire, 
io for education, 1o for hospitals and poor relief, from 
8 to ro for maintaining ways of communication, 5 for 
new streets, 4o for interest on debt, the remainder for 
salaries and minor expenses. These expenditures 
are enormous, compared with most cities, but they 
get enormous good from them. ‘Probably no other 
city in the world,” says Mr. Shaw, “secures 
equally advantageous results from the outlay upon 
schools. Compulsory education makes school attend- 
ance all but universal. It hasa marvelous system of 
industrial and trade schools for both sexes.”” It isin 
these schools that Parisian dressmakers, milliners, 
artificial- flower makers, furniture designers, house 
decorators, skilled workers in metals, and handicraft- 
men in scores of lines of industry are educated to do 
the things that tee Paris prosperous and rich.” 
The higher schools of science, classics, engineering, 
and artare proverbial. 

The Mont de Piété, or prynee pipe ee is a char- 
acteristic feature. “It has saved,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“millions of frances for the poor of Paris.” The 
municipal hospitals, retreats, and savings banks are 
equally effective. The city owns the great markets, 
and carefully supervises and inspects all depart- 
ments of food supply. Private slaughter-houses are 
forbidden. Says Mr. Shaw: “If Paris spends vast 
sums in her municipal housekeeping, she has diverse 
magnificent and permanent results to show, and her 
people are, as I believe, enriched rather than im- 
poverished by their common investments as a muni- 
cipality.”’ 

Reference: Mr. Albert Shaw’s Municipal Govern- 
ment tn Continental Europe. 
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PARIS, COMMUNE OF.~The com- 
mune in France is a territorial division under 
a mayor, or a municipal government. (See 
Commune.) The commune of Paris is of special 
importance, because several times the people 
of Paris have risen in rebellion against the 
General Government, and have tried to estab- 
lish a communal self-government, to be fed- 
erated with other self-governed communes. 
This is the ideal of the so-called communards 
or communalists of France, or those socialists 
who hold that the commune should be the 
political unit. (See France anp Socrat ReE- 
FORM.) In 1556 Stephen Marcel, during the 
English invasion, endeavored to form a con- 
federation of sovereign communes with Paris 
as the governing head. In 1588 the commune 
of Paris did succeed in obtaining independent 
self-government for six months. May 21,1791, 
the Revolutionary Committee of the insurrec- 
tion of July, 1789, replaced the town council, 
and took the name of ‘‘ Commune of Paris.” 
It had great power under Robespierre, but 
fell with him, July 14, 1794, and was replaced 
by 12 municipal divisions. Partly as a result 
of this, Paris to-day has no mayor of the 
whole city, being largely ruled by the Gen- 
eral Government. (See Paris.) Once again, 
on March 18, 1871, Paris rose in revolt against 
the then newly established Republic, and de- 
clared the Commune March 28. It seemed an 
opportune time to the leaders. France had 
been defeated by Germany; Paris, after a 
long siege, had been occupied by the Germans, 
but now they were gone ; a Republic had been 
established, but the communards believed it 
to be a weak, sham, corrupt affair of the bour- 
geoisie. The communards declared that the 
Republic had sold Paristo theGermans. They 
therefore rose and declared the Commune. 
Similar risings, instigated in part by Bakou- 
nin and the anarchist communists, took place in 
Marseilles and other French cities, but were 
quickly suppressed. In Paris was the main 
success. The leaders of the Commune were 
Flourens, Félix Pyat, Assi, Delascluze, Pas- 
chal, Grousset, General Cluseret, Dombrow- 
ski, Arnauld, Vallés, Blanqui, and Rochefort. 
A large part of the National Guard of Paris 
declared for the Commune, with headquar- 
ters at Belleville and Montmartre. March 26 
an election was held to choose the mem- 
bers for the communal government; 180,000 
votes were cast. The republican government 
at Versailles sent an army to suppress the 
Commune. Under the command of Marshal 
MacMahon this army besieged Paris. April 
5 the communards arrested Darboy, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and other prisoners, and held 
them as hostages. The Commune declared its 
principles to be absolute individual liberty by 
the means of the suppression of government, 
and the division of nationalities into com- 
munes more or less federated. The present 
holders of capital were to be dispossessed, 
with compensation, and the land and capital 
were to be divided among associations of 
workmen. An English socialist who was in 
Paris during the Commune declares that Paris 
was never so free from want, crime, or vice. 
Enthusiasm reigned among the working- 
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classes and many of all classes joined the popu- 
lar cause. Butgradually dissension arose and 
mistakes weremade, The besieging army took 
many forts, and finally entered Paris, 90,000 
strong, on May 22, The communards resisted 
for five days in the streets. The republican 
army having put many prisoners to death, the 
communards retaliated by shooting Archbishop 
Darboy and other hostages. Terrible re- 
prisals were made on both sides. The com- 
munards being finally defeated, and losing 
power, took revenge by burning the Tuileries, 
the Palais de Justice, the Palais Royal, the 
Hotel de Ville, and other buildings connected 
with the hated Government. This act and the 
shooting of the archbishop and other captives 
have been laid to their charge, but it must not 
be forgotten that the triumphant republicans 
shot the communards down by the thousand 
in cold blood, burying them in prepared 
ditches, Twenty-five thousand communards 
were taken prisoners and many thousands de- 
ported. The leaders were mainly executed. 


References: Sempronius’ A7stoz7e de la Commune de 
Parts ; Moriac’s Parts sous la Commune ; Lissagaray, 
History of the Commune of 1871 (a translation) gives 
the communards’ side. 


PARKHURST, CHARLES HENRY, 
D. D., was born in Framingham, Mass., in 1842. 
He had the usual common-school education, 
and at first looked forward to a mercantile 
career, entering a dry-goods store at the age 
of 16, but spending his leisure in continuing 
his studies. This enabled him, after two years 
of preparation at Lancaster Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, to enter Amherst College. 

His favorite studies were metaphysics, math- 
ematics, and philosophy; his scholarship of 
the highest grade. After graduation he took 
the principalship of the Amherst High School, 
then the chair of Latin and Greek at Williston 
Seminary, East Hampton. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
married life began at this period with a wed- 
ding journey to Europe, and two years’ study 
in theology at Halle, under the instruction of 
Tholuck, at Leipsic and Bonn. When in the 
Academy at Amherst he had consulted Pres- 
ident Seelye as to his next step, and President 
Seelye had said, ‘‘ Preach; it will do you good, 
if not others.” This advice was followed, and 
in 1874 a church at Lenox, among the Berk- 
shires, was his first charge. In 1879, a vacancy 
occurring in the Madison Avenue Chugh, a 
call was sent to Dr. Parkhurst and accepted. 

From the first, Dr. Parkhurst commanded 
attention as a preacher and a thinker, but heis 
best known through his connection with the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime. This 
society was organized in 1878, for the object of 
the prevention of crime, and, as far as practic- 
able, the eradication of the sources of crime 
and vice, by all suitable and legal methods. 
Howard Crosby was chosen president, and be- 
came its controlling spirit. On the reorgani- 
zation of the society on the death of Dr. 
Crosby, in 1892, Dr. Parkhurst was chosen to 
the presidency. The present policy of the so- 
ciety is best stated in his words: ‘Till the 
alliance is broken which exists between the 
criminals and their proper prosecutors, it is 
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bailing out water with a sieve to attempt the 
extinguishment of individual gambling or dis- 
orderly houses. If the police would do what 
the public pays them for doing, we would dis- 
band and be glad to. The very existence of 
such a society as ours is, properly interpreted, 
a standing indictment of police incompetency 
or criminality.” At first he was unwilling to 
accept the position, but accepted, with the fol- 
lowing conditions: ‘‘If you mean to pursue 
your old course of taking individual cases of 
crime, I will not be your president, but if you 
are willing to fight the police as the guardian 
angels of crime, I am in it for all I am worth.” 

In February, 1892, Dr. Parkhurst preached 
a sermon which at once brought him into 
notoriety, from the fearless attack on the 
corruption of Tammany. He was at once 
challenged to prove his statements, and the 
enemies of good government supposed that 
this mere demand would cause him to retract 
his statements. The doctor was obliged to 
admit that his statements were based on 
hearsay, but he reasoned that they must be 
pretty well founded on fact, if their announce- 
ment createdsuch an outcry. He determined 
that the next time he preached on misrule, he 
would be in possession of the facts, and about 
a month later, a second sermon was preached, 
based on facts in his actual knowledge. He 
was severely criticized for entering houses of 
ill-repute, in order to secure legal testimony, 
but he did not falter. He now had legal proof 
of what before was moral proof. His state- 
ments caused intense excitement, particularly 
his denunciation of the police department. 
Universal interest was aroused. In 1894 the 
Lexow investigating committee began an of- 
ficial inquiry into the alleged corruption in the 
police department. The clews gained by the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime were 
placed at its disposal, and the results of inves- 
tigation were due in no small measure to the 
untiring energy and persistence of Dr. Park- 
hurst, because he knew that the police depart- 
ment as then constituted was corrupt. 

At Dr. Parkhurst’s request, Mr. John W. 
Goff, who was of a different political party 
from himself, was made chief counsel for the 
prosecution, and did able work. 

As a result gross evils were proved, not only 
in the police department, but in the judicial. 
Dr. Parkhurst proved himself thoroughly able 
to sustain his side and organize the battle. 
Wher Superintendent Byrnes hinted that Dr. 
Parkhurst had ‘‘ planned to compass the ruin 
of the police department ” in revenge for the 
police refusing to give false evidence in a 
certain case, Dr. Parkhurst argued that Mr. 
Byrnes had, by his own evidence, proved him- 
self either corrupt or too incompetent to be 
worthy of his place. ‘If the exigency arises 
again I shall put a detective on Mr. Byrnes,” 
said Dr. Parkhurst. Such aman could not be 
downed. The great anti-Tammany victory of 
es largely the result of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
work. 

__Dr. Parkhurst is also president of the City Vig- 
ilance League, an organization of young men 
for the purpose of arousing their civic knowl- 
edge and interest. It contributes largely to 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s power. He was induced to 
effect this organization from his interest in 
young men, and his strong desire that they 
should realize civic rights as well as duties. 
The League makes use of thirty-five assembly 
districts. At the head of each is an assembly 
leader. These thirty-five leaders compose the 
administrative council of the League, and de- 
termine its general policy. Directly under 
the assembly leaders is one man from each of 
the 1300 election districts. By this means, a 
co-ordination of work and result is effected, 
and an organization is always in readiness to 
make effective the wishes of an enlightened 
public. Dr. Parkhurst continues his regular 
parish work, one of the best known, most re- 
spected men in New York city. A Republican 
in politics, he places reform always before 
party, and God before all. His book, Our 
Fight with Tammany, 1895, tells the story of 
this contest. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS.—The 
question of parks and playgrounds in cities is 
of modern origin, growing out of the rapid 
growth and overcrowding of our cities. It 
was in 1851, when the population of New York 
City was just above the 500,000 mark, that the 
State legislature passed an act for the creation 
of a park in the city, which afterward was 
developed into the famous Central Park. In 
1854 the city of Paris took steps to supply itself 
with parks, and only just a little before this 
there were three small park undertakings 
in England. 

As late as 1870 Central Park was still un- 
completed, although the city had then in- 
creased to over g00,000. It required a large 
degree of faith even then to see any decided 
advantage in sinking $5,000,000 in a piece of 
land four miles away from the center of popu- 
lation, to reach which there was no steam tran- 
sit, and from which, as was said at that time, 
‘For practical, everyday purposes, the great 
mass of people might have been 100 miles 
away.” It was not many years after the suc- 
cessful establishment of Central Park before 
there was scarcely a city of the world making 
any claims to pee and progress that 
was not providing itself with these valuable 
possessions. The newer cities, learning wis- 
dom from the experiences of the older, made 
ample provisions for parks in the laying out of 
the cities, and developed their park systems 
with the development of the cities. 

Zoological and botanical gardens are also 
few in American cities. Central Park in New 
York, and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, 
have zoological exhibits or menageries. There 
are beautiful botanical gardens at Washington 
and St. Louis. The new zoological park at the 
national capital will be one of the finest in the 
world. The best known in Europe are the 
famous ‘‘ Zoo” at Regent’s Park, London, 
and the Jardin des Plantes and the Jardin 
@’ Acclimatation in Paris. At present a com- 
pany has a charter to lay out a botanical gar- 
den in the city of New York. : 

What has been already accomplished in this 
country and in the leading® cities of Europe 
can be seen in the following table: 
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= DEATH 
PUBLIC P : PARKS, CITY AREA, AND 
ARKS POPULATION.’ RATE PER 
1000, 1893. 
xy 
CITIES. 2 : 2 joe | 68 Soy ake, BI 
e is <q e aad o ls 3 
2 S FS of lee = iis Blot aicalaees Gic= 
iE ae ae me [osu Su aS 1 ee) € | 8 
a | ¢ | 8 | ¢ | b& leer ebe | ees] se] = | ge 
aa B= q They 
4 2a | «4 a | 4% [gOe) Zam | som e<| Z | oe 
rains Soon Miles. Acres. | Acres. 
egheny, Pa... ccecssees II0,000 8.00 2 300.00 | 150.00 5.8 55,000 6: 
300. fe . 367 2 19,03 8.28 
Baltimore, Md........... 503,000} 3854 = QII.25 35-05 AS 19,354 552 25 20.99 7.92 
oe. pes 2100.00 251.00 tear 55,000 212 tees wee tees 
2 i age 45-69 3.9 62,736 I591 50 21.20 8.80 - 
5 900.00 | 180.00 3.6 60,000 333 12 19.03 8.54 
25 2148.49 85.92 |- 1.8 64,000 745 14 16.93 7-72 
= os 325,000} 24.25 6 390.25 65.04 2.5 54,167 833 2 18.74 6.60 
eveland, O..... Baan aoan 330,000 | @ 27.27 9 213.13 23.68 1.2 36,667 I r 18.1 8 
Denver, Col...... a 150,000 | 43.60 8 510.00 63.75 1.8 28,750 ao eet fe 
Detroit, Mich............. 265,000 | 29.00 19 884.38 46.58" | as 13,047 a4 t 38. ; ise 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 120,000 | 15.00 x 116.00 23.20 1.2 24,000 eS she Be 
Louisville, Ky............ 200,000 | 14.30 9 to79-18 | 119.91 | 11.8 22,222 18 ae a os 6 
_ Milwaukee, Wis......-... 265,000 | 21.04 7 402.00 57-43 3.0 37.857 659 20 ee $87 
tiie br eseak 200,000 55-67 47 ace 33-02 43 45255 12 6 9-93 3-66 
pinto Mvatnctee ee ce: . 200,000 17-77 I 0.00 Be 8 
Wew York, N: Y...2. 20... | 2,890,000 |) 38.90 z 4 312.02 es by s ee “856 i aaies Weawes 
Omaha, Neb | 160,000] 24.75 = = 0.00 An Pat, 5 ete = a *B 86 pes 
if FREES. p Sehoaees cuee = 5 , 5 
a Pa | a 129-39 40 Eas ea = pigs 6 a Se ce 
jo Ue oe 2 260,000 38.20 2 800.90 00.00 = 5 
Seg ey ‘ 153,000 =5-25 J 16 484.19 736.36 ze Dees Ff eS ee aS 
ochester, N. ¥.......... | 150,000 16.3} 9 475-00 52.78 4.0 16,667 316 13 16.22 4.6 
a alder i Cale 3: | 335;000 | 42.20 24 t1g0.00 | 49.58 | 4.4 13,958 281 12.| 18.36 ae 
> suis, Mo.....-......- 500,000 61.37 2r 2180.00 | 103.81 5.5 23,810 229 13 20.80 6.82 
Washington, D.C........ / 230,000 955 | £33: 413-52 1.25 6.8 695 550 38 22.64 8.28 
European Cities. 
Athens, Greece........... 150,000} 72 3.54 2 108.72 54-36 | 4.8 75,000 1380 66 16.21 7.01 
Berlin, Germany......... | 1,698,321 | 24.86 83 1263.10 15.22 7-9 20,462 1345 | 107 21.56 BAG 
Birmingham, England... | 487,897 19.85 | 72 13 264.00 20.31 2.1 37,53 1840 38 21.50 nn 
Brussels, Belgium....... 486,664 | 34.51 II 395-36 35-04 1.8 44,242 1231 22 20.50 7.50 
Copenhagen, Denmark.. 341,000 8.69 4 82.37 20.59 1.5 85,250 4140 61 20,01 pace 
Dubiin, Ireland.......... 349.594 | 39-00 02 1900.00 | 950.co 7-6 | 174,797 184 | Dr4 26.90 g 
Edinburgh, Scotland.... 270,588 9-63 | 715 1280.00 85.33 | 20.8 18,039 2II 44 19.70 ney 
Glasgow, Scotland....... 677,883 18.53 S$ 30 612.00 20.40 Pa: 22,596 1108 58 22.90 t 
r Hamburg, Germany..... 595,000] 23.39] #11 249-57 22.69 1.7 54,001 1983 39 20.00 food 
Liverpool, England..... : 517,891 8.14 Uv 20 743-00 37-55. |'54.9 25,895 697 99 27.30 11.82 
London, England....... 2 4,349,166 | 108.71 150 5000.00 33-33 7.2 | * 28,994 860 63 21.00 7.87 
Moscow, Russia......... « | W'941,800 | 27.87 y 48 301.56 16.75 1.7 52,322 3123 53 25.50 10.35 
Stockholm, Sweden...... 252,937 12.04 33 468.67 14.20 6.1 7,665 540 33 20.37 Zz 
a. Boston is establishing a circle of parks and promenades or drives, so that it really has many more than 
8 parks, and these admirably located. (There are some 40 open places and squares in the city.) 6. This does not 
/ include the meg A Island Concourse, 7o acres, and the Parade Ground, 40 acres, recently brought within the 
q city limits; nor the Ocean Parkway, 5% miles long, and the Eastern Parkway, 24% miles (one. each road being 
gro feet wide. The area of the city given is the old area before the annexation. c¢. ‘‘ Besides a number of places. é 
a. “Including park approaches.” @. “ Cleveland has recently purchased six parcels of land in different sections : 
‘ of the city for parks, aggregating about 7ooacres.”” /. The street-car company has a park of 166 acres near the bs 
: city. Armstrong Park, 156 acres, lies near the city. g “Several of these are very small, nothing more than a 


.  gmalltriangles. About 18 fair-sized parks.” 4. “ Most of the parks of the city are very small.” z. Pelham Park 

(1700 acres) and one-half of Bronx Park (653 acres) lie outside the city limits. Total area of parks belonging to 
the city, 5174 acres. 7. “Thirteen small, three large.” £. ‘‘ Besides these there are Rock Creek Park, 1500 acres, 
and the Zoological Park, containing 16 acres. Of the 413.52 acres in the city, 341.83 are improved.” /. ‘The area 
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of Athens is too large for its population. Besides the two parks there are several squares,” m2. “The corpor- 
: ation also possesses two hills called Redual and Bilberry Hills, containing 82 acres, and situated 1o miles 
without the city.” 7. Grpt i Beaas ge: 1000 children under five, 77. 0. ‘‘ And several small open spaces.” gf. ‘‘'Two 
‘ hundred and forty-five thousand of the population reside on an area containing 64 persons to the acre.” 
” . Death-rate per 1000 children under five, 76.5. 7. ‘Includes Queen’s Park and Arboretum, which are under 
. Seo riiont control and contain about 614 and 58 acres respectively.”’ s. ‘Includes Botanic Gardens, 2r¥% acres, 
4 and adjoining highlands of 9% acres, also 7 disused graveyards open to the public, with an area of x2 acres, and 
zx minor open spaces, with an area of rr acres.” ¢. Death-rate per rooo children under five, 64. w. ‘‘The area 
of the lakes within the parks is not. included in the total area of park ground.’-—Dr. Benkermann, Chief of 
Statistics of the State of amie’. uv. ‘Several are very small, being disused churchyards, etc., laid out as 
ornamental grounds. Largest public park, 382 acres.” w. ‘Nine hundred and sixteen thousand, five hundred 
a in the city and the rest in the suburbs.” x. ‘‘Of which 1127.26 acres contain houses and r258.11 acres are water.”’ 
. The two great parks, of 272 and 54 acres respectively, are situated outside the area of buildings. Inside, the 
Six largest ‘contain, respectively, 29, 25, 22, 9%, 6%, and 5% acres.’ z. Death-rate per rooo children under one 
year, 170.16; per rooo children from one to five, 37.93. 


Philadelphia has the largest single park in the the famous royal Epping Forest, near London, it is the 


Tni States, containing 2648 acres extending for largest in the world. , : 
4 eae maiies on either ide of the Schuylkill river, The following shows the superficial area of some of 


and beautifully laid out in walks and drives. Nextto the principal parks of the world: 
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Regent’s Park, LOnNdOn....1..seeeesseeee eee eees 
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Kensington Garden, London.. 
Phoenix Park, Dublin......... ‘ we 
St James’s Park, Londons. ..6.cmepmassmaninens 
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Concerning the need of small parks and 
playgrounds, we quote from various sources : 


The city of London has now some sooo acres in parks, 
but Octavia Hill, who has done so much for the eleva- 
tion of the poor of that city, found upon investigation 
that the city of London had been neglecting those who 
were most in need of these open spaces. Writing in 
The Nineteenth Century for February,- 1888, she de- 
scribes what she found in the heart of London—in- 
cluded within a circle, 8 miles in diameter, having an 
area of about 50 square miles and a population of 
2,828,585, there were 1701 acres of park for the western 
half and but 223 acres for the eastern half. In the 
eastern half were 1,668,412 people, crowded at a rate of 
ror to the acre, and having one acre of park to but 7481 of 
population ; while in the western half is a population 
of only 1,160,173, Or 72 to the acre, and with one acre of 
park to every 682 of population. The western half 
was thus nearly eleven times better off for park room, 
in proportion to the population, than the eastern half. 

rging upon her readers the necessity of providing 
more park room, and giving her reasons why she 
spoke out so earnestly, Miss Hill said: 

“Tt is one thing to know theoretically and scientific- 
ally that they are needed, and it is another to live, as 
it were, side by side with those who need them; to 
realize, in regard to this man and that woman, how 
far their home is from any summer outdoor sitting- 
room, from any refreshing lane or field for Saturday 
afternoon walk; to know little children who can never, 
from year’s end to year’s end, be taken by their 
mother to the nearest park; to see the little pale face 
and shriveled form of an invalid child who cannot be 
laid down on the grass in the sunlight to be healed and 
cheered, but must sit the whole summer day through 
in the hot room in court or alley; to watch the big 
lads who get into mischief because they have no scope 


the fresh air diminished in one neighborhood after 
another, taller houses being built and more of them, 
yard and garden more and more built over year by 
year, forecourts covered and the country retreating, as 
it were, further and further from within walking dis- 
tance of one and another of my working friends. This 
is different from reason and science ; this is life and 
this is pain. This urges me to speak; making it my 
duty to speak, and that before it is too late. 


For what has been done, see LonpoN CouNnTY 
Councit. Concerning New York City, The 
Voce of June 28, 1894, says: 


“Of the 50 parks owned by the city and containing 
about 5000 acres, Pelham Bay Park, with its 1756 acres, 
lies entirely without the city limits, and more than 300 
acres of Bronx Park lies on the east side of the Bronx 
River, and so outside the city limits. 

“The most noticeable fact is the great disparity 
between the upper and lower parts of the city, in the 
number and extent of parks. The Harlem River 
divides the city into two nearly equal parts, but the 
part of the city above the Harlem has nearly twice as 
much park space, with less than one-twentieth the 

opulation. here are other marked differences on 
Rites ass Island itself. Fortieth Street divides the 
island into two sections, of which the lower part has 
less than one-half the area of the upper, but above 
200,000 more population. There are six more parks in 
number in the section below Fortieth Street, but the 
total area of parks below Fortieth Street is but 61 
acres, while the upper end of the island has Central 
Park, Riverside Park, and a number of other large 
ones, aggregating 1o49 acres. 

“Much of the section below Fourteenth Street is in 
a far worse condition than between Fourteenth and 
Fortieth streets. The annexed table shows the con- 
dition of the six most densely populated wards, which 
form a compact area of about 144 square miles on the 
east side of the city, and, with the exception of the Four- 
teenth Ward, on the east side of the Bowery. In this 
section there are, all told, but four parks and open 
spaces, three of which are mere triangles, the largest 
measuring lessthan a half-acre. The Tenth Ward, with 
its 622 persons to the acre, the most densely crowded 
spot in America, and probably in the world, has not 
even a breathing-hole, not even the inner spaces of 
the blocks offering any relief ; for within the 48 blocks 
of the ward there are 158 rear houses, giving shelter 
to over 5800 | gona nearly 1rooo of whom are under 
five years of age. Other wards without a park or 
breathing-hole are the Thirteenth, with its szxs of 
population to the acre; the Eleventh, with 454 to the 
acre ; the Fourteenth, with 342 to the acre ; the Eighth, 
Fourth, Third, and Second, all below Fourteenth 
Street, and the Sixteenth, on the west side, just above 
Fourteenth Street. ‘ 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARKS IN NEW YORK CITY—SIX MOsT CROWDED WARDS. 
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“ Of the so parks belonging to the city there are 4 of 
more than 600 acres each, 2 more than 50 acres, 6 be- 
tween 50 and 20 acres, and 9 between 20 and 5 acres, 
and 5 more above r acre. Twenty-four of the 50 
parks and spaces, or nearly one-half, are less than xr 
acre each in area, while 2x are under one-half acre, 
and 9 less than one-tenth of an acre.”’ 


Concerning the creation and need of small 
parks Mr. Alfred R. Conkling says (Cty Gov- 
ernment in the United States, pp. 55-59) : 


“Tn 1884 an act was passed by the New York legis- 
lature to create new public parks. It was argued that 
this was the time to acquire land for park purposes, 
lest it should become too valuable if further delay 
were made. It was enacted that several new parks 
should be established, but the nearest proposed site 
was about seven miles from the densely populated 
district of Manhattan Island. Since the passage of the 
law about $10,000,000 have been expended in buying 
parks at the upper end of the city of New York. 

“Tn 1887, at the suggestion of Mayor Hewitt, an act 
ereating small parks in the city of New York was 
passed. It was soon decided to take the block known 
as Mulberry Bend for park purposes—a block about 
200 by 600 feet, containing a little less than three acres. 
Proceedings were begun, and it is only now (July 1, 
1894) that the title to the Mulberry Park block has 
been vested in the city. In other words, it has taken 
seven years to select and acquire title to a site for 
a small park in New York, not to speak of the time 
required for razing the buildings and laying out the 
grounds. 

“TI dwell upon the experience of the city of New 
York as a forerunner of what has been done and what 
will be done in American cities for public parks. 

“The plan of laying out small parks in the tenement- 
house district should be supplemented by small public 
playgrounds for children. It has been suggested that 
a lot about 50 by 100 feet should be bought adjoining 
all public schoolhouses. This lot should become a 
sort of public-school park, with an entrance from the 
street. It could be used by the school children during 
recess, and by the children of the neighborhood at all 
other times. Light athletic games should be en- 
couraged, such as tennis, handball, swings, and see- 
saws. A gymnastic apparatus might be added, and 
a tent could be erected on hot days in summer. 

“Tt may be said of these public playgrounds in the 
densely populated districts that the noise and shouting 
of the youngsters would become a nuisance. But that 
matter would soon adjust itself, for the noise would 
be confined only to the daytime, or it would certainl 
cease early in the evening. The janitor of the school- 
house could attend to the public park without addi- 
tional compensation. , 

“Tn 1892 it was suggested to establish a children’s 

layground in the southwest corner of Central Park. 

he commissioners reported that the expense would 
be about $100,000, and, after thorough discussion in the 
public press, they decided to abandon the plan. It 
should be said that a portion of Central Park is made 
a public common on Sundays and holidays—that is, 
the public has the right to roam over the grass on 
those days. : : 

* An American in Europe notices at once the differ- 
ence between the management of the public parks in 
the New and the Old World. In the United States 
there is generally a park police, and the parks are 
strictly managed. For instance, citizens are not al- 
lowed to fall asleep on the benches in the parks. The 
traveler in Paris and London sees that much more 
freedom is allowed in those cities... . 

“The experience of Paris is worthy of careful sear ba 
The Emperor Napoleon III. improved the densely 
populated districts, and where miserable and vile 
dwellings were inhabited by the most destitute class 
of citizens, he ordered these dwellings to be removed 
and laid out beautiful parks, planted with flowers, 
shrubs, andtrees. He created many breathing-places 
well supplied with benches for the accommodation of 
the public. He also made the point that, where a 
dense and excitable population was demanding work 
and inclined to riots, it was wise to give 
them employment, provided the work 
was necessary and was warranted b 
the financial condition of the munici- 
pality. Napoleon I. erected arches in 
certain squares. : 

“Paris is now the pleasure city of ie 

and foreigners from all countries, especially 
oe oeth penerica, make their home there. The 
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Parliament. 


permanent leisure population of foreign birth in Paris: 
is probably larger than in acy other city. This fea- 
ture of Paris is owing to the policy of Napoleon 
IIl., and largely to the number of public parks and 
art Sal Pi 

“ Skilful architects should be employed to lay out: 
public parks, and their management should not be in- 
trusted to the ordinary ward politician, who is inclined 
to enrich himself, or to propose improvements for the 
poe of helping some contractor who belongs to 

is political organization. A small public park can. 
often be established at slight expense by using a V- 
shaped lot, formed by the intersection of a diagonal 
avenue with a longitudinal street. There are a few 
such parks in the city of New York, although they 
were closed to the public until 1887. Eleven such parks: 
had been locked, when Mayor Hewitt suggested that 
they be opened. Short paths were laid out within 
these parks; flowers and shrubs were planted, and. 
benches placed inside them. The observer may see 
the children from the tenement-houses now using 
these parks with great advantage. 

“In American cities music is provided at public ex- 
pense on Saturdays, and in some cities on Sundays. 
In Europe the bands of the standing army, which are, 
of course, paid for by taxation, eeplores in the public: | 
parks very Powuestig 


Professor E. R. L. Gould, on this last point. 
says, in an article in vol. i. of the publica- 
tion of the American Statistical Association. 
(1888) : 


“Large cities should follow the advice of Professor 
Jevons, build pavilions for winter use in one or two of 
the principal parks, and maintain all the year around 
orchestras and bands of music, with other light attrac- 
tions, to provide entertainments, either wholly free to 
the public or at a merely nominal rate of admission. 
There should be at least one Crystal Palace in every 
great city. During the summer months, concerts 
should be given as often as every other week-day 
evening in every one of the large and moderately sized. 
spaces.” 


PARLIAMENT (from old French parde- 
ment, a speaking), a name given to delibera- 
tive assemblies, especially to the legislatures of 
Great Britain and her self-governing colonies. 
The origin of Parliament in‘: Great Britain is 
obscure, save that there is no doubt that 
alike in Saxon ahd Norman times the English 
people had some share in making the laws 
whereby they were governed. The Magna 
Charta of 1215 recalled some of those forgot- 
ten rights, but the first Parliament of which 
any record is preserved was called in 1265 by 
a writ of Henry III., summoning the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses to meet in Parliament. 
Down through the fifteenth century all these 
classes met together in one house. To-day 
Parliament consists of monarch, lords, and 
commons. ‘The three estates of the realm are 
lords spiritual, lords temporal, and commons. 
In 1894 the House of Lords consisted of 2 
archbishops, 24 bishops, 6 peers of the blood 
royal, 22 dukes, 22 marquises, 120 earls, 26 
viscounts, 310 barons, 16 Scotch and 28 Irish 
representative peers. The last consecrated 
of the 25 English diocesan prelates,—pro- 
vided he holds an inferior see,—the suffragan 
and coadjutor bishops have no seat. ‘The 
number of the higher lords is growing less, 
but the numbers of barons is increasing, the 
creation of peerages being vested in the 
Crown. All peerages are hereditary. The 
Scotch and Irish representative peers are 
elected by the Scotch and Irish peerage. 

The House of Commons has 670 members, 
as follows : 


Parliament. 
England. 
ane Vales: Scotland. | Ireland. 
Members for coun- 
BLESS croisivie oclesieiniseisreie's 253 39 85 
Members for _ bor- 
OUGHS...+..-seeeeee - 237 31 16 
Members for Uni- 
VETSItIES.....600006- 5 2 2 


Minors, outlaws, lunatics, aliens, common- 
law judges, clergy of the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic priests, pensioners for a term 
of years, contractors with government, mem- 
pers of the India council, and peers are dis- 
qualified. By the act of 1858 property 
qualification was abolished. A member can- 
not resign his seat. The House of Lords has 
judicial and legislative powers, the latter with 
the Crown and the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons imposes taxes and 
raisesmoney. At present members are elected 
for seven years, Parliament assembles on 
the summons of the sovereign, and must be 
assembled at least once in three years. Prac- 
tically it is called every year. It commences 
with a speech from the throne. No member 
can be questioned outside of Parliament for 
what he has said within it, and is free from 
arrest in civil causes, but may be adjudged 
bankrupt, and his goods taken. * Every bill 
must be read three times before each house, 
and also be reviewed clause by clause by Se- 
lect Committee, or by the whole House as a 
Committee. 

References: Memotrs of the House of Commons, by 


W.C. Townsend @ vols.); How We Are Governed, 
by A. Fonblanque. 


PARSONS SALBER Pak: 
ANARCHIsTs ; end of article. 


See CHICAGO 


PATENT LAWS.—A patent is the grant 
by government to the author of an invention, 
or to his heirs, of the exclusive right to use or 
sell the invention for a fixed number of years. 
It is also used—although this is an older 
meaning and is passing out of use—of the 
instrument or letters by which a grant of land 
is made by a government to a person or cor- 
poration. 


Art. I. sec. viii. clause 8, of the Constitution gives 
Congress right 

“To promote the progress-of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
aiscovertes.”’ 

Provision was made by Congress, in 1790, for giving to 
inventors the exclusive right to their discoveries. 
From that time to the present patents have been issued, 
the number increasing each year. At first, applications 
for patents were made to the Secretary of State, and 
the decision was made by a board, consisting of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
Attorney-general. In r793 the Secretary of State alone 
was authorized to issue patents. In 1836, an office, or 
bureau, was created in the Department of State under 
the name of the Patent Office, the chief officer being 
styled the Commissioner of Patents. From that time 
patents have been issued by the Commissioner. The 
Patent Office was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior in 1849, when this latter department was 
created. Originally patents were issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; then by the Secretary of 
State and the Commissioner of Patents; now by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner. » 
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The term for which a patent was valid was fourteen 
years originally, but in 1870 it was made seventeen 
years. It is competent for Congress to extend the 
time of a patent, whether application be made before 
or after As expiration of the original term. In 1836 
the power to extend for seven years, if the patentee 
had failed to receive a suitable return for his time, 
ingenuity, and expense, was conferred on a board, 
consisting of the Secretary of State, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
But such extension must be granted before the expira- 
tion of the time for which the patent was originally 
issued. Since 1848 the power to extend in such cases 
has been exercised by the Commissioner. 

In 1836 the Patent Office was burned and many of 
the records destroyed. Congress embraced the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly revise the whole system. By an 
act passed in that year prior acts were substantially 
repealed and the present system substituted, _ 

As at present organized, the Patent Office is at- 
tached to the department of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. It consists of the following officers: One com- 
missioner, one assistant commissioner, and three 
examiners-in-chief, all appointed by the President, b 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. All 
other officers, clerks, and employees are appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior on the nomination of the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Among the peculiarities of the patent laws of the 
United States it may be mentioned that the term for 
which they are granted, seventeen years, is longer 
than in any othercountry. The devel- 
opment of the patent system in the 
United States far exceeds that of any 
other nation. For several years the 
number of patents issued in the United 
States has been nearly equal to the 
number issued by all other civilized nations together. 
A pamphlet containing the Patent Laws and Laws 
relating to the Registration of Trade-marks and 
Labels,and one containing the Rules of Practise in the 
United States Patent Office, are published by the office, 
and can be obtained, free of charge, by any one desir- 
ing them, on application by mail to the Commissioner 
of Patents. It is, however, practically impossible for 
an inventor himself to prepare the papers, drawings, 
etc., necessary to obtain a patent, with the requisite 
degree of scientific and technical skill. ‘Patent law- 
yers”’ form a distinct branch of the profession, and 
the inventor will find itin the end the cheapest as 
well as the surest course to intrust his case to an 
attorney who makes the practise of patent law a 
specialty. 

Patents may be granted for designs and frade- 
marks, as well as for machines. Designs may be 
patented for three years and six months, for seven 
years, or for fourteen years; and trade-marks may be 
patented for thirty years. 

The applicant for a patent must make oath that he 
believes himself to be the original inventor of that for 
which he seeks a patent; he must file a full descrip- 
tion of the same, and, in all cases admitting it, must 

resent drawings and a model. A prior patent in a 

oreign country does not debar him from receiving a 
patent here, provided the invention shall not have 
been introduced into public use in the United States 
for more than two years prior to the application. 

one has made a discovery or invention, but 
wishes to mature it, he may file a cavea/, setting forth 
its character, and praying for protection of his right 
until he can mature the invention. Should another 
apply within a year for a patent covering the same 
ground, notice is given to the first applicant, who 
must file his description, etc., within three months. 

Patents are issued in the name of the United States, 
and under the seal of the Patent Office, to any person 
who has invented or discovered any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement thereof, not 
known or used by others in this country, and not 
patented or described in any printed publication in 
this or any foreign country, before his invention or 
discovery thereof, and not in public use or on sale 
for more than two years prior to his a plication, 
unless the same is proved to have been aban dona 
and by any person who, by his own industry, genius, 
efforts, and expense has invented and produced any 
new and original design for a manufacture, bust, 
statue, alto-relievo, or bas-relief; any new and origi- 
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nal design for the printing of woolen, silk, cotton, or 
other fabrics; any new and original impression, orna- 
ment, patent, print, or picture to be pane, painted, 

into any article 


cast, or otherwise placed on or worke 
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of manufacture; and any new, useful, and original 
shape or configuration of any article of manufacture, 
the same not having been known nor used by others 
before his invention or production thereof, nor pat- 
ented nor described in any printed publication, upon 
payment of the fees required by law and other due 
proceedings had. 

Every patent contains a grant to the patentee, his 
heirs or assigns, for the term of seventeen years, of 
the exclusive right to make, use, and vend the inven- 
tion or discovery throughout the United States and 
the Territories, referring to the specification for the 
particulars thereof. 

If it appears that the inventor, at the time of making 
his application, believed himself to be the first in- 

ventor or discoverer, a patent will not 
be oS on account of the invention 
or discovery, or any part thereof, hav- 
Patent Law. ing been known or used in any foreign 
country before his invention or discov- 
ery thereof, ifit had not been before 
‘patented or described in any printed publication. 

Joint inventors are entitled to a joint patent ; neither 
an claim one separately. Independent inventors of 
distinct and independent improvements in the same 
machine cannot obtain a joint patent for their sepa- 
rate inventions; nor does the fact that one furnishes 
the capital and another makes the invention entitle 
them to make application as joint inventors; but in 
Such case they may become joint patentees. 

The receipt of letters patent from a foreign gov- 
ernment will not prevent the inventor from obtaining 
a patent in the United States, unless the invention 
shall have been introduced into public use in the 
United States more than two years prior to the appli- 
cation. But every patent granted for an invention 
which has been previously patented by the same 
anventor in a foreign country will be so limited as to 
expire at the same time with the foreign patent, or, if 
there be more than one, at the same time with the one 
Shaving the shortest unexpired term; but in no case 
will it be in force more than seventeen years. 

Fees must be paid in advance, and are as follows: 
On filing each original application for a patent, $15; 
on issuing each a i patent, $20. In design cases: 
For three years and six months, $10; for seven years, 

15; for fourteen years, $30. On filing each caveat, 

ro. On every application for the reissue of a patent 

30. On filing each disclaimer, $10. For certifie 
copies of patents and other papers in manuscript, 10 
cents per hundred words; for certified copies of 
ited patents, 85 cents. For recording every assign- 
ment, agreement, power of attorney, or other paper, 
of three hundred words or under, $1; of over three 
hundred and under one thousand words, $2; of over 
one thousand words, $3. For copies of drawings, the 
reasonable cost of making them. J 

The receipts of the Patent Office during the fiscal 

ear 1892-93 were $1,288,809.13, and expenditures, 
Sie 9,713-35- Receipts over expenditures, $154,593. 

The following is a statement of the business of the 
office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893: 


Number of applications for patents.............. 
Number of applications for design patents...... 1,201 
Number of applications for reissue patents..... II 
Number of applications for registration of 


TEAGCHIWATES , oes occ cecncwsdveiessee peeeee eteeees 2,282 
Number of applications for registration of 

PAGS ocbok eater eenradebacr nieceee x dicta acealcinl sole 454 
Number Of caveats MEd. ccc cccccectcrcrcces wees 25349 

Porat. <tnes oe Can Creed bapaerwnys tecme sd pues> 455930 
Number of patents granted, including reis- 

Sues and GESIQMS....-.ccrccceccccecceserorcseces 23,471 
Number of trade-marks registered.............. 1,884 
Number of labels registered...... OCA DACOOOS None 
Number of prints registered.....sssessserseevere I 

BE OLE ic aia 0/4 oiiavo ere aan OPO nie en x Aes S Hele FF 25,356 
Number of patents withheld for non-payment 

of final fees.........-- see ceaeeeceneneueceeeeeunes 3,679 

Number of patents expired....... ste aiaais gia oa da becs 13,672 


The total number of applications filed at the Patent 
Office in fifty-seven years, 1837-93, Was 872,995; num- 
ber of caveats filed, 98,248; number: of patents is- 
sued, 500,543. ae eer aed 133 expenditures, 

.35; net surplus. 9456,454-78- 
Re icad the patent system i not dissimilar, but 
hhas been much debated. The Crown seems always to 
have enjoyed the prerogative right to grant monopo- 
lies, and this had been so greatly perverted in the time 
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of Elizabeth that the popular clamor led toa statute 
in the following reign having for its object to prevent 
the Crown in future making any grants of that kind 
which should be prejudicial to whe interests of trade. 
a that act an exception wag expressly made in favor 
of new inventions. At first the judzes construed 
grants of monopoly to inventors very strictly; but 
afterward it was seen that they were for the henedh 
of trade, and were dealt with more liberally. An 
important modification of the law was introduced by a 
statute of Queen Anne, which required every inventor 
to describe in detail the nature of the invention in an 
instrument called a specification. Another statute of 
5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 83, further altered the law by 
allowing parties who had a difficulty in separating 
what was new from what was old in theirinvention to 
enter an express disclaimer of that part which was 
notnew. But the most important alteration was made 
by the statute of r5 and 16 Vic., c. 82, 1852. 

In 1862 a royal commission was appointed to con- 
sider the whole subject of the patent laws, and to 
suggest alterations which might be useful. The com- 
mission collected evidence in that and the two follow- 
ing years, and made itsreport in 1864. Other commis- 
sions and committees have made later inquiries, and 
offered suggestions founded on the evidence collected ; 
but the opinions expressed, on almost every point, are 
most conflicting. The divided opinion of practical 
men has hitherto discouraged any attempt to legislate 
on their recommendations; and the act of 1852 remains 
still in force. 

That some mode of rewarding the individual whose 
perseverance and ingenuity have enabled him to dis- 
cover a new invention should be estab- 
lished is universally admitted, but 
whether it should be at the expense of 
that part of the public who are pur- 
chasers, and therefore benefited by his 
discovery, or by the public at large in F 
the shape of a pension, is a matter still undecided. 
The evils of the present law are that there isa great 
deal of uncertainty in the mode of ascertaining what 
is a newinvention. Hence, when a patent has been 
granted, if it is of sucha nature as to lead to competi- 
tion, infringements are almost matters of course, and 
the only mode of discovering and checking the in- 
fringement is so tedious, costly, and ineffective that 
inventors generally pass their lives in constant litiga- 
tion, fighting in detail a succession of imitators who 
often have nothing to lose by defeat, and therefore 
entail all the greater burden on the legitimate manu- 
facturer. It has been said that not more than three 
patents per cent. are remunerative. F . 

France.—Grants of patents (drevefs ad’invention) are 
regulated in France by the law of sth July, 1844. Pat- 
ents are granted to inventors or their assignees, 
whether natives or foreigners, and the French patent 
expires with any foreign patent of earlier date. Appli- 
cations for French patents must be made prior to the 
filing of the complete specification in any foreign 
country. Patents are granted for a term of fifteen 
years upon payment of an annual duty of $20. 

Germany.—By a law dated 25th May, 1877, patents 
are granted for fifteen years to natives and foreigners, 
The invention must not have been previously de- 
scribed in a printed publication in any way. The 
patentee may obtain supplementary patents for im- 
provements expiring with the original patent. A 
Government duty of $7.30, is paid on the issue of the 
patent, together with an annuity. ? 

The Governments of Belgium, Brazil, France, Gua- 
temala, Holland, Italy, Portugal, San Salvador, Servia, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Great Britain 
have signed an pensrnationst aren 
tion relating to patents, the salien . 

oints of whichare: (1) That the sub- ewes 

ects of each of the above States shall, atents, 
in all the other States, as regards pat- 

ents, enjoy the advantages that their 

respective laws grant to their own subjects ; (2) that 
any person who has duly registered an application for 
a patent in any one of the States shall enjoy a right of 
priority protecting the first patentee against any acts 
accomplished in the interval for a term of six months— 
a month longer being allowed for countries beyond 
the sea; (3) that the introduction by the patentee, into 
the country where the patent has been granted, of 
objects manufactured in any of the other States 
shall not entail forfeiture, but the patentee remains 
bound to work his patent in conformity with the laws 
of the country into which he introduces the patented 
objects; (4) that the States agree to grant tempo- 
rary protection to patentable inventions for arti- 
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cles appearing at officially recognized international 
exhibitions. 


Concerning the general question of patent 


laws much is to be said on both sides. Macs 
W. Baker says, in his Alonopolzes and the 


People (p. 89): 


“Tf we judge the granting of patents by the aims 
and intentions which are held in the theory of the law, 
we must conclude that it is a highly 
wise, just, and beneficial act. The man 
who invents a new machine or device 


Discussion which benefits the public, by making 
of the easier or cheaper some industrial opera- 
System, tion, performs a valuable service to the 


world. But he can receive no reward 
for this service, if any one is at liberty 
to make and sell the new machine he has invented ; 
and unless the patent laws gave him the power to 
repay himself for the labor and expense of planning 
and designing his new device, it is altogether probable 
that he would not spend his time in inventing. 

“The wealth which a valuable patent promises has 
been a great incentive to the work of inventors, and 
has undoubtedly been a chief cause of the great 
mechanical advancement of the last half eee 
But the state of mechanical science has greatly 
changed from what it was when the clause of the 
Constitution was penned which speaks of inventions 
as ‘discoveries.’ The trained mechanical designer 
now perfects a machine to do a given work, with 
almost the same certainty that it will be successful in 
its operation that he would feel if the machine were an 
old and familiar one. The successful inventor is no 
longer an alchemist groping in the dark. His task is 
simply to accomplish certain results with certain 
known means at his disposal, and certain well-under- 
stood scientific principles to guide him in his work. But 
this statement, too, must be qualified. There are still 
inventions made which are the result of a happy inspi- 
ration as well asof direct design. Not all the principles 
of mechanical science and the modes of reaching 
desired ends are yet known or appreciated by even 
the best mechanical engineers. Thereis still room for 
inventors, whose rights should be protected. The 
interpreters of our patent laws have always held the 
theory that the use ofa natural agent or principle 
could not be the subject of a patent. This is undoubt- 
edly wise and just. The distinction should always be 
sharply drawn between those existing forces of na- 
ture which are as truly common property as air and 
sunlight, and the tool or device invented to aid in 
their use. 

“Again, it is a notorious fact that the great multi- 
plicity of inventions has made the search to determine 
the novelty of any article submitted for a patent for 
the most part a farce. No one is competent nowa- 
days to say surely of any ordinary mechanical device 
that it is absolutely new. ‘The bulky volumes of 
Patent Office reports are for the most part a hodge- 
podge of crude ideas, repeated over and over again 
under different names, with just enough valuable mat- 
ter, in the shape of the inventions of practical 
mechanical designers and educated inventors, to save 
the volume from being an entire waste of paper and 
ink. Space, however, will not permit us to discuss at 
length the faults of our patent system. The important 
point for us to notice is that the patent system estab- 
lishes certain monopolies, and that these monopolies 
are not always harmless, Patents are given to ‘pro- 
mote the useful arts,’ but the inventor whom they are 
Bar posee to encourage reaps but a small share of the 
profits of his inventions. Valuable improvements 
soon fall into the hands of large companies, who are 
able to defend them in the courts and reap all possible 
profits by their use. 

“Again, patents sometimes aid in the formation of 
trusts and combinations, Two or three firms may 
control all the valuable patents in connection wit 
some important industry. If they agree to combine 
their interests and work in harmony, they are far 
stronger than an ordinary trust, because the patents 
they hold prevent outside competition. t was 
pointed out in the opening chapter how the control of 
patents was sometimes a feature helping to induce the 
formation of trusts. The Standard Oil Trust had its 
origin in the superiority which one firm gained over 
its competitors through the control of an important 
patent. The envelope trust, which, at this date, has 
raised the price of envelopes about 20 per .cent., 
Owes its chief strength to its control of patents on the 
machines for making the envelopes. Instances innu- 
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merable could be given where a few manufacturers, 
who by their ownership of patents controlled the 
whole field, have ended a fierce competition by con- 
solidating or agreeing to work together harmoniously 
in the matter of selling-prices. Very many of these 
are monopolies in trade or monopolies in manufac- 
turing, and, as such, have already been considered in 
the preceding chapters; but it is proper here to point 
out the part which our patent system has taken in 
their formation, and the fact that-it is to their con- 
trol of patents that many of the existing combina- 
tions owe their security against outside competition. 
““Probably the public was never so forcibly re- 
minded of the defects of our patent system by any 
other means as it has been by the operation of the 
Bell Telephone monopoly. The purpose in granting 
patents is to aid in the establishment of new lines of 
industrial activity, secure to the inventor the right to 
reap a reward for his work, and encourage other 
inventors to persevere in their search for new improve- 
ments. All these things are effected by the monopoly 
which is held by the Bell Telephone Company; but 
they are effected at a cost to the users of the telephone 
under which they have grown very restive. Passing 
by the statement that the patents which the Bell com- 
pany holds were illegally procured in the first place, 
through the inventor having had access to the secret 
records in the Patent Office of other inventions for 
which a patent had been asked at about the same time 
as his own, it is an undisputed fact that the Bell tom- 
pany holds the monopoly of communication by elec- 
tric telephone in this country. They have managed 
this monopoly with great skill. While the instru- 
ment was yet in its introductory stage, and when 
every smart town felt obliged to start a telephone 
exchange or fall behind the times, prices were kept 
low; but when once the telephone became a business 
necessity, and its benefits were well known, rates of 
rental were advanced to the point where the greatest 
possible profits would accrue to the Bell company’s . 
stockholders. This was excellent generalship. The 
same principle is applied in many other lines of busi- 
ness; and it was only because the company held a 
monopoly of a most valuable industry that it proved 
so immensely profitable here. But other acts of the 
company, it is alleged, while within the letter of the 
law, are yet clearly infringements on the just rights 
of the public. It is charged that the company has 
purposely refrained from putting into practical use 
any of the many improvements which have been 
made in the telephone during the past few years, but 
at the same time has quietly secured their control. 
By skilfully managing ‘interferences’ of one patent 
against another, and by amending and altering the 
various specifications, it contrives to delay as long as 
possible the issue of the patents upon these inventions.” 


Socialists and extreme individualists have 
almost invariably opposed patent laws. Indi- 
vidualists would have every one depend in 
free competition upon his own wits, with little 
or no defense from governments. Socialists 
would have every invention used for the good 
of all, inventors being rewarded not by being 
given a monopoly of their inventions but by 
material or other honorary reward. Patents, 
they argue, to-day do not usually reward the 
real inventor, but some rich corporation or in- 
dividuals, who can afford to buy up the patent 
and push it for their advantage, or more 
likely put it upon the shelf, to prevent its com- 
peting with their present processes. Patents 
therefore, they claim, rarely aid the real invent- 
or and usually defraud the public of the ad- 
vantage of inventions. The only inventors 
who are aided are, usually, very wealthy ones 
who need it least. Poor inventors rarely have 
the capital to set their invention in use and 
therefore have to sell it, at terms which, after 
paying the fees and going through the tedious 
process of securing a patent, leave them usu- 


ally more poorly off than if there were no pat- 
ent laws. 


References: Among the best works on patents in 
this country is that of George Ticknor Curtis; Phillips 
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and Fessenden are also standard authors. The best 
English work is that of Agnew. (See also PATENT 
REPORTS, etc.) (See also article COPYRIGHT.) 
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PATTEN, SIMON NELSON, was born at 
Sandwich, Ill., in 1852. He studied at Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Halle, Germany, and received 
the degree of Ph. D. at Halle in 1878. He 
was principal of public schools in Illinois and 
Iowa for several years, and was elected Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1888. 

Professor Patten holds, with the historical 
school in. which he was educated, to the 
importance of the study of facts, but would 
make a large use of deductive reasoning. He 
considers progress possible only when the 
deductive and historical methods of research 
are properly combined. 

He believes a protective policy the neces- 
sary outcome of the industrial conditions of 
this country, and that these conditions will not 
allow of any radical change of industrial 
policy in the immediate future. 

He believes that a gold standard is not only 
desirable, but is also at the present time an 
industrial necessity. The use of silver, he 
thinks, should be restricted as carefully as 
that of paper money. 

He considers that the evils due to natural 
monopolies are of so recent an origin that it is 
not yet possible to determine what policy is 
the best to control them, and has therefore 
no decided opinions on this subject. 

His main writings are: Premzses of Polttt- 
cal Economy (1885); The Stabzlity of Prices 
(1888); The Consumption of Wealth (1889); 
The Principles of Taxation (1889); The 
Economic Basis of Protection (1890); The 
Decay of State and Local Governments 
(1890); Another View of the Ethics of Land 
Tenure (1890); Educational Value of Politz- 
cal Economy (1890) ; The Theory of Dynamic 
Economics (1892); The Interpretation of Rt- 
cardo (1893); The Scope of Political Economy 


(1893). 


PAUPERISM is the condition of the desti- 
tute who are more or less dependent upon the 
community for support. 

For the causes of pauperism, see Poverty, 
Causes oF; for the relief of pauperism, see 
ALMSHOUSES ; CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS; DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN; UNEMPLOYMENT; Poor 
Laws; SOcIALisM, etc. 

In this article we consider simply the 


STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM. 


In the United States there are no official 
statistics of pauperism, save for the indoor 


- paupers, or inmates: of almshouses (g. ¥.), but 


these form but a small proportion of the whole 
number. Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, the secre- 
tary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, and Professor R. T. Ely, both esti- 
mate the total number of paupers in the 
United States in 1890 at 3,000,000. Says Pro- 
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iy Ely (North American Review, April, 
1891): 


_‘“While we may deplore the lack of careful statis- 
tical information concerning pauperism in this and 
other countries, there are certain facts which we do 
know. First of all is this fact: there exists in the 
United States an immense mass of pauperism. No 
one knows either how great this mass is, or whether 
it is relatively, or even absolutely, larger than in 
former times. Several States in the Union, as New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, publish 
statistics concerning the defective, delinquent, and 
dependent classes, but many of the States gather no 
statistics at all, or very inadequate ones. Such statis- 
tics as we have cannot well be brought together and 
compared, because they have not been collected in the 
same year in different States, nor have they been 
collected according to similar methods. The word 
Rear Sr in one State means one thing, and in another 

tate something else. For example, dependent chil- 
dren are in one place classed among the paupers, and 
in another place they are put in a category by 
themselves. : 

‘““The only authority competent to gather the facts 
which we ought to know for the whole country is the 
Federal Government, and it has attempted to do 
something in the various censuses. The census re- 
ports, howeyer, have been heretofore incomplete 
and umsatisfactory, and during last year the praise- . 
worthy attempt to gather most important social in- 
formation has been at least partially frustrated by 
the senseless opposition of the newspapers. Mr. 
Frederick H. Wines, a high authority, was the special 
agent of the Tenth Census appointed to gather the 
statistics concerning the submerged tenth, and he 
reported altogether about half a million. This, how- 
ever, is an underestimate. Only a little over 21,000 
outdoor paupers were reported, whereas a single city 
undoubtedly has a larger number receiving public 
relief outside of public institutions. It is admitted in 
the report that ‘the attempt to secure anything like 
a complete or adequate enumeration of om in the 
present census was a failure.’ ‘The present census’ 
means the census of 1880. 

‘““At the sixteenth Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, in Omaha, in 1889, the committee on reports 
from States expressed the opinion that it was safe to 
estimate the number of persons in the United States 
receiving outdoor relief at an average of 250,000 dur- 
ing the year, including at least 600,000 different per- 
sons. This same committee, including Messrs. F. B. 
Sanborn and H. H. Hart, did not regard 110,000 persons 
as an overestimate of the population of the alms- 
houses of the country. Five Betas of the Union alone 
report nearly halfthat number. These are New York, 
with 19,500 inmates of almshouses ; Pennsylvania, with 
13,500; Massachusetts, with 9000; Ohio, with 8000; 
and Illinois, with 5000. These States, 
however, do not include much over 


one-third of the population of the 
country. Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, the Number of 
able and devoted secretary of the New Paupers, 


York Charity Organization Society, 

has estimated that three millions of 

people in the United States were wholly or partially 
supported by alms during a recent year, and that the 
support received by this number was equal to the 
total support of half a million paupers during the 
entire year. This estimate is based upon such facts 
as he had been able to gather, and even a guess from 
one situated as he is has some weight. 

“Reliable statistics make this estimate of 3,000,000 
for the United States not at all improbable. Three 
millions of paupers would comprise less than 5 per 
cent, of the population, or 1 in 20, whereas in Cologne, 
in Germany, in 1781, 1 in 4 of the population was a 
pauper. In England, in 1863, 515 per cent. of the 

opulation consisted of paupers. Turning to the 
Ditited States, we find that over ro per cent. of the 

eople of Buffalo, N. Y., received alms in 1876. The 

uffalo estimate includes merely the recipients of city 
alms, and there must have been a large additional 
number of recipients of private alms. There are 
always many recipients of private and secret alms in 
every community, and this unknown number must be 
added to the number of known paupers if we are to 
have a correct view of pauperism in the United States, 
All that we can do is to say from the facts which come 
under our individual observation that the total num- 
ber of those who receive private and secret charitable 
aid must be very large. Every careful observer with 
an extensive acquaintance knows many persons in 
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every social class either wholly or partially supported 
by private charity.. They are persons who truly 
belong to the dependent classes, unable to maintain 
themselves in the world of competition, but who 
never figure in reports of any society or public chari- 
table institution. ; : 

“There are many ways of arriving at this estimate 
of 3,000,000 in the United States. We may first, in order 
to be careful not to overestimate the pauperism of the 
United States, suppose our population to be 60,000,000, 
instead of sixty-two and a quarter millions, as it 
really is. We may next divide the percentage of 
pauper population of Buffalo by one-half, giving us 
5 percent. If it be granted that this is a conservative 
estimate, we will have still 3,000,000 of paupers. An 
experienced worker among the dependent and delin- 
quent classes in New York estimated five years ago 
that there were 220,000 alms-receivers in that city. 
Critics who question the reliability of the figures 
wish to cut them down one-half, but even that would 
have left nearly 10 per cent. of the population, giving 
New York twice its proper share, if the estimate of 
3,000,000 for the country be correct. The State Chart- 
ties Record, the organ of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
tion of New York, states that during the year ending 
October, 1888, nearly half a million people in the State 
of New York received public aid, which would give 
us at the same ratio for the entire country over 
5,000,000, as New York contains less than one-tenth of 
the population. This New York estimate, however, 
does not include the inmates of jails, workhouses, 
etc., and those who receive charitable aid from other 
sources. It is stated that, if these were added, we 
should have at least three-quarters of a million in 
New York State dependent upon charity, showing 
that for the State of New York General Booth’s ex- 
pression, the ‘submerged tenth,’ is far from being an 
exaggeration. 

“The number of paupers varies greatly from year 
to year, according to the general prosperity of the 
country and other causes, and even within the same 
year, according to the season. The estimate of 3,000,- 
ooo cannot be regarded as an extravagant one for the 
United States during hard times. We have, then, 
that number of persons who at some time or another 
are compelled to ask support which they will not or 
cannot obtain for themselves. If we should cut down 
this number to half a million, it would be sufficient to 
cause distress to every lover of his kind, and to 
justify inquiry into the nature of pauperism, its 
causes and its cure. 

‘‘Numerous estimates have been made of the direct 
and indirect cost of pauperism to this country. The 
direct pauper expenditures of the United States may 
be placed at twenty-five millions of dollars at least; 
indeed, this must be an underestimate, for New York 
State alone expends for charitable purposes through 
its various institutions over thirteen millions of 
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dollars. If we place the average number of persons 
in the country supported by charity at 500,000, an 
estimate the loss of productive power for each one of 
these at $100 per year, we shall have an indirect loss 
of fifty millions of dollars to be added to the direct 
expenditures. One hundred millions of dollarsa 
must be regarded as a conservative estimate of the 
total direct and indirect pecuniary loss to the country 
on account of pauperism.”’ 


One of the reasons why there is so much un- 


certainty and often such discrepancies as to 
the amount of pauperism is that the word is 
used in such various ways. It is used in sev- 
eral different senses, with the result of greatly 
confusing statistics. 

Concerning the indoor paupers or inmates 
of asylums, the Eleventh Census gives the 
following tables : 


PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
1890, CLASSED BY SEX AND BY ELEMENTS OF THE 


POPULATION. 
6 
+ g 
ELEMENTS. o 5 
aH . g 
bo re 3 
bo 3 
< = S 
The United States....... 73,045 | 40,741 | 32,304 
WATER EE oooh can iene nee enmae meerars 66,578 | 37,387 | 29,105 
WATT YG: ios senccdtene en eae’ coos 136,656 | 19,375 | 17,282 
Both parents native...,... | 21,519 | 11,123 | 10,396 
One parent foreign........ 049 538 4It 
Both parents foreign...... 3,580 2,176 1,404 
One or both parents un- 
KMOWD...0.sse¢eessveseenes 10.608 5.538 5,070 
Ore si: DOT... veces samen 27,648 | 16,938 | 10,710 
Birthplace unknown..... seas | Sagi 1,074 1,200 
CGOIGREG oc aa ce tnets sat ate eked 6,467 } 3.354 | 3)003 
6,418 | 3,326 | 3,092 
13 12 I 
36 16 20 


NATIVITY. 
PAUPERS. PARENTS NaTiviey OF 
= PARENTS. 
] . 
ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. c c ro] 5 
<4 8 3 2 rs bog S 
) 88) 2) oe) Sa 
x | oJ ° 
G a B & a Z Z ca p 
Alea 2} Pei RGN CAA ole Vanes Nik Saree 66,578 | 37,387 | 29,t9x 133,156 | 74,774 | 58,382 | 45,215 | 63,587 | 24,354 
Native, both parents native 2 | 
i SNALIVE,..ceeeveeees 1519 | 11,123 | 10,306 43,038 | 22,246 | 20,792 4038 cove eee 
rennet one parent foreign..... 049 538 411 1,898 1,076 "Bos i oa 049 tives 
ative, both parents foreign 3,580 2,176 1,404 7,160 45352 2,808 eve 7,160 “wae 
he ba one or both parents unknown.. | 10,608 5,538 5,070 21,216 | 11,076 | 10,140 1,228 "182 19,806 
Bee born.. Keliee eter Wasi uesieasals sees | 27,648 | 16,938 | 10,710 55.296 | 33.876 | 21,420 awe 55.206 oe 
APTUPIACE WN KAOWitles.cesivet. adisinu viernes 2,274 1,074 1,200 4554 2,148 2,400 Cea 45548 


Taking into account only the 108,802 parents whose nativity is k ite i 
; g in 1 1 ‘ c y is known, 41.56 per cent. of the wh 
of almshouses in the United States (men and women) is of the native white erent and 58.44 per cont ih ara 


foreign element. 


The actual nationalities of the 63,587 foreign parents of American patupers and the number of each nations 


ality are given in the ensuing table, in which they are classed according to the elements of the population: 


a 


ear, 


; 
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BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN PARENTS. 


a Ee a ee ee 


PAUPERS CLASSED BY ELEMENTS 


OF THE POPULATION. 


___ BIRTHPLACE OF 2 (3 4 
, PARENTS. 4 5 ZS ae 
¢ ¢ 2m | FH] eo 
=35 ore Si) Ad |S og 
BS te On De u uw 
ys & 9 BS 29 |8aR 
a a roa fea) & as) 5 & fe) uP 
SE Gtal.c.creuss 63,587 | 55,296 7,160 | 949 | 182 
APrICA . 0565050000. 2 Ri] Fawass Poe se Haws 
Arabia aan 4 4 ‘: Se > 
Australia......... 16 16 wees See 5 
ON oa Cee nA Igo 190 . ‘ eaete 
Azore Islands.... 7 6 . I . 
Bavaria 20 18 2 ° aes 
Belgium 80 62 15 2 2: 
Bermuda 2 2 ‘ 3 ey 
Bohemia. : 348 340 8 on 
British Guiana... 2 2 . 
Canada, English. | 2,012 | 1,630 262 | 100 20 
Canada, French.. 249 | 218 15 8 *8 
=? ie oe 
; 579 | 174] 23 
F oF toe OR 
115 | 33 5 
1,895 | 156 32 
j 
| 2 . oe 
, | eae tees on 
Holland, sccseoos 309 | 276 27 4 2 
Hungary......... 108 | 98 ON ase I 
Teeland:..... 3 2 seibe aoe I 
Treland...... +» | 32,421 | 28,256 39758 | 345 62 
Isle of Malta...... 8 | 8 ARAS ie, (ARS 
Isle of Man....... 17 | 12 y| MEA Wosec 
Isle of St. Helena 2 2 wens sia Nearer 
ALY <siame inns “ee 317 290 23 3 I 
Lapland 4} 4 sae se 
Mexico 103 84 7 II I 
Moravia 2 2 Seoul waleie 
New South Wales 4 4 fiers ave 
INGE WAY. o0.06 s+. ° 797 738 57 I I 
CLE nas nec o kare . 6 | tees eves | eee 
j Bolan 6 Seer ern 476 | 438 36 I I 
Portugal --. aac. 55 54 Tain I es 
POSS Asc ncascere 2 2 ree wine aiais 
Roumania...... “e 2 Bat a eaele pees a 
EMSS ict ene len veres a 136 128 6 I I 
Sandwich Islands 4 7 hl feecie cic . 
PIAS OLY a cgcvc ovies ; 2 2 PRO pea WOOe 
Scotland......... 1,392 1,150 158 75 9 
South America.. 40 38 DP) Pe ree 
South Australia.. 2 ra cone ity || Neeor 
POGIENIAN «1 sivas 50101010 0/0 32 28 I 2 I 
Sweden.........+« 1,368 1,292 65 7 4 
Switzerland...... 654 618 32 patna 
Shi 2 Re Sa pean I rae hoor I AP 
ERT ICOY, sicice (olen 0s 4 A vwtane Aas Ac 
Wales... 20.000 590 512 68 8 2 
Western Islands. 2 2 AO Maen leet 
West Indies...... 12 to Xaleeees I 
AT SEA... ceercces : 6t 50 3 3 5 
The total number of indoor paupers reported in 1880 
Was 66,203, but see ASYLUMS concerning the ques- 
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tion whether pauperism is on the increase in the United 
States or not, and concerning the cost of pauperism, 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn writes in Zhe Aingdom for 
August 23, 1895 : 

“Taking the country through, and with relation to 
the gain in population, pauperism is not increasing— 
that is, there were as many of the public poor 50 years 
ago in the States then free, in proportion to the whole 
number of free inhabitants, as there are now. In the 
old slave States, where slavery took the place of pau- 
perism, in some degree there has been an increase of 
pores’ since emancipation, but not enough to over- 

alance the comparative decline of pauperism in the 
North and West since 1870. 

“T say this with confidence, because such is the re-* 
sult of my observation and researches for the past 30 
years, during which time Ihave studied the subject by 
the best light attainable, and for more than 20 years of 
which I was actively engaged as a State official in the 
charities of Massachusetts. It is not, however, by 
means of the national census, with all its cost and 
parade of tables, that this or any other safe result can 
be reached. A whimsical inconsistency, a perverse 
unreason, has attended the efforts (often considerable 
and well meant) of the Census Bureau to gather the 
facts of American pauperism. Probably the earlier 
censuses in which this was attempted (from 1850 
onward) were comparatively more exact than the later 
ones, for the question had not then become so compli- 
cated as it has been since 1870. The multiplicity of 
charitable agencies, and the gradual separation of the 
poor into various subdivisions—the insane, the sick, 
the idiotic, the young children, the aged poor, etc.— 
have so confused the Federal enumerators and tabu- 
lators that their final results have been ludicrously 
inaccurate of late years. Even the larger States, after 
many years’ experience in collecting the facts, do not 
always come very near the fullaggregate of this much- 
divided pauper class. Add to this that the laws of the 
44 States make different distinctions as to whoisa 
pauper, and who is not, and it will be seen that the 
task of collecting exact statistics is not an easy 
one. 

‘‘No attempt is made to enumerate the poor who re- 
ceive what is called ‘ outdoor relief,’ the census-takers 
giving that up as hopeless. Indeed, it is difficult, but 
not impossible, at least by careful esti- 
mate, which would be better than the 
blundering positiveness of the table Cost of 
cited. In 1889, from the returns made ‘ 
by many States to the National Confer- Maintenance, 
ence of Charities, revised by official 
documents, I estimated the number re- 
ceiving outdoor relief in the United States at a given 
date as 250,000, and their cost at $10,000,000. This would 
allow a little less than 80 cents a week to each. The 
average in Massachusetts was 84 cents ; in New Hamp- 
shire more ; in other States it varied, but, on the whole, 
could not have been much less than 80 cents. At the 
time of the panic of 1893-94, the sum expended rose ° 
above $16,000,000; it has fallen again to perhaps $15,- 
000,000. But for our lavish pension payments the out- 
door relief would very likely rise to $20,000,000 a year 
or 28 cents per capita for our whole population o 


10,000,000, 
mK I think the outdoor aid for the nation exceeds the 
sum paid for full support, not including that for the 
insane poor. In New Hampshire it is as $200,000 to 
$150,000 ; in Massachusetts as $1,200,000 to $1,300,000 5 in 
some States it isno more than a third of the full sup- 
port ; but in others (the majority in numbers if not in 
population), more than two-thirds of the poor-law out- 
lay is for outdoor-relief. In the whole country proba- 
bly $25,000,000 is now paid for full support (indoor 
relief), including that expended for children in public 
homes, the insane poor in asylums, idiots, and the sick 
in public or publicly aided hospitals. These estimates 
amount to $40,000,000 as the cost of pauperism in a 
year ; it may even rise to $45,000,000,” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The paupers in actual receipt of public relief in 
Great Britain on one day number more than a 
million : 

England and Wales, rst of Jan- 


WATY, 1893)00+00c0ree pve ves + 776,458 cost & 8,847,678 


Scotland, 14th of January, 1893, 193,496 i 912,838 
Ireland, 8th of January, 1893, 102,865 1,054,514. 
1,072,819 £10,815,030 


Report of Local Government Board, England and 
Wales: hipore of Board for Supervision of Poor, 
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Scotland ; Report of Local Government Board, Ireland, 
and Statestical Abstract, x89, C—7143,) 
* But the relief is not usually given ermanently ; to 
obtain the number of different individuals who receive 
relief during a year, we must multiply the daily num- 
ber by 2.3. (This is the latest computation given 1n 
Mr. Charles Booth’s paper before the Statistical 
Society, December, 1891. See also his Paupertsm, a 
Picture; and the Endowment of Old Age, an Argu- 
ment.) This gives a pauper class during any one 
year of about 2,460,000 persons, Orr in 11 of the man- 
ual-labor class. In some rural districts every aged 
laborer is a pauper. 

The maintenance of these paupers cost £10,815,030 per 
annum. But in addition to this public expenditure, 
the various charitable societies spend £10,040,000 
annually (Mr. Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics, p. 
112), and the charity of individuals is known to be 
enormous. The numbers of the destitute class must 
therefore be largely increased. Mr. R. Giffen talks of 
the class of 5,000,000 ‘‘ whose existence is a stain on 
our civilization” (Essays in Finance, vol. ti. p. 350). 
It is the lot of at least x of 5 of the manual-labor 
class—of 16 in every 100 of the whole population—to 
belong to this class. f 

As regards the 4,000,000 of persons in the 
metropolis, Mr. Charles Booth tells us that 37,610, or 
0.9 per cent., are in the lowest class (occasional labor- 
ers, loafers, and semi-criminals); 316,834, or 7.5 per 
cent., in the next (casual labor, hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, chronic want); 938,203, Or 22.3 per cent., form 
“the poor ” Gncluding alike those whose earnings are 
small, because of irregularity of employment, and 
those whose work, though regular, is ill-paid). These 
classes, on or below the ‘‘poverty line” of earnings 
not exceeding a guinea a week per family, number to- 
gether 1,292,737, Or 30.7 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. Tothese must be added 99,830 inmates of work- 
houses, hospitals, prisons, industrial schools, etc., 
making altogether nearly 1,400,000 persons in this one 
city alone whose condition even the most optimistic 
social student can hardly deem satisfactory (Laéor 
and Life of the People of London (Macmillan, 1892, 1896, 7 
vols.), edited by Charles Booth, 1891. Vol. ii., pp. 20-21). 

The ultimate fate of these victims it is not easy ade- 
quately to realize. In London alone, in 1892, no less 
than 31 persons, of whom 13 were so years old and up- 
ward, were certified by the verdicts of coroners’ 
juries to,have died of starvation (C—476). Actual star- 
vation is, however, returned as the cause of death in 
but a few cases annually ; and it is well-known that 
many thousands of deaths are directly due to long- 
continued under-feeding and exposure. Young chil- 
dren especially suffer. 

The average number of persons in London whose 
home is the ‘‘common lodging-house”’ is over 30,000; 
Over r1oo are every night found in the ‘casual 
wards.” 

In London x person in every 5 will die in the work- 
house, hospital, or lunatic asylum, In 1892, out 
of 86,833 deaths, 48,061 being 20 years of age and up- 
ward, 12,713 were in workhouses, 7707 in hospitals, and 
4ir in lunatic asylums, or altogether 20,831 in public 
institutions (Registrar-General’s Report, 1892, C— 
7238, Pp. 2, 72, and 96). The percentage in 1887 was 20.7 
of the total deaths ; in 1888 it rose to 22.2, in 1891 to 24.2, 
and in 1892 it was 23.9. 

It is worth notice that a large number of those com- 

pelled in their old age to resort to the workhouse have 
made ineffectual efforts at thrifty provision for their 
declining years. In 1890-91, out of 175,852 inmates of 
workhouses (one-third being children, and another 
third women) no fewer than 14,808 have been members 
of benefit societies. In 4593 cases the society had 
broken up, usually from insolvency (House of Com- 
mons Return, 1891, Nos. 366 and 130—B). Considering 
that comparatively few of the inmates are children, it 
is piehe bis that 1 in every 3 London adults will 
be driven into these refuges to die, and the proportion 
in the case of the ‘‘ manual-labor class”’ must of course 
be still larger. And the number of persons who die 
while in receipt of out-door relief is not included in 
this calculation. As in 1892-93 the mean number of 
out-door paupers in the metropolis was 47,472,(C—7180, 
Pp. 266), and the average death-rate in London in 1892 
WAS 20.3 per tooo, it may be assumed that at least 950 
persons died while in receipt of out-door relief—often 
from its being insufficient. 
_ In England and Wales in 1892, 66,424 deaths were reg- 
istered as having taken place in workhouses, infirm- 
aries, hospitals, and asylums, or 11.9 per cent. of the 
total deaths. Of these, 39,748 occurred in workhouses, 
20,440 in hospitals, and 6236 in lunatic asylums. 
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statistics for different countries are 


The followin 
ed ye Statesman’s New Year Book (189s): 


gathered from 


Number of Expend- 
Paupers. iture. 
England and Wales (1894) 812,441 $46,085,570 
Scotland (1894)...+-++--+++ 95,068 4,632,720 
Preland G8g4) es anccsesias A 104,031 5,106,150 
Great Britain and Ire- 
lichots PAAR Ee nae rirrs ntsc — I,OII,540 551914,440 
Erance G888)% overs sc sate 1,647,720 7,178,666 
Germany (1885).....-.--- 1,592,386 ae 
Ttaly (i880) \.s0\n ase esac oad 17,934,661 
TAASTTIE CBE GE Ne once. ase 310,645 aed 
Belgium (1892)...+-seee6 31564 181,220 


Exclusive of vagrants and casual poor. 


References: For the United States, Ceusus Reports, 
Reports of State Boards of Charities, Reports of the 
National Conferences of Charities and Corrections, 


21 vols. (Ellis, Boston, 1874-95); aA ES Warner’s 
American Charities (Crowell, 1895); H. M._ Boies 
Prisoners and Paupers (Putnam's, 1893). Europe, 


Charles Booth’s Labor and Life of the People of London 
(Macmillan, 1892, 1896, 7 vols.) ; also, Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age (Macmillan, 1892) ; Government 
Reports, Census, etc.; A. Emminghaus’ Poor Relief in 
Different Countries (translated from the German; 
Stanford, London, 1873). A full bibliography is given 
in Warner’s American Charities. (See also POv- 
ERTY, etc.) 


PAWN-SHOPS, MUNICIPAL.—The need 
of reliable pawn-shops, where, at low rates, the 
poor can borrow money, is, under present 
social conditions, admitted by almost all. In 
the United States some efforts in this direction 
have been made by private charitable organi- 
zations. In 1894 Rev. Dr. Greer, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York City, started an admirable pawn- 
shop in connection with his parish, and out 
of this has grown the larger movement of a 
Provident Loan Society. The work of the Eu- 
ropean MJont-de-Pzété (g. v.)iswellknown. In 
general, however, on the continent of Europe, 
pawn-shops are now conducted by municipali- 
ties, and the proposal to establish such munici- 
pal pawn-shops in England and America has 
many advocates. 


Mr. Robert Donald, editor of Lozdon, gives in the Vew 
Review for December, 1894, a cogent plea for munici- 
or pawn-shops. He says: ‘‘ The following shows the 

ifferent treatment extended to poor borrowers in the 
leading capitals of Europe. A loan of es. 6d. for one 
week pays interest per annum as follows: Paris, 0; 
Madrid, 6; Brussels, 7; Berlin, 12; London, 260.” 

The extent to which the poor of London are plun- 
dered by the eh a justifies Mr. Donald’s plea for 
improvement. This, he thinks, can best be done by 
arabes all the pawn-shops under the municipality. 

e says: “‘ There are aoe 2 reasons why pawn-shops 
would be more economically managed under munici- 
pal control than under private ownership. There 
would be a decided advantage in having branches all 
over thecity. Valuable articles pledged in one quarter 
would pay for small loans in poor districts, The 
smallest pawns do not pay the pawnbroker, even altho 
he does charge his roo per cent. Supervision would 
not be less expensive under the County Council than 
at present. he officers would require to be well 
paid, as the success of the institution would mainly 
depend on their loyalty to the system and their method 
of valuation. There would be considerable scope for 
economy in the matter of rent. It would not be nec- © 
essary to have anything like six hundred pawnshops.” 

According to an article by E. F. Baldwin in 7y%e 
Outlook for August 3, 1895, the English Government 
has been seriously considering the adoption of such a 
system, and to that end Lord Kimberley recently ad- 
dressed a circular to her Majesty’s representatives 
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abroad, and received from them reports on the system 
of pawnbroking which obtains in the countries where 
they reside. 

_ From them we learn, according to the writer, that 
in Germany pawnbroking is conducted by the State, 
by the Gemeinde (parish), or by private persons under 
State supervision. The {Berlin Kénigiiches Lethamt 
is under the protection of the German Reichbank, 
which advanced the necessary funds. The pawn-shop 
usually advances on two-thirds of the estimated value 
of household goods, four-fifths on silver, and five-sixths 
on gold. During the year 1893, the sum of $1,200,000 
was lent on about 220,000 pledges. After payment of all 
administrative expenses and interest on capital, there 
remained a net surplus of over $10,000, which was 
placed to the account of the reserve fund, and of which 
the interest is devoted to a charitable institution. Un- 
der the State system the interest on loans is rz per 
cent., while under private management it is either 12 
or 24 per cent., according to the amount of the loan. 
Under both systems}the loan is contracted for six 
months; under the first, six months’ grace is allowed, 
while under the second four weeks only. The State 
pawn-office is used by the middle rather than by the 
very poorest classes. Artisans and tradesmen head 
the list, widows and unmarried women follow, while 
eer and factory workmen occupy the third 
place. 


In Austro-Hungary there exists a system of Ver- - 


satzaimter, usually under the control of the munici- 
carga but more or less under the control of the 

tate also. The prototype of them all is the so-called 
Imperial Pawn-office of Vienna, founded like any 
other charitable institution and intended solely as 
such. The Minister of the Interior nominates the 
officials and sanctions any important matter connected 
with the management. The original advances have 
now been paid off ; the Imperial Pawn-office is entirely 
independent, and is annually adding to its cash capi- 
tal from its own profits. The interest charged is at 
the uniform rate of ro per cent. In 1893 the Vienna 
office received over 860,000 articles, for which it ad- 
vanced $2,100,000. 

Italy is the home of the pawn-shop, since Savo- 
narola is supposed to have established the first one. 
The Italian system does not allow loans on pledges 
to be granted for less than one lira (20 cents) or for 
more than rooo lire. The advances on gold, silver, 
jewels, and other articles are in the same proportions 
asin Germany. Interest is charged at the annualrate 
of 5 per cent. for loans of from five to ten lire. On 
loans of from to to 20 lire the rate is 6 per cent., andon 
those above that figure 7 percent. Besides interest, a 
charge of 1 per cent. is levied on the pawn-ticket when 
the loan is granted, but loans not exceeding 1o lire are 
exempt from this charge. Loans are granted for six 
months, with the power of renewal for a further six 
months. A special regulation permits renewals from 
six months to six months for a period of five years. 

In France pawnbroking is now a municipal mo- 
nopoly.. In most instances it is created by the local 

authority and regulated by the State. 
Private pawnbroking no longer i Sao 
exists, tho there are many Marchands 

In Europe. de Reconnaitssances who purchase 

awn-tickets and resell them to the or- 

iginal holders with a profit of one franc 

a month for every ten francsinadvance! The French 
Monts-de-Piété are, as a rule, self-supporting; the 
rofits made on the larger transactions paying for the 
oss incurred on the smaller. It is said that advances 
from 60 cents to $4.50 may be classed as unprofitable 
operations. Advances from $4.50 to $17 are profitabe 
or not, according tothe period during which they re- 
maininpawn. Beyond this sum operations arealways 
profitable. The pawn-shops are placed under the con- 
trol of the local authorities; the Mayor of the town be- 
ing ex-officio the President of the administration. Be- 


ing called charitable institutions, they are as such | 


exempt from stamp duties, and, further, when requir- 
ing funds are allowed to issue bonds. They are now 
empowered to make advances on public securities 
which are made payable to bearer, an average of two- 
thirds of the value being given. The rateis6per cent. 
This feature is of great benefit to the poorer classes, 
with whom investments in these securities are most 
popular. When necessary, they are thus enabled to 
pawn their small savings, instead of to part with them 
altogether. The newest use of the French Mont-de- 
Piété has been that_of a storage-room for bicycles. 
Many riders have found it desirable to pawn their 
machines in the autumn, and to take them out again 
in the spring. At the head of the Paris Pewarshog isa 
Director, who is himself under the control of a Com- 
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mittee comprised of the Prefect of the Seine, the Pre- 
fect of Police, three members of the Municipal Council, 
three members of the 4Ass¢stance Publique, and an equal 
number of citizens. The fundsare derived from money 
invested by the public in Mont-de- Pré¢é bonds, from the 
revenue from interest charged to loans, from interest 
on its superfiuous funds, and from pecuniary guaran- 
tees required by statute from its functionaries. The 
minimum advance on pledges is three francs (60 cents) ; 
for the maximum there is virtually no limit. The 
duration of the loan is for one year, but after the ex- 

iration of this period the pawner is allowed a renewal. 

nterest at the rate of 3 percent. ischarged on thesum 
lent, and 3 percent. for expenses in connection with 
the management, insurance, ete. A further tax of 1 
per cent. is also levied on the full value of all pledges, 
thus making the total 7 per cent. Pledges which have 
not been renewed or redeemed within the course of 
a year are liable to be sold at public auction in the 
thirteenth month. In 1893, 1,300,000 articles were 
pawned, 1,200,000 redeemed, 800,000 renewed, and 260,- 
ooo sold. The surplus ($70,000) was handed over to 
the hospitals of Paris. Statistics show that about one- 
fourth of the articles pawned undergo renewal, while 
only one-eighth come to be sold. 

In Spain the system is connected with that of a 
savings-bank. The few advances money at 6 
per cent. a year, and depositors in the savings-bank 
are assured an annual income of 4 per cent., which is 
capitalized at the end of each year. This joint institu- 
tion is under the protection of the Minister of the In- 
terior. The general administration is under the su- 
pervision of a General Council, consisting of 30 mem- 
bers (appointed by the Government), whose services 
are entirely honorary and gratuitous. At the pawn- 
shop in 1893, the number of loans effected and renewed 
was about 175,000; the amount advanced was over 
$2,000,000. The object is to advance money at 6 per 
cent. a year, which is recovered, together with the capi- 
tal, at fixed periods—namely, for advances on jewels 
and plate, one year; clothing, etc., six months; and ad- 
vances made on the guarantee of Government securi- 
ties, four months. Deposits in the savings-bank are 
received both Sundaysand week-days. Sumsless than 
one peseta (20 cents) are not received as a first deposit. 
Every ye peu may draw out the total amount, ora 
portion of the sum deposited, by giving notice to the 
administration. The money is usually paid within a 
week, but payment may be deferred for a period as 
long as five weeks if deemed advisable, thus avoiding 
the danger of arun on the institution. While the sav- 
ings-bank pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent., the 
pawn-shop takes charge of the funds of the savings- 
bank, paying the bank interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. ; it then makes advances of the said funds for the 
security of articles pledged, charging interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. Each institution thus makes a 
profit of 1 per cent., sufficient to pay expenses and to 
increase the capital. They have met all requirements 
and increased their capital without any assistance 
from the Commune, the Province, or the State. Hence 
the savings of the poorer classes, yielding them inter- 
est of 4 per cent., form the means of assisting the still 
poorer and perners moreimprovident classes, who can 
borrow at the rate of 6 per cent. a year, or one-half of 
1 per cent. a month. 

The reports include in addition those from Brus- 
sels, The Hague, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Peters- 
burg, Berne, Lisbon, and Washington. The last of 
these tells us nothing new. There are no Federal 
laws in the United States in regard to pawnbroking, 
each State having its own regulations. The States in 
which most attention has been given to this question 
are those of New York and Massachusetts. 


PEABODY, GEORGE, D. C. L., was 
born at South Danvers, Mass., 1795, received 
little education, and entered a store as clerk at 
anearly age. In 1814 he began a dry-goods 
business in Georgetown, D. C., as partner with 
Elisha Riggs. He later had establishments in 
Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia. In 
1829 Peabody became head of the firm; in 
1837 he removed to England ; in 1843 he with- 
drew from the old firm of Peabody, Riggs & 
Co., and established a banking-house. He 
became very rich, and gave away large sums 
of money. His gifts, in all, amounted to about 
$7,000,000. He declined a baronetcy which the 
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Queen offered him. The freedom of the City 
of London was given to him, and his statue 
placed in the Royal Exchange in 1869. He 
died in London, November 4, 1869. 

One of the chief benefactions of George Peabody 
was the gift of $2,500,000 to provide dwellings and lodg- 
ing-houses for the poor of London. Of this $350,000 
was given during his life, and £150,000 in 1873 by be- 
quest. The fund was in the form of a trust, and is in 
care of a secretary and six trustees, one of whomis the 
United States Minister to England. Their annual re- 
port for 1890 is an interesting document and proves 
beyond question the wisdom of Mr. Peabody and the 
value of a good gift wisely bestowed. The fund which 
in 1873 was £500,000 has grown by the addition of rents 
and interest to a total of £1,023,446. The land and 
buildings under the care of the trust are valued at 
£233.845; Up to the end of the year there had been 

urnished to the artisan and laboring poor of London 
5071 dwellings, 75 having four rooms, 1789 three rooms, 
24or two rooms, and 806one room. The average rent 
of each dwelling was 4s. o%d. per week, and of each 
room 2s. 13a. ; the rent in all cases including the free 
use of water, laundries, sculleries, and bath-rooms. 
The highest rent charged is 7s. 6d. for some of the 4- 
room dwellings. The dwellings are not in a group, 
but are scattered over the city, apparently being 
placed where they will do the most good. That the 
plan of cheap dwellings contributes to the health as 
well as to the comfort of the poor appears from a 
glance at the vital statistics. The death-rate last year 
WAS 21.15 per 1000, or .85 per 1000 above the average for 
all London, but this was exceptional, the cause being 
an epidemic which last spring visited the sections 
where some of the dwellings are located. The infant 
mortality was 141.22 per 1000, or 21.37 below that of all 
London. The births were 38.49 per 1000; 9.41 above the 
London record. The trustees’ report also gives the 
employment of each tenant, and the list covers nearly 
zoo trades and occupations from expert artisans to 
unskilled laborers. 


PEACE UNION. See InrerRNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION. 


PEASANT REVOLT (3377-1381). An up- 
rising of the English peasantry under the 
leadership of Wat Tyler (g. v.), Jack Straw, 
and the priest, John Ball (g. v.). The imme- 
diate cause of the revolt was the imposition 
of an unjust poll-tax, which was to be ex- 
acted equally from the poorest as well as the 
richest; but many other influences had pre- 
pared the way for an outbreak. The teach- 
ings of John Wyclif and his ‘‘ poor priests” 
had very largely emancipated the minds 
of the laboring classes from the unjust au- 
thority of Church and king. John Ball (¢. v.), 
called by the rich ‘“‘the mad priest,” had for 
years been circulating his leveling doctrine : 
““When Adam delved, and Eve span, who was 
then the gentleman?” In 1348 the Black 
Death had swept over England, carrying off 
more than half its population, and being espe- 
cially severe among the poorer classes. As 
aresult there was great scarcity of laborers, 
and for the first time they found themselves 
masters of the situation. The demand for 
workers was twice as large as the supply, and 
they soon began to reap the benefits of this con- 
dition of things. The villeins suddenly became 
conscious of their strength, and even dared to 
oppose their masters. The lords and land- 
owners, then as now, at once called for the aid 
of the law, and enacted what is known as “‘ The 
Statute of Laborers.” This provided that no 
laboring man or woman,whether bond or free, 
should leave the parish in which he or she 
lived, and should receive the same wages as 
before the Black Death, All the lawyers in 
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the country were set to work undoing the 
movement of emancipation which had been in 
progress before the plague. It was found im- 
possible to enforce the Statute of Laborers, for 
men were at this time too scarce and valuable 
to be put to death or imprisoned, and too poor 
to pay the fines levied upon them. However, 
oppression followed oppression until the poll- 
tax, in 1377, forced the exasperated peasantry 
to arms (June, 1381). The revolt spread like 
wild-fire over the country, and for a time the 
peasants carried everything before them, burn- 
ing the records of their serfdom, and killing 
every lawyer who fell into their hands. The 
poorer artisans of London opened to them the 
gates of that city. They destroyed the palace 
of John of Gaunt and the houses of the 
wealthy; they burst into the Tower and be- 
headed the Bishop of Canterbury, but ab- 
stained from plunder, calling themselves 
“seekers of truth and justice, not thieves or 
robbers.” They were finally met by the boy- 
king, Richard II., who promised to free them 
and their lands forever, and called himself 
their leader. They believed his promises and 
gradually dispersed, the assassination of their 
leader, Tyler, seeming to deprive them of unity 
and decision. The king then gathereda large 
army and marched through the land, ruthlessly 
executing hundreds of the working people and 
their leaders, and declaring his promises null 
and void. In this he was supported by the 
Parliament, which was composed of landown- 
ers. The peasants’ revolt was, nevertheless, 
not a failure. It created a healthy respect and 
fear for the might of united and indignant 
serfs, and struck feudalism its death-blow. 
During the century and a half after the revolt, 
villeinage died out so rapidly that it soon be- 
came a rare and antiquated thing. Sixty years 
after a working man’s wages commanded twice 
the amount of the necessaries of life which 
could have been obtained under Edward III.; 
while one hundred years after came what is 
usually called the ‘‘Golden Age” of English 
labor. 

References: Knight’s Popular History of England, 
vol. ii. chap. i,; Rogers’ Work and Wages, chap. ix., and 
Ashley’s English Economic History, pt. ii. chap. iv., for 
opposing views. 


PEASANTS’ WAR, THE, is the name 
usually given to the revolutionary uprising of 
the peasants of Southern and Central Germany 
in 1525. The miserable condition of the Ger- 
man serfs, the appropriation of the common 
pasture lands by the lords, the refusal of the 
lords to let their tenants fish in the streams or 
hunt in the woods, the increase of ground-rent, 
of socage service, and of tithes, had led to 
small uprisings in Germany, all through the 
later Middle Ages. The Bundschuh (the 
shoe), which had been universally adopted as 
the symbol of these uprisings, had become 
known through all Germany ; yet the revolts 
had been weak and easily put down. When, 
however, the Reformation gave the people a 
new impetus and a new hope, the peasants 
thought that now was their opportunity. They 
even at first looked to Luther to lead them. 
They plead the communistic practises and 
principles of early Christianity. The peasants 
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tose with religious zeal. The 12 principles 
they formulated show this. They were (1) 
the right of the peasantry to appoint their own 
preachers, who were to be allowed to preach 
the word of God from the Bible. (2) That 
the dues paid by the peasantry were to be 
abolished, with the exception of the tithes 
ordained by God for the maintenance of the 
clergy, the surplus of which was to be applied 
to general purposes, and to the maintenance 


of the poor. (3) The abolition of vassalage as 
iniquitous. (4) The right of hunting, fishing, 
and fowling. (5) That of cutting wood in the 
forests. (6) The modification of socage and 


average service. (7) That the peasant should 
be guaranteed protection from the caprice of 
his lord by a fixed agreement. (8) The modi- 
fication of the rent upon feudal lands by which 
a part of the profit should be secured to the 
occupant. (9) The administration of justice 
according to the ancient laws, not according 
to the new statutes and to caprice. (10) The 
restoration of communal property illegally 
seized. (11) The abolition of dues on the 
death of the serf, by which the widows and 
orphans were deprived of their right. (12) 
The acceptance of the aforesaid articles, or 
their refutation as contrary to the Scriptures. 
Karlstadt and some of the Reformers joined 
the peasants. Luther, Melancthon, and others 
Miinzer accused Luther 
“of deserting the cause of liberty and of ren- 
dering the Reformation a fresh advantage for 
the princes, a fresh means of tyranny.” The 
uprising began in Upper Suabia in the autumn 
of 1524, and gradually spread. When the con- 
vent of Kempten was captured by the peas- 
ants, January 1, 1525, the uprising became 
general from the Alps to the Hartz, and from 
the Rhine to Bohemia. With the exception of 
Thomas Miinzer (g. v.) and G6tz von Berlich- 
ingen, a notorious robber knight, the peasants 
had no leaders. They simply gathered in 
large masses of from 8000 to 30,000 men. They 
captured and plundered castles and monas- 
teries, often with great cruelty. Assoon, how- 
ever, as they met disciplined armies, in the 
south under Truchsess von Waldburg, and in 
the north under Philip of Hesse, they were 
defeated. The peasants captured Waldburg, 
but could not hold it. The insurrection of 
Miinzer, the prophet of the Anabaptists (¢. v.) 
in Thuringia, broke out later in 1525, but in a 
few months all was over. The peasants were 

ut down and punished with terrible cruelty. 
The whole country became one scene of devas- 
tation ; even young children were cast ‘‘as 
Lutheran dogs” to the flames. 


References: Cornelius’ Studien zur Geschichte des 
Bauernkrtegs (18652); Schreiber Der deutsche Bauern- 
hrieg (1864); Menzel’s History of Germany (trans- 
lation, 1853). 


PEASE, EDWARD R.,, was born at Bris- 
tol, England, in 1857. His parents were Qua- 
kers, and his education was conducted by a pri- 
vate tutor. He was intended by his parents 
for a commercial occupation. He became a 
stock-broker in London; but led by the study of 
social conditions and principles, he gave up 


this position in 1886. and became an appren- 
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tice to the cabinet-making trade in a coopera- 
tive company, spending his spare time in. 
studying labor questions, economics, and so-- 
cialism. In 1883 he was one of the most active: 
in organizing the Fabian Society (g. v.), the 
first meetings being held in his rooms, and in 
1886 he became for a time its secretary. He: 
traveled later in the United States, but re-- 
turned to England, and became a member of 
the Alliance Cabinet-makers’ Trade Union, the: 
secretary of the National Labor Federation, 
and a most active worker in labor organization. 
and reform. In 1890 Mr. Pease became paid. 
secretary of the Fabian Society, and has re- 
mained so till the present. The work of the 
society had become so extensive as to oblige: 
him to devote all his time to its interests. Be- 
sides his arduous work of secretaryship he is. 
editor of the Fadzan News. Both he and his: 
clever wife, Marjory Davidson, are active: 
members of the Society of the Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom, Mr. Pease acting for a time 
as its secretary. He was the delegate of the 
Fabian Society at the International Socialist. 
Congress at Brussels. His home is at Limps- 
field, Surrey. 


PEFFER, WILLIAM ALFRED, of To- 
peka, Kans., United States senator, was born 
on a farm in Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1831. At the age of 15 he began to 
teach school—taught during the winter and 
farmed during thesummer. He took up landin 
Indiana in 1853; six years later left for Missouri, 
and in 1862 removed to Illinois because of the 
war, and enlisted as a private in the Highty- 
third Illinois Infantry; was promoted in 1863, 
to second lieutenant, and served in various offi- 
cial positions. Mr. Peffer studied law in odd 
hours during the war, and when he was mus- 
tered out of service, in 1865, he began the prac- 
tise of law at Clarksville, Tenn. Five years. 
afterward he removed to Kansas, practised 
jaw, and established and conducted two news- 
papers—the Fredonia Journal and Coffeyville 
In 1874 he was elected to the State 
senate; and served as chairman of the joint cen- 
tennial committee, a member of judiciary, and 
chairman of the committee on corporations. He 
was a Republican presidential elector in 1880. 
A year later he became editor of The Kansas 
Farmer, and began to give special attention 
to the condition of the agriculturalists of that 
State. As a result of his inquiry he became 
one of the leaders of the Populist movement; 
and was elected to the United States Senate as 
a member of the People’s Party in 1891. Mr. 
Peffer has continued to be one of the fore- 
most advocates of the Populist movement. In 
1893 he instituted an inquiry as to whether the 
banks were complying with the requirements 
of the Government. 


PENAL COLONIES. See PENoLOoGy. 
PENITENTIARIES. See Prisons. 


PENOLOGY is the science of the treat- 
ment of criminals. (See CriminoLocy. For 
the statistics of crime, see Crime; for the gen- 
eral subject of crime, see CRIMINOLOGY, for 
statistics as to prisons and prisoners, see 
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Prisons; for various other subjects, see Con- 
vicr Lasor, ELMIRA REFORMATORY, JUVENILE 
RerorMatorigs.) We consider in this article 
only the history of and views held to-day as to 
the treatment of prisoners; the article being 
largely abridged from the historical notes in 
the second annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (1886). 


FORMER TIMES. 


There seems to have come down to us less h Risse 
information concerning the prison system of the an- 
cients than concerning any other_portion of their 
domestic and public economy. This is doubtless 
owing in large measure to the division of all society, 
among all the early peoples, into two classes—slave 
and free; the former the larger, numerically. The free 
men, the independent classes, were few in number, 
and arrogated all power and property. There was no 
convict class in the modern sense of the words, but 
such as it was it was recruited from such socially and 
legally degraded multitudes asare not now found in 
European and American civilization. There is no 
proper analogy, therefore, between ancient and mod- 
ern penal laws or ancient and modern methods 
of employing criminals at work. And there is still 
less foundation for a rational comparison of the 
respective theories or principles whence those laws 
or systems have sprung. In the ancient world—in 
every varied civilization which preceded the fall of 
the Roman world-empire in its Italian birthplace in 

5 A. D. and even till the death of its eastern half 
at Constantinople, in 1453 A. D.—vengeance was the 
root of all punishment; retaliation was the basis of 
all legislation regarding it. The wrong-doer, orig- 
inally the enemy of the man wronged, came, in the 
course of time, to be considered the enemy of the 
tribe or nation also, that is, the enemy of society. 
Therefore he was tortured or killed, or made to 

ay a compensating fine. If he could not do the 
atter he would probably be imprisoned; but more 
often he was madea slave. Prisons were scarce, dun- 
geons were commoner, but neither were used when 
death, scourging, or enslavement was feasible. Such 
few of the upper classes—who did not do any work 
apart from that of a political or professional nature, 
or that involved in court attendance or the manage- 
ment of invested property—as were unfortunate 
enough to have to incur punishment, frequently suf- 
fered much from the nature of their imprisonment, 
but were not forced to work. Labor was for slaves 
and menials alone, whether in prison or out. 

The following account of forced labor in mines, from 
Wilkinson, mainly translated from Diodorus Siculus, 
probably gives atruthful picture of what existed in 
other ancient countries as well asin Egypt: 

The historian states that those who worked in the 
mines were principally captives taken in war, and 
men condemned to hard labor for crimes, or in conse- 
quence of offenses against the Government. They 
were bound in fetters and obliged to work night and 
day ; every chance of escape being carefully obviated 
by the watchfulness of the guards, who, in order that 

ersuasion might not be used to induce them to relax 
in their duty, or feelings of compassion be excited for 
the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen, were for- 
eign soldiers, ignorant of the Egyptian language. 

_The Roman empire shows us somewhat of the tran- 
sition to the modern treatment of the prisoner, tho 
slavery was still the basis. To be sold into slavery, 

and therefore to labor of some kind, 

was the main punishment, By the law 

Roman of the Twelve Tables, afterward re- 

React pealed, the debtor could be sold to the 

mpire, ‘foreigner beyond the Tiber.’”’ Under 

the republic and later, the poor plebeian 

cliens, in debt to his patrician patronus, 

became practically the latter’s slave, by process of 

law, to pay his debt. The faterfamilias, as before 

noted, could sell his children into slavery. Under the 

empire slavery—always carrying civil death—was the 

punishment of the citizen who refused his name for 

the lists of the cezsoy or sought in any way to avoid 

military service. Augustus once revived an old law 

of the republic in order to sell into slavery a Roman 

knight who had rendered his two boys unfit for mili- 

tary service by cutting their thumbs. Thus slavery 

as a punishment took the place in a certain way of the 
modern system of punishment at labor. 

A punishment similar to that of the reduction to 
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slavery, and in more common use, was condemnation 
to the mines—in metallum, in opus metalli. This in- 
volved loss of citizenship and was generally for life. 
Women so sentenced were commonly employed to as- 
sist in the lighter parts of the work—zz minzsterium 
metallicorum. Silavesso sentenced no longer belonged 
to the master. Convicts of this class were always 
transported to a foreign province. Spain was the chief 
penal colony, and the famous silver mines at New 
Carthage are said to have contained 40,000 of these 
slaves (including the criminal class), who were treated 
with great severity. From their labor the Govern- 
ment derived large profit. A sentence of a like kind, 
also involving the loss of civil rights, was that to the 
ublic works—zn opus publicum; it resembled the 
agnes of France and the gresidios of Spain, and was 
undoubtedly their prototype. It rf ae to have em- 
braced all kinds of labor upon fortification, roads, and 
harbors, and in the galleys. It was not visited upon 
patricians nor upon slaves, but only upon the ordinary 
body of citizens—the idle and vicious Roman mob, 

One of the commonest punishments, next to tortures 
and whippings, was confinement in the ergastu/um, or 
pistrinum, dark and gloomy cells. There were said 
to have been public exgastula also, which were prob- 
ably merely dungeons. Most of these ergastu/a, how- 
ever, were loathsome underground dungeons on the 
country estates, where refractory slaves were confined 
at night, loaded with chains, working the fields in the 
daytime, also in chains. 

Of prisons properly so named, aside from the ergas- 
tula and pistr7na,—the dungeons and cells of the patri- 
cian household,—there is little information. At Rome 
the carceres, called Mamertine and Tullian, were one 
great dungeon in two tiers, mostly underground. Its 
two parts were built at different eras. It was without 
light or ventilation, abounding in filth, and reeking 
with horrible odors. But no work was or could be 
done in it. There were other similar dungeons at 
Rome and throughout the provinces. The Roman 
prisons, like the prisons of all their predecessors and 
contemporaries in history, were simply places of brief 
detention or torture. Their principal punishments 
for offenses not deserving death or slavery were also 
those of the rest of the ancient world, namely, whip- 
pings, tortures, multilations, fines, etc.; and as the 
class to whom these penalties were meted out was 
principally the unlucky slaves, the individual master, 
not the State, adjudged them and enforced them. 

In the prison systems of the Middle Ages we find 
the Roman system, mingling with the Germanic, 
slowly modified by the humanizing ; 
influences of Christianity, and then 


growing into a system of torture as The 

Christianity became dehumanized in : 

the institution of the Inquisition. Middle 
In the time of Tacitus, the German Ages, 


slaves seem to have been composed 
chiefly of Fe beprntirin of war or persons 
condemned to slavery asa punishment for crime. 

At quite an early period, however, the payment ofa 
composition, afterward called the werge/d, became 
one of the principal methods of expiating crime. The 
amount of this composition depended on the social 
importance of the family injured, and a person com- 
mitting a murder was allowed to purge himself of the 
crime by making a pecuniary composition satisfactory 
to the family of the deceased. Later this was accom- 
panied by another fine, called fredum, which was 
paid to the State. 

The settlement by composition was general, since 
nearly all crimes were considered as private injuries. 

Only two offenses were eccomnted. crimes against 
society in the time of Tacitus, and as such punished 
by death ; the one, treason and desertion to the enemy ; 
the other, cowardice and a secret offense against de- 
cency which modern laws leave unpunished. 

However, the Christian religion, very soon after its 
establishment and recognition, began to exercise great 
influence on the criminal codes of Europe. 

The new religion instituted three ideas regardin 
the treatment of criminals, which were new to a 
the world: Firstly, expiation instead of vengeance; 
secondly, a gradation of penalties or penances suite 
to the various grades of crimes; thirdly, the reforma- 
tion of the offender. 

Never was the authority of the Church over tem- 
poral society greater than from the sixth to the tenth 
century. 

Having acquired great influence in the legislative 
and judicialassemblies by means of intellectual supe- 
riority, the priesthood always inclined the balance in 
favor of justice for all, of equality before the law; 
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and, if it was at all partial, it would be toward the 
poor, the weak, and the defenseless. 

In its own punishments it imposed rigorous pen- 
ances, it is true, but temporaryin character, even for 
the greatest criminals. In the establishment and ad- 
ministration of these penalties it occupied itself first 
with the reclamation of the sinners ; the protection of 
Society and the maintenance of public order were, for 
it, interests of only secondary importance. 

In the following period a reaction is manifested 
against the insufficiency of the guarantees which such 
a regime gives to a society agitated by so many 
troubles and disorders. Feudalism, which about the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries begins to dominate all 
European nations, even to their Oriental colonies in 
Palestine, bases itself, on the contrary, upon the prin- 
ciple of material force and intimidation. 

Throughout the period of the existence of the feu- 


_ dal system in its strength it is, perhaps, vain to search 


for evidences of the employment of convict labor ; for 
during the prevalence of this system, when each petty 
feudal lord held his own little court, and tried his vas- 
salin accordance with his own notions of justice, it 
would be unreasonable to expect that stability of judi- 
cial institutions which alone can give birth to jails, 
workhouses, and houses of correction. 

In such times we may look for sentences that are 
capable of speedy execution ; and so we find that grad- 
ually, as the feudal system arose, the punishments be- 
came more generally corporal and capital, increasing 
in severity as the influences of the Church became less 
general. 

The idea of the reformation of the offender was lost 
along with the temporal supremacy of the Church, 
and lay neglected until almost the dawn of the pres- 
ent century. 

The other two principles of punishment which we 
owe to Christianity—those of expiation instead of 
yengeance, and ofa gradation of sentences propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the crime—remained in- 
deed; but only in name, for the punishments during 
this feudal age increased so much in severity and 
cruelty as to rival those of savage nations. 

The Church, which had formerly been such a power 
for good, became injuriously affected, during this 
period, by the struggle which it made to preserve its 
autonomy and at the same time to hold ecclesiastical 
feudatories. The result of such a struggle was that 
it lost much of its sacred character, and the ecclesias- 
tical powers became as cruel in their punishments as 
the temporal lords themselves. 

The most common punishments were naturally 
those most easily inflicted. Offenders paid in their 
persons ; they were put to death with every variety of 
the capital sentence ; were branded, mutilated, or sold 
as slaves. They were fined also, were degraded, or 
forfeited civil rights, or yet again were simply ban- 
ished from their homes. Enforced detention, incar- 
ceration within four walls, was another method of 
coercion which grew and gained favor under the 
feudal system. Thelord temporal or spiritual or cor- 
porate body could thus hold the vassal safe until he 
yielded fealty or submitted to extortion. A dungeon 
told no tales, and served conveniently to bury the 
victims of medieval oppression. 
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In England the first steps were taken toward modern 
methods. Freedom from illegal arrest was sought in 
the Great Charter, and, altho often in danger, it 
was confirmed finally and beyond all question by the 
Habeas Corpus act passed in the reign of Charles II. 
But the theory was better than the practise ; numbers 
always languished in jail, the victims of needlessly 
severe or misinterpreted laws, who nowadays would 
have been at large. Through long years of trouble 
and disquiet, when the country was torn with religious 
and political dissensions, the prisons were always full. 
Intolerance appealed to the strong arm, and the jail 
was the ante-chamber of the scaffold or stake. When 

arty warfare ran high, when kings struggled for 
arger powers or their ministers and myrmidons ruled 
with a high hand, incarceration was the easy recom- 
pense for all on the losing side. The commercial laws 
of a nation wedded to trade kept a large contingent 
alwaysin jail. The debtor was at the mercy of his 
creditor, who could command the best efforts of the 
law to assist him in recovering his own again. Irreg- 
ularity in the administration ae Sra contributed 
largely to fill the risons. Jail deliveries were fre- 
quently delayed Cte noitety ; while, even when tardy 


‘trial ended in an acquittal, release was not always 


accorded, and innocent men, unable to meet extor- 
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tionate demands in fees, were carried back to prison. 
This was one reason why jails were full; yet another 
was the laxity or entire absence of discipline which 
suffered the families of accused persons to share their 
confinement. Under such conditions, more or less 
universal, the state of prisons, not in England alone, 
but throughout the then civilized world, was deplora- 
ble inthe extreme, The penalties inflicted were purely 
personal, and, so to speak, final—such as chastise- 
ment, degradation, or death. England had no galleys, 
no scheme of enforced labor at the oar, such as was 
known to the nations of the Mediterranean seaboard, 
no method of compelling perpetual toil in quarry or 
mine. The germ of transportation, no doubt, was to 
be found in the practise which suffered offenders who 
had taken sanctuary to escape punishment by volun- 
tary exile, but it was long before the plan of deporting 
criminals beyond seas became the rule. In Henry 
VIII.’s time,says Froude, ‘‘there was but one step to the 
gallows from the lash and the branding-iron.”” Crimi- 
nals did not always get their deserts, however. . . . 

Asa matter of fact, offenders far too often escaped 
scot-free through the multiplication of sanctuaries, 
which refuges, like that of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
existed under the very walls of Newgate, the negli- 
gence of pursuers, and not seldom the stout opposition 
of the inculpated. Benefit of clergy, claimed and 
conceded on the most shadowy grounds, was another 
easy and frequent means of evading the law. Some 
judges certainly had held that the tonsure was an 
indispensable proof; but all were not so strict, and 
“putting on the book,” in other words, 
the simple act of reading aloud, was 
deemed sufficient. So flagrant was the Amount of 
evasion of the law that jailers, for a ' 
certain fee, would assist accused per- Crime, 
sons to obtain a smattering of let- 
ters, whereby they might plead their 
“clergy”? in court. It may be added that, altho the 
abuse of the privilege was presently greatly checked, 
it was not until the reign of William and Mary that 
benefit of clergy was absolutely denied to burglars, 
pickpockets, and other heinous offenders. 

The following extract from Eden’s State of the Poor 
will give the reader some idea of the crime and law- 
lessness rampant in the reigns of ‘‘Good Queen Bess” 
and her immediate predecessors, a consideration of 
which Soe serve, in some measure, to excuse the 
severity of the legislators of that day, when England, 
social, industrial, and economic, was still in a forma- 
tive stage, and those in authority as unskilled in 
governing as the masses were untaught in obedience: 

“Of the regular police of the country, during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it does not appear 
that history has furnished us with many proofs; the 
nation was still far from having attained what could 
be called a_ state of civilization and order; and the 
principal difference between the enormities committed 
in ancient times and in the fifteenth century seems to 
have been that, in the former, large bodies of men, 
headed by a desperate chieftain, carried on a species 
of civil war ageinet their neighbors, and, in the latter, 
every part of the kingdom was infested with vaga- 
bondsandrobbers. Writers who contend that severity 
of punishment is not the best preventive of crime are 
fully justified by the history of this period ;-never 
were severe laws issued in greater abundance, nor 
executed more rigorously, and never did the unrelent- 
ing vengeance of justice prove more ineffectual. The 
prisoners for debt in the different jails in the king- 
dom, are stated by Mr. Hume, on the authority of an 
act of Parliament passed in rs512, to have exceeded the 
number of 60,000, and Harrison assures us that the 
king executed his laws with such severity that 72,000 
‘great and petty thieves were put to death during 
his reign.’ He adds that even in Elizabeth’s reign 
‘rogues were trussed up apace,’ and that there was 
not ‘one year, commonly, wherein 300 or 4oo of them 
were not devoured and eaten up by the gallows, in one 
place and another.’ This account of the disorderly 
state of the kingdom is strongly corroborated by a 
statement preserved by Strype, which was written by 
an eminent justice of the peace in Somersetshire, in 
the year 1596, five years before the memorable act for 
the relief of the poor, In enumerating the disorders 
which then prevailed in that county, the author in- 
forms us that ‘40 persons had there been executed 
in a year for moter a4, thefts, and other felonies ; 
35 burnt in the hand; 37 whipped ; 183 discharged; that 
those who were discharged were most wicked and des- 

erate persons, who never could come to any good, 
ieeaaue they would not work.’’’ Soon, however, we 
have the beginnings of the system of enforced labor 
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also of transportation. In 1619, by order of the 
ae 100 Rance rogues were banished to Virginia. 

Under Charles I., in 1630, the following order of 

rivy council was issued : : ; 

“That the correction houses in all counties may be 
made adjoining to the common prisons, and the gaoler 
to be made governor of them that so he may imploy to 
worke prisoners committed for small causes, and so 
they may learne honestly by labour, and not live idly 
and miserably long in prison, whereby they are made 
worse when they come out than they were when they 
went in; and where many houses of correction are in 
one county, one of them at least to bee neare the 

aole.” 

z Haydn, in his Dzctionary of Dates, says that trans- 
portation was first authorized by the 18th Charles II., 
chap. 3 (1666), judges’ being given power to sen- 
tence offenders to be transported “into any of his 
majesty’s dominions in North America.” Banish- 
ment, however, established by the act of 1507, did not 
differ materially from transportation provided later. 

Reference may here be made to the system of par- 
doning criminals, especially from prisons and jails, if 
not imprisoned for too heinous offenses, as offenses 
were then judged, on condition of accepting military 
service. This system, which has in it the idea of 
recompense to the State by way of a service for which 
there is much demand in the crude and formative 
times of nations, was undoubtedly of early vogue in 
Great Britain. A single extract from the history of 
Newgate will illustrate this: 

“Release from prison was still, as before, and for 
long after, frequently accompanied by the penalty of 
military service. ‘Fhishad long been the custom. On 
declaration of war in the earlier reigns, it was usual to 
issue a proclamation offering a general pardon to 
those guilty of homicides and felonies on condition of 
service fora yearandaday. Even without this obli- 
gation prisoners in durance might sue out a pardon b 
intercession of some nobleman serving abroad wit 
the king. But later on, the release was distinctly 
conditional on personal service.” 

Hard labor was first introduced into English prisons, 
to any large extent, in 1706. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries paupers and va- 
grants were generally considered crim- 
inals, but under the workhouse acts, 
which from 1697 are thickly sown 
through the statute-books of the realm, 
the unfortunate poor are treated as a 
class by themselves, demanding sym- 
pathy and support rather than punishment. Yet this 
change was of slow growth. For two centuries the 
lines of separation are not drawn sharply in the laws, 
and probably still less so in actual practise. The 
workhouse was, however, in its conception and in 
fact, like the American poorhouse, a place of relief, 
and only incidentally, and for certain classes, perhaps 
a place of punishment by labor; while the house of cor- 
rection was just as significantly a place of punish- 
ment generally, both by labor and otherwise, and only 
casually at first, tho more so later on, as the harshness 
of the earlier times was softened into the tenderness 
and sympathy of the later, a house of relief for 
wretchedness and misfortune. 

Employment was provided with a view to profit, and 
for the purpose of turning pauper labor to account, 
regardless of its effect upon the labor market and the 
position of the independent laborer, In some in- 
stances, however, this effect seems to have been in 
some measure foreseen, for a Worcester act provides 
“that no cloth or stuff, either woolen or linen, manu- 
factured in the workhouse or houses of correction, 
shall be sold by retail within the city of Worcester and 
the liberties thereof, by any officer or agent of the said 
workhouse, on pain of forfeiting double the value 
thereof to any person who shall sue for the same.” 
The cloth and stuff made in the workhouse must, 
therefore, be used by the inmates or else be sent to a 
distance, 

We now come to the times of John Howard (g. v.). 
Howard began his journeys of inspection in 1773. 

The prisons of the kingdom were a disgrace to 
humanity; they were for the most part poisonous, 
pestiferous dens, densely overcrowded, dark, foully 
dirty, not only ill-ventilated, but deprived altogether 
of fresh air. The wretched inmates were thrown into 
subterranean dungeons, into wet and noisome caverns 
and hideous holes to rot and fester, a prey to fell dis- 
ease, bred and propagated in the prison-house, and 
deprived of the commonest necessaries of life. For 
food they were dependent upon the caprice of their 
jailers or the charity of the benevolent; water was 
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denied them except in the scantiest proportions; they 
were half naked or in rags; their only bedding was 
utrid straw, reeking with exhalations and accumu 
ated filth. Every one in durance, whether tried or 
untried, was heavily ironed; women did not escape 
the infliction. All alike were subject to the rapacity of 
their jailers and the extortions of their fellows. Jail 
fees were levied ruthlessly ; ‘‘ garnish,” also the tax or 
contribution paid by each individual to a common 
fund to be spent by the whole body, generally in 
drink. Drunkenness was universal and quite un- 
checked; gambling of all kinds was practised; vice 
and obscenity were everywhere in the ascendant. 
Idleness, drunkenness, vicious intercourse, sickness, 
starvation, squalor, cruelty, chains, awful oppression, 
and everywhere culpable neglect—in these words may 
be summed up the state of the jails at the time of 
Howard’s visitation. , 

Says Major Griffiths, writing in the Excyclopedia 
Britannica: 

“Tt must be borne in mind that all this time the 
prisons were primarily places of detention, not of 
punishment. The bulk of those committed to their 
safe keeping were accused persons awaiting trial in 
due process of law, or debtors; and of these again by 
far the most numerous class were the impecunious 
and the unfortunate, whom a mistaken system locked 
up and deprived of all means of paying their liabili- 
ties. Now and again an offender was sentenced to be 
imprisoned in default of payment of fine, or to pass 
the intervals between certain periods of disgraceful 
exposure in the pillory. Imprisonment had as yet no 
regular place in the code of penalties, and the jail was 
only the temporary lodging of culprits duly tried and 
sentenced according to law. The punishment most 
in favor in these ruthless times was death. The stat- 
ute-book bristled with capital felonies, and the gallows 
was in perpetual requisition. These were days when 
the pickpocket was hanged ; so was the sheep-stealer, 
and the forger of one-pound notes. Well might Sir 
Samuel Romilly, to whose strenuous exertions the 
amelioration of the penal code is ina great measure 
due, declare that the laws of England were written in 
blood. But even then there was another and a less 
sanguinary penalty. The deportation of criminals 
beyond seas grew naturally out of the laws which 
prescribed banishment for certain offenses.” 

Later, when the system of transporting convicts to 
the colonies of North America was destroyed by the 
declaration of independence of the 
ee lege Oe suggestions of How- 
ard, en, and other reformers had 
weight, and led to the passage of the John Howard, 
16th George III. (1776), providing for 
the labor known as the hulks. 

The hulks were old vessels lying at the mouth of the 
Thames and in other harbors in-which prisoners were 
now, for the first time, confined and employed in 
dredging and other coarse labor. 

But the great result of the agitation of Howard and 
of the commission appointed, of which he was a mem- 
ber, was the act of the 19th George IIL, chap. 74 
(1779); a. very important act, since it embraced in its 
conception, for the first time, the whole idea of the 
modern reformatory prison. 

It provided for the erection of penitentiary houses 
(probably the first use of the term in English law), 
with storehouses, workhouses, lodging rooms, in- 
firmary, chapel, burying ground, prison, kitchen gar- 
den, airing grounds, a governor, clerk, chaplain, sur- 
geon or apothecary, store-keepers, taskmasters, anda 
matron, with salaries attached to be paid out of the 
profits of the work performed by the prisoners. Lit- 
tle was done, however. The system of the hulks was 
still continued. A plan of transportation was tried 
through the medium of contractors. ‘An act of 1788 
empowered his majesty, under his royal sign manual, 
to authorize any person to make contracts for the 
transportation of offenders, and to direct to whom 
security should be given for the due performance of 
the contract.” 

Attention having been turned to the virgin land of 
Australia, in May, 1787, the first band of transports left 
for Botany Bay, and in the succeeding year founded 
the colony of New South Wales. The system of trans- 
porting felons to Australia continued in such force 
that, in fifty years from the date of its introduction 
(1787-1836), 100,000 convicts, including 13,000 women, 
had been shipped to the Australian penal colonies. 

This system prevailed through all the first half of 
the century, he penal colonies at first had a desper- 
ate battle for existence. Later a few free families 
were induced to settle among them, but they were lost 
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inthe bulk of the convicts. The convicts were em- 


ployed under government control in various works. 
The educated among them were made 
clerks and even apg places of trust. 

Transpor- When a new bate 1. of convicts arrived, 

tation the best were assigned to government 
* offices or were let out to employers. 
Others were worked as road parties in 
chain-gangs, and the worst sent at last 
to penal settlements, which became cesspools of iniq- 
uity. Finally, as the number of free colonists grew, 
the opposition to the convicts became very strong, and 
between 1835 and 1840, a party arose in New South 
Wales pledged to procurethe abandonment of trans- 
portation. The convicts, tho educated, were said to 
demoralize the colonies, and the road gangs and penal 
settlements to be worse yet. In 1857an act was passed 
limiting transportation to terms of fourteen years, 
and in 1867 it was abolished altogether. 

The penitentiary scheme had not been abandoned 
on the adoption of transportation. It was kept 
alive by Jeremy Bentham, who, in 1791, published a 
work on prison discipline, entitled Zhe 
Panopticon, or Inspection House, and 
followed it next year by a formal pro- 
posal to erect a prison house on his own 
plan. Bentham’s mainidea was “a cir- 
cular building, aniron cage glazed, a 
glass lantern as large as Ranelagh, with the cells on 
the outer circumference.’ Within, in the center, an 
inspection station was so fixed that every cell or part 
ofa cell could be atall times closely observed, the 
prisoners being themselves at liberty to communicate 
with visitors and make known their complaints by 
means of tubes. He hoped to effect much in the way 
of reformation from a system of solitude or limited 
seclusion, with constant employment on work, in the 
profits of which the prisoners were to share. His proj- 
ect was warmly approved by Pitt, but secret influ- 
ences—the personal hostility, it was said, of George 
III. to Bentham as an advanced radical—hindered its 
adoption untilz794. A contract was then made be- 
tween the treasury and Bentham, by which the latter 
was to erect a prison fora thousand convicts, with 
chapel and other necessary buildings, for £19,000 
[$92,340]. A portion of this Sum was advanced, and 
Bentham also acquired on behalf of the Government 
certain lands, but the undertaking never took prac- 
ticalshape. Nearly fifteen years later, when the pen- 
itentiary question was again revived, Bentham’s 
claims were referred to arbitration, and the Govern- 
ment proceeded to erect the prison on its own account, 
“fully recognizing the importance of attempting ref- 
ormation by the seclusion, employment, and religious 
instruction of prisoners.’’ This had been tried already 
on a small scale but with satisfactory results, first at 
the Gloucester prison, erected in17or. It was now 
tried on a large scale at Millbank, yet generally the 
condition of the prisons was very bad. Evenin Lon- 
don itself, within easy reach of this palatial Millbank 
penitentiary, the chief prison of the city, Newgate, 
was in a disgraceful condition. This had been ex- 
posed by a parliamentary inquiry as far back as 1814, 
but nothing had been done to remedy the evils laid 
bare. All the shameful conditions of neglect, ill- 
treatment, and overcrowding were present in New- 
gate, and to the same extent as in any of the provin- 
cial prisons. Griffiths says that: : ; 

“Tn 1818, out of 513 prisons in the United Kingdom, 
to which a total of upward of 100,000 prisoners had 
been committed ina year, only 23 prisons were di- 
vided according to law ; 59 had no division whatever 
to separate males from females; 136 had only one divi- 
sion for the purpose; 63 had only two divisions; and so 
on. In 445 prisons no work of any description had 
been introduced for the employment of prisoners; in 
the balance some work was done, but with the most 
meager results. ... All prisoners passed their time 
in absolute idleness, or killed it by gambling and loose 
conversation. The debtors were crowded almost in- 
conceivably.” , : ; “1 

In many of the prisons toil was carried on for toil’s 
sake; at the treadwheel, or at the shot drill, carry- 
ing shot from one side of the prison yard to the 
other. Says Major Griffiths : 

“Thestate of the female side had already attracted 
the attention of that devoted woman, Mrs. Fry, whose 
ministrations and wonderful success no doubt encour- 
aged, if they did not bring about, the formation of the 
prison society. Mrs. Fry went first to Newgate in 
1813, but only asa casual visitor. It was not till 1817 
that she entered upon the great and noble work with 
which her name will ever be associated. She worked 
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a miracle there in an incredibly short space of time. 
The ward into which she penetrated, altho strongly 
dissuaded by the officials, was like a den of wild 
beasts ; it was filled with women unsexed, fighting, 
swearing, dancing, gaming, yelling, and justly de- 
served its name of ‘hell above ground.’ Within a 
month it was transformed, and presented, says an eye- 
witness, ‘a scene where stillness and _ propriety 
reigned.’ The wild beasts were tamed. It was not 
strange that such marvelous results should be bruited 
abroad, that public attention should be attracted to 
Mrs. Fry’s labors, and that others should seek to fol- 
low inher footsteps. Movements similar to that which 
Mrs, Fry headed were soon set on foot both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and public attention was 
generally directed to the urgent necessity for prison 
reform. ... A small band of earnest men, philan- 
thropists and members of the Society of Friends, 
formed themselves into an association for the im- 
provement of prison discipline, and devoted them- 
selves with rare energy and singleness of purpose to 
their self-constituted task. They perambulated the 
country, inspecting all the prisons; they issued length 

interrogatories to prison officials; they published peri- 
odical reports giving the result of their inquiries, 
with their views on the true principles of prison man- 
agement, and much sound advice, accompanied by 
aie oe plans, on the subject of prison construc- 
ion. 

This and ensuing agitations gradually brought in 
the present system. Under this convicts are sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. 

A sentence to penal servitude of male convicts con- 
sists of three parts: First, a period of strict confine- 
ment; second, a period on public works; and third, a 
period on license if a remission of an 

oh of the ere has been earne 7 

e first period of the sentence in a 
cases ine for nine months, during Present Eng- 
which each convict works, sleeps, and lish System. 
eats in his own cell. The men are em- 
ployed in tailoring, hammock and bag 


making, shoemaking, mat making, weaving, oakum 


picking, threading fire-lighters, and basket making. 
The women during this period are mostly employed 
in needle-work and knitting. 

At first a considerable quantity of the products thus 
made was sold; but opposition to this on the part of 
the public was after a while aroused. The Prison 
Labor Reform Association requested the commission- 
ers who were appointed in 1878 to inquire into and re- 
port on the working of the penal servitude acts; the 
nature, extent, and value of the labor performed in the 


convict prisons, and also the manner in which manu- ~ 


factured articles were sold and the prices obtained, 
and this was done. It was sought to lessen opposi- 
tion to the system by employing the convicts, as far 
as possible, in the manufacture of articles designed 
for the use of the government departments. Thetai- 
lors, for example, were employed in making garments 
for the convicts; others, in making bags for the post- 
office, coal sacks, and hammocks and bags for seamen. 
Competition with outside makers was thus speedily 
reduced to small dimensions. 

When the convicts complete their first and shortest 

period of imprisonment they are transferred to other 
prisons and are then employed on public works. This, 
the second, is by far the longest period of convict life, 
and their employment during it is of much the great- 
est importance from several points of view. Of these 
public works a very important one was the construc- 
tion of the breakwater at Portland harbor, recom- 
mended bya select committee on harbors of refuge 
in 1843. 
In aAdition they have also been extensively engaged 
in building prisons. Since 1863 nearly 5000 cells have 
been erected entirely by convict labor, in addition to 
other buildings for the officers. The actual cost to the 
Government for these buildings between 1863 and 
1885 was $358,700, an estimated saving of $277,700, when 
compared with their cost by contract labor. 

While there is no thought in Great Britain of aban- 
doning the system of employing convicts at product- 
ive labor, it is yet an embarrassing and anxiously 
mooted question, first, where work can be found for 
them to do which they are capable of performing 
without competing with persons outside ; and, second, 
how the cost of doing the work, especially for other 
departments of the Government, shall be calculated. 
With regard to the first inquiry: Various public 
works have been planned quite similar to those already 
completed—the building of harbors, forts, and the 
like—enough to last for several years. Another kind 
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of work has been that of reclaiming land. Aninstance 
is the Dartmoor region, where a very considerable 
tract has been reclaimed and is now used for farming 
purposes. Fifteen hundred prisoners at a time have 
been employed there in the open race pt without any 
wall to secure them or chains to fetter them, but dur- 
ing a long period of employment there has never been 
any difficulty with them in the matter of control or 
safe-keeping. This has not been a paying undertak- 
ing, it must be said, however, for the soil was of the 

oorest, the climate was unfavorable, and much pre- 
Heainary labor was expended in drainage and removal 
of rocks. 


FRANCE, 


In France one of the first developments out of 
medieval times was condemnation to the galleys or 
galeres. , ; 

In the most ancient timesto row in the galleys was 
considered honorable, and the early Greek oarsmen 
were generally voluntary recruits. Gradually, how- 
ever, the social standing of the manning crew was 
lowered; first, prisoners of war were placed at the 
oars, then slaves, and finally the convicted criminals. 

In France the punishment of being sentenced to the 
galéres is of comparatively recent origin. Philip IV., 
the Fair (1285-1314), is the first king of France who 
had rowing galleys. Charles Coeur, purser of Charles 
VII. (1422-61), possessed four galleys, which, after the 
former’s trial and conviction, were sold to Bernard de 
Vaux, of Montpelier, who was then created “ general 
of the galéres,” one of the grand officers of the Crown, 
and placed in command of that part of the French 
navy. 

Poccavich sent to the galéres was branded with red- 
hot irons, leaving an indelible mark. First, the three 
letters GAL were used; later on, only two, either T 
F (Travaux forcés) or T P (Travaux a perpétuiteé). 
In the time of Charles VIII. (1483-89), the galley men 
were subjected to other, even more cruel, mutilations, 
such as slitting the nose and the tongue and clipping 
the ears, but in the samereign these were abolished. 

The crimes and offenses punished with sentence to 
the galleys were sorcery, blasphemy, forgery, murder, 
smuggling, poaching, fraudulent bankruptcy, etc. 

Closely connected with the establishment of the gal- 
leys are to be found the rudiments of the penal insti- 
tution called dagne, bagnio. The name is derived 
from a prison which existed in Constantinople; this 
was a long one-story building with very high walls. 
On the inside, beds, or more properly bunks, were 

ranged closely against the walls, leaving 

but a coat alley eS Sree quan- 

tities of water were gathered for the 

The Galleys, baths; from this fact the Italians called 

the prison éagnzo, or bath, which name 

was subsequently applied to all institu- 

tions of a similar character. Tournefort describes it 

as being one of the most horrible prisons that ever 
existed. 

The French dagnes were at first old hulks, but when, 
under Louis XV. (1715-74), the rowing galleys were 
abolished, dagnes were built at Toulon, Brest, Roche- 
fort, and Lorient, where the convicts were employed in 
making ropes, sails, etc., and paid a few cents a day, 
with which they were allowed to buy tobacco, ete. 

‘The labor in the bagnios was very severe; the con- 
victs were chained and heavily ironed, and constantly 
under strict surveillance and discipline. At Brest the 
precaution was taken to place two cannons, loaded 
with canister, at each end of each room. Thegs can- 
nons were pointed at the bunks, and were AdSa75 
ready for action in case of a general insurrectYor 
outbreak on the part of the convicts. Lepelletier says, 
in connection with this precaution, that, ‘‘ thanks to it, 
general tranquillity was but rarely disturbed in a seri- 
ous manner.’ 

In 1828 the bagnio of Lorient was discontinued; in 
1854 those of Brest and Rochefort, and now the entire 
system is abolished, and deportation to the penal colo- 
nies takes its place. 

Imprisonment at Toulon was for ten years; that at 
Brest and Rochefort for ten years, and in certain 
cases for life. 

The total expenses at the bagnio of Toulon for the 
year 1870 were 615,633 frs. (about $123,126), while the 
income from the labor of the convicts amounted to 
only 239,548 frs, (about $47,908). 

Other French Prisons,—Careful investigation leads 
to the conclusion that imprisonment in the other 
French prisons was unaccompanied by labor till near- 
ay the close of the eighteenth century. Prison life in 
the Bastile, the Conciergerie, the Grand and the Petit 
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ChAtelet, For-l’Evéque, epg eee Bicétre, La Force, 
Saint-Martin, Saint Eloi, and la Salpétriere was either 
of great severity or of great laxity. The prisoners 
were either kept in dungeons, cachots, oubliettes, caba- 
nons, au secret, without sufficient air, room, food, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life ; or they could 
congregate, converse, play games, eat and drink what 
they could afford to pay for, and live in rooms which 
they could rent at prices regulated bya fixed tariff ; 
but alwaysin enforced idleness and without distinction 
of age, sex, orcrime. __ ' i . 

By a declaration of King Louis XVI., 1780, it was di- 
rected that airy and spacious infirmaries should be 
constructed for the sick, that separate places of con- 
finement and courts should be provided for men and 
women and for prisoners of different classes, and that 
all underground dungeons should be abolished. 

In consequence of this royal declaration several im- 
portant changes took place. Little attempt was made 
to introduce any kind of regulated labor in any of the 
prisons of Paris or of the provinces. The enforced 
idleness of the prisoners, taken in connection with the 
crowded condition of nearly allthe prisons, became 
rapidly a fertile source of diseases of all kinds, pre- 
dominant among them scurvy of the most malignant 
type. 

ewan writing about 1784, says: ‘‘ The French are 
now sensible of the bad policy of confining persons in 
idleness ; for of late they have here [Bicétre] set their 
prisoners to work.” ’ é ‘ 

Gradually reforms came in; prisoners of different 
sexes were placed in separate places of detention, as 
were also juvenile offenders, for whom special houses 
of correction were established from 1831 to 1836, with 
an experimental agricultural station at Mettray in 
1839, which has so far proved to be beneficial and truly 
reformatory tothe young offenders. The following 
is the modern system : : ons 

All penal establishments, excepting those for mili- 
tary and naval convicts, which the war 
and navy departments respectively 


control, are placed under the authority present 
of acentral direction which is dependent 
on the home department. System, 


French law inflicts four sorts of pen- 
alties besides death: 

A. Penal servitufie either for life or for a term of 
years. Convicts so sentenced are transported to ultra- 
marine settlements, where by law they are employed 
at the hardest labor for the exclusive benefit of the 
Government and without being entitled to the slight- 
est remuneration. As will be stated subsequently 
the rigor of these legal requirements is much tempered 
intheirapplication. Women sentenced to penal servi- 
tude are very seldom transported, and then only at 
their request and in particular cases; for instance, 
when their husbands are transported and they are 
allowed, oe favor, to jointhem. Usually they 
pay their forfeits in one of the penitentiary houses, of 
which mention is made hereafter. The places of 
transportation are two in number—New Caledonia for 
European convicts, and French Guiana for convicts 
natives of the African and Asiatic colonies. The whole 
number of convicts who were transported during the 
year 1884 was 2539; 1410 Of whom were Arabs of 
Algeria. 

B. Confinement for life, inflicted only on persons 
above sixty years of age or ina few special cases, or 
for aterm of years not under five. Convicts so sen- 
tenced are confined in the central prisons (masons 
centrales de force), where they do certain work not 
necessarily hard, determined in accordance with their 
individual aptitude, and the product of which may be 
in part assigned to their own benefit at the will of the 
Government. The central prisons are five in num- 
ber—four for male, and one for female convicts. The 
total number of prisoners in them was, in 1884 (31st of 
December), 3746 men, and 220 women. 

C. Imprisonment for a term of not more than five 
years, inflicted for minor offenses. Convicts of this 
class are confined in the central houses of correction 
(masons centrales de correction), or, when the terms 
of their penalty do not exceed one year, in the common 
departmental prisons. They are also required to 
work, but enjoy the privilege of choosing the sort of 
labor they like, as far as the special regulations of 
their place of confinement make it possible, and they 
have a legal claim on a share of the products of their 
labor. The central houses of correction are fourteen 
in number—ten for male, and four for female convicts. 
The sum total of the convicts confined in them was, in 
1884, 8873 men, and 997 women. 

Besides, there are in Algeria two central houses, one 
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for male, the other for female convicts, and one agri- 
cultural penal settlement for male convicts. In 1884 
the sum total of the penitentiary population of Algeria 
was 1962 men and 23 women. e must also mention 
two agricultural penal settlements for male convicts— 
most of them Arabs—in Corsica. Their inmates are 
included in the above figures. 

The departmental prisons—which are the property, 
not of the State as the other penitentiary buildings, 
but of the departments (although under the manage- 
ment of the central penitentiary administration)—are 
982 in number, one at least for each tribunal. In 14 
of them the cellular system exists. The average 
aggregate population of these institutions is about 
29,000 Individuals of both sexes, including the priso- 
hers who are temporarily placed there under arrest 
before trial. 

D. Detention foraterm of years, decreed for particu- 
lar offenses of high treason or of a political character, 
Convicts of this kind were formerly confined in fort- 
resses ; now they pay their forfeit in private cells of 
certain prisons. hey are not constrained to labor, 
and are governed by special and comparatively lenient 
regulations. 

Another kind of penal establishment may be men- 
tioned, specially designed for convicts, under age, of 
both sexes, that is, boys and girls under sixteen years 
of age sentenced to a minor punishment, and who 
are judged ‘‘to have acted without discernment.” 
They are placed in special establishments of a reforma- 
tory character, where they are compelled to certain 
labors and are taught manual trades. These estab- 
lishmeuts are six in number for boys—five agricultural 
settlements, where mechanical trades also are prac- 
tised, and one maritime settlement. Their total 

opulation was, in 1883 (31st of December), 2170 boys. 

n addition, twenty-one private houses are allowed to 
receive boys of this class under the superintendence 
of the Government’s agents. They contained, in 1884, 
2998 boys. 

Girls of this class are usually committed to B imesh 
charitable houses, which receive from the Govern- 
Ment pecuniary help and are controlled by the peni- 
tentiary agents. These houses contained, in 1884, 1198 

irls. 

a systenis are in practise for the Soe a dare of 
convict labor, viz. : (A) by contract, and (B) for public 
account. 

A. This system is practised in fifteen of the nineteen 
central prisons and houses of correction, according to 
the following regulations: 

For each of these houses the Government enters into 
a contract with a private citizen—the lowest bidder at 
a public auction held for this purpose—who, in return 
for a certain sum per day per head foraterm of years, 
provides for the maintenance of the convicts, in com- 
pliance with specified conditions. 


GERMANY. 


In Germany, systems of employing the prisoners 
early sprung iy ‘ 

The various States have pursued, however, different 
systems in the utilization of such labor, and some have 
been more progressive than others in securing a good 
prison system. ; 

The division of power between the empire on one 
side, and the individual States on the other, renders 
it difficult to describe the present German systems. 
The imperial penal code defines three grades of pun- 
ishment, which differ from each other principally as 
to length of sentence. With respect to labor, it pro- 
vides that convicts sentenced to confinement in peni- 
tentiaries shall be held tothe employments introduced 
into those institutions. They can also be employed 
outside them, particularly on public works, or in labor 
superintended by a State functionary, but when so 
employed the prisoners must be kept separate from 
free laborers. A milder punishment is that for State 
prisoners whose sentences vary in length from one 
month to five years. They may be employed in ways 
suitable to their circumstances and capacities, Em- 
ployment outside of the institution is only permissible 
with their (the officials’) consent. The punishment of 
simple confinement for minor offenses carries with it 
no obligation to labor, altho work is to be provided the 
prisoner at his request. ‘ Keak 

These are the general regulations for the empire ; 
the execution of the sentence is left entirely to the 
Governments of the separate States. In consequence, 
there is opportunity for the widest dissimilarity in the 
treatment of prisoners, and the man sentenced in 
Prussia may fare very Sembee from the prisoner 
who serves his time in one of the Thuringian States. 
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The public-account system (see CONVICT LABOR): 
occurs in Baden, Bremen, and, in part, in Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Oldenburg, and Mecklen- 
burg, whereas the contract system pre- 


vails in the remaining States of the i 
empire, of which Prussia and Saxony Convict 
form the greater part. Now it is to be Labor, 


noted that the States contained in the 

first list are comparatively small, their 

total population being about one-fifth of that of the: 
whole empire, and that they are geographically and 
politically separate from each other, while their pris- 
ons are all of moderate size, none of them exceeding” 
soo inmates in capacity, and are not situated in indus- 
trial centers. The contract system, on the other hand, 
is practised in Prussia, a State with 27,000,0co people, 
and where the bare figures of the prison statistics. 
therefore appear very formidable. 

But the whole number of convicts, in comparison 
with the mass of free laborers, is very small. If reck- 
oned at 30,000 asa daily average in Prussia, it would 
still amount to less than x per cent. of the whole indus- 
trial population. This number, if employed in one 
industry alone, would prove very disastrous to the 
free workers engaged in it ; but when the pressure is 
distributed through a variety of trades, it becomes. 
almost imperceptible. And in Germany this is the 
case. In only one State, Bavaria, have complaints. 
been heard that the prison labor embraced but few 
industries. .Prussia has had since 1869 more than 35, 
and although the absolute figures of convicts employed. 
are sometimes high, as, for instance, 2000 cigar-makers, 
the relative number to free laborers is by no means 
so unfavorable. 

In 1882 there were a number of petitions praying for 
the abolition of convict labor. his was interpreted. 
to mean the removal of competition from that source, _ 
and the discussion in the Landtag was conducted upon 
this basis. No new suggestions, however, were cf- 
fered. The result ofthe discussion was purely nega- 
tive, it being resolved that the complaints of the peti- 
tioners did not furnish subjects for further discussion, 
inasmuch as the Government sought continually to 
avoid a competition dangerous to free industry. 

Since that time the subject has remained in statu 
quo. Evidently the feeling that the present system is: 
a lasting one is by no means strong. There seem to 
be indications that the future will bring some new de- 
velopments. The German Prison Society, composed 
of prison officials, adopted in 1880 a resolution to the 
effect that in principle the public-account system is 
the right and proper one. 


ITALY. 


Italy early developed the system of galleys. Of the 
galleys at Venice, which is perhaps a fair example, 
Howard writes (1784): 

‘““One of the galleys [at Venice] was moored two 
boats’ lengths from the shore, in which were only 27 
slaves [convicts], who were kept here in order to be 
sent on board the other galleys. This was clean. 
Here, and in the other galleys, which were dirty and 
crowded, the slaves were in chains, of about 27 pounds’ 
weight,” etc. 

Few countries however since this time have made 
more progress in, and given more attention to prison 
reform than Italy. 

Dr. Wines (1880), gives the following information re- 
garding the modern administration of prisons in Italy, 
with special reference to industrial labor therein : 

“The prison system of Italy embraces the following” 
classes of prisons: x. Prisons for preliminary deten- 
tion and the punishment of minor offenses—number 
not stated; average number of inmates, 45,082. 2. 
Penitentiaries, with several subdivisions, of which the 
total number is 20, with an average population of 
10,738. 3. The baynios, or galleys, number ar, with a 
population of 15,148. 4. Correctional prisons | for 
juvenile convicts, four, with 573 inmates. 5. Agricul- 
tural colonies, five. 6. One prison for invalids. : 

“The supreme authority in the penal administration 
of Italy is the minister of the interior. Under him 
... . is the director-general of prisons. ; 

“The end aimed at in the administration of peniten- 
tiary discipline in Italy is to so direct punishment 
that, without allowing it to lose its nec- 
essary characteristic of deterrence, it 
shall also possess the equally essential 
requisite of reforming the delinquents. 
... +» On the one hand it is instilled 
into the mind of the prisoner that he will : 
be enabled, by good conduct, to ameliorate his con 
dition ; on the other, it is sought to raise his sense of 
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manly dignity that he may not become a hypocrite. 
In ye pennicntiarics those who distinguish themselves 
by good conduct enjoy special advantages... . In 
the bagnios there has been established a system of 
progressive classification, under which prisoners, like 
fhe mercury in a thermometer, ascend and descend 
according to their deserts. . . . Those prisoners who 
have distinguished themselves by good conduct in 
the penitentiaries, and have worked out at least one- 
half their time, are removed to the agricultural colo- 
nies of Pianosa and Gorgona. ; 

“In the penitentiary system of Italy there is no labor 
bearing an exclusively penal character. It is sought 
to give to the industrial education of the prisoners the 
turn which seems best suited to them and to impart 
the trade most easily mastered. Labor has no other 
aim in the Italian prisons than to overcome the natural 
propensity to idleness in the criminal, to accustom him 
-to a life of activity and hardship, and to give him the 
means of obtaining an honorable livelihood. . . 

“ The colonies constitute, to allintents and purposes, 
the intermediate prison of the Crofton system in its 
best form. The labor, beyond that pertaining to the 
establishments, is wholly agricultural, being devoted 
tothe culture of the vine, the olive, and the cereal 
grains. Agriculture is taught to the prisoners scien- 
tifically as well as practically. . . . Thus occupied, 
their mindsareturned largely fromevilthoughts. ... 
They are brought, day by day, to look forward to a 
better future, and, through habit and the stimulus of 
gain (for they are allowed a liberal share in the prod- 
-uct of their toil), they naturally acquire a love of 
labor. Physically they cannot but improve, for they 
have constant exercise in the open air.” The Italian 
administration lays great stress upon the education of 
her criminals, particularly those of tender years. In 
-each penitentiary there is a school, and the greatest 
possible number of inmates is admitted to it, the 
youngest having preference. Each prison hasa library 
also. In the houses of detention and reformatories the 
course of instruction embraces a wide range of sub- 
jects, including music, agriculture, and a foreign 
jJanguage. A school for the professional education of 
prisonkeepers has been established at Rome—a sort of 
normal penitentiary college—having accommodations 
for between 200 and 300 inmates. 


RUSSIA. 


The history of Russia begins properly with the year 
‘862, A. D., in which Rurik the Great, at the head of his 
Varangians, founded the empire in Novgorod. 

For the first century and a half the empire was 
without a written code of laws, and it was not until 
about the year 1o18 that Yaroslaf framed the first code, 
and this was originally prepared for Novgorod alone. 

Under the code of Yaroslaf‘t perpetual slavery, ex- 
tending to their posterity, was the lot of all prisoners 
of war and of all persons bought from foreigners; 
slavery for a limited period was the portion of those 
who sold themselves, of insolvent debtors, freemen 
who, without conditions, marrieda slave, servants out 
of employment, hired servants who did not fultil their 
engagements, in a word, all the weak who made them- 
selves the slaves of the strong to obtain subsistence 
and protection.” 

This bondage, however, whether perpetual or tem- 
porary, was not, except perhaps incidentally, the pun- 

‘ishment of crime, but rather of misfortune. 

The code of Yaroslaf, tho amended and changed by 
various rulers, notably by Vladimir II., continued in 
force until the promulgation of that of Ivan III. (the 
Great), who reigned from rq62 to rs05. Of this new 
code, Ségur says: 

“ Single combat decides upon the majority of crimi- 
nal offenses; in cases of suspicion, where reputation is 

not oes torture is called in to enlighten justice. 

a e penalties of Ivan’s code are confiscation, the 
knout, slavery, and death.” 

This code remained in force until about 1556, during 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible, when a new code was 
established. Under this, as well as under the earlier 
code of Yaroslaf, fines were the punishment allotted 
for the majority of crimes. The code of Ivan the 
Terrible remained in force until the accession of Alexis, 
who reigned from 1645 to 1676. In 1650 he framed a new 
code which became known as the Ulagenia. 

This code continued the law until the reign of Peter 
the Great, who prepared new laws much mote in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and genius of European legis- 
lation (1720). 

os In criminal cases he still employed torture, tho 
with mitigation, He punished various crimes by 
sending the guilty to labor on the public works or the 
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galleys. Those condemned to such punishment had a 


their nostrils slit.” 

It is stated that in 1598 Boris Godunof commuted the 
sentences of all capital offenders to exile to Siberia, 
but as nothing is said about the terms of their banish- 
ment, it cannot be determined whether they were made 
to labor inthe mines which were then being opened. 

This was the beginning of the Siberian system. Un- 
der Elizabeth (1709-62) great numbers were sent to 
Siberia; under Catharine II., still more were sent, 
tho the visit of John Howard to Russia induced the 
empress to introduce some reforms. In 1877 a special 
commission was created to examine the draft of a 
new scale of punishments prepared by the ministry. 
The commission reported favorably upon the pro- 
posed scale of penalties 1n which ‘‘ the death penalty 
is retained only in the case of crimes against the safety 
of the State and the person of the emperor. Proper! 
speaking, therefore, banishment to Siberia, couple 
with hard labor (fravaux forcés), occupies the first 
place among Russian penalties. By the existing code 
this penalty is for life, ora maximum term of 20 years 5 
by the draft (projet) of the commission it is for life, or 
a maximum term of 15 years. - 


** Moreover, the commission 1s in favor of the abso- 
lute abolishment of simple banishment to Siberia, that 
is, without the addition of hard labor; it would have 
this species of banishment replaced by imprisonment 
in some form.” 

“Deportation to Siberia, begun in 1591,” M. de Grot 
says, ‘‘was principally used for political prisoners, 
insurgents, religious dissenters, and conspirators. 
Large numbers of Poles were exiled in 1758; others 
again in 1830; and now, since the nihilist 
movement, numbers of these implacable 
foes to the existing régime are regularly 
dispatched to Siberia. The total num- 
ber deported varies from 17,000 to 20,000 
per annum, but this includes wives and 
children who may elect toaccompany theexiles. The 
sentences are of two kinds, (1) the loss of all rights and 
(2) the loss of particular rights. The first includes 
degradation, the rupture of the marriage tie, inability 
to sign legal documents, to hold property, or to give a 
bond. The exile must wear prison dress and have his 
head half-shaved. He may be flogged, andif murdered 
would not be much missed. Aftera lengthened period 
of probation in prison the exile becomes a colonist 
and may work on his own account. Those sentenced 
to the loss of particular rights are only compelled to 
live in Siberia, where they may get their living as they 
can. Many, however, are condemned to spend a por- 
tion of their time in confinement, but without hard 
labor. The exiles are sent from all parts of the empire 
by rail or river to Ekaterinburg, and thence to Tiumen, 
whence Se 4 are distributed through Siberia. Those 
deprived of partial rights are generally located in 
western Siberia. Those deprived of all rights go on 
to eastern Siberia. The latter go by river generally 
to Tomsk ; thence they walk to their ultimate resting 
place, which may be Irkutsk or Yakutsk or Tchita, or 
the island of Saghalien, and the journey may occupy 
months. Not long ago a party of convicts was dis- 
patched by sea to the last-named destination, embark- 
ing at Odessa, and traveling through the Suez Canal 
and by the Pacific Ocean. 

‘““Phere are several hundred prisons in Siberia, 
They are of three kinds: (1) the efafe, which afford 
temporary lodgings for prisoners on the line of march ; 
(2) the Ar zslynze, where the detention is often for sev- 
eral months during the winter, or until the ice is 
broken up; and (3) the ost¢vog, the generic Russian 
name for a prison, which is the place of durance for 
all exiles not on their own resources. Few of the large 
prisons in Siberia were built for the purpose. They 
are converted buildings—old factories, distilleries, 
etc. They are all upon the associate principle, con- 
taining a number of large rooms to accommodate any 
number from 25 to roo. The great central prison 
near Irkutsk, called the Alexandreffsky, one of the 
most important in Siberia, generally holds from 1600 
to 2000 prisoners, all under sentence of hard labor and 
awaiting transfer to the mines. Dr. Lansdell, who 
visited this prison in 1879, found the prisoners very 
short of work. Some were engaged in making 
cigarette papers, others in shoemaking and brick- 
making. The prison is a huge stone-built building, 
very different from the ordinary run of Siberian 
prisons, which are usually built of logs, calked with 
moss to keep out the cold. They’are surrounded b 
a high wooden palisade. Each prison has its hospital, 
chapel, generally a schoolroom, and a few work- 
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shops. The prisoners themselves are not unkindly 
treated. 

““At most of the stations there are local committees 
to watch over the welfare of the prisoners. This is an 
extension of the Imperial Society of St. Petersburg. 
- ++ . The committees supply books and visit the 
prisoners. They clothe and educate the prisoners’ 
children and help their wives to employment. They 
also augment the prisoners’ diet from funds obtained 
by subscription. The regulation rations of Siberian 
exiles seem very liberal. 

“The Russian prisoner has nearly twice the amount 
of solid food that an English prisoner receives, and he 
is at liberty to add to his diet out of his own means, 
which the English prisoner isnot. The prisoners are 
also supplied with ample clothing, if they have none 
of their own; those sentenced to deprivation of all 
rights being obliged to wear convict stl The dis- 
<ipline of the prisons is now in accordance with 
European ideas. Prison offenses are punished b 
relegation to a solitary cell, a certain number of are 4 
exist at allthe prisons. Diminutions of diet are also 
inflicted, and an obligation to wear irons if they are 
not already worn. All exiles wear leg-irons for a cer- 
tain time. These are riveted on to the ankles, and 
caught by a chain which is carried suspended to a belt 
around the waist. 

“The irons are worn for various periods—from 18 
months to four and even eight years. Very heinous 
offenders, or those who have escaped frequently, are 
chained to a wheelbarrow, which they are obliged to 
pull about with them wherever they go. A more 
severe punishment, when confinement and irons fail, 
is birching with a rod, for the knout is now abolished. 
The rod consists of switches so small that three may 
be passed together into the muzzle of a musket. The 
punishment is described as not more severe than that 
inflicted at English public schools. There is another 
flagellator, however, called the f/ete, a whip of twisted 
hide, which is still retained at a few of the most dis- 
tant Siberian prisons and only for the most incorrigi- 
ble, on whom irons, the birch, and other punishments 
have had no effect. The costliness of deportation is 
enormous and the results it obtains doubtful. Theslow 
colonization of this vast territory may follow even- 
tually, but there are already great difficulties in find- 
ing employment for the mass of labor in the Govern- 
ment’s hands. The mines of gold, silver, and coal are 
passing into private hands, and there are no other 
public works. Hence, part of the Russian criminals 
who would have gone to Siberia are detained in the 
large prisons in Russia, where they are employed in 
manufactories or in the labors of ordinary mechanics, 
or any out-door work, such as making brick, mending 
toads, and manufacturing salt. Nevertheless, recent 
visitors to Russian prisons, whether in Russia proper 
or in the heart of eaten describe the prisoners as 
generally idle.” 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Most of the early voluntary settlers in America 
were men of atype seldom found in a convict’s cell; 
but the British Government bountifully supplied any 
lack in this respect by sending over her superfluous 
convicts, and thus created for us a criminal class. 

Beginning in 1619 by the shipment of 100 convicts to 
Virginia, England continued until about 1776, the 

ractise of periodically sending the offscourings of 
es jails to the American colonies, despite the earnest 
and vigorous protests of our forefathers. These con- 
victs were transported by the British Government for 
crimes committed in the mother country, and were 
sold to planters for terms of seven or fourteen years, 
after the expiration of which time they might become 
freemen and acquire all the rights of citizenship. 

All through the history of the Colonies down to the 
time of their revolt they had a distinct convict class 
among them, undergoing the punishment of servile 
labor under sentence of the courts of the mother 
country. f ‘ 

After the year 1718 the business of transporting con- 
victs was systematically conducted by the British 
Government, as many as 2000 convicts being annually 
sent to America for a number of years. The intro- 
duction of all these ‘‘jail-birds,” as a matter of course, 
increased the necessity for prisons and punishments 
in the Colonies, and we find that many of the early 
colonial laws were framed to control and punish these 
+‘ servants criminals,” as they are termed in one of the 

land statutes. 
eee tamtber 3, 16435 Samuel Gorton and six others 
-who held peculiar views of the religious and civil 
duties of individuals were convicted of blasphemy at 
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Boston, Mass., and were thereupon sentenced to be 
confined at hard labor in irons in as many different 
towns. 

In October, 1656, a law was passed in 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay pro- Earl 
viding that Quakers coming into the y 
colony be “forthwith committed to the Systems. 
house of correction, and at their en- 
trance to be severely whipped, and by 
the master thereof to be kept constantly at work, and 
none suffered to converse or speak mite them during 
the time of their imprisonment.” 

The laws agreed upon in England for the govern- 
ment of the colony of Pennsylvania (having been 
signed by the Governor and Provincial Council of the 
colony May 5, 1682) contained the following provision: 

“Tenth. That all prisons shall be workhouses for 
felons, vagrants, and loose and idle persons; whereof 
one shall be in every county.” 

This law clearly indicates the intention of the 
founder of the colony of Pennsylvania to establish 
labor as a penalty for crime, but we find that, although 
these laws remained nominally in force, they were not 
immediately put into execution. 

In Connecticut, in 1773, an act was passed establish- 
ing the “Newgate” as a permanent prison. This 
Newgate prison was, in reality, an old copper mine in 
the present town of East Granby, Conn., and was for- 
merly known as the Simsbury copper mines, having 
been first worked by a company in 1709. 

This prison is described as being a terrible place in 
the early days. A historian, speaking of it, says: 

“The only entrance to it was by means of a ladder 
downa share which led to the caverns underground. 
There, in little pens of wood, from 30 to 100 culprits 
were immured, their feet made fast to iron bars and 
their necks chained to beams in the roof. . .. The 
Newgate prison was, perhaps, the worst in the 
country, yet in every county were jails such as would 
now be thought unfit places of habitation for the 
vilest and most loathsome of beasts.”’ 

In 1780 the Newgate was used for the confinement of 
criminals, who, it is said, were chiefly employed in 
making wrought nails. It was also used during the 
Revolutionary struggle for the confinement of Tory 
prisoners. It was not until 1790 that it was established 
as a State prison. 

The Newgate continued to be used as a State prison 
until the erection of the new prison at Wethersfield in 
1827. In 1802, however, new prison buildings were 
erected on the old site, and these included workshops 
for the employment of the convicts. The Wethers- 
field prison, which took the place of the Newgate, had 
productive labor in it from the time it was opened for 
the reception of convicts, but at that date enormous 
strides had been-.made in prison discipline in all the 
States, and the modern penitentiary system was an 
accomplished fact. ; 

In Pennsylvania one of the earliest measures after 
the close of the Revolution was in the direction of 
reforming the penal code, and in 1786 an act was 
passed providing that certain crimes, which until 
then had been capitally punished, should thereafter 
be punished by labor, ‘‘publicly and disgracefully 
imposed.”’ z 

Vader this law the convicts were employed in clean- 
ing streets, repairing roads, etc., their heads were 
shaved, and they were clothed in a coarse uniform. 


The concurrent testimony of all, however, is to the, 


effect that the result of this movement was to increase 
crime and to degrade the criminal, whose shame at 
this public exposure soon hardened into sullen resent- 
ment and impotent rage. The legislature, upon wit- 
nessing the disastrous effects of this system upon the 
criminal and upon society, attempted its reform with 
great vigor. ‘The acts of 1789, 1790, 1791) 1794) and 
1795 prove the anxiety to correct mistakes and estab- 
lish a system of punishments which should combine 
severity and certainty with humanity, and, by remov- 
ing public disgrace and the temptations to excess, 
leave room for the possible entrance of reformation. 
By the acts of April 22, 1794, and April 18, 1795, the 
system of solitary confinement at hard labor was 
established, which still, though modified by modern 
legislation, remains the basis of the present system. 
The present prisons of the Union may be classed into 
(1) State prisons, (2) district prisons, ® county pris- 
ons, (4) municipal or city prisons. ach State, as 
a rule, hasits own State prison, but Pennsylvania and 
Indiana have two and New York three. The cellular 
system, or the rule of continuous separation, was at 
first followed by several States, but gradually aban~- 
doned in favor of the so-called silent system, or that 
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of labor in association under the rule of silence, with 
cellular separation at night. At the present time 
there is but one prison, the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Philadelphia, managed on the purely solitary plan. 

Concerning the employment of the convicts there 
are four systems in vogue. : 

The contract system is the most prevalent in the 
United States at the present time. Under it more 
convicts are employed and more goods 
manufactured than under any other. 
In its practical working the prison offi- 
cers, under legal instruction, usually 
advertise for bids for the employment 
of the convicts of their respective 
institutions, the highest responsible 
bidder securing the contract. The contractor com- 
monly engages to employ a certain number of con- 
victs at a certain price per day, the institution or the 
State furnishing power, and sometimes machinery, 
put rarely tools; the convicts to be employed, as 
a general thing, within the walls of the prison. 

The advantages of the contract system are great, 
when pecuniary results are the chief ends sought. 
The returns or income constitute 65 per cent. of the 
running expenses, taking those institutions in the 
country that are run under this system purely. The 
contract system secures the constant employment 
of convicts, as the contractor engages to keep em- 
ployed the number of prisoners specified in his con- 
tract. 

It is usually claimed by those who believe the con- 
tract system is the best that can be adopted that suffi- 
cient reformatory efforts can be put forth under it. 
They claim that the contractor’s men, instructors, 
and foremen are as thoroughly responsible to the 
State as if they were employees of the State. The 
chief advantages, in brief, however, are the constant 
employment of the convicts, the best remunerative 
results, and the avoidance of business risk on the part 
of the State. 

The disadvantages of the contract system, as 
claimed by those who oppose it, and as shown to 
a greater or less extent by the facts brought out, are 
as numerous as the advantages, and more specific. In 
the nature of things, if the contract system results in 
securing a greater reward to the State than any other 
except the lease, the competition must be greater than 
under others, and this competition does exist to a 
large extent. 

The simple fact that 67.8 per cent of the provision 
cooperage used in Chicago is manufactured in prisons, 
by contractors who pay no rent, no insurance on build- 
ings, and no taxes on realty, and hire men at from 45 
to 62% cents a day, renders every other fact here 
shown as tothe decline of the business in Chicago, the 
falling off in the market price, the reduction of wages, 
and the consequent reduction of skilled coopers to 
the rank of day laborers inevitable without other 
demonstration. 

If the competition is severe in any industry and in 
any locality, the contract system is, in so far, con- 
demned. The material competition is aggravated by 
the moral aspect of the case. Working men feel ag- 

rieved that contractors should be able to employ 
abor at a few cents per day, ranging perhaps from 20 
to 60 cents for long-term men, and that the contractor, 
as an individual, should have the advantage, under 
the patronage of the State, of securing gains to him- 
self. They feel that it is an affront to them, not only 
as wage-receivers, but as contributors to the general 
wealth through their producing capacity. (See Con- 
VICT LABOR.) : 

The piece-price system is simply a modification of 
the contract system, the contractor having nothing 
whatever to do with the convicts. Under the terms 
of the contract he agrees to furnish the prison officers 
with material ready for manufacturing, and the 

rison officers agree to return the completed work, 
or which the Government receives a certain agreed 
price per piece. The advantages of this system are 
that the contractor’s men have no position in the 
prison, and every effort for reformation is left un- 
trammeled by outside influences. This system, in 
a large degree, satisfies the prison reformer, but does 
not satisfy the manufacturers and working men them- 
Selves; for while no aggravation arises on account of 
wages per day, whatever competition grows out of the 
contract system, so far as sales and the price of goods 
in the market are concerned, results from the piece- 
price plan. Its chief advantage is that it removes the 
objection against the ordinary contract system as 
regards reformatory efforts. Its disadvantages other- 
wise are quite as prominent as in the old system. 


Present 
Systems, 
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The report of the Labor Bureau calls the public- 
account system the ideal system of prison reformers, 
working men, manufacturers, and legis- 
lators, as a rule. The advantages 
claimed for it are, that whatever profit The Public- 
is made in labor and in sales goes to the t 
State; that no individual secures an accoun 
advantages in the production of goods System. 
not accorded to all manufacturers, and 
that the convict works under it with : 
better spirit, because he knows his Jabor is for the 
State which he has offended, and not for the pe- 
cuniary benefit of any single indiyidual or concern, 
The penologist likes it because prisons are placed 
under State control entirely and all the foremen and 
instructors are officers of the State. The State so- 
cialist advocates this system because it gives an 
instance of the State’s management of industries, and 
adds, if successful, an argument to his claim that all 
industries and business enterprises should be con- 
ducted by the State. The system offers the best 
opportunities for reformatory eftorts. _ 

To be successful, or partially so, financially, the pub- 
lic-account system must be carried on with power 
machinery as an adjunct of the labor of the convicts, 
the same as in the contract system. The results pecu- 
niarily, wherever the system is in vogue, are quite 
satisfactory to its adherents, and, as has been shown, 
its labor income meets 32 per cent. of the running 
expenses of those institutions carried on under it. 
The chief advantage of the system is that the price of 
free labor is not affected. 

The disadvantages of the public-account system, 
especially when power machinery is employed, are 
great. It isclaimed by those who oppose the system 
that it is impossible to secure men efficient as wardens 
and at the same time efficient as practical manufac- 
turers, and that, as the industries of a prison con- 
ducted on the public-account system are diversified, 
as it is usually claimed that they should be, the 
difficulty grows greater and greater. Perhaps the 
greatest disadvantage of the system, however, is that 
it competes or can compete with honest labor more 
than any other system. The State can, if it choose, 
sell without making any profit whatever. 

Another great disadvantage growing out of the 
adoption of the public-account system is that prisoners 
would have to be laid off in dull times, or else the 
prison accumulate its goods. Ifthe constant employ- 
ment of convicts is essential to their well-being, this 
system does not provide it. 

The scandals which have arisen in some States in the 
past under the public-account system, through the 
maladministration of wardensin a business way, ought 
not, however, to be used as an argument against the 
system, because the State Government conducting the 
prisons should be responsible for the employment of 
men of integrity. 

The old lease system of employing convicts consists 
in the State leasing all convicts or acertain number to 
a lessee or contractor for a round sum to be paid, the 
lessee meeting all expenses of manage- 
ment, care, protection, guarding, etc., 


connected with the employment of the 
prisoners. If a State should lease all The Lease 
who may be convicted ofcrimeto acon- System. 


tractor under this system for $20,000 per 
annum, this practically ends the interest 
of the State, and it secures a profit of $20,000, less per- 
haps the salary of a superintendent, and one or two 
other officials, it being at no expense to maintain a 
prison in any form, the contractor employing the con- 
victs within the State in any way he sees fit, so long 
as he conforms to law and the terms of his contract. 
The great advantage of the system, therefore, lies in 
the fact that the State has no care beyond the receipt 
of the amount stated in the lease. This system, there- 
fore, is the most remunerative of any in vogue, its pro- 
ceeds constituting 372 per cent., taking all States to- 
gether that work under the system, of its running 
expenses. Its advocates are few. They claim that 
the system, in the States where adopted, is the best for 
the class of persons as a rule coming under it, they 
being mostly men used to outdoor life, and as this 
system prevails largely in the warmer portions of the 
country, the prisoners can be kept in stockades and 
open she with better results as to health and com- 
fort than could be reached for the same class within 
rison walls, as is the rule in the Northern States. 
his may be temporarily true, but the disadvantages 
of the system are so great that the advantages are 
overshadowed. The contractor or lessee becomes the 
agent of the most active competition, He may secure 
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the labor of a thousand prisoners for a year for the 
sum of $20,000, this expense to him being increased by 
the cost of maintenance, etc.; in some cases the ex- 
pense of guarding alone becomes enormous, so much 
so that perhaps the escape of a prisoner or his death 
is cheaper than the expense of guarding him. This, 
however, is the exception. Fortunately for free labor, 
the lease system is employed in localities where but 
little competition arises; but this advantage grows 
less and less as the mechanical industries of the States 
where it prevails become more thoroughly developed, 
“ the recent strikes against this terrible system have 
shown. 


EVILS. 


Concerning the evils of the present penal systems of 
the United States, Governor Altgeld says in his Lzve 
Questions, from which we largely quote in this por- 
tion of our article (p. 308) : 

““No man can examine the great penal system of this 
country without being astounded at its magnitude, its 
cost, and its unsatisfactory results. There are in the 
United States upward of 2200 county jails, several 
hundred lock-ups, or police stations, between 50 and 
60 penitentiaries, with workshops, machinery, etc. 
The first cost of the erection of all these buildings and 
shops has been estimated at upward of $500,000,000, 
which is dead capital—the interest, at 5 per cent., upon 
which sum alone would annually amount to $25,000,000. 
To this must be added the sums annually appropriated 
out of the treasury to feed the prisoners, pay the offi- 
cers, judicial and executive, and keep up and maintain 
all these institutions, which sums have been estimated 
at upward of $50,000,000, to say nothing of the costs 
paid by the accused; there are, in addition to the 
many thousands of policemen and detectives, about 
70,000 constables in this country, and about as many 
magistrates. There are upward of 2200 sheriffs, and 
in the neighborhood of 12,000 deputy-sheriffs. Then 
come the grand juries, petit juries, judges, and law- 

ers; next the keepers and their numerous assistants 

or all these prisons. On the whole, there are about 
a million of men partly or wholly supporting them- 
selves and their families from this source.” 

Among the charges that Governor Altgeld brings 
against the present prison system are: /7zrsf, that 
many are imprisoned, before trial and after, and thus 
brought into contact with the criminal atmosphere, 
who ought not to have been imprisoned at all, and 
who, had they been differently treated, might have 
made good citizens. 

He says (zdem, p. 268): 

“Young men and boys, and even girls, accused of 
violating some city ordinance are treated by the police 
and the police magistrates, in the first irfstance, in the 


+Same manner as the hardened criminal. They are 


arrested, not infrequently clubbed, sometimes hand- 
cuffed, marched through the streets in charge of an 
officer to the station, which in many cases is worse 
than a jail, where a full description of each is written 
down opposite their respective names, and then they 
are required to give bail for their appearance at some 
time in the future when the magistrate can hear their 
case. If they cannot furnish the bond instantly—and 

enerally they cannot—they are shoved intoa cell, and 

requently occupy the same ceil for a night, and some- 
times for a week, with the most desperate of criminals. 
The station-keeper is not to blame for this, for the law 
has made no other provision and left no alternative 
but to lock them up. 

‘Attend a session of the police court in any of our 
large cities, on almost any morning, and you will see 
on the sawdust in the prisoners’ pen a miscellaneous 
crowd of human beings of both sexes, ranging from 
middle life down to tender years, nearly all from the 
less fortunate class in life—poor, more or less ragged, 
with misery stamped deep into their faces, weak, with 
little or no training, no steady habits, without homes 
worthy of the name, and raised in an atmosphere des- 
titute of good and pregnant with vicious influences. 
As their cases are called, you learn that about one 
out of twelve is charged with a serious offense, about 
five-twelfths are charged with minor offenses, but 
there is something about the appearance of the accused 
which tells you they have made this round before. 
The remaining half are also charged with minor 
offenses, such as drunkenness, disorderliness, etc., 
but you soon become satisfied that they are not yet 
thoroughly depraved; that while they may have vio- 
lated some ordinance, they yet have the stuff in them 
to make good citizens, if givena little better chance ; 
and. as you look at them, the conviction settles in your 
mind that it was unnecessary, and therefore wrong, to 
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drag them in and corral them like so aay cattle, and 
that neither they nor anybody else will be benefited by 
such treatment. If you ask the magistrate why they 
were thus treated, before they had even been tried to 
see if they were guilty, he will tell you that the law 
required this; that under the law no other course was 
open. 

“You sit down while their cases are heard, and to 
your surprise find that about one-third are discharged 

y the magistrate because the evidence fails to show 
that they were guilty of any offense whatever. (The 
police reports show that nearly one-third of all that 
are arrested are discharged by the magistrate.) Turn- 
ing then to those not discharged, you find that a few, 
being shown to be probably guilty of the graver 
offenses, are bound over for the action of the grand 
{iry; while the great majority are shown to have vio- 
ated some ordinance, and are fined ; and as the fines 
are not paid at once in many cases, you see men, 
women, and often children, crowded into an omnibus 
with iron grating at windows and door, and driven to 
the workhouse or to the bridewell @vhich may prop- 
erly be called a short-term penitentiary) to work out 
the fine, or, in the absence of a workhouse, they are 
led back to jail to serve out the fine at so mucha day.”’ 

In Chicago in 1881, of 32,800 arrested, 10,743 were dis- 
charged by the police magistrates, to say nothing of 
those that were bound over to the grand jury and then 
discharged. ‘Thus, during one year, there were in that 
one city upward of 10,000 young persons, who, without 
having committed any crime, were yet condemned to 
undergo a regular criminal experience. 

Second. Thecharge is made that present prison sys- 


_ tems do not distinguish between convicts who are 


guilty, but bundle together the hardened and those 
who have committed their first offense. 

Every case has to go through the same steps, no 
matter how much the circumstances may differ ; the 
proceedings must be the same, no matter how trifling 
the charge; the accused must be arrested, must then 
either gzve bond or be locked up until he can be tried 
and the fact ascertained whether he is even guilty of 
the trifling offense charged or not, and, if found 
guilty, then, no matter what the condition of the 
accused may be, whether old or young, vicious or 
merely weak, male or female, there is but one course 
open, and this for all alike; that is, to 
impose a fine, and, if this is not paid, to : 
send the accused to the jail or to the fnqigerim- 
bridewell. a 

In the Fifth Biennial Report of the inate Treat- 
Michigan State Board of Corrections ment. 
and Charities, 1879-80, the subject of 
“Inequality of Sentences” is thus 
considered : 2 

“In Michigan, during the year ending September 30, 
1877, there were eight convicts sent to the State prison 
for assault with intent to commit murder—one for 
45 years, one for 25 years, one for 15 years, one for 
9 years, one for 6 years, one for 5 years, one for 2 
years, and one for r year. 

“It is supposable that these eight men, so sentenced 
for the same technical offense, may have been seen in 
prison working in the same department, eating at the 
same table, listening to the reais. in the chapel, 
with occasional opportunities for surreptitious ex- 
change of notes as to their respective allotments of 
justice and their progressin reformation. .. . 

“This inequality of sentences runs through all the 
courts. Cases like this (an actual case) occur some- 
where in the United States every month in the year. 
At the same term of the court, a bank-teller, for a 
theft of $500 from his employers or from a customer, 
is released on a nominal or suspended sentence, while 
a boy of 17 is sentenced to prison for three years for 
stealing a second-hand suit of clothes worth less 
than $20.”’ ; 

Mr. H. M. Boies says (Priésoners and Paupers, p. 6): 

“Our jails are conducted as public schools of crime 
and nurseries of criminals. Into them our constabu- 
lary and courts hustle ravishers, sodomites, cor- 
rupters of youth, murderers, burglars, thieves, drunk- 
ards, prostitutes, and all the foul members of society 
they can lay hands upon, with children convicted of 
petty larcenies or of Scat: meal with detained 
witness's and people accused of misdemeanors or 
crimes not tried. Inside the walls, comfortably housed, 
clothed, and fed, supplied with tobacco and cards, 
with promiscuous intercourse permitted during a 
part, if not all the day, the professional criminal and 
the hardened sinner recount their adventures to an 
interested audience, and delight to initiate the more 
ignorant into all the mysteries of iniquity. Incarcera- 
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ion here has no deterrent dread for the ‘rounder,’ 
ite the erring one, confined for a first assault, soon 
becomes assimilated to his companions, and joins the 
ranks of crime. Except for the brief period that the 
victims are restrained of their freedom of action, 
our jails are a menace rather than protection to 
ociety.”’ 
; Third. It is said that the pole-star of the present 
system is punishment, whereas the protection of 
society should be its sole object, and as punishment 
never made a sincere convert, and as the multitude of 
first offenders comes from the weaker class, they 
should be treated rather as wards, whom it may be 
necessary to confine, but whom it is yet necessary to 
train and educate, if possible, into good citizens. 

Governor Altgeld says (Live ae ag (P- 190): 

“Tn October, 1870, there was held at Cincinnati, (om 
a National Prison Reform Convention. The conven- 

tion was composed of several hundred 
members from all parts of the Union, 


; and was presided over by the Governor 
Failure to of Ohio. Being largely made up of per- 
Reform. ons familiar with the practical manage- 


ment of prisons and deeply interested 

in the subject of prison reform, its pro- 
ceedings were distinguished for marked ability. As 
a result of its deliberations, it formulated and adopted, 
with almost entire unanimity, a declaration of princi- 
ples, 37 in number, of which the szxv¢/ is so apposite to 
the point now under consideration that I give a part 
of it here: j 

“« T¢ 7s essential to a reformatory Paes is treatment 
that the self-respect of the prisoner should be cultivated 
to the utmost extent, and that every effort be made to 
give back to him his manhood. Hence, all disciplinar 
punishment that inflicts unnecessary pain or humil- 
zation should be abolished as of evil Ast han eae ce 
There ts no greater mistake in the whole compass of 
penal discipline than tts studied imposition of degra- 
dation as a part of punishment. Such imposition de- 
stroys every better impulse and aspiration ; tt crushes 
the weak, trritates the strong, and indisposes all to 
submission and reform. It 7s trampling where we 
ought to ratse, and 7s therefore as unchristian in prin- 
ciple as tt ts unwise in policy.’”’ 

Mr. Wines, in his work on prisons, says (p. 201) con- 
cerning the cruel treatment of prisoners: 

“Cruel treatment was once generally esteemed the 
most sure, just, and only fitting method of penal dis- 
cipline. But the period is well passed when the in- 
terior of a prison is to be the arena for the exercise of 
brutalizing forces upon erring and wicked men, The 
thought and action of the present have emerged from 
the dark shadows of the last century. Surely, all 
means of penal control which are severally restrictive 
of the mental, moral, and physical good of the con- 
victed criminal, and manifestly tyrannical, simply 
because an opportunity is afforded or created, do not 
conserve the high purpose of calm, helpful justice. 
The government which works out the best results for 
its subject secures therefrom something more than 
a machine-like obedience. Submission to rules, and 
the concurrence in an enforced task, which are not 
beyond reason, can be secured in the vast majority of 
cases, in well-regulated prisons, by means which are 
at hand and which are far removed from cruelty, In 
so doing, the prisoner’s self-control is evoked, and 
habits of industry acquired, which can never be 
brought about by the crushing process so much 
lauded by conceited and inexperienced prison 
reformers.’’ 

Florian J, Ries, inspector of the house of correction 
of Milwatikee, in the management of which he 
achieved a signal success, says, in his report for 1880: 

“The subject of reforming convicts is one that 
ought to be entitled to the very first consideration in 
the management of a prison. The idea that a prison 
is solely an institution for the punzshment of violators 
of the law is fast becoming obsolete, and one more 
humane, and in keeping with our advanced civiliza- 
tion, is taking its place. Experience has taught, and 
humanity demands, that the discipline of a prison be 
directed more toward the moral improvement of its 
inmates than to punishment or to torture.” 

Fourth, The charge is made that at present our 
prisons do not, as a rule, reform the prisoners, but 
turn them loose, at the expiration of sentence, in 
a condition which soon returns a great per cent. of 
them to prison. ; 

Says Governor Altgeld (¢dem, P. 170) : 

In the Milwaukee House of Correction there were 
committed, during the year ending December 31, 1881, 
- 1420 prisoners; of these 58.52 per cent. were committed 
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for the first time, while 41.48 per cent., or less than | 


half, had been imprisoned before. ; ¢ 
“During the year 1832 there were committed in the 
Chicago House of Correction, or bridewell, 7566 pris- 
oners; of these, 3923, or a little over half, admitted 
that they had been imprisoned before. : 
“These two institutions may be taken as showing 


the average of recommittals in similar institutions 


throughout the country, which may be set down as 
so per cent.; that is, one-half of all imprisoned admit 
that they have been in prison before. ‘ 

“But it must be remembered that all those im- 
prisoned because of inability to pay a fine imposed by 
some police magistrate, as well as those convicted of 
the smaller offenses only, are sent to these institu- 
tions; hence, the average of recommitals is much 
higher than in the other prisons. ‘ ‘ i 

“Por example, in the Illinois penitentiary at Joliet 
there were committed, during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1882, 747 convicts. Of these, 121, or 16.20 
per cent. admitted that they had been imprisoned in 
the penitentiary before. In some years the average is 
higher. It varies a little in all the penitentiaries, but 
in many it is 25 per cent.; and if we include the 
Southern States, where negroes are frequently recom- 
mitted for rather trivial offenses, it will average 30 per 
cent. No doubt a great many are recommitted with- 
out the knowledge of the prison officers, and conse- 
quently the number of recommittals really exceeds 
the above estimate.” 

Arthur McDonald (Criminology, P- 157) states the 
recedivists (relapsed criminals) condemned by court, 
to have been in Italy, in 1882, 22 per cent.; in France, 
in 1879, 50 per cent.; in Belgium, in 1869-71, 70 per cent.; 
in Prussia, from 1871 to 1877, from 74 to 84 per cent. In 
France, of 1000 recedivists, 67 were under 16 years of 
age; 204 were between 16 and 21; 284, between 21 and 
30; 215, between 30 and 40; 206, between 4o and 60; 24 
Over 60. 

Fifth. Governor Altgeld asserts that there are 
special evils concerning the arrest of women. He 
says (zd@em): 

‘It appears from the report of the Superintendent 
of Police of Chicago that, in 1882, 6835; women were 
arrested and taken to the police prisons 
in Chicago, and that, during that year, 


1800 women were incarcerated in the Women 
Chicago House of Correction, mostly = 
for non-payment of fines which had Prisoners, 


been imposed. Of the latter num- 

ber, 359 were reported prostitutes, 871 

were servants, 114 were launderers, and all were poor. 
Now, can any good come of thus treating unfor- 
tunate wonmten? What are they to do when re- 
leased? Can anybody tell? The 359 whom the officers 
call prostitutes, and think that a sufficient accusation 
to excuse any kind of treatment, were not the pe ted 
children of sin—not those that live in gilded palaces 
and dress in silks and satins, for these are rarely dis- 
turbed—they were the poor, unfortunate, and forlorn 
creatures who, without friends, without sympathy, 
without money, often hungry, and without sufficient 
clothing to protect them from the cold winds,’ wander 
out on the streets, not so much wantonly as from 
necessity, literally trying to sell their souls for a 
morsel of bread, dealing in shame, not from choice, 
but because every Christian door is shut against 
them, because there is no place where they can work 
and find shelter. Now, in what condition are they 
when they have gone through the above experience? 
What are they to do when again set at liberty? Ex- 
perience has answered this a hundred times. They 
return to their old ways, because there is nothing else 
that they can do; the only difference bein 
have become more degraded, more brutalized by the 
treatment which they have received, and from which 
no good ever has or ever can come.” 

Sixth, Concerning the evil effect of convict labor 
upon free labor, see CONVICT LABOR. But there are 
evil effects, as the system is at present usually 
managed, upon the convict himself. Says Governor 
Altgeld : 

“A convict has no interest whatever in his work. 
It does him no good to do a large amount of work in 
a day, for it will benefit neither him nor anyone dear 
to him. Men are generally impelled to work by a 
desire to benefit themselves or those dependent upon 
or dear to them. But the convict has none of these 
incentives. The convict’s work is to him a treadmill 
from which he is to get no benefit. He goes to his 
task because forced to go; works only while forced. 


“The effect is, therefore, to make a man a slow _ 
workman, and, in many cases, an indifferent and | 
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careless one; and in time these habits will become 
natural, especially where they are long continued. 
Therefore, instead of becoming an expert and skilled 
workman, he is more apt to become a slow botcher, 
and is therefore not well equipped to make an honest 
living when he goes free. Nobody wants him, and he 
soon relapses into crime.” 

In 1872 Mr. Tallack, at the request of the Howard 
Association and of the Central Committee of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress, collected a vast amount 
of information on the subject of prison management, 
prison labor, and the reformation of prisoners. On 
this point he says: ‘‘ Prisoners, if discharged untaught 
and untrained, soon relapse, and cost the public 4159 
per annum (nearly $800), at a low estimate, by their 
robberies.” 

When a man has spent years in prison, on again 
going out into the world he is absolutely dependent ; 
he has no money and generally no friends who will 
help him; he may be anxious to work and earn an 
honest living, but often cannot get work. 

Florien J. Ries, in his report of the Milwaukee 
House of Correction for 1880, in speaking of this sub- 
ject, says: 

““Many, doubtless, leave the prison with a strong 
determination to lead honorable lives in the future; 
but here the question arises, How will they accom- 
plish this? With all boasted philanthropy and all 
pretended kindly feeling toward these persons, how 
does society meet them when the prison door has 
closed behind them? As long as people demand that 
prisons must be self-sustaining, these persons will 
receive but a pittance upon their discharge. With 
this they venture out upon the world, seeking em- 
lager and, if they are frank, and admit that they 

ave just been discharged from prison, who will em- 
ploy them? Without employment, without money, 
without friends, what are they to do? Is it not per- 
fectly natural, under these circumstances, that they 
ee , seek and find their former associates in 
crime 
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The reforms proposed for these and other evils are 
numerous. 

First. It is proposed that for light offenses adults, 
and especially the young, should not be imprisoned at 
all, but placed on probation under a probation officer. 
This has been tried in Boston some 15 years. A law 
providing for this was passed in 1878. Having pro- 
vided for the appointment of probation officers—one 
in each district—and for the manner in which notice 
shall be given them of every arrest, the law says: 

““SECTION 75, Such probation officer shall carefully 
inquire into the character and offense 
of every person arrested for crime in 
his city or town, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether the accused may 
reasonably be expected to reform with- 
out punishment, and shall keep a full 
record of the results of his investiga- 
tions. 

“SECTION 76. Such probation officer, if satisfied, 
upon investigation, that the best interests of the 
public and of the accused would be subserved by 
placing him upon probation, shall recommend the 
same to the court trying the case, and the court may 
permit the accused to be placed upon probation, upon 
such terms as it may deem best, having regard to his 
reformation. [When probation is recommended b 
the officer, the prisoner is practically released on his 
own bond.] ; 

“SECTION 78. He shall attend the sessions of the 
courts held within said county for criminal business. 
investigate the cases of persons accused or convicted 
of crimes and misdemeanors, and recommend to the 
courts the placing on probation of such persons as 
may reasonably be expected to reform without pun- 
ishment. He shall have a place in the office of the 
superintendent of police. hen he deems it advisa- 
ble for any person placed on probation to be sent out 
of the State at the expense of the city, the city council 
may make the necessary appropriation for the pur- 
pose, to be expended by him, under the direction of 
the superintendent of police, and he shall render an 
account of such expenditures, with the items, quar- 
terly, to said superintendent. He shall also, as far as 
practicable, visit the offenders placed on probation by 
the court, at his suggestion, and render such assist- 
ance and encouragement as will tend to prevent their 
again offending, Any person placed upon probation, 
upon his recommendation, may be rearrested by him, 
upon approval of the superintendent of police, without 
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further warrant, and again brought before the court ; 
and the court eat thereupon proceed to sentence, or 
may make any other lawful disposition of the case.” 

. e summary of the first ro years’ experience is as 
ollows : 


Ea 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Whole number tak-| 
en on probation , . .'430/376|418]549)788/846)797|852|827) 1056 


Did well and were’ 


discharged......... 375|335|377|489| 7181757|742|790|784| 992 
Proved shoptEe te, 55| 41} 42| 60] 70} 89! 55] 62] 43] 64 


Had there been no probation, all those that were 
saved must have been sentenced and imprisoned, and 
their sentences during the ro years, when put to- 
gether, would have amounted to 1715 years and to 
months, or an average of 171 years and 7 months of 
time each year, all this having been saved to the 
accused and their families, as well as to society. 

Mr. William F. Reed, probation officer for the Rox- 
bury district, closes his report for the year 1888 as fol- 
lows: “‘ Probation has saved many of doch sexes from 
exposure, shame, and loss of situation, tn cases where 
they had committed their first offense, and not only 
saved them for the time being, but for all times.” 

The method of procedure is simply to continue a 
case for three months, and then to continue it again 
as often as may be deemed necessary. Ifthe accused 
does well, he is finally discharged. If he does not do 
well, he can be sentenced at any time. 

It is a most remarkable circumstance that so few 
Tun away. Out of 1056 placed on probation in one dis- 
trict in one year, only 12 ran away, and, on the whole, 
the average of runaways is scarcely 1% per cent. 

Second. It is proposed that when men are impris- 
oned, they be imprisoned on the ‘indeterminate 
sentence.” 

In the report of the Committee on Prisons, made in 
1881, to the Legislature of California, with some reflec- 
tions on prison discipline and management, the ques- 
tion of ‘“‘indeterminate sentences ”’ is thus discussed : 

“By indeterminate sentences is meant that all per- 
sons in a State who are convicted of crimes or offenses 
before a competent court shall be 
deemed a iny oe eee yen ane shall be 
committed to a Board of Guardians, un- ¢& aly 
til, in their judgment, they -may Indetermi 
returned to society with ordinary safety nate Sen- 
and in accord with their own highest tence.” 
welfare. If this principle be adopted, 
the confinement of a prisoner will de- : 
pend upon his own exertions to earn promotion and 
eventual freedom. The duration of confinement is 
placed under the control, and is.determined by the 
conduct, of the convict himself. The advantages ofan 
indeterminate sentence are: 

“>. It supplants the law of force by the law of love. 

“2. It secures certainty of restraint and continued 
treatment, which operate to prevent crime, as severity 
does not. ; _. 

“3. It makes possible the arrest and right training 
of that whole brood of beginners, before great de- 
pravity is reached and character is irretrievably 
fixed. 

“4. It utilizes for reformatory ends the motive that 
is always the strongest—the desire to be released, the 
love of liberty. ‘ ; 

“< It removes the occasion, and so mollifies the 
feeling of animosity usually felt toward the law and 
its officers, puts the personal interest of the prisoner 

lainly in obedience to the rules of discipline, and leads 
fie to co-operate with those laboring for his welfare.” 

The classical example of the working of this system 
is the Elmira Reformatory (g. v.), where the results are 
so astonishing that we devote to it a special article. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons of Massachusetts, January, 1881, Says: 

‘Whatever plan may be adopted to afford the best 
opportunities for accomplishing the reformation of 
criminals, the highest results can never be attained 
while the present system of imposing definite sentences 
for crime is in force. This was long ago recognized as 
true in the treatment of young offenders, and for many 
years children have been sentenced to the reform 
schools for their minority; no time-sentences being 
imposed; the power to release them, when they are 
deemed to be reformed, being given to the authorities 
in charge of the schools. : 
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“There are many reasons for applying the same 
principle in the treatment of adult criminals. The 
present system holds out no inducement to the convict 
toreform. His sentence isa fixed one, and expires on 
a day certain, regardless of his conduct or of his char- 
acter. The one thing he keeps more constantly in 
mind than any other is the day of his release. He 
knows that this will not be much delayed by anything 
he may do, and cannot be materially hastened by good 
behavior or by any change of character. Helearns to 
look upon his punishment as wholly retributive; and, 
when he comes out of the prison, he feels that he has 
‘wiped out’ the record against him, and is to begin 
again. During his trial, his main effort, and that of his 
counsel, is to secure as light a sentence as is possible, 
and often, with no conception of the gravity of his 
offense, he harbors a spite against the Government 
for punishing him too severely. — 

“It may be necessary to continue for the present 
this system for most offenders, as a change from fixed 
sentences to indefinite ones involves a change in the 
whole system of prison management and discipline. 
But for an institution whose first aim is the reforma- 
tion of criminals, indefinite sentences must eventually 
prevail. Under such a system, a convict would be 
confined until he was deemed to be reformed, be it a 
short or long time. This throws around the prisoner 
every possible inducement for self-improvement. He 
realizes that his future is in his own hands. He sees 
that the State is not punishing him oegone! for his 
crimes, but is interested in his welfare; that he is de- 
prived of his liberty not somuch on account of his acts 
as on account of his character ; and that his right to 
freedom is dependent upon his reformation, which in 
turn depends upon his own use of his opportunities.” 

Third. It is proposed that convicts be paid for their 
work. Governor Altgeld says of this plan: 

“There should, in my judgment, be given every 
convict in prison an opportunity to earn something 
over and above the cost of keeping him. 
iknow this involves difficulties, but 
none that cannot be overcome. He 
should be not only permitted to earn 
something, but he should be required to 
earn something to carry to his credit 
before he is again set at liberty ; so that, 
when he leaves the prison doors, he will have some- 
thing to sustain him for a while; and this should not 
be paid him at once, but in instalments, so that he 
cannot lose it at once; or, if he hasa family to support, 
he not only should be permitted to work, but required 
to earn something, while in prison, for the support of 
his family. ... 

‘Under the present system, the innocent are pun- 
ished with the guilty. The law intends that its penal- 
ties shall fall only on those that actually violate it; 
but at present, in many cases, the consequences of a 
conviction fall with equal severity upon the innocent 
and dependent, for it in effect takes away their bread.” 

Upon this subject W. Searles, chaplain of the peni- 
tentiary at*Auburn, N. Y., in his report, says: 

“The letters received by the prisoners from their 
almost broken-hearted wives, mothers, sisters, and 
friends, enjoining upon them repentance, reforma- 
tion, and obedience to the prison rules, that they may 
the sooner be reunited, must have a great influence 
upon them, both for their present and future good. 
And, sir, it is the perusal of thesedJetters from the poor 
old mother, the broken-hearted wife, the suffering 
children, the grieving brothers and sisters, that en- 
forces upon my mind the lesson that no man liveth to 
himself alone. In the yast majority of cases, these 
mothers, wives, and children are poor, and were de- 
pendent upon the son, the husband, and the father for 
the actual necessaries of life. In consequence of his 
imprisonment ¢iey must suffer, While it is the duty 
of society to protect itself against the inroads of the 
criminals, let me inquire, is it not equally the duty of 
society to protect from want and suffering the inno- 
cent wife and child? As Ihave heretofore suggested, 
permit me again to express the hope that the incoming 
Legislature will make some provision by which a fo- 
tion, however small, of the convict’s earnings may be 
set apart for his own or his family’s benefit.’ , 

This system, therefore, works a great injustice to 
the innocent, and, inthe long run, entails a heavy 
burden on society ; for where the family of a convict 
is left without support, the burden of providing falls 
directly on society. It is immaterial whether this 
burden be discharged in taxes or in charity, or in the 
loss of goods stolen : it still comes from the public, 

Further than this, the children of a convict thus sit- 
uated, having no regular source to look to for bread, 
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are liable to grow up violators of the law from the 
sheer force of their surroundings; for squalor and 
misery are hot-beds of crime. ; ae : 

There has been some experience in this line. _ 

In Minnesota the convict in the State prison is al- 
lowed, for good conduct, six days every month, for 
which he receives the same rate that is paid by the 
contractors of the State. The money thus earne may 
be paid by the prison authorities to the convict’s 
family, if needy, and when not thus paid, it is given 
to the convict on being discharged. Many convicts, 
on leaving the prison, have had upward of $150 to 
their credit, with which to start again in life. Are 
these not more likely to do well than if they had not 
acent? 

In 1876 Mr. Richard Vaux, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
—one of the very best institutions of the kind in this 
country—in speaking of the work done there, said: 

“Manufacturing material is bought at market 
prices, and the goods manufactured are sold at the 
same; so that there is no unfair competition with 
manufacturers who employ honest men. ‘The con- 
victs are allowed pay for overtime. One man sup- 
ported a wife and family outside of prison by overwork 
done in prison. The prisoners cost about 34 cents 
a day per capita. Labor is not farmed out, nor let out 
by contract. We are not self-supporting, and I trust 
we never shall be. When a prison becomes self-sup- 
porting, it is just what prisons are not intended 
to do.’ F 

William Kunz, superintendent of the St. Louis 
workhouse, says: - 

“By carefully studying the habits and inclinations 
of the prisoners, I arrived at the conclusion that a 
greater amount of work could be obtained from them 
by offering a reward to the industrious prisoners than 
by exacting work from them under the threat of pun- 
ishment. With the consent of the Board of Public 
Improvements, and the approval of his Honor the 
Mayor, I established task-work for all such labor as 
the possibilities would allow, whereby a prisoner 
inclined to be industrious has the opportunity af- 
forded him of materially shortening his imprisonment 
by making overtime. f this a great many prisoners 
have availed themselves.” 

It is not wholly a new principle. 
historical studies of prisons, says: 

“Viscount Vilain XIV. was the founder of the Great 


Wines, in his 


Central Convict Prison at Ghent. ... We find at 
Ghent, already applied, nearly all the 

great Lg pag cs which the world is, 

even to-day, but slowly and painfully . 
seéking to introduce into prison man- Experience, 


agement. What are they? Reforma- 

tion as a primary end to be kept in 

view; hope as the great regenerative force; indus- 
trial labor as another of the vital forces to the same 
end; education, religious and literary, as a third 
essential agency ; abbreviation of sentence and far7- 
ticipation in earnings as incentives to diligence, obe- 
dience, and self-improvement ; the enlistment of the 
will of the criminal,” etc. Again he says: “Among 
the most remarkable of the early experiments in 
prison discipline was that of Colonel Montesino, the 
prisoner to choose the trade he would learn. 

“He seized those great principles which the Creator 
has impressed upon the human soul, and molded them 
to his purpose. He aimed to develop manhood, not 
to crush it; to gain the will, not simply to coerce the 
body. He employed the law of love, and found it the 
most powerful of all laws. fle excited the pris- 
oners to diligence by allowing them a by no means in- 
considerable portion of their earnings. He enabled 
them to raise their position, step by step, by their own 
industry and good conduct. ... Mr. Hoskins, an 
intelligent English traveler, after giving an extended 
account of the prison, adds this conclusion: ‘The suc- 
cess attending the reformation of the prisoners in this 
establishment seems really a miracle.’ ” 

Wines also records one other remarkable case, and 
that in a country where it was least to be expected— 
Russia. It appears that Count Sollohub introduced 
a system into the house of correction at Moscow, 
similar in its general features to that last described. 
So long as a convict remained an apprentice he got 
no part of the product of his labor ; but as soon as he 
was adjudged to be a master-workman, he received 
a proportion equal to two-thirds of his entire earnings, 
the greater pee of which was reserved for him as 
a little capital to begin life with again after his libera- 
tion. So effectual was the power of hope thus ap- 
plied, that in some instances the convict apprentices 
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learned their trade and became master-workmen in 
two months. Nine-tenths of all learned their trade so 
thoroughly that, on their release, they could fill the 
position of foreman in other shops. And further, 
there were scarce any relapses ; so that of 2128 persons 
released during the first six years, only 9 were re- 
turned to prison.” 

Of one objection to this plan, Governor Altgeld 
says: 

“If it is objected that there would then be too much 
prison labor performed, by which free labor would be 
injured, I answer that, in the first place, there would 
be no more men at work than there would be, or at 
least should be at work, if there were no prisons; and, 
as the prison labor is no cheaper than the free labor, 
no injustice would be done to the free laborer. In 
fact, one great cause of complaint that now exists— 
viz., the cheapness of prison labor—would be done 
away with.” 

Fourth, It is even proposed that convicts be em- 
ployed at remunerative labor outside of prison walls. 

It is said that while the vicious, and those that have 
long terms to serve, are kept within the walls, the 
remainder could more generally be set at work for 
which they were adapted, outside of the prison. In- 
stead of being confined to the few trades that can be 
successfully carried on inside prison walls, prisoners 
could then be set at almost every kind of manual 
labor; and, instead of employing them in a few 
branches of industry, as is now done, they could be 
distributed more nearly as they would have been had 
each selected work from choice as a free man. 

fifth. Some prison reformers fear too much indul- 
gence and “coddling” of prisoners. Said Captain 
E. S. Wright, of the Western State Penitentiary, 
Alleghany, Pa., at the meeting of the National Prison 
Association, in 1892: 

“It is generally understood that the prisons of Great 
Britain and Ireland are steadily diminishing in popu- 
lation, but the causes for this remarkable result are 
not clear to all. The credit should be given to a sys- 
tem adopted about 15 years ago, placing all the prisons 
under a centralized control for each country, with 
exactly the same rules and regulations governing 
control, labor, food, and clothing. Every item seems 
to be cared for, and the discipline is rigid and stern. 
It is the general belief that serious crime has dimin- 
ished, but it is apparent that the vast number of petty 
offenders and habitual criminals has created much 
uneasiness, and severer treatment for such seems 
probable, as it is thought to be the only satisfactory 
solution of the matter. There is a feeling of distrust 
that the prevailing system of leniency in Great Britain, 
for minor crimes especially, has been a great mistake. 
Over a million of arrests are reported for 1891; of 
these 255,314 were committed to prison, but, as many 
were repeated crimes, in the same year only 137,000 
persons were committed. Of these 12,380 are reported 
as felons and 10,100 as habitual petty offenders. This 
class, it is claimed, is a menace to society. Earnest 
men say, ‘ Why hesitate to seclude a class defined as 
a constant danger to civilized life?’ 

“The history of American prisons shows constant 
progress in the treatment, and clemency has marked 
the course of justice; yet it has to be admitted that 
crime and vice have increased in greater ratio than 
the population of the country. We are, then, brought 
to this conclusion, that prison discipline must be 
placed on sterner and more repressive lines to be 
deterrent.” : 

Sixth. Mr. Henry M. Boies advocates a measure 
quite different from any yet mentioned. He says 
(Prisoners and Paupers, p. 269): _ 

“By carefully providing for its degenerates and 
abnormals in comfortable prisons, asyliims, and alms- 

houses, giving them the advantages 

of the highest knowledge and science 

° of living, society unwittingly aggra- 
Castration. yates ie evil ie cooks to alleviate. It 
maintains alive those who would perish 

without its aid. It permits their repro- 

duction and multiplication. It fosters, with more 
attention than it gives its better types, the establish- 
ment and increase of an abnormal and defective class. 
It not only perpetuates by care, but encourages, by 
ermitting unrestricted ‘breeding in’ among them, 
he unnatural spread and growth of a social gangrene 
of fatal tendencies. It is assuming oppressive and 
alarming proportions, which begin to be felt in the 
whole social organization. In terror our advancing 
civilization begins to inquire if there be no way of 
counteraction consistent with its highest benevolence, 
by which this abnormality of abnormalism may be 
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avoided, criminality and pauperism restored to nat- 
ural een ortions, or to that ratio of increase which 
may be the inevitable result of ignorance and excess 
in living. 

“We believe that the progress of medical and 
surgical science has opened up such a way entirely 

racticable ; humanitarian in the highest sense, unob- 
ectionable except upon grounds of an absurd and 
irrational sentiment. The discoveries in the use of 
anesthetics and antiseptics have rendered it possible 
to remove or sterilize the organs of reproduction of 
both sexes without pain or danger. This is the 
simplest, easiest, and most effectual solution of the 
whole difficulty. . . . Such a removal would be a 
positive benefit to the abnormal rather than a depri- 
vation ; rather a kindness than aninjury. This opera- 
tion bestowed upon the abnormal inmates of our 
prisons, reformatories, jails, asylums, and public in- 
stitutions would entirely eradicate those unspeakable 
evil practises which are so terribly prevalent, debas- 
ing, destructive, and uncontrollable in them. It 
would confer upon the inmates health and strength 
for weakness and impotence, satisfaction and comfort 
for discontent and insatiable desire. ... 

“The abnormal does not want children, has no affec- 
tion for them, and gets rid of them as soon as possible 
if they come. If this were not so, their offspring, being 
abnormal, weak, sickly, diseased, deformed, idiotic, 
insane, or criminal, doomed to a burdensome and suf- 
fering existence or an early death, are a curse rather 
than a comfort to their parents; so that in no sense 
could the deprivation of these organs inflict injury or 
damage to criminal or pauper. On the contrary, they 
would be enabled thereby to enjoy many comforts 
and privileges, and be relieved from many restraints 
at present necessarily imposed upon them. The range 
of their enjoyments would, in fact, be greatly enlarged, 
both in confinement and at liberty. Many indeed 
might be allowed freedom who are now closely 
eenhned. 4, /. 

“The remedy we suggest would certainly be ef- 
fectual, an immeasurable benefit to the human race, 
the exercise of an inherent right which really injures 
none, and, moreover, it appears to have become an 
imperative duty which society owes to its own 
preservation, which may not be neglected without 
actual sin. 

“Society arrests and confines the leper, the victim 
of smallpox, yellow-fever, cholera, or typhoid, and 
treats them according to its own will, with or against 
their consent. It does not hesitate to remove a gan- 
grened limb, a diseased organ from the person, if it is 
necessary ; it shuts up the insane, the imbecile, the 
criminal, for the public protection ; it inflicts punish- 
ments of various degrees; compels men to labor 
without pay, for its good, in durance; even deprives 
them of life if it pleases; assumes arbitrary control 
of the life, liberty, and happiness of an individual, if 
it considers it necessary for the public welfare ; and 
no reasonable being questions its right or duty to do 
these things. At the same time it allows its deformed 
and diseased in mind, body, and soul, to disseminate 
social leprosy and cancer with impunity, while the 
skill of its surgeons could prevent the infection by an 
operation almost as simple as vaccination. It seems 
inexplicable that the remedy should have been so 
long delayed.” 
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PENSIONS IN THE UNITEDSTATES. 
—A pensionis a regular payment of money toa 
person by the Government in consideration of 
past services in its employ. Pensions were 
formerly granted in the United States only to 
enlisted men of the army or navy who had 
suffered during our various wars, except in 
a few special instances. But in 1869 an act 


was passed providing pensions at the rate of 
their salary to United States judges who have 
served ten years and resigned at 7o years or 
upward. Pensions have also been granted to 
the widows of former presidents. Employees 
in the life-saving service, in the quartermas- 
ter’s and paymaster’s departments, and nurses 
have also received them. Private pension 
bills are often passed, but by far the largest 
number of pensioners of the United States are 
such under general laws. 

The United States pension system may be 
saidto commence with the resolution of Con- 
gress dated August 26, 1776, by which the Con- 
tinental Congress undertook to provide for dis- 
abled soldiers of the Revolution, From June 
7, 1785, to September 29, 1789, the several 
States assumed the payment of pensions by a 
recommendation of Congress on account of its 
inability to raise money by taxation. After 
the adoption of the new constitution, Congress 
resumed their payment by annual enactments, 
making them payable during the life of the 
beneficiaries, under the acts of March 23,1792, 
and February 28, 1793. 

Pensions were not provided for the children 
of Revolutionary soldiers. The first act pro- 
viding pensions for disabled officers and sol- 
diers of the regular army, was passed April 3, 
1790, and its provisions were renewed and 
amended from time to time until they were 
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embodied in the act of March 16, 1802, which 
is now the fundamental law for pensions on 
account of disability incurred prior to March 4, 
1861. 

By act of March 3, 1835, the office of Com- 
missioner of Pensions was created for two 
years. It was extended from time 
to time, and made permanent in 
1849. He was to execute, under History. 
the direction of the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, such duties in re- 
lation to the various pension laws as might be 
prescribed by the President. 

On March 3, 1849, the pension office became 
a bureau of the newly created Department of 
thé Interior. As at present organized its af- 
fairs are administered by a commissioner, un- 
der whose charge come all matters relating to 
pensions, and who is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, two deputy commissioners, a chief 
clerk, an assistant chief clerk, a law or appeal 
clerk, a board of legal reviewers, a board of 
medical reviewers, special examiners, exam- 
iners’ clerks, copyists, messengers, laborers, 
and watchmen. 

The pension laws since the War of Rebellion 
have been too numerous and too complicated 
to be given here, but the growth of our pen- 
sion list till if has become the chief expense of 
the Government, is seen in the following table : 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

~ Total ‘ 

FISCAL YEAR CLams ALLowep.|N2™ber of] 
ENDING JUNE 30. sy easy 

at Filed. 
als 1dows, 
Invalids. ete 

413 49 2,487 
4121 35763 49332 
17,041 22,446 535599 
15,212 245959 72,684 
22,883 275204 65,256 
16,589 19,893 36,753 
9,460 19,461 20,768 
75292 15,904 26,066 
5,721 12,500 24,851 
71934 8,399 43,909 
6,468 71244 26,391 
6,551 4,073 18,303 
51937 3152 16,734 

5,760 41730 18,704 | 
5,360 41376 231523 
7,282 3,861 22,715 
7414 35550 44,587 
7242 35379 57,118 
10,176 45455 141,466 
21,304 3,920 31,116 
22,946 3,999 40,939 
32,074 51303 48,776 
27,414 6,366 41,785 
27,580 71743 40,918 
31,937 8,610 49.895 
35,283 TI,217 72465 
35843 10,816 75,720 
36,830 11,924 81,220 
50,395 14,612 105,044 
41,381 II,Q14 363,799 
17,876 75287 198,345 
10,232 75205 119,361 
6,129 45225 40,148 
SL GUALT Ge cies anthers 566,110 308,725 2,074,843 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 
Total ON THE ROLL. 
Nas Disbursements. 
Allowed. 
‘Invalids. “V ete Total. 

wees 4.337 45299 8,636 $1,072, 461.55 
462 45341 3,818 8.159 790,384.76 
7,884 7,821 6,970 14,701 I,025,139.9r 
39,487 235479 27,056 51,135 4,504,616.92 
40,171 35,880 50,106 85,086 8,525,153.15 
50,177 553652 71,070 | 126,722 13)4595996.43 
36,482 69,565 83,618 | 153,183 18,619,956.46 
28,921 75:957 93,686 | 160,643 24,010,081.99 
23,196 82,859 | 105,104 | 187,093 28, 422,884.08. 
18,221 87,521 III, 165 198,686 27,780,8r1.82 
16,562 93394 | I14,tOr | 207,495 33,077; 383.63 
34:333 | 113,954 | 118,275 | 232,229 30, 169, 341-00 
16,052 I1g,500 118,911 238,411 29,185, 289.62: 
10,462 121,628 114,613 236,241 39, 503,749.56 
11,152 122,989 111,832 234,821 29,683, 116.63 
9,977 124,239 107,898 | 232,137 28,351,500.69: 
11,326 128,723 103,381 232,104 28, 580,157.04 
11,962 131,649 | 92,340 223,998 26,844,415.18 
31,346 138,615 104,140 242,755 33,780, 526. 19 
19,545 145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802 571240, 540.14 
27,304 164,TTO 104,720 268,830 50, 626,538.51 
27,664 182,633 103,064 285,697 54,296,280, 54 
38, 162 206,042 97,616 303,658 60, 431,972.85 
34,102 | 225,470 97,286 | 323,756 575273) 536-74 
35,767 | 247,146 97,979 | 345,125 65,693,706. 72 
40,857 270,346 951437 | 365,783 64,584,270.45 
551194 | 306,298 99,799 | 406,007 74,815, 486.85 
60,252 343,701 108,856 452,557 70,646, 146.37 
51,921 373,609 116,026 480.725 80,131,968.44 
66,637 | 415,654 | 122,200 | 537,944 106,493,890. 19 
156,486 536,821 130,339 676,160 118,548,950.71 
224,047 703.242 172,826 876,068 141,086, 948.84 
121,630 759,706 206, 306 966,012 158,155.342-52 
39,085 | 754,382 | 215,162 | 969,544 1405772, 163.78 
1,307,006 aisfere sant aistas $1,717,275,718.20 
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This steady growth of the pension list has 


led to much discussion as to the necessity of 


its revision. Representative proposals for re- 
vision have recently been made by many and 
prominently by Hon. R. P. C. Wilson, Chair- 


“man of the House Committee on Pensions 


(1895); General S.S. Burdett, Past Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic; and Colonel W. C. Church, editor of the 
Army and Navy Journal. All agree that our 
pension list needs to be revised in such a way 
as to,make it indeed a roll of honor. 
Representative Wilson says: 


‘““ All cases of reported fraud should be promptly in- 
vestigated by the department through the medium of 
the force of special examiners in the field, but in no 
instance should a pensioner’s name be dropped from 
the roll on any ground until he has been allowed the 
widest latitude to show his right toa continuance of 
his pension. 

“There can be no doubt that the deserving soldier 
who went unflinchingly to the front at his country’s 
call, and, while enduring the hardships of camp, 
march, and conflict incurred wounds or other perma- 
nent disabilities, regards the pension list as a roll of 
honor, and earnestly desires, with all other good citi- 

zens, the adoption of such measures by 
Congress, or by those charged with the 


: administration of the laws, as will 
rae purge the list of all those who have 


been placed thereon through fraud or 
misrepresentation; but the undeserv- 
ing class, which, unfortunately, consti- 
tutes a considerable proportion of the list, will never 
relinquish the benefits wrongfully acquired without 
a bitter and determined struggle, and many well- 
meaning and conscientious men in public life, who 
acknowledge and earnestly deplore the existence of 
pension abuses, will hesitate to align themselves on 
the side of corrective measures for fear of a possible 
adverse effect upon their political fortunes. I con- 
tend, therefore, that the administration of the pension 
laws should, if possible, be completely divorced from 
politics, and while I have-not yet been able to fully 
satisfy my mind asto the practicability of the change, 
it may be found, upon careful consideration and in- 
vestigation, that the transfer of the bureau tothe War 
Department, proposed in a recently offered (but not 
adopted) amendment to the Pension Appropriation 
Dill, and to the care of a courageous, able, and fair- 
minded army officer, would be a step in the right 
direction.” 


General Burdett points out that the outcry 
is not so much against our pension laws as 
against the methods and result of their admin- 
istration. 


“Tt is insisted in many quarters that the rolls are 
encumbered by names not lawfully entitled to be 
there. If this istrue, it is indeed an outrage which 
calls for promptcorrection. Butthe very vehemence, 
excess, and even rudeness of some of the assailants 
give warning that their charges ought not to be ad- 
mitted in any measure until investigation has been 
had. If matters are as bad as they are asserted to be, 
there have been worse than mistake and mismanage- 
ment ; there have been fraud and conspiracy. That 
all the probabilities are against this is indicated by 
the dearth of facts which the most hostile have been 
able to produce. Nevertheless, iteration and reitera- 
tion have had their effect upon the popular mind. 
There ought to be searching inquiry through dispas- 
sionate (not partisan) agencies. The great body of 
veteran survivors will welcome this. | 

“In the meantime the situation might as well be 
faced. Relief to the taxpayer is to come from the 
scythe of the great reaper. The beneficiaries are old 
men now. If not by the actual count of years, they 
are yet old because of the exposures and decrepitudes 
which come from their service. All but one of the 

eat leaders in battle are dead; a division of their 
Datlewers joins them every year. A little patience 
and the account will be closed.’ 


Colonel Church says : 


ig thing seems possible, and that is to so codify 
aetaon awe as os make them intelligible and con- 
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sistent. Under their gears interpretation there are, 
or were at the date of the last detailed report, no less 
than rr9 grades of pay between the extremes of $1 a 
month and $72a month, with three other grades of 
$r1oo, $166.6634, and $466.6634 a month, supplied by 
special acts to a few exceptional cases. The advance 
from the lowest to the highest rate is by fractions of 
a dollar, the average advance being 60 cents. 

“Another reform that has been suggested is to per- 
mit the employment of trained actuaries to determine 
the exact extent of the burden upon the public treas- 
ury. What this is no one now knows, and for a suc- 
cession of years the Commissioner of Pensions has 
been obliged to guess at it, as nearly as he could, and 
to ask Congress, later on, to make good the deficiency 
occasioned by his insufficient estimate. 

“Finally, and most impofttant of all, Congress 
should provide for printing a list of pensioners, with 
a statement of the reason for granting a pension in 
each case. To this should be added a list of those 
applying for pensions whose cases are pending, in- 
cluding the claimants for increase of pensions. Such 
a list should be widely distributed instead of being 
confined, as was the one printed some years ago, to 
a few copies, passing at once into the hands of persons. 
interested in suppressing the facts. Every army 
officer should receive copies, and every organization 
representing old soldiers, and it should be sent to 
each post-office to be posted there. The attempts 
made thus far to revise our pension rolls have not 
paid their cost. The two or three hundred special 
examiners employed last year succeeded in convicting 
only 122 fradulent pensioners, or fourteen-one-hun- 
dred-thousandths (.ooo14) of 1 per cent. of the whole 
number of pensioners. ... 

“While endeavoring to set forth fairly the exact 
condition of the pension problem, I must confess that 
Ihave no great sympathy with the present disposition 
to criticize our appropriations for pensions. We are 
reaping what we have sown, and inthe end we may 
learn that the money expended in preventing war, or 
in preparing ourselves to conduct it with efficiency, is 
quite as wisely bestowed as that devoted to paying 
later on for our neglect, and we may find comfort for 
ourselves in the fact that our expenditures for pen- 
sions, at the worst showing, will not, after the arrears 
of pensions are settled, exceed the amount con- 
tributed annually to the public treasury by the tax 
upon liquors and cigars. We may be content with the 
knowledge that it is the vices of our people that are 
providing for the comfort of our old soldiers, not one 
of whom should fail to receive what is honestly his due 
in the way of public support, and let those who object 
to contributing to this refrain from smoking and 
drinking. Our liberality toward veterans is in the 
line of our increase of national expenditure in a ratio 
beyond that of an increase of population. In 1821 
this increase was $6,000,000 in excess of this ratio, 
and in 1870 $164,400,000 in excess. Pensions are not 

eculiar to the American service; for example, every 
British soldier receives one after an enlistment of ar 
years, and a temporary or permanent pension after 
12 years, if discharged as an invalid or rendered unfit 
for service. 

‘““We give pensions for a service of 60 days and even 
for one of 14 days; our pensions are much more 
liberal and our pensioners much more numerous. 
That is all the difference. We overlook the distinction 
between civilians in uniform and soldiers, and put 
upon the same footing the ‘bounty-jumper’ and the 
man whose loyal devotion to duty takes no thought 
of personal advantage.” 


PEOPLE’S PARTY.—In 1884 Benjamin F. 
Butler of Massachusetts was nominated for 
the Presidency by the Anti-Monopoly Party at 
Chicago, and by the Greenback Labor Party 
at Indianapolis. He received some 133,000 
votes. This common ticket of the two par- 
ties was known as the People’s Party ticket. 
The People’s Party of the present, however, 
which we describe in this article, is quite an- 
other and a larger party. At the convention 
of the Farmers’ Alliance at Ocala, Fla., in 
1890 (see Farmers’ ALLIANCE), there was @ 
strong disposition to form a new party. It 
was decided, however, not to take any steps 
toward such an end as an Alliance, but to 
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leave members free to act as they pleased. A 
few remained, and issued a call for a conven- 
tion, forming a National Citizens’ Alliance, 
to move in this direction. The movement, 
however, that actually resulted in the forma- 
tion of the party came from Kansas. (See 
Farmers’ Movement.) In April, 1890, the 
Kansas Alliance officers had met in obedience 
to the pressure oi Alliance opinion, to consult 
as to a new political party, but seemed un- 
decided, and so called for a delegate meet- 
ing in June. At this delegate convention 
the People’s Party of Kansas was organ- 
ized. The delegate representation was as fol- 
lows: Farmers’ Alliance, 41; Knights of 
Labor, 28; F. M. B. A., 10; Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 7; Single-Tax Clubs, 4; total, go. 
The Alliance delegates were really in the 
minority. 

An enthusiastic State campaign was con- 
ducted, resulting in carrying the State to the 
extent of controlling the House. Alliance 
measures passed in the House were killed in 
the Senate; but in the union of House and 
Senate, the Alliance succeeded in defeating 
the re-election of Senator Ingalls, and sending 
to Washington the Alliance advocate, Senator 
Petter (72975),, an his Splace.ss lhisiscuceess 
largely led to the sending out of a call to all 
parties willing to co-operate in holding a Na- 
tional Convention in Cincinnati, May 19, 1891. 

This met, and 1418 delegates were 
present. Of these more than one 

History. quarter were from Kansas alone, 

more than one-half coming from 
Kansas and Ohio, and more than 
three-quarters from six States, Kansas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
‘There were only seven from Massachusetts, 
and even a less number from most of the 
Eastern States. The organized labor of the 
East was scarcely represented. Mr. Powderly, 
General Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor was present and in sympathy with the 
movement, but not a delegate. » Nevertheless 
it was a national convention more truly than 
these facts would at first indicate. It was a 
convention largely composed of farmers and 
Greenbackers, but in perfect sympathy with 
organized labor in factory, mine, and store ; 
*and the convention voted to call another con- 
vention in 1892, at which all bodies of workers 
should be represented, and which should nom- 
inate national candidates. The enthusiasm of 
the convention went beyond all bounds. 

The one heated discussion was as to Pro- 
hibition, a clause proposing which was hotly 
debated but finally overwhelmingly defeated, 
not so much in opposition to Prohibition, as 
from fear lest such a plank might produce 
division, 

The convention developed an almost reli- 
gious earnestness, as has indeed been charac- 
teristic of the whole Alliance movement. 
Senator Peffer, who presided, said that ‘the 
Alliance with ballot and prayer was in a great 
measure taking the place of the Church.” A 
National Executive Committee was formed, 
with Robert Schilling as its secretary. 

_In accordance with the decision of the Cin- 
cinnati convention, a nominating National 
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Convention was held at Omaha, Neb., July 4, 
1892, concluding its labors on July 5. By its 
action the present People’s Party 

was launched upon the sea of poli- 

tics. The greatest of excitement Omaha 
and enthusiasm was displayed, Convention. 
sometimes almost verging on the 

edge of wildness. 

The names of Gresham and Weaver had 
been prominently before the convention, but 
Weaver won on the first ballot, receiving 995. 
votes. General Field of Virginia was nomi- 
nated for Vice-president. (For text of the piat- 
form, as reported and adopted at Omaha, see 
OMAHA PLATFORM.) 

In 1892, the Presidential votes (popular and 
electoral), and in 1894 the State votes for Gov- 
ernor or Representatives to Congress of the 
People’s Party were, according to the World 
Almanacs for 1895 and 1896, as follows : 


PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTE, 1892. 
STATES. Re = STATE, 
a a4 1894. 
= ) 
3 aad 
[oy o 
) a 
a Q 
Aida anise: otc. Sakeen kes 85,181 83,283 
ArkamnsasS........- sso+sees 11,831 x 24,541 
California. o-s.500% seeds 25.352 ee 51,304 
Coloradow sascbo5es Masseke 53,584 4 82,111* 
Connecticut 806 1,546 
Delaware ry ]° Pl? es 
Florida & OOS Roe tee ea 4.843 fe 4.469* 
Georgia.. week 42,937 mm 96,888 
Idaho = 10,520 3 7,121 
Illinois ... 22,207 59.793t 
Indiana 22,208 29,388t 
LOWS: iviesde tock been aeeeowe 20,595 % 34,9074 
Kansas pcek BOW ewak «Caceaes 163,111 ro 118,329 
Kentucky......... . ese 23,500 19,021* 
Louisiang...c. <0. sexueny 13,281 - 14,545* 
Maiive sks ov Pe lgetetue oemas 2,381 5.321 
Mar vlattl vices ants aesieh an 796 1,056* 
Massachusetts ........... 3,210 9,037 
MICKISERG W had sevenwek back 19,892 30,012 
Minnesotia, cus) ocdts xen 29,313 87,931 
MISSISSIBDE s<cnncnceentre | 10,256 12,097* 
MHISSOUEN cagtecas Sateeoser 41,213 42,463] 
Montana. ccc anceincan, eek 71334 15,240* 
N@ Brash sus 6c ken Aram vr 83,134 nis 97,815 
Nevada........ (S.0 015.0 s satedee 7,264 3 7ir 
New Hampshire...... ... 292 a 832 
NGW JEtSEY. cays enems cattle 969 5,348* 
N GW MOTE Gn an Ane aceon 16,429 11,049 
North Carolinaticiscssenn 44,736 148,344] 
North, Dakota. wcsonemaues 17,700 I 0354 
OIG... ¢3 «ccd Rene 14,850 40.495¢ 
OnevOn.s <5 ma aesy ranks eets 26,965 I 26,033 
Pennsylvania.. 8.714 19,484 
Rhode Island.... ~ 228 - 223 
South Carolina........0 ss 2,407 17,278 
NOUth IDAIGES. o eeuee cen 26,544 26,568 
Tennessee sates cars slates teen 23,477 23,092 
TOXHS 3: scar Gaede eae 99,688 159,224 
Vermont CETHNE «vied eine cece 43 740 
Mirginial’ nye nent 12,275 81,2309 
Washington: oie meses 19,165 we 25,140* 
Wrest Virciniava. a6 cya 4,166 + 4,166§ 
Wisconsin woaivn it Wale areiilie catdls 9,909 25,604 
Wyoming..,.... Pe 79722 2,176 
T,o41,028 22 1,564,318 


* For Representatives to Congress. 
+ For State Treasurer. 

t For Secretary of State. 

| For Judge of Supreme Court. 


; oe candidate. Estimated at Presidential vote. 
I 93. 
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Of the Presidential vote in 1892 it must be noted 
that in the States of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming the Democrats ran no electoral 
tickets, and voted for the a Sar electoral tickets for 
the purpose of taking those States from the Republi- 
cans. With a few exceptions they also voted for the 
Populist electors in Nevada. In Louisiana the Repub- 
lican party and Populist united their vote, each nomi- 
nating half of the eight candidates for electors, and in 
the table their aggregate popular vote is divided. 

in five States the electoral vote was divided: in 
California and Ohio because the vote for the Cleveland 
and Harrison electors was so close; in Michigan 
because, by act of Legislature, each Congressional 
District voted separately for an elector; in Oregon 
because one of the four candidates for electors on the 
Populist ticket was also onthe Democrat ticket, the re- 
sult being three Republicans and one Populist elected; 
in North Dakota because one of the two Populist elec- 
tors who were elected cast his vote for Cleveland, this 
causing the electoral vote of the State to be equally 
divided between Cleveland, Harrison, and Weaver. 

Some of the People’s party organs claim that in many 
States, especially in the South, the votes of the party 
are not counted or are miscounted to such an extent 
that the real Populist vote was nearer 2,000,000 than 
1,500,000. Even at the smaller figures, the party lead- 
ers claim that a party polling a million votes at its 
first Presidential election, and increasing this 50 per 
cent. in two years, shows unequaled vitality. That 
the Populist vote was reduced in some of its strong- 
holds they lay to local reasons, and assert that because 
of the fusing of parties in the Presidential election in 
some States, the apparent losses of the Populist vote 
in a few States were only apparent, and that, take the 
country through, a very great advance was made. In 
Congress, the Populist strength in the Fifty-third 
Congress (March 1893-95) was 5 Senators and ro Rep- 
resentatives; in the Fifty-fourth Congress (March, 
1895-97) 5 or 6 Senators, and 6 or7 Representatives, inthe 
Fifty-fiftth Congress 6 Senators and 16 Representatives. 

In 1895, in an off year and with a light vote, the 
People’s Party slightly lessened its vote in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Massachusetts, and New York, and 
somewhat increased it in Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Texas. 


In 1896 the Democratic party (g.v.), having 
adopted a platform favoring free silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1, and so far inclining to some 

other Populist demands that it was 
continually called a Populist plat- 


Election form, the People’s party Conven-, 


of 1896, tion at St. Louis, July 24, voted, 
after a prolonged and heated de- 
bate, to support the Democratic 
nominee, Mr. William J. Bryan, tho nominat- 
ing a Vice-Presidential candidate of their own, 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia. A heated mi- 
nority claimed that this result was gained by 
political intrigues of the Democratic leaders. 
For the platform see Appenpix. For the elec- 
tion see PresipeNcy. Since the election some 
Populists have advocated the breaking off of all 
alliance with the Democratic party; others, 
however, incline to renew the battle in 1900, on 
the same grounds as in 1896. : 

(For a discussion of the silver issue, see S1r- 
VER, FREE SILVER, BIMETALLISM, CONTRACTION 
AND EXPANSION OF THE CURRENCY, and Cur- 
ReENcy. For the farmers’ movement, see 
Farmers’ MovEeMENT. For the tendency of the 
People’s party to Nationalism, see Nationat- 
1sM.) Concerning The Mission of the Populist 
Party, Senator Peffer writes in the Vorth 
American Review of December, 1893 : 


“The Populist party is an organized demand that 
the functions of government shall be exercised only 
for the mutual benefit of all the people. It asserts 
that government is useful only to the extent that it 
serves to advance the conimon weal. Believing that 
the public good is paramount to ae interésts, it 
protests against the delegation of sovereign powers 
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to private agencies. Its motto is: ‘Equal rights to 
all; special privileges to none.’ Its creed is written 
in a single line of the Declaration of Independence— 
‘All men are created equal.’ Devoted to the objects 
for which the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, it proposes to ‘form a more perfect union’ 
by cultivating a national sentiment among the people; 
to ‘insure domestic tranquillity ’ by securing to every 
man and woman what they earn; to ‘establish justice’ 
by procuring an equitable distribution of the products 
and profits of labor; to ‘provide for the common de- 
fense’ by interesting every citizen in the ownership 
of his home; to ‘promote the general welfare’ by 
abolishing class legislation and limiting the Govern- 
ment to its proper functions; and to ‘secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity’ by 
protecting the producing masses against the spolia- 
tion of speculators and usurers. 

“The Populist claims that the mission of his party 
is to emancipate labor. He believes that men are not 
only created equal, but that they are equally entitled 
to the use of natural resources in procuring means of 
subsistence and comfort. He believes that an equita- 
ble distribution of the products and profits of labor is 
essential to the highest form of civilization; that 
taxation should only be for public purposes, and that 
all moneys raised by taxes should go into the public 
treasury; that public needs should be supplied by 


public agencies, and that the people should be served 


equally and alike, 

‘The party believes in popular government. Its 
demands may be summarized fairly to be: 

“ y, An exclusively national currency in amount 
amply sufficient for all the uses for which money is 
needed by the people, to consist of gold 
and silver coined on equal terms, and 
government paper, each and all legal 
tender in payment of debts of whatever 
nature or amount, receivable for taxes 
and all public dues. 

‘*5. That rates of interest for the use of money be 
reduced to the level of average net profits in pro- 
ductive industries. 

“3. That the means of public transportation be 
brought under public control, to the end that carriage 
shall not cost more than it is reasonably worth, and 
that charges may be made uniform. 

“4. That large private land-holdings be discouraged 
by law. 

Xe It is charged against Populists that they favor 
paternalism in government. hisis an error. They 
only demand that public functions shall be exercised 
by public agents, and that sovereign powers shall not 
be delegated to private persons or corporations hav- 
ing only private interests to serve. They would 
popularize government to the end that it may accom- 
plish the work for which it was established—to serve 
the people ; all the people, not only a few. 

“Tf it be paternalism to require the Government to 
look after any of the private interests of the people, 
why do we not drive from our grounds as a tramp the 
postman who delivers our mail? If it be paternalism 
to bring our transportation business under public 
control, why do we not repeal the inter-State com- 
merce law and restore the carrying trade to private 
citizens from whose rapacity the people were partially 
released some years ago? If it be paternalism to 
establish government agencies to supply currency to 
the people, what means the national bank act whose 
title reads: ‘An act to provide a national currency 
secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to 
provide for the circulation and redemption thereof’? 

‘All there is in the charge of paternalism lies in the 
fact that Populists believe that, as to these particular 
matters, the people would be served more equitably, 
and at greatly reduced expense, by public agents 
working on fixed salaries, than by private persons 
who use their business for private ends. ; : 

“Tt will be observed that the party deals with live 
issues only, and they are those chiefly which relate to 
the use of natural resources of subsistence and to the 
distribution of property and property values. This is 
the only party that clearly expresses a well-defined 
position on the ‘money question,’ It states the kind 
of money the party wants—gold, silver, and paper; 
it demands that the metals be coined freely, in un- 
limited quantities, at a ratio of 16 to 1; that the cur- 
rency shall be issued by the General Government only 
—not by banks—and that it shall be a full legal 
tender. ... ; 

“The Populist party is the only party that honestly 
favors good money. Democrats and Republicans 
alike declare their purpose to make all dollars equally 
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good and to maintain the parity between them, and 
fhe recent Act of Congress repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law contains a similar declara- 
tion; but when an amendment was proposed to the 
pill in the Senate to make good the platform promises 
by incorporating them in the law, there 
cwere not enough Senators in favor of it 
to secure a yea and nay vote on the 
Money Issue. ,mendment. We have seven different 
kinds of money, and only one of them 
is good, according to the determination 
of the Treasury officials. Bank-notes are not legal 
tender, neither are silver certificates nor gold certifi- 
cates. Treasury notes are not legal tender in cases 
where another kind of money is expressed in the con- 
tract, and United States notes (greenbacks) will not 
pay either principal or interest on any government 
pond. None of our paper money is taxable. Silver 
dollars are by law full legal tender in payment of 
debts to any amount whatever, but the Treasury does 
not pay them out on any obligation unless they are 
specially requested. In practice, we have but one 
full legal tender money—gold coin; and Republicans 
and Democrats are agreed on continuing that policy ; 
while Populists demand gold, silver, and paper money, 
all equally full legal tender. 

“The fact that we have now out about $700,000,000 
in paper is proof that our stock of coin is utterly 
inadequate to perform all the money duty required in 
the people’s business transactions. The discontinu- 
ance of silver coinage stops the supply from that 
source. It is believed by men best informed on the 
subject that the gold used in the arts has reached an 
amount about equal to the annual output of the mines. 
Then the world’s stock of gold coin will not be in- 
creased unless the arts are drawn upon, and that can 
be done successfully only at a price above the money 
value of the coin. Russia, Austria, Italy, and the 
United States all want more gold. Where is it to 
come from? And what will it cost the purchaser? 
Are we to drop back to Roman methods of procuring 
treasure? When all the nations set out on gold-hunt- 
ing expeditions, who will be the victor and what will 
become of the spoils? 

“Tt is evident that we must have more money, and 
Congress alone is authorized to prepare it. States 
are prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States from making anything but gold and silver 
coin a legal tender in payment of debts, and nothing 
is money that is not a legal tender. The people can 
rely only on Congress for a safe-circulating medium. 

“Populists demand not only a sufficiency of money, 
but a reduction of interest rates at least as low as the 
general level of the people’s savings. They aver that 
with interest at present legal and actual rates, an 
increase in the volume of money in the country would 
be of little permanent benefit, for bankers and brokers 
would control its circulation, just as they do now. 
But with interest charges reduced to 3 or 2 per cent. 
the business of the money-lender would be no more 
poe vis than that of the farmer—and why should 
TEV IDESS een 

“While the Populist party favors government 
ownership and control of railroads, it wisely leaves 
for future consideration the means by which such 
ownership and control can best be brought about. 
The conditions which seem to make necessary such 
a change in our transportation system preclude all 
possibility of its ever being practicable, if it were 
desirable, to purchase existing railway lines. The 
total capitalization of railways in the United States 
in 1890 was put at $o,871,378,389—nearly ten thousand 
million dollars. It would be putting the figures high 
to say that the roads are worth one-half the amount 
of their capital stock. This leaves a fictitious value 
of $5,000,000,000 which the people must maintain for 
the roads by ser aa ea charges twice as high as 
they would be if the capitalization were only half as 
much, It is the excessive capitalization which the 
Poe have to maintain that they complain about. 

t would be an unbusinesslike proceeding for the 
people to purchase roads when they could build 
etter ones just when and where they are needed for 
less than half the money that would be required to 
clear these companies’ books. It is conceded that 
none of the highly capitalized railroad corporations 
expect to pay their debts. If they can keep even 
on interest account they do well, and that is all they 
are trying to do. While charges have been greatly 
reduced, they are still based on capitalization, and 
courts have held that the companies are entitled to 
reasonable profits on their investment. The people 
have but one safe remedy—to construct their own 
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roads as needed, and then they will ‘own and con- 
trol’ them.” 

(See also OMAHA PLATFORM; Farmers’ Move- 
MENT ; GREENBACK MOVEMENT ; SILVER; FREE 
Sirver; BIMETALLISM; CONTRACTION AND Ex- 
PANSION OF CURRENCY ; NATIONALISM.) 


PERIN, HENRI XAVIER CHARLES, 
born at Mons (Hainaut) in 1815, and educated 
at Louvain, was in 1844 chosen to the chair of 
Political Economy and Law in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and occupied this position 
37 years, retiring as Emeritus professor in 1881. 
A learned professor and frequent writer, he may 
be considered one of the main teachers of eco- 
nomics from the standpoint of Roman Catholi- 
cism. His work on the Laws of Christian 
Society is prefaced by a Pontifical breve, dated 
February 1, 1875, full of unqualified praise from 
the Pope. 

His main works are Les Economistes, les 
Soctalistes et le Chrétianisme (1849); De la 
Richesse dans les Soctetés Chrétiennes (1861); 
Le Soctalisme Chrétien (1879), with an ap- 
pended discourse delivered by C. Périn at the 
opening of the Congress of the Directors of 
the Roman Catholic Workmen’s Association, 
at Chartres, August 9, 1878; and his last work 
but one, Les Doctrines Economiques depuis un 
Szécle, published in 1880, which contains in its 
closing chapters a most interesting account of 
the various Catholic associations for the good 
of the working classes in France and Belgium. 
The last work, of mixed essays, contains the 
author’s views on subjects of social interest 
which have occupied the attention of the world 
for the last twenty years. 

Périn founds social order on Divine author- 
ity, but he trusts to the moral influence of the 
Church rather than mechanical obedience to 
her laws, as pronounced ex cathedra. 

““We are at present agreed among ourselves 
to proclaim the rule of Christian liberty as the 
law of economics, a liberty equally remote 
from the extremes of license and absolutism, 
from the /azssez-fazre system, which is the 
boast of Liberals, and State control over life 
and property, which, in one form or another, 
socialism proclaims to be just and necessary.” 

Périn allows that, in exceptional cases, re- 
pressive measures by the State are necessary ; 
but under ordinary circumstances, he thinks, 
the preventive measures proposed by Christian 
Socialism, in its endeavors to revive the moral 
force of self-restraint and self-denial, will prove 
sufficient. He acknowledges the impossibility of 
returning to medieval forms of corporate union, 
but strongly recommends the revival of that 
principle of Christian love which inspired them. 


PEROVSKAYA, SOPHIA (born 1854, exe- 
cuted 1881), was one of the ablest leaders of 
the Russian revolutionists. By birth a mem- 
ber of the highest aristocracy of Russia, the 
despotism that was being enacted around her 
early roused a hatred of oppression and desire 
to protect the oppressed. 

In Russia, during the decade 1860-70, there 
was fought out the battle of woman’s right to 
think for herself and to study what she would. 
Kept in ignorance and in constant subjection 
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to the tyranny of the master of the house, the 
position of women wasa hard one. When, 
however, the Nihilist philosophy (see Ninit- 
IsM) spread over the land, the women caught 
the flame, and demanded the right of access 
to the study of science and philosophy and 
freedom to think for themselves. In 1869 So- 
phia Perovskaya, when refused permission by 
her father, ran away from home, determined to 
study and know for herself. When at last 
her father relented and provided her with a 
passport, she was free to pursue her studies. 
‘The wider horizon thus opened to her led to 
the conviction that the present social arrange- 
ments were on a wrong basis, and indicated 
socialism as the remedy. Meeting with others 
who shared similar views, they joined them- 
selves into a secret society or ‘‘ circle” for the 
purpose of spreading the propaganda among 
the young, and later, in 1871, upon her sug- 
gestion, the propaganda was turned in the d- 
rection of the working men. All this work had 
to be carried on by secret means, and with 
constant danger to the teacher, for the Rus- 
sian Government was ruthlessly suppressing 
all such endeavors. Toward the end of 1873 
Sophia Perovskaya was arrested while carry- 
ing on the agitation in St. Petersburg; and 
after being imprisoned for a year was released 
on the bail of her father, but had to go to the 
Crimea; where for three years she was still 
practically a prisoner in her own home. In 
1877 she was brought to trial, in the ‘trial of 
the 193,” and with many others was acquitted— 
but instead of being allowed to go free, she was 
exiled on a police order, to one of the northern 
provinces. Escaping very soon afterward, 
she returned to St. Petersburg, and again took 
up active work for the revolutionary cause. 
By this time, however, the methods had 
changed, and ‘‘terror” was the weapon that 
had to be used. In all the terrorist enterprises, 
from 1878 till her death in 1881, she took an 
active part; often being the director and con- 
troller of the most desperate of them, such as 
the Moscow mine which was to blow up the 
Imperial train, and the attempt which suc- 
ceeded in assassinating the Czar on March 13, 
1881. A week later she was arrested, and on 
April 15 was hanged with Kibalcic, Geliahoff, 
Timothy Micailoff, and Rissakoff. Possessing 
a combination of characteristics seldom or 
never matched, Sophia Perovskaya was and 
is the heroine whose example fires the hearts 
of the Russian revolutionists with increased 
enthusiasm. In person very beautiful, and 
only 26 when she died, for eleven years she 
had devoted her whole life to the cause of 
Russian freedom. Filled with enthusiasm, and 
with a determination as unyielding as ada- 
mant, she was able to excel in everything she 
undertook, and, with it all, of so kindly and 
loving a nature that all those with whom she 
worked, at once entertained the warmest regard 
for her. (See NIHILISM.) 


PERRY, ARTHUR LATHAM, was born 
in Lyme, N. H., in 1830. He was graduated 
at Williams in 1852, and has been professor of 
history and political economy there since 
1853. An ardent free-trader, he has delivered 
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many lectures and addresses on this subject, 
besides writing editorially for the Springfield 
Republican, and the New York Evening Post. 
Union College gave him the degree of LL. D. 
His works on economic science are Polztical 
Economy (1865) and Jntroduction to Political 
Economy (1877). His works have been much 
used as text-books, and the 20th edition of his 
Political Economy appeared in 1890. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS were 
laws passed by several of the Northern States 
during the existence in the United States of 
the fugitive-slave laws (g. v.), for the purpose 
of securing to alleged fugitives the privilege 
of the writ of Zabeas corpus, and of trial by 
jury, which the fugitive-slave laws denied. 
The first was passed by New York State in 
1840. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY MOVEMENTS. 
—There have been various spasmodic efforts 
at different times to organize personal liberty 
societies, and sometimes even a personal lib- 
erty party, to defend and agitate for the 
claimed right of the individual to govern his 
own acts in certain lines in which the State had 
interfered or it was proposed that the State 
should interfere. None of these movements, 
however, have taken enduring form. They 
have been organized simply at times of special 
excitement, when certain classes have believed 
their personal liberties threatened. Germans in 
New York City, e. g., have proposed such 
organization against anti-saloon or Sunday- 
closing legislation. In England, the Liberty 
and Property Defense League (g. v.) is organ- 
ized against general socialistic legislation. 

(For the principles involved, see ANARCHISM, 
INDIVIDUALISM, SPENCER.) 


PERSONAL LIBERTY PARTY.—The 
strict enforcement in New York of laws di- 
rected against the sale of liquor on Sundays 
caused tue formation there of an organization 
favoring the abolition of such restrictions on 
the sale of liquor as are deemed to conflict 
with the liberty of the individual, that is, the 
total prohibition of its sale on Sunday. This 
organization took the name of Personal Lib- 
erty Party, and in New York, on October 6, 
1887, adopted a platform declaring that laws 
of the above description have notoriously failed 
to improve morality, while they interfere with 
the personal liberty of the individual; and cit- 
ing, as people whose habits of life are thus 
interfered with, the German element of our 
population, who are ‘‘ assiduous, temperate, and 
law-abiding people.” 

It has had small influence. Even those who 
believe in this so-called ‘‘ personal liberty” 
knew that it was simply a party formed by 
liquor sellers anxious for business. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
ERTY. 

PERSONAL WEALTH. See WEALTH. 
PERU, SOCIALISM IN ANCIENT.— 


Peru in its ancient sense included a vast extent 
of territory on the Pacific slope of South 


See Prop- 
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America. It was inhabited by many different 
tribes and nations, all, however, under the 
scepter of the Incas. The Peruvians were in 
some respects, though not in all, the most 
civilized of all the native inhabitants of the 
New World, and they had certainly come the 
nearest of any to the formation of a true na- 
tionality. It is probable that four tribes of the 
Andes table-land, the Quichuas, the Incas, 
the Canas, and the Canchas, formed the nucleus 
of the nation. From the first comes the name 
of the language of ancient Peru, Quichua. 
The second tribe, Incas, was probably the con- 
quering tribe, and hence became the rulers, or 
ruling caste. The career of conquest of this 
tribe or caste, according to native annals, 
began with the first Inca, Manco Capac, about 
1280 A. D.; and before the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards the petty State had become a 
great empire. It then extended from a point 
north of the equator to Chile, a distance of 
2700 miles, and its area was more than 800,000 
square miles. 

The government of the Incas was a des- 
potism, a theocracy, and a unique example of 
paternal and State socialism. At the head was 
the Inca, an absolute monarch, but more than 
a monarch—a god-king, a living incarnation of 
the sun. Next to him came the Inca nobility, 
who were regarded as superior beings, and by 
whose aid the Inca governed the people. 

The empire was the result of military con- 
quest and occupation. As peoples were sub- 
dued, the laws and even the language of the 
Incas were imposed on them The security of 
the government was secured by an elaborate 
system of military roads and defenses. There 
were four great provinces, to each of which 
ran a great road. Each province had a vice- 
roy appointed by the Inca. The highways 
were solidly built of stone, and carried with 
great skill over the heights of the Andes. 
They radiated from Cuzco, the capital, as a 
center. Cieza de Leon, an early chronicler, 
says of the great highway from Cuzco to 
Quito, that the roads made by the Romans in 
Spain are not to be compared with it. Along 
these roads at certain intervals there were 
storehouses. An elaborate system of couriers 
also made communication with different parts 
of the empire easy. But this military system, 
natural in all powerful despotisms, was car- 
ried also into the industrial organization. 
Peru was remarkable for this. A highly arti- 
ficial and thoroughly centralized system of the 
regulation of industry existed. There was no 
private property ; everything belonged to the 
State, and everything was managed by the 
State. It was a communistic despotism. Of 
the entire produce of the nation two-thirds 
went to the Inca, the nobles, and the priest- 
hood as taxes, one-third only to the people, 
although they were the only producing class. 

In regard to the details of industrial organ- 
ization Fiské states (Dzscovery of America, 
VOl. ii. p. 353): 

“Families and villages were organized upon a deci- 
mal system, like companies and regiments. The 
average monogamous family of five persons was the 
unit. Ten such families made a chunca, ten chuncas 


made one fachaca, ten pachacas one huaranca, and 
ten Auarancas one hunu, so that a hunu was a district 
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with a population of about 50,000 persons. Each of 
these decimal subdivisions had its residing officer, 
who was responsible directly to his immediate supe- 
rior, and ultimately to the Inca. The decurion was. 
obliged to perform two duties in relation to the men 
composing his division. One was to act as their ca- 
terer, to assist them with his diligence and care on 
all occasions when they required help, Feportine: their 
necessities to the governor or other officer, whose 
duty it was to supply seeds when they were required 
for sowing ;or cloth for making clothes; or to help to 
rebuild a house if it fell or was burned down; or 
whatever other need they had, great or small. The 
other duty was to act as crown officer, reporting every 
offense, how slight soever it might be, committed by 
his people, to his superior, who either pronounced the 
punishment or referred it to another officer of still 
higher rank” (Garczllasso, lib. ii. cap. xii.). 


The land belonged to the village commu- 
nity (chunca). It was tedistributed at times to- 
maintain equality. 

Land was divided into tupus, one tupu for 
each family, with additions for children. AIL 
the farming operations and those of irrigation 
were supervised by the decurion. If a village 
suffered from war, or pestilence, or earth- 
quake, other villages were assessed to repair 
the damage. 

It is remarkable that such an artificial sys- 
tem, originally intended for a petty State, 
could have been adapted to a large empire 
made up of many different peoples. But it 
must be remembered that these peoples had 
not reached a high grade of culture ; the social 
organization was simple, to begin with. There 
was little division of labor, and little exten- 
sion of human wants. Exchange was limited, 
for there was no money of any kind and trade 
was by barter. Fiske explains the existence 
of the peculiar Inca State socialism by the 
theory that the formation of nationalityand . 
the establishment of a ruling caste took place 
before there had been much development of 
the idea of private property among the people, 
so that the result was a communistic despot- 
ism. In becoming naturalized the State stif- 
fened into despotism. 

Notwithstanding the complete repression of 
individual liberty under the Inca government 
there are great excellencies to be ascribed to 
it. Of these, the chief is that poverty and 
idleness were entirely abolished. Every one 
worked, and every one was taken care of by 
the State. Prescott, though inclined strongl 
to individualism, says (Conguest of Peru, vol. 

1. Piwd’7S) 

“With their manifold provisions against poverty 
the reader has already been made acquainted. They 
were so perfect that in their wide extent of territory— 
much of it smitten with the curse of barrenness—no 
man, however humble, suffered for the want of food 
and clothing. Famines, socommon a scourge in every 
other American nation, so common at that period 


in every country of civilized Europe, was an evil un- 
known in the dominions of the Incas.” 


In another passage he says (Conguest of 
Perd, Vol, hep Gay: 


| 
| 


“Tf noman could become richin Peru, no man could 
become poor. No spendthrift could waste his sub- 
stance in riotous luxury. No adventurous schemer 
could impoverish his family by the spirit of specula- 
tion, The law was constantly directed to enforce a 
steady industry and a sober management of his af- 
fairs. No mendicant was tolerated in Peru. When a 
man was reduced by poverty or misfortune (it could 
hardly be by fault) the arm of the law was stretched 
out to minister relief ; not the stinted relief of private 
charity, nor that which is doled out, drop by Trop, as 
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it were, from the frozen reservoirs of ‘the parish,’ but 
in generous measure, bringing no humiliation to the 
object of it, and placing him ona level with the rest 
of his countrymen.” 

The system of the Incas had produced in 
many respects an industrious and happy 
people. Yetit fell to Peete before the Spanish 
invaders, with wonderful rapidity, because 
there had been nothing in it to nourish the 
Spirit of patriotism and of independence in the 
people. 

Modern socialism, dealing with the complex 
problems of a highly developed civilization, 
can learn little from Peru, where the state of 
society was primitive and the conditions en- 
tirely different. The State socialism of the 
Incas was unlike anything that ever existed 
elsewhere, or is likely ever to exist. 


PETTY, SIR WILLIAM, was born at 
Romsey, Hampshire, England, in 1623. An 
English publicist, he sided with Parliament in 
the Civil War. In 1651 he was professor of 
anatomy at Brasenose, Oxford, and of music 
at Gresham College. In 1652 he wasappointed 
physician to the army in Ireland, and about 
1654 executed by contract a fresh survey of the 
forfeited lands granted to soldiers. He bought 
large tracts of land and established various 
industries. He was knighted after the Resto- 
tation. In 1663 he invented a double-bot- 
tomed boat. He wrote Quantulumcungue ; 
or, a Tract Concerning Money (1682); A 
Treatise of Taxes and Contributions (1662-85) ; 
Essays on Political Arithmetic (1691); Polztz- 
cal Anatomy of Ireland (x691). He died in 
London in 1687. 

Cossa calls Petty ‘‘ one of the most illustri- 
ous fore-runners of the science of statistical 
research,” and Ingram considers him a writer 
of much sagacity and goodsense. Hebelongs 
to no school, opposing many of the errors of 
the mercantilists, yet sharing some of their 
views. On several he anticipates or at least 
gives germs of the conclusions of Ricardo and 
Adam Smith. One of his leading thoughts 
was that ‘‘ labor is the father and active prin- 
ciple of wealth ; lands are the mother.” He 
divides population into two classes, the pro- 
ductive and non-productive. The value of any 
commodity depends, with him, on the amount 
of labor necessary for its production. He 
chooses as his unit of value the average food 
of the cheapest kind required for a man’s daily 
sustenance. He opposes government control 
of interest, and industry generally. A study 
of Petty, by W. L. Bevan, was published by the 
American Economic Association, August, 1894. 


PHILLIPS, WENDELL (1811-84), aboli- 
tionist, orator, and reformer, was born at 
Boston, the descendant of a family of aristo- 
cratic position. His father was first mayor of 
Boston in 1822. He was educated at Harvard, 
and called to the Suffolk bar in 1834. The agi- 
tation on the slavery question was at its 
height. It was in 1835 that a Boston mob, 
moved by the commercial spirit, dragged Gar- 
rison through the streets by a rope. This 
event made a profound impression on Phillips, 
and in 1837 he identified himself with the anti- 

“slavery cause. In a Faneuil Hall meeting, 
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called to protest against the murder of Love- 
joy, he made an eloquent speech as champion 
of anti-slavery principles. Believing, like Gar- 
rison, that slavery was a national sin, he gave 
up his profession because it required the ob- 
servance of an oath of fidelity to the United 
States constitution. He consecrated his life 
to the fight against slavery, and did a great 
work for years in the North by his wonderful 
eloquence. His speeches on behalf of aboli- 
tion were full of force and inspiration, notably 
that uttered over the grave of John Brown of 
the Harper’s Ferry raid, He also spoke, with. 
perhaps equal power, on temperance, the 
emancipation of women, and labor reform. 

Phillips, as has been said, advocated the doc- 
trines of the Garrisonian abolitionists, who be- 
lieved the constitution of the United States to 
be an immoral compact between freedom and 
slavery, and who therefore refused allegiance 
to it, abstained from voting, and labored for 
the dissolution of the Union as the best means 
of negro emancipation. When the war came 
he urged, from the beginning, the duty of 
emancipation, and he even opposed the re- 
election of Lincoln, because he did not go far / 
enough. In 1865, Garrison proposed that the: 
anti-slavery society should be disbanded. He 
had been its president for thirty years. But 
Phillips wished the society to exist for the pur- 
pose of securing for the negro his constitu- 
tional right of suffrage. Hence he took Gar- 
rison’s place, and after full citizenship was 
won for the negro, in 1870, he resigned the. 
office of president, tho he continued to work 
for the removal of race distinctions in public 
resorts, etc. 

In 1870, his newspaper, the Antz-Slavery 
Standard was converted into a monthly mag- 
azine. 

Phillips now turned his attention to other 
social reforms. He spoke for women’s rights, 
a cause in favor of which he had pronounced. 
as early as 1840. His sympathies were also 
eid: in behalf of the Indians, and he con- 
tinued to be the champion of the temperance 
cause. 

But the sufferings of the working classes had 
made a deep impression upon him, and he be- 
came an advocate of thorough social and eco- 
nomic reform. In 1870 he was the candidate- 
of the labor reform party for governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. He cutirely favored the Greenback 
party and worked with it. Harvard College 
had always ignored Phillips, but in 1881, when 
he was 70 years old, he was selected to de- 
liver there the address on the occasion of the 
Centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
society. Paes 

As an orator Phillips is easily in the very 
first ranks of those whom America has pro- 
duced. As a social reformer he was devoted 
and unselfish, and his work was fruitful in the 
highest degree. He died at Boston, February 
2, 1884. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISTS. See 
ANARCHISM. 


PHYSIOCRATS (from Gr. ¢bow nature, 
and xparia, rule), a name given to a school of 
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French economists and philosophers which 
arose in the eighteenth century, largely led by 
Francois Quesnay (7. U.), 1694-1774. The dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the physiocrats were 
that a so-called natural constitution or order 
exists in society, the violation of which causes 
all the evils suffered by man; that in this nat- 
ural order man has a fundamental and inalien- 
able right to freedom of person, opinion, prop- 
erty, contract,or exchange. The physiocrats 
held that all wealth is derived from the soil, thus 
denying the principle of the mercantilists (7.v.), 
who virtually held that wealth consists in the 
precious metals. All labor expended in manu- 
facture or in commerce the physiocrats held 
to be sterile, tho useful, in that, while it trans- 
ferred or transformed wealth, it did not pro- 
duce it. Thus, conceiving all wealth to be 
produced from the soil, they argued that all 
revenues for the State should be derived by a 
direct tax onland, and thus became the pred- 
ecessors of the believers in the Single Tax 
(g. v.). They advocated complete freedom of 
trade and J/azssez-faire. Their influence on 
their day and succeeding thought was very 
deep, altho not always acknowledged. Adam 
Smith (7. v.). seems to have imbibed and to 
have been influenced by very many of their 
ideas. For the details of their school and its 
leaders see their respective names (see, also, 
Po.iticAL Economy). Dr. Gustav Cohn, in his 
History of Political Economy, translated by 
Dr. J. A. Hill, says of the physiocrat school 
as a whole: 


“The French philosophical school of the eighteenth 
century, which deserves the lasting honor of having 
founded a science of economics, was at first much rid- 
iculed by its contemporaries and later—on account of 
its growing influence and questionable conclusions— 
much abused.... Itisnone the less true, as Knies 
declares in hisreply to Hildebrand, that ‘ however little 
credit they may get for it in the popular tradition, 
much of oS thought—tho presented to be sure in the 
name of Adam Smith—is still regarded as unshaken 
truth.’”’ 

The enduring importance of the Economists con- 
sists in the eminent ebaity with which, unlike their 
predecessors, they comprehended and formulated ina 
philosophical system the practical characteristics of 
their ownage. Realizing that the working man was 
overburdened with taxes and feudal dues, they were 
led to adopt an entirely new theory of productivity. 
The realism of Adam Smith brought this theory into 
closer relations with practical life; but Smith, far 
from developing the doctrine scientifically, did not 
even understand it ; and so the thread of the argument 
was not taken up again until Ricardo’s time. Upon 
this conception of productivity the physiocrats built 
up their single-tax theory, which furnished a scientific 
basis for the principle, the assessment, and the obliga- 
tion of taxes; they established a philosophical foun- 
dation for their aversion to the regulations which 
absolutism had adopted from the corporations of the 
Middle Ages; the corner-stone of this foundation was 
the principle of self-interest, the workings of which, 
borrowing from the mechanical ethics of the century, 
they traced to natural law: all this, and even more, 
was the peculiar work of the Physiocrats, 

They demanded the reign of the natural order (ordre 
naturel des choses) and hence the Greek name given 
them by one of their followers (Dupont de Nemours). 

In emphasizing the productivity of agriculture, or 
indeed in calling it the only productive occupation, 
the Physiocrats are not to be understood in the sense 
ihe! imputed to their words; for they did not mean 
that the heavily burdened peasant was the only pro- 
ductive man. Indeed, the real meaning of the word 
ee eactins, as applied by them to agriculture solely, 

as a much wider significance than any philistine 
comparison of the advantages of manufactures on the 
one hand with those of agriculture on the other. As 
the deliverance of the starving masses from the tradi- 
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tional pressure of taxation and feudal burdens was 
mppeeciage in the thoughts of the Physiocrats, they 
deduced from the theory of the exclu- 
sive productivity of agriculture (that is, ' 
the yielding of a surplus over the cost Agriculture 
of production) their argument in favor and 
of a single tax. This tax should bear T tion 
heavily upon the land-owners; hence, +4Xa ‘ 
the theory could assume an _ aspect 
friendly to agriculture only by the com- 
plete separation of land-owners from the peasant 
classes, being favorable in such a case to the masses, 
whose misery had already attracted the attention o 
Sully and Colbert. > ; ; : 
From a practical standpoint, the essential thing is 
not so much the prominence given to agriculture com- 
pared with industries and manufactures, as the inter- 
cession in behalf of the masses of laboring people; 
not the presentation of anew theory of taxation, but 
the demand for the deliverance of the masses from the 
burdens of traditional imposts. It is only because the 
masses were engaged in agriculture, and only so far 
as agriculturalists belonged to the baa masses, 
that the demands of the physiocrats were favorable 
to agriculture. Paes ~ 
Their theory of a natural tax, the zmpdot unique 
or zmpot direct, isadmirable for its scientific con- 
sistency with their system; how thoroughly socialistic 
it is in its opposition to the landlords has for the most 
part entirely escaped notice in the usual repetition of 
their “‘over-estimation of agriculture.”’ Indeed, the 
physiocrats declared that the landlords were entirely 
superfluous, as they performed no labor; that if the 
State should absorb the entire rent, and thereby de- 
rive them of their means of support, society would 
te just as well off as it was before; and that the land- 
lords, therefore, should be quite content if the State, to 
provide for its wants, took a part only of the rent of 
their land as a just compensation for the protection it 
afforded their property. 


Cohn criticizes the physiocrats for the am- 
biguity that lay in their conception of a nat- 
ural law of social life, which led them to limit 
nature to agricultural activities, and thus to 
limit the surplus which should be taxed to the 
rent of land. (See SINGLE Tax.) 


The most prominent Physiocrats were Quesnay 
(g. v.), the physician of Louis XV. (g. v.); Turgot 
q. v.), intendant and minister of Louis XVI.; Marquis 
Mirabeau (g. v.); Abbé Baudeau, and Mercier de la 
Riviére. Baudeau produced a text-book which re- 
sembled the later text-books of political economy. 
The numerous writings of the school were collected 
and published in 1844 by Eugéne Daire under the title, 
Guvres des Physiocrates (2 vols.) and Guvres dé 
Turgot (2 vols.). Before that time, in 1768-69, a col- 
lection of these writings had been published in six 
volumes by Dupont de Nemours. The collection was 
entitled Phystocratie, ou constitution naturelle du 
gouvernement plus advantageux au genre humain. 

Despite many differences in details, these writers all 
agree in the essentially fundamental principles and 
doctrines., The especially noteworthy works are, 
Tableau Economique, by Quesnay (1758), and an essay 
by Turgot, entitled Réfextons sur la formation et 
la distribution des richesses (1766). 


PIECE-WORK is work done or paid for by 
the quantity or piece. This is the usual sys- 
tem in many trades, especially in tailoring and 
shoemaking, in almost all trades producin 
personal wear, in printing, etc. Mr. Mundella 
said, in 1876, that 90 per cent. of produc- 
tion was piece-work. This is probably not 
true to-day. Certain trades, where many men 
have to work together in one operation, 
scarcely admit of piece-work. Says Professor 
Marshall (Economzcs of Industry, p. 393) : 


“The system of piece-work is seldom found in the 
finest and best of industrial relations. The most care- 
ful and artistic work can seldom be measured by it; 
and in many trades, especially small trades, the work 
varies so much from bench to bench, and from day to 
day, that no regular tariff can be devised ; and piece- 
work degenerates into contract work, in which the ins 
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dividual workman has to bargain alone with his em- 
ployer. | ; 

“ But in the majority of trades, the varioustasks can 
be graded accurately ; and when a list of prices for 
them is agreed on, the employees grade themselves, 
and yet present an unbroken phalanx in bargaining 
with their employers. Piece-work adds to the wages 
of the industrious workers, and it checks those habits 
of half-hearted work which flourish in every rank of 
life where the soil is favorable.” 


Workmen, however, have learned by experi- 
ence not to take so favorable a view of piece- 
work. Professor Marshall says (zdem, p. 394): 


‘In some cases this is caused by an undue eagerness 
of certain employers to reduce piece-work rates when 
they have thought their men were taking too much 
money home. Some workmen oppose it because they 
desire to take things easily, and have perhaps a latent 
dislike to be graded according to their merits. And 
some oppose it because they think it makes work 
Scarce, by inducing men to get through more of it than 
they otherwise would; and here again come in the 
combined effects of a little trade-selfishness and the 
fallacy of the fixed Work-Fund. Perhapsthese imper- 
fections of human nature, rather than unionism, are 
further to be held responsible for whatever ground 
there may be for the complaint that some unionists 
urge their fellows not to exert themselves over-much, 
and absorb work that others might be glad to do. 
This is not effected by general regulations; but in 
some workshops, unionist and non-unionist alike, 
Social pressure is brought to bear on any one who 
works so hard as to seta standard of work higher than 
the others like ; and no doubt the presence of a union 
element may increase this pressure.” 


Workmen, however, claim that this effort, not 
to allow any one to work too hard, is due not to 
any dislike of work, but to the necessity under 
present conditions of making a job go as far as 
it can, employ as many men as possible, and 
be paid for as highly as possible. It is an in- 
evitable result of the present system. Says 
Mr. George Gunton (Wealth and Progress, 


Pp. 180) : 


“Workmen agree among themselves not to do more 
than a certain quantity of work, because repeated ex- 
perience has taught them that if they do, their wages 
‘will soon be proportionately reduced. That is why, 
in some trades, the unions forbid the men to produce 
mmorethan a given quantity per day, which isso bitterly 
denounced as one of the injurious features of trades- 
unions. This practise is adopted the most when new 
kinds of work or new machinery are introduced, in 
order to keep the price ‘per piece’ as high as pos- 
sible.” 


Why rapid work reduces wages Mr. Gunton 
explains. He shows that wages depend on 
what it costs the working man to live according 
to the standard of comfort of his class. He 
cannot long get more than this, because, if he 
does, some other workmen will offer to work 
at this standard of comfort price and, under 
competition, the employer will be compelled to 
employ him, since the competition compels 
him, in order to sell cheap, to hire the cheapest 
Jabor which can produce a given quantity 
and quality of work. Hence, if, either by day- 
work or by piece-work, workmen are seen to be 
earning more than the standard of comfort 
wages, the employer not only usually does cut 
down the wages, but is usually compelled to 
cut them down. WHence competition prevents 
working men from long earning in any system 
wages above the standard of comfort, and 
rapid work lowers their wages. Says Mr. Gun- 
ton (dem, p. 181): 


“ Although this law has never been understood, it 
thas always been implicitly obeyed. Consequently, 
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wherever the wages system prevails, whether the price 
of labor is fixed by royal proclamation, statute law, 
or competition, we find the rate of wages tends to con- 
form to the cost of living, and the price of ‘ piece- 
work’ to the rate of wages for ‘day-work.’ ... 

“Accordingly, in the various statutes regulating 
wages in England from the fourteenth to ine eigh- 
teenth centuries, we find the price fixed for ‘piece- 
work’ always sustained a uniform relation to that of 
‘day-work,’ For instance, threshing a quarter or 
mowing an acre of wheat was always regarded as a 
day’s work. Hence, in the thirteenth 
century, when harvest wages were 3a. a 
day, the price of mowing an acre or 
threshing a quarter of wheat was 3d. 
also. During the same period, when 
artisan wages were 34d. a day, the 
price for a pair of sawyers to saw roo planks—which 
was always reckoned a day’s work—was 7d... . 

“So when wages rose after the rise in prices in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the 
price of ‘piece-work’ always rose correspondingly 
with that of ‘day-work.’ Thus, in 1651, when the Essex 
inagistrates fixed the wages of common laborers at 15. 
and ad. a day, the price of sawing roo planks was fixed 
at 2s. and 6d. or 1s. and 3¢@. for each sawyer. And if we 
compare the price paid for ‘piece-work’ in the same 
industries in different countries or localities where 
similar methods of production are employed, we shall 
find that the rate paid will vary according to the dif- 
ference in the cost of living. ... 

“Again, in manufacturing industries, where ma- 
chinery is extensively used and ‘piece-work’ is the 
general practice, although the average wages keep 
pace with the average cost of iiving, the price of 

piece-work’ always variesinversely with the produc- 
tive capacity ofthe machinery. Inthe cotton incase 
evidence of this fact is constantly in view. Throug 
the changes in machinery, which are mostly gradual, 
it sometimes happens res two kinds of machinery 
(the new and the old) are in use in the same factory, 
and very often in the same locality, at the same time, 
and accordingly we frequently find two different 
prices paid for the same work in the same town, and 
even inthe same establishment—not a different raze 
of wages, but a different scale of prices, in order to 
equalize the rate of wages. And sometimes, in order 
to avoid two scales of prices for the same work, one 
will be put on ‘day-work,’ the rate of wages being 
fixed upon the average earnings of the other. In fact, 
this is the general practise on new machinery, until its 
productive capacity is correctly ascertained, after 
which the scale of prices is fixed accordingly. 

“T have, myself, seen three different prices paid for 
weaving the same-loth in the same room, all because 
it was woven in different kinds of looms. For ex- 
ample, a 50-inch loom will not run as fast as a 30-inch 
loom—~. é., the shuttle will not, ceferds paribus, pass as 
many times a minute across a 50-inch space as it will 
across a 30-inch space. While the former tonaey will 
run at the rate of from 130 to 150 picks a minute, the lat- 
ter will average from 180 to 200 picks a minute. It will 
thus be seen that when 30-inch cloth is woven in 4o or 
50-inch looms, the weavers on the broad looms cannot 
weave as many yards per day as those on the narrow 
looms; hence a higher pe per cut is always paid for 
weaving narrow cloth in broad than in narrow 
looms. 

“If we examine the shoe-trade we find the same un- 
varying law obtains ; and while the average wages of 
shoemakers have grown in a direct ratio with the cost 
of living, the price per pair for making shoes has grown 
less and less in proportion as improved machinery has 
been adopted. The same is strikingly 
true in the watch and jewelry business. 


History, 


The price of piece-work for pivoting, present 
burnishing, gilding, fitting, casing, etc., Mant 
through the use of improved tools and acts. 


machinery, is in many instances from 

soto 75 per cent. less than it was for- : 

merly. Still, the real wages in these industries are not 
reduced, the price of ‘ piece-work ’ being lessened iy 
in proportion as the capacity to produce is increased. 
But while wages never rise in the same proportion with 
the increased power of production, the price of com- 
modities always falls in that ratio; consequently, 
though the nominal wages of watchmakers, jewelers, 
shoemakers, and weavers are not proportionately 
higher, the prices of watches, jewelry, cotton-cloth, and 
shoes are relatively lower. ‘This explains the fact that 
the direct and immediate effect of improved machinery 
is always more strikingly seen in lower prices than in 
higher wages, all of which is in strict accord with the 
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The above principles are well illustrated by _ 
the following espe ae to the actual prices paid — 
by day-work and piece-work in Massachusetts. 
and Great Britain. The table is taken from the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts. 
Labor Bureau (1885, p. 113). It will be seen 
that in these industries in both Massachusetts 
and Great Britain, piece-workers receive less 
average weekly wages than day laborers. 


i he price of labor always moves in direct 
Been tas com of living, and that of commodities 
in direct ratio with the cost of production. 

“Tt will thus be observed that wherever fe 
whatever industry we turn our attention, mG nd be 
the price of labor, either under Pere ee or Heth: 
work,’ is ultimately governed by the same law. 
festly, therefore, 


‘“ (Whether laborers work by the piece or work by the 


we go orto 
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GENERAL AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE PAID TO Day, PIECE, AND DAY AND PIECE EMPLOYEES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. GREAT BRITAIN. 
ee ie Day Piece Day and Day Piece Day_and 
Hands. | Hands. | Piece Hands. | Hands. | Hands. | Piece Hands. 
ee ee ee ee 
Agricultural Implements $ 9.94 $14.27 dene ‘ 8.85 see tees 
DRE PeR ITG 7 COOLGec es cle vis, palatsisiestesla-s'ece's 11.88 10.81 * : 6.94 ‘ Lo diet 
HO OES AT Sl OCSiiptercleresttelerviewietetelsl clelele ete fete imaayrs 14.53 11.42 h 4.93 5-42 aed 
IBAVOlic Shona ceo dO beCocno Or nuonanonEpiicocunaanc 8.63 ee — pe fe 
Bilin trade! oc. oc eceesens ce velevetelence sss 14.99 ee weds h 7.81 h 9.49 . 
Carpeting. .....secpecscscceccereeternteneees 5.90 6.56 Pee j 4.11 ae ee 
Carriages and WAGONS. .......sceeeeseeser ose 12.80 a $ _ “4 - : 53 i =I ae 
ila fas or HOE as OUT TOOT MO CCDOL Cy ar AER IDO 17 I0.4 Io. J Vater 

Ree eu oods Be SRNR pease tec Meee Moat Re, 6.32 re ht 7.28 h 6.08 h << 
Plax and jute;2o0dS. ce cocci cscenseomeslcsacs 6.48 5oE6 ee h 3.27 Saver 2.7 
ROOG PLE PATA UO Siecle ioe eille avivi faieleercielalvio's 10.08 6.65 eae ht 3.74 ae te 
LUCIA ULIZ Ss oy ctor dale stoi vieleivisirisintele siecenma’s tielel ofayelavavinrele 11.16 11.35 7.69 7-96 pee Ps: 
GLASS neat siselajege viele) olavenjeieie’s ele cls alejolelale ele eles ames 12.83 9.62 eee h 10.05 es h 9.92 
later) fia wWiOOl, AlCl siliicey a. caenene ners we 9-73 11.75 9.00 ht 7.30 8.66 5.87 
HVOSISH Yess wee mte se © Ponts 8.69 h 6.48 Sc 7-22 sed 4:44 
Liquors: malt and distilled. 12.86 TIES, ware Jt 19.46 aS pe 
Machines and machinery............0:.2.000s 11.96 oni 9-43 ht 7.49 7-16 h 8.62 
Metals and metallic goods...........cceseeere 1i55 10.74 11.92 ht 10.51 h 6.9% ae 
Printing and publishing............... fobecor: 11.36 II.40 fein ft 9.48 h 10.07 h 7.14 
Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing 5 

cotton textiles 8.68 7-63 ht 4.83 ht 4.97 ht 6.32 
SLOUGH omnes air cite acun sb est wwalyiesimen tamewene 13-54 15.01 At 10.16 say bee 
WVIOO CORES OOS: .)a-miercavesias abe siremibiare oa latent ‘ 13.52 8.55 5.67 A ae 
IWO OLE SOO Silo ieisiars ae ofarctenaittele aie Sais aneram aan 6.79 7-01 At 5.49 ‘ ee 
Worsted goods. ee ee ee tenceceseecsetecereseceres 7-39 7-21 2.55 ie h 4-27 


A indicates that of wages on more than one basis the highest has been used. 


MASSACHUSETTS. GREAT BRITAIN. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Number of |General Average| Number of | General Average 


Industries. Weekly Wage. Industries. Weekly Wage. 
Dahymhanmds:.2 sen aie nee SOTO ee neic tee ak 24 $10.46 24 $7.43 
PACGEMTATICS, sitive sic. cnberee un eehcadae wins ste ee 2I 9.85 9 7-17 
HD eye Gls PIECOMAIICS, «, «au sralseielte vieeearteienis 5 9.69 9 6.01 


There can be no see these facts. 
Hence workmen have learned that by working 
fast they do not Jermanently increase their 
pay, but soon find themselves producing more, 
working faster, and employing fewer men, 
while their wages are not higher. They do 
find, however, that wages rise by making 
labor more costly. 

The best and most intelligent workmen 
therefore do not favor piece-work ; it is usually 
the more ignorant though quick new workers 
who sometimes favor it, because for a while it 
seems to enable them to earn more; a gain, 


Piece-work too often makes the worker scant 
his work and sacrifice quality to quantity. 
Nevertheless, in many trades it prevails, be- 
cause employers usually favor it, since it en- 
ables them to get more work for the same pay, 
and because in many trades, where quantity 
counts for more than quality, it isa convenient 
form of payment. 

References: George Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, 


chap. viii; Marshall’s Aconomics of Industry, pp- 
393-394. 


however, soon to be lost when the employer 
lowers the wage to bring it down to the level 


of earnings mecessztated by the competition of 
the market, 


PINGREE, HAZEN S.,, the well-known 
reform mayor of Detroit, was born on a farm 
in Maine in 1842. In 1856 he went to serve his 
time in a Massachusetts shoe factory, but when 
20 years old enlisted and served through the 
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whole War of the Rebellion, spending six 
months as a prisoner of war at Andersonville. 
At the close of the war he went to Detroit and 
found work in a shoe factory, but after a time 
started a small factory of his own, and, with 
keen business instincts and sterling honesty, 
worked his way to wealth, owning the largest 
shoe factory west of New York. He traveled 
and showed culture and refinement. In 1889 
there was great dissatisfaction in Detroit, 
owing to municipal corruption and misman- 
agement. Mr. Pingree was asked to stand 
for the mayoralty and finally consented to do 
so, tho up to this time he had taken little 
interest in politics. He threw his energy into 
the campaign and was elected by a majority 
of 2318. Altho a Republican, he immediately 
subordinated partizan politics to the public 
good, and with indomitable energy began to 
Tun the city on business principles. Finding 
himself opposed by a corrupt council and 
private companies who, for a song, could buy 
whatever franchises they wanted, he com- 
menced to fight them. In his first message 
he announced that the time had come for the 
city to control its own public lighting. The 
companies fought him in the courts and in 
every way ; sometimes retaining all the able 
lawyers, so that the mayor had to seek else- 
where for legal advice. The council was 
more than once ready to pass over his veto an 
ordinance giving the electric lighting and 
other privileges to private corporations. Mr. 
Pingree boldly accused them of venality and 
was ready to give names, and at last terrified 
them into submission. In his message for 
1896 he says: 


“Another cause for congratulation on the part of 
the city lies in the successful completion and opera- 
tion of the public lighting plant, by which the cost of 
public lighting has been reduced from $11.15 to $7.20 
per arc lamp. The city has been lighted for three 
months by this plant, and during that brief period 
has saved the city $18,961.60, with first-class service. 


In his battle with the railway companies he 
has not been able yet to gain municipal owner- 
ship, because it needs a change of charter, and 
the legislature is too much controlled by the 
companies; but after a prolonged fight he has 
brought a new corporation to Detroit to battle 
the old ones, and has gained for a portion of 
the city 3-cent fares, and now proposes to 
accept a proposition made by the Detroit Rail- 
way to operate all the tracks of the city at 
2% cent fares, with universal transfers, the 
company to pay interest on the purchase price 
of the tracks. He has also fought the gas 
companies and early secured a reduction of 
their rates from $1.50 to $1, with a prospect of 
still further reduction. Very widely known is 
his potatoe-patch scheme, through which, in 
the hard times of 1894, he was successful in 

_telieving the unemployed. (For an account 
of this, see Detroit Plan.) 
for free water, direct legislation, a general adop- 

tion of the eight-hour day and other reforms. 
He has written a popular book, facts and Opin- 

tons , or, Dangers that Beset Us. In 1896 he 
was elected Governor of Michigan on the Re- 
publican ticket. 


Iori! 


He has also fought. 
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PINKERTONS, THE.—In 1852 Allan G. 
Pinkerton, a Scotchman, who, having become 
involved in the Chartist outbreak in Birming- 
ham, had emigrated to the United States, and 
here having from love of adventure secured 
the arrest of a band of counterfeiters, had 
been appointed deputy sheriff, established in 
Chicago a detective agency. His agency was 
very successful, and during the War of the Re- 
bellion Mr, Pinkerton superintended the secret 
service of the army. Later, in the labor 
troubles in Pennsylvania, his agency was em- 

loyed against the Molly Maguires. Hence- 

orth, the Pinkerton agency was employed 

more and more by employers to defend their 
works from threatened violence on the part of 
mobs rising in connection with strikes. They 
became bitterly hated by working men. The 
working men claimed the Pinkertons did more 
than protect the property of their employers. 
They claimed that the agency went into the 
slums of the great cities, hired desperadoes and 
men of the worst character, swore them in as 
special detectives, and then sent them not only 
to protect the property of employers, but to 
incense the populace and provoke it to violence, 
then firing upon the populace on the least 
provocation. The working men claimed that 
the Pinkertons created more evil than they 
allayed. Stories were circulated of the Pink- 
ertons secretly doing violence themselves, lay- 
ing it to working men, and then firing on them. 
Finally, when, at the great Homestead strike 
(g. v.), Pinkertons in large numbers and armed 
with rifles were marched to Homestead, the 
working men rose and repulsed them as they 
would aninvadingarmy. Working menclaim 
that the duty of protecting property should be 
left to the police; that if these are not suffi- 
cient, the army should be called in, but that 
bodies of reckless armed private mercenaries 
should not be allowed to fire on citizens. Asa 
result of this popular feeling, Congress ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate into the 
employment of such private armed bodies of 
men, and some States passed bills forbidding 
such employment. (See STRIKES.) 


PLACE, FRANCIS.—A master tailor who 
played a large and important part in the Eng- 
lish labor movement at the beginning of the 
century. Before setting up a shop of his own 
at Charing Cross, London, he had:worked as 
a journeyman breeches-maker, and had been 
active in effecting organizations in his own and 
other trades. When he set up for himself he 
was still more active, and after 1818 left the 
conduct of his business to his son, and devoted 
himself wholly to the labor movement : first, to 
the repeal of the combination laws, and second, 
to the reform movement. He was a pupil of 
Bentham, a radical individualist, and a shrewd 
parliamentary lobbyist. As early as 1810 he 
testified before a select committee of the House 
against measures proposed by the employers, 
and in 1814 set himself seriously to overthrow 
the combination laws (see CONSPIRACIES). 
Working through a little working-class paper, 
the Gorgon, he gained the support of Joseph 
Hume and J. R. McCulloch, then editor of the 
Scotsman. Joseph Hume, in the House of 
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Commons in 1822, gave notice of his intention 
to bring in a bill repealing all combination 
laws, but Place really managed the case, mar- 
shaled the witnesses, and arranged their evi- 
dence. Scarcely realizing what was done, Par- 
liament passed the bill. The employers were 
now thoroughly roused, and the next year suc- 
ceeded in partly modifying the bill, though 
Hume in Parliament, and Place outside, ably 

‘fought them at every point. After this Place 
took less active part in the movement, but has 
left valuable manuscripts, letters, books, and 
an unpublished autobiography, which are 
being worked by Mr. Graham Wallas into a 
critical biography of thisimportant man. (See 
History of Trade-Unionism by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb.) 


PLATO (429-347 B. c.) was born in Athens, 
the year of the death of Pericles. At the age 
of 20, coming under the influence of Socrates, 
he chose philosophy for his life pursuit, but 
was driven from Athens and lived in Sicily, 
visiting (probably) Italy and Africa. At the 
age of 40 he was able to return to Athens and 
establish a school of philosophy, the Academy; 
a beautiful garden, where for 41 years he 
taught, his greatest pupil being Aristotle. 
His greatest economic writings are The Repudb- 
lic and The Laws. The following review of 
his economic teachings is given in Professor 
Ingram’s History of Politecal Economy. He 
says : 


“The most celebrated of Greek ideal systems is that 
of Plato. In it the idea of the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the State appears in its most extreme form. 
Within that class of the citizens of his republic who 
represent the highest type of life, community of 
property and of wives is established, as the most 
effective means of suppressing the sense of private 
interest, and consecrating the individual entirely to 
the public service. It cannot perhaps be truly said 
that his scheme was incapable of realization in an 
ancient community favorably situated for the purpose. 
But it would soon be broken to pieces by the forces 
which would be developed in an incuwtrinl soniutee It 
has, however, been the fruitful parent of modern 
Utopias ; specially attractive as it is to minds in which 
the literary instinct is stronger than the scientific 
judgment, in consequence of the freshness and 
brilliancy of Plato’s exposition and the unrivaled 
charm of his style. Mixed with what we should call 
the chimerical ideas in his work, there are many 
striking and elevated moral conceptions, and, what is 
more to our present purpose, some just economic 
analysis. In particular, he gives a correct account of 
the division and combination of employments, as they 
naturally arise in society. The foundation of the 
social organization he traces, perhaps too exclusively, 
to economic grounds, not giving sufficient weight to the 
disinterested social impulses in men which tend to 
draw and bind them together, But he explains clearly 
how the different wants and capacities of individuals 
demand and give rise to matel services, and how, by 
the restriction of each tothe sort of occupation to 
which, by his position, abilities, and training, he is 
best adapted, everything needful for the whole is more 
easily and better produced or effected. In the spirit 
of all the ancient legislators he desires a self-sufficing 
State, protected from unnecessary contacts with for- 
eign populations which might tend to break down its 
internal organization or to deteriorate the national 
character. Hence he discountenances foreign trade, 
and with this view removes his ideal city to some dis- 
tance from the sea. The limits of its territory are 
rigidly fixed, and the population is restricted by the 
prohibition of early marriages, by the exposure of 
infants, and by the maintenance of a determinate 
number of individual lots of land in the hands of the 
citizens who cultivate the soil. These precautionsare 
inspired more by political and moral motives than by 
the Malthusian fear of failure of subsistence. Plato 
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aims, as far as possible, at equality of property 
among the families of the community which are 
engaged in the immediate prosecution of industry. 


This last class, as distinguished from the governing — 


and military classes, he holds, according to the spirit 
of his age, in but little esteem ; he regards their habit- 
ual occupations as tending to the degrajation of the 
mind and the enfeeblement of the body, and render- 
ing those who follow them unfit for the higher duties 
of men and citizens. The lowest forms of labor he 
would commit to foreigners andslaves. Again, in the 
spirit of ancient theory, he wishes (Legg... v. 12) to 
banish the precious metals, as far as practicable, from 
use in internal commerce, and forbids the lending of 
money on interest, leaving indeed to the free will of 
the debtor even the repayment of the capital of the 
loan. All economic dealings he subjects to active 
control on the part of the Government, not merely to 
prevent violence and fraud, but to check the growth 
of luxurious habits, and secure to the population of the 
State a due supply of the necessaries and comforts of 
life.” 


PLUTOCRACY (Gr. xAoiroc, wealth, and 
xpareiv, to rule) is the rule of wealth, or gov- 
ernment by the wealthy class. (For the prin- 
ciples involved, see STaTE.) We consider here 
the facts as to the rule of wealth in the United 
States. Many believe this to be the danger 
to-day most threatening the public weal. We 
therefore consider it at no little length, collect- 
ing the testimony only of responsible men and 
careful students, rigidly excluding all common 
gossip or careless exaggeration. We com- 
mence with a few general judgments from 
leading men. 

Bishop H. C. Potter of New York, in his 
address on the anniversary of Washington’s 
Inaugural, April 30, 1889, spoke freely of the 
danger to our political institutions from 
amassed fortunes and alluded to ‘‘ the growth 
of wealth, the prevalence of luxury, the mass- 
ing of large material forces, which by their 
very existence are a standing menace to the 
freedom and integrity of the individual.” 

Says the Rey. Josiah Strong, D. D. (Our 
Country, pp. 166-168): 

“Tt is useless for us to protest that we are demo- 
cratic, and to plead the leveling character of our 


institutions. There is among us an aristocracy of 
recognized power, and that aristocracy is one of 


wealth. No heraldry offends our republican prej- 
udices. Our ensigns armorial are the trade-mark. 


Our laws and customs recognize no noble titles; but 
men can forego the husk of a title who possess the fat 
ears of power. In England there is an eager ambition 
to rise in rank, an ambition as rarely gratified as it is 
commonly experienced. With us, aspiration meets 
with no such iron check as birth. A man has only to 
build higher the pedestal of his wealth. He may stand 
as high as he can build. His wealth cannot secure to 
him genuine respect, to be sure; but for that matter, 
neither can birth. It will secure to him an obsequious 
deference. It may Pci political distinction. It 
zs power. In the Old World, men commonly live and 
die in the condition in which they are born. The 
peasant may be discontented, may covet what is 
beyond his reach; but his desire draws no strength 
from expectation, Heretofore, in this country, almost 
any laborer, by industry and economy, might gain 
a competence, and even a measure of wealth; and, 
tho now we are beginning to approximate the condi- 
tions of European labor, young men, generally, when 
they start in life, still expect to become rich; and, 
thinking not to serve their god for naught, they com- 
monly become faithful votaries of Mammon. Thus 
the prizes of wealth in the United States, being at the 
same time greater and more easily won, and the lists 
being open to all comers, the rush is more general, 
and the race more eager than elsewhere. . . . And, 
while Mammonism corrupts morals, it blocks re- 
forms. Men who have favors to ask of the public 
are slow to follow their convictions into any unpopu- 
lar reform movement. They can render only a sur- 
reptitious service. Their discipleship must needs be 
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secret, ‘for fear of the’ customers or clients or 
patients. It is Mammonism which makes most men 
znvertebrates. When important Mormon legislation 
was pending, certain New York merchants tele- 
- ya to members of Congress: ‘New York sold 
13,000,000 worth of goods to Utah last year. Hands 
re) 


As long ago as 1871 Charles Francis Adams, 
since himself president of a great railroad 
organization, wrote (Chapters on Erie) : 


“The system of corporate life and corporate power, 
as applied to industrial development, is yet in its 
infancy. It tends always to development, always to 
consolidation; it is ever grasping new powers or 
insidiously exercising covert influences. ven now 
the system threatens the central government. ... 
The belief is common in America that the day is at 
hand when corporations far greater than ever,—sway- 
ing power such as has never in the world’s history 
been trusted in the hands of mere private citizens, 
controlled by single men like Vanderbilt, or by com- 
binations of men, like Fiske, Gould, and Sage,—after 
having created a system of quiet but irrepressible 
corruption, will ultimately succeed in directing gov- 
ernment itself. . . . It isa new power for which our 
language contains no name. We know what aristoc- 
Tacy, autocracy, democracy are, but we have no word 
to express ‘government by moneyed corporations.’ ”’ 


A very recent utterance is the address of 

ustice Henry B. Brown of the United States 

upreme Court, before the law school of Yale, 
in June, 1895. He said in his address : 


“Tho I am unwilling to believe that corporations 
are solely responsible for our municipal misgovern- 
ment, the fact remains that bribery and corruption 
are so universal as to threaten the very structure of 
society. Universal suffrage, which it-was confidently 
supposed would inure to the benefit of the poor man, 
is so skillfully manipulated as to rivet his chains and 
secure to the rich man a predominance in politics he 
has never enjoyed under a restricted system. Proba- 
bly in no country in the world is the influence of 
wealth more potent than in this, and in no period of 
our history has it been more powerful than now.” 


Judge William J. Gaynor of the New York 
Supreme Court, writing to the St. Louis Mer- 
cantile Club a letter for Jefferson Day, 1895, 
says: 


“The untold millions of sham, dishonest, and op- 
pressive paper stock and bonds now existing in this 
country, issued generally upon rights and privileges 
conferred by law gratuitously, and to pay dividends 
and interest upon which it is proposed to sap agricul- 
tural, mechanical, manufacturing, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and all other honest industry, may well be the 
subject of grave thought by those who meet to recur 
to and keep alive principles which are wholly antag- 
onistic to such a condition, and which cannot be said 
to be paramount while such a condition exists.” 


It is true that the New York Evening Post 
ridicules Judge Gaynor’s alarm as an hallu- 
cination, and says: 


“The fact is that plutocrats are so scarce that one 
may travel five hundred miles without seeing or 
hearing one. . . . So far, too, from the ‘oppressive 

aper’ sapping the honest industry, it is the honest 
industry which saps the oppressive paper. Oppressive 
paper rarely pays more than half a year, while it is 
honest industry which carries the country along and 
makes the world go round.” 


The World, however, answers the Evening 
Post, and says: 


iS at’ influence was it except the money of the 
Bisger Toast operating in the Senate which thwarted 
the purpose of the great majority of the House of 
Representatives and reestablished an odious sugar 
tax? Was not the successful hold-up of the Wilson 
pill in the Senate an example of the domination of 
a republic by plutocrats? Or, take the beef trust, 
the coal trust, the oil trust, as they rule the market 
and rob the people to-day—what is their power except 
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the towering tyranny of combined capital? The 
power arbitrarily to fix the prices of great staples, and 
successfully to defy laws enacted to restrain such 
combinations, comes painfully near to absolute su- 
premacy. The man who buys a piece of pork or a 
barrel of oil or a ton of coal does not find plutocracy 
a ‘hallucination.’ How many senators of the United 
States owe their seats directly to the use of money? 
Are there not enough such to hold the balance of 
power in that body and so to control legislation?” 


Says Professor R. T. Ely (Problems of To- 
Day, p. 210}: 

“Our Federal, State, and local governments are now 
controlled by men who hold their offices in trust for 
powerful private parties, and they view public meas- 
ures not from the standpoint of the general public, 
but from the standpoint of those in whose employ they 
are. . . . One proof of this is the way in which legis- 
lative favors are exchanged. .. . The lobbies which 
exist everywhere are further proof. These are main- 
tained to instruct legislators in regard to private in- 
terests and to make it worth while for them to help for- 
ward some schemes for plundering the people. gain 
and again have citizens found it an absolute impossi- 
bility to secure any attention for measures designed 
simply to benefit the general public. Legislaturesand 
city councils will not even take time to give them super- 
ficial attention” (Problems of To-Day, pp. 210-211). 


The opinion that Democracy is a failure is 
growing in the United States. Says a Michi- 
gan Supreme Court decision : 

“Indeed it is doubtful if free government can long 
exist in a country where such enormous amounts of 
money are allowed to be accumulated in the vaults of 
corporations, to be used at discretion in controlling 
the property and business of the country against the 
interest of the public” (Michigan State Reports, vol. 
Ixxvii. p. 632). 

Not all, however, admit the danger from plu- 
tocracy. Papers like the New York Evening 
Post deny that it is a wide-spread evil, while 
some writers even excuse the buying of legis- 
lation. They argue that when a 
rich man meets a highwayman and 
is compelledto surrenderhis purse, Defense of 
no one calls it a corrupt proceeding Corporations, 
on the part of-the rich man. So, 
they say, corporations go to the 
legislature for legitimate legislation—legisla- 
tion for the good of the whole community—leg- 
islation without which commerce could not 
prosper, yet they are met at the door by corrupt 
and venal political highwaymen, who compel 
them to pay or not get their legislation. The 
fault, such writers say, is not with the corpora- 
tions, but with the voters who elect highway- 
men to office. Mr. Hudson, who cannot be 
accused of overpartiality to corporations, re- 
minds us in his Razlways and the Republic, 
that if any corporations, with an exceptional 
and miraculous scrupulousness, should abstain 
from these methods, it would be crowded out 
of existence by the competition of its less 
scrupulousrivals. Of the Senators said to rep- 
resent railway interests he says: 

“Tt is not fair to say that these men deliberately 
choose to serve their corporate interests rather than 
the nation in public office. Many of them believe that 
the interests of the railways are the public interests. 
Their habits of life, their associations, their business 
training, their success in the service of the corpora- 
tions, and, above all, their interests support that 
belief.” 

Defenders of the present system, therefore, 
argue that what is the real evil is not plutoc- 
racy, but a vitiated public service. The cure 
they look for lies in the extension of civil-ser- 
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vice reform, municipal purity, the enforcement 
of educational qualifications for the suffrage, 
€tC.,, LC. : 

After these various general judgments, we 
consider some detailed facts and evidences of 
plutocratic perils : Rate: ‘ 

First, we note the constitution of our national 
legislature and the extent to which the corpo- 
rations, and not the people, are represented 
therein. This applies more directly of course 
to the ‘‘ millionaire Senate” than the House, 

but very largely to both. Of the 
Cabinet we shall speak later. In 
Composition the Senate of the 54th Congress, 
of Congress, 1895-97, there are about 88 mem- 
bers (not including the Senators 
from Utah), Of these 57 are law- 
yers, 2 are termed capitalists, 1 manufacturer, 
2 merchants, 2 railroad presidents, 2 miners, 1 
brewer, 1 steamship manager, 1 railroad and 
coal operator, 1 car builder, 2 bankers. The 
remaining 15 members out of the 88 are 3 jour- 
nalists, 4 public officials, 3 farmers, 1 literary 
man, 1 physician, 1 clergyman, 1 planter, 1 
stock grower. In the House, out of 356 mem- 
bers, 228 are lawyers, 14 bankers, 15 manufac- 
turers, 12 merchants, 4 real estate dealers, 2 
contractors, 2 capitalists. Ofthe remaining 79, 
27 are farmers, 5 journalists, 5 public officials, 
4 planters, 5 physicians, 8 editors, and the rest 
scattering. Witha legislature thus constituted, 
and realizing whence a successful lawyer to- 
day must usually draw his large fees, it is only 
too evident what must be the character of our 
legislation. Says Mr. J. F. Hudson in a care- 
fully balanced statement : 


“The methods by which corporate interests control 
political action may be classified broadly in two great 
divisions. The first includes the election or appoint- 
ment of lhe ocak, of the railways to public 
courts in which they can serve the corporate inter- 
ests. ~The second covers the use of their immense 
pecuniary resources in downright bribery or indi- 
rect influence of those holding such trusts. The 
first method may involve no direct corruption of 

the elective or appointing power. The 
method of directly attacking the integ- 


rity of the representatives and servants 
Forms of of the people, to secure their adherence 
Bribery. to corporate interests, is hazardous and 


expensive when applied to high depart- 

ments of government, which are under 
the constant inspection and criticism of the public. 
It is, therefore, less frequent, as lam glad to believe, 
in efforts to influence the action of the national Gov- 
ernment than the former plan. But as we go down 
the scale of political power and prominence, the dan- 
gers of exposure decrease, and the frequency of direct 
or indirect acts of corruption increase rapidly. .. . 
Hence, bribery by corporations, direct or indirect, is 
far more Soe in the State legislatures than in 
Congress, while the same practice in municipal bodies 
may be said to be general. It is a contribution to the 
maxims of corruption, by one of the lights of the 
lobby management in Pennsylvania, that it is cheaper 
to buy representatives or delegates after they are 
elected than to elect the men wanted.” 


_ Yet how much money is spent by corpora- 

tions in elections is well known. Mr. James 
Bryce (American Commonwealth, vol. ii., third 
edition, pp. 613-614) refers to ‘‘ the large sub- 
scriptions and promises of political support ” 
made by the wealthy to national parties to 
procure or prevent legislation. He says: 


“Plutocracy used to be considered a form of oli- 
garchy, and opposed to democracy. But there is 
a strong plutocratic element infused into American 
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democracy; and the fact that constitutions ignore > 


differences of property, ll iv 
makes it neither less potent nor less mischievous. ... 
In the United States the money power acts by cor- 
rupting sometimes the voter, sometime the juror, 
sometimes the legislator, sometimes a whole party. 
The enormous amounts of money spent in great cit 
elections like those of New York City, and whic 
sometimes turn national elections; is well known. ! 


Mr. W. M. Ivins, city chamberlain of New 
York, in an address before the Commonwealth 
Club of that city, as reported in The Natzon 
for March 3, 1887, showed an ordinary city 
election to cost the enormous sum of $1,283,000. 
He showed that in November, 1886, the city 
paid $222,500 for 4872 officers on duty at the 
polls, besides $68,500 for Federal marshals. 
Besides this various political leaders drew, 
nominally as salaries but really to keep them- 
selves in power, $330,000, an average of 
$4750 apiece. To this Mr. Ivins 
adds $750,000 paid in one way or 
another for hangers-on, heelers, 
etc., and $291,000 for the legal 
machinery of elections, making 
it give a grand total of $1,283,000. 
To meet this, he says, the candidates are as- 
sessed as follows: 


Money in P 
Elections. 


Mayor (for 3 machines)........+. seeegeees 
Supreme Judge (for 2 or 3 machines) 
Superior Judge (for 2 or 3 machines).. 
Common Pleas (for 2 or 3 machines)..... 
Register..... a ara kee He Seated ae a ecules ewe oe 
Comptroller............-seeeee re eeeseeerees 
Series :2ok odes sie ew acetic esa anes ees anwar 
County ‘Clerks ts ccd hoot deesaewees Rees 
District Attorney seisice alec <tnsw ewes setae 
Coneressecic ds icin. dels s ste waganae avec entewal 
State Senators. aves evaten weve cervus wena 
Assembly... ivevnswd (oe dawdtactdubn eee tee ant 


Allowing two candidates for each office, 


this 
makes, Mr. Ivins calculates, $211,200 assessed from 
candidates. The average disbursements by all organ- 


izations he puts at $307,000. The balance is paid by 
contributions from the wealthy and from other inter- 
ested factors. In the election of 1886 he calculates 
that 45,475 men were under pay, or one-fifth of the 
total vote. (See CORRUPTION.) 


Whence comes the money to buy these 
men? In part from the assessments upon 
candidates. 

Said Charles Francis Adams in 1871: 

“The existing coalition between the Erie Railway 


and the Tammany Ring is a natural one, for the 
former needs votes, the latter money.” 


We come now to consider some typical illus- 
trations of the power of plutocracy. Mr. Hud- 
son says (Ratlways and the Republic): 


“The most conspicuous of all is the complete con- 
trol which a great corporation has had for 20 years or 
more over the State of Pennsylvania. 
The old joke of moving to adjourn the 
legislature of that State ‘if the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad has no more business Pennsyl- 
for this body to transact’ dates from Vania Rail- 
the rae ! stages of corporate develop- road, 
ment; but hardly a legislature has 


convened in that State for many years 

in which it would have been felt to be pointless. 

With one brief spell of legislative independence, the 

laws of the commonwealth, as far as that corporation 

has any interest or claim, have been made by its 

managers and registered by the legislature. . . . John 

D. Lawson, in his work, Leading Cases Simplified, 

referring to the decision in the case of Thorogood vs. 

Bryan, says: ‘The American courts decline to follow 

it, except in Pennsylvania. Here, perhaps, is the 

place to warn the student, so far as the law of carriers 

is concerned, not to pay much heed to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, at least during» 


treating all voters alike, — 
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the past ro or 15 years. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
appears to run that tribunal with the same success 
that it does its own trains.’. . . This 
corporate supremacy through the Re- 
Standard Oi] Publican party in one State finds a 
Monopol parallel in another State under Demo- 
poly. cratic ascendency. The power of the 
Standard Oil Company in the Demo- 
; cratic Legislature of Ohio has been 
asserted in the election of a United States Senator 
and in the defeat of the bill to give competing refin- 
eries equality in pipe-line transportation with that 
monopoly. It has been charged that wholesale 
bribery was used to secure these results. Such 
charges by political opponents might not command 
belief, altho the persistent refusal to investigate them 
is suspicious. ut the Democratic agent of the 
bribery has acknowledged it. During the last session 
of the body stigmatised by its partizan opponents as 
“the coal and oil legislature,’ the legislative agent 
of the ‘ring’ which is credited with its control ap- 
eanen ah the floor in a state of gross intoxication. 
he offense was too public and notorious to be over- 
looked, and_a committee was appointed to enforce 
discipline. Before the committee had begun its work, 
the offender declared that the House dared not disci- 
pline him; that he-had paid too many members for 
their votes; that he had a list of those that had been 
urchased; and that, if he were punished for his 
ehavior, he would expose a majority of that body 
as having accepted bribes. The excitement was 
great; the challenge was accepted; he was called 
before the committee and asked for the list. He then 
retracted his charge and all further proceedings 
against him for his outrage upon the rules of the 
ouse was quietly dropped. ... This was in the 
State legislature. It was, however, carried to 
Congress.” 

Mr. H. D. Lloyd, in his Wealth vs. Commonwealth, 
thus states this portion of the narrative. We abridge 
his account : 

Both houses of the Ohio legislature forwarded 
formal charges of bribery to the United States 

Senate and appealed for an investiga- 
sean oe was not grantee tho ~ = 
i een the invariable custom of the 
Election of Senate to grant such investigations, 
Mr. Payne. and Senator Sherman, the other Sena- 
tor from Ohio, had declared that he 
agreed with every word of the appeal 
and that it was the belief of a very large major- 
ity of the people of Ohio that the election was 
bought. Mr. Payne, the Senator whose election was 
declared to have been bought, did not deny the 
facts. He simply denied that se had spent any money 
for his election and offered to show his private papers. 
But that was not the accusation. The Committee on 
Privileges and Elections recommended (Senators 
Pugh, Saulsbury, Vance, and Eustis voting against 
Senators Hoar and Frye) against investigation. In 
the debate on the adoption of the majority report 
Senator Hoar said: ‘‘The adoption of this majority 
report ... . will be the most unfortunate fact in the 
history of the Senate.” In the minority report he had 
declared that refusing to investigate would show that 
the Senate “‘is indifferent to the question whether its 
seats are to be in the future the subject of bargain 
and sale, or may be presented by a few millionaires as 
a compliment toa friend.’”” When the majority report 
was adopted, Senator Edmunds is said to have turned 
to his neighbor in the Senate and to have said: ** This 
is a day of infamy for the Senate of the United 
States.” . 5 

But the Standard Oil Monopoly and its friends 
could be represented in the Cabinet as well as in 
the Senate. In December, 1892, the Secretary of the 
Treasury decided that the oil combination should be 
paid a drawback for the duties it had paid on im- 

orted steel hoops. ‘It isn’t pleasant,” said the New 
ork World editorially, February 23, 1891, ‘“‘to have 
a Secretary of the Treasury who holds intimate rela- 
tions with the oil trust.’”” Through the 
Secretary of the Navy, too, the com- 
Furthe any of the International Line of At- 
3 antic steamers, whose president is 
Influence. aiso president of the pipe-line branch 
of the oil trust, got various favors; 

Congress granting them the monopoly 

of carrying the mails for 1o years from 1895 an 
a subsidy of $1,354,496 a year on investment of not 
Over $10,000,000 on the part of the company. The 
Secretary of the Navy urged the bill upon the naval 
committees of Congress. It was to help American 
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commerce, but the company by especial vote was 
allowed to raise the American fa on two English- 
built steamers, and the Secretary of the Treasury later 
excused the company from obeying, as to its engi- 
neers, the requirements of the bill that its officers be 
Americans. Patriotism was appealed to to carry the 
bill through, but when it had been voted patriotism 
was dropped. The same Secretary of the Navy got 
through the closing hours of the Congress of 1889=90 
a bill ee a re | $1,000,000 for nickel ore to be 
purchased by the Secretary of the Navy when and 
where he would. Duty was to be taken off the ore, 
and it could thus be bought at Sudbury, Canada, the 
only nickel mine of importance in Canada and a mine 
alleged to be owned by the oil combination. The 
Postmaster-General, who stands between the United 
States and the subsidized company that carries its 
foreign mails, is one of the firm of counsel that de- 
fended some of the owners of the company in their 
trial at Buffalo for blowing up a rival oilworks. (See 
STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY.) It is little wonder that 
Senator Hoar during the debate as to Mr. Payne, asked 
if the trust was represented in the Cabinet as well as 
inthe Senate. For still other charges against the trust, 
see STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY, 


Nor must it be thought that these notorious 
scandals are the only ones. Says Mr. 
Hudson : 


‘“Such practises are not peculiar to railway corpora- 
tions. They occur to a greater or less degree in the 
political relations of water corporations, electric com- 
panies, gas companies, telegraph companies, and even 
manufacturing companies, where their opportunities 
for profit can be affected by the exercise of govern- 
mental power. The railwaysare the greatest and most 
powerful of all these organizations, be- 
ease Jbels ree are moss directly 
affecte egislation an ublic : 
admaintsktaciane But the matire'ct cor- Ordinary 
porate influence on politics is always Corporations, 
the same. The sole aim is pecuniary 
profit; the impersonal character re- 
moves all limitations of conscience. ... A striking 
picture ofthe methods of the corporations in dealing 
with legislation in that State [New York] was furnished 
by the testimony of Mr. Jay Gould... . Mr. Gould 
artlessly says: ‘We were Republicans in Republican 
distriets, and Democrats in Democratic districts, but 
always forthe Erie Railway.’ The companion picture 
furnished by the Huntington letters, published last 
year, throws new light on corporate lobbying in 
Congress. Here in the confidence of private cor- 
Tespondence,, we learn from the railway kings 
how some statesmen serve the corporations un- 
der the pretense of opposing them; how editorial 
opinions in leading journals are a goodinvestment for 
the corporation fund; how unsuspected lobby agents 
are set to work, apparently without concert, but under 
secret orders from one head; how, in short, the un- 
limited resources of great corporations employ all that 
is unscrupulous, wily, disreputable, and dangerous in 
politics to attack members in their weak points, to 
flatter, bribe, and control them so that they must sup- 


port the corporations. .. .” 


Professor E. W. Bemis, at that time of the 
University of Chicago, in a paper before the 
National Convention for Good City Govern- 
ment held in Minneapolis, December, 1894, 
tells of a corporation voting $100,000 to buy 
the Chicago city council as calmly as it would 
yote to buy a new building, and says that, ac- 
cording to a reliable attorney’s information, 
such is an ordinary proceeding. 

Another most serious sign of the growth of 
plutocracy is the extent to which great corpo- 
rations openly and flagrantly violate the laws 
that are passed. Says Mr. Hudson (Rad/ways 
and the Republic, pp. 324-325) : 

“Tt isa humiliating confession to make, but one which 
shows the magnitude of the power with which legisla- 
tion must measure its strength, that the constitutional 
prohibitions of a dozen States, traversed by great rail- 
way lines, against discriminations, rebates, the con- 


solidation of competing lines, the granting of free 
passes, and other practises are practically waste paper 
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The constitutions of California and Pennsylvania are 
striking illustrations. Their language is clear, and 
strong enough, if enforced, to prevent 
nine-tenths of the abuses which unreg- 
ulated railways practise. Yet in Cali- 
fornia the rule of the Central Pacific 
Railway over commerce is unlimited. 
The commissioners provided for in the 
Constitution are expensive figure-heads, 
andthe Constitution asarestraint upon that great cor- 
porationisadead letter. In Pennsylvaniaa similar re- 
sult has been obtained by the success of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in preventing legislation to give effect 
to the Constitution.” 


Mr. Lloyd gives us some of the details of 
this. He says (we abridge his account) : 


“Pennsylvania in 1873 adopted a new constitution. 
By it common carriers were forbidden to mine or 
manufacture articles for transportation over their lines 
or to buy land except for carrying purposes. The Con- 
stitution has been defiantly ignored by the railroads. 
Says the report of Congress of 1888, ‘the railroads have 
defiantly gone on acquiring title to hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of coal as 
well as of neighboring agricultural 
lands.’ They have been ‘aggressively 
pursuing the joint business of carrying 
and mining coal.’ So far from quitting 
it they ‘have increased their mining 
operations by extracting bituminous as well as an- 
thracite’ (Report, p. 13). The legislature has aided 
them, and has passed laws to nullify the Constitution 
by preventing forever any escheat to the State of 
the immense area of lands held unlawfully by the 
railroads.” 


Violations 
of Law. 


In Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Mr. Lloyd adds another illustration of the 
way corporations evade the law : 


assed the Interstate Commerce 
Law, and established the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to enforce justice on therailroads. The inde- 
pendent miners of Pennsylvania appealed to it against 
the railroads. Two years and a half were consumed 
in proceedings. Then the commission ordered the 
roads to reduce their rates. It was never done. In 
1893 Congress found their rates to be 50 cents a ton 
higher than what the commissionrequired. The Inter- 
state Commerce Law provides for the imprisonment 
in the penitentiary of those guilty of the crimes it 
covers. The only conviction had under it has been 
of a shipper for discriminating against a railroad ” (H. 
D. Lioyd’s Wealth Against Commonwealth, p. 19). 
“Railroads like the Pennsylvania Railroad simply 
laugh at the Interstate Commerce Commission. Sep- 
tember 3, 1888, all the trunk railroads advanced their 

rates on barrels of oil, and claimed that 

this rise was forced upon them by the 


“Tn 1887 Congress 


Interstate Sosunae eb: te ae rane Rees 
ha at was not according to their de- 
fee cision. ‘I did not consider it in that 


way,’ answered one railroad official. 
‘That was their (the commission’s) view 
of the case, but it was not shared by us.’ 
‘It was considered best to continue the practise,’ said 
the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad (Testi- 
mony Titusville and Oil City, Independents’ cases, p. 
462-542). Said Wendell Phillips: ‘There is no power 
in one State to resist such a giant as the Pennsylvania 
road. We have 38 one-horse legislatures in this coun- 
try, and we have a man like Tom Scott with $350,000,- 
ooo in his hands, and if he walks through the States 
they have no power.’ ” : 
The president of the sugar trust, before a special 
committee of the United States Senate. testified that 
this ‘‘ politics of business’’ was the cus- 
tom o ey individual and corpora- 
tion an rm, trust or whatever you 
ileiees like to call it’’ (Senate Report No. 48s, 
of Vorrup- Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
tion, June ar, 1894). Asked if he contributed 
to State campaign fund, said: “We 
always do that. . .. In the State of 
New York, when the Democrat majority is between 
40,000 and 50,000, we throw it their way. In the State 
ef Massachusetts, when the Republican party is 
doubtful, they probably have the call. Wherever 
there is a dominant party, wherever the majority is 
very large, that isthe party that gets the contribution, 
because that is the party which controls local mat- 
ters” (Supplemental Report of Senator W. V. Allen 
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of the Senate Special Committee (ordered May 17, 
1894) to investigate alleged attempts at bribery by the 
sugar trust). 


In regard to the relation between govern- 
ment and the monetary and banking interests 
of the country, itis to be said that the power 
of plutocracy is probably more marked here 
than in any other quarter. Yetthe very extent 
to which the monetary legislation and policy 
of the United States has been dominated by, 
and certainly on occasion actually corrupted 
by, the great monetary interests, has led to so 
many unreliable current reports upon the point. 
as to make general statement appear to en- 
dorse some detailed statements, that cannot be 
supported, while to say little would not do 
justice to the extent of this gigantic form of 
plutocratic power. We therefore refer the 
subject to the article, Silver Question, where 
it will be carefully treated at the length it 
demands. Wesimply print here one quotation 
from a report of a United States Comptroller 
of the Currency, which shows that from war 
times, if not before, the money power has 
played a large and most criminal part in our 
monetary legislation. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch, when Comptroller of 
the Currency, said, in his second report : 


“ Hostility to the Government has been as decidedly 
manifested in the effort that has been made in the 
commercial metropolis of the nation to depreciate the 
currency as it has been by the enemy in the field, 
and unfortunately the effort of sympathizers with the 
rebellion and of the agents of the rebellious States to 
prostrate the national credit has been strengthened 
and sustained by thousands in the loyal States whose 
political fidelity it might be ungenerous to question. 
Immense interests have been at work all over and 
concentrated in New York to raise the price of coin, 
and splendid fortunes have been apparently made by 
their success. . . . Gold has been a favorite article 
to gamble in... . The effect of all this has been, 
not to break down the credit of the Government, but 
to increase enormously the cost of the war and the 
expense of living; for, however small may have been 
the connection between the price of coin and our 
domestic products, every rise of gold, no matter by 
what means effected, has been used as a pretext by 
holders and speculators for an advance of. prices, to 
the great injury of the Government and the sorrow 


of a large portion of the people. . . . 


(See also Corruption; STANDARD Or Mon- 
OPOLY ; SILVER; SYNDICATE ; WEALTH, Section 
Concentration of.) 

Revised by H. D. Lioyp. 


POLICE.—The policeman is far more than 
a guardian of the public peace. Mr. Thomas 
Byrnes calls him ‘‘ the real court of first in- 
stance.” Says Mr. H. M. Boies (Prisoners and 
Paupers, p. 237): 


“Nowhere, probably, on the face of the globe, does 
what is commonly known as the police force occupy 
so prominent, important, and influential a position 
and sphere in the social organization as it does in the 
United States; nowhere does it sustain so potent a 
relation to pauperism and crime as here. . . . In the 
United States, under a social organization for self-gov- 
ernment, a government of laws, which are solely the 
formulated decrees of popular judgment and will, the 
police and constabulary constitute almost the only in- 
corporate and vital evidence, or general manifestation, 
of the authority and dignity of government ; they rep- 
resent the concrete absolutism of the laws, and exer- 
cise the majesty and power of the people in, among, 
and before the people constantly. hey become. 
therefore, to the people here, not only the agents and 
tepresentatives of self-government, but the express 
force and soul of government, the general and popu- 


Police. 


lar conception of government itself. This increases 
the power, dignity, and influence of the police officer 
in this country immeasurably above what exists else- 
where. It is his province here to bring the popular 
power into direct contact with and control over the 
people. . . . The police are, in this country, the eyes 
and ears, as well as the hands, of the body politic ; not 


_ only the means of governmental apprehension, but of 


discovery ; the agents of prevention as wellasof cure. 
It devolves upon them to observe the very beginnings 
of error, failure, and sin in society ; tonote the sources, 
the inception, and conception of crime and poverty; to 
watch their birth, growth, and development; to become 
familiar with causes and occasions, to recognize the 
necessary remedies. They seldom feel called upon to 
interfere ; indeed, the principle of their action is not 
to interfere before the overt act, when correction be- 
comes necessary and prevention is no longer practi- 
cable. The intimacy and constancy of their contact 
with society and its elements should enable them to 
stretch out the helping or the warning hand of govern- 
ment when it could be efficient, when the needed slight 
change of direction can be given the individual faced 
the wrong way, before -the club, the handcuff, or the 
lock-up have become necessary. Indeed, an interfer- 
ence which would be resented from a private person 
however gently or kindly made, would be receive 
not only without objection ordinarily from the police- 
-man, but it would carry with it the weight and influ- 
ence of the wisdom and will of society. A wordor an 
act which would make no impression without au- 
thority, with it might be effectual in saving many a 
youth from ruin. If the police then could be enlisted 
as conservators of morals as well as preservers of the 
peace, they would become a power in the community 
of inestimable utility, and the necessities of their 
harsher activities would be greatly decreased. The 
task of training the twig is lighter than bending the 
tree. If they could be made to devote their chief care 
to the children and youths when they are beyond the 
parental eye or control, and be placed in a position rep- 
resenting with authority the organized parentage and 
domesticity of the community outside its homes, upon 
the streets and in public places, many of the dangers 
.of city life would be alleviated. Their parental func- 
tions might be extended for the general benefit to the 
relief of the poor from suffering, to the ministrations 
of charity, to the restrictions of intemperance, the ar- 
rest of drunkenness, the correction of evil tendencies, 
and the rescue of those in peril of moral corruption 
and ruin.” 


On the other hand, what the police can do 
for evil is shown by the following account of 
the political situation in Philadelphia under 
the control of the old Gas Ring. It is from 
Mr. Bryce’s The American Commonwealth, 
first edition, vol. ii. chap. Ixxxviil. 


“The possession of the great city offices gave the 
members of the Ring the means not only of making 
their own fortunes, but of amassing a large reserve 
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fund to be used for ‘campaign purposes.’ Many of these 
offices were paid by fees, and not by salary. Five offi- 
cers were at one time in the receipt of an aggregate of 
$223,000 (£44,600), or an average of $44,600 each (£8900), 
One, the collector of delinquent taxes, received nearly 
$200,000 a year. Many others had the opportunity, by 
giving out contracts for public works on which they 
received large commissions, of enriching themselves: 
almost without limit, because there was practically no: 
investigation of their accounts. The individual official 
was of course required to contribute to the secret. 
party funds in proportion to his income, and while he 
paid in thousands of dollars from his vast private: 
gains, assessments were levied on the minor employees: 
down to the very policemen. On one occasion each: 
member of the police force was required to pay $2s,, 
and soon afterward a further tax of $10, for party pur- 
poses. Any one who refused, and much more of 
course any one who asserted his right to vote as he 
pleased, was promptly dismissed. The fund was spent: 
in what is called ‘fixing things up,’ in canvassing, in’ 
petty bribery, in keeping bar-rooms open and supply-- 
ing drink to the workers who resort thither, and, at: 
election times,in bringing in armies of professional. 
personators and repeaters from Washington, Balti- 
more, and other neighboring cities, to swell the vote: 
for the Ring nominees. These men, some of them, it 
is said, criminals, others servants in the Government: 
departments.in the national capital, could of course’ 
have effected little if the election officials and the: 
police had looked sharply after them. But those who: 
eegee at the voting-places were mostly in the plot,. 

eing Ring men and largely city employees, while the: 
pole ee herein not less than in their voting power 
ies the value of a partizan police—had instructions: 
not to interfere with the strangers, but allow them to 
vote as often as they pleased, while hustling away 
keen-eyed opponents. 

‘“ A policeman is by law forbidden to approach within 
thirty feet of the voter. Who was to see that the law 
was observed when the guardians of the law broke it? 
According to the proverb, ‘If water chokes, what is 
one to drink next?’” 


With this view of what the police do or might: 
do—and no one can know anything of police: 
courts (7. v.) without seeing how much of re- 
sponsibility actually lies upon the police, and. 
frequently how utterly ignorantly they carry it. 
out—it becomes necessary to know what is the 
organization of the police in this and other 
countries. Census Bulletin No. 100 gives 
much information. In cities of over 100,000 in- 
habitants there are an average of 13.55 patrol- 
men to each square mile, who make an average 
of 36 arrests per year. In cities of less than 
100,000, there are an average of 3.75 patrolmen 
to the square mile, who make an average of 51 
arrests. The following tables give details : 
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The methods of organizing the police are officers and men, An incoming “mayor may 
different in American cities. Mr. promote, degrade, or discharge any member of | 

Organiza- A. R. Conkling, in his Cty Gov- the force. As a general rule, however, this 
tion in ernment, tells us that in Chicago official transfers most of the responsibility to 
the United itisruled byasinglehead. Under the superintendent of police. Neither th 
States, the city charter of 1872 the abso- bureau of elections nor any other of the mu 
lute control of the police depart- cipal or county bureaus is in any way con- 

ment is vested in the mayor. He appoints all nected with the local police department. 
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In Philadelphia there is a single-headed 
bureau (which is a branch of the department 
of public safety) under a director, who exercises 
all powers, and is appointed by the mayor. 
There are no police commissioners, and there 
is no bureau of elections. The sheriff issues a 
proclamation for elections. The election offi- 
cers in each precinct are chosen by the people, 
and the ballots are furnished by the county 
commissioners. The police have nothing to 
do with elections except to preserve the peace. 
They must pass a civil-service examination. 

In St. Louis the police department is gov- 
erned by four commissioners, who are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
State Senate. The mayor of St. Louis is, ex- 
officio, president of the board. There is no 
bureau of elections. 

In Cincinnati (population 296,000 in 1890) 
the board of police commissioners is composed 
of four electors of the city, who are appointed 
by the Governor. Not more than two mem- 
bers belong to the same political party. Two 
of the commissioners, of different political 
faith, are appointed to serve two years; and 
the other two, also of different political faith, 
are designated to serve four years. After the 
expiration of the term of the commissioners 
designated to serve two years, all appoint- 
ments made by the Governor arefor four years. 
The mayor is a member of the board, and 
hence no tie votes are possible. The board of 
elections is composed of four citizens, who are 
appointed by the Governor on the same princi- 
ple as the board of police commissioners. 

In Minneapolis the executive power of the 
police department is exclusively vested in the 
mayor. The bureau of elections is independ- 
ent of the police department. Nocivil-service 
examination is required. 

In New Orleans the police department is 
under the management of the board of six 
police commissioners created by the act of the 
legislature in 1888. The superintendent is the 
executive head of the force and is subject to 
the orders of the mayor; but the board has 
power to pass resolutions regarding the en- 
forcement of any law, as well as to make regu- 
lations for the general government of the force. 
The police do not supervise elections. All 
applicants must pass a civil-service examina- 
tion. 

In Detroit there is a bipartizan board of 
four commissioners, who are appointed by the 
mayor for the term of four years. 

In Boston there are three commissioners, 
who are appointed by the Governor. 

New York has had the greatest difficulty 
with police organization. In early times her 
police force became a political machine. In 
1857, when the Republican party dominated 
the State, and the Democrats the city, a met- 
ropolitan police district was organized and the 
police power vested in a board of five members 

5 appointed by the Governor, the 
mayors of New York and Brooklyn 

New York. being ex-officco members. The 
citizens resisted the enforcement 

of this act, but finally submitted. 

By a law of 1864 the commissioners were re- 
duced to four named in the act. In 1870 the 
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above act was repealed, and a board of four 
commissioners was to be appointed by the 
mayor. Of this act Mayor Hewitt, ina message 
to the common council in 1888, says : 


“The only obstacle in the way of an efficient ad- 
ministration of the police is to be found in the con- 
stitution of the board of commissioners, which con- 
sists of four members, two of whom belong to each 
of the great political parties. It was organized as a 
non-partizan board; but as a matter of fact, from its 
very constitution, it is nothing more or less than a 
partizan board. The patronage of the department is 
notoriously divided between the commissioners, and 
a nee ee of their business has been in the past to 
satisfy the claims of the two political parties whom 
they represent. It is fatal to the police that politics 
should enter either into its composition or its adminis- 
tration. There zs no way, so far as I can see, to get rid 
of this evil but to place the management of the police in 
the hands of a single commissioner, to be appointed by 
the mayor, and to hold office during his pleasure. 

‘A competent and honest commissioner would, in 
all human probability, have a permanent tenure of 
office. There has beenno mayorin my day who would 
dare to confront public opinion in case he should re- 
move such an officer from his position. On the other 
hand, the fact that the acts of the commissioner would 
be thus subject to the supervision of the mayor would 
insure a conscientious discharge of duty.” 


Seth Low, in opposing a bipartizan police 
board for New York, says : 


“Until it becomes wise to place an army under the 
charge offour generals it cannot be wise to place a 
as department under the control offourmen. .. . 

he founders of this republic committed all the great 
administrative offices of the general Government to a 
single head. Our cities do not show their wisdom in 
departing from this practise. They rather illustrate 
their lack of wisdom, which is the more evident from 
the fact that they depart from instead of following so 
great an example.” 


Mr. A. R. Conkling says: 


“Of all the methods of ruling a police force by a 
board, the Cincinnati plan is, I think, the best; for 
there the mayor (an elective officer) may prevent a tie 
vote, and the electors can hold him responsible for 
the condition of the department. The chief objection 
to a bipartizan board is that, if one commissioner 
changes his politics, there is no way of removing him, 
unless there be in the statute a provision that any 
commissioner who joins another organization forfeits 
his office by that act. But the system of making the 

olice force a department df the municipality is wrong. 
Khe American people should learn a lesson from the 
governments of Europe and place the police depart- 
ments under the supervision of the State. The police 
power belongs to the commonwealth. The true 
remedy for the existing evils of the police boards of 
cities is to remove the department from politics and 
make it a branch of the State Government under the 
control of one official. No police commissioner should 
stand for office, and itis forbidden by lawin New York. 
The Governor should appoint the commissioners 
throughout the State, as is now the custom in several 
of the large cities.” 


Recently, New York has had a complete 
overhauling of her police force (see LExow 
INVESTIGATION), and many reforms have been 
proposed. It was sworn testimony that an 
applicant must pay, either by political assess- 
ment or otherwise, for appointment, and an 
officer must contribute an enormous sum, 
either to the ‘‘ring”’ or to the commissioners, 
for promotion; that accordingly many mem- 
bers of the force, of all grades, extorted money 
from certain classes of citizens in return for a 
license to violate the laws and ordinances with 
impunity, and that the police force organized 
machine votes for their friends. 


Police. 


In Great Britain the police is founded on a 


civil plan. In London the commission con- 
sists of a chief and his assistants, 

appointed for life by the Queen on 

Europe. the recommendation of the Home 


Secretary. The metropolitan po- 

lice is composed of 15,099 officers 
and men and 334 horses, for which the annual 
appropriation is $6,437,550. There is also the 
city police, consisting of 988 men, whose yearly 
compensation is about $570,000. eas san 

In Paris the organization of the police is dis- 
tinctly military, under a prefect of police who 
is under the minister of the interior. The pre- 
fect occupies almost a cabinet position and re- 
signs after a conspicuous failure, as after the 
students’ riot in 1892, and the assassination of 
President Carnot. The number of men belong- 
ing to the municipal police of Paris is 8174, and 
the annual appropriation is $4,370,926. There 
are also “indicators” or spies, usually re- 
formed criminals. 

In Berlin there are many kinds of police, all 
in military organization under the minister of 
the interior. The force is divided into two de- 
partments, the day watch and the night watch. 
‘The municipal authorities maintain besides a 
force of night watchmen, whose duty is chiefly 
to protect the property of the citizens. The 
Berlin force consists of 4500 policemen. 

The police of Vienna is composed of 2800 
officers and men. In Glasgow the yearly ex- 
penditure is $858,350 for a force of 1347 men. 
On the Continent of Europe, the police are 
usually armed with swords and revolvers, and 
mounted officers are much more numerous than 
in the United States. In some cities, as in 
Paris, the police commonly carry muskets with 
fixed bayonets when on guard aoe 

In Russia the police are the executive ad- 
ministrators of the empire, and their number 
is unknown. There are about 10,000 in St. 
Petersburg. Many of them are detectives or 
the famous ‘‘ Third Section.” They are un- 
armed, but carry whistles. 

Concerning the evils of the present police 
system in American cities, see LExow INVEstTI- 
_ GATION, also PoLtick Courts. It must not be 
forgotten that besides the political and admin- 
istrative corruption of the police of which we 
hear so much, there are other evils of which we 
do not hear. Their task is often arduous and 
the need of good judgment very great. Not 
too much must be expected. Said an old sol- 
dier in mitigation of his drunkenness, ‘‘ You 
cannot expect all the civic virtues and temper- 
ance included for $13 amonth.” Thesame, tho 
to a less extent, since their pay is 
higher, might be said of the police. 
Many of them do discharge their 
difficult work with great faithful- 
ness and surprisingly good judg- 
. ; ment. One cannot understand the 
difficulties they meet without close acquaint- 
ance, and a closer acquaintance often shows 
that many of them are far wiser than the pub- 
lic knows. Yet it is equally true that many 
of them are ignorant, inefficient, simply bullies 
in uniform, ‘They are often brutal, and the 
terror of the weak, rather than a terror to evil 
doers. Mr. H, M. Boies (Prisoners and Pau- 


Need of 
Reform, 
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pers, chap. xiv.) considers what may be done 
for the improvement of the police system. He 
argues for a carefully selected Jersonne/, men — 
of good health, morals, and judgment, ap- 

pointed for life on good behavior. The force 
should be firmly instructed, carefully drilled 
and disciplined, to develop unity and espret 
du corps. Ordinarily, one policeman to 1200 
men he thinks enough, with a thorough system 
of intercommunication, all under the control of 
one wise chief, and well supported by the 
public. Says Mr. Boies: 

“ Humanity, philanthropy, and religion must follow 
the policeman on his mission with an untiring and 
increasing care, both for his own sake and the success 
of his effort. Counter-attractions must be opposed — 
against the special allurements to which heis exposed. 
Pleasant resorts must be provided for his off-duty 
hours, where the better things of life may be contrasted 
with the debasing pleasures with which his duties 
make him familiar, and intellectual and moral influ- 
ences may be broughtto bear upon hischaracter. Par- 
ticular effort must be made to keep up hisconnections 
with all the higher infiuences of social life, with the 
educational and religious enterprises of the people.’” 


(See also PoLice Courts.) 


References: H.M. Boies’ Prisoners and Paupers > 
J. P. Altgeld’s Live Questions; A. R. Conkling’s City 
Government tn the United States. 


POLICE COURTS are variously organ- 
ized in different cities, but everywhere have 
enormous responsibilities. Said Mayor Hewitt 
of New York City in his message of 1888 : 

“Tdo not assert too much when I declare that the 
position of a police justice is more important to the 
community than that of a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals. The latter finally settles the law, but the former 
applies it in the first instance in nearly all cases affect- 
ing the life, liberty, and property of the citizens.” 


In New York City there are 15 police magis- 
trates and eight courthouses, in various parts. 
of the city. A new central building for the 
criminal courts of record (called the General 
Sessions) has just been completed. It adjoins 
the central city prison, or ‘‘the Tombs.” The 
poorer portion of the population depend upon 
these minor civil and criminal courts for the 
enforcement of their rights and liberties, yet 
Mr. Conkling (Czty Government in the United 
States, p. 8) tells us that three out of the 15 
police-court judges have been indicted for 
various offenses, and another has but just es- 
caped. Yet he adds that at least 100,000 per- 
sons appear before the police magistrates 
annually. He says: 

“Of this number 86,488 were arrested by the police in 
1893. The remainder are those who appeal for war- 
rants or for protection from their oppressors. The 
police magistrate is generally an absolute autocrat in 
the cases that come before him. He has discretionary 

ower, and hence it is difficult to impeach a magistrate 

or an abuse ofauthority. Moreover, it would usually 
be easy to obtain a squad of witnesses to commit per- 
jury in the event of proceedings for impeachment in 
the court of Common Pleas. 

“The decisions of the New York Police Magistrates, 
especially in election cases, depend largely upon the 
presence of some anti-ring lawyer. If aman of stand- 
ing appears in behalf of the accused, a majority of 
the magistrates are inclined to be careful in their 
rulings.” 

Brooklyn has six judges, Albany two, other 
New York cities but one, elected on terms of 
from one to ten years, with salaries of $600 or 
more. In New York city they havea salary of © 
about $8000, and are elected for ten years, 


i 


Solice Courts. 


In Massachusetts the magistrates are ap- 
pointed for life by the Governor of the State. 
They can be removed only by ‘the Governor 
with the consent of the council, and upon the 

address of both Houses of the 


_ Legislature.” In Boston the police 
Organi- magistrates are called judges of 
zation. the municipal court. There are 


a chief justice, with a salary of 
$4300, also four associate justices 
teceiving $4000 each, and one special justice 
receiving $4000. Police courts have a limited 
civil as well as criminal jurisdiction, and are 
free from political influence after appointment. 
In Illinois police judges are practically ap- 
pointed by the Governor, as in Massachusetts. 
‘There are in Chicago 48 justices of the peace, 
having a term of office of fouryears. A justice 
must be recommended to the Governor of the 
State by a majority of the judges of the Cook 
County Circuit and Superior Courts. If ap- 
proved by the Governor the name of the pro- 
posed justice must be sent to the State Senate, 
which accepts or rejects him. It being neces- 
sary for these three tribunals to pass upon the 
names of the justices, a good class of men fill 
the places. They are usually lawyers, and 
their jurisdiction is limited to suits where the 
amount involved does not exceed $200. From 
these justices of the peace the mayor of Chicago 
selects as many police magistrates as may be 
necessary, and the city pays their salaries. 
‘The mayor can at any time revoke his appoint- 
ments and name other justices to act as police 
magistrates, but those once appointed usually 
continue to hold the office. 

Concerning the need ofreform in police 
courts, and the police-court system, Governor 
Altgeld of Illinois says (Live Questions, p. 
268) : 


“Young men and boys, and even girls, accused_of 
violating some city ordinance are treated by the police 
and the police magistrates, in the first instance, in the 
same manner as the hardened criminal. _ acy are 
arrested, not infrequently clubbed, sometimes hand- 
cuffed, marched through the streets in charge of an 
officer to the station, which in many cases is worse than 
a jail, where a full description of each is written down 
opposite their respective names, and then they are 
required to give bail for their appearance at some 
time in the future when the magistrate can hear their 
case. If they cannot furnish the bond instantly—and 
generally they cannot—they are shoved into a cell, 
and frequently occupy the same cell for a night, 
and sometimes for a week, with the most desperate of 
criminals. The station-keeper is not to blame for this, 
for the law has made no other provision and left no 
alternative but to lock them up. ; 

“Attend asession of the police court in any of our 
large cities, on almost any morning, and you will see 
on the sawdust in the prisoners’ pen a miscellaneous 
erowd of human beings of both sexes, ranging from 
middle life down to tender years, nearly all from the 

less fortunate class in life—poor, more 

or less ragged, with misery stamped 

Evils of deep into their faces, weak, with little or 
yas no training, no steady habits, without 
System. homes worthy of the name, and raised 

' inan atmosphere destitute of good and 
pregnant with vicious influences. As 
their cases are called, you learn that about one out of 
12 is charged with a serious offense, about five- 
twelfths are charged with minor offenses, but there is 
something about the appearance of the accused which 
tells you they have made this round before. The re- 
maining half are also charged with minor offenses, 
such as drunkenness, disorderliness, etc., but you soon 
become satisfied that they are not yet thoroughly de- 
praved ; that while they may have violated some ordi- 
nance, they yet have the stuff in them to make good 
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citizens, if given a little better chance; and, as you 
look at them, the conviction settles in your mind that 
it was unnecessary, and therefore wrong, to drag them 
in and corral them like so many cattle, and that neither 
they nor anybody else will be benefited by such treat- 
ment. If you ask the magistrate why they were thus 
treated, before they had even been tried to see if they 
were guilty, he will tell you that the law required this; 
that under the law no other course was open. 

“You sit down while their cases are heard, and to 
your surprise find that about one-third are discharged 
by the magistrate because the evidence fails to show 
that they were guilty of any offense whatever. (The 
police reports show that nearly one-third of allthat are 
arrested are discharged by the magistrate.) Turning 
then to those not discharged, you find that a few, being 
shown to be probably guilty of the graver offenses, 
are bound over for the action of the grand jury, while 
the great majority are shown to have violated some 
ordinance, and are fined ; and as the fines are not paid 
at once in many cases, you see men, women, and often 
children, crowded into an omibus with iron grating at 
windows and door, and driven to the workhouse or to 
the bridewell (which may properly be called a short- 
term penitentiary) to work out the fine, or, in the ab- 
sence of a workhouse, they are led back to jail to serve 
out the fine at so much a day. 

“In Chicago in 1881, of 32,800 arrested, 10,743 were dis- 
charged by the police magistrates, to say nothing of 
those that were bound over tothe grand jury and then 
discharged. Thus, during one year, there were in that 
one city upward of 10,000 young persons, who, without 
having committed any crime, were yet condemned to 
undergo aregular criminal experience. .. . 

“Every case has to go through the same steps, no 
matter how much the circumstances may differ; the 
proceedings must be the same, no matter how trifling 
the charge ; the accused must be avrested, must then 
either gzve bond or be locked up until he can be tried 
and the fact ascertained whether he is even guilty of 
the trifling offense charged or not, and, iffound guilty, 
then, no matter what the condition of the accused may 
be, whether old or young, vicious or merely weak, male 
or female, there is but one course open, and this forall 
alike ; that is, to impose a fine, and, if this is not paid, 
to send the accused to the jail or to the bridewell.”’ 


Of the arrest of women he says: 


vals ewer from the report of the superintendent of 
police of Chicago that, in 1882, 6835 women were ar- 
rested and taken tothe police prisons in Chicago, and 
that, during that year, 180 women were incarcerated 
in the Chicago house of correction, mostly for non- 
payment of fines which had been imposed. Of the lat- 
ter number, 359 ywwere reported prostitutes, 871 were 
servants, 114 were laundry-women, and all were poor. 
Now, can any good come of thus treating unfortunate 
women? What are they to do when released? Can 
anybody tell? The 359 whom the offi- 
cers call prostitutes, and think that a 
sufficient accusation toexcuse anykind  wromen 
of treatment, were not the petted chil- 

dren of sin—not those thatlivein gilded Arrested, 
palaces and dressin silks and satins, for 

these are rarely disturbed—they were 

the poor, unfortunate, and forlorn creatures who, 
without friends. without sympathy, without money, 
often hungry, and without sufficient clothing to pro- 
tect them from the cold winds, wander out on the 
streets, not so much wantonly as from necessity, lit- 
erally trying to sell their souls for a morsel of bread, 
dealing inshame, not from choice, but because every 
Christian door is shut against them, because there is 
no place where they can work and find shelter. Now, 
in what condition are they when they have gone 
through the above experience? Whatare they to do 
when again set at liberty? Experience has answered 
thisa hundred times. They return to their old ways, 
because there is nothing else that ee can do; the 
only difference being that they have become more 
degraded, more brutalized by the treatment which 
they have received, and from which no good ever 
has or ever can come.”’ 


(For proposals for the reform of the system, 
see Prnotocy, last part of article, Reforms 
Proposed. See also JUDICIARY.) 


POLICE MATRONS.—These are women 
whose duty it is at police stations, lock-ups, jails, 
etc., to look after, examine and, if possible, 
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aid arrested women and girls. They were first 
regularly employed in this country in Chicago 
in 1886, owing to the efforts of the Woman's 
Alliance of that city. In Massachusetts in 1887 
the system was first recognized by law. To- 
day they are found in almost all the larger 
cities. Massachusetts in 1892 had 22. Boston 
also has made a step in advance in employ- 
ing a woman probation officer, to whom girls 
may be turned over on their first offense, on 
probation. This gives the probation officer a 
chance to watch her and advise and help her 
toward reformation. She is then only im- 
prisoned if she prove incorrigible. All those 
who know the sufferings and wrongs and in- 
dignities often inflicted, by sometimes even 
well-intentioned policemen, upon girls often 
more ignorant than sinful, agree that the 
good that one trustworthy matron can do ata 
olice station can scarcely be overestimated. 
See Altgeld’s Living Questions. See Lend a 
Hand, vol. ix. p. 180. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, we consider un- 
der the following heads : 
I. Name, definition, and content. 

II. Divisions of the science. 

III. Schools of Political Economy. 

IV. History of Political Economy in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, other European 
countries, and the United States. 

V. Various radical views. 
For the consideration of the separate divi- 
sions of the subject, as land, capital, rent, 
wages, etc., see the respective articles. 


I. NAME, DEFINITION, AND CONTENT. 


The name folztical economy occurs on the 
title-page of a book on the science, published 
by Montchrétien de Watteville in 
1615, and was employed by Steuart 
bal Ub Loyyin Noyyy Aron, “shulp tay een y2hayol 
by Adam Smith in 1776, since 
when it has been the ordinary 
ee Many other names, however, have been 
used. 


Name, 


The Greeks used the name Aconomics pure and 
simple, and this was favored by Hutchison in 1747, and 
recently by Garnier, Jevons, H. D. Macleod, and Mar- 
shall. Cherbuliez talks of economic science, or 
Economy. But this word economy is used to-day of 
purely household affairs, and therefore needs some 
distinguishing characterization, Genovesi proposed 
Civil Economics; Beccaria, Pecchio, and Minghetti, 


P Public Economics; others, mostly Germans, prefer 


State Economy. Orthes in 1774, and the German pro- 
tectionists of this century, say Vational Economy. But 
all these are either ambiguous or emphasize one theory 
of this science. Scialoja, De Augustinis, Reymond, 
Ciccone, and other French and Italian writers like the 
phrase Socza/ Economics, but this is to confuse it with 
sociology. In 1819 Say was made, in Paris, professor 
of /ndustrial Economics, but this is to choose the name 
of a part for the whole. Still others have taken, from 
Aristotle’s Politics, the term chrematistics (Sismondi), 
or have coined chrysology, plutonomy (Gujard), plu- 
tology and ergonomy, (Courcelle-Seneuil and Hearn), 
or catallactics (Whately). But all these are too nar- 
Tow, shutting us up to the term Polrtical Economy, 
which, though in itself vague, isthe common term, and 
at least as good as any. 


Coming to definitions, we notice that the 
term is derived from three Greek words: 
modec, city or state ; olKoc, household, and véuoc, 
law, custom, or regulation ; the term meaning 
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then, etymologically, the regulation of the 
household or housekeeping of the state. This 
corresponds to the German word for polit- 
ical economy, volkswirthschaftslehre (volk, 
nation; wzrthschaft, housekeeping; J/ehre, 
science). 2 
If we would define more exactly, we notice 
a development or evolution of the meaning of 
the word, corresponding very closely to the 
evolution of the schools of political economy. 


Tothe Greeks, the State was all in all. Political 
economy was to them very literally the science of the 
regulation of the affairs of the State. To the Mercan- 
tilists and the Physiocrats, it was little more than a 
science of taxation, or how to raise money for the 
State, in the best way forthe State andthepeople. To 
Adam Smith and his school it was mainly the science 
of wealth. Nassau Senior defines it simply_as the 
science of wealth, and Jevons, in his primer of Political 
Economy, defines it as the science of the wealth of 
nations, defining wealth as ‘‘all those things, and 
those things only, which are transferable, are limited 
in supply, and are useful.” ; 

The definition of political economy found in Mrs. 
Faweett’s Political Economy may be 
taken asa fair presentation of this class 
of conceptions. It is as follows: ‘ Po- 
litical economy is the science which 
investigates the nature of wealth and 
the laws which govern its production, 
exchange, and distribution.’ 

But this did not give enough weight to the human 
element in the production and distribution of wealth, 
and therefore with John Stuart Mill commences a new 
conception, where the producers and owners of wealth 
are more prominent. 

‘““ Writers on political economy,” says Mill, ‘ profess. 
to teach or investigate the nature of wealth and the 
laws of its production and distribution, including 
directly or remotely the operation of all the causes by 
which the condition of mankind or of any society of 
human beings, in respect to this universal object of 
human desire, is made prosperous or the reverse.”’ 
Says Professor Ely of this definition : ‘“‘ Social relations 
are dragged in through a back door, as it were. Itis 
perceived that political economy must concern itself 
with them, but they are not at once placed in the fore- 
ground asthe main thing with which we are to deal. 
Mill’s position is bers Fy brought out still more 
clearly in the full title of his work, whichis, Principles 
of Political Economy, with Some of their Applications to 
Social Philosophy. Social philosophy is evidently 
viewed as something outside of political economy 
rather than as a larger whole, of which political 
economy is only a part.” 

We next find man put frankly first when Sismondi, 
the Swiss economist, defines political economy as 
“the science of human happiness,’ and Professor von 
Scheel more scientifically defines it as (translated and 
somewhat modified by Professor Ely) “the relations 
of private economies to one another and their union 
into larger economic communities (as township, city, 
State), taking into account their origin, their growth, 
and their constitution, and prescribing rules for that 
ordering of these relations best calculated to meet the 
demands of the degree of culture already attained and 
to be attained in the future.”’ 

Professor Adams puts the same in better words when 
he says: ‘Political economy treats of industrial 
society. Its purpose as an analytic science is to ex- 
plain the industrial actions of men. Its purpose as a 
constructive science is to discover a scientific and a 
rational basis for the formation and government of 
industrial society.” 

‘This may be taken as a fair example of the meaning 
given to eee economy by the so-called historical 
school, This however puts too much relative empha- 
sis upon historical analysis. Cossa’s definition is better 
when he says in his introduction to the Study of Politi- 
cal Economy (revised edition): ‘We will define it by 
an amplification of Romagnosi’s description of it, as 
follows: political economy is an ordered knowledge 
of the cause, the essence, and the rationale of the social 
system of wealth; viz., man’s concern with wealth as a 
social factor to be grasped in its essence through its 
ede its rationale, and in itsrelation to prosperity at 

arge. 

It will be noticed that all these definitions practically 
make political economy the science of wealth, differ- 


Definitions. 
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ing mainly in their conception of what wealth is; a 
statement which is true of Ruskin’s definition of 
ae economy as “the system of conduct and 
egislature which should multiply human life at its 
highest standard,”’ since, to Ruskin, wealth is well 
being or “‘life at its highest standard.”’ It will bethus 
seen, too, how political economy has of late years 
wholly changed itstone. From being merely a study 
of commodities, it has become a study of civilizations; 
from being almost anti-human, it to-day centers around 
man ; from being “the dismal science,” it has become 
a science of human progress. 


Coming now to the content of political 
economy, we quote again from Cossa, when he 
says : 

‘First, it studies in the social system of 
wealth what is typical, essential, and perma- 
nent, whether this be connected with coexist- 
ent or with successive phenomena. Political 
economy seeks the causes upon which these 
phenomena depend, measuring, so far as may 
be, their intensity ; finally, it reasons out the 
manner in which these causes act ; that is to 
say, the rationale which governs them. Sec- 
ond, political economy formulates rules or 
principles by which the economic functions of 
political societies can be directed aright. The 
final goal toward which political econom 
strives, by the performance of its double duty, 
is happiness at large.” 

This conception distinguishes political econ- 
omy from other sciences. It is different from 
sociology or social science. Sociology (g. v.) 
is used by some to-day as the generic of which 
political economy and other social sciences are 
specifies. According to others sociology con- 
cerns itself with all social relations, political, 
economic, religious, etc., studying the basic 
laws of human associations. Again, political 
economy is to be distinguished from statistics, 
political science, etc. The study of these may 
be necessary to, but they are not apart of, 
political economy. Nor is political economy 
to be confused with private economics or the 
science of right management of a household 
or of one private business. Political economy 
is emphatically a seczal science. 


II. Divisions oF PoLiticaAL Economy. 


The first general division of this subject 
may be into what has been called Pure or 
National Economics, which undertakes to ex- 
plain the facts concerning any social system 
of wealth, that is the theory, and Applied 
Economics, which treats of the ar¢ of the wisest 
and best methods of producing, distributing, 
and exchanging wealth. Another distinction, 
followed by many Germans, gives us (we 
quote all in this section mainly from Cossa) 
(1) Social Economics, also described as civil 
or national, and sometimes called simply 
economics, and (2) Political Economics, in its 
wider sense. Cherbuliez calls it economic 
legislation, and it is also denominated State 
economics. This branch deals with the eco- 
nomical functions of the State, as well as of 
any other subordinate society, and it coincides 
with our definition of applied economics. 
Moreover, since these functions cover the 
whole: ground of State interference with 
private wealth and with all wealth possessed 
by political societies regarded as individual 
units, there arises a partition of political 
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economics into: (a) Political Economics, most 
strictly so called, or Economic Policy, which 
supplies the State with guiding principles in 
all interference with private wealth; (4) Politi- 
cal Finance, or as it is now more usually 
styled, the science of finance, which deals. 
with public revenues and possessions, furnish- 
ing guiding principles for accumulating, ad- 
ministering, and applying all means, especially 
belonging to the State, the county, or the 
parish. 

The ordinary division of the science, how- 
ever, is into four parts: (1) production; (2) dis- 
tribution; (3) consumption; (4) ex- 
change. This division, however, 
is frequently modified. J.B. Say Ordinary 
used only the first three; these Division, 
three terms occur in the title of 
his chief work (1803). A glance 
at works like Gioja’s, Kraus’, Jacob’s, Rau’s, 
Riedel’s, Schiiz’s, and MacCulloch’s will show 
what wide acceptance this scheme received, 
and how long it has been adhered to. 

James Mill, Florez Estrada, Garnier, Baudril- 
lart, Messedaglia, Nazzani, Mangoldt, Schén- 
berg, Walker, Andrews, and Ely, however, use 
all four divisions. 

Kudler varies slightly from this order of 
treatment, and so do certain French writers— 
Levasseur, Jourdan, Laveleye, Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, and Beauregard. These put the chapter 
on distribution first, and then deal with 
circulation. ' 

Roscher was at one time inclined to add to 
the four headings in question a fifth on popu- 
lation. But population, statistically, economi- 
cally, and legislatively considered, is the 
subject-matter of demography. = 

Turgot, close upon the end of the last cen- 
tury, Senior, Stuart Mill,—in one of his essays: 
mentioned above,—and Rossi exclude from 
economics, properly so called, the whole dis-: 
cussion of the consumption or use of wealth. 
They would assign it to ethics, to domestic 
economics, and to finance, while other and. 
more recent authors, like Jevons, Walrus, and. 
Pierson, put a theory of consumption before 
everything else, and argue that it belongs to 
the discussion of the uses of wealth, upon. 
which hinges the whole theory of value. 
Marshall connects consumption with his simi- 
larly crucial discussion of demand. A middle 
course is followed by those writers who assign 
to the discussion of consumption a subsidiary 
place, regarding it rather as a necessary pre- 
liminary to economics than as one of its con- 
stituent parts. 

Finally, there is a school which holds with 
Senior and Rossi that consumption cannot 
legitimately form an independent department, 
but makes one out of circulation—exchange is 
the English word, for which Held substitutes 
traffic. This subject last named Cherbuliez, 
Villey, Sidgwick, Carter Adams, and Lau- 
rence Laughlin, discuss after production, while 
Mill takes it up after distribution. Perhaps 
the common division into four parts is suffi- 
cient for a study of the theory; but then 
there should be added: polztical economics, or 
the determination of the true economic func- 
tion of the State, and soczal economzcs, or the: 
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consideration of the theories as applied in 
‘society. :; 
III. Scuoois oF PoxiticAL Economy. 


Under this head we do not consider the his- 
tory of political economy, but outline the main 
schools of political economy that one may 
better understand the history which we con- 
sider in our next section. Political economy, 
as we shall there see, although a subject that 
has been treated from the earliest days of 
thought, as a science is modern. Its first 
school may be said to be that of 
the Mercantilists. They held that 
wealth is measured by the owner- 
ship of gold and silver; that that 
nation was wealthiest which re- 
ceived most gold and silver in ex- 
change for commodities; z. e., had the balance 
.of trade in its favor. This idea, now given 
up by economists, long had influence. The 
leading Mercantilists were Colbert, the great 
French statesman under Louis XIV., Mélon, 
Broggia, Genovesi, and in England, Mun, 
‘Temple, Child, and Davenant. The Italian 
Serra is sometimes included in this school, 
but really took a much broader position. 

The next school, and the first to develop 
a complete system of economics, was that of 
the Physiocrats (1755-81). Their cry was, 
“Back to nature. Do away with laws: let 
mature work. Lazssez-fazre.” They held 
that agriculture alone produced wealth, manu- 
facture and commerce only changing its form 
and place. Hence they would put all taxes 
upon land alone. Their leading names are 
French: Cantillon (1755), and above all Ques- 
nay (1694-1774) and Gournay (1712-59). Turgot 
(1727-81), the illustrious statesman, applied 
their theories in practise so far as he 
could. 

The great school of Natural Liberty comes 
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next. David Hume and others led up to this, 
but Adam Smith (1723-90) is its 

great head. His Wealth of Na- 

School of 7575 (1776) marked an epoch. He 
Natural believed in /adsses-faire, but he 
Liberty. was a student of facts, and not an 


extreme doctrinaire. 
ers were not so wise. 

Malthus (1766-1834) is best known for his 
theory of population, and Ricardo (1772-1823) 
for his Law of Rent, but, economically, they 
were both followers of Adam Smith; Ricardo 
carrying the law of competition to its theo- 
retical extremes unmodified by facts. Among 
others of this school were, in England, Senior, 
‘Torrens, Chalmers, James Mill, Bentham, 
Jones, M’Culloch, and Fawcett; in France, 
Say, Dunoyer, Rossi, Cherbuliez, and Bastiat : 
in Italy, Scialoja and Ferrara; in Germany, 
Rau, Nebenius, Von Thiinen, and Hermann; 
and in the United States, Amasa Walker, 
Perry, Bascom, Bowen, Sumner. A transi- 
tional school from that of /adssez-fazre may 
be said to be that of J. S. Mill, Leslie, Bagehot, 
Jevons, and Cairnes. In France, Sismondi, 
Blanqui, and Courcelle Seneuil may be said to 
belong to this transitional school, 

The next great school is the historical 
school, largely German, which holds that 


His follow- 
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principles of political economy must be de- 
rived inductively from history ; that it has as 
large moral relation, which must 
be considered; that it is con- 
cerned with society as an organ- 
ism, and demands considerable 
paternal action from the State. 
The leaders of this school are,in 
Germany, Roscher, Hildebrand, Kneis. It led 
also to the movement of the so-called social- 
ists of the chair (g. v.), who must be included 
in this school, Schmoller, Nasse, Held, Bren- 


Historical 
School, 


tano, Von Scheel, Schdaffle, Wagner, and 
others. In Belgium, de Laveleye; in England, 
Ingram, Marshall, Rogers, Foxwell, Cun- 


ningham, Symes; in the United States, Ely, 
James, Jenks, H. C. Adams, W. J. Ashley, 
and Bemis, are prominently of this school tho 
differing materially in their views. : 

Most modern economists, however, decline 
to be considered of any school. We are, 
therefore, unable longer to trace any schools, 
tho groups of men often stand in their views 
much together, like the modern Austrian 
economists, with their psychologic economies 
and development of the theory of final 
utility. They represent perhaps the latest 
school and have a growing following, espe- 
cially in the United States with such men as 
Patton, Clarke, and others. A mention 
should be made of the American Carey, 
who is sometimes considered the founder 
of an American school quite different from all 
others, but this must be referred to our next 
section. 


IV. History oF PouiticaAL Economy. 


In the following outline of the history of 
economic thought our main authorities have 
been Ingram, Cossa, and Cohn (see References 
at the end of this article). Cossa is the fullest 
authority, but, unfortunately, not the most 
reliable. We have, therefore, followed In- 
gram very largely ; and Cossa, where Ingram 
is not full enough. Cohn we have consulted 
largely for Germany, and Ugo Rabbino for 
Italy. The earlier and less known writers we 
have considered more fully in this article than 
the known writers, because all the most 
prominent will be found considered under 
their respective names. 


A. IN ANTIQUITY. 


Ancient thinkers were prevented by various 
causes from getting at the conception of 
rational laws governing economic affairs. 
The principal of these causes were social and 
political conditions. Slavery, coupled with 
arbitrary despotism, prevented economic 
development. 


War was another great hindrance. Modern com- 
munities are organized for industry; ancient com- 
munities were organized for war. This widely sep- 
arates the present from the past. It was in the 
military constitution of society that the institution of 
slavery was rooted. Whatever possible excuse or 
reason can be urged for slavery is to be found in war. 
As a natural result of ancient slavery, almost all 
industry and manual labor was considered degrad- 
ing and unworthy of a free citizen. The free artisans 
were ranked but little above the slaves, and no occu- 
pations were thought honorable except those of ad- 
ministration and war, Those to whom the production 
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and traffic of the country were left were unfitted to 
develop any advanced system or science of industry. 
Moreover, the insecurity of life and property in mili- 
tary states prevented any such development and 
rendered any extensive method of cooperation, or 
concentration of capital, well-nigh impossible. An 
effective system of credit demands national peace as 
its foundation. Thus slavery and war combined to 
limit and dwarf all study of social and economic con- 
ditions; and revealed to us most clearly that two 
things are essential to any advanced and humane 
system of economics—peace, and the dignity of labor. 

The economic ideas of the East are little more than 
afew moral precepts about virtue, industry, temper- 
ance, and charity, taken from their sacred writings; 
caste and the sway of custom made the East unpro- 
gressive. Only a few individual Chinese writers have 
any clearer ideas of the nature of commerce, etc. 
From a fragment of Kwantsze, written in the seventh 
century A. D., and from two writers in the eleventh, 
one may learn that the Chinese anticipated in their 
customs many modern institutions. 

In Greece the State was all in all. The individual 
is regarded only as a minute fraction of a great whole. 

he constant aim is to develop good 
citizens, who shall maintain and serve 
the State to which they belong. The 
individual is to find his own develop- 
ment and completion in self-forgetful 
patriotism. The citizen is regarded as 
a possessor, and not a producer, of wealth ; and wealth 
is never regarded as the supreme good, but only as 
a meansto an end. Social problems are studied pri- 
marily from the ethical and educational point of view. 

The Greeks divided morals into domestic economy, 
ethics in their strict sense, and politics, or the art of 
government. They came to have an exaggerated 
conception of the efficacy of laws and institutions. 
(See ATHENS; GREECE.) 

Different individuals proposed quite different sys- 
tems. Hesiod,in his Works and Days, mingles with 
many traditional precepts of sacerdotal origin a large 
measure of practical sagacity ; and concentrates his 
thoughtinto proverbs. But,commencing with Thales, 
begins the development of abstract thought, which 
not only marks a new era in the progress of Greek 
culture and philosophy, but also in the intellectual 
history of mankind. : 

The Socratic school is both concrete and ideal. The 
best known of these ideal systems is that of Plato (429- 

48 B. C.), who presents in its most advanced form the 
Greek conception of the State. So far does he sub- 
ordinate private to public interests that he represents 
the higher class of citizens as having community of 
property and wives. His system is inflexible and 
mechanical and allows little scope for the action of 
the humaner passions. The individual is little more 
than a cog in the wheel; and slavery is at the founda- 
tion. He would abolish interest and the use of silver 
and gold. Government control of industry he believed 
to be necessary and right, to prevent undue luxury at 
one end, or undue poverty at the other. This ideal 
communism he develops in his Republic. In his Laws 
he considers what is possible rather than what is ideal. 
Throughout his works, however, are many lofty con- 
ceptions of social and moral duty and some just 
economic analyses. (See PLATO.) ; 

Xenophon (440-357 B. C.) is more practical and matter- 
of-fact. His observations, however, are chiefly limited 
to domestic economy, such as the government of the 
family and care of private property. In common with 
all Greeks he exalts agriculture above other indus- 
trial occupations, as best tending to cultivate religious 
and patriotic feelings. And, contrary to most Greeks, 
he speaks respectfully of trade and manufactures, 
demanding for commerce the protection of the State. 
He recognizes the fact that money in itself is not 
wealth. He is an advocate of peace, as he perceives 
the impossibility of international commerce without 
international harmony. Slavery was to him natural 
and legitimate; and one of his recommendations is 
that branded slaves be hired out by the State to labor 
in the mines, so that the State revenue may be in- 
‘ ed thereby. 

D cistotle ies B. C.) represents the highest stage 
reached by his countrymen in social studies. He was 
‘hot only a thoughtful spectator, but an impartial one 
as well, and gifted with unusual generalizing ability. 
He had in a strong degree the Greek devotion to the 
spublic good; and his fn Raper for observation was 
unequaled by any of his countrymen. All that was 
original or important in the political life of Greece 
~was before his eyes. It is too much to expect of him 
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more than statical sociology, or any recognition of 
the laws of the historical development of social phe- 
nomena. He has conveyed to us a remarkable body 
of sound and valuable observations and ideas con- 
cerning the constitution of the social organism. He 
differs from Plato and most Greeks in his concep- 
tion of the State; opposing the absorption of the 
individual, the suppression of personal freedom and 
right of initiative, and altogether rejects the com- 
munity of wives and property proposed by Plato. He’ 
regards the abuse of the principle of private property 
as avoidable, and as owing to imperfect human 
nature and vicious legislation. The producers and 
manufacturers of society he excludes from citizen- 
ship, as it was commonly thought that mechanics, 
artificers, and farmers were debased by their occupa- 
tions, being without the necessary leisure and wealth 
to acquire education and culture. Not only does he 
see no evilin slavery, but defends it as natural and 
lawful. He considers a slave as a mere ‘animated 
tool,” having no independent will, and finding his true 
and highest well-being in obedience to his owner. 
In this view he acts simply as a mirror in which all 
Greek thought is represented. He is only the spokes- 
man of a society founded upon the systematic degra- 
dation and enslavement of a despised and cruelly 
treated class. He considers it the duty of govern- 
ment to preserve a due proportion between the 
opulation and the territory of a country. It is 
impossible to imagine what he would have said to 
such overcrowding as exists to-day in European and 
American cities. (See ARISTOTLE.) : 

The task of the Romans was military and political, 
and in spite of their practical views of life and util- 
itarianism, they produced no highly 
developed system of manufacture or 
exchange. he agricultural habits of 
the first Romans soon gave place, 
through the increase of militarism, to 
an extensive system of slave-labor. 
Large estates took the place of small holdings, and 
drove the peasant proprietor to the city streets. 
Commerce and industry were regarded by the free 
citizen with contempt, and even the noblest Romans 
were not free from this disdain of all manual labor, 
Some signs of economic thought are to be found in 
the writings of the philosophers and jurists; but most 
of their ideas were taken from the Greeks, and none 
of their original conceptions are of much scientific 
value. The philcsophic writers express the general 
feeling of industrial decay, and the increasing tend- 
ency toward luxury and immorality. To be sure 
the virtues and pleasures of rural life and agriculture 
are much dwelt upon, but chiefly with no higher 

urpose than to glorify the hardihood of the early 

omans. Asto the social evils which surrounded them 
they were very largely indifferent and short-sighted. 
Pliny, the elder (23-79), who is not so much an inde- 
pendent thinker as an Encyclopedist, in his Vatural 
flistory favors agriculture on the large scale, but 
protests against the slave-tilled /atzfundia. He ex- 
presses a preference for barter rather than for a 
money exchange, and deplores the use of gold. Varro 
and Columella are to be credited with having per- 
ceived the superiority of free labor to that of slaves; 
and, together with Cato, they advocate a return to 
agriculture as the best means to avert the flood of 
corruption and immorality which was then felt to be 
apr cocina the empire. Cicero translated Xeno- 
phon’s Aconomics and also praised agriculture. 

As to the general principles of industrial progress 
they have little to say. In general, the Roman 
theorists agreed with the Grecians in disapproving 
of interest, Cato going so far as to liken it to murder, 
In B. C. 341 the taking of interest was entirely for- 
bidden by the Genucian Law. ; 

Both Greeks and Romans approached social prob- 
lems from the political rather than the economic side. 
It is unfair to them to expect from their writings 
much economic truth, or more than the slightest 

erms of modern developments. Political economy 
is necessarily a modern science. 


The Romans, 


B. THE MIDDLE AGES, 


The period between the years 4oo A. p. and 
1300 A. D. is one of much importance, as being 
a time of great change and potentiality. 
Everything modern is deposited there in 

erm. Altho, from the absence of brilliant 
iterary lights, this period has been termed 
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the Dark Ages, there was, nevertheless, not a 
little illumination of other kinds. 

It was between these dates that two vast 
systems were erected—feudalism and Roman 
Catholicism. 


Under the feudal system no fully developed eco- 
nomic activity was possible. All production was upon 
a small scale, and the volume of commerce was in- 
significant. The mechanical arts were still held in 
contempt, and militarism absorbed the interest 
and energies of the community. Nevertheless, there 
was important thought andaction. Py ae 

The canonical theory of usury, with its prohibition 
of interest, has an important practical bearing upon 
history and economics, ; 

All the Church fathers base explicit and unqualified 
condemnation of usury—that is, of interest—upon texts 
of Holy Writ and upon the universally valid precept 
of charity. This precept involved the canonical pro- 
hibition of interest, which was, however, during the 
first eight centuries of the Church binding solely 
upon ecclesiastics. The Latin Church, but not the 
Greek, then proceeded to make it binding upon lay- 
men also, as may be abundantly seen in the pro- 
ceedings of many ecumenical and national councils, 
whose utterances are increasingly peremptory up to 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

Gradually, however, exceptions were more and 
more allowed, till, when Calvin and the leaders of the 
Reformation allowed interest, Rome was ready to 
follow suit. In other directions thought was also 
active. ; 

In theology and philosophy Saint Thomas of Aquino 
(1225-74), the Angelical Doctor, had no peer, and he was 
also the greatest writer of the age on politics and 
economics. (See AQUINAS.) 

In the fourteenth century we have Engelbert, 
Abbot of Admont in Styria: Fra Paolino, probably 
a Venetian; Colonna, an Augustinian monk; Andrea 
d'Isernia, a Neapolitan lawyer; in France, Philip 
Dubois; Jean Buridan, rector of the University of 
Paris: the Dominican monk Durand de Saint-Pour- 
cain, Bishop of Meaux in 1326; and Philippe de 
Meziéres, councilor of King Charles V., who were the 
projectors of the Monts de Prété (g. v.), by establish- 
ing which the State was to rescue needy persons from 
the oppression of usurious Jews. 

Last must be mentioned the most remarkable of 
them all, Nicholas Oresme, who died in 1382 as Bishop 
of Lisieux. He wrote his De Origine, Natura, Jure 
et Mutationtbus Monetarum for his pupil, Charles V., 
and afterward republished it in French. Here is a 
simple, well-arranged, and clear summary of the the- 
ory of money, together with a masterly arraignment 
of those who were for debasing coin. 

In the fifteenth century we have Sant’ Antonio, 
Archbishop of Florence, and San Barnardino, a Fran- 
ciscan of Siena. Kuppener, Summenhart, and the 
German Biel deserve mention. ‘ Among humanists,” 
says Cossa, ‘‘three remarkable men, Giovanni Gio- 
viano Pontano from Umbrian Cerreto, Benedetto 
Cotrugli of Ragusa, and last but not least, Diomede 
Carafa, Count of Maddaloni, effected by word and 
deed certain very sound financial and economical 
reforms in the kingdom of Naples under kings of the 
house of Aragon. 

“Pontano (1426-1503) is remarkable for sound fiscal 
rules and praiseworthy counsels in economic ethics. 
His works appeared in two volumes at Naples 
(1505-08). 

“ Cotrugli’s small book Della Mercatura e del Mer- 
cante perfetto was not written until the middle of the 
century. Genovesi and Zanon speak highly of it. It 
deals specifically with value, price, and exchange, as 
well as mercantile contracts. 

*; ; + Carafa’s pamphlet De Regis et Bont Princtpis 
Officio, written a few years before or after 1475 by 
Eleanor of Aragon’s special command, stands head 
and shoulders above all contemporaneous works on 
finance. Carafa, who died in 1487, hasnew ideas about 
the function of commerce, about public revenue and 

ublic expenditure, and about the advisability of 
arming out the taxes. He it was who first conceived 
the idea of taxing fixed incomes.” 


C. FROM 1500 TO THE MERCANTILISTS. 


_ The downfall of feudalism and the ecclesias- 
tical power gave free scope to the irregular and 
disunited activity of individuals. It emanci- 
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pated the mercantile class from a tyrannous and 
traditional authority, but left them without a 
bond of union or a source of wise and helpful 
guidance. Private ambition and avarice were 
encouraged as motives of action. Inthe midst 
of such moral and industrial chaos, the powers. 
of governments were taxed to maintain mere 
material order. 


By the establishment of standing armies, the mer- 
chant and manufacturing classes were protected, and 
enabled to enlarge and systematize their business. 
Their increasing power is evidenced by the general 
admission of the commons as an element in the politi- 
cal system, while the occasional insurrections of the 
working classes revealed the gradual breaking down 
of the spirit of servile obedience to unjust authority. 

The mariner’s compass gave greater security to 
foreign commerce, and the art of printing connected 
the industrial with the intellectual forces. In Venice, 
Genoa, and other Italian cities public credit was estab- 
lished. Trade was greatly developed by the discovery 
of America, and of the new route to the East. In 
the sixteenth century economic thought still clung to 
its medieval conceptions; a change, however, slowl 
coming. The historical and political writers, Palmieri, 
Machiavelli, and Guicciardini, have a little to say on 
economics. Thereis quite a development of utopian 
communism. Of this, More’s Utopia (1516) (see MORE) 
is the best known. 

James Harrington, in his Oceana (1640), criticizes 
large land-holdings. Tommaso Campanella, a Do- 
minican monk of Calabria, in his Czvztas Solis (1607), 
took the step, from which Plato did not shrink, of ad- 
vocating acommunity of wives; the argument being 
that a community of goods involves the abolition, not 
only of private ownership, but of the family as well. 

Another such work is the far less familiar one of 
Ludovico Vives, De Communione Rerum (1635), a Span- 
ish philanthropist. 

Last of all comes Anton Francesco Doni with his 
Mondi celesti terrestri ed tnfernali (Florence, 1552-53). 
pers a free rein is given to unbridled and eccentric 

ancy. 

In Germany, Frank and Miinster (see ANABAPTISTS) 
sought to put these ideas in practise. 

Among writers who gave attention to economics and 
finance in general works of a political character, which 
embraced administration at large, may be named Jean 
Bodin d’Angers (1530-96). In the sixth book of his 
République (1576), he takes climate and soil into consid- 
eration as factors in any financial and economical 
system, and argues in favor of the free importation 
of corn and cattle, advocating at the same time high 
customs duties upon foreign manufactures, and the 
prohibition of allexportation of food products or raw 
materials. 

Conspicuous among the economists of the first half 
of the seventeenth century, and considered by some 
the creator of political economy, was Antonio Serra of 
Cosenza in Calabria. His Breve Trattato delle cause 
che possono fare abbondare li regni d’oro e a@’argento 
dove non sono miniere was published at Naples in 1613, 
and was written in the Papal prison. It was not 
brought to light until a century after its publication. 
He is largely an advocate of Mercanktlist principles, 
insisting on the superiority of manufactures to agri- 
culture, as,a source of wealth. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that the acquisition of wealth is not the only 
condition of aabeta jacks? 4 and that the influence of a na- 
tion’s commercial policy upon the character of its citi- 
zens isto be considered. Montchrétien de Watteville, a 
Frenchman, first used the name ‘ political economy ”” 
(in 1615), and wrote a valuable treatise on the subject. 
In his treatment of the subject, he omits agriculture. 

In 1530 the Albertine pamphlets appeared in Ger- 
many. These were the first German publications on 
political economy which were thoroughly national and 
popular, and they were written to antagonize a pro- 
posed debasement of the currency. 

In England at least two writers are prominent. 
William Petty (1623-83), one of the most illustrious 
forerunners of the science of statistical research, was 
most determined in his opposition to many if not all of 
the Mercantilist views. e joined hands with Locke 
in demanding a single standard for money, he was 
one of the earliest enemies of restrictive laws about 
interest, and it was he who declared that wealth, the 
child of mother-earth, has for its father the active 
principle of cultivation. 

John Locke, the celebrated philosophical and political 
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author (1632-1704), can hardly be classed otherwise 
than asa ercantilist, and must even be written down 
as a systematic upholder of the errors of that system. 
Nevertheless, in respect of certain theories in detail,— 
such as property, which he bases upon work done, and 
money, the debasing of which he loudly condemned,— 
he lays claim to originality. 

Thought in the seventeenth century was tending to 
the school of 


D. THE MERCANTILISTS. 


The doctrine of the Mercantilists is that the 
wealth of a nation is to be computed by the 
amount of gold and silver it possesses, and 
that the chief endeavor in commerce is to ex- 
port as much and import as little as possible. 
National profit or loss was to be decided by the 
balance of trade; that is, the amount of gold 
and silver paid or received after the exchange 
of goods. It was considered the main object 
of government to secure by all available 
methods such a balance. The precious metals 
were considered the sole standard and measure 
of wealth. The gold and silver mines of the 
new continent excited this extreme metal- 
idolatry, and awoke all the slumbering cupidity 
of Europe. 


This represents, however, the most extreme party 
of Mercantilists. Not all of them were so infatuated 
with the glitter of white and yellow dross. The Mer- 
cantilists were not connected by any one definite 
theory, but were rather included in a general tend- 
ency. Their more commonly received principles were 
as follows: (z) the overestimation of gold and silver; 
(2) the undue exaltation of foreign over domestic trade, 
and of manufactures over the production of raw 
material ; (3) the overvaluation of the national benefit 
of large population, and (4) the demand for govern- 
mental aid and protection. 

The dogmas of the Mercantilists were not, based 
upon any scientific investigation of the true and nor- 
mal laws of trade, They were rather photographs of 
the practical activities of their time. The force of 
local circumstance molded them, which circumstance 
they at once proclaimed universal and fixed. Yet it 
must not be thought that this period was without its 
use and place in philosophic history. Europe was 
entering the doorway of social development. The 
trading and manufacturing zeal of the period was nec- 
essary and just, as leading to the inventions of modern 
times, and to the organization of industry. Agricul- 
ture, being hampered withthe cerements of feudalism, 
lagged behind ; and progressed only so far as the new 
life of the towns surged over into the country. Hith- 
erto nations had been striving in the arena of political 
competition ; now their competition was transferred to 
trade. Thus a national economic interest came into 
existence. The Government became the god-father of 
the city industries. Production was not so sponta- 
neous asin the former period, as it became regulated 
more or less, to secure the cheapness and goodness of 
the goods exported. Large corporations and trading 
companies naturally were formed, with special privi- 
leges granted them by the Government. 

igh tariffs came into existence, partly for revenue, 
and partly for protective purposes. International 
diplomacy concerned itself with commercial treaties, 
its main endeavor being to pire the importation 
of the manufactured goods of other countries, and to 
shut out other nations from competing in the foreign 
markets. The colonies were peremptorily forbidden 
to trade with any but the mothercountry. Working 
men were drawn over from foreign countries to engage 
in new lines of manufacture, and much was done for 
the promotion of technical skill. Oneimportant result 
of Government patronage was the removal of the con- 
tempt for commerce and the comparative elevation 
of the industrial classes. 

No’one man or class of menis responsible for the rise 
of the mercantile system. It was a natural growth, 
which was not allowed completion. On the breaking 
down of the medieval system, the policy of individual 
manufacture and ftee competition spontaneously 
arose. Monarchs acquiesced in it and conformed 
their measures to it. Commercial competition soon 
became the law for nations as well as for individuals, 
and each strove with the others for the market of the 
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world. During the seventeenth century the race was 
led by Holland, which maintained the supremacy of 
the seas until Cromwell, by his Navigation Act, trans- 
ferred the world’s carrying trade to England. Crom- 
well and Colbert of Prancs were by their whole 
economic policy the chief practical representatives of 
the mercantile system. It is, however, Ae 
due to Colbert to state that he regarded 
the greater part of the Mercantilist ex- 
pedients as Hated Sept only, speakin 
of protective tariffs as crutches by whic 
trade might learn to walkalone. There 
is no doubt that his policy was the chief cause of the 
rapid development of French manufactures and com- 
merce. As in other countries, French industry was 
hampered as well as helped by the Government. The 
regulation of trade often forced it into unnatural 
channels of activity, and prevented initiation and in- 
vention. And although Colbert and others sought to 
compensate trade by obtaining technical information 
from foreign lands, it was not a sufficient compensa- 
tion to atone for the repression of spontaneity and free 
development. 

The most prominent English Mercantilist was 
Thomas Mun. Mun held a brief for the East India 
Company, on whose behalf he established that the 
net result of Indian trade brought more money home 
than itcarried abroad. This argument 
he brought out in his A Déscourse of 
Trade from England unto the East 
Indies. His far more important pub- 
lication, however, was brought out b 
his son in 2664, long after he had died, 
and bore the title,-an argument in 
itself,—Angland’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. Steer- 
ing clear of exaggerations indulged in by many 
subsequent Mercantilist writers, Mun sets forth in 
this work a complete theory of international trade. 

Mun’s great point is that only one thing really 
enriches the State, and that is such a shaping of com- 
plex commercial transactions as shall secure that the 
value of all imports shall be less than that of all ex- 
ports in a given time. 

Of the same school, although more moderate, are 
Temple, Child, and Davenant. 

William Temple, who represented England for 
many years in the Low Countries, has recorded ex- 
cellent impressions on labor, savings, luxury, and 
the relations between consumption and production. 
Josiah Child is still more remarkable for his sound 
understanding of the character of money, for his well- 
balanced ideas on population, for his protest against 
monopolies and in general against everything that 
hampered internal trade. But perhaps his greatest 
merit lies in his comprehension of the balance of 
trade as the result rather than the cause of healthy 
trade, and as especially dependent on a rightly 
managed merchant marine. Davenant (1656-1714) 
wrote works on economics, finance, and statistics, 
which mark a still further step in advance. In his 
later works he loses confidence in the calculations 
that were available for determining the amount of 
imports and exports, so that, as Pierson hints, he 
ends by being only nominally a Mercantilist, though 
he is enough of one to give stanch support to privi- 
leged companies and to the most inelastic of colonial 
systems. Francis Hutcheson, the remarkable Scotch- 
man, founder of the new school of philosophy in Scot- 
land and teacher of moral philosophy in Glasgow 
(1730-46), had many ideas of natural rights, etc., but 
was nevertheless a strong Mercantilist. 

The French Mercantilists are not so prominent. 
Perhaps the best book is Jean Frangois Mélon’s Zssazs 
Politique sur le Commerce (1731), which gave a clear- 
cut and succinct summary of the economic doctrines 
then in vogue, under the then favorite name of com- 
mercial theories. Mélon calls for commercial liberty, 
which he narrows down to a free exchange of super- 
fluities for necessities. ; 

In Italy there were several important writers. The 
archdeacon Bandini (1677-1760) seems to have been 
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a really remarkable man, and perhaps not to be 
counted a Mercantilist, though mentioned with this 
school. C. A. Broggia and Girolamo Belloni were 
decidedly of that school. But the greatest Italian 


Mercantilist of the century was Antonio Genovesi 
(1712-69), a Neapolitan. To secure him from theologi- 
cal persecution one of his friends founded for him the 
first chair of economics established in Europe (1755), 
one of the conditions of which was that it could never 
be filled by a monk. His Lezzond dt Commer cit (1765) 
is the first complete treatise in Italian. Ferdinando 
Galiani is another prominent Italian of this school, 
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i ecretary of the Italian embassy in Paris, he 
Ptehed eroriis Dialogues sur le Commerce des blés, 
a book greatly praised by Voltaire. Of the German 
Mercantilists Ingram says: me ; 

“Tn no country had Mercantilist views a stronger 
hold than in Germany, though in none, in the period 
we are now considering, did the system 
of the balance of trade receive a less 
extensive practical application. All the 
leading German economists of the 
seventeenth century—Bornitz, Besold, 
Klock, Becher, Horneck, Seckendorf, 
and Schréder—stand on the common basis of the 
mercantile doctrine. And the same may be said of 
the writers of the first half of the eighteenth century 
in general, and notably of Justi (d. 1771), who was the 
author of the first systematic German treatise on 
political economy, a work which, from its currency as 
a text-book, had much effect on the formation of 
opinion. Only in Zincke (1692-1769) do we find occa- 
sional expressions of a circle of ideas in variance with 
the dominant system, and pointing in the direction of 
industrial freedom. But these writers, except from 
the national point of view, are unimportant, not hay- 
ing exercised any influence on the general movement 
of European thought.” 


E. THE STEPS TOWARD LIBERALISM. 


Several writers must be noticed here who 
scarcely form a school and yet are of great 
importance as preparing the way. 


Germany. 


Richard Cantillon was a banker belonging to an 
Irish family, who lived for many years at Paris, 
where he had business dealings with Law. Heefinally 
died by the hand of an assassin at London in 1734. 
His Essay on the Nature of Commerce at large was not 

ublished until 1755, though he wrote it during the 
ast .four years of his life. Cantillon’s Assay is pro- 
nounced by Jevons to be the first systematic treatise, 
the cradle, as it were, of real political economy. It 
falls into three parts. In the first he considers land 
and labor; in the second, money ; in the third, inter- 
national payments. : 

David Hume comes next. Says Cossa: 

“It is no easy task to assign Hume’s (1711-76) right 
place in the history of economics, though it is not 
difficult to reject the claim made by his biographers, 
Walckenadr and Burton, that he tounded political 
economy. ... Hume’s Political Discourses will not 
bear comparison on the score of coherence and unity 
with Cantillon’s brief, systematic, and thoroughgoing 

performance. But Hume’s title indi- 

oe a a eg point of view, and 

e deals with the theory of population, 

In England, of luxury, of diroalduions a nakeatn ge 

trade, money, interest, the mercantile 

balance, and the working of jealousy in 

trade transactions,—and of finance, including taxation 

and public loans, but excluding capital, value, and 

wages. His views were instinct with liberalism and 

the warmest love of progress. He was Kant’s fore- 

runner in philosophy, and had the gift of a wonder- 

fully clear and charming style. Indeed, Adam Smith 

made no secret of his admiration for Hume, who was 
his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ ”’ 

Sir Dudley North, who wrote Déscourses upon 
Trade in 1691, branded Mercantilism as a political 
aberration. Money, he argued, is a commo ity dis- 
tributing itself in the course of nature among various 
nations according to their needs, which are registered 
by the ups and downs of market prices. Classes as 
such, according to North, have no exclusive concerns 
of their own, but society is bound together by the 
solidarity of interest, and the same hols true amon 
States, so that absolute free trade, both industrial an 
commercial, is the one and only way of achieving 
wealth. ; 

Of other Englishmen who led the way to Adam 
Smith we bi from Ingram: 

‘Josiah ‘Tucker, dean of Gloucester (d. 1799), holds 
a distinguished place among the immediate prede- 
cessors of Smith. Most of his numerous productions 
had direct reference to contemporary questions, and 
tho marked by much sagacity and penetration, are 
deficient in permanent interest. In some of these he 
urged the impolicy of restrictions on the trade of Ire- 
land, advocated a union of that country with England, 
pnd recommended the recognition of the independence 
of the United States of America. The most important 
of his general economic views are those relating to 
international commerce. He is an ardent supporter 
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of free-trade doctrines, which he bases on the princi- 
ples that there is between nations no necessary an- 
tagonism, but rather a harmony, of interests, an that 
their several natural advantages and different apti- 
tudes naturally prompt them to exchange. | He had 
not, however, got quite clear of mercantilism, and 
favored bounties on exported manufactures and the 
encouragement of population by a tax on celibacy. 
Dupont, and after him Blanqui, represent Tucker as 
a follower of the Physiocrats, but there seems to be 
no ground for this opinion except his agreement with 
them on the subject of the freedom of trade. Turgot 
translated into French his /mportant Questions on 
Commerce (1755). E 

“In 1767 a dite Sir James Steuart’s /nguzry 
into the Principles of Political Economy. This was 
one of the most unfortunate of books. It was the 
most complete and systematic survey of the science 
from the point of view of moderate mercantilism 
which had appeared in England. Steuart was a man 
of no ordinary abilities, and had prepared himself 
for his task by long and serious study. But the time 
for the mercantile doctrines ‘was past, and the system 
of natural liberty was in possession of an intellectual 
ascendency which foreshadowed its political triumph. 
Nine years later the Wealth of Nations was given to 
the world, a work as superior to Steuart’s in _attract- 
iveness of style as in scientific soundness. Thus the 
latter was predestined to fail, and, in fact, never ex- 
ercised any considerable theoretic or practical in- 
fluence. Smith never quotes or mentions it; bein 
acquainted with Steuart, whose conversation he sai 
was better than his book, he probably wished to keep 
clear of controversy with him.” > 

The French champion of economic freedom of this 
age is René Louis Voyer, Marquis d’Argenson (1694- 
1757). For a short time he was in the 
ministry, and he wrote various works 
on politics and economics, which re- 
mained unpublished for more than a 
century, as well as an epoch-marking 
essay published in the Journal Oecono- 
migwe (1751). 

Another Frenchman who should be noticed was 
Pierre Boisguillebert, a passionate antagonist of the 
Mercantilist school. Wauban, in his economic tracts, 
especially his Projet dune Dixme Royale (1707), follows 
the same line. Of Fénelon and Montesquieu, Ingram 


Continental 
Writers, 


says: 

“The liberal and humane spirit of Fénelon led him 
to aspire after freedom of commerce with foreign 
nations, and to preach the doctrine that the true 
superiority of one state over another lies in the 
number indeed, but also in the morality, intelligence, 
and industrious habits of its population. The 7¢é/é- 
maque, in which these views were presented in an 
attractive form, was welcomed and read among all 
ranks and classes, and was thus an effective organ for 
the propagation of opinion. 

““After these writers there is a marked blank in the 
field of French economic thought, broken only by the 
Réfiexions Politiques sur les Finances et le Commerce 
(1738) of Dutot, a pupil of Law, and the semi-mercan- 
tilist Bssazs Politiques sur le Commerce (1731) of Mélon, 
till we come to the great name of Montesquieu. The 
Esprit des Lots, so far as it deals with economic sub- 
jects, is written upon the whole from a point of view 
adverse to the mercantile system, especially in his 
treatment of money, thoin his observations on colo- 
nies and elsewhere he falls in with the ideas of that 
system. His immortal service, however, was not 
rendered by any special research, but by his enforce- 
ment of the doctrine of natural laws regulating social 
no less than physical phenomena,” 

Among the most progressive of the Italian writers 
the most prominent ig Cesare Beccaria (1738-94). His 
treatise Det delitti e delle pene is said to have been 
translated into twenty-two languages. The Austrian 
Government created for him a chair of political econ- 
omy, and his Elementi dt? Economia Publica (1771, pub- 
lished in 1804) was the result. He was something of 
a Physiocrat and strongly opposed to monopolies, 
privileges, etc., although a protectionist. Other Ital- 
1ans of less prominence are Pietro Verri (1728-07), Gio- 
vanni R. Carli (1720-95), Giambattista Vasco (1733-06) 
Gaetano. Filangieri (1752-88), the second volume o 
whose Scienza della Legislazione treats of economics 
and seems to take many of the positions of Adam 
Smith, without knowing it. Still other Italians are 
Ludovico Ricci (1742-99); Fernandino Paoletti (1717- 
1801), a public-spirited priest and a Physiocrat, and 
Francesco Mengotti (1791). Here, perhaps, should be 
mentioned Giammaria Ortes (1713-90), neither a Mer- 
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cantilist nor a Liberalist, but finding his ideal in the 
Middle Ages. In Spain, Geronimo Ustariz (1724) was 
an extreme Mercantilist. Count Pedro Rodriguez 
eee) represents the Liberal school. In Austria 
onnenfels ( 1733-1817), the first distinguished economist 
of that country, is a Mercantilist, but a very liberal 
one. In Germany, according to Roscher, the greatest 
economist of the eighteenth century was Justus Miser 
(1720-94), the author of Patriotische Phantasteen (1774), 
praised by Goethe. He is opposed to the Aufklarung 
and liberalism, and, like the Toling Ortes, looks back 
to the Middle Ages. He opposes absolute private 
property in land and somewhat favors the commune. 


F. THE PHYSIOCRATS. 


Says Cossa: ‘‘The unparalleled merit of 
having created a scientific system of political 
economy, or, to phrase it better, of philo- 
sophic social jurisprudence viewed chiefly in 
its economic aspects, undoubtedly belongs to 
a man of genius named Francois Quesnay, 
founder of the physiocratic school, The name 
‘physiocratic’ was given to them after 1768, 
before which time they bore, as a sort of nick- 
name, the title of ‘economist.’ When I speak 
of theirs as the first scientific system, I intend 
to convey the fact that they deduced from 
a few ultimate principles a perfectly homo- 
geneous whole, comprising pure economics as 
well as political and financial economics. 
What gave them their name was the basis of 
their system—a recognition that natural laws 
are paramount.” ; 


They held that there was such a theory as a jus 
naturyr@, a harmonious and beneficial order of nature, 
corresponding in economics to the theological con- 
ception of a beneficent divine providence, and they 
taught that wisdom consisted in doing away with all 
artificial laws and customs preventing the working 
of this divine order. It was the same conception 
that made Rousseau criticize the existing order of 
society and advocate a return to “natural” liberty. 
It will be seen, too, how this school really led the heed 
to the great school of natural liberty of Adam Smit 
and his followers. The Physiocrats, however, had 
marked views as to what was the natural order. 
Ingram describes these as follows: 

“Only those labors aretruly ‘ productive’ which add 
to the quantity of raw materials available for the pur- 
poses of man; and the real annual addition to the 
wealth of the community consists of the excess of the 
mass of agricultural products (including, of course, 
metals) over their cost of production. On the amount 
of this produzt net depends the well-being of the 

community, and the possibility of its ad- 
vancein civilization. The manufacturer 
2 2 merely givesanew form tothe materials 
Their Views. extracted from the earth; the higher 
value of the object, after it has passed 
through his hands, only represents the 
quantity of provisions and other materials used and 
consumed in its elaboration. Commerce does nothing 
more than transfer the wealth already existing from 
one hand to another; what the trading classes gain 
thereby is acquired at the cost of the nation, and it is 
desirable that its amount should be as small as possi- 
ble. The occupations of the manufacturer and mer- 
chant, as well as the liberal professions, and every 
kind of personal service, are ‘useful’ indeed, but they 
are ‘sterile,’ drawing their income, not from any fund 
which they themselves create, but from the superfluous 
earnings oftheagriculturist. Perfect freedom of trade 
not only rests, as we have already seen, on the founda- 
tion of natural right, but is also recommended by the 
consideration that it makes the produzt net, on which 
all wealth and general progress depend, as large as 
ssible. Lazssez-fatre, laissez-fasser should there- 
‘ore be the motto of Governments. The revenue of 
the State, which must be derived altogether from this 
net product, ought to be raised in the most direct 
and simplest way—namely, by a single impost of the 
nature of a land tax.” ie eg! 

This last position gives the school an especial inter- 
est to social reform as being the forerunner of the 
modern believers in the Single Tax. The first great 
Physiocrat was Frangois Quesnay (1694-1774). Altho 
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ue profession a physician and attendant upon Louis 

V. and Mme. de cheat path he was also a land- 
owner deeply interested in agriculture. In 1756 he 
wrote the articles Fermiers, and one on Grains in 
Diderot and Alembert’s Encyclopédie, which contain 
the germ of his system. His famous 7ableau Hcono- 
mique was printed in 1753. In 1763 he published his 
Maximes Générales du Gouvernement Economique aun 
Royume Agricole. His Tableau Economique, though 
dry and abstract, is perhaps the best statement of the 
school, with its motto, pauvres paysans, pauvre roy- 
aume,; pauvre royaume, pauvre rot. C. M. Vincent, 
M. de Gournay (1712-59), though born after Quesnay 
must be associated with Quesnay as a founder, and 
is said to have influenced Quesnay. He wrote nothing 
Save memoirs addressed to ministers, but in the 
loge, which Turgot addressed to his memory, we 
have a full statement of his views. He was bred as a 
merchant, as Quesnay wasan agriculturalist, and does 
not agree with the latter that commerce and manu- 
facture are ‘‘unproductive.”’ He putsallhis emphasis 
on the struggle for ‘natural ”’ freedom, and he it is who 
formulated the phrase Lazssez-fazre, latssez-passer. 
pasar? oldest and most devoted disciple was Victor, 

farquis de Mirabeau, the somewhat verbose father 

of hismore famous son. Another earnest and perse- 
vering apostle of the system was Dupont de Nemours 
G7397817), known by his treatises De /’ Bxgortation et 
del’Importation des Grains (76a), De l’ Origine et des 
eee @’une Science Nouvelle (1767), Du Commerce de 
la Compagnie des /ndes (1767), and especially by his 
more comprehensive work Physiocratze, ou Constitu- 
tion Naturelle du Gouvernement le plus Avantageux 
au Genre Humazin (1768). It was the title to this book 
which gave the name to the school. Other interpre- 
ters of physiocratic doctrine were Mercier de la 
Riviére, Baudeau, and Letrosne, Abeille, Condorcet, 
Bosnier de l’Orme, Bigot de Sainte Croix, Chastellux, 
and Abbé Morellet. 

The greatest name, however, among the followers of 
this school, and the only one who could put the ideas 
into practice,was Anne RobertJacques Turgot (1727-81), © 
for a short time minister of Louis XVI., and perhaps, 
as Matthew Arnold calls him, ‘tthe greatest minister 
France ever had.” (See TURGOT.) Says Cossa: 

“Turgot deserves a place quite by himself among 
the economists of his day, because of the variety and 
solidity of his attainments, and the versatility in argu- 
ment displayed in his books, and in the official 
memorials for which he is responsible. 
. . . His famerests quite as much upon 
the reforms which he instituted as upon 
the books which he wrote. Hisreforms 
reorganized the national finances, and 
delivered agriculture from the strait- 
jacket in which for centuries it had been con- 
fined ; at least these reforms would have accomplished 
this, if the weak king had not instantly abolished them, 
and abandoned his ministry to the mercies of court 
intriguers, and the opposition of privileged classes. 
All this made shipwreck of reforms which, though 
substantially wise, were in themselves foredoomed to 
failure, because they contained no sufficient provisions 
for making gradual and partial changes, but contem- 
plated the sudden sweeping away of the old order to 
make room for the new.” 

His economic views are explained in the introduc- 
tions to his edicts and ordinances, in letters and occa- 
sional papers, but especially in his Réflextons sur la 
Formation et la Distribution des Richesses (1766). 

The last French Physiocrats were Germain, Marquis 
de Garnier, who, published his Abrégé Elémentatre des 
Principes de l*Economie Politique in 1796, and Dutens 
whose Philosophie de l’ Economie Politique appeare 
in 1835. 

Outuide of France the main Physiocrats were, in 
Germany, Karl Friedrich, Markgraf of Baden (1728- 
1811), Theodor Schmalz (1760-1831), Johann August 
Schlettwein (1731-1802), Jakob Mauvillon (1743-94). Karl 
Arnd’s Die Naturgemasse Volkswirthschaft appeared 
as late as 1851. In England the Physiocrats had no 
real following. In Poland, Strojnowski, in Russia, 
Prince Galitzin (1796), are of this school. The 
leading Italian Physiocrats are, Melchiore Delfico 
(1788), Nicola Fiorentino, and Neri (1767), besides four 
writers on the corn laws who came after him: Scottoni 
(1781), Mario Pagano (1789), De Gennaro, in his Annona 
(1783), and Scrofani in his Memorde di Economia Polttica 
(1826); also four writers on finance, viz., Adamo Fab- 
broni, mentioned in 1778 by Balletti, Giuseppe Gorani 
(1771), Giovanni Paradisi (1789) ; and aboveaill, brat ese 
Sarchiani, a Tuscan, and author of the pamphlet 
Intorno al Sistema delle Pubbliche Imposiztont (1791). 


Turgot. 
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G. ADAM SMITH, AND THE SCHOOL OF NATURAL 
LIBERTY. 


For a full account of Adam Smith, see article 
Smiru ; for an account of the predecessors and 
the steps which led up to Adam Smith, see Sec- 
tion E of this article. Adam Smith must by 
no means be considered the absolute originator 
of his school; nevertheless he gave it such 
signal utterance and so influential an impulse 
as to make him in a very real sense the founder 
of this, the great school of orthodox English, 
if not European and American, political econ- 
omy. 

Adam Smith was born in Kirkcaldy, Scotland, June 
5, 1723, and studied in his native place, at Glasgow, 
Ware: Hutcheson (1737-40), and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he remained till 1846. He lived in Eain- 
burgh and read under the patronage of Lord Kames, 
and in close intimacy with David Hume. In 1851 he 
was called to the chair first of logic, and then of moral 
philosophy. In 1759 appeared his 7heory of Moral 
Sentiments. In 1764 he vacated his chair, and for two 
years traveled with the young Duke of Buccleuch, 
spending nearly a year in Paris, and becoming ac- 

uainted with Diderot, Alembert, Quesnay, and Turgot. 
eeeentay to his native Kirkcaldy, he lived there ten 
years, save for a trip to London. and in the first months 
of 1776 brought out his great work, The Wealth of 
Nations. The fame won by this got him the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner of Customs at Edinburgh, 
where he went in 1778. In 1787 he was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, and died July 17, 1790. 
Cossa says of his book : ; 

“Adam Smith’s book is a masterpiece because its 
author combined rare philosophical powers of insight 
with rich and varied mental acquirements, and his 
profound historical knowledge was joined with a 
phenomenal common sense which enabled him to in- 
vestigate all his problems from all sides, without ever 
suffering prejudice to intervene and carry him too far. 

His reasoning is alternatively deductive 

and pearnata ha one his ae Soe 

° literary charm with scientific apprehen- 

Adam Smith. sibility, and is accordingly adapted to 

every heedful and fairly instructed 

mind. Heaboundsin historical illustra- 

tions, constantly tests his points by appealing to facts, 

and asa matter of fact all his digressions into ques- 

tions of justice, education, and soldiering,—found 

fault with tho they are by many on account of their 

inordinate length, which certainly would suggest an 

encyclopedia rather than a treatise on one subject,— 

played their part in making the book popular, and in 

winning for it the control which it eventually exercised 

over the course of legislative reform that has prevailed 
in the leading States of modern times.”’ 

Coming to an analysis of this remarkable work, we 
find that it commences in book i. with the premiss 
that every appreciable increment of national wealth 
eee from labor, and then asks what causes enhance 
this increment; carefully considering the division of 
labor, the resultant saving of capital to fall back upon, 
and the widening of the market. This leads to the 
subject of exchange, and the consideration of (1) value 
in use, or utility, and (2) value inexchange, constituted 
by the purchasing power of wages. This latter is 
studied under the two categories of natural and mar- 
ket value. Then comes the subject of distribution, 
and the study of differences in wages and profits, with 
the conclusion that the advancement of wealth in- 
creases rents and wages, but diminishes profits. 
Wealth he defines as the assemblage of material, neces- 
sary, convenient, or desirable articles; and to produce 
wealth is to make materials more useful or valuable. 
Hence clergymen, magistrates, house servants, etc., 
are not engaged in productive labor, 

Book ii. begins with the distinction between capital 
and the fund required for daily consumption, and then 
considers the various forms of capital, mobilized, 
circulating, ete. Saving creates capital, which sup- 
ports productive labor, whereas unproductive con- 
sumption does not. Money is next discussed, in its 
various forms, and he censures the confusion of the 
volume of current money with the rate of interest and 
favors a legal rate slightly above the current rate, 
so as MH Hala Goren the flow toward speculators and 
spendthrifts. Agriculture Smith considers the most 
productive investment, because here, through the 
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gratuitous cooperation of nature, a surplus arises, 
making rent possible. — } ; 4 

Book iii. sketches a history of industry, with special 
study of causes favorable to prosperity. Book iv. 
first criticizes the Mercantilist and Physiocrat theories, 
and then sets forth Smith’sowncanons. The ultimate 
aim of good government is the utmost freedom for the 
production and circulation of wealth. He attacks all 
outworn restrictive measures. Yet he appeals to no 
abstract principle like the Physiocrats, but to expedi- 
ency ped opportunity. He implies, though he_ does 
not state, that the play of individual interests will al- 
ways produce the good of the community. He thinks 
ever of the consumer’sinterests, and so desires the 
cheapening of allarticles. He doesnot however desire 
a sudden adoption of free trade, and believes that the 

ublic health and morals may persistently require the 
imitations of trade. He would justify temporary 
grants of monopolies to companies taking great 
risks. 

Book v. concerns the State, whose function is not 
only negative, but educational, and to carry on all 
enterprises which are of importance but would not 
remunerate private enterprise. Revenue he would 
raise, not from crown lands, but from taxes on con- 
sumption and on various forms of rent. He closes 
with a study of the evils of abusing public credit. 

The book is thus wonderfully balanced, but con- 
tains hints which less balanced followers have devel- 
oped into capital errors. He was, however, on the 
whole, decidedly influenced by his time in criticizing 
the economic functions of government, and trusting 
too far to the free play of private interests, under the 
idea of the old jus nature. : 

Adam Smith was much criticized by the English 
and French Mercantilists, and the German school of 
Moser (see above), who condemned him 
as Dale rem Saperecom and 
materialistic. ne of the best criti- : 4s 
cisms was J. Lauderdale’s An Juquzry His Critics. 
into the Nature and Origin of the Pub- 
lic Wealth (1804). He based value on 
utility and sharply criticizes Smith’s confusion of 
public and private wealth. 

But Smith soon won distinguished followers. Jere- 
my Bentham G. uv.) declared for him, and wrote 4 
Menauad of Political Economy and_monographs on 
Loe public debts, and A Defense o 

1787). 

We now come to the great name of Thomas Robert 
Malthus (1766-1834). A Protestant clergyman, he taught 
economics at Haileybury College. (See MALTHUS and 
MALTHUSIANISM.) Cossa says of Malthus: 

“He investigated the economic aspects of popula- 
tion with a masterly idea of the right method of 
scrutinizing the fundamental principle involved under 
all existing and widely divergent cases by which it is 
exemplified. Thus he founded on solid ground a 
doctrine which, when stripped entirely 
of its pseudo-mathematical integument 
and stated with. greater precision 
statistically and psychologically, has 
held its own up to the present hour 
against a horde of cavils, which turn 
for the most part upon a loose employment of terms; 
it has even weathered the shock given to it by certain 
incompetent friends who have fastened upon it the 
heavy burden of their own false conclusions.” 

The first edition of his work appeared anonymously 
in 1798 under the title, dz Essay on the Principle of 
Population, as tt affects the Future Improvement of 
Society, with Remarks on the Speculations of Mr. God- 
win, M. Condorcet, and Other Writers. This book arose 
out of certain private controversies of its author with 
his father, Daniel Malthus, who had been a friend of 
Rousseau, and was an ardent believer in the doctrine 
of human progress as preached by Condorcet and 
other French thinkers and by their English disciples. 
The book was a polemic. Godwin (g. v.) had held that 
evils in society arise from human institutions, which 
should be replaced by a natural equality for all. Mal- 
thus, following a work by Dr. Robert Wallace in 1761, 
showed that the tendency of population to rapidly 
increase made equality impossible. The result was 
brilliant, but crude. e attempted to prove that 
population increases in a geometrical, food in an 
arithmetical, ratio. His success led to his writing a 
second edition, which is practically a new book, care- 
fully eradicating the crudities of the first edition, not 
attempting to formulate any mathematical law, but 
from abundant instances to cautiously show the gen- 
eral tonceney of population to outstrip the means of 
support, 
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_The book, so altered, appeared in 1803, under the 
title, du Essay on the Principle of Population, or a 
View of tts Past and Present Effects on Human Hap- 
Diness; with an ——. tnto our fates respecting 
feed Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which tt 

_There is one important addition. Inthe former edi- 
tion the author had spoken of no checks to population 
Save those of wars, misery, and vice. He now speaks 
of “ moral restraint,”’ and so is able to soften some of 
the harshest conclusions of the first edition. The book 
poe through six editions in Malthus’ lifetime, and 

le constantly introduced corrections. The last edi- 
tion was that of 1817. 

The impression made by Malthus’ book was largely 
due to the times in which it appeared. Adam Smith 
had written at the beginning of an industrial revolu- 
tion. The only steam-engine he refers to is New- 
comen’s, and of the cotton trade he makes but one 
mention. “‘Between the years 1760 and 1770,” says 
Mr. Marshall, ‘Roebuck began to smelt iron by coal, 
Brindley connected the rising seats of manufactures 
with the sea by canals, Wedgwood discovered the art 
of making earthenware cheaply and well, Hargreaves 
invented the spinning jenny, Arkwright utilized 
Wyatt’s and High’s inventions for spinning by rollers 
and applied water power to move them, and Watt 
invented the condensing steam-engine. Crompton’s 
mule and Cartwright’s power-loom came slowly 
after.” 

The result of all this invention was a rush into 
manufacturing. Capitalists who could own factories 
made money at the rate of several hundred per cent. 
Agriculture was neglected and hand production 
killed. The unemployed from Ireland, as well as 
from all England, poured into the factory towns. 
Machines enabled the owners to employ women and 
children instead of men. Parishes sold their pauper 

children to the factories. There were 
no trade-unions to keep wages up; 
The there were no laws to prevent long 
- hours or child labor. The horrors of 
Industrial English factory and agricultural life 
Revolution. at this time beggar description. Men 
were housed like animals and fed like 
swine. Children of five or six worked 
long hours. Drunkenness and every evil abounded. 
Some have argued that at no period in English history 
was the condition of the English laborer worse than 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century and 
the first of the nineteenth. Competition was abso- 
lutely unlimited. Meanwhile, Adam Smith’s book 
seemed to show the wisdom of absolute freedom. It 
was a comfort, therefore, to have Malthus prove that 
opulation, by a law of nature, tended to increase 
aster than the means of subsistence and that, there- 
fore, some must perish. It seemed to excuse the suf- 
fering of the poor and still any prickings of capitalistic 
consciences. Malthus had met a need. Between 
Adam Smith and Malthus the employee was helpless 
—free to slave, free to suffer, and freetodie. Adam 
Smith and Malthus furnished the economic orthodoxy 
of the day; an orthodoxy not yet overthrown, though 
very largely undermined. But it was to be developed. 
Malthus himself wrote other works. 

But we now come to the third great name in the 
school of English orthodox economists, that of David 
Ricardo (1772-1823). Ricardo was the son of a Jewish 
merchant, carefully educated for business. e him- 
self, however, became a Christian, and turned a 
banker of unimpeachable honesty and great success. 
The study of the Wealth of Nations made him an 
economist. In 1819 he entered Parliament as an 
authority on finance. In 1821 he was 
one of the founders of the Political 
Economy Club. 

His great work, however, was his 
Principles of Political Economy (1817), 
a work which Cossa calls ‘ of original- 
ey and profundity so remarkable that it marks an 
epoch in the history of our science, tho its good points 
are overstated by such enthusiastic partizans as Mac- 
Culloch and De Quincey.” | 

Ricardo was a pure theorist. He develops Adam 
Smith’s hints and fundamental positions, with keen 
logic, simply as matters of pure science. He, there- 
fore, comes to conclusions which Adam Smith’s bal- 
ance of a mind full of facts saved him from making. 
Ricardo carries many of the points so far ag to make 
them assume positions entirely new, and which may 
be truly said to be original with Ricardo. Primary 
among these is his view of value and his famous law of 
rent. (See RICARDO and RICARDIAN LAW OF RENT.) 
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With Ricardo, the great primal stage of the /azssez- 
faire economy is complete. The works of Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo went through all Europe, 
creating everywhere a new awakening of economic 
thought and often such admiration as for a time al- 
most to check further independent thought. As late 
as 1869 Rau, in Germany, wrote: ‘‘ The fundamental 
ideas of Adam Smith are derived so directly from 
the nature of things that later investigations only 
furthered the gradual internal developmeat of his 
system without establishing a new one; hence, the 
ee economy of to-day, altho by no means con- 

ned any longer to the content of the doctrines formu- 
lated by Adam Smith, is nevertheless regarded as his 
system.’’ 

Of French orthodox political economy, Léon Say 
wrote in 1884: ‘‘The science has neither in practise 
nor in theory shown a growth equal to that of the 
demands made upon it. One does not even take the 
trouble to combat.on scientific or political grounds 
the ideas which come from Germany; our econo- 
mists slumber in indolent optimism on the cushion of 
laissez-faire.” 

The school of Adam Smith governed economic 
thought down to 1870, and everywhere it created a 
school of writers. We from this time must study 
econoinic thought by countries. 


H. ENGLAND. 


Contemporary with Adam Smith was another 
Scotchman, James Anderson, who died in 1808. In 
a foot-note to his An Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Corn Laws (1777), he puts the whole principle of rent 
clearly and concisely. Much better known was James 
Mill (1773-1830). In hig Elements of Political Economy 
(s821t) he seems to sum up, altho dryly and without 
interest, all the Ricardian economics. John Ramsay 
McCulloch (1789-1864), another Scotchman, was a more 
popular, but less accurate writer. His Prznczples of 
Political Economy (1825), Dictionary of Commerce, and 
treatise on Taxation contain nothing original, and are 
now of little value, but in their day did considerable 
to spread the Ricardian economics. Colonel Robert 
Torrens (1780-1864) is a better representative of the 
school, anda prolific writer. 

Two Gag na clergymen are among the econo- 
mists of this school ae | time. The Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Richard Whately, paving been 

rofessor at Oxford, and being the author of excel- 
ent lectures introductory to political economy (1831), 
finally founded a chair of economics at Trinity 
College, Dublin, which was creditably filled by Long- 
field, his successor, Lawson, and then by Cairnes. 

Professof Ingram says of Whately: ‘‘ He published 
lectures on the science generally (1835), on Poor Laws 
(1834), and on Commerce and Absenteetsm (1834), which 
were marked by independence of thought and saga- 
cious observation. He was laudably free from man 
of the exaggerations of his contemporaries. He said, 
in 1835, ‘In political economy we must not abstract 
too much,’ and protested against the assumption too 
often made that ‘men are guided in all their conduct 
by a prudent regard to their own interest.’ ”’ 

The second clergyman, Thomas Chalmers of Glas- 
gow, well known in other lines of thought, was no 
mean economist, tho principally famous in this line 
for his successful efforts in charity organization 
restriction in Glasgow. (See CHALMERS.) In his 7he 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns (1821-36), 
and Ox Political Economy zn Connection with the 
Moral State and Moral Prospects of Society (1832), he 
strongly opposes legal charity; and, while justly 
insisting on the primary importance of pore 
industry, and thrift as conditions of popular well- 
being, carried the Malthusian doctrines to excess. 

Undoubtedly, however, the greatest writer of the 
strict Ricardian school, after Ricardo himself, was 
Nassau William Senior (1790-1864), Pro- 
fessor of Political itaoriget | at Oxford. 
Senior analyzed the cost of production 
most ingeniously, but his choice of the 
curious term “ Shiteades ” (for deserib- 
ing that element in the cost of aes 
tion which depends upon capital accumulated by self- 
denial) was unfortunate, since it gave rise to objections 
and controversies that turned entirely upon words. 
Equally important were his researches into the meas- 
ure of wages and of profits, and, in general, into the 
whole terminology of economics. He was among the 
first in England to aim at accuracy and precision in 
this matter. h ; 

Of less importance are Harriet Martineau (1802-76), 
who popularized Ricardo and Malthus in her Illustra- 
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‘ons of Political Economy (1832-34); Charles Bab- 
fice on the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures 
(1832); Herman Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and 
Colonies (1841-42); T. C. Banfield, Te Organization 
of Industry Explained (1844); and_ Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, 4 View of the Art of Colonization (1849). 
All these are of the Ricardian school. The main 
English contemporary critic of Ricardo was Richard 
Jones (1790-1855), professor at Haileybury. , 

Ingram says of him: ‘‘ Jones has received scant jus- 
tice at the hands of his successors. J. S. Mill, while 
using his work, gave his merits but faint recognition. 
Even Roscher says that he did not thoroughly under- 
stand Ricardo, without giving any proof of that asser- 
tion, while he is silent as to the fact that much of what 
has been preached by the German historical school 
is found distinctly indicated in Jones’ writings. He 
has been sometimes represented as having rejected 
the Andersonian doctrine of rent; but 
such a statement is incorrect... . 
What he really denied was the applica- 
tion of the doctrine to all cases where 
rent is paid; he pointed out in his Essay 
on the Distribution of Wealth and on the 
Sources of Taxation (1831), that, besides ‘farmers’ 
rents,’ which, under the supposed condition, conform 
to the above law, there are ‘peasant rents,’ paid 
everywhere through the most extended periods of 
history, and still paid over by far the largest part of 
the earth’s surface, which are not so regulated. 
Peasant rents he divided under the heads of (1) serf, 
(2) métayer, (3) ryot, and (4) cottier rents, a _classifica- 
tion afterward adopted in substance by J. S. Mill; 
and he showed that the contracts fixing their amount 
were, at least in the first three classes, determined 
rather by custom than by competition. Passing to 
the superstructure of theory erected by Ricardo on 
the doctrine of rent which he had so unduly extended, 
Jones denied most of the conclusions he had deduced. 
> . . Jones is remarkable for his freedom from ex- 
aggeration and one-sided statement; thus, while 
holding Malthus in, perhaps, undue esteem, he de- 
clines to accept the proposition that an increase of 
the means of subsistence is necessarily followed by 
an increase of population.” 

We come now to undoubtedly one of the greatest 
names in English economics, John Stuart Mill (1806-73). 
Of the orthodox school, he yet so far worked his way out 
of the orthodox economics asin his Autobiography to 
announce himself a socialist. This mere fact indicates 
a mental progress and, perhaps, inconsistencies that 
make it impossible to present his views in brief space. 


Cossa says of Mill : 


“Pew influences of the kind have been more wide- 
spread among educated Englishmen, or found more 
approbation among the cultivated classes every where, 
than that exercised by his Princzples of Political Econ- 
omy; a book which summarizes and systematizes under 
their more important aspects, and in the most exact 
language possible, all the leading doc- 
trines of the classical English school. 
Nor does this author fail, where neces- 
sary, to strengthen these views by com- 
pleting them, so that there is no better 
account than his’’; yet Cossa also says: 
“But Mill’s work requires a thorough understanding 
before you can away with the extraordinary incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in whichitabounds, .. . 
Self-contradiction lurks in the ever-widening and 
deepening vein of- genial philanthropy, visible in the 
successive editions of Mill’s Préwzcepf/es, until in the 
third he draws in the most rosy hues a_ prophetic 
picture of the days in store for the working classes, 
and actually \ abate ert eed his belief in the eventual con- 
summation of socialism; but this philanthropy never 
quite carried him off his feet until te wrote his posthu- 
mously published chapters on socialism, Self-contra- 
diction also lurks in his proposal to bar the right of 
collateral kindred to inherit, and also in his sympathy 
with the idea of heavy taxes to be imposed upon vexa- 
tious transfers of landownership, which culminated in 
the later years of his life in his marvelous scheme for 
confiscating the future rents of land which were to be 
acquired at current prices by the State with the own- 
er’s consent. But his self-contradiction is most pal- 
pable and can best be understood, from the point of 
view of science, when these socialistic aspirations are 
confronted with his theoretical adhesion to the doc- 
trines of Malthus. These he not only maintained, but 
almost caricatured, by proposing the restriction of 
marriages by law. Again, how are we toreconcile his 
approval of a stationary state, which is really a retro- 
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ressive condition of decadencé, with his unwavering 
Belief in unlimited progress? He should either part 
company with Laing, reject Thornton’s Plea for Peas- 
ant Proprietors (1848; second edition, 1874), andrefrain 
from glorifying small peasant-holdings, or else he 
must retract his own Papers on Land Tenure (Disser- 
tations and Discussions, vol. iv.), and destroy all record 
of his own usefulness as president, from 1870 on, of the 
Land Tenure Reform Association. Finally, what can 
Mill the socialist, pledged as such against every form 
of competition, have to do with the Mill who defended 
“cooperative societies for production,’ and thus en- 
deavored to replace competition between private 
enterprises by competition between associations of 
working men ?”’ 

Such a writer we shall not undertake to condense ; 
only a brief account can be given. (Fora fullaccount, 
see MILL.) Born in 1806, and submitted by his father 
to a phenomenal intellectual discipline, he could read 
Greek and Latin at eight, and before the age of 20 be- 
came a close friend of Bentham, Austin, Grote, and 
Macaulay. In Paris he had met Say and St. Simon, 
From 1823 to 1858 he held a post in the India Office. 
From 1865 to 1868 he was M. P. for Westminster, but 
offended his constituents by his independent attitude. 
He died in retirement at Avignon, 1872. Committed 
at the outset to Benthamism, by 1826 he began to 
change toa more socialistic view. His acquaintance 
with Mrs. Taylor, beginning in 1831 and ending in mar- 
riage in 1851, rapidly developed his mental change. 
From 1841-46 he was under the influence of Comte. 
He in later life zealously espoused Agrarian Reform, 
Minority Representation, and Woman's Suffrage. ~ 
Mill’s main economic contributions were Essays om 
some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy (writ- 
ten in 1829-30, and published 1844), Principles of Politi 
cal Economy, with Some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy (1848), Drssertations and Discussions, 
Comte and Positivism (1865), England and Ireland (1868), 
on Representative Government (1861), on the Subjection 
of Women (1869), on Socialism, published after his death 
in the Fortnightly Review (1874). His five essays con- 
tain his main original contributions to economics: 
Essay I. contains his famous doctrine of free inter- 
national commerce; Essay II. hisargument that absen- 
teeism is a purely local evil; that tho a general glut 
is permanently impossible, it may be temporarily 
general ; that this comes, however, not from over- 
production, but from impaired credit; Essay III. 
discusses productive and unproductive labor and 
consumption; Essay IV. discusses Ricardo’s theory 
of the connection between wages and profits, show- 
ing that the latter depend upon the cost of the work. 
Essay V. discusses methods in economics, which must 
be inductive. 

The marked points in Mill’s Polztical Economy are 
(1) his analysis of the influence of progress ; (2) his ob- 
servation that profits tend to a minimum ; (3) his re- 
marks concerning a stationary condition of economic 
forces ; (4) his famous distinction between the physical 
character of the laws governing production and the 
social character of those governing distribution. This 
last Mill himself regarded as his greatest contribution 
to economics, a view to-day not accepted. 

Mill’s dufobiography is of peculiar interest to social 
reform. Of it Ingram says: 

“The gradual modification of his views in relation 
to the economic constitution of society is set forth in 
his Autobiography. In his earlier days, he tells us, he 
‘had seen little further than the o/d@ school’ (note this 
significant title) ‘of political economy into the possi- 
bilities of fundamental improvement in social arrange 
ments. Private property, as now un- 
derstood, and inheritance appeared the 


dernter mot of legislation.’ he notion 
of proceeding to any radical redress of Ingram ee 
the injustice ‘involved in the fact that Mill. 


some are born to riches and the vast ma- 

jority to poverty’ he had then reckoned 

chimerical. But now his views were such as would 
‘class him decidedly under the general designation of 
socialist’; he had come to believe that the whole con-> 
temporary frame-work of economic life was merely 
temporary and provisional, and that a time would 
come when ‘the division of the produce of labor, 
instead of depending, as in so great a degree it now 
does, on the accident of birth, would be made by con- 
cert on an acknowledged principle of justice.’ ‘The 
social problem of the future’ he considered to be 
‘how to unite the greatest individual liberty of ac- 
tion,’ which was often compromised in socialistic 
schemes, ‘ with a common ownership in the raw 
material of the globe, and an equal participation in all 
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the benefits of combined labor. These ideas were 
scarcely indicated in the first edition of the Pol’tical 
Economy, rather more clearly and fully in the second, 
and quite unequivocally in the third+the French 
Revolution of 1848 having, as he says, made the pub- 
lic more open to the reception of novelties in opinion. 

Whilst thus looking forward to a new economic 
order, he yet thinks its advent very remote, and be- 
lieves that the inducements of private interest will in 
the meantime be indispensable. On the spiritual side 
he maintains a similar attitude of expectancy.” 

Among the more a of English economists 
after Mill, is John Elliot Cairnes (1824-75), professor at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at University College, 
London. He was agreat worker, but deficient in sym- 
pathy, and therefore somewhat one-sided. He largely 
developed the question of economic method. His 
book on Method (1857) for over 20 years had no rival. 
In 1862 he published Zhe Slave Power; Its Character, 
Career, and Probable Designs ; showing 
from an economic standpoint the evils 
of slave laborand creating a deep im- 
pression. His Essays on Political Econ- 
omy were published in 1873, and in 1874 
des his important Some Leading Principles 
of Political Economy Newly Expounded. Vt contains 
however little new, merely amending some of the posi- 
tions of Mill and others. He adopts the wages fund 
theory, which Mill had thrown away. He favors co- 
operation and shows that American highly paid labor 
need not fear European low paid labor. 

Most closely connected with Mill is Henry Fawcett 
(1833-84). Altho blind he was professor at Cambridge, 
an M. P., and in 1880 made Postmaster-General. His 
Manual of Political Economy (1863) has been much used 
as a text-book, and has been adapted by his wife, Mrs. 
M. G. Faweett, into a Political Economy for Beginners 
(1870), also much used. 

But the newer thought that begins to show itself in 
Mill was to attain more development than in Cairnes 
and Faweett. 

William Thornton (1813-80) had already attacked the 
theory of value and of the wages fund, and in many 
ways criticized the orthodox economy; and altho doing 
but little to point a way out, presenting facts to show 
the unhappy condition of the English laborer. In this 
way his verpopulation and tts Remedy (1846); On 
Peasant Proprietors (1848); and On Labor, tts Wrong- 
Jul Claims and Rightful Dues, are helpful books. But 
more positive thought was to develop. Robert Owen 
(1771-1858), the Chartists, and others (see ENGLAND) 
had, from 1817 on, awakened considerable utopian 
radical social thought. (See SOCIALISM.) William 
Thompson, one of Owen’s followers, who died in 1833, 
had practically formulated what is Marx’ theory of 
surplus value, as early as 1824, in his a aed into the 
Principles of the Distrtbutton of Wealth. John Gray 
(2821), Edmonds (1828), J. B. Bray (1839), and Charles 
Bray (1841) developed similar thoughts. The writings, 
too, of Carlyle and Ruskin affected the economists 
more than they were willing to admit; but, espe- 
cially, the violent condemnation of the soulless Man- 
chester or orthodox political economy by Maurice, 
Kingsley, and the other Christian Socialists set the 
economists thinking. The tendency to break away 
from old theoretical abstractions was much quick- 
ened by the development in Germany of the historical 
school (see Section J of this article). One of the first 
economists in England to voice the newer thought was 
Walter Bagehot (1826-77). Author of an excellent 
work on the English money market, 
Lombard Street (1873), of several mono- 
graphs on monetary questions, and of 
some general economic essays collected 
in Economic Studies, edited by R. H. 
Hutton (1880), he described himself as 
“‘the last man of the ante-Mill period,’’ but he was more 
truly the first man to feel the influence of the histori- 
cal school. With this he had ‘no quarrel, but rather 
much sympathy.” “Rightly conceived,” he said, ‘it 
is no rival to the abstract method rightly conceived.”’ 

‘Mill and Cairnes,’’ says Ingram, ‘had already 
shown that the science they taught was a hypothetic 
one, in the sense that it dealt not with real but 
with imaginary men—‘economic men’ who were 
conceived as simply ‘money-making animals.’ But 
Bagehot went partie : he showed what those writers, 
tho they may have indicated, had not clearly brought 
out, that the world in which these men were sup- 
posed to act is also ‘a very limited and peculiar 
world.’ What marks off this special world, he tells us, 
isthe promptness of transfer of capital and labor from 
one employment to another, as determined by differ- 
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ences in the remuneration of those several employ- 
ments—a promptness, about the actual existence of 
which in the contemporary English world he fluctu- 
ates a good deal, but which on the whole he recognizes: 
as substantially realized.” 

“The object of his economic studies,” Ingram says, 
““was to show that the traditional system of political 
economy—the system of Ricardo and J. S. Mill—rested. 
on certain fundamental assumptions, which, instead 
of being universally true in fact, were only realized 
within very narrow limits of time and space. In- 
stead of being applicable to all states of society, it: 
holds ona in relation to those ‘in which commerce: 
has largely developed, and where it has taken the 
form of development, or something like the form, 
which it has taken in England.’ It is ‘the science of 
business such as business is in large and trading com-+ 
munities—an analysis of the great commerce by which 
England has become rich.’ But more than this it is: 
not; it will not explain the economic life of earlier 
times, nor even of other communities in our own time ; 
and for the latter reason it has remained insular; it 
has never been fully accepted in other countries as. 
it has been at home. It is, in fact, a sort of read 
reckoner, enabling us to calculate roughly what will 
happen under given conditions in Lombard Street, on. 
the Stock Exchange, and in the great markets of the 
world. It is a ‘convenient series of deductions from. 
assumed axioms which are never quite true, which in 
many times and countries would be utterly untrue, 
but which are sufficiently near to the principal condi- 
tions of the modern’ English ‘ world to make it useful. 
to consider them by themselves.’ ”’ 

More advanced was T. E. Cliffe Leslie (1827-82).- Of 
him Ingram says: ‘The first systematic statement. 
by an English writer of the philosophic 
pap nents of the histgrice} method, as 
the appropriate organ of economic re- . . 
search, is a be found in an essay by Cliffe Leslie,. 
T. E. Cliffe Leslie (printed in the Dub- 
lin University periodical, Wermathena, 

1876; since included in his Assays, Moral and Political, 
1879). This essay was the most important publication 
on the logical aspect of economic science which had 
appeared since Mill’s essay in his Unsettled Questions. 
ho Cairnes had expanded and illustrated the views. 
of Mill, he had really added little to their substance. 
Leslie takes up a position directly opposed to theirs. 
He criticizes with much force and verve the princi- 
ples and practise of the ‘orthodox’ school. Those 
who are acquainted with what has been written on 
this subject by Knies and other Germans, will ap- 
preciate the freshness and originality of Leslie’s 
treatment.~ He points out the loose and vague char- 
acter of the principle to which the classical economists. 
profess to trace back all the phenomena with which 
they deal—namely, the ‘desire of wealth.’ This phrase: 
really stands for a variety of wants, desires, and senti- 
ments, widely different in their nature and economic 
effects, and undergoing important changes (as, indeed, 
the component elements of wealth itself also do) in the 
several successive stages of the social movement. The 
truth is that there are many different economic 
motors, altruistic as well as egoistic; and they cannot. 
all be lumped together by such a coarse generaliza- 
tion. The a frzorvt and purely deductive method 
cannot yield an explanation of the causes which regu- 
late either the nature or the amount of wealth, nor of 
the varieties of distribution in different social sys- 
tems, as, for example, in those of France and 
England. ‘The whole economy of every nation is: 
the result of along evolution in which there have been 
both continuity and change, and of which the eco- 
nomical side is only a particular aspect. And the 
laws of which it is the result must be sought in history 
and the general laws of society and social evolution.’ 
The intellectual, moral, legal, political, and economic 
sides of social progress are indissolubly connected. 
Thus, juridical facts relating to property, occupation, 
and trade, thrown up by the social movement, are also 
economic facts. And, more generally, ‘the economic 
condition of English’ or any other ‘society at this day 
is the outcome of the entire movement which has 
evolved the political constitution, the structure of the 
family, the forms of religion, the learned professions, 
the arts and sciences, the state of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce.’ To understand existing 
economic relations we must trace their historical 
evolution; and ‘the philosophical method of political 
economy must be one which expounds that evolution, 
This essay was the most distinct challenge ever ad- 
dressed to the ideas of the old school on method, and, 
tho its conclusions have been protested against, the 
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arguments on which they are founded have never 
been answered.” , F 

An Irishman by birth, Leslie was a barrister and 
-professor at Belfast. His writings are mainly essays 
(1888) and articles in various reviews. 

More important is William Stanly Jevons (1835-82). 
Born at Liverpool, assayer in the Mint at Sydney 
(1854-59), professor at anchester (1866-76), and in 
University College, London (1876-81), his experience 

ave him many-sidedness and balance. His A Serzous 

Mall in the Value of Gold (x863) and the Coal Question 
(186s) were his first important works. His Money and 
the Mechanism of Exchange (1875) is one of the best 
treatises on that subject, from a conservative posi- 
tion (Jevons being a moderate monometallist). ore 
progressive are his 7he State in Relation to Labor 
(4882) and Methods of Soctal Reform 
(1883). Jevons would have State action 
developed not on any doctrinaire prin- 
ciple, for or against, but experimen- 
tally; learning from this experience 
what the State can do best and what 
the individual. He sought to work out the conception 
of final utility. Altho apt in statistics and mathe- 
matics, he can be also popular, as in his Prémer of 
Political Economy (1878). 

Of the same school is J. E. Thorold Rogers, professor 
at Oxford. His six-volume Azstory of Agriculture 
and Prices, 1259-1702 (1866-87); his one-volume Sz.v Cen- 
turies of Work and Labor (1884); his two-volume /7- 
dustrial and Commercial History of England (1891) are 
monuments of patient investigation and full of facts, 
if economists pay little heed to the conclusions he 
draws from them. Commencing his studies opposed 
to trade-unions, he was by his historic studies con- 
verted to a reasonable trade-unionism. 

But most progressive of all this school was the 
brilliant Arnold Toynbee (1852-83). Best known for 
the impetus he gave to university residence among 
the poor, commemorated in Toynbee Hall (g. v.), his 
ete, writings on economic history, printed 
as Lectures on the Widusivia Revolution in England 
(1884), have made many regret his early dealth, altho 
the scientific value of his writings is questioned by 
such men as Cossa. 

Ingram says of him: 

“He had a belief in the organizing power of democ- 
racy which it is not easy to share, and some strange 
ideas due to youthful enthusiasm, such as, for example, 
that Mazzini is ‘the true teacher of our age’; and he 
fluctuates considerably in his opinion of the Ricardian 
political economy, in one place declaring it to be a 
detected ‘intellectual imposture,” whilst elsewhere, 
pep ereulls, under the influence of Bagehot, he speaks 
of it as having been in recent times ‘only corrected, 
restated, and put into the proper relation to the 
science of life,’ meaning apparently, by this last, gen- 
eral sociology. He saw, however, that our great help 
in the future must come, as much had already come, 
from the historical method, to which in his own re- 
searches he gave preponderant weight. . . . If, aswe 
are told, there exists at Oxford a rising group of men 
who ere a position in regard to economic thought 
‘substantially identical with that of Toynbee, the fact 
is one of good omen for the future of the science.” 

Coming to contemporary authors, easily the first 
place is occupied by Professor Alfred Marshall, who 
in 1885 was called to succeed Professor Fawcett at 
Cambridge. Cossa calls him “the first English name 
in contemporary economic thought,” and says: 

“Alike asateacher and asa writer, Professor Mar- 
shall has given proofs of an acute mind, a many-sided 
and well-digested familiarity with economic theories, 
a point of view regarding method which is at once 
comprehensive and accurate, and a power to measure 

justly the theories of the classical school. 
OF ret Sew oe the representative 
an eir, for he follows the traditions of 

Marshall, Adam Smith, allowance being made for 

altered views and circumstances. Like 
4 Jevons, but with more balance, he util- 
izes mathematics; like Rogers and Cliffe Leslie, he 
favors historical studies; and finally, with Giffen, he 
appreciates statistical induction, at the same time giv- 
ing fair warning that bare facts which are facts only, 
and not welded together by theoretical inductions, are 
mute and unintelligible. The special field of his work 
has been the theory of value.” Nevertheless, altho 
of the classical school, he is so inclined to advanced 
Social views as often to be called a socialist. His 
Economics of Industry (1879), written with the aid of 
his wife Mrs. Mary Paley Marshall, has replaced Mrs. 
Faweett’s book for beginners and strikes a much 
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more advanced note. His chief work, however, is his 
Principles of Economics (vol. i., 1890), a collection of 
monographs; among others his important Some As- 
pects of Competition. Wis Elements of Economics of 
Industry (1892) is an abridgment of the Principles. 
Cossa says of his general views: : 2 
‘“‘Marshall’s ideas on the working man and his condi- 
tion, on the causes regulating demand for labor and 
for products, and on the right limits of State interfer- 
ence on behalf of classes living in straitened circum- 
stances, are beyond all commendation, so that a great 
gulf is fixed between them and the extremes of social- 
ism on the one hand, and of individualism on the other.” 
Perhaps next to Marshall stands another Cambridge 
man, Henry Sidgwick, Professor of week phen fe - 
best known forhis Methods of Ethics and History of Eth- 
ics, his Principles of Political Economty (1883), and Ele- 
ments of Politics (1891). Professor Ingram says of him: 
‘It is impossible not to respect and admire the con- 
scientious and penetrating criticism which he applies 
to the a grzorz system of economics in its most mature 
form. But it is open to question whether 
the task was wisely ee It 
cannot be permanently our business : * 
to go on amending and limiting the Sidgwick. 
Ricardian doctrines, and asking by what 
special interpretations of phrases or ! 
additional qualifications they may still be admitted as 
having a certain value. The time fora new construc- 
tion has arrived; ... . It is interesting to observe 
that the part of the work whichis, and has been recog- 
nized as, the most valuable is that in which, shaking 
off the fictions of the old school, he examines inde- 
pendently, by the light of observation and analysis, the 
question of the industrial action of governments.” 
Among the leading economists must be mentioned 
Professor Ingram himself, from whom we have so 
often quoted. John KellsIngram, professor at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and an Irishman himself, is a Comtist 
and most opposed to the classical school. His Present 
Position and Prospects of Political Economy (1878), and 
his article on political economy in the Ancyclopedia 
Britannica, since expanded into his Azstory of Politz- 
cal Economy, are the best English works on the sub- 
ject, and markedly trace the development of economic 
thought in the socialist direction. ro- 
fessor H. S. Foxwell, who now occupies 


the chair left vacant by Jevons’ death, Latest 
has attained considerable distinction i 
by editing Jevons’ posthumous works, Writers. 


as well as by several essays, like his 

fluctuations of Employment. He is 

now engaged with a vast bibliographical work, of 
which much is expected. 

Among writers prominent in certain fields of eco- 
nomic thought Professor William Cunningham, with 
his Politics and Economics (1885) and The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce (vol. i. The Early and 
Middle Ages (1890), vol. ii. Modern Times (1892)), stands 
foremost in economic history. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
with his Alphabet of Economic Science (pt. i., 1888), 
has developed and lucidly presented Jevons’ theory 
of value. . G, Ritchie of Oxford has written many 
valuable articles. His Darwinism and Politics is an 
able answer to the position sometimes taken that Dar- 
winism is opposed to the collectivist position. Pro- 
fessor J. S. Nicholson of the University of Edinburgh 
has attracted attention by his 7he Effects of Machinery 
on —_ (1878), Zenant's Gain not Landlora’s Loss 
(1883), Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. (1803), 
flistorical Progress and Ideal Socialism (x804). The 
Rev. Professor J. E. Symes’ Short Text-book of Political 
Economy (4888) has won praise in progressive circles, 
while E, C. K. Gonner’s Political Economy (1884) and 
E. Cannan’s Elementary Political Economy deserve 
mention among small text-books. James Bonar has 
shown much learning in discussing the new Austrian 
theory of value, while W. Smart is the translator of 
Béhm-Bawerk. Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, the suc- 
cessor of Rogers at Oxford, is perhaps first in eco- 
nomic investigations based on mathematics. The 
chief modern English work on monetary questions is 
Goshen’s The Theory of Foreign Exchange (1861). J.S. 
Nicholson (4 Treatise on Morey, 1888), Seyd, Bar- 
bour, and Hucks-Gibbs have defended bimetallism 
as Jevons did monometalism. Ingram calis Professor 
W. E. Hearn’s Plutology (1864) “one of the ablest ex- 
tant treatments of the subject of production. L. T. 
Hobhouse’s 7he Labor Movement and W. D. Hobson’s 
Evolution of Capital have elicited no little attention, 
Likewise C. F. Bastable’s Commerce of Nations (1892) 
Public Finance (1892), and BE. Cannans’ Production and 
Distribution, 
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Of older books on money Cossa mentions the fol- 
towing: Lord Liverpool’s Trodens on the Cotns of the 
Realm (1805); Thomas Tooke’s A History of Prices and 
of the State of Circulation from 1792-1856 (London, 
oP a 6 vols.); H. D. Macleod’s Theory and Practice 
oO Banking (fourth edition, 1883, 2 vols.); Hankey’s 
The Principles of Banking; the largely statistical 
labors of R. H. Inglis Palgrave on the Bank-rate in 
En. land, France, and Germany, 1844-78 (1880); Bage- 
hot’s fascinating work, Lombard Street, a Description 
of the Money Market (1873); S. Jones Lloyd’s tracts and 
other publications on metallic and_paper currency 
(1858), and John Fullerton’s Ox the Regulation of the 
Currency (1844). 

Among the earlier productions on financial reform, 
he mentions: Sir John Sinclair’s Azstory of the Public 
Revenue (third edition, 1803-04, 3 vols.); Robert Hamil- 
ton’s The Rtse and Progress, the Redemption ... . 
of the National Debt (third edition, 1818); Sir Henry 
Parnell, On Financial ey Selig (fourth edition, 1882); 
‘Tayler’s History of the Taxation of England (1853); 
Hubert Hall’s Hzstory of the Customs Revenue (1885); 
and Stephen Dowell’s monumental Aistory of Taxa- 
tion tn England (1884-85, 4 vols.; second edition, 1888). 
‘Then there were also Sayer’s On the Income Tax 
(1831); Buchanan’s /uguiry into Taxation (1844); and 
to these may be added certain more recent works, like 
Baxter’s Taxation of the United Kingdom (1869); No- 
ble’s The Queen’s Taxes (1870); Sir Morton Peto’s 
writings; Giffen’s Essay om Finance (second edition, 
1880); and Wilson’s The National Budget (1882). On 
local taxation Palgrave (1871), Goschen (1872), and 
Probyn (1875 ; second edition, 1885) have set forth their 
views, and, finally, some place here should be found 
for mentioning Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Statements 
(1863-70, 3 vols.), and the admirable works of New- 
march (On the Loans ratsed by Mr. Pitt, 1855); of Capp 
{The National Debt Financially Considered, 1859); and 
of Baxter (Vatzonal Debts, 1871). 

(Concerning the literature of social reform, see 
articles SOCIALISM, COOPERATION, etc., etc.) 

Of the general state of economic science in England 
Cossa says: “The very vehemence of opposition 
shown during the last twenty years to the leading 
ideas of economics has been a blessing in disguise, 
since men well versed in it have been constrained to 
redouble their efforts to be sound and accurate in all 
things. It may, in fact, be confidently predicted that 
this period of incubation will clear the way for new 
triumphs, since the signs of their speedy coming are 
visible even now. In England, however, the diffusion 
of economic instruction goes on in lines 

uite different from those pursued in 
* ent ones and Italy, where professors 
at universities have matters all their 
own wav. Not so in England, where 
a number of ‘Reviews,’ devoted to 
general culture, are corstantly applying the princi- 
ples of economic science to questions of practical 
utility as they arise from time to time. The Quar- 
terly and the Adinburgh Review, traditionally iden- 
tified with the Tories and Whigs respectively; the 
Westminster Review, anciently the organ of radi- 
calism; the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, the Na- 
tional Review, and the Nineteenth Century, repre- 
senting either liberalism or a strict and impartial 
neutrality—all these periodicals, as well as many 
minor ones of great merit, are well supported and 
widely read. Specialists have very few organs, but 
the Economist, a weekly journal founded in 1843, and 
devoted to economics and politics, still maintains its 
ancient prestige, and goes on with its discussions 
about commerce, banking, and money, and there is 
also the old-established quarterly Journal of the 
Statistical Society, which celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation in 1885.”” / 

To these he adds 7he Economic Review (1891); The 
Economic Journal (edited by Edgeworth, fap ie, bk: 
Inglis Palgrave, Dzctionary o Political Economy 
(1891 ff.). A FE Pepe 

The best history of purely English political economy 
is L. L. Price’s A Short History of Political Economy in 
England, from Adam Smith to A. Toynbee (London, 


1891). 


Reviews. 


I. FRANCE. 


French political economy, after the school 
of the Physiocrats had lost ground, became 
dominated by the school of Adam Smith. In 
many respects it even out-orthodoxed the 
English school itself. Say, Rossi, Bastiat, 
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Michel Chevalier, Garnier, Cherbuliez, Léon 
Say, Courcelle-Seneuil, Block represent an 
undeviating following and a popular develop- 
ment of the school of natural liberty that 
cannot be matched in any other country, cer- 
tainly not in England. Mill early turned the 
English channel into more independent lines. 


The first important name is that of Jean Baptiste 
Say (1767-1832). Born at Lyons, he was successively 
a clerk, a journalist, an active politician, and a pro- 
fessor of political economy at the Paris Conservatoire. 

Cossa says of him: ‘‘ Though not a few still choose 
to deny it, he certainly was an able successor of the 
great Scotch master, whose views he expanded and did 
much to complete. From the moment he produced his 
Traité (1803), which he corrected and summarized in 
his Catéchtsme (1817), and enriched with a whole chap- 
ter of new considerations on private industries in his 
Cours Complet (1828),—this last being in substance the 
lectures given by him at the Conservatoire,—Say gave 
signal proofs of his preeminent aptitude for present- 
ing correctly, clearly, and in shapely form the whole 
body of doctrine embraced by econom- 
ics Strictly so called. His definitions 
are sound, and he points them with s 
suitably chosen practical instances, ay. 
grouping them by means of his famous 
triple subdivision of the subject-matter 
involved, and adapting them to the understanding 
of average minds incapable of coping with Adam 
Smith’s long digressions, or of appreciating his his- 
torical learning and his lofty point of view. . . . Our 
author’s limitations grow out of a weak desire that 
tormented him to be ranked first among living econo- 
mists, and a deficient education in history and law, 
which exposed him to dangerous pitfalls and misled 
him into erroneous views touching State interference. 
This he undertakes to restrict far more than Adam 
Smith when he discusses the unproductiveness of 
public expenditures and free coinage. These char- 
acteristic shortcomings had further the negative ef- 
fect of preventing him from making due allowance 
for the progress that had been made, especially in 
England, and through Ricardo’s able work.”’ 

Of the same period and school as Say are several 
minor names Cossa mentions. Isnard’s J7razté des 
Richesses (1781); Canard’s Principes a’ Economie Polt- 
figue (1802); Sismondi’s De la Richesse Commerciale 
(1803). Count Destutt de Tracy’s 7rajté ad’ Economie 
Politique £1815), and Joseph Droz’s Economie Polt- 
tigue (1829) ; and moreimportant still Heinrich Storch’s 
Cours ad’ Economie Politique (1815), written in St. Peters- 
burg for his pupils, the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and Michael of Russia; his Conszderations sur la 
Nature de Revenue National (1824); and Charles 
Comte’s Propriété (1834), and 7razté de Législation 
(1827). 

We come to a greater name in that of Pelligrino 
Rossi (1787-1848). Born in Carrara and assassinated in 
Rome, an expert in Switzerland on criminal law, he 
succeeded Say in his chair at Paris, but soon wan- 
dered off on adiplomatic career. His successor was 
Michel Chevalier (1806-79). Once of Saint Simon’s 
school and editor of the Globe, he was as skilful an 
economist, as expert as an engineer. He devoted 
himself to applied economics, particularly as_ to 
money. He is specially known to English readers 
for La Baisse d’ Or (1858), translated by Cobden. An 
ardent free-trader, he was associated with Cobden in 
negotiating the treaty of 1860. In 1848 he attacked 
socialism in his Lettres sur l’ Organisation du Tra- 
vat, Against his brother-in-law Louis Wolowski 
(x810-76), he defended the single gold standard in La 
Question des Banques (1864). A friend of international 
exhibitions, he wrote Les Brevets a’/nvention (1878). 
Against local dues he wrote L’/ndustrie et ? Octrot de 
Paris (1867). Of the same school is Joseph Garnier 
(1813-81), whose Alements of Political Economy ap- 
peared in 1845. ’ ; ; : 

Cossa says of him: ‘Garnier shared in founding— 
and was for many years chief editor of—the Journal 
des Economistes, as well as of the Annuatre de I’ Eco- 
nomie Politique; he also produced numerous books 
duly enumerated by Lippert. His Elements passe 
through various vicissitudes in successive editions, ~ 
and emerged with a new title asa 7rat¢é. He gradu- 
ally added cigar einem volumes on finance and 
on population, and these formed a valuable, if not a 
profound, series of books for the advancement of eco- 
nomic study. Of the same character and general cali- 
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risthe Dictionnaire d@’ Economie Politique (1851 ff., 2 
eels, published by Guillaumin and edited by Charles 
Coquelin, who died upon its completion, but not 
without publishing a lively pamphlet, all his own, Du 
Créatt des Banques (1848; third edition, 1875). Coque- 
lin’s Dictionary enlisted the collaboration of a num- 
ber of competent experts, and was for very many 
years the model encyclopedia of economic science. 

Among the more prominent of the recent French 
writers of the classical school is Antoine Elisée Cher- 


buliez (1797-1869). Born in Geneva, he was there pro- ~ 


fessor of law (1833), of political economy (1835), and then 
till 1848 on the Grand Conseil. Then going to France, 
he soon returned after the coup a@’état and was in- 
structor at Lausanne till, late in life, made professor 
in the Zurich Polytechnicum. His main writings are 
on political science and finance, ; ; 

Better known, tho perhaps not more deserving, is 

ean Gustave Courcelle-Seneuil (1813-92), merchant, 
journalist, and a professor of political economy at 
Santiago in Chile from 1854 to 1863. Cossa says of 
him: ‘‘He was made a consezller d’état in 1879, and 
those of his writings which embrace philosophy, law, 
politics, and technical bookkeeping are of uneven 

merit, but his real strength appears in 
ae and pouvied! poets more 
; especia in what he has to say on 
Courcelle- Deming aie on socialism. He was as- 
Seneuil. sociated with Dussard in translating 
Mill’s Prznceples, and published a trea- 
tise of his own largely in Mill’s vein. 
This work deserves a large measure of commenda- 
tion; its method is sound, the line between science 
and art is clearly and correctly drawn, the parallel 
between the competitive and the authoritative princi- 
ples, as worked out in two schemes of economics, is 
accurately stated, it contains an instructive presenta- 
tion of the positions relatively occupied, on the one 
hand by law and on the other by economic phenom- 
ena; and, finally, there are to be found in it consid- 
erations touching emigration and colonies based upon 
an almost unique Spanish- American experience.”’ 

Maurice Block, born in 1816, is the last name we notice 
of the strict classical school. Of German parentage, he 
is best known for his statistical works. He edited the 
Dictionnaire Général de la Politique (1862 ff.) and the 
Dictionnaire de l’ Administration Francaise (1855 f.). 

His Comte Rendu of economic literature, which he 
has written in the Journal des Economistes for over 40 
years, has become famous. His main theoretical 
works are: Le Progrés de la Science Economique 
depuis Adam Smith (1890), in which he criticizes the 
historical and praises the Austrian school, and his 
Les Théoriciens du Soctalisme en_Almagne (1873), La 
Soctalisme Moderne (1891), and Le Quintessence du 
Soctalisme dela Chatre (1894), books against socialism, 
a Professor Ely calls “ strong, but not altogether 

air.’ 

All of the above writers are of the strict classical 
school. We now come to a few who are of this school, 
but of some independence, Strongly individualistic, 
they would leave socialistic reform alone rather than 
oppose it. Cossa calls them ‘the optimists.” The 
first of these was Charles Dunoyer (1786-1862), a daring 
journalist during the period of the Restoration ; under 
Louis Philippe named fréfet and consedller d'état. 
Ingram says of him: “In no French economic writer 
is greater force or general solidity of thought to be 
found than in Charles Dunoyer (1786-1862), author of 
La Liberté du Travail (1845; the Substance of the first 
volume had cpEaneee under a different title in 1825), 

honorably known for his integrity and 

independence under the régime of the 

Dunoyer Restoration. What makes him of 

* special importance in the history of the 

science is his view of its philosophical 

constitution and method. With respect 

to method, he strikes the keynote at the very outset 

in the words rechercher expérimentalement, and in 

ene to build on des données de lobservation et de 

expérience. He shows a marked tendency to widen 

economicsinto a general science of society ; expressly 

describing political economy as having fort its province 

the whole order of things which results from the exer- 
cise and development of social forces,” 

Far better known, however, and more popular and 
brilliant, if not abler than Dunoyer, is Frédéric Bas- 
tiat (80r-so). He lived the most of his life in quiet 
Possession of lands at Mugron, beginning his scien- 
tific career in 1844 and dying in Rome in 1850, it is said, 
of overwork. 


Cossa says of him: ‘Bastiat was a sincere philan- 


thropist, an eminent dialectician, and a formidable 
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champion of economic freedom, which he defended, 
to begin with against protectionist assaults, and after 
1848 against the socialists. His part in these contro- 
versies is represented by many works, amon which 
may be named Cagztal et Rente (1849) and Gratuzté 
du Crédit (1850), written against both Proudhon and 
Crevé, who clamored for gratuitous credit. His 
Sophismes Economiques (1845 ff.) are masterly exam- 
ples of good sense and logic. He applied a reductio 
ad absurdum to the great arguments of the protec- 
tionists—his famous defense of the petition of candle- 
makers isa good instance of his method—by showing 
how closely their ideas, which insist upon spoliation 
to benefit the rich, coincide with socialistic schemes 
of spoliation for the benefit of the poor, Protectzo- 
nisme et Communisme (1849). Little, if any, fault could 
indeed be found with his views, if they did not imply 
a return to the physiocratic doctrine of an inalienable 
and absolute right to free trade, and also to the 
physiocratic disallowance of economic functions to 
the State—to this Bastiat clearly commits himself in 
his book to the State (1849)—and if, further, he did not 
ignore entirely the plea for protection made on behalf 
of infant industries. His zeal for free trade led our 
author to translate Cobden’s leading speeches along 
with those of Bright, Fox, and other leaders of the 
Manchester Antt-Corn Law League, prefixing a mas- 
terly preface of his own to the whole collection, Cod- 
den ef la Ligue, 1’ Agitation Anglaise pour la Liberté 
des Echanges 1845.” ; 

Ingram calls him a brilliant byt not a profound 
writer, and says of his Harmontes Economiques (trans- 
lated into English by P. J. Sterling (1860): “It will 
always be historically interesting as the last incar- 
nation of thorough-going economic optimism. This 
optimism, recurring to its first origin, sets out from 
theological considerations, and Bastiat is commended 
by his English translator for treating political econ- 
omy ‘in connection with final causes.’ The spirit of 
the work is to represent ‘all principles, all motives, 
all springs of action, all interests, as cooperating 
toward a grand final result which humanity will 
never reach, but to which it will always eerie | 
tend, namely, the indefinite approximation of all 
classes toward a level, which steadily rises—in other 
words, the equalization of individuals in the general 
amelioration. .. . 

“His constant aim is, aS he himself expressed it, to 
‘break the weapons’ of antisocial reasoners ‘in their 
hands,’ and this preoccupation interferes with the 
single-minded effort toward the attainment of scien- 
tific truth. The creation or adoption of his theory of 
value was inspired by the wish to meet the socialistic 
criticism of property in land; for the exigencies 
of this controversy it was desirable to be able to 
show that nothing is ever paid for except personal 
effort. His view of rent was, therefore, so to speak, 
foreordained, tho it may have been suggested, as 
indeed the editor of his posthumous fragments ad- 
mits, by the writings of Carey. He held, with the 
American writer, that rent is purely the reward of 
the pains and expenditure of the landlord or his pred- 
ecessors in the process of converting the natural soil 
into a farm by clearing, draining, fencing, and the 
other species of permanent improvements. He thus 
gets rid of the (so-called) Ricardian doctrine, which 
was accepted by the socialists, and by them used for 
the purpose of assailing the institution of landed 
property, or, at least, of supporting a claim of com- 
pensation to the community for the appropriation of 
the land by the concession of the ‘ right to labor.’ ”’ 

Bastiat exerted a widespread influence in France. 
Cossa mentions, among those most influenced by him, 
Martinelli, with his //armonies et Perturbations So- 
ctales G8spi Bénard, who wrote Les Lots Economiques 
(1862); and of living economists, Fontenay, Du Revenu 
Foncier (1854), who also in later works has shown 
great vigor in argument, and, finally, Frédéric Passy, 
the subtle and fascinating pleader for universal peace, 
See among other works, his Lecons a’ Economie Polt- 
tique (1861, 2 vols.), and his Mélanges Economiques. 

Of much more independence and importance, altho 
of the same school, is Gustave de Molinari, born at 
Liége in 1819; editor of the Aconomiste Belge from 1855, 
to 1868, and since 1882 the Journal des Economistes. 
Cossa says of him: ‘Individualism has no more un- 
compromising defender than this multifarious writer, 
whose keen insight often deviates into whimsical 
extravagance, but never into dulness. Special ques- 
tions, such as those of ownership, slavery, the corn 
trade, money, credit, and weights and measures, have 
engrossed him much; he has also taken up more 
general aspects of the whole complex mass of eco- 
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nomic facts, but whatever his theme may be, he 
always returns to the notion of the non-competence 
of the State, which he maintains by arguments con- 
sidered extravagant even by those who, like Foville, 
are most sure to judge him leniently.” 

_ Another  peppaneag French defender of individual- 
ism is Paul Leroy Beaulieu. An expert in statistics, 
he attracted attention first by a series of monographs 
on the moral and intellectual condition of laborers, 
on working women (1873), and on colonial systems 
(1874), all of which were crowned by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 

Cossa says of his views on State interference: 

“He overstates the danger, but it is well to have it 
so, if only as an antidote to the equal extravagances of 
State socialism.”’ 

Two other moderns of this school must be mentioned : 
Henri Baudrillart, born in 1821. He was Chevalier’s 
assistant professor in economics, and Levasseur’s pred- 
ecessor in the chair of economic history at the Chie 
ae France, and his special subject of study was the re- 
lation between economic facts and moral laws. His 
more important works are Manuel a’ Economie Polt- 
Ligue (1857), Histotre du Luxe Privé et Public (1878-80), 
Les Populations Agricoles dela France (1880 f.). 

Emile Levasseur (1828) has written what Cossa con- 
siders meritorious works on economic history, and 
“the best book onthe population of the country.” 

We now come to the French writers of the centur 
who have more or less opposed the classical weed 
Augustin Cournot (1801-77), who was the very first to 
use the mathematical method in any competent fash- 
ion, in his Recherches sur les Principes Mathématiques 
de la Théorte des Richesses (1838). He abandoned, how- 
ever, the mathematical method in his Princites de 
la Théorie des Richesses (1863) ;_ a work which Ingram 
says “is written with great ability and contains much 
forcible reasoning in opposition to the exaggerations 
of economic optimists.” 

Much better known is Jean Charles Léonard Simonde 
de Sismondi, born at Geneva in 1773, dying there in 
1842. Cossa says of him: ‘“*Eminent in history and 
literature, he also was an expert in the science of agri- 
culture, but maintained the conventional view on this 
subject in his first agricultural works, 7adleau de 
Ll Agriculture Toscane (1801), and Dela Richesse Com- 
merciale (1803). Later on he changed completely, and 
his Nouveaux Principesd’ Economie Politique, ou dela 
Richesse dans ses Rapports avec la Papaiatern (1819), 
begins a consistent and severe attack upon views to 
which in his first works he was committed. He ppb- 
lished quite in the same strain his Atudes sur l’ Eco- 

nomte Politique at Paris in 1837 and 1838, 
and these two volumes discuss, from tire 
new point of view, agriculture, slavery, 
manufactures, money, credit, colonies, 
and the balance between production 
and consumption. He attacks Adam 
Smith, Say,and Ricardo on many points ; stigmatizing 
the science of their predilection as *‘ chrematistics,” 
because its chief concern is wealth, and it does not 
sufficiently make provision for man as the producer. 
Political economy, the real science which he opposed 
to theirs, must study the effect of production on the 
material comfort of the people, and this calls for the 
special attention of the State. Alarmed as he was by 
the rapid succession of crises in commerce, he pro- 
ceeded to connect these with excessive production, 
and this resulted, according to his argument, partly 
from the division of labor, which inturn was the out- 
come of the introduction of machinery, and the organi- 
zation of enterprise on a large scale; but the final root 
of the evil he discovered in competition, which had 
been allowed to run riot, with the result that rich men 
were always growing richer, and poor men poorer. 
On the strength of this argument Sismondi proclaimed 
the instant and imperative necessity of a return to 
small agricultural holdings and farming on a small 
scale, as well as of a revival of petty industries. Fur- 
thermore, he maintains stoutly that the employer must 
guarantee a livelihood to the workman, who is also 
entitled to have recourse to the State.” Sismondi is 
thus an inconsistent socialist. He would not change 
the present system of distribution, to do which he 
eneniies would be mischievous; he sharply criticizes 
modern industrialism, although unable, as he admits, 
to suggest a better system. Hence ores have made 
out of his writings what they would. Theodor Fix, 
who founded the Revue Mensuelled’ Economie Politique 
(Paris, , 1833-36),,and wrote in 1846 his Observations 
sur Ll’ Etat des Classes Ouvriéres ; 8. R. Villerme, with 
his Tableau del ‘Btat Physique et Moral des Ouvriers 
(1840), and Léon Foucher with his Etudes sur 7 Angle- 
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terre (1845) Cossa considers to have been under Sis- 
mondi’s influence at his best, while Eugéne Buret’s 
La Misére des Classes Laborieuses en Angleterre et en 
France (1842); Villiaumé’s Vouveau Trazté a’ Economie 
Politique (1857), and Auguste Ott’s L’ Economie Poli- 
tique Coordonnée au Point de Vue du Progrés (189t), 
represent Sismondi’s less desirable influence. 

This is not the place to consider the French socialists 
and social philosophers (see articles SOCIALISM ; 
FOURIER ; ST. SIMON ; LAMENNAIS; CABET ; PROUD- 
HON ; LOUIS BLANC; COMTE, etc.), but the school of 
Le Play must be considered on account of its influence 
on French economic studies, F. Le Play (1806-72), 
deeply interested in social reform, became convinced 
that there were no economic principles satisfactorily 
established in France, because no one had sufficiently 
collected facts. Without adhering therefore to 
either socialistic or individualistic views, he devoted 
his life to the careful investigation of facts, and the 
setting of other people to collect facts. A promi- 
nent part in this work was taken by the two reviews 
he established, La Réforme Soczale (1881 ff.) and La 
Sctence Sociale (1886). He also established the Soczé¢é 
ad’ Economie Sociale, and a whole movement has devel- 
oped from it. He strongly emphasizes the integrity 
of the family, and opposes the equal distribution of 


landamong coheirs as tending to disintegration. This 
is the theoretical magnum opus of the 

school, and has been summarized in a 

volume entitled L’Organisation du Je Plg 
Travail, 1870. Among Le Play’s chief y: 


followers Cossa mentions Delaire, Fau- 

cillon, Ribbe, Guérin, and last but not 

least Emile Cheysson, a professor at the Ecole des 
Mines and at the Hcole des Sciences Politiques, the or- 
ganizer of the section of social economics at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1889, and the writer of many 
monographs. both statistical and economic. 

Le Play was a Catholic, but made only final appeal 
to the Gospel and the Decalogue so as to try and 
reach Christians of all churches. His ideas, however, 
have been taken up by a strong Catholic movement. 
Cossa says: 

“This school is at home chiefly in Belgium, and 
more especially at the Louvain University, which is 
backed by the clergy, who use it against the free 
university at Brussels and the governmental ones of 
Liége and Ghent. It has now representatives also in 
the free law faculties of Paris, Lyons, Lille, and 
Angers.”’ 

A Frenchman, Charles Périn, has borne the brunt 
of battle for these views in his De Ja Richesse dans les 
Soctétés Chrétiennes, Les Lots de la Société Chrétienne 
(x75), Le, Soctalisme, Chrétien (4878), L’ Economie Po- 
ttique ad’ Apres l’Encyclique (1891), Les Doctrines 
Economiques Depuis un Stecle (1880). 

Victor Brants is the successor of Périn in his pro- 
fessorship, possessing, Cossa says, ‘equal native 
gifts, but a far superior acquaintance with historical 
facts, and a much more definite familiarity with the 
technical points involved in various theories.” He 
began with a learned Assaz Historique sur la Condi- 
tion des Classes Rurales en Belgique (Louvain, 1880), 
and this is connected with a very valuable investiga- 
tion by Vanderkindere. When raised to his professor- 
ship, Brants summed up in three volumes all the 
doctrines of the Catholic school in economics. These 
are: Lots et Méthodes de l’ Economie Politique (Lou- 
vain, 1883 ; second edition, 1887), La Lutte pour le Pain 
lie) (1885), La Circulation des Hommes et des 

hoses (1886). 

Paul Jannet, a retired magistrate and now professor 
at the /nustitut Catholique in Paris, is of the same 
school of thought. His Les Htats-Unis Contem- 
porains (fourth edition, 1889 ; 2 vols.), Cossa call indis- 

ensable to understanding the present condition of the 
Pnited States. His Soczalisme a’Etat et la Réforme 
Soctale (1890) is directed against State socialism, 

Of the other group of French Catholic Christian 
Socialists, led by the fiery orator, le Comte de Mun, 
we do not here speak, since it is political rather than 
economic. ; 

Protestant Christian Socialism, in France, however, 
has an active society for economic studies, and has as 
an active worker in it one economist, Charles Gide 
(brother of the late Paul Gide), whom 
Cossa calls ‘unquestionably the most 

romising economist of his years in 

rance.”’ Cossa goes on to say: “He 
oes against optimism, is in favor of 
Easton, though no blind devotee of 
competition. Let him but measure a little the expres- 
sions which he uses about land tenure; let him but 
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bring back to earth certain winged words of prediction 
touching the future of distributive cooperation, which 
is to usher in cooperative production, and then he will 
find himself far nearer the company of the classical 
school than he would readily believe, if some rather 
ill-defined censures of his upon that school are to be 
insisted upon. Reasons enough for saying this can 
be found in his text-book of political economy, which, 
in the present writer’s opinion, is the very best now 

ublished in French, just as Cherbuliez’ book is the 

est treatise... .” oa : . 

Gide’s main works are: Principfes ad’ Economie Po- 
hitique (Paris, 1884; third edition, 1891. Translated 
into English, 1891), L’ cole Nouvelle (Geneva, 1890), 
and his contributions to the Revue a’Lconomze Polt- 
tigue (Paris, from 1887 on). i 

Concerning writers in special departments, Cossa 
says: ‘Adolphe Quételet (1798-1874) created the 
modern study of statistics. Guerry was past master 
in dealing with ethical statistics, where Yvernés has 
also shown consummate ability ; Bertillon gave his 
splendid powers to demography, which Levasseur has 
A for his special subject; Moreau de Jonnés, 
Legoyt in the past, and now Alfred de Foville, not to 
mention again the eminence of Block, have also dis- 
tinguished themselves in economics. Foville’s brill- 
iant articles on prices are well known, and so are his 
two admirable monographs, one on transportation,— 
Les Transformations des Moyens de Transport (1880), 
—and the other on the extreme subdivision of land 
holdings—Le Morcellement (1885). This last should 
be read in connection with A. Legoyt’s book (18386). 
Then there is Franqueville’s Du Régime des Travaux 
Publics (second edition, 1876; 4 vols.); l’Audiganne’s 
Les Chemins de Fer (1858-63; 2 vols.); Picard’s 7raztés 
des Chemins de Fer (18873; 4 vols.); all of which seek to 
throw light upon the history as well as the technical 
management of public works, and more especially of 
railways. 

‘Upon agricultural economics there are many writ- 
ers besides Baudrillart, who died in 1892. There was 
ie Passy (2793-1880), whose book, Systémes de 
Culture (second edition, 1852), has yet to be equaled. 
There was Léonce de Lavergne (1869-80), whom Cliffe 
Leslie praised so warmly and so justly in the For¢- 
nightly Review of February, 1881, and to whom we 
owe various learned and most readable monographs: 
Eissat sur L Economie Rurale de Ll Angleterre, de 
? Ecosse et del’ [rlande (1854); L’ Agriculture et la Popu- 
fation (1857; new edition, 1865); Aconomte Rurale de la 
France (1860; third edition, 1866). Finally, there are 
the Belgian Piret, whose work, tho ill-planned and 
proportioned, has great weight—Zyrazté a’ Economie 
Rurale (1889 ff.); M. le Comte de Tourdonnet, with his 
Trarté Pratique du Métayage (1882), and Rerolle, who 
wrote Du Colonage Partiaire (1888)—all of whom 
have deeply studied the metayer system; and there 
are many writers, too, who have written on credit 
as applied to farming and land holding, as well as 
Cazeneuve (1889), who devoted his attention to profit- 
sharing in rural enterprises. 

“On manufactures, praiseworthy work was done by 
Léon Faucher, Ducpétiaux of Belgium,and Charles 
Laboulaye, a brother of the famous Edouard; on 
credit and banking there have also been excellent 
works by Wolowski, Horn, Juglar, and Courtois, fils.”’ 
Cossa mentions Amé’s free-trade Etude sur les Tartfs 
des Douanes_ (1870); Naville’s (1784-1830) La Charité 
Légale, ses Causes and ses Effets. Among works on 
finance he selects, besides Leroy Beaulieu’s 7razté 
and Léon Say’s Déctionnaire, Parieu’s Tratté des 
Lmpots (1862-64). 

Political economy, as a pure science, Cossa believes 
to have been on the whole little developed in France, 
a fact which he considers due to three causes. ‘To 
begin with,” he says, “instruction in economics has 
been difficult to obtain in France; only here and there 
were there special schools, like the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées,, and 
lately the new foundation of the Ecole 
des hautes, Etudes Commerciales and 
that of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques have made a special point of 
teaching political economy. In the Col- 
lége de France, where no academic de- 
grees are conferred, and where there are 
no regular hearers, our science has been pursued among 
other works of supererogation ; but, nevertheless, just 
there men of the greatest eminence, such as Say, Rossi, 
Chevalier, and Baudrillart have taught, and there 
Levasseur and Leroy-Beaulieu may be heard to-day. 
Not until after 1878 was economics placed by the 
faculty of law on the list of subjects for regular in- 
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struction, at first optional and then obligatory, here 
as well as in the schools above alluded to. .. . : 

“Again, the progress and diffusion of economic 
knowledge in France was most seriously interfered 
with by constant onslaughts made upon it on behalf 
of industrial protectionists, vigorously backed by the 
mass of public opinion, by those in the uppermost 
ranks of the governmental hierarchy, by the ruling 
majorities of deliberative assemblies, and by a swarm 
of writers, not a few of them men of a vigorous 
ROBWLAKOE my AN 

“But, after all is said and done, the leading and 
most real cause of the decline of economic study in 
France is singled out in words of eloquent regret in 
Léon Say’s Le Soctalisme d’ Etat (1884; see p. 209) ; it is 
the invasion of socialistic doctrines which have found 
ready acquiescence among the working people, the 
ground having been prepared by persistent usurpa- 
tions on the part of the French bureaucracy. Nor is 
the case improved at all, but rather it is complicated, 
by the uncompromising optimism of the official school, 
with its individualism that knows no limits; the up- 


~ shot being that erroneous theories are the only arm 


available against the wild practical schemes of social- 
ism, which is thus practically left in possession of the 
Public Cages la. 

“The exclusiveness of this school asserts itself by 
means of Molinari’s Journal des Economistes (1842); 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s Ecgnomiste Frangais (4873); and 
Beauregard’s Monde Economique (1891). It also makes 
no sparing use of the large funds belonging to the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, shaping 
economic thought directly by the subjects assigned 
for competitive prize essays, and so by the 
somewhat one-sided views which govern final awards, 
so that the very solutions looked for in advance are 
evoked. Advantage is also taken of the monthly 
meeting of the Société d’Economie Politique, and of 
the publications from the press of Guillaumin, which 
makes a specialty of books on economics.” 

Thus rather mournfully, even while praising certain 
economists, Cossa sums up the general situation. As 
we have seen, the Revue a’ Economie Politique repre- 
sents the progressive school, and La Réforme Sociale, 
the Le Play movement. 


J. GERMANY. 


The characteristic development of modern 
German economics is the historical school, 
but we commence with a notice of the Ger- 
man economists of the classical school, which 
after the disappearance of the mercantilists 
and physiocrats (see sections D and F) was for 
a while influential in Germany. 


The first of these were contemporary with Adam 
Smith. The position of that author had profoundly 
influenced the statesmen Stein and Hardenberg, and 
led to the legislation which abolished many of the old 
feudal restraints and gild-monopolies, ete. ; doing to 
an extent, ina legal way, the negative work accom- 
plished in France by the Revolution. In connection 
with this movement several names must be mentioned 
in Germany. Sartorius, in 1796, published a Handbuch 
and Von den Elementen des Nationalriechthums 
(1806-08). Christian Jakob Kraus published a Sfaa¢s- 
wirthschaft (1808-11), and August Ferdinand Lider, 
Ueber National Industrie (1800-04), and Natitonal- 
6konomte (1820). Of others of this period, Cossa says: 

“With a larger measure of originality, Count Julius 
Soden applied himself to a more exact formulation 
of the fundamental notions of our science; see his 
Nationalikonomie (Leipzig, 1805-24, 9 vols.), a book 
disfigured by the obscurity of a style which 1s weari- 
somely prolix, and by the author's keen relish for 
elaborating purely verbal disputes. G. Hufeland, on 
the other hand, shows realinsight in his Vewe Grundle- 
gung der Staatswirthschaftskunst (Giessen, 1807-13), 
where he gives a full account of the functions of the 
entrepreneur, and develops the conceptions of value, 
price, capital,and money. A still greater master of 
clearness than Hufeland was Johann Friedrich Euse- 
bius Lotz, as he showed not only in his Revdésion 
der Grundbegriffe der Nationalwissenschaftslehre 
(Coburg, 1811-14), but also in an admirable anual, 
where he favors free trade, and in his slightly diffuse 
exposition of finance (Handbuch der Staatswirth- 
schafislehre, Erlangen, 1821 f., 3 vols. ; second edition, 
1837 f.). But there was another and shorter compen- 
dium of general principles, Grundsdtze der National- 
dkonomie (Halle, 1805 ; third edition, 1825), by Ludwig 
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Heinrich von Jakob, which was far more widely 
adopted in schools. Its author also translated Say, 
and wrote a correspondingly serviceable manual of 
finance, Dre Staatsfinanzwissenschaft (Halle, 1821).’” 
Coming to more prominent names, the first is Karl 
Heinrich Rau (1792-1870), a professor at Erlangen in 
1818. He was transferred to Heidelberg in 1822, where 
he continued 48 years. His Lehrbuch der Politischen 
Ovkonomie (vol. 1., 1826) was long the chief text-book 
in Germany, and passed through many _ editions. 
Cohn says “his Lehréuch accomplished all that could 
Possibly be attained by combining the cameralisti 
traditions with the system and spirit of Adam Suen. 
. Atthe same time the book, writ- 
ten, as was customary then, with a view 


to practical use in the management of 
semen State affairs (‘with constant reference 
riters. to the existing public institutions’), ful- 


filled its purpose all the better because 

the author himself had participated in 
the public administration, and given it the benefit of 
his well-ordered counsels.” 

C. A. Malchus (1770-1846), at one time minister of the 
King of Westphalia, cultivated finance and dealt with it 
ina Handbuch des Finanzwtssenschaft (1830). Johann 
Gottfried Hoffman (1765-1843), a professor and director 
of the Berlin statistical office, wrote several books on 
money, particularly De Lehre vom Gelde (1838), and 
Die Zeichen der Zeit in Deutschen Miinzwesen (1841), 
the first German argument for a gold monometallism. 
Karl Friedrich Nebenius, Cossa considers superior to 
both Rau and Hoffman. Hiscareer runs from 1784 to 
1857. He was prominent as a promoter of the Zoll- 
verein; but his books of greatest value are Der 
Offentliche Credit, 1820; Ueber die Herabsetzung der 

tnsen der offentlichen Schulden, 1835. 

Johann Heinrich, Graf von Thiinen (1780-1850), is a 
writer whom it is hard to place. Some have called 
him an individualist, and somea socialist. He arrived 
by the deductive method at the Ricardian law of rent 
and especially developed the influence of situation 
upon land rent. His Der tsolirte Staat is in a still 
broader vien. Cohn says that this book has survived 
and will long survive. Purchasing in 1810 an estate in 
Mecklenburg, he made an attempt at agricultural 
profit sharing. Friedrich Benedikt Wilhelm von Her- 
mann (1795-1868) is less original but more scholarly. 
He was first professor and then director of the Munich 
statistical office. His Staatswirthschaftliche Unter- 
suchungen was published in 1832. 

Hans von Mangoldt (1824-68) was professor at 
Gottingen, and then at Frieburg in Breisgau. In 
important works, Die Lehre vom Unternehmergewinn 

1885), Grundriss der Volkswirthschaftslehre (1863), 
olkswirthschaftslehre, 1 Band (1868), he analyzes 
the entrepreneur’s profits as distinct from interest and 
wages, and identifies land rents with monopoly profits. 
Lorenz Stein (1815-90) was a professor at Vienna, and 
a thorough student of French socialism. 
He isa creator in the science of adminis- 
tration, and favored radical reforms in 
the teaching of law. He wrote a Lehr- 
buch der Nattonalikonomte (1858) and a 
Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft (1860). 
Of a few other men of this school Cossasays: ‘‘ There 
is a group of specialists who either diverged so little 
from the classical school, or were so preoccupied with 
the vigorous prosecution of special investigations, that 
they held aloof from the controversy which raged be- 
tween the historical school and the optimists. These 
distinguished specialists are Baumstark, Laspeyres, 
and Helferich, who wrote on variations in the price of 
gold and silver from 1492 to 1830 (Niirnberg, 1843); E. 
Nasse, who produced admirable monographs on 
money, credit, and banksamong other topics ;and last, 
but first in the order of merit, the eminent Georg 
Hanssen, in whose debt we are for a series of invalua- 
ble works discussing more particularly the historical 
aspects of German rural ern 
e now come to the great school of Germany, the 
historical school. The rudiments of this school may 
be found in various writers, Adam Mtiller, Alexander 
Hamilton, Sismondi, Schén, in his Vewe Untersuchung 
der Nationalikonomte (1835), Schmitthenner in his 
Zwilf Biicher von Staats (1839), but perhaps particu- 
larly in Auguste Comte. Europe, after the French 
Revolution, was in an unrest. en were leaving the 
old, but not seeing the new. There wasneed, Ingram 
says, “of a scientific social doctrine which should 
supply a basis for the gradual convergence of opinion 
on human questions. The foundation of such a doc- 
trine is the immortal service tor which the world is 
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_ ‘The leading features of sociology, as he conceived 
it, are the following : (x) it is essentially ove science, in 
which all the elements of a social state 
are studied in their relations and mutual 


actions ; (2) it includes a dynamical as i The 
well asa statical theory of society ; (3) Historical 
it thus eliminates the absolute, substi- School, 


tuting-for an Dyagiad fixity the concep- 

tion of ordered change ; (4) its principal 

method, though othersare not excluded, is that of his- 
torical comparison ; (5) it is pervaded by moral ideas, 

by notions of social duty, as opposed to the individual 
rights which were derived as corollaries from the jus 
nature ; and (6)inits spirit and practical consequences: 
it tends to the realization of all the great ends which 
compose ‘the popular cause’; yet (7) it aims at this: 
through peaceful means, replacing revolution by 
evolution.” 

The first Germans, however, to oppose the classical 
school were Adam Miiller (1779-1829) and Friedrich 
List (1789-1846). Ingram says Mtiller wasa man of real 
genius, and his Elemente der Staatskunst an impor- 
tant book. List was the initiator of the later German 
protectionism, and is especially regarded in South 
Germany. He favoreda national rather than a uni-~ 
versal economic development, and actively fought for 
the development of the Zollverein, railroads, and all 
that could aid German unity. His Das Nationale 
System der Polttische Oekonomite (1841) really marks 
an epoch in the development of German thought. 

Others of the same general transitional school, ac- 
cording to Cohn, were Friedrich Gentz, a friend of 
Adam Miiller ; Karl Ludwig von Haller, a patrician of 
Berne; Alexander von der Warwitz; Theodor Bern-- 
hardi, ‘‘a penetrating critic” of the classical theories 3; 
Georg Hanssen, a man, says Cohn, ‘‘ whose influence: 
began, pepced question, to make itself felt inthesecond 
third of the century, while his scientific position was,, 
for a long time after that, a monumental example 
for those who would reform German _ political 
economy by means of historical investigation.” 

We now come to the three great leaders of the his- 
torical school, Roscher, Knies, and Hildebrand. Of 
the first Ingram says: 

“Omitting preparatory indications and undeveloped 
germs of doctrine, we must trace the origin of the 
school to Wilhelm Roscher. Its fundamental princi- 
ples are stated, tho with some hesitation, and with an 
unfortunate contrast of the historical with the ‘ philo- 
sophical’ method, in his Grundrzss zu Vorlesungen 
tiber die Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Meth- 
ode (1843). The following are the leading heads in- 
sisted on in the preface to that work. 

“The historical method exhibits itself not merely 
in the extérnal form of a treatment of phenomena. 
according to their chronological suc- 
cession, but in the following funda- 
mental ideas: 1. The aim is to represent 
what nations have thought, willed, and 
discovered in the economic field ; what 
they have striven after and attained, 
and why they have attained it. 2. A people is not. 
merely the mass of individuals now living ; it will not 
suffice to observe contemporary facts. 3. All the 
peoples of whom we can learn anything must be 
studied and compared from the economic point of 
view, especially the ancient peoples, whose develop- 
ment lies before us in its totality. 4. We must not 
simply praise or blame economic institutions; but 
few of them have been salutary or detrimental to all 
peoples and at all stages of culture; rather, it is a 
principal task of science to show how and why, out of 
what was once reasonable and beneficent, the unwise 
and inexpedient has often gradually arisen.” 

Roscher, in his long life as a teacher (he was born 
1817, and professor at G6ttingen 1843, and at Leipzig 
after 1848), has written numerous works. Among his 
best, System der Volkswirthschaft (first volume, 1854 ; 
fourth volume, 1885); Ansichten der Volkswirthschaft 
(1861); Ueber Kortheuering und Theuerungspolitrk, 
Kalomen, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung (1856); 
System der Finanzwissenschaft (1886). Cossa calls 
him ‘‘one of the most illustrious economists of this 
century.” Cohn considers him ‘of the foremost 


Roscher, 


to economic science, an 
complete manifesto of the new school, at least on the: 
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Jovical.” Cohn says of it: ‘A generation has elapsed, 
co eaich the fepueieion and influence of this book has 
steadily increased. The new and enlarged edition 
which came out in 1883 would, it is true, have been 
received with more favor in scientific circles if the 
material which had been omitted from 
the first edition had now been intro- 
duced; or, on the other hand, if the 
work had been transformed into a true 
method of political economy. But be 
that as it may, Knies’ book, from the 
time of its publication to the present day, has been 
better fitted than any other to settle the question of 
what is really meant when one talks of an historical 
snethod of political economy.” ¢ ‘ 

Bruno Hildebrand (1812-78), the third of the trio, 
and perhaps second in chronological order, was pro- 
fessor at Jena in 1863; and founded there the /Jahr- 
biicher fiir Nattonalékonomite und Statistik. In 1873 
he associated his son-in-law, Professor Johann Con- 
rad, with the more and more arduous work of editor- 
ship, which finally passed entirely into his hands in 
1878. : 

Ingram says of Hildebrand, that he was “a thinker 
of a really high order; it may be doubted whether 
amongst German economists there has been any en- 
dowed with a more profound and searching intellect. 
He is quite free from the wordiness and obscurity 
which too often characterize Gefman writers, and 
traces broad outlines with a sure and powerful hand. 
His book contains a masterly criticism of the eco- 
nomic systems which preceded _or belonged to his 
time, including those of Smith, Miiller, List, and the 
socialists. But it is interesting to us at present 
mainly from the general position he takes up, and 
his conception of the real nature of political econ- 
omy.’ 

Hs Die Natitonalikonomite der Gegenwart und 
Zukunft, the first volume of which appeared in 1868 
and was never continued, was one of the earliest 
utterances of the historical school. 

These three men, Roscher, Knies, and Hildebrand, 
are usually considered the founders of the historical 
school, but Cohn associates with them Lorenz Stein, 
whom we have noticed above. For four decades he 
stood a master in the entire realm of legal and politi- 
cal sciences. His chief work is his Verwaltungslehre 
(begun in 1868). Cohn says of him: 

‘“He has combined the old theory of political econ- 
omy with the broader conceptions of a ‘science of 
society’; he has elevated the cameralistic science of 
finance and police to their proper places in a higher 
system of knowledge, by showing their close connec- 
tion with law and State. Planned with such bold 
strokes, his work shows not so much an elaboration 
of detail as a laying out of boundaries and divisions 
of the whole, It is not so much the completion of the 
work asthe rich and thoughtful suggestion which is 
notable. It is characteristic of Stein that he retains 
the individual theories of political economy com- 
paratively unchanged, and does not follow the course 
pointed out by the historical school and by Knies in 
particular; other men, however, have long since 
made the deductions which render these theories 
plastic.” 

“Tt was these four men,’ says Cohn, ‘Stein, 
Roscher, Hildebrand, and Knies, who in the period of 
1842-53 prepared the way for the German political 
economy of to-day. They are the ones most worthy 
of our attention in this connection.” 

But they are not necessarily the greatest names of 
the school, altho its founders. Cossa says that after 
justifying the historical method they neglected to 
carry it out, but left it to a younger man, Gustav 
Schmoller, born in 1838, and now professor at Berlin. 

He has written numerous works on the 
details of small industries, corporations, 


Knies, 


epochs in Prussian finance, with other 

Schmoller, ‘points in the history of German eco- 
nomics, and is now publishing valuable 

: studies in the theory of industrial en- 
terprise. Many of these he published in his Jahrbuch 


fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft, 
founded in 1872 by Holtzendorf, and which Schmoller 
has edited since 1881. Important, too, are the Sfaafs- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, published since 1878 
by Schmoller’s best pupils. It was Schmoller who, 
perhaps more than any other, was the leader in the 
interesting movement that became manifest in 1872 
and led to the formation of a society called the 

Verein fiir Socialpolitik,” largely favorable to a 
mild paternal State socialism. i 

Says Ingram of this school: ‘The members of the 
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school of which we are now speaking, when inter- 
vening in the discussion of practical questions, have 
occupied an intermediate standpoint. 
They are opposed alike to social revo- 


Hone estates tae Eaton 
rejecti es 
ait for the intervention of the State, in Socialisten. 


accordance with the theoretic princi- 

ples already mentioned, for the purpose : : 
of mitigating the pressure of the modern industrial 
system on its weaker members, and extending in 
greater measure to the working classes the benefits 
of advancing civilization. Shaffle in his Capztalismus 
und Soctalismus (1870; now absorbed into a larger 
work), Wagner in his Rede wiber die Sociale Frage 
(1871), and Schonberg in his Arbeztsdmter: eine Auf- 


gabe des Deutschen Reichs (1871), advocated this policy 


in relation to the question of the laborer. These ex- 
pressions of opinion, with which most of the German 
professors of political economy sympathized, were 
violently assailed by the crgans of the free-trade 
party, who found in them ‘a new form of socialism.’ 
Out of this arose a lively controversy, and the neces- 
sity of a closer union and a practical political organ- 
ization being felt among the partizans of the new 
direction, a congress was held at Eisenach in October, 
1872, for the consideration of ‘the social question.’ It 
was attended by almost all the professors of economic 
science in the German universities, by representatives 
of the several political parties, by leaders of the 
working men, and by some of the large capitalists. 
At this meeting the principles above explained were 
formulated. Those who adopted them obtained from 
their opponents the appellation of ‘ Katheder-Social- 
isten,’ or ‘socialists of the (professorial) chair,’ a 
nickname invented by H. B. Oppenheim, and which 
those to whom it was applied were not unwilling to 
accept. Since 1873 this group has been united in the 
‘Verein fiir Socialpolitik,’ in which, as the contro- 
versy became mitigated, free-traders also have taken 
part. Within the Verein a division has shown itself. 
The left wing has favored a systematic gradual modi- 
fication of the law of property in such a direction as 
would tend to the fulfilment of the socialistic aspira- 
tions, so far as these are legitimate, while the majority 
advocate reform through State action on the basis of 
existing jural institutions.” 

Among the members of this school, willing in some 
respects to go to the most radical extremes, a high 
place must be assigned to Adolph Wagner. He has 
aah sort his professorial career at Vienna, Hamburg, 

orpat, Frieburg, and for over 20 years at Berlin. 
Cossa calls him a specialist of the first rank on money 
banks, and finance. With Arendt, Schaffle, an 
others he has strongly defended international bimet- 
alism. In his Die A bschaffung des Privateitgenthums 
(1870) he defended property in land against attacks 
from the socialists, but by advising the governments 
of large towns to resort to the expropriation of 
houses as the only possible measure against extor- 
tionate house rents, he invited vehement censure, 
which he duly received from Roscher and Nasse. 

Cohn says of Wagner (“story of Political Economy, 
translated by J. A. Hill, p. 120): ‘Wagner began his 
career as an economist by publishing monographs on 
credit and moral statistics, which at once attracted 
attention. He then went on to take up 
a work of greater scope, viz.: the re- 
vision and elaboration of Rau’s text- 


book of political economy. But the Wagner, 
task thus begun developed under his 

hands, until he was led to undertake a 

large and independent work of his own. He proposed, 


that is, to publish a text-book of political economy 
which should thoroughly discuss legal institutions 
with a view of providing, as a substitute for the doc- 
trine of the natural rights of the individual, a posi- 
tive answer to the criticisms of the socialists. The 
completion of this proposed work—the largest by far 
that has yet been undertaken in political economy— 
1s not to be expected in the immediate future. he 
following volumes have appeared: Grundlegung zur 
Volkswirthschaftslehre (fundamental Principles of 
Political Economy, 1875); /vnanzwzssenschaft (Science 
of Finance, pt. i. 1871-72; pt. ii. 18803 pt. iii, 1889).”” 

Wagner has also to some extent identified his name 
with German Protestant Christian Socialism. (See 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.) 

Not far removed from the position of Wagner is that 
of Gustav Cohn, whom we have quoted: 

_ Gustay Cohn began his professoriate at Riga, con- 
tinued it first at Tiibingen and then at Ztirich ; whence 
he was called to his present post at Gottingen. His 
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maiden effort was on English railway; legislation; his 
brilliant essays in the field of economic history and 
political economy next called attention to his very 
varied powers. A later work from his pen is his Sys- 
tem der Nationalékonomie in two volumes; the third 
chapter of the first book of which it is that has been 
translated by Dr. J. A. Hill, as 4 Héstory of Political 
Economy.” Professor James says of Cohn in an intro- 
‘duction to the above translation: ‘Professor Cohn’s 
work isso well known in Europe and 
America that it would be superfluous 
tor any one else to vouch for its scientific 
character. He has, himself,been one of 
the most prominent contributors to re- 
cent economic science in Germany, and, 
in addition to writing many valuable monographs, he 
has been one of the few who have succeeded in making 
a systematic treatise on economics and finance, which 
is at once scientific and readable.” 

Others of the historical school are Lujo Brentano, 
Adolf Held, Erwin  Nasse, H. von Scheel, Gustav 
Sch6énberg, Adolph Samter. 

Perhaps the writer among the German economists 
most favorable to democratic socialism is Albrecht 
Eberhardt Friedrich Schaffle. His professoriate, 
begun at Tiibingen in 1861, wascontinued at Vienna in 
1868, he having in the meantime been from 1862 to 
1865 a member of the Wiirtemberg Landtag, and hav- 
ing sat in 1868 in the Zol/parlament. In1870he became 
Minister of Commerce in the Hohenwart Cabinet, 
with which he fellin 1871. He now lives at Stuttgart, 
and edits the quarterly Zettschrift fiir die gesammte 
Staatswissenschaft, founded in 1844 by the Tiibingen 
professors, who edited it until 1875. Schaffle made his 
beginning with a good compendium of political 
economy, which grew bulkier and more valuable 
through successive editions. There he shows com- 
plete grasp of the theory of business enterprise, deals 
competently with money, credit, and means of trans- 
portation, and dwells effectively upon the distinction 
‘between economics at large and its special branches. 
Ingram says Schafile goes so far as to maintain that 
the present “capitalistic ” régime will be replaced b 
a socialistic organization; but, like J. S. Mill, he ad- 
journs this change to a more or less remote future, and 
expects it as the result of a natural development, or 
process of “social selection”; he repudiates any im- 
mediate or violent revolution, and rejects any system 
of life which would set up ‘‘ abstract equality ” against 
the claims of individual service and merit. 

The further the investigations of the German his- 
torical school have been carried, in the several lines 
of inquiry it has opened, the more clearly it has come 
to light that the one thing needful is not merely a re- 
form of political economy, but its fusion ina complete 
science of society. Thisis the view long since insisted 
on by Auguste Comte; and its justnessis ey becom- 
ing more apparent. The best economists of Germany 
now tend strongly inthis direction. Schaffle, who is 
largely under the influence of Comte 
and Herbert Spencer, has actually at- 
tempted the enterprise of widening 
economic into social studies. In his 
most important work, which had been 
prepared for yy previous publications, 
Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers (1875-78 ; new edi- 
tion, 1881), he proposes to give a comprehensive plan 
of an anatomy, physiology, and psychology of human 
society. He considers social processes as analogous 
to those of organic bodies ; and, sound and suggestive 
as the idea of this analogy, already used by Comte, 
undoubtedly is, he carries it, perhaps, to an undue 
degree of detail and elaboration. : ’ 

Schaffle’s direct study of socialism, embodied in his 
Die Quintessenz des Soctalismus (1875), is so favorable 
to socialism that he is often called a socialist and to 
answer this charge he wrote his Die Aussichtlos der 
Sozial Demokratie (1885, the Impossibility of Social 
Democracy), but Cossa says that this book does little 
to disabuse the reader of the charge that Schidffle is a 
socialist. : 

Not all modern German economists, however, lean 
toward socialism. There is a band of liberal econo- 
mists who, under the lead of Prince-Smith (1809-74), 
have organized at Berlin an economic society and 
have held congresses. It founded in 1863 the peat etly 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft und Cultur- 
geschichte. ‘ ae, 

Of other German general economic periodicals, 
Cohn gives the following succinct account: “For a 
Jong time there was but a single journal of political 
economy. It was small in size and hardly regular in 
its publication. Then this solitary periodical was 
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combined with a journal of general political science, 
so that fot a decade there was no journal whatever 
devoted exclusively to economics, Such in brief was 
the career of the Archiv der Politischen Oekonomie und 
Polizeiwissenschaft (Archive of Political Economy and 
of the Science of Police). It was founded by Rau in 
1835. After 1843, it was continued as a ‘‘new series,” 
with Georg Hanssen as assistant editor, But in 1853 
it was combined with the Zectschréft fiir die gesammte 
Staatswissenschaft (Journal of General Political Sci- 
ence), a publication which the Political Science Fac- 
= of the University of Tiibingen had founded in 
1844. 

It was not until 1863 that a second independent jour- 
nal of political economy appeared; the Jakrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Annals of Political 
Economy and Statistics), edited by Bruno Hildebrand. 
It was significant of the changes which 
time had wrought, even in practical 
political economy, that contemporane- 
ously with this journal, the Verteljahr- 
schrift fiir Volkswirthschaft (Quarterly 
Journal of Political Economy) was 
started. It was published by Julius Faucher and Otto 
Michaelis, as the organ of the German free-trade 
party. Hildebrand’s Jahrbiicher, on the other hand, 
confined itself to purely scientific ends, giving ex- 
pression to this purpose partly by the purely histori- 
cal character of its articles. ... In 1872 Johannes 
Conrad became associate editor, and in 1878 assumed 
full charge of the work. At this time the tendency 
toward political economy inthe Tiibingen Zeztschrift 
Siir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft was becoming 
more and more pronounced, under the controlling 
influence of Albert Schaffle(and later, after 1878, of 
Adolph Wagner). Then with the founding of the Ger- 
man Empire the Jahrbuch ie Gesetzgebung, Verwal- 
tung und Rechtspflege des deutschen Reichs (Annals of 
Legislation, Administration, and Judicature in the 
German Empire) came into existence, edited by Fr. 
von Holtzendorff. Aftera short time, in 1887, the word 
Rechtspflege, Judicature, in its title was replaced by 
Volkswirthschaft, Political Economy. A little later 
this periodical came into the hands of that competent 
editor, Gustav Schmoller (1881), and entered upona re- 
markably prosperous career. Closely related to the 
original intentions of the Jahrbuch, with its subjects 
and treatment, is the Aznalen des Norddeutschen 
Bundes und des Deutschen Zollvereins (Annals of the 
North German Federation and the German Customs- 
Union). It first appeared in 1868, and in 1870 was 
changed to Annalen des Deutschen Reichs fiir Gesetz- 
gebung, Verwaltung und Statistik (Annals of the 
German Empire; a Periodical Devoted to Legisla- 
tion, Administration, and Statistics). It is edited by 
Georg Hirth, and contains a valuable collection of 
materials, as well as a series of critical, and partly 
also general, more academic contributions. 

At the same time a number of statistical journals 
have sprung up in connection with the more impor- 
tant statistical bureaus of the German states. Espe- 
cially noteworthyis the one edited by that highly gifted 
and energetic man, Ernst Engel, the Zettschrizft des 
kegel. Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus (Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia), established 
in 1861. 


Reviews, 


K. AUSTRIA, 


The Austrian school of economics has gained 
at the present time a deserved prominence. 
Its earlier days were of small importance. 


Cossa mentions von Czérnig and Ficker, Neumann- 
Spallart, Brachelli, the Bavarian K. Th. von Inama- 
Sternegg, the historian of German economics, Profes- 
sor Mischler of Prague, Beer, Plener, Peez, Neurath, 
Hertzka (q¢. v.), Kudler, Karl von Hock ; but the three 
great names in Austria are Sax, Menger, and Bohm- 
Bawerk. Says Cossa: ‘‘Emil Sax was born in 1845, 
became professor at the German University of Prague, 
was elected a member of the Reichsrath, and has 
written a sound book on working men’s houses, but 
his great celebrity as an economist was 
achieved by his masterly special ac- 
count—Schénberg’s Manual summar- 
izes it—of the means of transportation. 
With no unsteady hand he pointed out 
the public nature of all such arrange- | : 
ments, proceeding by way of the most impartial and 
clear-headed analysis. These merits put his work on 
a footing far superior to that of such books as Cohn’s 
and Wagner’s, which show many marks of personal 
bias. Sax has held his own in discussions of method, 
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defending the conclusiveness of deductive reasoning ; 
he has subjected the influence of the higgling of the 
market, as well as that of such moral influences as 
modify it, toa searching scrutiny, and thus has thrown 
light upon both; he has also set forth even in the do- 
main of pure science the inevitable necessity of State 
intervention. Equally remarkable isthe originality of 
our author in the book where he seeks to base the 
whole of finance upon deductive reasoning, and to give 
ita place in pure science; and he has followed the 
same argument in dealing with value. But in respect 
of this last point he certainly is guilty of serious over- 
statements, and resorts to a form of presentation 
which is anything but clear. 

“A still more remarkable influence is that of Carl 
Menger, born in 1840, a professor at Vienna. His very 
first production received very high praise, though 
hardly so much as it deserved. Then came essays on 
capital and money in which, though ignorant of what 
Jevons had done, and without any recourse to the 
calculus, he reached conclusions which were either 
parallel to those of Jevons or altogether original on 
the subject of the relative and purely personal meas- 
ure of value for goods instrumental, substitutive, and 
complementary. He also made applications quite 
peculiarly his own, which formed the basis for a series 
of writings by his pupils, von Wieser, now a professor 
at Prague, Zuckerkandl, and Komorzynski.’ 

Menger’s distinguishing characteristic, however, is 
his criticism, first made in his Untersuchungen, on the 
tendencies of the historical school. Menger does not 
despise history. He has done much to encourage its 
study. But he criticizes the historical school as being 
too purely inductive, and as not giving sufficient 
emphasis to the physiologic side of economics, espe- 
cially as regards value. His special work has been to 
consider right method in economic science; the full title 
of his chief book is Untersuchungen tiber die Methode 
der Soctalwissenschaften und der FPolitischen Oeko- 
nomie insbesondere (Leipzig, 1883). 

Of B6hm-Bawerk Cossa says: ‘‘ Among-all Menger’s 
pupils, however, Eugen von Béhm-Bawerk, professor 
first at Innspruck and now at Vienna, 
is undoubtedly the leader. He began 
with a remarkable monograph, proving 
that established ownership, whether de 
jure or de facto, tho it doubtless plays 
an important part in constituting in- 
dividual capital, cannot properly be 
viewed by political economy as social capital. Far 
more clear, tho far more brief than Wieser’s, is our 
author’s development of the theory of value, based 
tho both accounts are upon the conception of the 
margin of utility established by Menger. But now 
we come to B6hm-Bawerk’s greatest work, which is in- 
controvertibly his history and theory of interest upon 
capital, which receives at his hands an explanation 
hinging upon the difference in value between present 
and future products; no matter whether the products 
in question are destined for consumption as such, or 
swallowed up in the course of production. This is 
a book of profound research, acute criticism, and ex- 
treme lucidity.” an 

For his views, see BOHM-BAWERK. 

Among other pupils of Menger Cossa mentions 
Gross, Mataja (Bbhm-Bawerk’s successor at Inns- 
pruck), Meyer, Phillippovitch, H. von Schullern, and 
Seidler. 

Of the Austrian school Cossa says: ‘The Austrian 
theory of the margin of utility, admirable as it is, 
may be made too prominent. Should it not rather be 
used to supplement and correct the doctrine of cur- 
rent value, instead of being put in the place of normal 
value and made to serve as the cardinal doctrine of 
anew economics based oe ie on psychology ?”’ 

An economic quarterly is published in Vienna, the 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Soctalpolitth und 
Verwaltung (Vienna, 1802). 


Bohm- 
Bawerk, 


L. ITALY. 


Modern Italy has recently witnessed -no 
small development in the economic sciences. 
While no gteat contribution to original 
thought may have been developed in Italy 
in political economy, corresponding to Italy's 
contribution to criminology, nevertheless, a 
large number of careful and_ instructive 
writers have appeared. The following ac- 
count is in the main abridged from an article 
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on The Present Condition of Political 
Economy in Italy, by Ugo Rabbeno, in the 
Political Science Quarterly (vol. vi. p. 439). 


Early in the century among the most prominent 
names among Italian economists were Giovanni Fab- 
broni (1752-1822); Luigi Molinari Valeriani (1758-1828); 
Melchiorre Gioja of Piacenza (1767-1829); Antonio Scia- 
loja (4817-77); Gian Domenico Romagnosi (1761-1835) ; 
Arrivabene and others, who were in the main of the 
school of liberalism and acquainted Italy with the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus. f 

A little later, and according to Rabbeno, the domi- 
nant influence up to 1870, we have the Sicilian econo- 
mist, Francisco Ferrara (18r0- ). Ferrara is a strong 
adherent of the /a7ssez-faire school, and has strenu- 
ously opposed the coquetting of some of the younger 
Italian economists with socialist principles. Ferrara 
was editor of Gzornale di Statistica (1836-48), and of 
the Bzblioteca dell’ Economtsta until 1870. He suc- 
ceeded Scialoja at Turin. Others of this period were 
Marco Minghetti of Bologna (1818-86); Girolamo Boc- 
cardo, professor at Genoa (1829-_); and Stephano 
Moet di Caselbuttano (1837-91)._To Senator Angelo 

essadaglia, professor at the University of Rome 
(1820- ), Rabbeno gtves, with Cossa and Boccardo, 
large credit for the development of Italian economics. 
Boccardo did much to acquaint Italy with the German 
economists, as the earlier writers had introduced the 
English. 

About 1870, due in part to the new life developed by 
the realization of Italian unity and, according to Rab- 
beno, to becoming acquainted with the German econ- 
omists and the historical school, a new day began for 
Italian economics. Old chairs were reestablished at 
Bologna, Pisa, Parma, and Modina; new ones created 
at Genoa, Cagliari, Messina, and Rome aided the 
growth. Emilio Nazzini (1832- ), twenty-five years 
professor at Forli, in many works and notably in his 
Sunto di Economia Politica (1873), felicitously combined 
the ideas of the English classical school with those of 
the modern German economists. Fidele Lampertico 
(1833- _), in his Economia det Popoli e degli Stati (x874- 
84), soberly set forth the principles of the historical 
school. Antonio Ciccone (1808-93) studied various sub- 
jects historically. Vito Cusumano (1843- )enthusiasti- 
cally advocated the German ideas, especially in his 
Le Scuole Economiche della Germania in Rapfperto alla 
Quistione Sociale (1875). Ferrara denounced these 
writings as favoring socialism, but they did their 
work. Luigi Luzzatti (1841- ), the prominent advo- 
cate of cooperative banks (g. v.), calmly answered 
him, and in concert with Lampertico and Scialoja, 
summoned a congress of economists at Milan in 187s. 
Later on he founded, in Padua, the Associazone per it 
Progresso degli Studit Economict. Ferrara and his 
school in turn gathered at the Adam Smith Club in 
Florence ; while, as a reply to them, Luzzatti, Forti, 
and Favaro founded the important Giornale degli 
Economist at Padua (1875-78). Inits issue of Septem- 
ber, 1875, it said: 

“Between the classical economists at one extreme 
and the socialistic iconoclasts at the other, there is 
to-day a mediator in the historical or 
inductive school. Its adherents 


do not admit @ fprzor? either harmony : 

or contradiction of interests. They in- Italian 
vestigate the world as it is, and not as Historical 
it ought to be. . . . They admit liberty School, 


as a principle; they also put their faith 

in the energy of individual action. But 

they do not propose to construct economic romances 
on the presumption either of necessary harmony or 
necessary. antagonism in human interests. They re- 
spect and uphold progress equally with liberty ; and 
where compulsory social action, 2. e., the action of the 
State, serves to prevent conflicts which liberty pro- 
motes and to procure benefits which liberty obstructs, 
they accept in their economic proceedings a directive 
action, viz., governmental interference.” 

Among its contributors were Lampertico, Boccardo, 
Cossa, Ferraris, and others. Carlo Ferraris (:850- ) 
carefully studied administration. Lo Savio similarly 
studied the State. Gradually the controversy grew 
less intense, and Minghetti, Lampertico, and Lancet: 
revived at Rome the former Florentine Soczeta a’ Econo- 
mista Politica Italiana, on conciliatory plans open to 
all schools. But professorial socialism (Martello of 
Bologna, Fontanelli, Bertolino, and Berardi follow 
Ferrara) has gained a hold in Italy. Prominent in 
this school are Carlo Francesco Ferraris of Padua, well 
known for his monetary studies; Augusto Mortara, 
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~who in his Dovir? della Proprieta Fondearta (188 5) asks 


for drastic State control of land tenure. Giuseppe 
Toniolo (1845- ) of Pisa, Forti, Ducati, Camillo Supino, 
Augusto Montanari, Ricca Salerno, and Cognetti hold 
a more moderate position. Senator Alessandro Rossi 
and Egisto Rossi have became prominent in the 
advocacy of a protective tariff. 

We now come to some greater names, in the main 
connected with the Austrian school of economics. 
First among these is Luigi Cossa, for over thirty years 
professor at Pavia, where he has developed a seminary 
of political economy, limited to no school, and noted 
for wide economic research. His Guzda allo Studio 
dell Economia Politica has been translated into many 
languages, and tho by no means always accurate, is in 
many departments the only book covering the whole 
field. Another name prominent in Italy is Maffeo 
Pantaleoni (1857—- ), head of the Bari school of com- 
merce. Graziani, Mazzola, Emilio Cossa, Conigliani, 
and De Viti are others of this school. They are almost 
all especial students of financial questions, and more 
or less connect all economic and Asanciak phenomena 
with the theory of final utility. Pantaleoni, Mazzola, 
Zorli, and De Viti are associated in the successfully 
revived Giornale degli Economtst?t (1886-_ ). 

In Florence Franco, Della Volta, and De Johannis 
edit the Aconomista, holding more orthodox theories. 
We have still to mention one of ‘the greatest names in 
modern Italian economics. Achille Loria (1857- ), 
long professor at the University of Sienna and then 
at Padua. He can scarcely be connected with any 
one school. He defends the Ricardian theory of rent 
and value against the Austrian school, and yet on 
questions of money opposes Ricardo. He goesa long 
way with the socialists, and yet opposes Marx’s 
theory of value. On the whole he is of the historical 
school, with a strong leaning to professorial social- 
ism. One more school may be mentioned in Italy, 
which the Italians call the sociological school, and to 
which belong Schiatarella, Puviani, Zorli, Lo Savio, 
Luzzato, Boccardo, and Ugo Rabbino himself, with 
his able studies of cooperation, and—perhaps greatest 
of all in this line—Cognetti de Martiis, professor at 
Turin, well known for his sociological studies among 
the lower animals and primitive civilizations. 


M. BELGIUM AND OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Political economy in Belgium is so closely 
identified with France as to be with difficulty 
separated from it. Some Belgians we have, 
therefore, already noticed (see Section I), but 
Belgium early developed economic writers of 
special interest in social reforms. Colins and 
Huet (g. v.) belong rather to the history of 
social reform than of economics, but Professor 
Emile de Laveleye (1822-92), a pupil of Huet 
and professor at Liége, stands as high in eco- 
nomics as in social reform. His works on 
finance, his defense of bimetalism, his studies 
of primitive property, as well as histories of 
socialism, have won for him world-wide fame. 
Charles Périn we have already seen to have 
made Louvain a center of Roman Catholic 
social thought; a work which has been ably 
continued by his successor, Victor Brants. 
Other Belgians of note are Denis, Ducpétiaux. 


HOLLAND. 


Holland has considerable activity in political 
economy. The science is ably taught at the 
universities of Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and Amsterdam, while the reviews, De Gzds 
(general), De Economist and Vragen der 
Tids (special), follow closely the best work 
done in the science. The economy is mainly 
of the classical school, but with many cor- 
rections and modifications. W.C. Mees (1813- 
84), president of the Netherlands Bank, Cossa 
calls an authority of the first order, writing 
on coinage, the famous Bank of Amsterdam, 
and on workhouse labor. Among living 
Dutch economists, the first position is held 
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by N. G. Pierson (born 1839), professor at 
Amsterdam in 1877, succeeding Mees at the 
Netherlands Bank in 1884; he was made min- 
ister of finance in 1891. He is a strong sup- 
porter of the English school, particularly of 
Ricardo, Mill, Jevons, and Marshall, an ener- 
getic opponent of socialism, a free trader 
without being an optimist, a believer in the 
moderate intervention of the State in the 
labor problem. The author of many books 
and articles in the De Gzds and De Economist, 
his great work is his Polztical Economy. 
Other writers who may be mentioned are 
van Rees (1825-69), with his historical dis- 
quisitions ; Quack, with his essays on social- 
ism ; and Anton Beaujon (died 1890), with his 
work (in English) on fisheries and his mono- 
graph on free trade. 


DENMARK. 


Political economy in Denmark has had 
many writers, first, of the mercantilist school, 
then of the physiocrat, of the classical, and 
now of the historical German school ; even so- 
cialism in Denmark being unusually promi- 
nent. A political economy society was founded 
in 1872, and a monthly, the Vatzonalékonomisk 
Tidskrift, in 1873. The best writers for this 
are Professor H. Westergaard, the statistician ; 
V. Falbe-Hansen, head of the government 
bureau of statistics; W. Scharling, author of 
valuable monographs on the variation of price; 
Petersen Studnitz, the editor of the review; 
Krebs, W. Arntzen, H. Ring, Cl. Wilkens, 
author of a sociology. All these last five are 
strong adherents of the German school. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 


Political economy in Norway-has followed 
the same lines as in Denmark, owing to the 
identity of language and the political union 
dissolved only in 1814. Purely descriptive and 
local discussions in economics have been the 
main result. 

Sweden has an older economic literature, 
especially as to manufactures. A. Chydenius 
(1729-1803) was the first in his day. D. David- 
son, professor at Upsala, is among the fore- 
most to-day. 


RUSSIA. 


Economics in Russia began with mercantil- 
ism, but Trityakoy’s lectures (1772) and the 
translation of The Wealth of Natzons (1802) 
first really developed the science. Turgue- 
niev’s monograph on taxes Cossa praises very 
highly. ‘To-day, economics in Russia are con- 
siderably developed, and with such forward 
strides that Cossa predicts for them a brilliant 
future. It is ably taught in the universities 
and in the reviews, the Economic Journal, 
the European Messenger, the Russian Mes- 
senger, the Journal of the Ministry of 
Finance, the Magazine of Polztical Sctence 
(founded 1873). Nevertheless, over all hangs 
the censorship of the press. N. G. Thernys- 
kevski attained much prominence in 1859-62, 
till banished for a while to Siberia in 1863. 
Among the most prominent to-day are Sie- 
ber, and Alexander van Oettingen, who has 
brought statistics to bear on ethical data. 


Political Economy. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Political economy here Cossa calls the mere 
echo of opinions expressed elsewhere, and espe- 
cially in France. The Gaceta Economista 
(1860-68) and the proceedings of the Madrid 
Economic Society (1835-77) and of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science, contain 
some of the best thought. Works on finance 
and history are the most frequent. The doc- 
trines of the professorial socialists have been 
attacked by Rodriguez, Sanroma, and Car- 
reras, and defended by Giner, Azacarate, Bo- 
tello, and Sanz y Escartin. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Some Swiss writers have been considered 
in connection with the French school. Leon 
Walras, the eminent professor at Lausanne, 
stands at the head of the French school of 
mathematical economists. See his Z/éments 
ad’Economie Politigue Pure (1874-77) and 
Théorte Mathématigue de la Richesse Sociale 
(1883). Sécrétan, the veteran professor at 
Lausanne, coquets with an ideal socialism. 


N. THE UNITED STATES. 


To Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) undoubt- 
edly belongs the honor of being the first practi- 
cal economist in the United States. A work 
of his on population is of importance, and he 
produced others in which he attacked slavery, 
defended paper money, and pointed out that 
labor is the measure of value. Dickinson’s 
Letters to a Gentleman (1765) set forth sound 
ideas on commerce and money, and Pelatiah 
Webster declared vigorously against forced 
currency. A far more important place be- 
longs to Alexander Hamilton (g. v.), the 
author of remarkably able official reports on 
the public credit, on banks (1790), and on 
money and manufactures (1791). He consist- 
ently supported bimetalism, the institution of 
one federal bank of circulation, and the neces- 
sity of a moderate protection of nascent in- 
dustries by tariffs. He nowhere countenances 
protection for protection’s sake, his position 
on this last point being nearly that now occu- 
pied by fair traders. 


His Report on Manufactures and the memorial 
drawn up by Albert Gallatin (1832) and presented to 
Congress from the Philadelphia Convention in fayor 
of tariff reform, deserve to be mentioned as an able 
statement of the arguments against protection (g. v.). 
The school of Adam Smith, however, had early repre- 
sentatives. Three editions of the Wealth of Nations 
appeared in America in 1789, 1811, and 1818; and Ri- 
cardo’s principal work was reprinted here in 1819. 
Daniel Raymond, in his Thoughts on Political Econ- 
omy (1820); and Willard Phillips, in his Manual of Polit- 
tcal Econonzy (1828), made known the principles arrived 
at by Adam Smith and some of his successors. Rae, 
a Scotchman, settled in Canada, published (1834) a 
book entitled ew Principles of Political Economy, 
which has been highly praised by J. 8. Mill, especially 
for its treatment of the causes which determine the 
accumulation of capital, 

Simpson’s Zhe Workingman’s Manual (1831), and 
Colton’s Political Economy of the United States (1848), 
favor protection. Alexander Everett, in his Vezv 
Ideas on Population (1833), attacks Malthus by attrib- 
uting errors to him, and by maintaining that the 
demand for labor and the day’s wage increase in 
proportion as population grows more dense. Stephen 
Colwell, in his Ways and Means of Payment (1859), 
presents a subtle and accurate analysis of the 
mechanism of payments. Thomas Cooper of Colum- 
bia College, in his Lectures on the Elements of Po- 
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‘tical Economy (1826), praised without stint by 
cea ests Wavieed. in his Elements of Po- 
litical Economy (1837),and Henry Vethak, wit his 
Principles of Political Economy (1838) have all covy- 
ered more general grounds, in the main favoring 
the English orthodox economy. The first American 
to make a real mark in the economic world and to 
found a school sometimes called the American, some- 
times the Pennsylvania school, was Henry Charles 
Care .v.) (4793-1879)- k 

Calor eee published an essay on wages (1835), in 
which he attacked a pessimism which he found lurk- 
ing in the very essence of the theory 
of a wages fund. His political econ- 
omy (1838) gives the theory of value 
as determined by the cost of produc- 
tion, deducing from this that the in- 
crease of profit, being absolute only 
and not relative, is more than counterbalanced by the 
increase of wages, which is both absolute and rela- 
tive, with the result that improvement in the condi- 
tion of working men must inevitably be continuous. 
In his Credit System (1838) he is preoccupied with the 
scarcity of money: in his Past, Present, and Future 
(1848) he recants his earlier liberal views, returns with 
redoubled vigor to the charge against Ricardo and 
Malthus, and then states his famous theory of the 
order of cultivation for lands. From this, which he 
declares overthrows the Ricardian law of rent (g. v.), 
he deduces the laws of (2) increasing returns, and (2) 
of the greater relative accumulation of capital than of 
population. He restated these ideas for the popular 
mind in the Harmony of Interests (4850), and his sys- 
tem is presented still more broadly in his Socéal 
Science (4858)—bis most considerable work. Here he 
stands for the doctrine of a providential identity be- 
tween cosmic and social laws—a theory which re- 
ceives more detailed statement in his Unity of Law 
(3872). i ’ 

Professor Ingram says of Carey: ‘‘His aim was, 
while adhering to the individualistic economy, to place 
it on a higher and surer basis, and fortify it against the 
assaults of socialism, to which some of the Ricardian 
tenets had exposed it. . . . Inspired with the optimistic 
sentiment natural to a young and rising nation with 
abundant undeveloped resources and an unbounded 
outlook toward the future, he seeks to show that there 
exists, independently of human wills, a natural sys- 
tem of economic laws, which is essentially beneficent, 
and of which the increasing Fhe | of the whole 
community, and especially of the working classes, is 
the spontaneous result—capable of being defeated 
only by the ignorance or perversity of man resisting 
or impeding its action. e rejects the Malthusian 
doctrine of population, maintaining that numbers 
regulate themselves sufficiently in every well-gov- 
erned society, and that their pressure on subsistence 
characterizes the lower, not the more advanced, stages 
of civilization. He rightly denies the universal truth, 
for all stages of cultivation, of the law of diminishing 
returns from land. His fundamental theoretic posi- 
tion relates to the antithesis of wealth and value. ... 

“Ricardo saw in the productive powers of land 
a free gift of nature which had been monopolized b 
a certain number of persons, and which became, wit 
the increased demand for food, a larger and larger 
value in the hands of its possessors. To this value, 
however, as not being the result of labor, the owner 
had no rightful claim; he could not justly demand a 
payment for what was done by the ‘original and in- 
destructible powers of the soil.’ But Carey held that 
land, as we are concerned with it in industrial life, is 
really an instrument of production which has been 
formed as such by man, and that its value is due to 
the labor expended on it in the past—though meas- 
ured, not by the sum of that labor, but by the labor 
Dee peat under existing conditions to bring new 
land to the same stage of productiveness. He studies 
the occupation and reclamation of land with peculiar 
advantage as an American, for whom the traditions 
of first settlement are living and fresh, and before 
whose eyes the process is indeed still going on. The 
difficulties of adapting a primitive soil to the work of 
yielding organic products for man’s use can be lightly 
estimated only by an inhabitant of a country long 
under cultivation. It is, in Carey’s view, the over- 
coming of these difficulties by arduous and continued 
effort that entitles the first occupier of land to his 
property in the soil. Its present value forms a very 
small proportion of the cost expended on it, because 
it represents only what would Fe required, with ‘the 


Carey, 


science and appliances of our time, to bring the land 
Property in 


from its primitive into its present state. 
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land is therefore only a form of invested capital—a 
quantity of labor or the fruits of labor permanently 
incorporated with the soil; for which, like any other 
capitalist, the owner is compensated by a share of the 
produce. He is not rewarded for what is done by the 
ke of nature, and society is in no sense defrauded 

y his sole possession. The so-called Ricardian the- 
ory of rent is a speculative fancy, contradicted by 
all experience. Cultivation does not in fact, as that 
theory supposes, begin with the best, and move down- 
ward to the poorer soils in the order of their in- 
feriority. The light and dry higher lands are first 
cultivated; and only when population has become 
dense and capital has accumulated, are the low-lying 
lands, with their greater fertility, but also with their 
morasses, inundations, and miasmas, attacked and 
brought into occupation. Rent, regarded as a pro- 
portion of the produce, sinks, like all interest on 
capital, in process of time, but, as an absolute amount, 
increases. The share of the laborer increases, both 
as a proportion and an absolute amount. And thus 
the interests of these different social classes are in 
harmony. 

“But, Carey proceeds to say, in order that this har- 
monious progress may be realized, what is taken from 
the land must be given back toit. All the articles de- 
rived from it are really separated parts of it, which 
must be restored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence the 
producer and the consumer must be close to each 
other ; the products must not be exported to a foreign 
country in exchange for its manufactures, and thus 
go to enrich as manure a foreign soil. In immediate 
exchange value the landowner may gain by such ex- 
portation, but the productive powers of the land will 
suffer. And thus Carey, who had set out as an earnest 
advocate of free trade, arrives at the doctrine of pro- 
tection: the ‘coordinating power’ in society must 
intervene to prevent private advantage from working 
public mischief.” d 

Amon = upils the most original is E. Peshine 
Smith (Manual of Political Economy ; New York, 1853), 
whose account of population is especially aieewest 
and indeed was adopted by Carey himself. W. Elder 
ay, 1871), is a subtle and effective 
writer, but somewhat inconstant. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son (Soctal Science and National Economy, 1875; Ele- 
ments of Political Economy, 1882; Protection to Home 
Industry, 1836) is the ablest recent representative of 
this schooL W. D. Wilson, who is now of Pennsyl- 
vania, has attempted, in his First Principles (1875), the 
very difficult task of making Carey’s views harmonize 
with those of Malthus. 

In the period pia eS and following the War ap- 
peared Amasa Walker’s Science of Wealth (1866 ; eight- 
eenth edition, 1883), and A. L. Perry’s Elements of 
Political Economy (1866). A. Walker and Perry are 
free traders; Perry is a disciple of Bastiat. The 
Science of Wealth is particularly full in discussing 
monetary questions. He criticizes the United States 
banking system and attributes to it the crisis of 1873. 
Professor John Bascom’s Political Economy (1859 ; Te- 
printed in 1874) is a text-book which has been much 
used in America, It favors monometalism, opposes 
banks of emission, and proposes the substitution of 
certificates, based on gold and payable in gold, for 

eenbacks. Francis Bowen’s Principles of Political 

conomy (1856, afterward entitled American Political 
£conomy, 1870), has been another popular text-book. 

Of President Walker—Amasa Walker’s son, General 
Francis Amasa Walker, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston—Ingram says: 
“The name of no American economist stands higher.” 
He has written many special treatises, the substance 

of which is contained in his Fol¢tical 

passat ods (New a 1883), is sum- 

mari resented in his /zrst Lessons 
F, A. Walker. (1889). Bis greatest special work is on 

wages,—The Wages Question (1876; new 

edition, 1891),—in which he draws a 
clear line between the entrepreneur and the capitalist, 
attacking the wage-fund theory, contending that 
wages are in reality the residuum of the value left 
attaching to the product after interest and profits 
have been deducted. His work on Money (1878 and 
1891) defends international bimetalism. His Land 
and tts Rent (1883) gives a refutation of Carey, dealing 
similarly with Henry George. 


Of the present state of American economics 


Cossa says : 


“ American universities have multiplied, new chairs 
of economics have been founded, administrative fac- 
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ulties have been organized as at New York and Phila- 
delphia, the American Economic Association (1885) has 
been formed, special reviews have been brought out 
excellent monographs have been published in collected 
form. Controversies have been carried on through 
the writings of many young professors fresh from 
Germany and more especially from Halle; nor has 
there been lacking a powerful influence wielded by 
the more matured thought of older professors, who 
combine a knowledge of all that German science has 
achieved with an unwillingness to follow blindly its 
too exclusive vagaries. Such are the leading facts 
which explain the strides made during the last ten 
years by the study of economics in America, and ac- 
count for the eminence there attained by a group of 
able writers who have nothing to fear from a com- 
parison with the ablest scientific lights of Europe, 
whether as to knowledge of principles or power of 
steady work.” 

Cossa mentions prominently Professor R. T. Ely. 
With his French and German Socialism, Labor Move- 
ment in America, Socialism and Social Reform, and 
constant articles in magazines and the religious week- 
lies, no man in America has done more fairly and dis- 
criminatingly to acquaint the reading public with the 
importance of the present socialist and labor move- 
ment. At the same time his 7Zaxatzon im American 
Crtves, and various articles on railroads and other 
natural monopolies, have been an important contribu~ 
tion to constructive economic science, showing how 
the community may adopt many of the good points in 
socialism without accepting its extreme 
theories. Again, Professor Ely’s Princz- 
ples of Political Economy, revised as 
Outlines of Economics, has been very 
widely accepted in both England and 
America, as a popular progressive text- 
book of general political economy. Finally, as a 
leader in the foundation of the American Economic 
Association, of the Christian Social Union (in 
America), and of the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology, together with his Social Aspects of Chris- 
fiantty and frequent addresses before academic 
and religious bodies, Professor Ely has done much 
to Naas economic study both in the university 
and inthe churches. First at Johns Hopkins and now 
as professor at the University of Wisconsin, Professor 
Ely has been frequently and at least once bitterly de- 
nounced as a socialist, but has held his own as an 
accurate thinker, courageous enough to champion all 
that is good, and critical enough not to identify him- 
self with what he considers impractical and extreme 
in socialism, 

Professor E. J. James of the University of Chicago 
is not the author of numerous books, but has been of 
marked influence with various important monographs 
on The Canal and Railway, onThe Muntcipality and Gas 
Supply, and studies of various federal constitutions. 
He is even better known by his presidency of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and 
his editorship of the Avma/s of the Academy with their 
frequent contributions not only to historical study, but 
to original economic theory. Associ- 
ated with him at ne eee OLE Ok 
sylvania was Professor R. P. Faulkner, 
prominently known for his translation E, J. James. 
of Meitzen (on statistics), and his own 
valuable studiesin statistics. Professors 
Mayo-Smith and E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia are 
other prominent contributors to American economics 
from the standpoint of historical studies—Professor 
Mayo-Smith being especially prominent for his studies 
ofimmigration and his recent work on statistics, Pro- 
fessor Seligman on the canons and incidence of taxa- 
tion. With their associates in the Columbia Faculty 
of .Political Science, Professors Burgess, Munroe 
Smith, F. J. Goodnow, H. L. Osgood, W. A. Dun- 
ning, J, B. Moore, and now J. B. Clarke and F. H. 
Giddings, they edit the Poltical Sctence Quarterly, 
among the most progressive and important of Ameri- 
can economic journals. In the West, Professor Henry 
Carter Adams of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, Cossa says, has written ‘‘valuable economic 
treatises on the Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action (1887), on Taxation’ in the Untted States 
(1884), and on Public Debts (x887),” 
while as statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in charge 
of the United States railway statis- H, C, Adams, 
tics, he fulfils an important function 
outside of university work. Profes- 
sor J. W. Jenks of Cornell is the able secretary of 
the “American Economic Association, and a care- 
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tudent and writer on the important questions 
ae Erusts, monopolies, etc.; Professor John B. Clark 
of Columbia University, a President of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, is author of a Philosophy 
of Wealth, and various monographs ; Professor J. R. 
Ce as of Syracuse University, stands with Pro- 
fessors Ely and Bemis among the more advanced 
of American economists in their friendship to 
socialistic ideas (without at all being socialists), 
and is author of Zhe Dzéstribution of Wealth, Pro- 
portional Representation, and various articles in favor 
of monetary, electoral, and Christian social reforms ; 
Chancellor James H. Canfield, of the University of 
Nebraska, is a Vice-president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and a writer on taxation and the 
tariff; Professor E. W. Bemis, recently of Chicago Uni- 
versity, isa writer of monographs and careful studies of 
labor organizations and the municipalization of natural 
monopolies. Separate somewhat from the above 
writers in holding distinctively more for the necessity 
of historical study and the deduction of cautiously 
pronounced principles, is Professor W. J. Ashley, now 
of Harvard University, formerly of Oxford, England, 
andthen of Toronto. Cossa says of him that his works 
on the Economic History of England are justly cele- 
brated. His criticisms of Thorold Rogers and others 
of his school are trenchant, but entitled tothe greatest 
weight. 
we the more conspicuous upholders of the tra- 
ditions of the classical school in economics are Profes- 
sors Charles F. Dunbar and W. G. Sumner, at the head 
respectively of the Department of Economics in Har- 
vard University and at Yale. Professor Dunbar is an 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, founded 
at Boston in1886,and published for Harvard University, 
and is particularly at home on questions concerning 
currency and credit, as inhis Chapters on the Theory 
and History of Banking (x802). 
Professor W. G. Sumner of Yale has written on the 
tariff, American currency, bimetalism, wages, civil 
service reform, and is popularly known 
for his What Social Classes Owe to 
The Classi- Zach es in Pie he somes to the 
strongly asserted position that they owe 
cal School. nothing. Among others on the whole of 
the classical school, are Professor A. T. 
Hadley, also of Yale, a careful writer on 
railways, the Interstate Commerce Law, etc., and a 
student of the facts of wages, etc. Professor F. W. 
Taussig of Harvard is prominent for his studies 
of the tariff and his defense of monometalism in 
his Szlver Question in the United States, and various 
economic articles. Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin 
is at the head of the economic department of 
University of Chicago, and a writer on bimetal- 
ism, the tariff, and general studies of political 
economy. Professor Simon Newcomb of Washington 
has forcibly written on general political economy from 
the /azssez-faire position. More original than any of 
the above men, according to Cossa, either of the his- 
torical or classical school, and coming nearer to the 
Austrian school than any other, and yet developing 
original principles and positions of their own, are 
Professor F. H. Giddings of Columbia 
University and Professor S. N. Patten of 


iq- the University of Pennsylvania. Profes- 
F. H. Gid sor Giddings is especially prominent for 
dings. his monographs on the province and 


theory of sociology developed now 

into his important treatise on Sociology. 
Professor Patten has written brief but important 
studies on the premises of political economy and con- 
cerning the concepts of utility. His monogtaph on the 
Theory of Social Forces (i896) shows how far he 
studies the psychologic side of economics. With this 
school stands Professor Clark, whom we have also 
noticed above. President E. B. Andrews of Brown 
University is a strenuous advocate of bimetalism, 
and well known for his works on recent American 
history and general political economy. Professor 
E.R. L. Gould of the University of Chicago, both as 
a scholar and as an investigator for the United States 
Census and Labor Commission, has carefully investi- 
gated the conditions of working men, and of the poorer 
classes, both in Europeand America. Professor A. G. 
Warner has written the one complete book on Amer- 
ican Charities, besides studying relief methods in Ger- 
many and other countries. Professor E. A. Ross has 
defended bimetalism and written on taxation. Many 
hames perhaps as important as some of those men- 
tioned must be omitted, as not bearin particularly 
on Social Reform. Professor D. R. ines of the 
Institute of Technology in Boston has devoted him- 
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self to statistical studies. John Graham Brooks, as 
lecturer, writer,and expert for the Census, has care- 
fully investigated the Norwegian company system of 
temperance reform and various relief methods in Ger- 
many and France, as well asin this country. Profes- 
sor Lester F. Ward is one of the chief sociologists in 
the country. Still others, as well known as most we 
have mentioned, though without being professors of 

olitical economy, write on economic themes with 
earning and ability. Such are Edward Atkinson, the 
statistician; Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor 
Commissioner ; Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review of Re- 
views; Mr. Charles B. Spahr of the Outlook; Mr. George 
Gunton, president of the School of Economics, New 
York City; Mr. Henry George and T. G. Shearman, 
the prominent single-tax advocates; the Rev. N. P. 
Gilman, editor of the Vew World ; the Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus, O. 


V. RapicaAL VIEwsS IN PoLiTIcAL ECoNomy. 


For the detailed economic views of the 
various schools of social reform—we must refer 
the reader to the various articles, Socialism, 
Individualism, Anarchism, the Single-Tax, 
Eight-Hour Movement. We here simply 
point out that there are many writers who from 
very various standpoints and sometimes with 
an economic ability comparable to that of the 
professed economists considered above, have 
presented views quite opposed to any of the 
views stated in this article. Such writers 
usually deny utterly that the so-called pro- 
fessed economists have reached any settled 
conclusions, or have even done much for the 
cause of economic truth. There is some 
ground for this view. 


Said Mr. Leslie Stephen (presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Social and Political Education 
League, March, 1892): ‘‘ There is no science of soci- 
ology, properly scientific—merely a 
heap of vague empirical observations, 
too flimsy to be useful in strict logical 


inference.’’ Mr. Kidd says, speaking Lack of 
of “probably the largest section” of Science, 


the community (Soctal Evolution, p. 5): 

““They feel that some change is inevi- 

table.... But at present they simply sit still and wait. 
They have no indication as to the direction in which 
the right path lies. They look in vain to science and 
authority for any hint as to duty. They are without 
a faith, for there is at the present time no science of 
human society.”” He says again (Social Evolution, p. 
236): ‘It has to be confessed that in England during 
the nineteenth century the educated classes in almost 
all the great political changes that have been effected 
have taken the side of the party afterward admitted to 
have been in the wrong ; they have almost invariably 
opposed at the time the measures they have subse- 
quently come to defend and to justify. This is to be 
noticed alike of measures which have extended educa- 
tion, which have emancipated trade, which have ex- 
tended the franchise. he educated classes have 
even, it must be confessed, opposed measures which 
have tended to secure religious freedom and to abolish 
slavery. The motive force behind the long list of 
progressive measures, carried during this period, has 
in scarcely any appreciable measure come from the 
educated classes ; it has come almost exclusively from 
the middle and lower classes, who have in turn acted, 
not under the stimulus of intellectual motives, but 
under the influence of their altruistic feelings.” 

Even Professor Taussig of Harvard, writing in The 
Nation, December 28, 1893, and referring to “fantastic” 
radical social proposals, says: ‘*The temptation is 
strong under such conditions, to hold fast to authority 
and accepted doctrines and to refuse to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy by admitting that the theories 
of current political economy are not settled and 
established scientific truths. But, in fact, there are 
few of them which the criticism of the last quarter 
of a century has not impugned more or less. The doc- 
trines of exchange, money, international trade have 
suffered least; those as to production and distri- 
bution most. The latter, it must confessed, need to be 
largely recast.” 
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Such being the asserted condition of political 
economy to-day, the leaders of the various 
schools of reform, and especially among work- 
ing class reforms, treat professorial economics 
with an ill-concealed contempt ; yet the same 
men are often very glad to welcome or even 
to strain any admissions which may happen 
to drop from the professor’s pen and can be 
used to favor any desired end. 

The radical school which comes nearest to 
economic doctrines accepted in the universi- 
ties, and to which modern economists on their 
part have shown themselves most friendly, is 

that of the socialists. Socialism, 
ses indeed, of the Marxist type pro- 

Socialism. fessedly bases itself upon the prin- 

ciples of value and rent held by 

Ricardo and the classical school, 
and on that basis constructs views the opposite 
of the classical. On the other hand, many 
economists of the historical school come so 
near to socialism as often to be called social- 
ists by their critics. The economic basis of 
socialism will be considered under socialism, 
yet such writers as Rodbertus, Marlo, and 
Marx, in Germany, and the writers of the 
Fabian Essays in England, cannot be ignored 
in the field of political economy. Ingram 
says in his Arztannica article on political 
economy : 


“With such writers as St. Simon, Fourier, and 
Proudhon, Lassalle, Marx, Engels, Marlo, and Rod- 
bertus (who, notwithstanding a recent denial, seems 
rightly described as a Socialist) we do not deal in the 
present sketch (see Socialism); but we must recognize 
them as having powerfully stimulated the younger 
German economists (in the strict sense of this last 
word). They have even modified the scientific conclu- 
sions of the latter, especially through criticism of the 
so-called orthodox system. Schaffie and Wagner may 
be especially named as having given a large space 
and a respectful attention to their arguments. In 
particular, the important consideration, to which we 
have already referred, that the economic position of 
the individual depends on the existing legal system, 
and notably on the existing organization of property, 
was first insisted on by the socialists. They had also 
pointed out that the present institutions of society in 
relation to property, inheritance, contract, and the 
like are (to use Lassalle’s phrase) ‘ historical categories 
which have changed, and are subject to further 
change.’”’ 


Of the socialists of the chair, we have spoken 
above. See also SocIALISTS OF THE CHAIR. 

In England socialism has so _ influenced 
economic thought that Sydney Webb can 
write (Socialism in England, p. 46): 


“That one competent economist, not himself a 
socialist, publishes regretfully to the world that all 
the younger men are now Socialists, with many of the 

rofessors.” And that ‘ Professor Henry Sidgwick 
professor of moral philosophy, Cambridge), the most 
cautious of men, even publishes an article with a view 
to correct the world’s mistaken impression that politi- 
cal economy is opposed to socialism, and shows 
that, on the contrary, the socialist proposals area 
plain and obvious deduction from accepted econ- 
omic principles.” (Contemporary Review, November, 


1886.) 
‘Mr. Webb says further (¢dem., p. 47) : 


“Tt was computed in December, 1887, that out ofa 
total of 14 courses of lectures on economics being de- 
livered under the auspices of various public bodies in 
London, eight, and possibly more, were being given 
by professed socialists. I have been told that one of 
the university extension societies lately found some 
difficulty in obtaining young economist lecturers 
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sufficiently free from what some of its older members 
thought the socialistic taint.” 


Outside of Germany and England the in- 
fluence of socialism on professional economic 
thought is not so marked, but in Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Italy, we have seen its 
influence strongly marked on more than one 
writer, while in the United States such men 
as Professors Ely, Bemis, Commons, Jenks, 
Adams, James, and others of the historical 
school are at least as socialistic in their views 
as many of the so-called Katheder Socialisten 
in Germany. Everywhere we thus see the 
influence of socialism upon the economists. 


_ Says Professor de Laveleye: ‘It was at one time 
imagined that the means of combating socialism would 
be found in the teachings of political 
economy ; but, on the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely this science which has furnished Socialism and 


the socialists of to-day with their most one 
redoubtable weapons.’’ (Introduction Political 
to Contemporary Socialism.) Economy, 


The value of these utterances, how- 
ever, can easily be both over- and under- 
estimated. They by no means indicate that political 
economists are on the high road to socialism. There 
is even among them at present a reaction against 
socialism, Frightened by their own admissions, they 
are drawing back and trying to show that, while there 
is considerable truth in socialism, society need not 
accept the whole socialist position. 

On the other hand, the value of these admissions by 
the economists must not be under-estimated. Their 
main use is to prove that there is no case to be drawn 
from political economy against socialism. Says Mr. 
Kidd, speaking of socialistic propositions (Soczal Evo- 
lution, p. 208): ‘‘ A somewhat startling admission has to 
bemade. .. . Itis that the arguments by which their 
advocates lead up to them are unanswered, and even 
unanswerable, from the point of view from which the 
greater number of their critics have assailed them.” 


Coming to ask what is the economic basis of 
the socialist writers, one must in the first place 
distinguish between the early Utopian social- 
ists and later evolutionary socialists, and 
secondly, as far as their economic basis goes, 
one must distinguish between two main schools 
of socialists. The early communists, Plato, 
More, Doni, Campanella, Harrington ; the radi- 
cal social reformers of the eighteenth century, 
Rousseau, Mably, Morelli, De Warville, 
Babeuf; the Utopian socialists of the first 
half of the present century, Owen, Fourier, 
Gall, St. Simon, Enfantin, Buchez, Consi- 
derant, Cabet, Weitling, even Louis Blanc, 
had, properly speaking, no economic basis for 
their socialism. ‘They had various philosophic 
views, and often acute sociological principles, 
as is illustrated by the connection between 
Comte and the St. Simonians ; but they had 
little or no political economy. Modern social- 
ism has however developed considerable strict 
economic thought, principally of two schools, 
the German school of so-called scientific 
socialism, and the English school of Fabian 
socialism. In Germany, Rodbertus, Marlo, 
Marx, Engels, and to a less extent, Lassalle, 
took the then generally accepted Ricardian 
theory of rent, and the position that labor is 
the source of all exchange, which had come to 
them from Adam Smith, and, without question- 
ing these, ably and with great acumen built 
upon them the socialistic superstructure of 
surplus value, appropriated from the working 
man by the capitalists, and the condemnation 
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of the working man, through the asserted 
‘iron law of wages,” to receive the lowest 
wage that would support and reproduce the 
workman’s life. The English socialists of the 
Fabian Society on the other hand have denied 
that labor is the source of all value, but have 
agreed rather with Jevons (see VALUE), and 
on the whole have been influenced economi- 
cally by J. S. Mill as much as by Marx. In 
their ideals these schools agree completely, but 

differ in their economic analyses. 

Value in exchange, according to 
Two Schools. the English school, depends in 

part at least upon final utility, and 

is produced by land, labor, and 
capital; so that the socialization of land, 
labor, and capital is necessary to a right pro- 
duction and distribution. (See SocIALIsM.) 
Around these two schools cluster all shades of 
economic and much very obscure socialistic 
thought. 

Socialism, however, is by no means the only 
radical school that has developed its own 
economic thought. Less known perhaps in 
professorial circles than any other radical 
school, and yet with some very clear economic 
thought, is the so-called eight-hour philosophy. 
Ira Steward, George E. McNeill, and George 

Gunton have argued very ably 
that wages depend neither on a 
Eight-Hour wage fund, nor on the amount 
Philosophy, of production, nor are reduced to 
the lowest point which supports 
life, but depend on the cost or 
standard of living held by the various classes 
of wage-earners ; they argue that this stan- 
dard of living is developed by men’s wants ; 
that men’s wants are very largely the result 
of leisure, and that therefore the supreme way 
to improve the wage-earner’s condition is to 
shorten his hours of work. For the details of 
this able view, see SHorT-Hour MOvEMENT. 

Coming to individualist views, we have first 
the economic views as to rent, interest, wages, 
etc., developed by Mr. Henry George, who 
finds in the private monopoly of land the 
source of at once high rent and low wages. 
His views, while they are accepted to-day by 
few trained economists, are admitted by all to 
be at once brilliantly stated and based (altho 
with fatal relative exaggeration) on some 
profound economic as well as ethical truths. 
(See the Stnciz-Tax.) See. also Fliirscheim 
for an important modification of Mr. George’s 
view. 

More strictly individualistic are the radical 
views of such writers as Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe in his /ndividualism, A System of Polt- 
tics; Herbert Spencer in his various works ; 
Auberon Herbert with his Voluntaryism. 
Still more extreme are the economics of the so- 
called philosophical anarchists, the 
American, Joseph Warren, with 
his view that cost determines value, 
and his resultant conclusion that, 
if there were no law, each man 
would receive the full value of 
what he produced ; the great French philoso- 
pher, and no mean economist, Proudhon, with 
his critique of private property ; the German 
Max Stierener, and B. R, Tucker, the subtle 


Individ- 
ualism, 
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editor of Lzberty (New York). Such are a> 
few, at least, of the radical social reformers of 
various schools who have developed economic 
thought. The details of all their views, and 
a discussion of them, will be found under the 
respective names of the writers and their 
schools ; but neither the theories themselves, 
nor their influence upon economic thought, 
can be ignored in any study of modern political 
economy. 

References: Blanqui’s Aéstotre de. Ll Economie 
Politique en Europe (1837-38) translated into English ;. 
i: K. Ingram’s History of Political Economy (1888) ; 

uigi Cossa’s Guzda (revised edition, and translated 
into English as Az /ntroduction to the Study of Political 
Economty, 1893), is the most complete, though not the 
most reliable history. Some chapters of Dr. Gustave 
Cohn’s System der Nationalékonomte, have been 
translated by Dr. J. A. Hill, and published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science as. 
A History of Political Economy (x84). S. S. Price has. 
a convenient History of Political Economy since Adam 
Smith (1891). : f 

Among German works Ingram mentions a_ brief 
but excellent history ey H. von Scheel in the Hand- 
buch der politischen Oekonomie (really a great en- 
cyclopedia of economic knowledge in all its extent 
and Aint tig edited by Gustav Schénberg (1882) ; 
the Geschichte der National-dkonomik in Deutschlan 
(1874), by Wilhelm Roscher; a vast repertory of learn- 
ing on its subject, with occasional side-glances at 
other economic literatures. Dze meuer National- 
Okonomte tn thren Hauptrichtungen, by Moritz Meyer 
(third edition, 1882) ; a useful handbook dealing almost 
exclusively with recent German speculation and 
policy.” 

Of French works Ingram says: ‘‘Some of the bio- 
graphical and critical notices by Eugéne Daire and 
others in the Collection des Principaux Economistes 
will also be found useful, as well as the articlesin the 
Dicttonnatre del’ Economie Politique of Coquelin and 
Guillaumin (1852-53), which is justly described by 
Jevons as ‘on the whole the best work of reference in 
the literature of the science.’ ”’ 

See also the various topics, CAPITAL, LABOR, etc. 


For brief studies of the great writers, see W. 
J. Ashley’s Economic Classics, a series of re- 
prints (1895). For brief statements of the 
more orthodox economy, see W. S. Jevons’ 
Political Economy Primer (1878); A. and M. 
P. Marshall's Economics of Industry (1890), 
and F. A. Walker’s First Lessons in Political 
Economy (1891). A short political economy of 
the more advanced school is Professor J. E. 
Symes’ Political Economy (1889). Among the 
longer but representative works are J. S. Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy (1892), which 
Cossa calls ‘‘ even now the best English treatise 
on economics.” Professor Marshall, with his. 
yet unfinished Principles of Economics (vol. i. 
1890), is considered by many economists the 
leading English authority to-day. Professor 
R. T. Ely’s Outlines of Economics (1893) is 
largely used, as a text-book of the more ad- 
vanced type. One of the best of the few books 
on its important subject is J. N. Keynes’ Scope 
and Method of Political Economy. The best 
English dictionary of economics is the Dzc¢zon- 
ary of Political Economy, now being published, 
edited by R. H. I. Palgrave. (See also Bibli- 
ography in the Appendix to this Encyclopedia.) 
Among the best books on political economy 
from the socialist point of view are The Fabian 
Essays (1890), and Karl Marx’ Cafzta/ (tr. 1889). 
Henry George (Progress and Poverty, 1879) 
presents the economic views of the Single- 
Taxers. George Gunton (Progress and 
Wealth, 1889) gives the important economic 
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view of the eight-hour philosophy. Words- 
worth Donisthorpe (Jmadividualism, 1889), and 
B. R Tucker (/ustead of a Book, 1893), give 
the radical individualistic and anarchistic views. 
For particular subjects in political economy, 
see the respective subjects ; see also SocioL- 
OGY. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE may be defined 
as the science of politics, or the science of the 
constitution and government of the State or 
body politic. Among the subjects of which it 
treats are the principles on which States are 
constituted ; the forms they may assume ; the 
placing of the supreme power or sovereignty ; 
the functions of government, the conduct 


of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers; the defense of the people; the 
liberties of the people; diplomacy, etc., 


etc. In Professor J. W. Burgess’ Political 
Science and Constitutional Law, he treats of 
The Nation, The Geographical Distribution of 
Nations, National Political Character, The 
State (its origin, form, and ends), The Forma- 
tion of Constitutions, Individual Liberty, and 
Civil Liberty. For a study of the various 
features of political science, see SraTE; Na- 
TION; NatTurRAL RicHts; DEMocracy; Con- 
STITUTIONALISM ; INDIVIDUALISM; SOCIALISM ; 
also CONGRESS ; PARLIAMENT; PRESIDENT ; JuU- 
DICIARY ; TAXATION ; FINANCES, etc., etc. 

In this article we are concerned simply with 
the history of political science. It may be 
said to have begun with the Greeks. The 
laws of Manu in India, the sayings of Confu- 
cius and Mincius in Chinese, the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, and the priestly traditions of 
Egypt and Babylon all enunciate occasionally 
apothegms as to government, chiefly in advice 
to kings, but there is no approach to a syste- 
matic view of the constitution of States till 
the Greeks, and with them not till the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. Homer and Solon give 
occasional advice as to rulers, and Aris- 
tophanes satirizes the folly of the people and 
the wickedness of demagogs, but this is not 
political science. In the following history we 
give only an outline, referring the reader to dif- 
ferent articles for details. 


I. Crassic TIMEs. 

Greek political science begins with Plato and 
Aristotle, tho Thucydides, Socrates, and others 
had already contributed valuable ideas. With 
them, as with all Greeks,the State 
is supreme, and the origin of the 
State is discussed in the same way 
as the origin of the universe. It is 
both natural and divine. The va- 
rious forms of government are distinguished be- 
tween. It may be monarchical, tyrannical, aris- 
tocratic, plutocratic, democratic, oligarchical. 
Plato’s Republzc develops his ideal of a com- 
munal State. (See PLraro ; Communism ; Fam- 
ILy.) His Laws outline the State he considers 
more immediately possible ; in the Podlztzcus he 
describes the ideal statesman. The best con- 
dition is to be under a perfectly wise ruler un- 
fettered by laws ; the worst condition is to be 
under a foolish ruler without laws. In fact, 
laws are a clumsy necessity. The perfect State 


Greece, 
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is necessary to the perfect citizen. The family 
should be subject to the State (See PLaro.) 

Aristotle begins with the concrete and the 
actual, as Plato with the ideal. In his Polztics 
he analyzes the State. He is said to have 
studied 360 constitutions. His State is a com- 
munity, a large household. Man cannot exist 
in solitude. No passage in political literature 
is better known than his ‘"AvOpwroc¢ dices moduti- 
kov Caov,’’ A cityless man must be either super- 
human or beneath contempt ; he must be in a 
state of perpetual strife. The State is nat- 
ural, It has grown up from the household and 
the village community. The head of the fam- 
ily was the first king. Slaves are a necessity, 
but must be well treated. Communism is not 
practical. Au.istotle says : ‘‘ Carefulness is least 
in that which is common to most ; for men take 
thought in the chief place for their own, and 
less for the common stock.’’ Yet friendship 
must rule ; ‘‘ friends’ goods are common.”’ But 
this communism must start from the individual, 
not from law. ‘‘ The pleasure we take in any- 
thing is increased beyond expression when we: 
esteem it our own; and I conceive that the in- 
dividual’s affection for himself is by no means. 
casual, but is of man’s very nature.”’ 

The State is the continuity of the.race within 
a manageable compass, and must have an en- 
during constitution. Pollock’s Azstory of the 
Sctence of Politics thus puts Aristotle’s views 


““A normal or right constitution is that which is 
framed and administered for the common good of all, 
whether the sovereign power be with one, with few, 
or withthe many. A constitution framed in the ex- 
clusive interest of a class, even tho it bea majority 
of the whole, is wrongful and perverse. Royalty, 
aristocracy, and commonwealth (modActeia) are the nor- 
mal forms; their respective corruptions are tyranny, 
oligarchy, and democracy—tyranny being a monarch- 
ical government worked for the advantage of the 
monarch over all subjects ; oligarchy, the government 
of a privileged class for the advantage of the rich over 
the poor ; and democracy, the government of the mul- 
titude for the advantage of the poor over the rich.’”’ 
(See ARISTOTLE.) 


Later Greek thought turned more upon ques- 
tions of morals than of politics. The Cynics 
protested against the exa tation of the State, 
and the Stoics furnish the connecting link be- 
tween Greek and the Roman political concep- 
tions. In the stoical conception of the indi- 
vidual conforming his life to natural laws is the: 
germ of that doctrine of natural rights which 
has played so large a part in political science. 
Rome, not Greece, is the typical home of the 
Stoic. ‘‘To the Stoics and the Roman law- 
yers,’’ says Lecky (Hzstory of European Mor- 
als, vol. i., chap. ii.), ‘‘is mainly due the clear 
recognition of the existence of a law of nature 
above and beyond all human enactments which 
has been the basis of the best morality, and of 
the most influential tho most chimerical politi- 
cal speculation of later ages.”’ 

But Rome’s genius was practical rather than 
philosophical. Polybius, in his analysis of the 
Roman constitution, and Cicero, in his presenta- 
tions of Greek thought, are almost 
the only writers among the Ro- 
mans to directly treat of political 
science. The real contribution of 
Rome to this science is the juris- 
prudence which was built up by the jurisconsults. 


Rome, 
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It gave forms and laws to the customs of a great 
State. It sought to base government on ideas 
of liberty and justice. Even when Rome grew 
most imperial she preserved the forms of liberty. 
It has been said that ‘‘ the theory of the Roman 
Empire was that of a representative despotism, 
and that under the empire ‘‘ the various offices 
of the republic were not annihilated, but grad- 
tially concentrated in a single man’ (Lecky, 
History of European Morals, vol.i., chap. it ). 
Greece in theory had made the State dominant 
over the individual ; Rome in theory made the 
individual dominant over the State. It is not 
the only case where the individual has in fact 
been more free under the former than under 
the latter condition. Out of Rome arose the 
political problems of 


II. THe MepievaL PeRIop. 


The main political problem of the Middle Ages 
was the relation of Church and State. Rome 
had bequeathed to the successors of Charle- 
magne the traditions of a great State. The 
Church had built upon the simple teachings of 
Christ a great secular power. Thomas Aquinas 
(g.v.), in a treatise Of the Government o 
Princes, \eft unfinished, but completed by his 
disciple, Ptolemy of Lucca, argued the inde- 
pendence of the Church. Dante (g¢ v.), in his 
De Monarchia, defended the independence of 
the State. (For the discussion, see AQUINAS; 
Canon Law; Dante; Mippite Aces.) Both 
sides admit the need of a wise ruler. Only 
under such a ruler, said Dante, is freedom pos- 
sible. 


“For citizens are not for the sake of the consuls, 
nor a nation for the king; but contrariwise the con- 
suls are for the sake of the citizens, the king for the 
sake of the nation. For asa commonwealth is not sub- 
ordinate to laws, but laws to the commonwealth, so 
men who live according to law are not for the service 
of the lawgiver, but he for theirs ; which is the philos- 
opher’s opinion in that which he hath left us concern- 
ing the present matter. Hence it is plain also that tho 
aconsul or king in regard of means be the lord of 
others, yet in regard of the end they are the servants 
of others; and most of all the monarch, who, without 
doubt, is to be deemed the servant of them all.” 


But this, tho the main, was not the only 
problem of the Middle Ages. Out of the unset- 
tled condition of the times, out of the battle be- 
tween the conflicting claims of emperor and 
pope, of kings and barons, of empire and free 
city, rose the claims of the right of local goy- 


ernment and the conception of limited mon- 
archy. 


III. Ture Mopern Perron. 


Pollock says that the modern study of politics 
begins with Macchiavelli. Heseems rather the 
link between the Middle Ages and the present, 
but to belong to neither. Concerning the vexed 
question of how to interpret his great work, 7%e 
Prince, see MAccuHIAvELLI; but whether it be 
interpreted as satire or heartless policy, Mac- 
chiavelli shows with masterly keenness how an 
unlimited monarch may bend all to his will. He 
is modern in his study of facts ; he is medieval 
in his worship of the State and kingly power. 
Bluntschli considers his great service to have 
been that he divorced political science from 
theology. To Jean Bodin (g.v.), in his Of the 
Commonwealth, we owe the modern and neces- 
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sary concept of sovereignty (g.v.). Sovereignty 
is not above moral law ; justice is its best sup- 
port ; yet the Stateisabove enactments. ‘‘ The 
State can do no wrong.’’ There are, however, 
laws, like those of the family, of property, even 
of the succession to the French crown, with 
which, Bodin says, the State cannot meddle. 
From the inviolability of property he deduces 
the consequence that even the most absolute 
monarch cannot tax his people without their 
consent. We see here plainly the influence of 
the Reformation, the emphasis upon individual 
responsibility, and the right of the individual to 
judge even the king. On this question Luther, 
Reuchlin, Colet, More, Erasmus, Politian, Cal- 
vin, Bacon, all wrote. Hugo Grotius declares 
the State to be ‘‘the complete union of free 
men who join themselves together for the pur- 
pose of enjoying law and for the sake of public 
welfare’ (De jure belli, vol. i, chap. i., § 14). 
This is almost the social contract. 

Of the early English writers on political sci- 
ence Pollock says : 


“Fortescue, both in his book, De Laudibus Legum 
Angliz, and in his less known treatises on the Law of 
Nature and the Monarchy of England, is careful to 
represent the king’s power as not absolute but limited 
by the law, or, to use the language borrowed by 
him from St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Regimine Principum, 
not ‘royal’ but ‘ political.’ The king is 
the head of the body politic, but can act 
only according to its constitution and by 
the appropriate organs in each case. 
And itis saidin general terms that the 
king’s power is derived from the con- 
sent of theepeople. But the question 
where politfcai swpremacy really lies is not followed 
up. Neither is any definite theory of the origin of 
government put forward. More’s U/ofgia calls for 
mention on account of its literary fame; but tho it con- 
tains incidentally not a few shrewd criticisms, open 
and covert. on the state of English society in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century, we cannot count it as 
an addition to political science. It is a Platonic or 
ultra-Platonic fancy, bred of the Platonism of the 
Renaissance. Even more than the Refpudirc of Plato it 
belongs to the poetry as distinguished from the philos- 
ophy of politics. In the De Republica Anglorum, 
or English Commonwealth, of Sic Thomas Smith, first 
published after the author's death in 1583, we find 
something much more like a forerunner of Hobbes. 
Indeed, so clear and precise are Smith’s chapters on 
sovereignty that one is tempted to think that he must 
somehow have had knowledge of Bodin’s work.” 


Early 
Writers. 


More modern in its appeal to facts is Montes- 
quieu's great Esfrit des Lozs. Like Aristotle, 
he endeavors to study States and laws as they 
are, and from them to construct his generaliza- 
tions Much of his information is unreliable, 
and his writings are therefore of unequal value ; 
but much is also of very great value, and he may 
be considered almost the father of modern _his- 
torical research and comparative political sci- 
ence. His interpretation of the English Con- 
stitution emphasizes the necessity of separating 
the legislative, judicial, and executive powers, 
an idea which has played so large a part in 
America, but is to-day much criticised, espe- 
cially in England. He feared the corruption of 
democracies, yet held that liberty should be the 
governing political principle, 

This brings us to Hobbes (g.v.) and his 
Leviathan. (For a fuller discussion of the ori- 
gin of and the difference between Hobbes’, 
Locke’s, and Rousseau’s forms of the theory 
of natural rights and the social contract, see 
Natura Ricurs.) With Hobbes all men are 
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by nature free and equal ; but since in this state 
without government they would constantly be 
at war, they have compacted to- 
gether to give over their natural 
rights to some person or persons 
who have the sovereignty, and, hav- 
ing given away their rights, they 
no longer have them, and hence they can only 
absolutely obey. The sovereign is irresponsible 
and absolute. The people are his subjects. 
With Locke, the people have made a similar 
compact, but have reserved the right to with- 
draw their allegiance when they will. Hence 
the right to revolution, his Essay on Czvil Gov- 
ernment being an elaborate defence of the 
Revolution of 1688. (See Locke ; Hosses.) 
Rousseau’s social compact is one where the 
people surrender their rights to all the people 
and not to the sovereign. ‘‘ Each of us puts 
his person and faculties in a common stock 
under the sovereign direction of the general 
will ; and we receive every member as an in- 
separable part of the whole.” (See RoussEav.) 
We pass over these theories in brief because 
they are discussed under the special articles 
above referred to, but these theories have 
changed the whole modern world. Entering 
into the thought of France through Rousseau and 
numerous writers of the eighteenth century (see 
France), the doctrine of the natural rights of 
man was the main intellectual cause of the 
French Revolution. Crossing the ocean, it pro- 
duced various Declarations of Rights in various 
States, as notably in Virginia ; it molded the 
Declaration of independence of the United 
States, and has affected the whole history of the 
United States even more than that of France. 
Federalists and Jeffersonians, Republicans and 
Democrats, broad and strict constructionists 
have differed in the interpretation of the United 
States Constitution, but all have been agreed that 
government can only do that which the Consti- 
tution empowers it to do, or, at least, that which 
can be read into the Constitution. All else is re- 
served to the individual ; constitutions and char- 
ters are compacts by which the sovereign voters 
allow the governmentcertain acts. In Europe, 
governments, municipal, State, or national, can 
do what they will. In the United States, the 
presumption is against government action ; and 
city, State, and even the Federal Government 
can do only what the people vote that they may 
do; action beyond this often requires constitu- 
tional amendments most difficult to obtain. 
Under which system the individual is most free 
is to-day a debated point. A growing minority 
in the United States believe that there is really 
more individual freedom in Europe than in the 
United States ; that the United States is bound 
by ‘‘the dead hand”’ of an iron Constitution, 
framed for conditions which have long passed 
away, and that, as in the case of Greece and 
Rome, the greatest freedom is not in that coun- 
try which theoretically most exalts the indi- 
vidual over the State, but in that country where 
the power of a democratic State is greatest. 
The individual in Rome and America is freed 
from the State, a member of which he is, to be 
delivered, bound hand and foot, to private des- 
potisms in which he has no voice. Whether 
this view be correct or not, it will be seen how 
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far these theories of the social compact and of 
natural rights have affected the world, and par- 
ticularly the United States. (See ConsTiruTION 
ALISM; NaruraAt Ricurs.) In England first 
arose a check to these theories and more bal- 
anced views. Hume brilliantly showed the 
fallacy of the social contract, and Blackstone 
carefully built'up where Hume tore down. Of 
Blackstone, Pollock says : 


““While Rousseau’s Contrat Social was almost fresh 
from the press, Blackstone was handling Locke's prin- 
ciples in England after quite another fashion. If we 
dismiss from our minds Bentham’s fervid criticism, 
and approach Blackstone in an unprejudiced mood, 
we shall find that he not only was faith- 
ful to his lights, but mikenially improved 


on Locke in more than one point. For The Social 
one thing, he distinctly refuses to believe Unit 
in the state of nature as an historical y: 


fact, and thereby avoids a difficulty 

which Locke had palliated rather than 

met by ingenious but weak excuses. ‘Society had not 
its formal beginning from any convention of individ- 
uals.’ Blackstone treats the family as the unit of 
society, and reduces the original contract, tho he 
does not abandon the term, to the fact that men hold 
together in society because they cannot help it.”’ 


Burke, however, most brilliantly criticised the 
theory of the social compact. His theoretical 
statements are intertwined with his historical 
and political writings, and this fact renders him 
at times contradictory, but also saves him from 
going toextremes. Heopposes both Protestant 
oppression in Ireland and Jacobin violence in 
France. His Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution is explained by his Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs. He says: ‘‘ Meta- 
physics cannot live without definitions, but pru- 
dence is cautious how shedefines.’’ He believes 
in the people almost as much as Rousseau, and 
tells us that ‘‘ asa law directed against the mass 
of the nation has not the nature of a reasonable 
institution, so neither has it the authority ; for 
zn all forms of government the people zs the 
true legislator.’ Even the whole people 
“have no right to make a law prejudicial to 
the whole community.’”’ But he asks: ‘‘ What 
are the people? ‘A number of vague, loose in- 
dividuals’ are not a people, neither can they 
make themselves one offhand by convention. 
A nation is born of history ; it is a compact of 
the living, the dead, and those yet unborn. Itis 
far more natural than an imaginary ‘state of na- 
ture,’ for ‘art is man’s nature.’’’ Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social Burke calls ‘‘ chaff and rags, and 
paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights 
of man.’’ (See Burke.) This study of facts 
leads us to 


IV. THe PrEsENT CENTURY. 


Here the first great name is Bentham. His 
Fragment on Government appeared in 1776, 
but he belongs distinctly to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He bases the State on sovereignty, and, 
laying the foundation of the modern English 
theory of the State, says: ‘‘ When a number of 
persons (whom we may style subjects) are sup- 
posed to be in the habit of paying obedience to 
a person, or an assemblage of persons, of a 
known and certain description (whom we may 
call governor or governors), such persons alto- 
gether (subjects and governors) are said to be in 
a state of political society.” 
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Laws are the commands of the supreme gov- 
ernor, or, to use the term now adopted, the sov- 
ereign. And the field of the supreme gov- 
ernor’s authority isindefinite. As tothe subject, 
Bentham says that while his duty is, as Hobbes 
says, to ‘‘ obey punctually,’’ his right is also to 
“censure freely.’’ The basis of, censure is to 
be the Benthamite measure of right, utility, 
“the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
(See BENTHAM. ) ; 

Austin (g.v.) is a writer whose works have 
been much discussed and much misunderstood. 
He writes abstractly and dogmatically, devel- 
oping the clear concept of sovereignty with lit- 
tle reference to moral, social, or historical con- 
siderations. This lack, Pollock says, ‘‘ has been 
supplied by Sir Henry Maine in the two last 
chapters of his Zarly History of Institutions, 
and later by Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the 
Fortnightly Review. Still more lately Pro- 
fessor Holland has exhibited the results of the 
English school in a form wholly freed from the 
old controversial encumbrances, and thereby 
freed also from the extreme insularity which has 
prevented Austin’s work entirely, and Ben- 
tham’s to a great extent, from being appreciated 
by Continental thinkers.”’ 

The German school of political science is char- 
acteristically transcendental. It begins with 
Kant’s Rechtsstaat'and the German Vatur- 
recht ; it is developed in Fichte’s 
socialistic treatment of his early in- 
dividualistic conception of the State 
as composed of individuals, and 
Hegel’s individualistic treatment 
of a socialistic conception of the State ; it re- 
sults in the paternalism of German State social- 
ism, and the democratic socialism of Marx and 
Lassalle. 

‘German political science, however, like Ger- 
man political economy, has developed a strong 
historical school. Even Hegel, in his theories, 
has much reference to history. Savigny, how- 
ever, is the great German founder of the his- 
torical school. The problem, however, most 
discussed in political science in the present cen- 
tury has been the function and the extent of the 
function of the State. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
in 1791 argued that the sole duty of the State 
was the maintenance of the legal security of 
each individual ; but most Germans have dif- 
fered from this. Fichte notably broke through 
these narrow bounds. Friedrich J. Stahl con- 
siders the State ‘‘the union of the multitude to 
an ordered common existence, the setting up of 
a moral authority and power, exalted and majes- 
tic, to which the subjects must submit.’’ Fr. 
Schmittbenner declared the State to be ‘‘an 
ethical organism for the purpose of giving pub- 
lic expression life, law, well-being and culture.’’ 
Waitz (Polztzk, 1862) says, ‘‘The State is not 
something arbitrarily made; it does not arise 
by acontract between men nor by the power of 
one or more individuals. The State grows like 
an organism, but not according to the laws, nor 
for the ends of mere natural life; it has its 
foundation in the higher moral tendencies of 
man, and is a sphere for the realization of 
moral ideas ; it is not a natural but a moral or- 
ganism.’”’ 

More recent thought of this school has em- 
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phasized the element of nationality. Welcker 
in Freiburg, Lieber in New York, Laurent 
in Ghent, Mancini and Padelitti in Rome, 
Pierantoni in Naples, and notably Bluntschli 
in Ziirich and Munich, have emphasized this 
thought. 

The opposition to the historical and national 
school has been mainly in England. Mill criti- 
cised the paternal theory of the State from the 
radical standpoint, tho he later in 
life in many practical ways modified 
this and learned even to call him- 
self a socialist. (See Mitt.) Buckle 
and Bagehot apply the methods of 
natural science and environment to the theory of 
the State; Baron Edtvés in Hungary, Labou- 
laye in France, Morley in England, follow 
Mill’s liberalism. Herbert Spencer bitterly 
opposes any extension of the function of the 
State, in which he is opposed by Huxley (¢.v.)} 
and Ritchie (g.v.). Latest political science, how- 
ever, devotes itself more to special subjects and 
historical research and analysis. Gneist in Ger- 
many, Stubbs, Anson, and Dicey in England, 
Macey in America, are among the chief stu- 
dents of the English Constitution. Laboulaye 
writes admiringly of the American Constitution. 
Treitshke, Lorenz von Stein and others have 
studied Prussian and German administration. 
De Tocqueville (early in the century) and Bryce 
and Lecky (recently) have written general 
studies of American democracy. Paul Janet, 
in France, has written what some consider the 
best general history of political science. 


England. 


References: F. Pollock’s History of the Science of 
Politics (x890); J. K. Bluntschli's Leh7e vom Modernen 
Staat—the first volume translated as Zhe Theory of 
the States (1895); J. W. Burgess’s Political Science and. 
Comparative Constitutional Law (1890) ; T. D. Wool- 
oa Political Science (1878); W. Wilson’s The State 
1895). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 
—It would be difficult to overestimate the influ- 
ence which the rise of the great American 
Republic has had on the recent phases of 
political philosophy. Not that the United 
States has produced a striking literature of 
the subject, The American spirit is more at 
home in practice than in theory. It has been 
the facts of our political history, far more than 
the literary formulation of our political science, 
that have produced important results. To the 
philosophers of Europe, groping blindly about 
among the rubbish of antiquated systems for 
a foundation on which to build a strong mod- 
ern theory of the State, the development of 
American political institutions was full of sug- 
gestions. The Americans themselves worked 
away at their nation-making quite untroubled, 
for the most part, by philosophical perplexities, 
In the crises of attaining their independence 
the speculative minds among them followed 
unquestioningly the theories of natural rights 
and social contract, which were the staple of 
English and of Continental thought. ‘There 
was nothing original in the ideas of Otis, 
Adams, Mason, or Jefferson ; only in the appli- 
cation was novelty to be found. In the crisis 
of constitution-making, the same was true. 
Hamilton, Madison, and the other leaders in 
the movement of 1787-80, followed the theories 
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of Locke and Montesquieu and Burke ; but ex- 
hibited a marvelous sagacity in distinguishing 
the features of those theories that were of im- 
mediate applicability to the problems at hand, 
and in rejecting that which, however attract- 
ive in philosophy, was not of practical mo- 
ment. 

The reaction of American methods on 
Europe became manifest at the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. The formulation in 
written documents of the rights of subjects 
and the form and powers of Governments fol- 
lowed American precedents ; and the effect of 
this practise, in classifying thought on political 
subjects, was enormous. In America itself, 
speculation in reference to the written Consti- 
tution took a narrow legal form. The mean- 
ing of the language in this one concrete 
document absorbed our interest, and we be- 
came a race of constitutional lawyers. But 
beyond the seas the written Constitution, asa 
new phenomenon in politics, excited debate as 
to its abstract significance, and as to its import- 
ance, not to a particular State, but to the State 
in general. A new turn was given to the per- 
ennial discussion as to the relative position of 
monarch and people in reference to ultimate 
political authority. European thinkers, with 
the concept of a written constitution to work 
upon, were able to assign to the popular will 
a much more definite function in the abstract 
state. Moreover, the progress of an untram- 
meled democracy on this side of the water 
attracted the attention of social philosophers. 
The study of our institutions has been the 
source of such profound reflections, on both 
the good and the bad aspects of demo- 
cratic development, as are to be found in de 
Tocqueville, in Maine, and in Bryce. 

The crisis of our struggle for national unity, 
culminating in the Civil War, produced a con- 
siderable volume of literature, in which asolu- 
tion for our practical problems was sought 
in the principles of abstract political theory. 
Lieber’s PoLtical Ethics, published before 
1840, was the most complete treatise of a broad 
philosophical character prior to the war; and 
this work followed very closely the lines of 
German speculation of the day. Of our great 
ante-bellum statesmen, Calhoun was the 
most endowed with the spirit of specula- 
tion, and his Dzsguzsition on Govern- 
ment embodies some very suggestive ideas 
on the ultimate principles of Government, 
apart from his peculiar interpretation of the 
American Constitution. Of the works called 
forth by the exigencies of reconstruction at 
the end of the war, Hurd’s Theory of Our 
National Existence, Brownson’s American 
Republic, and Mulford’s The Nation, are 
notable. All of these betray a close depend- 
ence on prominent schools of European 
thought, but all are devoted to adapting the 
old formulas to the determination of a national 
sovereignty in the Constitution of the United 
States. This question of sovereignty in rela- 
tion to our written constitution, is a character- 
istic feature in the work of Jameson, 7he 
Constitutional Convention, and in that of 
Burgess, published as late as 1891, on Political 
Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. 
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The definitions and distinctions evolved in 
these latter works in the conception of sov- 
ereignty have denoted a clear advance in 
political theory, and have been correspond- 
ingly influential. A similar line of advance is 
to be seen in the works of Anson and Dicey 
pn the English Constitution, and these writers, 
the latter in particular, reveal their indebted- 
ness to American institutions for light in push- 
ing their way. At the same time continental 
thought, especially since the problem of Ger- 
man national organization was solved, has 
looked for inspiration and example across the 
Atlantic. Laband and Jellinek, the leading 
German publicists, are finding solutions for 
the problems of constitutional law and politics 
in the same conceptions of sovereignty that 
have been developed by American conditions, 

In summary, it is not unfair to say’that 
American facts and American theories, to- 
gether, have given to individual rights their 
surest present guarantee through written con- 
stitutions, and to national authority its surest 
support through the interpretation of sover- 
eignty in those constitutions. 

Wm. A. DunnNINe. 


POLLOCK, SIR FREDERICK, eldest son 
of Sir William Frederick Pollock, was born in 
1845, and educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 1871 
and was examiner in law at Cambridge, 1879- 
81. He was Professor of Jurisprudence at 
University College, London, in 1882-83, and 
then at Oxford. Hewas Professor of Common 
Law in the Inns of Court, 1889-90. He is editor 
of the Law Quarterly Review, and of the Law 
Reports since January,1895. Hehas published 
works on law, ahistory of political science, etc. 


POLL TAX. See TaxaTIon. 


POLYANDRY (Gr. moAtc, many, and avfp, 
man) is the social state where the women 
have more husbands than one. It is some- 
times limited to the marriage of a woman to 
two or more brothers. It has prevailed in sav- 
age times more or less all over the world. It 
still exists in Tibet, Ceylon, and some parts 
of India. See Famity. 


POLYGAMY (Gr. modtc, many, and -yduoc, 
marriage) isthe social state where the husband 
has more than one wife (polygyny), or the wife 
has more than one husband (polyandry). See 
PoLtyanpry and PoLyGyny. 


POLYGYNY (Gr. rodtc, many, and yvvr9, 
woman) is the social state where the husband 
has more than one wife. It prevails in most 
savage lands, andis allowed in some semi- 
civilized lands. See FamiILy. 


POOL-SELLING is the selling of pools or 
stakes where a combination of persons stake 
a sum of money on the success of a horse, 
or on whatever thing the pool may be; the 
money to be divided among the successful bet- 
ters according to the amount put in by each. 
There has been considerable agitation against 
pool-selling, and laws have been passed against 
it. See GAMBLING, 
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POOR-LAWS (ENGLISH).—The poor- 
laws of England, which have played so large 
and important a part in her economic and social 
history, date mainly from the Elizabethan 
period. : : 

In feudal times the poor were recognized as 
having direct claim on their lords; there needed 
to be no other legal provision. What more was 
needed was left to monastic and other ecclesias- 
tical organizations, and to hospitals. There 
was no inquiry into the causes of destitution ; 
application for relief was the one thing needful. 
The inevitable consequence of this want of dis- 
crimination was that the very machinery for 
the relief of the poor became a means of in- 
creasing their number and deteriorating their 
character. The downfall of feudalism and the 
transition to an industrial and commercial 
society, too, developed pauperism which dif- 
fered widely from the poverty of preceding cen- 
turies, and completely outgrew the machinery 
for its relief. 


Steps were first taken simply for the repression of 
the poor. An act of 12 Richard II., after providing for 
labor for persons able to work (see Labor and Labor 
Laws, vol. xiv. p. 167), enacts “that beggars impotent 
to serve shall abide in the cities and towns where they 

may be dwelling at the time of the proc- 
ee of this pee and, Hl the 
. people of the cities and towns will not 

Early Leg or may not, suffice to find them, that 

islation. these, the said beggars, shall draw them 

to other towns within the hundred, rape, 

or wapentake, or to the towns where 
they were born, within 4o days after the proclamation 
made, and there shall continually abide during 
their lives.’”’ This is the first enactment in which the 
impotent poor are directly named asa separate class, 
and on that account it has been mistakenly regarded 
as the origin of the English poor-laws; but it makes 
no provision for their relief, and the chief character- 
istic of the statute is the fact of its having openly rec- 
ognized the distinction between “ beggars able to 
labor’’ and ‘‘ beggars impotent to serve.” 

But the problem grew. The reckless waste 
of national resources by Henry VIII.; the 
dissolution and spoliation of the monasteries, 
and the resultant transfer of land and other 
property from the possession of semi-popular 
trustees to nobles greedy for increased rents ; 
the debasement of the currency which raised 
the cost of the necessaries of life, and was not 
accompanied by a proportionate increase in 
wages; and the confiscation of the lands 
belonging to the craft-gilds—all combined to 

‘bring about a state of distress and misery 
among the masses of the people which has 
persisted, in varying extent and intensity, down 
to the present day. The Agrarian Revolution 
of the sixteenth century, by which men were 
displaced to make room for sheep, and the im- 
poverishment of the small farmers which fol- 
lowed in its train; the discovery of a new 
world and the consequent birth and develop- 
ment of the “great industry” and the vast 
foreign commerce of to-day; the continuous 
enclosure of common lands, and the enforced 
aggregation of men into the towns, had all also 
added to the deterioration of the national life, 
and contributed to establish pauperism as a 
national institution. 

In 1536 Parliament first attempted to cope 
with the problem by enacting that voluntary 
alms should be collected in each parish for 
the purpose of relieving the impotent poor. 
“« Every preacher, parson, vicar, and curate,” 
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says the act, ‘‘ as well in their sermons, collec- 
tions, bidding of the beads as in the time of 
confession, and making of wills, is to exhort, 
move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal for 
the relief of the impotent.” But this scheme 
failed, and was repealed four years later. In 
1551 another attempt was made to establish a 
voluntary poor fund. A book was directed to 
be kept in every parish, containing the names 
of the householders and the impotent poor, and 
in Whitsun week collectors were to be ap- 
pointed whose duty it was on the following 
Sunday at church to ‘‘gently ask every man 
and woman what they of their charity will 
give weekly towards the relief of the poor. 

If any one able to further this charitable 
work do obstinately and frowardly refuse to 
give or do discourage others, the ministers and 
churchwardens are to gently exhort him. If 
he will not be so persuaded, the bishop is to 
send for him to induce and persuade him by 
charitable ways and means, and so, according 
to his discretion, take order for the reforma- 
tion thereof.” This act was also ineffective 
and was repeated word for word in another 
act. 

Passing by various acts of similar import and 
growing more and more toward the compul- 
sory relief of the poor, we come 
to the Elizabethan acts. Early in 
Elizabeth’s reign the spiritual per- Elizabethan 
suasion toward obstinate persons Acts, 
withholding contributions was 
strengthened by the aid of the civil 
power. A few years later (1572) legislation 
took a more vigorous turn ‘‘ for the punishment 
of vagabonds and for relief of the poor and 
impotent.” 


The act 14 Eliz. c. 5, reciting that ‘all the parts of 
this realm of England and Wales be presently with 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars exceedingly 
pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth in the 
same realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great 
outrages, to the high displeasure of Almighty God, and 
to the great annoy of the common weal, and for avoid- 
ing confusion by reason of numbers of laws concern- 
ing the premises standing in force together,” repealed 
before-mentioned statutes and made provision for 
various matters, ‘tas well for the utter suppressing of 
the said outrageous enemies to the common weal as 
for the charitable relieving of the aged and impotent 
poor people.” Persons above 14, and being rogues, 
vagabonds, or sturdy beggars, and “taken begging 
in every part of this realm, or taken vagrant, wander- 
ing and misordering themselves,” were upon their 
apprehension to be committed to prison to the next 
sessions or jail delivery without bail, and on convic- 
tion “shall beadjudged to be grievously whipped, and 
burnt through the gristle of the right ear with a hot 
iron of the compass of an inch about, manifesting his 
or her roguish kind of life, and his or her punishment 
received for the same,”’ This judgment was not to be 
executed if, after imprisonment, ‘t some honest person, 
valued at the last subsidy next before that time to five 
Stee in goods or 20s. in lands, or else some such 
honest householder as by the justices of the peace of 
the same county, or two of them, shall be allowed, will 
of his charity take such offender before the same 
justices into his service for one whole year,” under 
recognizance to keep this poor person for that period 
and to bring him, if still living, before the justices at 
the year’s end; on the other hand the pauper, depart- 
ing within the year against the will of his master, was 
to be whipped and burnt as above provided. The 
offender was absolved from a second punishment for 
a short time, but if after threescore days, and being of 
the age of 18 or more, he ‘* do eftsoons fall again toany 
kind of roguish or vagabond’s trade of life,” then the 
said rogue, vagabond, or sturdy beggar, from thence- 
forth was ‘‘to be taken, adjudged, and deemed in all 
respects as a felon,” and should suffer as a felon—sub- 
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ject, however, to like redemption as on the first charge, 
conditioned for two years’ service ; but offending a 
third time he was to “be adjudged a felon” and ener 
pains of death and loss of lands and goods as a felon, 
without allowance or benefit of clergy or sanctuary. 
Offenders under 14 were punishable by whipping or 
stocking, as provided by the repealed statutes. 


This was harsh, but the short-lived law of 
Edward VI. was harsher still. It allowed, how- 


ever, for many exceptions, and called for charit- 
able relief. 


The numerous charities and endowments and 
foundations of almshouses, by will and other- 
wise, of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, still extant in numerous buildings 
throughout the country, are illustrations of the 
spirit of the legislation here referred to. It 
is not improbable that legislation sometimes 
prompted the donations, but more probable 
that such legislation was a reflex of the general 
disposition prevalent for generations after the 
ordinary channels of voluntary charity were 
obstructed. 

Still, legal repression and private charity did 
not work, and occasioned the legislation of 
1601, laying the foundation of the poor-law 
system which has endured in substance even 
down to the present century. 


By this act two or more “substantial householders” 
were to be yearly nominated by the justices of the 

eace to serve as overseers of the poor in each parish. 

he overseers were to raise ‘‘ weekly or otherwise, by 
taxation of every inhabitant, such competent sums of 
money as they shall think fit,” for (2) setting to work 
the children of all such whose parents shall not be 
thought able to keepand maintain them ; (4) for setting 
to work all such persons, married and unmarried, hav- 
ing no means to maintain them, and who use no ordi- 
nary and daily trade of life to get their living by; (c) 
for providing a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware and stuff, to set the poor 
on work ; (d) for the necessary relief of the lame, old, 
impotent, blind, and such other among them being 
; poor and not able to work. Children 
whose parents cannot maintain them 
are to be apprenticed till the age of 
four-and-twenty years in the case of 
boys, and twenty-one years or the 
time of marriage in the case of girls. 
The overseers may, with the leave of 
the Lord of the Manor, erect houses 
for the impotent poor on any waste or common. No 
provision is made for the erection of any house in 
which work may be done, and it was evidently 
intended that the fax, hemp, etc., should be worked up 
at the houses of the poor. But an act of 1576 had al- 
ready empowered the justices of each county to erect 
‘*houses of correction ” in which ‘‘ such as be already 
grown up in idleness and so rogues at this present” 
should be set to work under strict prison discipline ; 
and the justices were now ordered to commit to these 
places, or to the sincinry a he those who refused to 
work on materials provided by the parish. What they 
had to expect at the houses of correction may be seen 
from one of the rules of the Suffolk House for the 
year 1589—‘‘Item, it is ordered and agreed upon that 
every strong or sturdy rogue at his or her first entrance 
into the said house shall have 12 stripes upon his bare 
skin with the said whip provided for the said house; 
and every young rogue or idle loiterer six stripes with 
the said whip in form aforesaid. And that every one 
of them, without fail, at their first coming into the said 
house, shall have put upon him, her, or them some 
clogs, chain, collars of iron, ringle, or manacle, such as 
the keeper of the said house shall think meet. 

The new act was only gradually carried out. In 1622 
“ A Wellwisher ’’ complains, in a tract called, ‘Griev- 
ous Groans for the Poor,” that ‘tho the number of 
the poor do daily increase, there hath been no collec- 
tion for them, no not these seven years, 1n many par- 
ishes of this land, especially in country towns; but 
many of those parishes turneth forth their poor, yea 
and their lusty laborers that will not work, or for any 
misdemeanor want work, to beg, filch, and steal for 
their maintenance, so that the country is pitifully pes- 
tered with them; yea and the maimed soldiers that 
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have ventured their lives and lost their limbs on our: 
behalf are alsothus requited, . . . So they are turned 
forth to travel in idleness (the highway to hell)... . 
until the law bring them unto the fearful end of 
hanging.’’ 

In 1630 a royal commission was appointed to: 
examine into the working of the law, and new 
legislation resulted. In 1662 the statute 13 and 
14 Charles II. recited various evils, and devel-- 
oped the law of settlement, which proved so 
fruitful in ills. 


It said ‘‘ by reason of some defects in the law, poor 
people are not restrained from going from one parish 
to another, and therefore do endeavor to settle them- 
selves in those parishes where there is the best stock,. 
the largest commons or wastes to build.cottages, and. 
the most woods for them to burn and de- 
stroy, and, when they have consumed it, 


then to another parish, and at last be- Law of 
come rogues and vagabonds, to the great 
discouragement of parishes to provide Settlement, 


stocks, where itis liable to be devoured 

by strangers.” Justices of the peace, 

upon complaint by the parish officers, within 4o days: 
after any such person’s coming to settle as before men- 
tioneu in any tenement under the yearly value of £10,. 
were empowered by warrant to remove.such person 
to the parish where he was last legally settled either” 
as a native, householder, sojourner, apprentice, or 
servant for not less than 4o days, unless he gave suffi-- 
cient security for the discharge of the parish. 

This act at once divided England into four-- 
teen thousand warring communities, each 
determined, at whatever cost to the national. 
welfare, to throw its burden of involuntary 
charity upon its neighbor. A huge code of 
case law, developed by hundreds of judgments. 
and appeals, was founded upon the muddled 
sentences of the original acts. Every possible 
subtlety as to the effect of every variety of 
hiring or apprenticeship, or the validity of in-- 
dentures given by a parish where the church- 
wardens and overseers were the same persons, 
was defined to-a hair’s breadth, while the in-- 
curable vagrant, the too ambitious laborer, the 
widow, the lunatic, the invalid, the miserable 
causes and instruments of this warfare, were: 
carted and whipped and scorned and driven 
backward and forward from one cruel little: 
parish to another. 

The eighteenth century saw some changes in the 
law. It had evidently produced evil. By the statute 
I ee Il. c..a7 (one of the acts continuing the act of 
Charles II.), it had been enacted that, as poor persons- 
‘‘at their first coming to a parish do commonly conceal 
themselves,”’ the 4o days’ continuance in a parish re- 
quired by the act of Charles to make a settlement, 
were to be accounted from the time of the person’s de- 
livering a notice in writing of the house of abode and 
number of the family to the parish officer. Hence 
persons coming to work under a certificate, on its 
production, were removed back again, lest they gain 
a settlement at the end of 4odays. This mischievous 
result was sought to be avoided by a certificate of 
acknowledgment of settlement, and then and not be- 
fore, on becoming chargeable to another parish, the 
certificated person could be sent back to the parish 
whence it was brought(8 and 9 Will. III. c 30). 
This provision led to additional legislation, compli- 
cating the law of settlement. It was not until toward 
the close of the eighteenth century that an important 
inroad on the law relating to the removal of the poor 
was made by requiring actual chargeability before 
removal to their place of settlement (35 Geo. III. c. 
tor); and at the same time justices were empowered 
to suspend removal in the case of sickness. 

There was with this some development of re- 
lief. In 1676 William III., when appointing” 
his new Board of Trade, instructed them to: 
‘‘consider of proper methods of setting on 
work and employing the poor, and making them 
useful,” In the same year a Bristol merchant: 
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named John Cary proposed the erection of a 
workhouse for the united parishes of Bristol. 
Two years later a new “ corporation ’’ was 
formed for London, and several houses in 
Bishopsgate Street were bought. Into these 
houses were taken ‘the poor distressed chil- 
dren that lay up and down in the streets of the 
city,” and others, for each of whom the church- 
wardens of the various city parishes paid a 
shilling a week. There were about four hun- 
dred in all. At Bristol, Cary succeeded in 
getting his workhouse established. The ex- 
ample of Bristol was followed by Plymouth, 
Worcester, Hull, Exeter, and other places. 
The results, in suppressing vagrancy and keep- 
ing down the rates, were so good that in 1722 
a general act was passed allowing parishes 
either singly or in combination to build work- 
. houses, and to refuse relief to all who would 
not enter them. At once a very large number 
of workhouses were erected in many parts of 
England. Their first effect was shown in a 
very considerable decrease of the rates. 

Those who administered the workhouses 
were under no illusion as to the cause of this 
decrease. Ina book publishedin 1725, describ- 
ing about a hundred of the newly established 
houses, a correspondent from Rumford writes : 
“‘T must, sir, observe to youthat the advantage 
of the workhouse to the parish does not arise 
from what the people do toward their subsist- 
ence, but from the apprehension the poor have 
of it.” The workhouses were run for profit. 
Sir Matthew Hale, one of the wisest and best 
men of his time, some time before 1662, advo- 
cates the building of workhouses for the em- 
ployment of the poor. ‘‘ By this means,” he 
says, ‘‘the wealth of the nation will be in- 
creased, manufactures advanced, and every- 
body put into a capacity for eating his own 
bread.” John Locke’s report to the Board of 
‘Trade, written in 1697, contains exact calcula- 
tions as to the value of the labors of young 
children, and of those who, being decayed of 
their full strength, could yet do something. 
Even Henry Fielding, with all his experience 
as a police magistrate and his own practical 
good sense, suggested in 1753 that the work- 
house might be made a place where industrious 
destitute men might support themselves by 
the sale of their work; and lesser men than 
Hale and Locke and Fielding issued, from the 
middle of the seventeenth till the end of the 
eighteenth century, a constant succession of 
pamphlets advocating various schemes for 
‘“employing the poor to profit,” generally by 
engaging them in the woolen or linen manu- 
factures. 

A few years, however, sufficed to develop the 
injurious effects of this mode of dealing with 
the poor, and the accumulated evils of the 
working of the poor-laws led, in 1783, to the 
passing of the statute 22 George IIL, ¢. 83, 
known as “Gilbert’s Act,” the principle of 
which was extensively adopted in subsequent 
legislation. Only the aged and infirm were 
to be sent to workhouses, and the principle 
was deliberately adopted that work was to be 
found in the neighborhood for the able-bodied, 
and that any difference between their wages 
and the sum necessary for their maintenance 
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was to be made up from the rates. In 1790 
another act was passed, attempting to create 
a system of inspection of poor- 
houses by justices and the clergy. 
But as soon as the French War 
had begun (1793), the poor-laws 
began to be administered in a 
spirit of blindpanic. By this time 
the justices had taken upon themselves most of 
the responsibility for the amount and character 
of the relief granted by the parish overseers. It 
had been originally intended by the poor-law 
of Elizabeth that they should, through their 
right of appointing the overseers, exercise a 
general control over the system, but an act of 
1691 had been so interpreted as to give them an 
unlimited right of ordering relief themselves, 
in spite of the opposition of the overseers. 

In 1795 the magistrates of Berkshire “‘ and 
other discreet persons,” at a meeting held at 
Speenhamland, near Newbury, announced 
that they would make an allowance in aid of 
wages to ‘all poor and industrious men and 
their families,” raising the household income 
in each case to a minimum varying with the 
price of bread. Next year the clauses of the act 
of 1723 allowing parishes to offer the workhouse 
test instead of outdoor relief were definitely 
repealed. And so began the pauperization 
of the English rural population. Hitherto 
relief, in theory at least, had been confined to 
the exceptionally unfortunate. Now the rates 
were to become part of the normal industrial 
system; farmers discharged their men in a 
body, to take them back next day as paupers 
with part of their wages paid by the parish. 

Says Thorold Rogers (Work and Wages, 
chap. xv.): 

“T can conceive nothing more cruel, I had almost 
said more insolent, than to condemn a laborer to the 
lowest possible wages on which life may be sustained, 
by an Act of Parliament, interpreted and enforced by 
an ubiquitous body of magistrates, whose interest it 
was to screw the pittance down to the lowest conceiv- 
able margin, and to inform the stinted recipient that, 
when he had starved on that during the days of his 
strength, others must work to maintain him in sickness 
or old age.”’ 

The terrible suffering and demoralization of 
the English laborer that resulted from the 
system can to-day be scarcely credited. Under 
the law, the laborer was guaranteed against 
starvation, and there was no incentive to 
work. He could not live except by pauper 
relief. He cared therefore little about work. 
It was really the parish that sold his labor. In 
some parishes the laborers were put up at auc- 
tion. Sometimes children of either sex were 
sold to manufacturers in job lots (the manufac- 
turer sometimes contracting to take one insane 
child for so many healthy ones). Often chil- 
dren of both sexes were given over to gang- 
masters, who would let them out to farmers, 
working them in the field by day and lodging 
them in barns by night without any pretense 
of decency. The poorhouses were called 
‘ bastiles,” and hated. The degraded laborer 
came to look upon pauper relief without 
shame, and the distributor of the relief would 
go around and distribute the bread the laborer 
could not buy. The poor-relief rates rose till 
they threatened to devour the rents of the 
landlords. The landlords themselves were 
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compelled to desire a change. Various minor 
changes led to the great reform law of 1834. 


Says Graham Wallas (see references at the 
end of this article) : 


__ ‘“*Political economy’ had by this time consolidated 
itself in the writings of Ricardo, and MacCulloch, and 
ames Mill. Malthus had demonstrated the impor- 
ant part which the struggle for life had played in the 
history of human society as well as in the animal 
world. No member of Parliament could now repeat 
without criticism the light-hearted argument of Mr. 
Charles Gray in 1751, that the poor-law ‘makes young 
laborious people venture to marry when nothing else 
would, and helps to propagate a race of the most 
useful subjects we have.’ The old ideas as to the 
profitable employment of the poor scarcely appear in 
the reports of the Commons committees of 1824 and 
1828, and having been rediscovered, without a sus- 
picion of their past history, by Robert Owen in 1812, 
were now associated in men’s minds with revolution- 
ary schemes of equality. 

“At the same time the new doctrine, that human 
society is best managed when no man is either hin- 
dered or helped in supporting himself and his family, 
seemed to be justified by actual experience in poor- 
law administration. 

“In the parish of Southwell, near Nottingham, the 
rates had already been enormously reduced by the 
building of a prison-like workhouse and the exaction 
of labor, useless, perhaps, but severe and unpaid, as 
a condition of bare subsistence. Similar experiments, 
with the same success, had been tried in several other 
parishes. 

“The ‘laws of political economy’ were vaguely felt 
to have established themselves in a position of gloomy 

orthodoxy, and when in 1832, during a 
= in Nea ca struggle for the rire es 
ill, the Whigs in power appointed a 
Law of 1834. Royal Commission ‘oa the aca 
its strongest members were known and 
ardent partizans of the newly accepted 
science. Their report, after two years of incessant 
labor on the part of the commissioners and their 
paid assistants, was presented in 1834, and is still the 
most magnificent State paper in existence, admirable 
in form and crushing in argument. It ended by 
recommending a radical alteration of the whole 
system. Parishes were to be formed, with or without 
their consent, into unions, whose accounts were to be 
inspected and whose by-laws were to be drawn up by 
a body of three commissioners sitting in London, and 
represented by traveling subcommissioners in the 
country. Outdoor relief to able-bodied persons was 
to be prohibited. Finally, and chiefly, the whole ad- 
ministration of the law was to be regulated on the 
principle that ‘the condition of the paupers shall in 
no case be so eligible as the condition of persons of 
the lowest class, subsisting on the fruits of their own 
industry.’” 


The report was adopted, almost unchanged, 
by overwhelming majorities. Repression of 
the poor was now the order of the day. Out- 
door relief was gradually ended. Families 
were broken up, lodged in poorhouses, hus- 
band and wife being separated. It produced 
its hardships. Says Mr. Wallas: 


“The sordid abominations of the old law were soon 
forgotten, and the religious working man as well as 
the revolutionary Chartist loathed the new science 
which aimed, it was said, at reducing the population 
to Parson Malthus’ standard by starving the paupers 
and separating man and wife in direct defiance of the 
word of God. Meanwhile the rates, in spite of the 
new law, were creeping up to the old level, and that 
great rise in agricultural wages for which the more 
sincere of the political economists had hoped did not 
take place. Freedom of combination was. the first 
condition of such a rise, and onthe very night after 
the new poor-law was introduced, Lor Howick re- 
peated the refusal of the Whig Cabinet to interfere 
with that fiagrant sentence of transportation upon the 
Dorchester laborers which made combinations in 

iculture impossible. 
ae The opposition to the new law soon penetrated to 
the House of Commons, and it was with increasing 
difficulty that the powers of the commissioners were 
from time to time renewed. At last, in 1847, the Poor- 
law Commission was dissolved, two out of the three 
worthy gentlemen of the day disappeared, having per- 
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haps taken themselves rafuer too seriously as solitary 
rotesters against an evil world, and an official Poor- 
aw Board with a parliamentary head was created. 
By 1871 so many duties of various kinds had been as- 
signed to the department that it took the name of the 
Local Government Board, which it still retains. Sixty 
years have now passed since the new poor-law was 
first enacted. During that time the great evil noted 
by the commissioners of 1834, the relief of able-bodied 
men in aid of wages or as a premium upon idleness, 
has practically disappeared. Of the 728,042 persons in 
receipt of relief on the 1st of July, 1801, there were 
only 3641 adult men in good health receiving indoor 
and 3419 outdoor relief—these last being helped only 
in some urgent crisis. There were at the same time 
not more than 6351 women in health inside the work- 
houses, and 52,679, almost all of whom were widows, 
receiving relief outside. Our pauper population now 
consists of deserted or orphan children, helpless old 
men and women, invalids, and lunatics. Their num- 
ber has remained wonderfully steady for the last 
twenty years, tho it does not at present increase with 
the increasing population. But the amount spent in 
their relief does slowly increase, and there is no sign 
of that extinction of the poor-rates to which most 
olitical economists in the early part of the century 
ooked for as a result of good administration.” 


Relief is now given under a series of general 
orders and instructional circulars issued by the 
Local Government Board and its predecessor, 
the Poor-law Board. While local guardians 
are not supposed to act contrary 
to these regulations, they have 
considerable latitude in adminis- 
tration. The regulations provide 
that no relief shall be given to 
any able-bodied male person while 
he is employed for wages or any remunera- 
tion, and that every able-bodied male relieved 
out of the workhouse shall be set to work, and 
be kept employed so long as he continues to 
receive relief. The exceptions to these rules 
are: 

Cases of sudden and urgent necessity, defined as 
“destitution requiring instant, but not permanent, 
relief’’; cases of sickness, accident, or bodily or 
mental infirmity; burial expenses; widows within 
the first six months of widowhood; widows with 
legitimate Child or children dependent on them and 
incapable of earning their livelihood, and with no ille- 
gitimate child born after the commencement of 
widowhood; wives and children of soldiers, sailors, 
marines, or militiamen, or of prisoners or convicts; 
wives and children of not able-bodied persons not 
residing in the parish. 

Outdoor relief is given in money and in 
kind, but in the case of able-bodied persons 
it is laid down that ‘‘ one-half at least shall be 
given in articles of food or fuel or in other 
articles of absolute necessity.” Relief may 
also be given by way of loan. The relieving 
officer has to investigate the cases of all 
applicants; he can give temporary relief in 
kind, where necessary, and must report to the 
guardians as to the health, ability to work, 
etc., of the applicant and his family. The 
guardians are then to decide on the merits of 
each individual case. | . 

Indoor relief is administered under a general 
order issued in July, 1847. 

Of the working of the law, Mr. J. F. Oake- 
shot (see references) says : 

“Phe growth of humanitarian feeling has had its 
influence on Poor-law administration, and the in- 
humanity of 50 years ago would not be tolerated by 
public opinion to-day. At the same time the adminis- 
tration of the law is still wanting inhumanity. Over 
the entrance of Dante’s Hell was written, ‘Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here,’ and if the effect of our 


Poor-law system were to be summed up in a single 
sentence we should have to use the same words. In 


Present 
Methods, 
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sire of insuring that ‘the situation of the 
Lee ae shall not be made really or apparently so 
eligible as the situation of the independent laborer of 
the lowest class,’ we deliberately feed them worse 
than criminals (the prison dietary 1s luxurious in com- 
parison with the oor-law standard), and we allow 
the law to be administered with such harshness that 
many men and women every year deliberately prefer 
death by starvation outside the workhouse to accept- 
ing relief from the rates with its deprivation of the 
privileges of citizenship and its dishonorable stigma 
of pauperism alike on aged and young, infirm and 
able-bodied, deserving and undeserving. Mr. Charles 
Booth in his recently published work, 7he Aged Poor 
in England and Wales, states that ‘as regards enter- 
ing the workhouse, it is the one point on which no 
difference of opinion exists among the poor. The 
aversion to the “house” ig absolutely universal, and 
almost any amount of suffering and privation will be 
endured by people rather than go into it.’ A recent 
return ordered by the House of Commons (C—476) 
shows that in London alone, in 1892, no less than 31 
persons, of whom 13 were so years old and upward, 
were certified by the verdicts of coroners’ juries to 
have died of starvation. In no case could any aD 
cation for relief be traced ; and they were never dis- 
covered to be in want by the relieving officers, or by 
any charitable society or individual. Who can sa 
how many times 31 would have to be multiplied if 
a similar return were made for the whole country, 
and if we included all those whose deaths were ac- 
celerated by starvation, but which were declared by 
juries to have been due to ‘natural causes.’”’ 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine (see references) 
says of the poor-law of 1834: 


“The fundamental principle of this reform was 
‘That the sttuation of the person recetving relief 
should not on the whole be made really or apparently so 
eligible as the sttuation of the independent laborer of 
the lowest class.’ 


“This principle has been everywhere accepted. ... 

“Tn fact the soundness of this principle is unques- 
tioned. The lot of the pauper must not be made too 
attractive. Yet I am led to ask whether repression 
has not been guilty of a fatal error. Has not the 
system been left to such mere officialism as to be 
hard and depressing, and at last brutalizing? 

“And this in two directions. First, to the worthy 
oor, so that all England is now vibrating in recoil 
rom the sad lot of the old and worthy and suffering 

poor. Second, to the idle, the dissolute, the loafer, 
and the tramp—the unworthy poor. 

“Do not present conditions in London and New 
York force us to face a new and graver problem? 
Yes, and the conditions in cities of the second rank 
also. 

‘“Do not the new race of brutally degraded paupers 
laugh to scorn the principle of the English Reform of 
1834, that their lot shall not be made too attractive? 
Do they not defy differences of detail of poor-law 
administration? ... 

“Has not the principle of repression miserably 

failed, when its effort to make the lot of the pauper 
not over-eligible hardens tramps into such brutal 
degradation that in their game with society they seem 
just now to hold in their hands the winning cards, and 
yet on the other hand the worthy poor of Bastard are 
in such straits that a great pension scheme throws its 
baleful shadow across the land? . . . . Who will not 
agree with me that repressive charity alone ts hard 
and that negative measures alone will fail?... . 
_ ‘The conviction that the lot of the poor in England 
is too hard and their treatment under the poor-law 
too severe has caused such reaction that a pension 
scheme of $85,000,000 a year hangs in the air, and 
a royal commission has been created to consider the 
condition of the poor.’’ 


For proposed reforms in the poor-law and 
methods of dealing with the whole problem, 
see Poverty. 


References: P. F, Aschrott’s The English Poor-law 
System (Tr. 1888); T. W. Fowle’s he Poor-law, 
“English Citizen Series” (1892); Report on Pauperism 
in England and Wales (Blue Book, 1889); W. Chance’s 
Better Administration of the Poor-law (1894); The 
whenned of the Poor-law, a paper by Graham WVallas, 
published in 7he Cooperative Annual for 1894; The 
Humanizing of the Poor-law, a Fabian tract (894), 
by J. T, Oakeshot. (See also POVERTY.) 
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POPULATION.—(See also BirTH- AND 
DEATH-RATE ; DEATH-RATE ; MARRIAGE ; CITIES, 
MaLTHUSIANISM.) We give in this article the 
principal sociological facts of population, leav- 
ing the discussion of the problems involved to 
the above articles. 


I. PopuLATION OF THE WoRLD, 


According to the estimate made by Ernest 
George Ravenstein, F. R. G.S., for 1890, the 
population of the earth by continents is as 
follows : 


INHABITANTS. 
CONTI- ; 
Area in 
NENTAL a 
Square Miles. 
DIVISIONS. | Per Sq. 
| Number. Mile 
‘ 
ASPICE alec cincess II, 514,000 127,000,000 II.0 
America, N... 1 4.4.0,000 89,250,000 13.8 
America, S 6,837,000 36,420,000 3 
Sia nee eee 14,710,000 850,000,000 57-7 
Australasia.. 3,288,000 4.730,000 Tad 
Europe .-sc.. 31555,000 380,200,000 106.9 
Polar Reg.... 4,888,800 300,000 0.7 
TEOLAL aareies.0« 51,238,800 1,487,900,000 29.0 


From Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
for January, 18or. 


Some recent authorities, however, put the 
earth’s population at nearer 1,700,000,000. The 
density of population of the more civilized 
countries, in the order of density, is as follows: 


Density per 


Population. 


}Square Mile. 
BORA,» vac. cxapeewite game 6,293,798 536 
FloM and 06 ..cse 0c sence 4)558,004 357 
Great Britain and Ire- 

LANG 4.4 << 5 Re 37,888,152 321 
EC eeneregs 7 eee eons 30,158,408 272 
Germany. e«. cs «: es 491424.135 235 
DS witweriang! cis save seuss 219339335 186 
PEORCO) oes vescicsssaaec 38,218,903 183 
Austria-Hungary ........ 41,284,966 17t 
Denmiaths,, cvsa.vals noc vebat 2,172,205 148 
Portugal... ... «sss eens 4.306,554 124 
Servia.. Leuawe Peek ue ea 2,157,447 116 
Rumaiiack -sdehenewmvce 5,000,000 98 
Spaliny iene eee: 17,246,688 go 
GRECO cites Kenn cit ees 2,217,000 88 
European Turkey........ 5,600,000 83 
European Russia......... 93)703.331 49 
SWSGGN <1. .nse au utes 45774409 28 
United States: ... 7.0.08 san 62,622,250 21 
INGE WAY Sucas4 cana eee 1,999,176 15 
AOStEBTIA ccs nisec once eee 31230,000 I 
UNITED STATES: 

North Atlantic Divi- 

SION tense a eae ane. 6era'8 107.37 
South Atlantic Divi- 

BLO ween cat eee a ies nr 32.98 
North Central Division.} ........ 29.68 
South Central Division.|  ........ 18.94 
Westery-Divisiony...c.|  sasees ee 2.58 


_ Ravenstein’s estimate of the earth’s fertile regions, 
in square miles, is 28,269,200 ; steppe, 13,901,000; desert, 
4,180,000 ; polar region, 4,888,800. 

The population of the earth according to race, as esti- 
mated by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., Edinburgh, is : 
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The numbers in the world according to 
RACE. Location. Number. creed, as estimated by M. Fournier de : laix 
——— ———— (American Statistical Association Publications, 
Indo-Germanic or | - Rope 1892-93, p. 37) are as follows : 
FAN wines csace urope, Persia, etc.. 45) 500,000 
Mongolian or Tu- ’ tli 
Tanian......... -.. | Greater part of Asia | 630,000,000 
Semitic or Hamitic NorthAfrica, Arabia 65,000,000 Number of 
Negro and Bantu.. | Central Africa...... 150,000,000 CREEDS. Followers. 
Hottentot and 
Bushmen...:.... | South Africa......... 150,000 —— 
Malay and Poly-| Australasia and r. Christianity...... steteleleteteYotetelsts netaisTs 477,080,158 
TIESIAN .... eee eeee Polynesia see ee weee 35,000,000 2. Worship of Ancestors and 
: ‘ North and South Confucianism...... Madi sant 256,000,000 
American Indian... America ........... 751900,000 Sh MAAN GMISHOANC Sete wnt Ce areeret aes ree 190,000,000 
4. Mohammedanism..... haven warerriere 176,834,372: 
PE OtAM ccsicse «ene 1,440,650,000 s. Buddhism..... 147,900,000. 
6. Taoism ina Se 43,000,000 
, : : J- SHINtoisM.........0005 ceeeereveees 14,000,000 
Mulhall’s estimate of the number speaking 8 Judaism..... Rains SAGAR NOK AnERE TA ahs 7so50s008 
the different European languages is: QUO yCHEISIN Hae sice s iseisiciclasereraisiciers ‘ 117,681,669 
ae Or FE aSORs lg a CHRISTIANITY, 
SPOKEN BY. WHOLE 
LANGUAGES. ‘ 
CHURCHES. Total. 
18or. 18g0. 1801 1890. : 

A Catholic Church...... Pia wee vee celiecie 230,866,533 
English....... 20,520,000 | 111,100,000 12.7 27-7 ProtestantiChur ches vacances 'ssicreiorers 143,237,625 
oo cena 31,450,000 | 51,200,000 19.4 12.7 Ey yee Church, 98,016,000 

erman....... | 30,320,000 | 75,200,000 18.7 18.7 urch 0 YSSINIA...eccsecseeeveee 3,000,000 
EATEN oe sae 15,070,000 | 33,400,000 9-3 8.3 Coptic Church...... Pees > te 120,000 
Spanish ...... 26,190,000 | 42,800,000 16.2 10.7 Armenian Church... 1,690,000. 
Portuguese... 7,480,000 | 13,000,000 4.7 3.2 Nestorians.........sseesseoes ate ietetetsists 80,000: 
Russian ...... 30,770,000 | 75,000,000 19.0 18.7 MACODICSS irc disielsecointe ste Gd Ondou oI OOGe 70,000 

Total....... | 161,800,000 | 401,700,000 | 100.0 100.0 477,080,158 

RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 
: Orthodox 
= Catholic Protestant Mohamme- : 
COUNTRIES. hacen Chuceties eee Jews, nee Unclassified 

Ep ESE Abo thee aro nie neipelatipk molcae.d 9,600,000 3,400,000 73) 310,000 3,400,000 3)000,000 soe 
PCR ETIALEY. 5 5 xivinicni od sime.cisin olteln a mess 17,100,000 29,478,000 Aas. 590,000 anes H 
Austria-Hungary a 31,100,000 an 3,100,000 1,700,000 sore ae 
(age Ce ee ee. aes *, 35,387,000 580,000 pale 49,000 fies 4,000 
Waited Kingdom..........casere- 6,500,000 30, 100,000 sabia 100,000 os 500,000 
Ttaly...--..eceeceesececcecceeceees 29,850,000 62,000 veee 38,000 eee 50,000 
PASE ios ania ates aos ee eae aa 16,850,000 29,000 Ana’ 5,000 care Be 
pe ee pieateceniate a elvis ie eau oe 5,880,000 1,000 BAAD 3,000 onan 2,000 

BISHATINA Se oe cop nem asa eerie a ree 100,000 15,000 4,800,000 400,000 30,000 55,000 
= 8 
Ottoman Pnipite ...2evec0s + err car 320,000 Hp I, 700,000 gopee 2,708,000 se 
INGEMerIANAS o. ».< oncneestncls myn cncew 1,545,000 2,756,000 AAD 3,000 Bnet ' 
POLtu@al....cevecccevevcerseccsens 4,300,000 ae wana Areas 1,0co 
Sweden.......... ORS perry 1,000 4,698,000 BAF 2,000 merase 1,000 
Switzerland.....-.c+.c6s. A ORE AE 1,172,000 1,710,000 afar. 8,000 Ona 10,000 

All HUrOpe..icscwcdcciccseesesss 160, 165,000 80,812,000 89, 196,000 6,456,000 6,629,000 1,219,000 


Levasseur (La Population francaise, iii. chap. vi.) thus shows the significant changes in 
population of European countries during this century : 


Population Population 
COUNTRY. Cae COUNTRY. fea 
aia im Wurope.vadeesedene Said aia: se ol ol eiwvete 40,000,000 RUSSia 1 EUTOPe...cocesesscrvrecreesevees 93)703)332 
Seige 2a eh ARORA AR eee 5 Ve 26,860,000 Germany 49,424,135 
ety... Ne se eeee ae ee 25,000,000 Austria-Hungarye..ccscesseere saieisaeaieas 41,284,966 
AGAR iA-FIGUPALY .o004s0s70ein haneameaee- 25,000,000 are 
TRALY 2.0 cece ces oc ccccserecsececmereresecesay 17,500,000 Eye) Bee 
Regi arenes sanard Rocz ean mnmiess z ee 
ee ncaa ots il ay na6 e88 
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The following is the present population of 
the world as ven in the World Almanac for 


i 
Square 
Miles. 


4,218, 401 
11,335,806 
8,644,100 
3,602,990 
3,127,856 
204,177 
25,923,679 
260,000 
580,000 
45,000 
46,697 
32,254 
13,692 
60,000 
7,624 

462 
1,550,000 
211,108 
134,467 
29,291 
51789 
7531 
5,803 
5,602 
2,965 
5,137 

158 

1,425 
25479 
1,387 

go6 


953 

760 

99 

5Ir 

472 

319 
1,131 
363 

333 

115 

433 

I22 

131 
822,000 
201,591 
147,669 
12,680 
778,187 
203,714 


72,000 
50,848 
42,420 

150,755 
170.744 
46,060 

1,652,533 

63,850 
729,170 
398,873 

37,860 
400,000 
110,665 
425,765 
189,000 

56, t00 

70,000 
196,173 
603,076 
203,767 
114,326 

43)220 

3955° 

3)219,000 

751,790 


1896: 
i ee ee Eee 
opula- 
COUNTRIES. ede 
China. cs cecve teens seeeeeereee | 413,000,000 
British Empire*.......... cn + | 381,037,874 
Russian Empire..........- seveees | 113,354,049 
United States t ...sseseeeeeeeeses +69,000,000 
France and Colonies.........-.++ 59,666,967 
FAflC...0+0. secceersecs 38,218,903 
Golonieseac secretes 21,448,064 
Algeria.....+.. aie 3,870,000 
Senegal, etc.......s. nai 183,237 
gob kch eee aero ites Geta alana awe I, 500,000 
EAYVSMNES ce cee cove risiae sins eseee 26,502 
Cambodia sieisielevalsle\f siz (eid-e)aialals sess I, 500,000 
COCHIN = CHING. eiecie isteaislesjeren (ein vie 1,223,000 
MPGUGALII. ence peas +eee | 12,000,000 
ner Caledonia .. eevee 62,752 
UID tsAiey sfajets a) anole aleleierde/etsie eelersieis ewe 12,800 
MP SAAT A) oc ae shateleleieiel eh oleveiaie Hueeoae I, 100,000 
German Empire f........... tease | 49,427,064 
IBGE CHE fe, qonoonnouoUEaodd 31,491,200 
Bavaria 5,589,382 
Saxony 3,500,513 
ete ae 2,635,443 
AGEN celesicise 1,656,817 
Alsace-Lorraine 7,603,987 
TRESS etnies oeebiocde canes 956,170 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin..... a0 575,140 
(Vara Ot eye visiew ncisiere Pradnao ooece 622,530 
Brunswick.. : voeccee 372,580 
Oldenburg..... vie bie)eieenie ve 341,250 
ennesaare see viv eeviceeess 313,668 
PAULI eiereivieretareisie © vivie vie eevee ory 247,603 
Saxe-MemiIng em ccecieesssecsisive 214,697 
pene Coparg-GOtha:. sleisleraiostet 198,717 
AOU Cll tetaeciaversialele etctats AG 180,443 
Bee erates ee ‘ 161,129 
lib else ocanadoonodod iene neta 123,250 
otes (younger line)...... ine 112,118 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.......... 98,371 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt..... 83,939 
yew aee base Sondersianeen: 73,623 
MUD CCK as vies 0 ac asiennsie ws oe 76,485 
Waldeck........ eaeierateigt ne 56,565 
Reuss (elder line)..........0.s 53,787 
Schaumburg-Lippe........... 37,204 
German Atri cal anismavaecisedsls 5,950,000 
Austro-Hungarian Empire...... 41,827,700 
jones ist elerofeluye ofolercetelefare/s a aOne I + | 39,607,234 
etherlands an 4,450,870 
Netherlands and Colonies. 331042,238 
OTTIEO. cs csessccceececevecveces 1,073,500 
GSVEDES actclsicersratersts le aiviecoiatlis eee eee aac 
deve ajeiesnteraialernb aypinvere Guonion eoee | 21,974,161 
GLUGCAS  aaniaethigtest centr 353,000 
New Guinea......... ‘ 200,000 
Sutmmlalitaicia. eavoiarea ares . 2,750,000 
SUIT AI veer ronnie none 57)14% 
MainiciShi HM pine sven seas aceiean hed 33,559,787 
European Turkey........ss0e0e 45790,000 
ASIATIC TUTKS Yi etie ts nnieele ++» | 16,133,900 
Tripoli, 1,000,000 
Bulgaria 311541375 
Ita siamese a 7/265 
Mt aiarBiarh d's 4. s)anidivigiw\a/, wureibiarsie wece 20, 
Italy and Colonies.,........... Beene 
Abyssinia...... Huo One DK fia 4)500,000 
EEIEPOR Mts ue Me Roicniats Unley ately ce 60,000 
Somal Coast 210,000 
PPALU dadusas sandinagian is ctsn ++ | 17,550,216 
Spain and Colonies............ 28,911,609 
Spanish Athi canst 437,000 
Philippine Islands 9,500,000 
uba 1,521,68 
Porto Rico yeas 
Brazil 18,000,090 
TO, 519,000 


85,000 


* These estimates of the population and area of the 
British Empire include the recently acquired great 


possessions in Africa, 
+ Estimated for January 1, 1896. 


$In Europe; the acquisitions in Africa and else- 


where are given below separately. 


Population. 

- | Square 

COUNTRIES. eee fe 
ConZo State... .ccccccssccedascce 8,000,000 802,000 
Boceia 7,653,600 636,000 
Portugal : 4,708, 178 34,038 
Portugal and Colonies.. 11,073,681 951,785 
Portuguese Africa 59416,000 841,025 
Portuguese Asia 847,503 7;923 
Sweden and Norway..... Aik Ane 6,785,898 207,321 
Swedeti devs ndascvnsns PE PP . 4,784,981 172,876 
Norway 2,000,917 124,445 
Morocco 6,500,000 314,000 
Belgium... .c..cveces vovsccveecves 6,030,043 11,373 
Slat. cic aslecede@ecinavie 5,700,000 280,550 
Rumania . 5,376,000 46,314 
Argentine Republic.......++.+0- 4,750,000 | 1,095,013 
Colombia... seaacm eaten Sse sip as oiin , 4,600,000 331,420 
Afghanistan. ....0. csscccsccesees 4,000,000 279,000 
Madagascar...cceccecccceeseeve oe 3) 500,000 230,000 
Chile wou cus onic Mmauena ade nals 3 500,000 256,860 
POT. oosade neeevesenene raete ets owe 2,800,000 425,040 
Switzerland. anne nseemncoa es ipaen 2,933»334 15,981 
BOW Via dca wtecceet Pes ty en 2,300,000 472,000 
Greece..... dhs-0:d albsia ve wl Be pe oat aaa 2,187,208 24,977 
Denmark. 2: dec. viscose seevace 3 2,172,205 14,780 
Denmark and Colonies........ 2,288,193 101,403 
TCO: 3.c23c0k cacle Ces ose owae 72,445 395756 
Gréeenlaid:..<< escsavessen ener 9,780 46,740 
Wiest Indies: caismaia oueke a eee 33,763 118 
5 2,323,988 566,159 
2,096,043 18,757 
2,000,000 56,800 
1,600,000 81,000 
1,550,000 49,774 
I, 300,000. 144,000 
1,050,000 14,000 
950,000 29,830 
000 II0,193 
816,000 7,228 
750,000 72,112 
700,900 22,320 
Para pita y cncsecesies evervsees ceewe 476,000 145,000 
Honduras ..c.ac a6. 450,000 42,658 
Nicaragua = 400,000 51,660 
Dominican Republic .........006 350,000 20,596 
MomtGne ero. veseweessuuccem veces 245,380 3,486 
Coste Ricks ccxnscwer sae Same eaen 265,000 19,985 
Orange Free State.......... wanih 133,518 41,484 
Ha wait... Us cvescaveevees sw 5 mKeoe 86,647 6,587 


The following is the population of the British 
Empire as given in the Statesman’s Year 


Book (1895) : 


United: RiIGSdGiii.... ceateeccecs 
India: 
BSSTEIGR: Uti Foxes cuvette 
Feudatory States......scsess 


“Poted INndiatss sexes 
Burope: COLONIES, 


Gipraltaeyy vccces45 Vuze eevee 
Malta and Gozo......... Keayal 


Total Europe....... 

Asia: 
Aden and Perim......;.. lei 
Geylon.. 5 cawwss Sans cares kontins 
HON SON: An vou ecenspes vain 
LaDuaih we. centtrianacaeenvae 


Africa: 

ASCORSIGH:, .2nvcnkicne en (canes : 
Basutolaiitl «a. swnlscuscuunesen 
Bechuanaland....... e005 iivas 
Cape Colonyc: scuereeccect . 
Maurits, (esses cant sa 

Bal. v Neaveenn § (ol Pasion te Myatare 
St. Heletia Sastues + sam Aas 


Area. Popula- 
Sq. Miles. tion. 

120,979 38,104,975 
1,068, 314 221,172,952 
731,944 66,050,479 
1,800,258 | 287,223,431 
1.9 26,050 
TIg 168, 105, 
12 194,155 
80 41,910 
25,365 3,008, 466 
29 221,441 
30.2 5,853 
1,472 512,342 
26,976 3)790,012 
35 140 
10,293 218,902 
71,000 60,376 
221,310 1,527,224 
705 371,655 
20,460 543)913 
47 4,116 


* Including Upper Burmah. 


; 


ee /. 


'=—" ~ 


ee Rie es a 


Population. 
Area, Popula- 
Sq. Miles. tion. 
a 4 lfrican Colontes : 

BIMBIA gees.<! ones Sakie awe 2,700 50,000 
Gold) Goast. 2.4... 0% an RRA ean 15,000 1,473,882 
Tazos.....0. Ronse ersisiamiprenniehs 1,071 100,000 
Sierra Leone...... ix conaanven 15,000 74835 

: Patel Africa... fines 357,621 45425,043 
America : 
“abet tige niatsms a areeerel Grete etek ue 20 15,519 

RIAN. Gs anh on ab weaaw eee ne . 6. 833,2 

39315164: 
Falkland Islands and South oe Syne 

Georgia ante teense wees teeeee 7,500 1,789 
British Guiana. .......c...00- 109,000 278,205 
British Honduras........... . 71562 31,371 
vonioesdieng and Labra- 

ET nian Caw akan ee eck eee 162,200 202,040 
West Indies : : ~ 
PAA RAIMAG Ss cicu anceanc axe ues 4,466 48,913 

amaica and Turk’s Islands 45424 675,165 

PAE ROS ics caesarean ac ac ns 166 185,000 
Leeward Islands...... Jor 127,723 
Windward Islands... Sane 784 143,013 
Trinidad and Tobago........ 1,868 238,638 

Total America..... | 3,614,338 6,780,605 
Australasia : 
| ira) See isvee ne SakinsieeKa <isierem 6 8,085 122,712 
New Guinea . 88,860 350,000 
New South Wales......... = 310,700 1,132,234 
Mew AeAMAnG), ..c cscs se tae 104,471 626,658 

ueensland.... 668,497 393,718 

outh Australia. 903,690 320,431 
Tasmania ............--se000. 26,385 146,667 
MWiCEOPisac. fo... 87,884 1,140,405 
Western Australia 975,876 65,064 

Total Australasia.. | 3,174,008 4,297,889 
Total Colonies...... | 7,173,064 19,487,704 
Total U. K., India; | 

and Colonies..... | 9,094,301 344,816,110 

PROTECTORATES AND 
SPHERES OF INFLUENCE: 

s 120,400 1,112,000 

2,120,000 35,000,000 

cece 10,000 

Total Protectorates... | 2,240,000 36,122,000 
Total British Empire. | 11,334,701 380,938,110 


* The area of Newfoundland alone is 42,000 square 


miles. 


Concerning conjugal condition, Professor 
Mayo-Smith quotes from the Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs (No. 44, p. 35) the following 


table : 
PERCENTAGE OF 
MALES OVER 
15 WHO ARE 
COUNTRIES. se 
od o 
3 a) z os} 
w1E |] 3g || & 
s S Se 3 
na = 2 na 
PAMSEDIA.. 3 ccc 43-8 | 51-3. | 4-8 || 40.0 
Hungary..... ol 3x25 | 63-7 | 4-7 ||| 22-0 
Switzerland......| 45.2 | 48.0] 6.4 || 41-5 
. ¥Q | 53-2 6.0 || 33.2 
0 | 56.5 7-5 || 30-0 
+5 | 54:9] 5-6 || 37-3 
+3] 44-8] 5-9 || 43-5 
.0 | 47-5 6.5 || 41.8 
-2 | 52-0] 5-8 || 38.7 
-9 | 53-7] 5-3 || 36-5 
-6 | 51-9 5-4 40.8 
43-3 | 51-0 5-6 || 41.7 


PERCENTAGE OF 
FEMALES OVER 
15 WHO ARE 


; | 3 
a a 
a4 ° 
Pa 
a |e 

48.1 | 11.8 
62.8 | 15.0 
45-6 | 12.3 
53-2 | 13-6 
55°3 | 14-7 
50.9 | 11.8 
42.1 | 14-4 
A7at | Shel 
49-8 | 11.4 
50.8 | 12.4 
47-1 | 12.0 
+0 


» 
nm 
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The population of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, was as follows : 


Area in ; 
Square Miles | Population. 
PIMGUAN Gna wss Grakiose cere 50,840 27,499,984 
WALES So tere asessve sy sear es 71479 1,501,034 
Scotland ........ Spacaede 29,785 44033) 103 
Urelandis\scas svete oon 32,583 4,706,448 
Islands... ... ais et kanraias 295 147,870 
Total 120,973 37)888,439 


The population, according to different cen- 
suses, was. 


ee Scotland. Ireland. 

13,896,797 25364,386 7,767,401 

15,914,148 2,620,184 8,196,597 

17,927,609 2,888,742 6,574,278 

20,066,224 3,062,294 5)798;907 

22,712,266 3,360,018 594125377 

2519741439 | 1397350573 551741836 

29,001,018 40331103 417064448 

POPULATION So ae ee CITIES OF 
CITIES, Coe Population. 

uae TeeRhe cee Ab 00: 4)231)431 
9 (RAE CP SOS ENED A 1891 2,447,957 
New York® ....... 1892 Jeseeee 
Ioieia shel Ae -eqgnsqeduagsodsa0 1895 1,677,351 
Cantons ees esaaes occ eras |/eSuiinated 1,600,000 
VASE. eile yeicisiaa\e stoiststsic ° 1891 1,364,548 
Tokio, Japan........... noee 1893 1,214,113 
Philadelphia (municp.)...... 1852 1,142,653 
Chicagso ip... elnielelacienilieee 1890 1,099,850 
St. Petersburg .. .. tee 1892 1,035,439 
Reta ose asaains te -| estimated 1,000,000 
iskgare) db gol earis inolsar 1892 957,163 
Constantinople... ....+.++6.- 1885 873,560 
(Oey Loy ne a qaaporinooee ancan 1891 7~ 840,130 
IMGSCOW «asin since <sie so0" Sse 1891 822,397 
BOING ic. auent asses aan ate 1891 804,470 
RAO Ge Janeiro vers ccsacec~ ss 1892 800,000 
Hamburg....... Apanwdndncnnn 1895 625,552 
CASON iaishacmelaias) oss Bales 1891 618, 470 
Buenos AYES. strc sensa ves 1895 615,226 
WATSAW aicaeiite « «0s'p er Resists 1892 532,260 
AIM Sane eons crecime vines 1894 522,700 
LAVET POO! v.00. 55 AnodoD Hmaieceaele 1891 517,950 
PREECE S El Site Soha gicin <nee esate own 1894 507,985 
Buda-Pesth ........ 1891 506,380 
MAnCHeEStO? facic0+ sc nme vite 1891 505,340 
NSOSEAU <co.5 coms ore shea nae alas 1895 494,205 
Melbourne. ... 1891 490,900 
Osaka, Japan.. 1893 482,961 
"Tey fo Ree oa ene Spacer 1887 472,230 
St. Ws ak os HAROR tities 1890 451,770 
WECEAIC sic eidiaiesy sesiercie sles vee 1894 451,000 
Amsterdam, ...ccsesceceee 1894 450,189 
MaACTAS = ituaiaases Cy AB RSE 1891 449,950 
LY ONS.c cc ccessccers sonvencse 1891 438,077 
Baltimore......-. BGs saw ebene 1890 434.440 
MURAI. co amine ste Pe Miaka aces 1894 432,400 
Birmingham, Eng .......+++ 1891 429,170 
MUGGICH sp cjese. oree she cerie eae 1895 407,°74 


* New York State census of 1892, The po ulation of 
the territory embraced within the limits of ‘‘Greater 
New York” as CL ge by the commission is about 

100,000, This will constitute the New York of the 
immediate future the second city of the world. 


Population, 


Concerning the population by sex, Professor 
Mayo-Smith (S¢adzstzcs and Soctology, Pp. 39) 
tells us that Europe has 1064 and the United 
States 932 females for every 1000 males. Italy, 
Servia, and Greece have more males than fe- 
males ; in all other European countries females 
are in excess, varying from Norway, with 1ogr ; 
Scotland, with 1072; Sweden, with 1065 ; Eng- 
land and Wales, with 1064, to Belgium, with 
1005, and France, with 1014, Switzerland has 
1057; Germany, 1039; Ireland, 1029. In Eu- 
rope, however, more males are born than fe- 
males ; but the male mortality is also greater. 
In cities the excess of females is usually greater. 
The demand for servant girls and saleswomen 
is far more in the cities than in the country. 
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Prostitution attractssome. In Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia males are generally considered to 
be in excess, 

As to age, in England, 23.9 per cent, of the 
population are under Io years of age ; 21.3 be- 
tween the years of Io and 20; 47.3 between 20 
and 60; 7.5 over 60 years. The corresponding 
figures for Scotland are: 24.3 under 10; 21.6 
between 10 and 20; 46.2 between 20 and 60; 
+9 over 60, For Ireland they are: 20.8 under 
10; 23.4 between 10 and 20; 45.3 between 20 
and 60; 10.5 over 60. For France, 17.5 under 
10 ; 17.4 between 1o and 20; 52.5 between 20 and 
60; 12.6 over 60. For Germany, 24.2 under Io; 
20.7 between 10 and 20; 47.1 between 20 and 
60 ; 8.0 over 60. 


II. Sraristics FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
The following table, giving the voting, school, and militia ages, was compiled from the Reports 


of the Census of 1890 by the World Almanac: 


VOTING AGES—MALES 2: YEARS AND OVER. pete test 
STATES AND TERRI- r 
TORIES. N TAGE. 
E Rae eae ee ae Total pop-}Total Pop- 
Total. reas orl Whites. | Colored.} ulation, | ulation, 
o . ee For- |_5 to 20 Males, 
tive. | eign. years old. | 18 to 44. 
AlADAMA veeesseresreseeee 324,822 316,697 8,125 184,059 140,76 50 2.50 5 
DAHA Z ONAL «) lele'e)ai ols/a(erelere)elolelole, 23,696 13,665 10,031 pee ae poe poe te oo 
Arkansas tietstatets aeteleracihraie's 257,868 249,608 8,260 188,206 69,572 | 96.80 3-20 476,185 or4, 708 
Caiiiorsallth, caoadvodoesneso 462,289 | 230,154 | 232,135] 390,228 72,061 | 49-79 50-21 360,289 3 ,00T 
Colorado. .herveesseees dan 164,920 114,580 50,340 161,015 3,905 | 69.48 30.52 113,150 — I 
Connecticut.. ++. | 224,092] 145,673 78,419 | 220,115 3,976 | 65.01 | 34.99 221,245 163,865 
Delaware...seessseesseees 47)559 41,407 6,152 40,007 7)552 | 87.06 | 12.94 575496 36,076 
District of Columbia.... 64,505 55)263 Q)242 46,159 18,346 | 85.67 14.33 74,176 7,62 
Florida ........+eeeeees aite 96,213 85,561 10,652 58,068 38,145 | 88.93 11.07 153,676 : om 
Georgia........ RYavarecitrererriate 398,122 391,168 6,954 219,094 179,028 8.2 3. : ae 
LeU Orteretelser sisteisiv\e/eis Bicicran 1,490 19,78. II 6 are ~ ae 336298 
ae teeees 3 v4 9,785 9795 29,525 1,965 | 62.83 | 37-17 27,257 24,688 
LOIS. 66 - eeeeeeeeeeeees | 1,072,663 682,346 390,317 | 1,054,469 18,200 | 63.61 6. 5 
Jhivobiehnt oon peseoe Ope eae ° 595,066 521,708 731358 581,987 13,070 8° 67 mn fe antes Gsa635 
ee negdpoSwedeS NOOCIGAE o 520,332 | 364,662] 155,670] 517,006 3,326 | 70.08 pap os eae psa 
vad tee otiodtiosadeoadiid aoe 383,231 310,166 73,065, 370,688 12,543 | 80.93 19.07 540,170 eS, 
. ntucky.....+. Treen . 450,792 420,976 29,816 387,371 63,421 | 93.39 6.61 727,061 $6 137 
ihe ae aieigislevala Teal sinia/s aeleis 250,563 225,212 25,351 130,748 119,815 | 89.88 10.12 455,234 205,215 
Rete D 4 Dolarsistalelarcelas seee ele 170,771 30,470 200,609 632 | 84.86 15-14 207,881 at 
Hee a aed seen eee ees 270573 228,149 42,599 | 218,843 51,895 | 84.27 | 15.73 370,892 | 205,816 
Mibhigati ss errsetic't | artaae p> doaanet meteor Cocca tt ieee t ecce an ate aos 
NUTS OLA) c-< oi-vlejsa areas ane 376,03 184,727 221,309 : me sens oe 22 te rae ver 
Mississippi ........+se0e0e 271,080 | 266,049 5,031 Seek I alee ee ae poe ne 
1 A i 50,469 | 98.1 1.86 : 
oe sree tereneees tenes 705,728 584,981 | 120,737} 667,451 38,267 82,89 17.11 pee woe 
ARTs alms ae pa 5415 351442 29,973 61,948 3,467 | 54.18 45-82 30,240 55,490 
ree 90%) 500 205,625 95,875 | 297,281 4,219 | 68.20 | 31.80 384,255 255,665 
We elas ‘ eee aes 10,181 10,779 17,002 3,949 | 48.59 51.41 12,391 14,606 
Mee Pein tee nee eee 118,135 92,088 26,047 117,889 246 | 77.95 22.05, 106,611 79,878 
News Atk rete e teens 413)530 268,483 | 145,047} 398,966 14,564 | 64.92 | 35.08 464,992 313,683 
Reed ate sth rag vt 38, 194 6,757 41,478 3:473 | 84.97 15.03 52,543 36,065 
Nosh eu Shige te ELe en 1,769,649 | 1,084,187 68,642 | 1,745,418 24,231 | 61.27 38.73 1,836,935 1,325,619 
Mort Dakotars cic. | Seeess| Meee | Bee) Seer | sve epee) See te eres ee 
Leer te eweca a * : 4 : : . ie ae 35° He * = ; 
Be: hae et ak Deetiae ae ged 990542 25,922 | 78.47 ates atch Bs hee 
ek pe ’ 15° , 15,23 923) 91.34 8.66 21,642 4 
ene eoianis ea ay pon THee9 37,415 102,113 9,631 | 66.52 33-48 paces 88 es 
Risdesand: ee se | 1,461,869 a 3971449 | 1,426,996 34,873 | 72.8 27.19 1,791,710 1,140,476 
Sauk cen a eteee aeeens vagal gt 59,832 40,185 97,750 2,261 59.82 40.18 105,534 759317 
SucmGekots Gots one 233) - ae 3,406] 102,657 | 32,949 | 98.55 1.45 501,393 196,059 
Pe uaescee Rison dnonen ee 4ona78 anan ero Aa a 92 5e08 i ang fea 70,219 
ORAS incest ‘ ‘ ome pr ele Be 
ane Revere aie Teale 535194? 460,694 75,248 434,010 101,932 | 85.96 vate ape Pode 
VERGE a hee ' 54.47 29,946 24,525 53,235 1,236 | 54.98 45-02 79,937 45,2 
AEE tne hoe ee eat 82,011 19,686 IO0r, 369 328 | 80.64 19.36 101,457 é en 
Raohineten ony 378,78 367,460 11,313 248,035 130,747 | 97.01 2.99 671,779 Bg 
Vege Virginia BIO OUD AG * ee 88,968 57,950 141,934 4,984 | 60.56 30-44 97,863 12 360 
Wisconsin......scscseeeee ria shaper 90,789 | £72,198 91202 | 94.60 5-40 305,669 I rn 
MsOtiitig. cmc iee le 461,722 | 217,338] 244,384] 459,893 1,829 | 47.07 | 52.93 603,846 Ha 
Bile lel viernes a 27,044 17,852 Q, 192 26,050 9904 | 66.01 33-99 16,291 bee 
Totelen nae ie FS ; 
Celle nanan ey 16,940,3IE |12,591,852 | 4,348,459 |15,199,856 1,740,455 | 74.33 25.67 | 22,447,392 13,230,168 
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The following table of th me ef 
Be tiact of the United Siete e ed of the United States, in each decade, is from the Statistical 


a 
ze |_8 
<4 |4.9 g 
no lua POPULATION. S| POPULA- 
Q & =] 3 4 a TION, 
ae |@3 as 
a ee ee) eee 
ee re 2 
a 1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880, a 1890. 
Ala.. ae sos aN 12 I 
Ariz...| . 7: Re : “ eh 59%756 | 771,623] 964,201 996,992 | 1,262,505 | 17] 1,523,017 
ool ee wiv ane Hee ei arts salts see 9,65 40,440 | 48 620 
a ; a bene tees 14,255 30,388 973574 209,897 | 435,450} 484,471 Sons ai mee 
ae oa ~~ as tee tee tee 92,597 | 379,994 Beoiad7 864,694 | 22] 1,208,130 
es Ami weirs Rais Aeon 34,277 39,864 Ir 27 I 12,108 
Conn. .| 8 | 237,946 | 251,002 | 261,942 | 275,148 297,675 309,978 | 370,792 | 460,147| 537,454 Grice a 746058 
(oS ee eR pack eee sate Gave ati Nees pee 4,837 14,181 135)1 es * 182,719 
Spel...) 16} 6] 64,273 | 6 : : "X77 19 37) + 328,808 
"3 59,09 O4, 73 | 72,674) 725749 76,748 78,085 91,532 | 112,216} 125,015 | 146,608] 42} 168,493 
~ Egon tie tees 4,093 | 24,023 | ~ 33,039 | oes sete pte 75,080 131,700 a170as 39] 230,392 
sw seee saae ek tee ’ 9477 79445 140,424 187,7. 2 2 1,42: 
ae -| 13 | 82,548 | 162,686 | 252,433 | 340,985 | 516,823 691,392 906,185 | 1,057,286 | 1, ee a I, 5421880 pe ee pes 
et ee nee sega, Asses wae anise Sey eels 808 14,999 32,610 84,38 
wart eeee ° o> 12,282 55,162 1573445 476,183 851,470 | 1,711,951 | 2,539,891 ROT 87E % yee 
inlne 5,641 24,520 | 147,178 343,031 685,866 988,416 | 1,350,428 | 1,680,637 | 1,978,301 8} 2,192,404 
“eg Te : ; : ; aS see | Sima ees 43,112 IQ2,214 ee a 94080 eee 10 Hors Be 
s o eeee wees aeee sees 92! x 1,42 
ry er | 4 73,677 | 220,955 ge | 564,135 | 687,917 779,828 982,405 | 1,155,684 Sere ayes S ech Gss 
as oes ia = oe : <2 a Tess 752,023 215,739 352,411 517,762 708,002 726,915 939,946} 25) 1,118,587 
mace wees! ah oar 507 2 38,705 298,269 399,455 501,793 583,169 628,279 626,915 648,936 | 30 661,086 
en | 3 i Z 34 ng | 3865546.) 497,350 447,040 470,019 583,024 | 687,049 | 780,894 | 934,943 | 27| 1,042,390 
we | 4 | 378,787 | 422,345 472,040 523159 610,408 737,699 994,514 | 1,231,066 | 1,457,351 | 1,783,085 6| 2,238,943 
Ft a oe ae ee swwe 457' 5665 31,639 212,267 oa 749,113 71784059 716361937 9 aeoney 
i | os Beck Sa Sean Saas sae Saas 077 172,023 430,70! 780, 20| 1,307, 82! 
ng oe EE) eee 8,850 ) 400352 751448 136,621 375,051 606,526 791,395 827,922 ree 2 Belg 
aes ek cere wane notes 20,845 6557 149,455 383,702 682,044 | 1,182,012 | 1,721,295 | 2,168,380 5| 2,679,184 
‘mga Ie aes es bs ojaseis aisle Ba eels one 20,505 30,159] 44 132,159 
(a eg RR cae a. see paar N aaa |) eats | eee ea 
moe seis ers Sane F “i I 
“ ie | to | £41,885 | 183,858 | 214,460 | 244,022 269,328 284,574 317,976 326,073 318,300 346,991 as pers 
a iz 184,139 | 211,149 | 245,562 | 277,426 320,823 3731300 489,555 6721035 gotege 1,131, an 18} 1,444,933 
- M...| .. i eee pe eae eee poate Beale 15547 3Sz I II I 
N.Y...) 5 | 340,120 | 589,051 | 959,049 /1,372,112 1,918,608 | 2,428,92T | 3,097,394 38801755 382769 poten . noonbss 
ee -+| 3 | 393:75t | 478,103 | 555,500 | 638,829 737,987 753,419 | 869,039 | 992,622 | 1,071,361 | 1,399,750] 16] 1,617,947 
ae efne | tree 45,365 | 280,760 | 581,295 937,903 | 1,519,467 | 1,980,329 | 2,339,512 | 2,665,260 | 3,198,062 | 4] 3,672,316 
oy a ge RS ae ae cha ae aie ce Ae See 6| ~t 61,834 
re. =. a towers S72 hae ae isd Se ie 13,204 52,465 68 48 : 
| | 5) . 90,92 1 13,76 
Penn..| 2 | 434,373 | 602,365 | 810,091 |1,047,507 1,348,233 1,724,033 | 2,341,786 | 2,906,215 Rae bee qaea toe es eae 
I.... | 35 68,825 | 60,122 | 76,931 | 83,015 97,199 108,830 147,545 | 174,620] 217,353 | 276,532 | 35] 345,500 
S. C.... | 7 | 2490073 | 345,59% | 415.115 | 502,747 581,185 594,398 | 668,507] 703,708 | 705,600] 995,577 | 23] %151,149 
Tenn.. | 17 | 35,691 | 105,602 | 261,727 | 422,771 681,904 829,210 | 1,002,717 | 1,109,801 | 1,258,520 | 1,542,359 | 13] 1,767,518 
eo ped are aera ese Astin noon 212,592 604,215 818,579 | 1,591,749 7\ 2,235)523 
ta igen aoa eee rae | vece cece oece 11,380 40,27 86,786 143,963 | 40 207,905 
Vt....., 12 | 85,425 | 154,465 | 217,895 | 235,966 | 280,652 291,948 | 314,120} 315,09) 330551 | 332,286 | 36] 332,442 
va se I | 747,610 | 880,200 | 974,600 |1,065,116 1,211,405 1,239,797 | 1,421,661 | 1,596,318 | 1,225,163 | 1,512,565 I5| 1,655,980 
Wash..| .. | «+s eevee veee Mend eee eine viene 11,594 23,955 75,116 | 34 349,390 
WV. OV os aoa eeiew aes pane ates A550 aie Seis 442,014 618,457 | 28 762,704 
DWTS s Sots | meee vees eoce ooee wees 30,945 305,391 775,881 | 1,054,670 | 1,315,497] 14| 1,686,880 
BWV Ors. «|. os Sane vaee poles noise vie sistas Ano dele 9,118 20,789 | 47 60,705 
Ey S's ‘| ++ |3)929,274 51308, 483 7y239,881 [ov@a3,822 § 12,866,020 | || 17,069,453 |23,191,876 |31,443)321 138,558,371 [50,155,783 | -- | 62,622,250 


* North Dakota. 

+ South Dakota. 

+ Including 5338 persons in Greer County (in Indian Territory) claimed by Texas. 

§ Includes 5318 persons on public ships in the service of the United States not credited to any State or Territory. 
|, Includes 6100 persons on public ships in the service of the United States not credited to any State or Territory. 


NOTE 1.—According to the census the population of Alaska for 1880 was 33,426, and for 1890, 32,052, of which latter 
4298 are white, 23,53: Indian, 2288 Mongolian, 1823 mixed blood, and 112, all other persons. 

NOTE 2.—According to the census of 1890 the pores of Indian Territory was as follows: Five-Tribe Indians 
(Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws), 45,494; other Indians, 4561; total Indians, 50,055. Colored 
and Five-Tribes colored citizen claimants, 18,636; Chinese, 13; whites, including some Indian citizen claimants, 109,384 5 
unknown, 9; Quapaw Indian Agency, 1224; total, 179,321. 

NOTE 3.—The total population returned by the Indian census enumerators was 325,464. This included 189,349 reser- 
vation Indians and other Indians not taxed, 109,384 whites and 18,636 colored persons, 13 Chinese, and 9 unknown in Indian 
Territory, and 8073 whites, employees and others, on reservations and at posts. 

NOTE 4.—The total number of Indians in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, on June 1, 1890, was 248,155, divided 


as follows: 


Reservation Indians and other Indians not taxed..... BF Cie ee COnGtTeOOCOR ODL Coen nor boc Go OOUNCOne 189,349 
Taxed Indians counted in the general CENSUS... ,sseeeeeeseeeene Hecacaialea naloigiorsiels a at siaisis) ciate sieenaes AMapInon fst) 
Total...cocsecessesees sidiniale sia 'ol sia chon" Soe Oe noreporlo” 2000 sesdee dlsldbiele vcjewie as esis etes siele 248,155 
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The following tables, giving the constituent elements of the population of the United States, 
are compiled from the compendium of the eleventh census (1890): 


* Total foreign- 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Males. Females. White. Negro.* Goce 
The United States.......+... 32,067,880 30,554,370 54,983,890 73479,040 9,249.547 
North Atlantic Division.........+00 8,677,798 8,723,747 17,121,981 269,906 3,888,177 
FATE 0, claisis wiasisiea enna mmeine isl pieces 332,590 328,496 659,263 1,190 78,961 
ica perenne. stalereiacajzisiatets icine (aie 186,566 189,964 375,840 614 721340 
SWierinotituecntocspececmem mess aeiercs 169,327 163,095 331,418 937 Nac 
Massachusetts 1,087,709 1,151,234 252155373 22,144 tes 
Rhode Island........ : 168,025 177,481 337,859 71393 - me 
Connecticut... ° 369,538 376,720 7331438 12,302 183,601 
New York..... S 2,976,893 3,020,960 5)923,952 70,092 1,571,050 
New Jersey.......... wbisieie sere 720,819 724,114 1,396, 581 47,638 328,975: 
Pennsylvania...... Ladle eaeltuaale nee 2,666,331 2,591,683 5,148,257 107,596 845,720 
South Atlantic Division............. 4,418,769 45430,151 5,592,149 3,262,600 208,525 
WDCLAW ALE iisiclsisinieleisjers neouney Weiainers 85,573 82,920 140,066 28,386 13,161 
IN Weed ena Velo ogqenadncecob C5 515,091 526,699 826,493 215,657 94,296 
District-of Columbia 109,584 120,808 154,005 759572 18,770 
WALA ONL A getavetereiaerelets aati oberon eral 824,278 831,702 1,020,122 635,438 18,374. 
West Virginia...... 390,285 372,509 730,077 32,690 18,883: 
North Carolina..... 799,149 818,798 1,055,382 561,018 3,702: 
South Carolina..... 572,337 578,812 462,008 688,034 6,270 
Georgia é Q19,925 917,428 078,357 858,815 12,137 
Orica eretelerevsiereiereie ain a siaeiesevelar 201,947 189,475 224,949 166,180 22,932 
North Central Division............. 11,594,910 10,767,369 21,911,927 431,112 4,060,114 
@iiloP asaodaoghonoagc Lcanieenieatic 1,855,736 1,816,580 33584,805 87,113 450,293 
(ndianay.jeis os. - < 1,118,347 1,074,057 2,146,736 45,215 146,205 
Illinois........ 1,972,308 1,854,043 3)768,472 57,028 842,347 
Michigan..... 6 1,091,780 1,002, 10g 2,072,884 15,223 543,880 
IWVISCOMSII eis medniacten tes stele Bee. 874,951 811,929 1,680,473 2,444 519,199 
METI SS OCA erclepercsicraletorsia eioreterMbieieisiens 695,321 606, 505 1,296,159 3,683 467,356 
MON Ue teiern cileseirbeteicssininaee Gigs 994453. 917,443 1,901,086 10,685 324,069 
Missouri...... Tie SW ovect a tisieleiat alain ave oe 1,385,238 1,293,946 2,528,458 150,184 234,869 
North Dakota. IOI,590 ; 81,129 182,123 { 373 81,461 
South Dakota. sts 180,250 148,558 327,200 541 91,055 
Nebraska .....220000 572,824 486,086 1,046,888 8,913 202,542 
Kansas..... Gocaannoad wanes Sevieve 752,112 674,984 1,376,553 49,710 147,838 
South Central Division.............. 5)593)877 5,379,016 7,487,576 3,470,251 321,821 
IGnibHCVismialeeielsietaten 942,758 915,877 1,590,462 268,071 50,356 
TENNESSEE... .eeseccee 891,585 875,933 1,336,637 430,678 20,029 
Alabama ...... 7571456 755) 50% 833,718 678,489 145777 
Mississippi .. 649,687 639,913 544,851 742,559 7,952 
Louisiana..... 5591350 559s237 558,395 559,193 495747 
IORAS toma arave sates eaaiele aaa 1,172,553 1,062,970 1,745,935 488,171 152,956 
Oklahoma ® 345733 27,101 58,826 2,973 2,740 
APEATISAS Sa icsiswis sucsitetsnanneei ene 585,755 542,424 818,752 309,117 14,264 
Wiestern DIVISION. jesse eaeesalsiiels (i 1,782,526 1,245,087 2,870,257 27,081 770,910 
IVIOTUGATL Eien eases seitereeaietare Atkin tion: 87,882 44,277 127,271 1,490 43,006 
AW S.OL Pirnocaceeantesacermmer here 395343 21,362 50,275 922 14,9013 
CoOlOraddOs se cceshegs sek oeacemeN ee 245,247 166,951 404,468 6,215 83,090 
New. MextcOncncnssessees eau fries 83,055 70,538 142,719 1,956 11,259 
ATIM OMA ene sccastthnee sheers sata 36,571 22,049 55,580 1,357 18,795 
NUSRAT Aciaysieresrtre ava clave traie Tania nRe ae I10, 463 97,442 205,899 588 53,064 
ING Val Bleveiis.ccesige sian deere aaeanets * 20,214 16,547 30,084 242 14,706 
PUCLEUIN Ohurvrareierarasvetwinicwats e Rabein a Caen 51,290 33,005 82,018 201 17,456 
Washington ae 217,562 131,828 340,513 1,602 90,005 
Oregon ven eeesenene vee 181,840 131,927 301,758 1,186 575317 
Californias. waneves 700,059 508,074 1,111,672 II, 322 366, 309 


* Includes all persons of negro descent. 


For a discussion of the principles involved 
in these tables, see MARRIAGE; also Divorce. 
Some of the facts, however, speak for them- 
selves. That there should be more than twice 
as many widowed females as males, and con- 
siderably more divorced women than men, 
indicates unquestionably that men remarry 
more frequently than women. That in the 


United States, the North Atlantic, and North 
Central States, the average number of persons. 
to a family has steadily decreased during the 
last two decades, and that in the South and 
West it has slightly increased, is another 
Significant fact. For the facts as to the in- 
crease or decrease of marriages and divorces 
in the United States, see those articles. 
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FEMALES. 
STATES AND : 
TERRITORIES. n S z E 3 J g 
3 5} ES 9 iS 3 cs 8 
i c 5 u a o@ 2 ° 
tO 5 } q 
| q E sy 5 a 2 E ke} $ BP 
= = = S <I a 
D = 5 A p n = 5 fa) p 
\ . rs ar = i ee) 3 
The United St 
States 1910451576 11,205,228 | 815,437 | 49,101 | 52,538 |17,183,988 |11,126,196 | 2,154,615 | 71,895 17,676- 
N. Atlantic Division.... : f 
aided _3)322)329 | 259,877 | 10,007 | 12,623 | 4,683,204 | 3,293,929 | 726,481 | 15,182 4,861 
NEARING: ccenors «canine tx a 
yey, Spans Senetiag nde 1371479 — 71094 612 | 159,967] 137,184 29,938 | 1,337 70" 
/ Wetmomneocicc uses aces eran ages Aes os ae EE: pone EerOas. fy riged ie 
Darccarhecctis PDS % 7 40 , 584 105 775986 69,956 14,438 677 38 
Rhode Island...... 97,152 a ‘aa sas AS Bs ornhee Bae seyes taaae cars 
Connecticut... .- 212,478 aoe ae 46 618 oes anes see oe Ae 
Maer Vanek. é nia ae oa 9542 4 618 197,019 143,263 34,889 | 1,298 251 
{ New Jersey penne ey I) 91,009 aa 45387 | 1,600,156 | 1,149,995 | 265,456 3,395 1,958 
Pennsylvania...... na) 2,620,523 ; oa re aie a se 2701345 ibe a 56 
1620, 970,642 674] 25316 | 3,648 | 1,451,746] 952,503 | 182,225 | 3,583 1,566" 
S. Atlantic Division.... 
VISION: 2,881,662 | 1,436,089 | 94,417] 2,910 | 3690 | 2,657,307 | 1,448,454 | 323,050] 6,132 4,207 
Delaware: <s<csscccoses | 
Nee a) ee ee hee) Se | ee 
Task of Golmbie oo ae 7 095 1735 321 622 303,348 179,888 42,583 582 298° 
| Witeinia. <2... Sp aeee ake 5 en Pt = 38 aH 333 Os Paks Bay as ahs abe 
| West Virginia..... S, a ibs —— 19) oS 533 538 509,779 | 258,116 61,867 | 1,039 89x 
oa i ae ea 53196: ee7,tag 7,487 359 648 | 225,733 | 127,576 18,389 674 137 
South a Secmes'e 2 3768 = = Se a 333 Sone 18,068 oe ze ee 
Cane ee 37 of 21524 10,637 210 168 352,076 184,968 40,617 483 668- 
me aa ar aoe 1594 | 16,823 579 680 | 5431369 | 302,097 69,125 | 1,552 1,286 
ee 9,65) 1955} 4,694 344 298 108,189 67,024 13,487 583 192- 
; ee | 
7 N. Central Division.....| 7,157,290 | 4,114,822 | 285,802 | 23,230 | 13,766 | 5,996,437 | 4,098,449 | 636,284 | 32,230 | 3,969: 
j MALO: cuca) boos enames | 1,109,172 691 I 
€ +109, »197 | 50,200 3,567 1,591 991,349 689,347 120)443 59727 724 
3 agg cpa reese er 413,733 aoe 3,000 855 | 584,186) 413,523 72,252 | 4y712 385 
; ae engages A AAS 697,129 | 47,844 | 3317 | 2,596 | 1,035,123 | 694,531 | 119,131 | 4,926 332° 
q WascGnsin. oe = "408 Sore 28,482 2,805 1,584 | 522,867] 416,304 59,080 | 3,493 365 
Misdeschi <. ee 3 a 22,453 | 1,639 Q5t | 461,884] 302,859 44,085 | 2,179 322° 
Bee 45 , ee 226,159 | 14,992] 1,071 | 1,416 | 354,120] 223,463 27,475 | 1,178 263: 
ot Sc Fal lene ip: 349,345 | 23,387] 1,993 566 5175787 349,983 46,625 | 2,880 168- 
Sars oes a ae 7 : 467,600 | 34,569 2,231 2,032 739,428 407,802 82,989 | 3,201 430 
ne eee hens Bpa5o8 anes 2,025 129 127 47,022 31,172 2,809 106 20" 
arian teeeceee aye 59,647 3,818 426 208 84,778 58,290 5,120 328 42 
6laparn ee 3 7994 790378 11,140] 1,296 1,076 278,987 187,579 17,995 | 1,394 131 
Seed tereeees| 469,428 | 263,173 | 316,991] 1,756 764 378,900 | 263,506 29,680 | 2,117 78x. 
S. Central Division.....| 3,654,943 | 1,792,119 | 130,422 | 6,840 | 9,533 | 3,174,570] %794)653| 393,548 | 12,860 | 3,385: 
WERENCROY (oo 5 tin paore oe 603,227 313,436] 2 
3,692 | 1,260} 1,143 534,740 | 313,880 63,997 | 2,461 799° 
& Seay ee eee { 5771598 290440 | 21,198 1,154 1,195 515,379 291,665 65,859 BiGS 37° 
; Mississippi err Pre | 496.3 244, 3 15,008 744 593 450,032 245,952 58,018 | 1,419 140° 
baer 4 io egies 14,778 581 40 384,334 | 204,194 49,616 | 1,233 536° 
os -ane 305,865 178,220 | 13,372 632 1,261 327,086 179,458 50,270 | 1,193 630° 
Ne 777,933 362,324 | 26,848 | 1,497 | 3,951 | 629,785 | 360,756 69,228 | 2,568 633- 
js ees BRC. eae pie 996 99 35 14,888 11,244 gi2 49 8 
sense ec reeeees | 38%345} 188,093 14,530 873 914 | 317,726] 187,504 35,648 | 1,277 269° 
Western Division.......| 1,178,718 539,869! 44,919 | 6,114 | 12, 672,380 490,710 759252 | 5,401 1,254 
pps sch Saas : 
MOHEADS:.«sidvrneavein co's 62,445 22 06 > 
: } 1445 9772 |  Ty7 253 706 235341 18,766 1,906 217 47 
ho aang Er ery, gas 10,308 859 144 326 11,634 8,777 823 105 23 
Spel anlage a I 1.033 751735 | 6,044 736 | 1,699 87,490 69,100 95575 712 74 
1 omega 50,985 295343 | 25479 207 41 36,431 28,931 4,877 290 9 
5 OE acca eames 25,972 95530 918 104 41 12,628 8,764 1,595 62 sees 
aaa Ped abasic 74,2 33,823 1,802 214 358 57,408 331799 5,708 492 44 
aes pansies saialwels 5 vivigia 19,990 8,023 771 166 264 8,924 6,282 T,051 125 165 
Sraet ater sete pclae Rares 351393 Fiche 1,120 191 86 18,799 12,987 I,19t IIL Gi 
1 acacia r 146,851 39538 59145 761 1,267 69,902 56,380 4.986 447 113 
TEQON...-- eevee reeves 118,827 56,262 4,853 752 1,146 73,129 52,312 5,893 537 75° 
CAOTHIA «. vceharnswae 4559250 | 216,029] 19,222] 2,586 | 6,972 272,694 194,621 37,666 | 2,393 697° 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES. PERSONS TO A FAMILY. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
1890. 1880. 1870. 1890. 1880. 1870, 
The United States.......+++- nieiaivle leaisiete sie Mai OOO Re 93945,916 75791363 4.93 5.04 5.09 
North Atlantic Division........+++- peaiielele oe 397125242 39023741 254971494 4.69 4.80 4.92 
South Atlantic Division....-+++++++++ Anne aor 1,687,767 1,463,301 1,132,021 5.25 5.19 5.17 
North Central Division is : 4,598,605 3)389,017 2,480,311 4-86 5-12 5-23 
South Central Division : 2,071,120 1,697555° 1,242,411 530 5-25 5-18 
620,418 3725247 226,526 4-88 4:75 4:37 


Population. 
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PERSONS OF FOREIGN PARENTAGE. 


NORTH AND SOUTH GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICANS, IRELAND. 
PERSONS OF 
FOREIGN : 
PARENTAGE. BU 3 shed 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. oF : Bol es Det od ce 
eAm 6 Iga) sa | q a 
Ode On HO ee aes s g & 
uo] ¥ ZEl oo0 BL 3 = 
aa aah) 2 ° 2 
ie a c rs] g 
Number. hon Gea s Bax Ga & eo z 5 
| 
The United States......... 20,676,046 | 33.02 | 980,938 | 77,853 | 6,198 | 23,256 | 909,092 | 242,231 | 100,079 | 1,871,500 
,116 
North Atlantic Division......... 8,215,838 | 47.21 | 490,229 651 | 2,230] 7,235 446,921 | 119,382 ee ie a 
South Atlantic Division......... 5331380 | 6.02 5,412 207 535 | 12,978 | 21,520 ginzes 9787 * a 
‘North Central Division... 9,620,354 | 43-02 | 401,660 685 856 | 1,036 312,308 7 19 340403 ester 
‘South Central Division. of 833,038 | 7.59 8,153 | 52,129 546 | 1,105 | 24,612 »493 ag pai 
Western Divisioniccty<assercess 1,473,436 | 48.67 | 75,484 | 24,181 | 2,031 go2 | 103,642 | 27,503 . ’ 
GERMANIC NATIONS, SCANDINAVIAN NATIONS. 
Sy F 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. & a a gS ‘ Pa ¢ 5 
s 5 g oie Ng = i] | 
g vw aS tipo 2 pU 3 a 
a =| ) =< & 
5 | 3 ae B68 3 ES B) 
Oo < He) a nm Z mM A 
The United States............ | 2,784,894 123,271 81,828 25,521 104,069 322,665 478,041 132,543 
North Atlantic Division......... 898,321 61,549 17,759 5,883 24,208 | 16,084 87,756 *5:07 
South Atlantic Division......... 81,449 2,154 341 228 1,815 | 660 15797 ‘i 623 
North Central Division.......... 1,570,112 39,175 61,309 17,081 54,415 283,847 335.871 Oy 33 
South Central Division.......... 114,645 10,410 532 703 6,003 1,807 4,720 143 
WVEStern DiviSlonis sce sees cise ora 120,367 9,983 1,887 1,626 17,538 | 20,267 47,807 25,702 
| 
SLAV NATIONS. LATIN NATIONS. ASIATIC NATIONS. 
STATES AND i F a All 
“TERRITORIES. - & BS : 3 3 : _ | ,  |others. 
d a =| J : % 3 
or bo q ° : d t=) 3) 8 S a 
a Ff a) Sr ee a ee eet 2 ae 
5 A E, Oo is i 8 q a 3 S 
4 q A uP x n Ay S oO mem | om 
53 T,Obx 
ae ’ 27,10-— —— aes ee 
The United ) 
States..... 182,644 | 62,435 | 118,106 | 147,440 | 113,174 | 182,580 | 6,185 15,996 | 1,887 | 106,688 | 2,292 | 4,403 41,729 
North Atlantic| © 
DDIVASTON reas 92,896 | 45,540 | 12,254 | 56,694 | 40,809 | 118,621 | 2,404] 4,674 604 6,686 | 393] 1,966] 19,034 
South Atlantic 
Division... ... 51900 T7538 1,708 25471 2,509 4,894 621 I5r 167 641 54 240 1,363 
North Central 
Division, «+>: 69907 | 13,850 | 99,514 | 84,104) 38,615 | 21,837] 706 515 | 404] 2,525] 149] 1,264] 8,905 
South Central 
Division,..... My 2,713 866 3,687 2,458 | 14,376] 12,314 | 1,314 236 267 1,359 31 328 B35r 
Western Di- 
ier mnjaa® |" teas 943 | 1713) 16,865 | 24,914 | t1r40| 10,420 | 445| 95,477 | 1,665] 605| 9,076 


* Includes Asia not specified. 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS are savings- 
‘banks (g. v.) conducted in connection with 
post-offices and under the management of the 
State. The United States and Germany, alone 
among the great civilized countries of the 
world, do not have postal savings-banks. 

The establishment of post-office Savings- 
banks was first effectually mooted in England 
in 1860 by Mr. C. W, Sykes of Huddersfield, 
whose suggestion was ‘cordially received by 


Mr. Gladstone, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, 


A bill—entitled ‘An Act to grant additional 
facilities for depositing small savings at inter- 
est, with the security of Government for the 
due repayment thereof ”—received the royal 
assent on the 17th of May, 1861, and was 
brought into operation on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. The banks first opened were situated 
in places theretofore unprovided with private 
Savings-banks. Within two years nearly all 
the money-order offices of the United King- 
dom became savings-banks ; about 367,000 
new deposit accounts were opened, repre- 


Postal Savings-banks. 


senting an aggregate payment of £4,702,000, 
including a sum of more than £500,000 trans- 
ferred from trustee savings-banks, the accounts 
of which were closed. 

In 1891, on a single day, there were as many 
as 72,869 persons making deposits, who laid 
by in one day $790,110. The daily average 
number of deposits was 29,412, and the aver- 
age amount of deposits each day was $350,900. 
During the year there were 992,155 new ac- 
counts opened. The total number of persons 
in the United Kingdom using the privilege is 
OVeT 5,000,000. 

An interesting department of the English 
postal savings-banks is thus described in a 
recent report of the British office = 


“It will be remembered that on the 1st of September 
last an act came into operation which relieved parents 
from the obligation of paying fees for the education 
of their children in elementary schools, and that the 
deficiency thereby caused in the income of the various 
schools is now made good by grants from the public 
exchequer, representing in the aggregate over £2,000,- 
ooo per annum. It was desired by the Government 
that strenuous efforts should be made to divert into 
the savings-banks some portion, at least, of this large 
sum, and that parents should be induced to train their 
children at the earliest age to take advantage of the 
various opportunities for thrift offered by the post- 
office. Accordingly . .. on theday on which school 
pence used formerly to be paid the manager receives 
the pence brought by the children and gives in ex- 
change a corresponding amount of stamps affixed to 
slips, which the children take home to their parents 
as evidence of the transaction. At certain intervals 
these slips are collected, and a clerk from the near- 
est post-office attends at the school for the purpose 
of opening accounts and receiving further deposits 
in the individual names of the children. About 1400 
schools adopted the scheme, and others are added 
daily. It is estimated that the school children had 
within three months deposited a sum of about £14,000, 
and it is anticipated that savings of over £60,000 will 
have been received by the end of the year.”” 

Steps have been taken, too, to interest railway em- 

loyees in a similar plan. In the Colonies, too, it has 

ad great success. In India, as in England, the use of 
the postal savings-banks has extended the opportunity 
of thrift into many parts of the country where, other- 
wise, it would be impossible to afford such accommo- 
dation without incurring a cost too great to be borne 
by the business of the district. ; ; 

One of the minor advantages of the system is that it 
gives the Government a sum to be borrowed in case 
of necessity, as the cheapest and most popular form 
of loan. 


IN ENGLAND. 


The principal features of the regulations governing 
the service are as follows: » 

Postal savings-bank offices are open for the receipt 
and payment of money any. ; bel 

At these offices ordinary lis of one shilling, or 
any number of shillings, will be received, subject to 
the limits of £30 in one year, ending December 31, and 
£200 in all, inclusive of interest. A depositor may, 
not more than once in any savings-bank year, deposit 
money to replace money previously withdrawn in one 
entire sum during that year. In addition, deposits 
will be received for immediate investment in govern- 
ment stock, and in connection with government 
insurance and annuities. ; ae 

Any person desirous of saving one shilling by means 
of penny contributions for deposit in the postal sav- 
ings-bank may do so by purchasing with any penny 
so saved a penny stamp, and affixing it toa form to be 
obtained at any post-office. Instructionsas to this form 
are printed thereon. f 

On opening an account a person must state his 
Christian name or names and surname, occupation, 
and residence. He must also sign a declaration to 
the effect that he takes no benefit from any savings- 
bank account, unless it be as personal representative 
of a deceased depositor, or asa member of a friendly 
society. If such declaration, or any part thereof, is 
not true, the deposits will be liable to orfeiture, 

Every deposit must be entered at the time in the de- 
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positor’s book by the postmaster, or other person 
receiving it, who must affix to the entry his signature 
and the stamp of his office. 

In addition to the receipt in the book, the depositor 


. will receive an acknowledgment by post from the 


savings-bank department in London. 

Interest at the rate of £2 10s. per cent. per annum, 
which is at the rate of 6d@. a year, or %d. a calendar 
month for each complete pound) is allowed until the 
sum due to a depositor amounts to £200. When the 
balance declared on ordinary account, inclusive of 
accumulated interest and dividend, exceeds £200, no 
interest is allowed on the amount in excess of £200. 
The calculation of interest is made from the first day 
of the calendar month next following the day on 
which a pound has been deposited or completed, up 
to the last day of the calendar month preceding the 
day on which a warrant for repayment is issued; and 
after each 31st day of December the interest is added 
to the principal. 

hen a depositor wishes to make a withdrawal 
from his account, he should fill up and forward to the 
savings-bank department a notice of withdrawal, 
which he can obtain at any postal savings-bank office. 
He will then receive by post a warrant, which he 
should present, together with his book, at the post- 
office where payment is to be made, and the post- 
master will take from the depositor a receipt on the 
warrant. 


IN FRANCE. 


Of all the departments of the Government the post- 
office is the one which is known best, and whose 
services are most highly appreciated. 

Private savings-banks can, in the majority of cases, 
only have their windows open for deposits and pay- 
ments for two or three hours per week. The 7000 post- 
offices, however, which are branches of the postal 
savings-banks, are open every day, including Sundays 
and holidays, and during the greater part of the day. 

The public can draw money and pay money at every 
post-office, and can draw at one post-office money 
deposited in another. 

Besides these highly appreciated facilities, the 
direct management of the postal savings-bank by the 
Government, represented by the administration of 
posts, offers absolute security to depositors. 

By reason of these facilities and this security the 
postal savings-bank has been enabled to prosper and 
develop, altho it only pays 3 per cent. interest; a 
lower rate than that paid by private savings-banks, 
which existed before the establishment of the postal 
savings-bank, and which still exist. 

Even communes where there is no post-office, and, 
therefore, no agency of the savings-bank, are visited 
at least once a day by the rural letter-carriers, who 
can serve as intermediaries between the post-offices 
and the depositors for making deposits. It may, 
therefore, be said that there is not a commune and 
not a hamlet in France where savings cannot be 
collected. 


STATISTICS OF POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


' $ 5 . 
Am| 8 a 
aise 
g/8% or Deposit- 
COUNTRIES. |eg|,5| 28 i Value. 
25/98! '§ ors. 
aa\s el 
P/SN| Bo 
BIA | Zz 
England...... {1861 on 2831] 4,456,0862 | $121,763,9108 
Scotland.....+{|°.. |1893} 272 172,438? 3,707,395 
Ireland <...... +. {1893} 18} 198,790? 7507453352 
Belgium.. 1865|1893) 854 960, 468 78,030, 3354 
Italy.... 1875|1892) 4666 | 2,523,796 45,138,648° 
France.... 1881/1893, 7000°| 2,809,442 122,152,324 
Austria....... |1883/1893) 5095 994,977. | 33,237,123 
Sweden....... 1884/1890) .. 276, 4227 1,417,9279 
Hungary..... 1886|1893| 3895 211,310 2,967,2034 
Netherlands.. |1886|/1889| .. 54,4779 4)595,83429 
Finland... 2. 1885|1889 31,2043 152,861 
FOtiSSLAsieaes\ «ire | 
Totals for 11 countries... | 12,689,410 | $420,237,895 


17890. % Accounts of the end of 1890. 4% Received 
in 1893. 4 Amount at end of zBos, 5 Deposits during 
1892. ® Post-offices in France and Algiers made agen- 
cies in 1882, 7 Deposits in 1890. 8 Deposited in 1890. 
® Accounts opened in 1889. 1° Deposited in 1889. 
11 Deposits in 1889. 
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hese statistics are taken for the latest years from 
a Statesman’s Year Book for 1895, and for the earlier 
years from Mr. Wanamaker’s investigation of the 
subject, described in his report as postmaster-general 
in 1892. They show that, in Europe alone, over 12,- 
000,000 of people use the postal savings-banks and 
deposit some $420,000,000 a year, Remembering those 
who use this system in Australia, India, and other 
colonies it is small wonder that Mr. Wanamaker 
recommended that the United States should adopt 
the system and that several bills to that effect are 
now pending in Congress. 

See Report of the Postmaster-General for 1892. 


POSTAL SERVICE.—I. History. The 
earliest postal service of the world was proba- 
bly that of the trained runners or couriers who 
carried official and military messages between 
the cities of Greece and Rome, developing 
into the heralds and nuncios and embassies 
between governments in later times. 


At first they carried simply official messages. Grad- 
ually they came to carry private messages. Then all 
letters of the fifteenth and perhaps the fourteenth cen- 
tury in England evidently were carried by a system 
of messengers. The University of Paris organized a 
system of messengers in the thirteenth 
century. Sir Brian Tuke, in 1533, is 
described as Master of the Messengers. 
In 1635 Thomas Witherings was author- 
ized to run a post night and day be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, ‘“‘to go 
thither and back again in six days.” Eight lines of 
post were established. The postage was ad. for less 
than 80 miles, 8¢@. to any place in Scotland. In 1685 
a penny post was established in London and suburbs. 
It was a private speculation, but, on succeeding, was 
annexed to the Crown. In 1783 mail-coaches were 
substituted for boys on horseback. In 1837 Rowland 
Hill published a pamphlet, analyzing the postal sys- 
tem and showing £282,308 as the probable outgoings 
for receipt and delivery and £144,209 as the probable 
outgoings for transit. In other words, the expendi- 
ture which hinged upon the a@zstance the letters had to 
be conveyed was £144,000, and that which had nothing 
to do with distance was £282,000. Applying to these 
figures the estimated number of letters and news- 
papers (126,000,000) passing through the office, there 
resulted a probable average cost of 84; of a penny for 
each, of which 4% was cost of transit and 4% cost of 
receipt, delivery, etc. Taking into account, however, 
the much greater weight of newspaper and franked 
letters as compared with chargeable letters, the ap- 
parent average cost of ¢vanszt became, by this esti- 
mate, but about z§>, or less than yy of a penny. 

From this Hill argued that as it would take a nine- 
fold weight to make the expense of transit amount to 
one farthing; he further inferred that, taxation apart, 
the charge ought to be precisely the same for every 
packet of moderate weight, thous reference to the 
number of its enclosures. 

Parliament was induced to appoint a committee, 
which sustained Mr. Hill and showed that postage was 
extensively evaded by all classes of society, corre- 
spondence suppressed, more éspecially among the 
middle and working classes of ie people, and thus, 

in consequence, the cost unnecessarily 
high. As a result, Rowland Hill was 
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Cheap placed in charge. A bill was passed, 
Postage enabling reforms to be put into effect. 
g§& A penny was adopted as the uniform 


rate for every inland letter not above 

half an ounce, Facilities for prepay- 

ment were afforded by the introduction of postage- 
stamps, and double postage was levied on letters not 
prepaid. Arrangements were made for the registra- 
tion of letters; and the money-order office, by a re- 
duction of the commission charged for orders, became 
available to an extent which it had never been before. 
As far back as 1792 a money-order office had been 
established as a medium for sailors and soldiers to 
transmit their savings, and its benefit had afterward 
been extended to the general public; but the com- 
mission charged had been so high that it was only 
employed to a very limited extent. The immediate 
result of the changes introduced in 1840 was an enor- 
mous increase in the amount of correspondence, aris- 
ing in part from the cessation of the illicit trafic in 
letters, which had so largely prevailed before; but 
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for some years there was a deficit in the post-office | 


revenue. 

With the development of the railway system came 
the carriage of letters by train, adding to the expenses 
of the post-office, but gradually the 
former gross revenue pt he eae 
was exceeded in 1851, and the net rev- 
enue in 1863. Many teforms were intro- England. 
duced: (1) The establishment of postal 
savings-banks (1861); (2) the transfer to 
the State of the telegraphic service (1870); (3) the 
introduction of postal cards (October, 1870); and (4) 
the establishment (1883) of a parcel post. : 

The French postal system was founded by Louis XI. 
(1464). In 1627 France originated a postal money- 
transmission system. Mazarin’s edict 
of 3d December, 1643, shows that France 
at that date had a parcel post as wellas he Gonti- 
a letter post. Important postal reforms 
in France are: The extension of postal nent, 
facilities to all the communes of the 
country; the adoption of postage 
stamps (1849); the organization of an excellent systent 
of not only transmitting but insuring articles of de- 
clared value, whatever their nature (1859); the issue 
of postal notes payable to bearer (1860); the establish- 
ment of a post-office library (1878); the creation of 
postal savings-banks (1880). 

The German postal system also began early. In 
Strasburg a messenger code existed as early as 1443. 
A postal service was organized at Nuremberg in 1570. 

Phe Prussian system began with the Great Elector, 
and with the establishment, in 1646, of a government 
post from Cleves to Memel. Frederick II. largely 
extendedit. The first mail steam-packet was built in 
1821; the first transmission of mails by railway was 
in 1847 ; the beginning of the postal administration of 
the telegraphs was in 1849; and, by the treaty of 
postal union with Austria, the germ was virtually set 
of the International Postal Union. 


The first postal service established in any 
portion of what is now the United States was 
probably made by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1639. 

In 1672 the government of the Colony of 
New York established a ‘‘ post to goe monthly 
from New York to Boston”; and notice was 
given to ‘‘those that bee disposed to send 
letters, to bring them to the secretary's office, 
where in a lockt box they shall bee preserved 
till the messenger calls for them, all persons 
paying the post before the bagg bee sealed up.” 

In 1692 the English Government put the 
colonial postal service in charge of a deputy 
postmaster-general, and in 1710, by formal 
act of Parliament (9 Queen Anne, chap. x.), 
the first organized system for the transmission 
of the mails in the Colonies was created. 

In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, who had been 
postmaster at Philadelphia, was made post- 
master-general. A penny post 
was established at Philadelphia ; 
in 1756 the first stage, probably, The United 
in the Colonies began to carry the _ gtates, 
mails between Philadelphia and 
New York. In 1758 newspapers, 
which previously had been carried in the 
mails free, were charged with postage. Other 
reforms and improvements were begun, so 
that in 1774, the last of Franklin’s administra- 
tion under the Crown, the net revenue of the 
postal service was over £3000. On January 30 
of that year Franklin was removed from 
office, as he himself calls it, “by a freak of 
the ministers,” due to his pronounced advo- 
cacy of the cause of the Colonies; but in July, 
1775, he was appointed, by the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, ‘t Postmaster-General of the 
United Colonies.” When the Constitution 


- 
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went into operation, Congress, by act of 
September 22, 1789, provided for the ‘ tem- 
porary establishment of the post-office,” the 
regulations to be ‘‘ the same as they last were 
under the resolutions and ordinances of the 
late Congress.” 

In 31792 an act was passed to establish a 
general post-office. 

So insignificant was this department that in 
1790 Samuel Osgood, in a letter to Alexander 
Hamilton, gravely discussed the question 
whether the Postmaster-General should not 
be required to occupy the room at the seat of 
government where the mails were received 
and dispatched, in order that he might per- 
sonally superintend the work. 

But the service rapidly grew. 
‘better rates were granted. In 1834 railroads 
were first used. In 1851 a great advance was 
made toward cheap postage. Letters not 
over one-half ounce, prepaid, could be sent 
3000 miles for three cents. In 1855 the regis- 
try system was authorized ; in 1863 the free 
delivery system; in 1864 the money order 
system; in 1885 the special delivery. Other 
reforms have been the introduction of railway 
post-offices and, very recently, electric street 
postal cars; the system of delivery, postal 
cards, and return cards, etc., etc. 

In 1874 a Universal Postal Union was 
formed, mainly owing to the efforts of Dr. von 
Stephan of Germany, tho it had 
been proposed to the various coun- 
tries by the United States in 1862. 

The approximate number of let- 
ters and postal cards transmitted 
annually in the mails of European 
countries is as follows: Great Britain and Ire- 


In 1816 


Universal 
Postal 
Union. 
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land, 1,500,000,000 ; Germany, 1,200,000,000 ; 
France, 700,000,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 600,- 
000,000 ; Italy, 250,000,000 ; Russia, 200,000,000; 
Belgium, 130,000,000; Spain, 120,000,000; Switz- 
erland, 110,000,000 ; Netherlands, 100,000,000 ; 
Sweden, 100,000,000. 

The number of pieces of postal matter of all 
kinds which pass through the mails of the 
United States annually is about 3,800,000,000. 
The annual aggregate number of letters trans- 
mitted through the post-offices of the world 
may be estimated at 8,000,000,000, and of 
newspapers, 5,000,000,000. 

The United States transmits 71 pieces of 
mail per capita to its population; Great 
Britain, 61; Germany, 41, France, 37. 


The main expenses of the department in 1894 were 
railroad transportation ($25,661,567), payment of post- 
masters ($15,889,709), free delivery serv- 
ice ($11,239,251), clubs ($8,759,386), railway 
clubs ($6,878,194), star routes (contract 
routes) ($5,896,855), railway postal car 
service ($2,921,957), mail messenger serv- 
ice ($1,208,972), foreign mails ($1,250,154). 

The Postmaster-Generals assert the cause of the de- 
ficiency in the department is that so much matter for 
other departments is carried free. The report for 1894 
says (p. 4): ‘“‘If the free business transacted by this de- 
partment for the other departments of the Government 
were paid at regular rates, as has at times been sug- 
gested, the post-office department would be self-sus- 
taining.’”’ Says Mr. Wanamaker in his Report (1893): 
‘Bundles of wire six feet high, and six feet around, 
bags of seeds, supplies for the army, tons of docu- 
ments packed in wooden cases that 
sometimes require three men to handle 


Expenses, 


them, millions of blanks of the census Cause of 
office, are piled into the post-offices. 5 
. The reason for it is, that the Post- Deficiency. 


Office Department is compelled to carry 
anything sent under a penalty frank, 
and finally franks are used by all the departments and 
their agents for the purpose of carrying everything 
they choose to send.,”’ 


If. STATIsTics. 


The following data for the United States are taken from the annual reports of the Pustmaster- 


General: 


Extent of 


Post-Offices, Post-routes. 


Year Ending June 30 


Miles. 
2335731 
231,232 
238,359 
251,398 
256,210 
269,097 
2775873 
281,798 
292,820 
301,966 
316,711 
343,888 
344,006 
343,618 
353,166 
3595530 
365,251 
368,660 
3739142 
403,977 
416,159 
427,990 
439027 
4471591 
4531833 
454,740 


BQO. -eccccecccssccssersves erry 


Railway Mail Service. 
rh a Z Total Expend- 
ment. Number of | Annual Ex-| iture of the 
Employees.| penditure. | Department. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
18,344,511 1,129 9731560 23,698, 132 
19,772,221 1,106 1,109,140 23,998,838 
20,037,045 1,382 1,441,020 24,390,104 
21,915,426 1,647 1,709,546 26,658, 192 
22,996,742 1,895 1,958,876 29,084,946 
26,471,072 2,175 2,186,330 32,126,415 
26,791,361 2,242 2,410,490 33,621,309 
28,644,198 2,415 2,504,140 33,263,488 
27)531)585 2,500 2,484,846 33,486, 322 
29)277)517 2,608 2,579,013 34,165,084 
30,041,983 2, 2,624,890 33)419,899 
3393151479 2,946 2,850,980 36,542,804, 
36,785,398 39277 3,108, 801 39;592,500 
41,876,410 31570 3,486,779 40,482,021 
451508,693 3,855 31972071 43)282,944 
433351958 31963 3,688,032 471224500 
42,560,843 4,387 4)246,210 50,046,235 
43,948,423 45573 41497717 51,004)744 
48,837,610 4,851 4694562 531000, 194 
52,695)177 5,994 45981, 366 56,468,315 
56,175,611 51448 512505838 61,376,847 
60,882,097 5,836 57502,844 65,930,717 
65,931,786 6,032 51904382 71,662,463 
70,930,476 6,417 6, 480,684 76,323,702 
7518965933 6,645 6,733)410 81,074, 104. 
75,080,479 6,852 6,989,449 84,324,414 
76,983,128 86,790,172 


Postal Service. 


. Bissell in his Report for 1894 says, that the one 
Sos ead in his Gpanon unnecessary loss of revenue 
to the department arises from the undue amount of 
mail matter transmitted at second-class rates (one cent 
a pound). The 256,000,000 pounds of this matter carried 
in 1893, added to the 44,000,000 carried free, was, he says, 
about two-thirds of the weight of the mails. He says 
this rate is abused to carry trashy serials, advertising 
sheets, bogus papers, sample copies, etc., ete, He 
recommends the careful modification of this law, to 
distinguish between real journals and publications and 
advertising sheets, etc. (But see below.) 

July 1, 1893, there were 610 free delivery offices. 
July 1, 1894, there were 19,264 domestic money-order 
offices, which transmitted, the 12 months previous, 
$138,703,579- There were 2625 international money- 
order offices which transmitted abroad $13,792,455, and 
received $6,568,493. There were issued 7,765,310 postal 
notes valued at $12,649,094. The gross revenue received 
from the money-order business was $960,341. The 
number of pieces of mail matter received at the dead 
letter office was 7,101,044, of which 2,975,098 were re- 
stored to their ownerscontaining money or notes, ex- 
clusive of merchandise valued at $1,000,663. The sale 

of stamps, cards, etc., was $70,239,910 in 
value. There Wi eats at pound 
: _ rates, papers and periodicals aggregat- 

Miscellane ing Sorat pounds; 44,962,995 pounds 

ous Statistics.of matter were carried free. There 

were mailed 2,383,730,000 letters ; 468, 490,- 

coo postal cards; 1,429,450,000 pieces of 
second-class matter; 589,180,000 pieces third-class ; 
48,240,000 fourth-class ; 23,166 post-office appomtinents 
were made, 1928 being Presidential post-office appoint- 
ments; 351 post-office burglars were arrested; r162r 
offices were burglarized during the year ; 558 offices 
burned ; so postal cars burned and wrecked ; 48 mail 
trains and stages robbed; 5926 complaints were re- 
ceived concerning registered mail, and 56,877 concern- 
ing unregistered ; of 41,419 cases investigated, no loss 
occurred in 6731 cases, leaving 56,072 with a claimed 
loss—this is less than one complaint for 87,000 pieces 
carried; 29,614 employees were on the civil service 
list. 

“The employees of the Post-office are expected to 


work eight hours a day besides what Sunday work is 
necessary. Overtime is paid for, though 

too often the employees have to con- 

Employees. test for such pay. Their wages are $600, 


$800, $850 and $1000, according to the 
time they have worked in the depart- 
ment. The number of postmasters is 
about 67,368 ; clerks, 111,875; letter carriers, 10,892; sub- 
contractors,11,478; mail messengers and railway postal 
clerks, 13,762.” (Lhe Story of Our Post Office.) 

The number of post-offices in the United Kingdom 
March, 1894, was 20,016. The staff of 
officers was 74,819 (10,908 women), be- 
sides 61,000 who did not hold permanent 
positions. There were delivered the 
year ending March 31, 1894, 1,812,000,000 
letters ; 248,500,000 post cards ; 574,300,000 
book packages ; 164,900,000, newspapers ; 
547,000,000 parcels } 10,524,774 money orders valued at 
#28,720,829. The revenue exclusive of the postal tele- 
graph was £ 10,472,875; the expenses, £7,738,602. There 
are 46 miles of pneumatic tubing in London. 

(See also POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS and TELEGRAPH.) 


Great 
Britain. 


III. Posrat Rerorms.—In his report for 1892 
Mr. Wanamaker outlines his ideal postal sys- 
tem : 


“My ideal for the American postal service is a SyS- 
tem modeled upon a district plan, with fewer offices, 
and those grouped around central offices and under 
thorough supervision. By this means at least 20,000 
offices could be abandoned that produce no revenue to 
the department. Inthe place of every abolished non- 
money-order and non-registry office might be put an 
automatic stamp-selling machine and a letter-box to 
receive mail. With the money saved should be insti- 
tuted a System of collection and delivery by mounted 
Carriers, bicycles, and star-route and messengef con- 
tractors, and the free delivery gradually spread all 
over the country. The classes of postage should be 
reduced to three, and the rate of postage the world 
over to one cent for each half-ounce, for the average 
weight of a letter is now three-eighths of an ounce. I 


would indemnify, to the extent of f 
registered letter.” ee a 2 


Mr. Wanamaker goes on to recommend 
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postal telegraph and telephone, pneumatic 
tubes, etc. Many would go much further. Mr. 

_L. Cowles, in his A General 
Freight and Passenger Post 
(1896), advocates the government Government 
ownership of postal, baggage, and Railroad 
express cars, and the operation of Service. 
these services by the government, 
paying the railroads a reasonable 
sum for hauling the cars, He shows (p. 112} 
that the annual saving to the people would be 
$22,670,257 fer year, or more than enough to 
pay the entire equipment in a single year, after 
which there would be a clear gain of $22,000,000 
annually, and far better service than now. 

He shows from Postmaster-General Vilas’s report for 
1887, that the Government then paid the railroads 
merely for rent of the 432 postal cars then in use 
(besides the 8 cents a pound for transportation), 
$1,881,240 fer year, while the cars could easily be re- 
duplicated for $1,600,000. On one line alone $59,037 
was paid per year for rent of cars that could be built 
for $17,500. > 

He shows (p. 68) that for transportation the Govern- 
ment pays the railroads on an average 8 cents a 
pound for an average haul of not over 4.42 miles; yet 
the express companies deliver goods from houses in 
New York to houses in Chicago for $3 per hundred 
pounds, and certain transcontinental roads have been 
fighting for nine years for the legal right to carry 
foreign books, carpets, cutlery, etc., from New Orleans 
to San Francisco at eight-tenths of a cent a pound. 
Some trains (he says) get their entire cost from their 
receipts from the Post Office. Yet people wonder that 
the post-office has a deficit. 


Extreme individualists would take the post- 
office out of government operation. 

Mr. Frederick Millar,in 4 Plea for Liberty 
(chap. ix.), criticizing the English postal sys- 
tem, argues that all the reforms in the post- 
office system have been forced on it from 
without ; that the very monopoly enjoyed by 
the State is a tacit acknowledgment of its 
inability to compete with private enterprise ; 
that postage is still very much dearer than it 
need be ; that its operations are 
not conducted in a business way ; 
that in 1887 the postmaster-gen- Individual- 
eral declared that the theft of ist View. 
postal orders had ‘reached por- 
tentous dimensions”; that the 
authorities of the post-office are unjust to their 
employees, and the employees arbitrary and 
impudent to the public; that there have been 
strikes in the post-offices, as in any business ; 
that the parcel post has failed to compete with 


‘ the railroads; that the postal savings-banks 


are not as well managed as private banks, are 
not open at hours convenient for the working- 
classes ; that the telegraph service does not 
pay ; that at Christmas-time the post-office is 
disorganized ; in a word, that the State post- 
office stands ‘ self-condemned.” 

To this it is answered by socialists that the 
above writer, living where both post and tele- 
graph are in government hands, 
has not had much experience of 
the delights of private ownership 
of the means of communication. 
The telegraph rates of the pri- 
vate Western Union Company of 
the United States are more than twice those 
of England (State system), and the accommo- 
dation, or lack of accommodation, the private 


Socialist 
View. 


Postal Service. ~- 


telegraph gives to the small places is well- 
nigh atrocious. In the larger cities, where it 
pays, private companies mzght give better 
accommodations (tho usually they do not) 
than the State, but the State thinks of the 
whole people, and provides accommodation 
where it does not pay. The United States has 
70,064 post-offices ; the private Western Union 
Company has not half that number of offices. 
The United States postal service carries pack- 
ages to small places as cheap as the private 
express companies do to larger places, and to 
thousands of places where there is no private 
express service. Undoubtedly, no postal serv- 
ice is perfect and reforms everywhere can be 
made, but the United States postal service has 
been more progressive than private companies, 
pays its employees higher wages, charges lower 
rates, has its offices open longer hours, for 
example, than the private telegraph offices, 
and accommodates far more of the population. 
(See TELEGRAPH ; TELEPHONE; INDIVIDUALISM ; 
SOCIALISM. ) 


References: Reports of the Postmaster-general ; 
M. Cushing’s The Story of Our Post-office (Boston, 
1893); J. W. Hyde’s A Hundred Years by Post (Lon- 
don, 1891); J. L. Cowles’ 4 General Freight and Pas- 
senger Post (1896). 


POVERTY. For the statistics of poverty, 
see PaupERisM ; WEALTH (section, Distribution 
of) ; UNEMPLOYMENT ; WAGEs. 

We consider here the meaning of poverty, 
the causes of poverty, and the means proposed 
for its prevention or relief. 


I. WHAT POVERTY MEANS. 


We quote upon this point a statement, writ- 
ten by Mr. Ira Steward, and published in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor (1873). He 
says: 

“‘Poverty is the great fact with which the 
labor movement deals. The problems that 
now most disturb and perplex mankind will 
be solved when the masses are no longer 
poor. Poverty makes the poor poorer, and 
independence impossible. It corrupts judges, 
ministers, legislators, and statesmen. It de- 
cides marriages, shortens human life, hinders 
education, and embarrasses progress in every 
direction. It gives rise, directly and indi- 
rectly, to more anxiety, suffering, and crime 
than all other causes combined. Poverty crams 
cities, and their tenement houses, with people 
whose conduct and votes endanger the Re- 
public. The dangerous classes are always 
poor. There is a closer relation between 
poverty and slavery than the average aboli- 
tionist ever recognized. . . . Theanti-slavery 
zdea was that every man had the right to go 
and come at his will. The labor movement 
asks how much this abstract right is worth, 
without the power to exercise it. - the 
laborer instinctively feels that something of 
slavery still remains, or that something of 
freedom is yet to come, and he is not much 
interested in the anti-slavery theory of liberty. 
He wants a fact, which the labor movement 
undertakes to supply. 
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“But has not the middle class its poverty— 
a poverty that should excite the most anxiety,. 
and the most searching inquiry? 

They are a large majority of the 

people, and their poverty is gen- Poverty 
erally carefully concealed. . Affects All, 
The middle classes have the strong- 

est motives for never making an 

parade or public complaint of hate poverty. 
To advertise oneself destitute, is to be with- 
out credit. Poverty that publishes or ar- 
gues one’s incapacity closes many a door to 
more profitable or advantageous situations or 
promotions. ‘The more expensive and supe- 
rior style of living adopted by the middle 
classes, must, therefore, be considered in the 
light of an zzvestment, made from the sound- 
est considerations of expediency. . . . Very 
few among them are saving money ; many of 
them are in debt; and all they can earn for 
years is, in many cases, mortgaged, to pay 
such debt—‘ debt that increases the load of 
the future, with the burden which the present 
cannot bear.’ . . . The poverty of the great 
middle classes consists in the fact that they 
have only barely enough to cover up their 
poverty, and that they are within a few days. 
of want, if through sickness or other misfor- 
tune employment suddenly stops. . . . 

‘But the most alarming fact concerning the 
poverty of the zatzve middle classes in this: 
commonwealth is that, for two or three dec- 
ades past, marriages and births have so far 
decreased among them that we are nearly 
or quite justified in saying that they are now 
dying faster than their children are being 
born ; and that it is to foreign sources (and to 
Americans born in other States), and to the 
lower class of native-born, we must credit the 
present increase in our census returns, : 
With the mass of intelligent people, early or 
late marriages, and few or no children, is 
largely a question of poverty and wealth... . 

‘“Poverty, however, falls most crushingly 
on woman. In all countries, andin all ages, 
among the lower and middle classes, she has 
worked harder, and for less pay, than men. 
A woman who has no resources for a living 
except from the labor of her own hands, is 
tolerably sure to become in time, either the 
poor man’s slave, or the rich man’s play- 
thing ; to marry for a home, or 


do worse. To make prostitution mye cause 
unnecessary is a part of the prob- O¢rntem- 
lem of social science ; but prosti- perance. 


tution means getting a living. 
The science that will solve this 
problem will easily dispose of war, intemper- 
ance, financial convulsions, and a dozen other 
evils that now disturb the peace of the race. 
Poverty is the mainspring of selfishness, for 
it is the destitution of the mass of mankind 
that prevents them from thinking and doing 
for others. As Mill says, ‘all their thoughts 
are required for themselves.’ . . . The two 
classes most peculiarly open to the temptation 
of intemperance are the very poor and the 
very rich young men. Pee Neh stepsmod 
some young men turn finally to the light, 
warm, welcome saloon, not from force of ap- 
petite, for they have never yet drunk enough 


Poverty. 


to create the craving for stimulating bever- 
ages, nor because it is fashionable, for their 
wages are not sufficient to lift them up to that 
level ; but because they are without homes, 
and are starving for society. 

“Phe sons of the wealthy have homes, and 
all that money can bring for their entertain- 
ment. But in many cases they have nothing 
whatever todo. They are corrupted by idle- 
ness, and it is theirextreme wealth that makes 
their hours of idleness possible. Aldo 
most terrible of all stagnations is idleness. It 
means moral and _ social rottenness, and 
intemperance is only a single manifestation 
Olgitas mes 

‘No one is fully educated until the discip- 
line of hard labor has been added to the cul- 
ture of books, travel, and good society, and, 
on the other hand, no one is educated who has 
had no chance to learn anything but to work 
hardand steadily, and to‘ knowhisplace.’. . . 
The law of ‘supply and demand,’ so often 
quoted as regulating wages and prices, means 
nothing, more nor less, than the great fact of 
the poverty of the poor, and the power and com- 
parative independence of the wealthy. 
Starving men will always bid for wages at 
starvation prices. . The law of supply 
and demand is said to regulate the price of 
commodities, but the ‘demand’ is limited by 
the great fact of the poverty of the mass of 
consumers. ‘A glut in the market’ has 
never yet meant anything more than that 
millions of people are too poor to pay for the 
food, clothes, houses, books, and opportunities 
that are waiting for customers. .. . 

“Tt is poverty that compels one man to 
borrow of another, and the price paid for the 
use of the money loaned is what we call inter- 
est—so that interest on money is poverty 
again. It is the enormous profits made 
directly upon the labor of the wage classes, 
and indirectly through the results of their 
labor, that, first, keeps them poor, and, second, 
furnishes the capital thatis finally loaned back 
to them again. ... 

‘Tt is clear that the large fortunes accumu- 


brainless 
workers were withdrawn, is death, or hard 
work with their own hands, for fields were 
never tilled, nor houses reared, nor garments 

made, nor food cooked, without 


Poverty manual labor, The capital 
Causes Low °f the capitalist is not simply the 
Wages, wealth he has somehow acquired, 


tho this is, indeed, a very im- 
portant part of his capital. The 
other part, without which the first would be 
worthless, and to which the political economist 
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seldom, or never, refers, but to which we 
now call special attention,.is the great and 
terrible fact of the poverty of the masses. It 
is their poverty, destitution, and consequent 
dependence, that compel them, every day of 
their lives, to make the best terms possible 
with those who hold in their possession the 
surplus wealth of the world... .” 


II. CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


As to the causes of poverty there are various 
views. Professor A. G. Warner, in his Amer- 
zcan Charztzes, has collected and tabulated the 
findings of a large number of investigations of 
the causes of actual cases of poverty in the 
United States, England, and Germany. He 
includes in his table practically all the find- 
ings, as to actual cases of poverty, thus far 
made in a scientific way by trained investi- 
gators. His table embodies the results of 
investigations by the charity organization 
societies of Baltimore, Buffalo, and New York 
city, the associated charities of Boston and 
Cincinnati; the studies of Charles Booth in 
Stepney and St. Pancras parishes in London ; 
the statements of Bohmert (Armenwesen in 77 
Deutschen Stdédten) for 77 German cities, 
published in 1886. It will be seen that here, 
if anywhere, we have a scientific analysis of 
the facts of the case, as collected by persons 
without any particular bias, certainly not 
socialists. The conclusions, and especially 
the averages of even this table, however, 
should not be used without reading the ex- 
planations that follow it. We give Pro- 
fessor Warner’s table, quoting, however, only 
his percentages. 

Of this table Professor Warner says : (pp. 36, 
37). 


“The first duty of one presenting such a table 
as this is to indicate clearly what it does not show. 
It deals, as already indicated, only with the exciting 
causes of poverty; and yet this fact is not kept clearly 
in mind, even by careful workers. Mr. Booth, for 
instance, includes ‘pauper association and heredity’ 
in this list of causes; and the American societies in- 
clude ‘nature and location of abode.’ Both of these 
are by their nature predisposing causes, rather than 
immediate or exciting causes ; and it is confusing to 
mix the two. Secondly, many of the persons whose 
cases are here tabulated have been, as 
Mr. Booth says, the football of all the 
causes in the list. Under such circum- 
stances to pick out one cause, and call 
it the most important, is a purely arbi- 
trary proceeding. Any one of the 
causes might have been inadequate to 
produce pauperism, had not others cooperated with 
it. A man is drunk and breaks his leg; is the cause 
‘accident’ or ‘drink’? When this question was sub- 
mitted to a group of charity organization workers, it 
was very promptly answered by two of them; but 
their answers were different. A man has been shift- 
less all his life, and is now old; is the cause of poverty 
shiftlessness or old age? A man is out of work be- 
cause he is lazy and inefficient. One has to know him 
quite well before they can be sure that laziness is 
the cause. Perhaps there is hardly a single case in 
the whole 7ooo where destitution has resulted from 
a single cause. ... 


serpy 


Explanation 
of Table. 


he impossibility of giving an accurate statistical 
description of the facts is stilt clearer when we try to 
popetas the causes indicating misconduct from those 
indicating misfortune. Back of disease may be either 
misconduct or misfortune. The imprisonment of the 
bread-winner indicates misconduct on his part, but 
may only indicate misfortune on the part of wife and 
children. The same is true in the case of abandoned 
children and neglect by relatives. This particular 
classification is made in deference to popular inquiry 
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only. Inthe writer’s opie chief value consists 
in showing how little it is worth. 

i Bat after all possible allowance has been made for 
the ‘personal equation’ of the investigator, and for 
all the inevitable inconclusiveness of the figures, 
there isa residuum of information to be got from the 
tables. They give, as well as such statistics can, the 
conclusions reached by those who are studying pau- 
perism at first hand. If the figures furnished by all 
the investigators were added together into one great 
total, and this only were put before him, the author 
would indeed hesitate to base any conclusions what- 


ever upon it. But when it is found that different - 


investigators, at different times, in different places, 
reach conclusions which, while varying in many and 
often inexplicable ways, are yet in agreement as 
regards certain important facts, we can but think 
that the figures to some extent reflect actual 
conditions.” 


It will be seen from this table that the chief 
single cause of poverty, as here studied, is 
sickness or death in the families of the poor. 
Lack of work stands second, altho, if the 
averages as to lack of work, insufficient work, 
and poorly paid work be added together, as 
well they might be, they form the supreme 
cause of poverty. Drink stands third, tho only 
one-half as great a cause as unemployment. 
Says Professor Warner (pp. 60 and 65): 

“Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of 
poverty, as ascertained by cold counting, will more 
surprise the average reader than the fact that intem- 
perance is held to be the chief cause in only from one- 
fifteenth to one-fifth of the cases, and that where an 
attempt is made to learn in how many cases it had 
a contributory influence, its presence cannot be traced 
at all in more than 28.1 per cent. of the cases.’’ (See 
INTEMPERANCE.) Professor Warner sums up the 
case by saying: ‘‘The general conclusion regarding 
drink as a cause of poverty is sufficiently well formu- 
lated by Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink in all its combinations, 
adding to every trouble, undermining every effort 
after good, destroying the home and cursing the 
young lives of the children, the stories tell enough. 
It does not stand in apparent chief cause in as many 
cases as sickness and old age; but if it were not for 
drink, sickness and old age could be better met.’”’ 


It will also be seen from the table that 
causes indicating misconduct average only 
21.3 per cent., while causes indicating mis- 
fortune average 74.4, or over three times as 
much. Four per cent. of the cases are not 
classified; but the causes indicated as un- 
classified belong to causes indicating mis- 
fortune much more than misconduct, at least 
as far as the individual studied is con- 
cerned. How far poverty is the result of 
other people’s misconduct or hereditary mis- 
conduct is not here shown. But as for the 
persons immediately concerned, misfortune is 
shown to be nearly four times as much the 
cause of poverty as their misconduct. 

This seems to be the most careful analysis 
of the causes of poverty yet made ; but not all 
will accept its conclusions. Certain schools 
of thought are apt to find the especial evil 
they attack the main cause of poverty. The 
followers of Mr. Henry George, for example, 
are apt to believe that poverty mainly exists 
because, on the one hand, the landowner re- 
ceives the lion’s share of the annual product 
of the community, and, on the other hand, 
private property in land prevents the opening 
up of natural opportunities. (Fora discussion 
of this, see SiIncLe Tax.) A large number of 
people believe drink to be the main cause 
of poverty (see INrEMPERANCE). In another 
school of thought overpopulation is the main 
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cause (see MALTHUSIANISM). Socialists usually 
believe that poverty mainly exists because 
under a competitive system the capitalistic 
classes take from the producing classes a large 
share of their product. Theologians are wont 
to declare that all poverty comes primarily 
from sin. Individualists usually assert that 
poverty mainly comes from the inefficiency 
of the workers in one form or another—shift- 
lessness, lack of thrift, unwillingness to save, 
CtCay CLC. . 

Professor F. H. Giddings of Columbia Col- 
lege, in his essay on the Ethics of Social 
Progress, argues that the poor are poor to-day 
because society does not need them and they 
contribute little or nothing to production. He 
says: 


‘‘Neither oppression nor greed has been at any time 
the first cause of legal bondage or of economic depend- 
ence. Both are secondary causes, induced by experi- 
ences with a slavery already existent. 

“Modern civilization does not require, it does not 
even need, the drudgery of needle-women or the 
crushing toil of men ina score of life-destroying oc- 
cupations. If these wretched beings should drop out 
of existence, and no others stood ready to fill their 
places, the economic activities of the 
world would not greatly suffer. A 
thousand devices latent in inventive Inefficiency 
brains would quickly make good any 
momentary loss. The true view of the @nd Poverty. 
facts is that these people continue to 
exist after the kinds of work that they 
know how to perform have ceased to be of any con- 
siderable value to society. Society continues to em- 
ploy them fora remuneration not exceeding the cost 
of getting the work done in some other and perhaps 
better way. 

‘“The economic law here referred to is one that has 
been too much neglected in scientific discussion. It 
ought to be repeated and illustrated at every oppor- 
tunity, for at present it stands in direct contradiction 
to current prepossessions. We are told-incessantly 
that unskilled labor creates the wealth of the world. 

“It would be nearer the truth to say that large 
classes of unskilled labor hardly create their own sub- 
sistence. The laborers that have no adaptiveness, 
that bring no new ideas to their work, that have no 
suspicion of the next best thing to turn to in an 
emergency, might be much better identified with the 
dependent classes than with the wealth-creators. 
Precisely the same economic law offers the true inter- 
pretation of ancient slavery. In strictness civiliza- 
tion did not rest on slavery. It was not in any true 
sense maintained by slavery. The conditions that 
created the civilization created economic dependence, 
and they are See, in the same way, with similar 
results, to-day. ... he condition and assurance of 
freedom to-day is the ability to devise new things, to 
create new opportunities, to make not only two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, but to make a 
hundred kinds of grass grow where before grew only 
one kind. 

“ Accordingly, the practically unfree task-workers 
of this present time are those who, unaided, can ac- 
complish none of these new things. They are those 
who might do well in old familiar ways, but who have 
nothing to turn to when their ways cease to be of 
value to the world. To live they must force depre- 
ciated services upon society on any terms that society 
can continue to pay. They are unfree task-workers, 
not because society chooses to oppress them, but be- 
cause society has not yet devised or stumbled upon 
any other disposition to make of them. Civilization, 
therefore, is not cruel. It is ever supporting, and try- 
ingin many ways to utilize, the wrecks and failures of 
its own imperfect past.” 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine, in an address read 
at the International Congress of Charities, 
Correction, and Philanthropy, at Chicago, in 
1893, said: 


“Has not the new charity organization movement 
too long been content to aim at a system to relieve or 
even uplift judiciously single cases without asking if 


there are not prolific causes permanently at work to 
create want, vice, crime, disease, and death; and 
whether these causes may not be wholly or in large 
degree eradicated? If such causes of pauperism 
exist, how vain to waste our energies on single cases 
of relief, when society should rather aim at removing 
the prolific sources of all the woe. 

“The four great causes of pauperism and of de- 
graded city life have long seemed to me to be these: 
1. Foul homes. 2. Intoxicating drink. 3 Neglect of 
child life. 4. Indiscriminate almsgiving.” 


Mr. Charles Booth counts up twenty-three 
principal causes of pauperism (Pauperism 
and the Endowment of Old Age, p. 9): 

Crime, vice, drink, laziness, pauper associa- 
tion, heredity, mental disease, temper, 
incapacity, early marriage, large family, 
extravagance, lack of work. trade misfortune, 
restlessness, no relations, death of husband, 
desertion, death of father or mother, sickness, 
accident, ill luck, oldage. He says, ‘‘ that, as 
causes, old age stands first, sickness next, and 
then comes drink” (p. 148). 

Among 1610 cases, however, of the poor and 
very poor in London, he shows 4 percent. due to 
“loafing,” 14 to drink, 27 to illness, large fam- 
ilies, or other misfortunes, 55 to ‘‘ questions of 
employment” (Lador and Life of the Peo- 
ple, voli. p. 147). A large part of this lack 
of employment may be among the old. 


Mr. J. G. Godard in his Poverty, Its Genests and 
Exodus, argues that waste of wealth, poverty itself, 
are prominent causes of poverty, but that the main 
cause is unequal distribution. e argues that men 
must be poor, either because there is not enough pro- 
duced for all, because some of it is wasted, or because 
some get too much. Heshows for England that, tho 
relatively the number of the poor is somewhat less 
to-day than it was, the annual wealth produced is 
nearly double what it was three generations ago, and 
““never in the whole history of England, excepting 
during the disastrous period at the beginning of the 
century, has the absolute number of the very poor 
been so great as itisnow” (J. A. Hobson’s Problems 
of Poverty, p. 26, 1891). Is there then, he asks, not 
enough produced? He shows that the total annual 
income of the United Kingdom in round numbers 
may be placed at £1,350,000,000 (Mr. Giffin in his Assays 
on Finance, vol. ii. pp. 460-72, estimating it in 1886 at 
41,270,000,000). Dividing this by :the population of the 
census returns for 1891 (37,740,283), he gets £35 per an- 
num ($175) for each individual, or £175 ($875) for each 
family of 5. He says, “Insufficient production of 
wealth may then be regarded as an actual cause of 
poverty, but one of minor influence.” A more im- 
portant cause of poverty he considers to be the waste 
of wealth. He quotes Professor Marshall as saying 
(Principles of Economics, vol. i. p. 731), “‘ Perhaps 
100,000,000 annually are spent even by the working 
classes, and £400,000,000 by the rest of the population 

of England, in ways that do little or 
ae. toward crepe) life nobler oe 
truly happier.’ is means a waste o 

Unequal pled one ae of the whole. Poverty 

Distribution. itself, he shows, causes much poverty. 
It checks profitable production; it 
causes large amounts of waste; leads 

to unequal distribution, compelling the poor to 
work for low wages. But, above all, he considers 
unjust distribution the main cause of poverty. He 
says (giving authorities for his conclusion), ‘‘One 
thirty-eighth of the are des possess on the average 
£5000 per head, and thirty thirty-eighths of population 
possess on the average £6 per head. Inequality of 
distribution can scarcely be carried much further,” 
Of the annual income he says, ** Thirty million weekly 
wage-earners obtain £500,000,000 only ; the remaining 
eight million persons thus receiving £850,000,000. This 
means that the average annual income of the one 
class is less than £17 per head, and the average an- 
nual income is more than £106 per head.” (For other 
statements on this point and for authorities, and for 
similar facts as to the United States, see WEALTH, 
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Ill, PREVENTION AND RELIEF OF POVERTY. 


The ways in which it has been or is proposed 
to prevent or relieve poverty are numerous as 
the causes assigned for it. One’s conception 
of its main causes must obviously affect one’s 
belief as to the way it may best be relieved or 
prevented. Thus the followers of Henry 
George believe that the solution lies along the 
lines of the Single Tax (g. v., see also Anti- 
Poverty Socrery). Those who find its main 
cause in intemperance find its main cure in 
temperance (g. v.). Socialists find the only 
way out in socialism (g. v.). Many, and 
perhaps most trade-unionists, believe the 
main cure to be the eight-hour movement. 
(See SHort Hour Movement.) Individualists 
largely look for the solution to education 
(g. v.), the cultivation of thrift, etc. (See 
InpivipuaLisM.) For a study of allthese views 
we must refer the reader to their especial 
topics. (See also ANARCHISM ; COOPERATION ; 
UNEMPLOYMENT ; CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, etc.) 

We review here some of the proposals for 
the relief of poverty which have been proposed 
by those who are identified with no one par- 
ticular school of thought. 

Mr. Charles Booth (g. v.), who perhaps has 
studied the facts of modern city poverty as care- 
fully as any other one man, divides the resi- 
dents of the poorer sections of London into 
eight classes: (A) The lowest class of occa- 
sional laborers, loafers, and semi-criminals ; (B) 
the very poor, with casual earnings ; (C) those 
of intermittent earnings; (D) of small regular 
earnings ; (E) those of regular standard earn- 
ings, above the line of poverty ; (F) the higher 
classes of laborers ; (G) the lower middle class ; 
(H) the upper middle class. Class A he thinks 
could be ‘‘ harried out of existence” (Lzfe and 
Labor of the People, vol. i. p. 169). Class B 
he thinks presents the main problem. It is 
de trop. ‘The competition of B drags down 
C and D, and that of C and D hangs heavily 
upon E. We gain nothing from B. All that 
B does could be done by C and D in their now 
idle hours. To bring Class B under 
State regulation would be to control the springs 
of pauperism. Hence he would put them un- 
der State control. He says: ‘‘ These people 
should be allowed to live as families in indus- 
trial groups, planted wherever land and build- 
ing materials were cheap, being well housed. 
well fed, and well warmed; and taught, trained, 
and employed from morning to night on work 
indoors and out, for themselves or on Govern- 
ment account; in the building of their own 
dwellings, in the cultivation of the land, in the 
making of furniture. . . . There would be 
no competition with the outside world... . 
What is the poor-law system? It is a limited 
form of socialism—a socialistic community 
(aided from outside) living in the 
midst of an individualist nation. 


My idea is to make thedual system, ews of 
socialism in the arms of individ- Booth, 


ualism, under which we already 
live, more efficient by extending 
somewhat the sphere of the former, and mak- 
ing the division of function more distinct. Our 
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individualism fails because our socialism is 
incomplete. In taking charge of the lives of 
the incapable, State socialism finds its proper 
work, and by doing it completely would relieve 
us of a serious danger.” Ds : 

More recently Mr. Booth, in his Pauperzsm 
and the Endowment of Old Age, finding 
pauperism largely a problem of the aged (see 
above) has proposed a vast scheme for pension- 
ing all aged persons. (See Otp AcE PEN- 
SIONS.) 

The Rev. Samuel Barnett of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, London, is even more radical. 
He says (Practicable Socialism, revised edi- 
tion, pp. 101-107): ‘‘ Individuals have given 
their money and their time, their failure is 
notorious, and societies have been formed to 
direct their efforts. The failure of these 
societies is not equally notorious, but few 
thinkers retain the hope that societies will 
reform society and make the conditions of 
living such that people will be able to grow in 
wisdom and in stature to the full height of 
their manhood. If it wereasight tomake men 
and angels weep, to see one rich man struggling 
with the poverty of a street, making himself 
poor only to make others discontented paupers, 
it is as sad a sight to see societies hopelessly 
beaten and hardened into machines with no 
reach beyond their grasp. The deadness of 
these societies or their ill directed efforts have 
roused, in the shape of charity organization 
workers, a most striking missionary enterprise. 
The history of the movement as a mission has 
yet to be written; the names of its martyrs 
stand in the list of the ‘unknown good,’ but 
the most earnest members of a charity organi- 
zation society cannot hope that organized 
almsgiving will be powerful so to alter condi- 
tions as to make the life of the poor a life worth 
living. Societies which absorb much wealth, 
and which relieve their subscribers of their 
responsibility, are failing ; it remains only to 
adopt the principle of the education act, of the 
poor-law, and of other socialistic legislation, 

and call on society to do what 

Views of Societies fail todo, There is much 

Canon Which may be urged in favor of 
Barnett, Stchacourse. Itis only society, 
"or to use the title by which society 
expresses itself in towns, it is only 

town councils which can cover all the ground 
and see that each locality gets equal treat- 
ment, The first need is better dwell- 
ings. . . . Insanitary conditions and high 
rents are the points to which consideration 
must be directed. . Wise town councils, 
conscious of the mission they have inherited, 
could destroy every court and crowded alley, 
and put in their places healthy dwellings ; 
they could make water so cheap, and bathing 
places so common, that cleanliness should no 
longer be a hard virtue ; they could open play- 
grounds and take away from a city the re- 
proach of its gutter children; they could 
provide gardens, libraries, and conversation 
Tooms ; they could open picture galleries and 
concerts ; they could light and clean the streets 
of the poor quarters ; they could give medi- 
cine to heal the sick, money to the old and 
poor, a training for the neglected, and a home 
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for the friendless. The first practical work is 
to rouse the town councils to the sense of their 
powers ; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty 
is not to protect the pockets of the rich, but to 
save the people. If itbe urged that when 
town councils do for social reform all which 
can be done, the condition will still be unsatis- 
factory, lagree; . no social reform will 
be adequate which does not touch social rela- 
tions, bind classes by friendship, and pass 
through the medium of friendship the spirit 
which inspires righteousness and devotion. 
If therefore the first practical work of reform- 
ers be to rouse town councils, their second is 
to associate volunteers who will work with the 
official bodies. . . . Asarule it may be laid 
down that the voluntary work is most effective 
which isin connection with official work. . . 
Teetotal advocates will preach in vain that 
drunkenness is the root of all evil, and that a 
nation of abstainers will be either a healthy, 
a happy, or a thoughtful nation. Thrift will 
be seen to be powerless to do more than to 
create asmug and transient respectability. .. . 
The nationalization of luxury must be the 
object of social reformers.” 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine, in the address 
above quoted, opposes Mr. Booth’s plan, but 
is almost equally radical. He says: 


“The problem of poor relief in great cities has got 
to be restated in ampler terms. The diseases of 
society are more aggravated, the dan- 
gers are graver, the need of radical 
remedies is more absolute than the 
new charity has yet fully and fairly 
faced. . .. 

“When the poor sink below their 
poverty into pauperism, and pauperism 
becomes hopeless and degraded and brutal; when 
powerful and prolific causes are at work to swell the 
rising tide;—the day has gone when it is enough to go 
on dealing with details. . . . 

“Pauperism is assuming a new and more terrible 
type in the largest cities, where paupers have lived 
so long in this condition that they know nothing 
better. . . . Strong drink is almost the sole solace 
of their dull routine. .. . 

“Crimes of violence, crimes of lust, crimes against 
property not only prevail, but cease to shock, where 
the general level of life has lapsed into a new phase 
of barbarism. 

‘What hope for boys and girls growing up in such 
atmosphere of sin, in overcrowded cities from which 
playgrounds have been excluded by rising rents; 
playgrounds for the innocent outpouring of the boys? 
animal spirits which will have some vent, if not in 
hockey and football, then in breaking into empty 
buildings, stealing lead pipes and stoning dispensary 
doctors or police with even-handed delight. .. . 

“With population rents rise so that the average 
man—that is, the mass of the people—is forced to 
live in utterly unfit homes, fearfully overcrowded ; 
hence, low vitality of body and soul, diseased morals 
and diseased bodies. .. . 

“ Repression alone isa failure. ... 

“Tn some cities all these evils are aggregated into 
great masses. 

“Merely to deal, no matter how wisely, with single 
cases of distress or crime, as they arise, is infinitely 
insufficient. .. . 

“In the largest cities, where conditions are worse 
and the evils of pauperism, grown chronic and con- 
tagious, are blended with habits of drunkenness and 
other vice, breaking out into crimes against the law, 
pauperism cannot wisely be considered alone, but the 
problem of how to uplift the general level of life must 
be studied as one whole problem, especially as to the 
causes of the evils, ... 

“The methods of dealing with pauperism hitherto 
applied are impotent against this swelling tide of 
brutal, degraded pauperism. .. . 


Robert 
Treat Paine, 


~ Poverty. 


“*Who does not know,’ says Professor H. C. 
Adams, ‘that much of our so-called philanthropy 
tends to perpetuate those conditions which seem to 
make philanthropy necessary?’ Professor W. G. 
Tucker, in his Phi Beta oration at Harvard last June, 
compels us to seek more radical cure, by more radical 
measures, when he says: ‘The philanthropy which is 
content to relieve the sufferer from wrong social con- 
ditions, postpones the philanthropy which is deter- 
mined at any cost to right those conditions.’ . . . 

“Pauperism, vice, and crime are common factors 
of the inseparable and tremendous problem how to 
uplife the general conditions of life among the poor.” 


Mr. Paine then states what he believes to 
be the causes of poverty (see above) and then 
says: 


‘“ Which of the two causes dragging down the con- 
ditions of life among the masses, foul homes or in- 
toxicating drink, is more potent, I do not know. 
Each leads surely to the other. 

“Everywhere the conviction gains ground that it 
is impossible to elevate the conditions of the lower 
class of working people above the condition of their 
homes. . . . 

“Would to God my words could strengthen the 
conviction of every delegate to this Congress, as he 
goes home to his own city, that slums must be 
abolished ! 

“Probably no city has been wholly inactive. But 
Iam sure no large city in this country has begun to 
act up to the standard required for the health or 
morals of the poor, or by economy to the public, or 
by et ape of justice and right. 

“Boards of health probably have power in all cities 
to vacate dwellings unfit for human habitation. All 
that is needed is aroused public interest to learn the 
unspeakable horrors of the homes of the wretched 

oor to-day, and then to insist on a higher standard of 

bitability. 

“ Boards of health will follow the public command 
and the public conscience. ... 

“Three agencies directly deal with the task of fitly 
housing the people: 

‘““;, Philanthropic agencies which aim to improve 
the condition both of tenants and of the tenements 
they occupy. 

**2. Economic agencies providing decent homes, 
often in model buildings. 

“3. Municipal agencies aiming to abolish the worst 
evils and to destroy foul homes. 

“High above each and all of these three agencies 
in its influence and promise of grand results I place 
the rising ambition of working men themselves to 
own their own homes... . 

“Tf this laudable ambition is lacking among the 
lowest class, so also do both of the powerful agen- 
cies at work to provide model homes, whether by 
philanthropic or invested capital of which I have just 
spoken, shoot over their heads. 

“The agency which must be invoked to rescue the 
very poor, whether virtuous and struggling or de- 
graded and indifferent, is the municipal power to 
destroy utterly unfit abodes of habitation. 

‘Sad, indeed, is the fact that when charity aids 
some wretched family to move out of a vile basement 
or dark and nasty slum, presently some other like 
family moves in. 

“The growth of public sentiment toward practical 
unanimity in this decision has been marked by im- 
portant measures in London, Glasgow, and other 
cities of Great Britain. (See TENEMENT PROBLEM.) 

“Intoxicating drink is the second great cause of 
pauperism, crime, and many other wretched condi- 
tions of degraded life. ; 

“The temperance reform makes perceptible head- 
way, altho the most powerful passions of mankind 
oppose its progress. In the last ten years England 
has seen a great improvement in the conditions of the 
working people inthisrespect. — 

“In the United States prohibition, or high license, 
or restricted license, or the Gothenburg system, or 
that new State system in South Carolina, or local 
option which secures no license in many cities and 
towns—all these movements mark a great popular 
awakening to the terrible influence of drunkenness 
upon the welfare of the people... . ‘ 

“My object here is to propose and stimulate an 
alliance of these two forces, the friends of temperance 
and all the other forces working to improve the con- 
ditions of the poor. Such an alliance will strengthen 
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both and lead each party to see the broader scope of 
their task, (See TEMPERANCE.) 

“The third prolific cause of pauperism is found in 
the conditions of neglect or maltreatment of child-life 
in great cities. The Hon. A. S. Hewitt, in his address 
at the opening of the United Charities building of 
New York (Charities Review, April, 1893, p. 304), SAYS: 
‘In this city a large number of children or both sexes 
live in an atmosphere of poverty and vice, and even — 
crime, which educates them to be paupers and crim- 
inals instead of training them to become honest work- 
men and good citizens. And for this result, which is 
generally no fault of their own, they are punished, 
and, along with them, the industrious class of the 
community is also punished by taxation for the sup- 
port of poorhouses, hospitals, and criminals. Gangs 
of young men, not yet twenty-one years of age, are to 
be found in many parts of the city who, not having 
been permitted to learn trades, or having been denied 
the opportunity to follow some useful occupation, 
have grown up in idleness, and expend their animal 
energies in excesses which make them a terror to the 
neighborhood and a trial to the police, the only 
barrier between them and crime. In time most of 
them necessarily become criminals, and they are 
very sure to breed criminals.’ (See DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN.) 

‘“‘Indiscriminate almsgiving is the fourth and a 
most potent cause of pauperism. . . . ‘ 

“ Three reforms of the abuses of outdoor reltef should 
receive universal sanction, and will effect in very 
large measure the end which all parties desire: deal- 
ing with the unworthy, those out of work, and the 
inefficient. 

“First. To the unworthy, rigid prohibition of all 
relief, public or private, so that, abandoning all 
hope of it, they shall seek their own support. This in- 
cludes the lazy, idle, shiftless, extravagant, or vicious 

aupers, as also in most cases those with relatives or 

riends. 

“Second. The provision for men or women out of 
work demands most serious study of ablest econ- 
omists and statesmen. (See UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

“Third. The third and grand reform aims to recre- 
ate the inefficient, always in great cities a numerous 
class, into self-support by skill and cheer, and to 
save them from gratuitous relief as deadly poison. 
, . . One of the best standards to-day to test the 
progress of constructive Christian charity of the 
various towns and cities of our own or any country, 
is to see what practical measures have been devised 
to convert the inefficient into an efficient worker.” 
(See INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.) 


Mr. H. M. Boies, in his Przsoners and Pau- 
pers, argues that one of the first things society 
should do is to stop the breeding of paupers 
and criminals. (See CriminoLocy.) Of ille- 
gitimates he says: 


“The first object society has to consider in the 
matter is to stop this illegitimate increase. The 
second is the reformation of the mother and of 
the father, if he can be caught. The third, the rear- 
ing of the children into the condition of independent 
good citizens... . 

“Homeless children are a still larger class of 
paupers needing special care and attention. The 
deserted waifs of our city streets, the 
neglected offspring of the criminal and 
drunkard, orphans and half-orphans of 
the indigent, who may be unable or 
unfit to properly rear them, constitute 
an important and growing element of 
our denser communities, and require the immediate 
consideration of legislators for the protection of 
society. The pressure of necessity has compelled 
charitable societies and individuals to establish 
houses of correction and refuge, juvenile asylums, 
homes for the friendless, children’s aid societies, and 
similar institutions here and there; but they are 
managed without any general, regular, or complete 
system, according to the ideas and ability of their 
benevolent promoters, and afford but a local and 
sporadic relief. (See DEPENDENT CHILDREN.) 

“ We have yet the third class of paupers for whom 
to provide. These are the wounded, maimed, ex- 
hausted, and sick in the battle of life ; the true objects 
of charity and benevolence. Many of these have 
fallen out in the march from inherited weakness, or 
incapacity, but they have bravely undertaken the 
struggle, and are entitled to social and human sym- 
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dcare. The sterner restrictions of legislative 
Me Oy nents are unnecessary, except to secure to them 
the aid and relief they may be unable alone to obtain. 
There are two methods of bestowing this in common 
use: one known as ‘outdoor relief’; the other as 
eatment. : 

gee outro relief’ is liable to serious abuse 
and imposition. Almost universally it makes con- 
firmed paupers of the recipients, who soon come to 
depend upon, and demand it as a right due them 
from the public treasury. On these accounts ‘out- 
door relief’ is regarded with disfavor by the public 
and humanitarians. As the administering officials 
are generally unable to properly investigate applica- 
tions, they encourage fraudulent claims, waste the 
public funds, or pervert them to political purposes, 
thus stimulating instead of reducing pauperism. .. . 
Public outdoor relief should be prohibited by law, 
except in cases of sudden calamity, and to assist 
honest, hard-working children to maintain indigent 
parents at home; or indigent widows to keep their 
children under their own care. All other proper 
objects of charity should be provided for either in the 
almshouse or by private benevolence. This latter 
should be allowed opportunity, as a public necessity, 
to foster the birth and growth of divine charity in the 
human heart. For upon the development and dif- 
fusion of this spirit depends all human progress. In 
order that private benevolence may be wisely and 
efficiently administered in these days of steam and 
electricity, when those best able to give are least able 
to investigate, because of the incessant pressure of 
personal affairs upon their time, a system and organ- 
ization are necessary. For it must be accepted as an 
axiom that ever ollar that is given for the mere 
asking is worse than wasted... . : 

“How then shall the real objects of charity, our 
third class of heteronomics, be provided for? That 
is, those whom age, disability, infirmity, or mis- 
fortune have rendered permanently dependent? 

“Proper legislation might materially reduce the 
number of these also, by enforcing the support of the 
aged and children by the next of kin wherever it is 
possible. . . . [As for the remainder] experience and 
theory agree in an indisputable demonstration that 
they must be cared for in public almshouses. It is 
unwise and unsafe to attempt regular and permanent 
relief to them in any other way, for any other plan 
inevitably results in neglect and suffering to the 
worthy, in great imposture and abuse of charity, and 
in the increase of pauperism to an insupportable 
extent. It must be accepted as an axiom of public 
relief that, when it isto be continuous and regular, the 
aid must be rendered in a regularly organized institu- 
tion. To this the applicant for assistance must be 
transferred before public support by taxation can be 
conferred. As the duty of maintenance rests upon 
society in general, the response must be from the 
social organization, and not from private charity; by 
equal taxation of all, rather than the benevolence of 
a few, however large their interest.” 


A full discussion of these various measures 
will be found under their respective heads. 
It should, however, here be plainly stated that 
many question the efficiency of many of 
these reforms, at least so far as ‘they 
are carried. alone. The importance of tem- 
perance as an effectual element in social prog- 
ress no thinking man can question, but many 
economists hold that, by itself, temperance 
would not raise the wages of the poorer paid 
workmen as a class. Here and there if indi- 
viduals give up drinking, they are able to save 
more, but if enough should give up drinking 
to make it affect the posal class, it would 
probably lower their wages by the amount 
they would save in drink, for the simple rea- 
son that, under competition, laborers cannot 
get wages much above the cost of living in 
their class. If any employer should “pay 
higher wages, some rival employer would get 
workmen—and under competition could get 
workmen—at a lower price, and so be able to 
produce cheaper, sell cheaper, and thus drive 
the more generens employer out of the market. 
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Employers, therefore, under competition, have 
no choice. They must pay wages enabling 
employees to live about on the standard of 
living of their trade and class. Tf, therefore, 
by temperance you lower the cost of living of 
a class, you will lower the price of wages by 
about the same amount. 

So, toaless extent, with model dwellings and 
artizans’ dwellings. Since the poorest often 
cannot be got to pay for their own house, or to 
occupy a model dwelling, the plan for work- 
men to own their homes, or occupy model 
dwellings, simply enables a somewhat high 
grade of labor to live more cheaply on the im- 
proved level, and so eventually to bring down 
their wages. Once more, workmen owning 
their homes cannot move to suit the shifting 
demands of the market. Nor can they strike. 
They are, therefore, much more under the 
power of their employer and compelled to ac- 
cept what wages the employers are willing to 
give. Most trade-union leaders discourage 
men from owning their homes. 

So, too, with technical education, says J. A. 
Hobson (Problems of Poverty, p. 179): 


‘“‘In so far as technical education or general educa- 
tion enables a number of men who would otherwise 
hhave been unskilled laborers to compete for skilled 
work, it willno doubt enable these men to raise them- 
selves in the industrial scale; but the addition of their 
number to the ranks of skilled labor will imply an in- 
crease in supply of skilled labor, anda decrease in sup- 

ly of unskilled labor ; the price or wage for unskilled 

abor will rise, but the wage for skilled labor will fall, 
assuming the relation between the demand for skilled 
and unskilled labor to remain as before.”’ 


It should be remembered, however, that 
these objections are not objections to the 
propositions in themselves, but to relying on 
them a/one to meet the problems of poverty. 
As a part of social programs, together with 
other reforms studied elsewhere (see SOCIALISM; 
INDIVIDUALISM; SHORT Hour MoveMEnT; SIN- 
GLE Tax), all admit these propositions to have 
their place. Says Mr. Hobson (zdem, p. 181): 


“There are those who seek to retard all social prog- 
ress by a false and mischievous dilemma, which takes 
the following shape: No radical improvement in in- 
dustrial organization, no work of social reconstruction 
can be of any real avail, unless it is preceded by such 
moral and intellectual improvement in the condition 
of the mass of workers as shall render 
oe ope ys wrt effective ; ty oy 

he changein human nature comes first, 

a change in external conditions will be J. A, Hobson, 
useless. On the other hand it is evi- 

dent that no moral or intellectual edu- 

cation can be brought effectively to bear upon the 
mass of human beings, whose whole energies are nec- 
essarily absorbed by the effort to secure the means of 
pee ysical support. Thus it is made to appear as 
if industrial and moral progress must each precede 
each other, which isimpossible. ... The falsehoodin 
the above dilemma consists in the assumption that in- 
dustrial reformers wish to proceed by a sudden leap 
from an old industrial order to a new one. Such sud- 
den movements are not in accordance with the grad- 
ual growth which nature insists upon as the condition 
of wise change. But itis equally in accordance with 
nature that the natural growth precede the moral. 
Not that the work of reconstruction can lag far be- 
hind. Each step in this industrial advancement of 
the poor should, and must, if the gain is to be perma- 
nent, be followed closely and secured by a correspond- 
ing advance in moral and intellectual character and 
habits. But the moral and religious reformer should 
never forget that, in order of time, material reform 
comes first.” 

References: Charles Booth, Labor and Life of the 
People (new edition, 4 vols., 1892); A. G. Warner’s 
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American Charities (804); General Booth’s Jr Darkest 
England ; Mackay’s The English Poor (1889); Mr. 
S. A. Barnett’s, Practicable Socialism (revised ed. 1895; 
R. T. Paine’s Pauperism in Great Cities (1893) ; J. A. 
Hobson’s Problems of Poverty (1891). 

(See also Poor-Laws; O_p AcE PENsIons; 
UNEMPLOYMENT; CHILD Lazor; Cities; CHAR- 
ITY ORGANIZATION ; SLUMS ; PAUPERISM, etc.) 


POWDERLY, TERENCE VINCENT, 
long General Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor, was born at Carbondale, Pa., Janu- 
ary 24, 1849, of Irish parentage. He attended 
school six years, and at 13 became a switch- 
tender for the Delaware & Hudson Coal Com- 
pany, entering its machine shop ayear later. 
In 1869 he went to Scranton, Pa., and shortly 
afterward joined the Machinists and Black- 
smiths’ National Union, soon becoming its 
president. His study of the labor problem led 
him to join the Knights of Labor, in which 
order he held various offices in the local and 
district assemblies. In January, 1879, he was 
chosen General Worthy Foreman, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year was elected General 
Master Workman, which office he held 13 
years. Mr. Powderly was Mayor of Scranton 
for two years, but declined a renomination in 
1884. He practically reorganized the Knights 
of Labor (g. v.), and gave his whole time and 
talents to the cause. 

In 1892, owing to dissensions in the order, 
he was defeated for reelection, and Mr. J. B. 
Sovereign was chosenin his place. The order, 
however, had long before this begun to de- 
cline, owing mainly to opposition to the policy 
of the Knights, in failing to sufficiently respect 
the autonomy of each trade, and in concen- 
trating too much power in the General Execu- 
tive Board. It was this policy which has given 
Mr. Powderly many enemies in the labor 
movement, but no one has questioned his 
ability and long usefulness to the cause of 
labor. 


PREEMPTION LAW. See Pustic Do- 
MAIN. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND SO- 
CIAL REFORMS, THE.—The Presbyterian 
Church is committed to the cause of social 
reforms, first of all, by the principles on which 
such reforms rest. They were first most 
clearly enunciated and sharply defined by 
John’ Calvin. Mr. Froude says of him, 
“There was no reformer in Europe so reso- 
lute to tear out and destroy what seemed to 
be false, and so resolute to establish what was 
true in its principles and make truth to its last 
fiber the rule of practical life.” These char- 
acteristics of the stern leader were so wonder- 
fully impressed on his followers that they 
wrought for the good of man and from the 
highest motives. Mr. Froude says again, 
““The Calvinists abhorred, as no other body 
of men has ever abhorred, mendacity, all im- 
purity, all moral wrong of every kind as they 
could recognize it. Whatever exists at this 
moment in England or Scotland of the fear of 
doing evil is the remnant of the convictions 
branded by the Calvinists into the people’s 
hearts.” 
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Green, in his Hzstory of the English People, 
recognizes truly the genius of the new life of 
Europe and of the Reformation, 
when he says, ‘‘A vast and con- 
secrated democracy, it stood in 
contrast with the whole social and 
political framework of the Euro- 
pean nations. Grave as we count the faults of 
Calvinism, alien as its temper may be in many 
ways from the temper of the modern world, it 
is in Calvinism that the modern world strikes 
its roots, for it was Calvinism that first re- 
vealed the worth and dignity of man. Called 
of God and heir of heaven, the trader at his 
counter and the digger of the field suddenly 
rose into equality with the noble and the 
king.” The idea of the Reformation which is 
traceable to Calvin has often been regarded 
as largely theological in its character, and as 
dealing with speculative rather than practical 
truths. This is not true. The Reformation 
was hot more of a theological than of a social 
and public reform. It was an endeavor to 
deliver people from their ignorance and sin, 
first by giving them right views of the truth 
and then adjusting their relations with one 
another. Consequently the nerve ideas dis- 
tinctly traceable to Geneva and John Calvin 
have secured our modern civilization. Demo- 
cratic government, free institutions, free 
schools, and popular education—these are the 
great pillars on which our social reforms rest. 
The struggle for these constituted the great 
battles in Holland, France, England, and 
later, in the United States. It required a 
revolution in all of these countries to establish 
these institutions, and our own Revolution was 
nothing, as Bancroft has said, ‘‘ But the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Reformation to 
our civil government.” The history of the 
Presbyterjan Church has been a history of the 
struggle for the rights of man. It was a 
body of Presbyterians who wrote the Mecklen- 
berg Declaration—the pen stroke that in 1775 
separated one county in North Carolina from 
the British Crown, and which first asserted 
the principle that Americans are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent. Dr. 
John Witherspoon was not more eminent as 
a theologian than as a patriot. The Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia was the first 
religious body to favor open resistance to 
England. Many of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters were actually engaged in civil service for 
their country. The blood of the Covenanter 
fought in the battles of the Revolution. The 
things at stake in these battles are the things 
at the bottom of all social reform. ‘There is 
no progress of man without constitutional 
government, popular education, and deference 
to the rights of the people. 

The Presbyterian Church, then, by reason of 
her principles, and of her history in illustrat- 
ing and defending them, should 
be actively committed to every 
phase of social reform. Her pro- 
tests against every evil have been 
constant and emphatic. Take, for 
example, the temperance reform, the center 
of all social reform ; in this the Presbyterian 
Church has been unwavering in her testimony. 


Calvinism, 


History. 
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Even as far back as 1854 the General Assembly 
he following action : 
Bee ad That the General Assembly con- 
tinue to view with deep interest the progress 
of the temperance reformation, most intt- 
mately connected with the vital interests 
of men for time and eternity, and that they 
do especially hail its new phase through 
the action of several State legislatures, by 
which the tariff in intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage is entirely prohibited. They com- 
mend this new system of legislation to the 
attention and support of all ministers and 
churches connected with this body for its 
blessed results already experienced, and as 
able, if universally adopted, to do much to seal 
up the great fountains of drunkenness, pauper- 
ism, and crime, and relieve humanity of one 
of its most demoralizing and distressing evils.” 

Then, as late as 1885, the same General 
Assembly adopted the following resolution : 

“This General Assembly repeats the un- 
varying testimony of preceding assemblies 
against this wide-spread and destructive vice. 
That in the view of the evils wrought by this 
scourge of our race, this assembly would hail 
with acclamations of joy and thanksgiving 
the utter extermination of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, by the power of 
the Christian conscience, public opinion, and 
the strong arm of the civil law.” 

Nochurch can take a position more advanced 
and radical upon this subject than has steadily 
been taken by the Presbyterian Church. 

In the matter of the anti-slavery reform the 
Presbyterian Church encountered peculiar dif- 
ficulty because she was strong in the slave- 
holding States and the anti-slavery agitation 
divided the Church. But at a time when other 
churches had taken no strong general action 
upon this subject—namely, as early as 1818— 
the General Assembly took the following action: 

““The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, having taken into consideration the 
subject of slavery, think proper to make 
known their sentiments upon it to the churches 
and people under their care. We consider the 
voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another as a gross violation of the 
most precious and sacred rights of human 
nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of 
God, which requires us to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, and as totally irreconcilable with 
the spirit and principle of the gospel of Christ, 
which enjoin that ‘all whatsoever you would 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.’ Slavery creates a paradox in the moral 
system : it exhibits rational, accountable, and 
immortal beings in such circumstances as to 
scarcely leave them the power of moral action. 
It exhibits them as dependent on the will of 
others whether they shall receive religious 
instruction; whether they shall know and 
worship the true God; whether they shall 
enjoy the ordinances of the gospel ; whether 
they shall perform the duties and endearments 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
neighbors and friends; whether they shall 
preserve their chastity and purity or regard 
the dictates of justice and humanity. Such are 
Some of the consequences of slavery—conse- 
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quences not imaginary, but which connect 
themselves with its very existence. The evils 


to which the slave is ever exposed often take ~ 


place in fact, and in their very worst degree 
and form ; and where all of them do not take 
place,—as we rejoice to say, in many instances, 
through the influence of the principles of hu- 
manity and religion on the minds of the 
masters, they do not,—still, the slave is de- 
prived of his natural right and degraded as. 
a human being, and exposed to the danger of 
passing into the hands of a master who may 
inflict upon him all the hardships and injuries 
which inhumanity and avarice may suggest.” 

Surely this early declaration, repeatedly 
affirmed by subsequent assemblies, may be 
regarded as the moral seed which finally, 
through fire and flood, ended in the harvest. 
of the emancipation. 

In the various lines of moral reform, both 
in society and in the State, the Presbyterian 
Church is probably doing her full share. She 
is striving to apply the highest power of her 
principles to the deepest needs of man. The 
ethical possibilities of Christianity are about 
to be proven as never before. Strong men are 
rising up to attack the wild beasts of evil 
passions that so long have had their hands on 
the nation’s throat—the beasts of intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, greed of money, prosti- 
tution of official position,- tyranny of the 
strong over the weak. These beasts have 
made our fair cities bloody with their rage 
and assaulted the fair name of our country as. 
the home of liberty and the friend of man. 
And these reforms are being pushed forward 
in the name of the Lord of hosts. And in this. 
forward movement Presbyterian ministers and 
laymen have been, as they should be, con- 
spicuous. They had been false to the historic 
glory of Presbyterians if they had not stood 
valiantly against every form of oppression and 
of unrighteousness. 

CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 


PRESIDENCY (UNITED STATES).— 
For the present constitutional functions of the 
office of the President of the United States, 
see article ConstiruTion; for the present 
method of electing the President, see Exrc- 
TORAL COLLEGE. 

We give in this article for conveniences of 
reference, first, the electoral and popular votes 
for Presidents at the different elections, and, 
secondly, a statement of various views as to 
the presidency and the prominent suggestions. 
that have been made as to reforms in the 
office. We give, first, the electoral and pop- 
ular votes from 1824 to 1892; second, the votes 
by States in the recent elections ; and, third, 
the elections from 1789 to 1820. 

It will be remembered that the President and Vice- 
President of the United States are chosen by officials 
termed ‘Electors’? in each State, who are, under 
existing State laws, chosen by the qualified. voters 
thereof by ballot, on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November of every fourth year preceding * 
the year in which the Presidential term expires. 

The Constitution of the United States prescribes 
that each State shall “appoint,” in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Represent- 
atives to which the State may be entitled in Congress. 


The various votes have been as follows: 
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electors scattered their vote. 
and South Carolina, they were referred by Congress 
and seven Democrats, which, by a strict party vote, 


Candidates for 
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ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES. 


President. States. Political Party. 
} 

Andrew Jackson......... Tennessee....... | Republican.... ...... 
| aoe OQ. Adams®..iessecss | Massachusetts..| Republican.. 

tw AOC hy Beeso paar cgae Kentack yarns Republican... 
William H. Crawford....| Georgia... ..... Republicans. ssc. 
Andrew Jackson*........ Tennessee.......| Democrat........5.05 
Jobn.Q. Adams :i.. cscs... | Massachusetts..| National Republican 
Andrew Jackson*........ | ‘ennessee....... WOM OCHA tesa cca nas cle 
Henry, Claw cranes seree| Kentucky....... National Republican 
Shae Bloyd....... secesece! GROOPPIA... 5.5.6 Independent..... as vie 

ttam. Witteo<ccstaces| Maryland. ...5.. PAMET= MASOR tarctessiearsie's 


Martin Van Buren*...... 
William H. Harrison.... 
Hugh L. White........ 
Daniel Webster... = 
Willie P. Mangum........ 
William H. Harrison*... 
Martin Van Buren....... 
Tames G. Birney......... 


tee 
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achary Taylor*.. oe 
Rewis (Gass. cs ecas eos 


Franklin Pierce*...... sah 
Winfield Scott......... sae 


Millard Fillmore.... 
| Abraham Lincoln*....... 
Stephen A. Douglas...... 
ohn C. Breckinridge.... 
GER ESOL ca a. oda noncat osc 


| George B. McClellan..... 
Ulysses S. Grant*........ 
Horatio Seymour........ 
Ulysses S. Grant*.. 
Horace Greeley.. er 
Charles O’Conor......... 
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homas A. Hendricks... 
B. Gratz Brown......0+.. 
Charles J. Jenkins........ 
Datvid Dagan. .cccaclas.cones 
Samuel J. Tilden......... 
Rutherford B. Hayes*... 
Peter Cooper.....++». apie 
Green Clay Smith...... ae 

ames B. Walker......... 

ames A. Garfield*....... 
W.S. Hancock. 3. ws essiess 


John W. Phelps.......... 
Grover Cleveland*....... 
Jona G. Blaine.. 


ohn P. St. John... cess. 
enjamin 
P. D. Wigginton.......... 
Grover Cleveland........ 
Benjamin Harrison*..... 
Clinton B. Fisk....... nee 


‘Pennessee....... 
Ken taGk yi... 
New York...... 
Louisiana.. 


New York...:... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey..... 
New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania... 
California....... 
New York 
Illinois.... aS 
THINGS Coen caesar 
Kentucky....... 
PeRNESSEE...500 
TUINDIST coe «10% 
New Jersey..... 
Illinois 


Pennsylvania... 
Indiana...... eon 


Kentucky 5 
Illinois.......... 


Alson J. Streeter.....6+-. 
R. H. Cowdry..... woe 
James L. Curtis...... = 
Grover Cleveland*....... 
Benjamin Harrison...... 
James B. Weaver........ ‘ 
John Bidwell.....+.+++++s 
Simon Wing.....csscssess 
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New Jersey..... 
sicher vas CBP enor 
Tllinois...... 
New York.. 


California.... ‘ ; : 
Massachusetts.. 


Democrat..... Mereierniele 
DEDDOD EN. ors cieis cinetereie niete 
DeEMOCLAt ose sso vs 


IDEMOCLAT Hissin 
Free Soil)... Reno 
IDEMOCLAL. core ae siete 
BUILD. cereimrecmprnersiat™ ee 
Free Democrat....... 
Democrat........ aereye 
Republican... <2... 7 
American... : 
Republican...... . 
Democrat..3.)..- 

Democrat cei 
AION. so .c/51/ sa 
Republicans... (5.00.6 
DERIOCTAE =. = Veteiejere's:0 
Republicanics. siscess 
IDEIMOCKAL i. cielsrtaiaieierise 
ReEpUplican sr seem aces 
Democrat and Labor 


Independent: ..0.:..46 
Democrat........ alsiats 
Republican. 
Greenback.. 
Prohibition. 
AINETICAN: scadiosnsies's 
Republican.......... 
IDEMOCratcnrasteh aie 


Republican... 
Prohibition. .... 
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155872 
105,321 
46,587 
44,282 
647,231 
509,097 
687,502 
530,189 
33,108 


761549 
736,656 


1,275,017 
1,128,702 
71259 
113371243 
1,299,068 
62,300 

I, 360, or 
1,220,544 
291,263 
1,601,474 
1,380,576 
156,149 
1,838,169 
1,341,264 
874,538 
1,866,352 
1)375)157 
845,763 
589,581 
2,216,067 
1,808,725 
3,015,071 
2,709,615 
31597070 
2,834,079 
29,408 
5,608 
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4,284,885 
4,033,950 
81,740 
91522 
2,636 
41449)953 
4)442,035 
3075306 
10,305 
707 
4,911,017 
4,848,334 
151,809 
133,825 
51538)233 
51440,210 
249,907 
148,105 
2,808 
1,591 
51550,918 
5,176,108 
1,041,028 
2645133 
21,104 
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50,551 
138,134 
1575313 
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146,315 
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496,905 
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380,810 


(a) No candidates having a majority of the electoral vote, the House 
being within the belligerent territory, did not 
(d) Horace Greeley died after election, and Democratic 
(e) There being a dispute over the electoral! votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, 

to an electoral commission, composed of eight nee 
awarded 185 electoral votes to Hayes, and 184 to 


ilden. 
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The following was the popular and electoral vote for President in 1896 by States : 


ELECTORAL 
POPULAR VOTE. VOTE. 
STATES AND TER- 7 - 
RITORIES. Tere 1 Mat- bea! 5 8) eos 
Bryan, |McKinley,| Palmer,| cing, hits 1 chett, Pluralities. PS Ss 2 
Dem. Rep. NV, Dem. iO: at. S. Lab BS a 
0B It St 
PAT a DAM al icin meislele «© 130,307 545737 6,462 are 4 = te B aS 
KANSAS ice) alae 110,103 37,512 seen 3 McK ¥ 3 
earns Pe ero 143)373 146,170 1,730 2,573 aor 2 ae : ee a F ‘ 
COORG. Aamo cooDode 161,153 26,271 I af et 300 é = eed McK i é 
pe ee ih AEN ba ol) pions He: ye 2 wé30 McK ||. 3 
Dea Waters nei sinviclese 13,424 16,804 77 355 ese . < 
MEUIORUGAL eilecinieiis ers.srelele 32,730 11,288 654 1,778 sone tose ae B = 
eoreianecsn locos 045232 pee 2,708 5053 eae 76,868 B 3 re 
AUG wits eesleisie sierc wre ee 23,192 932 aes wee a 
Anois Petsistersrhe aera sie 464,632 607,130 6,390 95796 793 1,147 743/098 ies : 2 
ABATAIA, <jccrostaiitent: 50 305,573 323,754 25145 3,056 7 324 Pie ae zs = 
BLOW Sole creieadie <iieyrieusaisr 223,741 289,293 4,516 3192 Ss 453 Mees iB a © 
BIKA TM SAS: water osteo sialele viele 171,810 159,541 1,209 I,g2I 30 a0 or McK 5 = 
ICGHLUICK V; Gceuicetenieaies 217,890 218,171 Byxid 4,781 wena cece an ; a 
MoOuIsianay.... 4. eters 77175 22,037 1,834 Pee Hoe Fie 55313 McK |! é 
IVESINLS Pak. wiv cisterns ais 34,688 80,465 1,870 1,570 soa 459777 . . : 
18 136 87 32,224 McK Zs 
Mien AHO! ake cow Gor £04,735 136,959 2,507 559 3 5 a eee a 
Massachusetts........ 105,711 278,976 11,749 2,998 pees 2,114 ge Meck . Py 
SIUM EVI ar> erasn <1atessi<\=/eie 236,704 293,582 6,879 53025 1,995 us 5 Meck .- ? 
Minnesota 139,626 193,501 3,202 set Bee 7 Se BY = 
Mississippi . 63,859 5,130 1,071 4 ts oe 58.726 
Micaourl ? wn 66 304,940 25355 2,169 293 596 58,727 3 17 
LOM ta may ase aaie eral 42,190 9,998 ee gr mice == 52 a%t92 e 3; 
INGDrASIE A) <.cietsie 8 sieje sis 115,762 102,292 2,798 1,193 738 170 73470 = 
pNiewada Ges. cas mean 8,377 1,938 nes Sate " 65439 es 3 de 
New Hampshire.... 21,650 573444 3,520 779 49 = 351794 me me a 
New Jersey 133,675 221,367 6,373 5,614 52 31985 87 92 mck = : 
New York..... 551,309 819,838 18,950 16,052 Spec 17,667 268,469 = c a 3 
North Carolina. 174,488 155,222 578 675 247 oshdie ee ox II le 
North Dakota..,..... 20,686 26,335 payee 358 aoe 5,649 rhe es 3 
MOLTO lessons weet seine 477404 525,991 1,857 5,068 2,716 1,167 47,497 es a 23 
LORSCOM TY crim crioieitieers ; 46,662 48,779 077 919 ae eo 2,117 es ee 4 
(Pennsylvania. «ne---- 433,228 728,300 II,000 10,274 870 1,683 295,072 ce <i 32 
Rhode Island. ...... 14,459 379437 1,166 1,160 5 558 22,978 a ae 4 
South Carolina....... 58,708 9,281 828 eae wax wiv 49)517 = 9 
South Dakota........ 41,205 41,022 ASAE 69r pace aes 183 = 4 
MRENMESSEE ves vieesrsate 166,268 148,773 I,Q51 3,098 175405 12 i 
PINGSIANS Ai cterattncnsiAcie notes 370,434 167,520 5,046 1,786 sane aCe 202,914 B 15 a 
Han re any Woretevelerele cote 64,851 13,461 eae err tak ae Saige 51,300 B S 3 j 
VS EDVOME vas cence sores 10,637 51,127 mee: 733 aes 40,4900 McK ud 4 
BVale tim siete jetarereinarcoma 154,709 135,368 2,129 25350 oes 108 19,341 : 12 
Washington. ...6.... 51,557 39,124 1,499 805 | rr ate 12,433 cee ve 
West Virginia. ..... 92,927 TO4,4I4 677 1,203 | os teed 11,487 McK . 6 
NVISCONSIN foac sie cease 165.523 268,135 4,584 7,500 346 15314 102,612 McK ax 12 
Nismo names 10,655 10,072 eek 136 Saree 583 B 3 : 
ALOE AL tare euratciererelersy 6,454,043 7)205,959 132,870 131,748 13,873 gGyate ff © Bates 176 271 
Popular vote McKinley over BEY Atinnns enn uisteneiae. aoivcnmne eee ste Miles eee cise ms tee eae nee eae ae 651,016 
Popular vote; Me Raney OV Sr all ts. cnue smemmninie ses ta aetna acto tra eiiststaterie ite Sie sealant 336,265 
Plaralivies, Wek imley...<csveesiiaes \a.eaveieebicnt gncied beni tis eluipius are ny aietniiesckc een hecmie ares aera ee een nan 1,516,602 
Piluralitiess Bryan scenes Wie) b. NigieNluin.S mara aja Kain. aiRia/aininln Gao buy VSN Alu AMIR EMO SRS Re RRR ele Cente nen eee ene 965,586 
Milectoral vote, McKinley over Biy alt ya s:.sen uereunlet seitie ssi clan's seein eniteleletsns mire ein ae ae Raien Q5 
iraighy RuUusloOn Vote LOT BOIVAti.. <p. semsveroneeneeeancces aco ab,arbie'p, WAI IRID NIK Was lareengin alee MCE hae ane 6,304,300 
Shien feapalametoyonelbistnnidond- yi syiall ds ove RiGRA ay etacer osc ete Gada ae Dede. Koh seNWRRARE WN Cem 150,643 
opal Hopital Vote; 2896 ic... ow:s-vi.nldascioige ov cig ahh clelalsleaiuttely aie e a Gere Me Meet se clare ek ae ee 13,875,653 


It can be seen from the above table that 20,259 
more votes for Bryan instead of McKinley would 
have givenBryan the election if thus distributed ; 
14t in Kentucky giving him 12 more electoral 
votes (he received 1 electoral vote in Kentucky) ; 
1059 in Oregon with 4 electoral votes ; 1399 in 
California giving him 8 more electoral votes (he 
teceived 1 electoral vote in California) ; 2825 in 
North Dakota with 4 electoral votes ; 5744 in 
West Virginia with 6 electoral votes, and gogr 
in Indiana with 15 electoral votes. Or 40,518 
votes in those States for Bryan instead of some 
other candidate than either McKinley or Bryan 
would have elected Bryan, 


McKinley carried 23 States and Bryan 22, be- 
sides gaining an electoral vote each in 2 States 
reckoned in McKinley’s 23. 

The candidates in 1896 for Vice-Presidents 
were Garret A. Hobert, of New Jersey, Repub- 
lican, who received 271 electoral votes, and was 
elected ; Arthur Sewall, of Maine, Democrat, 
who received 176 electoral votes; Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia, Populist ; Hale ohnson, 
of Hlinois, Prohibitionist ; Simon B. uckner, 
of Kentucky, National Democrat; Matthew 
Maguire, of New Jersey, Socialist Labor Party ; 
James H., Southgate, of North Carolina, National 
(Free Silver Prohibition Party). 
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Presidency. 


The record of any popular vote for electors 
prior to 1824 is so meager and imperfect that a 
compilation would be useless. In most of the 
States, for more than a quarter century follow- 
ing the establishment of the Government, the 
State legislatures ‘‘ appointed” the Presiden- 
tial electors, and the people, therefore, voted 
only indirectly for them, their choice being 
expressed by their votes for members of the 
legislature. In this tabulation only the aggre- 
gate electoral votes for candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in the first nine 
quadrennial elections appear. 


1789. Previous to 1804, each elector voted for two 
candidates for President. The one who received the 
largest number of votes was declared President, and 
the one who received the next largest number of votes 
was declared Vice-President. The electoral votes for 
the first President of the United States were: George 
Washington, 69; John Adams of Massachusetts, 34; 

ohn Jay of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison of Mary- 
and, 6; John Rutledge of South Carolina, 6; John 
Hancock of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon of Connecticut, 2; John 
Milton of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong of Georgia, 
Benjamin Lincoln of Massachusetts, and Edward 
Telfair of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies (votes not 
cast), 4. George Washington was chosen President, 
and John Adams Vice-President, : : 

1792. George Washington, Federalist, received 132 
votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George Clinton 
of New York, Republican,* 50; Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr of New York, 
Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. George Washing- 
ton was chosen President, and John Adams Vice- 
President. 

1796. John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr of New York, 
Republican, 30; Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, In- 
dependent, 11; George Clinton of New York, Repub- 
lican, 7; John Jay of New York, Federalist, 5; James 
Iredell of North Carolina, Federalist, 3; George 
Washington of Virginia, John Henry of Maryland, 
and §. Johnson of North Carolina, all Federalists, 2 
votes each; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina, Federalist, 1 vote. John Adams was chosen 
President, and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 

1800. _ Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron 
Burr, Republican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; 
Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, Feder- 
alist, r vote. There being a tie vote for Jefferson and 
Burr, the choice devolved upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Jefferson received the votes of ro States, 
which, being the largest vote cast for a candidate, 
elected him President. Burr received the votes of 
four States, which, being the next largest vote, elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes. 

1804. The Constitution of the United States having 
been amended, the electors at this election voted for 
a President and a Vice-President, instead of for two 
candidates for President. The result was as follows: 
For President, Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162; 
Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King of 
New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chosen 
President, and Clinton Vice-President. 

1808. For President, James Madison of Virginia, 
Republican, 122; Charles C, Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton of New York, 
Republican, 6. For Vice-President, George Clinton, 
Republican, 113; Rufus King of New York, Federal- 
ist, 47; John Langdon of New Hampshire, 9; James 


Madison, 3; ames Monroe, 3. Vacancy, x. Madison 
was chosen President, and Clinton Vice-President. 
1812. For President, James Madison, Republican, 


128; De Witt Clinton of New York, Federalist, 89. For 
Vice-President, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 131; Jared Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen 
President, and Gerry Vice-President. , 

1816. For President, James Monroe of Virginia, 
Republican, 183; Rufus King of New York, Federal- 
ist, 34. For Vice-President, Daniel D. Tompkins of 


*The first Republican Party is claimed by the pres- 
ent Democratic Party as its progenitor. : a 
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New York, Republican, 183; John Eager Howard of 
Maryland, Federalist, 22; James Ross of Pennsylvania, ~ 
5; John Marshall of Virginia, 4; Robert G. Harper of 
Maryland, 3. Vacancies, 4. Monroe was chosen 
President, and Tompkins Vice-President. oe 

1820. For President, James Monroe of Virginia, 
Republican, 231; John Q. Adams of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 1. For Vice-President, Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton of New Jer- 
sey, 8; Daniel Rodney of Delaware, 4; Robert G. 
Harper of Maryland, and Richard Rush, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. James Monroe was. 
chosen President, and Daniel D. Tompkins Vice- 
President. 


As to the working of the present constitu- 
tional conception of the President’s office, 
there are various views. Mr. James Bryce 
(The American Commonwealth, the first edi- 
tion, chap. vii.) says: 


“Altho the President has been, not that inde-. 
pendent good citizen whom the framers of the Consti- 
tution contemplated, but, at least during the last 60 
years, a party man, seldom much above the biotin 2 
in character or abilities, the office has attained the 
main objects for whichit wascreated. Such mistakes 
as haye been made in foreign policy, or in the conduct 
of the administrative departments, have been rarely 
owing to the Constitution of the office or to the errors 
of its holder.” 


Nevertheless he tells us that this must not 
make us overlook certain defects incidental to 
the American Presidency. He says: 


“In a country where there is no hereditary throne 
nor hereditary aristocracy, an office raised far above 
all other offices offers too great a stimulus to ambition. 
This glittering prize, awiye dangling before the eyes 
of prominent statesmen, has a power stronger than 
any dignity under a European crown to lure them (as 
it lured Clay and Webster) from the path of straight- 
forward consistency. One whoaimsat the Presidency 
—and all prominent politicians do aim at it—has the 
strongest possible motives to avoid making enemies. 
Now a great statesman ought to be prepared to make 
enemies. It is one thing to try to be popular—an 
unpopular man will be uninfluential—it is another 
to seek popalerty by courting every section of your 
party. his is the temptation of Presidential as- 
pirants. 

“A second defect is that the Presidential election, 
occurring once in four years, throws the country for 
several months into a state of turmoil, for which there 
may be no occasion. Perhaps there are no serious 
pry issues to be decided, perhaps the best thing 
would be that the existing administration should pur- 
sue the even tenor of its way. The Constitution, how- 
ever, requires an election to be held, so the whole 
costly and complicated machinery of agitation is put 
in motion; and if issues do not exist, they have to be 
created. ... 

“ Again, these regularly tee elections produce 
a discontinuity of policy. Even when the new Presi- 
dent belongs to the same party as his predecessor, he 
usually nominates a new cabinet, having to reward 
his special supporters. .. . 

“Fourthly. The fact that he is reeligible once, but 
(practically) only once, operates unfavorably on the 
President. He is tempted to play fora 
renomination by so pandering to active 
sections of his own party, or so using 
his patronage to conciliate influential 

oliticians, as to make them put him 
orward at the next election. On the 
other hand, if he is in his second term of office, he has 
no longer much motive to regard the interests of the 
nation, because he sees that his own political death is 
MOAI. 5 5 

“Fifthly. An outgoing President is a weak Presi- 
dent. During the four months of his stay in office 
after his successor has been chosen, he declines, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme necessity, to take any new 
departure, to embark on any executive policy which 
cannot be completed before he quits office. This is, of 
course, even more decidedly the case if his successor 
belongs to the opposite party. 

“Lastly. The result of an election may be doubtful, 
not from equality of votes, for this is provided against, 
but from a dispute as to the validity of votes given in 
or reported from the States. This difficulty arose 
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‘between Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden, disclosing the ex- 
istence of a set of cases for which the Constitution had 
not provided. . It will not recur in quite the same 
form, for provision has now been made by statute for 
dealing with disputed returns. But cases may arise in 
which the returns from a State of its electoral votes 
will, because notoriously obtained by fraud or force, 
fail to be recognized as valid by the party whose can- 
didate they prejudice. No Presidential election passes 
without charges of this kind, and these charges are 
not always unfounded. Should manifest unfairness 
coincide with popular excitement over a really impor- 
tant issue, the self-control of the people, which in 1877, 
when no such issue was involved, restrained the party 
passions of their leaders, may prove unequal to the 
Strain of such a crisis.” 


Another evil which Mr. Bryce refers to” in 
another chapter has been recently much min- 
imized by civil service reform (g.v.), but is yeta 
very great tho perhaps to some extent a neces- 
Sary evil—the presidential appointing power. 

It is probably necessary that a president re- 
sponsible to an extent for the whole federal ad- 
ministration should appoint his own Cabinet 
and heads of departments, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, as required by the Consti- 
tution ; but it is not necessary that these offices 
should be looked upon as the natural rewards 
for party service, and that from the day of his 
election till long after his inauguration the time 
of a president should be almost wholly occupied 
by considering rival claims for office. Yet this 
is the almost inevitable result under the present 
Constitution, which gives the President so much 
power—a power far more in many respects than 
have most European monarchs. Says Mr. Bryce 
(zdem, chap. vi.) : 

“Artemus Ward’s description of Abraham Lincoln 
swept along from room to room in the White House 
by arising tide of office seekers is hardly an exagger- 
ation. From the 4thof March, when Mr. Garfield 
came into power, till he was shot in the July following, 
he was engaged almost incessantly in questions of 

atronage. Yet the President’s individual judgment 
a8 little scope. He must reckon with the Senate; he 
must requite the supporters of the men to whom he 
owes his election; he must so distribute places all 
over the country as to keep the local wire-pullers in 
good humor, and generally strengthen the party ts 
*doing something’ for those who have worked or will 
work for it. Altho the minor posts are practically 
left to the nomination of the Senators or Congress- 
men from the State or district, conflicting claims give 
infinite trouble, and the more lucrative offices are 
numerous enough to make the task of selection labor- 
ious as well as thankless and disagreeable.... No 
one has more to gain from a thorough scheme of Civil 
Service Reform than the President. The present sys- 
tem makes a wire-puller of him. It throws work on 
him unworthy of a fine intellect, and for which a man 
of fine intellect may be ill qualified. On the other 
hand the President’s ce is, in the hands of a 
skilful intriguer, an engine of far-spreading potency. 
By it he can oblige a vast number of persons, can 
bind their interests to his own, can fill important 
places with the men of his choice. Such authority as 
he has over the party in Congress, and therefore over 
the course of legislation; such influence as he exerts 
on his party in the several States, and therefore over 
the selection of candidates for Congress, is due to his 

atronage. Unhappily, the more his patronage is used 
Aes these purposes, the more it is apt to be diverted 
from the aim of providing the country with the best 
officials.” 


Professor E. J. James dissents on certain 
points from the views of Mr. Bryce. He says 
(Annals of the American Academy of Politz- 
cal and Soctal Sczence, May, 1896) : 

“The term ‘ responsible,’ in political science and in 
constitutional discussions, has come to have a definite 
technical meaning which makes it improper to use it 
in describing the relations of the officials in the United 
States to the people. 
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_ ‘Looking fora moment at the President alone, there 
is no sense in which the term ‘responsible ’ is used in 
the discussions of political science in which the Presi- 
dent can be fairly said to be responsible to the people 
atall. He is elected for a period of four years and 
during that period is as completely and absolutely out 
of the reach of law and legal process, in his official 
capacity as President, as even the crowned heads of 
Europe. Itistrue that if the President desires to be 
reelected, he may shape his policy with reference to 
the impression it will produce upon the voters of the 
country, or, at least, upon the politicians ; but,so the 
German Emperor, if he desires to secure the passage 
of a bill through the German legislature, will act in 
such a way as, in his opinion, will contribute to that 
end, but he is not for that reason responsible, in any 
political sense, to the people. Even if the President 
might be said, in a certain sense, to be responsible in 
his first term—that is, so faras he may be affected by 
the desire to influence public sentiment in favor of 
securing a second term—certainly this cannot be said 
of his conduct during his second term with reference 
toathird. He knows full well that no conduct of his 
would be likely to secure a third term in the present - 
temper and with the eae political traditions of the 
people of the United States. 

‘“No power is given to individual citizens, or to the 
citizens taken collectively, or to the States individu- 
ally, or to the States taken together, to control or 
supervise in any way the actsof the President. He is, 
so far as any of these elements in our political system 
are concerned, absolutely irresponsible. Nor can he 
be reached by any process of the court, and he is, 
therefore, in this sense, as truly above the courts and 
free from responsibility to them as any king in Europe. 
Indeed one may say thatina certain sense the crowned 
heads of Europe are more immediately responsible to 
soe ee ee outside of themselves than is the Presi- 

ent. 


Of Mr. Cleveland’s bond issues, the Detroit 
Tribune says: 


“Until Cleveland proved by trial what a President 
could do, few persons, doubtless, were aware that 
money could be borrowed upon the public credit, for 
the payment of the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, without consultation of the legislature of the 
people. It would appear incredible that an intelligent 
and watchful nation should let its Government get 
into such shape as that the matter of public expend- 
iture was not controlled by the parliamentary as- 
sembly. It was incredible until the object-lessons 
compelled bélief.... By the existing law the Ex- 
ecutive is given a legal way of getting money without 
asking the people for it. If that is not a dangerous 
situation, it will be hard to find dangerous situations.” 


In the United States discussion as to con- 
stitutional reforms in regard to the Presidency 
have turned mainly upon the method of elect- 
ing Presidents, their length of term, and their 
appointing power. 

Concerning the method of electing Presi- 
dents it is proposed first that the President be 
elected by direct vote of the people. This is 
the plan advocated by two out of four con- 
tributors to a symposium on the subject in the 
North American Review (vol. cxl. p. 97). It 
would give every man a chance to express his 
wish, not compelling him to vote for nominees 
of a party. It is claimed that it would put the 
President in closer touch with the people, and 
make him more independent of party ma- 
chines; that it would lessen the opportunity 
for corruption. On the other hand it is ar- 
gued that, as there would have to be concert 
of action to elect a candidate, there would 
be practically no more freedom of personal 
choice than now, while secret and corrupt 
concerted action would have more chance. 
As to the objection that the present electoral 
system often elects a candidate who has not 
received the popular majority, it is answered 
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that a popular majority might often be a 
sectional majority and not represent the 
whole country any more truly. It is, there- 
fore, secondly, suggested that the President 
be elected by the national legislature, as in 
France. : 4 

Mr. D. B. Eaton (North American Review, 
vol. cliv. p. 691) would lengthen the term 
of office from four to six years, making the 
elections less frequent, and then forbidding 
a second term. 2 

Mr. George T. Curtis (Century, vol. vil. 
p- 124) would have the Electoral Commission 
meet as an electoral chamber, competent to 
judge of the qualifications and returns of its 
own members, and then allowing this body to 
elect the President as responsible men, not as 
the mere automata of parties. 

Mr, Albert Stickney (4 True Republic, 
chap. ix.) would make changes in the power 
to be given the office, and make the President 
responsible to the legislature, who should 
have direct power of removing him, without a 
hearing, if they think public interests demand 
it, by a two-thirds vote of both Houses sitting 
as one body. He asks if anyone ever heard 
of such a thing as insuring efficient work from 
aman who could not be removed instantly, so 
soon as, for any reason, he failed to do his 
work well. Mr. Stickney, through all portions 
of administrative departments, from the top 
to the bottom, would give all official responsi- 
bility for one work to one man. He would 
give the President the sole appointing and 
removing power for all heads of departments 
and no more. Each department head should 
be solely responsible for his department, each 
subordinate head being responsible for those 
under him; the President, finally, being re- 
sponsible to the legislature. This system 
would take from the chief executive any voice 
in the appointment or removal of the great 
number of subordinate officials which he now 
has. It would free him to appoint his depart- 
ment heads without a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. For any misconduct or failure he 
could himself be removed. If not removed, 
he could hold the office for life. 

In the Swiss republic the executive power is 
not lodged with one man, but in a federal coun- 
cil (Bundesrath), elected for a term of three 

ears by an assembly of the two Houses of 
egislature sitting together. This assembly 
also elects the President and Vice-President 
of the Bundesrath, but the President is given 
little more power that his colleagues, and can 
only serve one term. Rotation in the office is 
rigidly carried out. The main duty of the 
President, as distinguished from his colleagues, 
is to represent the Bundesrath and to receive 
the ministers of foreign powers. 

Very many believe et the Presidents of 
the United States have too much power. At 
the time of the Pullman strike, when Mr. 
Cleveland called out the Federal troops to pro- 
tect the mails, railroads, etc., Governor Altgeld 
publicly protested against the act; claiming 
that the State authorities were doing all that 
was necessary, and that if the President could 
send troops into a State which had not called 
for help, it made him a tyrant over the land. 
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Some radicals believe in the abolition of the 
Presidency. Says a memorial addressed to 


Congress : 


“7, The Presidency is a copy of royalty: it is an 
essentially unrepublican institution ; for it exalts an 
individual into ruling power over all the rest of the 
population, bringing them into a relation of subjec- 
tion toward him, and accustoming them to monarchial 
ideas. 

“>. It is thoroughly anti-democratic in nature; for 
it does not only ignore the direct authority of the 
popular will, but opposes an independent and auto- 
cratic front to the representative thereof—the 
legislature. ‘ ; om 

“3, It maintains the false, illogical, disorganizing 
theory—born in monarchy, and principally denying 
democracy—of the ‘partition of powers.’ In the 
democratic polity, all powers are derived from the 
people, and are no more capable of partition from and 
against each other than are the people. . . . 

‘‘4. It is a constantly menacing, constantly grow- 
ing cause of danger to the republic—whose eventual 
ruin it must inevitably occasion. 

““s. If it do not cause such ruin by direct, violent 
subversion, it must effect the same through corrup- 
tion ; for the Presidential office is the source, the con- 
stantly growing source, of universal corruption. ... 

‘““To avoid these dangers, the undersigned sugges’ 
that Congress propose an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, abolishing the Presidency, arfd transferring 
the executive functions to an administrative com- 
mission, or Congressional ministry, to be chosen by 
Congress from their own body, or from among other 
competent citizens; and to be supervised and in- 
structed, during the adjournment of Congress, by 
a standing committee, who are to be in permanent 
session during that time, and who are to be author’ 
ized to call extra sessions of Congress when needed.” 


(See also ELEcTions ; ELECTORAL COLLEGE ; 
CONSTITUTION. ) 


PRICE.—For a discussion of the important 
and much debated economic laws which govern 
price and value, see VaLur. For tables of 

rices, see Prices. The whole subject of price, 
rom the economic standpoint, is so involved 
with the subject of value that we cannot dis- 
cuss it advantageously separately from that 
subject. When we speak of the price of an 
article we popularly mean the amount of 
money that we have to pay for it in open 
market; by wva/we people usually mean an 
estimate of a commodity’s usefulness or worth. 
But some economists use the word wa/we in 
the sense not of any estimate of worth, but 
the amount an article will exchange for meas- 
ured by any standard, while they use the 
word frice of the value of a commodity meas- 
ured by the standard of money. Price is 
thus a particular case of value, and there is 
here no distinction between price as a given 
fact in the market and value as an estimate. 
Both price and value are facts dependent on 
intricate laws. The so-called Austrian or psy- 
chologic school, which has a large hold in 
the United States, is differentiated from the 
orthodox economic school very largely by its 
concept of value, and the Fabian socialists 
differ from German socialists on the same 
point. We give here some representative 
definitions which show why the subject cannot 
be separated from that of value. Says Pro- 
fessor Fawcett (Polztical Economy, book iii. 
chap. i.): 

“Price is a particular case of value. If the value of 
a commodity is estimated by comparing it with those 
precious metals which civilized countries employ as 


money, then it is said that the price, and not the value 
of a commodity, is ascertained.” 


_ 
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Says John Stuart Mill (Polztical Economy, 
book iii. chap. i. § 2): 


“The words value and price were used as synony- 
mous by the early political economists, and are not 
always discriminated even by Ricardo. ‘But the most 
accurate modern writers, to avoid the wastful expen- 
diture of two good scientific terms on a single idea, 
have employed price to express the value of a thing in 
relation to money; the quantity of money for which it 
willexchange. By the price of a thing, therefore, we 
shall henceforth understand its value in money; by 
the value or exchange value of a thing, its general 
power of purchasing, the command which its pos- 
Session gives over purchasable commodities in 
general.” 


Says Professor Marshall (Elements of Eco- 
nomics of Industry, book i. chap. i. § 5): 


“ Civilized countries generally adopt gold or silver 
or both as money. Instead of expressing the values 
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of lead and tin, and wood and corn, and other things. 
in terms of one another we express them in terms of 
money in the first instance, and call the value of each. 
thing thus expressed its price. If we know that a ton 
of lead will exchange for 15 sovereigns at any place 
and time, while a ton of tin will exchange for 90 sov- 
ereigns, we say that their prices then and there are 
415 and £90 respectively, and we know that the value 
4 a ton of tin in terms of lead is six tons then and 
ere. 


PRICES.—For a discussion of prices, see 
VaLuE. We give here from authoritative 
sources tables of the rise and fall of prices. 
in recent times. Senate Report No. 1394, 
second session, Fifty-second Congress, gives 
the following table of relative prices in gold * 
for groups of articles in the United States, 
1840-91 : 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICES. 


YEAR. 
Metals 
. Cloths and| Fuel and H 
Food. : : 5 and imple- 
clothing. | lighting. Sse 
96.6 II0.7 305.8 123.5 
Q4-4 113-4 208.9 123.7 
82.9 100.9 202.0 118.7 
79-3 99-9 187.5 114.7 
81.6 105.0 IIQ-7 133-3 
87.3 97-1 239-6 110.8 
94-6 95-3 143.8 116.9 
94-7 97-6 II0.7 120.6 
83.5 87-5 106.1 119-7 
79-0 82.2 100.0 124.9 
85.5 91-3 102.6 114.8 
90.6 94-7 93-3 I1g.2 
88.7 88.7 97-5 117-7 
IOI.2 98.6 101.6 122.8 
105-9 07-4 106.8 125.6 
111.8 04-7 121.1 117.8 
I10.4 100.6 126.4 115.3 
117-5 106.0 rrt3 110.4 
94.6 98.0 III.4 IOI.3 
98.8 IOI.1 98.8 100.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
95-8 94-9 103-5 102.5 
107-7 121.1 94-8 II4.3 
91-7 132.0 73-8 96.5 
106.6 167.7 115-9 115.6 
I00.t 138.4 110.0 88.5 
124.1 161.7 200.2 122.1 
121.8 133-7 145-8 119.8 
118.6 106.0 157-9 108.7 
120.1 108.8 152-5 104.2 
126.8 114.9 162.0 105.4 
152.9 120.4 130.2 110.4 
122.2 131.1 136.8 117-3 
115.2 121.5 119.4 115.2 
118.0 114.8 134-3 108.7 
116.0 106.8 139-1 104.4 
10g. 95-3 128.2 96.1 
113-3 95-9 101.7 94-2 
105.5 1.9 91-7 go.8 
97-6 gI.t 95-3 88.4 
107.6 104.5 100.2 96.3 
110.9 99-9 113.7 gI-I 
118.8 98.7 110.1 gl.2 
118.8 * 94.8 114.2 87.5 
108.9 88.9 102.4 81.0 
98.7 84.8 89.6 77-4 
99-5 85.1 86.2 75.8 
104.2 84.7 88.6 74-9 
109.4 84.7 94-9 74:9 
111.9 83.6 95-3 72:9 
104.6 82.4 92-5 73-2 
103-9 81.1 gI.o 74:9 


Lumber ieiomeeras : 
and build-/Drugs and furnishine | Miscella- All 
ing mate- | chemicals. aiaale 8! neous. articles. 
rials. & 
I10.0 145.8 116.4 147-1 116.8 
111.8 I41.3 116.4 147.1 tre. 3g 
108.8 131.6 116.4 170.6 107.8 
105-4 121.4 100.3 123.5 IOL.5 
103-0 I1Q.7 102.3 129.5 IOI.g 
106.7 121.0 102.3 114.8 102.8 
106.2 123-9 III. III. 106. 4 
108.2 II2.5 120.3 121.7 106.5, 
105-3 113.0 121.7 125.6 IOI.4 
97-6 III.o 120.5 109.8 98.7 
102.2 123.6 125.6 107.7 102.3, 
97-2 125.8 120.0 102.7 105.9 
100.4 111.8 III.g 100.5 102.7 
103.2 107.0 118.7 109.2 109.1 
114.1 110.7 121.2 108.4 112.9: 
103.4 129.2 121.2 II5.2 II3.E. 
102.8 135-5 115.5 121.6 113.2 
105.0 126.8 116.8 II0.0 112.5 
103.8 116.0 108.7 97.1 ro1r.3: 
98.7 104.2 103.2 100.8 100.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0" 
108.9 I0I.3 96.8 100.7 100.6 
145.6 113.6 87.3 Io1.2 II4.9 
122.1 IOI.O 84.8 89.0 102.4 
142.3 109.5 105.9 99-3 122.5 
84.2 123.6 83.8 93-8 100.3 
133-4 164.3 132.3 122.1 136.3 
132.8 156.9 118.2 119.9 127.9) 
125.8 128.4 97-4 118.5 II5.9 
122.3 118.7 89.0 119.7 113.2 
122.3 123.3 100, 2 122.6 bad Ae 3 
136.8 125.9 116.1 134.4 122.9 
153-0 122.8 112.9 121.6 127.2 
152.5 125.6 96.8 117.5 122.0: 
139-0 131.8 98.3 116.5 TIQ.4 
127.7 128.2 84.4 109.2 113.4. 
121.7 108.0 77.3 IOI.2 104.8 
118.5 115.2 7464 III.3 104.4 
115.2 112.6 73-3 II0.2 99-9 
Tis 110.9 68.6 102.1 96.6 
130.9 113.1 85.2 109.8 106.9 
131.3 110.4 77.6 108.8 105.7 
137-5 107.6 78.1 114.6 108.5 
134-3 98.1 77.5 117.3 106.0 
129.5 95-7 76.3 TII.g 99.4 
126.6 86.9 ee 97-5 93.0 
128.5 83.9 68.4 91-3 91.9 
be 83.6 66.4 88.6 92.6 
124.8 86.0 66.9 89.3 94.2 
124.0 88.8 70.0 88.8 4.2 
123-7 87.9 69.5 89-7 92.3: 
122.3 86.3 70.1 95-1 92.2 


i i 1d in currency as given for 

i urrenc rices into gold we have used the value of $100 go : ; ; 

eo ok cach year in the Amen /manac for 1878, as follows: 1862, 102.5; 1863, 145-1; ieee 155.53, 1865) a 

1866. ae 1867, 134.6; 7868, 138.5} 1869, 135-6; 1870, 121.331871, 110.7; 1872, 109.1; 1873, 112.7} 1874, 111.4; 1875, 112.5; 1876, ios, 
, 140. 


1877, 106,2; and 1878, ror.4. 
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The Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1894, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, 
gives (p. 417) the following table : 


Prices oF LEapInG ARTICLES OF DoMESTIC PRODUCTION EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1870 TO 1894. 


(The values of the goods represent their market value at the time of exportation.) f 
: 3 : a 
H i roe * 5 5 hs! che! Lol 3 Slig j 
7) Gites | ae 3 wo 3/25 g ihe ve ee | 9|&s |oo on 
wG | 85/98) 8a] og [ses/s% | ys | e2 | 82 | Be) a2] 58 | Bs he.) oe 
YEAR ENDING | 22 O38 8 oe Be la 23) 55] HO aa] $e we | Fe) OO ge age 38 
E 30. = Oy Falie} z = wr att s o a 2 =) te . 
mee Je TE BRS |S (bsses] 2 |ee/2e(2 | 2 |B |e |Sealsk 
6 |e 1B 18 |S Bese 5 |f |a |m 15 |B led |o “Je | 
{ 
.| Dols.| Dols.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
1.29 | 6.11 | 23.5 | 28.5 | 30.5 | 15-7 | 16.6 | 13.2 7-3 | 29-3 | 15-5 | 39-6 = 12.6 | 11-4 
1.32 | 6.59 | 14.9 | 25-3 | 25-7 | 11-4 | 13-2 | 10.9 8.7 | 21.5 | 13-7 | 28.5 6. a2 Q.2 
1.47 | 7-II | 19-3 | 23-7 | 24-9 8.6 | Io. 7-2 7.0 | 19-4 | 11.7 | 20.3 5-0 = 10.3 
1.31 | 7-57 | 18.8 | 25.3 | 23-5 8.8 9.2 7.8 ef | 21.0 | 23-n | 26.6 5-3 | 11. st 
1.43 | 7-14 | 15-4 | 25.2 | 17.3 9-6 9-4 8.2 8.2.) 25.0 | 33.1 | 22.2 5.7 | IOs Q- 
i.12 || 5.97 | 15.0 | 26.0 || I4.z | I%.4 | 13.0 | 10.5 8.7 | 23-7 | 13-5 | 25-6 6.0 | 10.8 | 11.3 
1.24 | 6.22 | 12.9 | 26.2 | I4.0 | 12.r | 13.3 | 10.6 8.7 | 23-9 | 12.6 | 28.0 5-4 | 10.7 | 10.4 
1.17 | 6.49 | 11.8 | 23.9 | 21.4 | 10.8 | 10.9 9-0 7-5 | 20.6 | 11.8 | 25.9 ge | 22.6 * 2 
£234 || 6.90 | aa.8 | 22.8 | 344 8.7 8.8 6.8 7.7 | 180 | t1.4 | 15.8 4:7 = % 
I.07 | 5-25 9:9 | 20.4 | 10.8 6.9 7.0 5-7 G3 | 1¢3 9-8 | 15-5 4-2 a qs 
1.25. | 5.88 | Img | 23:2 8.6 6.7 74 6.1 6.4 | 17-1 9-5 | 16.5 4-3 9-0 27 
Tore || 5.67 |) tq 22.6" jets 8.2 9-3 U7 C.5 | Wes | rx.T | 192 47 9-2 ay 
1.%9 | (6.25, | f1.4 | 20.9 9 9-9 | 11.6 9.0 8.5 | 19.3 | 5.0 | 1Q2 4-8 9-7 8.5 
1.13 | 5.960 | 10.8 | 21.1 8.8 | 11.2 | 119 9-9 8.9 | 18.6 | 11.2 | 20.9 4-6 Q.2 8.3 
1.07 | 5.59 | 10.5 | 20.6 g-2 | 10.2 9-5 7-9 7.6 | 18.2 | 10.3 | 21.2 4-5 7-1 9-1 
.86 | 4.90 | 10.6 | 19.8 8.7 Q.2 7-9 ye] 7-5 | 16.8 9-3 | 21-5 4-0 6.4 9-9 
-87 | 4.70 9-9 | 19-9 8.7 7-5 6.9 5-9 6.0 | 15.6 8.3 | 18.3 4-1 6.7 9-6 
89 | 4.51 9-5 | 18.7 7.8 7.9 Jor 6.6 5.4 | 15.8 9-3 | 16.3 3-8 6.0 8.7 
85 | 4.58 9.8 | 17.3 7-9 8.6 7.7 7-4 5-3 | 18.3 9-9 | 15-9 35 6.3 8.3 
go | 4.83 9-9 | 16.6 7.8 8.6 8.6 74 5-5 | 16.5 9-3 | 13-9 3-8 7-6 8.8 
83 | 4.66 | 10.1 | 16.0 7-4 7 7-1 6.0 5-4 | 14.4 g-0 | 15-4 4-1 7-0 8.6 
93 | 4.82 | 10.0 | 16.4 7-0 7-6 6.9 5-9 5.6) 145 9-0 | 17.7 37 | 5&7 8.7 
1.03 | 4.96 8.7 | 16.0 5-9 8.1 7-2 6.0 5-7 | 16.0 9-4 | 18.0 31 4.6 8.4 
80 | 4.54 8.5 | 15.0 4-9 Q-1I 9-5 7.8 5-4 | 19.0 9-4 | 23.2 3-2 4:7 9-0 
67 | 4.22 7.8 | 15.2 4.2 9-6 9-0 8.0 5-7 | 17-6 9-7 | 16.9 3-2 4:4 8.5, 
* Upland 


For Great Britain, Mr. Angus Sauerbeck, the eminent statistician, gives the following tables 
quoted in the special publication of the United States Bureau of Statistics for 1895. 


MovEMENTS OF 45 COMMODITIES IN THE UNITED Kincpom (PRopucTION AND Imports). 


| Nominal values Ratio of 
Estimated actual | at average prices| Movement of | Movement of quan- | prices accord- 
YEARS. value in each of 1867-77, show- quantities, tities from period ing to this 
period. ing increase in 1848-so=r100. to period. table, 1867-77 

quantities. =r00. 

Average, 1848-so...... #219,800,000 $294,800,000 100 Svkialen 74.6 

1859-61....4. 350, 100,000 382,700,000 130 3o per cent. over 1849 OL.5 

6 456,600,000 484,600,000 164 27 per cent. over 1860 94-2 
537,800,000 538,400,000 a aera 99-9 d 
489,700,000 578,500,000 196 19 per cent. over 1870 84.6 ‘ 

445,700,000 610, 100,000 207: Bodies 5 ib anaes 73-0 

504,100,000 685,200,000 233 18 per cent. over 1880 73-6 

482,900,000 686, 500,000 233 sEsene ee 70.3 

445,800,000 655,300,000 F 223 + tnabcck 68.0 

448, 400,000 696,800,000 236 2 per cent. over 1890 64.3 


* 1894 subject to correction after publication of the mineral produce returns. 


Mr. Sauerbeck says : less than the average of 1869-71, altho the quantities 
were 44 per cent. larger. . . .” 


“The nominal values at the uniform prices of The ‘following table shows the course of 


1867-77 Show the exact movement of quantities in the prices of 45 commodities during the last 17 
aggregate. The quantities have remained practically 


unchanged on the average of the last six years ; years as compared with the standard period 
‘during the three years, 1889-91, they were 18 per cent. of 11 years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 


larger than in 188, and 133 per cent. larger than in is equivalent to the average of the 25 years 
1849. There was a considerable decrease in 1893, prin- 


Seas ; 
cipally owing to diminished supplies of coals and 1853-77 (see the Royal Statistical Soctety’s 


<otton, while the figure for 1894 is barely 2 per cent. Journal, 1886, BP: 592 and 648, and 18935 
higher than in 1889-91. The actual value in 1894 was Pp. 220 and 247): 
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SumMARY oF InpEx Numpers. Groups oF ARTICLES, 1867-77=100. 


Oe = SE Se ee ee a as CI 


a +7 
ie es J 
3° 3 a S) a ; 
3 ah ne iS) = o 
YEARS. | ¥ : aT tee hae at s at 
vos | ESS] sez ‘S a) 3 
wood | HOd bot A a 1 
OO | eon | sok ° wed D 
eld qs o Dn os a S a 
95 ror go 96 74 78 
87 94 87 go 73 74 
89 Ior 88 94 79 8r 
84 ror 84 or 7 77 
84 To4 76 89 79 73 
82 103 77 89 76 70 
71 97 63 79 68 68 
68 88 63 74 66 65 
65 87 60 72 67 63 
64 79 67 70 69 65 
67 82 65 72 | 78 64 
65 86 75 75 75 79° 
65 = 7° RB 66 
75 I 7 77 76 59 
65 84 69 73 qt 57 
59 85 75 72 68 59 
55 80 65 66 64 53 
1885-94.. 65 83 68 72 71 62 
1878-87..| 79 95 76 84 73 7 


aj dj = + om 
= a os a 4 Pane} 
@ GS ae) be) 
PE ere -qil oS, 2S | Oa | boo Bay 
SH | "as I 5 ap | 3a |sang 
a2 By Bog |h'e wo 
pe | ce | é | & | BH | Zb8 gene 
a = ) a e < eee 
88 8x 87 86.4 108 oss 3¢ 
85 78 83 84.2 64 97 25 
89 84 88 85.9 93 983 2 
86 80 85 85.0 97 100 3h 
85 80 84 84.9 r00 100} 4 
84 77 82 83.1 93 Ioly’s 3 
8x 73 76 83:3 103 Ior 3 
76 79 72 79:9 108 994 3 
69 67 69 746 93 I 3 
67 67 68 73:3 110 ror? 3% 
67 69 7o 70.4 96 Ior 335 
68 70 72 70.2 103 98 3i%0 
69 71 72 78.4 106 964 4 
69 68 72 74-1 108 95% 3i0 
67 65 38 65.4 91 9 215 
68 65 68 58.6 go 984 325 
64 60 63 47-6 106 IOI 225 
68 67 69 69.2 IOI 99 33 
8x 76 79 82.1 97 998 3x0 


* Silver 60.84d. per ounce=roo. 


+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1878-83, 28 bushels per acre=100 ; from 1884, 29 bushels=roo. 
¢ Consols and bank-rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 22 per cent. from 1889. 


The index number for all commodities was 
63, against 68 in 1893, and was therefore 7% 
per cent. below the preceding year, 9 per cent. 
below the average of the preceding Io years, 
20 per cent. below the Io years 1878-87, and 37 
per cent. below the standard period, 1867-77. 
The decline during the past year extended to 
all groups of commodities, and in no case was 
it less than 6 percent. A number of articles 
showed records of lowest prices during the 
century ; thus, wheat and flour, oats, rice, 
sugar, lead, cotton, jute, flax, manila, hemp, 
merino wool, silk, and soda, in fact, 16 out of 
45 descriptions, while some others, such as tea, 
copper, and petroleum were on the average of 
the year as low or lower than in any preced- 
ing year. 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY.—According to 
some sociological writers, the present system of 
private ownership in land was preceded by a 
system of collective or communal ownership 
and cultivation. The main authorities for this 
view are Sir Henry Maine, in his Axczent 
Law, G. L. von Maurer, in his Eznleztung 
zur Geschichte der Mark,—Hof- Dorf- und 
Stadtverfassung (1854); P. Viollet, in his 
Bibliotheque de l'kcole des Chartes (1872), 
and Em. Laveleye, in his De ¢a Propriété 
de ses Formes Primitives (1874), well known 
to English readers in Marriott’s translation, 
Primitive Property (1878). Maine says in the 
above work (p. 268): 


“ Property once belonged not to individuals, noreven 
to isolated families, but to larger societies.” Maurer 
says (p. 93): ‘‘Alllandin the beginning was common 
Jand and belonged to all; that is to say, to the people.”’ 
Violet says (p. 503) : “Land was held in common before 
it became private property in the hands of a family or 
an individual.” De Laveleye says: ‘The arable land 
was cultivated in common ; private property grew up 
afterward out of this ancient common ownership. 

Maurer builds his argument from certain expres- 
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sions in Cesar, Tacitus, and other Latin authors, and 
from certain words and phrases like communza and 
ager publicus in classic and medieval formularies, 
laws, etc. He studies the subject simply in regard to 
Germanic peoples. 

Viollet finds communal property described or re- 
ferred to among the Greeks and Romans, by Plato, 
Vergil, Justin, Tibullus, and other writers. te sees 
arelic of it in the public meals of Sparta, the feasts 
ofthe Athenian Zryfanes, and of the Roman curiae. 

De Laveleye traces such communal property in the 
Javan dessa, the Russian mz7, the Indian village com- 
munity, the German Mars, the family communities 
of Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Champagne, and Au- 
vergne, in the Swiss 4//menden, the Scotch township, 
the common lands of France, Belgium, and other 
countries. De Laveleye does not write as an admirer 
of the ‘primitive communism.” He argues, in his 
introduction, that inequality overthrew Greece and 
Rome and threatens us in still more critical form, and 
then says: “‘ The object of this book is not to advocate 
a returnto the primitive agrarian community, but to 
establish historically the natural right of property as 
claimed by philosophers, as well as to show that own- 
ership has assumed various forms and is consequently 
susceptible of progressive reform.”’ According to De 
Laveleye, land was first unappropriated at all. Then 
certain tribes laid claim to certain portions of territory 
for grazing purposes. Next, portions began to be 
claimed for cultivation by the tribe. Then this was 
parceled out among the families of the 
tribe for cultivation. Next the parcels 
were claimed for occupation by patri- 
archal families. Finally, individual 
hereditary property appears. For a 
discussion of the Russian 7727, see MIR ; 
for the German Mark, see MARK; for the Al/mend, 
see SWITZERLAND. Of the Slavic family communities 
De Laveleye gives a specially interesting account. 
Under this system inad belongs to the gmina, (Ger- 
man Gemeinde, or commune), which divides the land 
among the patriarchal families, according to their 
size. At the head of each family isa gosfodar. He is 
elected by the community and transacts its business. 
He is the executive, but acts only with the advice of 
the community. The wife of the gosfodar or some 
other chosen woman is the domafchica, and regulates 
the domestic interests. The houses cluster around 
the central house of the gosfodar. In this house all 
take their meals. Each community has 20 to 30 persons, 
and occasionally more. ‘There are usually three gen- 
erations. When the community becomes too large it 
divides. The young women usually pass into their 
husbands’ family-community. The fruits of the agri- 
cultural labor are usually held in common, but of 


De Laveleye. 
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strial labor, individually. Eachcomrmunity owns 
ene acres, "The aged and infirm are cared for in 
common. The women take turns in the common 
work. Communities aid each other. In the evenings, 
the community meets for songs and dance. Members 
are allowed to leave. Thesystem allows of division of 
labor, union of capital and labor, and simple fraternal 
life. But it is dying before the forces of self-seeking 
and western individualism. 

Similar communities, De Laveleye says, were devel- 
oped all through Europe in_ the Middle Ages, and 
existed till our own day in Brittany, Auvergne, and 
various secluded territories. 


This view of primitive property in land, 
however, has been severely criticized by other 
scholars ; notably by Fustel de Coulanges in an 
essay on The Origin of Property in Land, 
first appearing in the Revue des Questions 
Historzgues for April 1889, and translated 
under the above title by Margaret Ashley 


(1891). 


M. de Coulanges argues that Maurer and Viollet 
have forced the meaning of the classic authors they 
quote and that common meals and family communities 
by no means prove the communal ownership of land. 
De Coulanges says in summing up his essay (p. 149): 
“ Are we to conclude from all that has gone before that 
nowhere and at no time was land held incommon? By 
no means. To commit ourselves to so absolute a 
negative would be to go beyond the purpose of this 
work. The only conclusion to which we are brought 
by this prolonged examination of authors, is that com- 
munity inland has not yet been historically proved. 
... M. Viollet has not brought forward a single 
piece of evidence which proves that the great cities 
ever practised agrarian communism. M. de Jubain- 
ville has not brought forward one which proves 
communism in Gaul. Maurer and Lamprecht have 
not produced one which shows that the Mark was 
common land... . National communism has been 
confused with the common ownership of the family; 
tenure in common has been confused with ownership 
in common; agrarian communism with village 
commons.” 


Such are the two opposing schools. Some 
argue that the correct balance of truth is that 
property was not originally held either by 
individuals or communally, but by bodies of 
men under some ‘‘strong man’”—despot, tyrant, 
or at best patriarch. This would be far from 
communism, but perhaps equally far from 
individual ownership. 

Professor Ch. Letourneau in his Property 
and its Origin and Development (Contempo- 
rary Science Series, 1892) finds the origin of 
property in a biological root, which begins 
among the animals, 


“The instinct of property,” he says (p. 2), “is but 
one of the manifestations of the most primordial of 
needs—the need of self-persérvation, of existing, and 
securing existence to offspring. The banquet of na- 
ture is very irregular, and sometimes very niggardly ; 
the guests are numerous, hungry, and often brutal. 
Yet, under pain of death, a place must be gained there, 
defended, and. as far as possible, retained ; for con- 
tinually recurring needs must constantly be satisfied. 
The severity of the struggle for existence may be 

reater or less, but it goes on without a truce; there- 
ore the more intelligent the organized being, whether 
man or animal, the more he takes thought for the 
future, the more he tries, by securing some sort of 
property, to reduce the element of chance in his life. 
. . . But this may be done in various ways: sometimes 
selfishly, in isolation, if the individual is gifted enough 
or well enough armed with force or cunning to suffice 
unto himself; sometimes collectively, if those con- 
cerned are sufficiently intelligent, suiliciently sociable, 
to supplement their native feebleness by combining, 
by creating a powerful cluster through the union of 
small individual energies. These two very different 
methods of understanding property are found in the 
animal kingdom, and each of them makes its own 
mark upon the manners, tendencies, and mentality of 
the species.” Letourneau then goes on to trace the 
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development of the instinct of property in the animals 
which lay claim to certain tracts of territory, exactly 
as do nomadic tribes, or to dens, lairs, or nests, ex- 
actly like primitive men. Weaker animals, like bees 
and ants, have to think of the future. They develop 
sociability and intelligence, and organize armies and 
clusters, with officers and laws. Fromthe animal, Le- 
tourneau passes to man and finds some men lower than 
the brute in the instinct of property. He notices the 
property of anarchic hordes, the savages of Borneo, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, the sociability of the Bushmen, 
the solidarity of the Fuegians, the Australian clans. 
Among them all property is, as a rule, communal and 
not private, though the instinct of private property is 
developing in the private ownership of a weapon oran 
ornament. Often these are burned or buried with the 
dead owner. For the property in women, see FAMILY. 
Among the republican tribes of America, Letourneau 
finds the same, from the communism of the North 
American Indian to the developed kingdom of the 
Incas ;see PERU. Astep up we come to the monarchic 
tribes, where despotic heads develop caste and 
slavery. Here wives are made to toil as the prop- 
erty of the monarchs, and upon fields owned by the 
monarchs. In New Zealand there were three kinds of 
proprietors—the tribe, the family, and the individual. 
In Polynesia, generally, primitive equality has been 
wholly left behind, and property is owned by chiefs. 
In Africa the aborigines have developed out of 
equality, but the degrees are not fixed. In southern 
Asia we find the Javanese dessa and Indian communal 
village. This is perhaps due to the necessity of col- 
lective irrigation of rice-fields. In ancient Egypt we 
have a kingdom something like that of the Incas; all 
nominally owned by kings, but divided into kings’ 
lands, priests’ land, and warriors’ lands. Beneath 
these grades are herdsmen, artizans, and slaves. In 
China land is nominally owned by the king, but 
allotted to families. It must be tilled, or can be for- 
feited. Landisinalienable. Village communities are 
traceable. In nomadic Arabia, a system of combined 
individual andcommunal property exists. Among the 
Hebrews, land was divided among all, by families. 
The early Aryan races seem to have practised the 
village community, and this brings us to historic 
times. 

References: See the books quoted above. (See also 
PROPERTY ; LAND; COMMUNISM.) 


PRISONERS.—For a study of the so- 
ciological questions connected with crime and 
prisoners, see CRIME; CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY; 
CRIMINOLOGY. For the treatment of prisoners, 
see PENoLoGy; Convicr Lasor; Ermira ReE- 
FORMATORY; JUVENILE REFORMATORIES. 

We give here tables of statistics as to the 
number, distribution, and birthplace of prison- 
ers in the United States, as reported by the 
census of 1890: 


PRISONERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1890, CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND BY ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 


ELEMENTS. Aggre- Wo- 
gate. Men. men. 
The United States.......... 82,329 | 75,924 6,405 
White i ascents ieeeneensm emacs 57)310 | 52,894 45416 
Native SAAN CEOs oeme scx sees! 40,471 | 38,156 2,315 
Both parents native........| 21,037 | 20,101 936 
One parent foreign........ 4 2,88 2,729 152 
Both parents foreign.......] 12,601 | 11,766 835 
vee or both parents un- 
nown 3,952 31560 2 
Foreign born 15,932 13,869 gine: 
Birthplace unknown.......... 907 869 38 
Colorediiancsh scans HS, see! 25,019 | 23,030 1,989 
Negroes «..oivsacmnnenees sme ee 
Ohinesan) .ictteeee Javccl 2 ae Ld ee 
apanese ...... 13 12 r 
NMA: cog as awe Secale 322 307 15 


_ A. 
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E 


__ 


Prisoners. 


As to the nativity of 57,310 white prisoners (52,894 
men and 4416 women), 40,471 (38,156 men and 2315 
women) were born in the United States, 15,932 (13,869 
men and 2063 women) were born abroad, and the 
birthplace of 907 (869 men and 38 women) is unknown. 

Omitting those whose nativity is not given, the 
percentage of native whites is 71.75, and of foreign 
whites 28.25. 

The Chinese and Japanese were, of course, born 
abroad, while the negroes and Indians may be sup- 
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Of the 4o,471 whites born in the United States, 21,037 
(20,10r men and 936 women) had a native father and 
a native mother, 12,601 (11,766 men and 835 women) had 
both parents foreign born, 2881 (2729 men and 152 
women) had one native and one foreign parent, and 
the parentage of 3952 (3560 men and 392 women) is 
unknown as to one or both parents. 

Omitting the latter, the percentage of native whites 
of purely native origin is 57.61; of purely foreign 
origin, 34.50; and of mixed origin, 7.89. 


posed to have been born in this country. 


References : 


A 


See CRIMINOLOGY, 


Se a SE ee ae eee 


PRISONERS OF ALL CLASSES. 


Inmates of 
STATES AND TERRI- uvenile 
TORIES. an or i Se Ratio per | Reforma- 
eniten- ounty ity ork- I,000,000 tories. 
tiaries, Jails. Prisons. | houses. | Other.*| Total. of Popu- 
lation. 
The United States.... 455233 19,861 3,264 9,968 4,003 82,329 1,315 14,846 
North Atlantic Division.. 14,777 6,764 791 5,644 582 28,258 1,624 7,388 
MEGANE CR. tac ottmas wow clk vie: 170 302 17 ott 23 512 774 169 
New Hampshire........ 116 113 79 a6 13 321 853 102 
APSR ENOINTJceriat ods. colaeae = oI 30 I 57 21 200 602 86 
Massachusetts 1,530 954 Ior 2,553 89 5,227 2,335 698 
Rhode Island 122 229° 5 206 ae 560 1,621 270 
Connecticut... 340 675 II : 250 1,026 1,375 626 
New York....... 8,190 1,292 470 1,217 299 11,468 1,912 3,675 
New Jersey 1,557 783 37 tae 78 25455 1,699 608 
Pennsylvania........... 2,361 2,386 72 1,611 59 6,489 1,234 3,154 
South Atlantic Division.. 6,466 3,019 670 695 559 11,409 1,288 1,293 
De Ware. ..cccccceeusess seas 139 pees sinters mee 139 825 45 
Maryland........ eas 690 486 3 323 nfo 1,502 Iy441 1,061 
District of Columbia.. wane 213 I 269 3 496 2,153 187 
WarSiBIAl. -c..ccceecerce 1,167 390 443 eee me 2,000 1,208 aera 
West Virginia.... 278 153 I 12 6 450 590 eles 
North Carolina.......... 1,422 442 bac) gr 68 2,033 1,257 
South Carolina......... 806 374 4 Saco Sede 1,184 1,029 A 
Georgia 1,729 552 179 conc 478 2,938 1,599 : 
MV OPAG oe aes opt sin ans bis 374 270 19 4 667 1,704 at 
North Central Division...| 10,990 4,225 798 3,002 839 19,854 888 5,452 
REO > cctinnccnesencees | 1,652 502 11g 627 9 25909 792 1,529 
BNA Pieis owe nicodecen 6 1,416 464 20 88 aC 1,988 907 636 
Li) eee 2,057 727 106 O55 gt 3,936 I,029 383 
PCDI AR vn den ns alpieieiwes 1,108 309 48 480 320 2,155 1,029 696 
RV ISCOMESED cas consseciams | 530 345 5 230 8 1,118 663 5QI 
Minnesota. 2.6. c<cccees j 432 208 169 211 2 1,041 800 284 
RG Sieisincocn sto senneie's! ap alemy 623 327 37 ane 29 1,016 ‘Sar 527 
1 iS ee 1,701 505 214 41L 2 2,833 1,057 360 
North Dakota..2. iseox> 65 25 a piers 7 97 531 an30 
South Dakota. 97 72 eoen 9 178 541 Tinate 
Nebraska...... 391 219 39 ‘ 6 655 619 237 
TESTIS o> nee aoe eae ies 2 g18° 432 41 537 1,928 T.Q52 208 
South Central Division... 95241 4,118 582 323 1,820 16,084 1,466 359 
TRORENCICY cccup osaue's'ane.s 1,235 646 55 ene 174 2,110 1,135 273 
"PETINCESES 2. ocecccscccs ” 1,484 654 62 240 II 2,451 1,387 eae 
Pr Ala batia.., ccc. eens anes 1,086 573 133 cee 726 2,518 1,664 sees 
IES ASIGI CIM. paid y Ae ee om 42 284 10 non 454 1,177 913 Borate 
paren patie weddee Le ase 524 228 hte Heo 1,608 1,438 86 
METRE ASilie sion ders stacie Rate 3,319 1,040 73 83 232 45747 2,123 sees 
ORTAROMA. sc ccss cscieves BAe ee, a eves ners Rone qn cent 
AP RATISAS ob aes 5.005 nares 832 397 21 . 223 1,473 1,306 coe 
Western Division... 4,059 1,735 423 304 203 6,724 2,221 355 
Montana .....cccrecovees 225 193 II eee 3 432 3,269 OUD 
WYOMING... see ee coon 10 59 3 eons 2 74 1,219 Airs 
Colorado... .csceesce ocecers 526 275 gi Ve 10 go2 2,188 149 
i 112 85 8 pees 205 1,335 pees 
144 97 2 . 7 250 4,193 a 
180 43 44 ‘ 2 269 1,294 e 
96 54 sees 2 152 3,322 eeee 
102 45 tees 3 150 1,778 tees 
i Mev eceecces eee 251 141 57 3 452 1,294 eee 
oo Aaa es awe ae 61 12 pyres 5 440 1,402 Pate 
California.......++« Ve dae 2,051 682 195 304 166 33398 2,813 206 
* Including prisoners ‘‘ leased,” in “ military prisons,’’ and in insane asylums. 
PRODUCTION may be popularly defined move things, and make them useful. This all 


as the creation of wealth. Strictly speaking, 
roduction is only the creation of utilities. 
an can create no new matter. 


He can only 


producers do, The farmer is sometimes con- 
sidered more really a producer than the manu- 
facturer, but he is not. Both only move 


red 
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things, and both produce utilities. Wecan go together ; we apply labor to the land, and we 


farther, says Professor Marshall (Economics 
of Industry, Pp. 57): 


“Jt is sometimes said that traders do not produce ; 
that while the cabinet-maker produces furniture, the 
furniture-dealer merely sells what is 
already produced. But there is no 
scientific foundation for this distinc- 
tion. They both produce utilities, 
and neither of them can do more; the 
furniture-dealer moves and rearranges 
matter so as to make it more serviceable than it 
was before, and the carpenter does nothing more. 
The sailor or the railway-man who carries coal 
above ground produces it, just as much as the miner 
who carries it underground ; the dealer in fish helps 
to move on fish from where it is of comparatively 
little use to where it is of greater use, and the fisher- 
man doesno more. It is true that if there are more 
traders than are necessary there is waste. But there 
is also waste if there are two-men to a plow which 
can be well worked by one man; in both cases all 
those who are at work produce, tho they may produce 
but little.” 


Professor Marshall says, elsewhere : 


“Productive labor cannot generally be divided off 
by aclearly defined line from unproductive. A min- 
ister of religion is often classed as an unproductive 
laborer, but if by exerting moral influence he makes 
laborers more sober, honest, and efficient, he is so far 
productive of personal wealth. Again, since some 
Tecreation is necessary for the highest efficiency of 
labor, it is quite posslble that a musician may indi- 
rectly increase the wealth of a nation, and be indirectly 
productive.” 


Nevertheless, most economists have under- 
taken to distinguish between productive and 
unproductive labor. Says Mill (Polztécal 
Economy, book i. chap. iti. § 1): 


“Labor is indispensable to production, but has not 
always production for its effect. There is much 
labor, and of a high order of usefulness, of which pro- 
duction is not the object. Labor has accordingly 
been distinguished into productive and unproduc- 
tives 

‘““Many writers have been unwilling to class any la- 
bor as productive, unless its result is palpable in some 
material object, capable of being transferred from 
one person to another. There are others (among 
whom are Mr. McCulloch and M. Say) who, looking 
upon the word unproductive asa term of disparage- 
ment, remonstrate against imposing it upon any labor 
which is regarded as useful—which produces a benefit 
or a pleasure worth the cost. The labor of officers of 
government, of the army and navy, of physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, musicians, dancers, actors, domes- 
tic servants, etc., when they really accomplish what 
they are paid for, and are not more numerous than is 
required for its performance, ought not, say these 
writers, to be ‘stigmatized’ as unproductive; an ex- 
pression which they appear to regard as synonymous 
with wasteful or worthless. But this seems to be a 
misunderstanding of the matter in dispute. Produc- 
tion not being the sole end of human existence, the 
term unproductive does not necessarily imply any 
stigma ; nor was ever intended to do so in the present 
case. The question is one of mere language and 
classification.” 


Producers. 


More important is the discussion as to what 
compose the elements of production. Adam 
Smith divided the price of commodities and 
the revenue of the community into the wages 
of labor, the profits of stock, and the rent of 
land. B. Say, carrying out this idea, di- 
vided the requisites of production into labor, 
land, and capital, and this division ever since 
has prevailed all but universally. Professor 
Jevons (Political Economy Primer) tells us 
that there are, as is “ commonly and correctly 
said, three requisites of production ; before we 
can, in the present state of society, undertake 
to produce wealth, we must have land, labor, 
capital. In production we bring these things 


employ the capital in assisting the laborer 
with tools and feeding him while he is engaged 
on the work.” 

Nevertheless, all do not agree to this. Some 
make only labor and land the elements of pro- 
duction. Some say it is only labor that pro- 
duces wealth. Says John Stuart Mill (Po/zt. 
Econ., book i. chap. i. § 1): ‘‘ The requi- 
sites of production are two, labor and appro- 
priate natural objects.” This is the view 
usually taken by land reformers, 
and particularly by the advocates 
of the Single Tax. They do not Elements of 
deny thenecessity of capitalinpro- Production, 
duction, but they say—correctly, 
undoubtedly—that capital comes 
from land, natural opportunities, and labor, 
so that fundamentally land and labor are the 
only requisites to production. This is un- 
questionably true ; nevertheless, capital plays 
such a large and growing part in production, 
and the laws which govern its action are so 
different from those that govern the rent of 
land and the rewards of labor, that most econo- 
mists, as stated above, believe it wiser to make 
it a distinct and separate element of produc- 
tion. They claim that while no one denies 
the fundamental truth that capital comes from 
human activity applied to natural opportu- 
nities, practically the Single-Tax men are led 
into errors and absurdities due to minimizing 
the importance of capital. Mill doesnot. He 
says (dem, book i. chap. iv. § 1): 

“Besides the primary and universal requisites of 
production, labor, and natural agents, there is another 
requisite without which no productive operations 
beyond the rude and scanty beginnings of primitive 
industry are possible; namely, a stock, previously 
accumulated, of the products of former labor. This 
accumulated stock of the produce of labor is termed 
capital. The function of capital in production it is of 
the utmost importance thoroughly to understand, 
since a number of the erroneous notions with which 


our subject is infested originate in an imperfect and 
confused apprehension of this point.” 


The statement sometimes made that labor 
is the only necessity to production is based on 
a peculiar use of the word wealth, identifying 
it with value, and can, therefore, best be dis- 
cussed under Value (g. v.). No one denies 
that, in order to produce commodities and 
utilities, itis necessary to have natural objects 
to work upon. 

For a discussion of the different elements 
entering into production, see Lanp; Lapor; 
CAPITAL. 

For the cost of production, see Cosr oF 
PRODUCTION. 

For development in capacity for production, 
see PRODUCTIVITY. 


PRODUCTIVIT Y.—General statistical 
statements as to the present industrial pro- 
ductive power of the world, and especially as 
to the enormous growth in productive power, 
have been repeatedly made, but it must be 
remembered that such statistics are apt to 
mislead, in regard to particular industries, 
because of the very great variations in produc- 
tivity, and particularly, because of the still 
greater variations in the increase in produc- 
tivity between industry and industry. 


Productivity. 


The following statement of the steam and 
water power of the United States, as based 
upon the census of 1880, appears in the /yrs¢ 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
(1886, p. 87) : 


““The mechanical industries of the United States 
are carried on by steam and water power, represent- 
ing, In round numbers, 3,500,000 horse-power, each 
horse-power equaling the muscular labor of 6 men : 
that is to say, if men were employed to furnish the 
power to carry on the industries of this country, it 
would require 21,000,000 men, and 21,000,000 men repre- 
ent a population, according to the ratio of the census 
Of 1880, Of 105,000,000. The industries are now carried on 
by 4,000,000 persons, in round numbers, representing 
a population of 20,000,000 only. There are in the 
United States 28,600 locomotives. To do the work 
of these locomotives upon the existing common roads 
of the country, and the equivalent of that which has 
been done upon the railroads thé past year, would 
require, in round numbers, 54,000,000 horses, and 
13,500,000 men. The work is now done, so far as men 
are concerned, by 250,000, representing a population 
of 1,250,000, while the population required for the num- 
ber of men necessary to do the work with horses 
would be 67,500,000. o do the work, then, now ac- 
complished by power and power machinery in our 
mechanical industries, and upon our railroads, would 
require men representing a population of 172,500,000, 
in addition to the present population of the country 
Of 55,000,000, or a total population, with hand processes 
and with horse-power, of 227,500,000, which population 
would be obliged to subsist on present means. In an 
economic view the cost to the country would be 
enormous. The present cost of operating the rail- 
roads of the country with steam-power is, in round 
numbers, $502,600,0c00 per annum ; but to.carry on the 
Same amount of work with men and horses would 
cost $11,308,500,000.”’ 


Mulhall, writing in the Worth American 
Review for June, 1895, says: 

““The working-power of the United States was at 
various dates approximately as follows: 


MILLIONS OF FOOT-TONS DAILY. 


YEAR. 
Horse. | Steam. | Total. 
3,300 | 240 4203 
12,900 3,940 17,346 
22,200 14,000 39,005 
36,600 36,340 775399 
55,200 67,700 129,306 


‘““The working-power, or number of foot-tons daily 
per inhabitant, has almost doubled since 1840, and the 
absolute effective force of the American people is 
now more than three times what it was in 1860. Of 
the three great elements of energy above enumer- 
ated that which shows the most rapid growth is 
steam-power, which consists of three classes, viz.: 


HORSE-POWER OF STEAM. 


1840. 1860, 1880. 1895. 
Lah, os eee re 360,000 800,000 2,186,000 | 3,940,000 
Locomotives...| 200,000 | 1,800,000 | 5,700,000 | 10,800,000 
Steamboats....| 200,000 00,000 | 1,200,000 | 2,200,000 
| ae 760,000 | 3,500,000 | 9,086,000 |16,940,000 


“In the above statement, the ‘fixed’ horse-power 
employed in mines and factories in 1880 is accord- 
ing to the census returns; the same item cannot be 
precisely ascertained for the other years, but if it 
existed in proportion to the number of operatives, as 
may be fairly supposed, it wasas shown above. More 
than three-fourths of the total steam-power of the 
Union is employed for traction purposes, on railways 
and in steamboats, which is not surprising when we 
remember that the area of activity is as vast as Eu- 
rope, and that the merchandise transported by rail in 
the United States is shown by official returns to be 
double the amount of land-carriage (at least by rail- 
way) of all the other nations of the earth collectively. 
If we would compare the energy or working-power 
of the Unit d States with that of other nations, the 
following tz <le would suftice to show it at a glance: 
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MILLIONS OF FooT-TONS Foor- 
DAILy. TONS PER 
SO — ]} INS ABI 
Hand.| Horse.}Steam.| Total.| TANT. 
Unit'd St’tes} 6,406 | 55,200 67,700 | 129,306 1,940 
Gr’t Britain.| 3,210 | 6,100 46,800 nee Bee 
Germany 4,280 | 11,500 | 29,800 | 45,580 go2 
France......| 3,380 9,600 | 21,600 | 34,580 gio 
Austria..... 3,410 9,900 9,200 | 22,510 560 
DUAL cris naite te 2,570 4,020 4,800 | 11,390 380 
DAI oe antes 1,540 5,500 3,600 | 10,640 590 


As. to the productivity of agricultural labor 
in the United States, compared with other 
countries, Mr. Mulhall (zdem) gives the follow- 
ing table : 


PRODUCTS 
HANDS TONS oF|Tons or| PER HAND. 
PLOYED.| GRAIN. | MEAT. |G,ain,| Meat, 
bush. | Ibs. 
United 
States ....| 8,760,000 |76,600,000 | 4,830,000 | 350 1,230 
United 
Kingdom.) 2,469,000 | 7,330,000 | 1,140,000 | 3119 | 1,090 
France ....| 6,910,000 |16,900,000 | 1,200,000 98 350 
Germany .| 8,120,000 |15,100,000 | 1,370,000 75 380 
Austria. . .|10,680,000 |17,100,000 | 1,080,000 64 230 
Italy......] 5,400,000 | 5,300,000 | 360,000 39 150 


“An ordinary farm-hand in the United States raises 
as much grain as three in England, four in France, 
five in Germany, or six in Austria; which shows what 
an enormous waste of labor occursin Europe, because 
farmers are not possessed of the same mechanical 
appliances as in the United States.” 


Edward Atkinson gives the following state- 
ments of the industrial productivity of the 
United States : 


“One thousand barrels of flour, the annual ration 
of 1000 people, can be placed in the city of New York, 
from a point 1700 Or 2000 miles distant, 
with the exertion of the human labor 


equivalent to that of only four men, The United 
working one yearin producing, milling, Stat 
and moving the wheat. It can then ates, 


be baked and distributed by the work 

of three more persons, so that seven , 
persons serve tooo with bread” (Zhe Distribution of 
Products, p. 15). ; : 

“The average crop of wheat in the United States 
and Canada would give one person in every 20 of the 
population of the globe a barrel of flour in each year, 
with enough to spare for seed. The land capable of 
producing wheat is not occupied to anything like one- 
twentieth ofits extent. Wecan raise grain enough on 
a small part of the territory of the United States to 
feed the world” (Distribution of Products, p. 22). 

“The general conclusion at which I have arrived is 
that in the year 1880, the census year, when the popula- 
tion of the United States numbered a little over 50,000,- 
ooo, the annual product had a value of nearly, or quite 
$10,000,000,000, at the points of final consumption, in- 
cluding, at market-prices, that portion which was 
consumed upon the farm, but which was never sold. 
Omitting that consumed upon the farm, it was about 
$9,000,000,000” (Distribution of Products, p. 27). , 

“At an average of 200 pounds per head in the 
United States, the largest consumption of iron of any 
nation, we may yet find that the equivalent of one 
man’s work for one year, divided between the coal- 
mine, the iron-mine, and the iron furnace, suffices for 
the supply of soo persons. One operator in the cotton 
factory makes cloth for 250; in the woolen factory for 

oo ; one modern cobbler (who is anything but a cob- 
ler), working in a boot and shoe factory, furnishes 
1ooo men, or more than 1ooo women, with all the boots 
and shoes they require for a year” (Destribution of 


Products, pp. 77-78). 
Of the comparative industrial productivity 
of the workmen in various countries, various 


calculations have been made. ; 
Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz (Der Grossbetrieb, 


Productivity. 


_ 161) gives the following comparison be- 
et Se oeiand and Germany, England, 
and America as regards weaving : 


ey = $4 Cm 

Ft | ° 
Be ol ae a | bs 
mg 4 fo} ngs 7d bo 
Monk 4 HO is 
Sxee| us 58 os 
RAE! Sm 68 2 
2 3) a 2 
Yards Sd: 

Switzerland and Ger- 

WIAD Y oc eleivie ccileisco naive 466 0.303 12 ra. 3 
MG atid seas sv ocisiern'n's 706 0.275 9 m6) 48 
PAAMIOT ICE ip cieielelos eaisieipiee’s 1200 0.2 10 20 3 


It will be noted that while wages in Amer- 
ica are higher than elsewhere, they are not so 
much higher as the productivity of their labor 
exceeds that of other workmen. Mr. Hobson 
says upon this point (Zvolution of Modern 
Capitalism, p. 277) : 

“Tho it may be better for a weaver to tend four 
looms during the English factory day for the mod- 
erate wage of 16s. a week than to earn 11s. 8d. by 
tending two looms in Germany for rz hours a cays it 
does not follow that it is better to earn 20s. 1d. in 
America by tending six, seven, or even eight looms 
for a ten-hours’ day, or that the American’s condition 
would be improved if the eight-hours’ day was pur- 
chased at the expense of adding another loom for 
each worker. ; 

“The gain which accrues from high wages and 
a larger amount of leisure, over which the higher 
consumption shall be spread, may be more than 
counteracted by an undue strain upon the nerves or 
muscles during the shorter day. his difficulty, as 
we have seen, is not adequately met by assigning the 
heavier muscular work more and more to machinery, 
if the possible activity of this same machinery is 
made a pretext for forcing the pace of such work as 
devolves upon machine tenders.” 


Of another line of production, the Szrth 


Annual Report of the Commesstoner of Labor 
(1890, pp. 590-591) Says: 

“The preceding tables also show quite clearly the 
variation in efficiency between different localities. 
In pig-iron in the northern district of the United 
States 43 of the 45 establishments have an efficiency of 
.08 of a ton or more, one ranging as high as.16 and 
under .17, 34 being concentrated in the four groups 
that begin with .o8 and end under.r2; while in the 
southern district of the United States 14 of the 21 have 
an efficiency under .o8, and of the seven above this 
figure five are under.ro. Inthe northern district for 
those of .o8 and above, the average earnings per man 
per hour ranges from 14.1 cents to 18.7, increasing 

uite generally with the increase of efficiency, while 
those below .o8 have earnings from rr.1 cents to 12.8. 
In the southern district the tendency of efficiency and 
earnings to move together is not so marked, tho the 
two most efficient have earnings above the average. 
In Great Britain three establishments are given, two 
of which have a high efficiency, both being between 
.t2 and .r4 tons and accompanied by earnings of g and 
ro cents, while the remaining one, with an efficiency 
between .o7 and .o8 tons, has earnings of but 5.8 cents, 
The five establishments for the continent of Europe 
have an efficiency rather lower than the northern dis- 
trict of the United States, agreeing, perhaps, more 
nearly with the southern. No connection between 
efficiency and earnings is traceable in them. In muck 
bar iron the United States, Great Britain, and the 
continent of Europe are about on a par as to effi- 
ciency, tho the number of establishments from the 
foreign countries is too few for an emphatic con- 
clusion. The connection with earnings is here readily 
apparent. In steel ingots five of the seven United 
States establishments have an efficiency between .10 
and .13 tons, three being in the group of .12 and under 
223), the same position as is occupied by one of the two 
for Great Britain and one of the three for the con- 
tinent of Europe. The remaining three for the for- 
eign countries stand very low in the scale, being 
under .o7 tons, a position occupied by only one of the 
seven United States establishments, High earnings 
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are here also generally found with high efficiency. 
For steel rails the United States is represented by 
two concerns, the continent of Europe by five, and 
Great Britain by one. The difference in efficiency 
here is very marked. The two for the United States 
have an efficiency equal to between .12 and .13 tons of 
product per man per hour, and the five for the con- 
tinent of Europe all fall under .o6 tons, ranging down 
even to under .o2 tons, while the single establishment 
for Great Britain shows an efficiency of between .o8 
and .og of a ton. No connection between high pro- 
ductive power and high wages is apparent. 


Mr. E. R. L. Gould, speaking of wages and 
productivity in the manufacture of bar iron 
in the United States (Contemporary Review, 
January, 1893), says: 

‘*The wages of such skilled workmen as beaters 
and rollers are twice as great as in Great Britain and 
nearly threefold higher than in France 
and Belgium. The average wage to all 


classes of laborers inthe establishment Compara- 
is also twice as great as in Great tive Produc- 
Britain, three times as high as in ivit 
France, and four times larger than in tivity. 


Belgium. Compare these figures with 

the labor cost of a similar unit of . 
manufacture and we find quite different proportions. 
It is only a trifle more than in France, where daily 
wages are about one-third as high; one-eighth dearer 
than in Great Britain, with wages only half as high, 
and 54 per cent. greater than in Belgium, where wages 
are dow to one-fourth. In the manufacture of steel 
rails the same general law is evident. With the 
average wage of the establishment 4o per cent. 
greater than in England, the labor cost is only 10 per 
cent. more. In comparison with the continent of 
Europe wages are per cent. and labor cost but 50 
per cent. higher. We must note also that for bar iron 
the proportion of the labor cost to the total cost is less 
in the United States than in Great Britain and France, 
and for steel rails less thanin England. What infer- 
ences are we to draw from the foregoing statistics? 
Unmistakably this, that higher daily wages in Amer- 
ica do not mean a correspondingly enhanced labor 
cost to the manufacturer. But how so? Some say 
because of the more perfect mechanical agencies put 
into the hands of the workman in American rolling- 
mills. There is reason in this answer if we take the 
average conditions, but it does not represent the 
wholetruth. Moreover, it cannot be used in a com- 
parison between England and the United States, since 
in the former country mechanical processes have 
been perfected almost to the same degree as in the 
latter. . . . The real explanation I believe to be that 
greater physical force, asthe result of better nourish- 
ment, in combination with superior intelligence and 
skill, make the working man in the United States more 
efficient. His determination to maintain a high stand- 
ard of life causes him to put forth greater effort, and 
this reacts to the benefit of the employer as well as 
to his own. We should give the principal credit of 
the higher wage in America neither to the manufac- 
turer, the tariff, nor any other agency but the work- 
ing man himself, who will not labor for less than will 
enable him to live on a high social plane. That he 
can carry out his policy with little disadvantage to his 
employer in economic competition teaches a lesson of 
far-reaching importance. . . . There is one consid- 
eration we must not overlook. The American may 
not always equal the naturalized European in physi- 
cal power, but he greatly surpasses him in nerve 
force. . . . It isa fact of common experience in the 
United States that, in a machine shop, for example, 
three-fourths of the fitters will be foreign born, while 
among the machinists 75 per cent. will be native 
Americans.” 


Of the recent development of industrial 
power, Mr. J. A. Hobson says (Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism, pp. 171-173) : 


“The earlier inventions in the textile industries, 
and the general application of steam to manufacture, 
and to the transport services, have played the most 
dramatic part in the industrial revolution of the last 
hundred years. But it should be borne in mind that 
it is far from being true that the great forces of inven- 
tion have spent themselves, and that we have come 
to an era of small increments in the growth of pro- 
ductive power. On the contrary, within this last gen- 
eration, a number of discoveries have taken place in 
almost all the chief industrial arts, in the opening up 
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of new supplies of raw material, and in the improve- 
ment of industrial organization, which have registered 
enormous advances of productive power. In the 
United States, where the advance has been most 
marked, itis estimated that in the 15 or 20 years pre- 
ceding 1886, the gain of machinery, as measure by 
displacement of the muscular labor,’ amounts to 
more than one-third; taking the aggregate of manu- 
factures into account. In many manufactures the 
introduction of steam-driven machinery and the fac- 
tory system belongs to this generation. The substi- 
tution of machinery for hand labor in boot-making 
Signifies a gain of 80 -per cent. for some classes of 
goods; 50 per cent. for others. In the silk manufac- 
ture there has been a gain of 50 per cent.; in furniture 
some 30 per cent.; while in many minor processes, 
such as soe See. tin cans, wall-papers, soap, 
ea 


patent ther, etc., the improvement 

of mechanical productiveness per la- 

Increase of borer is measured as a rise of from 50 
Produc- t© 300 per cent.,or more. The gain is, 
tivit however, by no means confined to an 
y: extension of ‘power’ into processes 


formerly produced by human muscle 
and skill. Still more significant is the 
increased mechanical efficiency in the foundational in- 
dustries. In the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, the increase is put down at from 50 to 7o per 
cent.; in the manufacture of machinesand machinery, 
from 25 to 4o per cent.; while ‘in the production of 
metals and metallic goods, long-established firms 
testify that machinery has decreased manual labor 
334 percent.’ The increase in the productive power 
of cotton mills is far greater than this. From 1870 to 
1884 the make of pig-iron rose 131 per cent. in Great 
Britain, and 237 per cent. in the rest of the world. ‘In 
building vessels an approximate idea of the relative 
labor displacement is given as 4 or 5 to 1—that is, four 
or five times the amount of labor can be performed 
to-day by the use of machinery in a given time that 
could be done under old hand methods.’ 

‘In England the rise in productiveness of machinery 
is roughly estimated at 40 per cent. in the period 1850 
to 1885, and there is no reason to suppose this is an 
excessive estimate. In the shipping industry, where 
more exact statistics are available, the advance is 
even greater. The diminution of manual labor re- 
quired to doa given quantity of work in 1884, as com- 
pared with 1870, is put down at no less than 7o per cent.; 
owing in large measure to the introduction and in- 
creased application of steam-hoisting machines and 

ain elevators, and the employment of steam-power 
in steering, raising the sailsand anchors, pumping, and 
discharging cargoes. In the construction of ships 
enormous economies have taken place. A ship which 
in 1883 cost £24,000, can now be built for £14,000. In 
the working of vessels the economy of fuel, due to the 
introduction of compound engines, has been very 
large. A ton of wheat can now be hauled by sea at 
less than a farthing per mile. Similarly with land 
haulage the economy of fuel has made immense re- 
ductions in cost. ‘In an experiment lately made on 
the London and North Western Railway, a compound 
locomotive dragged a ton of goods for one mile by 
the combustion of two ounces of coal.’”’ 


Of the relation between productivity and 
wages, Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz (Der Grossbe- 
trieb, p. 132) gives the following tables, tak- 
ing the spinning and weaving industries as 
wholes in England : 


SPINNING. 
S| 8] s é 
weg | 54] 9 50 
Poms: OnE ad a 3s 
3 He ve it, a > oF 
= o — oo w g 
Ei re omy, s | 5.4 om ice 
OH sea | us rere ae | 
238 |bSales| 3g | es 
ey PN aa Ss) <q 
Sather fs. a. 
1819-21... 106,500 | 111,000| 968] 6 4 26 13 0 
1829-31-++-+ 216,500 | 140,000 | 1546 4 2 27 60 
1844-46..+++ 523,300 | 190,000 | 2754 2-3 28 12 0 
1859-O1....- 910,000 | 248,000 | 3671 Bin ® 32 10 O. 
1880-82... 1,324,000 | 240,000 | 5520 I 9 44 4 0 
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WEAVING, 
: oO 
a 
2 ~ | S82] § 
ia ° ore re} (3) 
a te re a5 s ad 
v Ph bd 
on RS) Q b=we} bp 
oo ieee bee Goole 
9 8 | ? 39 B i] 25 
H 
A a ae | oo es 
Svs We UAOSu a 
1819-21... 80,620 | 250,000] 322] 15 5 20 18 oO 
1829-31..... 143,200 | 275,000] 521 | g o 19 18 of 
1844-46..... 348,110 | 210,000 | 1658 | 3 5 24 10 0 
1859-61..... 650,870 | 203,000 | 3206 2 09 30°18 © 
1880-82..... 993,540 | 246,000 | 4039 2 3 39 0 oO 


* Der Grossbetrieb, p.132. In regarding the advance 
of recent average wages it should be borne in mind 
that the later years contain a larger proportion of 
adults. In considering the net yearly wages, a de- 
duction for unemployment should be made from the 
sums named in the table. 

+ Account must be taken of the depressed condition 
of hand-loom weavers, who had not yet disappeared. 


The same holds good of the growth of the 
cotton-weaving industry in America, as the 
following table shows : 


Yearly Cost of Yearly 
product labor earnings 
per worker.| peryard. | per worker. 
Yards. Cents. Dollars. 
FBIO ss ca nsees ee 4,321 £9 164 
TORSO: cise wieicieisieisys 12,164 1.55 1900 
TO TOo cic vise seine . 19,293 1.24 240 
THGH Diaicieleteleasio.e . 28,032 1.07 290 


(See also WEALTH; MANUFACTURES.) 


PROFIT.—The word profit is used in po- 
litical economy by different writers in different 
senses. His not at all difficult to understand 
its different uses, but great care must be taken 
to be sure that one knows the sense in which 
an author uses it, before one can judge or 
understand the meaning. The failure to do 
this has led to endless popular confusion, and 
not seldom to inaccurate statements by econo- . 
mists themselves. 


Adam Smith defines it as “the revenue derived 
from stock (capital) by the person who manages or 
employs it” (Wealth of Nations, i. 7). Mill defines it 
(Polit. Econ., chap. xv. § 1) as “the gains of the per- 
son who advances the expenses of production—who, 
from funds in his possession, pays the wages of the 
laborers, or supports them during the work, who sup- 
plies the requisite buildings, materials, and tools, or 
machinery ; and to whom, by the usual terms of the 
contract, the produce belongs, to be disposed of at 
his pleasure.” 


evons (Primer of Political Economy, p. 
52) uses it of wages of superintendence, 
interest, and recompense for risk. He says: 


“The proper share of the capitalist is interest ; but 
this is usually a good deal less than what actually 
remains in the hands of the capitalist. Business 1s 
generally carried on by some capitalist who rents a 
piece of land, builds a factory, purchases machinery, 
and then employs men to work the machinery, paying 
them wages. The capitalist himself often acts as 
manager, and works every day almost as long as the 
workmen. When the goods are finished and sold, he 
keeps the whole of the money he gets for them ; but 
then he has already paid out a large sum as wages, 
while the goods were being made; another part goesto 
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ay the rent of the land which he has hired. Having 
struck off these portions, there ought to remain a cer- 
tain profit, part of which he uses to live upon. But 
even this profit consists of more than interest upon 
his capital. It should include also a payment for his 
labor in superintending the business. The manager 
of a factory may seldom touch the cot- 

ton, flax, iron, or other material, which 

What is manufactured; nevertheless, he 

B works with his head and his pen, calcu- 

Profit Is. jating the prices at which he can pro- 
duce goods, inquiring where he can buy 
the materials most cheaply, choosing 
good workmen, keeping the accounts straight, and so 
on. Severe mental labor is really far more difficult 
and exhausting than manual labor ; and in raising up 
a good business, and carrying it through times of 
danger, a manager has to undergo great anxiety and 
mental fatigue. Thus, it is necessary that a success- 
ful manager should receive a considerable share of 
the produce, so as to make it worth his while to give 
this labor. His share is called the wages of superin- 
tendence, and, although usually much larger than the 
share of acommon laborer, it is really wages of the 
same nature. 

“Another part of the capitalist’s so-called profit 
ought to be laid aside as recompense for risk. There 
is always more or less uncertainty in trade, and even 
the most skilful and careful manager may lose money 
by circumstances over which he has no control. Some- 
times, after building a factory, the demand for the 
goods which he is going to produce falls off ; some- 
times the materials cannot be bought; perhaps it is 
discovered, when too late, that the factory has been 
built in an unsuitable place; occasionally, too, the 
workmen are discontented, and refuse to work for 
such wages as the capitalist can afford to pay. Now, 
whenever any of these mistakes or misfortunes hap- 
pen, it is the capitalist who mainly suffers, because he 
loses a great deal of money, on which he might 
otherwise have lived comfortably.” 


Professor Ely uses the word to exclude in- 
terest and wages of superintendence. He 
says (Polztical Economy, p. 217, first ed.): 


“Whatever is left after paying interest, rent, and 
wages is profits. It is the return which is received 
for the organization and management of a business at 
one’s risk. It is, strictly speaking, not ‘wages of 
superintendence,’ for that may be deducted, and often 
is deducted.” 


Profits then may be considered (1) to be 
what the stockholders or owners of a business 
receive after those who manage the business 
have received their ‘‘ wages of management,” 
after the capital invested or borrowed has 
received its due interest, and after payment 
has been made for risk; or (2) profit may be 
used in a larger sense to include one or more 
of all these items. 


Of the law which governs profits we have 
many statements. John Stuart Mill says (Po- 


litical Economy, fifth London edition, book ii. 
chap. xv.): 


“The lowest rate of profit which can permanently 
exist is that which is barely adequate, at the given 

lace and time, to afford an equivalent 
for the abstinence, risk, and exertion 
implied in the employment of capital. 
From the gross profit has first to be 
deducted as much as will form a fund 
sufficient on the average to cover all 
é losses incident to the employment. 
Next, it must afford such an equivalent to the owner 
of the capital for forbearing to consume it, as is then 
and there a sufficient motive to him to persist in his 
abstinence. How much will be required to form this 
equivalent depends on the comparative value laced, 
in the given society, upon the present and the future : 
(in the words formerly used) on the strength of the 
effective desire of accumulation. Further, after cov- 
ering all losses, and remunerating the owner for for- 
bearing to consume, there must be something left to 
recompense the labor and skill of the person who de- 
votes his time to the business. This recompense, too, 
must be sufficient to enable at least the owners of the 
large capitals to receive for their trouble, or to pay to 
some manager for his, what to them or him will be 
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a sufficient inducement for undergoing it. ... Ifthe 
surplus is no more than this, none but large masses of 
capital will be employed productively, and if it did 
not even amount to this, capital would be withdrawn 
from production and unproductively consumed, until, 
by an indirect consequence of its diminished amount, 
to be explained hereafter, the rate of profit was 
raised. 

“Such, then, is the minimum of profits; but that 
minimum is exceedingly variable, and at some times 
and places extremely low; on account of the great 
variableness of two out of its three elements. That 
the rate of necessary remuneration for abstinence, or, 
in other words, the effective desire of accumulation, 
differs widely in different states of society and civil- 
ization. . . . There is a still wider difference in the 
element which consists in compensation for risk. I 
am not now speaking of the differences in point of 
risk between different employments of capital in the 
same society, but of the very different degrees of 
security of property in different states of society. 

“The remuneration of capital in different employ- 
ments, much more than the remuneration of labor, 
varies according to the circumstances which render 
one employment more attractive, or more repulsive, 
than another. The profits, for example, of retail 
trade, in proportion to the capital employed, exceed 
those of wholesale dealers or manufacturers, for this 
reason among others, that there is less consideration 
attached tothe employment. The greatest, however. 
of these differences is that caused by difference o 
risk. The profits of a gunpowder manufacturer must 
be considerably greater than the average, to make up 
for the peculiar risks to which he and his property are 
constantly exposed. .. . 

“The portion, too, of the gross profit which forms 
the remuneration for the labor and skill of the dealer 
or producer, is very different in different employ- 
ments. This is the explanation always given of the 
extraordinary rate of apothecaries’ profit ; the greatest 
part, as Adam Smith observes, being frequently no 
more than the reasonable wages of professional 
attendance. ... 

“ But tho profits thus vary, the parity, on the whole, 
of different modes of employing capital (in the ab- 
sence of any natural or artificial monopoly) is, in 
a certain, and a very important sense, maintained. 
On an average (whatever may be the occasional 
fluctuations), the various employments of capital are 
on such a footing as to hold out, not equal profits, but 
equal expectations of profit, to persons of average 
abilities and advantages. By equal, I mean after 
making compensation for any inferiority in the agree- 
ableness or safety of an employment. If the case 
were not so; if there were evidently, and to common 
experience, more favorable chances of pecuniary 
success in one business than in others, more persons 
would engage their capital in the business, or would 
bring up their sons to it... . The expectations of 

rofit, therefore, in different employments, cannot 

ong continue very different ; they tend to a common 
average, tho they are generally oscillating from one 
side to the other side of the medium.” 


Representing much later and, at present, 
far more generally accepted thought, Professor 


Marshall says (Economucs of Industry, book vi. 
chap. viii.): 


“The profits of a business are the excess of its 
receipts over its outgoings, and the annual raze a 
profits is the ratio which the yearly profits bear to the 
capital invested. We have next to inquire whether 
——s he any general tendency of the rate of profits to 
equality. 

“The first difficulty arises from the fact that the 
outgoings of a business, and therefore its profits, are 
not always estimated in the same way. 
This was well tee out by Adam 
Smith, who said: ‘The whole drugs Prof 
which the best employed apothecary in pai 
a large market-town will sell ina year Marshall's 
may not perhaps cost him above thirt View. 
or ae pounds. Tho he should. sell 
them, therefore, for three or four hun- 
dred or a thousand per cent. profit, this may fre- 
quently be no more than the reasonable wages of his 
labor in the only way in which he can charge them, 
upon the price of the drugs. The greater part of the 
apparent profit is real wages disguised in the garb of 
profit. In a small seaport town a little grocer will 
make 4o or 50 per cent upon a stock of a single 
hundred pounds, while a considerable wholesale mer- 
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chant in the same place would scarce make 8 or 10 per 
cent. upon a stock of ten thousand.’ 

The greater part of the nominal inequality be- 
tween the normal rates of profit in small businesses 
and in large would disappear if the scope of the term 

rofits were narrowed in the former case or widened 
in the latter, so that it included in both cases the 
remuneration of the same classes of services. There 
are even reasons for thinking that the rate of profit, 
rightly estimated, on large capitals tends to be higher 
than on small. For of two businesses competing in 
the same trade, that with the larger capital can nearly 
always buy at a cheaper rate, and can avail itself of 
Many economies in the specialization of skill and 
machinery and in other ways, which are out of the 
reach of the smaller business: while at most the only 
important advantage which the latter is likely to 
have consists of its greater facilities for getting near 
its customers and consulting their individual wants. 
In trades in which this last advantage is not im- 

ortant, and especially in some manufacturing trades 
in which the large firm can sell at a better price than 
the small one, the outgoings of the former are pro- 
portionately less and the incomings larger; and, 
therefore, if the profits be reckoned in the same way 
in both cases, the rate of profits in the former case 
must be higher than in the latter. 

“But these are the very businesses in which it most 
frequently happens that large firms, after first crush- 
ing out smaller ones, either combine with one another 
and thus secure for themselves the gains of a limited 
monopoly, or by keen competition among themselves 
reduce the rate of profit very low. There are many 
branches of the textile, the metal, and the transport 
trades in which no business can be started at all 
except with a large capital; while those that are 
begun on a moderate scale struggle through great 
difficulties, in the hope that, after a time, it may be 
possible to find employment for a large capital, which 
will yield earnings of management high in the aggre- 
gate, tho low in proportion to the capital. 

“There are some trades which require a very high 
order of ability, but in which it is nearly as easy to 
manage a very large business as one of moderate 
size. In rolling-mills, for instance, there is little de- 
tail which cannot be reduced to routine, and a capital 
of £1,000,000 invested in them can be controlled by one 
able man. A rate of profits of 20 per cent., which is 
not a very high average rate for some parts of the 
iron trade, would give the owner of such works earn- 
ings of management amounting to more than £150,000 
a year. And since iron-masters can with so little 
additional effort get the earnings of management on 
an increased capital, wealthy men remain in the trade 
longer than in most others; and the competition of 
the great iron-masters with one another is said to 
have reduced the average rate of profits in the trade 
below the ordinary level. 

“The rate of profits is low in nearly all those 
trades which require very little ability of the highest 
order, and in which a public or private firm with 
a good connection and a large capital can hold its 
own against newcomers, so long as it is managed by 
men of industrious habits and sound common sense 
and a moderate share of enterprise. And men of this 


kind are seldom wanting either to a well-established . 


public company or to a private firm which is ready to 
take the ablest of its servants into partnership. 

‘*We may then conclude, firstly, that the true rate 
of profits in large businesses is higher than at first 
sight appears, because much that is commonly counted 
as profits in the small business ought to be classed 
under another head... . J 

“ Profits are exceptionally high where the wages bill 
is very large, relatively to the capital. . . . The least 
inaccurate of all the broad statements that can be 
made with regard to a general tendency of profits to 
equality in different trades, is that where equal 
capitals are employed, profits tend to be a certain 
percentage per annum on the total capital, together 
with a certain percentage on the wages bill... . 

“Tt is obvious that wholesale dealers, who buy and 
sell large quantities of produce in single transactions, 
and who are able to turn over their 
capital very rapidly, may make large 
fortunes, tho their average profits on 
the turnover are less than 1 per cent.; 
and, in the extreme case of large stock 
exchange dealings, even when they are 
only a small fraction of 1 percent. Buta shipbuilder, 
who hasto put labor and material into the ship, and to 
provide a berth for it, a long while before it is ready 
to sail, and who has to take care for every detail con- 
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nected with it, must add a very high percentage to his 
direct and indirect outlay in order to remunerate him 
for his labor and the locking up of his capital. 

“Again, in the textile industries, some firms buy 
raw material and turn out finished goods, while others 
confine themselves to spinning, to weaving, or to 
finishing; and it is obvious that the rate of profit on 
the turnover of one of the first class must be equal to 
the sum of the rates of profit of one of each of the three 
other classes. Again, the retail dealers’ profit on the 
turnover is often only 5 or ro per cent. for commodities 
which are in general demand, and which are not sub- 
ject to changes of fashion ; so that, while the sales are 
large, the necessary stocks are small, and the capital 
invested in them can be turned over very rapidly, 
with very little trouble and no risk. But a profit on 
the turnover of nearly roo per cent. is required to 
remunerate the retailer of some kinds of fancy goods 
which can be sold but slowly, of which varied stocks 
must be kept, which require a large space for their 
display, and which a change of fashion may render 
unsalable except at a loss; and even this high rate 
is often exceeded in the case of fish, fruit, lowers, and 
vegetables. ... 

“To pass to another point, the number of those who 
succeed in business is but a small percentage of the 
whole ; andin their hands are concentrated the fortunes 
of others several times as numerous as themselves, 
who have made savings of their own, or who have in- 
herited the savings of others and lost them all, together 
with the fruits of their own efforts, in unsuccessful 
business. In order, therefore, to find the average 
profits of a trade we must not divide the aggregate 
profits made in it by the number of those who are 
reaping them, noreven by that number added to the 
number who have failed; but from the aggregate 
profits of the successful we must subtract the aggre- 
gate losses of those who have failed, and perhaps dis- 
appeared from the trade; and we must then divide the 
remainder by the sum of the numbers of those who 
have succeeded and those whohave failed. Itisprob- 
able that the true gross earnings of management—that 
is, the excess of profits over interest—is not on the av- 
erage more than a half, and in some risky trades not 
more than a tenth part, of whatit appears to be to per- 
sons who form their estimate of the profitableness of 
a trade by observation only of those who have secured 
its prizes. There are, however, reasons for thinking 
that the risks of trade are on the whole diminishing 
rather than increasing.” 


John Stuart Mill adds an important point. 
He says (Polztical Economy, book ii. chap. 
RV SIS )it s 

“To popular apprehension it seems as if the profits 
of business depended upon prices. A producer or 


dealer seems to obtain his profits by 
selling his commodity for more than it 


cost him. Profit altogether, people are Labor, the 
apt to think, is a consequence of pur- goyyce of 
chase and sale. It is only (they suppose) Profit 


because there are purchasers for a com- 
modity, that the producer of it is able 
to make any profit. Demand—custom- 
ers—a market for the commodity, are the cause of the 
gains of capitalists. It is by the sale of their goods 
that they replace their capital and add to its amount, 

“This, however, is looking only at the outside surface 
of the economical machinery of society. In no case, 
we find, is the mere money which passes from one per- 
son to another the fundamental matter in any eco- 
nomical phenomenon. If we look more narrowly into 
the operations of the producer, we shall perceive that 
the money he obtains for his commodity is not the 
cause of hishaving a profit, but only the mode in which 
his profit is paid to him. 

“The cause of profit is that labor produces more than 
is required for its support. The reason why agricul- 
tural capital yields a profit is because human beings 
can grow more food than is necessary to feed them 
while it is being grown, including the time occupied 
in constructing the tools and making all other needful 
preparations; from which it is a consequence that, if 
a capitalist undertakes to feed the laborers on condi- 
tion of receiving the produce, he has some of it remain- 
ing for himself after replacing his advances. To vary 
the form of the theorem : the reason why capital yields 
a profit is because food, clothing, materials, and tools 
last longer than the time which was required to pro- 
duce them; so that if a capitalist supplies a party of 
laborers with these things, on condition of receiving 
all they produce, they will, in addition to reproducing 
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their own necessaries and instruments, have a portion 
Bren time remaining, to work for the capitalist. We 
thus see that profit arises, not from the incident of ex- 
change, but from the productive power of labor; and 
the general profit of the country 1s always what the 
productive power of labor makes it, whether any ex- 
change takes place or not. If there were no division 
of employments, there would be no buying or selling, 
but there would still be profit. If the laborers of the 
country collectively produce 20 per cent. more than 
their wages, profits will be 20 per cent. whatever prices 
may or may not be. The accidents of price may for a 
time make one set of producers get more than 20 per 
cent., and another less ; the one commodity being rated 
above its natural value in relation to other commodi- 
ties, and the other below, until prices have again 
adjusted themselves ;° but there will always be just 
20 per cent. divided among them all.” 


All economists, however, do not agree with 
Mill that the cause of profit is that labor pro- 


duces more than is required for its support. 


They deny the fact. Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
e. g., argues that capital is as necessary to 
labor as labor to capital. Hesays (Zhe /ndus- 
trial Progress of the Nation, p. 147) : 


“Many an honest workmen now sincerely contests 
the equity of distribution by way of capitalists, What 
is the true answer? There is and there 
can be, a one reply = Epis es oe 
Labor does not produce the entire 
Part Played product ; it only shares inthe work as it 
by Capital. Sharesinthe product. Without capital 
labor alone would be almost incapable 
of sustaining those who constitute the 
mere working classes inthe narrowest sense. Capital 
is a force, and capitalists are those who direct this 
force. By the direction which the owners or the 
administrators of capital give to this force, which re- 
quires mental work of the most uncommon kind, the 
joint product of labor and capital is so much increased 
that even though the capitalist secures to hisown use 
a large part of the joint product, what is left to the 
working man is more in quantity and in value than he 
could otherwise have attained by his own unaided 
efforts.” 

Mr. Atkinson says elsewhere (7he Distribution of 
Profits, p. 38): ‘‘The late Cornelius Vanderbilt may 
be taken as an example of a communist in a true sense. 
He was the greatest communist of his age. He con- 
ssolidated and perfected the railroad service in such a 
way thata year’s supply of meat and bread can be 
moved one thousand miles from the Western prairies 
to the Eastern workshop at the measure of cost of a 
single day’s wages of a mechanic or artisan in 
Massachusetts.’’ 


Says Mr. George Gunton (Wealthand Prog- 
TESS CMAs de): 


“The idea most prevalent, indeed, well-nigh univer- 
sal, among working men regarding the production of 
wealth, to use the official language of the largest labor 
organization in the world,* is: ‘(1) That labor creates 
all wealth. (2) That all wealth belongs to those who 
create it.’ From this it manifestly follows ¢ha? all 
wealth rightfully belongs to. the laborer. ence, all 
who obtain wealth without his consent do so by cheat- 
ing him out of the product of his labor, and are 
“thieves and robbers. 

“This is not merely the official dogma of a single 
society, but it* constitutes the basis of nearly every 
proposition and the essence of nearly all economic lit- 
erature put forth in the name of industrial and social 
reform. With financial reformers the robbery is 
labelled ‘interest and usury’; with land reformers 
it is ‘rent,’ and with the socialists, in the language of 
their own economist, Karl Marx, it is ‘ surplus value,’ 
which is more sweeping than any of the others, and 
includes all rents, profits, and interest. 

“Tf this formula is correct, and all profits, interest, 
Tents, etc., are ‘exploitation’—mere plunder of the 
laborer—clearly the working men would be justified in 
using any means within their power to take possession 
of allthe wealth in the community, as many of their 
leaders are expecting them some day to do, 


* Polity of the Labor Movement, vol. i. p. ublished 
by the Knights of Labor, 188s. ik 
ae society to-day is very much reduced in size.— 
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“Butis it correct? Ifthe first proposition is true, the 
balance of the formula is indisputable ; but ifit is not 
true, then the whole fabric falls, and all efforts at social 
reformation based upon it must surely fail to produce 
the desired and expected result. 3 

“A very little reflection will suffice to show that this 
proposition, while seemingly true, is essentially false. 
. . . There are clearly two sets of forces or two kinds 
of motor power that can be employed in producing 
wealth. One is labor power engendered and put forth 
by human beings ; the other is natural power engen- 
dered and put forth by material objects, as capital 
(machinery, etc.). The former is slow, clumsy, and 
oad and capable of very little increase, while 
the latter is rapid, exact, and powerful, and is capable 
of indefinite increase. ; 

‘Accordingly, in proportion as wealth is produced by 
human labor isit scant and dear, and the _masses are 
poor and barbarous ; and according as it is produced 
by natural forces (steam, etc.) it is abundant and 
cheap, and the masses are materially prosperous and 
socially civilized. Thus, e. g., in India, where wealth 
is produced mainly by human labor, the annual earn- 
ings are about £2 ($10)* per capita of the populationas 
against £33 ($165) per capita in this country, where 
human labor supplies the smallest per cent. of the pro- 
ductive power oh aky country inthe world.t The same 
is true of other countries. 

‘Hence we find that in England over 78 per cent. of 
the productive power isfurnished by steam, as against 
ro per cent. in Russia. In Spain, 24; Italy, 34, and 
Portugal, 42 per cent. of the productive power is fur- 
nished by human labor, as against 4 per cent. in Eng- 
land and America. 

‘In consequence of this difference in the use of natural 
and human forces in production, Mulhall tells ust 
“that the united industrial power of six 
Englishmen and six Americans is equal 


to that of 24 Frenchmen or Germans, Use of 
32 Austrians, 50 Spaniards, 75 Italians, or es 
84 Portuguese.” Accordingly we find Capital, 


the general rate of wages in England is 
nearly twice, and in this country three 
times that of the average in Continental countries. 

‘It isthus clear that the laborer is not robbed by capi- 
tal, but that he always gains by the use of capital, not 
because of any generosity on the part of the capitalist, 
but by the inexorable operation of economic law, 
which prohibits the use of capitalexcept upon the con- 
dition that it will yield increasing returns—in other 
words, that it will give more wealth tothe community 
than it takes from it. 

“Were this otherwise, social progress would be im- 
possible, as the productive power of the human hand 
cannot, to any great extent, be increased. Hence, un- 
less some other forces can be harnessed to the produc- 
tion of wealth, man would be doomed to eternal 
poverty and barbarism, ashe has been for ages in those 
countries where natural forces (machinery) have 
not—except to the most limited extent—been employed. 
In short, it is only as capital produces more than it 
consumes that the laborer is enabled to consume more 
than he produces, and social progress becomes 
possible. 

“It is, therefore, clear that human labor does not, 
except under the most primitive state of savagery 
‘create all wealth,’ and that the social condition of 
the laborer is not necessarily the best when he gets the 
whole product; but, on the contrary, wealth is pro- 
duced by the combined effort of labor and capital, and 
that, according as the proportion of the total wealth 
produced by human labor diminishes, the actual 
amount the laborer receives increases.” 


The above quotations are given, not by any 
means as the last word upon the subject, but 
simply to show the important part 
played in production by capital, 
and therefore, if capital can only 
be gotten by giving it profits, the 
necessity and justice of paying 
the capitalist sufficient interest or 
profit. Even those who assert that labor pro- 
duces all wealth do not deny this. (Fora full 
discussion of their position, see VALUE.) They 
simply argue that under a cooperative civiliza- 

* See Mulhall’s Pr 
+ Lbzd., Historyof t tebe ds Matas: 
t Atstory of Prices, p. 54. 
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tion capital will be furnished either by the 
community (under socialism) or by cooperating 
workmen (under an individualistic system), 
and that hence, when wages and profits are 
paid to the same persons, profits can become 
nil and wages all, and still the members of the 
community be willing and able to furnish the 
necessary capital. Most Fabian socialists do 
not hold that labor produces all wealth. They 
argue that wealth comes from land, labor, 
and capital. They agree, however, with the 
Marxian socialists that labor should get all 
the wealth, because they believe that all men 
should labor, and that it is neither wise nor 
just that one class in the community should 
own the land and capital and be paid for their 
use, and another class furnish the labor and 
be paid for their work. They would have the 
same men and women (the whole community) 
own the capital and land and furnish the labor, 
and so receive the whole product. The so- 
cialist’s and the working man’s quarrel is not 
with capital, but with the capitalist ; that is, 
with the wage system where one class does the 
work and another class furnishes the capital. 

Already the share that goes to capital as 
a whole is falling, even tho, by concentration, 
afew capitalists are gaining enormous wealth. 
The profits on capital may fall so low as to 
fail to induce men to furnish capital or allow 
them to live on the returns to capital ; then 
a cooperative system will become necessary, 
or the whole community be compelled to work 
and be paid by a few successful capitalists 
who will get enormous returns, at very low 
rates, from still more enormous investments. 

That the rate of profits is falling is not de- 
nied. Says Professor Marshall (Economics of 
Industry, book ii. chap. xii. $§ 7-8): 

“The total amount of the earnings of management 
got by business men in a country may be found 


by subtracting interest on the whole 
amount of their own capital from their 


Rate of total net incomes after allowing for all 
Profit expenses and losses; and, even after 
allowance has been made for insurance 
Falling. against personal risks, this amount cer- 


tainly gives a very high rate of wage 
for the skill and ability of business men. 
But this rate is not so high as at first sight appears; 
for great deductions must be made on account of 
those who have lost their capital intrade. The earn- 
ings of the labor that these men have wasted, together 
with all the capital that they have lost, must be de- 
ducted from the earnings of management got by 
successful men before the average earnings of man- 
agement can be found. Those who fail are quickly 
lost from sight and memory; but their number 1s. very 
great. It is said that in America three-fourths of 
those who engage in trade become insolvent in the 
course of the first five years (Bowen, American Poltti- 
cal Economy, chap. x.). . ae E 
““§¢ 8. The supply of skilled labor is increasing faster 
than that of unskilled labor, and the supply of busi- 
ness power is increasing faster than that of the lower 
kinds of skilled labor. Thus the competition of busi- 
ness power for the aid of the lower orders of labor in 
production is increasing. And, as a consequence, the 
earnings of management that can be got by doing 
work of a given order of difficulty—the ¢ask-earnings 
of management—are diminishing. The continual in- 
crease in the complexity of business, and the continual 
increase in the amount of capital that can be employed 
in business under a single management, are indeed 
giving to business ability of the highest order the 
opportunities of obtaining greater earnings of man- 
agement than were ever heard of in earlier gen- 
erations. But the total amount of the earnings of 
management is not so high in proportion to the 
amount of capital employed as it used to be. And 
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the ratio which the earnings of management of 
a business bear on the average to the capital 
employed goes on diminishing; and will probably 
continue to diminish, For the growth of education 
will increase rapidly the supply of business power 
that is competing for the aid of hired labor in pro- 
duction ; and this competition will prevent the earn- 
ings of management from growing as fast as capital 
is likely to grow. 

“Since the normal rate of interest is likely to fall, 
and the ratio which normal earnings of management 
bear to capital is likely to fall, and since profits are 
composed of interest and earnings of management, 
therefore the normal rate of profits is likely to fall. 
It will not fall rapidly for a time, and then remain 
stationary ata mznimum. But subject to some oscil- 
lations its fall will probably be continuous, tho in- 
creasingly slow, so long as the world is inhabited by 
men of the same nature with ourselves.” 


So argues Mr. Edward Atkinson. He says 
(The frais Progress of the Nation, 
P- 305): 


“Under existing institutions and laws the working 
classes, in the sense in which they use that word, have 
been securing to their own use and enjoyment an 
increasing share of an increasing product. ed. The 
richer classes controlling and using capital are secur- 
ing to their use, control, and enjoyment a decreasing 
share of the same increasing product.” 


For Mr. Atkinson’s proof of this, as also for 
contrary views, see articles WEALTH and 
WAGEs. 


PROFITS (NET). Fora discussion of the 
principles involved, see Prorir. We are con- 
cerned here simply with the facts. Statistics 
as to net profits, and conclusions deduced from 
them, must be suspiciously viewed. The 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor reports 
on the net profits of 64 manufacturing indus- 
tries in that State, but even this report has 
been most severely criticized. We give its 
conclusions, and some of the criticisms upon it. 
Says the report (pp. 623-630): : 


“We firs€ bring forward the following general 
caution: 

““No one should make use of these tables without 
careful consideration of the analyses for each industry 
which follow the tables. These analyses are intended 
to supplement the tabular presentations, as deductions 
drawn from the figures alone, without due regard to 
the analyses would, in many cases, be misleading. 


‘““ESTABLISHMENTS AND CAPITAL INVESTED. 


‘In the returns as to net profits 10,013 establishments 
are represented, representing 75.45 per cent. of the 
grand aggregate of capital invested in 
all establishments in all industries, and 
in them was produced nearly 70 per cent. 
of the entire product turned out in the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries in the commonwealth. Of the 
10,013 establishments, 9251, Or 92.39 per : ; 
cent., made a profit, while 762, or 7.61 per cent., did not 
make a profit. The establishments making a profit 
had 81.22 per cent. of the capital invested, and made 
88.77 per cent. of the goods manufactured. The estab- 
lishments not making a profit had 18.78 per cent. of 
the capital invested, and made 11.23 per cent. of the 
goods manfactured. Theresult for all industries was 
a net profit amounting to 3.90 per cent.-of the selling 

rice, and equivalent to 4.53 per cent. on the capital 
invested. 


Capital 
Invested, 


“ CLASSIFIED CAPITAL. 


“ Out of the grand total of $500,594,377 of capital in- 
vested in manufacturing and mechanical industries in 
the commonwealth, land, buildings, and fixtures are 
valued at $118,886,643, Or 23.74 per cent. of the total; 
machinery, implements, and tools at $r15,254,330, or 
23.03 per cent.; cash at $173,440,947. OT 34.65 per cent.; 
and credit at $93,012,457, Or 18.58 per cent. Kor every 
$100 invested the proportions of the details are as fol- 
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ildi . hinery. 
lows: Land, buildings, and fixtures, $24; mac ery, 
implements, and tools, $23; cash, $35; credit capital, 
$18. The total plant values represent $47, and the 
total cash and credit capital, $53. 


“COST OF PRODUCTION. 


“ As to cost of production, each $100 of total cost in- 
cludes the following elements: Stock (including raw 
or manufactured materials), $67.67; salaries, $1.98; 
wages, $25.66; rent, 85 cents; taxes, 64 cents; insur- 
ance, 38 cents; freight, $1.46; new equipments, 28 
cents; repairs, 93 cents; other expenses, 15 cents ; 
these items aggregating $100, or too per cent., if the 
items are considered as percentages instead of dollars 
and cents. By total cost is meant the cost to the 
manufacturer of the completed product, ready for 
sale, but excluding profit. 


“RELATION OF COST OF PRODUCTION TO SELLING 
PRICE. 


“As to selling price, each $100 of selling price in- 
cludes the following elements: Stock, or materials, 
$58.91 ; Salaries, $1.73; wages $22.34; rent, 73 cents; 
taxes, 56 cents; insurance, 33 cents; freight, $1.27; 
new equipment, 24 cents; repairs, 8r cents; expenses 
not previously enumerated, 13 cents. In each $100 
there is an excess of selling price above the cost of 
production amounting to $12.95. This $12.95 is the 
manufacturer’s gross profit, and is equivalent to 16.01 
per cent. on the amount of capital invested in, and 
needed to carry on his business. These items, as 
enumerated, including gross profit, aggregate $100, or 
roo per cent. if the items are considered as percentages 
of selling price instead of dollars and cents. By sell- 
ing price is meant the price for which a given quantity 
of manufactured product is sold by the manufacturer, 
and it includes, as shown above, cost of production, 
and profit, if any. 


“DISTRIBUTION OF EXCESS OF SELLING PRICE ABOVE 
COST OF PRODUCTION. 


“Of the 64 industries consid@fed in the investigation 
all but one, print works, dye works, and bleacheries, 
show an excess of selling price above the cost of pro- 
duction ; that is, all but one made a gross profit. The 
net profit was determined by the following deductions, 
determined upon after careful consideration: 


Interest on cash and credit capital...... 
Depreciation in the value of machinery, 
dimple tienits ea ticlitOOLS ss<iciee eerare:sie'aisleyeate Io per cent. 
Allowance for selling expenses, losses, 
and bad debts......:..<. sicinvis Cie aieriostetar 


“After these deductions were made, 58 out of 64 in- 
dustries exhibited a net profit. 

“The excess of selling price above the cost of pro- 
duction amounts, on an average, to $12.95 in each $100 
worth of manufactured product. If from this $12.95 
excess are deducted the following: $2.15 for interest, 
$1.90 for depreciation on machinery, implements, ana 
tools, and $5.00 for selling expenses, and to make up 
for losses from bad debts, there will then remain as 
net profit $3.90, which is equivalent to 4.83 per cent. on 
the amount of capital invested, or an annual return 
of $4.83 upon each $roo of invested capital. 


5 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


“COMPARISON OF EARNINGS AND PROFITS. 


“In private firms, each of 257,656 employes (in- 

cluding both sexes and all ages) receives an aver- 
age of $362.23 for annual earnings in 
return for his labor, while each of 
12,558 partners in private firms, with 
an average investment of $10,701, re- 
ceives an average net profit of $517 in 
return for his money investment and 
; his labor. 
_ ‘In corporations, each of 162,310 employees (includ- 
ing both sexes and all ages) receives an average of 
$333.22 for annual earnings in return for his labor, 
while each of 30,967 stockholders in corporations, with 
an average investment of $7857, receives an average 
net profit of $379 in return for his money investment, 
mainly, as comparatively few stockholders render 
any personal service, unless paid salaries therefor, 
to the corporations in which they are financially 
interested. 

“As a general result in all industries it appears 
that: First, in private firms, the percentage of the 
average yearly earnings of each employee of the aver- 
age net profit to each partner is 70.02, or a little more 
than sevyen-tenths; second, in corporations, the per- 


Earnings 
and Profits, 
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centage of the average yearly earnings of each em- 
nlayes of the Srerace ee cone to each stockholder is 
87.86, or a little more than seven-eighths. These 
figures show the narrow money margin between the 
earnings of employees and the net profits of partners 
and stockholders. 


‘““NET PROFITS TO LABOR. 


“Tf net profits are added to the wages fund, and the 
sum is divided equally among the employees, the em- 
ployees of private firms would receive, on the average, 
an increase of $37.47, Or 10.34 per cent. on their present 
average annual earnings; the employees of corpora- 
tions would receive an advance of $89.44, or 26.84 per 
cent., while the employees of all establishments, in- 
cluding both private firms and corporations, would 
receive an advance of $57,55. or 16.40 per cent., on the 
average, above their present average annual earnings. 


““GROSS PROFITS TO LABOR. 


“ Bliminating 71,025 partners and stockholders, and 
assuming that all the gross profits and the wages fund 
go to the employees, then each employee, regard- 
less of sex or age, would receive $541.86 for an annual 
income, or $10.42 per week on the average. Of the 
employees now employed in manufacturing industries 
in Massachusetts 38.79 per cent. receive more than $10 
per week under the present application of the wage 
system. 

“Tf gross profits are added to the wages fund, and 
the sum is divided equally among the employees, the 
employees of private firms would receive, on an aver- 
age, an increase of $124.24, Or 34.30 per cent., on their 
present annual earnings; the employees of corpora- 
tions would receive an advance of $296.55. or 89 per 
cent., while the employees of all establishments, in- 
cluding private firms and corporations, would receive 
an advance of $190.84, or 54. 7 per cent., onthe average, 
above their present average annual earnings. 


““SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE.’ 


“In the case of private firms, if net profits and 
wages are added together, and divided equally be- 
tween the employees and partners, the employer 
thus sharing alike with each of his employees, the 
amount falling to each would be $360.15 ; in the case 
of corporations, each employee and stockholder would 
receive $334.57, while, as a grand aggregate for all 
establishments (including private firms and corpora- 
tions), the wages fund and net profits combined would 
give $349.47 to each employee, partner, or stockholder, 


“THE GRAND BALANCE SHEET. 


“On the share and share alike plan (or an equal 
division among employees, partners, and stockholders 
of the net profits and wages fund com- 
bined), the average annual earnings per 
employee would have been $340.47 in- 
stead of $351.02, or a decrease oF 0.44 
per cent.; the net profits per partner 
would have been $349.47 instead of 
$341.20, or an increase of 2.42 per cent.; and the net 
profits per stockholder would have been $540.47 instead 
of $339.71, or an increase of 2.87 per cent. 

‘““Assuming that giving the entire net profits or the 
entire gross profits to labor would be more than just 
to labor, and consequently unfair to capital, and also 
assuming that the share and share alike plan is just 
and fair to both labor and capital, these results prove 
that the average financial condition of the employes 
shown under the wage system is slightly better, as a 
general average, than it would have been if the net 
profits had been added to the wages fund, and the 
sum equally divided between the employees and their 
employers. 

“The average annual financial returns to the em- 
ployee from the wage system, and froma plan in which 
the net profits and the wages fund, if combined, were 
divided equally between employees and their em- 
oie ig are substantially the same, the variation being 

ut $1.55 per year, that sum being the excess paid by 
the wage system over and above what would have 
been derived from the share and share alike plan.’’ 


The report says further, pp. 629-630 : 


“The results of the investigation seem to warrant 
the inference that material improvement in the work- 
ing man’s condition is not to be expected from an in- 
crease of his money wages gained by adding theretoa 
portion of the profits now absorbed by capital, but 
rather from an increase in his real wages, gained 
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through materially increased production, accompa- 
nied by materially reduced prices, with consequent 
increased consumption; the rise in the standard of 
living implied by the increased consumption being ac- 
companied and still further raised by reduced hours 
of labor. 

“In the light of the results, too, it would seem that 
theories of industrial reform which relate chiefly to 
changes in the mode of distribution of the existing 
results of production should give place in importance 
to plans involving an increase in production itself, 
whereby both labor and capital may have more, 
without diminishing the amount which either now 
receives. 

“So far as cooperation, profit-sharing, or any other 
scheme of industrial reform involves an increase of 
production, so far it moves in the right 
direction. But the success of any such 
scheme would seem to rest largely upon 
its power to augment production in the 
aggregate, by stimulating endeavor, 
diminishing waste, promoting har- 
mony, simplifying management, or otherwise, rather 
than in the changes it might introduce in the mode 
of division of the fruits of production. 

“The general results of the investigation indicate 
average conditions—but no one sees such conditions. 
We see the exceptionally prosperous establishment, 
or the very rich manufacturer, and are apt to consider 
that all manufacturing is equally prosperous, and all 
manufacturers equally rich. The bankruptcy court 
shows the other side of the picture, but its records do 
not appeal to the eye or the imagination as does a 
large factory or an imposing mansiofi. 

“The results, on the percentage basis, for net profits 
show that in few industries, if any, can the profits be 
called exorbitant, all things considered, for we find 
the largest percentages of net profit in the small in- 
dustries, while large industries involve small profits, 
and, sometimes, large losses. As tothe general result 
for all industries, no one, we think, will maintain that 
the percentage of net profit is excessive. While it is 
true that this conclusion is based upon an average, 
and may not show the condition in any one industry, 
it must be remembered that any of the proposed 
changes so frequently urged for the improvement of 
our industrial system must be measured by its effect 
upon average conditions, and that such changes may 
be fairly tested by comparing the new averages re- 
sulting from them with those based upon conditions 
now prevailing. ( 

““Where are we, then, to look for the margin be- 
tween cost of production and the price to the con- 
sumer? If neither the working man nor hisemployer 
is profiting unduly by the present system, may it 
not be possible that the middleman, or the distributor 
of wealth in its various forms, may be securing more 
than his rightful share, and is thus bearing down 
upon the two extremes between which he is placed? 
Are not the creators and the consumers of wealth 
suffering in common from the exactions of the dis- 
tributors of wealth? This question cannot be an- 
swered from data now at hand, but it is evident that 
the mechanism of distribution, as well as the mechan- 
ism of production, must be brought to the statistical 
basis before the final solution of the question of profits 
will be secured.” 


This report, however, seems open to the 
severest criticism. Says the Chrzstzan Union 
for October 3, 1891: 


“The Massachusetts returns were utterly untrust- 
worthy. One large industry reported a net loss 
amounting to 28 per cent. of the value of the goods 
sold. Yet the returns of the manufacturers are much 
less misleading than the deductions of the commis- 
sioner who has edited them. The manufacturers in 
estimating their profits naturally deducted whatever 
they paid as rent, and this amounted to ee per cent. 
upon the capital invested in lands and buildings. The 
commissioner obligingly supplements this deduction 
by a further one of 5 per cent. for ‘interest’ upon the 
cash and credit capital invested. The manufacturers 
in estimating their profits have naturally deducted 
3 per cent. upon the value of the goods sold for ‘sala- 
ries and freight.’ The commissioner obligingly makes 
the further deduction of 5 per cent, for ‘selling ex- 
penses and loss through bad debts.’ The manufac- 
turers in estimating their profits had naturally 
deducted for ‘new equipments and repairs’ an 
amount equal to 6 per cent. upon the capital invested 
in machinery and tools. The commissioner obligingly 
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makes a further deduction for ‘depreciation’ of an 
amount equal to ro per cent. upon the capital in- 
vested in machinery and tools. By this means the 
profits are whittled down from 16 per cent., as re- 
ported by the manufacturers, to 4;%%; per cent. as 
returned by the commissioner. That this report 
should have been published by the Bureau of the 
Statistics of Labor shows the direction which has 
been given to the work of this department. The 
figures leave no one wiser than before and could have 
been published only from a desire to help manufac- 
turers by representing that, after all, their business 
is ina bad way, and that higher wages, shorter hours, 
and lower tariff are not to be thought of. The depart- 
ment might better be called the ‘ Bureau of the Statis- 
tics of Capital.’” 


Mr. Frederick B. Hawley (American Statzs- 
tical Association Publications, 1893, vol. iii. 
p. 38) also severely criticizes the Massachu- 
setts report. He finds many suspicious points 
in the report, all pointing one way. The great 
cotton-goods industry, for example, is reported 
as selling at a net loss of 10.91 per cent..of the 
selling price. Says Mr. Hawley: 

“The cotton-goods industry, like others, has its ups 
and downs, but I do not believe it ever had as bad 
ayearasthis. But if the figures are correct, then it 


follows that the choice of that year for gathering of 
the original data was an unfortunate one.’’ 


Yet it employed 27.33 per cent. of the capi- 
tal and 11.55 per cent. of the whole output of 
the 10,013 establishments reported, and viti- 
ates the final conclusion, Mr. Hawley calcu- 
lates, by no less than 64.61. But this is not 
all. Says Mr. Hawley: 

“All suspicions which naturally arise as to the ac- 
curacy of the original data, or as to their being 
representative of normal conditions, make in one 
direction. So far as they should be justified by a 
reexamination of the facts, the correction of the data 
would in every case goto swell ‘net profits’ and the 
‘excess of selling price above cost of production.’ ”’ 

On the other hand a business man writes to 
the Statistical Association that, adding to- 
gether the total dividends of all the larger 
manufacturing and other companies in Massa- 
chusetts which have not changed their capital 
from 1882 to 1892, he gets $24,420,913, and he 
also says that January 1, 1892, their stocks 
could be bought for $11,005,913 less than Jan- 
uary I, 1882, and that, deducting this from the 
dividends, we have $13,415,446 as the net 
dividends, which would make only 2.68 per 
cent. a year. 

Such contradictory statements as _ these 
show the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of making any correct general statements as 
to net profits. It depends very largely upon 
what is included under profits. (For a dis- 
cussion of this, see Prorir.) This is true of 
all industries. It is particularly true of mer- 
cantile establishments. Some great stores 
are said, on good authority, to make 25 per 
cent. profit on their capital ; many make little 
or none, and vast numbers go into bankruptcy. 
Of the railroads it is almost as difficult to 
speak, because of the differences of book- 
keeping. Many railroads to-day are in the 
hands of receivers and declare small and often 
no dividends. The inference would seem to 
be that they are making low net profits or 
none at all. They often state this in their 
annual report to their stockholders. This, 
however, by no means necessarily follows. It 
is true, undoubtedly, of some roads, but of 
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many roads it is simply a matter of bookkeep- 
ing. Watered stock accounts for a part of it. 
Railroads with watered stock try to paid divi- 
dends on capital never paid in. (See Stock 
WATERING.) Duplication in accounts explains 
much. Railroads absorb small roads, and in 
their accounts the capitalization and bonds of 
the smaller roads appear both separately and 
added to the capital of the main road. Sala- 
ries and jobs granted to the officers of the 
road account for much. Sums put down as 
expenses of maintenance really often mean 
immense profits for some favored few. Hence, 
roads nominally making nothing often im- 
mensely enrich some of their owners. Un- 
doubtedly, however, facts prove that the 
legitimate net profits of many forms of in- 
vestment are not large. Most of the large 
fortunes made in industrial investments are 
made in illegitimate gambling in stocks, bull- 
ing and bearing of railroads, or in monopolies, 
natural or the creatures of the law. (For 
a discussion of this, see WEALTH.) 

Mr. F. C. Waite, special agent of the Elev- 
enth Census, in charge of True Wealth, 
makes the following statement (in Professor 
John R. Commons’ The Dzestrzbution of 
Wealth, p. 258) as to the gross and net earn- 
ings of important natural monopolies for the 
census year “1890 : 


NET 
EARNINGS, 


GROSS 
EARNINGS. 


Railroads: 


From operation........ | $1,051,877,632) | $331,373,057 


Other'sources........505 126,767,064 
Unreported roads 
(about)...... apa00n9 pain 50,000,000 

Express companies*...... 53,000,000 II,000,000 
Street railways.......+.: g0,000,000 28,000,000 
Water transportation.... IgI,000,000 31,000,000 
Telegraph companies.... 25,000,000 7,000,000 
Telephone companies.... 16,404,583 5,260,712 
Insurance companies: 

Life....... pAb SOO Cane g0,000,000 59,000,000 

HURRER MSO RS oy ome CIAL 54,991,613 19,000,000 
Banks: 

Miahioumellan Sioheaotanue ne 144,614,053 72,055,564 


All others (estimated)... 
Artificial gas companies 
KEStIIMATEA) wine earn ven 


200,000,000 


25,000,000 


* Gross receipts less gross disbursements. 


It follows from this view that, if social 
reformers would increase wages, and lower 
profits, thus equalizing distribution, what 
they must strive for is not so much the in- 

crease of wages in legitimate in- 

dustry, as for a change in laws 

Capital not and customs allowing of the im- 
Suffering. mense profits made to-day by 
speculation in natural or artificial 
monopolies. Most reformers be- 
lieve, to-day, that a more equitable distribu- 
tion must come from change of system rather 
than from mere generosity on the part of 
employers. That in some way immense net 
profits are made to-day, the facts of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, both in England and 
America, abundantly prove (see WEALTH). 
Mr, T. Lloyd, in the London Statist for June 27, 


1895, asks whether “ capitalis about to depreciate so 
much that practically the business of banking threat- 
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ens to become unprofitable, and that it will require 
hundreds of thousands of pounds for a private family 
to live out of its investments in even moderate com- 
fort.”’ He says no. His argument is that it is true 
that to-day there is a plethora of money, and that, 
therefore, money commands small returns, but that 
this is due to special causes which stare us in the face. 
They are “the Baring crisis; the breakdown of the 
Souta American States, and subsequently, of Portu- 
gal and Greece; the difficulties of Italy and Spain ; 
the banking collapse in Australasia; the currency 
crisis in the United States, and the currency troubles. 
in India.’”’ All this has immensely reduced the call 
for investments. ‘‘ From 1882 to 1890,’’ he says, ‘‘in- 
vestments in the Central and South American States 
alone had taken from Europe, and chiefly from 
London, £30,000,000 annually.’”’ (See PROFIT.) 

Of the United States, he says: ‘‘ European invest- 
ments, and chiefly British investments, in the United 
States were at least as large as those in all the Cen- 
tral and South American countries taken together.’” 
About £15,000 annually, he estimates, were invested 
in the Australian colonies. All these investments 
have been very largely cut off. But he says thisis 
only temporary. All these countries, he says, are 

rowing, and will soon need capital. Ofthe United 

tates, ‘for so long a time the greatest field of all for 
our investments,” he says: ‘‘ Whenever the currency 
there is restored to order, there is certainto bea great 
outburst of activity, and an immense investment of 
British capital. . . . It matters very little what policy 
is ultimately adopted. There may bea short period 
of crisis and panic, but once a definite policy is 
adopted and carried out, trade will revive, and enter- 
prise will spring up again. . . . As they go, they will 
absorb more capital, and so tend to raise values in the 
money market.’’ 


PROFIT-SHARING.—This system of in- 
dustrial remuneration has been defined as 
‘‘the division of realized profits between the 
capitalist, the employer, and the employee, in 
addition to regular interest, salary, and 
wages”; and it is claimed by its advocates to 
be ‘‘the most equitable and generally satis- 
factory method of remunerating the three 
industrial agents.” * 

It has also been defined by the International 
Congress, held in connection with the Paris 
Exposition in the summer of 1889, as ‘‘ a vol- 
untary agreement under which the employee 
receives a share, fixed beforehand, in the 
profits of the business.” 

Participation of the workmen in the profits 
of business undertakings is, historically, a 
method first prominently associated with the 
name of the Parisian house-painter and deco- 
rator, Edme-Jean Leclaire. The son of a 
poor shoemaker, he was born May 14, 1801, in 
a village about roo miles southeast of Paris. 
As a youth he became an apprentice to a 
house-painter in Paris, and showed himself 
remarkably diligent in his work, and in sup- 
plying the defects in his education. He set 
up for himself in 1827, and his first great 
stroke of business was a contract for painting 
seven houses in 1829, by which he cleared 6000 
frs.; he paid his men 5 frs. per day on this 
job, instead of the usual 4. His business in- 
creased steadily, and his men, noted for their 
skill and temperance, were kept steadily at 
work in winter, and were tided over times of 
low wages by Leclaire’s interest in their wel- 
fare. In 1838 he established a mutual aid 
society for them, which he found ‘a powerful 
means of moralization.” But he desired, fur- 
thermore, to provide for his men in their old 
age, and in case of a change in the ownership 


* Profit-Sharing Between Employer and E. 
by N. P. Gilecin, 412. proy i: mployee, 
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of the business. A friend, M. Frégier, told 
him that he saw no solution to the problem 
except in the participation of the workmen 
in the profits of the master. ‘This was 
in 1835,” writes Leclaire. ‘‘ My head was too 
thoroughly crammed with all the ideas of the 
economists and reformers of the time to relish 
this proposition. It appeared to me entirely 
impracticable. I rejected it emphatically.” 
But all at once, five years later, he perceived 
that he might have made a great mistake in 
his reasoning. He could not afford to take 
out from his average profits a sum sufficient 
to help his workmen much. But would notan 
industrial partnership ‘‘ create, by the common 
effort, in view of the division of profit, and 
with the energy so called forth,” a further 
return beyond the average, which would not 
only pay the workman a bonus, but might 
even increase the profits of the employer? 
Are there not, in the common workman, moral 
qualities to which the simple wages system 
makes slight appeal, because it leaves the 
inspiring word ‘“ profit” out of the workman’s 


vocabulary, with all its implications of ambi- . 


tion, zeal, and persistence? Would not the 
prospect of a share in the profits of business 
advance the prosperity of the establishment 
by increasing the quantity of the product, by 
improving its quality, by promoting care of 
implements and machinery, and economy of 
materials, and by diminishing labor difficulties 
and the cost of superintendence? Leclaire 
tried the experiment cautiously, beginning in 
1842, after due preparation ; and he soon found 
that all these questions were answered by 
experience with a decided affirmative. 

His workmen, despite his many efforts for 
their good and his careful preparations for 
the new scheme, were suspicious at first, but 
the first bonus changed their feelings. On the 
12th of February, 1843, Leclaire distributed 
to 44 workmen 12,266 francs. When he was 
a candidate for the Constituent Assembly, in 
1848, he stated in his electoral address that 
he had distributed in six years 112,588 francs. 
The number of participants had risen to 98. 
““This is what we can do without touching 
any one’s property ; thisis what I have prac- 
tised for six years ; I have found my profit in 
it, and others also.” 

In 1853 Leclaire associated with himself M. 
Alfred Defournaux, the son of an overseer, who 
had grown up in the house, and the Mutual 
Aid Society was reconstituted for a second 
term of 15 years, its entire resources to consist 
of annual donations from the house. In 1860 
the time limit was abolished, and retiring 
pensions established. In 1863 the Mutual Aid 
Society was incorporated and became a per- 
petual sleeping partner with limited liabilit 
in Leclaire et Cie. Of its accumulated capi- 
tal, 116,442 francs, 100,000 francs were invested 
in the firm at 5 per cent. interest. It received 
20 per cent. of the net profits, while 30 per 
cent. went to the workmen as a bonus calcu- 
lated on wages. This was the result of 21 
years’ trial of profit-sharing. In 1865 Leclaire 
withdrew from active business; in 1869 the 
system was thoroughly revised, and in 1871 
a resolution was passed admitting to a share 
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in the profits the apprentices and auxiliary 
workmen. Henceforth, even a single day’s 
work entitled a transient employee to a share 
in the bonus. Leclaire died at Herblay, near 
Paris, in 1872, leaving a fortune of 1,200,000 
francs, which he attributed largely to his sys- 
tem of participation. 

The Maison Leclaire is now an elaborate 
and almost ideal industrial partnership. It 
has two managing partners and 
one sleeping partner, the Mutual 
Aid Society. The society holds 
half of the capital of 400,000 francs, 
and each partner a fourth. If, 
when a new partner is chosen by 
the men, he has not this amount of capital, the 
acquisition of itis rendered easy for him. The 
reserve fund is 100,000 francs. When it falls 
below this amount a first levy of 10 per cent. is 
to be made upon the profits of the year until it 
is restored to its normal size. Capital receives: 
5 per cent. interest, and each manager 1200 
francs as salary for superintendence. After in- 
terest, salary for management, and any needed 
sum for the reserve fund have been taken 
from the gross profits of the year, the net 
profit is thus divided : One-quarter part goes 
to the two partners, a second to the society, 
and the remaining half to the working force 
in proportion to wages and the number of 
hours’ work done. Between 1870 and 1886 the 
number of participants varied from 710 to 1125, 
the total of wages paid from 406,414 francs to. 
1,069,905, the total bonus from 61,625 francs. 
to 240,050, and the ratio of bonus to wages. 
from 12 to 24 per cent. The liability of the 
workmen is confined to their interest in the 
reserve fund, which has never yet been drawn 
upon to pay losses. 

The mzoyau, or nucleus, is an important: 
feature in the Maison Leclaire. The condi- 
tions of membership are five years’ service in 
the house ; age between 25 and 4o; ability to: 
read, write, and cipher; skill in work, and 
good moral character. The membership is 
kept at nearly the same figure ; the members. 
have a first claim to employment in bad times ;. 
it supplies men for vacancies in the clerical 
force, from which it elects a new partner on 
occasion. It chooses eight members of the 
committee of conciliation, the partners being 
the other two. This committee takes cog- 
nizance of any misconduct in the force, and 
examines candidates for admission. The 
noyau chooses the foremen each year from 
a list submitted by the managers. Member- 
ship in the zoyau is a condition for admission 
to the Mutual Aid Society, which is thoroughly 
organized and generously administered, giv- 
ing aid in sickness, at death, and in pensions 
and life insurance policies. In 1887 its prop- 
erty was 2,053,618 francs. 

The workman in the Maison Leclaire re- 
ceives the highest wages paid in his craft in 
Paris ; a year’s bonus varying from 12 to 24 
per cent.; in case of sickness five francs a 
day ; in case of permanent disability, a pen- 
sion of 1200 francs, and he may retire on such 
a pension after 20 years’ service. His sons 
are preferred as apprentices, and at his death 
1ooo francs of life insurance are paid to his 
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family and the funeral expenses defrayed. 
The standard of skill and character corre- 
sponds to these exceptional advantages. Peace 
and good-will reign in the establishment, and 
its long career of more than 50 years of pros- 
perity has made it the classic instance of 
profit-sharing elaborately developed. 

The profit-sharing firms of France are now 
some 125 in number. Among the more im- 
portant cases, for size and length of trial of 
the system, are the noted Bon Marché of 
Paris, employing 3000 persons, and doing 
a business of thirty millions of dollars a year ; 
the immense Chaix printing house of Paris; 
the great Godin founderies at Guise, with 
a capital of 6,000,000 francs, and the Laroche- 
Joubert paper works at Angouléme, with its 
thousand employees. 

In England profit-sharing had a celebrated 
trial in the Briggs’ colleries between 1865 and 
1874; the experiment was highly 
successful for six years, but great 
fluctuations in the coal trade 
and difficulties with trade-unions 
caused itsabandonment. (See the 
detailed accounts of this important case in the 
works of Sedley Taylor and N. P. Gilman on 
the general subject.) This result delayed any 
considerable extension of the system in Eng- 
land for some 15 years; but as the causes of 
the Briggs’ failure became better known and 
information concerning the system more acces- 
sible, instances have multiplied. According to 
the list given by Mr. T. W. Bushill in Proft- 
Sharing and the Labor Question, there were 
in Great Britain, on the 1st of January, 1893, 
four industrial partnerships proper, with 700 
employees, and 71 profit-sharing firms with 
some 19,000 employees. The number has 
since increased. Numerous cooperative pro- 
ductive societies also pay a bonus on wages, 
and many firms make a regular practise of it, 
without binding themselves to do so, at the 
beginning of the year. In the United States 
there were 37 cases of profit-sharing in 1889. 
Making allowance for the instance of discon- 
tinuance of the system, it is a conservative 
estimate that there are now half a hundred 
firms practising profit-sharing in America, 
No list of such firms has been published since 
1889, Including a number of instances in 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Italy, 
there are now, beyond doubt, 300 firms apply- 
ing this principle of a division of profits with 
their employees. 

The Peace Dale (R. I.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany was the first to establish participation in 
profits in this country, in 1878. It still main- 
tains its regulations on this subject, but the 
woolen manufacture has not been sufficiently 
prosperous there to allow the payment of 
a bonus; this will be paid, however, in any 
year in which the balance sheet will allow. 
The great Pillsbury flour mills at Minneapolis 
have been purchased by an English syndicate, 
but the Honorable Charles A. Pillsbury and 
his associates in the operation of the mills 
continue the plan of profit-sharing, with 
which they express their entire satisfaction. 

The system which Mr. Alfred Dolge, the 
large manufucturer of piano felt and felt 
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shoes at Dolgeville, N. ¥., has satisfactorily 
developed, includes provisions for pensions 
and life insurance, in addition to 
a division of profits, among the 
foremen chiefly. A clubhouse, a 
library, and a gymnasium are 
maintained (see DOLGEVILLE). 

The manufacturing company 
the head of which is Mr. N. O. Nelson of St. 
Louis is, inseveral ways, the most conspicuous 
of all American profit-sharing enterprises. 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company is 
transferring its works gradually toa suburb of 
Edwardsville, Ill., situated within an hour’s ride 
of St. Louis. In this village, Leclaire (g. v.), 
the building of a home is rendered easy by the 
Cooperative Building Association and special 
facilities provided by the company; a large 
club-house is managed by a considerable num- 
ber of men, who lodge and board in it at a 
moderate price ; all the buildings are provided 
with water, steam-heat, electric light, good 
drainage, and nearly every other convenience 
of a city house ; provision for amusements has 
not been overlooked. 

The first year’s dividend, paid by the com- 
pany in 1887, was 5 per cent. on wages; the 
next, Io per cent.; the third, 10 per cent.; the 
fourth, 8 per cent.; the fifth, 10 per cent.; 
the sixth, 7 per cent., and the seventh 4 per 
cent.; making 54 per cent. in seven years, or, 
practically, 8percent.ayear. In 1893 the com- 
pany succeeded in paying its full force full 
wages for full time (a nine-hour day), but earned 
nobonus. The dividends for the first five years 
were paid in cash, but employees were always 
at liberty to take it in stock, and about three- 
fourths did so. After having paid the dividends 
in cash for five years, the company took up the 
plan of paying only in stock; it has always 
been arule to redeem the stock at par, when 
the holder leaves the company’s employ. 

Other cases of profit-sharing in the United 
States deserving attention are the Page Belt- 
ing Company of Concord, N. H., the Yale & 
Towne Lock Company of Stamford, the Proc- 
tor & Gamble soap works of Cincinnati, the 
Century Magazine Company, the Riverside 
Press at Cambridge, Mass., and the De Vinne 
Press, New York. 

The employees of the Bourne mill at Fall 
River have received their thirteenth semi- 
annual dividend in the profit-sharing plan that 
has been in use at the mill during the past 6% 
years. One family received $70 as its share 
of the profits for six months, and other fami- 
lies received from $30 to$soeach. Individual 
employees received from $3 to $10 each. The 
treasurer expresses himself as fully satisfied 
with the results, and he believes he has ac- 
complished all he anticipated when he put the 
plan in operation. 

The French Society for the Practical Study 
of Profit-sharing, founded in 1879, is a flourish- 
ing organization, of which M. 
Charles Robert (since 1865 the 
president of the Mutual Aid So- 
ciety of the Maison Leclaire, and 
director of the Union Insurance 
Company) has been the only president. Mem- 
bership in the society is confined to. business 
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men practising the system ; an octavo quar- 
terly Bulletin is published. In England an 
Industrial Reform Society, which includes 
profit-sharing in its program, has lately been 
established ; the Labor Association advocates 
the plan, and the Cooperative Union has grad- 
ually come to indorse it. An Association for 
the Promotion of Profit-sharing was formed in 
New York in January, 1892. Its object is 
“*the promotion and extension of such methods 
of uniting the interests of employers and em- 
ployees as ‘profit-sharing,’ ‘industrial part- 
nership,’ ‘ gain-sharing,’ ‘earnings-sharing,’ 
‘the premium system,’ and kindred systems.” 

This association has published for four 
years a quarterly periodical, Employer and 
Employed, edited by the secretary (Boston: 
George H. Ellis, r41 Franklin Street; 4o cents 
per annum) ; here may be found the news of the 
movement, and the latest arguments in favor 
of it. The officers of the association are- 
President, Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
vice-presidents, President F. A. Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary and treasurer, N. P. Gilman, 
Chestnut Hill, Meadville, Pa.; executive com- 
mittee, Messrs. R. Fulton Cutting and Al- 
fred Dolge of New York, Henry R. Towne of 
Stamford, Conn., and George A. Chace of Fall 
River, Mass., and Professor F. H. Giddings of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. The annual fee for member- 
ship is three dollars. 

It is not on the ground of abstract justice 
or inherent right,—these are matters about 
which it is very easy to be mistaken,—but on 
the ground of ordinary human nature and 
actual experiment, that the advocate of profit- 
sharing bases his confidence on its gradual 
diffusion. 

He can now appeal to a large body of ex- 
perience in favor of his claim that a regular 
dividend to labor out of profits is one of the 
next steps which the evolution of industry is 
likely to follow in numerous quarters. 

This position has been well stated by the 
United States Commissioner of Labor in his 
report for 1886. 


“What is known as industrial copartnership, in- 
volving profit-sharing, and embodying all the vitality 
there is in the principle of cooperation, offers a prac- 
tical way of producing goods on a basis at once just 
to capital and to labor, and one which brings out the 
best moral elements of the capitalist and the workman. 
This system has been tried in many instances, and 
nearly always with success. . . . Wherever the prin- 
ciple has been tried there have been three grand re- 
sults: Labor has received a more liberal share for its 
skill, capital has been better remunerated, and the 
moral tone of the whole community involved raised. 
Employment has been steadier and more sure. The 
interest of all has been given for the general welfare. 
Each man feels himself more a man. The employer 
looks upon his employees in the true light, as associ- 
ates. Conflict ceases, and harmony takes the place 
of disturbances.” 


As Commissioner Wright had previously 
declared : 


“The dividend to labor is not usually anincrease of 
pay, services remaining the same, but a form of extra 
pay for extra services, and an inducement calling 
them out. ‘The extra services called out, and the 
manner in which they are called out, constitute an 
invaluable educational discipline. They develop the 
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whole group of industrial virtues: diligence, fidelity, 
care-taking, economy, continuity of effort, willingness 
to learn, and the spirit of cooperation.” 


The usual judgment of employees who have 
had a thorough trial of profit-sharing is given 
in these resolutions passed by the force of the 
Nelson Manufacturing Company in December, 
1892: 

“ Whereas, The corporation of which we are a part 
has been practising profit-sharing longer than any 
other large concern in the United States; and, 

“ Whereas, There are daily evidences in the press 
that the system under which we operate is attracting 
the serious attention of business men, who, a few 
years ago, gave it only a passing thought as a thing 
Utopian, be it 

“ Resolved, That we record our increased confidence 
in, and appreciation of the business principles and 
business practise of cooperation. 

“ Resolved, That, since seven years of experience 
under the system have resulted not only in the pros- 
perity and exceptional growth of our company, but in 
an actual distribution of the benefits among the men 
at the bench, as well as among the capitalists, we 
commend the plan as a harmonizer of the interests 
and views of both classes, and as a powerful agent 
for the solution of the old and stubborn problem pre- 
sented by the antagonism between capitalists and 
laborers. 

“ Resolved, That, since it has brought us to shorter 
working days, for the standard day, with the added 
benefit of an interest in the company’s profits, and an 
opportunity not elsewhere enjoyed for investing our 
savings where there is a direct relation between the 
profits on our investment and the quantity and quality 
of the work we do, we observe with pleasure the dis- 
position of railroad men, and other large handlers of 
capital, to adopt the method that has so much of 
humanity, and so much of common sense to com- 
mend it.” 

Conceived by a business man of uncommon 
sagacity, profit-sharing has received practi- 
cally the unanimous indorsement 
of the political economists, from 
John Stuart Mill down to Profes- 
sor Marshall of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The economists heartily 
advise a wide and thorough trial of the plan, 
thatits practical utility and its limitations may 
be determined by actual experience. The 
principle is very flexible, and admits of a great 
variety of forms and applications. 

The objection invariably made to profit- 
sharing by the employer of labor who disre- 
gards the fact of its limitations, and its 
difference from cooperative production, is that 
it makes no provision for the sharing of losses 
by the employee. These limitations and this 
difference, however, make the scheme what it 
is, and the payment of losses out of wages 
received by the workmen would necessitate in 
equity other features which would revolution- 
ize the scheme. ‘This, the most common of all 
objections to the profit-sharing plan, appears 
superficial, and quite wide of the mark, when 
we consider that the partnership, into which 
the employer himself invites the men, is in- 
dustrial, not commercial; that he surrenders 
in no manner or degree his absolute control 
over affairs; that he is just as much of an 
autocrat as he was before; that he keeps his 
books entirely free from troublesome inspec- 
tion; that he fixes himself the percentage of 
the bonus on wages, after he has calculated 
the average profit of a series of years, good, 
bad, and indifferent; that he is to pay this 
bonus in prosperous times only, when it has 
actually been realized; and that he is not to 
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pay it in any year until a proper contribution 
has been made to a substantial reserve fund. 
When we attend to all these points, there 
appears a plain element of absurdity in the ob- 
jection to industrial partnership, that it does 
not require the workman to contribute toward 
losses out of his savings or his wages. His 
responsibility must in reason and equity be 
measured by the power allowed him. If we 
give the body of workmen, in a shoe-factory 
ora flour-mill where they think of practising 
profit-sharing, the right to examine the books 
at any time ; a powerful voice in shaping the 
business policy; the right to say when to buy 
and where to sell—then we can reasonably 
and equitably ask them in a bad year to bear 
a share of the money loss, out of the wages 
and the bonuses received. But, however 
such an arrangement might work, it is not the 
actual or historical system of profit-sharing 
or industrial partnership: it is an entirely 
different system. 

Profit-sharing is a conservative movement. 
It attempts to recall, as far as is possible 
under the changed conditions of 
modern industry, the old senti- 
ment of partnership felt when the 
shoe manufacturer in his small 
shop worked at the same bench 
with his few employees, or when 
the farm was let on shares, or the catch of 
the fishing schooner was apportioned among 
the crew. We can no longer divide the 
actual products of industry among the workers. 
But we can modify the wage system, and 
strengthen it at a weak point, by adding to 
fixed wages a variable bonus, dependent on 
the workman’s zeal. Industrial partnership, 
again, has this singular advantage over the 
socialisms of the day, and even over the more 
sober scheme of productive cooperation : 
it pays due respect to the two great prin- 
ciples of modern society which must find a 
modus  vtvendi—Democracy and Aristoc- 
racy. Those who would solve all industrial 
troubles by aresort to the easy but deceptive 
analogy of democratic government, and the 
erection of an ‘‘industrial republic,” declare 
that profit-sharing is not a practical reform, 
that it is unjust to the workman, since the 
bonus is bestowed as a gift and not as a 
right, and that, in reality, it intensifies the 
evils of the wage systenr by making the work- 
ing man more dependent on the employer. 
These objections by socialists and revolution- 
ary reformers have the character usual in 
criticism of moderate and _ statesmanlike 
measures by theorists. The practicability of 
the system has been amply proved by many 
firms in long years of trial. The bonus tends 
steadily to become a fixed and regular addi- 
tion to wages, dependent not on the mere 
will of the employer, but on a written agree- 
ment and the results of the year. In its 
developed and logical form, profit-sharing 
makes the transition to cooperative production 
more gradual, easy, and sure than any other 
method yet devised. Its advocates do not find 
any objection to it in the fact that the em- 
ployer often profits by the system as well as 
the employee, but this fact seems sufficient to 
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stamp the plan as iniquitous in the eyes of 
so-called reformers who consider that the 
employer should either lose or, at least, not 
profit by any change in existing methods. A 
system advantageous to both parties fails to 
commend itself to such very partial thinkers ! 
Profit-sharing, on the contrary, starting from 
the actual state of things, would modify this 
in the interest of both parties and tothe injury 
of neither; and here is its recommendation to 
the enlightened employer and the sensible 
workingman. 

For details of the history of profit-sharing 
and its present condition, and a full statement 
of the argument for it, see Profit-sharing 
between Employer and Employee, and chap. 
ix. of Soctalism and the American Spirit, by 
N. P. Gilman (a bibliography may be found 
in the first work, continued in the second); 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, 
by Sedley Taylor; Profit-sharing and the 
Labor Question, by T. W. Bushill (an em- 
ployer); Sharing the Profits, by Mary W. 
Calkins; La Participation aux Bénéfices, 
the French translation of Dr. Victor Bohmert’s 
work, with additions; Guzde Pratigue pour 
L Application de la Participation aux Béné- 
fices, per A. Trombert; Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, by D. F. Schloss (critical); 
flestory of Cooperation in the United States ; 
the Bulletin of the French Society, and Em- 
ployer and Employed (passim). 

N. P. GILMan. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROFIT-SHARING, 


1. That it is not practical, not being suited 
The distinguishing €conomic 
characteristic of the present time is a tendency 
to combination. Firms that will not enter 
into combines, or are not themselves doing 
avery large business, are troubled not as to 
the way in which to share their profits, but as 
to their inability to make any profits to share. 
In the best times many firms make no profits. 
Profit-sharing is scarcely then applicable ex- 
cept to great monopolies and the strongest 
firms. Of the seven instances in New 
England cited by Professor Bemis (Coopfera- 
tion in New England, by Professor Bemis, in 
publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, November, 1886), one, a shoe estab- 
lishment of Brockton, Mass., was not a case 
of profit-sharing, but a percentage on capital 
paid in by workmen; one, the New Haven 
Wire Company, merely proposed the plan to 
the employees, which was resected ; and only 
one of the entire seven had ever paid a dtvi- 
dend. Mr. Paul Monroe states, in the Amerz- 
can Journal of Sociology for May, 1896, that 
of 50 cases of profit-sharing only 12 continue. 
Its friends claim that in many cases of dis- 
continuance the failure was due, not to any- 
thing inherent in the system, but to extrinsic 
causes. This is true and is the most damag- - 
ing and conclusive testimony against the 
system. It is not suited to the times. Ex- 
trinsic causes usually prevent its successful 
operation. Its diagnosis of present evils does 
not go deep enough. Employers can rarely 
practise it, and employees care little for it. 
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2. Even when successful, as it is in a few 
strong firms, it is of questionable advantage to 
working men. Unless coupled with other 
reforms, which are not profit-sharing, it gives 
the worker no voice in the management. It 
does not develop the responsibility of the 
worker. Its advocates claim, indeed, that 
whiie it does not do everything, it is at least a 
practical first step to-day, toward industrial 
partnership. This, its critics say, is not the 
case. In their view it is not a step toward in- 
dustrial democracy or fraternity. It inten- 
Sifies paternalism. It says, ‘if you, the 
worker, will work a little harder, we, the man- 
agement, will give yew a slight share of your 
increased earnings.” Mr. Monroe (see above) 
sums up the case as to profit-sharing by 
declaring it of some importance from a statis- 
tical point of view, but little, if any, from that 
of social progress. 

3. Profit-sharing is unjust. 

Says a recent writer—we abridge his words: 


There is only one party to it, and that is the em- 
ployer. He proposes it; he decides when a surplus of 
rofits exists, and how much it is; he lays down rules 
or apportionment and distribution among employ- 
ees; in a word, he manages the business and the 
books, without any right of interference or question 
by employees, and from his decision there is no appeal. 
All these things give profit-sharing the appearance of 
a gift bestowed, whereasit isa payment earned. It is 
not legally a gift which must take effect immediately; 
it is a mere promise without consideration, and cannot 
be enforced. Wage-workers demand not merel 
greater wages, which they have already obtained, 
but @ greater proportionate share of products in 
accordance with the new ethics of social justice. 
Profit-sharing not only offers no balm for this, the 
real wound of industrial society, but aggravates the 
difficulty. Mr. Gilman, in the work above quoted 
(pp. 415-416), Says that employers who have adopted 
profit-sharing “ generally agree that the division of a 
bonus among the working men is good business 
policy ;... in most cases they claim that their‘own 
share is greater than the whole profits were under the 
simple wage system.”” By what means has their share 
become ‘“‘greater’’? Through whose efforts are they 
enriched by extra profits? Says Mr. Gilman: “Out 
of this extra profit comes the share of men whose dilz- 
gence and care have created it.’’ The italics are ours. 

Profit-sharing thus reduces the proportionate share 
of workmen. If extra profits, or, in other words, 
more goods, are produced solely by the “ diligence 
and care’”’ of employees, to them should belong the 
goods. No part of them should go to capital, for this 
has played no part in creating the surplus: no part 
should go to the employer, for he has done actually 
less. Every consideration of justice demands that 
laborers, who have by increased exertion produced 
more, should alone have the fruit of their labor. To 
bestow a part of this on the laborer, and a part on the 
employer, is what profit-sharing graciously offers 
to do! 

4. Profit-sharing misleads. It has been be- 
fore the world fifty years. Largely tried, it 
has to-day only 108 firms in all the United 
States and Great Britain. Meanwhile the 
social question is developing a crisis around 
the world. Society demands deeper remedies 
than what has accomplished so little in fifty 


years, and that of doubtful good. 


PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. See Tax- 
ATION. 


PROHIBITION.—The object of Prohibi- 
tionists is to obtain laws prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except 
for the purpose of manufacturing industries, 
science, andart. They argue that this is ad- 
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visable, because vast sums of money are annu- 
ally wasted by the people in the purchase of 
liquor, and its consumption reduces the pro- 
ductiveness of labor ; because pauperism and 
crime are largely increased thereby ; because 
the habit of drinking renders the citizen less 
able to serve in the defense of Government, 
when necessary; and because the Govern- 
ment should protect the defenseless women 
and children, who are most injured by drunk- 
enness. The opponents of prohibition dispute 
some of the facts of its advocates; assert that 
drunkenness is rather the accompaniment 
than the cause of pauperism and crime, and 
argue that in any event, prohibitory laws 
cannot be enforced, and that some other sys- 
tem will be more effectual in restraining the 
sale of liquor. They also contend that pro- 
hibitory laws infringe the individual liberty 
of the citizen. On December 5, 1887, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States rendered 
an important decision, holding that itis within 
the discretionary police powers of a State.to 
protect public health, safety, and morals, even 
by the destruction of property, and that the 
Kansas laws, providing for the destruction, 
without compensation, of property used in 


connection with liquor-selling, do not violate | 


the provision in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, that ‘‘no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any State deprive 
any person of . . . . property, without due 
process of law.” The Prohibitionists have 
been a factor of importance in the politics of 
some of the States since about the middle of 
the century. A prohibitory law was passed 
in Maine in 1846, and in 1851 a more stringent 
one, including the provision for the seizure and 
destruction-of intoxicating liquors 

(known as the ‘‘ Maine Law,” and 

drafted by Neal Dow), was History. 
enacted, and has since been in 

force, except for the years 1856 

and 1857. Vermont in 1852, New Hampshire 
in 1855, and Connecticut in 1854, passed the 
Maine law; the first has retained, and en- 
forced it; the second has retained, and not 
enforced it; and the last never enforced it, 
and repealed it in 1872. New York had the 
Maine law on the statute books between 1855 
and 1857. Ohio and Michigan, by their Con- 
stitutions, forbade the passage of a license 
law, thusleaving the mere alternative between 
free liquor and prohibition. This clause of 
Michigan’s Constitution has been repealed ; 
the question of replacing it was defeated in 
1887, by a small popular majority. In Ohio 
attempts have been made to tax the sale of 
liquor by the ‘Pond Tax Law,” and the 
“Scott Tax Law,” but both of these were pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the courts. A 
prohibitory amendment to the Constitution of 
Kansas was ratified by the people in 1890, and 
this has been enforced by legislation. A simi- 
lar amendment was passed in Iowa in 1882, 
and had a large popular majority, but in the 
next year it was pronounced invalid because 
of informalities in its passage. In 1884 a 
prohibitory law was passed by the legisla- 
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ture. In 1894 this was modified by a tax or 
“mulct” law. In North Carolina, in 1884, 
a prohibitory law, submitted to popular vote, 
was defeated (166,000 to 48,000, in round 
numbers). After several previous trials of 
prohibition, Rhode Island, in 1887, passed a 
stringent prohibitory law, which was repealed 
in 1889. In 1887, on the question of prohibi- 
tory amendments to the State Constitution, 
the Prohibitionists were defeated in Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
and Massachusetts. Most of the States have 
passed laws prohibiting the sale of liquors 
to minors, and on Sundays. Many States 
have adopted local option, and a few are 
trying high license. ; 

Through the efforts of Colonel Eli F. Ritter 
of Indianapolis, Ind., the Indiana Supreme 
Court has recently affirmed that the owners of 
licensed saloons, and the owners of property 
in which they are kept, are liable for damages 
to adjoining property from the presence of the 
saloons. Movements are on foot to secure 
similar rulings in other States. 

The following expositions of Prohibition are 
from the pens of prominent advocates of the 
movement, . 


I. WuHat Prouieition MEANS. 


Prohibition, the opposite of permission, is 
not a synonym of annihilation. Those who 
say, ‘‘ Prohibition does not prohibit ’—a self- 
contradictory proposition—mean that prohibi- 
tion does not annihilate. This is manifestly 
true of all kinds of prohibitions in this world— 
those of the divine government, of family 
government, and of civil government alike. 
Prohibition does not annihilate, not even when 
it forbids murder, adultery, theft, false wit- 
ness, and Sunday-work. If a threefold alli- 
ance of man, woman, and the devil, to break a 
prohibitory law, and then hide away from 
justice, proves the law a “ blunder,” what is 
to be said of that first prohibition, given to 
man by God himself, in Eden? If prohibition 
is a ‘‘ failure” when it does not at once destroy 
the evils which it forbids, then the prohibitory 
law of Sinai is the masterpiece of failures. 

Prohibition does not define accomplishment, 
but only the aim and attitude of government 
toward wrong. License is a purchased truce— 
sometimes a surrender ; Prohibition is a decla- 
ration of war. License is an edict of tolera- 
tion—sometimes a certificate of ‘‘ good moral 
character”; Prohibition is a proclamation of 
outlawry. As murder, adultery, theft, false 
witness, and political corruption are outlawed, 
the ringleader of this ‘‘ gang” ought also to 
be outlawed. The first requisite of law is 
justice. A law that sanctions wrong is not 
law at all, but legislative crime. It is not 
‘“‘ public sentiment,” but public conscience, out 
of which law should be quarried. Law is 
an educator. Dueling, and smuggling, and 
liquor-selling were once in the ‘‘ best society.” 
Gradually the law has made them disreputable. 
Rum-selling in Maine is a sneaking fugitive, 
like counterfeiting—not dead, but disgraced, 
and so shorn of power. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic is more than 
a standard or a flag to mark the height to which 
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we are marching. No other kind of prohibi- 
tion, as I have said, has had greater victories. 
In Maine children grow up without ever seeing 
a drunken man. In most parts of Kansas and 
Iowa the law against the saloon is as effective 
as the law against the brothel or the burglar. 
To this fact testify a glorious-company of 
witnesses—governors, senators, congressmen, 
pastors, physicians, manufacturers—against 
whose evidence scarcely a witness can be 
brought in rebuttal except ‘‘ anonymous.” 
The liquor-dealers have saved us the trouble 
of summing up this testimony. ‘Their state- 
ment that more liquor is consumed under Pro- 
hibition than without it is canceled by actions 
that speak louder than words, by 
frantic efforts, at great cost, to 
defeat Prohibition wherever it is 
proposed. If, while canceling 
their license fees, it really in- 
creased their sales, and so gave them double 
gains, as they are sometimes able to make 
even Christians believe, they would hardly 
fight so helpful a friend. 

The argument for Prohibition may be con- 
cisely stated in four propositions, the four 
strands of the halter with which the rum traffic 
is to be hung : 

1. The business interests of our country de- 
mand the suppression of their worst foe—the 
saloon. 

2. The homes of our country demand the 
suppression of their worst foe—the saloon. 

3. The political liberty of our country de- 
mands the suppression of its worst foe—the 
saloon. 

4. The conscience of the country demands 
that the attitude of Government toward this 
foe of business, home, and liberty, as toward 
other foes of the public good, shall be one of 
uncompromising hostility. 

The prohibiting of maddening poison is not 
a ‘‘sumptuary law”: that is, a law against 
luxury—but rather a law to promote luxury ; 
to give every year to the impoverished fami- 
lies of those who waste their money for drink, 
in place of it, a billion dollars’ worth of pianos, 
books, pictures, etc. 

Prohibition is consistent with liberty in the 
same way as fire-escapes and quarantines are. 
A prohibitory liquor law is a law for the pro- 
motion of commerce, for the protection of 
labor, for the prevention of cruelty and crime, 
for the preservation of health, and home, and 
liberty. 

The capital that is invested in the liquor 
business, if invested in legitimate forms of 
trade, would give employment to hundreds of 
thousands more people than are now employed 
by it. ‘This added number of workers would 
be needed in mills and shops, if the money 
spent for drink were turned into those chan- 
nels of trade where there is a “‘ fair exchange,” 
and so ‘‘no robbery.” 

Not only life, but liberty itself, is menaced 
by alcohol. In the words of the Catholit 
Review, ‘There is nothing fanciful in the 
assertion that in most of the large cities the 
saloon-keeping interest has as much represen- 
tation in the Common Council as have all other 
interests combined—that is to say, the minor- 
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ity in numbers, intelligence, and decency, gov- 
erns the majority in most of our large cities.” 
It is this ‘“‘spoils system” of the saloons that 
civil service reformers should strike at, if 
they would cure political corruption at the 
root. It is not so much examination of office- 
seekers as extermination of these office-brokers 
of the saloon that is needed. Municipal re- 
formers also should learn that it is not by a 
change in the Mayor’s office, but by a change 
in the saloon, that city politics is to be purified. 
If our city politics is in slavery to the saloons 
to-day, when the States are able to restrain 
them by their yeoman majorities in the legis- 
tatures, what of the time when the cities shall 
have the majority of our voters, as they will 
only eight Presidential elections from now— 
the third national campaign in which the 
babes now in your cradles will vote? In 1920, 
at the present rate of growth, cities of above 
8000 inhabitants will have a clear majority of 
the voters of the country. The peril is not 
even so far off as that, for the cities have to-day 
a power out of proportion to their numbers as 
compared with country districts, because their 
forces are more concentrated, and better or- 
ganized. And besides this, the saloon has 
carried city corruption into the country, ex- 
cept where local option, or some other form of 
Prohibition, has barred the way. “ Ireland 
sober is Ireland free.” So we may say of our 
own country: America’s liquor or its liberty 
must go. 

There is reason to believe that alcohol may 
be not only universally prohibited in our 
country, but also annihilated. The /ournal 
of Chemistry has shown that the dangerous 
exceptions made for its use in medicine and 
the arts are unnecessary, since science has 
safer substitutes (see Zhe Temperance Cen- 
tury, p. 87). Itis also to be remembered that 
the passion for alcohol is not a natural 
passion, like sexuality, but wholly artificial, 
making it an evil like slavery, that may be 
wholly obliterated. It may not be wise to 
prohibit any but the beverage use of alcohol 
until a generation of physicians, intelligent 
enough to doctor without this dynamite, 
has been raised, but the goal which we should 
set before us should be, after Prohibition, an- 
nihilation. Wuisur F. Crarts (in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Temperance and Prohibition). 


A most observable fact in the temperance 
reform has beenits constantly widening range. 
It started in individual action, but passed 
almost immediately into various kinds of asso- 
ciation for mutual aid. Indeed, this transition 
may be looked on as the first step in tem- 
perance asareform. Froma guarded use of 
intoxicants, pressed by the exigencies of the 
case, it moved forward to their absolute rejec- 
tion. In a similar way it was forced beyond 
individual abstinence into civic Prohibition. 
From Prohibition in towns and counties, it 
advanced to constitutional Prohibition in the 
State, and from this it is advancing to Prohi- 
bition by the general Government. Each of 
these steps has been taken because of the 
necessary widening of the conflict and the 
need for more resources in meeting it. 
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Some may look upon this constant increase 
of demands as evidence of the impossibility 
and futility of the entire movement. The be- 
lievers in Prohibition regard it as the inevitable 
result of the breadth and unity of those social 
relations which inclose us. e cannot win 
our own without seeking like gifts for all. 
Each step of extension makes the previous po- 
sition more secure. We are compelled to con- 
quer a boundary, or lose what we have alread 
gained, and that boundary is the world. 
nation doubtless offers a fairly defensible unit 
in this strife, and yet, the moment we achieve 
this success, we shall become increasingly 
sensible of an outside pressure from other 
nations opposed to us in sentiment and action. 
International cooperation is necessary to make 
Prohibition effectual. This was recognized by 
the powers bordering on the North Sea, when, 
perceiving the dire consequences of intemper- 
ance among the fishermen in those waters, 
they joined in promulgating the celebrated 
prohibitory agreement of 1887. The absolute 
and sweeping prohibitory law for the Samoan 
Islands, against alcoholic beverages of all 
kinds, incorporated in the treaty for the gov- 
ernment of those islands, drawn up in Berlin 
in 1889 by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany (and sub- 
sequently ratified by the three powers), is 
another instructive instance. 

The most constant and obviously influential 
activity which unites us to other countries is 
that of commerce. Commerce is a. chief 
medium to the better as well as to the worst 
influences that lie between different peoples 
and races. Notably, three forms of trade— 
that in slaves, that in opium, and that in 
rum—have carried with them the most 
terrible evils and drawn out the most brutish 
and diabolical passions. The black man is 
debauched immediately and completely by 
intoxication. For a nation like the United 
States to suffer such a commerce on the 
part of its subjects is to impose a collective 
responsibility on each citizen for a line of 
action which is simply devilish in every 
phase of it. 

More than ten millions of gallons of liquor 
are annually sent to West Africa, where it is 
known to work mischief of the most unquali- 
fied, speedy, and unprovoked kind. Germany, 
the Netherlands, the United States, France, 
and Great Britain are engaged in the traffic— 
Germany well in the lead. 

There is no complete redemption within the 
nation unless there is redemption beyond it. 
One reason why Massachusetts is not ready for 
Prohibition in her own borders is the profit 
attendant on the extended and thriving trade 
of Boston in New England rum. Itis not pos- 
sible that a State which is not prepared to pro- 
tect its own feebler citizens from the extreme 
danger of this traffic should be ready to 
shield savage life, hidden away in the dark 
recesses of Africa, from greater disorder. 
Nor is it any more possible that a temper; 
unscrupulous in places remote and secret, 
should become tender and conscientious at 
Home. Joun Bascom (in the Cyclopedia of 
Temperance and Prohibition). 
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II. ResuLts OF PROHIBITION. 


ene fits of Prohibition.—The practical trial 
sone ie titee policy in the United States 
has been interfered with by many and serious 
difficulties. Great as is the extent of territory, 
in the aggregate, where experiments have been 
made since the agitation began, this policy has 
never had the advantage of a systematic intro- 
duction and broad foundation. The National 
Congress has never enacted general prohibi- 
tory legislation, and has never given support 
to or even recognized the prohibitory measures 
adopted in States and localities : indeed, the 
attitude of the Federal Government for nearly 
30 years has been in formal antagonism to 
Prohibition. The States, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have uniformly (or with but brief 
intervals of Prohibition) permitted license 
under certain conditions—conditions that, in 
practise, have effectually excluded 
prohibitory law from most of the 
Not Fairly chief centers of population. Thus, 
Tried. in New England, while two States 
(Maine and Vermont) have been 
constantly under complete Prohi- 
bition for a long term of years, the other four 
States (Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island), though nominally 
prohibiting the traffic at times in that period, 
have so far inclined to license as to give con- 
tinuance to liquor manufacture and commerce 
in such cities as Boston, Portsmouth, New 
Haven, Hartford, and Providence. Kansas 
and her complementary Prohibition State of 
Iowa have for years stood alone at the West; 
meantime the neighboring license States of 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois, and Missouri, 
with their great cities—Omaha, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis—have been aggressively hostile to 
prohibitory laws and diligently sought to flood 
the Prohibition districts with liquor. There is 
no Prohibition State or county, city, village, or 
township where the success of the policy is not 
or may not be at any time endangered by the 
interference of the liquor trade in license 
States, counties, or localities close at hand. 
The police power, which is everywhere 
vested in the local governments and can al- 
ways be supplemented and made more effective 
by cooperation from county and State authori- 
ties, is theoretically sufficient for the upholding 
of prohibitory as well as all other laws and for 
the correction of offenses committed by un- 
scrupulous outsiders ; indeed, there has been 
no serious limitation of the right of each politi- 
cal division having prohibitory law to fully 
enforce the law, except during the few months 
of 1890 in which the ‘ Original Package” 
decision of the Supreme Court caused confu- 
sion—and the disturbance resulting from this 
decision was soon brought to an end by Con- 
gressional legislation, But though theoreti- 
cally sufficient, the local police power is 
inadequate practically so long as liquor is pro- 
duced, and is a legitimate article of commerce 
in other communities, counties, and States. 
All the conditions for a troublesome contra- 
band traffic exist. Under the most stringent 
Prohibition there will always be some, and 
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oftentimes there will be many persons desiring 
drink or ready to purchase it if opportunity 
offers. Liquor is an article easily concealed, 
and the tricks and devices by which it can be 

eddled arenumberless. The profits promised 
by illicit enterprise are large and are quickly 
won. Individual citizens who are not under 
suspicion may ship in supplies without very 
great risk, for the search and seizure clauses 
of prohibitory statutes, for manifest reasons, 
are not vigorously applied until there is good 
ground for believing that a particular person 
is actually disposing or preparing to dispose 
of liquor in violation of law. Above all, the 
highways of inter-State commerce are every- 
where open to the smugglers. By a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court* no Pro- 
hibition State can, without the consent of Con- 
gress (not yet granted), prevent an inter-State 
Tailway or express company from carrying to 
any point within its borders liquor brought 
from another State. Shipments of liquor from 
Boston to Portland, forexample, are held to be 
valid shipments by the courts, and if the ship- 
pers use careful disguises the ‘‘ goods” may 
escape detection by the police officers of Port- 
land and be delivered to citizens of that town. 
Once delivered they may be surreptitiously 
sold or given away, and have a more or less 
potent effect for neutralizing the law of Maine, 
in accordance with the shrewdness of the men 
into whose hands they come, and with various 
local conditions. 

Unfavorable local conditions constitute the 
next great impediment to the success of Pro- 
hibition. Under this head, indeed, all the 
secondary difficulties fall: for all difficulties 
are secondary in comparison with the one al- 
ready noticed—the presence of a legalized 
traffic in neighboring States and places. The 
chief of the local difficulties undoubtedly arises 
from the failure of the controlling political 
parties to earnestly identify themselves with 
the cause of Prohibition. This is not at all 
equivalent to saying that the people, as the 
source of parties and of government, are fun- 
damentally responsible in cases of neglect or 
opposition; for the existence of Prohibition 
implies that popular consent and approval 
have already been granted. Anindifferent or 
a hostile partizan attitude is frequently if not 
always taken without regard to genuine public 
sentiment—at least without regard to the sen- 
timent of the best citizens; party action is 
controlled by designing leaders, and leaders 
are readily influenced against Prohibition by 
aggressive demands, bribes, threats, and 
promises of support from the liquor element. 
Thus it has happened nearly everywhere that 
Prohibition has not enjoyed the cordial politi- 
cal support necessary toits fullsuecess. Statu- 
tory provisions for enforcement have been 
lamentably defective; penalties have been 
inadequate and so adjusted, at times, as to 
render illicit trade scarcely more perilous than 
licensed trade would be under a stringent 
license system; men personally opposed to 

* The famous decision, rendered in 1888, which be- 
came the foundation for the ‘‘ Original Package” 


decision. Bowman v. Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company, 125 U. S., 465. 
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Prohibition, or deliberately pledged to its 
organized foes, have been chosen to fill the 
offices most intimately connected with the ad- 
ministration of law—as judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, police 
authorities, etc.; juries have been packed 
with saloon adherents—in short, it has often 
seemed that the entire machinery of govern- 
ment has been given over to the outlawed 
trafic. The tireless persistence of all the vio- 
lators of law, the encouragement shown them 
by an insinuating and sometimes incendiary 
press, the timidity of many friends of the law, 
the lack of determined leadership, and the cold- 
ness or reactionary tendencies of numerous 
good citizens (not excepting an element of the 
clergy) are other local impediments to the en- 
forcement of Prohibition that are repeatedly 
encountered. 

The admission that there have been partial 
or complete failures does not affect the vital 

question, Would thoroughly en- 
forced Prohibition be beneficial ? 

Experience. But this admission suggests a 

practical question that cannot be 

ignored—in view of the many 
acknowledged disappointments, and of the 
above-considered difficulties, is the effort for 
thorough Prohibition practicable, and if not, 
are the benefits of partial Prohibition such as 
to justify enacting a prohibitory law that may 
be only partially effective? 

In sifting the great mass of testimony that 
every patient inquirer may easily gather, it 
is difficult to adopt an entirely satisfactory 
method of classification. It is desirable, for 
instance, to make a separate and detailed 
comparison of results obtained under State 
laws with those secured under local option, 
high-license, and low-license systems ; again, 
the reader will wish to have a separate and 
comprehensive analysis of the effects of Prohi- 
bition upon arrests for crime, and other distinct 
and equally extended exhibits of the influence 
that it exerts as a corrective of pauperism, 
etc.; again, it is proper to show separately 
how Prohibition has affected commercial pros- 
perity, taxation, the interests of education, etc. 
But the results of Prohibition in one direction 
are closely associated with its results in all 
other directions, and a formal classification 
would involve endless repetitions. For the 
purposes of this article the testimony will be 
presented under two heads: (1) Diminution of 
the Consumption of Drink, and Effects upon 
Crime and Kindred Evils; (2) Economic and 
Other Effects. : . 

In beginning an examination into the strictly 
temperance results of prohibitory laws nothing 
is more suggestive than the unanimity and the 
vigor with which such laws are opposed by 
all engaged in the liquor traffic. ‘* Resolved, 
That we are unalterably opposed to Prohibi- 
tion, general or local,” said_ the National 
Protective Association at its first convention. 
«“« Resolved, That we are an anti-Prohibition 
Association, pure and simple,” declared the 
New York State Brewers’ and Maltsters’ Asso- 
ciation in 1883. ‘* We have had a great deal 
of business in the State of Iowa, both before it 
was Prohibition and since,” wrote the chief 
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distiller of Nebraska in 1888, ‘‘and we can say 
positively there is very little satisfaction in 
doing business in that State now. Ever so 
often the goods are seized, and it causes a 
great deal of delay and trouble to get them re- 
leased; and there is a fear of not getting 
money for the goods, and all the forms we 
have to go through make it very annoying 
business. It is like running a railroad under 
ground. You don’t know where you are going 
or what is ahead.” Few will deny that the 
policy which is most hurtful to the liquor trade 
must be most instrumental in modifying the 
evils ofintemperance. Inthe uncompromising 
hostility with which the ‘‘ trade” meets every 
attempt to establish Prohibition lies a strong 
indication of Prohibition’s effectiveness as a 
temperance measure. 


MAINE. 


Neal Dow, the ‘‘ Father of the Maine law,” 
describes the woful conditions prevailing in 
that State before the enactment of Prohibition. 
He says that immense quantities of rum were 
distilled and consumed there, and that the 
large home supply was supplemented by a 
great deal of rum imported from the West 
India Islands. In another place he has made 
this declaration : ‘I think I have seen nearly 
an acre of puncheons of West India rum at one 
time on our wharves, just landed from ships. 
All this time seven distilleries [in Portland] 
running day and night ! Now I will venture to 
say that we have not had a puncheon of West 
India rum imported here in five years—yes, I 
will say ten years, and there is but one distil- 
lery in the State, and that not running, I 
think; but if it runs it is laid under $3000 
bonds to sell no spirit except for medicinal or 
mechanical purposes or for exportation.” * 

These statements are confirmed with the 
strongest €mphasis by well-nigh all the emi- 
nent men of Maine. It is impossible in this 
article to make even a summary of all the 
important testimony. 

The Voice for October 9, 1890, printed letters 
from the two United States Senators from 
Maine and other distinguished citizens. Sena- 
tor William P. Frye wrote, in part: 


“T can remember the time when in the State of 
Maine there was a grocery store at nearly every four 
corners in certain portions of the State, whose princi- 
pal business was in the sale of New England rum; 
when the jails were crowded and poverty prevailed. 
To-day the country portions of the State are absolutely 
free from the sale of liquor ; poverty iscomparatively 
unknown, and in some of the counties the jails have 
been without occupants for years atatime. Wherever 
the laws have been rigidly enforced this condition of 
things has been the invariable result. The people 
who have tried and witnessed the result of these pro- 
hibitory laws adopted a few years since a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, prohibiting the sale or manufacture 
of liquor, by an overwhelming majority. ; 

“The Democratic party for many year's after Pro- 
hibition was adopted denounced it in every party 
platform, but for the last 12 or 15 years—such has been 
the progress of the temperance sentiment under the 
law—they have not dared to do so, This year they 
made a feeble attempt in that direction and were com- 
pletely snowed under.... | 

‘Phe law is not a failure ; it has been, on the other 
hand, a wonderful success. I do not mean to assert, 
of course, that there is no liquor sold in our large cities 


* Alcohol and the State, p. 352. 
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where evasions of law are so much more easily foun 
than in the country. We have laws against murder 
and theft, but no man is so insane as to suppose that 
under their influence there will be no murder or 
stealing.” 


Senator Eugene Hale wrote : 


“Throughout the State generally the prohibitory 
law has driven out the grog-shop, and while liquor is 
undoubtedly sold in the larger towns and cities, it is 
not done in an open way, and the amount of liquor- 
selling is smaller even in these larger towns and cities 
than incorresponding placeselsewhere, Maine people 
believe in Prohibition because they are every-day 
witnesses to its good effect.”’ 


This letter received the unqualified indorse- 
ments of all the other members of Congress 
from Maine, of the two United States Sena- 
tors, and of the Hon. James G. Blaine, as 
follows: 

James G. Blaine: ‘On the point of the relative 
amount of the liquors sold at present in Maine and in 
those States where a system of license prevails, I am 
sure, from personal knowledge and observation, that 
the sales are immeasurably less in Maine.” * 

Hannibal Hamlin, United States Senator from 
Maine, and formerly Vice-President of the United 
States: ‘I concur in the statements made by Mr. 
Frye. In the great good produced by the prohibitory 
liquor law of Maine, no man can doubt who has seen 
its results. It has been of immense value.” > 

Lot M. Morrill, United States Senator from Maine: 
“JT have the honor unhesitatingly to concur in the 
opinions expressed in the foregoing by my colleague, 

on. Mr. Frye.” : 

John Lynch, Member of Congress from Maine: “TI 
fully concur in the statement of my colleague, Mr. 
Fry, in regard to the effect of the enforcement of the 
liquor law in the State of Maine.” 

ohn A. Peters and Eugene Hale, Members of Con- 
gress from Maine: ‘“ We are satisfied that there is 
much less intemperance in Maine than formerly, and 
that the result is largely produced by what is termed 
prohibitory legislation.’ 

In 1874 the Governor-General of Canada, in 
accordance with a request from the Dominion 
Parliament, appointed a special commission 
“to inquire into the working of prohibitory 
liquor laws.” This commission devoted much 
attention to the results in Maine, and the fol- 
lowing questions were submitted by it to many 
citizens of that State, including both friends 
and opponents of the law: ‘Is the liquorlaw 
enforced, and if not, what is the hindrance to 
its working?” ‘*‘ What have been the results 
of a change from Prohibition to license, or vzce 
versa?” Mr. E. J. Wheeler, in his Prohzbz- 
tzom (p. 111), Says: ‘‘In the replies received to 
these two questions, one thing is especially 
noticeable, namely, that while many, espe- 
cially those resident in Portland and Bangor, 
admit that there is a lax enforcement of the 
law, yet all, without exception, testify to the 
good results of the law even when it is poorly 
enforced.” 

The original Maine law (with search and 
seizure clauses) was enacted in 1851. In 1856 
it was repealed and a license law was substi- 
tuted, which continued in force during the 
years 1857-58; and in 1859 Prohibition was 
readopted. 

The history of the Maine law in Portland 
and Bangor proves that it caused a marked 


*Th 1882 Mr. Blaine added this declaration: ‘ Intem- 
perance has steadily decreased in Maine since the first 
enactment of the prohibitory law, until now it can be 
said with truth, that there is no equal number of peo- 
plein the Anglo-Saxon world among whom so small 
an amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed as 
among the 650,000 inhabitants of Maine,” 
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change for the better in those cities. When- 
ever it has beeh rigidly enforced the result has 
been no less wholesome. But it is recognized — 
by the Prohibitionists that the administration 
of the law for some time has been unsatisfac- 
tory in Portland, Bangor, and (in a less degree) 
a few other towns. For these imperfections 
of execution the political managers are chiefly 
to blame: they find it profitable to permit 
rum-selling toa certain extent, since the illicit 
dealers are men of influence with a large 
element of the city voters, and as men who 
stand constantly in danger of arrest and pun- 
ishment, they are subservient and most active 
supporters of the politicians upon whom they 
rely for protection. 


KANSAS. 


The results of State Prohibition in Kansas 
have been no less instructive and important 
than those in Maine. Kansas formerly con- 
tained some of the most notorious towns of 
the West, in which life was held at a very 
cheap rate and wild disorder was a character- 
istic condition. Vile saloons abounded in 
these places, and the consumption of liquor 
was appalling. In 1880 the Prohibitory Con- 
stitutional Amendment was adopted by a 
majority of less than 8000 in a total of 175,- 
ooo votes. This small majority gave no assur- 
ance of the successful enforcement of the 
policy, and the cities refused to regard it as 
binding and proceeded to treat the law with 
systematic defiance. An agitation for repeal 
immediately sprang up and it seemed to have 
reached a triumphant culmination when in 
1882, chiefly on the question of the resubmis- 
sion of the amendment, the large Republican 
majority in Kansas was wiped out, Governor 
John P. St. John, the man most prominently 
identified with the cause of Prohibition in the 
State, was defeated in his candidacy for 
reelection. 

All these circumstances render the ultimate 
success of the prohibitory law the more sig- 
nificant. Despite the seeming reaction and 
the continued efforts of a desperate and pow- 
erful rum element, the measure was steadily 
winning its way to popularity because of the 
beneficial results that attended every honest 
attempt at enforcement. Previously to 1885 
the legislation enacted was comparatively 
weak; but in that year stronger provisions 
were added, including injunction and nuisance 
clauses. In 1837 the celebrated Murray act 
was passed, prescribing severe penalties, with 
radical restrictions for the drug-store traffic. 
In the same year a law granting full municipal 
suffrage to women was secured. A metropol- 
itan police law was another helpful measure. 
The Kansas legislation of 1885-89 constitutes, 
indeed, the most remarkable series of prohibi- 
tory statues ever adopted, far outstripping the 
legislation of Maine. Meanwhile the State 
courts had thoroughly sustained every act. 
Some embarrassment was occasioned by the 
manifest hostility of the Federal judges hav- 
ing jurisdiction in Kansas, especially by Cir- 
cuit Judge Brewer's famous decision (1886) in 
favor of Wel tc to liquor-manufactur- 
ers; but the friends of the law felt confident 


that every disputed point would ultimately be 
decided against the traffic, and the general 
interests of enforcement did not suffer. Local 
judges in some of the worst rum cities, like 
Leavenworth, placed obstacles in the way of 
the cause locally; but even these exceptional 
difficulties were overcome in most instances. 
It was not until the ‘ original package” trade 
of 1890 was developed that the enemies of the 
law enjoyed a general success; yet this success 
was short-lived. 

There can be no better demonstration of 
Prohibition’s good work in Kansas than the 
increasing stringency of the statutes and the 
growing cordiality of popularattitude. Against 
all the disadvantages to which we have 
alluded, and despite a reaction that appeared 
to be overwhelming; against the bitter oppo- 
sition of the saloon people and the most per- 
sistent efforts at nullification—efforts in which 
the liquor power of the whole country and 
especially the dealers of neighboring States 
joined—the law has not only been maintained, 
but has been steadily strengthened. More- 
over the benefits of the law have changed 
former foes into warmest friends: men of the 
highest position, governors, senators, mayors, 
and leading citizens of every class, who were 
intensely hostile or profoundly distrustful, 
have been constrained to testify in unequivo- 
cal and even enthusiastic language to the great 
good done by Prohibition. 

The abundance of proof is bewildering, and 
only a small portion of it can be given in this 
article. Endeavor will be made to atone by 
eareful selection for necessary faults of 
omission. 

Bearing in mind the untrustworthiness of 
the United States Internal Revenue statistics 
as to the ‘‘liquor-dealers” in Prohibition 
States, the following table, showing the num- 
bers of persons paying United States retail 
and wholesale special liquor taxes, with the 
numbers of distilleries operating, and brewers 
in Kansas, for each year, from 1880 to 1889, 
inclusive (compiled from official data), is 
instructive : 


| 
: Whole- | Distill- 
Retail : 
sale eries | Brew- 
YEARS. yeti’ Deal- | Operat-| ers. Totals. 
‘ ers.t ing. 
1880. 2.20 1907 56 4 39 2006 
188z f....+ 1188 39 8 25 1260 
1882...6%- 1512 34 2 22 1570 
1883 ..-+0 1949 49 2 9 2009 
1884...+6+ 2025 46 4 17 2092 
1885...+6 2151 57 4 Ir 2223 
1886....++ 2401 46 2 8 2457 
1887... 2182 59 3 5 2249 
OOS ola od 3-6 1396 34 I 4 1435 
1889....-- 1350 28 ia 3 1382 


*Including ‘“‘retail liquor-dealers [distilled]”’ and 
“retail dealers in malt liquors.” as 

+Including ‘‘ wholesale liquor-dealers [distilled]”’ 
and ‘t wholesale dealers in malt liquors.” 

¢ Including Indian Territory for this year and sub- 
sequent ones, : ‘ 

Population of Kansas in 1880, 996,096 ; ratio between 
the number of “liquor-dealers,” etc., and the total 
population, 1 to 496. Population in Kansas in 1890, 
1,427,096 ; ratio between number of “liquor-dealers,’ 
etc., in 1889 and total population in 1899, 1 to 1033. 
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It is not, however, by showing a proportion- 
ate reduction in the number of persons con- 
nected (or nominally connected) with the 
traffic that the effects of Prohibition upon the 
liquor trade are to be demonstrated. High- 
license experiments have taught that the 
number of liquor establishments may be very 
materially diminished without disturbing the 
supply or the consumption. 

_From the Federal returns of the quanti- 
ties of liquor manufactured,* the following 
table for the State of Kansas has been pre- 
pared : 


Distilled Liquors| Malt Liquors 
YEARS. Produced. Prodcedk 
Gallons. Barrels. 
RBHOstareawas selenite; 425779 32,270 
BERK Reins Cael 65,086 25,872 
TOB 8 agin eisisicicen 25,786 24,281 
PRR an aenwcid oeiese 2,859 25,103 
BOOG sie sieieelelawisiary)2 5,107 251437 
Ch ARs ie ee 6,730 19,274 
TREO srevaratetetewisieronorsee 37,613 17,369 
ESO F cate create cies 95133 16,458 
TEBE Sc cisiawiew css eels 1,090 14,170 
TOG a ioe orsiale munis io iuieie 751 8,290 


* Including Indian Territory for this year and sub- 
sequent ones. 

Production of spirits per capita in Kansas in 1880, 
0.043 gallon ; in 1889 (on the basis of the census of 1890), 
0.0005 gallon. Production of beer per capita (reckon- 
ing 31 gallons to the barrel), in 1885, 1.004 gallon; in 
1889 (census Of 1899), 0.18 gallon. 


The most competent observers have added 
specific evidence of the practical ruin of the 
retail business throughout the State. Surely 
no individuals are better qualified to speak 
concerning the extent of the traffic than the 
Probate Judges of the various counties. With 
them rests the responsibility for hearing and 
granting applications to sell liquor for the 
excepted purposes ; and they are charged also 
with the duty of receiving and inspecting the 
returns of sales made by all lawful vendors. 
In 1889 The Vozce (cf. New York City) applied 
to the Probate Judges of the 106 counties of 
Kansas for information as to the effects of the 
law ; and, among other questions, the follow- 
ing were asked: ‘‘How successfully has 
Prohibition closed the saloons in your part of 
the State?” and ‘‘To what extent, in your 
judgment, has it diminished drunkenness and 
the consumption of intoxicants for beverage 
purposes?” There were replies from 97 coun- 
ties ;.for 75 of the counties the answers were 
written by the Probate Judges personally, and 
for the other 22 counties, by county treasurers, 
or other officials, or by prominent private citi- 
zens. Every reply, whether favorable or un- 
favorable to Prohibition, was summarized by 
The Votce. Ninety-four of the writers de- 
clared positively that there were no open 
saloons, while the other three made qualified 
reports. Ninety-two stated that drunkenness 
and the consumption of drink had been greatly 
diminished. A majority, in estimating the 
extent of the diminution, placed it at from 75 


*Internal Revenue Report for 1889, pp. 366-69. 
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to go per cent.; others said that drunkenness 
and drink had been “entirely eradicated in 
their parts of the State, or “ almost totally, 
or were ‘‘ too small to estimate,” etc.” 


IOWA. 


The original prohibitory law of Iowa 
(1855) was speedily modified, so as to practi- 
cally permit the manufacture of all kinds of 
liquor, and the sale of beer and wine, tho the 
sale was made subject to localoption. Special 
encouragement seems to have been given in 
Iowa to the manufacturers of liquor, especially 
beer. Many Germans were attracted to the 
State, and the brewing business steadily ex- 
panded until, in 1882, more than 286,000 bar- 
tels was produced. The distilling trade also 
acquired much importance ; one of the greatest 
distilleries in the world was built at Des 
Moines, and in 1883 (the year of the adoption 
of the prohibitory amendment), more than 
4,500,000 gallons of spirits was distilled in 
Iowa. Under such circumstances the majority 
of nearly 30,000, given by the people for con- 
stitutional Prohibition was a great victory for 
the principle. It was followed up by so vigor- 
ous a display of strength that, altho the 
State Supreme Court declared the amendment 
invalid on technical grounds, the legislature 
promptly enacted enforcement legislation, 
which was subsequently improved, The 
Clark law, with its nuisance and injunction 
features, and the Pharmacy law, take rank 
with the most rigid acts of Kansas. These 
measures have been retained intact, and 
during the largest part of the period since 
1885, have had the moral support of the State 
Government. There has never been a rea- 
sonable doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of the people have fully sustained Prohibition 
in Iowa, and desired its complete enforce- 
ment; and the pressure brought by them has 
been so powerful that in most of the cities a 
marked progress toward the extermination of 
the traffic has been observable. But political 
complications, and the artful schemings of 
influential men, have had much more serious 
effect in Iowa than in Kansas. In 1894 a 
Mulct law was passed, the prohibitory statute 
remaining technically in force, but providing 
that the payment of a set tax would protect 
peers from prosecution for violation of the 
aw. : 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS IN STATE PROHIBITION. 


In existing circumstances the decision of the 
question whether State Prohibition has whole- 
some practical effects, if executed with tolera- 
ble fairness, rests mainly upon the conclusions 
coming from a thorough study of Maine, Kan- 
sas, and lowa experience; for these are the 
only States in which there has been anything 
like an adequate and a prolonged trial of the 
policy throughout a broad extent of territory 
embracing considerable cities and peopled by 
enterprising classes of citizens. In every other 
State that has tried Prohibition some or all of 
the elements essential to significant results 
have been lacking ; generally the enforcement 


* The Voice, June 13, 1889. 
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legislation has been defective; in most in- 
stances even these feeble measures have lasted 
for only two or three years; discriminations 
have been made permitting the sale of wine 
and beer, and the manufacture of these and 
other liquors; political favor has rarely been 
exhibited, and nearly always there has been a 
general disposition to conspire for the law’s 
nullification and repeal. Nevertheless, it will 
be seen that good has been done by even very 
imperfect and transitory Prohibition systems— 
good proportioned to the degree of the enforce- 
ment—and that conditions under the weakest 
prohibitory laws have been decidedly better, 
from the temperance and anti-liquor traffic 
point of view, than under any method of 
license in the same States. 

Vermont.—lts prohibitory law was passed 
in 1852 and has never been repealed ; there- 
fore Vermont has had continuous Prohibition 
longer than any other State, not excepting 
Maine—for in Maine there has been an inter- 
val of license (1857-58). Besides, the statute 
has had the general support of the people, and 
has encountered little opposition from public 
men. But Vermont is not one of the repre- 
sentative States. Its commercial interests are 
not in a conspicuous way ‘‘ diversified,” its 
towns are relatively few and small, its citizens 
are conservative, and its population does not 
show a characteristic commingling of the 
varied elements of American life. Thus the 
results of Prohibition in Vermont are not deci- 
sive, because the circumstances do not bear the 
tests that are naturally applied. 

The number of persons paying retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ special taxes varies slightly from 
year to year ; even the Federal returns demon- 
strate that the traffic is not increasing. The 
average number of such payers for the eight 
years is 522. The population has been practi- 
cally unchanged since 1880, and therefore, 
reckoning on the basis of the population in 
1880, there was, on the average during this 
period, one special taxpayer for each 637 of 
the population. Vermont’s showing is still 
more creditable when it is remembered that 
some of the so-called ‘ liquor-dealers” were 
“town agents” selling for medicinal and 
similar purposes exclusively, and that many 
of the others were undoubtedly persons seli- 
ing transiently, in a small way, and whose 
influence for evil in the community was not 
comparable with that exerted by even the 
petty dealers in the license States. 

North and South Dakota.—These two 
States rank next in present importance, for 
both have complete Constitutional Prohibition. 
Previously to 1890 they were under a system 
of high license and local option, and in a 
majority of the counties the traffic was pro- 
hibited. The results of local prohibition, com- 
pared with those of high license, were so 
satisfactory that the farmers of South Dakota 
compelled the dominant party to pledge itself 
unequivocally to State and national Prohibi- 
tion and to work for the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment; while in North 
Dakota the benefits of the policy were so 
clearly recognized that a Prohibition majority 
was given in 1889, notwithstanding a general 
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feeling among the Prohibitionists that it was 
useless to strive for victory against the tactics 
and resources of their opponents. 

New Hampshire, permitting the manufac- 
ture of liquor and influenced in its politics to a 
great extent by wealthy brewers, is not strictly 
a Prohibition State. Even the prohibition of 
the retail sale did not finally become absolute 
until 1881, when the right granted to towns to 
tolerate the traffic in lager beer was with- 
drawn. As a matter of course, this partial 
prohibitory law has not operated so success- 
fully or beneficially as the measures already 
noticed. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 


The relation of the liquor traffic to economics, 
says James C. Fernald in his Economics of 
Prohibition, is one which the masters of the 
science have scarcely begun to touch. He 
says: 


“Liquor selling does not pay. ... Tell the lumber- 
men of Michigan how many thousands of drinking 
farmers will shingle their homes and barns, or build 
new ones, as soon as they ‘quit their meanness,’ and 
how many thousands of houses will be built in all our 
suburbs for the working men when none of them drink 
away the money that might pay the rent, or buy the 
cottage. Show the shoe manufacturers of Massachu- 
setts what it means to take all the bare feet of drunk- 
ards’ children off the ground. Let the iron men of 
Pennsylvania know that new stoves will be at once 
needed in a hundred thousand homes, when the saloon- 
keeper ceases to getthe money. Tell the miners they 
will have work all winter through, getting coal enough 
to put into those stoves. Tell the cotton-planters of 
the South that there will be about 10,000,000 new calico 
dresses and aprons wanted as soon as the 2,000,000 tip- 
plers cease to tipple, and go home with some spare 
change. Let the ranchmen of Dakota and New Mex- 
ico, and Armour’s men in Chicago, know that there’s 
going to be beef on thousands of tables, where now 
are a few cold potatoes, as soon as we can carry 
Prohibition. Tell the wool-grower of Ohio that every- 
body in this country is going to be wrapped in woolen 
and sleep under blankets when the blizzards blow, 
and the thermometer ranges about zero, and men no 
longer heat up with liquid fire in order to exterminate 
their families with atmospheric cold. Tell the grocer 
he can sell for cash, and say good-by to bad debts, 
when the dimes nolonger go into the saloontill. Tell 
the farmer there is going to be an unheard-of demand 
for flour, and meal, and butter, and cheese, and eggs 
as soon as the bloated beer-holders cease fostering 
that industry, and begin filling out the hollow cheeks 
of wives and children.” 


In the chapter headed, ‘‘ Paying the Piper,” 
he says: 


“The people of the United States are spending for 
intoxicants more than $1,100,000,000, and increasing the 
expenditure at the rate of about $50,000,000 a year. 
What nation can long endure sucha drain? Howcan 
we help having poverty and distress? 

‘* The immensity of the outlay can be seen by con- 
sidering the further fact that the total of imports of 
the United States in 1388 were but $723,879,813, and 
the customs duties collected on the same were only 
$219,091, 173. . : 

“This $1,100,000,000, then, is the cost to the drinkers 
of the nation. From this weshould deduct, according 
to Mr. E. J. Wheeler,* $124,000,000 as the total receipts 
from all forms of tax and license paid by the liquor 
traffic to the nation and the States. This would bring 
the actual cash loss to the nation a little below $1,000,- 
000,000. But the selling price of both beer and whisky 
is estimated so low in the above table that we may 
claim the benefit of the margin, and safely hold the 
entire loss to be not less than $1,000,000,000. 

“A thousand million dollars in a single year, and 
this going on steadily year after year! It would have 
bankrupted the Roman Empire, when her nobles 


* Prohibition, the Principle, the Policy, and the Party, 
P- 73- 
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dined luxuriously on peacocks’ brains. It would have 
bankrupted Spain, when the wealth of the New World 
was pouring in, and her knights shod their steeds 
with silver. If any foreign power were to demand 
such a tribute, we would turn this whole country into 
an armed camp, and put a musket into the hand of 
every 14-year-old boy sooner than pay it.. But we 
patiently hand it over to our 150,000 liquor barons, and 
only beg them to have a little mercy, and give usa 
rest for part of Sunday, and from midnight to daylight 
on other days. 

“Still, this estimate only touches the outer edge of 
the deficit. Every man who drinks loses from labor 
a steadily increasing amount of time. It is probable 
that, from first to last, he loses an amount of time 
equal to the cost of his drinks. If this estimate were 
to be allowed, it would just double the $1,000,000, 000. 
But it would probably be challenged, and be thought 
weakest where it is strongest. Men would be cited 
who drink hard and work hard to the day of their 
death. But they die in the midst of their strength, 
and the loss is of all the years they might have lived. 
If the hard drinker lives much beyond 30, infirmities, 
sicknesses, and incapacity increase rapidly upon him, 
with their inevitable loss of working time and power. 
For the man who goes on ‘sprees,’ there will be days 
of lost labor from a few hours’ debauch. By the most 
moderate computation, which, I believe, has not been 
challenged, there is lost the labor of 700,000 drunkards, 
amounting to $175,000,00ce, and enough of the labor of 
2,000,000 tipplers to make about $225,000,c0co—a total of 
$400,000,000 every year. 

“But drinking men often become paupers, or pau- 
perize those dependent upon them. Sixty-seven 
thousand inmates of almshouses were reported to the 
Census Office in 1880. Their support, by the average 
of many institutions, may be put at $100 each per year, 
making a total of $6,700,000. The amount of outdoor re- 
lief given can be only distantly approximated. In the 
State of New York, where the cost of maintaining 
paupers in county poorhouses is $678,037.76, the out- 
door relief givenin the same counties is $498,866.10, or 
about two-thirds. Supposing this ratio to exist 
throughout the country, that would give $4,466,666 
for outdoor relief. This is far below the true amount, 
for it makes no account of private charity as exer- 
cised by churches, lodges, and individuals, which 
would mount up to millions more. 

“Adding the $4,466,666 of estimated outdoor relief 
to the $6,700,000 Ay Lees expenses, we have $11,166,666 
for National pauperism. Dr. Hargreaves ascribes 
nine-tenths of this to intemperance. We are willing 
to put it at three-fourths. It hardly can be less than 
that. ... Three-fourths, then, of the total $11,166,666 
would be a little over $8,000,000, which we may take 
as a thoroughly safe estimate of the pauperism due to 
intemperance. 

‘““Drinkers often become criminals. Here, too, ade- 
quate statistics are exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
Mr. Wines says, in his pamphlet on Crzme, the Con- 
vict, and the Prison: ‘The problem involves many 
elements, some of which are very obscure.’ He takes 
the number of inmates of prisons and reformatories, 
as given in the census of 1880, at 70,000, and remarks: 
‘Assuming that the charge for keeping up the prisons, 
including buildings and repairs, is not less than $200 a 
year for each prisoner, this item of expense will 
amount to nearly, or quite, $15,000,000 annually.’ He 
adds an estimate of the cost of arrest and trial, and 
says: ‘These three items, taken together, constitute 
the enormous sum of $50,000,000 annually, raised by 
taxation, to defend the community against the ravages 
of crime.’ 

“Some question might be raised about institutions 
where the labor of prisoners is utilized, so that they 
are self-supporting. These are chiefly penitentiaries, 
where the prisoners are of adult age and sentenced 
for long terms. In jails, and juvenile reformatories, 
and workhouses this would not be the case. Even if 
we were to allow a deduction for this, it would prob- 
ably be more than compensated by the fact which Mr. 
Wines states, that his estimate does not include the 
cost of the private detective force, the sums paid by 
the AAT to their attorneys, nor the losses to 
individuals resulting from frauds or 
depredations, ; 

“But this is not all. Mr. Wines says: ‘It is start- 
ling to know that, of. 50,000,000 inhabitants (in 1880), 
over 400,000 are either insane, idiots, or deaf-mutes, or 
are inmates of prisons, reformatories, or poorhouses. 
If to these we add the outdoor poor and the inmates 
of private charitable institutions, the amount will 
swell to nearly, or quite, 500,000, or one per cent. of 
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opulation.’ At that rate the number would now 
Laan 600,000. But we will keep to the records of 
1880, and consider only the 400,000 who were inmates of 
charitable institutions. Of that number, the 70,000 
who were prisoners, and the 67,000 who were paupers, 
have beenalready considered. Those deducted would 
leave 263,000 ‘defective persons.’ Assuming the aver- 
age cost of their maintenance to be $20 (and in many 
of these iustitutions it runs to nearly $300 per capita, 
as skilled teachers and physicians must be employed 
at great expense), the cost of maintaining these 
“defective persons’ would exceed $52,000,000. If we 
estimate one-third of these disabilities to be due to 
intemperance, actual or inherited, we shall have 
$17,000,000 annual loss to the nation from the insanity, 
blindness, deafness, and other disabilities which 
intemperance produces... . ; 

“Drink produces sickness. A careful computation 
gives about 150,000 persons simultaneously sick in the 
United States, as the result of using intoxicants, at a 
cost of more than $50,000,000, This does not include 
the number who are sick, because some one else uses 
them—the women and children starved, chilled, beaten, 
heart-broken, crowded into filthy, malarial alleys and 
cellars, for whom simple Prohibition would have the 
effect of the best kind of fresh-air fund all the year 
round. The sickness which is thus the indirect result 
of intemperance is at least equal to that which directly 
results. It is probably far greater, but we will put it 
down at another $50,000,ooo—in all, $00,000,000. 

“But there are those who will object, ‘You are not 
counting the receipts from this industry. The liquor 
business gives employment to 500,000 men, including 
all who work about brewery, distillery, and saloon.’ 
But from the standpoint of political economy these 
men produce nothing. No addition to the national 
wealth comes from theirlabor. They must be counted 
and reasoned about simply as non-producers. 

‘« Adding these various items, we have for the United 
States the following bill: 


Lost labor of drunkards and tipplers.. 


+» $400,000,000 
WHOS NA DOL OL SODEL MEN sirens ators cle cin eter 


se 40,000,000 
BE ATAPI C TeUS Tetote anetolaye ets cistald et eralsvetersveveleie o/acniv fernioe (eas 000,000 
(Gisihiine? cog anbougoDURncannanotc Giels, a /alerala Srepafulslace’s 37,500,000 
Isantiy and disability. wees cn emis aa » 17,000,000 
SSO AICS ee Aare on oS actic TRAE CIE a +eeee4 100,000,000 
Lost labor of liquor-makers........... Sanicrr 300,000,000 

MING treUlmverareraterens eipiatrea eve stevie. sie’srereiclersclslerats $g02,500,000 


“Tt is to be observed that these estimates are almost 
all based on the census of 1880. At that time the direct 
cost of intoxicants, as estimated by Dr. Hargreaves, 
was but $733,816,495 for the year. With the increase 
in the consumption of liquor from  $734,000,000 to 
$1, 100,000,000, it is certain that these indirect losses 
must have advanced in equal proportion. ,That would 
make these items amount to not less than the direct 
cost now, or another $1, 100,000, 000.”” 


For temperance views contrary to Prohibi- 
tion, see Hicn Licensr ; NORWEGIAN SYSTEM ; 
NATIONALIZATION OF THE Liquor TRAFFIC ; 
SoutTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM. 

For facts indicating that intemperance is 
not so far responsible for poverty as is here 
argued, see Poverty. See also INrEMPERANCE, 

References: Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion, New York, aes Economics of Prohibition, by 
James C, Fernald, New York; Prohibition, the Prin- 
ciple, the Policy, and the Party, by EB. J. Wheeler, New 
York, 1889; Alcohol and the State, by Robert C. Pit- 
man, New York, 1886; Zhe Foundation of Death, by 
Axel Gustafson, New York; Zhe Liguor Problem in 
all Ages, by Daniel Dorchester, D. D., New York, 


1884; /s License Constitutional? Eli F. Ritter, New 
York, 1890. 


PROHIBITION PARTY, THE.—The fol- 
lowing account of the Prohibition Party 
is contributed by prominent leaders of the 
party. 

The Prohibition party was established in 
1869 on the basis of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the drink traffic and to all parties 
not harmoniously and unmistakably pledged 
against that traffic, and has been steadily 
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maintained since then (though with occasional _ 


slight changes of name). ane - 

In the early struggles for Prohibition (1850— 
60) it was generally agreed that the policy 
should stand or fall in accordance with the 
spontaneously expressed will of the people, 
and politicians found few inducements to 
manipulate or resist public opinion, for the 
liquor trafic was not a great organized politi- 
cal power. The question whether the Maine 
law should be adopted in a State was sub- 
mitted in good faith to the electors for de- 
cision, and an affirmative vote was followed by 
the desired legislation, which was retained on 
the statute-book as long as there was good 
reason for believing that a majority of the 
people—even though a passive majority— 
would object to its removal. At times, as in 
New York and Maine, there were noticeable 
developments of political antagonism and con- 
spiracy, but these were exceptional. In the 
Prohibition literature of that period we find 
little to suggest the present radical tactics. 
It is considered a memorable if not an un- 
paralleled circumstance that Rev. Charles F. 
Deems published, before the war, a newspaper 
which especially urged the importance of inde- 
pendent political action by the advocates of 
Prohibition. This journal was printed at 
Greensburg, N. C., in 1854, and only a few 
numbers were issued. 

In the Civil War (1861-65) all political ques- 
tions save the supreme questions arising from 
that conflict were lost sight of. 
The liquor traffic was given a new 
footing by the Internal Revenue 
legislation. Brought into political 
prominence and schooled in politi- 
cal arts by its close relations with the Federal 
Government, the liquor element gradually 
asserted itself in State politics. No new pro- 
hibitory measure was enacted at the North 
during the war. Rhode Island’s statute was 
repealed in 1863, other State laws were weak- 
ened, and nearly all were flagrantly violated. 
Soon after the restoration of peace, it became 
evident that the liquor traffickers were bent 
on sweeping away, by political operation, all 
the prohibitory legislation of the Union. In 
Massachusetts, the most populous of the Pro- 
hibition States, the rum-sellers made an a gres- 
sive political canvass in 1867, resulting in the 
election of a legislature which rescinded the 
law the next year. In Connecticut, in 1860, 
an active agitation for repeal was begun. In 
the same year the National Brewers’ Congress 
(at Chicago, June 5, 1860) adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Origin. 


“Whereas, The action and influence of the temper- 
ance party is in direct opposition to the principles of 
individual freedom and _ political equality upon which 
our American union is founded ; therefore 

“ Resolved, That we will use all means to stay the 
progress of this fanatical party, and to secure our in- 
dividual rights as citizens, and that we will sustain no 
candidate, of whatever party, in any election, who is 


in any way disposed toward the total abstinence 
catise.’”’ 


_ These and other evidences of serious polit- 
ical dangers aroused the Prohibitionists. As 
early as February, 1867, the State Temperance 
Convention of Pennsylvania declared that “if 
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the adversaries of temperance shall continue 
to receive the aid and countenance of present 
political parties we shall not hesitate to break 
over political bands and seek redress through 
the ballot-box.” The Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, June 
Io, 1860, passed a similar resolution, and the 
Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
{the supreme body of the Order), in session at 
Richmond, Ind., May 28, 1868, recommended 
“‘to the temperance people of the country the 
organization of a national political party 
whose platform of principles shall contain 
Probibition of the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of intoxicating liquor to be used as a 
beverage.” 

In 1869 (at Oswego, N. Y., May 20), the 
Grand Lodge expressed the opinion ‘‘ That we 
esteem the present as an auspicious period in 
the history of our political atfairs for the in- 
auguration of this movement, and therefore 
recommend the calling of a National Conven- 
tion for the purpose at an early day.” On this 
occasion a meeting of these favoring separate 
political action was held, with Jonathan H. 
Orne of Marblehead, Mass., as president, and 
J. H. Spencer. of Cleveland, O., as secretary. 
The duty of preparing a call for a National 
Convention to organize a National Prohibition 
Party was assigned to a committee of five, 
composed of Rev. John Russell of Detroit, 
Mich., Prof. Daniel Wilkins of Bloomington. 
Ill., J. A. Spencer of Cleveland, O., John N. 
Stearns of New York, and James Black of 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The organizing convention met in Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, on the specified day (Sep- 
tember 1, 1869), with nearly five hundred dele- 
gates in attendance. At first it was decided 
to call the new organization the Anti-Dram- 
shop party, but the convention finally named 
it the National Prohibition Party. The fol- 
lowing is the text of the platform of principles 
adopted : 


“Whereas, Protection and allegiance are reciprocal 
duties, and every citizen who yields obedience to the 
just commands of his Government is entitled to the 
full, free, and perfect protection of that Government 
in the enjoyment of personal security, personal liberty, 
and private property ; and 

‘Whereas, The traffic in intoxicating drinks greatly 
impairs the personal security and personal liberty of 
a large mass of citizens, and renders private property 
insecure ; and 

“Whereas, The existing parties are hopelessly un- 
willing to adopt an adequate policy on this question ; 
therefore , i at 

‘““We, in National Convention assembled, as citizens 
of this free Republic, sharing the duties and responsi- 
bilities of its Government, in discharge of a solemn 
duty we owe to our country and our race, unite in the 
following declaration of principles : ie 

‘“;. That while we acknowledge the pure patriotism 
and profound statesmanship of those patriots who laid 
the foundations of this Government, securing at once 
the rights of the States severally, and their insepara- 
ble union by the Federal Constitution, we would not 
merely garnish the sepulchers of our republican 
fathers, but we do hereby renew our solemn pledges 
of fealty to the imperishable principles of civil and 
religious liberty embodied in the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence and our Federal Constitution. 

“5. That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is a 
dishonor to Christian civilization, inimical to the best 
interests of society, gig wrong of unequaled 
enormity, subversive of the ordinary objects of gov- 
ernment, not capable of being regulated or restrained 
by any system of license whatever, but imperatively 
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demanding for its suppression effective legal Prohibi- 
tion, both by State and National legislation. 

_ 3: That in view of this, and inasmuch as the exist- 
ing political parties either oppose or ignore this great 
and paramount question, and absolutely refuse to do 
anything toward the suppression of the rum traffic, 
which is robbing the nation of its brightest intellects, 
destroying internal prosperity, and rapidly under- 
mining its very foundations, we are driven by an im- 
perative sense of duty to sever our connection with 
these political parties and organize ourselves into a 
National Prohibition party, having for its primary 
object the entire suppression of the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

“4. That while we adopt the name of the National 
Prohibition Party, as expressive of our primary ob- 
ject, and while we denounce all repudiation of the 
pee debt, and pledge fidelity to the principles of the 

eclaration of Independence and the Federal Consti- 
tution, we deem it not expedient at present to give 
prominence to other political issues. 

“5. That while we recognize the good providence of 
Almighty God in supervising the interests of this 
nation from its establishment to the present time, we 
would not, in organizing our party for the legal pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, forget that our reliance 
for ultimate success must be upon the same omnipo- 
tent arm. 

“6. That a Central Executive Committee of one 
from each State and Territory and the District of 
Columbia be appointed by the Chair, whose duty it 
shall be to take such action as, in their judgment, will 
best promote the interests of the party.” 


At the fall elections of 1869 Ohio was the 
only State returning votes for the Prohibition 
party as a distinct organization, 679 being 
reported from that State. But Maine and 
Minnesota each cast votes for ‘‘ Republican- 
Prohibition ” candidates—the former 4743 and 
the latter 1061. 

In 1870 support was received at the polls in 
six States, as follows: Illinois, 3712; Massa- 
chusetts (Lieutenant-Governor), 8692; Michi- 
gan, 2170; New Hampshire, 1167; New York, 
1459; Ohio, 2812—total, 20,012. In Massachu- 
setts the Prohibition candidate for Governor 
this year was Wendell Phillips, and, being 
indorsed by the Labor party and Independent 
Republicans, he polled 21,946 votes—many 
more than were cast for the other candidates 
of the Prohibitionists. 

Only a few of the States held elections 
in 1871. Five returned Prohibition votes: 
Massachusetts, 6598; New Hampshire, 314; 
New York, 1820; Ohio, 4084, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 3186—total, 16,002. In New York the 
party took the name of ‘ Anti-Dram-shop.” 
In Pennsylvania it appeared for the first 
time. 

The first National Nominating Convention 
was held on Washington’s Birthday (Feb- 
ruary 22), in 1872, at Columbus, - 

O. James Black of Pennsyl- 


: ets First 
vania, and John Russell of Michi- p.cigential 
gan, were unanimously nominated Nomination, 


for President and Vice-President, 
respectively. Besides the planks 
on temperance there were planks favoring 
a sound currency, convertible into gold or 
silver, suffrage irrespective of color or sex, 
low rates of travel and transportation, direct 
vote for Presidency and Vice-Presidency, pro- 
motion of immigration, transportation, and 
purity of office. For the result of Presidential 
elections, see the end of this article. 
Throughout these early years of independ- 
ent political agitation, and -for nearly Io 
years more, there was practically no general 
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acceptance of the claims of the National Pro- 
hibition Party. Operations were confined to 
separate States, and the results gained, while 
promising in a number of cases, were tem- 
porary and were not followed up. The elec- 
tion returns frequently describe the Prohibition 
votes of this period as ‘‘ Temperance” or 
« Anti-Dram-shop.” In Rhode Island the 
Prohibition question changed the face of poli- 
tics for several years. A legislature and a 
Governor friendly to Prohibition were chosen 
in 1874, and aprohibitory law was accordingly 
enacted. A conspiracy to annul it was imme- 
diately instituted, and the parties were split 
into factions for and against repeal. In 1875, 
on the question of repeal, three candidates for 
Governor were nominated, and the candidate 
committed to the retention of the measure 
(Howard, Republican and _ Prohibitionist) 
received a plurality, but the liquor men car- 
ried the legislature and seated an anti-Prohi- 
bition Governor. The political complications 
growing out of the developments of 1875 con- 
tinued until 1880, and in each year the Prohi- 
bition element polled a heavy vote, ranging 
above 6000. 

The second National Nominating Convyen- 

tion met in Cleveland on the 17th of May, 
1876. Green Clay Smith of Ken- 
tucky was nominated for Presi- 
1876to1880, dent, and Gideon T. Stewart of 
Ohio, for Vice-President. ‘‘ The 
National Prohibition Reform 
Party ” was substituted for the old name. 

Without resources or encouragement, 
party conducted no canvass in 1876. This 
was the exciting Tilden-Hayes year, and 
electors were especially unwilling to break 
away from their old parties. But the Prohibi- 
tion vote, tho light, was distributed over 18 
States; twice as many States as had furnished 
support in any former year. 

The intention of continuing the national 
struggle was shown in 1877, when a national 
conference of the party was held in New York 
City (September 26 and 27). 

The elections of 1877 were signalized by 
votes of 10,545 in Iowa (a State that had 
ignored the movement), and 16,354 in Massa- 
chusetts. JIowa’s action proved to be of far- 
reaching importance ; the bold step taken by 
her Prohibitionists alarmed the Republican 
leaders and prepared the way for the Consti- 
tutional Amendment agitation and the subse- 
quent submission and legislation. 

The third National Nominating Convention 
met at Cleveland, June 17, 1880, Neal Dow 
of Maine was nominated for President, and 
ek H. A. Thompson of Ohio, for Vice-Presi- 

ent. 

Sixteen States gave votes in 1880 as against 
18 in 1876. Again the party was too feeble to 
make a formal campaign. Votes for State 
candidates in 1880: Connecticut, 488; Massa- 
chusetts, 1059 ; Michigan, 1114; New Jersey, 
195; Ohio, 2815; Pennsylvania, 1898—total, 
7489. 

_ The years 1881 and 1882 mark a new epoch 
in the history of the National organization. 
At the Lake Bluff convocation (held near Chi- 
cago) in August, 1881, some of the influential 
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Prohibition leaders who had not been very 
actively identified with the party, or had held 
aloof from it, decided to secure, if possible, a 
more vigorous championship, and a stronger 
support for it. George W. Bain of Kentucky, 
A. J. Jutkins of Lllinois, Miss 
Frances E. Willard of Illinois, and 


“cr 
R. W. Nelson of Illinois, were p°m® 
3 : - - Protection 
appointed a committee to organize “ part y.” 


a so-called ‘‘Home Protection 
Party” as ‘‘a political party whose 
platform is based on constitutional and statu- 
tory Prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the State and nation.” 
A call for a National convention, joined in by 
the others interested, was issued, and the 
body met in Farwell Hall, Chicago, August 
23 and 24, 1882; 341 delegates being present 
from 22 States. A new name, the ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion Home Protection Party,” was adopted. 

There was substantial growth at the State 
elections of 1881, 1882, and 1883; the more 
encouraging because it was the consequence 
of steadily rising sentiment. 

The Nominating Convention of 1884 was 
called to meet at Pittsburg, May 21. But it 
was desired by some of the new leaders, and 
by many who had not fully made up their 
minds, to make a final test of the tendencies 
of the other political parties before entering 
the field. The date was changed to July 23, 
and prominent representatives of 
the movement were sent to the 
Republican National Convention 1984 to 1888. 
(at Chicago, June 5), and the 
Democratic National Convention 
(at Chicago, July 10) to appeal to those bodies 
to favorably recognize the temperance ques- 
tion as one of the political issues of the day. 
The platform committees of the two conven- 
tions, after listening with scant courtesy to 
the advocates, ignored their requests. Many 
who had hoped that the Republican or the 
Democratic party would take up the cause in 
due time, were now convinced of the hostility 
of both these organizations, and when the 
Prohibition convention assembled at Pitts- 
burg, on the 23d of July, it was evident that 
a profound impression had been made on the 
country. Thirty-one States and Territories 
(including the District of Columbia) sent 465 
accredited delegates. The name of the party 
was once more changed, the original name of 
‘‘ Prohibition Party” being restored. John B. 
Finch of Nebraska was placed at the head of 
the National committee. The temperance 
women were given special representation in 
the committee, by the selection of Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard of Illinois, and Mrs. Stewart 
of Ohio, as members-at-large, 

Woman suffrage, however, was left to the 
discretion of the States, and the platform 
devoted almost purely to Prohibition and the 
results of intemperance on the nation at large. 

With the Presidential campaign of 1884, the 
National Prohibition party ceased to be a 
merely nominal organization, and began its 
active career. A headquarters was opened at 
Chicago, and an energetic canvass was made, 
Mr. St. John and numerous other able speakers 
addressed large audiences in many States. 
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The party was strengthened by cooperation 
from certain elements of voters who conscien- 
tiously opposed both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Blaine, on grounds of personality, and who, 
recognizing in Mr. St. Johna pure man, andin 
his cause a movement of good aspirations, 
sustained the Prohibition ticket because (from 
their points of view) no other acceptable one 
was presented. 

This campaign brought fresh vigor to the 
Prohibition press. The first number of The 
Voice was issued September 25, 1884. After 
the November election it was sus- 
pended until the rst of January, 
1885, and since that date its publi- 
cation has been continued without 
: interruption, under the general 
supervision of I. K. Funk, D. D., and, for the 
most of the time, the directing editorship of 
Mr. E. J. Wheeler. Among the other journals 
which have advocated the principles of the 
party are, The Lever of Chicago, The New 
£ra of Springfield, O., The Witness of New 
York City, The Constitution of New York 
city The Indiana Phalanx, Indianapolis, 

nd. 

Thirty-four of the 38 States yielded votes in 
1884. There was a marked advance through- 
out the principal States of the North. New 
York decided the Presidential election in favor 
of Cleveland, but by a very small plurality 
(1040); and, assuming that the accessions to 
the Prohibition party came chiefly from the 
Republicans, it is evident that the result in 
the country at large would have been reversed 
if no Prohibition ticket had been run. Asa 
result, the attacks upon the Prohibition party 
by Republicans at this time were very bitter. 
They aided the party, however. 

After the election of 1884, it was a com- 
mon remark among the advocates of the Pro- 
hibition party that they had ‘elected their 
issue ” to a conspicuous place in national poli- 
tics. Their hope was that it would soon be 
made the dividing issue, and that a reconstruc- 
tion of parties would be accomplished. Many 
believed that the expected result would come 
to pass at the Presidential contest of 1888. 
But the rising interest in the tariff discussion 
interfered with their plans. 

The party held its national convention at 
Indianapolis on the 30th and 31st of May. 
Forty-two States and Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, sent delegates. The 
nominations for President and Vice-President 
were given, respectively, to General Clinton 
B. Fisk of New Jersey, and John A. Brooks of 
Missouri. 

After a protracted struggle a woman’s suf- 
frage plank was put back into the platform; 
planks were also introduced on _ arbitra- 
tion, restriction of immigration, civil service, 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, tariff for 
revenue only, defense of the Sabbath, etc. 

Great energy and zeal characterized the 
Fisk and Brooks campaign. The Vozce raised 
from its readers funds that enabled the pub- 
lishers to send that paper to 60,000 clergymen 
of the country, and (for several weeks) to 500,- 
ooo farmers. Votes were polled in every State 
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The convention of 1892 was held in Cincin- 

nati, June 30. John P. St. John of Kansas 
was chosen temporary chairman, 
and Eli . Ritter of Indiana per- 
manent chairman. General John 
Bidwell of California was esa ok ae 
nated for President, and J. B. 
Cranfill of Texas for Vice-President. The 
platform declared for Prohibition, woman suf- 
frage, currency reform, anti-monopoly laws, 
restriction of immigration. It contains, be- 
sides, the following planks : 


All men should be protected by law in their right to 
one day of rest in seven. 

Arbitratlon is the wisest and most economical and 
humane method of settling national differences. 

Speculations in margins; the cornering of grain, 
money, and products; and the formation of pools, 
trusts, and combinations for the arbitrary advance- 
ment of prices should be suppressed. 

We pledge that the Prohibition party, if elected to 
power, will ever grant just pensions to disabled veter- 
ans of the Union Army and Navy, their widows and 
orphans. 

We stand unequivocally for the American public 
school and opposed to any Deron ease of public 
moneys for sectarian schools. e declare that only 
by united support of such common schools, taught in 
the English language, can we hope to become and 
remain a homogeneous and harmonious people. 


Samuel Dickie was continued chairman of 
the National committee, and William T. Ward- 
well of New York made secretary. 

Since 1893 there have been a number of im- 
portant Prohibition victories in the election of 
municipal governments, notably in Norfolk, 
Va.; Williamsport, Pa.; Albion, Mich., and 
Wellsville, O.; all of these four cities having 
elected Prohibition mayors and councils. 

Of late years there has been a growing dis- 
sension in the party over the attitude to be 
taken in respect to issues other than Prohibi- 
tion. One division, styled ‘‘ broad-gage,” has 
contended for declarations on all the important. 
political issues, while the other division, called 
‘‘ narrow-gage,” has sought to confine the 
party’s declarations more and more closely to 
the single issue. This controversy has made 
itself felt with more or less intensity in a. 
number of national conventions, but culmi- 
nated in that of 1896 in a split and the forma- 
tion by seceding ‘‘broad-gagers” of the 
National party. The convention at which 
this occurred met in Pittsburg May 27 and 28, 
39 States and Territories being represented by 
810 delegates. A.A. Stevens of Pennsylvania. 
was temporary, and Oliver W. Stewart of 
Illinois, permanentchairman. ‘The committee 
on resolutions brought in two reports, and the 
real conflict came on thecurrency plank. The 
majority report (‘‘narrow-gage’’), presented 
by I. K. Funk, was silent on the currency 
question, while the minority report (‘‘broad~- 
gage”), represented by John P. St. John, 
included the following : 


“That all money be issued by the Government 
only, and without the intervention of any private citi- 
zen, corporation, or banking institution. It should be 
based upon the wealth, stability, and integrity of the 
nation, and be a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and should be of sufficient volume to 
meet the demand of the legitimate business interests 
of the country. For the purpose of honestly liquidat- 
ing all our outstanding coin obligations, we demand 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold ata 
ratio of 16 to 1, without consulting any other nation.” 
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This plank was voted down by a vote of 387 
to 427. Robert H. Patton of Illinois then 
offered, as a substitute for all that was before 
the convention from the committee on resolu- 
tions, a declaration for Prohibition alone, and 
this was adopted as the platform. It was as 
follows: 


“Phe Prohibition party, in national convention 
assembled, declares its firm conviction that the manu- 
facture, exportation, importation, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, has produced such social, commercial, 
industrial, and political wrongs, and is now so threat- 
ening the perpetuity of all our social and political 
institutions, that the suppression of the same by a na- 
tional party organized therefor is the greatest object to 
be accomplished by the voters of our country, and is 
of such importance that it, of right, ought to control 
the political actions of all our patriotic citizens until 
such suppression is accomplished. ; 

“The urgency of this course demands the union, 
without further delay, of all citizens who desire the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic ; therefore, be it 

'\ Resolved, That we favor the legal prohibition, by 
State and national legislation, of the manufacture, 
importation, and sale of alcoholic beverages. That 
we declare our purpose to organize and unite all the 
friends of Prohibition into one party, and in order to 
accomplish this end, we deem it of right to leave 
every Prohibitionist the freedom of his own convic- 
tions upon all other political questions, and trust our 
representatives to take such action upon other politi- 
cal questions as the changes occasioned by Prohibition 
and the welfare of the whole people shall demand.” 


Joshua Levering of Maryland, and Hale 
Johnson of Illinois, were nominated for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. After the nomina- 
tions, Mrs. Ella A. Boole of New York 
attempted to add a woman suffrage plank to 
the platform, but, objection being made, she 
offered it as a simple resolution, and in that 
form it was adopted by a large majority. The 
“broad-gage ” element held a meeting on the 
night of May 30, and led by John P. St. John, 
R. S. Thompson, Helen M. Gougar, and L. B. 
Logan, formed the National Party, nominated 
Charles E. Bentley of Nebraska, and James 
H. Southgate of North Carolina, and adopted 
a platform containing, in addition to a Prohi- 
bition plank, one in favor of woman suffrage, 
the money plank discarded by the regular 
convention, and numerous others. The regu- 
lar organization (National Prohibition Party) 
reelected Samuel Dickie chairman, and Wiil- 
jam T. Wardwell secretary of the national 
committee. The new organization (National 
Party) constituted L. B. Logan chairman and 
Dow J. Thomas secretary. 

Rigked E. J. WHEELER. 


The following is the Presidential vote of the 
Prohibition party from 1872 to 1892 : 


STATE. 1872 | 1876] 1880] 1884 1888 1892 
PAVED AMA yariihie: visi sisreratllevwistaeiaanste 613 583 230 
Arkansas .. Wavel|ix das cdll tas cell ea ee 614 113 
KS AIIO TA «cic le eciel|vwn 6r| 2,960 | 5,76r | 8,006 
Colorado Seb ave ela ein cal| cre aeeellletate ae 76x 2,191 1,652 
Connecticut,...] 205] 378] 409 2,305 41334 4,026 
CLV WATGrriiclysxitvenelltcnenel annie 64 400 564 
Florida EMS MY NOALIOFN rcs ute e 2 417 56x 
MeO OB SALE cy riieyerer Sills’ tutte (atorars lisse 168 1,808 988 
Ial ate eer eee eel eee ncom saicena ltrs an 288 
OTS: cle sivnatiliveney I41} 443] 12,074 | 21,695 | 25,870 
peoleniic: betaine SOlseinek 3,028 9,881 | 13,050 
we Ses KAW Due ws alllicleisis 36] 592 1,472 31550 6,340 
ene Sractvejacorntealllelsaln.y ETO} save « 45495 6,779 4.553 

SMCU Cy bidees ailstcus 818) 258) 3,139 5,225 6,442 
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STATE. 1872 | 1876] 1880) 1884 1888 1892 


Louisiana...... DOG" evomearsie j 
MATIC, snacacn eee 2,691 3,062 
Maryland....... 4,707 5,877 
Massachusetts. 8,701 73539 
Michigan....... 20,942 | 20,857 
Minnesota...... os tae 15,31 14,017 
Mississippi.....| 218 gto 
Missourl....... 4,539 4,298 
Montanids «cx damralinromes|incle'<|[sute dein «cme sei se 549 
Nebraska...... 9,42 4,902 
IN@VAGA ocavee 41 89 
N. Hampshire.. 1,504 1,296 
New: Jers@9icc.c) somes 73939 8,131 
New York..... 30,231 | 38,193 
North Carolina 2,787 2,636 
North: Dakotas). .cc}iscws).osctsecknoeso[eu- same 5 899- 
OMidinncunaaete 24,356 | 26,012 
OTresoOn, . ts cesar! 1,677 2,281 
Pennsylvania.. 20,447 | 25,123 
Rhode Island.. Iy252 1,654 
South Carolitial.c<ccficews| dsd-e|s cosee tiieaae ses ol eevee sr 
South Dakota.. <esig 5a Se [eeeleenal ; 
Tennessee ..... 5,969 4,856 
"OLAS. wos cee ane 4,749 2,165 
Vermont 1,460 1,424 
Virginia PA 1,682 2,798 
Washington, ...)...csloeccslorcedrcceescalerscmens 2,553 
West Virginia.. 1,084 2,145 
Wisconsin...... 14,277 | 13,132 
Wyoming...... jeeeeeee 530 
| i =a 
*DOTALC KR costes 5.607 19,737 9,678 | 150,626 | 249,045 | 270,710- 
} | 
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PROLETARIAT.—Derived originally from 
the Latin pro/efarzz, the name given in the 
census of Servius Tullius to those who were 
only of value to the state as the rearers of 
offspring (fro/es); in other words, they were of 
no importance either for wealth, or position, 
or exceptional ability; hence the term has 
been applied to the common people. Formerly 
used as a term of contempt—as being of the 
lowest and meanest order of men—the term 
in its French form has latterly been given a 
distinct meaning, and is used by writers and 
speakers on social questions, to denote those 
who, destitute of land or accumulated wealth, 
are entirely dependent upon selling their 
labor ; the working people, as opposed to the 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. In the 
modern sense of the term, the proletariat is an 
outcome of the changed conditions of industry ; 
it was not until the division of labor began, 
and one man became dependent on another 
for his living, that the condition was pos- 
sible ; and not until the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, after the great revolution caused 
in industry by the introduction of machinery 
and the factory system, was the separation of 
the great mass of working people from the 
land so complete as it is at present. 


PROPERTY (from Latin proprius, own, 
peculiar) may be defined in its economic 
sense as ‘‘any object of value that a person 


may lawfully use, acquire, or hold” (Standard 


Dictionary). Says J. S. Mill, ‘‘ Property de- 


notes in every style of society the largest 
powers of exclusive use or exclusive control 
over things, and sometimes unfortunately over 


cus- 


persons, which the law accords or whic 
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tom in that state of society recognizes” 
{Essays on Soctalism). 

The Roman law defines property as follows: 

Dominium est jus utend? et abutend? re sud, 
guatenus juris ratio patitur. 
ie: The code civil frangats says, 

Definitions, ‘* Property is the right of dispos- 

ing and of enjoying things in the 

most absolute manner, provided 
that no use is made of these prohibited by 
laws and regulations.” 

_ All these definitions imply the idea that the 
right of holding property is dependent upon 
law and therefore not superior to law. This 
is, however, not the view of all publicists. 
Very various views have been and are held as 
to what is the basis of property. 

ist. Roman jurists, and many modern ones, 
consider the occupancy of things without an 
owner as the principal title con- 
ferring property. ‘' Quod enim 
nullius est, ta ratione naturalz 
occupant? conceditur,” says the 
Digest. Grotius argues that God 
after the creation conferred on 
the human race a general right to everything, 
and then says: ‘‘This was done that each 
might take for his use whatever he wished, 
and consume what it was possible for him to 
use. . . . Matters remained thus until, from 
the increase in the number of men, as well as of 
animals, the land, which was formerly divided 
by nations, began to be divided among families, 
and since wells are a supreme necessity in dry 
countries, and are not equal tosupplying a large 
number, each appropriated what he was able 
to seize.” This, as far as man goes (whatever 
one thinks as to creation), is undoubtedly a 
generally accurate account of the actual way in 
which property originated ; it simply exalts an 
historic fact intoa natural law. But whethera 
just title to ownership can be gained in this 
way is another thing. Law undoubtedly has 
recognized such a title, but whether it should 
raises other questions. J. S. Mill (Polztical 
Economy, book ii. chap. ii.) defends a title to 
possession which has not been legally ques- 
tioned within a moderate number of years, but 
says this is no argument for unjust present 
laws. He says: 

“Tt is necessary to the -ipaay of rightful possess- 
ors, that they should not be molested by charges of 
wrongful acquisition, when by the lapse of time wit- 
nesses must have perished or been lost sight of, and 
the real character of the transaction can no longer be 
cleared up. Possession which has not been legally 
questioned within a moderate number of years ought 
to be, as by the laws of all nations it is, a complete 
title. Even when theacquisition was wrongful, the dis- 
possession, after a generation has elapsed, of the prob- 
ably dona fide possessors, by the revival of a claim 
which had been long dormant, would generally be a 
greater injustice, and almost always a greater private 
and public mischief, than leaving the original wrong 
without atonement. It may seem hard that a claim, 
originally just, should be defeated by mere lapse of 
time; but there is a time after which (even looking at 
the individual case, and without regard to the general 
effect-on the security of possessors) the balance of 
hardship turns the other way. With the injustices of 
men, as with the convulsions and disasters of nature, 
the longer they remain unrepaired, the greater become 
the obstacles to repairing them, arising from the 
after-growths which would have to be torn up or 
broken through. In no human transactions, not even 


in the simplest and clearest, does it follow that a thing 
ia fit to be done now, because it was fit to be done sixty 
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years ago, It is scarcely needful to remark that these 
reasons for not disturbing acts of injustice of old date 
cannot apply to unjust systems or institutions; since 
a bad law or usage is not one bad act in the remote 


past, but a perpetual repetition of bad acts as long as 
the law or usage lasts,” 


2d. Many make labor the basis of property. 
This is the theory usually adopted by those 
economists who, like Adam Smith 
and his followers, both socialists 


and individualists, attribute to gf T0Pety 
labor the production of all wealth. ret at 


This theory, however, is far older 
than Adam Smith. Locke (Czvz/ 
Government, chap. iv.) states this theory in 
brief, substantially as follows: Every one has 
an exclusive right over his own person. The 
labor of his body is, therefore, likewise his 
property. His labor, withdrawing objects 
from the state of community, makes them his. 
This, however, must be limited by reason and 
equity. ‘If any one exceeds the bounds of 
moderation and takes more than he has need 
of, he undoubtedly takes what belongs to 
others.” Locke’s great principle is, ‘‘ Every 
one ought to have as much property as is neces- 
sary for his support.” 

The majority of writers try to base the 
whole right of property upon labor. Says 
Mill (Poletical Economy, book ii. chap. ii.); 


“The institution of property, when limited to its es- 
sential elements, consistsin the recognition in each per- 
son of aright to the exclusive disposal of what he or 
she have produced by their own exertions, or received 
either by gift or by fair agreement, without force 
or fraud, from those who produced it. The founda- 
tion of the whole is the right of producers to what 
they themselves have produced. It may be objected, 
therefore, to the institution as it now exists, that it 
recognizes rights of property in individuals over 
things which they have not produced. For example, 
it may be said that the operatives in a manufactory 
create, by their labor and skill, the whole produce; 
yet, instead of its belonging to them, the law gives 
them only their stipulated hire, and transfers the prod- 
uce to someone who has merely supplied the funds, 
without perhaps contributing anything to the work 
itself, evenin the form of superintendence. The answer 
to this is that the labor of manufacture is only one of 
the conditions which must combine for the production 
of the commodity. The labor cannot be carried on 
without materials and machinery, nor without a stock 


of necessaries provided in advance, to maintain the 
laborers during production. All these things are the’ 


fruits of previous labor. If the laborers were pos- 
sessed of them they would not need to divide the prod- 
uce with any one; but while they have them not, an 
equivalent must be given to those who have, both for 
the antecedent labor and for the abstinence by which 
the produce of that labor, instead of being expended 
on indulgences, has been reserved for this use. The 
capital may not have been, and in most cases was not, 
created by the labor and abstinence of the present 
possessor ; but it was created by the labor and absti- 
nence of some former person, who may indeed have 
been wrongfully dispossessed of it, but who, in the 
present age of the world, much more probably trans- 
ferred his claims to the present capitalist by gift or 
voluntary contract. 

“The right of property includes, then, the freedom 
of acquiring by contract. The right of each to what 
he has produced implies a right to what has been pro- 
duced = others, if obtained by their free consent ; 
since the producers must either have given it from 
good will, or exchanged it for what they esteemed an 
equivalent, and to prevent them from doing so would 
be to infringe their right of property in the product of 
their own industry.” 


But this basis for property is open at least 
to confusion. Labor to-day, even in its sim- 
plest forms, is largely asocial process, Aman 
builds a house with his own hands, but, even if 
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he has no architect, he is largely indebted to 
his fellows for his ideas of house-building ; 
government protects him from molestation 
during the process; he gets the wood or 
stone in one place, the nails or mortar in 
another, the paint in another. He uses gas 
which a company furnishes, or oil that some- 
body else has supplied. A man writes a book, 
put all his ideas, with much of the language, 
may be gotten from his neighbor’s conversa- 
tion or from other books in his library. It is 
easy to say that labor has produced the work, 
but whose labor? 

“ Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out of 
the thousand of every man's produce are the 
result of his social inheritance and_environ- 
ment.” So says Edward Bellamy (Contempo- 
rary Review, July, 1890); and Mr. Kidd adds, 
_‘’*This is so; and itis, if possible, even more 
true of the work of our brain than of the work 
of our hands” (Soczal Evolution, p. 267). All 
attempt, therefore, to divide produce accord- 
ing to individual contribution to the result 
must be impossible; or, if it were possible to 
say exactly what is produced by a man’s own 
labor, is it just that a man, favored perhaps 
by circumstances for which he has no credit, is 
given favorable opportunity to labor and so 
produces much, should have property, while 
another equally willing and competent to labor, 
but deprived of the opportunity, due to circum- 
stances over which he has no responsibility, 
should be left to starve and possess nothing? 

3. Property is based on a convention, 
whereby men agreed to abandon the primitive 
community. Some, like Kant, do not claim 
that this is a historic fact, but speak of it as 
a juristic necessity, or a fact the justice of 
which demands respect. It is, however, as 
Kant admits, impossible to show that there 
ever was such a compact, while, as for the 
juristic necessity, the view leads to one 
of the two following views, a basis in law orin 
utilitarianism. 

4. Many writers of many shades of thought 
maintain that property is the creature of law. 
Says Bossuet (Petzt Tirée de l’Ecrit, sec. 1, 
art. 3, 4, propos): ‘‘ Banish governments, 
and the earth and all its fruits are as much 
the common property of all mankind as the 
air and light.” Montesquieu says (Zsfrit des 
Lots, lib. xxvi. chap. 15): ‘‘As men have re- 
nounced their natural independence to live 
under political laws, they have also renounced 
the natural community of goods to live under 
civil laws. The formerlaws give them liberty, 
the latter property.” 

Bentham says (Zreatise on Legislation) : 
‘Property and the law were born together 
and will perish together. Before law there 
was no property ; banish law, and all property 
ceases.” But if the law justifies property, what 
justifies the law? This view, therefore, sim- 
ply leads to the next view. 

5. Certain economists, such as Roscher, Mill, 
Courcelle-Seneuil, say that human nature is 
such as to require property, for without this 
there would be no stimulus to labor or saving. 
But many deny this fact. The soldier, the 
scholar, the artist, continually labor and save, 
not in the least from any stimulus of hope of 
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property. They labor for the love of honor, it 
may be, and they save in order to labor more 
effectually. Again, heroes and the humane 
continually labor for the good of others. The 
utilitarian view can by no means be univer- 
sally proven, if one be content with utilitari- 
anism. , 

6. Some regard property as a natural right. 
Fichte says, in his book on the French Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ The transformation of materials by 
our own efforts is the true juridical basis of 
property andthe only natural one... . Every 
man has over the material world a primordial 
right of appropriation, and a right of property , 
over such things only as have been modified 
by him.” In his Grundlage des Naturrechts 
Fichte says every man has an inalienable right 
to live by labor, and consequently to find the 
means of employment. Hegel says (Rechts 
philosophie, § 49): ‘‘ Every one has a right to 
be possessed of property.” M. H. Ahrens in 
his Vaturrecht says : 

‘“Law consists in the group of conditions necessary 
for the physical and spiritual development of man, so 
far asthese conditions are dependent on human will. 
... For every man’s property is a condition of his 
existence and development. It is based on the actual 
nature of man, and should therefore be regarded as 
an original, absolute right, which is not the result of 
any outward act, such as occupation, labor, or con- 
tract. The right springing directly from human 
nature, the title of being a man is sufficient to confer 
the right of property.” 

But who knows about natural rights? Most 
publicists to-day have given up the theory of 
natural rights (g. v.). Some may maintain 
that man has a natural right to property, 
others may assert the contrary. Who can 
decide between them ? 

Thus something can be said against every 
basis for property. Says Professor Cunning- 
ham (in an essay on The Church's Duty in 
Relation to the Sacredness of Property): 


‘“There are so many conflicting opinions; and the 
opposing parties, in regard to any proposal where the 
tights of property are affected, seem to have no 
ground in common. There hardly seems to be any 
recognized principle which is generally accepted, and 
on which it is possible to take a stand. Even the best 
established maxims on which property rests seem to 
be turned into new weapons to attack it. The title to 
property by right of conquest earns no respect. Why 
should not the man who took things violently, be vio- 
lently dispossessed? The title by prescription, long and 
undisturbed possession, seems to have little weight. 
If you have enjoyed a large estate for a long time, it 
may be retorted, isn’t it fair that some one else should 
have a turn? So the ground seems to be cut awa 
from the old legal principles, and we are set adrift 
into a troubled sea where conflicting interests strug- 
gle to assert themselves and changing tides of senti- 
ment prevail. Discussions are so apt to resolve 
themselves into arguments from expediency. The 
optimist and the pessimist make different forecasts as 
to the probable effects of some measure, and there 
seemsto be no means of deciding between them, or of 
convincing either of right and wrong apart from con- 
siderations of consequences. We never seem to get 
to a firm foundation of any sort at all.” 


Professor Cunningham proceeds to argue 
as to religious duty. Most economists to-day, 
however, discuss the question as to property, 
simply on the basis of utility. For this see Com- 
MUNISM; SOCIALISM; and INDIVIDUALISM. Some, 
however, argue from this conflict of views as to 
the basis of property against all property, and, 
like Proudhon, call property theft. For Prou- 
dhon’s view, see ProupHon, For the impor- 
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tant and especial form of property,—property 
in land,—see Lanp. 


References: Charles Letourneur’s Property, Its 
Origin and Development, 1872; E. H. G. Clark’s Man’s 
Birthright, or the Higher bees of Property (1885); P. 

- Proudhon’s What ¢s Property ? (Tr.) 1876. (See also 

OMMUNISM; INDIVIDUALISM; PRIMITIVE PROPERTY.) 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION.—John Stuart Mill wrote in his Con- 
séderations on Representative Government : 

“The pure idea of democracy, according to its defi- 
nition, is the government of the whole people, by the 
whole people, equally represented. Democracy, as 
commonly conceived and hitherto practised, is the 
government of the whole people by a mere majority 
of the people, exclusively represented. The former is 
synonymous with the equality of all citizens; the lat- 
ter, strangely confounded with it, isa government of 
privilege, in favor of the numerical majority, who 
alone possess practically any voice in the State. This 
is the inevitable consequence of the manner in which 
the votes are now taken, to the complete disfranchise- 
ment of minorities.” 

No one, who has not analyzed the statistics 
of political elections, can realize how defective 
is the electoral machinery of most countries. 
The late Mr. Thomas Hare, who was known 
in England as the ‘“ Father of Proportional 
Representation,” calculated that no less than 
two-fifths of the voters were wholly unrepre- 
sented in Parliament, while in this country 
Mr. Salem Dutcher, to whom we owe an 
excellent work on ‘‘ Proportional Representa- 
tion,” curiously enough found the same propor- 
tion of two-fifths to be true also for the fortieth, 
forty-first, and forty-second Congresses of the 
United States. In Switzerland the statistics 
for the years 1881, 1884, and 1887 of the elec- 
tions to the National Council, which corre- 
sponds to our House of Representatives, reveal 
the same unjust state of affairs. As matters 
now stand in these countries, the powers of 
government are intrusted to a majority of the 
majority, who may be a minority of the whole 
electorate. If, for instance, three-fifths of the 
electors only are represented in a certain legis- 
lature, and one-half plus one of the represent- 
atives, or say two-thirds, in order to leave a 
little margin, regulate the character of legisla- 
tion, then the majority in that legislature, 
which frames the laws, represents a minority 
of the electors; for 3 x 3 = 3% or 2, which is 
less than one-half. Mr. Garfield, while still a 
Congressman, described this unjust feature of 
our political machinery with characteristic 
clearness in a speech delivered before the 
House of Representatives on the 23d of June, 
1870. ‘‘In my judgment,” he said, ‘‘ it is the 
weak point in the theory, of representative 
government, as now organized and adminis- 
tered, that a large portion of the voting 
people are permanently disfranchised. .. . 
Take my own district as an example; I have 
never been elected by less than gooo majority. 

Sometimes the majority has ex- 

pipe ceeded 12,000. There are about 

Injustice of 14.000 Democratic voters in my 

Present istrict, and they have been vot- 

Methods. ing there for the last 4o years, 

without any more hope of having 

a representative on this floor than of having 
one in the Commons of Great Britain.” [ 

Every reader can supply illustrations of sim- 
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ilar injustices, either from his own electoral 
district or from the wider field of national 
politics. 

To be more explicit, take the election of 
Congressmen in the United States in 1892. 
There were in round numbers twelve million 
votes polled; of these, six and a half million 
secured representation, while five anda half 
million were unsuccessful. 

What do these figures reveal? 

1. That a vast minority, including almost 
one-half of the voters, were disfranchised in 
that election. Nay, we can go further, and 
say that these five and a half million were not. 
only wzrepresented, but actually mzsrepre- 
sented by their opponents elected from their 
districts. 

2. That the injustice of ‘‘ taxation without 
representation” flourishes as unchecked as it 
did before the American Revolution, since 
five anda half million continue to pay taxes, 
altho unrepresented. 

3. That majority rule is not in force in the 
United States, for the Democratic majority 
elected to Congress represented only 25 per 
cent. of the whole electorate, and a bare ma- 
jority in Congress only 21.4 per cent., so thata 
small minority were actually making laws to 
govern the whole. 

How hopelessly faulty voting in electoral 
districts can become may be seen from the re- 
sults of this same election in lowa: 219,215 
Republican votes sent 10 Republican Con- 
gressmen to Washington, whereas 201,923 
Democratic votes sent only one Congressman. 

Undoubtedly the habit of manipulating the 
boundaries of electoral districts for party pur- 
poses also tends to aggravate these discrep- 
ancies. This abuse is called by the Germans 
wahlkreisgeometrie, or the geometry of elec- 
toral districts. In the United States it has 
been nicknamed the gerrymander (q. V.). 

But even if dishonest electoral districts were 
never created, there would still remain a high 
percentage of unrepresented voters. The truth 
is, the whole system of electing representatives, 
as now practised the world over, Cannot be 
made to produce accurate results. It is evi- 
dent that a radical reform is demanded—one 
which shall make the vote of every elector 
effective, by applying the principle of propor- 
tional representation. 

The various systems proposed are all based 
upon what is known technically as the electoral 
quota. F : 

Suppose an imaginary State to contain 1000 
voters, with 10 representatives to elect. Now, 
if 1000 votes elect 10 representa- 
tives, then 7 of 1000 ought to 
elect 1 representative. Thus, 
19099, or 100, will be the electoral 
quota. Every candidate who can 
muster 100 votes will be declared 
elected, and every party will be ; 
entitled to as many representatives as I00 1S 
contained in its total vote. 

To illustrate by actual example: \ 

In the Congressional election of Indiana for 
1892 the total vote was 549,405. Of these the 
Republicans cast 253,040; the Democrats, 
259,184; the Populists, 24,223; and the Prohibi- 
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tionists, 12,358. ‘There were 13 representatives 
to elect. Now, if 549,405 votes elect 13 repre- 
sentatives, ~; of 549,405 ought to elect 1 rep- 
resentative. Thus, 42,26112, or, for the sake 
of simplicity, 42,262 will be the electoral quota. 
The 253,640 Republican votes, divided by this 
quota, give six full quotas and a remainder of 
68 votes; the 259,184 Democratic votes, six full 
quotas and a remainder of 5612. As neither 
of the remaining parties has enough votes to 
fill a quota, the thirteenth representative is 
taken from the part having the largest unfilled 
quota, the Populist. This would have made 
the Indiana delegation 6 Republicans, 6 Dem- 
ocrats, and 1 Populist, instead of the 2 Repub- 
licans and 11 Democrats who were actually 
elected. : 

The presence of unused fractions and re- 
mainders shows that the system of the elec- 
toral quota, without further provisions, is not 
infallible. But it guarantees an approximate 
accuracy which cannot be attained under pres- 
ent conditions, as the above example of the 
election in Indiana conclusively proves. 

A variety of systems have been based upon 
this principle of the electoral quota, differ- 

ing from each other in minor 


points: 1. Personal Representa- 
Various tion allows voters to select any 
Systems. candidates they may choose, irre- 


spective of party or locality. 

2. The Cumulative vote allows 
each elector to distribute his vote as he 
chooses, or cumulate them all upon one candi- 
date. 3. The Limited vote gives the elector a 
less number of votes than there are candidates 
to elect. 4. The so-called Hare System works 
in the following manner: The voters receive 
ballots containing a greater number of names 
than there are representatives to be elected; 
say 12 instead of 6. ‘The voters mark 6 names 
of the 12 inthe order of their preference. In 
counting, the electoral quota is first ascer- 
tained by dividing the total number of ballots 
cast by the number of candidates to be elected. 
The candidates who have received at least the 
electoral quota are declared elected. The 
ballots of the successful candidates over and 
above the electoral quota are transferred to the 
candidates marked as second choice. When 
the surplus votes of successful candidates are 
exhausted, the ballots of candidates having 
least votes are transferred in the same manner 
to candidates marked upon them as second 
choice. Whenever the candidate marked as 
second choice is already elected, the ballot is 
transferred to the candidate marked as third 
choice, and so on until the necessary six rep- 
resentatives are elected. If the number of 
representatives should still remain incomplete 
after this process, the candidate receiving the 
number of ballots nearest to the electoral quota 
is declared elected. This method is far sim- 
pler in practise than any description of it can 
be. Miss Catherine H. Spence of Adelaide, 
South Australia, in using the Hare system 
with audiences atlectures, found that, out of a 
total of 3824 votes cast in about 50 trials, only 
144 votes were unused, because they were for 
candidates either already elected or impossible 
to elect. 5. The so-called Grove system re- 
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sembles the foregoing, except that the candi- 
dates are required to announce before election 
to whom their possible surplus votes must be 
transferred. 6. The Free List system is in 
use in Switzerland. It has been adopted suc- 
cessfully by four cantons—Ticino, Neuchatel, 
Geneva, and Zug. It differs from the Hare 
system in giving greater scope to party organ- 
izations, and is, therefore, a less radical de- 
parture from prevailing electoral methods. — 

The American Proportional Representation 
League assembled in Chicago at the Con- 
gress on Government in August, 1883, decided 
to advocate both the Hare and the Free List 
systems for experiment. (But see below.) 
On that occasion a sample bill was drawn up 
for the election of members of the United 
States House of Representatives by the Free 
List system. Asthe lawsregulating the prac- 
tise of this system in Switzerland contain 
much matter which is foreign to the methods 
in vogue in the United States, this sample bill 
will serve as a clearer illustration of the 
principle: 

Resolved: ‘‘That the members of the House of 
Representatives shall be voted for at large in their 
respective States. , 

‘““A ticket composed of any number of candidates 
may be nominated by any body of electors in any 
State which polled at the last preceding election 1 per 
cent. of the total vote for Congressmen, or by a peti- 
tion of voters amounting tor per cent. of such total 
vote. These tickets shall be printed on the official 
ballot. 

‘“‘Each elector has as many votes as there are Rep- 
resentatives to be elected, which he may distribute as 
he pleases among the candidates, giving not more 
than one vote toany one candidate. Should he not 
use the entire number of votes to which he is entitled, 
his unexpressed votes are to be counted for the ticket 
which he shall designate by title. 

‘““The votes given to candidates shall count individ- 
ually for the candidates as well as for the tickets to 
which the candidates belong. 

“The sum of all the votes cast in any State shall be 
divided by the number of seats to which such State is 
entitled, and the quotient to the nearest unit shall be 
known as the quota of representation. 

“The sums of all the votes cast for the tickets of 
each party or political group nominating candidates 
shall be severally divided by the quota of representa- 
tion, and the units of the quotients thus obtained will 
show the number of representatives to which each 
body is entitled ; and if the sum of such quotients be 
less than the number of seats to be filled, the body of 
electors having the largest remainder—after division 
of the sums of the votes cast by the quota of repre- 
sentation, as herein specified—shall be entitled to the 
Te bhaspaesed: and so on until all the vacancies are 

ed. 

“The candidates of each body of electors nominating 
candidates, and found entitled to representation un- 
der the foregoing rules, shall receive certificates of 
election in the order of votes received, the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes the first certifi- 
cate, and so on; but in case of a tie, with but one 
vacancy to be filled, the matter shall be determined by 
lot between the candidates so tied. 

“If a member of the House of Representatives 
shall die or resign, or his seat become vacant for any 
reason, the remainder of his term shall be served by 
the candidate having the next highest vote of the 
body of electors to which such member belongs.” 


Enough has been said to show that the 
problem of proportional representation is by 
no means simple. The underlying principle 
that a legislature should reflect every phase of 
public opinion is undoubtedly just; the neces- 
sity for an electoral quota is self-evident- 
but the practical application of this reform 
requires careful methods. Absolute accu- 
racy cannot probably be attained under any 
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system, but surely nothing could be worse 
than the rough-and-ready electoral machinery 
now in general use. 

Some of the systems quoted above have 
been tried at various times in various coun- 

tries, but on the whole the work- 
ing of the Free List in Switzerland 

Practical has, so far, proved the most suc- 

Working, cessfulin politics. For instance: 

\ before the adoption of propor- 

tional representation in the Can- 
ton of Ticino, the elections of 1889 to the 
Grand Council resulted as follows: There 
were 112 deputies to elect; of these, the Con- 
servatives, with 12,653 ballots, returned 77, 
while the Liberals, with 12,008 ballots. z e., 
with only a few hundred less than their oppo- 
nents, only 35. After the adoption of the Free 
List the two parties returned an almost equal 
number of deputies. Entirely satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained also in the other 
cantons, and the reform is, therefore, spread- 
ing to all parts of the Swiss Republic. No 
relief can come from merely rearranging 
electoral districts. Every redistricting bill 
must be a mere makeshift, for the time always 
comes when the work has to be done over 
again. How much better, then, to seek a per- 
manent solution of the difficulty in some plan 
of proportional representation! Such a sys- 
tem is at once stable, because pivoted upon a 
great principle; and elastic, because, from its 
very nature, it expands with the growth of 
the State. 

In that day, when minorities have their 
own spokesmen in our legislative halls, great 
reforms will no longer be ignominiously swept 
aside as rubbish by the so-called practi- 
cal politicians. Every school of reformers, if 
they can muster a sufficient following, will 
have a chance to demonstrate the value of 
its ideas. Someone has said that the pres- 
ent representative system may be likened to 
that of protection of trade, in that it artificially 
protects majorities against the competition of 
minorities, In fact, the dead level of medi- 
ocrity which characterizes our legislatures 
would be effectually broken. Their whole 
tone would be raised by the introduction of 
new reforms at the hands of chosen cham- 
pions; principles, not personalities, would 
become the chief issues; and men of talent, 
experts in certain branches of science, which 
are indispensable to the conduct of good goy- 
ernment, would then willingly take up politics 
as a profession, instead of, as now, shrinking 
from serving their country, because it has be- 
come an occupation of evil repute. Propor- 
tional representation will, of course, like every 
great act of justice, be scouted as a wild theory. 
The wire-pullers of the party or parties, who 
may happen to be in power, will oppose its 
introduction with all the means at their dis- 
posal, for it would prevent them from perpet- 
uating their rule by gerrymandering; but 
eventually it must be adopted, if the repre- 
sentative system itself is to stand. Let not 
John Stuart Mill’s word of warning be forgot- 
ten: ‘It is an essential part of democracy 
that minorities should be adequately repre- 
No real democracy, nothing but a 
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false show of democracy, is possible without 
vb Via W. D. McCrackan, 


The following recent information is abridged 
from Professor John R. Commons’ Profor- 
tional Representation. Copyright by Thomas 
Y. Crowell, Boston and New York.’ He says 


(pp. 237-264) : 


“In the third and fourth decades of the present cen- 
tury a remarkable wave of democracy culminated in 
our Western civilization. ... 

“The years 1844 in America and 1846 in Switzerland 
mark the first attempts of individual minds to inquire 
into the real basis of true representation. Mr. 
Thomas Gilpin published at Philadelphia, in the for- 
mer year, his prophetic work, of which little notice 
was then taken, On the Representation of Minort- 
ties of Electors to act with the Majority in Elected 
Assemblies. In 1846 Victor Considérant, the distin- 
guished leader of the socialist school of Fourier, ad- 
dressed an open letter to the Grand Council of Geneva, 
entitled, De la Sincérité du Gouvernement kepré- 
sentatif, ou Exposition de LElection Vértdique. In 
this brochure M. Considérant proposed independent 
a plan of election almost indentical with that of 
Thomas Gilpin. Each voter was tocast one vote fora 
party, and then to indicate the names of the candi- 
dates of his party whom he preferred. The propor- 
tion of representatives to which each ; 
party should be entitled was to be de- 
termined by the rule of three, and the Hi 
successful candidates by the order of istory. 
their preferences. Something akin to 
this plan had been suggested some 
twelve years before by Considérant’s master, Charles 
Fourier; and its publication in 1846 preceded by one 
yee the wide extension of the suffrage in Geneva, 

here was as yet no feeling of serious need for it, 
and it therefore lay dormant 15 years. .. . 

“Tn September, 1864, Professor Ernest Naville pub- 
lished his first brochure addressed to the Federal 
Council and the Swiss people, showing that the vio- 
lence of the elections, which threatened the sta- 
bility of Swiss institutions and inspired throughout 
Europe a dread of the new democracy of 1848, was but 
the natural outcome of the general ticket and exclu- 
sive majority rule. Professor Naville from that date 
has been the recognized leader of the reform in Swit- 
zerland; and his numerous publications, besides pre- 
senting cogent arguments, afford a complete history 
of proportional representation to the present time. 

‘“TIn 1867 was formed 1’Association Réformiste de Ge- 
néve, composed of Professor Naville and six associates. 
But the time was not yet ripe.... The movement 
for the referendum and initiative as a decidedly 
practical and thoroughgoing deadlock upon their un- 
representative assemblies absorbed the thought of 
the people. ... Inthe year 1876 the national Associa- 
tion Suisse pour la Représentation Proportionelle was 
organized, with branches at Berne and Geneva. 
Hearings were obtained from time to time before leg- 
islative and constitutionalassemblies. Butit required 
a crisis to force public attention upon the reform. 

“The crisis came in 1890 in the Italian canton of 
Ticino. The Conservative party in 1889, with 12,65 
votes, elected 77 of the 112 members of the Gran 
council while the Liberals, with 12,008 (a handful less), 
elected only 35. Out of a total vote of 24,671, it was 
calculated that 9157 were unrepresented. Finally, in 
1890, an insurrection broke out. The Liberals seized 
upon the arsenal, and overthrew the Conservative 
Government. Federal troops were dispatched to put 
down the revolt. Then it was that the Federal Goy- 
ernment recommended to the canton the adoption of 
proportional representation. The suggestion was 
acted upon, a commission was created, and in r891 the 
Free List was adopted in the form approved by the 
Swiss Association... . ; 

‘Prom Ticino the reform has spread rapidly to other 
cantons, The initiative and referendum have helped 
it very much. The French Protestant canton Neu- 
chatel adopted it in 1891; the large canton of Geneva in 
1892; the Catholic Fribourg, for municipal elections, in 
1894; the German Catholic Zug in 1894, which combined 
the ‘free ticket’ with cumulative voting; finally the 
German Catholic Soluthurn in March, 1895, the first to 
introduce the Droop quota (the votes divided by the 
number of representatives zzcreased by one). In a 
few cantons and cities the reform has been rejected 
by referendum. The city of Basle rejected it a few 
years ago, but the people are now demanding it anew 
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initiation... . England and America, however, 
eel acraaly preceded Switzerland by 20 to 25 
years in the adoption of certain forms of minority 

AtLOMs kes ; 
igton in the discussion of the second Reform Bill, 
Lord John Russell moved in Parliament, on the sugges- 
tion of Professor Fawcett, that in the newly created 
electoral districts returning three members no elector 
should vote for more than two candidates... . 

“Tn 1854 Mr. James Garth Marshall published at Lon- 
don his Mayorities and Minorities: Their Relative 
Rights, wherein he proposed for the first time the 
cumulative vote which has been so popular in Eng- 
lish and American reforms. The limited vote of Lord 
Russell, however, did not find legislative enactment 
until 23 years after its first proposal; and the cumu- 
lative vote was first employed in 1870. 
Two events prepared the Hye for this 
adoption. The first was the discussion 
inaugurated by Mr. Thomas Hare in 
1859, when he published his volume en- 
titled The Election of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Municrpal, which was followed in 
1862 by John Stuart Mill’s profoundly philosophical 
Considerations on Representative Government. Mr. 
Mill speaks of Thomas Hare as ‘a man of great ca- 
pacity, fitted alike for large general views and for 
the contrivance of practical details’; and of his plan 
as ‘among the very greatest improvements yet made 
in the theory and practise of government.’ 

“Certainly no discussions have equaled these trea- 
tises of Mill and Hare in placing before the thinking 
people of all countries the true nature of representa- 
tion under universal suffrage and political parties. ... 

“In 1870, when the English Government began its 
wide extension of free schools, the cumulative vote 
was introduced in the election of the new local boards 
of education. This was by way of concession to the 
supporters of private and sectarian schools, who 
wished to retain their hold in the distribution of pub- 
lic funds, and in the administration of their schools. 

‘““With this Act the progress of proportional repre- 
sentation in England ceased. When the suffrage was 
extended in 1884 to agricultural laborers, an attempt 
was again made to introduce the reform, but after 
considerable discussion the amendment was defeated. 
The next year was organized the English Propor- 
tional Representation Society, of which Sir John Lub- 
bock is president, and several of the members of 
Parliament are members. The society advocates the 
Hare system in constituencies electing five to fifteen 
Tepresentatives. 

‘In the United States the work of Thomas Gilpin 
followed close upon the Act of Congress of 1842, which 
for the first time took the control of elections for Con- 
gressmen from the several States, and provided, 
among other things, that the single-membered dis- 
trict should be universal. This was an attempt to 
give representation in Congress to the minority, who 
were practically disfranchised by the laws of certain 
States wherein Congressmen were elected ona gen- 
eral ticket. Gilpin’s essay grew out of the discussion 
upon this measure. 

“Not until the period following the Civil War was 
public opinion ready to discuss the principles of rep- 
resentation, nor, indeed, was there any pressing occa- 
sion. The writings of Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill were 
widely read in the United States; and the pendin 
reconstruction of the States lately in rebellion, ne 
the agitation for the enfranchisement of the freed- 
men, brought the problems of representation sud- 
gonly to a focus, There were only two plans which 
reached practical adoption—the limited vote and the 
cumulative vote.... The most important action was 
that taken by the constitutional convention of the State 
of Illinois, which met December, 1869. The convention 
adopted the report of a committee of which Mr. James 

Medill was chairman, dividing the State 
into 51 senatorial districts, each elect- 
ing a single senator, but creating a 
ower house of 153 members, to be 
elected in the senatorial districts by 
threes by the cumulative vote. This 
section was voted upon separately by 
the people, July 2, 1870, and carried by a vote of 99,022 
in favor, and 70,080 against. 

The action of the New York Legislature and the 
veto by Governor Hoffman in April, 1872, of the bill 
providing for the cumulative vote in the election of 
aaa in eee York ie mark the highest point 

in America in the di si i i 
representation. ... discussion of minority 
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nority representation in the Board of Aldermen are 
not altogether invalid, and his objections to a similar 
representation in the administrative departments are 
well. considered. Later experience has shown that 
administrative boards are incompetent as compared 
with single heads of departments, and that bi-partizan 
boards are not superior to those composed of members 
of a single party. Minority representation in an ex- 
ecutive department dissipates the energy and respon- 
sibility of administration ; but minority representation 
in the legislative branch is necessary. to enable the 
minority ‘to watch the governing body; to expose its 
wrong-doing, if any; to restrain it by this vigilance 
and exposure.” Professor Commons here describes 
other similar movements, and then ere i These va- 
rious experiments with crude forms of minority repre- 
sentation furnish in part an explanation of the entire 
subsidence of the movement since 1874... . ? 

‘“A revival of interest in proportional representation 
has begun within the past five years. The civil 
service reformers of the country, with unanimity, 
have espoused it. This interest took definite et 
in 1893, through the organization at Chicago of the 
American Proportional Representation League. and 
the launching of the Proportional Representation 
Review. Magazine articles have appeared, two or 
three books have been published, bills have been in- 
troduced into legislatures and Congress, and an en- 
thusiastic and capable agitation has been inaugurated. 

“In 1891 the people of South Dakota voted upon a 
minority representation clause to their constitution, 
copied after the Illinois system, which they rejected 
by a vote of 46,200 against 24,161. 

“The cumulative vote has been applied by the con- 
stitutions of the 11: States of Illinois, Nebraska, 
California, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Idaho, Kentucky, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, to the election of directors of private corpora: 
tions.’ 

Of the various systems of proportional representa 
tion Professor Commons says: 

“The single transferable vote has become the 
classical form of proportional representation, from 
the great ability with which it was presented by its 
author, Mr. Thomas Hare, and advocated by John 
Stuart Mill. It wasalso devised independently by the 
Danish statesman, M. Andrae, and introduced by him 
into the election of a portion of the members of the 
‘Rigsraad’ in 1855, and for the ‘ Landsthing’ in 1867. 
Itis advocated by the English Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society, of which Sir John Lubbock is 
president. 

“There isa practical difficulty, almost insurmount- 

able, in the application of this system to large constit- 
uencies, in the fact that all the votes of the entire 
constituency must be brought together to the central 
bureau for counting. They cannot be counted by the 
various precinct officials, leaving only the totals to be 
handled by the central board. The Hare system 
doubtless works well in a constituency of a thousand 
voters, as in the Mechanics’ Institute of San Fran- 
cisco, where it has been successfully employed in 
three elections, or in constituencies electing only 
three to seven candidates by a restricted suffrage, as 
in the Danish law of M. Andrae; but when ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand, or a half million votes 
are to be counted, and a large number of the ballots 
must be recounted to make the proper transfers, the 
task is too heavy. 
_ ‘The Hare system is advocated by those who, 
in a too doctrinaire fashion, wish to abolish polit- 
ical parties. They apparently do not realize the 
impossibility of acting in politics without large 
groupings of individuals; nor do they perceive that 
the Hare system itself, tho apparently a system of 
personal representation, would, nevertheless, result in 
party representation. And this from the fact that 
voters who act rationally, and wish to see their own 
views most strongly represented in leg- 
islation, would always transfer their 
secondary choices to candidates of the 
Same party as the ones who receive 
their first choices. The only way in 
which the system could lessen party co- 
hesion would be to require the names of 
candidates to be printed in alphabetical order, as in 
the present Massachusetts and California ballot laws, 
and not by party tickets, so that the voters would be 
compelled to search through the entire ballot for the 
candidates of their own party. This would doubtless 
encourage independent voting, but would by no 
means abolish parties. ... 


“With the present organization of parties in the 
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United States, and with the customary method of 
rinting party tickets on the so-called Australian bal- 
ot, there is reason to believe that the Hare system 

would be forced into the service of parties. 

“In 1870 M. Borély of Nimes, France, proposed that 
each elector should himself indicate his preferences by 
numbering the candidates x, 2, 3, etc. In this form 
the plan was adopted in 1871 by the Association Ré- 
formiste of Geneva, Switzerland, and.became known 
as the /iste libre, or ‘ free ticket.’ .. . 

f “This combination of the cumulative vote and the 

free ticket’ answers in most respects the ideal of elec- 
toral reform. It gives to the voter the widest free- 
dom of choice between all the individual candidates 
on all the tickets, avoids the waste and the consequent 
machine’ supremacy of the simple cumulative vote, 
and opens the way for independent movements within 
and without the dominant parties. There are, how- 
ever, two minor objections. If voters are allowed 
to write on their ballots the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., against 
individual candidates, it becomes easy 
to make those ‘distinguishing marks’ 
which the laws against bribery seek to 
prohibit. This objection would not 
hold against a plan by which the voter 
gives but one vote to a candidate or one 
toa ticket. Again, the cumulation in- 
volvesa waste of votes between the groups or factions 
within the party corresponding to the waste which 
the simple cumulation permits between parties. Vot- 
ers ofa given faction who cumulate on their own first 
choices of their party candidates, and who fail to dis- 
tribute their votes so as to aid the secondary candi- 
dates of the same faction, would be at a disadvan- 
tage, and minor but shrewder factions would secure 
disproportionate influence in the party representa- 
tion. The cumulative vote with the ‘free ticket’ 
amendment has been adopted by the Canton Zugin 
Switzerland, and is favored by Professor Ernest 
Naville, the leading advocate of proportional repre- 
sentation in that country. It is simpler than the plan 
finally agreed upon by the Swiss and American advo- 


educated women of Greece were courtesans, 
In Rome, if vice was made less beautiful, it 
was more unbridled. Women of the highest 
rank, even of the imperial purple, enrolled 
themselves as common prostitutes. Orgies 
took place in the baths and in the temples. 
Obscenity ruled the stage. 

We find the evil in every portion of the 
globe; in India, in Japan, in Hawaii, and every- 
where about in proportion to our knowledge of 
the life of the age and country. We find it in 
the Middle Ages alike in hovel and in palace ; 
in cloister and in hall. If under the Puritan 
régime it was temporarily restrained, it broke 
out in the Restoration in a wilder carnival of 
vice, (See CriME.) It exists to-day in modern 
Babylons as in the old ; if it is now publicly 
condemned and the number of the pure is 
enormously increased, there are those who be- 
lieve that itis eating to-day under the surface 
far more than is generally known. At the Na- 
tional Purity Congress in Baltimore (October, 
1895), it was stated that the number of prosti- 
tutes in the United States was 230,000, and 
that this implied at least 1,150,000 prostitute- 
men, which is probably far under the truth. 
Prostitutes are mainly found in the cities. 
Their male companions live not only in the 
cities, but also in the towns and villages, 
whose residents go to the cities for business, 
or pleasure, or both. 

When Dr. Sanger wrote of prostitution in 
1858, the number of women living as prosti- 


Swiss 
System, 


eates of the reform, and would, perhaps, secure all 


the advantages of the latter.” 
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PROSTITUTION is not an evil peculiar 
to any age, country, or civilization. Herodi- 
tus tells us of an extent and infamy of pros- 
titution in ancient Babylon almost beyond 
belief. Prostitution in terrible and unnatural 
forms was a part of the religious cultus of 
goddesses or gods worshiped under different 
mames in Phceenicia, Syria, Phrygia, Egypt, 
and the adjacent countries. Similar rites en- 
tered into the idolatry which repeatedly led 
the children of Israel astray, and are con- 
nected with the ‘‘ groves ” and ‘‘ pillars,” and 
other terms under which the English Old Tes- 
tament covers the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew original. In Greece and at Athens, 
as wellas in Corinth, we find the same sexual 
worship and prostitution made a matter of 
civic glory and religious gain. Unnatural 
vice we find openly practised and defended 
by Greece’s sages, heroes, and statesmen. 
Prostitution was taught asan art. The most 


tutes in the city of New York, 

from information given by the 

then chief of police, and obtained Extent. 
from other reliable sources, was 

estimated to be 6000. Ina paper 

prepared for the World’s Congress on Social 


Purity, held in Chicago in June, 1893, Hon. . 


Elbridge T. Gerry states that Superintendent 
Byrnes, of the police department, and himself 
compared notes with exactly the same result, 
and, viewing the matter from two different 
standpoints, they were agreed that the present 
number of prostitutes in New York city is at 
least 40,000. 

Some think this estimate too high. The 
Rey. F. M. Goodchild, writing in 7ze Arena 
for March, 1896, says: 


“Tt has been declared that.in New York city there 
are between 40,000 and 50,000 such women. That 
would make one habitual prostitute for every nine 
mature men in the city. Asit is estimated that 
every fallen woman means on an average five fallen 
men to support her, it would appear that more than 
half our men are regular contributors to the brothel, 
which I should hesitate very much to believe. Eight 

ears ago the superintendent of the Florence Night 
Mission estimated that there were then 15,000 prosti- 
tutes in New York city. The number has not in- 
creased by more than 10,000 certainly, probably not 
by more than 5000. An army Of 20,000 such hapless 
creatures is ghastly enough not to need exaggera- 
tion.” 


Mr. Goodchild, however, appears to forget 
that prostitutes in New York city are not sup- 
ported by residents of that city alone, so that 
there may be 40,000. Nor is there any reason 
for believing that New York is much, if any, 


worse than other places in proportion to their > 


size. 
A volume entitled Chzcago’s Dark Places, 
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which is the result of careful investigations, ~ 


made by a corps of specially appointed com- 
missioners, men and women of large expe- 
rience in mission work among the degraded 
and criminal classes of the city, Says: 


“There are several sections in Chicago almost en- 
tirely devoted for whole blocks to houses of prostitu- 
tion. One of these localities is known as the Black 
Hole, and it does not belie its name.” The details 
given of the ways in which young girls are victim- 
jzed and enslaved in these vile places, and of the 
hard pressure brought to bear upon dependent work- 
ing girls, making them an easy prey to the seducer, 
are harrowing in the extreme. But this shameless 
vice is not confined to the slums. One section of the 
south side is mentioned in which sundry localities are 
devoted entirely to houses of prostitution. The major 
portion of these houses, says the commissioner, “are 
‘silded palaces.’ They are elegantly decorated and 
elaborately furnished, and to these ‘the visitors gen- 
erally come in carriages’; 14 carriages having been 
counted by the commissioner at one time on a single 
block. The reports upon the lower type of theaters, 
concert halls, and museums, are remarkable chapters, 
showing a close and direct connection between these 
so-called ‘amusements,’ strong drink, and social vice. 
In one of them in exterior a cheap theater, the com- 
missioners, in a circuitous way, were introduced to 
girls ‘in decollete costume,’ who invited them ‘down 
stairs’ to ‘see the can-can danced by 12 naked young 
ladies.’ The exhibition consisted of ‘a most disgust- 
ing dance, performed by over a dozen girls ina state 
of absolute nudity,’ and ended, when the dance was 
over, with ‘open and personal solicitations from these 
abandoned women.’ In this vile place, where was 
also a ‘bar, which did a thriving business,’ they 
found on their arrival ‘some ro or 12 men, most of 
them respectable looking, some of them young and 
some old, allin eager expectancy awaiting the arrival 
of the ‘ ladies.’ 

“The reports on the ‘immoral dives’ and ‘obscene 
pictures, books, and advertisements,’ are striking 
exhibits of the numerous and ingenious ways in 
which the young of both sexes are systematically 
corrupted, and vice promoted.” 


Of Philadelphia Mr. Goodchild writes (see 
above) : 


“There are not less than tooo houses of ill fame in 
the city, and as many as 5000 women live among us 
by the sale of their bodies. I wish I might have con- 
fidence that the estimate is too high; but nearly six 
years of observation make me fear that the figures 
are muchtoolow. This does not include, of course, 
the vast multitude of poor girls whose labor yields 
scarcely enoughto keep body and soul together, 
many of whom fail victims tothe lecherous men who 
are always on the watch for ‘ new cases,’”’ 


But the older cities of Europe are probably 
even worse. General Booth of the Salvation 
Army in his Darkest England chart esti- 
mates the number of prostitutes in London 
at 30,000. ‘They have been estimated at from 
60,000 to 80,000. On certain squares and 
streets at midnight they literally crowd and 
block the sidewalks for square after square. 

In Berlin a commission appointed by the 
Society of Medicine, with Professor Virchow 
as president, found 4364 prosti- 
tutes in that city recognized by 
the police, and estimated the total 
number at from 40,000 to 50,000. 
(Addresses of National Purity 
Congress, Baltimore, pp. 250-252). The pre- 
fect of police of Paris is quoted as saying that 
there were in Paris over 100,000. (Addresses, 
as above, p. 310.) 

Of the evils connected with prostitution 
there is scarcely need to speak. Many careful 
students are coming to believe that the sexual 
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evil, in its various forms, is greater even than 
that of intemperance. Says Professor A. G. 
Warner (American Charities, p. 66), ‘* Care- 
ful observers believe it to be a 
more constant and fundamental 
cause of degeneration than in- 
temperance. It certainly effects 
degeneration of a more or less 
pronounced type in a much larger 
number of persons. It persists almost to the 
end in the most degenerate stock, while at the 
same time it is operative among the healthier 
classes. ...” Intemperance is, however, all 
but universally the companion of prostitution. 
It has been frequently said that girls rarely 
can, and men rarely do, continue a fast life 
without drink. If the saloon is often literally 
the entrance toa brothel, the brothel as fre- 
quently leads to the saloon. An eminent law- 
yer is quoted, on p. 121 of the published 
Addresses of the National Purity Congress at 
Baltimore (1895), as saying: ‘‘ It is my delib- 
erate conviction, based upon facts coming to 
my knowledge in the course of 20 years’ prac- 
tise, that more boys are converted to drink- 
ing habits in houses of ill fame than in the 
saloons.” 

Of the physical evils attendant upon prosti- 
tution, perhaps more than enough has been 
said. Yetan evil that at any time may, and 
repeatedly does, reduce youth to premature, 
helpless, old age ; transform the body into a 
rotten shell; affect not only the sinner, but his 
posterity ; make the kiss of love the means of 
carrying contagion and foul disease to pure 
brides and innocent children, it is difficult to 
describe too strongly. Yet the extent of the 
evil may be seen by the following quotations 
from a paper read by Dr. A. F. Currier be- 
fore the Section on Public Health and Legal 
Medicine of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and published in the Phzlanthropist 
for May, 1891. 


Amount of 
Evil. 


“Tn the class for diseases of women at the Outdoor 
Poor Department of Bellevue Hospital, 1802 new cases 
were received from February 1, 1890, to January x, 
1891. In this number there were 68 cases of syphilis 
and ror of other forms of venereal disease. In the 
class for diseases of the skin and venereal disease 
there were at least as many more cases. Approxi- 
mately there were 260 cases of venereal disease among 
3600 women. There are more than 30 dispensaries in 
New York in which such diseases are treated, and the 
average number of cases of venereal disease for each 
would not fall far short of 250 cases. Thus there are 
probably 6000 to 7000 cases oF this kind which are an- 
nually receiving dispensary treatment. Probably as 
many more cases are treated in hospitals, in private 
practise, or receive no medicalattention. A very large 
number of these cases include prostitutes with diseases 
which are in a contagious condition. It would hardly 
be unreasonable to say that there are ro,ooo women in 
New York City who are in a condition to propagate 
actively venereal diseases. There are probably as 
many more men who are in the same cundtten, his 
grand army of disease producers represents a portion 
of the baneful results of prostitution in our midst, 
with no laws to restrict or regulate the evil. In 
countless cases sexual intercourse is indulged in by 
those who are aware of the infectious character of 
their disease. In many other individuals there is 


ignorance that they are the subjects of infectious 
disease.”’ 


One of the most atrocious evils connected 
with prostitution are the abominations of child 
prostitution, Says the Hon. E. T. Gerry (Ad- 
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dresses, as above, p. 340): ‘‘ Few have the 
remotest idea of the extent to which sexual 
vice exists among children at the 

; present time. I use the word 
Child Pros- ‘sexual vice’ as including both 

titution. self-abuse and prostitution. ... 

Nothing but the vigilance of 
; parents and guardians can detect 
the solitary vice, and hence statistics are very 
difficult to obtain, excepting when the one vice 
leads up to the other. -But in the other case, 
the figures show a frightful prevalence, at the 
present time, of, juvenile prostitution. True, 
under the stringent laws which have been 
enacted in the various States of our Union, at 
the instance of Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, those who utilize little 
children for the simple gratification of lust are 
made to suffer a felon’s imprisonment, and 
while the effect has been to practically denude 
the brothels of youthful victims, still the vice 
exists, more especially among the lower 
classes, to a degree hardly credible in this 
civilized country. A large number of the 
brothels, at the present time, are replenished 
by juvenile prostitutes, rather than by those 
who have fallen but once. That the 
disease is spreading is unquestioned.” 

In a paper on the subject of Child Prostitu- 
tion, read at the World’s Social Purity Con- 
gress in Chicago in 1893, Mr. Gerry states that 
there is a fearful theory existing in this coun- 
try, tho more particularly among foreigners, 
according to which, if any male who has con- 
tracted disease through indulgence, can secure 
a perfectly pure child as his victim, the disease 
will pass from him to the child. Nor is it 
only among the poor that these grosser evils 
exist. If one is to credit the sad whispers of 
grave officials of the Church as to the morals 
in boy choirs, or in private and public schools, 
one finds fearful evidence of the existence, 
in all ranks of society, of various forms of 
unnatural vice. As for prostitution itself, the 
head of a well-known university settlement in 
an Eastern city names a prominent fashion- 
able avenue lined with the apartments of the 
kept mistresses of business men. A writer in 
the Westminster Review (May, 1895) signifi- 
cantly gives among the causes of prostitution : 

“The luxurious and semi-idle lives led by many 
members of the well-to-do classes. 

“The fact that certain forms of immorality are 
reckoned among what may be called fashionable vices. 
Drunkenness is gone out of fashion, and some of the 
lower forms of sport; but itis still by no means un- 
fashionable for the so-called ‘man of the world’ to 
have his experiences in the ‘ half-world,’ tho it is true 


that its inhabitants can no senErr hope to bask, as 
formerly, in the sunshine of good society.” 


Akin to this evil is that of the organized 
traffic in girls, which is declared by all who 
have investigated the subject, to be carried on 
around the world. A few years ago it was 
stated to the House Committee 
which was investigating the immi- 
grant question in New York, by 
the President of the Woman’s 
National Industrial League, that 
‘‘syndicates exist in New York 
and Boston, for the purpose of supplying fresh 
young girls from immigrants arriving in this 


Traffic 
in Girls. 
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country, for houses of ill fame; agents of the 
business go abroad and assist in this nefarious. 
business. Immigrants arriving in New York 
furnish 20,000 victims annually.” If this is an 
exaggeration it is at least the exaggeration of 
a very great evil. In very many cities agents. 
of houses of ill fame meet girls coming to the 
cities on the railroads and on the boats. They 
advertise for girls wanted for light work and 
good pay. When the girls come they are de- 
tained. Agents go out to solicit boys and men 
as patrons, 

A book, The Traffic tn Girls and Florence 
Crittenton Musstons, exposes many of the 
traps laid for unwary girls. The schools, pri- 
vate as well as public, are often made the main 
place for promoting child prostitution, dissem- 
inating obscene literature, and obtaining fresh 
victims. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm said at the Baltimore 
Congresses (Addresses, p. 153): ‘I stand 
here in the presence of God, to say that of the 
230,000 erring girls in this land, three-fourths. 
of them have been snared and trapped, and 
bought and sold.” 

When one realizes that the average life of a 
prostitute is said to be but five years, one can 
understand what a traffic it must be to obtain 
the 230,000 for the United States alone, while 
alike in Germany and Japan, in France and in 
England, the traffic goes on. 

It is now necessary to ask what are the 
causes of prostitution, as a means to asking 
how the evil can be met. Dr. San- 
ger, in the book referred to above, 
attributes out of 2000 cases, 525 to 
destitution, 513 to inclination, 258 
to seduction, 181 to drink. 

Different writers differ from this. The 
most thorough statistical study was made by 
the Bureau _of the Statistics of Labor for 
Massachusetts in 1888. It says: 


Causes, 


‘‘The statistical method is notthe best under which 
to determine moral conditions; yet, as an auxiliary, it 
has great efficiency. Statistical science can only be 
employed to show the results of the lives of the peo- 
ple; it cannot show the inner motives which lead to 
TESUIES. 5 on, 

“ Observation is not sufficient, and personal inter- 
views might lead to difficulties greater than those be- 
longing to observation alone. The force of statistics. 
in such conditions is rather negative than positive, 
and this negative quality is brought into use here. 

“Tt is often flippantly asserted that the shopgirls, 
those comprising the class under investigation, recruit 
the ranks of prostitution... . Of course, sucha charge 
cannot be entirely removed when applied to any class. 
The only question here is, Does it apply to the class. 
against which it is brought? 

“ A few statistics of a negative character have been 
collected, relating to prostitution. This partial inves- 
tigation has been made as to how far the ranks of 

rostitution are recruited from girls belonging to the 
industrial classes. It should be distinctly borne in 
mind that this partial investigation was applied only 
to what may be called professional prostitutes ; for no 
statistical investigation can disclose the amount of 
immoral conduct of any class of people. So that quiet, 
unobtrusive, and unobserved prostitution, which ex- 
ists in all communities, has no place in the present 
consideration. ; ; P Rea 

“ Original investigation was made in the following 
cities: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Louisville, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. Seg iad fe 

“In 1884 the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor made a report as to the previous occupations of 
170 professional prostitutes in the city of Boston, and 
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the facts then given have been incorporated in this 
ort. i 
ree The number of prostitutes as stated in the follow- 
ing table, for any one of the cities named, falls far be- 
low the total number of prostitutes in that city, but 
the number and variety of those from whom informa- 
tion has been received are sufficient to insure repre- 
sentative results. Thus in Chicago, for example, there 
are, or were at the time of the investigation of the 
department, 302 houses of ill fame, assignation houses, 
and ‘ rooming’ houses, known tothe police, containing 
1og7 inmates. This investigation involved 557 of this 
sabhoaelesmy 5 9 A ; 
“The facts as tomarriage are shown by the foliow- 
ing brief table, which gives the number of prostitutes 
furnishing information in the cities referred to, the 
number reporting themselves as having been mar- 
ried, and the per cent. of the total number who were 
married: 


Number of Number of Per cent. of 

rostitutes IONS ABIES married 

City, Faratsuine eopeees as of total 

information. phe Nai, number. 
BOSton 25.5.0 170 13 7.65 
CHICAGO veeicaiie 557 143 25.67 
Cincinnati..... 382 77 20.16 
Louisville 263 70 26.62 
New Orleans. 167 4 2.40 
Philadelphia. . 100 3 3-00 
San Francisco 323 8r 25.08 


“It is hardly worth while to take space at this 
time to give the occupations of all those who have 
entered prostitution from the different cities involved. 

“The number of prostitutes giving information was 
3866, and the following summary exhibits the occupa- 
tions of this number preceding their entry upon their 

resent life. For this purpose, occupations similar 
in character have been grouped, and no occupation or 
group containing less than ro persons has been in- 
cluded in the classification—those numbering under 
zo being put into the general classification of ‘various 
occupations’: 


Actresses, ballet girls, circus performers, singers, 


(esata hoobae 5 sfale/eve/ejS\slolalstecacela'a’ploleiei#lelnieleisinieeys wieistels, via 52 
Bead-trimming makers, embroiderers, lace-work- 

OLS aie : Wo@nneeonaan eeeeaetisiald RagoO 21 
Bookbinders........... 18 
Bookkeepers, clerks, copyists, stenographers, 

vp Ge WiIMEeT Sy @LCrmtanawarirclearaiteraisisiete ineasleis Rie ee 3I 
ANG Y LACEOUIES vcr o1 ofelvloie sisteroistloniais Gatelitanaretelsierstetalere 0 
Cigarette, cigar, and tobacco factories..... Gach eis! 
WOLSSt LACLONLSS ne stare telat e slain c dieite’sieiaw aletorvioin Wan 16 
Dressmakers, seamstresses, employees of cloak 

and shirt factories, button-hole makers, etc.... 505 
Hair-dressers and hair-workers.....-...seeeeeees 15 
Housework, hotel-work, table-work, and cooking 1155 
Brevard dlisy = Ww OT ktiietaiclen wiyeg eroceidaslvslslewiyeee a enact nates 70 
Milliners ‘and hat-trimim ens a ssevereteiivees veanieewes 71 
No previous occupation (home)..........eeeeeeeees 1236 
Nurses (hospital and house), and nursegirls...... 22 
MAP SLD OR LACHOT LOS: nceiee ers stereviesarstelvinia o witametvini te rcies 32 
Rope and cordage factories. csccdneece ceiver ecicils 12 
Saleswomen and cashiers,......c.es.s0. Wieiboe Heer 126 
Shoe factories 43 
Students (at schools or convents) I4 
Teachers, governesses, etc 23 
Telegraph and telephone operators. II 
Textile factories 04 
Various occupations 2rr 


_ “The following list shows the character of the more 
important occupations, omitted from the foregoing 
summary, with the number of women who had been 
employed in each, and which are included under 
various occupations’: 


Artificial flower-makers 
Button factories 
Farmwork 


Housekeepers 
Straw sewers 
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Clock and watch factories......-.ssessesreeees aistefelerereteney 
Box factories (WOOdEN)...-++++e+eees Relate e/a ieteciotiaraaets a 
Chewing-gum factories..... Blatals sa atera yniciais atateloter sjeteteters 4 
HVoristswac-p ce 5. avaiayecwite'ejoh"' 6 STRVA\AYARS o(OLelW(MRANs 0 Sahel sie inte dheteigtatare 4 
Feather curlers and S€WETS....+++--eeecee cere eeeeees 4 
RieStavirAnt .\. ovis o2creic navadetselaiorereis.e ie e/¥1a/sie\«.0lo,sis)ofalainieriae 4 


“The preceding figures are exceedingly instruct- 
ive. By them it will be seen that the largest number 
coming from any occupation has been taken from 
those doing housework, hotel-work, and cooking; 
this number, 1155, being 29.88 per cent. of the whole 
number comprehended in the statement. : ’ 

“The next largest number, so far as occupation is 
concerned, ranks with the seamstresses, including the 
dressmakers, employees of cloak and shirt factories, 
etc., this number being sos. 

‘A fact which strikes one sadly is the large number 
who enter prostitution directly from their homes. 
This number is 1236, being 31.97 per cent. of the whole 
number comprehended. rt, al 

‘“Tt cannot be said, therefore, so far as this investi- 
gation shows, that the employees in workshops are 
to be burdened with the charge of furnishing the chief 
source whence the ranks of prostitution are recruited. 

“The experience of the writer in making an exami- 
nation in many cities, both in the United States and 
in Europe, sustains the statement, but more strongly 
than the figures here given, that working women do 
not recruit the houses of prostitution. 

‘““Nor does the investigation show that employers of 
labor are guilty of reducing their employees to a con- 
dition of prostitution, as is often alleged. Only in the 
rarest cases can one meet witha whisper that this is the 
case. And these whispers, followed to their source, 
have rarely disclosed any facts which would lead to 
the conclusion that employers make bargains based 
on the loss of character of their employees. .. . 

‘““Working women are not street-walkers. They 
could not carry on their daily toil and walk the streets 
too. A captain of’ police expressed the matter 
well when he said that people who charge the work- 
ing women with walking the streets at night for evil 
purposes do not know what they are talking about. 
Night-walkers are, all of them, hardened professionals. 
The prostitutes, some of them, may have been hard- 
working women, but no working woman ever walks 
the streets as a prostitute. This captain said that, 
when a girl falls from virtue, she has first to graduate 
as a ‘parlor’ girl, and then serve some time ina still 
lower house, before she is hardened enough to take to 
the streets.” 


Before, however, drawing inferences from 
this table, it must be remembered that it is 
only drawn from the facts as to 
girls in houses of ill fame. Shop- 
girls, working girls, are, asa rule, Economic 
not there. If investigation was Cause, 
made of girls occupying rooms by 
themselves, quite another story 
might be found. Even of the bagnios there 
is another side. Mr. Stead, in his Jf Christ 
Came to Chicago, gives the testimony of 
Dora Claflin, the ‘‘ Madam” of a house of ill 
fame. She says: 


‘Prostitution is an effect, not a careless, voluntary 
choice on the part of the fallen, Girls do not elect to 
cast themselves away. They are driven to the haunts 
of vice. The more distinctively womanly a girl is— 
and I mean by that the more she has beauty, delicacy, 
love of dress and adornment, feminine weakness—the 
easier a mark she is for the designing. And the 
designers are not wanting. 

‘Girls, and Isay this emphatically, are not seducers. 
They have innate delicacy and refinement. I say 
honestly that I do not believe that one woman in 10,000 
would cast herself at the feet of lust except under 
duress or under the force of circumstances. 

“The recruiting grounds of the bagnio are the 
Stores, where girls work long hours for small pay; 
the homes that have few comforts, and practically no 
pleasure ; the streets, where girls are often cast, still 
unknown to sin, but in want and without shelter; in 
a word, places outside the levee, where distress and 
temptation stand ever present as a menace to purity 
and rectitude; behind every effect there is a cause. 
In the case of prostitution, the real cause lies not in 
the girls who fall, but in the social conditions that 
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make the fall easy, and the men who tempt to the 
step and furnish the money to support degradation 
after the step has been taken. Before reform in the 
levee is possible, there must be reform in the home, 
on the mart.” 

All writers on the subject agree in the fact 
that poverty leads to much prostitution, and 
that in stores, factories, and offices, salesgirls, 
working girls, and typewriters are drawn or 
lured by the lack of money or the desire for 
money. One speaker at the Baltimore con- 
gress considered the factory a mill for the 
production of prostitutes. Says the Rev. F. 
M. Goodchild (Te Arena, March, 1896) : 

_““The money returns furnish a very great tempta- 
tion to girls to part with their virtue. Some fall be- 
cause they cannot find work ; some because they do 
not wish to work. Many a girl who is strong, and 
healthy, and comely, and lazy, learns that there is a 
market for such as she; that she can earn more in a 
night by sin than she can in a week ora month by 
work, and she sells herself accordingly. Mr. Stead 
reminded the Woman’s Club of Chicago that the pe- 
culiar temptation of a woman is that her virtue is a 
realizable asset. This vice costs a man money; to a 
womanityieldsmoney. Mr. Boothsaysthat the num- 
ber of young women who receive $2500 in one year for 
the sale of their persons is larger than the number of 
women of all ages, in all businesses and professions, 
who make a similar sum by honest industry. In sin 
the prizes come first; in honest callings only after 
long and painful toil. Even in the common houses on 
Bainbridge Street, at a 5o-cent rate, girls often make 
$20 or more a week.” 

Yet, on one point, one must be guarded in 
reading these facts. Even if it be true, of 
which we are not sure, that women of impure 
life average $20 a week by their vice, it by no 
means proves that the average woman can get 
$20 per week. A few women of the demz 
monde, mistresses, and even prostitutes, have 
hundreds, and, perhaps, thousands of dollars 
squandered on them in a brief while. This 
enormously raises the average income of their 
class, but the great mass of these women may 
get vastly less. At best, their income is but 
for a few years, and vast, vast multitudes 
never live in luxury, but in utter want. Per- 
haps few things have done more harm than 
the painting of the average life of the prosti- 
tute as one of luxury. Suchis only exception- 
ally the case. Many of their homes, many 
houses of ill fame-are said, on the best author- 
ity, not only not to be attractive, but to be 
often poorly furnished, and not seldom loath- 
some. It must be remembered that the wages 
of sin rise and fall with the market, and with 
the conditions of different countries. If in 
““sood times” men throw money away reck- 
lessly ; in hard times, when women are most 
tempted to prostitution for profit, they do 
not. Instances are not unknown where girls 
have left situations with low wages for the 
reported ‘‘ high wages ” of the prostitute, and 
have found, as actual fact, that, as prostitutes, 
they earnedeven less than before. Prostitutes 
starve ; prostitutes are ‘‘ unemployed,” even as 
in any trade. All this must not be forgotten, 
even while it remains true that an enormous 
amount of prostitution is due to the economical 
conditions which often make it next to impos- 
sible for a single woman to earn a decent 
living, and throw thousands of women on the 
streets, and bring immorality within easy reach 
of almost any man. ‘ 

The throwing of the sexes together in fac- 
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tory andin store, and quite as much in private 
counting-rooms and offices, has its dangers. 
Co-education in the halls of learning is win- 
ning its way. Working together in communi- 
cation, where morals are often at their lowest, 
is another thing. The evil lies not in the 
mingling of men and women, but in the evil 
environment. 

The stage, the concert hall, and the ball, bear 
a large responsibility. From the spectacular 
play and fromthe ball, with the under-dressed 
women at the one, and the under-dressed 
women and the wine at the other, men hurry 
to the brothel. It by no means follows that 
the cure lies in the abolition of the theater or 
the dance (tho some think so), yet the part in 
this matter played by the present stage and 
fashionable society cannot be denied. The su- 
preme social cause of prostitution, however, we 
believe, has not yet been mentioned. This is 
the crowded tenement. When boysand young 
girls have no attractive home, and no healthy 


playground, they must be on the streets. A. 


child cannot be kept in the house all day, and 
live. When a girl comes from a school or 
from the store, to the crowded living room or 
flat, and finds the narrow quarters redolent with 
the steam of washing and the fumes of cooking, 
she must (in the cities) goon the street for 
fresh air. There bad company captures more 
girls than in any other one way.’ Not many 
girls, we are convinced, sell themselves, for 
the first teme, for money ; after the first great 
downward step, money directly plays its part, 
but the supreme social cause of prostitution 
we believe to be the bad housing of the poor, 
resulting from low wages, and the poverty of 
the great masses in our cities. 


REFORM. 


There is a very general consensus of opin- 
ion that licensing and inspecting houses of 
ill fame do no good, even in protecting the 
community from venereal diseases. 


M. Lecour, the official head of the Police des Mceurs 
of Paris, says: 

‘“The administration has redoubled its activity ; it 
has multiplied its acts of repression with regard to 
prostitutes, and it has definitely suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a satisfactory 
condition of the sanitary state of public Licensing 
registered girls, and yet sanztary statis- 
tics prove that prostitution vs tncreas- and Inspec- 
ing, and that 7z¢ zs becoming more tion a 
dangerous to the public health.” Prob-  Pagilyre 
ably no European official has ever had . 
a more extended experience in the ad- 
ministration of the regulation system 
than M. Lecour in Paris, and his practical condemna- 
tion of it is as significant as it is emphatic. In Berlin, 
the German Emperor himself being witness, regula- 
tion is a most conspicuous failure, intensifying the 
evils incident to social vice. Indeed, one of the 
most important and influential moral movements 
of modern times in European countries is the In- 
ternational Federation for the Abolition ,of State 
Regulation of Vice, of which the late Emile de 
Laveleye of Belgium was for several years the 
official head. At the Geneva congress of this in- 
ternational federation, Professor Stuart, M. P., of 
London, thus summarized the progress of the Euro- 
pean movement for the abolition of the regulation 
system: “In England it is clean gone altogether ; in 
most of the English colonies it is gone ; in India it is 
under sentence of death; in Paris it 1s in ruins; in 
Italy we have gained a step—there the compulsory 
examination and registration of women are abolished ; 
in Holland repeal has been gained in many towns, 
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nd in the whole country the system totters where- 
ever it is retained. In Sweden and Norway, and 
Denmark and Belgium, the question is before the 
parliaments of each country, and repeal is at last 
within measurable distance.’ ? 

It was in 1864 that by act of Parliament, supple- 
mented by additional legislation in 1866, and again in 
1869, the regulation system was introduced in Great 
Britain, under the name of the ‘‘ Contagious Diseases 
Acts.” They were appliedto sundry military districts, 

ostensibly to promote the health of 

the army, but with the purpose on the 

land part of their projectors, later avowed, 

In England, ultimately to extend them also to the 

civil population. When their real char- 

acter and object became known, a vig- 

orous repeal agitation was begun, under the leadership 

of a gifted, noble woman, Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 

which was continued for 20 years. At the end of the 

“two decades the repeal movement was triumphant, 

and the acts were swept from the statute-books. 

During the prolonged contest the battle of statistics 

was many times fought, and with great earnestness 

on both sides. Figures were employed to prove both 
the hygienic success and failure of the acts. 

It was quite clearly shown that at some of the 
military stations, under the acts, there was a decline 
in the percentage of venereal maladies after their 
adoption. But it was quiteas clearly shown, also, that 
this decline, from other causes, had begun prior to 
the passage of the acts, and that it was even greater 
after their passage in sundry districts not under their 
control. Dr. John Chapman, inthe Westminster Re- 
view, in an able summary of the testimony given be- 
fore a royal commission on this subject, says: “The 
average annual ratio of admissions to hospital on 
account of primary venereal sores was lessening at 10 
out of r4 stations under the acts before they became 
operative ; andin the course ot definite periods before 
they did so, equal in length to the periods which have 
elapsed since the acts were put in force, the average 
annual ratio of admissions at those 1o stations /ess- 
ened 2.8 per cent. more rapidly than it did during the 
corresponding periods since the acts were applied.” 

In the districts under the acts it was claimed by 
the advocates of regulation, and figures were cited to 
verify the claim, that there was a generally decreas- 
ing number of registered prostitutes and of houses 
of prostitution. On the other hand, it was shown that, 
while regular prostitutes decreased, clandestine pros- 
titutes increased; that prostitutes in the districts 
under the operation of the acts, who refused to regis- 
ter, migrated in large numbers to the adjacent dis- 
tricts, wherein the acts were not in force,and continued 
to ply their vocation. More absolute power was 
asked for, over the persons of all single or suspected 
women, to the end that prostitution might thus be 
controlled. 

But the acts were opposed, and their repeal was 
demanded by many distinguished men and women. 
John Stuart Mill spoke strongly against them and the 
irresponsible power delegated by them, declaring: 
“Tt is wrong to give men powers liable to abuse, and 
then assume that they will not be abused.” 

Dr. Nevins, after a most careful and exhaustive 
examination of the whole subject, summarizes the 
Sanitary results of the acts, as follows: ‘After 16 
years’ adoption, the rate of improvement in the pri- 
mary venereal sores, in the subjected portion of the 
home army, was reduced from 6.7 per cent. yearly for 
the 6 recorded years before the acts, to 0.65 per cent. 
yearly during the 16 years of the acts, 

‘Inefficiency in the navy (20,000 strong), increased 
from r72 men daily, to 230 men daily. 

_‘Venereal disease rose among the registered pros- 
titutes by above 39 per cent. (from 121.6 to 169.5),’ 


_ In America there have been attempts to 
introduce the registration system in almost 
all the larger cities, but only in St. Louis has 
it ever been tried for any length of time, and 
was there given up after about four years. 


“Tt was in 1870 that the license system was inaugu- 
tated in St. Louis. The authority for it was obtained 
by a legislative trick: the interpolation, 

eee debate, of the two words, ‘or 

. regulate,” into an amendment of the 

In America, city charter, intended, as was generally 
supposed, to suppress prostitution. The 

legal effect of this amendment, as was 

subsequently decided by the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri, was to repeal all State laws prohib- 


iting prostitution, so far as St. Louis was concerned, 
andto give toit a business status asa legitimate indus- 
try. A German municipal office-holder was deputed 
to visit Europe, to familiarize himself with regulation 
laws there. An ordinance was subsequently adopted, 
requiring the registry of prostitute women, 

“The regulationists of St. Louis, especially those 
connected with its Board of Health, attempted to show 
by the figures of the earlier registrations, made at 
intervals of a few months, a diminution in the num- 
ber of prostitutes. Dr. William G. Eliot, the honored 
president of Washington University of St. Louis, who 
madea most thorough, impartial investigation of the 
whole matter, says of this claim of a diminished num- 
ber of prostitutes, that: ‘In fact, they had scotched 
the snake, not killed it, and in all probability the 
number of prostitutes had not been diminished at all. 
To scatter a nest of hornets,’ he says, ‘is a very 
different thing from its destruction.’ 4 

‘The results during the progress of the experiment 
proved an increase of 34 per cent. inthe number of 
brothels, and an increase in the number of registered 
women of more than 35 percent. There was also an 
undoubted increase, meanwhile, of clandestine pros- 
titution. Concerning the sanitary aspect, Dr. Eliot 
says: ‘ What is still more startling, when the stamp- 
ing out process is examined, it appears that while the 
number of diseased women under treatment in 1871 
was 18 out of 480, or 33% per cent., it has risen now 
[1873] to an average of 4oout of 653, or Over 6 per cent., 
showing the remarkable fact, to which, however, we 
can find a parallel in Paris itself, that even among the 
registered and regularly inspected prostitutes the 
hateful disease may increase, a result which, though 
unexpected, ought not surprise us so long as the male 
prostitutes are themselves exempt from medical in- 
spection.” How incomplete was the registration, and 
of how little practical value, in a sanitary point of 
view, the system of medical inspection was, may _be 
seen from the significant figures presented by Dr. 
Eliot, taken from the reports of the chief of police of 
St. Louis, for the years 1871 and 1872. Hesays: ‘The 
year 1871, ending March 31, shows that out of 3722 
females arrested 1526 were prostitutes, and 218 keepers. 
of bawdy houses (the Board of Health report of the 
same date shows 480 registered prostitutes and 99 
keepers!) being a total of 1744, or 46 per cent. of all 
females arrested. The year 1872 shows that out of 
3187 females arrested, 2613 were prostitutes and 71 
keepers of houses, or a total of 2684, being over 64 per 
cent. of all females arrested, and an increase of o40 
prostitutes arrested, or 18 per cent. more than the 
previous year.’ 

‘““When it was discovered what had been accom- 
plished by legislative legerdemain, avigorous agita- 
tion for repeal began. A petition for repeal was 
signed by four thousand women of St. Louis, and pre- 
sented to the Missouri legislature. The archbishop, 
bishop, and Catholic clergy, nearly all the Protestant 
clergy, and a majority of the St. Louis bar were 
enlisted inthe cause of repeal, over 150 lawyers and 
physicians. 

“The legislature of 1873-74, after a prolonged and 
embittered discussion, finally voted the repeal by 
a vote of three-fourths of all the members of the Sen- 
ate, and the House by goto 1.” 


The Philanthropist, to which we are in- 
debted for the above details, thus sums up some 
of the evils of the license system : 


“rst. It confers the sanction of law upon the barba- 
rous trade in women. 

‘“od. It subjects these tempted and often coerced 
helpless women to the atrocity of continuous compul- 
sory examination by men, and the conspicuous post- 
ing of their names as having been thus systematically 
outraged. 

““sd. It fosters vice instead of ‘ preventing’ it, in 
that it contemplates opportunity, facilities, and safety 
for the ‘ guests,’ who are more than equal participants. 

“4th. It fails to protect health for the community, 
because it does not adopt any precaution against the 
spread of venereal contagion by the ‘guests’ for 
whose indulgence it provides, It makes no provision 
for their examination and cure, tho they are much 
more numerous and dangerous than their victims, as 
transmitters of disease. 

“sth. It makes a permitted trade of the cruel and 
pricey | occupation of the procurer and procuress. 

_ 6th. It grants permits at a price that will not pro- 
hibit the dreadful trade, but will invite to it.” 
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On the other hand there seems little use in 
se mere effort to suppress houses of prostitu- 
ion. 


In New York City, owing to the agitation con- 
ducted by Dr. Parkhurst, hundreds of prosbiates have 
been turned out of their houses and the houses closed 
by the police. It is considered a triumph of morals, 
and other cities are following the example. 

But where have the women gone? Have they been 
redeemed to virtue? If they have, have their male 
partners in vice been redeemed? If not, even if the 
women have been redeemed, these men remain /o 
seduce other women to take the place of thetr victims 
that have been rescued from them. But no informed 
mind fancies that closing disorderly houses redeems 
their inmates to virtue. Where then are they? Inthe 
flats of the upper middle class and among the tene- 
ments of the poor. Formerly they were brought little 
in contact with home life and childhood. Now they 
are scattered among the homes and children of New 
York. Is this a triumph of virtue? Driving sinful 
women to continue their trade among homes and chil- 
dren, and letting men go free,—is this reform? Dr. 
Rainsford well says that you might just as well take 
cases of smallpox, and say they should not be allowed 
in houses by themselves, and therefore scatter them 
around among homes. 


Nor are these results imaginary. Says the 
Teport of the New York Tenement-House 
Committee of 1894 (p. 88): 


‘“ The presence of many immoral women in the tene- 
ment-houses, where they are thrown in contact with 
respectable people, and, worse than that, with large 
numbers of ignorant and innocent children, forms a 
most deplorable condition. There has been a manifest 
increase in this condition during the past year or 
eighteen months, and there is no doubt that the influx 
of prostitutes into actual residence in tenement-houses 
is due to the police raids, which have closed most 
of the houses of ill fame in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts. Under the old order of things, no matter what 
its evils may have been, the immoral women occupied 
houses by themselves. At present they forma part of 
the life of the great tenement-houses, and thus their 
contaminating influence is felt far more directly by 
the general public than was formerly the case. The 
tenements always have had, and probably always will 
have, their share of immoral women—of a class pecu- 
liar to them and separate from the professional prosti- 
tutes driven of late into them, from houses of ill fame. 
Most of this tenement class consists of women who 
have been abandoned by their husbands, and who, in 

order to support themselves and their 
legitimate children, are apace to de- 
eas end to some extent upon evil sources 
Mere Raiding i income. Such Sear ig ater is dis- 
a Failure. tressingly common among certain for- 
eign nationalities. Probably 50 cases 
have been brought to your secretary’s 
attention. These women, however, generally work 
when they can, and turn to prostitution only as a last 
resource. They are surrounded by none of the glamour 
of the professional prostitute; do not ordinarily live 
or dress more elaborately than other inmates of the 
house in which they live, and are generally regarded 
with more pity than envy or resentment by their 
neighbors and their neighbors’ children. Thus they 
are not so especially dangerous to the morals of the 
house. But an apartment full of such prostitutes as 
have now been driven into the tenements, where they 
are surrounded by comparative luxury, and livelives 
of apparent ease, in the midst of a houseful of adults 
and children, whose frugal, honest living is obtained 
only by-the hardest of work and the most rigid econ- 
omy, can scarcely be less dangerous to the moral 
health of the house than an apartment full of cholera- 
infected persons would be to the physical welfare.” 


Some persons, therefore, like Dr. Rainsford, 
would not license or inspect houses of ill fame, 
but simply, if they do not become too bold, 
allow them within certain limits by themselves 
and try to fight the evil by lifting up the gen- 
eral standard of the community. 

But the complete districting of the evil 
seems impossible, if desirable. Mr E. T. 
Gerry, in The Philanthropist (March, 1895), 
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thus describes the results of the two main ex- 
periments in this direction ; 


“In the winter of 1886-87, while at the City of Rome, 
Italy, I had a personal interview with Cardinal Sime- 
oni, which lasted over two hours, chiefly in reference 
to the course pursued by the Italian Government 
while in the hands of the Vatican, in the matter of 
regulating prostitution. The Cardinal stated to me 
that the experiment of attempting to confine sexual 
vice within a specified district had been most thor- 
oughly tried. A portion of the city, remote itself and 
not particularly attractive for purposes of residence, 
had been selected.... At the same time a very 
strict cordon of police was placed around the geo- 
graphical boundary, and any attempt 
on oe females who had ence 
entered the district to escape therefrom istricti 
was followed by prompt ana immediate Districting 
arrest. The idea wassonovelthat at first ® Failure, 
quite a number of registered prostitutes 
entered the district, hired and occupied 
the houses, and attempted to ply their vocation there. 
But the district soon became very notorious. The 
thieving, the lawless, and the seditious found their way 
there, and became permanent residents. They brought 
with them very little money, and as the sole means 
which the inmates of the district had of supporting 
themselves was by the sale of their persons, it was 
obvious that their custom must come from without 
and not from within, as men generally did not care to 
be known as inhabitants of the district. And as soon 
as the fact of its establishment was made public, men 
were very wary about entering the district for fear of 
identification. ... It was not long before the store- 
keepers complained that they could not make a living. 
Even the women found that the money did not flow in 
upon them as it did when they practised their calling 
unrestricted by geographical limits, and it was not 
long before escapes from the district became impossi- 
ble of prevention by the police, and some of the most 
notorious women in Rome, after having been put 
there, and sent there, made their escape and were 
found in other quarters, plying their trade... . 

“The Cardinal stated to me that the attempt to dis- 
trict vice was in his judgment a stupendvus failure; 
that the Church had used every effort to reclaim 
the fallen when so environed by the police and placed 
in a locality where it could put its hand upon them, 
but to no purpose. 

“One further effort for localization of the social 
evil deserves to be noticed, that of the Yoshiwara in 

apan. For a long time previous to the contact of 

apan with the enlightened nations of the earth, the 
social evil was looked upon as one necessary and un- 
avoidable, and the government took entire charge of 
the matter. In a suburb adjacent to the Capital 
(Tokio) large houses were built for the purpose, some 
of them elaborate in construction, and the whole 
guarded most thoroughly by the soldiery. The num- 
ber of prostitutes in Tokio alone is said to be about 
sooo. The children of the/poor are usually utilized for 
the purpose and sold by their parents, who receive a 
stipulated income asthe result. It is not an unusual 
thing for these girls to marry, and they are not looked 
upon as outcasts or pariahs of society by any means. 
The girls in these establishments range in age from ro 
to 18, and owing to the developing influences of the 
climate, at the latter age they are as mature as most 
of our women at 25 to 30. These are theregular, so to 
speak, licensed or recognized prostitutes. The women 
are permitted to leave and marry when they choose. 
This number of course does not include the kept mis- 
tresses of foreigners or others, who occupy small 
houses at the expense of their maintainers, Of these 
districts, which are known as Yoshiwara, there are 
five in Tokio and two in Yokohama, the latter possess- 
ing probably the largest and best known. he goy- 
ernment has entire charge of the system, derives 
extensive revenue as the result, and under the Japa- 
nese code of morals, from which sexual morality is 
practically excluded, it is said to be a success so far as 
engendering public peace and quietness. Such a 
course nauuraliy destroys all appreciation of the vice 
as vice.” 


Yet, on the other hand, there seems little 
hope in leaving the evil alone. 


In London there is neither license, examination, nor 
practical restriction. After sunset there are certain 
streets in the most public part of London, notably 
Regent Circus, where not only a seething throng of 
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prostitutes openly solicit from that time up to mid- 
might and even later, but where a decent woman can 
hardly walk with a male escort without being in- 
sulted, and often an effort made to separate them. 
The police usually limit their attempt to keep the 
peace to requiring these women to move on, and as 
passers-by do not care to make complaints against 
them, they simply do move on. A large number of 
the brothels are situated on the outskirts of London, in 
such places as St. John’s Wood, Pimlico, and the like, 
which are easy of access by cabs and the railways. 
Most of these street prostitutes are said to be dis- 
charged from the Continent, because infected with 
disease. So far as New York city is concerned its 
streets are absolutely decent, compared with those of 
either London or Paris. 


It is thus easier to show what not to do than 
what todo. With the means of reaching the 
evil through personal work, relig- 
ious or ethical, we are not, in this 
encyclopedia, concerned. Many, 
however, believe that this is the 
main thing to do, to raise a higher 
standard of personal purity, and, 
above all, an equal standard of purity for both 
Sexes. 

The writer of the article in the Westminster 
Review, quoted above, says: 


Ethical 
Means, 


“One aim most, if not all, schemes of reform have 
in common, and that is the establishment of an equal 
standard of sexual morality for both sexes. On all 
sides it seems to be agreed that the existing dual 
standard of morality is, or will be, doomed, now that 
society, and especially the female portion of it, is be- 
coming so keenly alive to its evils. It is also felt that 
unless masculine morality is raised to a higher level, 
feminine morality may fall from the exalted position 
it has held for so long, as it awakes to the full value of 
the fact that its purity is only playing into the hands 
of the impurity which it encounters in the other sex. 
The proposed paths toward the desired goal are very 
wide apart, but there are a few main ideas on the sub- 
ject which can be briefly described. 

“ First, there is the movement started by those per- 
sons who believe that the purification of our social 
morals can only be attained by setting up for men the 
same high standard of chastity and pureness of living 
as that which has been hitherto considered as binding 
only upon women of the protected and wife-supplying 
classes. .. . 

“Then there are those who take an exactly opposite 
view, and who believe that the end is to be reached by 
some extension of sexual freedom to all classes of 
women. They regard the attempt to raise men to 
that high level of morality hitherto .reserved for 
women as a natural impossibility or utopian dream, 
and they would seek for equality by lowering the 
standard for women, and thus bridge over the wide 
gulf which now exists between the average sensual 
man and the average chaste woman, and still more 
between the average chaste woman and the woman of 
the streets.” 

The writer sympathizes with neither of these ex- 
treme views, and favors what-he regards as the middle 
course, v7z.; reform of sexual morality through more 
liberal divorce laws. He believes that erring human- 
ity ought to have the opportunity of retrieving even 
its matrimonial mistakes and failures, and that the 
sacrifice of individuals to an absolute system is neither 
moral nor expedient. The current objections to lib- 
eral divorce laws he regards as based on religious 
pe coudices rather than on utilitarian social considera- 

ions. 


For the contrary view, see Divorcr. 
The resolutions adopted at the Baltimore 
Congress were as follows: 


“That chastity, a pure, continent life alike for men 
and women, is consonant with the best condition of 
physical, mental, and moral health. 

‘That prostitution is a fundamental violation of the 

laws of health, is degrading and destructive to the indi- 
vidual, a menace to the home and to the nation. 
_ That State or municipal regulation of prostitution 
1s morally wrong ; is worse than a sanitary failure ; is 
cruel and unjust to woman, creates a shocking traffic 
in girlhood, 
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“That all possible effort should be made to educate 
public opinion and maintain a high equal standard of 
morals for both men and women. 

“That facilities should be provided for the treatment 
of venereal diseases, as readily as all other diseases, 
in all hospitals under the control of municipalities or 
other public bodies, as well as in those supported by 
voluntary contributicns. : 

“That homes should be everywhere established by 
municipal and State, as well as by voluntary aid, as 
agencies for the reclamation and rehabilitation of 
erring girls. : 

“That the State should punish by imprisonment 
rather than fine, organized prostitution, procurism, 
the keepers of the houses of prostitution, and the rental 
of houses or other dwellings for such purposes.” 


Various speakers emphasized the responsi- 
bility of parental teaching. Said the Rev. 
S. S. Steward, ‘‘ We must begin in the earliest 
infancy.” The whole of his valuable address 
(see Addresses, as above, p. 202) gives most 
practical suggestions to parents. Says the 
Rev. F. M. Goodchild (Avena, March, 1896): 

‘The first thing to do, probably, is to arouse the 
people to a sense of the enormity of theevilasitexists - 
among 1s: . ., 32 

“The best mitigation, probably, must come from 
our homes. Parents have been criminally negligent. 
Ignorant innocence leads most girls 
astray. A prudish silence lands many 
a girl in the brothel, and provides her 
customers as well. It ought to be pos- 
sible to impart to our children some 
instruction about these most important 
relations of life, without mantling the cheeks of parent 
or child with a blush. It is little short of criminal 
to send our young people into the midst of the ex- 
citements and temptations of a great city with no 
more preparation than if they were going to live in 
Paradise. 

“And I cannot escape the conviction that women 
hold in their hands the key to the solution of this 
problem. They are cruel in their severity toward 
their fallen sisters, but they are criminally indulgent 
toward the men who cause their fall. The woman 
sinner is reprobated. But the man sinner is made a 
hero, is welcomed into respectable homes, is permitted 
to marry a pure girl and make her the mother of chil- 
dren, cursed before they are born with lecherous 
appetites. Let woman’s attitude be changed.” 

Yet, undoubtedly, organized society can do 
something. It can prohibit solicitation on the 
street alike for men and women. Itcan arrest 
and expose men as well as women in disorderly 
houses, condemning them to punishment and 
exposure, and not merely to a fine. It can 
change the laws and make them bear equally 
on men and women (see AGE OF CONSENT ; MAR- 
RIAGE ; Divorce; WoMAN). ‘There is no ques- 
tion that fear of exposure does deter many 
men from visiting these houses. 

Yet many reformers, all socialists, all ex- 
treme individualists, and a growing number 
of earnest men and women of all 
schools of thought, believe that 
none of these legislative reforms 
go to the bottom social cause of 
prostitution. As they find the 
cause of prostitution in poverty 
they would remove prostitution by attacking 
poverty. (See Ercut-Hour Puitosopny ; SIn- 
GLE Tax; SOCIALISM; TRADE-UNIONS; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; CooPERATION.) If the supreme social 
cause of prostitution is, as we have stated 
above, the crowded home—the supreme social 
means of attacking the evil is by improvin 
the dwellings of the masses in our cities, an 
giving well-paid work to all. (See SociALism ; 
MunictpatismM; SINGLE Tax; TENEMENTS; FAM- 
ILy ; Divorces; MarriaGE; AGE oF CONSENT.) 
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References: The History of Prostitution, tts Ex- 
tent, Causes, and Effects, by W. W. Sanger, M. D. 
(4858), last edition, with an appendix for facts as to 
New York down to date (1895); Zhe National Purity 
Congress, tts Papers and Addresses, edited by A. N. 
Powell (1895); Zhe Female Offender, by C. Lombroso 
(1895). (See also FAMILY ; WOMAN ; WOMAN’S WAGES; 
SLUMS, etc.) 


PROTECTION.—An opinion prevails in 
some circles that, while free trade is scientific 
and founded upon natural law, protection is 
artificial, devoid of philosophy, and but a 
scheme of selfishness. Protectionists claim 
that this is untrue ; that the theory of protec- 
tion is, to say the least, as philosophical as 
that of free trade; that it is more natural, 
because built upon self-defense, which is the 
first law of nature; that it promotes, rather 
than hinders, the development and enjoyment 
of natural business opportunities ; that it co- 
ordinates national existence, and forms the 
chief reason for it; that it is less selfish than 
free trade, because it is necessarily coopera- 
tive, and that it is more universal, because it 
is applicable to all the industries of a people, 
while free trade unavoidably sacrifices some 
to others. 

I. HISTORY. 


The history of protection is the history of 
civilization. Every group of humanity that 
has risen a degree above barbarism has adopted 
some form of protection. Preparations for 
war, tho sometimes provocative of war, are 
generally regarded as protective to peace. 
Washington advised this precaution in his 
farewell address. Anciently a nation’s com- 
merce, industry, and existence depended upon 
its readiness for instant defense; nowadays 
strength in all the resources for war is more 
important than weapons in hand. An indus- 
trial policy which makes the unit man self- 
reliant and resourceful, and not dependent 
upon others, is commended by free traders ; it 
is equally claimed by protectionists in its ap- 
plicability to groups. The people who pur- 
chase ore, or wheat, or wool, because it is 
temporarily easier or cheaper to exchange for 
them lumber, or fish, or furs, than it is to raise 
them, never become strong for either peace or 
war. A few individuals, engaged in trade 
or transportation, may thrive. But the laws 
of business are not confined to the handling of 
merchandise. Production is more important 
than distribution. The nations which have 
attained highest development are those which 
have made the most of their-natural endow- 
ments. Without a single exception they have 
done this by protection in some of its varied 
forms. The only free-trade nation on the earth 
to-day, Great Britain, attained greatness 
through centuries of protection, and maintains 
maritime supremacy still by that means. 

Commerce between the nations of antiquity 
was almost exclusively in dissimilar or non- 
competing articles. The most instructive and 
eloquent description of this commerce is found 
in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Ezekiel, in which the prophet por- 
trayed the glories of Tyre. The peculiar prod- 
ucts of all lands were brought to Tyre—fine 
linen from Egypt; purple from the Greek 
islands; silver, iron, tin, and lead from Tar- 
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shish ; brass from the Taurus; horses and 
mules from Armenia; horns of ivory and 
ebony from many isles; wheat, honey, oil, 
and balm from Israel, and sheep and lambs 
from Arabia, all of which were traded for 
Tyrian wares, ‘‘ by reason of the multitude of 
thy handiworks,” and ‘‘ when thy wares went 
forth out of the seas, thou filledst 

many people; thou didst enrich 

the kings of the earth with the Ancient 
multitude of thy riches and of Times, 
thy merchandise.” So all this 

commerce appears to have been 

mutually beneficial ; hence there was no occa- 
sion for protection against any part of it by 
Tyre, or by the other nations. Competition, 
in the modern sense, was practically unknown. 
Whenever it appeared war resulted, and one 
nation or the other was reduced to vassalage. 

There is no record of the revenue laws ap- 
plicable to commerce. ‘‘ Ships of Tarshish ” 
(that is, ocean vessels in contradistinction 
from the smaller craft that sailed interior 
waters) were built in the time of Solomon, 
upon both the Mediterranean and the Red 
seas, the former trading as far west as Tar- 
tessus, in Spain (whence the name Tarshish), 
and the latter bringing to the country of the 
great king the gold of Ophir, an unknown 
region of the Orient, which is supposed to 
have been India. Without doubt, these com- 
mercial enterprises rendered tribute to the 
Government, but upon what principle it would 
be useless to speculate, since history does not 
tell. At the time of Christ, industry had be- 
come more varied and commerce more exten- 
sive. Phoenicia, Greece, Carthage, and Romeé 
had long been maritime nations, while cara- 
vans of camels, those ‘‘ships of the desert,” 
which formerly bore the -traffic of Nineveh 
and Babylon, Philadelphia and Petra, contin- 
ued to cross the ranges between Damascus 
and Tyre, or to Jerusalem and Joppa, and 
between Persia and Egypt. When Matthew 
was called to the discipleship, he was “ sitting 
at the receipt of customs,” on the western 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, but whether he 
collected from the caravans, or whether the 
term ‘‘customs” was used indiscriminately 
for tax or tribute, external or internal, there 
is nothing to show. 

There is almost equal obscurity as to the 
customs laws of later Rome. Some of the 
time, at least, protection was ap- 
plied on land, along the great 
roads, where traffic was often Rome After 
competitive. This was the case the Empire, 
under the illustrious reign of 
Theodoric, the greatest of the 
Gothic kings, whose chief desire seems to have 
been to ‘‘ restore to Italy its long-lost material 


prosperity and plenty.” He repaired highways 


and aqueducts ; drained lands ; opened mines 2 
built vessels; restored the coinage to its 
proper value ; established a uniform standard 
of weights and measures, and put a stop to the 
extortions of the custom-house officers, which 
“foreign merchants had dreaded more than 
shipwreck ” in the days of the empire. But in 
doing away with this abuse of administration, 
he apparently failed to perpetuate, by higher 
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and uniform duties, the protection which it had 
afforded. Reviving prosperity caused exten- 
sive importations of luxuries from the East. 
They were purchased by the upper classes in 
such quantities as to drain the nation of its 
gold, sometimes at the rate of $4,000,000 a 
year, and thus unemployment and decay set 
in. The people took alarm at this, and in A. D. 
535, Theodoric having died nine years before, 
a law was enacted forbidding senators, who 
had been the greatest importers, to own ves- 
sels of burden. This put a ban of plebeian 
degradation upon all commerce, and this was 
followed by agricultural decay for want of 
industrial variety. The Romans were in- 
vaders, settlers, builders, warriors, mariners, 
farmers, but they did not excel as merchants 
and manufacturers. When conquest ceased 
to add to their riches, their economic science 
was not far enough advanced to supply the 
deficit from their own resources. So long as 
they could thrive at the expense of others, 
their thrift was great ; left to themselves, they 
failed. 

Venice and Later Staly.—But after 300 

years, those who had fled before the Goths 
and Huns to the marshes of the Adriatic be- 
gan to develop the wonderful city and com- 
merce of Venice. Forced to a seafaring life, 
they became familiar with the productions, 
and, gradually, with the processes of other 
peoples. To commerce they added manufac- 
ture, and soon became famous for ingenuity. 
They excelled all but the Orientals in the 
manufacture of textiles, metals, and glass; 
and as this brought them into direct competi- 
tion with the artisans of the East, laws were 
enacted to encourage home production, and to 
prevent workmen from carrying their arts to 
foreign countries. Other Italian 
cities—Florence, Naples, Genoa, 
Milan—followed the example of 
Venice, and became seats of fine 
production, from which Europe 
drew supplies. After centuries of 
tinexampled. prosperity, Venice became in- 
‘volved in foreign wars, and fell into decay, 
but United Italy is enjoying greater thrift 
than ever before, as the result of the wise 
industrial policy which Venice started, and 
which, extended and improved, is the national 
policy to-day. 

The Hanseatic League.—It has been 
claimed that the manufactures and commerce 
of the 85 free cities of the Hanseatic League, 
which flourished in western Europe from 1241 
to 1575, were built up without protection, and 
were greatly promoted by free trade. The 
fact is otherwise. The League itself was for 
protection from the cupidity and oppression of 
the monarchs of those countries ; from piracy ; 

‘from the cornering of raw materials; from 
trespass upon the field or specialty of one 
member by another; from the theft of their 
processes by aliens, and for the encourage- 
ment of gilds, apprenticeships, invention, and 
progress in handicraft. To be sure, there was 
no protective tariff, in the modern sense, but 
this was because there was little or no foreign 
competition, and because nearly all commerce 
was an exchange of dissimilar articles, pecu- 
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liar to different countries. It is precisely this 
kind of commerce which the protective reci- 
procity of the United States tariff of 1890, and 
the French minimum schedules of that same 
year, applicable to trade with nations making 
similar concessions, sought to promote. 

Flanders and Holland.—What has been 
said of the Hanse towns applies equally to 
the Flemish and Dutch a little later. They 
attained supremacy in manufactures, first, 
by supplying the home market, and _ then 
foreign markets, with goods that were differ- 
ent from what others offered. They did not 
attempt to compete with Venice in silks, or 
with India in cottons, but they became the 
best spinners and weavers of flax and wool in 
the world, and their cutlery, armor, and leather 
equaled the famous products of Damascus 
and Calcutta, which were then more expen- 
sive. About the year 1400 both Spain and 
England sent their wool to the Netherlands to 
be worked, and some 40,000 looms (all hand- 
looms, of course) were in constant operation 
in each of the cities of Lille, Ypres, Ghent, 
and Bruges. Naturally such employment 
made agriculture profitable, and built up a 
large commerce. During the fore part of the 
sixteenth century Antwerp was the com- 
mercial emporium of the western world, from 
2000 to 3000 vessels often crowding its harbor 
at a time. In the latter part of that century 
the Dutch republic became the chief money 
market and maritime power of Europe, as a 
result of the domestic employment, the skill 
and frugality of, its people. aving become 
strong enough to enter upon foreign enterprise, 
the republic chartered the Dutch East India 
Company, with a capital of about 6,000,000 
guilders (about $2,400,000),- which preyed upon 
the commerce of the Portuguese, Spanish, and 
English, and gained complete control of the 
commerce between Europe and the Orient. 
For some years this proved enormously profit- 
able, but two evils grew out of it—first, im- 
pairment of some.of the home industries, and, 
second, perpetual conflict, with a final loss of 
the trade to the French and English. With this 
exception, the Flemish and Dutch manufac- 
turers sustained no competition until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
English and French, under government pat- 
ronage, hired their most skilled artisans, and 
built up competition which soon left them no as- 
sured market but their own, and that was saved 
only by a protective tariff. A recent writer 
says: ‘‘ The people of France were wearin 
the woolen clothing made by the Flemish, an 
did not establish woolen factories until Robais, 
a Hollander, was invited to France, and in- 
duced to establish a woolen factory at Abbe- 
ville, under the protection of the Government. 
The people of England had shipped their 
wool to Flanders, where it was carded, dyed, 
made into cloth, and returned to them to 
clothe their people. They did not establish 
woolen factories until Edward III. invited 
John Kemp with his weavers into England to 
set up their industry, prohibited the export of 
wool, and gave the woolen manufacturers the 
protection of the Government.” 

Until England had been twice invaded and 
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conquered by foreigners, and until the foreign 
and domestic trade had all fallen into their 
hands, no attempt was made to recover for 
Englishmen their natural opportunities. King 
after king had sold concessions to aliens, and 
the native population, almost ex- 

_  Clusively farmers and miners, with 
Protection no home market of any value, and 
in England, dependent upon other countries 
for all the products of industrial 

art, was kept in hopeless poverty 

and weakness. Finally the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit rose. There was a revolt against the 
aliens. It took the form, under Edward I., of 
higher duties on goods imported by strangers 
than by Englishmen. Under Edward II. 
this policy was abandoned, but in 1337, a 
statute of Edward III. ‘‘ laid the foundation 
of the liberties of the people, by providing for 
the diversity of their employment, and the 
development of individual faculties.” This 
famous statute prohibited the exportation of 
weol and the importation of woolen cloth, and 
required Englishmen to wear domestic cloth. 
Such a statute could be called drastic and 
tyrannical now, but it was absolutely neces- 
sary then; in no other way could domestic 
manufactures have been established in the 
face of all the advantages held by the aliens. 
The policy was strengthened in subsequent 
reigns. Under Richard II. it was ‘‘ ordered 
and assented that no merchant stranger alien 
shall sell or buy merchandise within the realm 
with another stranger merchant alien, to sell 
again,” and under Edward IV. the first of the 
corn laws ‘‘ prohibited the import of foreign- 
grown grain when the price of wheat at the 
port of entry did not exceed six shillings and 
eight pence to the quarter.” In 1463 a statute 
prohibited the importation of 67 manufactured 
articles in most common use ; really more than 
that, for some of them were classes of articles ; 
in 1488 Henry VII. induced skilled laborers to 
come from the Continent and instruct his 
people, and in 1552 a general act was passed 
for the regulation, control, and encouragement 
of the woolen industries of the realm. Navi- 
gation laws were enacted under Mary and 
Elizabeth, which gave such preference to 
English shipping as to drive foreign ships 
from the internal, coastwise, and foreign trade 
of the realm. Thus, in 200 years, by the most 
rigid policy of protection ever before or since 
set up by any nation, England rose from prac- 
tical vassalage to one of the most independent, 
prosperous, and powerful countries in the 
world, and gained the ascendency in manu- 
factures, trade, commerce, and wealth, which, 
in many respects, is maintained to this day, 
and which in no way has been surpassed, save 
by other protective nations. Those who at- 
tribute Britain’s greatness to free trade, which 
did not begin until 1846, when her industrial 
primacy was of itself protective, and was sure 
to remain so for many years, must have for- 
gotten all her earlier history, and must have 
attached more importance to the cramp and 
hindrance of the gilds which were a part of 
the protective policy, and to some of the pro- 
hibitions, which, however necessary and use- 
ful in the beginning, afterward became a 
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hindrance, than they attached to the great 
and necessary acts which emancipated Eng- 
land from industrial, monetary, and conimer- 
cial servitude, and made her factories and her 
artisans, her merchants and her ships, the 
wonder and the envy of the world. 

Until near the close of the sixteenth century 
the condition of the people of France was 
similar to that of the English a century before. 
But in 1592 Henry of Navarre became king, 
and with a purpose to develop the country, 
Sully, who was appointed Minister of Finance, 
studied conditions in all parts of 
the realm, and soon the nobles 
were prohibited from taxing the Protection 
people ; the royal treasury became in France, 
plethoric; roads, bridges, and 
canals were built; mines were 
opened, and manufactures were introduced 


by giving protection to artisans who were in-- 


duced to come from Holland and Venice. 
Slow progress was made under the next reign, 
that of Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu, 
but in the latter part of the long reign of 
Louis XIV., with the great Colbertas Minister 
of Finance, not only was Sully’s system of 
internal improvement continued, but the first 
general tariff of duties upon imports was 
enacted. This was in 1664. The principles 
upon wuich this tariff were based were: ‘1. 
To reduce the duties on the importations of 
all articles required for the manufactures of 
the kingdom, and 2, to exclude foreign manu- 
factures by raising the duties.” In 1667 duties 
were much increased on such articles of for- 
eign production as competed with the new 
industries ; towns sprang up where there had 
been but wastes ; the people turned from dis- 
content to occupation, and the country grew 
great and strong. After the death of Colbert 
the king committed the fatal blunder of per- 
secuting the Huguenots, with the result that 
nearly 400,000 of the people, most skilled in 
industry, fled the kingdom, and spread over 
countries that soon became rivals in peace 
and enemies in war. The next century was 
one of many wars and abuses which culmi- 
nated in the Revolution. An experiment in 
fiat money had been tried, with disastrous 
results, of course. Fully one-half of the peo- 
ple belonged to the privileged classes, and 
paid no taxes. Agriculture, thus doubly bur- 
dened, fell into decay. Such conditions had 
not been favorable to the growth of manufac- 
tures, and what protective laws remained were 
all butinoperative. And what was even more 
to be deplored, they were confused by a school 
of French economists which became known as 
physiocrats, which was formed by Quesnay, 
the physician of Louis XV., and which first 
promulgated the free-trade doctrine of /azssez- 
fazre, “let things alone,” with the abuses of 
power which were tyrannical on the one hand, 
and paternal on the other. These so-called 
economists failed to see the difference between 
a government’s protecting the natural oppor- 
tunities of its people and the exemption of 
favorites from taxation, or between promoting 
the growth of industries which would afford 
employment, yield wealth, and reduce the 
cost of necessaries, and the granting of mo- 
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opolies, farming the collection of revenue at 
eee eronte and the placing of duties 
upon exports as a means of replenishing 
the plundered treasury. In the presence of 
so many abuses of power, every act of gov- 
ernment that related to revenue, or to the 
industries of the people, seemed to them alike 
a wanton interference. It is easy to excuse 
them for the failure to discriminate, but the 
motto which they coined for their place and 
time, and which has been accepted as the 
fundamental principle of free trade, is seen in 
the light of the subsequent history of France, 
and of all other nations, to have its limitations. 
“Let alone” may well be said to a black- 
smith who would tinker a watch, but what 
man of sense would cry it to a general about 
to repel an invasion; a board of health re- 
deeming a marsh, or a government whose 
people are competing against the export boun- 
ties and subsidized ships of other nations? 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, if he had known 
when to stop his foreign wars, would have 
been the greatest statesman as well as the 
greatest conqueror of his time—he of whom 
Byron wrote 


‘A single step into the right had made, 
This man the Washington of worlds betrayed ’— 


did not forget the industries of France, and 
did not neglect the means for their promotion. 
“Duties,” said he to Las Casas, at St. Helena, 
‘““which were so severely condemned by po- 
litical economists, . . . . should be the guar- 
anty and protection of a nation, and should 
correspond with the nature and the objects of 
its trade. . . . Foreign trade, which, in its re- 
sults, is infinitely inferior to agriculture, was 
an object of subordinate importance in my 
mind. Foreign trade is made for agriculture 
and home industry, and not the two latter for 
the former.” During, and since his reign, 
France made its greatest progress in the arts 
of peace, for protection has been its policy, 
with the exception of a partial abandonment, 
which Cobden persuaded Louis Napoleon to 
make, and which was one of the causes that 
led to the downfall of that emperor, and the 
humiliation of his country. During the 20 
years of the Cobden treaty French commerce 
declined 65 per cent., and many industries 
barely lived, thanks only to the partial pro- 
tection that remained. Qn the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1876, M. Thiers, afterward the first 
president of the French republic, and one of 
the greatest statesmen of any country, ancient 
or modern, in speaking upon tariffs to the 
Assembly, drew this instructive and most 
prophetic contrast between France and Eng- 
land. After complimenting England for its 
civil liberty, and other great characteristics, 
he said : 


“But I may be allowed to say that it has in its in- 
dustrial greatness that which is not so solid asthe 
Situation of France. France has her consumers 
within itself, Itsmarket does not depend upon a can- 
non-shot fired in Europe. And for exportations she has 
her beautiful products. England, onthe contrary has 
an artificial existence. She depends upon the days of 
the United States; upon the doings of her colonies, 
which already oppose her with hostile tariffs, Mav 
not the day come when its immense production wiil 
find no purchasers? She produces ten times as much 
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i is li istand, in the words 
of er one ea but when she 
embraces the world, she is vuln2rable everywhere. 
Such was the situation of Holland in the seventeenth 
century, which hadrealized a prodigy almost as mar- 
velous. What was needed to make Holland, which 
gave laws to France, descend from this lofty place ? 
Tt needed only so years. It needed only a Navigation 
Act in Wace: it needed only a Colbert in France. 
God forbid that I should predict for England such a 
destiny! but I repeat it, her existence, which depends 
upon consumers which she seeks everywhere without 
herself, is less solid than that of France, which has 
her consumers in her own bosom.” 

Germany is no less interesting than France. 
The first progress in manufactures began with 
the coming of the Protestant refugees from 
France after Louis XIV. had revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. Under Frederick the Great, 
from 1746 to 1786, the economic policy of 
Prussia embraced duties on im- 
ports, bounties on exports, pre- ; 
miums on production, and _Protection 
exemptions of new manufactures in Germany. 
from taxation, and the result was 
an unprecedented development 
of all the industries of the kingdom. The 
smaller German states presented a less encour- 
aging picture. Governed expensively, their 
exactions of revenue were burdensome to 
industry and restrictive of trade in its nat- 
ural field. Later their industries were nearly 
crushed by the Napoleonic wars and the inun- 
dation of French and English goods after the 
battle of Waterloo, but in 1818, Prussia lead- 
ing, they adopted a vigorous policy of protec- 
tion. It abolished State monopolies and 
special privileges to individuals, gave all citi- 
zens equal chances, admitted necessary raw 
materials free, and adhered to the system of 
duties and bounties established under Fred- 
erick. Subsequently it was found that most 
of the states were too small for each to set up 
a national policy of this kind. They needed 
each other’s markets. In 1833 six of them 
formed a zollverein, or customs union, with no 
duties between themselves and with a division 
of outside duties according to population. By 
1842 the other German states had come in. 
The basis was the Prussian tariff of 1818. The 
administration was by a zollverein Parlia- 
ment, which was succeeded by the German 
Reichstag when the Empire was formed in 
1871. From time to time duties had been 
raised to meet aggressive importation, but the 
production of fine goods had hardly been at- 
tempted, and the classes which consumed 
them were easily persuaded by Mr. Cobden 
that they ought to have them free of duty. 
Those classes were influential. The result 
was that a free-trade wave swept over Ger- 
many, first in the form of lower duties in 1865, 
then in a commercial reciprocity with Austria 
in 1868, and by successive annual reductions 
until the full English policy was reached, 
when everybody felt rich and grew extrava- 
gant and careless under the payment of the 
French indemnity in 1871. “he result of 
open ports was to close the factories. There 
was failure upon failure. Wages and prices 
fell, but taxes rose. Foreign corn depressed 
agriculture. The people wore the fabrics of 


England and France, and labor began to 
Bis- 


starve. A powerful reaction set in. 
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marck, after profound study, began in 1878 to 
advocate protection. In 1879 the Reichstag 
returned to it by a vote of 217 to 117. In two 
years the exports of manufactures increased 
33 per cent.; in eight years the number of ar- 
tisans in iron and steel increased 30 per cent., 
their aggregate wages increased 27 per cent., 
and the average wages in all industries in- 
creased 12 per cent. The payment of a bounty 
on the exportation of sugar caused production 
to increase from less than 200,000 tons in 1871 
to more than 1,000,000 tons in 1891. There 
was activity in all employments. Machinery 
improved and skillincreased. Wages, though 
from 98 to 226 per cent. higher than in 1848, 
were still so much lower than in England that 
German goods found an increasing market 
there, to the depression of many British in- 
dustries and to the ruin of some, and they 
were even able to overcome many of the du- 
ties of the United States and undersell the 
products of some of the best established in- 
dustries in this country. From 1875 to 1886 
the exports of manufactures of silk increased 
§84 percent.; woolens, 296 ; cottons, 302 ; glass, 
264; paper, 322; spirits, 258; beer, 446; and 
machinery, 260 per cent. Industries became 
diversified as never before in any country, and 
from 1878 to 1896 schools for technical and 
manual training were established in 328 places. 
All these marvelous figures utterly disprove 
the theory of free trade that protection dulls 
and dwarfs the individual and cramps and 
curtails the aggregation. 

Russia, the wonderland of two continents, 
affords a most striking example of the influ- 
ence of protection to convert barbarism into 
civilization and transform deserts into cities 
and gardens. Russia entered upon its career 
as a modern power with the reign of Peter 
the Great, which began in 1689. That en- 
lightened monarch worked zzcogmzto in the 
ship yards of Holland, that he 
might teach his people how to 
build ships. When he visited 
England, though tendered kingly 
honors, he took private lodgings 
and studied the laws and indus- 
tries. Through ‘dropping pearls and ver- 
min,” and leaving evidence in his lodgings 
that ‘‘a barbarism had been there,” he took 
away about all that was to be learned, at that 
time, of national development. This knowl- 
edge was applied at home under the disad- 
vantages of popular ignorance, but in a 
thousand ways Russia was transformed. Ag- 
riculture, manufactures, and commerce became 
established. In treaties and decrees the pro- 
tective principle was carefully observed. Near 
the close of the seventeenth century, or con- 
temporaneously with the United States, Rus- 
sia adopted a tariff of protection, and in many 
cases of prohibition. Again, asin the United 
States, this policy was relaxed in 1816-19, but 
returned to in 1822 and maintained until 1849. 
In the revisions of 1851 and 1854 prohibitions 
were generally abolished and the duties made 
discriminating, as suggested by economic 
changes. The same policy was adhered to in 
the revisions of 1867 and 1876; the last increas- 
ing the protection. A new revision, on the 
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same lines, was begun in 1887 and completed 
in 1891. In these later and scientific tariffs, 
Napoleon’s idea of subordinating revenue to 
protection prevailed. The general results of 
a century of protection were progress in every 
domestic industry, a favorable ‘balance of 
trade, anda steady gain in employment and 
wages. In 1894 Russia produced nearly two 
billion bushels of grain, and more’ than one 
and a quarter billion pounds of cotton. In 
1890 the output of the mines and factories was 
valued at $828,000,000. Of the European 
countries, Russia is second to only England 
in cotton manufacturing ; having 6,000,000 
spindles in 1892. Woolen, silk, leathet, lum- 
ber, flour, and tobacco are all important and 
growing industries. There are 65,000 factories 
of all kinds, employing 1,000,000 people. 
From 1884 to 1896 the sugar industry increased 
1oo per cent., iron 68, steel 59, coal 129, and 
petroleum, 1475 per cent. Wages have ad- 
vanced, but are still low ; being from $80 to $150 
a year for men in the cotton mills, and but a 
trifle more than half that for women. Most 
of the mills are run from g to 12 hours a day. 

Other Europe.—The progress of other Eu- 
ropean countries under protection compares 
favorably with that of the great countries 
named. Apparently protection is their settled 
policy. All their self-governing colonies in 
every port of the world have adopted it also, 
and in all of them progress has been relatively 
greater than before. Schemes for an imperial 
customs union between the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies of Great Britain have for 
several years been under discussion; the pro- 
posed basis being protection against the world 
and preferential duties or free trade among 
themselves. The manufacturing Colonies 
shrink from it on account of England’s suprem- 
acy, and England shrinks from it because of 
not being ready to abandon free trade. 


II. PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The agitation for protection began in the 
Colonial period, partly because of England’s 
oppressive laws to prevent manufacturing in 
the Colonies, and partly because of the depres- 
sion of industry from the use of foreign goods. 
In 1767 the inhabitants of Boston voted in 
town meeting, and afterward signed a pledge 
not to buy the ‘‘ foreign superfluities ”” men- 
tioned in a long list. The Articles of Confed- 
eration, under which the country was governed 
from 1781 until the ratification of the Consti- 
tution in 1787, permitted each State to regulate 
its own commerce, and this made a general 
tariff impossible. The States were deluged 
with foreign goods. Distressed working men 
and merchants in the principal cities united in 
great petitions for protection. To meet this 
want was one of the chiei reasons (Daniel 
Webster said it was ‘‘ the leading cause’) for 
forming the ‘‘ more perfect Union” spoken of 
in the preamble to the Constitution. The 
second act of the First Congress which assem- 
bled under the new Constitution was a tariff, 
the object of which, as declared in the pream- 
ble, was ‘‘for the support of government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
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and for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.” This passed the House by a 
vote of more than five to one, and the Senate 
by a unanimous vote, and was approved by 
George Washington, July 4, 1789. From that 
time to 1896 fifty general tariff laws were 
enacted, all of them in some degree protect- 
ive. There was no departure from the pro- 
tective policy until 1816, and the 
new duties of that year were in- 
tended to be ample, but they 
proved insufficient against the de- 
structive commercial war which 
England determined to wage. In 
a speech in Parliament, Lord Brougham de- 
clared that ‘it is worth while to incur a loss 
upon the first exportation, in order, by the 
glut, to stifle in the cradle those infant manu- 
’ factures in the United States which the war 
has forced into existence.” While in 1813 
imports were only $13,000,000, in 1818 they 
had risen to $121,750,000. An adverse balance 
of trade of $229,000,000 had been created, and 
industry was everywhere depressed. In 1824 
a more protective tariff was passed, and it was 
strengthened in 1828. Under both tariffs the 
country prospered. But meanwhile the tariff 
had become a sectional question. The cotton- 
planters of the South, whose principal market 
was in England, were led to adopt the free- 
trade ideas of Sir Robert Peel, and under the 
lead of Mr. McDuffie of South Carolina, they 
advanced the strange theory that, by selling 
cotton to be manufactured in England, they 
were manufacturers themselves, and as much 
entitled to government favor by exemption 
from duties on the imports with which they 
were paid as the cotton manufacturers of New 
England were by the imposition of duties upon 
competing goods. Resentful of Northern hos- 
tility to slavery, they favored Englandinstead 
of New England; reasoned that protection is 
paternalism; decried the tariff as ‘‘a local 
question,” and threatened to secede from the 
Union. Wishing to avert this calamity, Henry 
Clay, the greatest of the protective statesmen 
except Daniel Webster, proposed a compro- 
mise tariff, which became a law in 1833, which 
took the form of a sliding scale of biennial 
reductions to uniform duties of 20 per cent., to 
be reached in 1842. Of course, such disregard 
of discrimination, which varying costs of pro- 
duction require in a protective tariff, as well 
as the lower duties, proved disastrous to both 
revenue and business, and this, complicated 
with a banking question, produced a great 
panic in 1837, In the tariff of 1842, the coun- 
try returned to protection, but in 1846 the 
South again prevailed, and the ‘ Walker 
tariff” of that year made heavy reductions in 
the duties that protected manufactures. The 
disastrous effects were referred to by Presi- 
dents Fillmore in 1852, and Buchanan in 185%, 
but owing to causes other than the tariff, the 
country enjoyed some measure of 

_. prosperity. When those causes 

War Tariff. ceased to operate a panic ensued 
in 1857, and in 1861 the “ Morrill 

; tariff,” which returned to protec- 
tion, was enacted a short time before the out- 
break of the Civil War. During the war many 
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duties were increased, the prime object being 
revenue, because the war itself proved a great 
stimulus to industries. When peace was re- 
stored free traders raised a clamor for the abo- 
lition of the war tariffs. Changes were made 
in 1867, 1870, and 1872, most of which were ex- 
tensive reductions. Importations, which had 
already become large asa result of extrava- 
gance, incident to an inflated currency, then in- 
creased, the country had an adverse balance of 
trade, and in 1873 there was another panic. In 
1875 a more protective tariff was enacted and 
prosperity returned. In 1883 what was sup- 
posed to be a scientific readjustment of duties, 
recommended by a commission of experts, was 
made, but economic changes which they did 
not anticipate caused it to practically fail, like 
the tariff of 1816. Again business suffered, 
but the McKinley tariff, of more discriminat- 
ing duties, and with a reciprocity clause and 
improved administrative features, was enacted 
in 1890, and during its three years’ operation 
both production and commerce prospered as 
never before. More people were employed, 
and at higher wages, the public debt was 
reduced $252,000,000, new industries sprang 
into existence, there was a favorable balance 
of trade, the public credit reached its highest 
figure. But the extensive free-trade propa- 
ganda denounced the duties as excessive and 
misled enough voters with the false statement 
that ‘‘ prices had advanced all along the line,” 
to reverse the policy at the next elections. 
The Democratic party promised to introduce 
free trade, but its candidate promised that 
nothing should be done to hurt the industries. 
Both promises failed. The Wilson bill of 1894 
did not even pretend to frame schedules on 
free-trade principles ; it was simply a reduced 
McKinley tariff, but so much reduced that 
Southern senators from coal and iron produc- 
ing States refused to accept it, and raised 
certain rates. President Cleveland denounced 
this as an act of ‘‘ perfidy and dishonor,” and 
allowed the bill to become a law without his 
approval. Some of its duties proved fairly 
protective ; others invited increasing imports, 
and when the market became flooded with for- 
eign goods, domestic industry collapsed. A 
deficiency in revenue, coupled with an intima- 
tion by a Secretary of the Treasury, with an 
unsound financial record, that public obliga- 
tions might be paid in depreciated silver, 
caused a panic in the early summer of 1893, 
and though that was soon over, there has 
been no general prosperity since. The public 
debt has increased by nearly $300,000,000, the 
public credit has fallen toa humiliating figure, 
there is an adverse balance of trade, unem- 
ployment has increased in nearly all indus- 
tries, wages have fallen, trade has declined, 
general discontent prevails, and there is every 
evidence that the elections this year will re- 
store the protective policy with instructive 
emphasis. During 106 years the United States 
had about 75 years of effective protection. In 
every protective period it prospered, and as a 
result it has become the first nation in agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufactures, and its indus- 
trial population is the best conditioned of any 
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II. THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN TARIFFS. 


These are easily understood. The differ- 
ence between a free-trade tariff and a protective 
tariff is not so much one of low or high duties, 
as itis the choice of articles to which duties 
shall be applied. England’s free-trade tariff 
Taises approximately as much revenue as 
America’s protective tariff. But free trade 
applies duties to articles which must be im- 
ported, because they are wanted and are not 
produced in the country; protection admits 
such articles free, so as to cheapen their cost, 
and applies duties to articles which do not 
need to be imported, because they are or can 
be produced in the country. England derives 
alarge revenue from tea and coffee, not a 
pound of which is raised at home; the United 
States has admitted them free of duty since 
1872. England admits cottons and woolens 
free, although producing them; the United 
States subjects them to duty, so that more of 
them may be produced here. If England’s 
need of revenue requires a duty to be placed 
upon an imported article like whatis produced 
in the country, an excise is put upon the 
domestic product to countervail the duty, so 
that the duty will not be protective. In the 
United States, if duties fail after due trial to 
develop a domestic supply in quantities ade- 
quate to reduce the price to a fair level, 
they are removed, so as not to increase the 
cost of living. It is claimed by protectionists 
that the duty is never added to the price, ex- 
cept when the people are dependent upon for- 
eign supply. When they are dependent, the 
duties on goods sent here to compete are paid 
by the foreigners in a form of a lower price. 
This claimis not only admitted by exporters 
to protective countries, but is proved by prices, 
most of which are as low as those abroad, all 
of which are lower after than before protec- 
tion, and many of which are actually lower 
than the duties themselves. In the last case 
the duty might be dispensed with, but it does 
no harm to consumers, and protects producers 
from bankrupt stocks or from the destructive 
prices that Lord Brougham advised. 

There has been much misleading talk about 
“high tariff” and ‘‘low tariff.” A tariff may 
be very high and yet not in the least protect- 
ive, or very low and yet sufficiently protective. 
All this depends upon the objects to which 
duties are applied and the conditions of their 
production and distribution. 
duty cannot be added to the price when there 
is strong domestic competition, no consumer 
need care how highitis. But if it falls below 
the line of protection, domestic competition is 
crushed, and then the importer can add the 
duty to his price. 

Cader both free trade and protection duties 
are either specific or ad valorem, and some- 
times both. A specific duty is so many cents 
per pound or yard, or other unit of quantity. 
An ad valorem duty is such a percentage of 
value. The former requires only counting or 
weighing at the custom-house, but the latter re- 
quires appraisement. It is difficult to ascertain 
the value of foreign goods, and they are often 
invoiced far below their true value, so as to 
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cheat the customs. This deprives the Treas- 
ury of part of its expected revenue and de- 
prives domestic producers of a part of their 
promised protection. The tariffs of all foreign 
countries are now almost wholly specific. In 
America protectionists favor specific duties, 
but free traders generally favor ad valorems. 

The effect of tariffs upon wages has long 
been a subject of dispute. Perhaps the most 
accurate statement is that they 
neither raise nor lower wages ex- 
cept as they increase or diminish 
employment. If the goods we 
consume are made abroad, we do 
not make them ourselves, there- 
fore labor suffers. Wages in Europe average 
from one-third to two-thirds those in the 
United States; in India, China, and Japan, 
from one-tenth to one-fifth the rates paid here. 
These comparisons are based on the relative 
productivity of labor and machinery. And as 
the cost of ocean transportation is now but a 
small percentage on the cost of the goods, the 
only way to secure employment and good 
wages in this country is to have duties that _ 
will at least equal the difference in the labor 
cost of production between those countries 
and this. Thus the tariff question is largely a 
labor question. 5 
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ALBER'E CLARKE, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL REFORM.—For a statement 
of one view of social reform held in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, see ANGLICAN PosI- 
tion. For a statement of the activities of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in social reform, 
see CuurcH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF THE INTERESTS OF LABoR; CHURCH 
SocrAL Union; INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 
Many believe that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church leads among the religious societies of 
the United States in its activities in social 
reform, The existence of the above-mentioned 
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societies, the activities and utterances of such 
men as Bishop Huntington of Central New 
York, Bishop Potter of New York, Bishop 
Sessums of Louisiana, with such clergymen 
as the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D.; Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, D. D.; Rev. R. H. Holland, 
S. T. D.; Rev. James Huntington, O. S.; Rev. 
J. D. Peters, D. D.; Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Rev. 
Philo Sprague, with such laymen and women 
as Professor Ely, Miss Vida D. Scudder, and 
many others, go far to substantiate this 
view. Referring to the above articles for 
details, we give here a significant extract from 
the pastoral letter of the Bishops of the Church 
in 1889: 

“In a country suchas ours, distinguished among 
the nations by institutions which presuppose the lib- 
erty, intelligence, and civic virtue of the citizen, it is 
of the utmost importance that men should feel and 
recognize their political responsibility. And while 
the Church of God—the kingdom not of this world— 
does not undertake to wage the warfare of the parti- 
zan, it is nevertheless charged with the duty of estab- 
lishing and maintaining principles which shall find 
expression in the political as well asin the social and 
family life. The Incarnation would be emptied of a 
large part of its significance if it were supposed to 
leave untouched and uninfluenced the life of men 
under the ordered polity of the commonwealth. To 
‘render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s’ is 
surely more than the due payment of the tribute- 
money which supports the public action of the State. 
It is, no less, the righteous and godly exercise of all 
the functions of the citizen. On account of the dan- 
gers which beset all government, the far-seeing found- 
ers of the republic rested their hopes for its welfare 
and success upon the civic fidelity of the people—not 
upon the excellence of our governmental methods. 
Those methods make possible among us gross and 
shameful perversions of political right and authority. 
It has come to pass, in the heat and eagerness of party 
struggle, that vicious and corrupt conduct is largely 
condoned, and the standardsof political morality are 
sensibly and dangerously lowered. We are confront- 
ing a great peril—and one which must excite the fears 


of Christian men—lest character fashioned in the 
working of free institutions be irretrievably dam- 
aged, and the poison, entering here, spread itself 


throughout the entire life of the nation. Purity and 
integrity in the administration of public affairs are 
strenuously demanded by the religion of Christ, as 
well as by all patriotic aspiration. Official place, in 
morals and in politics, is not the prize won by a vul- 
gar selfishness, nor the refuge of patronized incompe- 
tence, nor yet the barter price promised or paid For 
political influence, but the place in which a righteous 
man may serve his fellow-men and adyance the repu- 
table interests of his country. The emoluments of 
office are derived froma fund contrib- 
uted to the State by the loyal obedience 
and patient toil of the industrious 
masses ; to say the very least, it should 
be distributed so as to secure the most 
, _ efficient and economical conduct of 
public affairs. The honors of office are legitimate re- 
wards bestowed by popular confidence upon upright 
citizenship. It must be an evil day for our country 
when both emoluments and honors are made the 
prey of a partizan activity which often discards all 
onesty in its methods and renounces all shame in its 
corrupt and corrupting success. The religion of 
Christ is ‘for the healing of the nations’ sick with 
sin and wrong; and the Church of Christ, while hold- 
ing itself aloof from the strife of faction and party, 
is yet called upon, in the persons of its members, to 
guard jealously the great heritage which God’s provi- 
dence has bestowed, and to maintain earnest y the 
beneficent ideals of political life and action. To 
answer that call with ready mind and will is the be- 
coming office of faithful men who would promote the 
righteousness which ‘exalteth a nation,’ and invite 
ae ee blessin ee Him who ‘hath brought 
us forth into a wealt lace’ among th 
the earth, yp g the peoples of 
e passon toa kindred topic. It is inevitable 
that the Church of God shall be proloundie concerned 
at the disturbed relations of what are commonly 
called the ‘industrial classes’—the wage-workers and 
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the employers of human labor. The spirit of our 
holy religion forbids indifference, on our part, to any 
actual trials, oppressions, or sufferings of men, and 
its due practical operation has tended always to do 
away with jealousies, suspicions, and antagonisms 
between the children of the One Father of usall. We 
may confidently claim for the Church of Him who by 
His presence consecrated the carpenter shop of Naza- 
reth that, however, at any time or place it may have 
been tempted to shelter itself under the patronage or 

rotection of earthly power and wealth, nevertheless 
its deep, constant purpose has been to soften asperities 
of feeling, to promote mutual good will, to curb 
injustice, as between man and man. Andif there be, 
as unhappily there often is, a forgetfulness by many 
of the Blasted changes wrought in human conditions 
by Christ’s religion, we may not ignore the significant 
truth that the unchallenged claim of men of our day 
to considerate justice and all righteous recognition by 
their human brothers rests finally and completely 
upon the dignity and sacredness of the humanity 
taken into the Godhead by the Word made Flesh, and 
DF Him redeemed unto the liberty of the children 
of G 


od. ‘ 

“It is painfully evident that the existing industrial 
system is subjected not only to vehement criticism, 
but to perilous strain; and one of the most discour- 
aging elements of the situation seems to be the hope- 
less or despairing tone of those who deal with the 
overshadowing questions which throng so persistently 
upon the mind and heart of our generation. It seems 
scarcely to be expected, by many, that a solution of 
the problems can be reached by applying to them an 
devices of human sagacity or any reconciling princi- 
ples of economic science. f ; 

“Ttis often assumed without question, alike by reck- 
less passion and thoughtful earnestness, that there 
is no soothing for the uneasy world; that opposing 
interests and aims are here met in mortal strife. We 
do not venture to intimate that we have any swift and 
potent cure for the evils which we must and do de- 
plore. But we are confident that it isa fallacy in social 
economics, as well as in Christian thinking, to look 
upon the labor of men, and women, and children, as 
a mere commercial commodity to be bought and 
sold, as an inanimate and irresponsible thing. It is 
the employer who seeks and finds the inner soul of 
the operative, who respects his manhood, and per- 
haps translates for him into fact the inarticulate 
longings of his better nature ; it is the master whose 
watchful sympathy finds room and play in the cot- 
tages of his wearied workmen, and in all the life 
which has its centers there—it is he who has found the 
open secret of a wisdom that is ‘peaceable’ because 
it is ‘from above,’ and is ‘pure,’ ‘gentle,’ and ‘ eas 
to be entreated.’ Any social philosophy which elimi- 
nates from its consideration the value and significance 
of human feeling, or human susceptibility to the in- 
fluence of kindness, justice, and loving manliness, 
has surely left itself fatally maimed and incomplete. 
The heart and soul of a man cannot be bought or 
hired for money in any market, and to act as if they 
were not needed, in the doing of the world’s vast 
work, is as unchristian as it is unwise. We may not 
therefore omit to urge, upon all those to whom our 
words may come, the profound need of a righteous 
and full appreciation of the moral and spiritual fac- 
tors which enter into industrial questions. To bear in 
mind the hardships and heavy cares of our brother 
men ; to remember our common kinship in the great 
family of God ; to ponder their necessities; to stand 
ready and glad to plead their cause ; to brighten their 
lot and comfort their distresses—this is the exalted 
office of Christian men—it is the hopeful method of 
peace and good will. And let it never be forgotten 
that there is here a reciprocal obligation laid upon 
labor—a duty defined by every princi- 
ple of righteousness and truth. That 
duty—a duty fully and fitly recognized 
by large numbers of Christian work- 
ing men—plainly is to treat the em- 
ployer, in his most difficult position, 
with all considerate and thoughtful re- 
gard. His legitimate interests may not be ignored, 
and it should bethe steadfast will and purpose of his 
working associates to protect those interests and de- 
fend them against ail unjust aggressions. He is fre- 
quently placed in situations of great embarrassment, 
and the kindly patience and sympathy of his work- 
men may bring relief. He is always entitled to that, 
and there is grave injustice when it is withheld. 
Combinations which cripple or hinder his rightful 
freedom of action, unreasonable demands concerning 
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the hours and compensation and division of labor— 
these are not in the way of substantial right, and any 
temporary or passing triumph for them is but the 
delusive promise of a method, bad in morals, which 
really invites and compels disaster. The stars in 
their courses through God’s sky of truth fight against 
ungodliness and wrong, and they who would claim 
equity must do equity. In considering these rela- 
tions between employers and employed, we desire to 
express our profound interest in the provisions that 
may be and should be made for penetrating the life 
of the great masses of men with positive Christian 
influence. If the world’s exacting labor is to be done 
in any accord with the principles of the Kingdom of 
God, there must of necessity be, on the part of em- 
ployers, a distinct and unqualified recognition of the 
Spiritual needs and claims of the workmen whose toil 
they control or direct. 

“In the law of God there isa day which he calls 
his own, and by the declaration of the Lord Jesus 
Christ it was ‘made for man.’ It is doubly protected 
then by the sovereignty of God and by the everlast- 
ing sanctity of ahuman right; the Holy Day—thus 
guarded and shielded against invasion—is the day for 
worship and for rest. To rob it of its character at 
the demand of greed; to make labor so weary under 
its daily burden that it is tempted and almost forced 
to change its day of high and holy refreshment into 
a day of reckless indulgence or soulless apathy, is 
grievous sin. Weare enabled to thank God for the 
good examples of some of our brethren, who have 
been forward to minister graciously and helpfully to 
large bodies of operatives in their employ. nities 
have provided for needed rest, for helpful and ele- 
vating recreation, for due demands of human frame 
and human spirit. Let the examples be multiplied, 
and iet the Church of God interpose its protest against 
oppressive wrong.”’ 


PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH, was 
born the 15th of January, 1809, in Besangon, 
France. His father worked in a brewery; his 
mother was a peasant servant. The boy 
herded cows and did the humblest work. He 
early, however, displayed a love of study, and, 
borrowing books from the town library, he 
tread, and went to the day-school when his 
work allowed. At 16 he entered the college 
of his native place, tho he still could not 
buy the necessary books, and had to borrow 
them from his mates in order to copy the les- 
sons. There isa story of the young Proudhon 
returning home laden with prizes, but to 
find that there was no dinner for him. At 
the age of 19 he found work in a printing 
house, and, by correcting proof, he acquired 
knowledge on many lines, though particularly 
in theology; learning Hebrew too, as well as 
Greek and Latin. He was thus enabled to 
contribute some articles to an “Lucyclopedie 
Catholique. In 1836 he established, with a 
friend, a small printing-office in Besangon, but 
his partner committing suicide, he had to 
wind up the business in 1838. In 1837, how- 
ever, he had written an Essay on General 
Grammar, and he now obtained the Suard pen- 
sion of 1500 frs., granted by the Academy of 
Besancon. This enabled him to go for a while 
to Paris, and to compete, unsuccessfully, for a 
prize essay on the subject of The Celebration 
of Sunday, in which he first broached liberal 
social ideas. ‘ 

In 1840 he published his first work, Qu’est-ce 
que la Propriété? giving his famous answer 
to the question, ‘‘La Propriété, c’est le Vol” 
(Property is Theft). It attracted little notice, 
and the sole results to its author were the 
withdrawal of his pension by the Academy, 
on the score of his noxious opinions, and the 
threat of a prosecution. In 1842, for a repeti- 
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tion of offense in his Avertissement aux 
Propriétaires, he was prosecuted before the 
Cour d’Assises of Besangon, but succeeded in 
obtaining an acquittal. From 1843 to 1847 he 
was employed at Lyons, in the superintend- 
ence of a scheme of water-transport on the 
rivers Saéne and Rhéne; publishing during 
this time at Paris the two works entitled De 
la Création de (Ordre dans 1 Humanité, and 
Systéme des Contradictions Economiques, his 
most important works, and written under the 
influence of Hegel, Adam Smith, and the 
Bible. In 1847 he left this employment and 
finally settled in Paris, where he was now be- 
coming celebrated asa leader of innovation. 
He regretted the sudden outbreak of the revo- 
lution of February (1848), because it found the 
social reformers unprepared. But he threw 
himself with ardor into the conflict of opinion, 
and soon gained a national notoriety. Hewas 
the editor of the Représentant du Peuple and 
other journals, in which the most advanced 
theories were advocated in the strongest lan- 
guage; elected member of assembly for the 
Seine department by 77,094 votes, he brought 
forward a proposal to exact an impost of one- 
third on interest and rent, which was rejected. 
He had various political struggles with the 
Mountain and other political factions, whom 
he accused of favoring socialism only in pre- 
tense. He fought a duel with Félix Pyat and 
denounced Louis Bonaparte, who was already 
preparing his coup d’état. He succeeded 
only in being prosecuted himself and con- 
demned to a fine of 10,000 frs. and three years’ 
imprisonment. He fled to Belgium. ‘This 
broke up an attempt he had made to found a 
bank which should operate by granting gratu- 
itous credit. Of the 5,000,000 frs. which he 
required, only 17,000 were offered, and the bank 
was closed by the authorities, instigated by 
the hostility of the moneyed class. Proudhon 
only remained in Belgium afewdays. Return- 
ing to Paris in disguise, he was discovered, ar- 
rested, and imprisoned three years. During 
this time he married a young working woman. 
He wrote during these years his Confesszons 
aun Révolutionnazre (1849), Actes dela Révo- 
lution (1849), Gratuzté du Crédit (1850), and La 
Révolution Sociale Demontrée par le Coup 
d’Etat (1852); the last of which is remarkable 
for the clearness with which he states the 
alternative of /’Anarchie ou le Césarismie, as 
expressed in Louis Napoleon, then President. 
In June, 1852, he was set at liberty, and lived, 
writing,in comparative quiet, till the publication 
of his work, De la Justice dans la Révolution 
et dans ’'Eglise (1858), in which he attacked 
the Church and other existing institutions 
with unusual fury. This time he fled to Brus- 
sels to escape imprisonment. On his return to 
France his health broke down, tho he continued 
to write. He died at Passy, January 19, 1865. 

Thomas Kirkup says of Proudhon (article 
Proudhon, Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed.): 


“ Personally Proudhon was one of the most remark- 
able figures of modern France. His life was marked 
by the severest simplicity and even Puritanism; he 
was affectionate in his domestic relations, a most 
loyal friend, and strictly upright in conduct. He 
was strongly opposed to the prevailing French so- 
cialism of his time because of its utopianism and 
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i ality; and, though he uttered all manner of 
Reid paradox and vebemerit invective against the 
dominant ideas and institutions, he was remarkably 
free from feelings of personal hate. In all that he 
said and did he was the son of the people, who had 
not been broken to the usual social and academic 
discipline ; hence his roughness, his one-sidedness, 
and his exaggerations; but he is always vigorous, 
and often brilliant and original. 2 

“Tt would, of course, be impossible to reduce the 
ideas of such an irregular thinker to systematic form. 
In later years Proudhon himself confessed that ‘the 
great part of his publications formed only a work of 
dissection and ventilation, so to speak, by means of 
which he slowly makes his way toward a superior 
conception of political and economic laws.’ Yet the 
groundwork of his teaching is clear and firm; no one 
could insist with greater emphasis on the demon- 
strative character of economic principles as under- 
stood by himself. He strongly believed in the absolute 
truth of a few moral ideas, with which it was the aim 
of his teaching to mold and suffuse political econ- 
omy. Of these fundamental ideas, justice, liberty, 
and equality were the chief. What he desiderated, 
for instance, in an ideal society was the most perfect 
equality of remuneration. It was his principle that 
service pays service; that a day’s labor balances a 
day’s labor—in other words, that the duration of labor 
is the just measure of value. He did not shrink 
from any of the consequences of this theory, for he 
would give the same remuneration tothe worst mason 
as toa Phidias; but he looks forward alsoto a period 
in human development when the present inequality 
in the talent and capacity of men would be reduced 
to an inappreciable minimum. From the great prin- 
ciple of service asthe equivalent of service is derived 
his axiom that property is the right of aubazme. The 
aubain was a stranger not naturalized ; and the right 
of aubaine was the right in virtue of which the sover- 
eign claimed the goods of such a stranger who had 
died in his territory. Property is a right of the 
same nature, with a like power of appropriation in 
the form of rent, interest, etc. It reaps without labor, 
consumes without producing, and enjoys without 
exertion. Proudhon’s aim, therefore, was to realize a 
science of society resting on principles of justice, 
liberty, and equality thus understood; ‘a science 
absolute, rigorous, based on the nature of man and 
of his faculties, and on their mutual relations; a sci- 
ence which we have not to invent, but to discover.’ 
But he saw clearly that such ideas, with their neces- 
sary accompaniments, could only be realized through 
a long and laborious process of social transformation. 
As we have said he strongly detested the prurient im- 
morality of the schools of Saint-Simon and Fourier. 
He attacked them not less bitterly for thinking that 
society could be changed off-hand by a ready-made 
and complete scheme of reform. It was ‘the most 
accursed lie,’ he said, ‘that could be offered to man- 
kind.’ In social change he distinguishes between the 
transition and the perfection or achievement. With 
regard to the transition he advocated the progressive 
abolition of the right of aubaine, by reducing inter- 
est, rent, etc. For the goal he professed only to give 
the general principles ; he had noready-made scheme, 
no utopia. The positive organization of the new so- 
ciety in its details was a labor that would require so 
Montesquieus. ‘The organization he desired was one 
on collective principles; a free association, which 
would take account of the division of labor and which 
would maintain the personality both of the man and 
the citizen. With his strong and fervid feeling for 
human dignity and liberty, Proudhon could not have 
tolerated any theory of social change that did not give 
full scope for the free development of man. Con- 
nected with this was his famous paradox of anarchy, 
as the goal of the free development of society, by 
which he meant that through the ethical progress of 
men government should become unnecessary. ‘Gov- 
ernment of man by man in every form,’ he says, ‘is 
oppression. The highest perfection of society is found 
in the union of order and anarchy.” i 


Proudhon is considered the father of the 
school of the philosophical anarchists (see 
ANARCHISM), tho he held their views only 
in the germ and not in their developed form, 
and he has found, as he predicted, his chief 
following in the United States. 

The principal works of Proudhon have 
already been mentioned. A complete edition, 
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including his posthumous writings, was 
published at Paris, 1875. See, also, Leys 
Proudhon: sa Vie et sa Correspondance, by 
Sainte-Beuve (Paris, 1875), an admirable work, 
not completed. 

Mr. B.R. Tucker, now of New York, pub- 
lished a translation of Proudhon’s What zs 
Property ? in 1876, andis slowly publishing a 
translation of all his main works. (See also 
ANARCHISM. ) 


PUBLIC DOMAIN (UNITED STATES). 
—The total amount of lands acquired by the 
United States Government by treaty, conquest, 
cession by States, and purchase, from 1781 to 
1867, is 2,889,175.91 square miles, or 1,849,072,- 
587 acres. Of this amount 404,995.91 square 
miles, or 259,171,787 acres, were ceded to the 
Government by the States between the years 
1781 and 1803. ‘The remainder of the public 
domain was acquired from foreign govern- 
ments at the times, and for the considerations, 
given in the subjoined table: 


From whom Date of | Number of | Amount of. 
bought. purchase acres. consideration. 
PTanee. ime cons 1803 756,961,280 | $27,267,621.98 
Spain....... asi 1819 371931520 6,489, 768.00 
Mexico 1848 334)443)520 15,000,000.00 
Texas... 1850 61,892,480 16,000,000.00 
MEXICO. icine 1853 29142,400 10,000,000.00 
RiWSSiaciacsas 1867 369,529,600 7200,000.00 
"TOtAIS sony tniad saualeess 1,589,900,800 | $81,957,389-98 


In estimating the total purchase of land by 
the Government, the Georgia cession of 1802, 
comprising 56,689,920 acres, and costing $6,- 
200,000 should be added to the above table. 
Including this item, our public domain has 
cost the National Government $88,157,389.98, 
which is about 4 7-10 cents per acre. 


“A Congressional ordinance, enacted on May 20, 
1785, gave the Board of Treasury, or what is now the 
Treasury Department, the power to dispose of all 
public lands remaining after the land bounties granted 
to members of the Continental army had been satis- 
fied. A price to the public of not less than $1 per acre 
was prescribed by the ordinance. In addition to the 
sales made by the Board of Treasury, Congress, by 
special enactment, effected sales of lands for particu- 
lar objects. The act of May ro, 1800, established four 
district offices to dispose of lands, with an officer for 
each, called a register. An act dated April 25, 1812, 
established the General Land Office as a bureau in the 
Treasury Department. In 1836 the General Land Of- 
fice was placed under the control of the President, and 
the duties of.the office were increased. In 1849 it was: 
eee under the control of the Secretary of the 

nterior, where it has since remained.” 


The lands open to sale and settlement by 
the public are classed as agricultural, mineral, 
coal, desert, timber, saline, stone, and town- 
site lands. In addition to the conveyances of 
land to private individuals, lands have been 
set apart for occupancy by the Indian tribes, 
and vast tracts have been granted to States 
and corporations for purposes set forth in 
subsequent paragraphs of this article. 

Up to June 30, 1892, the total cost of the 
public domain was $378,002,688.14 ; land to the 
amount of 784,647,308.77 acres has been dis- 
posed of, and the receipts therefor were $319,- 
123,159.34. Thus, on June 30, 1892, the public 
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domain had cost $58,879,528.80 more than had 
been realized from it. 


The lands disposed of were distributed as 
follows : 


~~ ee Acres. 

Lands conveyed to individuals under the 

various laws requiring settlement and 

improvement....... CNSy Re anme. ec eeeses 482,672,984.27 

Grants to States. Acres. 

Education purposes.......... 81,294,658.82 
PANS FANGS oes ccwerun sas aes 560,764.93 
Swamp Lands: sosenccevtenaeer 595520, 313.49 
Wagon roads. .c.ccctesss eseee — 14790,889.54 
RARAIS vaecannbniagd umceaenices 4.133)158.06 
Internal impromements..... 7,858,592.70 

Grants to Corporations. 
Railroad lands, certified and 

patented (part of the lands Mc 

embraced in this total was 

granted to States, and by 

them granted to railroad 

COPPOLALIONS) <5 sick nk. cae’ 56,483, 804.37 

Miscellaneous Grants. 

Indian allotments and spe- 

cial grants; largely the 

POPUMED ccs cdch stew enue Ries pn 90, 332,142.59 

MROrAl SEANES. csccawenccaies 301,974,324.50 301,974,324.50 
Total disposals......... oti anal one 784,647,308.77 


From the 1,064,425,278.23 acres remaining in 
the public domain on July 1, 1892, these deduc- 
tions should be made: Selections under rail- 
road grants awaiting examination, 28,846,961.60 
acres ; wagon-road selections -pending, 313,- 
406.37 acres ; State selections for educational 
purposes pending, 1,093,168,52 acres; and 
railroad selections approved by the General 
Land Office, but awaiting the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1,117,591.88 acres ; to- 
tal, 31,371,128.37 acres ; leaving 1,033,054,149.86 
acres available to settlers. Some of these 
pending claims may be rejected by the General 
Land Offices, and if they are the lands called 
for will be restored to the public domain. Of 
the land yet open to settlers, it is estimated 
that there are 10,000,000 acres in arable lands ; 
70,000,000 acres in coal and mineral lands, and 
that a large portion of the remaining area is 
made up of desert lands that will have no 
value until a greater density of population, 
years hence, renders the occupancy of them 
necessary. 

Since June 30, 1880, the Government has dis- 
posed of 209,279,805.02 acres. If the disposals 
continue at the same rate, all the lands possess- 
ing any real or prospective value, including 
portions of Alaska, will be private property 
within 50 years. 

In the table giving disposals of land up to 
‘eb 30, 1892, 482,672,984.27 acres are given as 

aving been conveyed to persons under the 
laws requiring settlement and improvement. 
But the reader should hesitate before assum- 
ing that all this amount of land was conveyed 
to dona fide settlers. An inquiry into the 
net results of the laws named will dispel any 
such pleasing supposition. 

The Preemption Act of 1841, which remained in 
force until March 3, 1891, required settlement, inhab- 
itancy, and improvement of the land desired for not 
less than six months, and then the payment of the 
minimum price, generally $1.25 per acre, for it. Ifthe 


Jand was subject to ‘“ private cash entry,” the settler 
was entitled ts zz2months credit ; if it was ‘\unoffered”’ 
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land, he was entitled to 33 months credit. No more 

than 160, nor less than qo acres, were subject to entry 

under this law. The law required that 

the preemptor be a citizen of the 

United States, or have declared an in- The Pre 

tention to become such; the head of a ; 2 

family, a widow, or a single man over emption Act. 

21; and not the proprietor of 320 acres 

anywhere in the United States. The 

law was evaded by making false affidavits as to the 

quality of the land, and as to inhabitancy and im- 
rovement. The objects sought by evasion of the 
aw were (1) to obtain title to large quantities of land ; 

(2) to obtain valuable coal or iron lands at less than 

the Government price; (3) to obtain valuable timber 

lands ; (4) to control the ranges in grazing districts by 

obtaining title to valleys, or to shores of streams and 


water-courses, and (5) to control the land under color . 


of claim of record, and hold the same for sale or specu- 
lation. ‘The report of the Public Land Commission, 
appointed by the Forty-sixth Congress, contains (on 
Pp. 540) this assertion : 

“Tt is stated by land officers that more than one- 
half of all the entries under the Preemption Act are 
fraudulent.” 

The report of the Commission of the General Land 
Office for 1885 states that the fraudulent entries under 
this law range, gone States, from 75 to 90 per cent. 
Vast quantities land have, under the preemption 
system, passed into the hands of speculators, capital- 
ists, and “bonanza” farmers; contiguous tracts hav- 
ing been obtained by collusive entries. Mythical names 
have been signed to the entry papers, and in some 
cases the names of an entire family, including infants, 
have been utilized. Inhabitants of near-by towns, 
and even temporary sojourners, are known to have 
selected lands, and after erecting unsubstantial 
houses, plowing a few furrows, and paying occasional 
visits to the claims, have demanded and secured their 
patents. Very often the preemptor did not take any 
steps to secure his final papers, but held the claim 
until he found some one to pay him a good price for 
relinquishment ofit. The act of March 3, 1891, repealed 
this law, but all claims initiated before the passage of 
the act were dealt with as provided by the old law. 

The original Homestead Act (g. uv.) has been 
amended several times. It gives, fora nominal fee, 
to the head of a family, a widow, or a single man over 
the age of 21 years, a citizen of the United States, or 
one who has declared an intention to become such, the 
right to locate upon 160acres of unoccupied public land, 
to live upon, and cultivate the same for 
five bent ee upon proof of compli- 
ance with the law, to receive a patent 
therefor, free of cost or charge for the The Home 
land. Full citizenship is requisite to Stead Act, 
obtain final title. The act of March 3, 

1891, prohibits an owner of 160 acres in 

any part of the United States from acquiring any 
right under the Homestead Law, and requires proof 
of residence and cultivation for 14 months after entry 
before a homestead can be ‘‘ commuted ”’ or purchased 
at the regular rate of $1.25 or $2.50 per acre. Any set- 
tler who, at the end of three years’ residence on his 
homestead, shall have had under cultivation for two 
years one acre of timber, in a thrifty condition, for 
every 16 acres of the tract, may, upon proving the 
fact, receive a patent for the homestead. Only non- 
mineral lands are subject to entry under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws, and prices have ranged 
from 12% cents to $2.50 per acre. Fraudulent entries. 
have prevailed under this law for purposes, and by 
means, similar to those under the Preemption Law. 
Persons have alleged settlement prior to the date of 
entry, and at the time, or soon after, have given ‘final 
proof,’ and in this way have secured title earlier than 
in ordinary homestead entries, and in some instances, 
before the discovery of the fraud. In many cases in- 
vestigated, it has been shown conclusively that no 
improvement was ever made, the premises showing 
no evidence of residence or cultivation. William A. 
J. Sparks, the commissioner of the General Land 
Office for the years 1886-87, estimated, in his report 
for 1885, that yo per cent. of the entries under the Home- 
stead Law are fraudulent, and he ascribed most of the 
frauds to laxity of official regulations. ; 

The Timber-Culture Law was enacted in 1873, 
amended in 1874, and again in 1878. Under it any male 
or female adult, being the head of a family, a citizen 
of the United States, or having declared an intenfion 
to become such, may enter not less than 4onor more 
than 160 acres of non-mineral or unreserved land. 
One-fourth part of the tract must be devoted to 
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imber-growing for eight years; after eight years, 
Br procr of the pater a patent for the land will be 
issued. Residence on the land is not 
pedueds ee ees Mere Be 80% ee 

imber- pealed this law so far as future entrie 
ie ty re es concerned; and it allows the com- 
poke mutation of atimber-culture claim after 
Law. four years’ compliance with the law, 
at $1.25 per_acre, to any claimant who 
is a bona-fide resident of the State 
or Territory in which the land is located. The Public 
Land Commission of the Forty-sixth Congress states: 
“Thus far the act has been used mostly by specula- 

tors intent on acquiring large tracts of public lands. 
March 3, 1877, Congress enacted the ‘“ Desert-Land 
Act,” which applies to California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, the Da- 
kotas, and the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. The act of March 3, 1891, lim- 
its the amount of land obtainable by 


. one person under the Desert-Land Law 
fa at to 320 acres ; requires that at the time of 
an ct. 


filing the application a plan of the pro- 
posed irrigation must be filed, and it 
calls for proof of an expenditure in irri- 
gation improvements of $3 per acre for the whole 
tract within the three years. Uses of the law have 
chiefly been to secure possession of lands by the 
mere formalities of entry, and largely of lands that 
are well watered or cultivable without irrigation. 
There is abundant evidence that stock-raising com- 


panies have freely availed themselves of the opportu- © 


nity afforded them by this law to secure good grazing 
grounds for three years, at the total cost of 25 cents 
per acre. Possession of lands that are irreclaimable, 
and are valuable only for timber, has been obtained 
by persons under this law. The limitation of quan- 
tity has been evaded by collusive entries and subse- 
quent assignments to the person or persons instigating 
the fraud. 

An act authorizing the sale of timber land unfit for 
cultivation in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington, at $2.50 per acre, was passed by Congress on 
June 3, 1878. The benefits of thislaw are open only to 
citizens or those who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, and the quantity of land is limited 
to 160 acres for any one person or association of per- 
sons. Proof of the non-mineral and non-agricultural 
character of the land desired must be shown. This 
act also provides for the sale of lands that are valua- 
ble chiefly for stone, in the same quantity and on the 
same terms astimber lands. It also provides that all 
bona-fide residents of Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, 
the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, and the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and all mineral districts of 
the United States, shall be permitted to fell and re- 
move the timber on the lands that are 
subject to mineral entry only. This 
law has operated to place vast and 
valuable forests in the ossession 
of wealthy corporations or individual 
operators, and, sometimes, foreign syn- 
dicates. The report of the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for 1887 tells 
of a Scottish syndicate that fraudulently obtained 
possession of 64,000 acres (valued at $6,400,000) of the 
most valuable timber belt in California. The whole- 
sale destruction of forests allowed by this act has 
served, in some sections-of the country, to induce 
sudden and disastrous floodsin streams that have their 
rise along the watersheds denuded of their timber, 
and in other sections the destruction of the forests has 
decreased the rainfall to such an extent as to render 
extensive tracts of land almost worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes. The act of June 3, 1878, on its face, 
condemns itself, and the reader will marvel at the 
public indifference that permitted it to become a law. 
Why, as a plain business proposition, the Government 
should sell valuable timber lands that are worth at 
least $25 to $100 per acre, for $2.50 per acre, no man 
living will ever be able to explain. 

Lands containing coal are subject to private entry 
and sale, the price being $ro per acre where the land 
is situated more than rs miles from any 
completed railroad, and $20 per acre 
The Law where the land is within 15 miles of such 

Relative to road. An ae a purchase 160 

acres; an association of not less than 
Coal Lands, four persons, 320 acres. The individual 
purchaser and each of the persons com- 
prising an association must be a1 years 
of age and a citizen of the United States, or have 
declared his intention to become a citizen. Owner- 


The Timber- 
Land Law. 
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ship of other land does not disqualify one from 
purchasing coal lands. Any association of not less 
than four qualified persons, who have expended 
not less than $5000in working and improving any coal- 
mine or mines, may enter 640 acres, including such 
mining improvements. This law has been defeated 
by fraudulent entries under the homestead and pre- 
emption laws of coal lands as agricultural lands, and 
the uniform failure of the land laws to provide fora 
proper inspection of claims by government agents. 
In Washington, Wyoming, Colorado, and doubtless 
other States, corporations have secured possession of 
immense coal-fields by falsely representing them to 
be agricultural lands, and by having them entered as 
such in the names of mythical personages. 

The existing law relative to public lands that are 
valuable principally for minerals provides for sales 
of “lands bearing gold, silver, iron, cinnabar, lead, 
tin, copper, or other valuable deposits ”’ to citizens 
of the United States, or those who have declared 
their intention to become such, at $2.50 to $5 per acre 
or fraction of an acre. The maximum of a quartz 
lode or vein claim is 1500 by 600 feet, and the mini- 
mum 1500 by 50 feet, or 20.66 acres maximum and 1.72 
acres minimum. A placer claim made by an indi- 
vidual must not exceed 20 acres, and must be paid 
for at the rate of $2.50 for each acre or 
fraction of an acre. yen ae Bich Qo 
1870, and May no, 1872, a placer claim to i ea 
ite ‘amount of 160 acres could be taken The eee 
by any one individual. Owners of Land Law. 
mining claims who run tunnels are 
entitled to the possessory right of all 
‘“blind lodes”’ discovered and intersected by such 
tunnels. The prices asked for these lands barely cover 
the expense of making out titles or patents. But the 
purchaser may reap millions of dollars from the land. 
The 20 acres of lode mineral land embraced in the 
Consolidated Virginia and California mines have 
yielded nearly $100,000,000. It will be observed that 
this law does not limit the number of lode claims 
one person may obtain title to, nor does it require an 
affidavit that a claim isin good faith and for himself. 
As may be expected speculators, by using ‘dummy ” 
names in profusion, acquire large tracts of mineral 
land, which they in many cases dispose of at a good 
profit to foreign capitalists. A law for which no good 
reasons have been assigned is the act of March 3, 
1883, by which all the public lands in Alabama were 
exempted from the operations of the mineral-land- 
laws and thrown open to purchase at public sale, in 
unlimited quantities, at $1.25 peracre. These lands 
now embrace over 800,000 acres, and they contain 
valuable minerals, such as iron and coal, and much 
valuable timber. Both home and foreign capitalists 
have taken advantage of this act, and have secured 
large tracts of the best land in Alabama ata ridicu- 
lously low price. 

Another law that seems to have been enacted for the 
benefit, and possibly by the instigation of speculators 
and capitalists, is the act of June 22, 1876, by which all 
the public lands in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi were thrown open 
to public sale, in unlimited quantities, at $1.25 per 
acre. Allthe advertised lands that are not taken at 
the time of the public sale may be obtained there- 
after at private sale at $1.25 per acre. The results 
of former public offerings of these lands are such 
that any person, citizen or alien, can at this moment 
buy 1,000,000 or more acres of timber, mineral, and 
agricultural lands in the States named. On June 30, 
1892, the vacant public lands in these States amounted 
to 10,856,783 acres. 

Of the total disposals of land to June 30, 1892, 482,- 
672,984.27 acres have been given as being disposed of 
under the laws requiring settlement and 
improvement. It is probable that less 
than one-half of this amount of land No Limita- 
was conveyed to dona-fide settlers. tion of 
This estimate is justified, not only : 
the abuses described, but by the general Ownership. 
failure of the land laws to provide for 
the limitation of the amount of land ac- 
quirable by any one person. Under the settlement 
and improvement laws, as they stocd prior to March 
3, 1891, Any person above the age of 21 years, whether 
an actual or an intended citizen of the United States, 
could legally acquire 1120 acres of land, as shown in 
the appended table: 

Under the prea BGan. = em emnhreye ayers Sa 
Under the homestead acts, sms versbonaseus 

Under the timber-culture act 
Under the desert-land act 


pane 
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In addition to the rr2o acres the individual citizen, 
or intended citizen, could purchase 1,000,000 or more 
acres in the Southern States, r6o acres of timber land, 
SS agg of coal land, and at least yo acres of mineral 

Under the laws as they stand now, a citizen of the 
United States can legally acquire land as follows: 


One who has declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen can legally acquire 320 acres under the desert- 
land law ; and either citizen or intended citizen can 
still purchase over 1,000,000 acres, as isshown ina par- 
agraph above. 

An adult foreigner, immediately upon landing in the 
United States, and declaring an intention to become 
a citizen of our country, can file a claim for public 
lands. The report of the Public Land Commission of 
the Forty-sixth Congress says: 

“It is not a rash estimate to say that almost one- 
third of our public lands now go to persons who 
are not citizens of the United States, and, under many 
laws, need not be to perfect title.” 

When the report was written (in 1883), 620,000,000 
acres of our public lands had been disposed of. 

The custom of granting lands to the States for 
educational purposes and such internal improvements 
as canals, wagon-roads, and railroads, was inaugu- 
rated by Congressin 1802. Ithas proved to be a fertile 
field for the schemes of speculators and land-grabbers. 
Having become impatient of the comparatively light 

restrictions and prices imposed by the 
 keitipas settlement os : suprovesent 
aws, corporations an speculators 

The Land have operated through the Btate gov- 

Grants. ernments to secure grants or gifts of 
land, ostensibly for State purposes. 
Most of the claims for land presented by 
the State governments have been acceded to by Con- 
gress, and there is reason for believing that much of the 
land so obtained by the States has been sold at nomi- 
nal prices, and, presumably, to the persons instigating 
the claims. All the forms of granting land to the 
States are open to suspicion; but only in regard to the 
grants of swamp lands, grants for educational pur- 

oses, and for railroads, do the Government reports 
urnish positive assertions and indubitable facts. 

The avowed object of granting all the swamp 
jands within the borders of the State to the State 
government, is to secure their reclamation or drain- 
age for the purposes of agriculture and commerce. 
How genuine many of the State claims for lands of 
this character are may be surmised from the fact 
that, altho the total area of the swamp lands in the 
States amounted in 1848, according to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, to only 20,785,337-75 
acres, the claims for swamp lands aggregated, on June 
30, 1892, 80,271,541-13 acres. Up to June 30, 1892, Con- 
gress had approved these claims to the extent of 59,- 
520,313-49 acres, and the General Land Office had issued 

atents for 57,703.549-93 acres. On March 2, 1855, and 
ah 3, 1857, pray are provided indemnity, in cash 
and lands, to the States, for swamp and overflowed 
lands disposed of by the United States 
between the date of the first grant 
(March 2, 1849), and March 3, 1857, and 
despite the fact that the sales and selec- 
tions of such lands by the United States 
are estimated to amount to only 840,000 
acres, the States, up to June 30, 1892, 
have received in land indemnity 857,108.40 acres of 
good agricultural lands, and, in addition, a cash indem- 
nity of $1,599,365-26. The State governments have fos- 
tered fraud in connection with these grants, by 
appointing agents to select swamp lands and’secure 
the indemnity, promising the agents 10, 15, and in 
some cases as high as 50 per cent. of such indemnity as 
might be recovered from Congress. To give anexam- 
ple of the frauds Pores it may be stated that 
while the area of the State of Florida is 37,931,520 
acres, the swamp claims of that State amounted, in 
1891, to 20,259,389 acres, the selections embracing whole 
townships. The unscrupulous persons who have 
robbed the United States Government by means of 
these grants reached the height of their audacity a 
year or two ago, when they made an effort to induce 
Congress to allow indemnity for the lands sold by the 
Government between 1857 and the present date. 


The Swamp 
Grants. 
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Prior to September 29, 1890, when Congress passed 
a bill forfeiting all unearned railroad grants, it was 
estimated that, if the roads were completed as re- 
quired by the granting acts, they would 
heh ah gala tl for 735) 5041004: 59 acres. 

ut up to June 30, 1892, according to the : 
General Land Office reports, a roads The Railroad 
had earned and received patents for only Grants, 
56,483,804.37 acres. Of thisamount about 
37,085,731.88 acres were granted to the 
States and were by them distributed to corporations ; 
the remainder, 18,798,072.49 acres, being granted di- 
rectly to corporations. Prior to 1861 all grants for rail- 
road purposes were made to the States. 

The first right of way for a railroad was granted 
to Florida in 1835. The grant conceded 30 feet of land 
on each side of the railroad line, and the use of the 
timber within 300 feet on either side, and 1o acres of 
timber at the terminus. The width of the “right of 
way ”’ steadily increased in subsequent grants until, 
in 1850, the State of Illinois was granted alternate or 
even-nunibered sections of land for six sections, or six 
miles, in width on each side of the proposed railroad 
and its branches. The act authorizing the last-named 
grant provided that the railroad company might 
select “indemnity lands” within 15 miles of its line for 
such lands within the original grant as might be occu- 
pied by settlers at the time of the definite location of 
the route. The act also provided for the forfeiture of 
the lands granted in the case of failure to construct 
the road within a specified time. The indemnity pro- 
vision was initiated by this act. The forfeiture pro- 
vision was established in 1836. 

It is estimated that the average amount of land 
granted for every mile constructed of the land-grant 
railroads is 15 sections or 9600 acres, the Government 
reserving the even-numbered, and in some cases, the 
odd-numbered sections within the limits of the grants 
for private cash entry at not less than $2.50 peracre. A 
conservative estimate places the value of the lands 
conveyed to the roads at $4 per acre, or $38,400 worth 
of land forevery mile of roadconstructed. Theactual 
practical value, to the roads, of these land subsidies, 
may be seen by referring to the reports regarding the 
cost of the Pacific railroads. The subsidized railroads 
have also been allowed to use the timber on the public 
lands to aid in the construction of the roads. 

The reports of railroad construction show that 
18,071 miles have been constructed under the land- 
grant system, and that over 100,000 miles have been 
built without the aid of Congressional subsidies. 
Many of the latter have been constructed through un- 
developed country, while many of the former were 
not built until the settlements outside the railroad 
limits had grown sufficiently to make construction 
profitable without the public subsidies; the extensions 
of time granted the roads having made the delay in 
construction possible. 

As a rule, none of the roads could legally claim 
lands until the line of aroad was definitely located, all 
the land along a proposed line remaining subject to 
settlement and entry until the time of definite loca- 
tion. But the General Land Office has, according to 
ex-Commissioner Sparks and others, from time to 
time illegally withdrawn from settlement and entry 
lands within the granted limits, and even within the 
indemnity limits, and have generally denied the legal 
rights of settlers on the illegally withdrawn_ lands. 
Failing to have their rights recognized by the General 
Land Office, the settlers have been obliged to pur- 
chase from the railroad companies waivers or re- 
linquishments of the lands occupied. But where a 
settler’s entry on withdrawn lands has been per- 
mitted by the General Land Office, and a subsequent 
decision has declared the railroad claim to be superior 
in point of time, the companies have, under the act of 
yome 22, 1874, reaped a double profit. They sell a re- 
inquishment to the settler, and then select lieu land 
for the land relinquished ; the lieu land generally be- 
ing selected from the most valuable localities in the 
reserved Government sections. This act of June 22, 
1874, was restricted to lands within granted limits, 
but it has also been applied to lands taken by settlers 
within indemnity limits, thus giving the company 
extra indemnity or three profits. These illegal with- 
drawals have given the companies the power to 
appropriate valuable timber and coal, to dominate 
town sites and monopolize water privileges. 

The railroad companies have avoided the payment 
of State and county taxes on their lands by failing to 
take out patents until they had secured purchasers for 
the lands. They have held that for all purposes save 
taxation, the lands are railroad lands; when taxes are 
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resented to be Govern- 
eee tone ey. nec legally such until patents 
are issued. 

In a table in the first portion of this article, 
784,647,308.77 acres were given as the total 
amount of public land disposed of to June 30, 
1892. Of this amount, it may be estimated 

safely that not less than 350,000,- 
000 acres were conveyed, by means 
Consequences (¢ the evasions of the land laws 
ofthe and the abuses of the land-grant 
rete. system, into the hands of specu- 
lators and corporations. These 
350,000,000 acres—enough to give every man, 
woman, and child of our present population 
five acres, or sufficient land to support life with 
comfort—were held, asarule, until land values 
had greatly increased and then either sold to 
settlers or transferred to persons who made a 
business of renting them to settlers. The 
prices asked for the lands were, in many cases, 
beyond the immediate means of intending 
settlers, and, as aconsegence, tenant-farming 
and the system of borrowing purchase money 
on mortgages began. All the baneful conse- 
quences of the profligate disposition of our 
public lands will never be revealed. (See 
MORTGAGES.) WILiiAM H. KET Ler. 


PULLMAN is the name of the town in IIli- 
nois, owned, built up, and ruled by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company for its employees. 

In 1880 the company bought 500 acres of 
land, and upon 300 acres of it built its plant, 
and also a hotel, arcade, churches, /athletic 
grounds, and brick tenements suitable for the 
use of its employees. The town is well laid 
out, and has a complete sewerage and water 
system. It is beautifiéd by well-kept open 
spaces and stretches, flower-beds, and lakes. 
The whole is at all times kept in neat order 
by the company. The main object was the 
establishment of a great manufacturing busi- 
ness upon a substantial and money-making 
basis. Efficient workmen were regarded as 
essential to its success, and it was believed 
that they could be secured, held in content- 
ment, and improved as much for their own 
sakes as for the benefit of the company by 
the accommodations and surroundings that 
were provided. 

The principal church and its parsonage are 
very attractive structures, but often are not 
occupied, because the rental required to be 
paid is higher than any church society is will- 
ing to pay to obtain the gospel privileges to 
be thereby secured. In the arcade is a taste- 
ful library of books, carefully selected and 
cared for by the company. Three dollars per 
year is charged for its use, and only some 250 
persons a year, out of from 4000 to 5000 em- 
ployees and residents, have, as stated by the 
librarian in charge, availed themselves of its 
opportunities. Says the report of the commis- 
Sloners appointed by the President in 1894 
to investigate the Pullman strike (g. v.) - 

“Tt is possible that the air of business strictly main- 
tained there, as elsewhere, and their exclusion from 
any part in its management, prevent more universal 
and grateful acceptance of its advantages by em- 


ployees. Men,asa rule, even when employees, prefer 
independence to paternalism in such matters, 
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“The company provides and pays a physician and 
surgeon by the year to furnish to injured employees 
necessary treatment and drugs. It is, however, alsoa 
part of his employment to secure from the injured 
party a written statement as to the causes of injury, 
and it is his custom to urge the acceptance of any 
offered settlement. If suit follows, the doctor is usu- 
ally a witness for thecompany. We have no evidence 
that the doctor has ever abused his confidential rela- 
tion toward the injured employees ; but the system is. 
admirably conceived from a business standpoint to 
secure speedy settlement of claims for damages upon 
terms offered by the company, and to protect the com- 
pany from litigation and its results. ; 

“ Prior to June, 1893, all went well and as designed ; 
the corporation was very prosperous, paid ample and 
satisfactory wages, as a rule, and charged rents which 
caused nocomplaint. During this period those defects. 
in the system which have recently come to the surface 
and intensified differences, such, for instance, as the 
refusal to permit the employees to buy land in Pull- 
man and build homes there, caused no disturbance. ... 

“Tf we exclude the esthetic and sanitary features at 
Pullman, the rents there are from 20 to 25 per cent. 
higher than rents in Chicago or surrounding towns for 
similar accommodations. The esthetic features are 
admired by visitors, but have little money value to 
employees, especially when they lack bread. The 
company aims to secure 6 per cent. upon the cost ofits 
tenements, which cost includes a proportionate share 
for paving, sewerage, water, parks, etc. It claims 
now to receive less than 4percent. It hassome brick- 
makers’ cottages upon which, at $8 per month, it must 
obtain at least 4o per cent. return upon their value. 
These are, however, exceptional. The company makes 
all repairs, and heretofore has not compelled tenants 
to pay for them. Under the printed leases, however, 
which tenants must sign, they agree to pay for a// re- 
pairs which are either necessary (ordinary wear and 
damages by the elements zo¢ excepted) or which the 
company chooses to make. 

“The company’s claim that the workmen need not 
hire its tenements, and can live elsewhere if they 
choose, is not entirely tenable. The fear of losing 
work keeps them in Pullman as long as there are 
tenements unoccupied, because the company is sup- 

osed, as a matter of business, to give a preference to 
its tenants when work is slack. The employees, 
believing that a tenant at Pullman has this advantage, 
naturally feel some compulsion to rent at Pullman, and 
thus to stand well withthe management. Exceptional 
and necessary expert workmen do not share this feeling 
to the same extent and so can own homes elsewhere. 

“Prior to the so-called ‘truck’ law in Illinois, rent 
was deducted from the wages. Since then a check is 
given for the amount of the rent and another for the 
balance due for wages. There is nothing to prevent 
the payee of the check from cashing it outside of the 
bank, but as the bank is rent collector, it presses for 
the rent, and is aided in collecting it by knowledge on 
the part of the tenant that by arrears he may lose his 
job. At the time of the strike about $70,000 of unpaid 
rents had accumulated. It is fair to say that this 
accumulation of unpaid rent was due to leniency 
on the part of the company toward those who could 
not pay the rent and support their families.” 


The statements thus far are from the report 
of the Commission. For the authorities for 
its statements, see the report. Mr. Pull- 
man said in his own statement before the 
Commission : 


““The object in building Pullman was the establish- 
ment of a great manufacturing business on the most 
substantial basis possible, recognizing as we did, and 
do now, that the working people are the most impor- 
tant element which enters into the successful opera- 
tion of any manufacturing enterprise. 

“We decided to build, in close proximity to the 
shops, homes for working men, of such character and 
surroundings as would prove so attractive as to cause 
the best class of mechanics to seek that place for em- 
ployment in preference to others. We also desired to 
establish the place on such a basis as would exclude 
all baneful influences, believing that such a polic 
would result in the greatest measure of success, bot 
froma commercial point of view, and also, what was 
equally important, or perhaps of greater importance, 
In a tendency toward continued elevation and im- 
provement of the condition not only of the working 
people themselves, but of their children growing up 
about them. 


Pullman. 


“Tt was not the intention to sell workmen homes in 
Pullman, but to so limit the area of the town that they 
could buy homes, at convenient distances from the 
works, if they chose to do so. If any lots had been 
‘sold in Pullman, it would have permitted the intro- 
‘duction of the very baneful elements which it was the 
chief purpose to exclude from the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the shops and from the homes to be erected 
about them. 

“The plan was to provide homes in the first place 
for all people who should desire to work in the shops, 
at reasonable rentals, with the expectation that as 
they became able, and should desire to do so, they 
would purchase lotsand erect homes for themselves 
within convenient distances, or avail themselves of the 
opportunity to rent homes from other people who 
shouid build in that vicinity. Asa matter of fact, at 
the time of the strike, 563 of the shop employees owned 
their homes, and 461 of that number are now employed 
in the shops, 560 others at the time of the strike lived 
outside, and in addition, an estimated number of from 
200 tO 300 others employed at Pullman were owners of 
their homes. The company neither planned norcould 
it exercise any municipal powersin Pullman.” 


Mr. Stead in his Jf Christ Came to Chi- 
cago, writes of Pullman : 


“‘Pullman isa great achievement, of which not only 
Chicago but America does well to be proud. 

“It was not a philanthropic, but a business experi- 
ment, and none the worse on that account. The great 
principle of guzd@ pro guo was carried out with un- 
deviating regularity. If every resident of Pullman 
had gas laid to his house, he was compelled to pay for 
it at the rate of $2.25 a thousand feet, although the 
cost of its manufacture to the Pullman Company was 
only 33 cents a thousand feet. Ample water supply 
was given, with good pressure, but of this necessary 
of life the Pullman Company was able to extract a 
handsome profit. The city of Chicago supplied the 
corporation with water at four cents a thousand gal- 
lons, which was retailed to the Pullmanites at 10 cents 
per thousand, making a profit large enough to enable 


the corporation to have allthe water it wanted for its 
* works for nothing. Thus did the business instinct of 


Mr. Pullman enable his right hand to wash his left, 
and thereby created at the very threshold of Chicago 
aré object lessons as to the commercial profits of 
municipal socialism. But between municipal social- 
ism, representing the cooperative effort of a whole 
community voluntarily combining for the purpose of 
making the most of all monopolies of service, and the 
autocratic exploiting of a whole population of a city, 
such as is to be found in Pullman, there is a wide gulf 
fixed. 

“As a resident in the model town wrote me, Pull- 
man was all very well as an employer, but to live and 
breathe and have one’s being in Pullman, is alittle bit 
too much. The residents in the city, he continued, 
‘paid rent to the Pullman Company, they bought gas 
of the Pullman Company, they walked on streets 
owned in fee simple by the Pullman Sb aah ey. 
paid water-tax to the Pullman Company. Indeed, 
even when they bought gingham for their wives or 
sugar for their tables at the arcade or the market- 
house, it seemed dealing with the Pullman Company. 
They sent their children to Pullman’s school, attended 
Pullman’s church, looked at but dared not enter Pull- 
man's hotel with its private bar, for that was the 
limit. Pullman did not sell them their grog. They 
had to go to the settlement at the railroad crossing 
south of them, to Kensington, called, because of its 
long row of saloons, ‘bumtown,’ and given over to 
disorder. ‘There the moral and spiritual disorder of 
Pullman was emptied, even as the physical sewage 
flowed out on the Pullman farm, a few miles further 
south, for the Pullman Company also owned the sew- 
erage system, and turned the waste into a fluid, forced 
through pipes and conducted underground to enrich 
the soil of a large farm. The livesof the working men 
were bounded on all sides by the Pullman Company ; 
Pullman was the horizon in every direction.’ 

“All this provoked reaction, and a feeling of resent- 
ment sprang up in the model city against the too 
paternal despotism of the city-builder, and so it came 
to pass that the citizens by a vote annexed themselves 
to Chicago, of which it is now part and parcel. This 
was a sore blow and a great discouragement to Mr. 
Pullman. But no annexation can destroy his control 
over the town. It is still the property of the cor- 
poration of which he is the chief and controlling 


mind.” 
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PULLMAN STRIKE, THE.—This strike, 
sometimes also called the Chicago strike be- 
cause, tho it began in Pullman, it extended 
very widely and centered mainly in Chicago, 
is declared by Mr. Carroll D. Wright (/mdus- 
trial Evolution of the United States, P2323) 
to be ‘‘ probably the most expensive and far- 
reaching labor controversy which can properly 
be classed among the historic controversies of 
this generation.” 

Our account of the strike is based upon the 
findings of the report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President July 26, 1894, to 
investigate the strike. 

It began May 11, 1894, and grew out of a 
demand of certain employees of the Pullman 
Company for a restoration of the 
wages paid during the previous 
year. During 1893 the wages of 
the employees had been consider- 
ably reduced. How much is a 
matter of dispute. According to 
the statement before the Commission of Mr. 
T. H. Wickes, the second vice-president of the 
company : 

“The average reduction of wages between April, 
1893, and April, 1894, for journeymen mechanics was 
2275 per cent., ard the average reduction for all 
other shop employes, excluding all the superintend- 
ents, foremen, and shop office force, was 11% per cent. 
The average reduction forall shop employees, exclud- 
ing all the superintendents, foremen, and shop-office 
force, was 19 per cent.”’ 

According to the finding of the Commission 
the cut in wages averaged 25 per cent. on 
an average pay for the year ending July 1, 
1893, of $613.86 for 4497 employees. At the 
Company’s figures the reduction was a very 
serious one. Says the report: ‘‘Some wit- 
nesses swear that at times for the work done 
in two weeks the employees received in checks 
from four cents to one dollar over and above 
their rent.- The company has not produced 
its checks in rebuttal.” ; 

The cause for the cut down assigned by the 
company was the depressed state of business. 
Said Mr. Wickes before the Commission : 

“From August 1, 1893, to May 1, 1894, our net loss on 
accepted bids was $52,069.03, and the net estimated loss 
on unaccepted bids was $18,303.56. We had tried to get 
work for our employees by bidding for work the es- 
timated shop cost of which was $2,775,481.81, and we 
only got contracts for work the estimated shop cost 
of which is $1,421,205.75. We had been underbid on 
work the estimated shop cost of which was $1,354,- 
276.06, notwithstanding that our bids on $1,057,355.97 of 
that amount not only excluded all profit, but showed 
a loss, based as they were on the reduced scale of 
wages.”’ 

Says the Commission’s report : 


‘“Some reduction of wages in all departments was 
of course proper under the circumstances, but a uni- 
form reduction as between departments so differently 
situated in reference to revenue as the car-building 
and repair departments was not relatively just and 
fair toward the repair-shop employees... . 

“ During all of this reduction and its attendant suffer- 
ing none of the salaries of the officers, managers, or 
superintendents were reduced. Reductions in these 
would not have been so severely felt, would have 
shown good faith, would have relieved the harshness 
of the situation, and would have evinced genuine 
sympathy with labor in the disasters of the times. ... 
While reducing wages the company made no reduc- 
tion in rents. Its position is that the two matters are 
distinct, and that none of the reasons urged as justify- 
ing wage reduction by it as an employer can be con- 
sidered by the company as a landlord. ae 

“The company claims that it is simply legitimate 


Cause of 
Strike, 
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4 : cies derriee te 
isiness to use its position and resources to hireint 
tor market as cheaply as possible, and at the same 
time to keep rents up regardless of what wages are 
paid to its tenants or what similar tenements rent for 
elsewhere ; to avail itself to the full extent of business 
depression and competition in reducing wages and to 
disregard these same conditions as to rents. No valid 
reason is assigned for this position except simply 
that the company had the power and the legal right 

to do it.” 

The company, as a whole, was prosperous. 
The Commission’s report says the corporation 
was 


“organized in 1867, with a capital of $1,000,000. It has 
grown until its present paid-up capital is $36,000,000, 
Its prosperity has enabled the company for over 
twenty years to pay 2 per cent. quarterly dividends, 
and, in addition, to lay up a surplus of nearly $25,000,- 
ooo of undivided profits. From 1867 to 1871 dividends 
ranging from 9% to 12 per cent. per annum were paid. 
For the year ending July 31, 1893, the dividends were 
$2,520,000, and the wages $7,223,719.51. For the year 
ending July 31, 1894, the dividends were $2,880,000, and 
the wages $4,471,701.39.”” 


The reply of the company is that it did allow 
rents to accumulate in arrears, and that as to 
the business depression and loss it did bear 


“its full share by eliminating from its estimates the 
use of capital and machinery, and in many cases going 
even below that and taking work at considerable loss, 
notably the 55 Long Island cars, which was the first 
large order of passenger cars let since the great de- 
pression, and which was sought for by practically all 
the leading car-builders in the country ”’ (Statement 
of Mr. Pullman, Chicago Herald, June 26, 1894). 


Of the development of the strike the Com- 
mission’s report says : 


“The reductions at Pullman after September, 1893, 
were the result of conferences among the managers; 
the employees for the first time knew of them when 
they took effect. No explanations or conferences took 
place until May 7 and 9 in regard thereto between the 
employees and the officers of the company. For the 
reasons stated the employees at Pullman were during 
the winter in a state of chronic discontent. Upon 
May 7 and 9 a committee of forty-six from all the de- 
partments waited upon the management and urged 
the restoration of wages to the basis of June, 1893. 
The company refused this, and offered no concession 
as to wages whatever, maintaining and explaining 
that business conditions did not justify any change. 
The company based its entire contention as to every 
department upon the facts in reference to car-build- 
ing to which we have alluded, and offered to show its 
books and figures as to the cost and selling prices of 
cars. This offer, on account of the strike intervening, 
was not acted upon. . . . The purpose of the manage- 
ment was obviously to rest the whole matter upon 
cost, etc., in its most seriously crippled department, 
excluding from consideration the facts as to wages in 
the repair department to which we have alluded. 

“The demand of the employees for the wages of 
Rees 1893, was clearly unjustifiable. The business of 

fay, 1894, could not pay the wages of June, 1893. _Re- 
duction was carried to excess, but the company was 
hardly more at fault therein than were the employees 
in insisting upon the wages of June, 1893. There was 
. little discussion as to rents; the company maintaining 

that its rents had nothing to do with its wages, and 
that its revenue from its tenements was no greater 
than it ought to receive. ... 

_'The company had a legal right to take this posi- 
tion, but as between man and man the demand for 
some rent reduction was fair and reasonable under 
all the circumstances. Some slight concession in this 
regard would probably have averted the strike, pro- 
vided the promise not to discharge men who served 
upon the committee had been more strictly regarded. 

“The next day, May ro, three of the committee were 
laid off by foremen for alleged lack of work, not an 
unusual proceeding. Those who made the promise 
had nothing to do with this action, and deny knowl- 
edge of it at the time. The foremen who did it are 
suspected by the employees of concluding that some 
laying off of committeemen just at that crisis would 
have a good effect, and would accord with the policy 
and general views of the company. The foremen, 
however, deny this. This incident was inopportune 
and unfortunate, to say the least, and ought to have 
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n more carefully guarded against by the company. 
es or alton of this occurrence was not asked for 
by the employees, as it ought to have been, before 
ae evening of May 10, the local unions met and 
voted to strike at once. The strike occurred on May 
11, and from that time until the soldiers 
went to Pullman, about July 4, three 
hundred strikers were placed about the The Strike. 
company’s property, professedly to 
guard it from destruction or interfer- 
ence. This guarding of property in 
strikes is, as a rule, a mere pretense. Too often 
the real object of guards isto prevent newcomers from 
taking strikers’ places by persuasion, often to be fol- 
lowed, if ineffectual, by intimidation and violence. 
The Pullman Company claims this was the real object 
of these guards. The strikers at Pullman are entitled 
to be believed to the contrary in this matter, because 
of their conduct and forbearance after Mayir. Itis 
in evidence, and uncontradicted, that no violence or 
destruction of property by strikers or sympathizers 
took place at Pullman, and that until July 3 no extraor- 
dinary protection was had from the police or mili- 
tary against even anticipated disorder. ‘ 

“Such dignified, manly, and conservative conduct 
in the midst of excitement and threatened starvation 
is worthy of the highest type of American citizenship, 
and, with like prudence in all other directions, will 
result in due time in the lawful and orderly redress of 
labor wrongs. To deny this is to forswear patriotism 
and to declare this Government and its people a 
failure. . : 

“* Assoonas the strike was declared the company laid 
off its 600 employees who did not join the strike, and 
kept itsshops closed until August 2, During this period 
the Civic Federation of Chicago, composed of eminent 
citizens in all kinds of business and from all grades 
of respectable society, called upon the company twice 
to urge conciliation and arbitration. The company 
reiterated the statement of its position and maintained 
that there was nothing toarbitrate ; that the questions 
at issue were matters of fact and not proper subjects 
of arbitration. The Civic Federation suggested that 
competition should be regarded in rents as well as in 
wages. The company denied this. Wages and rents 
were to it separate matters; the principles applicable 
to one had no relation to the other. Later it gave the 
same answer to a committee of its employees. Upon 
June rs and 22it declined to receive any communica- 
tion from committees of the American Railway Union; 
one proposition of that body being that the company 
select two arbitrators, the court two, and these foura 
fifth, to determine whether there was anything to 
arbitrate. The company also refused to consider an 
arbitration at the solicitation of the common council 
of Chicago, and repeated its stereotyped answer that 
there was pie to arbitrate when appealed to by 
Mayor Pingree of Detroit, himself a large manufac- 
turer, whom Mayor Hopkins accompanied to Pullman. 
At that interview Mayor Pingree claimed to have tele- 
grams from the mayors of over fifty of the largest 
cities, urging that there should be arbitration.” 


This leads us, however, to consider the rela- 
tion of the strikers at Pullman to the American 
Railway Union and the general railway strike 
that resulted. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION (¢. ¥.). 


This is an association of railroad employees, 
organized at Chicago on the 2oth of June, 
1893, for the purpose of including all railway 
employees born of white parents in one great 
brotherhood. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs it had grown very strong, 
particularly by winning a strike on the Great 
Northern. In March, 1894, the Pullman em- 
ployees voted to join the American Railway 
Union. The Commission report says this was 
not wise, but adds: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that the officers and direct- 
ors of the American Railway Union did not want a 


strike at Pullman, and that they advised against it, 
but the exaggerated idea of the power of the union, 


which induced the workmen at Pullman to join the 
order, led to their striking against this advice. Hav- 
ing Struck, the union could do nothing less, upon the 
theory at its base, than support them.” 


t 
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There was, however, to say the least, some 
excuse for the A. R. U. tosecure the Pullman 
men. The railways around Chicago were 
banded together. “Wages were being syste- 
matically reduced. If all railroad employers 
were to band together, it seemed necessary for 
all railway employees to band together. To 
the Pullman employees, to join the A. R. U. 
seemed their one chance of victory. Alone 
they were helpless and hopeless. Wages were 
being steadily reduced, below the level of ex- 
istence. Those who criticise the general 
strike must remember that it was a battle for 
life, and the one hope of success. A mere 
local strike was absolutely without hope, and 
therefore more foolish than a general strike. 
The General Managers’ Association, repre- 
senting 24 roads centering or terminating in 
Chicago, was organized in 1886, long before 
the American Railway Union. 

Beginning its ‘‘active life” in 1886, its 
main business was to determine a common 
policy toward the public as to freight rates, 
etc., but it dealt incidentally with wages. 

Strengthened thus by mutual aid, various 
roads made reductions of wages here and 
there. : 

Of this association the Commission says : 


“The association is an illustration of the persistent 
and shrewdly devised plans of corporations to over- 
reach their limitations and to usurp indirectly pow- 
ers and rights not contemplated in their charters and 
not obtainable from the people or their legislators. 
Anextension of this association, as above suggested, 
and the proposed legalization of ‘pooling’ would 
result in an aggregation of power and capital dan- 
gerous to the people and their liberties as well as to 
employees and their rights. The question would 
then certainly arise as to which shall control, the 
Government or the railroads, and the end would in- 
evitably be Government ownership. Unless ready for 
that result and all that it implies, the Government 
must restrain corporations within the law, and pre- 
vent them from forming unlawful and dangerous 
combinations. Atleast, so long as railroads are thus 
permitted to combine to fix wages and for their joint 
protection, it would be rank injustice to deny the 
right of alllabor upon railroads to unite for similar 
purposes. ; 

“Tt should be noted that until the railroads set the 
example a general union of railroad employees was 
never attempted. The unions had not gone be- 
yond enlisting the men upon different systems in 
Separate trade organizations. These neutralize and 
check each other to some extent and have no such 
scope or capacity for good or evil as is possible 
under the universal combination idea inaugurated by 
the railroads and followed by the American Railway 
Union. The refusal of the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation to recognize and deal with such a combination 
of labor as the American Railway Union seems arro- 
gant and absurd when we consider its standing before 
the law, its assumptions, and its past and obviously 
contemplated future action.” 

Thus, to say the least, there was some ex- 
cuse for the railroad employees of the country 
banding together. It was not a question of 
Pullman alone. The strike affected the inter- 
ests of every railroad man in the country. 
Without the general resistance they made, 
wages everywhere. under the depressed con- 
dition of business, would have been lowered 
much more than they were. 

“Until June, 1894, the association dealt incidentall 
and infrequently with wages. There were few rail- 
road controversies as to wages during its active life, 
dating from January 20, 1892. Hence its possibil- 
ities asa strike fighter and wage arbiter lay rather 


dormant. The following are instances of its action 
as to wage questions. Its roads fixed a Chicago 
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scale’ for switchmen, covering all lines at Chicago, 
In March, 1893, the switchmen demanded more ay 
from each road. The association concluded that t ey 
were paid enough—if anything, too much. The roads 
soinformed the men. The Switchmen’s Mutual Aid 
Association of North America wrote to Mr. St. John, 
as chairman, acquiescing, He, as chairman of the 
General Managers’ Association, concluded his reply 
as follows: 

“*The association approves the course taken by 
your body and desires to deal fairly with all em- 
ployees, and believes ¢hat our switchmen are receiving 
due consideration.’ 

_’ This seems to show that employees upon associa- 
tion roads are treated as under subjection to the 
General Managers’ Association. Mr. St. John, the 
president of the association, testifies as follows: 

“<The result of this declination on the part of the 
various companies directly to their own committees 
was a threat on the part of some that 
a strike would occur, and in times of 


trouble of that kind, or anticipated General 
trouble, it would be the most natural Managers’ 
thing in the world for the association, 8 


or any line member of it, to arrange to Association. 
protect the interests of the company he 

represented. He could not do other- 

wise. Arrangements were made by which agencies 
were established and men employed to come to Chi- 
cago in case of necessity.’ 

‘This association likewise prepared for its use elab- 
orate schedules of the wages paid upon the entire 
lines of its 23 members. The proposed object of these 
schedules was to let each road know what other roads 

aid. Finding that the men upon some lines urged 
increase to correspond with wages paid elsewhere, a 
committee of the association prepared and presented 


a uniform schedule for all membership roads. It was 
deemed wise not to act upon the report. It was dis- 
tributed to members in November, 1893. This distri- 


bution alone enabled the report to be used with 
efficiency as an ‘equalizer.’ As the result, during 
1893—it being then well understood that as to wages, 
etc., it was an zzczdent of the General Managers’ As- 
sociation to ‘assist ’ each road in case of trouble over 
such matters, one form of assistance being for the as- 
sociation to secure men enough through its agencies 
to take the places of all strikers—reductions were 
here and there made on the different roads, the tend- 
ency and effort apparently being to equalize the pay 
on all lines. 

“It is admitted that the action of the association has 
great weight with outside lines, and thus tends to es- 
tablish one uniform scale throughout the country.” 


The Pullman Car Company, however, refused 
to recognize the A. R. U. Of the result the 
Commission's report says : 


“Between Juneg op mee 26a regular convention of 
the American Railway Union was held with open doors 
at Chicago, representing 465 local unions and about 
150,000 members, asclaimed. The Pullman matter was. 

ublicly discussed at these meetings before and after 
its committees above mentioned reported their inter- 
views with the Pullman Company. On June ar the 
delegates, under instructions from their local unions, 
unanimously voted that the members of the union 
should stop handling Pullman cars on June 26 unless 
the Pullman Company would consent to arbitration. 
On June 26 the boycott and strike began. The strike 
on the part of the railroad employees was a sympa- 
thetic one. No grievances against the railroads had 
been presented by their employees, nor did the 
American Railway Union declare any such griev- 
ances to be any cause whatever of the strike. To 
simply boycott Pullman cars would have been an in- 
congruous step for the remedy of complaints of rail- 
roademployees. Throughout the strike the strife was 
simply over handling Pullman cars, the men being 
ready to do their duty otherwise. ... 

“ After June 26 the officers and agents of the union 
managed and urged on the strike at every available 
point upon the railroads centering at 
Chicago, until it reached proportions far 
in excess of their original anticipations, 
and led to disorders beyond even their 
control. Urgent solicitations and ap- 
peals to strike and to stand firm con- 
tinued in the many public meetings ; 
held each day in and about Chicago, and appear im 
the telegrams sent about the country.... : 

* According to the testimony, the railroads lost, in 
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destroyed, hire of United States deputy 
and other incidental expenses, at least 
$685,308. The loss of earnings of these roads is esti- 
mated at $4,672,916. Some 3100 employees at Pull- 
man lost in wages, as estimated, at least $350,000. 
About 100,000 gee al te upon the 24 railroads center- 
ing at Chicago, all of which were more or less involved 
in the strike, lost in wages, as estimated, at least 
$1,389,143. Many of these employees are still adrift 
and losing wages. : 

‘Beyond these amounts very great losses, widely 
distributed, were incidentally suffered throughout the 
country. The suspension of transportation at Chicago 
paralyzed a vast distributive center, and imposed 
many hardships and much loss upon the great num- 
ber of people whose manufacturing and business 
operations, employment, travel, and necessary sup- 
mikes depend upon and demand regular transportation 
service to, from, and through Chicago. Sie 

“During the strike the fatalities, arrests, indict- 
ments, and dismissal of charges for strike offenses in 
Chicago and vicinity were as follows: 


roperty 
Fiaretals: 


Number shot and fatally wounded.........+++.0- + 2 
Number arrested by the police ......0s. eeeeeeeeee 515 
Number arrested under United States statutes, 
and against whom indictments were found’.... 71 
Number arrested, against whom indictments 
WEE MOE LOU: tiers elsinlclstereiet«(olelelat> sia pe teaatsleseees 119 


“The arrests made by the police were for murder, 
arson, burglary, assault, intimidation, riot, inciting to 
riot, and lesser crimes.’’ 


Bradstreet’s estimates the losses to the 
country at large to be about $80,000,000. The 
city police, the county sheriffs, the State 
militia, United States deputy marshals, and 
regulars from the United States Army were 
all brought into the controversy. The United 
States troops were sent to Chicago to protect 
Federal property and to prevent destruction in 
the carrying of the mails, to prevent inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, and to en- 
force the decrees and mandates of the Federal 
courts. They took no part in any attempt to 
suppress the strike, nor could they, as such 
matters belong to the city and State authori- 
ties. The police of the city were used to sup- 
press riots and protect the property of citizens, 
and the State militia was called in for the 
same service. The total of these forces em- 
ployed during the continuance of the strike 
was 14,186. It was claimed by some that the 
calling out of the Federal troops was unneces- 
sary and an invasion of State rights; they 
being called out simply to please the corpora- 
tions and intimidate the strikers. Says the 
Commission’s report: 

‘Some railroads charged the epee with ineffi- 
ciency and with failing to discharge their duties 
through sympathy with strikers. These charges 
have not been proved. The Mayor directed suspen- 
sion and discharge for atfy such cause, and some 
Suspensions occurred on charges; but investigation 
disclosed no evidence to sustain them. The disorders 
at Blue Island were outside the city of Chicago. Ap- 
propriate orders for the police to cooperate with the 
troops were issued. That policemen sympathized 
with strikers rather than with the corporations can- 
not be doubted, nor would it be surprising to find the 
same sentiment rife among the military. These forces 
are largely recruited from the laboring classes. In- 
deed, the danger is growing that in strike wars 
between corporations and employees military duty 
will ultimately have to be done by others than volun- 
teers from labor ranks, 

“The military and police confined themselves to 
their duty of arresting criminals, dispersing mobs, 
and guarding property. United States deputy mar- 
shals, to the number of 3600, were selected by and 
appointed at request of the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and of its railroads. They were armed and 
paid by the railroads, and acted in the double ca acity 
of railroad employees and United States officers. 
While operating the railroads they assumed and exer- 
cised unrestricted United States authority when so 
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ordered by their employers, or whenever they re- 
garded it as necessary. They were not under the 
direct control of any Government official while exer- 
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cising authority. This is placing officers of the Gov- > 


ernment under control of acombination of railroads, 
It isa bad precedent, that might well lead to serious 
consequences.” 


Another element that entered into the mat- 
ter was the issue of injunctions (g. v.). Says 
the report: 


‘On July 7 the principal officers of the American 
Railway nica were indicted, arrested, and held un- 
der $10,000 bail. Upon July 13 they were attached for 
contempt of the United States Court in disobeying an 
injunction issued on July 2, and served on the 3d and 
4th, enjoining them, among other things, from com- 
pelling, or inducing by threats, intimidation, per- 
suasion, force, or violence, railroad employees to 
refuse or failto perform their duties. It is seriously 
questioned, and with much force, whether courts have 
jurisdiction to enjoin citizens from ‘ persuading’ each 
other in industrial or other matters of common inter- 
est. However, it is generally recognized among good 
citizens that a mandate of a court is to be obeyed 
until it is modified and corrected by the court that 
issued it.” 


As a result, Debs and his comrades were 
convicted of contempt of court, and, without 
jury trial, imprisoned (see Dess); the friends 
of the railroads believing, that it ‘‘ served the 
strikers right”; others believing it a dastardly 
and dangerous attack on the right of every 
man to trial before jury. 

Says the report : 


“There is no evidence before the Commission that 
the officers of the American Railway Union at any 
time participated in or advised intimidation, violence, 
or destruction of property. They knew, and fully 
appreciated that, as soon as mobs ruled, the organized 
forces of society would crush the mobs, and all re- 
sponsible for them in the remotest degree, and that 
this meant defeat. The attacks upon corporations 
and monopolies by the leaders in their speeches are 
similar to those to be found in the magazines and 
industrial works of the day. 

““Much stress has been laid upon the following dis- 
patch, which Mr. Debs denies sending. It went, how- 
ever, from the headquarters of the union, and that 
body is responsible for whatever it means: 


“** CHICAGO, July 2, 1894. 
“TO COURTHEAD, South Butte, Mont.: 

“«The G. M. are weakening. If strike not settled in 
48 hours, complete paralysis will follow. Potatoes and 
ice out of sight. Save your money and buy a gun. 

“SE ¥. DEBS.’ 


“The union insists that a young clerk named Bene- 
dict sent this dispatch toa friend ; that the expression 
‘buy a gun’ was one used between them, and had no 
reference to the strike. Nothing like this is found 
elsewhere among the dispatches before the Com- 
mission,”’ 


The Commission, however, finds that some 
of the strikers were guilty of violence. The 
report says: 


“The strikers’ experience and training were to be 
seen in the spiking and misplacing of switches; re- 
moving rails; crippling of interlocking systems; the 
detaching, side-tracking, and derailing of cars and 
engines ; plac of coupling-pins in engine machin- 
ery; blockading tracks with cars, and attempts to 
detach and runin mail cars. The Commission is of 
opinion that offenses of this character, as well as con- 
siderable threatening and intimidation of those taking 
Strikers’ places, were committed, or instigated, by 
strikers. 

“The mobs that took possession of railroad yards, 
tracks, and crossings after July 3, and that stoned, 
tipped over, burned, and destroyed cars, and stole 
their contents, were, by general concurrence in the 
testimony, composed generally of hoodlums, women, 
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a low class of foreigners, and recruits from the crim- 
inal classes. Few strikers were recognized or arrested 
in these mobs, which were without leadership, and 
seemed simply bent upon plunder and destruction. 
They gathered wherever opportunity offered for their 
peetersly work, and, as a rule, broke and melted 
away when force faced them. In the view that this 
railroad strike was wrong; that such mobs are well 
known to be incidental to strikes, and are thereby 
given an excuse and incentive to gather and to commit 
crime, the responsibility rests largely with the Amer- 
ican Railway Union; otherwise that association, its 
leaders, and a very large majority of the railroad men 
on strike are not shown to have had any connection 
therewith. ... 

“July 13, and for some days previous, the strikers 
had been virtually beaten. he action of the courts 
deprived the American Railway Union of leadership; 
enabled the General Managers’ Association to dis- 
integrate its forces, and to make inroads into its 
ranks. The mobs had worn out their fury, or had 
succumbed to the combined forces of the police, the 
United States troops and marshals, and the State 
mulitia. The railroads were gradually repairing 
damages, and resuming traffic with the aid of new 
men, and with some of those strikers who had not 
been offensively active, or whose action was laid 
to intimidation or fear. At this juncture the refusal 
of the General Managers’ Association to treat with the 
American Railway Union was certainly not concilia- 
tory; it was not unnatural, however, because the 
association charged the American Railway Union 
with having inaugurated an unjustifiable strike; laid 
at its door the responsibility for all the disorder and 
destruction that had occurred, and, as the victor in 
the fight, desired that the lesson taught to labor by its 
defeat should be well learned. 


QUELCH, HENRY, was born at Hunger- 
ford, Berkshire, in 1858. He became a black- 
smith, but in 1872 came to London, and soon 
interested himself in social reform. In 1881 he 
joined the Social Democratic Federation (al- 
most from its start), and in 1884 commenced 
writing for its organ, Justice, since 1892 giving 
it all his time, and becoming its responsible 
editor. In 1889 he was elected secretary of 
the Southside Labor Protection League. He 
has been sent to three trades-union congresses 
and international socialist congresses, _at 
Roubaix (1887), Brussels (1891), and Zurich 
1893. He has been several times arrested for 
socialistic utterances, but has been acquitted. 


QUESNAY, FRANCOIS, was born at 
Mérey, France, in 1694. Studying medicine 
at Paris, he became first physician to Louis 
XV., but was even more famous as an eco- 
nomic thinker, and one of the principal 
founders of the school of the physiocrats (¢. v.) 
and coiner of the term folztzcal economy. He 
died at Versailles in 1774. Dr. Ingram says of 
Quesnay in his Hzstory of Political Economy : 


‘The publications in which Quesnay fhe et oo 
stem were the following: wo articles, on /er- 
ars and on Grains, in the Encyclopédie of Diderot 
and D’Alembert (1756, 1757); a discourse on the law of 
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“The policy of both the Pullman Company and the 
Railway Managers’ Association, in reference to ap- 
plications to arbitrate, closed the door 
to all attempts at conciliation and set- 
tlement of differences. The Commission 
1s impressed with the belief, by the evi- 
dence, and by the attendant circum- 
stances, as disclosed, that a different 

olicy would have prevented the loss of life and great 
oss of property and wages occasioned by the strike.”’ 


July 26, 1894, the President appointed a 
commission consisting of Carroll D. Wright, 
eat D. Keenan of New York, and Nicholas 

Worthington of Illinois, who heard evi- 
dence and testimony as to the causes, facts, 
and lessons of the strike. The report so fa- 
vored the strikers that it was described in 
flarper’s Weekly, November 24, 1894, as 
‘“Revolutionary Statesmanship.” Asa result 
a bill for arbitration in railway strikes was laid 
before Congress, for an account of which see 
STRIKES. 

References: Report on the Chicago Strike of June 
and July, 1804, by the United States Strike Commis- 
sion, 1895; Zhe Painian Company's Statement (1894). 
Both of these, and an analysis by Professor W. J. 
Ashley of Harvard, with a complete bibliography of 


the strike, were collected and published by the Church 
Social Union 1n 1895. 
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(See also Strikes ; RAILROADS ; INJUNCTIONS ; 
Lasor LEGISLATION, etc.) 


nature in the Physzocratie of Dupont de Nemours (1768); 
Maximes Générales de Gouvernement Economique 
@un Royaume Agricole (1758), and the simultane- 
ously published 7ableau Economique avec son Explica- 
tion, ou Extrait des Economies Royales de Sully (with 
the celebrated motto, ‘pauvres paysans, pauvre roy- 
aume; pauvre royaume, pauvre roi’); Dialogue sur le 
Commerce et tes Travaux des, Artisans; and other 
minor pieces. The 7gdleau Economique, tho on ac- 
count of its dryness and abstract form it met with 
little general favor, may be considered the principal 
manifesto of the school. It was regarded by the fol- 
lowers of Quesnay as entitled to a place among the 
foremost products of human wisdom, and is named by 
the elder Mirabeau, in a passage quoted by Adam 
Smith, as one of the three great inventions which have 
contributed most to the stability of political societies. 
the other two being those of writing andof money. Its 
object was to exhibit by means of certain formulas 
the way in which the products of agriculture, which 
is the only source of wealth, would in a state of per- 
fect liberty be distributed among the several classes 
of the community (namely, the productive classes of 
the proprietors and cultivators of land, and the un- 
productive class composed of manufacturers and 
merchants), and to represent by other formulas the 
modes of distribution which take place under systems 
of governmental restraint and regulation, with the 
evil results arising to the whole society from different 
degrees of such violations of the natural order. It 
follows from Quesnay’s theoretic views that the one 
thing deserving the solicitude of the practical econo~ 
mist and the statesman is the increase of the net 
product; and he infers also what Smith afterward 
affirmed on not quite the same ground, that the in- 
terest of the land-owner is ‘strictly and inseparably 
connected with the general interest of the society,’” 
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RAILWAYS.—We consider this subject 
under the following heads: (I) The United 
States ; (II) Foreign Countries ; (III) Railway 
Problems ; (IV) Proposed Reforms. 


I. Tue UNITED STATES. 


A. HISTORY. 


On July 4, 1828, Charles Carroll, last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, laid 
the first rail of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the first railroad of this country to assume a 
comprehensive scale. Mr. Carroll said he con- 
sidered the event ‘‘second only to that of 
signing the Declaration of Independence, if 
even second to that.” The first tram road in 
America was the Quincy road (1827) for haul- 
ing stone forthe Bunker Hill monument. The 
first locomotive in America was imported from 
England in 1829, for use on the Carbondale 
and Honesdale Railroad, built by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company. On the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, chartered in 
1827 and opened 1830, steam was not definitely 
chosen for the motive power till 1831, horse- 

ower, and even sails, having been tried first. 
The West Point foundry works built the first 
American locomotive in 1830, for use on the 
South Carolina Railroad then being con- 
structed. By 1835 the Baltimore and Ohio 
had a length of 115 miles. Pennsylvania had 
nearly 200 miles of road, mainly coal roads; 
South Carolina, 137 miles open for traffic ; 
Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, 

nearly 100 each. The panic of 

1837 temporarily checked railroad 
Beginnings, building, but the whole line of the 

Boston and Albany was complete 

by 1842, the first road operated 
as a THROUGH route. New York and Philadel- 
phia were connected by rail in 1840; New 
York and Boston in 1849 ; New York and Lake 
Erie, by the Erie road, in 1851; New York 
and Albany the same year; New York and 
Chicago in 1853. The first line to reach the 
Mississippi was the Chicago and Rock Island 
In 1854. 

The rapid growth of the roads in the United 
States will be best appreciated by giving the 
figures. In 1828 there were three miles of 
railroad in the country ; in 1830, 41 miles; in 
1840, 2800 miles ; in 1850, g000 miles ; in 1860, 
9800 miles ; in 1870, 50,000 miles; in 1880, 
82,000 miles; in 1890, 163,420 miles; and 
June 30, 1894, there were 178,708 miles. 

The first roads were very moderately suc- 
cessful. They were rude, cumbersome affairs, 
with flat rails, often of wood, needing con- 
stant repairs. Flat rails were not wholly re- 
moved from the New York Central road 
till 1850. 

Legislatures were suspicious of them. The 
Ilinois Central received the first land grant 
in 1851, though, after that, land. grants were 
given freely. (See Puntic Domain.) The first 
charters were very cautious, and there were 
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no general bills for condemning property to 
give railroads the right of way, but in 1850 
the New York Legislature granted railroad 
corporations the right to run _ their lines 
wherever they saw fit, subject only to certain 
conditions in the cities. This was a complete 
surrender on the part of the State of every 
attempt to supervise, regulate, and control the 
operations of railroad corporations, but it 
seemed productive of such immediate benefits 
that State after State followed the example. 

No evil results of this lack of State super- 
vision were apparent until 1857, when a finan- 
cial crisis brought bankruptcy to many of the 
roads. To prevent the insolvent roads being 
closed to satisfy the bondholders or first mort- 
gagees, the lawyers for the second mortgagees 
and the stockholders devised a plan of ‘‘ reor- 
ganization.” Under this policy of reorgani- 
zation the first mortgage holders were given 
bonds representing a first lien on the roads 
and bonds representing accrued interest. The 
junior mortgagees were recognized by pre- 
ferred stock, and the former stockholders, after 
paying something to defray the expenses of 
the readjustment, were given common stock 
to represent their former interest in the roads. 
This accumulated debt was called ‘‘ increased 
capital,” but in latter-day parlance has devel- 
oped stock watering. (See WATERED STOCK.) 

The crisis of 1857 put an effective stop to 
railroad and land grants, and this was fol- 
lowed by the war. The war, however, gave 
land grants a wider scope. A railroad to Cali- 
fornia was a political necessity. (See Pacrric 
Raitroaps.) The first effective bill for the 
Union Pacific was passed in 1864, and the last 
raillaid in 1869. It led to railroad favorit- 
ism, upon the part of Government, in colossal 
proportions. 

From 1835 to June 30, 1892, railroad corpora- 
tions received from Congress, directly and 
through the States, grants of land 
aggregating 56,483,804 acres, or an 
average of g600 acres for every 
mile of road constructed under the 
terms of the granting acts. In 
addition to these gifts of land the 
roads received subsidies of money from Con- 
gress, the States, counties, townships, cities, 
and villages. The five Pacific railroads (the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the 
Texas Pacific) alone received subsidies of 
United States bonds amounting to $64,623,512, 
and the interest paid on the same by the United 
States Government amounted, up to June 30, 
1891, to $90,241,379.22. (See art. Pusitic Do- 
MAIN. ) 

According to Poor's Manual for 1884, the 
average cost per mile of the railroads in the 
United States did not exceed $30,000. The 
early railroads were purely local, chartered 
and built by local communities. The New 
York Central was consolidated from eleven 
different railroads in 1853. Vanderbilt, till 
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then one of the foremost steamboat owners in 
the world, did not go into railroads to any ex- 
tent till 1864. In 1867 he secured control of 
the New York Central and consolidated it with 
the Hudson River in 1869, and virtually at the 
same time obtained a Chicago connection. 
Mr. Scott entered the service of the Pennsylva- 
nia R. R. in 1850. He became vice-president 
of it in 1860, and president in 1874. As a re- 
sult of his management the Pennsylvania 
R. R. owns to-day thousands of miles of the 
most valuable railway property in the United 
States. Next to these great systems were 
developed the Grand Trunk in the north, the 
Erie in the middle, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
in the south, they being hindered respectively 
by disadvantage of situation, by speculation, 
and by the war. 

The next development of combination was 
the development of sleeping-car companies, 
express companies, and freight transportation 
companies, which ran through cars over many 
toads. The last rapidly developed into the 
cooperative fast-freight line which has since 
prevailed all but universally, and is nothing 

more than a system of looking after 
cars and keeping accounts between 

Combina- companies. The first railroad pools 

tions, were probably developed inasmall 

way in New England. The first 

to have important public history 

was the Chicago-Omaha pool, in 1870, between 

three roads. The first great inter-railway 

association was the Southern Railway and 

Steamship Association, first begun under the 

lead of Albert Fink, in 1873. In 1875 it estab- 

lished a clearing-house to settle through traffic 
accounts. 

The first great railway war began in 1869, 
when rates from Chicago to New York fell to 
25 cents per hundred pounds. At first the 
New York Central could not compete on long- 
distance freight with the Erie Canal and 
Hudson River. In 1871 the canal was help- 
less. The war of 1869 lasted only a little 
while ; 1874-76 saw bitter railway wars. The 
fight ended in 1877, not because anything was 
settled but because all parties were exhausted. 
The first trunk-line pool on West-bound traffic 
was formed in 1877, and on East-bound in 1879. 
Meanwhile a joint executive committee had 
been formed, with Albert Fink as its head. 
It arranged as to differentials between cities, 
as to percentages of traffic between different 
trunk lines, as to general arrangements, rates, 
etc., etc. This peace lasted till 1881, when a 
fierce war raged for eight months, followed by 
a short peace; war and peace alternating at 
short intervals down to the present. 

As we have seen, railroad legislation was all 
in favor of railroads. The only fear was that 
roads would not be built fast enough. Rail- 
roads were variously taxed, and liabilities only 
slightly enforced. The first popular feeling of 
any force against railroads was the Granger 
movement (1870-77). Nowhere had railroad 
subsidies been more recklessly voted than in 
the Upper Mississippi valley. Between 1865 
and 1871, $500,000,000 had been invested in 
Western railways. The price of wheat began 
to fall. With transportation charges at former 
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figures, the farmers could not pay their debts; 
with charges reduced, the roads could not pay 
theirs. Roads under competition cut down 


rates to nearly nothing between - 


competing points, and, where 

there was no competition, charged Granger 
what they would. The feeling Movement, 
among the farmers ran_ high. 

They talked it over in the Grange 

(g.v.). The first tangible results were reached 
in Illinois. The Constitutional convention of 
1870 made an important declaration concerning 
State control of rates, on the basis of which a 
law was passed in 1871, establishing a system 
of maxima. Judge Laurence pronounced the 
bill unconstitutional. At the next election he 
was defeated. The law of 1873 avoided the 
issues raised by Judge Laurence. Similar 
laws were immediately passed by Iowa and 
Minnesota, and a much more stringent law, 
the so-called Potter law, which the railroads 
favored because so stringent, hoping thus to 
killit. The roads appealed to the courts, but 
were defeated. Finally in 1877 the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the Granger laws. But the 
laws defeated themselves. Railroad construc- 
tion came to a standstill. In Wisconsin some 
existing roads could not be kept up. The 
men who passed the Potter law in 1874 hur- 
riedly repealed it after two years’ trial. Since 
then, however, the hostility to railroads has 
grown more general. 

The Hepburn committee was appointed in 
New York ‘‘to investigate alleged abuses in 
railroad management,” the hearings before 
which form the most important evidence in 
the railway question. In 1877 the strikes 
called universal attention to the subject. 
Railway commissions were everywhere estab- 
lished, that of Massachusetts—perhaps the 
most successfil—as early as 1869. The com- 
mission of Iowa, perhaps the next most suc- 
cessful, dates from 1878. California gave its 
commission almost unlimited power. As a 
result the railroads found it necessary to get 
control of the commission. 

In 1885 the United States Senate appointed 
a committee to investigate railroad abuses. 
As a result of that report, Con- 
gress enacted a law which went 
into effect in April, 1887, and the Railway 
Interstate Commerce Commission Commissions. 
has been a public institution ever 
since. During the debates on 
that bill, the railroad lobby was energetic 
and active. The intent of the framer of 
the bill was that the law should give control 
of the railroads to the Commission to be ap- 
pointed; but the combined railroad inter- 
ests of the country went to work to change the 
bill, and it received the signature of the Presi- 
dent in such a form as to be almost worthless, 
The Commission has been at work for six 
years ; and with the exception of the arrest 
and punishment, by fine, of minor offenses, no 
punishment has been meted out. Unjust dis- 
crimination still centinues, reckless combina- 
tions are entered into; passes are issued to 
legislators, judges, county. officials, governors, 
and clergymen ; and where it is deemed nec- 
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essary to silence the voice of opposition, blocks 
of railroad stocks are bestowed in liberal quan- 
tities. In nearly every State where railroad 
commissions have been established, they have 
proved to be failures. Where a determined 
stand has been taken against encroachments 
of railroads by a commission, the courts have 
set aside the verdict of the commissioners. 
The Commission itself recognizes the failure 
of its efforts. It has repeatedly asked Con- 
gress for increased power, “‘ but,” as it says 
in its report for December 1, 1795 (pp. 10-12), 


“for one reason and another the measures heretofore 
recommended have failed of adoption. . ... The spe- 
cial weakness of the law, as it now stands, is the want 
of finality and binding force to the decisions of the 
Commission. . . . The Commission is not a court and 
has no means of its own for enforcing its order... . 
If acarrier can simply ignore the findings of the Com- 
mission and wait fora new trialinthe courts... . the 
delay alone substantially defeats the remedy.... 
Until such a result is practically made impossible, the 
work of the Commission, in its most valuable aspects, 
must be more or lessa disappointment.”’ (See INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION.) 


This brings us down to the present time. 
For more recent railroad developments, such 
as railroad combinations, receiverships, etc., 
see the third portion of the article, Railroad 
Problems. 


B. STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


“The report of the statistician to the Commission 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, contained in Ap- 
pendix E, was submitted to the Commission on June 
I, 1895. ; 

“ Mileage. 

“This report shows that the total of railway mileage 
in the United States on June 30, 1894, was 178,708.55 
miles, an increase during the year of 2247.48 miles. 
The increase during the previous year was 4897.55 
miles. The percentage of increase in 1894 was less 
than for any preceding year for which reports had 
been made to the Commission. 

“The total number of railway corporations on June 
30, 1894, WaS 1924, an increase during the year of 34. 
Of this number 745 were independent operating 
companies, and 945 maintained separate operating 
accounts. The number of companies maintaining 
financial accounts only was 805, of which 338 were 
operated under lease for a fixed money rental, and 
188 for acontingent money rental; 243 were controlled 
through the ownership of stock by the operating com- 
pany ; the remaining 36 returned no information as 
to the form of control. The number of roads not in 
operation was 76, of which 60 were independent roads ; 
10 were subsidiary roads, parts of systems, and 6 were 
private roads. In addition to the roads already re- 
ferred to, there were 098 private roads, operated in 
connection with logging, milling, and mining indus- 
tries. The movement of consolidation, during the 
year, on the basis of mileage involved, has been 
greater than for the year previous; 15 roads, repre- 
senting 1734.64 miles, have been merged; 22 roads, 
Tepresenting 2351.99 miles, have been reorganized ; 
and 14 roads, representing 1590.34 miles, have been 
consolidated. 

“ A classification of railways on the basis of operated 
mileage shows that 90 roads operate 72.90 per cent. of 
the entire mileage of the country, and 44 roads operate 
56.30 per cent. ‘ 

“On June 30, 1894, the total number of locomotives 
was 35,492, an increase during the year of 7o4. Of 
these, 9893 were passenger locomotives; 20,000 were 
freight locomotives ; 5086 were switching locomotives, 
and 513 were unclassified. The total number of cars re- 
ported was 1,278,078. Of these, 33,018 were in passenger 
SeTvice ; 1,205,169 were in freight service ; and 30,891 
were caboose, derrick, gravel, officers’, pay, and other 

cars in the companies’ service. These 
figures do not include cars owned by the 
shippers or private individuals, The in- 
crease in the number of cars during the 
year was 4132, as against an increase of 
.. 58,854 during the previous year. This 
off in the ratio of increase is due to the fact 
e railways have, during the year, destroyed a 
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large number of old, worn-out cars. The number of 
passengers carried per passenger locomotive was 
54,654, and the passenger miles per passenger locomo- — 
tive were 1 +400. : 

cone law requires that all equipment shall be sup- 

lied with train-brakes and automatic couplers by 

anuary, 1898, and all cars with grab irons by July x, 
1895, but 74.80 per cent. of the total equipment 1s still 
without train-brakes, and 72.77 per cent. without 
automatic couplers. ; 

‘““The total number of railway employees on June 
30, 1894, WAS 779,608, a decrease, as compared with the 
number on June 30, 1893, Of 93,994, OF 10.76 per cent. 
This is a smaller number employed than in any year 
since 1890. This decrease is, of course, due to the 
heavy falling off in traffic, and the endeavor of the 
railways to economize. On the basis of four persons 
being dependent on each wage-earner, it shows that 
over one-third of a million of people have been de- 
prived of their regular means of support. The class 
of employees showing the greatest decrease are track- 
men, the decrease for this class being 29,443, OF 16.34 
per cent.; the next largest decrease is 19,890, or 18.91 
per cent., for laborers and unclassified employees. 

“‘ Por 1894 the average daily compensation was, for 
general oficers, $9.71; other officers, $5.75; general 
office clerks, $2.34; station agents, $1.75 ; other station 
men, $1.63; enginemen, $3.61 ; firemen, $2.03, conduct- 
ors, $3.04; other trainmen, $1.89; machinists, $2.21; 
carpenters, $2.02; other shopmen, $1.69 ; section fore- 
men, $1.71; other trackmen, $1.18; switchmen, flag- 
men, and watchmen, $1.75; telegraph operators and 
dispatchers, $1.93, and employees of floating equip- 
ment, $1.97. 


“ Capitalization. 


“The total amount of reported railway capital on 
une 30, 1894, Was $10,796,473,813, OF $62,951 per mile of 
ine. Thisis an increase in the amount outstanding 

during the year of $290,238,403. The amount of capital 
stock was $4,834,075,659, of which $4,103,584,166 Was Com- 
mon stock, and $730,491,493 was preferred stock. The 
funded debt was $5,356,583,0r9, classified as follows: 
Bonds, $4,593,931,754 } miscellaneous obligations, $456,- 
277,380; income bonds, $242,.403,681, and equipment 
trust obligations, $63,979,204. The amount of current 
liabilities was $605,815,135. The amount of railway 
securities held by the railways as an investment was 
$1,544,058,670, a decrease during the year of $18,963,563. 

‘The amount of stock paying no dividend was 

$3,066, 150,094, OF 63.43 per cent. of thetotal amount. Of 
the stock paying Givadends, 4.31 per cent. of the total 
stock paid from 4 to 5 per cent.; ro.12 per cent. paid from 
5 to 6 percent.; 5.12 per cent. paid from 6to EB cent.; 
and 5.42 per cent. paid from 7 to 8 per cent. he total 
amount of dividends was $95,515,226, Or an average 
rate on the dividend-paying stock of 5.40 per cent. 
The amount of bonds paying no interest was $650,573,- 
789, Or 14.17 per cent. The amount of miscellaneous 
obligations paying no interest was $53,426,264, Or 11.71 
per cent., and the amount of income bonds paying 
no interest was $210,757,554, Or 86.94 per cent. 


“ Public Service. 


“The number of passengers carried was 540,688,199, 
a decrease under the previous year of 52,872,413 ; but 
passenger mileage, which is the most significant fig- 
ure, shows an increase of 60,344,809, the total being 
14,289,445,893- This increase in passenger mileage was 
almost wholly occasioned by the World’s Fair travel. 
The average number of passengers in a train was 44, 
and the average distance traveled by each passenger 
was 26.43 miles. The passenger mileage per mile of 
line, which indicates the density of passenger traffic, 
was 81,333, a slight decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious report. here was a large decrease in freight 
traffic, the number of tons carried being 638,186,553, as 
against 745,119,482 in 1893, a decrease of 106,932,929 tons, 
The ton mileage was 80,335,104,702, a decrease of 13,- 
253,007,131 from the previous year, and the ton-miles 
per mile of line decreased from 551,232, in 1893, to 457,- 
252 in 1894, a decrease in density of traffic of 93,980 ton- 
miles, he average number of tons in a train was 
179.80, a decrease of 4.17 tons, showing a decrease of 
economy in the use of freight equipment. The average 
haul of one ton was 125.88 miles. 


“ Earnings and Expenses. 


“The gross earnings of the railways for the year 
ending June 30, 1804, were $1,073,361,797 ; a decrease, as 
compared with .the previous year, of $147,390,077, or 
12.07 percent. Passenger revenue decreased $16,142,- 
258, Or 5.35 per cent., and the revenue from freight 


- 
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traffic decreased $129,562,948, Or 15.63 per cent. The 
amount of operating expenses was $731,414,322, a de- 
crease Of $96,506,977, or 11.66 per cent. he largest per 
cent, of decrease was in the operating expenses as- 
signed to maintenance of way and structure, and to 
maintenance of equipment, which show, respectively, 
a decrease of r5.r2 and 17.52 percent. The net earn- 
ings were $341,947.475), a decrease of $50,883,100 as com- 
aga with the previous year. The income derived 
rom sources outside of operations was $142,816,805. 
The amount of fixed charges and other deductions 
from income WAS $429,008, 310, leaving a net income of 
$55,755,970 available for dividends, a decrease, as com- 
ared with the previous year, of nearly so per cent. 

he amount of dividends paid was $95,515,226, a de- 
crease of only $5,414,659 from the amount paid the 
previous year. The Fact that nearly the normal 
amount of dividends was paid, notwithstanding the 
great decrease in income available for them, and that 
the payment of the amount stated entailed a deficit 
from the operations of the year of $45,851,204, is sug- 
gestive. The revenue derived from the carrying of 
passengers was $285,349,558, or 26.58 per cent. of gross 
earnings, and the revenue derived from freight traffic 
was $609,490,913, OF 65.16 per cent. of gross earnings. 

““A report of the statistician to the Commission on 
the earnings and expenses of the railways of the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1895, was 
submitted on November 18. It includes the returns 
from 650 roads, whose reports were filed on or before 
November 9, 1895, and covers the operations of 164,- 
529.38 miles of line, or 92 per cent. of the total mileage 
in the United States. The gross earnings were $1,003,- 
022,853, uf which $293,465,702 were from passenger 
service, $683,022,088 from freight service, and $26,217,- 
595 were other earnings from operation, covering 
earnings from telegraph, car mileage balances, switch- 
ing charges, etc. The operating expenses were $677,- 
667,635, leaving net earnings of $325,355,218. 


“ Accidents. 

“During the year, 1823 railway employees were 
killed, and 23,422 were injured, as compared with 2727 
killed, and 31,729 injured in 1893. This marked de- 
crease in casualty is in part due to the decrease in the 
number of men employed, and the decrease in the 
volume of business handled. The increased use of 
automatic appliances on railway equipment also may 
have rendered railway employment less dangerous, 
and it may be that the grade of efficiency of employees 
has been raised. 

“The number of passengers killed was 324, an in- 
crease of 25, and the number injured was 3034, a de- 
crease of 195. Of the total number of fatal casualties, 
251 were due to coupling and uncoupling cars; 439 to 
falling from trains and engines; 50 to overhead ob- 
structions; 145 to collisions ; 108 to derailments, and 
the balance to various other causes, not easily classi- 
fied. To show the ratio of casualty, it may be stated 
that 1 employee was killed out of every 428 in service, 
and x injured out of every 33 employed. The train- 
men perform the most dangerous service; 1 out of 156 
having been killed, and 1 out of every 12 having been 
injured. oe oe 

“The ratio of casualty to passengers is in striking 
contrast to that of railway employees, 1 passenger 
having been killed out of each 1,668,791 carried, or for 
each 44,103,228 miles traveled, and x injured out of each 
178,210 carried, or for each 4,709,771 miles traveled.” 


II. Forricn Countries. 
A. GREAT BRITAIN. 


The distinguishing characteristics of the 
English railroad are its stability and its man- 
agement by great companies and vested inter- 
ests. Watts made the use of steam-engines 
practicable in 1769. Richard Trevithick pat- 
ented the first steam-carriage in 1802. The 
first chartered line of rails was laid in 1801—a 
short horse railroad from Wandsworth to Croy- 
den, in the suburbs of London. Trevithick 
made the first engine that drew cars on the 
Merthyr Tydvil Railway in 1804. Locomotive 
power was first made actually efficient by 
George Stephenson in 1814. The first locomo- 
tive that drew passengers, George Stephen- 
son’s ‘‘ Rocket,” was used on the Stockton and 
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Been Railway, which was completed in 
1829. 

_ The great period of English railway build- 
ing began in 1845. Parliament since then has 
constantly been busied with railroad legisla- 
tion. Various commissions have been ap- 
pointed, but without great success. The 
English roads have sometimes openly defied 
them, and have even been sustained in the 
courts in their defiance. Says Mr. Adams: 
‘As a result of forty years of experiment and 
agitation, Great Britain has on this head come 
back very nearly to its point of commence- 
ment. It has settled down on the doctrine 
of laissez-faire.” Says Professor Hadley: 
‘This is not quite right. It might better be 
said that it has settled down on the policy of 
specific laws for specific troubles.” Competi- 
tive rates exist in England, but are not com- 
mon. In 1886 the rate from Glasgow t6 
London on the beef of American cattle slaugh- 
tered on the wharf was 45s. per ton. On 
Scotch meat it was 77s. Foreign hops were 
charged 175. 6d. per ton from Boulogne to 
London. English hops from intermediate 
points were charged 35s. Mr. Robert P. Por- 
ter, superintendent of the last United States 
census, in a syndicate letter, which appeared 
in a number of papers December 9, 1894, gives 
an interview with James Hole, secretary of 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom, representative of vast 
financial interests. 


““*Vou may safely state,’ said Mr. Hole, ‘that to-day 
some score of persons, linked together by a common 
interest, control nearly one thousand millions sterling 
of capital and 20,000 miles of the most important com- 
munication of the country. 

“ «When we want to compete on the Continent we 
find ourselves driven out of our old markets by lower 
foreign rates. Girders from Belgium were sent 
through Grimsby for a lower rate per ton, though 
there is loading and unloading twice over, than from 
Sheffield to Grimsby, with one loading and unloading. 
The Northumberland farmer says, “It will cost me 
more to send cattle to Liverpool than to send them 
from Chicago or New York.’’ It costs more to send 
grain from the Eastern counties to Birmingham than 
it does from Odessa, and it costs more to send cheese 
from Cheshire to London than to take it from New 
York right past the Cheshire stations to London.’ ” 


But bad as are the conditions in England, 
Mr. Hole declare that they are much worse 
in Ireland, as_he shows by the following 
particulars : 


‘In the recent inquiry [1889-90] one witness after 
another gave evidence of the shortcomings of the 
Trish railways. Throughout Ireland there was the 
strongest complaint of the inadequacy of station ac- 
commodation, especially forcattle, which lay about in 
the road, waiting for wagons. The high coal and min- 
eral rates of the local lines check all enterprise and 
are prohibitive to the industry of the country. It was 
cheaper to send cattle by road than by rail; cheaper 
to take coal from Scotland to a seaport than to get it 
ro miles inland; cheaper to carry goods to England 
and have them reshipped to Ireland at through Eng- 
lish rates than to pay the local rates. Goods are often 
shipped from the eastern seaboard for Sligo and Bal- 
lina via Glasgow. Therates from Belfast and Dro- 
gheda are as high as between Belfast and English 
towns. The high charges have injured the woolen, 
the flax, and the milling interests, yet the new sched- 
ule proposed to give power to raise them from 4o to 70 

er cent. A parcel travels so0 miles in England for 

alf the price it costs for 30 miles in Ireland. Average 
passenger fares in En land are 8%d.; Scotland, ro¥%d.; 
but in Ireland, 15. 3%d. Such are some of the items in 
the indictment of the Irish railways. ‘ 

“Yet the total 2500 miles of Irish railway have to 
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look after them 303 directors, 97 secretaries, engineers, 
and managers, and about 60 auditors and solicitors.. 


The causes that have led to these unbearable 
conditions are summed up by Mr. Porter in 
the statement of the following facts furnished 
him by J. S. Jeans, secretary of the British 
Iron-Trade Association : 


“There seem to be two causes: first, the excessive 
cost of English railways, and secondly, the fact that 
the shareholders must receive at least 5 per cent. for 
their investments. The railway system of England 
and Wales has cost £55,000 per mile ($267,657.50). This, 
I suppose, is more than double the cost of the railways 
of any other country. To pay a dividend of Ss per 
cent. on their capital stock the railways of England 
and Wales must earn £2750 ($13,382.87) per mile.” 


But there is a good side to the cost of English 
railroad-building. * Professor Hadley says of 
the English railway system in substance (see 
his Razlroad Transportation, 1885). 


“The traveler seesits massive roadbed, its absence 
of grade crossings, its tunnels and viaducts. The 
statistician sees the fact that it cost $200,000 per mile, 
compared with the American cost of $60,000 per mile. 
The humanitarian sees the lessened loss of life. The 
railroad man sees permanent traffic agreements anda 
smooth-working railway clearing-house, compared 
with American pools and fights. The legislator sees 
the obstinate and blustering tone of the railroads in 
talking of their ‘vested rights.’ America built her 
roads for the present, England hers for the present 
and future. England built with plenty of capital, and 
with double tracks and no grade crossings, from the 
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eat excuse to enlarge their capi- 
eigpeben vices a English jade do all the 
work connected. with the roads. They provide sleep- 
ing-cars, do their own expressage and their own city 
collection and delivery of freight. They provide 
hotels, etc.” 


The following statistics of railways in Great 
Britain and Ireland are from the Statesman’s 
Vear Book for 1896: 


AVERAGE 
YEAR. LINE OPEN. YEARLY 
INCREASE, 
Miles. Miles. 
6,621 165 
10,433 38x 
151537 510 
17,933 240 
T8Q0s.cccsenrncnsarens 20,073 214 
T8Q4 rece ccesccscsccess 20,908 209 


Of the total length of lines open Janu 
I, 1894, there belonged to England and Wales 
14,536 miles, to Scotland 3328 miles, and to 
Ireland 3044 miles. 

The following table gives the length of lines 
open, the capital paid up, the number of 
passengers conveyed, and the traffic receipts 
of all the railways of the United Kingdom in 


start. Stock-watering is largely absent. The rail- 1878, and each of the last seven years: 
LENGTH OF NUMBER _ OF PAS- RECEIPTS, 
LINES OPEN eae Sear Me SENGERS CONVEYED TOTAL, IN- 
YEAR.|} AT THE END AND LOANS) AT THE (EXCLUSIVE OF CLUDING MIs- 
OF EACH END OF EACH YEAR SEASON-TICKET From From Goods | CELLANEOUS. 
YEAR. Feo HOLDERS). Passengers. Traffic. 
Miles. 
1878.... 175333 4698; 545,154 565,024,455 426,889,614 433)564,761 462,862,674 
1888.... 19,812 864,695,963 7421499) 104 30,984,090 38,755,780 72,894,665 
1889 ... 19,943 876,595,166 775) 183,073 32,630,724 41,086, 333 77,025,017 
1890.... 20,073 897,472,026 817,744,046 34,327,965 42,220, 382 79,948,702 
I8gr..+. 20,191 919,425, 12I 845,463,668 35,130,916 43)230,717 81,860,607 
TBo9eseu'v 20,325 944,357,320 864,435,388 35,662,816 42,866,408 82,092,040 
1893... 20,646 971,323,353 873,177,052 35,899,449 49,994,637 80,631,892 
1894.4. 20,908 985,387,355 QTI,412,926 36,495,488 43)379,078 84,310,831 


The capitalization at the end of 1894 was 


£811,814,465 for England, £131,418,059 for 
Scotland, and £39,154,831 for Ireland. The 
receipts were £71,934,167 for England and 
Wales, £8,981,077 for Scotland, and £3,395,587 
for Ireland. The total expenditures were 
447,208,313 or 56 per cent-of the total receipts 


B. BELGIUM. 


In England and America the maxim is, Says 
Professor Hadley, that ‘whatever can be 
done without Government, should be thus 
done.” On the Continent it is, that ‘ what- 
ever can be done by Government, should be.” 
Belgium led in this. She began as early as 
1833. King Leopold was familiar with English 
business, and built the roads to compete for 
through freight from Germany, that hitherto 
had gone through Holland down the Rhine. 
The system was complete by 1850. The State 
allowed private companies to build lesser and 
branch lines. The private companies were 
freer to make rapid improvements, and so 
gained for awhile on the State, but finally the 
State competed with them, and won. °Pro- 


fessor Hadley, in 1886, though not a believer 
in State roads, says the Belgian passenger 
rates are lower than anywhere in the world 
except a few East Indian roads. 

The length of railroads open in Belgium 
January 1, 1895, was: , 


, Miles. 
Lines worked by the State......... .... 2025 
Lines worked by the companies....... + 795 

2820 


Up to the end of 1894 the State had spent 
1,392,564,484 frs. on the first cost of the rail- 
ways. The net receipts were 1,441,156,021 frs., 
and the financial charges were 1,380,589,684 
frs.; leaving 60,567,337 frs. The number of pas- 
Sengers conveyed in 1894 was 74,773,172 for the 
State, and 22,165,605 for the companies. The 
gToss receipts in 1894 were: for the State, 152,- 
974,889 frs., and for the companies, 41,591,780 
frs. The expenses for the State were 86,537,- 
469 frs., and for the companies, 20,086,984 frs. 

Every possible improvement is being intro- 
duced on the Belgium railways. Iron rails 
are gradually being replaced by steel ones, 
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and the latest improvements in other respects 
are being adopted. The Westinghouse brake 
has not yet been applied to all trains, but the 
reform is being rapidly effected. 

As showing the exceptional care with which 


_ the lines are worked by the State, the follow- 


ing figures may be given. Since the origin of 
the State railways in 1835, to 1891, there have 
been 93 persons killed in collisions and ‘“ de- 
railments”; namely, 33 passengers and 60 
employees. The number of passengers killed 
in stations, in consequence of their imprudence 
or inattention, figures at 147, and the number 
of employees of the administration, at 1885. 
Besides travelers and employees, 1062 persons 
have lost their lives in crossing the lines when 
trains were in motion. An additional 461 are 
put down as having been victims to drink or 
suicide. 

A 20 per cent. reduction is allowed on all 
return tickets. The amount taken for single 
tickets in 1891 was 15,699,197 frs.; the amount 
for return tickets, 26,168,012 frs.; making a 
total of 41,867,209 frs. This emount is exclu- 
sive of the amount received from contract 
ticket holders, members of societies, and emi- 
grants, excursion trains, circular tours, chil- 
dren, and soldiers, ete , which bring the total 
receipts up to 67,432,178 frs. As all these 
latter categories go at reduced rates, 49,732,981 
frs., or 73.8 per cent. of the total, traveled at 
reduced rates. The proportion was 75.7 per 
cent. in 18go. 

The workmen generally are contented ; 
their wages are slightly above the average of 
Belgian workmen, and they enjoy many priv- 
ileges. In many cases they have cottages 
free, or at a minimum rental; they have cer- 
tain articles of clothing free and their children 
are carried free to and from school when that 
is necessary. A workman on the railway isa 
fixture for life if he behaves himself and at- 
tends to his work. He enjoys a pension when 
no longer fit for service. 


C. FRANCE, 


French railroads were late in development. 
While other nations went ahead, the French 
watched. When they did build, they built a 
whole carefully planned system. There was 
no competition from the start. The plan they 
adopted then-they largely follow to-day. 

The first line worked by steam had pre- 
viously, for many years, been worked by 
horses. This was the St. Etienne line, 
opened as a railroad in 1828. A few other 
incorporated lines were built between that 
time and 1833, when the Government began a 
comprehensive system of surveys, and laid 
down a general scheme of railroad develop- 
ment for the whole country. : 

The plan was settled in 1842. Thiers was 
its author. The State was to contribute $50,- 
ooo per,mile and own the roadbed. Private 
enterprise was to do the rest. Dividends on 
investment were guaranteed by the State. 
After 40 years the whole was to revert to the 
State. Under this plan 33 companies were 
chartered, tho by 1852 they had consolidated 
+o 11, and soon after to 6. Railroad-building 
went on rapidly from 1842 to 1848, and then 
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pi after the Revolution and the accession 
of Napoleon III., from 1851 to 1857, This in- 
crease was caused by changing their charters 
to last 99 years, so that they are now to revert 
to the State about 1950. 

By 1875 a considerable number of local lines 
had been built, on which the Government 
guaranteed interest at 4 per cent. and a trifle 
over to form a sinking fund. In 1875-76 
efforts were made by speculators to amalga- 
mate these district lines and form them into 
systems which should compete with the old 
pages The State was asked to purchase 
them, but the vested interests of the older 
companies prevented this, and so, like the 
rest, they came under State supervision. 

In 1877 there was a strong movement toward 
State ownership. The cause was mainly a 
desire to rival Germany. ‘The railroads of the 
southwest were taken under direct State 
management. The State still operates the 
roads in the southwest, but only exerts con- 
trol over the rest. » It favors local traffic rather 
than competition for through freight, and thus 
develops the country for the future. 

The Government has a highly trained staff 
of engineers, whose duty it is to supervise the 
lines. In addition, there are about 800 offi- 
cials, costing, together with the engineers, 
$800,000 per annum. The Government has its 
agents at all the principal stations, and the 
time-tables, as well as the tariffs, are subject 
to its approval. The accounts of the compa- 
nies, also, are subject to annual examination. 
“There are all the disadvantages of extreme 
officialism without the advantage of public 
ownership,” says Waring in his State Pur- 
chase of Railways. 

The system of monopoly is good for the 
shareholders, but bad for the nation as a 
whole. There are several thousands of rates 
which are a burden and a weariness to the 
community, and from which they pray daily 
to be delivered. The express trains are so 
only in name, few of them reaching so high a 
speed as 4o miles an hour. The long-distance 
traffic is subject to many disadvantages. 
These things show the difficulties under which 
the dual system works. The Government, 
however, is by no means blind to what is 
needed, and from time to time introduces 
a modicum of reform. Still less fortunate are 
the financial relations between the Govern- 
ment and the subsidized corporations. For 
the years 1884-90, alone, the French Govern- 
ment was obliged to supplement the dividends 
to the amount of 369,000,000 frs., under the 
law of November 20, 1883, which established 
their relations anew. At the end of £883, the 
claims of the State against the railway com- 
panies amounted to 673,000,000 frs. : 

To these criticisms on the French railroad 
system, it ought to be added that many of the 
technical arrangements of the French lines 
are admirable, and can hardly be excelled 
in any country in the world. The lines are 
carefully worked, the percentages of accidents 
and of deaths from accidents are Wee 
low, and on the whole their employees are well 
treated and well cared for. ne 

The report on France of the (English) Royal 
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Commission on Labor gives the wages paid 
by one company as, in 1892, 64 frs. for en- 
gineers with an annual increase of 6d. a day 
nntil it has reached 9 frs. ($1.80). Guards 
and brakemen received from $260 to $410 per 
year, laborers from $200 to $310. Sunday 
labor is paid at the rate of time and a half. A 
pension fund is established to which the com- 
pany and the employees contribute equal 
proportions. Aid is granted by the company 
to employees in need. 


D. GERMANY. 


The German railroads have no one system. 
They were built by the local States, and were 
in this sense State roads. There was a feder- 
ation of railroads but no national policy. 
About 1842 the policy of subsidies came into 
vogue. In 1848 Prussia built the first really 
State built and managed German road, a rail- 
road toward Russia, and down to 1860 the 
Prussian Government quietly pushed _ this 
policy, buying and building railroads. When 
Bismarck came into power in 1861, military 
reasons thrust industrial arguments into the 
background. The French war showed the 
military advantage of State roads. Roads 
were developed rapidly till the crisis of 1873, 
but the system was effectually ‘‘ mixed,” State 
roads competing with private ones. Prussia in 
1874 owned about one-third of her roads. A 
railroad department was established in 1873. 
Bismarck then commenced a strong agitation 
for a national or imperial system, but was 
largely foiled through States-right doctrines 
and jealousy of Prussia. Prussia then went 
ahead alone. By 1881 the State owned 7000 
miles of road and virtually managed 2000 more. 
In 1885 there were 13,000 miles of State roads 
and only tooo miles of private roads. The 
prices paid in buying roads were high. The 
stockholders of the Berlin-Hamburg road 
secured an income of over 16 per cent. on their 
investment. The Government could have 
taken the roads at valuation, but preferred to 
raise no hostility. Meanwhile other German 
States were moving. 

In the Middle German States the principle 
of State ownership had received an early 
recognition, The Baden and Wiirtemberg 
Governments became owners of their railways 
almost from the moment of their construction. 
The Bavarian railways on the right bank of 
the Rhine have belonged to the State since 
1875, but private ownership prevails to a cer- 
tain degree in the rest of Bavaria. The 
Saxon Government began to purchase their 
railways in 1876, and are now owners of a 
complete system. 

The great majority of the German railways 
are now owned by the Imperial or State Goy- 
ernments. Out of 27,871 miles of railway 
completed and open for traffic, only 3170 miles 
belong to private companies, and of these 368 
are worked by Government. Narrow-gage 
lines measure 832 miles (Government lines 
362 miles). 

The total capital in 1894 was 11,105,722,000 
marks, the annual expenditure 863,309,000 
marks, the receipts 1,413,523,000 marks, the 
percentage of the surplus on the capital 4.95. 
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In the Journal of Political Economy, Pro- 
fessor Gustave Cohen says : 


“Each year the railways not only paid in full the 
interest on the railway debt, but that on the entire 
State debt; in addition they yielded a very substan- 
tial surplus, which in the fiscal year from April 1, 
1889, to March 31, 1890, reached the maximum amount 
of 145,000,000 marks. Since then this surplus has, it is 


*true, diminished; but it still amounted for the last 


year (1891-92) to about go,000,000 marks. Moreover, im 
accordance with the law of March 27, 1882, more than 
550,000,000 marks of the railway debt has been extin- 
guished. Altho one might justly feel satisfied if the 
railways paid the interest on their own capital, ex- 
pectations were so raised by the abundance of the 
surplus that the demand was now not merely for 
a surplus, but for a great surplus, constantly increas- 
ing with the constant increase in the needs of the 
general administration of the State.” 


In a word, the result has been so satis- 
factory in Prussia that no one outside of the 
radical’s position ventures to attack the policy. 
The chief defects of the present system of 
management are to be found in the adminis- 
trative organization. 

The railway staff on the State railways is 
composed of government officials with work- 
men paid by the day. A number of posts on 
the State railways, which do not require 
special technical training, are filled with 
soldiers of the reserve. The total force em- 
ployed on all railways amounts, in round 
numbers, to 110,000 officials and 200,000 la- 
borers. The hours for workmen in the rail- 
way workshops are given in one set of working 
rules as from 6:50 a. m. to 6.30 p. m. with an 
interval of 1 hour and 40 minutes at mid-day. 
As a rule the actual working hours are Io.. 
Wages are paid twice a month and in cash only.. 


E. ITALY. 


Italy has some of the best built railroads in 
the world (at least as far as difficult engineer- 
ing goes), but her railroads have not been 
financially successful, perhaps because of 
constant variations in her Government. In 
1878 a railroad commission was appointed to: 
investigate, and they collected what is con- 
sidered, by some, the most valuable body of 
information in the world concerning the rail- 
roads of all countries. They decided against. 
State railroads as being more expensive and 
in danger of being used for political purposes. 
As a result the lines owned by the State were 
leased to private companies at contracts for 
60 years, but which may be terminated before. 
Professor Hadley considers this strong argu- 
ment against State railroads, but cheaply 
built and managed railroads, others argue, 
are not always the best. 

January 1, 1891, there were 5246 miles of 
State railway, 2794 of companies’ roads, and 
96 of joint State and companies’ roads. In 
1890 the receipts were 255,687,108 lire, and the 
expenses, 193,879,424 lire; 50,855,569 passen- 
gers were carried. 


F. SWITZERLAND, 


Switzerland does not possess State railroads, 
yet her whole system is under the direct con- 
trol of the Government. 

, Railroad construction in Switzerland began 
in 1844. 
Nothing can exceed the skill with which en- 
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gineering difficulties have been overcome on 
all these Alpine lines. The St. Gothard, which 
was an international undertaking between 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, is the most 
conspicuous of these successes. It was begun 
in 1872 and finished in 1880, and is 9¥ milesin 
length. 

A still greater piece of engineering work— 
the construction of a railroad tunnel through 
the Simplon—was resolved on in 1891. 

All legislation respecting the construction 
and working of railroads, belongs to the Con- 
federation. 

The rate of speed is about the same on the 
Swiss railroads as on other Continental lines, 
on most of which 29 miles an hour is regarded 
as express rate, whereas in England nothing 
under 4o miles an hour is called ‘‘ express” 
speed. But there is more excuse for this slow- 
ness on the Swiss lines than on Continental 
lines generally, the curves having frequently 
to be sharper and the grades greater. 

The cost of the roads, up to the end of 1893, 
was 1,090,103,050 frs. The receipts in 1893 
were 101,482,318 frs., and the expenses, 60,- 
190,897 frs. 

According to the report on Switzerland of 
the (English) Royal Commission on Labor, the 
wages of Swiss engineers average 1970 frs., 
guards from 1080 to 1380 frs., and brakemen 
goo to 960 frs. 

G. RUSSIA. 


September 1, 1895, Russia had in Russia, 
Poland, Siberia, and Catcasia, 13,506 miles of 
State roads, and 7427 of privateroads; in Fin- 
land, Turkistan, etc., there were 1487 miles 
more, with 8106 miles being built. The Trans- 
Siberian road of 4950 miles it is proposed to 
complete in 1905, at an estimated cost of 150,- 
000,000 rubles. The total capital spent on Rus- 
sian railroads to January 1, 1894, exclusive 
of Finland and the Trans-Caspian roads, was 
2,145,000,000 metallic r. ($1,683,750,000). 
The share of the State in private roads was 
2,006,000,000 metallic r., or 94 per cent. of 
their total cost. In 1893 the State paid 
6,497,578 r. to private, and 8,736,223 r. to State 
roads. The revenue “from the State roads 
was 81,098,371 r., but 80,733,350 r. were paid 
in interest on borrowed capital and for pur- 
chasing new lines. A zone tariff was adopted 
in 1894, and now a journey of 1989 miles can 
be made for 16 rubles and 80 copecks. The 
roads are wonderfully well kept, but the em- 
ployees, 20 per cent. of whom may be women, 
are poorly paid. 

H. OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Austria had, January 1, 1895, 4950 miles 
owned and worked by the State, 589 owned by 
companies and worked by the State, 4561 
owned and worked by companies. ; 

Hungary had 6725 State and 1492 private 
roads. 

The ‘total cost of the Austrian roads down 
to 1893 was 2,974,905,000 florins. The receipts 
of the Austrian roads in 1893 were 242,072,000 
florins, and of the Hungarian, 102,591,000 flor- 
ins; the corresponding expenses were 137,142,- 
000 and 53,702,000 florins. See ZoNE SySTEM 
for an account of the Hungarian system. 
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In Austria, according to report on Austria of 
the (English) Royal Commission on Labor, en- 
gineers receive 500 florins and an allowance of 
200 florins for house rent, guards and porters. 
receive 400 florins, and an allowance of 150 flor- 
ins, besides uniform, fuel, aid in sickness, etc. 

Denmark in 1894 had 1332 miles of road, 
1067 of this belonging to the State, the cost of 
which, up to March 31, 1895, was 190,080,660: 
( Holland in 1894 had 1667 miles of 
railway, of which the State owned 891. The 
State roads in 1894 received 19,880,000 guilders. 
and expended 18,244,000. The private roads re- 
ceived 14,140,000 guilders and spent 11,061,000. 
The total expenditure on the State roads up to- 
1898 was 266,181,000 guilders. Spain, January 
1, 1894, had 6708 miles of railway, all owned 
by private companies, with government gratu- 
ities or subsidies. Sweden at the end of 1894 
had 5734 miles of road, 1899 belonging to the 
State. The receipts in 1893 were 51,112,740: 
kroner, and the expenses 31,987,328 kroner. 
The total cost of construction on State roads to: 
the end of 1893 was 276,839,156 kroner. Nor- 
way had in 1890 960 miles of State roads and 
42 miles of private road. The receipts of the 
State roads, 7,607,755 kroner, and the ex- 
penses were 6,303.137 kroner. 


I. ENGLISH COLONIES. 


Canada had 15,768 miles of railway com- 
pleted June, 1894, with concessions for 4000: 
miles more. The receipts in 1894 were $49,- 
552,528, and the expenses $35,218,433, leaving 
a net profit of $14,334,095 on a paid-up capital 
of $887,975,020. The Cape of Good Hope, De- 
cember, 1894, had 2253 miles of State and 188 
miles of private railways. The capital ex- 
pended on the State roads to the end of 1894 
was £20,296,943. The earnings in 1894 were 
42,713,735, and the expenses 41,483,771. 

In India and dependencies there are 18,855, 
miles of railway : 5377 owned and worked by 
the State ; 8767 owned by the State 
and invested by private com- 
panies; 20,586 worked by guaran- 
teed companies ; the rest owned 
by native States and worked by 
them or companies. Up to 1895 the State had 
spent on roads, including those under survey, 
255,253,039 TS. _ 
were 25,508,856 rs., and the total expenditures, 
11,983,920 rs., or 96.78 per cent. of the gross. 
earnings. 

In Australasia almost all the railways are 
State roads. At first, however, this was not. 
the case. The first roads were 
private, but with little capital at : 
their command. Unable to ob- Australasia, 
tain land grants, and with weak 
credit, poor management, and 
small traffic, the private roads one after an- 
other fell into the hands of the Government to 
satisfy the claims which arose under the guar- 
antee of interest. Most of the roads were ac- 
quired by the Government soon after their 
completion. : 

The first step in the direction of a State-road 
system was the purchase of the Melbourne, 
Mount Alexander, and Murray River Railway 
(running into the gold-mining regions) in 


India, 


The total earnings in 1894 
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1856. The Geelong, Melbourne, and other 
roads followed soon after. In 1857 came legis- 
lation looking to the continuance of railway 
construction by the Government. But the 
general intention at that time was to lease 
the roads as soon as possible to private com- 
panies. Despite abuses and mismanagement 
in the government offices for the operation 
and extension of the roads, the advantages of 
government ownership and operation became 
clearer as time went on; So that by 1868 the 
State-road system may be said to have been 
finally decided upon. ; . i 

The policy was begun in Victoria, but has 
spread through all Australasia. Says Mr. Dilke 
in his Problems of Greater Britain: “It has 
now become an axiom of Australian policy 
that the State should own all the railways ” 


vol. i. pp. 272-273). 
: There aie been obstacles, but they have 
been gradually overcome. Mr. Dilke says: 


“It is generally admitted in Victoria that there 
were many blots on the system of State control of 
railways until the appointment of a board of three 
commissioners independent of political influence. It 
is confessed that the management of a large depart- 
ment, spending a vast amount of money upon labor, 
when in the hands of political ministers, is often 
worked for political ends. ‘Log-rolling,’ in the con- 
struction of railways for private advantage, admit- 
tedly existed. It was sometimes found in Victoria 
that weak ministries, clutching at straws to save 
themselves from drowning, were willing to risk the 
future prosperity of the system for a little temporary 
help in the hour of trouble. Yet, even under political 
management, the railways of Victoria seem not to 
shave been badly managed on the whole, and to have 
given a fair amount of satisfaction to the people. 
“They were worked at a slight loss, but railways were 
constantly being pushed out into sparsely peopled 
districts, and the State was willing to look forward 
to the time when, the population having followed the 
railroads, the land near them would be well settled, 
.and the railroads no longer a charge upon the State. 
That time has come. The commissioners are now 
working the lines upon a commercial basis, and the 
railway system of Victoria is self-supporting; the 
average rate of profit on capital expended having 
reached 44% percent. The railways could have been 
made to pay a better return upon the capital invested, 
but the object of the State in the colonies has never 
been to make money directly from the railroads, but 
rather to encourage industry and to render service to 
the people. Fares and freights have been constantly 
lowered, so as to keep the revenue at a figure which 
would just pay all expenses. The profit that would 
elsewhere have gone into the pockets of shareholders, 
with no check save that supplied by the competition 
of other lines—a competition which in itself implies 
the creation of unnecessary lines, and the sinking of 
unnecessary capital—has in Victoria been converted 
into a means of lightening the load upon the farmers, 
and permitting graziers at great distances from Mel- 
bourne to supply that city with beef at moderate 
prices” (vol. i. pp. 196-197). 

“ The railways are used for the spread of education, 
and in New South Wales and some other colonies the 
school children are carried free of charge. In Victoria 
remissions of fares are made in the case of students in 
the schools of mines and in the schools of design, 
Specially low rates exist in all the colonies for 
suburban traffic. The fares in the neighborhood of 
Melbourne, for a district nearly 30 miles across, are, 
for single journeys, 1a. a mile, first class, and da 
mile, second class; and return tickets are given at 
yd. a mile first class, and %d@. a mile second class } 
while monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly 
tickets are granted at great reductions even upon 
these low rates. The result is a wonderful spread of 
suburban railroad traveling, and the custom in Vic- 
toria is so developed that, out of the large number of 
persons working in Melbourne who come in by train 
every day, a considerable proportion come to the 
town a second time in the evening, to visit the 
theaters. The lowness of railway fares in Victoria 
is the more striking when we remember that wages 
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are twice as high for shorter hours as they are in 
England, and that coal costs nearly twice as much, 
No one in Victoria now advocates private ownership 
of railways” (p. 198). 

Not everybody admits this. Some individ- 
ualists claim that Australian State roads 
have not paid, and it is true that they have 
not always paid, but this may be because the 
policy has been pursued of low rates in order 
to develop the commerce of the country. On 
the whole, however, they have paid. The 
following figures for Australasia are from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1896 : 
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These statistics are for financial years clos- 
ing in 1894. 


III. RatLroaD PROBLEMS. 


Perhaps the most serious railroad problem 
in the United States and elsewhere is the rela- 
tion of the railroad to the State. A railroad 
under present laws must receive a charter 
from the State, and usually it looks to the 
State for valuable concessions and grants, 
which are given because railroads are sup- 
posed to aid, and beyond all possible doubt have 
uncalculably aided, the material development 
of the community. They are thus in one 
sense creatures of the State. In another 
sense they threaten to be masters of the 
State ; and this condition has grown, it should 
be remembered, not out of any special evil 
or tyrannical intent or conspiracy on the part 
of railroad corporations, but almost inevitabl 
out of the present situation. Railroad busi- 
ness in perfectly legitimate channels assumes 
vast proportions; a charter or a 
certain bill, or the defeat of a cer- 
tain bill, may be worth to a rail- 
road thousands or even millions 
of dollars. The legislators know 
this. They see an immense possi- 
bility for personal gain. Even a single vote 
for or against a bill may be worth to a rail- 
road corporation many thousands of dollars, 
for the bill may turn upon a few votes, per- 
haps upon a single vote. The temptation to 
the legislator to sell that vote and the tempta- 
tion to the railroad to gain votes by direct, or 
by indirect yet equally effective corruption, 
becomes almost irresistible to average human 
nature. In a country like the United States 
especially, where the tendency has been to 
minimize the function of the State and to 
magnify the function of the private individ- 
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ual or corporation, government has not as 
a rule attracted the best men to its service. 
Legislators are often composed of second or 
third rate men. Opportunities for corruption 
in public life, and the very complexity and 
frequency of elections, have attracted to it 
politicians of the worst sort. They have not 
been superior to the enormous temptations to 
grant franchises and other railroad legislation 
for a consideration. The system once estab- 
lished, it has become almost impossible for 
a railroad corporation to be pure, if it desired 
to be. To secure an honest franchise or 
measure, honest means have become well-nigh 
impracticable. If one corporation will not 
buy its legislation another will, and the 
honest corporation is handicapped. Legisla- 
tion goes to that corporation able and willing 
to give the most, not to the State or to the 
community, but to the legislature. The rail- 
toad lobby, by no peculiar viciousness of 
railroad men, but by the very necessary mag- 
nitude of its interests, becomes the worst and 
most corrupt lobby. This attracts to the 
‘business the shrewdest and least conscien- 
tious men. The public denounces the railway 
and the railway magnaie. It forgets that the 
men are but the perfectly natural and almost 
inevitable result of the situation. Companies 
are formed to secure legislation, and bills 
introduced, with no thought of securing 
action, but to gain a franchise or a grant to 
be sold, or with which to blackmail some exist- 
ing corporation. The situation becomes com- 
plicated and corrupt in the last degree. For 
some detailed evidence, see PLuTocracy. Of 
the United States, said Charles Francis Adams 
in 1880: 

“I consider the existing system nearly as bad as 
any can be. Studying its operations, as I have done 
long and patiently, I am ready to repeat now, what 
I have repeatedly said before, that the most surpris- 


ing thing about it to me is that the business com- 
munity sustains itself under such conditions.” 


The report of the Hepburn Committee in 
New York State says of railroad abuses, that 
they are ‘‘so glaring in their proportions as to 
savor of fiction rather than acual history.” 

Such conditions have occasioned the efforts 
for the State to control the railroads. Inter- 

state commissions have been cre- 
ated, but these have failed (see 

State Com- Section I. of this article ; also see 

missions, INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMIS- 

sion). They have often but given 

the occasion, and under the pres- 

ent system almost the necessity, of the rail- 

roads to ignore the Commission, to violate 

the laws, or, more frequently, to secure repre- 

sentation in the legislatures, and 

: sometimes to make restraining 

Railway jaws of no effect. Meanwhile 

Combina- other problems spring up. The 

tions. railways arecombining. Finding 

competition disastrous and rail- 

way pools ruinous, the inevitable result is con- 
solidation and combination. 

The following table, taken from the reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the given dates, shows the statistics of consoli- 


dation : 
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RAILROADS. 1890. | r8gr. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 
Abandoned ....... 15 16 9 19 16 14 
MenZeGiie cand... 34 53 19 28 15 9 
Consolidated...... 50 39 16 16 14 28 
Owned by. ..c. ~.: 7 eS I 11 3 1 

No longer in exist- 

NOG ne cesie gece 2 x im 6 I II 
CROQUALLiecietviviesters ro8 | 114 46 80 49 63 


Thus in six years 460 railways have disappeared as 
separate roads, an average of 75 a year. ‘There were 
in 1894 only 745 independent operating companies. Nor 
does even this show the real situation, for according 
to the report of 1895, 43 roads in the United States, or 
scarcely 2 per cent. of the whole number of railroads 
reported, owned 100,714 miles of road, or 55.67 per cent. 
of the total mileage. Over one third of the total 
mileage had been swallowed up by other roads in six 
years besides the large amount of mileage which has 
been “reorganized,” and very often virtually consoli- 
dated in the process, 


That the tendency of the times, as well as 
the law, is toward the still more rapid accu- 
mulation of the vast railroad interests in the 
hands of the few, is evidenced in the state- 
ments of the most experienced of railroad man- 
agers themselves. Mr. McLeod, president of 
the Reading Combine, in his testimony before 
the committee of the New York Legislature, 
admitted that the competition of the roads 
that were not consolidated with the Reading 
was the only thing that could prevent the 
combine from advancing the price of coal to 
such figures as its managers saw fit to name. 
He also emphatically stated that freight rates 
had in no way been regulated or interfered 
with by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that the logical consequences would be 
that if all the roads in the country were un- 
der the practical management of one corpora- 
tion, the pwblic would be correspondingly 
benefited. C. P. Huntington recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that all roads in the United 
States should be under the management of 
one syndicate having absolute control. With 
such governmental control as we have had, 
there is nothing, except the will of the railway 
directors, to prevent the consolidation of all 
railroad interests under one management. 

How widespread and universal is the re- 
straint of competition by railway corporations 
may be seen by the following pithy words, 
penned by Charles Francis Adams, president 
of the Union Pacific Railway : 

“Trresponsible and secret combinations among rail- 
ways always have existed, and, so long as the railroad 
system continues as it now is, they unquestionably al- 
ways will exist. No law can make two corporations, 
any more than two individuals, actively undersell 
each other in any market, if they do not wish to do so. 
But they can only cease doing so by agreeing, in pub- 
lic or private, on a price below which neither will sell. 
If they cannot do this publicly, they will assuredly do 
it secretly. Thisis what, with alternations of conflict, 
the railroad companies have done in one way or an- 
other; and this is what they are now doing, and must 
always continue to do, until complete change of con- 
ditions is brought about. Against this practice, the 
moment it begins to assume any character of respon- 
sibility or permanence, statutes innumerable have 
been aimed, and clauses strictly interdicting it have of 
late been incorporated into several State constitu- 
tions. The experience of the last few years, if it has 

roved nothing else, has conclusively demonstrated 
how utterly impotent and futile such enactments and 
provisions necessarily are.” 
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Nor, economically, is the combination of 
roads in all ways to be deplored. No one can 
travel on small roads absorbed by large ones 
without realizing that accommodations are 
improved, new and better depots built, fares 
at least frequently reduced. Few economists 
to-day look to competition as the means of 
lowering railway fares. In the first place, 
competition, for the large majority of railway 
stations, cannot exist. Says C. W. Baker, in 
his Monopolies and the People: 


“Phere are now [1889] in the United States about 
7,000 railway stations where freight and passengers 
are received for transportation. Now, from the na- 
ture of the case, not more than ro per cent. of these 
are or can be at the junction of two or more lines of 
railway. (By actual count, on January 1, 1887, 8 per 
cent. of existing stations were junction points). 
Therefore, the shippers and buyers of goods at nine- 
tenths of the shipping points of the country must al- 
ways be dependent on the facilities and rates offered 
by asingle railway. Such rates of transportation as 
are fixed, be they high or low, must be paid, if busi- 
ness is carried on at all. And when we consider the 
ro per cent. of railway stations which are, or may be, 
junction points, we find that at least three-fourths of 
them are merely the junction of two lines owned by 
the same company. Consolidation of railway lines 
has gone on very rapidly within the past few years, 
and is undoubtedly destined to go much further. Of 
the 158,009 miles of railway in the country, about 80 
per cent. is included in systems 500 miles or more in 
extent; and a dozen corporations control nearly half 
of the total mileage. The benefits which the public 
receive from this consolidation are so vast and so 
necessary that no one who is familiar with railway 
affairs would dream of making the suggestion that 
further consolidations be stopped or that past ones be 
(inelonale, 6 a 6 

“Assuming that the total number of railway junc- 
tion points in the United States is 3000, we find, on ex- 
amination, that at about two-thirds only two lines 
meet, and at more than half the remainder only three 
lines meet. It is plain that in the vast majority of 
cases where two roads intersect, and in many cases 
where three or four come together, the lines meet 
perhaps at right angles and diverge to entirely differ- 
ent localities. The shipper bringing goods to the sta- 
tion, then, may choose whether he will send his goods 
north, or east, perhaps; but only in the few cases 
where two lines run to the same point does he really 
have the choice of two rates for getting his produce 
tomarket. Practically, then, there are not, and never 
can be, more than a few hundred places in the coun- 
try where shippers will be able to choose different 
routes for sending their goods to market. We say 
there never can be, because the building of a line of 
railway to parallel an existing line able to carry all 
the traffic is an absolute loss to the world of the capi- 
tal spent in its construction, and a constant drain 
after it is built in the cost of its operation. This fact 
is now, fortunately, generally appreciated.” 


Competition, too, implies great waste. .In 
his Questzons of the Day, Professor Richard 
T. Ely, referring to the building of great rail- 
ways with closely paralleled roads, makes this 
point, and says of two of these roads alone— 
the Nickel Plate and the New York, West 
Shore, and Buffalo: 


“Tt is estimated that the money wasted by these 
two single attempts at competition amounts to $200,- 
000,000. Let the reader reflect for a moment what this 
means. It will be admitted that, taking city and 
country together, comfortable homes can be con- 
structed for an average of $1000 each. Two hundred 
thousand homes could be constructed for the sum 
wasted, and two hundred thousand homes means 
homes for one million people. I suppose it is a very 
moderate estimate to place the amount wasted in the 
construction of useless railroads at $1,000,000,000, 
which, on the basis of our previous calculations, would 
construct homes for five millions of people. But this 
is probably altogether too small an estimate of even 
the direct waste resulting from the application of a 
faulty political economy to practical life. When the 
indirect losses are added, the result is something 
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astounding, for the expense of a needless number of 
trains, and what would otherwise be an excessivel 
large permanent force of employees. must be added. 
Of course, nothing much better than guess-work is 
possible, but I believe that the total loss would be 
sufficient to provide the greater portion of the people 
of the United States with homes.” 


Of this Mr. Baker says: 


“But it seems quite possible to make a closer esti- 
mate of the wealth wasted by the construction of un- 
needed railways than the general one above. There 
are now, in round numbers, 158,000 miles of railway in 
the United States. The two lines named above have 
a total extent of nearly 1000 miles ; and while they are 
the most flagrant examples of paralleling in the coun- 
try, there is no small number of other roads in various 
parts of the country which, except for their competi- 
tion with roads already constructed, would never 
have been built. Considering the fact that the paral- 
leling has been done in regions where the traffic was 
heaviest and where the cost of construction was 
greatest, it seems a conservative estimate to say that 
5 per cent. of the capital invested in railways in the 
United States has been spent in paralleling existing 
roads. But the total capital invested in the railways 
of the United States is about $9,200,000,000; 5 per cent. 
of which is $460,000,000. It is also to be remembered 
that this 7300 miles of needless road has to be main- 
tained and operated at an average expense per mile 

er annum of $4381, or a total annual cost of nearly 

33,000,000. Taking Professor Ely’s estimate of $1000 as 
the cost at which an average-sized family can be pro- 
vided with a comfortable home, and we find that the 
cost of these unneeded railways would have provided 
460,000 homes, sufficient to accommodate 2,300,000 peo- 
ple. Say that 3 per cent. of the cost of these homes is 
required annually to keep them in repair; then this 
could be furnished by the $33,000,000 now paid for the 
operating expenses of needless railways, and an an- 
nual margin of about $19,000,000 would be left, or 
enough to provide each year homes for nearly 100,000 
more people in addition. Of course, this is merely a 
concrete example of what possible benefits we have 
been deprived by wasting our money in building 
needless railways. 

“Asa matter of fact, the money we have spent on 
unprofitable railways, as well as those totally useless, 
has wrought us an amount of damage far in excess of 
their actual cost. It is generally agreed by financiers 
that the periods of industrial depression during the 
past score of years have been largely due to excessive 
railway-building; for, in a period of active railway 
construction, roads are built whose only excuse for 
existence is that they will encroach upon the territory 
of some rival.”” 


Akin to this problem is the question of rail- 
way pools and railway discriminations. The 
history of the early railway pools has been 
referred to above. Latterly the law has en- 
deavored to prevent pooling, and popular prej- 
udice has been strong against it. 

The fifth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act attempts to 
perpetuate competition by making 
it illegal for any carrier operating 
over a rail or rail-and-water route 
to enter into any combination or agreement 
with other carriers for the pooling of freights 
or the division of all or any portion of the gross 
or net earnings from competitive traffic. 

The law has been occasionally evaded, but 
has generally been observed, perhaps because 
it has seemed impossible to bind the roads to 
any published rates. This year, however, the 
Joint Traffic Association, composed of 32 great 
railroad systems, has effected an agreement, 
and Judge H. H. Wheeler of the Circuit Court 
Southern District Court of New York, has 
ruled that it does not violate any Federal 
statute. Appeal will probably be taken to the 
Supreme Court, and it is uncertain how the 
case will come out. But it is by no means 
clear that pooling is against the public interest. 


Railway 
Pools, 
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The New York 7rbune quotes Chauncey M. 
Depew on the decision, in part as follows : 


“This is the best agreement for the people, the rail- 
roads, the business men, and every one in general that 
has ever been effected. It helps the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, if they would only see it. 

Under the old system of cutting rates, the traffic 
was distributed unequally, and transportation facili- 
ties were disorganized. When the railroad presidents 
of this country took hold of the matter last summer 
they found the country demoralized as far as trans- 
portation was concerned, and everything ina chaotic 
condition. The cutting of rates was such that a small 
shipper could not get the benefit of lower rates, but it 
was the heavy shipper, who shipped great quanti- 
ties, that could demand and get a lower rate. The 
railroads suffered, the people suffered, and the whole 
tendency was to build up great trusts and tear down 
the small dealer. By this cut rate the heavy shipper 
could undersell the man with a small capital and a 
small business. The producer was also in a bad 
plight. He could go but to one market—that of the 
trust—and get only what they chose to pay, and the 
trust in turn could sell for what they wished. It was 
ruinous to the small but honest dealer, and bad for the 
producer, and in turn it was centralizing the capital 
and trade. While the trusts do not control the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, yet it was the trusts 
that were indirectly behind this attempt to tear down 
the agreement. It isa good thing all around that the 
agreement stands. It gives the railroads a fair and 
equitable toll fer carrying freight; it gives the man 
with a small business and a small capital the same 
chance that any great organization has; it gives the 
producer the chance to seli his goods ata price buoyed 
up by legitimate competition, and keeps things nor- 
mal. The conditions are ironclad and will stand. It 
is far and away the best thing for the country, as far 
as transportation goes, that the country has ever 
seen. 


Mr. H. T. Newcomb in the Polztical Sczence 
Quarterly for June, 1896 (p. 203), says the in- 
sertion of the clause against pooling in the 
Interstate Commerce Act ‘‘is now generally 
considered to have been a serious mistake.” 

Nevertheless there is another side to rail- 
way pools. They may prevent discrimina- 
tions and so put the small shipper on equality 
with the large, but usually, as a matter of 
fact, they do not. Says Mr. Hudson (Razl- 
ways and the Republic, p. 221): ‘‘ In practise 
the pool simply strengthens the arbitrary and 
unrestrained power of railway officials over 
part of their traffic, and thus facilitates all 
vital and injurious forms of discrimination. 
. .. It is their exemption from competition, 
too, which enables them to establish arbitrary 
and unjust differences between shippers whose 
traffic is extended and strengthened by the 
pool.” He quotes the New York Court of 
Appeals as saying of a pool, “‘ that the freight- 
ers and passengers would be ill-served just in 
proportion that carriers would be well paid.” 
Competition is regarded by few to-day as a 

ossible panacea for railway ills, but it does 
not follow thatit is safe to trust the commerce 
of the country to a sovereign and irresponsible 
private railway pool. | 

Unjust discrimination, however, between 
shippers is a worse evil than railway pools. 
Says Mr. Hudson (zdem, p. 38): ‘‘ Discrimina- 

tion between pees oo 

- or cities involves the daily exer- 
sae cise by railway officials who ad- 
ti just freight tariffs of a power 
ean greater than that possessed by 
any civilized government, except, 

perhaps, that of Russia.” Mr. Hudson in- 
stances rates against cities that made it 
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cheaper at one time for merchants of Pitts- 
burg, in shipping freight to Texas or Califor- 
nia, to ship it first to New York and then to 
the West. Butter, he says, was at one time 
charged 65 or 75 cents per tub from a point 165 
miles from New York, and 30 cents from Elgin, 
Ill,, 1000 miles away. Special rates to favored 
shippers is even a grosser evil. 


Says Mr. H. T. Newcomb (Polztical Science 
Quarterly, June, 1896, p. 209) : 


“Prior to the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law so common was the practise of granting 
special rates to particular shippers that instances in 
which full published rates were charged have been 
declared by a high authority to have been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. here the traffic was of 
great importance and the competition between rival 
roads exceptionally strenuous, each railway has been 
known to select a particular shipper, with whom ar- 
rangements for reciprocal favors were made. By 
means of such an arrangement a single firm was able 
practically to control for a considerable period all 
shipments of corn overa great trunk railway and to 
one of the principal ports from which that cereal is 
forwarded to foreign countries. The number of dis- 
criminations of this kind is known to have been mate- 
tially reduced in consequence of the operation of the 
Interstate Commerce Law. They continue, however, 
to be one of the most effective weapons in competition 
for traffic between particular points, and will be an 
important factor in the railway situation as long as 
competition is a controlling element in rate-making. 
It is not even certain that they are not more harmful 
now than when more common; andit may be found 
that their baneful effects areaccentuated by the fact 
that instead of being made, as formerly, fon nearly 
every applicant, concessions from established rates 
are now granted only to powerful traders who are 
able to control vast shipments, and to traffic that 
yields a revenue that is of almost vital importance to 
the carrying companies. That such discriminations 
were a principal factor in the development of the pe- 
troleum monopoly, is generally understood. How far 
other great monopolies, such as those controlling 
beef and pork pioneer and the sugar supply, have 
been so favored, is problematic, tho their ability suc- 
cessfully to demand such aid is undoubted. ... 

“The whole region south of the Potomac and Ohio, 
and east of the Mississippi, has continuously suffered 
from discrimiyations of this kind, through the system 
of making charges toa few selected cities the basis 
for through rates to all other points. Through rates 
are madeto and from about two hundred of the larger 
towns, including Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Meridian, Vicksburg, New Orleans, and Mobile, and 
traffic shipped from or to all other points is charged 
the rate to one of these basing points plus the local 
rate from such basing point to final destination.”’ 


Says the Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, formerly 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission : 


“When the number of railroads which are now 
merely subsidiary to other and stronger lines, either 
through being brought into the same interest or from 
being leased or otherwise effectually controlled, are 
left out of account, there are something like five 
hundred in this country still remaining whose boards 
have the power to make rates for the carriage of 

assengers and property. These boards are _by the 
aw left to exercise in the first instance what is prac- 
tically a free and unlimited authority in the making 
of rate sheets. They may make them high or low, 
just or unreasonably discriminating as between per- 
sons and property, or different classes of property, 
or between different centers of trade, at pleasure. 
... It was at first thought by those who made the 
laws for the building and management of roads that 
to leave the authority thus unrestricted was the best 
possible condition of things ; that it would lead to 
active competition in rates, of which the general 
public would have the benefit ; that the competition 
would, as a matter of course, force the rates down to 
a reasonable point; in short, that the competition 
would act Lea aacespig as it does in other lines of busi- 
ness. Experience has shown that this idea of rail- 
road competitionis a mistaken one; that it cannot be 
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compared with competition in the channels of com- 
merce in general; that there are no such tests of the 
value of railroad service as can fix the limit down to 
which a road may go without inevitable loss upon 
its business as an aggregate ; that it may carry some 
classes of its business at impolitic if not in fact at 
losing rates, and yet make profits upon its whole op- 
erations by charging toother classes of its business 
rates which may perhaps seem excessive and yet can- 
not clearly be shown to beso because of the absolute 
impossibilty of making distinct apportionment be- 
tween the cost of service rendered to one class and 
that rendered to the other. . . . Butso inextricably 
are the railroads of the country intermingled in in- 
terest; inso many ways dothey form routes from 
business center to business center, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean; so 
easy is it for almostany seemingly unimportant road 
to be made a part of some direct or indirect route 
which shall constitute a great channel of commerce, 
that any considerable change in the rate sheets by any 
one of these soo boards is not only likely to affect the 
business and the rate sheets of the roads which are 
its immediate rivals, but to reach out also in its influ- 
ence from road to road in all directions, not over 
small neighborhoods, but from State to State, until 
what seemed to be the action, and was, perhaps, the 
hasty and reckless action of a mere local board may 
become almost of continental importance. ... This 
then is the railroad problem.” (Address to Third An- 
nual Convention of Railroad Commissioners.) 


It should be remembered, however, that 
railroads can often afford to carry a commod- 
ity from a large center at half the price for 
carrying the same commodity a far less dis- 
tance from a smaller place. From the center 
cars are going continually, and a commodity 
can be carried on a train, and perhaps in a 
car that would have to be hauled in any case. 
To carry the commodity from the small place 
means, perhaps, an extra car; perhaps, even 
an extra train. It may be, too, that empty 
cars have to be returned to certain central 
points, and can carry goods back in them at 
scarcely any extra cost. This rarely happens 
in small places. Similarly, railroads can 
afford to carry large orders at cheaper rates 
than small orders. Discrimination against 
small shippers and small places is thus often 
natural, and in this sense just. Competition 
must favor the large shipper and the central 
point. The question of railway discrimina- 
tions, then, is more complex than it at first 
seems. 

Some railway men even claim that the real 
railway problem is how to earn anything at 
all. Such men say that the great 
trouble with the railroad business 
is the hostility of the public in 
trying to tax.them more than the 
business will allow, and in seeking 
through legislation to prevent 
combinations and pools, with the result that 
competitive rates drive them into bankruptcy 
or fraudulent understandings and arrange- 
ments. Says Mr. T. B. Blackstone, president 
of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, one of the 
more conservative roads, in his Thirty-second 
Annual Report (February, 1895, pp. 10-11) : 

“Tt is now from 30 to 4o years since a majority of the 
railroads of this country were constructed by, and at 
the expense of corporations, to whom the several 
States had, by a covenant in their respective charters 
or by general laws, granted the right to charge and 
collect reasonable rates for transportation, and it is 
about 25 years since such States, especially in the 
West, inaugurated the policy of reducing railway 
rates by the instrumentality of parallel and competing 


lines, for which there is not now, and has never been 
a public necessity, 5 
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“The several States, by reason of having authorized 
the construction of such lines, are morally responsible 
for conditions which have caused reasonable rates to 
be unattainable. : 

“Many laws have been enacted by State legislatures 
and by Congress during the last-named period, which 
provide for rules, regulations, and reduced rates, 
under which, in combination with the subdivision of 
traffic which has naturally been caused by the con- 
struction of the parallel and competing roads, above 
referred to, a large majority of Western roads have 
been forced to bankruptcy... . j : 

“As to about three-fourths of the railroads in the 
United States, no comparison can be made between 
the amount of taxes and earnings available for 
dividends, for the reason that there are no such 
earnings. 

“Prom the statistics published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the vear ending June 30, 
1893, it appears that the owners of railroad stocks, to 
the amount of more than two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-nine millions of dollars ($2,859,334,572), OT 
6r#45 per cent. of all such stocks, received no dividends, 
and that the owners of more than four hundred and 
ninety-two millions of dollars ($492,276,999), OT rox per 
cent. of all railroad bonds, received no interest in 
that year. 

‘* We learn from the same source that taxes amount- 
ing to $36,514,689 were paid by railroad companies, 
which sum is equal to 3678; per cent. of the amount of 
all dividends paid to railroad shareholders in that 
year, which was a year of at least an average volume 
of business in all parts of the country.” 


The report of the Commission*of December, 
1895, shows the number of roads in the hands 


of receivers. It says: 


“Never in the history of transportation in the 
United States has such a large percentage of railway 
mileage been under the control of receiverships as on 
June 30, 1894._ There were on that date 192 railways in 
the hands of receivers, of which 126 had been con- 
signed to receiverships during the previous 12 months, 
and 35 during the year ending June 30, 1893. These 192 
roads may be classified as follows: Thirty-one were 
roads operating over 300 miles of line : 37 were roads 
operating from roo to 300 miles of line; 69 were roads 
of less than roo miles in length; 4 were roads not in 
operation, and the remaining 51 were subsidiary roads, 
parts of systems. The mileage of line operated 
by these defaulting companies was 40,818.81 miles. 
Seventy-eight per cent. of this mileage is accounted 
for by the 31 important lines, each operating over 300 
miles of line. he total capitalization of roads in the 
hands of receivers was about $2,500,000,000; that is to 
say, one-fourth of the total railway capitalization of 
the country. This, asa record of insolvency, is with- 
out a parallel in the previous history of American 
railways, except it be in the period from 1838 to 1842. 
It is undoubtedly a result of the general business 
depression through which the country is passing.” 


There is, however, another side to this. In 
the Banker's Magazine appears an article on 
Ratlroads in Default, in which the writer, 
presumably the editor, seeks to correct the 
impression current throughout this country 
and Europe that a large proportion, not less 
than one-third, of the railroads of the United 
States are in default on their bonds. The 
writer furnishes figures to show that this im- 
pression is erroneous, and that the number of 
separate companies in default is 109 out of 679, 
being thus only 16 per cent. of the steam rail- 
roads in the country, while the total amount 
of bonds now in default is about $976,000,000, 
out of some $5,600,000,000 railroad bonds out- 
standing in 1894, or less than 17% per cent. 
of the whole. 

The following table gives a summary of the 
number of roads classified territorially and 
the amount of bonds in default. 

It will be seen that the main roads in de- 
fault are lesser roads in the South and West, 


while the large amount of bonds in default are 
the Pacific roads, 
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NUMBER AMOUNT 
OF Roabs. OF BONDS. 


New England States.......... . 
Miata States. 2. o....cc..cueun 8 pened 
Middle Western and Western 

BRONCOS. ocean ctor e eee 2 


2 100,921,290 


Southern States 85,175 
Cara ny eee = 39 129,385, 
Southwestern States... bs 7 Boo os 
Pacific Railroads........ ah 17 579:765,000 
BOING States coe een cate das 5 28,515,000 


$976,022,865 


Says the writer : 


“On June 30, 1894, the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners gave the railroads in receivers’ 
hands at 156, of which 106 had failed during 1893-94 
and 28 during the year ending June 30, 1893. The 
mileage operated by these defaulting companies 
Was 38,869, of which 80 per cent. was operated by 28 
companies. ... 

“‘In such times of panic and depression as this coun- 
try has passed through during the past two years 
there is an unfortunate tendency to exaggerate evils, 
and to overstate figures purporting to represent the 
extent of the troubles, especially in those branches of 
business where there are no government figures, nor 
any other statistics kept up with a reasonable degree 
ofaccuracy. It may, therefore, be somewhat reassur- 
ing to investors to know that only about 18 per cent. 
of the United States railroad bonds are now failing to 
yield promptly their interest as it falls due, and even 
this overstates the case, for the interest on quite a 
number of bonds embraced in the table above is paid 
afew months after it becomes due, and the default in 
each instance is only temporary.” 


All the facts contradict the ‘‘ poverty ” talk 
of the roads, Van Oss’ American Railroads 
as Investments says upon this point (pp. 138 
and 139): 


“The mere fact that American railroad bonds pay 
an average of 4.36 per cent. suffices to show that water 
is not detrimental to the investor of to-day. These 
bonds represent no parinvestment ; the average price 
at which they reached the first investor did not exceed 
67, no matter what somebody who buys them to-day 
must give for them. Hence American bonds now 
actually return an average of 6.50 upon the real 
investment. . . . The above relates only to bonds, 
but we will show that the same conclusion must be 
arrived at concerning shares. Shares, according to 
Poor's Manual, now pay 1.80 per cent. on the average 
—apparently no high figure. . . . But for $4,650,000,000 
shares now in existence, the original investors cer- 
tainly paid not more than $465,000,000, or 10 per cent. 
of their face value, and probably less. Hence shares 
now return at least 18 per cent. per annum upon the 
actual investment.” 

The italics are not ours. Mr. Van Oss 
writes, not as a Western anti-monopolist, but 
as an English investigator who approves of 
the methods by which American railroads 
conceal their profits from the general public. 

When railroads fail it is usually because of 
speculation, the bulling and bearing of rail- 
road stock, financial railroad-wrecking, or the 
depreciating of stock in order to buy it up, 
etc., etc. Says Professor R. T. Ely (The /n- 
dependent, August 28, 1890): 

“Private railways are to be condemned because 
they have been so managed that they have defrauded 

thousands upon thousands of their 
property. Bankruptcies of railway 
il corporations are an every-day occur- 
Rai W8Y rence; and there is not a town of any 
Speculation. size in the United States where you 
cannot find people whose hard-earned 
savings have been swallowed by rail- 
ways; often the widow and orphan are sufferers. 
From’ 1876 to 1889 nearly 450 perk in the United 


States were sold under foreclosure. When one person 
has suffered from dishonest or inefficient government 
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management of finances, 100 have suffered from dis— 
honest or inefficient management of railways. 

‘““ American railways have frequently been managed 
by those who wished to bankrupt them for one pur- 
pose or another. I have a concrete instance in mind. 
A railway was recently, as was brought out by certain 
business transactions, purposely losing something 
like a thousand dollars a day to bankrupt it. It is 
often desired to bankrupt a railway to buy it in cheap 
and to ‘freeze out’ certain interests. Sometimes 
towns, cities, and States contribute to the expense of 
railway construction and take stock ; now if the com- 
pany becomes bankrupt and is sold at auction to the 
bondholders for the amount of the bonds, the stock- 
holder is ‘frozen out’ and has lost his entire invest- 
ment. Some farmers not long ago took stock for the 
land they sold to a railway company, and in the fore- 
closure proceedings all stockholders were ‘frozen out.” 
It was considered a good joke!” 


We have not, however, exhausted all the 
problems of the railway. Thus far we have 
been considering the relations of the railroads. 
to the public. There is, however, the question: 
of the relation of the railway to its employees... 
United States railroads have won, in the first 
place, au unsavory reputation for murdering 
theiremployees. Ifthisseemsa strong phrase, 
it is unfortunately justified by the facts. For 
proof of this, see Raitway AccipEnts. Next 
to the question of the lives of employees comes: 
that of the wages of employees. 

Wages of railroad employees in the United 
States are higher than those in Europe, but 
not so much higher as is sometimes thought, 
and not so much higher as first appears, Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
1894, the wages of engineers in Wages. 
the United States were $3.61 per 
day ; of conductors, $3.04 ; of fire- 
men, $2.03; of switchmen, flagmen, and 
watchmen, $1.75. The Report of the United. 
States Commissioner of Labor for 1889, com- 
paring English and United States wages, says. 


the English engineer receives only from $1.34. 


to $1.95 per clay, and the fireman only from 
85 cents to $1.10 per day. This is certainly 
lower, and yet deceptive. According to the: 
commissioner’s report itself, by no means alk 
employees on American roads have work all 
the year. Fifty-eight and eight-tenths per 
cent. of them, it says, were employed less than 
half the year. For the 58.8 per cent. of em- 
ployees, therefore, this would reduce their 
wages more than one-half, or below the English 


rates, and reduce the wages of all consider-. 


ably. Doubtless English wages would have: 
to be somewhat similarly reduced, but by no 
means to the same extent. On some English 
roads, if an engineer is not given 60 hours” 
work a week, he can complain to the foreman. 
The amount of employment is often a more 
serious question to a wage-earner than his rate 
of wage. Other questions, too, come in—as to 
general treatment, etc. Most of the great rail- 
road strikes of the United States have turned 
on other questions than the rate of wages, 

In the United States, in 1894, wages were 
slightly lowered, and many employees dis- 
charged, because of the hard times, yet, at the 
very same time, the salaries of the general 
officers were raised. The Statistics of Ratt- 
ways in the United States for 1894 (p. 37), 
published by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, gives the facts as follows : 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES. 


1892. 1894. 
Greneral Off1CeTS.....ssereeeeeee $7.62 $9.71 
General office clerkS.......++++ 2.20 2.34 
Station agents.....seesererseeee 1.81 1.75 
WCONGUCCOTS ....ccerrecsccerscees 3-07 3.04 
Engineers...sessceceeeceereeeees 3.68 3.61 
FPUTCMEN. 2.1505 tee srseerecevece 2.07 2.03 
LabDOrers,...sesecssecevecoceeees 1.67 1.65 


In France, according to a United States 
consular report, dated May 31, 1894, engine- 
drivers, on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean road, as a sample road, receive from 
$33 to $50 per month; firemen, from $23 to 
$28 ; switchmen, $21.75, but besides this the 
company maintains a pension fund, to which 
the men contribute somewhat, but the com- 
pany considerably more. English railways 
have had relief departments -for their em- 
ployees since 1850. In the United States the 
Baltimore and Ohio road organized such a 
relief organization in 1880. It was compulsory 
upon its employees, like the Canadian and 
European relief departments. Since then the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, and Burlington roads 
have organized relief departments, while the 
Northern Pacific and Lehigh Valley, and some 
lesser roads, have relief funds. The general 
principle is of a fund contributed to by both 
employees and the roads, from which sick, ac- 
cident, and death benefits are paid. The four 
great railways having relief departments oper- 
ate one-eighth of the total railroad mileage 
of the country, and their departments include 
92,275 men, somewhat over one-tenth of 
the employees of the country. Some of the 
roads also maintain physicians, hospitals, etc., 
for their men. By the railway employees’ 
organizations these railway relief departments 
are usually opposed, as tending to make the 
employees too dependent on the railroads, and 
preventing independent unions, which can 
agitate for higher wages or shorter hours. 

In no country are the wages suited to the 
long hours often required. ‘The mental strain 
of long hours of duty, where men are kept con- 
tinually on the road, with little or no oppor- 
tunity to rest, and the irregular hours for sleep 
and rest, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, makes the life of a railway employee 
a hard one. 

Nevertheless, in realizing these evils, the 
reader should not forget the good that rail- 
roads have accomplished, and, above all, the 
good accomplished by the great through 
roads. Without them modern commerce 
would be impossible. They have developed 
cities ; opened up large tracts of territory ; 
turned deserts into gardens. They bind 
together States and countries. They unite 
friends, and are the arteries of public life. 

Mr. Atkinson calls Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
a communist, because of his service to the 
public, and says of American railroads : 

“They have reduced the cost of moving a barrel of 
flour a thousand miles to so small a sum that it can 
hardly be measured in a loaf of bread, at a margin of 


profit which is less than the value of the empt 
at the end of the line,” nea 
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And again: 

“The commerce of the world now turns from one 
side of the globe to the other on a mar- 
gin of a cent ona bushel of grain, a 
dollar a tonof metal, a quarter of a Benefits to 
cent on a textile fabric, or the sixteenth C a 
of acent a pound on sugar. Acube of Yommerce, 
coal which would pass through the rim 
of a quarter of a dollar willdrive a ton 
of food two miles onits way from the producer to the 
consumer.” 


Yet in realizing what American railroads 
have done, it must not be fancied that they 
lead the world in public service. American 
freight rates are lower than those of Europe, 
but passenger fares are cheaper in Europe, es- 
pecially on the State-owned roads. Mr. W. 
M. Acworth of England, comparing English 
and American Railways (Paper 16, in Com- 
pendium of Transportation Theorzes), puts 
the average third-class railway fare in England, 
which is used by the overwhelming majority of 
English travelers, and which he considers fully 
as comfortable as the average American car, at 
1.8 cents per mile, compared with the American 
average of overtwocents. Onthe other hand, 
the extra price for Pullman cars in America he 
considers considerably lower than the differ- 
ence between first and third class fares in 
England. Professor Hadley gives in /ohn- 
son's Cyclopedia, the following average rates 
for 1887. , 


PASSENGER:| FREIGHT: 
COUNTRY. CENTS PER PER TON 
MILE. PER MILE. 
United States.............0. 2.16 -94 
Great. Britain. c.<ncseanestved about 2 less than 2 


1.39 Bay dee 

1.22 1.43 

1.54 1.85 
54 1.36 


But the average American haul is 127 miles, 
and the English under 25 ; so that terminal ex- 


. penses per ton-mile enter five times as much 


into the English rate as the American. Be- 
sides, a large proportion of English rates 
include cartage and delivery, even 
of rough goods, which in New 


York cost a dollar or two per ton. ae 
: : Freight 
Again, English rates are essen- Sided 


tially retail, at high speed and 
frequent intervals, American 
rates are essentially wholesale, at such speed 
and intervals as suit the railways. 

According to United States Consiiay reports 
dated in 1894, railway fares in France also are 
cheaper than in America, and freight rates 
higher. Fares are, first class, 3.6 cents per 
mile; second class, 2.6, and third class, 1.6. 
Goods weighing under 88 lbs. are charged 8.5 
cents per ton per mile; up to 6614 lbs., 13.6 
cents ; up to 40,492 lbs., 27 cents. Coal, timber 
for building purposes, are charged 2.03 cents 
per ton per mile. 

In Germany, fares on the Prussian state 
roads are 3.09 cents per mile (first-class) ; 2.01 
(second class) ; 1.29 (third class); 1.08 (fourth 
class) ; wheat and flour cost for 1000 kilometers 
(621 miles), $10.99 per ton; iron plates, ma- 
chinery, etc., $8.61 ; pig-iron and coal, $5.52. 
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For one kilometer, they all cost 20 cents, vary- 
ing in proportion to the distance. Fares on 
Belgium’s state roads, according to Professor 
Hadley, are the lowest in the world, save 
those in India. Since Professor Hadley’s book 
Hungary’s state zone system has lowered 
Tates there to a marked degree. 

As for the speed of trains, America probably 
Tuns a few of the fastest trains in the world. 
Nevertheless, one or two English trains occa- 
Sionally run faster, and the average express 

trains in England, with their fine 
road-beds and lack of grade cross- 
Speed. ings, exceed the speed of American 
expresses. According to Mr. The- 
: odore Voorhees, General Superin- 
tendent of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad (Paper 17, Compendium of 
Transportation Theorztes), that road has one 
train (the Empire State Express) which covers 
440 miles at 52 miles an hour, but the average 
express between New York and Chicago, Bos- 
ton, etc., makes about 41 miles per hour, while 
England has many trains at over 50 miles per 
hour. On the Continent few trains make 40 
miles per hour, while 30 is nearer the express 
average. 

The following table gives the comparative 

railway mileage of different countries: 


| 
MILES OF MILES PER 
RAILROAD. | 1000 INHABS. 

225,582 

148,230 

24,102 

13,067 

7,695 

418,676 
178,709 26.7 
27,863 5-5 
ar 24,455 6.4 
Russia and Finland... ... | 20,785 2.1 
Great Britain and Ireland 20,641 5-3 
Pestish India... ss ccases ae 18,268 0.6 
Austria Hungary......... 18,119 4.2 
British North America... 15,768 Ee 
The Argentine......... ae 8,357 19.3 
DICEOTI Aa cco cricese Sacre 2,974 25-4 
New South Wales......... 2,564 20.8 
meensland ....<r«sesvess 2,379 55-1 
WM LOAlAR . onsen matente 2,101 31.3 
South Australia........... 1,822 52.5 


IV. RattwAy REFORMS. 


The ways in which it is proposed to meet the 
above problems are very diverse. Some argue 
for the maintenance of the present system, with 
more and wiser public control; others, for a 
nationalization of the road-beds of railways, 
with private operation ; still others for complete 
nationalization. 


A. IMPROVED PRIVATE MANAGEMENT, 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 1895 says (p. 15): 

“The tendency toward railway federation is very 
marked, and indicates a future combination of carriers 
wielding such extraordinary power as to constitute, in 
the estimation of many people, a serious menace to 
commercial freedom. That power will be deprived of 
its principal danger if the authority of the State to 
prevent excesses and inequalities finds ample expres- 
sion in enforceable methods for fixing the standard of 
charges. The business in which railway carriers are 
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engaged is a public service of universal and constant 
necessity, and public authority is bound to see that 
the terms upon which that service is rendered are not 
burdensome or unequal. This implies vastly more 
than enforcing conformity to the published tariff and 
the prevention of discriminations between persons 
entitled to like treatment; it involves the determina- 
tion of what the tariff shall be, due regard being had 
to the rights of shippers and carriers alike.” 


But see p. 131. 


“The Commission is not to be understood as advo- 
cating at this time an enlargement of the general 
scope of the act, or as asking any radical change in its 

eneral structure. Those who have given most re- 


ection to the subject of government regulation are: 


aware that the laws now in force are more or less ten- 
tative and experimental, and such persons anticipate 
that the evolution of railway control by public agen- 
cies will sooner or later result in a more comprehen- 
sive and direct exercise of the power possessed by 
Congress to regulate our internal commerce. But the 
time has probably not arrived for new departures in 
this field of legislation, and the Commission is careful 
to confine its recommendations within the limits and 
aims of the original enactment. The distinct object, 
therefore, of the amendments now urged upon your 
attention is to give to the statute the degree of com- 
pleteness.and effectiveness which it was designed to 
have, and to provide the means whereby its purposes 
can be fairly accomplished. It certainly cannot be 
believed that Congress, having once assumed to exer- 
cise a measure of control over railway carriers, will 
allow that control to become ineffectual by withhold- 
ing the legislation found necessary to secure the 
results expected. We desire to make it specially plain 
that the amendments asked for at this time are in- 
tended simply to make the substance of the law mean 
what it was supposed to mean at the time of its pass- 
age. Experience has demonstrated the respects in 
which the statute is inadequate, and that demonstra- 
tion discloses, we submit, the duty of Congress to cor- 
rect its proven deficiencies. Ifthe policy of regulating 
railroads by fublic authority is to be permanently 
continued, it is obvious that laws should be provided 
to make that regulation efficient and useful.” 


The objections to this plan, however, are 
numerous, but mainly based on the impossi- 
bility of controlling private railroads. Says 
the Hon. Thomas V. Cator in a tract on rail- 
roads: 


“How then can the public control them without 
owning them? It is idle to say you will favor owner- 
ship by the Government if control fails, 
because every effort to control them 
has, and of necessity must, fail, untilthe 
people own and operate them. How 
can you expect to join such inconsistent 
things as private ownership and public 
control? The right to control, to fix rates, isthe very 
essence of property and of ownership, He who cannot 
control does not in fact own property. If we seek, 
by boards, commissions, legislatures, congresses, or 
courts, to frame methods and sources to control rail- 
roads, the inevitable law of self-interest will imme- 
diately induce the owner to own also these boards of 
control, by which, as we have seen, all such commis- 
sions, legislatures, congresses, and courts are elected, 
packed, owned by that monopoly.” 


Mr. C. W. Davis says in The Arena for Au- 
gust, 1891: 


“The president of the Union Pacific tells us that 
‘The courts are open to redress all real grievances of 
the citizen.’ y : 

“There is probably no man in the United States 
better aware than is Sidney Dillon that no citizen, un- 
less he has as much wealth as the president of the Union 
Pacific, can successfully contest a case of any im- 
portance in the courts with one of these corporations 
which make a business, as a warning to other possible 
plaintiffs, of wearing out the unfortunate plaintiff with 
the law’s costly delays ; and, failing this,‘do not hesitate 
to spirit away the plaintiff's witnesses, and to pack 
and buy juries—retaining a special class of attorneys 
for this work—the command of great corporate rev- 
enues enabling them to accomplish their ends, and to 
utterly ruin nearly every man having the hardihood 
to seek Mr. Dillon’s lauded legal redress, and when 
they have accomplished such nefarious object, the 
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entire cost is charged back to the public and collected 
in the form of tolls upon traffic. — : , 

“Referring to tratfic associations, and their vain 
endeavors to keep the corporations within sight of 
commercial ethics, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion says: ‘But the most important provisions of the 
law have not so often been directly violated as they 
have been nullified through devices, carefully framed 
with legal assistance—here is one of the places where 
the high-priced lawyer gets in his work—with a view 
to this very end, and in the belief that when brought 
to legal test the device hit upon would not be held by 
the courts to be so distinctly opposed to the terms of 
the law as to be criminally punishable,’”’ 


There is also serious reason to doubt whether 
the courts will to-day allow the Government to 
fix rates. Says Mr. Cator in the tract quoted 
above : 


“The courts have emphatically decided that neither 
Congress nor the States, by legislation or commission, 
can provide for or put into operation any schedules of 
rates.or tolls to bind a railway which cannot be re- 
strained by injunction, and declared void either by a 
State or United States court, if, upon hearing, such 
court deems it unreasonable. The courts say that if 
the schedules fixed by the power of law are not, in the 
opinion of the court, reasonable, then it amounts toa 
taking of private property for public use without just 
compensation, and is forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States. This has been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Stone vs. The Farmers’ Company, 116 U. S. Rep., p. 
307, and in Dow vs. Beidleman, 125 U.S. Rep., p. 680; 
also in United States Circuit Court, in 35 Fed. Rep. 
880-886 ; also by decisions of the courts of last resort of 
many States, which are quoted in the late case of 
Water Works vs. San Francisco, 82 Cal. Rep., p. 286, 
where it was held that even where the constitution 
empowered a board to fix rates absolutely, it could be 
restrained by the court if it thought other and higher 
rates proper. 

“The final absolute decision of our courts, there- 
fore, is that the power to fix rates is in the courts, and 
cannot be placed elsewhere. What, then, is the rule 
adopted by the courts? Itisthis: That the rates must 
pay—first, the interest on the railway debts; second, 
all its operating expenses ; and third, a fair dividend 
on its capital stock as fixed or increased ; fourth, the 
expenses of operation shown by the books of the com- 
pany—because no one is in a position to disprove these 
books, even if falsely kept, as to operating accounts. 

“This amounts therefore to allowing the company 
to fix its own rates, despite and in defiance of any 
attempt to regulate. Soif the Farmers’ Alliance were 
in possession of every branch of government in States 
and nation, it would be helpless to regulate or con- 
trol railways. Every law or schedule would be im- 
mediately stayed by the injunction of a court. 

“This was done when Judge Brewer, by injunction, 
forbade the State of Iowa to put its schedule of rates 
into operation, at the suit of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company. It was done when the 
Supreme Court of California prohibited the city of 
San Francisco from putting its schedule of water rates 
into operation—and that such is to be the course, 
wherever control is attempted, is squarely asserted 
by C. P. Huntington in an interview published in the 

xaminer at San Francisco on April 4, 1892, When he 
was asked what would be done ane political action 
should be taken by the Merchants’ Traffic Association 
to compel a reduction of rates, his answer was as 
follows: ‘I will say that the association may or may 
not draw the company into politics. I think not; but 
if the legislature of the State passes acts tending to 
destroy the value of our property, we shall have to 
call for protection upon the judicial arm of the Gov- 
ernment.’ . 

“This proves that henceforth the above doctrine 
established by the courts is to be the shield of monop- 
olies. They can increase stock and bonds at pleas- 
ure, so that no income would be so large but that 
they could show that it was required to pay interest, 
operating expenses, and dividends. They have the 
aeerome Court of the United States committed to this 

octrine,’ 


B. NATIONALIZED ROAD-BEDS, 


_ It is proposed that competition be attempted 
in another form; that the nation own the 
roads, and, under proper conditions, allow 
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competing parties to run cars upon them, 
treating our railroads exactly as highways. 
The best plan for this has been presented by 
James H. Hudson in his The Ratlways ana 
the Republic. He says in substance : 


“Under this plan the trains may be owned, loaded, 
and forwarded by different carriers, but all trains 
would be under the contro! of a traindispatcher. The 
carrier wishing to run a train of his own could be 
required to run a regular train on schedule time, or to 
follow a regular train with an extra, just as extra 
trains are now run onevery road in the country. _ 

“With the right of all carriers to transport freight 
over any railroad fully recognized, it might *be per- 
missible to leave the movement of trains in the control 
of the railroad corporation. The company might be 
allowed to inspect the rolling stock sent over its road, 
and to exclude all rolling stock that did not meet the 
requirements of safety and dispatch. , 

“Even a small capital could compete on fair terms 
with the greatest. An engineer and a conductor, 
being qualified and licensed, could buy a locomotive, 
and engage in the business of hauling loaded cars 
belonging to one or a dozen shippers. Repeatedly 
even now, more than onerailroad company have used 
a track jointly for a term of years. 

“The question of tolls under this plan of free com- 
petition presents but little practical difficulty. The 
toll should be a reasonable and uniform rate per ton 
per mile for freight, and per car per mile for empty 
cars; such as will, in the aggregate, yield revenue 
enough to repair and maintain the track, to pay fixed 
charges, and leave a fair dividend upon the dona fide 
capital invested. 

“If any one carrier, or all the carriers, were to 
grant special rates and train accommodations to cer- 
tain shippers, the shippers discriminated against 
could, by investing a few thousand dollars, secure the 
carriage of their freight at nearly first cost. Any com- 
munity discriminated against by the projectors of a 
railroad could construct a short line of its own to the 
discriminating railroad, and freely use the tracks of 
the latter. Whatever differences of rates arise, under 
the natural and legitimate conditions of transporta- 
tion, would remain under free competition. Whatever 
differences are produced by the monopoly of the 
railroads as carriers would be abolished.” 


The objections to this plan are many. It 
would produce most of the evils of the com- 
plete national ownerships of roads, 
without many of its advantages. 

If the nation owned and managed Objections. 
the road-beds, and controlled the 

running of the trains, as it would 

have to, in order to secure safety, it would. 
have in its employ, and under its control, vast 
numbers of men, where all the evils of political 
corruption could creep in, and yet not owning 
the rolling stock, and allowing any one to run 
trains, it would have only a partial responsi- 
bility ; that is, less power to prevent corrup- 
tion. It is hard to imagine conditions more 
favorable to corruption. Divided responsi- 
bility is invariably the corruptor’s opportunity. 
Again, it would hardly be possible, under this 
system, to prevent the combination that pro- 
duces the evils of to-day. Large companies 
could own large quantities of rolling stock, 
and could easily, in a hundred ways, drive out 
small competitors. If competition could be 
easily and cheaply commenced, it could also 
be easily and cheaply bought up. In the 
very nature of the case, to secure safety, speed, 
and economy, there would have to be such an 
agreement as to the dispatching of trains ag 
to make combination almost a necessity. 
Other difficulties could be mentioned. 


C, RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION, 


A growing number of persons favor com- 
plete railroad nationalization. This is favored 
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by socialists, but it is not necessarily socialis- 
tic. (See Sociatism.) Says Professor Ely (7%e 
Independent, August 28, 1890) : 


“Government ownership of railways must be re- 
garded as a part of a general scheme for public 
ownership of all monopolies. It isin the direction of 
individual liberty, and does not lead to socialism. It 
may be regarded even as anti-socialistic. It has 
shown no tendency to promote socialism where it has 
been tried. It is, to be sure, a part of the scheme of 
Socialists, but it is likewise desired by many anti- 
socialists. It does not of necessity mean centraliza- 
tion of power, but it is compatible with an extension 
of the sphere of States and local political units.” 


_ There are many arguments in favor of na- 
tionalizing railroads. First, it would be 
cheaper. Professor Frank Parsons says in the 
American Fabian for February, 1896: 


_ “The cheap transportation of persons and products 
is of the utmost importance to every people. It means 
an increase of travel and traffic, which adds to intelli- 
gence, sympathy, freedom, strength, safety, and 
wealth. 

_ “Traffic increases in geometric ratio with the reduc- 
tion of rates. Public enterprise serves the people at 
cost, reducing the rates to the lowest practicable fig- 
ure, while private enterprise keeps prices up to the 
highest practicable limit. 

“Tf the postal service had been left in private hands 
we probably would still be obliged to pay 25 cents on 
a letter or book, as we do to the private express com- 
panies, no matter how small the package. If, on the 
other hand, the business of the railroads had been 
turned over to the nation, freight rates and passenger 
Tates would have been reduced from time to time, as 
the postal rates have been, and we would now be en- 
abled to ride at a cost of one-tenth of a cent a mile, or 
less, and send our freight at one-half a cent per ton 

er mile. With the increase of traffic which is sure to 

‘ollow low rates, it is probable that the cost of trans- 
portation would fall even lower than this. 

“ Trains have beenrun inthis country atevena lower 
cost than one-tenth of a cent a passenger mile. 

“Tf the nation owned the railways wecould go from 
New York to San Francisco and return, for a five- 
dollar bill. These things would be possible, because 
of the great economies that would be effected by pub- 
lic ownership—economies that would save the people 
more than half of what they pay for railway service 
and reduce the actual cost of operation by at least a 
third. Here are the items: 
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Savings. 

By abolishing all but one 
of the presidents with 
their staffs......... see 

By abolishing the high- 
priced managers and 
their staffs.............- 4 

By abolishing attorneys 
and legal expenses.... 12 

By abolishing competi- 
tive advertising....... 5 

By abolishing traffic 
associations employed 
1o adjust matters 
between competing 
TOAASS. scedeorswceasanae 4 

By exclusive use of the 
shortest routes........ 25 

By consolidation of 
working depots, offi- 
ces, and staffs....... os 20 

By uniformity of rail, 
cars, machinery, etc., 
cheapening their man- 
ufacture, €tC...-..+-+-. 5 

By avoiding strikes and 
developing a _ better 
spirit among em- 


25 C. Wood Davis. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Parsons, 


“ee 


ployees ... ...-++- Jseeeee 10 
By abolishing railway 

corruption funds....... 30 Thomas V. Cater. 
By having no rent or in- 

terest to pay.......-.-- 309 Poor’s Manual. 
By having no dividends ye 2 

LOIDAY cnet ace den newes +e 90 
By putting the surplus in iF 

the people’s treasury.. 20 “ 
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“ Total savings by public ownership of railways, 66r,- 
000,000 a year—a saving of more than half the $1,200,- 
000,000 yearly paid to the railways by the people. 


Second. Public safety demands public 
ownership of the railways. 

Says Professor Parsons in the same article : 

“Tt is seven times as dangerous to be a railroad em- 
piezee in the United States as in Austro-Hungary, and 
eight times as dangerous to be a passenger in the 
United States asin Germany. It was less of a risk to 
your life to enlist in the Union armies during the Re- 
bellion than to enlist in the railway train service of the 
United States to-day. One train man out of 12 is in- 
jured every year inthe United States, and one out of 
zo in the South. The managers are too anxious for 
dividends to care much about buying safety couplers 
or automatic brakes for freight cars, or even to pro- 
vide for the safety of their crossings. The railway 
murders at the crossings in Chicago alone foot up to 
Over 400 a year. 

“A railway strike-is a public calamity; paralysis 
playing about the heart ofthenation. The great strike 
of "87, destroying millions of property and tying up 
hundreds of miles of road, opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to some extent, but it took the Chicago strike to 
show our people the real quality of the institution, 
Since that, nine men out of tenI He with are ready for 
public ownership. And no wonder: that strike cost 
the roads $5,358,000, and the strikers $1,739,000. 

“The interests of employees are always better cared 
for in public employment than in private employment 
of similar nature. Eighty-five per cent. of all railway 
employees get less than $2a day. Baggagemen aver- 
age $1.50, switchmen the same, flagmen $1.13, and 
railway laborers $1.24. On the other hand, Uncle 
Sam’s mail carriers get $600 the first year, #800 the 
second, and $1000 the third, and work but eight hours, 
while railway men work 1o to 14, and brakemen often 
16 hours a day.” 


Third. Perhaps the main argument for 
nationalizing the railroads is that it would 
take out of industry the great combined inter- 
ests that are to-day dominating commerce and 
threatening democratic institutions. Says 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Report 
for 1895 (p. 63): ‘‘ Few persons appreciate the 
extent to which railway corporations are en- 
gaging in business outside the legitimate serv- 
ice of transportation.” Forfurther statements 
of how railroads control to-day the coal busi- 
ness, the oil business, the lumber trade; of how 
they own vast tracts of territory in the West, 
and are buying real estate in the East, see arti- 
cles WEALTH; PLuTocracy; Monopoty; Trusvs. 
Says E. P. Alexander in Razlway Practzse ,; 
“The great majority of the phenomenal for- 
tunes of the day are the result of what may be 
called lucky gambling. ... Wall Street is 
its headquarters, and millions upon millions 
of dollars are accumulated there to meet the 
wants of the players. Railroad stocks are its 
favorite cards to bet upon, for their valuation 
is liable to constant fluctuation on account 
of weather, crops, new combinations, wars, 
strikes, deaths, and legislation. They can 
also be easily affected by personal manipula- 
tions.” (See PLurocracy. For the extent to 
which they dominate and corrupt legislation, 
see the same article.) They own many legis- 
lators and some legislatures. They control 
Senators, are represented in the cabinet, and 
on the judicial bench. (For proof of all these 
statements, see PLurocracy.) They laugh at 
the laws of States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission confesses that it is power- 
erless before them. (See INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Acr.) The one supreme reason for nationaliz- 
ing railroads, is that control without ownership 
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is impossible, so that, if the country does not 
own the roads, the roads will own the country. 

Says Professor R. T. Ely (Zze Independent, 
August 28, 1890) : 


- “No government railways in the world are so thor- 
oughly in politics as the American private railways. 
You cannot turn in any direction in American politics 
without discovering the railway power, It is the 
power behind the throne. Itis a correct popular in- 
stinct which designates the leading men in our rail- 
ways, tailway magnates, or kings. If not already the 
real rulers of the country, they are becoming so; and 
already in the industrial world they wield a power 
which the ordinary political king does not possess. It 
is no wonder that they look upon Government with a 
certain contempt ; for have they not their agents in all 
departments of Government? The danger which is to 
be dreaded is that of all despotic power; ... butofall 
despotisms, that which finds its source in the control of 
indispensable economic resources is most dangerous. 
In other words, if the ascendency of private railways 
becomes complete, it will be worse than the despot- 
isms of history in several respects. It is more secret 
and insidious inits operations. Its power ramifies in 
every direction, its roots reaching counting-rooms, 
editorial sanctums, schools, and churches, which it 
supports with a part of its revenues, as well as courts 
and legislatures. It is not an open, avowed power, but 
an underhanded one, which unawares throws its coils 
about us.... Itcan safely be said that no depart- 
ment of our Federal Government could long be man- 
aged so dishonestly as our railways. Public manage- 
ment is necessarily open. It comes before the people ; 
the minutest details are dragged into the light. Now 
people are afraid to say what they know about rail- 
ways; but under ownership by Government there is 
always a powerful party, supported by a strong press, 
whose interest it is to search out every abuse and 
make it appear even worse than it is. Practices which 
may now be indulged in with impunity would then 
send a man to the penitentiary. There would not, 
under public management, be the same temptation to 
dishonesty. 

“An elevation of the character of our civil service 
must inevitably result from government ownership of 
railways. Private employment would no longer offer 
all the great prizes to business talent. Probably near- 
ly all the present able managers, who are in so many 
respects an admirable class of men, would remain in 
railway service, but they would then exercise their 
talents in the interest of the public, and not for private 
interests, and, after all, public service tends to en- 
noble character ina morally sound community. Pub- 
lic ownership would necessarily be the death of the 
spoils system in politics, for it could not live when its 
real significance would become so plain. All would 
see what the nature of the spoils system is. Where 
Government does most, as a matter of fact, we find 
the best civil service, the least interference of civil 
servants in elections, and the greatest individual lib- 
erty of civil servants. We may expect something 
like a military organization of the railway department 
of the public service, and that kind of organization is 
the one neededin railways. Private corporations seek 
it and desire it; but it is dangerous in their hands, 
Ch Sree be aliowed, even if it would prevent 
strikes. ; 


The result of the last national election could 
have been changed by a change of 21,000 votes 
in California, Oregon, North Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Indiana. (See Prestpency.) That 
enough political influence in those States was 
cast by the railroads to secure those votes for 
Mr. McKinley, no one acquainted with the facts 
will deny. We do not refer of necessity to cor- 
rupt influence, but to the natural influence of 
vast corporations employing so many men. 
Railroads in the United States employ directly 
800,000, and according to O. D. Ashley of the 
Wabash Railroad, railroads support and there- 
fore have a controlling power over 1,200,000. 
The federal armies of the United States at the 
end of the war numbered only 1,000,516 men. 
Is it safer to trust such armies to the national 
government responsible to the people, or to 
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rivate corporations largely irresponsible? And 
Pailroad pi ai ical. ee the terrible battle 
of Gettysburg, 2834 Union men were killed and 
13,713 wounded ; in the year 1894, 2147 persons 
were killed by railroad accidents (1823 of these 
being employees, mainly brakemen) and 26,476 
were injured. The main power of the railroads 
is, however, financial. Their capitalization, June 
30, 1894, was $10,796,473,813, OF Over Six times 
the national debt. This enormous power 1s 
practically controlled by a few men controlling 
a few ruling corporations. 

‘‘In America,’’ says the English writer Ac- 
worth, ‘' the railway rate is a matter of life and 
death. In America rates vary from day to day 
as wildly as the price of fish at Billingsgate. 
An Oriental despot, a Baber, or an Aurungzebe 
did not make and unmake cities with more ab- 
solute and irresistible power than did an Amer- 
ican railway king. 

“We are told that the American railways have 
ruined the English farmer ; people forget that 
they have ruined the American farmer also.” 


Says Mr. Stickney : 


‘““This power, like a government, has authority to 
make tariffsand to enforce their collection. It claims 
a right which no civilized government claims, and no 
sovereign has dared to exercise for centuries, of re- 
bating a portion of its tariff, and thus discriminating 
between its subjects in the collection of its revenues, 
It is safe to say that if the Congress of the United 
States should enact a law which established on an 
commodity one impost duty for the city of New Yor 
and a different duty for other cities, or one duty for 
one firm and another duty for another firm, no matter 
how slight the difference, the people would resort to 
arms, if need be, rather than submit.” (See A. B. 
Stickney’s Razlway Problem, page 31.) 


Says Mr. Bryce : 


“These railway kings are among the greatest men, 
perhaps I may say are the greatest men, in America. 
They have power, more power—that is, more oppor- 
tunity to make their will prevail, than perhaps any 
one in political life,except the President or the Speak- 
er, who, after all, hold theirs only for four vears and 
two years, while the railroad monarch holds his for 
life. When the master of one of the great Western 
lines travels toward the Pacific in his palace car, his 
journey is like a royal progress. Governors of States 
and Territories bow before him; legislatures receive 
him in solemn session; cities and towns seek to pro- 
pitiate him, for has he not the means of making or 
marring a city’s fortunes?’ (Bryce’s dmerican Com- 
monwealth, rst ed., vol. ii., page 515.) 


Says Mr. J. L. Cowles (A General Freight 
and Passenger Post, p. 38): 


“According to the Railroad Gazette of March 20, 
1896, the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road now owns all Southern New England, with its 
fast-growing cities, as in fee simple. It has not onl 
absorbed our principal lines of land transportation ; it 
has also obtained nearly complete control of. almost 
every important wharf in our chief New England har- 
bors and of almost every competing steamboat line 
that plies along our coast. It has already seized more 
than one of the trolley lines which were built to secure 
to local travel a reasonable service, at reasonable rates, 
and a decree has gone forth from the railroad capi- 
tal, in the city of New Haven, that not another electric 
tramway shall ever be laid down on any of the high- 
ways which the people of Connecticut have built and 
which the tracks of this road parallel. There is to be 
no avenue of escape from the burdensome taxes which 
this corporation sees fit to levy upon its subjects. Re- 
cent events would seem to indicate that even the 
church is not to be free from its encroachments. 

Henceforth the presiding council of this Imperial 
Railroad Government are to regulate all the conditions 
of life in New England. The wages of New England 
labor, the profits of New England business, are to be 
determined by their will. Her cities, towns and vil- 
lages are to wither and dry up or to grow and flourish 
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at their pleasure. It will be of no avail for the f. 

tories of the interior to move to the seaboard, for this 
Tailroad despotism rules the sea as well as the land. 
It completely dominates the navigation of Long Island 
Sound, the great ship canal that bathes our southern 
border. A view taken from the top of Bunker Hill 
monument will show that almost every dock in Boston 
Harbor is inits control. From Eastport, Me., to New 
York City the tariff laws of this de facto consolidated 
government have infinitely more influence upon life 
“wee upon business than have the tariff laws of Con- 

ress. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, with its com- 
rey level track and few curves, can haul the 

eaviest loads at the lowest cost of almost any road in 
the country, its average freight rate per mile is among 
the highest in the country. It is nearly double the 
average rate in the United States; it is more than 
double the average rate in the Middle States, in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan... . 

“The passenger fares on the various lines of this con- 
solidated road are, in most cases, nearly as high as 
they were in 1850, and in some cases consolidation has 
very much increased the fares.” 


These great corporations, too, are, as many 
believe, one of the great causes of the develop- 
ment of other trusts and monopolies. Says Al- 
bert J. Stickney in his Raz/way Problem: 


“A railway manager finds it more convenient to 
deal with one man or one corporation than to deal 
with a number of individuals; the manager therefore 
commences operation by giving to some enterprising 
sede an advantage over his neighbor in rates. The 
avored individual, of course, soon obtains a complete 
monopoly in his particular trade; it may be in the 
product of mines or of oil wells, of farms or of fac- 
tories. After atime the grantees of these monopolies 
become rich, and instead of receiving rebates as a 
favor, they become masters of the railways, and, by 
playing one against another, they practically dictate 
the rates they pay.” 


Says Mr. Depew : 


“They parcel the United States out among them- 
selves, and they send their products by any railwa 
they see fit. To-day they send it over the New Yor 
Central ; to-morrow they arbitrarily change it to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. One ofthese privileged deal- 
ers, for instance, is able to send 5 or 10 cars of first- 
class goods per day from Chicagoto New York. The 
regular rate is75 cents per 1oo, but in order to get his 
trade, the railways offer him a rate of 35 or 40 cents.” 


Says Mr. Cowles (as above, pp. 28-29) : 


“Taking a carload of first-class freight at ro tons, 
this great firm, at a rate of 35 cents, receives an ad- 
vantage over its competitors of $80 per car, from $400 
to $800 a day, and from $125,200 tu $250,400 for the work- 
ing year of 313 days, according as it ships 5 or ro cars 
aday. In November, 1891, the Federal grand jury re- 
turned an indictment against Swift & Co., dressed-beef 
shippers of Chicago, for having received $30,000 in re- 
bates in the previous six months from the Nickel Plate 
Road alone. Isit any wonder that in a short time the 
competitors of such a firm are wiped out?” 


To put such power in private hands makes 
talk of liberty in America almost absurd. On 
the other hand, Mr. J. L. Cowles shows how 
cheap freight and passenger transportation could 
be if the railroads were managed as is the pos- 
tal service by the nation. He says (Preface, 
xi.—xii.): : 

“With the transportation business pooled under 
the control of the post-office, with a demurrage limit 
of eight hours—the demurrage limit of Holland and 
Belgium—and with trains sent from the starting point 
to destination over the shortest and most level routes, 
a uniform prepaid rate of $1 a ton on box-car freight 
and 40 cents a ton on products carried in open cars 
would furnish an ample revenue from freight traffic. 
And is it not also reasonable to believe that $1 
would pay the full cost of the service for the average 
trip by ordinary cars on the fastest express, and that 
five cents a trip would meet the cost by way trains Feet 


To prove this he says (p. 76) : 


“The essential facts to be considered in the railway 
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business are as follows: When once a railroad is 
built, trains must run, and it makes very little differ- 
ence in the cost of the business whether the cars go full 
or empty, or whether a locomotive runs alone or with 
a long and heavily laden train behind it ; neither does 
it make a measurable difference in the cost whether a 
part of the train-load is left at one station or at 
another. Are the rates so high that only a royal per- 
sonage can purchase a ticket? Then that single indi- 
vidual must bear the entire expense of the train that 
carries him. On the, other hand, are the rates so 
low that roo persons can avail themselves of the 
a eae reed to travel? Then each traveler will be 
obliged to pay but a hundredth part of the cost of the 
train, and that cost will be increased only by the inter- 
est and wear and tear of one additional car during the 
trip. The expense of moving the train will be prac 

tically the same in either case, and it will hardly make 
a whit difference whether one passenger or all the 
passengers leave the train at the first station at which 
it stops or go through to the end of the journey. 
When once a train has started from Boston to San 
Francisco, there is not a man living can tell the differ- 
ence in the cost of running that train, whether a 
passenger gets off at the first station out of Boston or 
goes through to the Golden Gate. At every station 
some passengers will leave the train, others will take 
their places. One traveler in 1000, perhaps, will go the 
whole journey. ... 

“Mr. Wellington (in his Economic Theory of Railway 
Location) estimates that the addition of 30 tons dead 
weight (and live weight isno heavier than dead weight). 
to a train of five cars will not increase the cost for 
coal in this country over one cent a mile; and since. 
all the passengers that can be squeezed into five cars 
will not weigh 30 tons, it theretore follows that the 
variation in the hewlere cost of a five-car train carry- 
ing 300 or 400 passengers and an empty five-car train is 
but one centamile.... 

“Taking the entire expenses of an eight-car passen- 
ger train, on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad main line, at $x a mile (the cost of the aver- 
age passenger train on that road for the 
year ending June 30, 1893, was less than 


98 cents a mile), the total cost for a roo- Cost of 
mile trip is $100, or lessthan zo centsfor Transpor- 
each of its 520 seats for the whole dis- tation. 


tance. The average trip of the traveler 

on this road, however, is but 17.04 miles, 

so that the average train empties itself five and eight- 
tenth times on a roo-mile journey, and therefore the 
actual seating capacity of an eight-car way-train on 
such a trip is over 3000, and the cost of each seat for 
the average ride of 17.04 miles, some of the travelers 
going the whole distance, others but from one station 
to the next, is less than three and one third cents ; 
and even if the train is but half filled, the cost per 
passenger per trip is but seven cents. But the modern 
locomotive can haul a twelve-car train on this road at 
almost the same speed that it can haul eight cars, and 
with an additional expense, including extra brakemen 
and use of the extra cars, of certainly less than $15 
for the roo-mile trip, and these cars will afford accom- 
modation for 1500 more passengers for the average 17- 
mile ride at acost to the railroad of less than one cent 
for each seat, 

“These figures are astonishing enough, but the 
following statement made by the conservative William 
M. Acworth, the highest railway authority in England, 
goes far beyond my estimates. Mr. Acworth says 
that if a passenger who would otherwise have stayed 
at home were induced to go from London to Glas- 
gow by the offer of a first-class ticket for 3@ (six 
cents), the company would, unless indeed there was no 
first-class seat available on the train, secure a net 

rofit of two and three quarter pence (five and one 
half cents), for the remaining farthing (one half a cent) 
is an ample allowance for the cost of haulage. The 
exact figures in detail are as follows: For coal, three 
sixteenths of a penny ; the remaining one sixteenth of 
a penny is more than sufficient to pay for the extra 
oil, and stores, and water consumed, making a total of 
one fourth of an English penny or one half of an Amer- 
ican cent. Add, say, another half a cent for the wear 
and tear of the seat,and you have one cent. Upto the 
capacity of the railway trains of a country, the cost of 
the additional passengers who could be induced to 
travel by low fares would not be over one cent fora 
distance of 410 miles. (See ‘Taxes on Transport,’’ 
Nineteenth Century Magazine, January, 1892.)... 

“ As to freight, the Razlroad Gazette tells us that at 
times during the summer of 1895 the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad hauled grain from 
Buffalo to New York (440 miles), for 3.96 cents per 100 
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than 80 cents a ton, and these low rates 
Ponting in train-loads of 1800 tons, 60 cars of 30 tons 
each earned for the road over $3.24 a train mule) of 
more than double the average earnings Pee t- 
train mile of the County Pe 55747 in 1894, and far ape 
than the earnings per mile of its own average freight 
train, It is safe to say that even now grain can be 
transported from Buffalo to New York over the New 
York Central and Hudson River Road for 50 cents a 
ton at a very handsome profit ; 1800 tons at so cents a 
ton equals $900. The cost of running the average 
freight train on this road in 1893 was $1.38654 per 
mile, and for 440 miles, $610.08, leaving a profit on 
trains of 1800 tons, at 50 cents a ton, of nearly $300 per 
rip. : 
ee But # this be true now, what will not be possible 
with the new locomotives of Mr. Westinghouse, which 
promise to do the same amount of work as the poo 
engines, with but one eighth the amount of fuel?... 
“The statement of H. T. Newcomb, in the Worth 
American Review of July, 1896, that the average freight 
car of this country now does little over 12 full days 
work in the course of a year, goes far in the support of 
these conclusions. With a reasonable system of classi- 
fication, it would seem possible to reduce the trans- 
portation tax on coal and products of its class to 25 
cents per ton per haul. . x 
“Four days out of five our freight cars lie absolutely 
idle, obstructing side-tracks and rotting under the in- 
fluence of sun and wind and rain. They will not 
average 73 paying hauls a year, and 
they earn lessthan $500 a year. ‘The 


i average car-movement of the country 
ones is absurdly small,’ says the editor of the 
BLES Railway Review, ‘and it is so mainly 
Charges. because of the misuse of the cars by the 


railways themselves.’ The car account- 

ant of the West Shore Road, Mr. W. W. 
Wheatly, estimates the waste of capital in this mis- 
used ee at over $124,000,000, with an interest 
account of at least $5,000,000 and an annual expendi- 
ture of about $10,000,000, to say nothing of track room 
to hold them, locomotives to move them, and the 
other minor but necessary expenses which their exist- 
ence involves. ... 

“Our total railroad freight revenues for the year 
ending June 30, 1894, were $699,490,913, less than $1.10 
per ton for the 638,186,553 tons handled. 

“If the 1,205,169 cars belonging to the railroads had 
made but two paying hauls a week in that year, at 
$7 per aped OR haul, they would have earned over $877,- 
000,000, and an average load of 12 tons, at an average 
rate of but 60 cents a ton, would have produced $7.20 
per car, 

“Ts there anything so very wild in a plan that leaves 
first-class freight at $1.20 a ton, second-class at 80 
cents, and the cheapest service at 4o cents a ton?” 


Of possible passenger fares, Mr. Cowles says : 


“The people of the United States take hardly half 
as many railroad trips during the year as do their 
English brethren. Our 60,000,000 people, with their 
170,000 miles of railway, took less than 532,000,000 rail- 
way trips in 1891, as against over 845,000,000 by the 
English, with less than half our population, and with 
less than one eighth of the railway facilities. Will 
you have the reason forit? Is it not manifestly due 
to the cheap fares on the English working men’s trains 
and to their numberless excursion trains? .. . 

“Tt is to be remembered that even now, with aver- 
age train-loads of but 44 persons, the average passen- 
ger fare of the country is but 53 cents, and the same 

locomotive that hauls these 44 persons 
can haul soo at practically the same cost. 


Possible Ged eric am Hea on “ Prelate 
anton, an outhern Railroad, in 
Jockin August, 1895, hauled 700 passengers at 


very little more cost than that of their 
average passenger trains and at practi- 
cally the same speed.) The average 
passenger train, moreover, can easily make twice as 
many trips during the year as at present. The present 
average train-load of 44 persons earns on its average 
26.43-mile trip about $23. A train of too first-class 
passengers at 20 cents a trip, and of 100 second-class 
passengers at 5 cents would earn $25 in the 26.43-mile 
journey ; but these rates would so stimulate the short- 
distance travel that under such conditions the train 
would probably empty itself every 13 miles, and the 
return would probably be nearer $50 than $25. 
“Palace-car travelers, we are told, do not pay one 
half the cost of their transportation, and yet these are 
the travelers best able to bear the burden of railway 
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diture; their cars weigh at least a third mcre 
than ovdinaty cars; they cost a third more, while they 
carry hardly half as ae! passengers, Palace-car 
fares ought certainly to be from four to six times ordi- 
nary fares. Even in this case, however, this class of 
fares will probably be lower than they are to-day. If 
palace cars and sleeping cars do not pay there are two 
reasons for it : first, the unnecessarily high prices paid 
by the railways to such private concerns as the Pull- 
man Car Company for the use of its cars; and, sec- 
ond, the fares which are so high that only one seat in 
six, perhaps, is occupied. Those whose ‘good-will’ is 
lightly regarded by our railway managers cannot 
afford to travel in palace cars. 4 
“Jt was for the common interest, however, that rail- 
ways were built, and the common interest demands 
the extension of the sphere of the post-office to cover 
this whole business, with passenger and freight 
schedules, something as follows: 


PASSENGER SCHEDULE. Fares per Trip. 


ALS pea waaseae — $ .05 
Palace or first-class cars $ .2z0to .30 
Baggage, per_ piece, 

regulation size and _ 

weight or less, per 

Yatlway trip... cosa. $ .05 


Baggage, domicile to 


domicile, by post.... $ .10to .20 


The objection most frequently raised to na- 
tional ownership is that to put 700,000 people 
into government service would 
give infinite opportunity for polit- 
ical corruption, through the ap- Objections. 
pointing power and through the 
political power that an unprinci- 
pled administration might gain by compelling 
its employees to vote in one way. But the ap- 
pointing power could be abolished, the be- 
lievers in nationalizing the roads say, through 
a rigid civil service, which is to-day being 
adopted in all government departments ; while 
the political danger might be avoided by re- 
fusing to allow public employees to vote. If 
there should be evil, it must be remembered 
that there is evil to-day when private corpora- 
tions frequently practically compel their em- 
ployees to vote in one way. Says Mr. C. Wood 
Davis in Zhe Arena for July, 1891: 


“The second objection is that there would be con- 
stant political pressure to make places for the strikers 
of the party in power... . 

“That this objection has much less force than is 
claimed is clear from the conduct of the postal depart- 
ment, which is, unquestionably, a political adjunct of 
the administration ; yet but few useless men are em- 
ployed, while its conduct of the mail service is a model 
of efficiency, atter which the corporate-managed rail- 
ways might well pattern. Moreover, if the railways 
are put under non-partizan control, this objection will 
lose nearly, if not quite, all its force.” 


Professor Parsons sums up the matter in a 
word when, to the objection that public owner- 
ship would put the roads in politics, he says: 
‘They are in politics now, in the worst possi- 
ble way.’’ One advantage of public owner- 
ship would be publicity of management and 
of accounts. To-day no one knows about rail- 
road management. 

_ The second objection to nationalized railroads 
is that they might be too costly. Says Mr. 
Davis on this point : 


“Possibly this would be true, but they would be 
much better built and cost far less for maintenance 
and ‘ betterments,’ and would represent no more than 
actual cost; and such lines as the Kansas Midland, 
costing but $10,200 per mile, would not, as now, be 
capitalized at $53,024 per mile; nor would the presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific (as does Sidney Dillon in 
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the North American Review for April) say that ‘A 
citizen, simply as a citizen, commits an impertinence 
when he questions the right of a corporation to cap- 
italize its properties at any sum whatever,’ as then 
there would be no Sidney Dillons who would be presi- 
dents of Bed eben sc pretending to own railways 
built wholly rom government moneys and lands, and 
who have never invested a dollar in the construction 
of a property which they have now capitalized at the 
modest sum of $105,000 per mile. 

The seventh objection to State-owned railways is 
that they are incapable of as progressive improve- 
ments as are corporate-owned ones, and will not keep 

ace with the progress of the nation in other respects. 

here may be force in this objection, but the evidence 
points to an opposite conclusion. When the nation 
owns the railways, trains will run into union depots, the 
equipment will become uniform and of the best char- 
acter, and so sufficient that the traffic of no part of the 
country would have to wait while the worthless loco- 
motives of some bankrupt corporation were being 
patched up; nor would there be the present difficulties 
-In obtaining freight cars, growing out of the poverty 
of corporations which have been plundered by 
the manipulators, and improvements would not be 
hindered by the diverse ideas of the managers of vari- 
ous lines in relation to the adoption of devices in- 
tended to render life more secure or to add to the 
public convenience. Instead of national ownership 
being a hindrance to improvement and enterprise, the 
results in Australia prove the contrary, asin Victoria 
the government railways are already provided with 
interlocking plants at all grade crossings, and one 
line does not have to wait the motion of another, but 
all are governed by an active and enlightened policy 
which adopts all beneficial improvements, appliances, 
or modes of administration that will add either to the 
public safety, comfort, or convenience.”’ 


The third objection is that it would cost the 
people too much to buy the roads. To this 
those who favor the nationalization of roads 
answer that it need not cost the people a dol- 
lar. Says Professor Ely (in the article quoted 
above): 

“Existing lines should be purchased, and a good, 
fair price, to be settled by arbitration, ought to be 
paid. There is no reason why an attempt should be 
made to get this property for less than its present 
value ; on the contrary, there is every reason why a 
just price should be Ee The Government should 
Pee cgaticl lines only in case an honest price is re- 
fused. Thus the railways could be brought to terms. 
A sinking fund to repay the bonds issued must be a 
part of any scheme of government purchase, and 
charges for freight and passenger traffic should be 
high enovgh to pay all expenses and make payments 
to the sinking fund, and should be reduced from time 
totime to prevent a surplus. It is interesting to no- 
tice that in Prussia the financial success of govern- 
ment ownership has surpassed anticipations.” 


Professor Ely believes in paying a good 
price for the roads; firstly, in justice to the 
stockholders, who have honestly bought rail- 
road stock ; secondly, from reasons of expedi- 
ency, in that a contrary policy would throw 
the interests of present railroad corporations, 
as well as the stockholders, so strongly against 
railroad nationalization that it is doubtful if 
the measure could be carried save by revolu- 
tion. Most nationalizers agree with this view. 
Even so, however, the purchase would cost 
the country nothing, as the railroads would 
earn enough to more than pay interest on the 
purchase. x 

Some, however, favor more radical methods 
of purchase. They at least believe that the 
Government should be very careful what it 
pays for the railroads, since so much of their 
present valuation is watered. F 

According to Mr. Henry V. Poor, in Poor's 
Manual of Raitroads for 1884, the average 
cost per mile of the railroads in the United 
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States.did not exceed $30,000. Acceptin 
that estimate, the 178,708 miles in the Unite 
States, according to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of December, 
1895, represented $5,361,240,000, instead of 
$10,796,473,813. Thatis, the capitalization was 
more than one-half water. 

If the Government bought the roads at their 
cost value by issuing bonds, and paid interest 
at 3 per cent. on the bonds, the annual charge 
would be $160,000,000. In the depressed year 
ending June 30, 1894, the gross earnings of the 
MOAGSRWELE Ne erctivweetr ye ten ore $1,073,361,797 
and the gross expenses.......... 731,414,322 


leaving $341,947,475 
Subtracting the interest from this, the nation 


could pay the interest on the bonds and clear 
$180,000,000 a year, which, applied toa sink- 
ing fund, would pay off the principal in 30 
years aud enable the nation, without a dol- 
lar’s expense, to have a net income of $340,- 
000,000 annually. This is based on the de- 
pressed profits of 1894, and makes no allowance 
for economy through nationalization, which is 
estimated above at hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and makes no allowance for putting 
the sinking fund at interest. 


References: C. F. Adams, Jr’s., Raztlroads, their 
Origins and Problems (1878); also his Chapters on Erte 
(1872); E. Atkinson’s Zhe Railwa , the Farmer, and 
the Public (2885); Albert Fink’s Various Reports, Ar- 
guments, and Lestimonies, before Congressional and 
other committees; A. T. Hadley’s Razlroad Trans- 
portation (1885); J. F. Hudson’s The Razlways and 
the Republic p68) 5 Poor’s Manuals ; Ex-President 
Stickney’s Razlway Problems; reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, etc., etc.; Compendium 
of Transportation Theortes (1893); George Findlay’s 
Working and Management ofan in lish Ratlway (1891); 
jJ.L.Cowles'A General Freight and Passenger Post(1896) 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—In the year 
closing January 30, 1894, there were killed in 
the United States by railway accidents, 324 
passengers and 1823 railway employees; 3034 
passengers were injured and 23,422 employees. 
One out of every 156 employees was killed and 
one out of every 12 injured. One passenger 
was killed out of every 1,668,791 carried, or 
one for each 44,103,228 miles traveled, and one 
passenger injured for every 178,210 passen- 
gers, or one for each 4,709,771 miles. In Great 
Britain in 1894, 479 employees were killed and 
2711 injured, or one for every 796 and every 
140 employees. That is, it was five times as 
safe to be a railroad employee in Great 
Britain, as far as life was concerned, and 
eleven times as safe as far as life and limb 
were concerned. And this was a favorable 
year for the United States, due, says the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from which the facts for the United States are 
taken, partly, it is hoped, to the increased 
use of safety appliances, but partly to the 
decreased number of men employed. Ha- 
zell’s Annual for 1896, from which our facts 
for Great Britain are taken, says: ‘ Relative 
to the total train movement, the railways 
of the United Kingdom have in six years 
killed about four and one-half times fewer 
passengers than those of the United States, 
but our lines cost something like five times as 
much to construct.” This is not, however, to 
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say that railroad fares or running expenses 1 
England are so much more than in the United 
States. (See RAILWAYS.) 

In Belgium, under State management, only 
93 passengers and employees have been killed 
by collisions or derailments, from 1835-91, 
2032 have been killed in stations, and 1062 have 
lost their lives by being run over; 3187 in 56 
years—less than in the United States in two 
years. As the United States has about five 
times as many miles of road for her population 
as Belgium has for hers, 3187 accidents in Bel- 
gium would be equivalent to about 16,000 in 
the United States, so that Belgium has killed 
in 56 years, proportionately, what the United 
States has in eight years ; both employees and 
passengers taken together. For employees 
alone, the figures are far worse. 

In France, according to the Annuazre de 
Ll Economique Politigue, there were killed on 
French railways, in 1893, 514 persons to the 
United States 34,556 in that year. 

The United States has about four times as 
many miles of road for her population as 
France has for hers, so that 514 accidents 
in France correspond to 2056 in the United 
States. 

Germany in 1889-90, according to the report 
on Germany of the (English) Royal Commis- 
sion on Labor, killed 1 employee to every 500 
on her railways to the United States 1 for 
every 156 in the favorable year of 1894. 

The cause for these enormous differences is 
that the railroads of Europe are far better built 
than those of the United States, far better 
manned, and far more carefully managed. 
The only advantage on the part of the 
United States is that her roads cost less to 
build and have cheaper freight rates. 

As far as passengers are concerned, the 
safety in England as compared with America 
is mainly due to the absence in England of 
grade crossings and the general adoption of 
the block system, which is now being intro- 
duced in the United States. As far as em- 
ployees are concerned, the slaughter of men in 
the United States is mainly of brakemen, who 
couple freight cars with inadequate and anti- 
quated couplings. In 1894 only 27 per cent. of 
the freight cars of the United States had auto- 
matic couplers, and only 22 per cent. train 
brakes. ~ 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—Under this head we consider the 
organizations of railway employees of all kinds, 
from the conservative Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers to the American Railway Union. 

The first railway men to organize were the 
engineers. After early ineffectual efforts at 
organization, May 8, 1863, 12 engineers at 

Detroit formed a Brotherhood of 

the Footboard, which has since 
Brotherhood grown into the Brotherhood of Lo- 
of _ comotive Engineers. By August 
Locomotive a Grand National Division was 
Engineers, organized, with W. D. Robinson, 
sometimes called the Father of 

the Brotherhood, as Grand Chief 
Engineer. The first strike of the Brother- 
hood took place in 1864, on the Fort Wayne 
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and Chicago road, and was defeated. In 1864 
the name Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was adopted. In 1866 
The Locomotive Engineers Journal was es- 
tablished, and in the ensuing years various or- 
phans’ and disabled members’ funds. In 1872 
the Brotherhood voted to expel all members en- 
gaging inastrike without the direction of their 
divisions. In 1874 Mr. P. M. Arthur (¢g. v.) was. 
chosen chief of the Brotherhood, and has held 
the office down to the present time. His policy 
has been to manage the Brotherhood on purely 
“business” principles, strictly in the interests 
of its members alone, and not to unite with 
any other labor organization unless it could be 
shown directly for the interests of the Brother- 
hood. This policy has often gained for him 
the hostility of other organizations and the 
ptaise of business men for his conservatism. 
Nevertheless the Brotherhood has had a num- 
ber of strikes. The Brotherhood, as its records. 
abundantly show, first exhausts all pacific 
means, and then stops the trains at such hours. 
as to cause as little inconvenience as practicable 
to the traveling and business public. The 
Brotherhood has been generally successful in 
securing a compliance with its requests with- 
out much delay. Sometimes the struggle has 
been protracted, the officials refusing at first 
to even recognize the Brotherhood. But event- 
ually they have been compelled todoso. Ina 
few instances strikes have been unsuccessful, 
owing usually to the assistance rendered by 
other companies. In commenting on the result 
of one strike, which cost the company at least 
half a million dollars, Chief Arthur said: 


“Tt is not the money that has been paid the engineers 
that has bankrupted so many railroads. Itis the pecu- 
lation, fraud, and mismanagement of those high in 
authority. If all the legitimate earnings of the rail- 
road companies found their way into their treasury, 
they could afford to pay their employees liberal wages 
and declare a fair dividend to their stockholders.” 


According to the third biennial report of the 
Minnesota Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 335), 
the Brotherhood has paid out through its 
mutual life assurance associations, from the 
organization of this fund in 1867 to March 31, 
1892, $3,778,169. In 1892 the receipts of the 
Brotherhood, with about 33,000 members, were 
$118,663, and its disbursements $82,270, the 
grand dues of the Brotherhood being $2 per 
year. 

In 1868 the Order of Railway Conductors of 
America was organized at Mendota, Ill. It 
has a mutual insurance depart- 


ment which in 1890 received 
$724,317 for 4680 members, and Other 
paid out $680,078. The total Railway 


membership of the order in 1890 Organiza- 
was 15,769. tions, 
‘The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen was organized in an old 
car-shed at Port Jervis, N. Y., December 1, 
1873. By 1877 there were 78 lodges, but its 
growth was checked by the railroad strikes of 
that year. (See Srrikks.) It has since, how- 
ever, grown. It has now 472 lodges, and a 
strong insttrance system, with 26,000 members, 
in 1892. Its official head is F. P. Sergeant of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The first lodge of Railroad Trainmen was 
organized September 23, 1883, at Oneida, 
N.Y. By 1885 it had nearly 7ooo members, 
and 20,409 members in 1890. 

The Switchmen’s Railroad Aid Association 
of North America was organized in Chicago in 
1886, and had 6453 members in 1891. 

All of these organizations have well-man- 
aged insurance departments. 

The American Railway Union is a new or- 
ganization, and much more radical than the 
others. It was organized in Chicago, June 20, 
1893, under the lead of Eugene V. Debs (¢. v.). 
The report of the Commission on the Pullman 
strike (see PULLMAN) says of this union : 

“The theory underlying this movement is that the 
organization of different classes of railroad employees 


(to the number of about 140,000) upon 
the trade-union idea has ceased to be 


The useful or adequate ; that pride of organ- 

: ization, petty jealousies, and the con- 
American ict of viewsinto which men are trained 
Railway in separate organizations under differ- 
Union. ent leaders, tend to defeat the common 


object of all, and enable railroads to 
use such organizations against each 
other in contentions over wages, etc.; 
that the rapid concentration of railroad capital and 
management demands a like union of their em- 
ployees for the purpose of mutual protection; that 
the interests of each of the 850,000 and over railroad 
employees of the United States, as to wages, treat- 
ment, hours of labor, legislation. insurance, mutual 
aid, etc., are common to all, and hence all ought to be- 
long to one organization that shall assert its united 
strength in the protection of the rights of every 
tnember.... 

“In the American Railway Union there are depart- 
ments of literature and education, legislation, coopera- 
tion, mediation, insurance, etc. The organization 
consists of a general union and of local unions. The 
general union is formed by representatives of local 
unions, who elect a board of nine directors quadren- 
nially. This board has authority to ‘issue such or- 
ders and adopt such measures as may be required to 
carry out the objects of the order.’ Any ten white 

ersons employed in railway service, except super- 
intendents, etc., can organize a local union. Each 
local union has its board of mediation, and the chair- 
men of the various local boards upon a system of 
railroads constitute a general board of mediation for 
that system. 

“The constitution provides that: 

* All complaints and adjustments must first be takeu 
up by the local union ; if accepted by a majority vote, 
it shall be referred to the local board of mediation for 
adjustment, and, if failing, the case shall be submit- 
ted to the chairman of the general board of mediation ; 
failing in which, they shall notify the president of 
the general union, who shall authorize the most avail- 
able member of the board of directors to visit and 
meet with the general chairman of the board of medi- 
ation and issue such instructions as will be promul- 
gated by the directors. sg , ; 

“Under these provisions it is claimed that no strike 
can be declared except by order of a majority of the 
men involved.” 


The union is said to number about 150,000. 
(For an account of the relation of the A. R. U. 
to the Pullman strike, see PULLMAN STRIKE.) 

Such are the main organizations of railway 
employees in the United States. There are 
others, and there are continual efforts to get 
these organizations to unite, but as yet no per- 
manent union has been effected. At times of 
strikes they often, however, acttogether. (See 
STRIKES.) : , 

The great English railway employees’ or- 
ganizations are the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, and the Railway Workers’ 


Union. ; ‘ : 
The former, established in 1872, is a trade 
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friendly society of the old type, with high dues. 
and extensive benefits. It had 30,000 mem- 
bers in 1891. The latter, established in 1889 as. 
a rival to the Amalgamated, represents the 
new trade-unionism. It voted, November, 
18go, ‘‘ That the union shall remain a fighting 
one, and shall not be encumbered with any 
sick or accident fund,” 

Besides these is the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers, and Firemen, estab- 
lished in 1880, and with 7000 members, (See 
also FRANCE; GERMANY.) 


RAILWAY STRIKES. See Srrixzs. 


RAU, KARL HEINRICH, was born in 
Erlangen in1792. In 1818 he became professor 
at Erlangen, and in 1832 at Heidelberg. 
From 1837 to 1840 he was in the first chamber 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and later a 
counsellor of the Duchy. He died in 1870. 

His Lehrbuch der Politischen Oekonomie 
(1864) was until 1874 recognized in Germany 
as an authority, and almost an encyclopedia. 
in economic studies. 


RECEIVERS are persons appointed by 
the courts to receive rents, issues, or profits. 
of land, or other property which is in question. 
between the parties to a litigation, or which 
belongs to one who is legally incompetent, as. 
aninfant. They are appointed in justice as a 
benefit for all concerned. Railroad receivers 
are given power which receivers of all cor- 
porations are not, since railroad corporations 
are of quasi-public character. They are al- 
lowed to borrow money to conduct the railroad. 
But this trust is not unfrequently abused. 
Says the Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1894 (1895), (pp. 84-85): ‘‘ The 
conduct of many receivers in the management 
of railroad property justifies such reliance in 
a very slight degree.” 


RECIPROCITY in trade is an agreement 
made between two countries, whereby they 
agree to make reciprocal or equivalent reduc- 
tions in the duties on certain articles. This 
policy has been’considerably advocated in the 
United States, and prominently by James G. 
Blaine. By the third section of the act of 
Congress of 1890, called the McKinley act, it 
was provided that, ‘‘with a view to secure 
reciprocal trade,” sugars not above 16 Dutch 
standard, molasses, coffee, and hides should 
be admitted into the United States free of 
duty, unless the President should become 
satisfied that reciprocal favors will not be 
granted to the products of the United States.” 
Arrangements of this character were con- 
cluded with Brazil, Honduras, Salvador, 
Guatamala, Nicaragua, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Spain (for Cuba and Porto Rico), and 
Great Britain (as to British Guiana and cer- 
tain of the British West Indies). These ar- 
rangements were superseded by the tariff act. 


of August, 1894. 


RECLUS, JACQUES ELISEE, was born 
at Sainte Foy la Grande in 1830, and studied 
in Rhenish Prussia, and at Berlin. Coming to 
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is, his exteme republican views caused 
fan to leave the country after the coup d'état 
of December 2, 1851. Till 1857 he traveled 
in England, Ireland, the United States, and 
New Granada, and in 1857 returned to 
Paris, and published his geographical re- 
searches. He wrote various scientific works, 
contributing, however, as well to anarchist 
and radical journals. Taking part with the 
Paris Communards in 1871, he was arrested, 
and tho defended by eminent scientists, was 
sentenced to transportation for life, a sentence 
afterward changed to one of banishment. 
Going to Switzerland, he was admitted to the 
benefits of amnesty in 1879. In 1882 he ini- 
tiated the anti-marriage movement, his two 
daughters marrying without religious or civil 
ceremony. In 1892 he was appointed profes- 
sor of comparative geography at the University 
of Brussels. The first volume of his Geographze 
Universelle was published in 1875, the seven- 
teenthin1891. His main anarchist writings are 
Anarchy by an Anarchist (1884), and Evolu- 
tion and Revolution (1891). In 1878 he wrote 
toacongress of anarchists at Freiberg: ‘‘ We 
are revolutionaries because we desire jus- 
tice. . . . Progress has never resulted from 
mere peaceful evolution. We are anar- 
cchists who recognize no oneas our master. .. . 
There is no such thing as morality without 
liberty. We are also International Col- 
lectivists, for we are aware that the very ex- 
istence of human beings necessarily implies a 
certain social grouping.” 


RED CROSS SOCIETY, THE, was or- 
ganized in Europe, at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, in 1866; in the United States in 1884. 
Its organization in Switzerland was due to the 
efforts of Mr. Henri Dunant. The name 
ae from its flag, a red cross on a white 

eld. 

‘It is a confederation of relief societies in 
different countries, the aim of which is to 
ameliorate the condition of sick and wounded 
soldiers in time of war; and its operations 
extend over nearly the entire civilized world.” 
This is from the original constitution of the 
society in Europe. In this country, compara- 
tively exempt from the danger of war, its 
scope is enlarged. The constitution contains 
an article in that of no other of the 39 nations 
organized under this treaty. Itis “that our 
society shall have for one of its objects aid to 
the suffering in times of great national calam- 
ities, such as floods and cyclones—visitations 
to which we are peculiarly liable—great fires, 
pestilence, earthquake, local famines.” Its 
work has been almost exclusively in line of 
these calamities. 

During our Civil War the first organized 
work in this line commenced, and, with Miss 
Clara Barton at its head, did noble service in 
alleviating the suffering of the sick and 
wounded. It was not, however, until after 
the close of our war, when Miss Barton, broken 
in health, was ordered to Europe to recuper- 
ate, that the question of our joining in the 
Red Cross movement with foreign nations 
was seriously considered. A committee of the 

International Society of Switzerland,” the 
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original society, waited upon Miss Barton to 
why our ety held aloof from the Red 
Cross movement. She had not before heard 
of it, became very much interested, and, as 
soon as possible after her return to the United 
States, presented the matter to the Govern- 
ment, and it was favorably acted upon. 

Twelve great national calamities have 
claimed the services of the Red Cross in the 
United States. After the great forest fires of 
Michigan came the floods in Ohio and Missis- 
sippi in 1882; the Mississippi cyclone; the 
floods of 1884; the Virginia epidemic; the 
Texas drought ; the Charlestown earthquake ; 
the Mount Vernon (Illinois) cyclone ; and the 
great Johnstown disaster. The society also 
ministered to the peasants of Russia during 
the great famine there, and, at this writing, 
Miss Barton is in Turkey, aiding the Arme- 
nians, tortured and plundered by the Turks. 
As soon as acalamity becomes known, the 
president of the society and her associate 
helpers start for the scene of the disaster, 
taking with them supplies of every sort—food, 
clothing, materials, and tools for building, 
household utensils, etc. 


REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE, 
THE.—For the general principles involved in 
the Referendum and the Initiative, and for the 
reasons for their advocacy, see Direct Lecis- 
LATION. 

The Referendum may be defined in general 
as the referring of legislation to the people for 
final rejection or acceptance ; the Initiative, as 
the giving to the people the right of proposing 
legislation to be acted upon. 

According to the Referendum, as it is now 
generally advocated, no law, save a strictly 
defined class of urgent measures for the public 
peace, health, and safety, which require a two- 
thirds or three-quarters majority to pass, 
would go into effect without wait- 
ing a fixed time, say go days. If, 
during this time, a part of the vot- Definitions, 
ers, Say Io per cent., signa petition 
for the Referendum on that law, 
it would not go into effect till the next regular 
election, when the people would vote on it, 
= if a majority voted no, it would not be a 

aw. 

By the Initiative, if a certain percentage of 
the voters, say Io per cent., sign a petition for 
a law and file it with the proper official, it must 
come before the legislature, and perhaps be 
referred to the people. Sometimes the law 
requires that legislation be referred to the peo- 
ple, whether they petition for it or not. This 
is called the compulsory Referendum. Where 
the Referendum is taken only when a certain 
number petition for it, it is called the optional 
Referendum. Together the Referendum and 
the Initiative furnish direct legislation. 

Says Mr. J. W. Sullivan (Direct Legisla- 
C104, Dp. LP) 

“There is a radical difference between a democracy 
and a representative government. In a democracy, 
the citizens themselves make the law and superintend 
its administration ; ina representative government, the 
citizens empower legislators and executive officers to 


make the law and to carryit out. Underademocracy, 
sovereignty remains uninterrupedly with the citizens, 


‘ 
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or rather a changing majority of the citizens; under a 
Tepresentative government, sovereignty is surren- 
dered by the citizens, for stated terms, to officials. In 
other words, democracy is direct rule by the majority, 
while representative government is rule by a succes- 
sion of quasi-oligarchies, indirectly and remotely re- 
sponsible to the majority.” 


Says Mr. W. D. McCrackan (The Swiss Ref- 
erendum) : 


‘“ihis Swiss Referendum must not be confounded 
with the French plebiscite, and deserves none of the 
odium which attaches to that destructive institution. 
The latter isatemporary expedient, illegal and abnor- 
mal, used only at moments of great national excite- 
ment when the popular vote has been carefully 
prepared and ascertained by unscrupulous adven- 
turers. The plebiscite has invariably proved itself to 
be a device invented by tyrants to entrap the people 
into giving assent to their usurpations, whereas the 
Referendum acts through regular channels, estab- 
lished by law, sanctioned by the people and therefore 
constitutional.” 

The home of the Referendum and the Initia- 
tive is the Swiss Republic, where from times 
almost immemorial the people of at least some 
of her cantons, and notoriously of Uri and Ap- 
penzell and the two Unterwalds, have met, in 
assemblies, or /andsgemeinden, in the open, 
and decided laws bya direct popular vote. As 
however the cantons (see SwITZERLAND) grew 
in population, and the confederation took in 

towns and cities, this was not al- 
ways possible, tho the custom still 

Historyin obtains in Uri, Appenzell, Glarus, 
Switzerland. and the two Unterwalds. Yet 

even in the cities at various times 

all the citizens were asked to vote 
on certain measures, as in Berne and Ziirich at 
the time of the Reformation, to see how many 
were Protestants. Berne, from 1469 to 1524 is 
said to have taken 60 Referendums. The Ref- 
erendum appears too in a rudimentary form as 
early as the sixteenth century in the cantons 
of Graubiinden or Grisons and Valais, before 
those districts had become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Swiss confederation, and while 
they were still known as Zugewandte Orte, or 
Associated States. Delegates from their sev- 
eral communes met periodically, but were al- 
ways obliged to refer their decisions to the 
communes themselves for final approval. In 
the same manner the delegates from the 
various cantons to the old Federal Diet, or as- 
sembly of the Swiss confederation, referred 
their votes to these States. In- 1802 the con- 
stitution of the Helvetic Republic was referred 
to a popular vote. Most of the Swiss cantonal 
constitutional changes have been made by the 
Referendum, and their constitutions now usu- 
ally require that all such changes be thus made. 
St. Gall gave the people the right to prevent 
a law coming into force in 1831; rural Basle 
in 1832 ; Valais, 1839 ; Lucerne, 1841. Valaisin 
1842 passed a measure referring all laws to the 
people, but the people voted against the law. 
Vaud in 1845, and Berne in 1846, adopted the 
optional Referendum. In 1868, after an agita- 
tion largely led by the socialist, Karl Burkli 

. uv.), the compulsory Referendum was 
adopted and the Initiative, if one-third of the 
members of the Great Council, or 3000 citizens, 
demanded it. Thurgau, Berne, Schaffausen, 
soon followed, till the Referendum exists to- 
day in all the Swiss cantons except Fribourg. 
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Ten have the compulsory, eight the optional 
Referendum, six the Lavidsgemeinde. 

The Federal Referendum was established in 
1874. Itis optional. The demand for it must 
be made by 30,000 citizens or by eight cantons, 
The petition for a vote under it 
must be made within 90 days after 
the publication of the proposed _ Federal 
law. It is operative with respect Referendum, 
either to astatute, as passed by the 
Federal Assembly, or a decree of 
the executive power. Of 149 Federallaws and 
decrees subject to the Referendum, passed up 
to the close of 1891 under the constitution of 
1874, 27 were challenged by the necessary 30,- 
ooo petitioners, 15 being rejected and 12 ac- 
cepted. The Federal Initiative was established 
by a vote taken on Sunday, July 5, 1891. It 
requires 50,000 petitioners, whose proposal 
must be discussed by the Federal Assembly 
and then sent, within a prescribed period, to the 
whole citizenship for a vote. The Initiative is 
not a petition to the legislative body; it is a 
demand made on the entire citizenship. 

The Federal constitution may be revised at 
any time. Fifty thousand voters petitioning 
for it, or the Federal Assembly (Congress) de- 
manding it, the question is submitted to the 
country. If the vote is in the affirmative, the 
council of States (the Senate) and the National 
council (the House) are both dissolved. An 
election of these bodies takes place at once; 
the Assembly, fresh from the people, then 
makes the requirecl revision and submits the 
revised constitution tothecountry. Tostand, 
it must be supported by a majority of the 
voters and a majority of the 22 cantons. 

From its establishment in 1874, to January, 
1895, the Federal Assembly passed 180 bills of 
a general character. For these the Referen- 
dum was demanded for 18; the people ac- 
cepted 6, and rejected 12. 

The Federal Initiative was adopted by a 
vote taken July 5, 1891. 

The following is the Swiss Federal Referen- 
dum and Initiative Law (from United States 
Consular Report, vol. xlvi. No. 170): 


LI. The Referendum. 


‘ ARTICLE 1. Federal laws, as well as federal enact- 
ments which are binding, if not of an urgent nature, 
shall be submitted to the vote of the people on the de- 
mand of at least 30,000 Swiss citizens, or of the govern- 
ments of at least eight cantons. 

‘““ ART. 2. The Federal Assembly will decide whether 
a federal act is binding or urgent, and the decision has 
in every case to be expressly incorporated in said act. 
In such case, the Federal Council will provide for the 
execution of the law, and haveit entered onthe statute 
book. 

“ ART. 3. All federal laws, as well as acts, which do 
not conflict with Article 2, are to be published immedi- 
ately after their enactment, and a sufficient number of 
copies must be sent to the cantonal governments. 

‘ART, 4. If the referendum is demanded by the peo- 
ple, or by the cantons, the same must be filed within 90 
days, counting from the day of the publication of the 
law or the enactment, in the official organ of the con- 
federation. ad: ; - 

* ART, 5. The demand for an election is to be in writ- 
ing and addressed to the Federal Council ; citizens who 
wish to sign the demand must do soin person ; any one 
signing another’s name shall be subjected to punish- 
ment for forgery; the authorities of the respective 
communities must certify as to the voting right of 
electors whose signatures are appended to the referen- 
dum demand; no fee shall be collected for such 


certificates. 
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“ ART. 6. If a number of cantons make the demand 
(referendum), it has to be made through the canton 
councils, provided that the cantonal constitution does 
not prescribe other rules. : ; 

“ART. 7. If, after the expiration of the go days 
dating from the first publication of a federal law or 

enactment in the official federal organ, 

no demand for an der es bie bee 

7 made by the people, or if suc eman 

The Swiss has been fade within the period named, 

Law. but the official count shows that the 

requisite 30,000 signatures, or eight can- 

tonal governments, have not been ob- 

tained, the Federal Council will declare the respective 

law or enactment in force, and will order the same in- 
corporated in the statutes. ; 

“The signatures asking fora referendum will be pub- 
lished in the federal organs, showing the number of 
signatures from each canton or community ; further, 
the demands made by the cantonal governments in 
accordance with Article 6 will be published, More- 
over, the Federal Council will report the result to the 
Federal Assembly at its next meeting, and submit the 
records relating thereto. 

“ART. 8. If, on the other hand, it is found upon ex- 
amination of the application, that the request has been 
signed by the requisite number of cantons, then the 
Federal Council will order the question submitted to 
the vote of the people. It will alsoinform the cantonal 
governments thereof, and order the enactment refer- 
ring thereto to be published without delay. ; 

‘ART. g. All the citizens of Switzerland will cast 
their vote on the same day, which will be named by 
the Federal Council. 

“ART, ro. Every male Swiss citizen, who has attained 
his 20th year, is entitled to vote, provided he is not de- 
barred therefrom by the law of the canton of whichhe 
is a resident. 

‘CART. 11. Eachcanton has to provide for the election 
within its territory, in accordance with the federal pre- 
scriptions relative thereto. 

“ART, rz. Arecord of the vote shall be kept in each 
community or each district. Such record must contain 
the exact number of persons entitled to vote, and the 
number of yeas and nays that have been cast for or 
against the law in question. 

“ ART. 13. The cantonal governments must send these 
tally lists, within ro days, to the Federal Council, hold- 
ing the ballots at the disposal of said Council. By 
these records the Federal Comiel will determine the 
result of the election. 

‘CART. 14. The federal law or the federal enactment 
is to be regarded as in force if a majority of the votes 
cast have been found in favor of the same. In such 
cases, the Federal Council will order the same enacted 
and incorporated in the federal statutes. 

“ART. 1s. If, on the contrary, a majority is found to 
be against the law, the same will be declared rejected, 
and, therefore, void. 

_‘‘ ART. 16. In both cases the Federal Council will pub- 
lish the result of the election, and inform the Federal 
Assembly thereof at its next meeting. 

“ART, 17. The Federal Council is charged with the 
execution of the present law.” 


IT. The Initiative. 


“ ARTICLE r. A revision of the federal constitution, 
as a whole or in part, can at any time be demanded by 
way of the initiative. (See Articles 118, 120, and rex of 
the constitution.) 

“ART, 2, If any one desires to use this franchise, an 
application signed by at least 50,000 voters, who must 
be Swiss citizens, is to be addressed in writing to the 
Federal Council, who will submit the same to the Fed- 
eral Assembly. This application must contain the 
subject of the initiative. 

_ ART. 3. Any citizen wishing to make such applica- 
tion must sign it personally. Any one signing an- 
other’s name will be indicted for forgery and punished 
accordingly. 

“ART. 4. Each list containing the signatures must 
name the canton andthe community of which the ap- 
plicants are residents. To be valid it must also 
specify: (1) The text of the initiative; (2) the text of 
Article 3 0f this law ; (3) a certificate of the city authori- 
ties, properly dated, showing the applicants to be 
entitled to vote on federal laws, and that they are quali- 
fied electors in their communities. No fee shall be 
collected for this certificate, 
a ae Having received the revision demand, the 

ederal Council will canvass the signatures and deter- 
mine the number entitled to vote. Debarred from vot- 
img will be; (1) Those whose signatures have not been 
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certified to, within the period of six months, dating 
retrogressively from the day on which the revision de- 
mand is received by the Federal Council; (2) the sig- 
natures contained in an unvalid list (see Article 
4); (3) those signatures, the registration of which is 
missing, incompléte, or incorrect. Any signatures 
showing to be in the same handwriting are classed as 
invalid, and will not be counted. The Federal Council 
will issue reports in its official organ showing the re- 
sult of the investigation, and will submit the same to 
the Federal Assembly at its first meeting, together 
with all other acts relating thereto. nA 

“ ART. 6. If a demand for a revision, or an initiative 
requiring a total revision of the constitution is found 
valid, the question whether this revision shall take 
effect must be determined by the vote of the whole 
Swiss people. Ifthe majority is in favor of revision, 
both the State Council and the National Council must 
be reelected, and the new incoming councils must pro- 
ceed to revise the constitution z7 fofo. Se 

“ART. 7. Ifthe initiative demands the repeal, abolitior, 
or change of certain articles of the constitution, and if 
the same is framed in the form of a general bill, both 
councils will have to decide within one year whether 
they agree with the demandornot. Ifthey agree, they 
will provide for the necessary legislation in accordance 
with Article r2t of the constitution. If they reject the 
demand, or cannot come to a decision within the stated 
period, the Federal Council will then call a general 
election. Ifthe majority of Swiss citizens vote in favor 
of the demand, the Federal Assembly shall, without 
delay, take the matter in hand and make the required 
revision, after which the revised articles will be again 
submitted to the vote of the whole Swiss voters. 

“ART. 8. If, on the other hand, the demand is in the 
form of an elaborate project, the two councils shall de- 
cide, within a period not exceeding one year, whether 
they agree with this project or not. 

‘ART. g. If the two councils cannot come to a unani- 
mous conclusion regarding said project, it will be sub- 
jected to the vote of the a and the vote of the 
cantons, as also is the case if the Federal Assembly 
concludes to agree to the project. 

“ART. xo. If the Federal Assembly decides not to 
agree to the demand, the people will vote on the ques- 
tion. The Federal Assembly has a right, however, to 
recommend to the people the rejection of the project, 
or propose a new one prepared by the Assembly. 

‘““ART. rx. In case the Federal Assembly proposes a 
special elaborate project, in opposition to the demand 
for revision, the people will have to vote on the two 
questions, as follows; (1) Do you accept the project for 
revision demanded by the Initiative? or (2) Do you ac- 
cept the project of the Federal Assembly ? 

“ART. 12. The blank and invalid ballots are not 
counted in determining the result of the vote. Ballots 
which answer one question with ‘‘yes,”’ and the other 
with “no,” or both questions with ‘“‘no,’’ are valid. 
a which answer both questions with ‘‘yes”’ are 
void. 

_ “ART. 13. The project which is accepted by the ma- 
jority of the voters and the majority of the cantons will 
become a law. 

“ART. 14. The records of the vote must contain the 
number of residents in the community entitled to vote, 
the number of ballots, the number of invalid votes, and, 
finally, the number of yeas and nays for each of the 
questions. 

“ART. 15. If, on the same article of the constitution, 
several demands for revision have been made, they 
must be voted on separately in accordance with the date 
of their filing. 

“ART. 16. As for the rest, the prescriptions of the 
federal law of June 17, 1874, relative to federal election 
laws and regulations, must be followed. 

_“ART. 17. The federal law of December 5, 1867, rela- 
tive to the constitutional revision demand, is hereby 
repealed, as well as the Federal Council’s prescriptions 
dated May 2, 1879. 

“ART, 18, The Federal Council shall publish this law 
and the date of its enactment in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the federal law of June 17, 1874, relative 


to federal election laws and decisions of the Federal 
Council.” 


Few people who have not made special 
study of this question, realize how firmly the 
principles of direct legislation are rooted in 
the United States. 

The New England town meeting in itself is 
at once the simplest and best known example 
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of the principle underlying the Initiative 
and Referendum. Constitutional amendments 
are referred to the people in every State of 
the Union, except Delaware. Local Option is 
a form of the Referendum. 

In 15 States no law changing the location of 
the Capital is valid until submitted to a pop- 
ular vote; in seven, no laws establishing 
banking corporations; in rz, no laws for the 
‘Incurrence of debts, excepting such as are 
specified in the Constitution, and no excess 
of ‘* casual deficits” beyond a stipulated sum ; 
in several, no rate of assessment exceeding a 
figure proportionate to the aggregate valua- 
tion of the taxable property. Without the 
Referendum, Illinois cannot sell its State 
canal; Minnesota cannot pay interest or prin- 
cipal of the Minnesota railroad; North Caro- 
lina cannot extend the State credit to aid any 
person or corporation, excepting to help cer- 
tain railroads unfinished in 1876. With the 
Referendum, Colorado adopted woman suf- 
frage and may create a debt for public build- 
ings. Texas may fix a location for a college 
for colored youth; Wyoming may decide on 
the sites for its State university, insane asy- 
lum, and penitentiary. 

It is becoming more and more the custom to 
seek popular ratification for popular measures, 
as in the Massachusetts State elections of No- 
vember, 1893, the so-called Aldermanic and 
Rapid Transit Bills were voted upon at the 
polls. For a number of years past, many of 
the labor unions have used the Initiative and 
Referendum in their organizations. 

The working of the Referendum and Initia- 
tive, many believe, has been on the whole to- 
ward conservatism rather than radicalism. 
In Switzerland the Federal Referendum has 
rejected more legislation than it has accepted. 
Says Professor Wuarin of the University of 
Geneva(Aznals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, November, 1895): 

“The right of initiative, it is alleged, has thus far 
only resulted in federal matters—and, cantonally, it 
must work inmuch the same way—in bringing about 
strange results. In its first operation, two years ago, 
it introduced a law against the Jewish mode of 
slaughtering cattle; in the second one, on the 3d of 
June, 1894, it endeavored to have the ‘ right to employ- 
ment’ acknowledged by the Constitution; this was 
rejected. Before coming to the third and last opera- 
tion, let us pause a moment. Here our answer, in 
presence of such facts, is that the right of initiative, 
especially at the outset, was expected to have some 
awkward consequences. But where is the serious 
harm it may be instrumentalin doing? It can incor- 
porate in the Constitution things of a queer appear- 
ance, such as the butchery ordinance of 1893,* but 
these apparently awkward measures happen to be in 

accordance with the popular wish. This 

is cheshire & It can to pinees with 

+z proposals of an impractical, dangerous, 
Conservative Dcenete character, as the right to 
Tendencies. jabor, but inan enlightened community 
such schemes are sure to meet with a 


decisive opposition, and in such circum- 
stances the resort to the plebiscite has the effect of 


*A short explanation may here be required. In 
spite of an undeniable dash of antisemitism to be re- 
gretted, that regulation, now aconstitutional amend- 
ment sanctioned by the citizens, must be regarded as 
an important step in a new direction. The Swiss peo- 
ple declared that public law should not neglect ques- 
tions of humanity, even toward animals. If local or 
cantonal authorities had in that respect given satis- 
faction to the feeling of the people, the strange ordin- 
ance would never have been thought of. 
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purging the political atmosphere of chimerical and 
distracting-elements. This clearing the ground has 
been generally acknowledged to be most useful. 

_ “But let us come now to the third and last case 
in which, upto the present time, the right of popular 
initiative was resortedto. The question at issue orig- 
inated among the Catholic and some Protestant Con- 
servatives, and was soon known under the very 
appropriate name of the ‘Spoils Campaign’ (Beu- 
tesug’'). _ The bill framed on this occasion by the initi- 
ators aimed at obtaining money from the Federal 
Treasury for the different cantons, which was to be 
apportioned at the rate of two francs per head of 
population, 

“The chances of success for the new crusade were 
great at the start. The Federal Government had 
caused some dissatisfaction by exaggerated expenses 
and by somewhat undemocratic conduct toward the 
wishes of the people. A few days before the popular 
vote, there appeared in one of our periodicals a dis- 
cussion of the question by M. Numa Droz, late presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation. He said that the 
Referendum was good for the welfare of our common- 
wealth as a means of controlling the work of the law- 
makers, but he considered the introduction, of the 
right of initiative as the beginning of the era of dema- 
gogy. Ifthe ‘Spoils Campaign’ should succeed, said 
he, the basis of our public law would be altered and 
shaken, and no other resource would remain to the 
friends of democracy than to call together a conven- 
tion in order to frame a new Swiss constitution, doing 
away with such exaggerations of democracy. Never 
since the agitation of 1848 had Switzerland experienced 
such a vital crisis. 

“But the ‘Spoils Campaign’ was defeated by more 
than two to one in the vote of the gth of November 
last. The atmosphere suddenly cleared. The fears 
expressed by M. Droz vanished. Every one felt that 
the Swiss people was ready for direct democracy. 
The Zemps of Paris echoed such views and said that 
= Swiss democratic institutions were now proven 
safe. 


Indeed the working of the Initiative and 
Referendum in Switzerland has been so“‘ safe” 
that many socialists believe it reactionary. 
Says a resolution printed in the (English) 
Fabian News for April, 1896, to be presented 
to the Socialist Congress of 1896: 


* Resolved, That this Congress warns associations of 
the working classes throughout the world to scrutin- 
ize with great care all proposals for transferring 
direct legislative and administrative power, including 
the appointment of public officials, from representa- 
tive bodies to the mass of the electors. The people 
can only judge political measures by their effect when 
they have come into operation: they cannot plan 
measures themselves, or foresee what their effect will 
be, or give precise instructions to their representa- 
tives; nor can any honest representative tell, until he 
has heard a measure thoroughly discussed by repre- 
sentatives of all other sections of the working class, 
what form the measure should take so as to keep the 
interests of his constituents in due subordination to 
those of the community. It isto be considered, fur- 
ther, that intelligent reformers, especially workmen 
who have grasped the principles of socialism, are 
always in a minority: they may address themselves 
with success to the sympathies of the masses and gain 
their confidence ; but the dry detail of the legislative 
and administrative steps by which they move toward 
their goal can never be made interesting or intelligi- 
ble to the ordinary voter. For these reasons the Ref- 
erendum, in theory the most democratic of popular 
institutions, is in practise the most reactionary, andis 
actually being strenuously advocated in England by 
noted leaders of anti-socialist opinion with the openly 
declared intention of using it to stop all further prog- 
ress toward social-democracy.”’ 


Nevertheless, the reasons for favoring 
direct representation within reasonable lim- 
its are all but overwhelming. Its advocates 
believe it to be the deathblow of corrupt leg- 
islation, which is so frightfully prevalent in 
modern democracies. (See Direcr LEcIs- 
LATION. ) 


References: See DIRECT LEGISLATION. 
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REFORMATORIES. See PENOLOGY ; 
CriMINOLOGY ; ELMIRA REFORMATORY; JUVE- 


NILE REFORMATORIES. 
REFUNDING. See CuRRENCY. 


RELIGIONIN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—One of the most difficult problems, and one 
arousing to-day most bitter animosities in all 
countries not under the complete domination 
of one State Church, is that of religion in the 

ublic schools. Radical minds usually hold 
that the public schools should have nothing to 
dowith religion. Most Christians, however, con- 
tend that the State is lost unless it teach mo- 
rality, and that morality cannot be taught 
unless it teach religion ; while the majority of 
Roman Catholics, some Anglicans, and a few 
of other religious communions go still further 
and say that morality cannot be taught except 
by giving the definite religious teaching of 
their respective churches. There are thus at 
least three distinct views held, and an indefi- 
nite variety of shades of opinion and of inten- 
sity of conviction. To each party (radicals not 
excepted) itistoalarge extent a matter of faith 
or of principle to carry out theirview. From 
time to time various compromises are effected, 
such as allowing representatives of different 
faiths to teach in the public schools the children 
of their communion, or dividing the publicfunds 
between denominational schools. But these 
compromises rarely satisfy any party, and 
bitter feeling continually breaks out, as at 
present in Manitoba, Canada, in the A. P. A. 
(g. v.) movementin the United States, and 
over the Edueation Bill, now before Parliament, 
in Great Britain (1896). The lines on which 
the question will ultimately be settled no one 
can tell. Each party tothe controversy appears 
to think that ultimately the world will be con- 
verted to its view, and the problem be settled 
in its favor. In the mean while the best 
that can be hoped now is for each side to try 
and understand the feelings of its opponents, 
and submit to the action taken by the majority 
in power. 

The radical view is that the province of the 
State is wholly secular ; that itstrue attitude is 
of absolute neutrality toward all forms of re- 
ligious belief and unbelief; and that to teach 
religion in any form is to do violence to the 
rights of certain classes of citizens. 

The Jewish Exponent for August 16, 1889, 
quotes Rabbi Calisch as saying : 

“The public schools are an outgrowth of our broad 
American republicanism, which, in the interest of 
freedom, forbids any union or partner- 
ship of Church and State. Hence, in 
the name of the Jewish brotherhood all 
over this country, and in the name of 
persons of differing views on religious 
matters everywhere, I wish to protest 
against the manner in which our public 
schools are conducted. It is a favorite claim of the 
churches,” he continues, ‘that this isa Christian coun- 
try, and this, so far as it is confined to the church 
instruction or family instruction, is unobjectionable 
and right. The idea of Christ, however, is not con- 
fined to such teaching. It is, with all its religious 
dependencies, made a part of our public-school in- 
Struction, It is to be denounced as in violation of the 
fundamental theory of our government. I demand, in 


the name of justice, that the principle of law, designed 
to protect allin their religious freedom, be recognized.” 


Radical 
View. 
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The platform of the Liberal League of the 
United States contains the following : 

“We demand that all religious services now sus- 
tained by the Government be abolished, and espe- 
cially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, 


whether as a text-book or avowedly asa book of relig- 
ious worship, shall be prohibited.” 


This is the view held by almost all socialists. 
and by radicals of almost every description. 
They hold that religion is a personal matter, 
to be taught in the family or the home. They 
do not admit that this prevents ethical and 
moral teaching in the schools. 

The view of Roman Catholics, and other be- 
lievers in parochial or denominational schools, 
is that morals cannot be taught 
without religion; that religion can- 


not be taught in public schools, Ssgreier) 
since itis unjust to tax a Jew to View 


support the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, or wzce versa, and that 
therefore the only way out is to have paro- 
chial schools where morals and religion can 
be taught. Such advocates usually claim that 
money should be raised for education by the 
school authorities and then that in some way 
it should be divided among the various denom- 
inational or secular schools in proportion to 
the pupils in each. 

Said Archbishop Ireland, in his address to 
the National Educational Association (St. Paul, 


July, 1890,- 


“There is and there can be no positive religious 
teaching where the principle of non-sectarianism 
rules.” 


Says the Catholic Review of August 31, 
1889: 


“The parochial school is necessary because Cath- 
olic children cannot be brought up Catholic and attend 
the public school. This is a recognized fact. . .. At 
the present moment the Catholic Church in America 
depends more on the faith of the Catholic immigrant 
than on the faith of the generation which has received 
its education in the public schools. . . . We see no 
way of making them (young Americans) Catholics 
than by the parochial school. Our conscience forces 
us to take up the work.” 


Dr. Josiah Strong (Our Country, revised 
edition, p. 74) gives authoritative utterances 
defining the Roman Catholic attitude to public 
schools : 


“Pius IX says it is an error to hold that, ‘The entire 
direction of public schools . . . . may and must ap- 
pertain to the civil power, and belong to it so far that 
no other authority whatsoever shall be recognized as 
having any right to interfere in the discipline of the 
schools, the arrangement of the studies . . . . or the 
choice and approval of teachers.’* Andagain: ‘Itisan 
error that, ‘The best theory of civil society requires 
that popular schools . . . . should be freed from all 
ecclesiastical authority, government, and interference,, 
and should be fully subject to the civil and political 
power in conformity with the will of rulers and the 
prevalent opinion ofthe age.”’+ Again: ‘Itisanerror, 
that “ This system of instructing youth, which consists 
In separating it from the Catholic faith and from the 
power of the Church .... may be approved by 
Catholics.” ’¢ Bishop*McQuaid, in a lecture at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, February 13, 1876, declared : 


* Syllabus of Errors, December 8, 1864. Proposition 


“hs 45. Allocution, /z Consistorial’, November 1, 
1850, 


+ Jbid., Proposition No. 47. Letter to the Archbishop 
of Fribourg, Quum non sine, July x4, 1864. 


} /did., Proposition No. 48., Letter to the Archbisho 
of Fribourg, Quum non sine, July 14, 1864. 7 
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‘The State has no right to educate, and when the 
State undertakes the work of education it is usurping 
the powers of the Church.’ ” 

There are various ways or compromises in 
which it has been proposed to meet the Roman 
Catholic position, but the fundamental propo- 
sition is always the same. 

On the other hand, another school of thought 
claims that, while the public schools cannot 
teach denominational religion, they should 
teach religion. Says Dr. Strong (Our Country, 
p. 101): 

“In his ‘Institutes of International Law,’ Judge 
Story says, ‘One of the beautiful traits of our munici- 

pal jurisprudence is that Christianity is 
part of the common law from which it 


‘i , seeks the sanction of its rights, and by 
Undenomi- which it endeavors to regulate its doc- 


; trine.’ Says the great interpreter of 
‘geese the Constitution, Webster: ‘There is 
41g10US nothing we look for with more cer- 
Views.” tainty than the general principle, that 
Chrstianity is part of the law of the 

land .. general, tolerant Chris- 

‘ tianity, independent of sects and par- 
ties.’* Many other authorities to the same effect 


might be cited. 

““When the fathers added to the Constitution the 
principle of strict separation of Church and State, they 
did not intend to divorce the State from all religion. 
Says Judge Story, speaking of the time when the 
Constitution was adopted, ‘The attempt to level all 
religions, and make it a matter of State policy to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created universal 
disapprobation if not universal indignation.’+ The 
principle of the separation of Church and State un- 
doubtedly forbids sectarian instruction in the State 
schools; but we have the highest legal and judicial 
authority for saying that it does not forbid undenom- 
inational religious teaching. . . . Why doesthe State 
take money from your pocket to educate my child? 
Not on the ground that education is a good thing for 
him, but on the ground that his ignorance would be 
dangerous to the State. .. . In like manner the State 


must teach in its schools fundamental religious truths, ° 


not because the child should know them in prepara- 
tion for a future existence—the State is not concerned 
with the eternal welfare of its citizens—but because 
immorality is perilous to the State, and popular mo- 
tality cannot be secured without the sanctions of 
religion.’ ’ 

‘The philosopher Cousin, in a report upon public 
instruction in Germany, referring to the fact that it is 
based on the Bible, says: ‘Every wise man will re- 
joice in this; for, with three-fourths of the population, 
morality can be instilled only through the medium of 
teligion.’”’ 

Daniel Webster in a Fourth of July oration 
said: 

““To preserve the Government we must also pre- 
serve morals. Morality rests on religions” If you 
destroy.-the foundation, the superstructure must fall. 
When the public mind becomes vitiated-and corrupt, 
laws are a nullity and constitutions are waste 
paper. .". ~ J 

“Of course parents and the Church may give as 
much added instructions as they wish, but for the 
State to go beyond the inculcation of the fundamental 
truths common to all monotheistic religions would 
probably lead to the division of the school fund, which 
would be a great calamity. On the other hand, to 
secularize the schools is to invite the corruption of 
popular morals and thus endanger the very founda- 
tions of our free institutions.” 


In the United States various ways of com- 
promise with the Roman Catholic view have 
been tried. As early as 1823 in New York, a 
conflict arose about the division of public 
funds.’ In 1831 a grant of $1500 was made for 
a Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. In 1868 
in New Haven, Conn., a Roman Catholic 

* Webster’s Works, vi. p. 176. 


+ Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. Boston, 1883. Subject discussed at length, 


Pp. 680 seg. 
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school taught by Sisters of Charity was sus- 
tained by public funds. Roman Catholic 
schools were sustained in the same way in 
Waterbury, Conn., Manchester, N. H., and 
notably at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. New Yorkin 
1888 spent $1,672,000 for sectarian charities, 
$989,000 for Roman Catholic charities. Re- 
cently a liberal movement has appeared among 
the Roman Catholics in the United Statesw 
Of this movement Dr. Lyman Abbott said in 
a sermon preached in Plymouth Church,, 
January 22, 1893: 


“Tt maintains that the Roman Catholic Church cam 
be an American Church; that the Roman Catholic 
Church is adapted to American institutions; that 
Roman Catholic children shall learn the American 
language; and now it has gone further, and insists: 
that they shall be received into the pub- 
lic schools, and that the public schools 
shall be maintained with the sanction 
and the moral support of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In August, 1891, 
this proposition first appeared in a 
practical form, in what is now known 
as the Paribault experiment. The Faribault experi- 
ment, deriving its name from the town in Minnesota 
where the event took place, was simply this: Under 
the auspices and with the approval of Archbishop Ire-- 
land, a parochial school belonging to the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, was handed over to the 
school authorities of the State for a rental of one dol- 
lar ; all the teachers, all the text-books, all the work of 
the school to be carried on under the authority of the 
State, without any limitation or qualification of any 
kind whatever. I desire to put this very emphatically 
before you, because, in a great deal of discussion that 
has gone on, it has been assumed that there was a kind_ 
of agreement that the public-school authorities should: 
appoint Roman Catholic teachers, and so maintain in 
some way Roman Catholic discipline. Both the offi- 
cial documents and the positive assertion by the 
Roman Catholic father on the one hand and the school. 
authorities on the other, negative this assertion.” 


Faribault 
Plan, 


This action has aroused intense excitement,, 
and not leastamong Roman Catholics. It 
was defended and condemned. The Pope,. 
therefore, sent a papalablegate who came be- 
fore a meeting of the archbishops and bishops. 
gathered to discuss this educational question, 
and submitted to them certain propositions, 
apparently with the approval of the Vatican. 
These propositions include such as these— 
that the Church of Rome does not disapprove: 
of the public schools; that it absolutely for- 
bids priests or bishops to excommunicate 
parents because they send their children to 
the public schools, or to deprive their chil- 
dren of the sacraments because they go to 
the public schools ; that, so far from disap- 
proving of public schools, it approves them, 
provided they can be carried on in such a way 
that the moral and religious training of the 
children can be provided for, Three ways are 
suggested by which that provision can be 
made: - First, by religious education by the 
Church in the school building out of school 
hours; secondly, by religious education by 
the Church, not in the school building, but in. 
a building provided for the purpose; and, 
finally, where neither of these methods are 
practicable, then in the family. 

This position was attacked notably, if 
secretly, by Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
city, but the ablegate seems to have been sup- 
ported by the Pope. mt 

Such is the present position, complicated by 
the recent movement of the A. P. A. (¢. v.), 
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Jeading to violence in Boston, Mass., and bit- 
ter feeling elsewhere. ; ; 

In Canada, in England, and in Continental 
Europe, the situation is even more complicated 
on account of the relations of Church and 
State. Onthe Continent, State grants to the 
various religious bodies for various purposes 
arethe rule, but are denounced by most social- 
ists and radicals. : 

In England, where ‘‘ Board” [Public] Schools 
are just developing, the situation is at this 
writing too uncertain to allow of characteriza- 
tion. (For the condition that has prevailed, 
see Epucarion.) 

(See also AMERICAN PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
and Roman CaTHoLic CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM.) 


RENT (F. vente; It. rendita, income; 
Latin renxdare, to return) is used, in political 
economy, specifically for ‘‘ that portion of the 
produce of the earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and inde- 
-structible powers of the soil ” (Ricardo, Podz¢z- 
cal Economy, chap. ii.). The wordis sometimes 
used, even in political economy, in other senses, 
but in that case the use is explained by the 
author as something different from the ordi- 
nary use, as when one speaks of the rent of 
ability, the rent of money, the rent of apiano, 
etc. In this sense, rent is simply payment for 
the use of any natural or other commodity. 
When, however, the word rent is used, with- 
out explanation, in politicaleconomy, it means 
invariably only the price paid to a landlord 
for the natural and undestructible powers of 
the soil. The word ‘‘ soil,” however, must not 
‘be taken too strictly. It is meant to include 
all the surface of the earth and that which is 
beneath or within the soil. It includes all the 
“natural” advantages of the earth, unim- 
proved by labor. Itincludes, therefore, mines, 
streams, water-power, harbors (so far as they 
are natural), and what is often of greatest im- 
portance, it includes the natural advantages of 
situation, as land for example in the heart of 
a great city, or at the corner of two great thor- 
-oughfares. 

Such being the economic use of the word, 
we pass on to consider the laws and principles 
which affect rent, and how these are variously 
conceived by representative writers. 

Rent appears on the pages of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations almost incidentally, and 
not always consistently treated. It is consid- 
ered as ‘naturally a monopoly price” (bk. 
i. chap. xi. pp. 66-67 a) to be taken as a matter 
of course rather than to be explained. Adam 
Smith says elsewhere, ‘‘ as soon as the land 
of any country has all become private property, 
the landlords, like all other men, love to reap 
where they never sowed, and demand a rent 
even for its natural production” (bk. i. chap. 
vi. p. 23 a). Rent, he argues, depends on 

prices; the fact that the rent of 
land varies with its fertility and 
Adam Smith, situation he treats as an obvious 
commonplace, needing little con- 
sideration, We have here some 
of the elements of the Ricardian doctrine of 
rent, but wholly undeveloped. Beginning, 


however, with Anderson and_ continuing 
through Buchanan, Malthus, and Ricardo, we 
have the development of that theory of rent, 
which is usually associated with Ricardo’s 
name and has played so large a part in eco- 
nomic science (see Ricarpvo). It is not, how- 
ever, Ricardo’s. Dr. Ingram, in his Hzstory of 
Political Economy, says Ricardo 


“distinctly states in the preface to the Principles, 
that ‘in 1315 Mr. Malthus, in his /uguzry into the Na- 
ture and Progress of Rent, and a fellow of University 
College, Oxford, in his Essay on the Applicatiou of 
Capital to Land, presented to the world, nearly at the 
same moment, the true doctrine of rent.’ The second 
writer here referred to was Sir Edward West, after- 
ward a judge of the a ee court of Bombay. Still 
earlier than the time of Malthus and West, as M’Cul- 
loch has pointed out, this doctrine has been clearly 
conceived and fully stated by Dr. James Anderson in 
his /nguzry into the Nature of Corn Laws, published 
at Edinburgh in 1777. That this tract was unknown 
to Malthus and West we have every reason to believe; 
but the theory is certainly as distinctly enunciated 
and as satisfactorily supported in it as in their trea- 
tises; and the whole way in which it is put forward by 
Anderson strikingly resembles the form in which it 
is presented by Ricardo.” 


It is this theory which has entered into all 
modern discussions and affected the theory of 
wages and profits and lies at the basis, not 
only of the /azssez-faire economics, but of 
Henry George’s Single Tax and most modern 
socialism. John Stuart Mill says of this 
theory : 


“Tt is one of the cardinal doctrines of political 
economy ; and until it was understood, no consistent 
explanation could be given of many of the more com- 
plicated industrial phenomena.”’ 


Of the critics of the theory, Mills says : 


‘““A remark is often made, which must not be 
omitted here, tho, I think, more importance has been 
attached to it than it merits. Under the name of 
rent, many payments are commonly included which 
are not a remuneration for the original powers of the 
land itself, but for capital expended on it. The addi- 
tional rent which land yields in consequence of this 
outlay of capital should, in the opinion of some 
writers, be regarded as profit, not rent. But before 
this can be admitted, a distinction must be made. 
The annual payment af 4 a tenant almost always 
includes a consideration for the use of the buildings 
on the farm; not only barns, stables, and other out- 
houses, but a house to live in, not to speak of fences 
and the like. The landlord will ask, and the tenant 
will give, for these whatever is considered sufficient 
to yield the ordinary profit, or rather (risk and trouble 
being here out of the question) the ordinary interest, 
on the value of the buildings; that is, not on what it 
has cost to erect them, but on what it would now cost 
to erect others as good; the tenant being bound, in 
addition, to leave them in as good repair as he found 
them, for otherwise a much larger payment than 
simple interest would of course be required from him. 
These buildings are as distinct a thing from the farm 
as the stock or the timber on it; and what is paid for 
them can no more be called rent of land than a pay- 
ment for cattle would be, if it were the custom that the 
landlord should stock the farm for the tenant. The 
buildings, like the cattle, are not land, but capital, 
regularly consumed and reproduced; and all pay- 
ments made in consideration of them are properly 
interest. 

“But with regard to capital actually sunk in im- 
provements, and not requiring periodical renewal, 
but spent once for all in giving the landa permanent 


increase of productiveness, it appears to me that the 


return made to such capital loses altogether the char- 
ete of profits, and is governed by the principles of 
““Some writers, in particular Mr. H. C. Carey, take 
away still more completely than I have attempted to 
do the distinction between these two sources of rent, 
by rejecting one of them altogether and considerin 
all rent as the effect of capital expended. In proo 
of this Mr, Carey contends that the whole pecuni- 
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ary value of all the land in any country, in Eng- 
land, for instance, or in the United States, does not 
amount to anything approaching to the 
sum which has been laid out, or which 
it would even now be necessary to lay 
out, in order to bring the country to 
its present condition from a state of 
primeval forest. This startling state- 
ment has been seized on by M. Bastiat 
and others as a means of making out a stronger case 
than could otherwise be made in defense of property 
inland. Mr, Carey’s proposition, in its most obvious 
meaning, is equivalent to saying that if there were 
suddenly added to the lands of England an unre- 
claimed territory of equal natural fertility, it would 
not be worth the while of the inhabitants of England 
to reclaim it; because the profits of the operation 
would not be equal to the ordinary interest on the 
capital expended. To which assertion, if any answer 
could be supposed to be required, it would suffice to 
remark that land not of equal but of greatly inferior 
quality to that previously cultivated is continually 
reclaimed in England, at an expense which the subse- 
quently accruing rent is sufficient to replace com- 
pletely in a small number of years. The doctrine, 
moreover, is totally opposed to Mr. Carey’s own 
economical opinions. No one maintains more strenu- 
ously than Mr. Carey the undoubted truth that, as 
= meee advances in population, wealth, and combina- 
tion of labor, land constantly rises in value and price. 
This, however, could not possibly be true if the 
present value of land were less than the expense of 
clearing it and making it fit for cultivation; for it 
Must have been worth this immediately after it was 
cleared, and according to Mr. Carey it has been rising 
in value ever since. When, however, Mr. Carey 
asserts that the whole land of any country is not now 
worth the capital which has been expended on it, he 
does not mean that each particular estate is worth 
less than what has been laid out in improving it, and 
that, to the proprietors, the improvement of the land 
has been, on the final result, a miscalculation. He 
‘means, not that the land of Great Britain would not 
now sell for what has been laid out upon it, but that 
it would not sell for that amount P per the expense of 
making all the roads, canals, and railways. This is 
probably true, but is no more to the purpose, and no 
More important in political economy, than if the 
statement had been that it would not sell for the sums 
laid out upon it plus the national debt, or plus the 
cost of the French Revolutionary war, or any other 
expense incurred for a real or imaginary public 
advantage. The roads, railways, and canals were not 
constructed to give value to land; on the contrary, 
their natural effect was to lower its value by rendering 
other and rival lands accessible; and the landhold- 
ers of the southern counties actually petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the turnpike roads on this very account. 
“The tendency of improved communications Is to lower 
existing rents by trenching on the monopoly of the 
land nearest to the places where large numbers of 
consumers are assembled. Roads and canals are not 
intended to raise the value of the land which already 
‘supplies the markets, but (among other purposes) to 
cheapen the supply by letting in the produce of other 
and more distant lands; and the more effectually this 
purpose is attained the lower rent will be. If we 
could imagine that the railways and canals of the 
United States, instead of only cheapening communi- 
cation, did their business so effectually as to annihi- 
late cost of carriage altogether, and enable the 

roduce of Michigan to reach the market of New 
ick as quickly and as cheaply as the produce of 
Long Island—the whole value of the land of the 
United States (except such as lies convenient for 
building) would be annihilated; or, rather, the best 
would only sell for the expense of clearing, and the 
government tax of a dollar and a quarter per acre; 
since land in Michigan, equal to the best in the United 
States, may be had in unlimited abundance by that 
amount of outlay. But it is strange that Mr. Carey 
should think this fact inconsistent with the Ricardo 
theory of rent. Admitting all that he asserts, it is 
still true that as long as there is land which yields no 
rent, the land which does not yield rent does so in 
consequence of some advantage which it enjoys, in 
fertility or vicinity to markets, over the other; and 
the measure of its advantage is also the measure of 
his rent. And the cause of its yielding rent is that it 
possesses a natural monopoly ; the quantity of land, 
as favorably circumstaficed as itself, not being suffi- 
cient to supply the market. The propositions consti- 
tute the theory of rent laid down by Ricardo, and if 
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they are true, I cannot see that it signifies much 
whether the rent which the land yields at the present 
time is greater or less than the interest of the capital 
which has been laid out to raise its value, together 
with the interest of the capital which has been laid 
out to lower its value.” 


Professor Marshall, representing the later 
political economy, accepts the Ricardian the- 
ory in the main, but with some qualifications. 
He states his view thus (Economics of Indus- 
try, bk. ii, chap. iii.) : 


_ “Suppose a farmer to have £500 which he is think- 
ing of applying in extra cultivation of his farm, and 
to have calculated that it will only just answer his 
pereors <0 do so, He has calculated, that is, that if 

e applies this extra £500 he will, after paying for 
labor, seed, taxes, ete., get an extra net produce of 
the value of £40; z. e., at the rate of 8 per cent, on the 
extra outlay. This is, we suppose, just sufficient to 
remunerate him; so that if he expected to get less, 
the chance of the improvement turning out unsuc- 
cessful and the prospect of additional trouble in 
working it, would induce him to invest the money in 
railroad stock or some other securities. 

“He hears at this time that a small adjacent farm of 
50 acres is to let, and he is asked what rent he would 
be willing to pay for it. His £500 would be just 
enough for working this farm, and he could work it 
with the same trouble that it would give him to apply 
the extra £500 to the farm he already has. He calcu- 
lates that taking one year with another he may expect 
to get from it £100 worth of net profit after paying for 
labor, seed, taxes, etc. 

“So he will pay just £60 rent for the use of this 
land. If he can get the land for this he will take it; 
but he will not give any more for it, and it will not be 
likely to be worth any one else’s while to offer more. 
So the landlord cannot get more than this forit. If 
he puts up the farm to competition and plays off one 
farmer against another, he may just get £60: and this 
is then the competition rent, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the economic rent of the farm. Many disturb- 
ing circumstances, such as custom, the absence of an 
active spirit of competition on the part of the farmers, 
generosity or sluggishness on the part of the land- 
lord may cause the actual rent to be less than this. 
But £60 is the rent that will be obtained if there is 
a perfectly good market for the hire of the land ; that 
is, if on the one hand the landlord exerts himself to 
get the best rent he can for the land, and, on the other 
hand, there are competent men in the neighborhood 
who are ready to rent farms. 

“This illustration shows us that the economic rent 
of a piece of land is found by subtracting from the 
value of its annual produce an amount 
sufficient to return the farmer’s outlay 


with profits. : 
Or couse allowance must be made Economic 
for the risk of bad harvests. This is Rent, 


done by assuming that the harvest is 

an average one, It must also be sup- : 
posed that the farmer has neither more nor less skill 
and enterprise than most others in his neighborhood, 
or, as we may say, that he is an average farmer. The 
rent, then, is the surplus return which the land gives 
in an average harvest, after AoA) the average 
farmer’s outlay with profits, provided he has applied 
so much capital to it as to make this surplus return as 
large as he can. If he has applied less than this 
amount of capital some one else who intends to apply 
more than he has done, and thus obtain a larger sur- 
plus return, may offer to pay a higher rent. 

‘“Purther, the above illustration shows that the 

amount of produce which a farmer must retain, in 
order to be remunerated for his outlay, can be dis- 
covered by observing what amount of additional 
return is just sufficient to induce him, or another 
farmer in the same neighborhood, to apply extra 
capital tohisland. ... Rd: ; 
- “Tt may happen that there is in the neighborhood 
land for which no rent can be obtained, because the 
return to the capital applied to this land remunerates, 
but only just remunerates, the farmer, In this case 
we may say that the amount of produce which a 
farmer must retain, in order to be remunerated for his 
outlay, is equal to the produce that could be raised 
by the same amount of capital from an adjacent piece 
pi iaad that pays no rent, but yet is cultivated, 

“ The law of rent may therefore be stated thus: The 
rent of a piece of land is the excess of its produce over 
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the produce of an adjacent piece of land which is 
cultivated with an equal amount of capital, and 
which would not be cultivated at all if rent was 
demanded for it.” 


Of one important deduction from the Ri- 
cardian law of rent Professor Fawcett has 
made a clear explanation. He says (Manual 
of Political Economy, bk. ii, chap. iii.): 


“From Ricardo’s theory of rent there can be de- 
duced the very important proposition, that rent is 
not an element of the cost of obtaining agricultural 

roduce. A noless eminent writer than the late Mr. 
Baccle has assured his readers that the proposition 
just stated can only be grasped by a comprehensive 
thinker ; we, however, believe that it may be made 
very intelligible by a simple exposition. If rent is not 
an element of cost of production, food would be no 
cheaper if all land were arbitrarily made rent free. 
Let us, therefore, inquire if this would be the case. It 
has been frequently stated in this chapter that there 
is always some land in cultivation so poor that it can 
only afford to pay a nominal rent; the produce it 
wields being no more than sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of cultivation. 

“Let us now suppose that all land is made rent-free 
by an arbitrary edict of theGovernment. Suchanact 
Or spallation: altho it would unjustly interfere with 
property, would not cause any diminution in the con- 
sumption of food ; the same poses of agricultural 
produce would be required as before; the same area of 
Jand would, therefore, haveto becultivated. Thatland 
would still require to be tilled which previously only 
paid a nominalrent ; but if food was rendered cheaper, 
by making land rent-free, this land, which before only 
paid nominal rent, would be cultivated ata loss. No 
person, however, will continue to apply his labor and 
capital if he does not obtain in return the ordinary 
rate of profit, and, therefore, if food became cheaper, 
such land as we have just described would cease to be 
cultivated ; but this cannot be, because the demand of 
the country for food is such that the produce which 
this land yields cannot be dispensed with. Itis there- 
fore manifest that food would ,not become cheaper, 
even if land were made rent-free. Rent consequently 
is not anelement in the cost of production. The value 
of food is, ceferts paribus, determined by the demand 
for it, because the demand for foodregulatesthe mar- 
gin of cultivation. Altho the payment of rent does 
not influence the cost of producing food, yet the 
amount of rent paid indicates the position of the mar- 
gin of cultivation, and the value of food must rise as 
this margin of cultivation descends.” 


(For a discussion of this, see PRopucrTIon. 
For the facts of modern rent and the important 
part played by rent in commercial and indus- 
trial life, and for land reforms, see articles 
LAND, and SINGLE Tax. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY, THE.—The Re- 
publican party was formed to oppose the ex- 
tension of slavery. The policy of compromise 
of the Whig party (g. v.) no longer satisfied 
the strong sentiment against slavery that had 
sprung up in the free States, and the Whigs 
met with utter defeat in the elections of 1852. 
The Freesoil party (g. v.) had obtained prom- 
inence in the election of 1848, and became the 
natural predecessor of the Republican party. 
Events favored a new party. 

The Democrats, during the administration 
of President Pierce, took the important step 
of repealing ‘the Missouri Compromise.” 
Under this law Kansas, which lay north of 
the parallel of 36° 30’, would have been, of 
necessity, a free Territory. But the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which repealed the compromise, 
was passed by Congress in 1854. It asserted 
the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in States or Territories. Thus 
all the public domain was left open to slavery, 
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and, in Kansas, anarchy and civil war fol- 
lowed. The slave-holders and the free-state 
party fought with each other for 
the control of the Territory. In 
1859 Kansas finally adopted a 
constitution which excluded slav- 
ery, but she was not admitted 
to the Union as a State till 1861, when the 
Republicans had come into power. There 
was felt to be need of a new party, which 
should take up the old Federal and Whig 
policy, favoring a strong Federal government 
and protection, but utterly opposed to slavery. 
The Michigan State Convention of 1854 is 
generally admitted to have first used the name 
Republican, from a suggestion of Horace 
Greeley (g. v.), but it was quickly caught up, 
and, in 1854, enough ‘‘ Republicans” were 
elected to Congress to control the House and 
choose Nathaniel Banks speaker. 

The first Republican National Convention 
was held at Pittsburg, February 22, 1856; the 
first nominating convention at Philadelphia, 
June 18, 1856. The plan was to unite in one 
organization the opponents of the proslavery 
Democracy, without regard to former party 
ties. Hence, the new organization was made 
up of antislavery Whigs, whom the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill had driven from the party, of 
Abolitionists, Independent Democrats, and, in 
fact, of all those who were opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery. The platform adopted was. 
reported by David Wilmot, and denied that 
there was any authority competent to give 
legal existence to slavery in any Territory of 
the United States. The only planks not re- 
ferring to slavery favored national aid to a. 
Pacific Railway and liberal river and harbor 
appropriations. John C. Fremont of Califor- 
nia was nominated for President, and W. D. 
Dayton for Vice-President. The leading rival 
to Dayton was Abraham Lincoln. The result 
of the elections greatly encouraged the new 
party, for, altho Buchanan, the Democratic 
candidate, was elected, Fremont had a large 
plurality over him on the popular vote, and 
114 electoral votes. 

Public sentiment in favor of Republican 
principles continued to grow, and events fa- 
vored the party. The Dred-Scott decision of 
the Supreme Courtin 1857 intensified Northern 
feeling. It made void all prohibitions of 
slavery in the public domain, and recognized 
the right of every citizen to carry slaves there. 
During Buchanan’s administration the South- 
ern leaders were preparing for secession. On 
the other hand, the famous Douglass-Lincoln 

debate in 1859 helped to commit 
_ the Republican party toa refusal 
Campaign of all compromise, while the John 
of 1860. Brown raid had a strong influence 
on the public mind of the North. 
The antislavery sentiment be- 
came thoroughly consolidated, and the Demo- 
crats hopelessly split. The Republican 
Convention met at Chicago, and nominated 
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Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, and Han- 


nibal Hamlin for Vice-President. William 
H. Seward of New York had been the first 


choice of many, but some in the East, led by 


Greeley, with the Western men, nominated 
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Lincoln. He was triumphantly elected with 
180 electoral votes. 

In their platform the Republicans declared 
the new dogma, that the Constitution of its 
own force cafries slavery into any or all of the 
Territories of the United States, to be a dan- 
gerous political heresy. They reaffirmed the 
positions of the convention of 1856. A decla- 
ration was made also in favor of such an 
adjustment of imports as to encourage the de- 
velopment of the industrial interests of the 
whole country—the party thus definitely com- 
mitting itself to a policy of protection. 

Soon after the election South Carolina 
passed an ordinance of secession, and other 
Southern States quickly followed. When 
Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861, the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America, 
so called, had already been organized. The 
efforts of President Lincoln for reunion were 
fruitless, and with the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter by Southern troops in April, 1861, the 
Civil War began. 

As the Republican party now controlled all 
branches of the Government, upon it fell the 
responsibility of prosecuting the war. It was 
distinctively the war party, tho sustained by 
the general sentiment of the North. In the 
treatment of the great questions that had to 
be decided its policy became settled, and its 
future was determined. The Morrill tariff 
was early enacted—a high protection measure, 
which successfully raised a large revenue for 
carrying ‘on the war. Acts were also passed 
which provided for the issuing of bonds and 
of alegal-tender paper currency. At the end 
of the war the national debt amounted to 
$2,700,000,000. 

At first the Republicans had no intention of 
interfering with slavery in the rebellious 
States. The preservation of the 
Union was the aim of the war. 
But it soon became clear to Presi- 
dent Lincoln that, to obtain this 
object, slavery must be attacked. 
Accordingly he issued, January 1, 1863, the 
famous Emancipation Proclamation, by which 
all slaves in the rebellious States were de- 
clared free. This action was taken only ‘‘asa 
necessary war measure,” but it was heartily 
indorsed by Republicans, and later enforced 
by civil legislation. ‘ 

In June, 1864, President Lincoln was re- 
nominated, with Andrew Johnson of Tennessee 
as Vice-President, on a platform declaring it 
necessary that slavery should be utterly ex- 
terminated from the soil of the republic. The 
party pronounced in favor of continuing the 
struggle with the South until it should submit. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, declared 
that efforts should be made for a cessation of 
hostilities. The elections of 1864 resulted in 
the indorsement of the Republican policy, 
and President Lincoln secured 212 out of 233 
electoral votes. Soon after his second inaugu- 
ration the main army of the Confederacy 
surrendered to General Grant at Appomattox. 

The work of reconstruction had now to begin, 
and it was known that President Lincoln 
would pursue a liberal policy toward the rebel- 
lious States. But on April 15 he was assas- 
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sinated. His loss plunged the nation into 
mourning, and deprived his party of its great- 
est leader. 

An amendment to the Constitution—the 
Thirteenth—abolishing slavery, was passed by 
Congress, and finally became a law December 
18, 1865. The Fourteenth Amendment, which 
gave citizenship to the negro, was submitted 
to the people in June, 1866, and became a law 
July 28, 1868. Vice-President Johnson, who 
succeeded Lincoln, quarreled with the Repub- 
lican party in Congress, and was finally im- 
peached. But on his trial before the Senate, 
the votes for conviction lacked one of the nec- 
essary two-thirds. Notwithstanding the veto 
of the President, a Reconstruction Act was 
passed March 2, 1867, admitting the seceded 
States to their former standing in the Union 
under certain conditions. Each State, for ex- 
ample, was obliged to adopt the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and to elect representatives who 
had not been concerned in the rebellion. 
President Johnson favored less stringent con- 
ditions. Under such provisions the seceded 
States were restored to their former position, 
so that all but three of them took part in the 
campaign of 1868, when the Republicans nom- 
inated and elected General Grant and Schuy- 
ler Colfax, ‘ 

Early in Grant’s administration the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which gave the suffrage to the 
negro, was adopted March 30, 


1870. This was a purely Repub- 
lican measure, and was generally General 
opposed by the Democrats. To Grant. 


insure the carrying out of its pro- 
visions in the South, additional 
legislation was passed in 1871, and again in 
the next Congress—the Forty-second—the 
so-called Force Bill was enacted. This legisla- 
tion greatly increased the powers of the Fed- 
eral courts and officers, and also of the 
President. The Democrats being more nu- 
merous in the Forty-second Congress than in 
the previous ones, brought forward an Am- 
nesty bill. Under a compromise with the 
Republicans it was finally passed May 22, 1872, 
certain prominent Confederate leaders being 
excepted. Grant’s administration was dissat- 
isfactory tomany Republicans who connected 
it with ‘‘carpetbag” corruption in the South 
and connivance with political scandals in the 
North, Asa result, a Liberal Republican con- 
vention met and nominated Horace Greeley 
and B. Gratz Brown, the nomination being ac- 
cepted by the Democrats. Theregular Repub- 
licans nominated Grant, with Henry Wilson for 
Vice-President. The platform contained dec- 
larations in favor of civil-service reform, of a 
speedy return to specie payments, and against 
any repudiation of public debts. General 
Grant was reelected. His second term was 
marked by the struggle over the ‘‘inflation” 
policy, which was that of issuing more paper 
money and postponing a return to specie pay- 
ments (see CurRENCy). Trouble having arisen 
in Louisiana from the existence of two State 
governments, Congress recognized the Kel- 
logg, or Republican government. — 

Owing partly to the corruption in office that 
had been for some years prevalent, the Demo- 
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cratic party developed great strength in the 
Festions oh 1896, ae both sides claimed the 
victory, the Republicans having nominated R. 
B. Hayes and W. A. Wheeler, the Democrats 
S. J. Tilden and T. A. Hendricks. The Dem- 
ocrats unquestionably had the majority of the 
popular votes. The House of Representatives 
having now a Democratic majority, some com- 
promise between the parties had to be effected. 
An electoral commission was agreed upon 
which, by astrictly party vote, declared Hayes, 

the Republican candidate, to have 

185 votes, and Tilden 184. By this 

Campaign decision bloodshed was probably 

of 1876. averted. President Hayes was 

not in full accord with his party, 

owing to his policy of concession 
to the South, and of civil-service reform. Nev- 
ertheless he withstood the attempts of the 
Democratic House to force a modification of 
Federal election supervision by adding politi- 
cal riders to appropriation bills. The most 
notable act of his administration was the re- 
sumption of specie payments on January 1, 
1879. 

a 1880 the Republicans nominated James 
A. Garfield of Ohio and Chester A. Arthur of 
New York, and succeeded in electing their 
candidates. Inthe respective platforms of the 
parties the question of the tariff comes into 
prominence. The Garfield-Conkling quarrel 
followed the new President’s inauguration, 
and soon after this occurred the assassination 
of Garfield, and the administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur, who succeeded to the Presiden- 
tial chair. His policy was acceptable to the 
Republican party; nevertheless, James G. 
Blaine was nominated for the Presidency in 
1884, in preference to him, with General 
Logan for Vice-President. The issues were 
largely the same as before; yet, for various 
reasons, the principal among which was the 
opposition to Blaine of ex-Senator Conkling 
in New York, the Democratic candidate, 
Cleveland, was elected. 

The executive department of the Govern- 
ment had been controlled by the Republicans 
for 24 years. Now they had only the Senate, 
the House being Democratic. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, no Democratic measures 
could be enacted. Yet the Mills bill, a radical 
tariff-reform measure, passed the House of 
Representatives, and the tariff became the 
leading issue of 1888. The Democratic party 
declared for radical reform of the tariff on the 
basis of less protection, and renominated 
President Cleveland. The Republicans as- 
serted the necessity of a policy of ‘‘ protection 
to home industry.” The Republican candi- 
dates, Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. Morton, 
received 233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 
168, and the party also secured the House 
of Representatives, 

_ During the Fifty-first Congress, the Repub- 
licans, being in power in all branches of the 
Government, passed a number of important 
bills. First among them is the so-called Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill, which enacted a high tariff. 
The McKinley bill became a law, October 1, 
1890. The Dependent Pension bill, largely 
increasing the class of pensioners, and a silver 
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bill, providing for the purchase of silver, and 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon, were 
passed. Parliamentary practise in the House 
was reformed by the rulings of Speaker Reed. 
In 1890, however, the Democrats secured a 
large majority in the House, and Republican 
legislation ceased with the expiration of this 
Congress. 

The Presidential campaign of 1892 was 
hotly contested and the issue, as before, was 
chiefly the tariff, the Democratic 
convention going so far as to 
declare all protection unconstitu- 
tional. The Republicans renom- 
inated General Harrison, with 
Whitelaw Reid for Vice-President. 
The result of the struggle was the election of 
Mr. Cleveland. The House and Senate being 
now in its hands as well, the Democratic party 
had full control of the Government for the 
first time since before the war. Its most im- 
portant legislation has been the so-called Wil- 
son bill, a tariff measure which lowered duties, 
and put many articles on the free list. It was, 
however, so altered by conservative Demo- 
crats in the Senate, that President Cleveland 
repudiated all responsibility for it, and it be- 
came a law without his signature. A terrible 
wave of depression in business came over the 
country early in the year 1893 and has not yet 
passed (1896). Asa result, in the elections of 
November, 1894, when the Democratic tariff 
legislation was the issue, the Republicans won 
an overwhelming victory, and secured the 
next House of Representatives by a large 
majority. 

For the campaign of 1896, the Republican 
party managers thought it best to make the 
tariff the issue, and consequently Mr. McKin- 
ley, the stoutest Protectionist, was generally 
favored, and by astute political maneuvering 
received the support of the majority of the 
representatives elected by the States tothe St. 
Louis convention of June 18, and was there 
nominated for the Presidency on the first bal- 
lot, with Mr. Hobart of New Jersey for Vice- 
President. Meanwhile the silver issue (see 
SILVER) more and more forced itself upon the 
attention of the country and became the en- 
grossing theme in all conventions. The gold 
monometallists being in a large majority at St. 
Louis, some of the silver delegates, headed 
by Senator Teller, bolted the convention and 
issued a declaration to the country, condemn- 
ing the Republican party as selling the inter- 
ests of the producers of the country to the 
interests of the ‘‘gold bugs” of Wall Street. 
(See SILVER.) For the platform adopted at St. 
Louis see Appendix. 


Campaign 
of 1892. 


REPRESENTATIVES, HOUSE OF, IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—The United 
States Constitution says of the House of Re- 
presentatives : 


“ART. I, SEC. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

““No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, and been 
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seven years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be chosen. 

_‘ [Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for aterm of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.]* The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term often years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. Thenum- 
ber of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
30,000, but each State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New 
York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Dela- 
ware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

““When vacancies happen inthe representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

“The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers; and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment.” 


(For articles bearing both on the Senate and 
the House, see article ConcREss.) 

Article xiv. of the Amendments, Section 2, 
Clause 1, says: ‘‘ Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed.” 

The original Constitution included in this 
basis of representation three-fifths of the 
slaves. Here was one of the compromises 
between the free States and the slave States 
in the formation of the Constitution. 

The first Congress went into operation March 
4, 1789; the members of the House holding 
their seats fortwo years. Onthe 4th of March, 
therefore, in every second year,—in other 
words, in all the odd years,—a new Congress 
begins its term. 

The number of representatives, which is 
fixed by a law of Congress once in Io years, has 
increased from 65, in 1789, to 360 for the decade 
1893 to 1903. The population for one repre- 
sentative has increased from 33,000 in 1789 to 
173,901, in 1893. 

The salary of representatives is $5000 a 
year, $125 a year additional for stationery, 
and mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile to 
and from Washington at every session of 
Congress. Unexcused absence causes a de- 
duction from the salary. The House of 
Representatives chooses its Speaker and other 
officers. The power of the Speaker is enor- 
mous. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
House (which is seldom the case) he appoints 
all committees, and the method of the House 
in transacting its business renders the com- 
mittees of first importance. All measures are 
referred to the standing committees, and their 
power over the life or death of a bill is practi- 
cally unlimited. A majority of the members 
elected constitutes a quorum. The House has 
sole power of impeachment ; all bills for rais- 
ing revenue must originate in the House, and 
on it falls the duty of electing the President 


* The clause included in brackets is amended by the 
XIVth Amendment, 2d section. 
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of the United States when the vote of the 
electors fails to result in a choice. 

According to the apportionment of 1893 the 
representation of the separate States was as 
follows : 


Ratio of Representation......6...0000e0 : 173,901 


GolOraGorrads. caentorlecasmuneccuenieeebmsts 


Delaware: Guicmumcepimde sisiciss ohielde salinnanee 
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Michi ram vies tects isfela cba dulesicepte sient ants 12 
MANN ESOLAS don sellers Distatorefereiereieraleveietel raterers 5 
Mississippi .......... Sreancss Bhononanhoabat 
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Vermont. 
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* Without a vote. - 


The Speaker is the presiding officer of the” 
House, and the other officers are: (1) clerk; 
(2) sergeant-at-arms; (3) door-keeper; (4) 
postmaster ; (5) chaplain. 

The following critical review of the House 
is condensed from Professor Bryce’s The 
American Commonwealth (chaps. 13 and 14) : 


“The House of Representatives, usually called for 
shortness the House, represents the nation on the 
basis of population, as the Senate represents the 
States. 

“But even in the composition of the House the 
States play an a pig part. . . Congress allots so 
many members of the House to each State. . . leav- 
ing the States to determine the districts within its own 
area for and by which the members shall be chosen. 
These districts are now equal, or Reo, equal, in size; 
but in laying them out there is ample scope for the 
process called ‘gerrymandering’ (g. v.), which the 
dominant party ina State rarely fails to apply for its 
own advantage. Wherea State legislature has failed 
to redistribute the State into congressional districts, 
after the State has received an increase of representa- 
tives, the additional member or members are elected 
by the voters of the whole State ona general ticket, 
and are called ‘representatives at large.’ 

“ Setting extraordinary sessions aside, every Con- 
ress has two sessions, distinguished as the First, or 
ong, and the Second, or Short. The long session 

begins in the fall of the year after the election of a 
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ess, and continues, with a recess at Christmas, 
ithe july or August following. The short session 
begins in the December after the July adjournment, 
and laststill the 4th of March following. The whole 
working life of a House is thus from 1o to 12 months. 
Bills do not, as in the English Parliament, expire at 
the end of each session ; they run on from the long ses- 
sionto the short one. All, however, that have not been 
passed when the fatal 4th of March arrives perish forth- 
' with, for the session, being fixed by statute, cannot be 
extendedatpleasure. There isconsequently a terrible 
scramble to get business pushed through in the last 
week or two of a Congress. , 

“The number of bills brought into the House every 
year is very large, averaging over 7000. Inthe Thirty- 
seventh Congress (1861-63) the total number of bills 
introduced was 1026, viz.: 613 House bills, and 433 
Senate bills. In the Forty-sixth it had risen to 9481, of 
which 7257 were House bills, 2224 Senate bills ; showing 
that the increase has been much larger in the House 
than in the Senate. In the Forty-ninth Congress 
(1885-87) the number was rising still further, the num- 
ber up to July, 1886, being 12,906, exclusive of 277 joint 
resolutions. In the British House of Commons the 
total number of bills introduced was, in the session of 
188s, 481, of which 202 were public, and 279 private bills. 
America is, of course, a far larger country, but the 
legislative competence of Congress is incomparably 
smaller than that of the British Parliament, seeing 
that the chief part of the field, both of public bill and 
private bill legislation, belongs in America to the sev- 
eral States. By far the larger number of bills in Con- 
gress are what would be called in England ‘private’ 
or ‘local and personal’ bills; z. é@., they establish no 

eneral rule of law, but are directed to particular’cases. 

uch are the numerous bills for satisfying persons 
with claims against the Federal Government, and for 
giving or restoring pensions to individuals alleged to 
have served in the Northern armies during the War of 
Secession. It is only to a very small extent that bills 
can attempt to deal with ordinary private law, since 
nearly the whole of that topic belongs to State legisla- 
tion. It is needless to say that the proportion of bills 
that pass to bills that fail is a very small one ; not one- 
thirtieth. One is told in Washington that few bills are 
brought in with a view to being passed. They are 
presented in order to gratify some particular persons 
or places, and it is well understood in the House that 
they must not be taken seriously. The Speaker has 
immense political power, and is permitted, nay ex- 
pected, touseit intheinterests ofhisparty. Incalling 
upon members to speak he prefers those of his own 
side. He decides in their favor such points of order as 
are not distinctly covered bythe rules. His authority 
over the arrangement of business is so large that he 
can frequently advance or postpone particular bills or 
motions in a way which determines their fate. Al- 
though he does not figure in party debates in the 
House, he may and does advise the other leaders of his 
pay privately; and when they ‘ go intocaucus’ (7. e., 

old a party meeting to determine their actionon some 
pending question) he is present and gives counsel. He 
is usually the most eminent member of the party who 
has a seat inthe House, and is really, so farasthe con- 
fidential direction of its policy goes, almost its leader. 
His most important privilege is, however, the nomina- 
tion of the numerous standing committees already 
referred to. In the first Congress (April, 1789), the 
House tried the plan of appointing its committees by 
ballot ; but this worked so ill tlrat in January, 1790, the 
following rule was passed: *All committees shall be 
appointed by the Speaker, unless otherwise specially 
directed by the House.” This rule has been readopted 
by each successive Congress since then.” 


(For the working of these committees, and 
how bills are often practically passed or re- 
jected by these committees of which the public 
knows little, rather than by Congress, see Con- 
GRESS.) 


_ REVENUE.—For the principles involved 
in problems of revenue, see FINANCE; Taxa- 
TION; Free TRADE ; Prorecrion; SociALism ; 
STATE. We give in this article an outline of 
the development of the revenues of the United 
States. 

The American colonies gained their rev- 
enues in various ways : the proprietary States, 
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such as Pennsylvania and Delaware, paid 
heavy land duties to the proprietaries, raising 
other revenues by various direct taxes, excise, 


light customs, and tonnage duties. Rum, 
tobacco, and slaves were gen- 

erally taxed. Quit-rents were a : 
general source of revenue. In Colonial 


New England taxation was levied Revenues, 
onall property without distinction. 

Anad valorem 5 percent. duty was 

levied on all imports. The expenses of gov- 
ernment, except in New York, were very low. 
Additional expenditures were, however, fre- 
quently necessary, and the custom developed 
of meeting these by the issue of credit notes 
(see CurRENCY), and these gradually came to be 
relied on for the growing expenses of the colo- 
nies. The War of Independence was met 
by means of the issue of the Continental 
currency (see CuRRENCY). The States contrib- 
uted somewhat, but fitfully, and in small 


amounts. Loans were obtained 
from abroad. In the latter part of 
the war the Bank of North Amer- oo potter 
ica was established, and loaned pendence, 


money to the Government. The 
successful management of these 
loans was mainly due to Robert Morris, 
elected Superintendent of Finances. After 
the close of the war and the adoption of 
the Constitution, Hamilton (g. wv.), elected 
Secretary of the Treasury, was mainly in- 
fluential, against no little opposition, in insti- 
tuting a strong national policy ; assuming the 
State debts, and funding the main portions of 
the national and State debts ; paying a heavy 
interest, and yet slowly reducing the principal 
by import duties and by internal revenue 
taxes. Jefferson’s administration repealed the 
internal taxes, but imports increased. The 
war of 1812 was fought under the guidance of 
Gallatin, by making new loans, doubling im- 
port duties, which, however, brought in little 
more revenue, and levying internal revenue 
taxesagain. Treasury notes were also issued. 
After the war debt was renewed, and in 1834 
the last debt was extinguished. The internal 
revenue system was repealed in 1817 and not 
revived until 1861. After the discharge of 
the debt, there was a surplus ($337,468,819), 
which in 1837 Congress voted to distribute 
among the States in proportion to their popula- 
tion. Three-fourths of the amount were paid 
when a financial panic swept over the land (see 
Banks and BANKING), and the Government 
was left unable to pay its ordinary bills. Once 
more Treasury notes were issued, and during 
the Mexican war loans were contracted ; the im- 
port duties, however, soon repleted the Treas- 
ury again. In1857 the tariff was lowered, the 
revenues were reduced, and by the close of 
Buchanan’s administration there was a debt of 
$60,000,000, 

The expenses of the War of the Rebellion 
were met partly by loans, partly by the issue 
of Treasury notes (see CURRENCY), in small part 
by direct taxes, with a large development of 
duties and taxes of various kinds. September, 
1865, deducting the amount in the Treasury 
the debt of the nation was $2,756,431,57I. 
(For the discussions and important problems 
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connected with the Treasury notes, loans, 
€tc., see Currency.) The general policy fol- 
lowed was to replace temporary 

loans by long loans at lower in- 

Warofthe terest. In 1870 afunding law was 
-Rebellion. passed whereby the Treasury de- 
partment was able to do this, 

Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars was sold at 4 per cent.; later, Mr. 
Sherman, as Secretary of the Treasury, sold 
$737,691,550 at 4 per cent.; then a portion was 
continued in 1881 at 3% per cent., and again 
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in 1882 a large quantity was sold at 3 per cent. 
After 1873, for a short period reduction of the 
debt was slow, but later went on more rap- 
idly. (See Drsr.) Since 1892 financial ills 
have reduced the income, while expenses have 
not declined. The policy of keeping a gold 
reserve has been sustained by loans, for an ac- 
count of which see SynpicaTE Loans. 

The following tables, from the reports of 
the Treasurer of the United States, give the 
ae résumé of the state of the revenue since 
1870: 


RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT—1I870 TO 1895. 
ee eee eee ee ee eee! aaa 


Premiums. 


$15,295,643.76 
8,892,839.95 


Internal : A Public 

YEAR Customs, RACES! Direct Tax. Tanda: 
BETAS <icintwisin'ss $194,538,374-44 | $184,899,756.49 | $229,102.88 | $3,350,481.76 
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YEAR War. Navy. Pensions. | Premiums. 
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216,370,286.77 
188,089, 522.70 
163, 103,833.69 
157,167,722.35 


130,642,177.72 
113,729,314.14 
102, 409,784.90 
II0,007, 493-58 


315,254.52 
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25575)714-19 
2,882, 312.38 
1,852,428.93 
1,413,640.17 


148,071,984.61 116, 700,732.03 | 93,798.80 1,129, 466.95 
130,956,493-07 118,630,407.83 | nerais 976,253.68 
130, 170,680.20 110,581,624.74 1,079,743-37 
137,250,047-70 113,561,610.58 asics 924,781.06 
186,522,064.60 124,009,373-92 30.85 1,016, 506.60 
198, 159,676.02 135,264, 385-51 1,516.89 2,201,863.17 
220,410,739.25 | 146,497,595-45 160,141.59 45753)140-37 
214,705,499.93 | 144,720,368.98 | 108,156.60 71955)864.42 
195,067,489.76 121,586,072.51 70,720.75 9,810,705.0 
181,471,939-34 | 112,498,725-54 rene 51705,986.44 
192,905,023.44 116,805,936.48 108,239.91 5,630,999. 34 
217,286,893-13 118,823,391.22 32,892.05 9,254,286.42 
219,091,173-63 124,296,871.98 1,565.82 II,202,017.23 
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229,658,584.57 
219,522,205.23 
177»4521904-15 
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131,818,530.62 
152;749)495-53 


142,606,705.81 
145,686,249-44 
1531971,072-57 
161,027,623.93 
147, 111,232.81 
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6,358,272-51 
4,029,535: 4 
3,261,875. 58 
3,182,089.78 
1,673,637-30 
I,103,347-00 


91412,637-65 
T1, 560,530.89 
51037,065.22 
3)979)279-69 
4,029,280. 58 
405,776.58 
317,102.30 
1,505,047.63 
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Loans. 


$285,474,496.00 
268, 768,523.47 
30519473054.00 
214,931,017.00 
439)272,535-46 
387,971,556.00 
3971455)808.00 
348,871,749.00 
404,581, 201.00 
792,807,643.00 
211,814,103.00 
1133750)534.00 
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381,463, 512.00 
347;051,586.00 
417,651 )223.50 


Gross 
Receipts. 


$696,729,973-63 
652,092, 468. 36 
679,153,921.56 
548,669,221.67 
7449251, 291.52 
665,971,607.10 
691,551,673.28 
630,278,167.58 
662,345,079-70 
1,066,634,827.46 
5451340,713-98 
474,532,826. 57 
524,470,974.28 
954,230,145.00 
555)3971755-94 
568,887,209. 38 
452)754)577-00 
525,844,177-66 
664,282,724.76 
632,161, 408.84 
648,374,632.63 
705,821,305.00 
736, 401,296.24 
732,871,214.78 
724,006, 538.46 


EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT—1870 TO 1895. 


Interest. 


$129,235, 498.00 
1259570, 505-93 
117}357)839-72 
104,750,688. 44 
107,119,815.21 
103,093) 544-57 
100, 243,271.23 

97)124)511.58 
102,500,874.65 
105,327,949.00 
95)577s575+11 
82,508,741.18 
71,0771200.79 
59,160,131.25 
54,578,378. 48 
51,386,256.47 
50, 580,145.97 
475741)577°25 
44,715,;007.47 
41,001,484.29 
36,099;284.05 
37)5471135+37 
23,378, 116.23 
27,264,392. 18 
27,841,405.04 
30,915,919-88 


Principal of 
Debt. 


Gross Ex- 
penditures, 


$393)254,282.13 
399; 503,670.65 
405,007;307+54 
223,699)352-58 
422,065,060. 23 
497,377492.48 
449)345,272.80 
323,965, 424.05 
353)976,944.90 
699) 445,809. 16 
432,590,280.41 
165,152,335:05 
271,646,299-55 
590,083, 829.96 
260,520,690.50 
211,760)353+43 
205,216,709.30 
271,QO1,321.15 
249,760,258.05 
318,922,412.35 
312,206, 367.50 
365,352,470.87 
338, 995,958.98 
389,530,044.50 
331,383,272-95 


$702,907,842.88 
691, 680,858.90 
682,525,270.21 
5245044)597-9I 
724,698,933.99 
682,000,885. 32 
7141446, 357-39 
565,299,898.9r 
590,641,271.70 
966,393, 692.69 
700, 233,238.19 
425,865,222.64 
529,627,739. 12 
855,491,967.50 
504,046,934-83 
471,987,288. 54 
447;699,847.86 
539,833, 501.12 
517,685,059. 18 
618,211, 390.60 
630,247,078. 16 
731,126, 376.22 
684,019, 289.56 
7731007,998.99 
698,908,552.78 


tees 


2 


—$———— 
a 


Revenue. 


The following table gives 
months—1893, 1894, 1895. 
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the government receipts, expenditures, and gold 
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reserve by 


{All figures in millions of dollars. ] 


1893. 1894. 1895. 

ee oe ee ee ee ae ee 
BONES: a 8 Spee Ty | ag ISR | Gag eee Pee Merle 
Qo) B81 VE ob ey 8 POR eS te mee Ue RRP ee a aie eee 
5 wa i o8 3} 43 2 38 3 xa a 39 

4 ge 3) oe? 4 a? fs) rc) 4 cs) ea ro) 
= . s 65.7 27.8 3455 -6.7 44-7 

ANUATY.. oseeveve fe) 38.3 Ene 108.2 24.1 31.3 —7.2 5 
Hence. se eee oe 30.9 -1.2 103.3 22.3 26.7 4-4 106.5 22.9 25-7 -2.8 87.1 
INDE CH We areicente 9 4a 31.6 2.5 106.9 24.8 35 6.3 106.1 25.5 25.7 a 90.5 
xg a¥etti ls Sado oonemnde 28.4 33-2 -4.8 97-0 22.7 32.2 9-4 100.2 24.2 33-0 -8.8 g1.2 
BYiv eves vorecsvas 30.9 30.2 °7 95-0 23-1 29.8 6.7 73.7 25-3 28.6 —3.3 99-2 
UNG. ss ciciecces sce 30.7 28.8 1.9 95-5 26.5 25.6 ie) 64.9 25.6 21.7 3-9 107.5 
fiillyeesretete cogdonuns 30.9 39-7 -8.8 99-2 44.8 36.6 -1.8 55-0 29-1 38.5 -9-4 107.2 
PACH STIS Es esictelewicisie’s 23.9 33-3 -9.4 96.0 50.4 31-7 8.7 55-2 28.9 32.6 -3-7 100.3 
September....... 24.6 25.5 =.9 93-6 22.6 30.3 —7-7 58.9 27-5 24.3 32 92.9 
OCLODEE Jassie 24.6 29.6 5.0 84.4 Ig. 32-7 -13.6 61.4 27-9 34-5 i 92.9 
November........| 24.0 303 -7.3 83.0 19-4 28.5 -9.1 105.4 26.0 27.2 -1.2 79-3 
Wecem Derren 22.3 30.1 -7.8 80.9 21.9 27.1 5.2 85.2 26.3 25.8 “5 3-3 
VAG Ate Perererelaisielels 339-1 382.5 43-4 301.7 363.5 61.8 317-0 352-1 34-1 S 


The total receipts of the United States from the 
beginning of the Government, 1789, to 1895 have been: 
From customs, $7,415,871,509; internal revenue, 
4,716,760,904; direct tax, $28,131,994; public lands, 
ie miscellaneous, $763,202,129; total, exclud- 
ing loans, $13,22 4,750. 
Phe total pepe ten of the United States from the 
beginning of the Government, 1789, to 1895 have been: 
For civil and miscellaneous, $2,767,569,284; war, 
$4,980,773)259 ; Navy, $1,327,407,789 ; Indians, $309,200, 40x; 
ensions, $1,950,403,063; interest, $2,791,537,714; total, 
Ber gs cence. 
The following table from the report of the 


Treasurer gives the details for the fiscal year 
1894. 

The revenues of the Government from all 
sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, 
were : 


From internal revenue ......... aigereeinte «. $147, 111,232.84r 
(shintovaol, wyekapopan= mb Gdn MOONE ONO GOOG UONaOoTe 131,818, 530.62 
From the District of Columbia........... 3)745)422.83 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and 

EAL Clarayatetatevaisis’ eielalit oahe sieieeiatols «flea neve yrae . 2,765,699.41 
From sinking fund for Pacific railways.. I,Q16,314.1% 
From sales of public lands............ tees 1,673,637.30 
From tax on national banks......... Brene 1,610,867.56 
From sale of navy-yard lands, Brook- 

divi IN. Wc case cemrodeecgag Pa nOtrticndacac 1,190,531.0% 
From navy pension and navy hospital 

PAINS) GUC. civ a tess cing Sole tinaienseig ae paletc’ say 1,059,964.64 
From repayment of interest by Pacific 

MAU W ANS. less 0) oS dln aleve acemvesvie parwelonanal ye lek 926,420.09 
From profits on coinage, bullion de- 

posits, and assayS........s0% wieienye es Shears 870,016.78 
From miscellaneous sources.........ss008 772,148.18 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, and 

TORMENT Sind ote diets cia\scaibraye.4.o1s(aih-o/g kala margy tate 682,041.48 
From, sales of Indian lands..............06 399,811.36 
From bequest of General Cullum for 

Memorial Hall, West Point..... pion este , 237,500.00 
TOM AMMA LS PANE TAN ie ac wre sb ces a nese 214,142.47 
From sales of Government property..... 201,970.88 
From Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund., IQT, 382.15 
From sale of old custom-house, Mil- 

waukee, Wis..... aA vee ata weet O's avs 107,680.00 
From deposits for surveying public 

lands... nies Fkix: sk Ran shaves Sina oO TOO 103,424.87 
From sales of ordnance material..... sae 60,159.91 
From reimbursement by International 

Union of American Republics.......... 26,243.75 
From sale of abandoned military rT 

DESSUVGLLOUS «eas.sices bats ka ave eee Ciacee 22,202.14 
From depredations on public lands,.... : 8,774.05 
From sales of condemned naval vessels. 5,400.85 
Homa tae On SealSIGS) ah vve wseonemia ye ° 500.00 


75,080, 479.04 


Total Teceiptsi..is.csess Geng rrr, +++ $372,802, 498.29 


The expenditures for the same 


were: 


For the civil establishment, including 

foreign intercourse, public buildings, 

collecting the revenues, deficiency in 

postal revenues, refund of direct taxes, 

bounty on sugar, District of Columbia, 

and other miscellaneous expenses...... $r01,943,884.07 
For the military establishment, includ- 

ing rivers and harbors, forts, arsenals, 


and seacoast defenses......... ahageedas +  54,567,929.85. 
For the naval establishment, including 
construction of new vessels, machin- 
ery, armament, equipment, and im- 
provements at navy-yards...........+ . 31,701,293-79 
For Indian service........... Whore etiddw dak 10,293,481.52 
For pensions..... Sens WawaN wdione NCR NME eae 141,177,284.96 
For interest on the public debt..... oon 27,841, 405.64 
ot postal Servier acvaticcan leer eeweene * —75,080,479.87 
"Dotal expenditures. .oxsicccyss caves + $442,605,758.04 


For the receipts and expenditures of other 
nations, see the different nations. 


REYBAUD, MARIE ROCHE LOUIS, 
was born in Marseilles in 1799. He went to 
Paris in 1829, and became the leading historian 
of the socialist school. A novelist as well as an 
historian, in 1850 he was elected a member of 
the Academy. His Ztudes sur les Réforma- 
tion ou Sociaiistes Modernes (2 vols. 1840-47) 
was the first work to bring the word soczalism 
into general use. 


RICARDO, DAVID, was born in London in 
1772, the son of a Jewish member of the Stock 
Exchange. At the age of 14 he entered his. 
father’s office; but, when 21, he separated from 
his father’s family and entered the Church of 
England. Commencing business for himself, 
he was a man of wealth at 25. In 1799 he be- 
came interested in Adam Smith’s great work, 
and henceforth devoted himself mainly to 
economic studies. In 1809 he wrote a series of 
articleson monetary questions to the Morning 
Chronicle, which led to considerable contro- 
versy. In1815 he published an essay on the In- 
fluence of the Low Price of Corn, or the Profit 
of Stock, in which he first stated the views as 
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to rent afterward connected with his name, 
but which he explicitly states he derived 
mainly from Malthus (see Rent). In 1817 ap- 
peared Ricardo’s great work, his Principles of 
Poltttcal Economy and Taxation. In 1819 he 
entered Parliament, and was soon recognized 
as an authority in economics, and a strong 
supporter of the battle for free trade. In 1822 
he published a tract on Protection to A gri- 
culture, and in 1824 was published, after his 
death, his Plan for the Establishment of a 
National Bank. ~ Ricardo died September 11, 
1823, James Mill saying of him, that he knew 
not a better man. 


Professor Ingram says of Ricardo (Héstory 
of Political Economy) : 


““A sort of Ricardo-mythus for some time existedin 
economic circles. It cannot be doubted that the exag- 
gerated estimate of his merits arose in part from a 
sense of the support his system gave to the manufac- 
turers and other capitalists in their growing antago- 
nism to the old aristocracy of land-owners. The same 
tendency, as well as his affinity to their too abstract 
and unhistorical modes of thought, and their eude- 
monistic doctrines, recommended him to the Ben- 
thamite group, and to the so-called philosophical 
radicals generally. Brougham said he seemed to have 
dropped from heaven—a singular avatar, it must be 
owned. Hisreal services in connection with questions 
of currency and banking naturally created a prepos- 
session in favor of his more general views. But, apart 
from those special subjects, it does not appear that, 
either in the form of solid theoretic teaching or of val- 
uable practical guidance, he hasreally done much for 
the world, while he admittedly misled opinion on 
severalimportant questions. De Quincey’s presenta- 
tion of him as a great revealer of truth is now seen to 
be an extravagance. J. S. Mill and others speak of his 
‘superior lights’ as compared with those of Adam 
Smith ; but his work, as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of human society, will not bear a moment’s com- 
parison with the Wealth of Nations.” 


Of Ricardo’s views he says: 


“The principle which he puts first in order, and 
which is indeed the key to the whole, is this—that the 
exchange value of any commodity, the supply of which 
can be increased at will, is regulated, under a régime 
of free competition, by the labor necessary for its 
production. Similar propositions are to be found in 
the Wealth of Nations, not to speak of earlier English 
writings. On this basis Ricardo goes on to explain 
the laws according to which the produce of the land 
and the labor of the country is distributed among 
the several classes which take part in production. 
[Professor Ingram then goes on to show where Ricardo 
got his theory of rent, and then says:] . 

“The essence of the theory is that rent, being the 
price paid by the cultivator to the owner of land for 
the use of its productive powers, is equal to the excess 
of the price of the produce of the land over the cost of 

roduction on that land. With the increase of popu- 
ation, and therefore of demand for food, inferior soils 
will be taken into cultivation; and the price of the 
entire supply necessary for the community will be 
regulated by the cost of production of that portion of 
the supply which is produced at the greatest expense, 
But for the land which will barely repay the cost of 
cultivation, no rent will be paid. Hence, the rent of 
any quality of land will be equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of production on that land and the cost 
of production of that produce which is raised at the 
greatest expense.... ; : 

“The great importance of the theory of rent in Ri- 
cardo’s system arises from the fact that he makes 

the general economic condition of so- 
ciety to wens shogerner on me posi- 
: Fi tion in which agricultural exploitation 

Ricardian stands. ‘This will be seen from the fol- 

Law of Rent. jowing statement of his theory of wages 
and profits. The produce of every ex- 

enditure of labor and capital being 

divided between the laborer and the capitalist, in pro- 
portion as one obtains more the other will necessarily 
obtain less. The productiveness of labor being given, 
nothing can diminish profit but a rise of wages, or in- 
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crease it but a fall of wages. Now, the price of labor,, 
being the same as its cost of production, is determined 
by the price of the commodities necessary for the: 
support of the laborer, The price of such manufac— 
tured articles as he requires has a constant tendency 
to fall, principally by reason of the progressive appli-- 
cation of the division of labor to their production. 
But the cost of his maintenance essentially depends, 
not on the price of those articles, but on that of his: 
food; and, as phe prownoc as of food will in the prog- 
ress of society and of population require the sacrifice: 
of more and more labor, its price will rise; money 
wages will constantly rise, and with the rise of wages. 
profits will fall. Thus it is to the necessary gradual 
descent to inferior soils, or less productive expendi- 
ture on the same soil, that the decrease in the rate of 
profit which has historically taken place is to be attrib- 
uted (Smith ascribed this decrease to the competition 
of capitalists, tho in one place, bk. i. chap. ix., he 
had a glimpse of the Ricardian view). This gravita-- 
tion of profits toward a minimum is happily checked 
at times by improvements of the machinery employed 
in the production of necessaries, and especially by 
such discoveries in agriculture and other causes as- 
reduce the cost of the prime necessary of the laborer ;. 
but, here again, the tendency is constant. While the 
capitalist thus loses, the laborer does not gain: his. 
increased money wages only enable him to pay the 
increased price of his necessaries, of which he will 
have no greater and probably a less share than he 
had before. In fact, the laborer can never for any 
considerable time earn more than what is required to 
enable the class to subsist in such a degree of comfort 
as custom has made indispensable to them, and to per- 
petuate their race without either increase or diminu-- 
tion. That is the ‘natural’ price of 

labor; and if the market rate tempo- 


rarily rises above it, population will be 
stimulated, and the rate of wages will Wages 
again fall. Thus, while rent has a con- and 
stant tendency to rise and profit to fall, Profit. 


the rise or fall of wages will depend on 

the rate of increase of the working 

classes. For the improvement of their condition, Ri- 
cardo thus has to fall back on the Malthusian remedy, 
of the effective application of which he does not, how- 
ever, seem to have much expectation. The securities. 
against a superabundant population to which he 
inclines are the gradual abolition of the poor-laws—for 
their amendment would not content him—and the de- 
velopment among the working classes of a taste 
for greater comforts and enjoyments. 

“Tt will be seen that the socialists have somewhat 
exaggerated im announcing, as Ricardo’s ‘iron law’ 
of wages, their absolute identity with the amount 
necessary to sustain the existence of the laborer and 
enable him to continue the race. He recognizes the 
influence of a ‘standard of living’ as limiting the 
increase of the numbers of the working classes, and so: 
keeping their wages above the lowest point. But he 
also holds that, in long-settled countries, in the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs, and in the absence of 
special efforts restricting the growth of population, 
the condition of the laborer will decline as surely, and 
from the same causes, as that of the landlord will be 
improved.” 


“RINGS.”—The New York Watzon (xiii. 
333) says ‘‘a [political] ring is, in its common 
form, a small number of persons who get pos- 
session of an administrative machine and dis- 
tribute the offices or other good things connected 
with it among a band of fellows of greater or 
less dimensions, who agree to divide with 
them whatever they make.” The most famous 
rings in America have been the Tweed ring 
(g. v.), the Whisky ring, and the Philadelphia 
gas ring. To the Philadelphia gas ring, 
which he treats as a typical ring, Professor 
Bryce devotes an especial chapter in his 
American Commonwealth. According to this 
account the Republican party in Pennsylvania 
during the war fell into the control of obscure 
and corrupt citizens, in part, at least, because 
the best citizens were absorbed in national 
issues. A clique developed with ramifications 
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at Washington, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 
Tn the latter city they gave it complete con- 
trol. Says Mr. Bryce: 


“Phey sometimes placed men of good social stand- 
mets ie higher pees, but filled the inferior ones, 
which were very numerous, with their owncreatures. 
‘The water department, the highway department, the 
¢ax department, the city treasurer’s department, the 
county commissioner’s office, fell into their hands. A 
mayor appointed by them filled the police with their 
thenchmen till it became a completely partizan force. 
But the center of their power was the gas trust, ad- 
ministered by trustees, one of whom, by his superior 
activity and intelligence, secured the command of the 
«whole party machinery, and reached the high position 
of recognized Boss of Philadelphia. This gentleman, 
Mr. James M’Manes, having gained influence among 
the humbler voters, was appointed one of the gas 
trustees, and soon managed to bring the whole of 
that department under his control. It employed (I 
was told) about 2000 persons, received large sums, and 
gave out large contracts. Appointing his friends and 
dependents to the chief places under the trust, and re- 
quiring them to fill the ranks of its ordinary work- 
men with persons on whom they could rely, the Boss 
acquired the control of a considerable number of votes 
ead of a large annual revenue, He and his confeder- 
ates then purchased a controlling interest in the prin- 
cipal horse-car (street tramway) company of the city, 
whereby they became masters of a large number of 
additional voters. All these voters were of course 
expected to act as ‘ workers,’ z. e., they occupied them- 
selves with the party organization of the city, they 
knew the meanest streets and those who dwelt therein, 
they attended and swayed the primaries, and when an 
election came round, they canvassed and brought up 
the voters. Their power, therefore, went far beyond 
their mere voting stregth, for a hundred energetic 
*workers’ mean at leasta thousand votes. With so 
much strength behind them the gas ring, and Mr. 
M’Manes at its head, became not merely indispensable 
to the Republican party in the city, but in fact its 
chiefs, able therefore to dispose of the votes of all 
those who were employed permanently or temporarily 
in the other departments of the city government—a 
number which one hears estimated as high as 20,000. 
Nearly all the municipal offices were held by their 
nominees. They commanded a majority in the 
Select Council and Common Council. They managed 
the nomination of members of the State legislature. 
Even the Federal officials in the custom-house and 
post-office were forced intoa dependent alliance with 
them, because their support was so valuable to the 
deaders in Federal politics that it had to be purchased 
by giving them their way in city affairs. There was 
no getting at the trust, because ‘its meetings were 
held in secret, its published annual report to the city 
councils was confused and unintelligible, and (as 
was subsequently proved) actually falsified.’* Mr. 
M’ Manes held the pay rolls under lock and key, so that 
no one could know how many employees there were, 
and it was open to him to increase their number to any 
extent. The city councils might indeed ask for infor- 
mation, but he was careful to fill the city councils with 
his nominees, and to keep themin humor by a share of 
whatever spoil there might be, and still more by a 
share of the patronage. ... 


_ *See Report of the Committee of One Hundred, pub- 
lished November, 1884. A leading citizen of Philadel- 
phia, from whom Thave sought an explanation of the 
way in which the gas trust had managed to intrench 
itself, writes me as follows: ‘ When in 1835 gas was 
first introduced in Philadelphia, it was manufactured 
by a private company, but the city reserved the right 
to buy out the stockholders. When this was done, in 
1841, with the object of keeping the works ‘out of poli- 
tics,’ the control was vested in a board of twelve, each 
serving for three years. These were constituted trus- 
tees of the loans issued for the construction and en- 
largement of the works. Their appointment was 
lodged in the hands of the city councils; but when, on 
more than one occasion, the councils endeavored to 
obtain control of the works, the courts were appealed 
to and decided that the board, as trustees for the 
bondholders, could not be interfered with until the 
last of the bonds issued under this arrangement had 
matured and had been paid off. Thirty-year loans 
under these conditions were issued until 1855, so that 
it was not until 188s that the city was able to break 
within the charmed circle of the trust.” 
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“ But how was reform to be effected? Three method$ 
presented themselves. One was to proceed agains 
the gas trustees and other peculators in the courts 0 
the State. But to make out a case the facts must first 
be ascertained, the accountsexamined.... The pow- 
ers which should have scrutinized them, and compelled 
a fuller disclosure, were vested in the councils of the 
city, acting by their standing committees. But these 
councils were mainly composed of members or nom1- 
nees of the ring, who had a direct interest in suppress- 
ing inquiry, because they either shared the profits of 
dishonesty or had placed their own relatives and 
friends in municipal employment by bargains with 
the peculating heads of departments. They therefore 
refused to move, and voted down the proposals for in- 
vestigation made by a few of their more public-spirited 
colleagues. 

“ Another method was to turn out the corrupt offi- 
cials at the next election. The American system of 
short terms and popular elections was originally due 
to a distrust of the officials, and expressly designed to 
enable the people to recall misused powers. The 
astuteness of professional politicians had, however, 
made it unavailable. Good citizens could not hope to 
carry candidates of their own against the tainted 
nominees of the ring, because the latter, having the 
‘straight’ or ‘regular’ party nominations, would com- 
mand the vote of the great mass of ordinary party 
men, so that the only effect of voting against them 
would at best be to let in the candidates of the oppo- 
site, z. e., the Democratic party. These candi ates 
were usually no better than the Republican ring. ... 
The third avenue to reform lay through the action of 
the State legislature. ... Butthis avenue was closed 
even more completely than the other two by the con- 
trol which the city ring exercised over the State leg- 
islature. The Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
was notoriously a tainted body, and the Senate no 
better, or perhaps, as some think, worse.” 


Only by a long, desperate struggle of the 
better citizens, who were aroused to disgust, 
was the ring finally overthrown by the forma- 
tion of a Committee of One Hundred, the 
ceaseless efforts of a few citizens, the rousing 
of a general feeling, leading at last to the elec- 
tion of a reform Democrat, and the final con- 
viction of some of the officials in the courts. 
On the situation Professor Bryce quotes two 
eminent Philadelphians. One says: 


““Those who study these questions most critically, 
and think the most carefully, fear more for the repub- 
lic from the indifference of the better classes than the 
ignorance of the lower classes. We hear endless talk 
about the power of the labor vote, the Irish vote, the 
German vote, the granger vote, but no combination at 
the ballot box to-day is as numerous or powerful as 
the stay-at-home vote,” 


The other, Mr. Henry C. Lea, the distin- 
guished historian, says: 


“Your expression of surprise at the maladminis- 
tration of Philadelphia is thoroughly justified. In ex- 
isting social conditions it would be difficult to conceive 
of a large community of which it would appear more 
safe to predicate judicious self-government than ours. 
Nowhere is there to be found a more general diffusion 
of property or a higher average standard of comfort 
and intelligence—nowhere so large a proportion of 
land-owners bearing the burden of direct taxation, 
and personally interested in the wise and honest ex- 
penditure of the public revenue. In these respects it 
Is almost an ideal community in which to work out 
practical results from democratic theories. I have 
often speculated as to the causes of failure without 
satisfying myself with any solution, Itis notattribu- 
table to manhood suffrage, for in my reform labors I 
have found that the most dangerous enemies of reform 
have not been the ignorant and poor but men of 
wealth, of high social position and character, who had 
nothing personally to gain from political corruption, 
but who showed themselves as unfitted to exercise the 
right of suffrage as the lowest proletariat, by allowing 
their partizanship to enlist them in the support of can- 
didates notoriously bad who happened, by control of 
party machinery, to obtain the ‘regular’ nomination. 

“The nearest approach which I can make to an ex- 
planation is that the spirit of party blinds many, 
while still more are governed by the mental inertia 
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which renders independent thought the most labor- 
ious of tasks, and the selfish indolence which shrinks 
from interrupting the daily routine of avocations.” 


(See also Corruption ; ELECTIONS.) 
RISK. See Interest. 


RITCHIE, DAVID G., was born at Jed- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1853, and received’ his 
school education there. He was graduated 
with honors from the University of Edinburgli 
in 1874, and the same year matriculated at 
Balliol College, at Oxford, attending, among 
other lectures, those of Professor T. H. Green. 
He was elected to an open fellowship in Jesus 
College, and since 1879 he has been college 
lecturer and tutor in logic (in the widest sense 
of the term). 

In politics Professor Ritchie has been a 
Radical, largely favoring State socialism. 

Besides many review articles and essays, he 
has written Darwinism and Politics (Sonnen- 
schein, 1889); second edition, with two addi- 
tional Essays on Human Evolution (1891); of 
this little book, in its original form, two un- 
authorized reprints (one of them under the 
same cover with Professor Huxley's Admznzs- 
frative Nithilism) have appeared in the 
United States of America ; The Principles of 
State Interference; Four Essays on the Po- 
“itical Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
J.-S. Mill, an . H. Green (Sonnenschein, 
1891); Darwin and Hegel, with other philo- 
sophical studies (1893). 


ROADS.—The importance of good roads to 
a community is evident, tho not always re- 
membered. ‘Traffic, industry, communication, 
are dependent upon them. 

The roads of the Roman empire were 
expensive and have endured, but can be im- 
proved upon by modern engineering. ‘Twen- 
ty-nine military roads centered at Rome, and 
had, according to Antoninus, a total length of 
52,964 Roman miles. Ancient Peru and Mexico 
had good roads. In the Middle Ages roads 
were neglected. In 1350, in England, certain 
roads were given to private companies, to 
repair and collect tolls. In the eighteenth 
century, in the United States, turnpikes were 
maintained by private companies, and this 
custom still remains in some places, tho with 
poor results. In 1796 an act of Congress 
authorized a road from Baltimore westward, 
which was completed for 650 miles. 

In Europe roads to-day are very much bet- 
ter than in America, tho an agitation has now 
commenced in the United States for better 
roads. Where the roads are cared for by the 
farmers their time and money are often 
wasted. Civil engineering is at first expen- 
sive, but in the long run cheaper, and far 
better. The cost of macadamized roads va- 
ries from $3000 to $9000 per mile. An organi- 
zation has been effected, called the National 
League for Good Roads, which publishes 
useful literature. 


References: Streets and Highways in Foreign 
Countries, a collection of consular eee (1891) ; 
Byrne’s Highway Construction (1892); Good Roads, a 
monthly magazine published in New York ; see also 
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ROCHDALE PIONEERS, the name given 
to the weavers of Rochdale (England), who 
started the great Rochdale cooperative move- 
ment. A rainy night in November, 1843, 12 
men met in the back room of a mean inn, and 
commenced this cooperative movement by or- 
ganizing themselves as ‘‘ The Rochdale Society 
of Equitable Pioneers,” ‘They agreed to pay 20 
pence a week into a common fund, tho only a 
few of the 12 were able to pay their pence 
that evening. 

They began by buying a little tea and sugar 
at wholesale prices, which they sold to their 
members at little more than cost. Ina year 
their number had grown to 28, and they had 
collected £28, with which they rented a little 
store, and stocked it with £15 worth of 
flour.. For their after history, and the suc- 
cess of the cooperative movement which 
has grown out of this beginning, see CoopErR- 
ATION. 


RODBERTUS, KARL JOHANN (or Rod- 
bertus-Jagetzow, as he is sometimes called, 
from his estates), was born in 1805 at Griefs- 
wald; his father being a professor. He was 
educated at Berlin, Goéttingen, and Heidel- 
berg. After practising law, and traveling, 
he bought, in 1836, the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania. Here he devoted himself to eco- 
nomic and other studies, and became prom- 
inent in Prussian politics. In June, 1848, he 
was for a fortnight Cabinet Minister for Public 
Worship and Education; but differences in 
opinion caused him to resign. He was elected 
in 1849, once for the First Chamber, and 
twice for the Second. Defeated as a candi- 
date for the first North German Diet, he re- 
tired from politics, and Lassalle, who wrote 
him, could not induce him to combine his so- 
cialism with a political agitation. His first 
great work, published in 1842, Zur Kennt- 
niss unserer Sstaatswirthschaftlichen Zus- 
¢tande, outlines his position. He was a Ri- 
cardian, and from this position, before Marx, 
deduced socialistic economics. Many modern 
economists call him a greater socialist econo- 
mist than Marx. He died on his estates, 8th 
December, 1875. Professor Wagner calls Rod- 
bertus ‘‘the first, the most original, and the 
boldest representative of scientific socialism in 
Germany,” and ‘‘the most distinguished 
theorist of the purely economic side of 
scientific socialism.” 

Rodbertus speaks of his economic theories as a 
“logical development of the proposition introduced 
into science by Smith, and established more firmly by 
Ricardo’s school, that all commodities can only be 
considered economically as the product of labor, and 
cost nothing but labor.”’ This proposition he places 
atthe beginning. He argues that, however the pro- 
ductivity may increase, the laborers are ever thrown 
back by the force of trade upon a rate of wages which 
does not exceed the necessary subsistence. He defines 
rent as that income which is derived by virtue of a 
possession, and without labor, and he divides rent 
into rent from land and rent from capital. The food 
and means of subsistence paid to the laborers from 
the produce of the land are their wages, and the rest 
of the commodities produced are the rent retained by 
the owner of the land; this is land-rent. Similarly, 
capital-rent is all the income which remains to the cap- 
italist after deduction of wages paid to his laborers. 
But all produce is the produce of labor, and with free 
competition the value of every commodity gravitates 
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toward the value of the labor expended upon it; so 
that the relationship between the values of the raw 
and manufactured products is, on the 
whole, only regulated by the amount of 
labor expended upon each. Rodbertus 
points out that a change in the sum of 
a nation’s productive force; in other 
words, a change in the number of labor- 
ers—apart, of course, from an alteration 
in productivity, or in the division of the produce—only 
changes the sum of the national produce and the 
amounts (not the proportions) which fall to rent and 
wages. According as the sum of the productive forces 
employed increases or decreases, will more or less 
rent be réceived by the land-owners, and more or less 
profit by the capitalists. Wages will not be higher 
with increased production, because, productivity and 
division being supposed the same, the increased prod- 
uce falling to the laborers will be shared by the larger 
population. There can be no rent, then, first, unless 
the labor produce more than is necessary in order that 
the laborer may continue his labor, and second, un- 
less institutions exist for depriving the laborer of this 
surplus, wholly or in part, and giving it to others, who 
do not themselves work, since the laborer is primarily 
in possession of the produce of his labor. This is 
especially seen in the case of slave-labor, where the 
laborer is allowed just so much of the produce as is 
necessary tothe continuation of his labor. In modern 
times the arbitrary measures of the slave-owner have 
been replaced by the wage system or contract; but, 
says Rodbertus, ‘this contract is only formally and 
not actually free, and hunger fully takes the place of 
the whip. What used to be called foodis now called 
wages. ... A very large part of the people is no 
longer able to live upon its own means, but is in some 
way or other thrown on the support of the other part 
of society. ... This fact runs parallel with another 
equally indubitable,and making the first still more 
striking; the national wealth has simultaneously in- 
creased. Not only has the national income be- 
come greater, because the population has increased, 
and the increased population has therefore produced 
more ; butif the increased national wealth be divided 
between the increased population there is a larger) 
sum per head.”’ These remarkable facts go together: 
G) the impoverishment in a nation increases out of 
proportion to the growth of population, 
while simultaneously (2) the national 
income increases at greater ratio than 
the population, and the national wealth 
also tends to grow. This phenomenon 
Rodbertus holds to be unique in history. 
The social condition of the working classes should be 
raised to the level of their political condition ; but all 
that has been done so far has been to press it lower 
down. Rodbertus has no patience with the egotism 
which, ‘clothing itself too often in the garb of moral- 
ity,”’ says that the vices of the working classes are the 
causes of their misery and of pauperism. People call 
out to the laborer, Ora et labora, and enjoin upon 
him the duty of temperance and providence; but the 
fact is, says Rodbertus, that thrift is an impossibility, 
and to preach thrift where there is no chance of saving 
is pure cant andcruelty. Not, indeed, that morality is 
not to be enjoined on the working classes. Morality 
should never cease to enforce its categorical impera- 
tive everywhere, powerless as the human will is to at- 
tain to perfection ; but the policy of merely reiteratin 
the duty of morality is useless. He who gives brea 
to the hungry man, he remarks, protects him far more 
surely from stealing than he who repeats the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” Nor has he much more 
respect for the dazssez-fatre school of economists. He 
sneers at the argument of ‘natural laws.” Only in 
nature do natural laws act of themselves intelligently. 
For society, which is not natural, laws must be made. 
Rodbertus proposes to abolish the present wage- 
contract and to introduce in its pine a normal work- 
day with a normal form of wages; then 
to introduce labor-note money, the issue 
of which should be entirely in the hands 
of the State; and finally to establish a 
system of warehouses for commodities 
to be paidas wages. These contrivances 
_would provisionally leave property in 
land and capital as at present, except that for the 
future the laboring classes would share in the in- 
creasing productivity ; but the ultimate goal is the 
replacement of this form of property by a property 
of income alone, which would inaugurate a new and 
a higher State order than any that has gone before. 
But Rodbertus’ work-day does not mean with him 
what it means witii most socialists—a legally deter- 
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mined number of hours’ work daily. He expressly 
says in one place that the expectation that such a nor- 
mal work-day will protect the laborers from the greed 
of their employers, and secure them fair wages, 1s en- 
tirely without foundation. Nor does he regard the 
legai limitation of the period of labor in the case of 
adult males as tenable on practical grounds, or de- 
fensible when regarded from the standpoint of per- 
sonal right, though he makes an_ exception with 
females and children. ‘‘ As much as I am for the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the State,” he says, “I 
still maintain that the State has no right to say toa 
free man, ‘ You shall work no more than so and so many 
Roursaes The proper thing isto increase wages, and 
then, if the workman finds that he can earn in four 
hours enough to keep him for the day, there will be 
little fear of his working twelve. Even if the State 
were to restrict the hours of labor to eight, and to de- 
cree that wages should not be reduced, the material 
position of the working classes would not be improved. 
‘Legislation which ov/y restricts the hours of labor 
merely lops the branches ofa poisontree. Legislation 
which at once fixes a definite amount of labor, or 
rather a definite performance (Lezstungsquantum), 
lays the ax at its roots, plants in its place a healthy, 
fruitful tree, which it can then allow to shoot and 
blossom as freely as it will.’ ‘‘ The way is long,”’ he 
remarks in one of his letters, but for that reason it is. 
desirable that the journey shall be begun without de- 
lay. Justice and prudence alike urge the necessity 
for movement, since the social question is fast taking” 
this form: ‘Are the proprietors of the soil to be 
driven out, asina migration of the nations, by those: 
who are without property?” But the cost! ‘Cer- 
tainly, the solution of the social problem will cost 
more than the printer’s ink of a police order, pore! 
because it zs the social problem.”’ Heis confident that 
this problem will never be settled ‘‘in the street by 
means of strikes, paving-stones, or petroleum ;"’ that 
social ills will not be ‘‘ relieved, much less healed, by 
camomile tea.’”’ Permanent social peace, a strong ex- 
ecutive power, enjoying the confidence and attach- 
ment of the working classes, and extensive prepara- 
tions made in quiet and order, are all necessary pre- 
liminariesto the final settlement of a difficulty which 
becomes more dangerous the longer it is ignored. 


Rodbertus’ most important works, besides 
the above named, are Sozzale Briefe an v. 
Kirchmann (1850-51); Zr Erklérung und 
Abhiilfe der heutigen Kreditnoth des Grund- 
cone (1868-69); Der normale Arbettstag 
1871). 

The best English account of Rodbertus is to 
be found in W. H. Dawson's Soczalésm and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, from which our account 
is abridged. 


ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD, 
was born in Hampshire, England, in 1823. He 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 
1842, and was graduated in 1846. He took 
holy orders, but later renounced them. In 
1862 he was elected professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, but failed of reelection in 
1868, owing to his radical views. From 1880 
to 1886 he sat in Parliament, and was reinstated 
professor at Oxford in 1888, where he died in 
1890, Commencing as an economist of the 
orthodox economic school, he devoted himself 
to economic historical research, and his inves- 
tigations soon convinced him that orthodoxy 
in this case was very radically wrong; and 
this conviction grew still more upon him, and 
was stated with still greater force, as years 
went on. 

With the conclusions that he drew from his 
labors in social and industrial history, later 
economists have felt themselves often com- 
pelled to disagree, but his learning and capac- 
ity for research none can question. 

Professor Rogers’ main results are found in 
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his r-vol. Szx Centuries of Work and Wages 
(1885), and more comprehensively and minutely 
in his 6-vol. History of Agriculture and Prices 
{1886-88). Twenty years of patient investiga- 
tion he put into his Bevis a Agriculture and 
Prices. He has collected thousands and thous- 
ands of records of prices actually paid for differ- 
ent commodities, or for various kinds of labor; 
has put together the records of the different 
kinds belonging to the same year; has averaged 
these, has then averaged these averages for 
decades, and finally these decade averages for 

eriod averages; and has thus obtained results 
it is impossible to question, because based 
on statements written with no thought of the 
use to which they would be put. 

Professor Rogers found these records in old 
exchequer bills, the college records, the manor 
rolls, the farm accounts preserved, as it were 
by accident, in the state, university, and 
municipal archives of English libraries. It 
was almost by accident that Professor Rogers 
discovered them and saw their unique value. 

His other works were The Economic Inter- 
pretation of Hzstory (1888) and The l[ndus- 
trial and Commercial History of England 
(1892), edited by his son. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL REFORM.—As the best statement 
of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
to social reform, we print in full the Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Leo XIII., dated May 15, 1891, 
on the condition of the working classes, and a 
portion of the Encyclical of January 10, 1890, 
on the chief duties of Christians as citizens. 
For the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
in education, see article, RELIGION IN THE 
Pusxtic ScHoots. Forthecontributions of the 
Roman Catholic Church to social reform in 
the past, see articles, CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM; CHRISTIANITY AND SOcIAL REFORM; 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; MippLe AGEs; Usury; 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES, etc. The textof the 
following translations is taken from the vol- 
ume, The Pope and the People, edited by the 
Rev. W. H. Eyre, S. J., and approved by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, London: 


““THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


‘That the spirit of revolutionary change, which has 
long been disturbing the nations ofthe world, should 
have passed beyond the sphere of politics and made 
its influence felt in the cognate sphere of practical 
economics is not surprising. The elements of the 
conflict now raging are unmistakable, in the vast 
expansion of industrial pursuits and the marvelous 
discoveries of science; in the changed relations be- 
tween masters and workmen; in the enormous for- 
tunes of some few individuals and the utter poverty 
of the masses; in the increased self-reliance and closer 
mutual combination of the working classes ; as also, 
finally in the prevailing moral degeneracy. The 
momentous gravity of the state of things now obtain- 
ing fills every mind with painful apprehension; wise 
men are discussing it; practical men are proposing 
schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, and rulers of 
nations are all busied with it—and actually there isno 
question which has taken a deeper hold on the public 

ind. 
me Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as on former occa- 
sions when it seemed opportune to refute false teach- 
ing, we have addressed you in the interests of the 
Church and of the common weal, and have issued let- 
ters bearing on Polztical Power, Human Liberty, 
The Christian Constitution of the ‘State, and like mat- 
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ters, so have we thought it expedient now to speak on 
The Condition of the Working Classes, Itisa subject 
on which we have already touched more than once, 
incidentally. Butin the present letter the responsi- 
bility of the Apostolic office urges us to treat the 
question of set purpose and in detail, in order that no 
misapprehension may exist as to the principles which 
truth and justice dictate for its settlement. The dis- 
cussion is not easy, nor is it void of danger. Itisno 
easy matter to define the relative rights and mutual 
duties of the rich and of the poor, of capital and of 
labor. And the danger lies in this, that crafty agita- 
tors are intent on making use of these differences 
of opinion to pervert men’s judgments and to stir 
up the people to revolt. 

“But all agree, and there can be no question what- 
ever, that some remedy must be found, and found 
quickly, for the misery and wretchedness pressing so 
heavily and unjustly at this moment on the vast 
majority of the working classes. 

“Por the ancient working men’s Gilds were abol- 
ished in the last century, and no other organization 
took their place. Public institutions and the very 
laws have set aside the ancient religion. Hence, by 
degrees it has come to pass that working men have 
been surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the 
hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of un- 
checked osinpetition. The mischief has been increased 
by rapacious usury, which, although more than once 
condemned by the Church, is nevertheless, under 
a different guise, but with the like injustice, still prac- 
tised by covetous and grasping men. To this must be 
added the custom of working by contract, and the 
concentration of so many branches of trade in the 
hands of a few individuals; so that a small number of 
very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself. 

““To remedy these wrongsthe socialists, working on 
the poor man’s envy of the rich, are striving to do 
away with private property, and con- 
tend that individual possessions should 
become the common property of all, to 
be administered by the State or by 
municipal bodies. They hold that by 
thus transferring property from pri- 
vate individuals to the community, the present mis- 
chievous state of things will be set to rights, inasmuch 
as each citizen will then get his fair share of whatever 
there isto enjoy. But their contentions are so clearly 
powerless to end the controversy that, were they car- 
ried into effect, the working man himself would be 
among the first tosuffer. They are moreover emphat- 
ically unjust, because they would rob the lawful pos- 
sessor, bring State action into a sphere not within its 
competence, and create utter confusion in the com- 
munity. 

“Tt is surely undeniable that, when a man engages 
in remunerative labor, the impelling reason and mo- 
tive of his work is to obtain property, 
and thereafter to hold it as his very 
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own. If one man hires out to another i 
his strength or skill, he does so for the Private 
purpose of receiving in return what is Property. 


necessary for sustenance and educa- 

tion ; he therefore Laas 6 intends to é 
acquire a right full and real, not only to the remuner- 
ation, but also to the disposal of such remuneration, 
just as he pleases. Thus, if he lives sparingly, saves 
money, and, for greater security, invests his savings 
in land, the land, in such case, is only his wages under 
another form; and, consequently, a working man’s 
little estate thus purchased should be as completely at 
his full disposal as are the wages he receives for 
his labor. ut it is precisely in such power of dis- 
posal that ownership obtains, whether the property 
consist of land or chattels. Socialists, therefore, by 
endeavoring to transfer the possessions of individuals 
to the community at large, strike at the interests of 
every wage-earner, since-they would deprive him of 
the tiperty of disposing of his wages, and thereby 
of all hope and possibility of increasing his stock and 
of bettering his condition in life. 

“What is of far greater moment, however, is the 
fact that the remedy they propose is manifestly against 
justice. For every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as hisown. This is one of the chief 
points of distinction between man and the animal 
creation, for the brute has no power of self-direction, 
but is governed by two main instincts, which keep his 
powers on the alert, impel him to develop them in 
a fitting manner, and stimulate and determine him to 
action without any power of choice. One of these 
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instincts is self-preservation, the other the propaga- 
tion of the species. Both can attain their purpose by 
means of things which lie within range ; beyond their 
verge the brute creation cannot go, for they are 
moved to action by their senses only, and in the spe- 
cial direction which these suggest. But with man it is 
wholly different. He possesses, on the one hand, the 
full perfection of the animal being, and hence enjoys, 
at least as much as the rest of the animal kind, the 
fruition of things material. But animal nature, how- 
ever perfect, is far from representing the human 
being in its completeness, and is in truth but human- 
ity’s humble handmaid, made to serve and to obey. 
It is the mind, or reason, which is the predominant 
element in us who are human creatures; it is this 
which renders a human being human, and dis- 
tinguishes him essentially and generically from the 
brute. And on this very account—that man alone 
among the animal creation is endowed with reason—it 
must be within his right to possess things not merely 
for temporary and momentary use, as other living 
things do, but to have and to hold them in stable and 
permanent possession ; he must have not only things 
that perish in the USE but those also which, though 
they have been reduced into use, continue for further 
use in after time. : 

“This becomes still more clearly evident if man’s 
nature be considered a little more deeply. For man, 
fathoming by his faculty of reason matters without 
number, and linking the future with the present, be- 
coming, furthermore, by taking enlightened fore- 
thought, master of his own acts, guides his ways 
under the eternal law and the power of God, whose 
Providence governs allthings. Wherefore it is in his 
power to exercise his choice not only as to matters 
that regard his present welfare, but also about those 
which he deems may be for hisadvantage in time yet 
tocome. Hence man not only can possess the fruits 
of the earth, but alsothe very soil,inasmuch as from 
the produce of the earth he has to lay by provision 
for the future. Man’s needs do not die out, butrecur; 
although satisfied to-day, they demand fresh supplies 
for to-morrow. Nature aceon ery owes to man a 
storehouse that shall never fail, affording the daily 
supply for his daily wants. And this he finds solely 
in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth. 

“Neither do we, at this stage, need to bring into ac- 
tion theinterference of the State. Man precedes the 
State, and possesses, prior to the formation of any 
State, the right of providing for the sustenance of his 
body. Now to affirm that Cod has given the earth 
for the use and enjoyment of the whole human race 
isnot to deny that private property is lawful. For 
God has granted the earth to mankind in general, not 
in the sense that all without distinction can deal with 
itas they like, but rather that no part of it has been 
assigned to any one in particular, and that the limits 
of private possession have been left to be fixed by 
man’s own industry, and by the laws of individual 
Ttaces. Moreover, the earth, even though apportioned 
among private owners, ceases not thereby to minister 
to the needs of all, inasmuch as there is no one who 
does not sustain life from what the land produces, 
Those who do not possess the soil contribute their 
labor ; hence it may truly be said that all human sub- 
sistence is derived either from labor on one’s own 
land, or from some toilsome calling, which is paid 
for either in the produce of the land itself, or in that 
which is exchanged for what the land brings forth. 

“Here, again, we have further proof that private 
ownership is in accordance with the law of nature. 
Truly, that which is et laine for the preservation of 
life, and for life’s well being, is produced in great 
abundance from the soil, but not until man has 
brought it into cultivation and expended upon it his 
solicitude and skill. Now, when man thus turns the 
activity of his mind and the strength of his body to- 
ward procuring the fruits of nature, by such act he 
makes his own that portion of nature's field which he 
cultivates—that portion on which he leaves, as it 
were, the impress of his individuality ; and it cannot 
but be just that he should possess that portion as his 
very own, and have a right to hold it without anyone 
being justified in violating that right. 

,, 90 strong and convincing are these arguments that 
it seems amazing that some should now be setting up 
anew certain obsolete opinions in opposition to what 
ishere laid down. They assert that it isright for pri- 
vate persons to have the use of the soil and its various 
fruits, but that it is unjust for any one to possess out- 
right either the land on which he has built, or the es- 
tate which he has brought under cultivation. But 
those who deny these tights do not perceive that they 
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are defrauding man of what his own labor has pro- 
duced. For the soil which is tilled and cultivated. 
with toiland skill utterly changes its condition ; it was. 
wild before, now it is fruitful; was barren, but now 
brings forth in abundance. That which has thus al- 
tered and improved the land becomes so truly part of 
itself as to be in great measure indistinguishable and 
inseparable from it. Is it just that the fruit of a man’s 
own sweat and labor should be possessed and enjoyed 
by any one else? As effects follow their cause, so is it 
just and right that the results of labor should belong 
to those who have bestowed their labor. 

‘““With reason, then, the common opinion of mankind, 
little affected by the few dissentients who have con- 
tended for the opposite view, has found in the careful 
study of nature, and in the laws of nature, the foun- 
dations of the division of property, and the practise 
of all ages has consecrated the principle of private 
ownership, as being preeminently in conformity with 
human nature, and as conducing in the most unmis- 
takable manner to the peace and tranquillity of human 
existence. The same principle is confirmed and en- 
forced by the civil laws—laws which, so long as they 
are just, derive from the law of nature their binding 
force. The authority of the Divine Law adds its 
sanction, forbidding us in severest terms even to 
covet that which is another’s: Thou shall not covet 
thy neighbor's wife; nor his house, nor his field, nor 
his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything which ts his.* 

“The rights here spoken of, belonging to each indi- 
vidual man, are seen in much stronger light when 
considered in relation to man’s social 
and domestic obligations. In choosing 
a state of life, it is indisputable that all 
are at full liberty to follow the counsel 
of Jesus Christ as to observing virgin- 
ity, or to bind themselves by the mar- 
riage tie. No human law can abolish the natural and 
original right of marriage, nor in any way limit the 
chief and principal purpose of marriage, ordained by 
God’s authority from the beginning. J/necrease and 
multiply.t Hence we have the family: the ‘ society” 
of a man’s house—a society limited indeed innumbers, 
but no less a true ‘society,’ anterior to every kind of 
State or nation, invested with rights and duties of 
its own, totally independent of the civil community. 

“That right of property, therefore, which has been 
proved to belong naturally to individual persons, 
must likewise belong to a man in his capacity of 
head of a family ; nay, such a person must possess this 
right so much the more clearly in proportion as his 

osition multiplies his duties. For it isa most sacred 

awof nature that a father should provide food and 
all necessaries for those whom he has begotten ; and, 
similarly, nature dictates that a man’s children, who 
carry on, so tospeak, and continue his own person- 
ality, should be by him provided with all that is need- 
ful to enable them to keep themselves honorably from 
want and misery amid the uncertainties of this mor- 
tal life. Now, in no other way can a father effect this 
except by the ownership of lucrative property, which 
he can transmit to his children by inheritance. A 
family, no less than a State, is, as we have said,a 
true society, governed by a power within its sphere, 
that is to say, by the father. Provided, therefore, the 
limits which are prescribed by the very purposes for 
which it exists be not transgressed, the family has at 
least equal rights with the State in the choice and 
pursuit of the things needful to its preservation and 
its just liberty. 

SAAS peg f at least equal rights; forinasmuch as the 
domestic household is antecedent, as well in idea as 
in fact, to the gathering of men into a community, 
the family must necessarily have rights and duties 
which are prior to those of the community, and 
founded more immediately innature. If the citizens 
of a State—in other words the families—on entering 
into association and fellowship were to experience at 
the hands of the State hindrance instead of help, and 
were to find their rights attacked instead of being up- 
held, such association should be held in detestation, 
rather than be an object of desire. 

“The contention, then, that the civil government 
should at its option intrude into and exercise intimate 
control over the family and the household, is a great 
and pernicious error. True, if a family finds itself in 
exceeding distress, utterly deprived of the counsel of 
friends, and without any prospect of extricating itself, 
itis right that extreme necessity be met by public 
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aid, since each family is a part of the commonwealth. 
In like manner, if within the precincts of the house- 
hold there occur grave disturbance of mutual rights, 
public authority should intervene to force each party 
to yield to the other its proper due, for this is not to 
deprive citizens of their rights, but justly and prop- 
erly to safeguard and strengthen them. But the 
rulers of the Statemust go no further; here nature 
bids them stop. Paternal authority can be neither 
abolished nor absorbed by the State; for it has the 
Same source as human life itself. ‘The child belongs 
to the father,’ and is, as it were, the continuation of 
the father’s personality ; and, speaking strictly, the 
child takes its place in civil society, not of its own 
right, but in its quality as member of the family in 
which it is born. And for the reason that ‘the child 
belongs to the father,’ it is, as St. Thomas of Aquin 
says, ‘before it attains the use of free will, under 
power and charge of its parents.’* The socialists, 
therefore, in setting aside the parent and setting upa 
State supervision, act against natural justice, and 
break into pieces the stability of all family life. 

“And not only is such interference unjust, but it is 
quite certain to harass and worry all classes of citi- 
zens, and subject them to odious and intolerable 
bondage. It would throw open the door to envy, to 
mutual invective, and to discord; the sources of 
wealth themselves would run dry, for no one would 
have any interest in exerting his talents or his in- 
dustry; and that ideal equality about which they 
entertain pleasant dreams would be in reality the 
leveling down of all to a like condition of misery and 
degradation. 

“Hence it is clear that the main tenet of socialism, 
community of goods, must be utterly rejected, since 
it only injures those whom it would seem meant to 
benefit, is directly contrary to the natural rights of 
mankind, and would introduce confusion and disorder 
into the commonweal. The first and most funda- 
mental principle, therefore, if one would undertake 
to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the 
inviolability of private property. This being estab- 
lished, we proceed to show where the remedy sought 
for must be found. 

““We approach the subject with confidence, and in 
the exercise of the rights which manifestly appertain 
to us, for no practical solution of this 
question will be found, apart from. the 
intervention of religion and of the 
Church. It is we who are the chief 
guardian of religion, and the chief 
dispenser of what pertains to the 
Church, and we must not by silence neglect the duty 
incumbent on us. Doubtless this most serious ques- 
tion demands the attention and the efforts of others 
besides ourselves—to wit, of the rulers of States, of 
employers of labor, of the wealthy, aye, of the work- 
ing classes themselves, for whom we are pleading. 
But we affirm without hesitation that all the striving 
of men will be vainif they leave out the Church. It 
is the Church that insists, on the authority of the Gos- 
pel, upon those teachings whereby the conflict can be 
brought to an end, or rendered, at least, far less bit- 
ter; the Church uses her efforts, not only to enlighten 
the mind, but to direct by her precepts the life and 
conduct of each and all; the Charet improves and 
“betters the condition of the working man by meansof 
numerous useful organizations ; does her best to en- 
list the services of all ranks in discussing and endeav- 
oring to meet, in the most practical way, the claims 
of the working classes; and acts from the positive 
view that for these purposes recourse should be had, 
in due measure and degree, to the intervention of the 
law and of State authority. Letit, then, be taken as 
granted, in the first place, that the condition of things 
human must be endured, for it is impossible to reduce 
civil society to one dead level. Socialists may in that 
intent do their utmost, but all striving against nature 
is in vain. There naturally exist among mankind 
manifold differences of the most important kind; 
people differ in capacity, skill, health, strength ; and 
unequal fortune is a necessary result of eine be con- 
dition. Such inequality is far from being disadvan- 
tageous, either to individuals, or to the community. 
Social and public life can only be maintained by 
means of various kinds of capacity for business, and 
the playing of many parts; and each man, as a rule, 
chooses the part which suits his own peculiar do- 
mestic condition. As a po bodily labor, even had 
man never fallen from ¢he state of innocence, he would 
not have remained wholly unoccupied; but that 
which would then have been his free choice and his 
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delight became afterward compulsory, and the pain- 
fulexpiation for his disobedience. Cursed be the earth 
tn thy work; tn thy labor thou shalt eat of tt all the 
days of thy life.* In like manner, the other pains and 
hardships of life will have no end or cessation on 
earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard. 
to bear, and they must accompany man so long as life 
lasts. To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of 
humanity ; let them strive as they may, no strength 
and no artifice will ever succeed in banishing from 
human life the ills and troubles which beset it. If 
any there are who pretend differently—who hold out 
to a hard-pressed people the boon of freedom from. 
pain and trouble, and undisturbed repose, and con- 
stant enjoyment—they delude the people and impose: 
upon them, and their lying promises will only one day 
bring forth evils worse than the present. othing is. 
more useful than to look upon the world as it really 
is—and at the same time to seek elsewhere, as we 
have said, for the solace to its troubles. 

“The great mistake made in regard to the matter 
now under consideration is totake up with the notion 
that class is naturally hostile to class, 
and that the wealthy and the working 


men ate Porras Md nature to live in Class 
mutual conflict. o irrational and so 

false is this view that the direct con- Should Help 
trary isthetruth. Just asthe symmetry Class, 


of the human frame is the resultant of 

the disposition of the bodily members, 

so in a State is it ordained by nature that these twa 
classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, and 
should, as it were, groove into one another, so as to 
maintain the balance of the body politic. Each needs 
the other; capital cannot do without labor, nor labor 
without capital. Mutual agreement results in pleas- 
antness of life and the beauty of good order; while 
perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion and 
savage barbarity. Now, in preventing such strife as 
this, and in uprooting it, the efficacy of Christian in- 
stitutions is marvelous and manifold. First of all, 
there is no intermediary more powerful than religion 
(whereof the Church is the interpreter and guardian) 
in drawing the rich and the poor bread-winners to- 
gether, by reminding each class of its duties to the 
other, and, especially, of the obligations of justice. 
Thus religion teaches the laboring man and the artisan 
to carry out Bonesdy and fairly all equitable agree- 
ments freely entered into ; never to injure the prop- 
erty, nor to outrage the person, of an employer; 
never to resort to violence in defending their own 
cause, nor to engage in riot or disorder; and to have: 
nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work 
upon the people with artful promises, and excite 
foolish hopes which usually end in useless regrets, 
followed by insolvency. Religionteaches the wealthy 
owner and the employer that their work people are 
not to be accounted their bondsmen; that in every 
man they must respect his dignity and worth as a 
man and as a Christian; that labor is not a thing to be 
ashamed of, if we lend ear to right reason and to 
Christian philosophy, but is an honorable calling, en- 
abling a man to sustain his life ina way upright and 
creditable; and that it is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look 
upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power. Again, therefore, the Church teaches that, as 
religion and things spiritual and mental are among 
the working man’s main concerns, the employer is. 
bound to see that the worker has time for his religious. 
duties ; that he be not exposed to corrupting influences. 
and dangerous occasions; and that he be not led away 
to neglect his home and family, or to squander his 
earnings. Furthermore, the employer must never 
tax his work people beyond their strength, or employ 
them in work unsuited to their sex or age. His great 
and principal duty isto give every one a fair wage. 
Doubtless, before deciding whether wages are ade- 
quate, many things have to be considered; but 
wealthy owners and all masters of labor should be 
mindful of this—that to exercise pressure upon the in- 
digent and the destitute for the sake of gain, and to 
gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is con- 
demned by all laws, human and divine. To defraud 
any one of wages that are his due is a crime which 
cries to the avenging anger of Heaven. Behold, the 
hire of the laborers... . which by fraud hath been 
kept back by you, crieth aloud ; and the cry of themhath 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.+ Lastly, 
the rich must religiously refrain from cutting down 
the workmen’s earnings, whether by force, by fraud, 
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or by usurious dealing ; and with all the greater rea- 
‘son because the laboring man 1s, as a rule, weak an 
unprotected, and because his slender means should, in 
proportion to their scantiness, be accounted sacred. 

“Were these precepts carefully obeyed and fol- 
lowed out, would they not be sufficient of themselves 
to keep under all strife, and all its causes? 

“But the Church, with Jesus Christ as her Master 
and Guide, aims higher still. She lays down precepts 
yet more perfect, and tries to bind class to class in 
friendliness and good feeling. The things of earth 
cannot be understood or valued aright without taking 
into consideration the life to come, the life that will 
know no death. Exclude the idea of futurity, and 
forthwith the very notion of what is good and right 
would perish; nay, the whole scheme of the universe 
would become a dark and unfathomable mystery. 
"The great truth which we learn from Nature herself 
is also the grand Christian dogma on which religion 
rests as on its foundation—that when we have given 
up this present life, then shall we really begin to live. 
-God has not created us for the perishable and transi- 
tory things of earth, but for things heavenly and 
everlasting ; he has given us this world as a place of 
exile, and not as our abiding-place. As forriches and 
‘the other things which men call good and desirable, 
whether we have them in abundance, or lack them 
altogether—so far as eternal happiness is concerned— 
it matters little; the only important thing is to use 
them aright. Jesus Christ, when he redeemed us with 
plentiful redemption,* took not away the pains and 
sorrows which in such large proportion are woven 
together in the web of our mutual life. He trans- 
formed them into motives of virtue and occasions of 
merit ; and no man can hope for eternal reward unless 
he follow in the blood-stained footprints of his Sa- 
vior. Jf we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Hiim.+ Christ’s labors and sufferings, accepted of his 
-own free will, have marvelously sweetened all suffer- 
ing and alllabor. And not only by his example, but 
by his grace, and by the hope set forth of everlasting 
recompense, has he made pain and grief more easy to 
endure; for that which zs at present momentary and 
light wh our tribulation, worketh for us above measure 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.t 

“Therefore, those whom fortune favors are warned 
that freedom from sorrow and abundance of earthly 
riches are no warrant for the bliss that shall never 
vend, but rather are obstacles;|| that the rich should 
tremble at the threatenings of Jesus Christ—threaten- 
ings so unwonted in the mouth of Our Lord §—and 
that a most strict account must be given to the Su- 
preme Judge forall we possess. The chief and most 
excellent rule for the right use of money is one which 
the heathen philosophers hinted at, but which the 
Church has traced out clearly, and has not only made 
known to men’s minds, but has impressed upon 
their lives. It rests on the principle that it is one 
thing to have a right to the possession of money, and 
another to have a right to use money as one wills. 
Private pyeersnee, as we have seen, is the natural 
right of man; and to exercise that right, especially as 
members of eeann is not only lawful, but absolutely 
necessary. ‘It is lawful,’ said St. Thomas of Aquin, 
“for a man to hold private property; and it is also 
necessary for the carrying on of human existence.’ { 
But if the question be asked, How must one’s posses- 
sions be used? the Church replies without hesitation 
in the words of the same holy doctor: ‘Man should 
not consider his outward possessions as his own, but 
as common to all, so as to share them without hesita- 
tion when others are in need. Whence the Apostle 
saith, Command the rich of this world.... to offer 
with no stint, to apportion largely.’ ** True, no one is 
commanded to distribute to others that which is re- 
quired for his own needs and those of his household; 
nor even to give away what is reasonably required to 
keep up becomingly his condition in life: ‘for no one 
ought to live other than becomingly.’++ But when 
what necessity denies has been supplied, and one’s 
standing fairly taken thought for, it becomes a dut 
to give to the indigent out of what remains over. OF 
that which remaineth, give alms.tt Itis a duty, not of 
justice (save in extreme cases), but of Christian char- 
ity—a duty not enforced by human law. But the laws 
and judgments of men must yield place to the laws 
and judgments of Christ, the true God, who in many 
‘ways urges on his followers the practise of alms- 
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iving—J¢t ts more blessed to give than to recetve;* 
andl wD will count a kindness done or refused to the 
poor as done or refused to himself—As long as you did 
zt to one of my least brethren, you aid zt to me.t To 
sum up then what has been said: Whoever has 
received from the Divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external and cor- 
poreal, or gifts of the mind, has received them for the 
purpose of using them for the perfecting of hisown na- 
ture, and, at the same time, that he may employ them, 
as the steward of God’s Providence, for the benefit of 
others. ‘Hethat hath a talent,’ says St. Gregory the 
Great, ‘let him see that he hide it not; he that hath 
abundance, let him quicken himself to mercy and 
generosity ; he that hath art and skill, let him do his 
best to share the use and the utility thereof with his 
neighbor.’ . 

‘“As for those who possess not the gifts of fortune, 
they are taught by the Church that in God’s sight 
poverty is no disgrace, and that there 
is nothing to be ashamed of in one’s 
seeking one’s bread by labor. This is 
enforced by what we see in Christ 
who himself. whereas he was rich, for 
our sakes became foor,;’ and who, 
being the Son of God, and God himself, chose to 
seem and be considered the son of a carpenter—nay, 
did not disdain to spend a great part of his life as a 
carpenter himself. /s not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary?§ From contemplation of this Divine ex- 
emplar, it 1s more easy to understand that the true 
worth and nobility of man lies in his moral qualities, 
that is, in virtue ; that virtue is moreover the common 
inheritance of men, equally within the reach of high 
and low, rich and poor; and that virtue, and virtue 
alone, wherever found, will be followed by the rewards 
of everlasting happiness. Nay, God himself seems to 
incline rather to those who suffer misfortune ; for Jesus 
Christ calls the poor ‘ blessed’; § he lovingly invites 
those in labor and grief to come to him for solace ; ** 
and he displays the tenderest charity toward the lowly 
and the oppressed. These reflections cannot fail to 
keep down the pride of those who are well-to-do, and 
to embolden the spirit of the afflicted ; to incline the 
former to generosity, and the latter to meek resigna- 
tion. Thus the separation which pride would set u 
tends to disappear, nor willit be difficult to make ric 
and poet hands in friendly concord. : 

‘But, if Christian precepts prevail, the respective 
classes will not only be united in the bonds of friend- 
ship, but also in those of brotherly love. For they 
will understand and feel that all men are children of 
the same common Father, who is God; that all have 
alike the same last end, which is God himself, who 
alone can make either men or angels absolutely and 
perfectly happy ; that each and all are redeemed and 
made sons of God, by Jesus Christ, the jfirst-born 
among many brethren, that the blessings of nature 
and the gifts of grace belong to the whole human race 
in common, and that from none except the unworthy is 
withheld the inheritance of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Lf sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and co-heirs 
of Chrést.t+* 

‘Such is the scheme of duties and of rights which is 
shown forth to the world by the Gospel. ould it not 
seem that, were society penetrated with ideas like 
these, strife must quickly cease? 

“But the Church, not content with pointing out the 
remedy, also applies it. For the Church does her ut- 
most to teach and to train men, and to 
educate them ; and by the intermediary 
of her bishops and clergy diffuses her The Church 
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salutary teachings far and wide. She Serves 
strives to influence the mind and the : 
heart so that all men may willingly Society. 


yield themselves to be formed and 

guided by the commandments of God. 

It is precisely in this fundamental and momentous 
matter, on which everything depends, that the Church 
possesses a power peculiarly herown. The agencies 
which she employs are given to her by Jesus Christ 
himself, for the very purpose of reaching the hearts 
of men, and derive their efficiency from God. They 
alone can reach the innermost heart and conscience, 
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and bring men to act from a motive of duty, to resist 
their passions and appetites, to love God and their 
fellow-men with a love that is singular and supreme, 
and to break down courageously every barrier which 
impedes the way of a life of virtue. 

On this subject we need but recall for one moment 
the examples recorded in history. Of these facts 
there cannot be any shadow of doubt; for instance, 
that civil society was renovated in every part by the 
teachings of Christianity ; that in the strength of that 
renewal the human race was lifted up to better things 
—nay, that it was brought back from death to life, and 
to so excellent a life that nothing more perfect had 
been known before, or will come to be known in the 
ages that have yetto be. Of this beneficent transfor- 
mation, Jesus Christ wasat once the first cause and the 
final end ; as from him all came, soto him was all to 
be brought back. For when the human race, by the 
light of the Gospel message, came to know the grand 
mystery of the Incarnation of the Word and the re- 
demption of man, at once the life of Jesus Christ, 
God and Man, pervaded every race and nation, and 
interpenetrated them with his faith, his precepts, and 
his laws. And if society is to be healed now, in no 
other way can it be healed save by a return to Chris- 
tian life and Christian institutions. When a society 
is perishing, the wholesome advice to give to those who 
would restore it is to recall it tothe principles from 
which it sprang ; for the purpose and perfection of an 
association is to aim at and to attain that for which it 
was formed ; and its efforts should be put in motion 
and inspired by the end and object which originally 
gaveit being. Henceto fall awayfrom its primal con- 
Stitution implies disease; to go back tc it, recovery. 
And this may be asserted with utmost truth, both of 
the State in general, and of that body of its citizens— 
oa far the great majority—who sustain life by their 

abor. 

“Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of 
the Church is so preoccupied with the spiritual con- 
cerns of her children as to neglect their temporal and 
earthly interests. Her desire is that the poor, for ex- 
ample, should rise above poverty and wretchedness, 
and better their condition in life; and for this she 
makes a strong endeavor. By the very fact that she 
calls men to virtue and forms them to its practise, she 
promotesthis innoslight degree. Christian morality, 
when adequately and completely practised, leads of 
itself to temporal prosperity, for it merits the blessing 
of that God who is the source of all blessings ; it pow- 
erfully restrains the greed of possession and the thirst 
for pleasure—twin plagues, which too often make a 
man who is void of self-restraint miserable in the 
midst of abundance;* it makes men supply for the 
lack of means through economy, teaching them to be 
content with frugal living, and further, keeping them 
out of the reach of those vices which devour not small 
incomes merely, but large fortunes, and dissipate 
many a goodly inheritance. 

“The Church, moreover, intervenes directly in be- 
half of the poor, by setting on foot and maintaining 
many associations which she knows to be efficient for 
the relief of poverty. Herein again she has always 
succeeded so well as to have even extorted the praise 
of her enemies. Such was the ardor of brotherly love 
among the earliest Christians that numbers of those 
who were in better circumstances despoiled them- 
selves of their possessions in order to relieve their 
brethren; whence zezther was there any one needy 
among them.t To the order of deacons, instituted in 
that very intent, was committed by the Apostles the 
charge of the daily doles; and the Apostle Paul, tho 
burdened with the solicitude of all the churches, hesi- 
tated not to undertake laborious journeys in order to 
carry the alms of the faithful to the poorer Christians. 
Tertullian calls these contributions, given voluntarily 
by Christians in their assemblies, deposits of piety ; 
because to cite his own words, they were employe 
“in feeding the needy, in burying them, in the support 
of youths and maidens destitute of means and de- 
prived of their parents, in the care of the aged, and 
the relief of the shipwrecked.’ t : ; 

“Thus by degrees came into existence the patri- 
mony which the Church has guarded with religious 
care as the inheritance of the poor. Nay, to spare 
them the shame of begging, the common Mother of 
tich and poor has exerted herself to gather together 
funds for the support of the needy. The Church has 
aroused everywhere the heroism of charity, and has 
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established congregations of religious and many other 
useful institutions for help and mercy, so that hardl 
any kind of suffering could exist which was not af- 
forded relief. At the Present day many there are 
who, like the heathen of old, seek to blame and con- 
demn the Church for such eminent charity. They 
would substitute in its stead a system of relief organ- 
ized by the State. But no human expedients willever 
make up for the devotedness and _ self-sacrifice of 
Christian charity. Charity, as a virtue, pertains to 
the Church; for virtue it is not, unless it be drawn 
from the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ ; and whoso- 
ever turns his back on the Church cannot be near 
to Christ. 

“Tt cannot, however, be doubted that to attain the 
purpose we are treating of, not only the Church, but 
all human agencies must concur. All who are con- 
cerned in the matter should be of one mind and 
according to their ability act together. It is with 
this, as with the Providence that governs the world; 
the results of causes do not usually take place save 
where all the causes cooperate. 

“Tt is sufficient, therefore, to inquire what part the 
State should play in the work of remedy and relief. 

“By the State we here understand, 
not the particular form of government 
prevailing in this or that nation, but 
the State as rightly apprehended; that 
is to say, any government conformable 
in its institutions to right reason and 
natural law, and to those dictates of the Divine wis- 
dom which we have expounded in the Encyclical on 
The Christian Constitution of the State. The foremost 
duty, therefore, of the rulers of the State should be to 
make sure that the laws and institutions, the general 
character and administration of the commonwealth, 
shall be such as of themselves to realize public well- 
being and private prosperity. This is the proper 
scope of wise statesmanship and is the work of the 
heads of the State. Now, a State chiefly prospers and 
thrives through moralrule, well-regulated family life, 
respect for religion and justice, the moderation and 
equal allocation of public taxes, the progress of the 
arts and of trade, the abundant yield of the land— 
through everything, in fact, which makes the citizens 
better and happier. Hereby, then, it lies inthe power 
of a ruler to benefit every class in the State, and 
among the rest to promote to the utmost the interests 
of the poor; and this in virtue of his office, and without 
being opento any suspicion of undue interference— 
since it is the province of the State to consult the com- 
mon good. And the, more that is done for the benefit 
of the working classes by the general laws of the 
country, the less need will there be to seek for special 
means to relieve them. 

“There is another and deeper consideration which 
must not be lost sight of. As regards the State, the 
interests of all, whether high or low, are equal. The 
poor are members of the national community equally 
with the rich; they are real component living mem- 
bers which constitute, through the family, the living 
body; and it need hardly be said that they are in 
every State very largely in the majority. It would be 
irrational to neglect one portion of the citizens and 
favor another ; and therefore the public administra- 
tion must duly and solicitously provide for the welfare 
and the comfort of the working classes; otherwise 
that law of justice will be violated which ordains that 
each man shall have his due. Tocite the wise words 
of St. Thomas of Aquin: ‘As the part and the whole 
are in a certain sense identical, the part may in some 
sense claim what belongs to the whole.’* Among the 
many and grave duties of rulers who would do their 
best for the people, the first and chief is to act with 
strict justice—with that justice which is called by the 
schoolmen distributive—toward each and every class 
alike. 

“But altho all citizens, without exception, can and 
ought to contribute to that common good in which 
individuals share so advantageously to themselves, 
yet it should not be supposed that all can contribute 
inthe like way and to the same extent. No matter 
what changes may occur in forms of government, 
there will ever be differences and inequalities of condi- 
tioninthe State. Society cannot exist or be conceived 
of without them. Some there must be who devote 
themselves to the work of the commonwealth, who 
make the laws or administer justice, or whose advice 
andauthority govern the nation in times of peace, and 
defend it in war. Such men clearly peor, the fore- 
most place in the State, and should be held in highest 
estimation, for their work concerns most nearly and 
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ffectively the general interests of the community. 
mihase eee Hea a trade or calling do not promote 
the general welfare in such measure as this ; but they 
benefit the nation, if less directly, in a most important 
manner. Still we have insisted that, since the end 
of society is to make men_ better, the chief good that 
society can possess is virtue. Nevertheless, in all 
well-constituted States it is in no wise a matter of 
small moment to provide those bodily and external 
commodities the use of which ts necessary to virtuous 
action.* And in order to provide such material well- 
being, the labor of the poor—the exercise of their skill, 
and the employment of their strength, in the culture 
of the land and in the work-shops of trade—is of great 
account and quite indispensable. Indeed, their coop- 
eration is in this respect so important that it may be 
truly said that it is only by the labor of working men 
that States grow rich. Justice. therefore, demands 
that the interests of the poorer classes should be care- 
fully watched over by the administration, so that they 
who contribute so prey to the advantage of the 
community may themselves share in the benefits 
which they create—that being housed, clothed, and 
enabled to sustain life, they may find their existence 
less hard and more endurable. It follows that what- 
ever shall appear to prove conducive to the well-being 
of those who work should obtain favorable considera- 
tion. Let it not be feared that solicitude of this kind 
will be harmful to any interest ; on the contrary, it 
will be to the advantage of all; for it cannot but be 
good for the commonwealth to shield from misery 
those on whom it so largely depends. 
‘We have said that the State must not absorb the 
individual or the family ; but should be allowed free 
and untrammeled action so far as is 
consistent with the common_ good 
State and the interests of others. Rulers 
should, nevertheless, anxiously safe- 
Interference. guard the community and all its mem- 
bers: the community, because the 
conservation thereof is so emphatically 
the business of the supreme power that the safety of 
the commonwealth is not only the first law, but itisa 
government’s whole reason of existence; and the 
members, because both philosophy and the Gospel 
concur in laying down that the object of the govern- 
ment of the State should be not the advantage of the 
ruler, but the benefit of those over whom he is placed. 
The gift of authority derives from God, and is, asit 
were, a participation in the highest of all sovereign- 
ties; and should be exercised as the power of God is 
exercised—with a fatherly solicitude which not only 
guides the whole, but reaches also to details. 
““Whenever the general interest or any particular 
class suffers, or is threatened with mischief which can 
in no other way be met or prevented, the public 
authority must step in to deal withit. Now, it inter- 
ests the public, as weil as the individual, that peace 
and good order should be maintained ; that family 
life should be carried on in accordance with God’s 
laws and those of nature; that religion should be 
reverenced and obeyed; that a high standard of mo- 
rality should prevail, both in poe and private life; 
that the sanctity of justice should be respected, and 
that no one shouldinjure another with impunity ; that 
the members of the commonwealth should grow upto 
man’s estate strong and robust, and capable, if need 
be, of guarding and defending their country. If by 
a strike, or other combination of workmen, there 
should be imminent danger df disturbance to the pub- 
lic peace; orif circumstances were suchas that among 
the laboring population the ties of family life were re- 
laxed ; if re.igion were found to suffer through the 
operatives not having time and opportunity afforded 
them to practise its duties; if in work-shops and fac- 
tories there were danger to morals through the mixing 
of the sexes or from other harmful occasions of evil ; 
or if employers laid burdens upon their workmen 
which were unjust, or degraded them with conditions 
repugnant to their dignity as human beings; finally, 
if health were endangered by excessive labor, or by 
work unsuited to sex or age—in such cases, there can 
be no question but that, within certain limits, it would 
be right to invoke the aid and authority of the law. 
The limits must be determined by the nature of the 
occasion which calls for the law’s interference—the 
principle being that the law must not undertake more, 
nor proceed further, than is required for the remedy 
of the evil or the removal of the mischief. 
Rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist ; and it is the duty of the public authority 
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to prevent and to punish injury, and to protect every 
one in the possession of hisown. Still, when there is 
question of defending the rights of individuals, the 
poor and helpless have a claim to especial considera- 
tion. The richer class have many ways of shielding 
themselves, and stand less in need of help from the 
State; whereas those who are badly off have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And 
itis for this reason that wage-earners, who are un- 
doubtedly among the weak and necessitous, should be 
specially cared for and protected by the Government. 

“Here, however, it is expedient to bring under 
special notice certain matters of moment. It should 
ever be borne in mind that the chief thing to be real- 
ized is the safe-zguarding of private property by legal 
enactment and public policy. Most of all it is essen- 
tial, amid such a fever of excitement, to keep the 
multitude within the line of duty; for if all may 
justly strive to better their condition, neither justice 
nor the common good allows any individual to seize 
upon that which belongs to another, or, under the 
futile and shallow pretext of equality, to lay violent 
hands on other people’s possessions. Most true it is 
that by far the larger part of the workers prefer to bet- 
ter themselves by honest labor rather than by doing 
any wrong to others. But there are not a few who 
are imbued with evil principles and eager for revolu- 
tionary change, whose main purpose is to stir_up 
tumult and bring about measures of violence. The 
authority of the State should intervene to put re- 
straint upon such firebrands, to save the working 
classes from their seditious arts, and protect lawful 
owners from spoliation. inl? 

‘““When work-people have recourse toa strike, it is 
frequently because the hours of labor are too long, or 
the work too hard, or because they consider their 
wages insufficient. The grave inconvenience of this 
not uncommon occurrence should be obviated by 
public remedial measures; for such paralyzing of 
labor not only affects the masters and their work- 
people alike, but is extremely injurious to trade and 
to the general interests of the public; moreover, on 
such occasions, violence and disorder are generally 
not far distant, and thus it frequently happens that 
the public peace isimperiled. The laws should fore- 
stall and prevent such troubles from arising; they 
should lend their influence and authority to the re- 
moval in good time of the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between employers and employed. 

“But if owners of property should be made secure 
the working man, in like manner, has property and 
belongings in respect to which he should be pro- 
tected ; and foremost of all, his soul and mind. ife 
on earth, however good and desirable in itself, is not 
the final purpose for which man is created; it is only 
the way and the means to that attainment of truth and 
that practise of goodness in which the full life of the 
soul consists. It is the soul which is made after 
the image and likeness of God; itis in the soul that 
the sovereignty resides in virtue whereof man is com- 
manded to rule the creatures below him and to use all 
the earth and the ocean for his profit and advantage. 
Fill the earth and subdue tt ; and rule over the fishes of 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and allliving creatures 
which move upon the earth.* In this respect all men 
are equal; there is no difference between rich and 
poor, master and servant, ruler and ruled, for the 
same Lord ts over allt No man may with impunity 
outrage that human dignity which God himself treats 
with reverence, nor stand in the way of that higher 
life which is the preparation for the eternal life of 
heaven. Nay, more; no man has in this matter 
power over himself. To consent to any treatment 
which is calculated to defeat the end and purpose of 
his being is beyond his right; he cannot give up his 
soul to servitude ; for it is not man’s own rights which 
are here in question, but the rights of God, the most 
sacred and inviolable of rights. 

“From this follows the obligation of the cessation 
from work and labor on Sundays and certain holy- 
days. The rest from labor is not to be understood as 
mere giving way to idleness; niuch less must it be an 
occasion for spending money and for vicious indul- 
gence, as many would have it to be; but it should be 
rest from labor, hallowed by religion. Rest (com- 
bined with religious observances) disposes man to 
forget for a while the business of this every-day life, 
toturn his thoughts to things heavenly, and to the wor- 
ship which he so strictly owes to the Eternal God- 
head. Itis this, above all, which is the reason and 
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motive of Sunday rest; a rest sanctioned by God’s 
pont law of the Ancient Covenant—Remember thou 
eep holy the Sabbath day,* and taught to the world by 
his own mysterious ‘rest’ after the creation of man: 
He rested on the seventh day from all Hts work which 
He had done.t Vf we turn now to things external and 
corporeal, the first concern of all is to save the poor 
workers from the cruelty of greedy speculators, who 
use human beings as mere instruments 

for money-making. It is neither just 


The Regu- nor humaneso to grind men down with 
lation of ©¢xcessive labor as to stupefy their 
Taker minds and wear out their bodies. Man’s 


powers, like his general nature, are 
limited, and beyond these limits he 
, cannot go. His strength is developed 
and increased by use and exercise, but only on con- 
dition of due intermission and proper rest. Daily 
labor, therefore, should be so regulated as not to be 

rotracted over longer hours than strength admits. 

ow many and how long the intervals of rest should 
be, must depend on the nature of the work, on cir- 
cumstances of time and place, and on the health and 
strength of the workman. Those who work in mines 
and quarries and extract coal, stone, and metals from 
the bowels of the earth should have shorter hours in 
ie wea as their labor is more severe and trying to 

ealth. Then, again, the season of the year should 
be taken into account; for not unfrequently a kind of 
labor is easy at one time which at another is intolera- 
ble or exceedingly difficult. Finally, work which is 
quite suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably be 
required from a woman orachild. And, inregard to 
children, great care should be taken not to place them 
in work-shops and factories until their bodies and 
minds are sufficiently developed. For just as very 
rough weather destroys the buds of spring, so does 
too early an experience of life’s hard toil blight the 
young promise of a child’s faculties, and render any 
true education impossible. Women, again, are not 
suited for certain occupations; a woman is by nature 
fitted for home work, and it is that which is best 
adapted at once to preserve her modesty and to pro- 
mote the good bringing up of children and the well- 
being of the family. Asa general principle it may be 
laid down that a workman ought to have leisure and 
rest proportionate to the wear and tear of his strength; 
for waste of strength must be repaired by cessation 
from hard work. 

“Tn all agreements between masters and work-peo- 
ple, there is always the condition expressed or under- 
stood that there should be allowed proper rest for soul 
and body. To agree, in any other sense, would be 
against what is right and just; for it cannever be just 
or right to require on the one side, or to promise on 
the other, the giving up of those duties which a man 
owes to his God and to himself. 

““We now approach a subject of great and urgent 
importance, and one in respect of which, if extremes 
are to be avoided, right notions are ab- 
solutely necessary. Wages, as we are 
told, are regulated by free consent, and 
therefore the employer, when he pays 
what was agreed upon, has done his 
part and seemingly is not called upon to 
do anything beyond. The only way, itis 
said, in whichinjustice might occur would beif the 
master refused to pay the whole of the wages, or if the 
workman should not complete the work undertaken. 
In such cases the State should intervene, to see that 
each obtains his due—but not under any other cir- 
cumstances. y ; 

“ This mode of reasoning is, to a fair-minded man, by 
no means convincing, for there are important con- 
siderations which it leaves out of account altogether. 
To labor is to exert oneself for the sake of pro- 
curing what is necessary for the purposes of life, and 
chief of all for self-preservation. Jz the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.{ Heace a man’s 
labor bears two notes or characters. First of all, it 
is personal, inasmuch as the exertion of individual 
strength belongs to the individual who puts it forth, 
employing such strength to procure that personal 
advantage on account of which it was bestowed. Sec- 
ondly, man’s labor is xecessary,; for without the re- 
sult of labor a man cannot live ; and self-preservation 
is a law of nature, which it is wrong to disobey. 
Now, were we to consider labor so faras it is personal 
merely, doubtless it would be within the workman’s 
right to accept any rate of wages whatsoever ; for in 
the same way as he is free to work or not, so is he free 
to accept a small remuneration or even none at all. 
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But this isa mere abstract supposition; the labor of 
the working man is not only his personal attribute,, 
but it is zecessary, and this makes all the difference. 
The preservatlon of life is the bounden duty of one: 
and all,and to be wanting therein is a crime. It fol- 
lows that each one hasa right to procure what is re- 
quired in order to live; and the poor can procure it in 
no other way than through work and wages. 

“Let it be then taken for granted that workman: 
and employer should, asarule, make free agreements,. 
and in particular should agree freely as to the wages; 
nevertheless, there underlies a dictate of nature more 
imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
man and man, namely, that the remuneration must be 
sufficient to support the wage-earner in reasonable 
and frugal comfort. If through necessity or fear ofa 
worse evil the workman accept harder conditions 
because an employer or contractor will afford him no 
better, he is made the victim of force and injustice. 
In these and similar questions, however,—such as, for 
example, the hours of labor in different trades, the 
sanitary precautions to be observed in factories and 
work-shops, etc.,—in order to supersede undue inter- 
ference on the part of the State, especially as circum- 
stances, times, and localities differ so widely, it is 
advisable that recourse be had to societies or boards 
such as we shall mention presently, or to some other 
mode of safe-guarding the interests of the wage-earn- 
ers; the State being appealed to, should circumstances 
require, for its sanction and protection. 

“Tf a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him to 
maintain himself, his wife, and his children in reasona- 
ble comfort, he will not find it difficult, if he bea sensi- 
ble man, to study economy; and he will not fail, by cut- 
ting down expenses, to put by some little savings and 
thus secure a smallincome. Nature and reason alike 
would urge him to this. Wehave seen that this great 
labor question cannot be solved save by assuming as a 
principle that private ownership must be held sacred 
and inviolable. The law, therefore, should favor 
ownership, and its policy should be to induce as many 
as possible of the humbler class to become owners. 

‘““Many excellent results will follow from this; and 
first of all, property will certainly become more equi- 
tably divided. For the result of civil change and 
revolution has been to divide society into two widely 
differing castes. On one side there is the party which 
holds power because it holds wealth ; which has in its 
grasp the whole of labor and trade; which manipu- 
lates for its own benefit and its own purposes all the 
sources of supply, and which is even represented in 
the councils of the State itself. On the other side 
there is the needy and powerless multitude, broken- 
down and suffering, and ever ready for disturbance. 
If working people can be encouraged to look forward 
to obtaining a share in the land, the consequence will 
be that the gulf between vast wealth and sheer pov- 
erty will be bridged over, and the respective classes 
will be brought nearer to oneanother. A further con- 
sequence will result in the greater abundance of the 
fruits of the earth. Men always work harder and 
more readily when they work on that which belongs 
to them; nay, they learn to love the very soil that 
yields, in response to the labor of their hands, not only 
food to eat, but an abundance of good things for 
themselves and those that are dear to them. That 
such a spirit of willing labor would addto the produce 
of the earth and to the wealth of the community is 
self-evident. And a third advantage would spring 
from this: men would cling to the country in which 
they were born; for no one would exchange his coun- 
try for a foreign land if his own afforded him the 
means of living a decent and happy life. These three 
important benefits, however, can be reckoned on only 
provided that a man’s means be not drained and ex- 
hausted by excessive taxation. The right to possess 
private property is derived from nature, not from 
man ; and the State has the right to control its use in 
the interests of the public good alone, but by no 
means to absorb it altogether. The State would 
therefore be unjust and cruel if, under the name of 
taxation, it were to deprive the private owner of more 
than is fitting. 

“Tn the last piacere Beir and workmen may of 
themselves effect much in the matter we are treating, 
by means of such associations and or- 
ganizations as afford opportune aid to 
those who are in distress, and which 
draw the two classes more closely to- 
gether. Among these may be enumer- 
ated societies for mutual help ; various 
benevolent foundations established b 
sons to provide for the workman, an 
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his orphans, in case of sudden calamity, in sick- 
mess, train the event of death ; and what are called 
‘patronages,’ or institutions for the care of boys and 
girls, for young people, as well as homes for the aged. 

“The most important of all are working men’s 
unions; for these virtually include all the rest. His- 
tory attests what excellent results were brought about 
by the artificers’ gilds of olden times. They were the 
means of affording not only many advantages to the 
workmen, but in no small degree of promoting the 
advancement of art, as numerous monuments remain 
to bear witness. Such unions should be suited to the 
requirements of this our age—an age of wider educa- 
tion, of different habits, and of far more numerous 
requirements in daily life. It is gratifying to know 
that there are actually in existence not a few associa- 
tions of this nature, consisting either of workmen 
alone, or of workmen and se poy ere together ; but it 
were greatly to be desired that they should become 
more numerous and more efficient. We have spoken 
of them more than once; yet it will be wellto explain 
here how notably they are needed, to show that they 
exist of their own right, and what should be their 
organization and their mode of action, 

“The consciousness of his own weakness urges man 
to call in aid from without. We read in the pages of 
Holy Writ: J/¢ zs better that two should be together 
than one, for they have the advantage of their society. 
Lf one fall he shall be supported by the other. Woe to 
him that ts alone, for when he falleth he hath none 
to lift him up.* And further: A brother_that ts 
helped by his brother ts like a strong city.+ It is this 
natural impulse which binds men together in civil 
society ; and it is likewise this which leads them to 
join together in associations of citizen with citizen ; 
associations which, it istrue, cannot be called societies 
in the full sense of the word, but which, notwithstand- 
ing, are societies. 

“These lesser societies and the society which con- 
stitutes the State differ in many respects, because their 
immediate purpose and aim are different. Civil society 
exists for the common good, and hence is concerned 
with the interests of all in general, albeit with indi- 
vidual interests also in their due place and degree. 
It is, therefore, called Aublic society, because by its 
agency, as St. Thomas of Aquin says, ‘Men establish 
relations in common with one another in the setting 
up of a commonwealth.’{ But societies which are 
formed in the bosom of the State are styled Arzvate, 
and rightly so, since their immediate purpose is the 
private advantage of the associates. ‘ Now, a private 
society,’ says St. Thomas again, ‘is one which is 
formed for the purpose of carrying out private objects ; 
as when two or three enter into partnership with the 
view of trading in common.,’|| Private societies, then, 
altho they exist within the State, and are severally 
part of the State, cannot nevertheless be absolutely, 
and as such, prohibited by the State. For to enter 
into a ‘society’ of this kind is the natural right of 
man; and the State is bound to protect natural rights, 
not to destroy them; and if it forbid its citizens to 
form associations, it contradicts the very principle of 
its own existence ; for both they and it exist in virtue 
of the like principle, namely, the natural tendency of 
man to dwell in society. 

“There are occasions, doubtless, when it is fitting 
that the law should intervene to prevent association ; 
as when men join together for purposes which are 
evidently bad, unlawful, of dangerous to the State. 
In such cases public authority may justly forbid the 
formation of associations, and may dissolve them 
if they already exist. But every precaution should be 
taken not to violate the rights of individuals and not 
to impose unreasonable regulations under pretense of 
public benefit. For laws only bind when they are in 
accordance with right reason, and hence with the 
eternal law of God.§ 

“ And here we are reminded of the Confraternities, 
societies, and religious orders which have arisen by 
the Church’s authority and the piety of Christian men, 
The annals of every nation down to our own days bear 
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§ ‘Human law is law only by virtue of its accord- 
ance with right reason; and thus it is manifest that it 
flows from the eternal law. And in so far as it de- 
viates from right reason it is called an unjust law; in 
such case it is no law at all, but rather a species of 
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witness to what they have accomplished for the human 
race. It is indisputable that on grounds of reason 
alone such associations, being perfectly 
blameless in their objects, possess the 


sanction of the law of nature. In = Ecclesias- 
religious aspect, they claim rightly to +tjcea] Asso- 
be responsible ‘to the Church alone. peers 


The rulers of the State accordingly 
have no rights over them, nor can they 
claim any share in their control; 
on the contrary, it is the duty of the State to respect 
and cherish them, and, if need be, to defend them 
from attack. It is notorious that a very different 
course has been followed, more especially in our own 
times. In many places the State authorities have laid 
violent hands on these communities, and committed 
manifoldinjustice against them ; this hasplaced them 
under control of the civil law, taken away their rights 
as corporate bodies, and despoiled them of their prop- 
erty. In such property the Church had her rights 
each member of the body had his or her rights, an 
there were also the rights of those who had founded 
or endowed these communities for a definite purpose, 
and, furthermore, of those for whose benefit and as- 
sistance they had their being. Therefore, we cannot 
refrain from complaining of such spoliation as unjust 
and fraught with evil results; and with all the more 
reason do we complain because, at the very time 
when the law proclaims that association is free to all 
we see that Catholic societies, however peaceful an 
useful, are hampered in every way, whereas the 
utmost liberty is conceded to individuals whose pur- 
poses are at once hurtful to religion and dangerous to 
the State. 

‘ Associations of every kind, and especially those of 
working men, are now far more common than hereto- 
fore. As regards many of these there is no need at 
present to inquire whence they spring, what are their 
objects, or what the means they employ. There isa 
good deal of evidence, however, which goes to prove 
that many of these societies are in the hands of secret 
leaders, and are managed on principles ill according 
with Christianity and the public well-being; and that 
they do their utmost to get within their grasp the 
whole field of labor, and force working men either to 
join them or to starve. Under these circumstances 
Christian working men must do one of two things: 
either join associations in which their religion will be 
exposed to peril or form associations among them- 
selves—unite their forces and shake off courageously 
the yoke of so unrighteous and intolerable an oppres- 
sion. No one who does not wish to expose man’s 
chief good to extreme risk will for a moment hesitate 
to say that the second alternative should by all means 
be adopted. 

‘Those Catholics are worthy of all praise—and they 
are not a few--who, understanding what the times re- 

uire, have striven, by various undertakings and en- 

eavors, to better the condition of the working class 
without any sacrifice of principle being involved. 
They have taken up the cause of the working man, 
and have spared no efforts to better the condition 
both of families and individuals; to infuse a spirit of 
equity into the mutual relations of employers and 
employed; to keep before the eyes of both classes the 
precepts of duty and the laws of the Gospel—that Gos- 
pel which, by inculeating self-restraint, keeps men 
within the bounds of moderation and tends to estab- 
lish harmony among the divergent interests and the 
various classes which compose the State. Itis with 
such ends in view that we see men of eminence meet- 
ing together for discussion, for the promotion of con- 
certed action, and for practical work. Others, again, 
strive to unite working men of various grades into 
associations, help them with their advice and means, 
and enable them to obtain fitting and profitable em- 
ployment. The bishops, on their part, bestow their 
ready good will and support; and with their approval 
and guidance, many members of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, labor assiduously in behalf of the 
spiritual and mental interests of the members of such 
associations, And there are not wanting Catholics 
blessed with affluence, who have, as it were, cast in 
their lot with the wage-earners, and who have spent 
large sums in founding and widely spreading benefit 
and insurance societies, by means of which the work- 
ing man may without difficulty acquire through his 
labor not only many present advantages, but also the 
certainty of honorable supportin daysto come. How 
greatly such manifold and earnest activity has bene- 
fited the community at large is too well known to re- 

uire us to dwell upon it. We find therein grounds 

or most cheering hope in the future, provided always 
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that the associations we have described continue to 
grow and spread, and are well and wisely adminis- 
tered. Let the State watch over these societies of 
citizens banded together for the exercise of their 
rights; but let it not thrust itself into their peculiar 
concerns and their organization; for things move and 
live by the spirit inspiring them, and may be killed 
by the rough grasp of a hand from without. 
‘In order then that an association may be carried on 
with unity of purpose and harmony of action, its or- 
ganization and government should be 
firmand wise. All such societies, being 


Catholic free to exist, have the further right to 
Associa- @dopt such rules and organization as 
may best conduce to the attainment of 
tions. their respective objects. We do not 


judge it expedient to enter into minute 
espe articulars touching the subject of or- 
ganization; this must depend on national character 
on practise and experience, on the nature and aim of 
the work to be done, on the scope of the various 
trades and employments, and on other circumstances 
of fact and of time—all of which should be carefully 
considered. 

“To sum up, then, we may lay it down as a general 
and lasting law, that working men’s associations 
should be so organized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for attaining what 
is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each individual 
member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 
mind, and property. It is clear that they must pay 
special and chief attention to the duties of religion 
and morality, and that their internal discipline must 
be guided very strictly by these weighty considera- 
tions ; otherwise they would lose wholly their special 
character, and end by becoming little better than 
those societies which take no account whatever of 
Treligion. Whatadvantage can it be toa working man 
to obtain by means of a society all that he requires, 
and to endanger his soul for lack of spiritual food? 
What doth tt profit a man tf he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?* This, as Our 
Lord teaches, is the mark or character that distin- 
guishes the Christian from the heathen. After all 
these things do the heathens seek. .. . Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.+ Let our associations, then, 
look first and before all things to God; let religious 
instruction have therein the foremost place, each one 
being carefully taught what is his duty to God, what 
he has to believe, what to hope for, and how he is to 
work out his salvation; and let all be warned and 
strengthened with special care against wrong prin- 
ciples and false teaching. Let the working man be 
urged and led to the worship of God, to the earnest 

ractice of religion, and, among other things, to the 
per Si holy of Sundays and holydays. Let him 
learn to reverence and love Holy Church, the com- 
mon Mother of us all; and hence to obey the precepts 
of the Church, and to frequent the sacraments, since 
they are the means ordained by God for obtaining 
forgiveness of sin and for leading a holy life. 

‘““The foundations of the organization being thus 
laid in religion, we next proceed to make clear the 
relations of the members one to another, in order that 
they may live together in concord and go forward 
prosperously and with good results. The offices and 
charges of the society should be apportioned for the 

ood of the society itself, and in such mode that dif- 
feces in degree or standing should not interfere 
with unanimity and good will. Office-bearers should 
be appointed with due prudence and discretion, and 
each one’s charge should be carefully mapped out. 
Hereby no member will sufferinjury. Let the com- 
mon funds be administered with strict honesty, in 
such mode that a memiber may receive assistance in 
proportion to his necessities. The rights and duties 
of the employers, as compared with the rights and 
duties of the employed, ought to be the subject of 
careful consideration. Should it happen that either a 
master or a workman believe himself injured, nothing 
would be more desirable than that a committee should 
be appointed, composed of reliable and capable mem- 
bers of the association, whose duty would be, con- 
formably with the rules of the association, to settle 
the dispute. Among the several purposes of a society, 
one should be to try to arrange for a continuous sup- 
ply of work at all times and seasons; as well as to 
create a fund out of which the members may be 
effectually helped in their needs, not only in cases of 
accident, but also in sickness, old age, and distress. 
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“Such rules and regulations, if willingly obeyed by 
all, will sufficiently insure the well-being of the poor; 
whilst such mutual associations eet | Catholics are 
certain to be productive in no small degree of pros- 

erity to the State. It is not rash to conjecture the 

uture from the past. Age gives way to age, but the 
events of one century are wonderfully like those of 
another; for they are directed by the providence of 
God, who overrules the course of history in accord- 
ance with his purposes in creating the race of man. 
We are told that it was cast as a reproach on the 
Christians in the early ages of the Church that the 
greater number among them had to live by begging 
or by labor. Yet, destitute tho they were of wealth 
and influence, they ended by winning over to their 
side the favor of the rich and the good-will of the 
owerful. They showed themselves industrious, 
ard-working, assiduous, and peaceful ; ruled by jus- 
tice, and, above all, bound together in brotherly love. 
In presence of such mode of life and such example, 
prejudice gave way, the tongue of malevolence was 
silenced, and the lying legends of ancient superstition 
little by little yielded to Christian truth. 

“At the time being, the condition of the working 
classes is the pressing question of the hour; and 
nothing can be of higher interest to all classes of the 
State than that it should be rightly and reasonably 
adjusted. But it will be easy for Christian working 
men to decide it aright if they will form associations, 
choose wise guides, and follow on the path which, with 
so much advantage to themselves and the common- 
weal, was trodden by their fathers beforethem. Preju- 
dice, it is true, is mighty, and so is the greed of 
money; but if the sense of what is just and rightful 
be not debased through depravity of heart, their fel- 
low-citizens are sure to be won over to a kindly feel- 
ing toward men whom they see to be in earnest as 
regards their work, and who prefer so unmistakably 
right dealing to mere lucre and the sacredness of 
duty to every other consideration. 

“And further great advantage would result from 
the state of things we are describing ; there would 
exist so much more ground for hope, and likelihood 
even, of recalling to a sense of their duty those work- 
ing men who have either given up their faith alto- 
eng or whose lives are at variance with its precepts. 

uch men feel in most cases that they have been 
fooled by empty promises and deceived by false pre- 
texts. hey cannot but perceive that their grasping 
employers too often treat them with great inhuman- 
ity and hardly care for them outside the profit their 
labor brings; and if they belong to any union, it is 

robably one in which there exists, instead of char- 
ity and love, that intestine strife which ever accom- 
panies poverty when unresigned and unsustained by 
religion. Broken in spirit and worn down in body, 
how many of them would gladly free themselves from 
such galling bondage! But human respect, or the 
dread of starvation, makes them tremble to take the 
step. Tosuch as these, Catholic associations are of 
incalculable service, by helping them out of their 
difficulties, inviting them to companionship, and re- 
ceiving the returning wanderers to a haven where 
they may securely find repose. 

‘““We have now laid before you, Venerable Brethren, 
both who are the persons, and what are the means, 
whereby this most arduous question 
must be solved. Every oneshould put 
his hand to the work which falls to his 
share, and that at once and straight- 
way, lest the evil which is already so 
great become through delay absolutely f 
beyond remedy. Those whorule the State should avail 
themselves of the laws and institutions of the country ; 
masters and wealthy owners must be mindful of their 
duty ; the poor, whose interests are at stake, should 
makeevery lawful and proper effort ; and since re- 
ligion alone, as we said at the beginning, can avail to 
destroy the evil atits root, all men should rest per- 
suaded that the main thing needful is toreturn to real 
Christianity, apart from which all the plans and de- 
vices of the wisest will prove of little avail. 

“In regard to the Church, her cooperation will never 
be found lacking, be the time or the occasion what it 
may ; and she will intervene with all the greater ef- 
fect in proportion as her liberty of action is the more 
unfettered. Let this be carefully taken to heart by 
those whose office it is to safe-guard the public wel- 
fare, Every minister of holy religion must bring to 
the struggle the full energy of his mind and all his 
power of endurance. Moved by your authority, Ven- 
erable Brethren, and quickened by your example, 
they should never cease to urge upon men of every 
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class—upon the high-placed as well asthe lowly—the 


Gospel doctrines of Christian life; by every means 1n ° 


‘+ power they must strive to secure the good of the 
Sere and abeee all must earnestly cherish in them- 
selves, and try toarouse in others, charity, the mis- 
tress and the queen of virtues. For the happy results 
we all long for must be chiefly brought about by the 
plenteous outpouring of charity; of that true Christian 
charity which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel 
law, which isalways ready to sacrifice itself for oth- 
ers’ sake, and is man’s surest antidote against worldly 
pride and immoderate love of self; that charity 
whose office is described and whose Godlike features 
are outlined by the Apostle St. Paul in these words : 
Charity ts patient, ts kind,.... seeketh not her own, 
... suffereth all things, .... endurethall things.* 
“Oneach one of you, Venerable Brothers, and on 
yourclergy and people, as an earnest of God’s merc 
and a mark of our affection, we, lovingly in the Lord, 
bestow the Apostolic Benediction.” 

, 


. 


ON THE CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS. 
A portion of the Encyclical Letter of January 10, 17890. 


“Brom day to day it becomes more and more evi- 
dent how needful it is that the principles of Christian 
wisdom should be ever borne in mind, and that the 
life, the morals, and the institutions of nations should 
be wholly conformed tothem. From the fact of these 
principles having been disregarded, mischiefs so vast 
have accrued that no right-minded man can face the 
trials of the time being without grave solicitude, nor 
contemplate the future without serious alarm, Prog- 
ress, not inconsiderable indeed, has been made toward 
securing the well-being of the body and of material 
things; but all natural advantages that administer to 
the senses of man, while bringing in their train the 
possession of wealth, power, and limitless resources, 
may indeed greatly avail to procure the comforts and 
increase the enjoyments of life, but are incapable of 
satisfying the soul created for higher and more glo- 
rious benefits. To fix the gaze on God, and to aim 
earnestly at becoming like him, is the supreme law of 
the life of man. For we were created in the Divine 
image and likeness, and are vehemently urged, by our 
very nature, to return to him from whom we have 
origin. But not by bodily motion or effort do we 
make advance toward God, but through acts of the 
soul, that is, through knowledge and love. God is, 
in very deed, the primal and supreme truth, and truth 
the food on which alone the soul is nourished; and 
God is holiness in perfection and the sovereign good, 
to which solely the will may aspire and which it may 
attain, when virtue is its guide, 

“But what applies to individual men applies equally 
to society—domestic alike and civil. Nature did not 
fashion society with intent that man should seek in it 
his last end, but that in it and through it he should 
find suitable aids whereby to attain to his own per- 


fection. If then a civil government 

strives after external advantages 
Godless merely, and the attainment of such ob- 
Govern- jects as adorn life; if in administerin 
vient public affairs it is wont to put Go 


aside, and show no solicitude for the 
upholding of moral law; it deflects 
; wofully from its right course and from 
the injunctions of nature ; nor should such a gather- 
ing together and association of men be accounted as 
a commonwealth, but only as a deceitful imitation 
and make-believe of civil organization. 

“As to what we have termed the well-being of the 
soul, which consists chiefly in the practise of the true 
religion and unswerving observance of the Christian 
precepts, we perceive that it is daily losing esteem 
mane | men, either by reason of forgetfulness or dis- 
regard, in such wise that the greater the advance 
made in the well-being of the body, the greater is the 
falling away in that of the soul. A striking proof of 
the lessening and enfeebling of Christian faith is seen 
in the insults that are, alas! so frequently, in open 
day, and before our very eyes, offered to the Catholic 
Church—insults, indeed, to which an age cherishing 
religion would on no account have submitted. For 
these reasons how great a multitude of men is in- 
volved in danger as to their eternal salvation sur- 
passes belief; but more than this, nations and even 
vast empires themselves cannot long remain un- 
harmed, since, upon the lapsing of Christian institu- 
tions and morality, the main foundations of human 
society must necessarily be uprooted. Force alone 
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will remain to preserve public tranquillity and order; 
force, however is very feeble when the bulwark of 
religion has been removed; and being more apt to 
beget slavery than obedience, it bears within itself 
the germs of ever increasing troubles. The present 
century has encountered notable disasters, nor 1s it 
clear that some equally terrible are not impending. 
The very times in which we live are warning us to 
seek remedies there where alone they are to be found 
—namely, by reestablishing in the family circle and 
throughout the whole range of society the doctrines 
and practises of the Christian religion. In this lies the 
sole means of freeing us from the ills now weighing 
us down, of forestalling the dangers now threatening 
the world. For the accomplishment of this end,-Ven- 
erable Brothers, we must bring to bear all the activity 
and diligence that lie within our power. Altho we 
have already, under other circumstances, and when- 
ever occasion required, treated of these matters in 
other letters, we deem it expedient, in this message to 

ou, to define more in detail the duties of Catholics, 
inasmuch as these would, if strictly observed, avail 
with wondrous power to save society in all its length 
and breadth. We are engaged, as regards matters of 
highest moment, in a violent and well-nigh daily 
struggle, wherein it is hard at times for the minds of 
many not to be deluded, not to go astray, not to yield. 
It behooves us, Venerable Brothers, to warn, instruct, 
and exhort each of the faithful with an earnestness 
ogi | the occasion; that none may abandon the way 
of truth. 

“Tt cannot be doubted that duties more numerous 
and of greater moment devolve on Catholics than 
upon such as are either not sufficiently 
patie nope in Pherae to the ——s 

aith, or who are entirely unacquainte 2 
with its doctrines. Considering that The Catho 
forthwith upon salvation being wrought ie Church, 
out for mankind, Jesus Christ laid upon 
his apostles the injunction to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, he imposed, it is evident. 
upon all men the duty of learning thoroughly and 
believing what they were taught. This duty is inti- 
mately bound up with the gaining of eternal salva- 
tion: He that believeth and ts baptized shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not, shall be condemned.* But 
the man who has embraced the Christian faith, as in 
duty bound, is by that very fact a subject of the 
Church as one of the children born of her, and be- 
comes a member of that greatest and holiest body, 
which it is the special charge of the Roman Pontiff to 
rule with supreme power, under its invisible Head, 
Christ Jesus. Now, if the natural law enjoins to love 
devotedly and to defend the country in which we had 
birth, and in which we were brought up, so that every 
good citizen hesitates not to face death for his native 
land, very much more is it the urgent duty of Chris- 
tians to be ever quickened by like feelings toward the 
Church. For the Church is the holy City of the livin 
God, born of God himself, and by him built up an 
established. Upon this earth indeed she accomplishes 
her pilgrimage, but by instructing and guiding men, 
she summons them to eternal happiness. e are 
bound then to love dearly the country whence we 
have received the means of enjoyment this mortal life 
affords, but we have a much more urgent obligation 
to love, with ardent love, the Church to which we owe 
the life of the soul, a life that will endure forever. 
For fitting it is to prefer the good of the soul to the 
well-being of the body, inasmuch as duties toward 
God are of a far more hallowed character than those 
toward men. 

‘* Moreover, if we would judge aright, the supernatu- 
ral love for the Church and the natural love of our own 
country proceed from the same eternal principle, since 
God himself is their Author and originating Cause. 
Consequently it follows that between the duties they 
respectively enjoin, neither can come into collision 
with the other. We can, certainly, and should love 
ourselves, bear ourselves kindly toward our fellow- 
men, nourish affection for the State and the governing 
powers ; but at the same time we can and must cher- 
ish toward the Church a feeling of filial piety, and love 
God with the deepest love of which we are capable. 
The order of precedence of these duties is, however, at 
times, either under the stress of public calamities, or 
through the perverse will of men, inverted. For in- 
stances occur where the State seems to require from 
men as subjects one thing, and religion, from men as 
Christians quite another; and this in reality without 
any other ground, than that the rulers of the State 
either hold the sacred power of the Church of no ac- 
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res or endeavor to subject it to their own will. 
ence arises a conflict, and on occasion, through such 
conflict, of virtue being put to the proof. The two 
powers are confronted and urge their behests in a 
contrary sense; to obey both is wholly impossible. 
Vo man can serve Zwo masters,* for to please the one 
eoounts to contemning the other. As to which should 

e preferred ho one ought to balance for an instant. 
It is a high crime indeed to withdraw allegiance from 
God in order to please men; an act of consummate 
wickedness to break the laws of Jesus 
Christ, in order to yield obedience to 
earthly rulers, or, under pretext of 
keeping the civil law, to ignore the 
rights of the Church; we ought to 
obey God rather than men.+ This an- 
‘swer, which of old Peter and the other apostles were 
used to give the civil authorities who enjoined un- 
righteous things, we must, in like circumstances, give 
always and without hesitation. No better citizen is 
there, whether in time of peace or war, than the 
Christian who is mindful of his duty; but such a one 
should be ready to suffer all things, even death itself, 
porns hab abandon the cause of God or of the 

urch. 

*“Hence they who blame, and call by the name of 
sedition, this steadfastness of attitude in the choice of 
duty, have not rightly apprehended the force and na- 
ture of truelaw. Weare speaking of matters widely 
known, and which we have before now more than 
once fully explained. Law is of its very essence a 
mandate of right reason, proclaimed by a properly 
constituted authority, for the common good. But 
true and legitimate authority is void of sanction, un- 
less it proceed from God thesupreme Ruler and Lord 
of all. The Almighty alone can commit power toa 
man over his fellow-men ; nor may that be accounted 
as right reason which isin disaccord with truth and 
with divine reason; nor that held to be true good, 
which is repugnant to the supreme and unchangeable 
good, or that wrests aside and draws away the wills 
of men from the charity of God. 

** Hallowed therefore in the mind of Christians is the 
very idea of public authority, in which they recog- 
nize some likenessand symbol asit were of the Divine 
Majesty, even when it is exercised by one unworthy. 
A just and due reverence to the laws abides in them, 
not from force and threats, but from a consciousness 
of duty, for God hath not given us the spirit of fear.t 

**But if the laws of the State are manifestly at va- 
triance with the divine law, containing enactments 
hurtful tothe Church, or conveying injunctions ad- 
verse to the duties imposed by religion, orif they vio- 
late inthe person of the supreme pontiff the authority 
of Jesus Christ, then truly, to resist becomesa positive 
duty ; to obey, a crime; a crime moreover combined 
with misdemeanor against the State itself, inasmuch 
asevery offense leveled against religion is also a sin 
against the State. Here anewit becomesevident how 
unjust is the reproach of sedition ; for the obedience 
due to rulers and legislators is not refused ; but there 
is a deviation from their will in those precepts only 
which they have no power to enjoin. Commands that 
are issued adversely to the honor due to God, and 
hence are beyond the scope of justice, must be looked 
upon as anything rather than laws. You are fully 
aware, Venerable Brothers, that this is the very con- 
tention of the Apostle St. Paul, who, in 
writing to Titus, after reminding Chris- 
tians that they are fo be subject to 

Laws In- 4,inces and powers and to obey at a 
valid which word, at ares sade, Peed He “4 ready “id 

i every good work.| ereby he openly 
are ia rel Reciagen that if laws of men contain 
those o * injunctions contrary to the eternal law 
of God, it is right not to obey them, 
In like manner the Prince of the Apos- 
tles gave this courageous and sublime answer to 
those who would have deprived him of the liberty of 
preaching the Gospel ; [ft be just in the sight of God 
to hear you rather than God, ides ye, for we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard.§ 

““ Wherefore, to love both countries, that of earth 
below and that of heaven above, yet in such mode 
that the love of our heavenly surpass the love of our 
earthly home, and that human laws be never set above 
the Divine law, is the essential duty of Christians, 
and the fountain-head, so to say, from which all 
other duties Sprang, The Redeemer of mankind of 
himself has said: For this was 1 born, and for this 
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came I into the world, that I should give testimony 
to the truth.* In like manner /amcome to cast fire 
upon earth, and what will I but that zt be kindled ? + 
In the knowledge of this truth, which constitutes the 
highest perfection of the mind; in divine charity 
which, in like manner, completes the will, all Chris- 
tian life and liberty abide. This noble patrimony of 
truth and charity intrusted by Jesus Christ to the 
Church, she defends and maintains ever with untiring 


endeavor and watchfulness.”’ 
\ 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, was born in 
New York City in 1858. From private schools 
in New York he went to Harvard University 
and was graduated in 1880. Traveling in 
Europe and making some hunting expeditions 
in the West, he returned to New York and 
took part in the politics of his own ward and 
was sent to the Assembly in 1883, 1884, and 1885, 
where. he made a record as an independent 
Republican and a relentless foe of political 
jobbery and corruption. He procured the 
Roosevelt investigation and some administra- 
tive reforms. In 1886 he was Republican can- 
didate for mayor against Abram §. Hewitt 
and Henry George. In 1889 he was appointed 
Civil Service Commissioner and he threw him- 
self actively into the work, which he continued 
till 1895, when he accepted a position on the 
city police board, thinking that the ‘storm 
center” was there. By his vigorous enforce- 
ment of Sunday-closing laws he has made many 
friends and also bitter enemies. Among his 
published writings are Maval War of 1812 
(1881); The Winning of the West (4 vols., 
1889-1895); Essays on Practical Politics 
(1892). 


ROSCHER, WILHELM GEORG FRIE- 
DRICH, was born in 1817, in Hanover, and 
studied at Gottingen and Berlin. In 1838 he 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy at G6t- 
tingen, where, in 1840, he became privatdocent 
for history and economics. In 1843 he was 
appointed extraordinary, and 1844, ordinary 
professor. In 1848 he was called to Leipzig, 
where he remained, tho with repeated calls 
to other universities—Miinich, Vienna, and 
Berlin—till his death in 1894. 

Dr. Roscher has achieved a lasting fame as 
the founder of the historical school of political 
economy, and many learned associations have 
delighted to do him honor. Professor Cohn 
says of him : 


“In the foremost rank we must place a man, who 
shortly before had acquired a reputation by a veto 
logical-historical work, and then turned to political 
economy, Wilhelm Roscher. His Vorlesungen tiber 
Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Methode (Lec- 
tures on State Economy on Historical Method) were 
only the outlines of his lectures. . ... but the one 
happy analogy by which Roscher applied the results 
of the historical school to political economy was 
a scientific achievement. ‘The conclusions which he 
drew from this analogy, in regard to the mission of 
the historical school of political economy, are the 
same which the historical school of law had drawn 
for their science a generation previous—even his quo- 
tations from Justus Méser and Bacon are borrowed 
from Savigny ; nevertheless, the service he rendered 
to our science is a great and lasting one. } 

“Roscher’s conclusions as tothe mission of political 
economy were as follows: A y 

“(7) The study of the economy of the State is a 
political science, whose mission is to understand men 
andacontrol men. .. . (2) We need an investigation of 
the earlier stages of civilization in order to under- 
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he nature of modern civilization ; and further 
eee) the economic development of different nations, 
with especial reference to the nations of classic ane 
tiquity, whose development lies before us in its ee 
ity. (4) Out of all this arises the practical demane 
which the science makes upon US, ViZ.: the task o 
constructing modern measures of economic policy on 
an historical basis, or in other words, learning what is 
suited for the present time by studying the historical 
growth of individual institutions.’ 


Among Roscher’s most important works are 
Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tuber die Staats- 
OE Me nach geschichtlicher Methode 
(1843) ; System der Volkswirthschaft, vol. 
i.; Dze Grundlagen der Nationalokonomtk 

1854) ; vol. ii., Matéonalokonomie des A ker- 
abe und der verwandten Urproduktions- 
gweige (1859) ; vol. iii., Matéonaldkonomie des 
Handels und Gewerbefleisses (1881) ; vol. iv., 
System der Finanzwissenschaft (1886) ; An- 
sichten der Volkswirthschaft aus dem 
geschichtlichen Standpunkte (1861). 


ROSS, EDWARD ALSWORTH, was 
born in 1866, in Illinois. He was graduated 
from Coe College, Iowa, in 1886. | After 
teaching two years, he went abroad in 1888, 
studying in Berlin. In 1890 he entered Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, from which 
he received the degree of Ph. D. in 1891. In 
1891-92 he was professor of economics and 
social science in Indiana University and dur- 
ing 1892-93 associate professor of political 
economy in Cornell University. In 1893 he 
was appointed professor of finance and ad- 
ministration in Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, which position he now holds. He has 
written numerous articles; among others: 
Sinking Funds (American Economical Asso- 
ciation, vol. vii. Nos. 4,5); A New Canon of 
Taxation (Political Sctence Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1892); Zhe Standard of Deferred 
Payments (Annals of American Academy, 
November, 1892); Zotal Utility Standard of 
Deferred Payments (Annals, November, 
1893) ; (Seligman’s) Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation (Annals, January, 1893); (Argyll’s) 
Unseen Foundations of Society (Political 
Science Quarterly, December, 1893). 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES, was born 
at Geneva, June 28, 1712, of French parentage. 
His mother dying when he was very young, 
his dissipated father abandoned him and he 
was taken charge of by a relative and placed 
under the tutorship of a clergyman at Bossey. 
In his twelfth year he was apprenticed to a 
notary, and a year later to anengraver. Butin 
1828 he ran away, and in Savoy came under 
the protection of Mme. de Warens, but soon 
left and went through a variety of experiences, 
for a short time being footman to Mme. de 
Vercellis in Turin. Later he returned to 
Mme. de Warens and became her lover as 
well as her protégé. His tendency to wander 
took him away from her for a time; returning 
to find her gone, he resumed his wanderings 
and adventures. In 1732 he went to Paris and 
secured a position in the service of Sardinia, 
but found Mme. de Warens again and was 
installed in her household, and when his 
health failed he went with her to Chambray, 
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passing the time with music and reading. In 
1778 he went to Montpellier, and in 1780 be- 
came tutor to the children of M. de Mably, 
the writer. In 1741 he returned to Paris and 
read a paper on the theory of music before the 
Academy of Sciences, but being unfavorably 
received, he was for a year and a half secre- 
tary to M. de Montagne, French ambassa- 
dot at Venice. Hethenreturned to Paris, still 
a wanderer, now and again led into immoral- 
ity, yet making friends and earning a precari- 
ous living by copying music and acting as. 
secretary to Mme. Dapin. At this time, 
however, he married a servant girl, Thérese 
Levasseur. Five children were born to 
them, but all were committed to the foundling 
hospital. He now gained some literary no- 
toriety. An opera of his, Les Muses Galantes, 
was privately represented. Diderot accepted 
him as a contributor to his Amcyclopédze. In 
1749 he won the prize offered by the Academy 
of Dijon for an essay on the effect of the prog- 
ress of civilization, arguing the superiority 
of the state of nature. Its publication in 1750: 
made him famous. His Dzvzn du Village 
was produced at Fontainebleau in 1752, and he 


. was invited at court, but he declined. 


Having embraced the Catholic faith in 1754, 
he returned to Protestantism and went to Gen- 
eva as a free citizen, but in 1756 returned to- 
Paris and occupied the ‘‘ Hermitage” for a 
year, during which time he wrote La Nouvelle 
Hléloise, which appeared in 1760. He quar- 
teled with his friends and left, going to Mont- 
morency. Here he wrote against the drama, 
attacking also Voltaire and Diderot. In 1762 


he produced at Amsterdam Le Contrat Soczal, 


for which he received 1000 louis, and the 
same year Ayzz/e, a treatise on education, for 
which he received 6000 louis. He was now 
generally attacked, by the Conservatives for 
his Le Contrat Socal, by the moralists for his 
Nouvelle Héloise, by the Church for his Ave. 
In 1762 he fled from a threatened arrest and 
escaped to Switzerland and then to Prussia, 
where Frederick II. seemed willing to protect 
him, and from whence he wrote letters de- 
nouncing his enemies. But here he was 
attacked by the populace and he fled to Isle St. 
Pierre in the Lake of Burme till ordered to- 
leave by the Swiss government. He eyent- 
ually went, invited by David Hume, to Eng- 
land, which he reached in 1766. Partly lionized 
and partly condemned in London, he went to- 
Derbyshire, where he wrote most of his Com- 
He quarreled, however, with Hume 
and other English friends, and being made 
to believe that he was being plotted against. 
by the King of Prussia he fled to France in 
1767, where he wandered from place to place, 
finishing his Confesszons, and at last going to: 
Paris and earning a living by copying music. 
He was welcomed and aided by the Marquis. 
de Mirabeau and others, but quarreled with all 
friends and was thought by some to be at this. 
time half insane. He died in a fit of apoplexy 
puly 2, 1778, leaving many smaller writings 

esides the above-mentioned works and amass. 
of correspondence. 

(For a review of his social teachings, see arti- 
cle Natura. Ricuts.) 


Ruge, Arnold. 


_ RUGE, ARNOLD, was born at Bergen, 
island of Riigen, in 1802. He studied philology 
and philosophy at Halle, Jena, and Heidel- 
berg, but in 1824 was imprisoned for five years 
at Colberg, for membership in a secret politi- 
cal society. In 1831 he was appointed profes- 
sor of esthetics at Halle, and attracted much 
attention as a philosophical critic. In 1843 
he joined Karl Marx (¢g. v.) in Paris, and they 
published the Deutsch-franzdsiche Jahrbticher 
(1843-45). He was elected to the German 
Parliament in 1848, and the same year founded 
the paper Reform at Berlin. This was soon 
suppressed, and after attempts at revolution- 
ary intrigue in Dresden and Carlsruhe he went 
to London in 1849 and formed a European 
Democratic committee with Ledru-Rollin and 
Mazzini in London. He died at Brighton 
December 31, 1880. Besides the above-men- 
tioned works he published Zwez Jahre in 
Parts (1845); Poetische Bilder and Polttische 
Bilder (1847); Unser System (1850); Aus friih- 
erer Zeit (1862-67); Manzfest an das deutsche 
Volk (1886). 


RUSH, BENJAMIN, was born at Byberry 
near Philadelphia, in 1746. He studied medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, Edinburgh, London, and 
Paris, and began practice in Philadelphia in 
1769, and was made professor of chemistry in 
the medical college there. In the provincial 
conference in Pennsylvania he moved the res- 
olution to formulate its sentiments for a Dec- 
laration of Independence, was chosen to the 
Continental Congress, and became one of the 
signers to the Declaration of Independence. 
He was married the same year to Julia Stock- 
ton. Dr. Rush was made surgeon-general of 
the middle department of the army, and soon 
after physician-general. 

In 1778 he resigned his position because of 
wrongs done to the soldiers in regard to the 
hospital stores, and resumed practise in Phila- 
delphia. About 1785 he planned there the 
first dispensary in the United States. 

In the State convention he was a stanch 
supporter of the Federal Constitution. He 
was a member of the convention of Pennsyl- 
vania to form a State Constitution. 

While the yellow fever prevailed in Phila- 
delphia in 1793, Dr. Rush was estimated by 
Dr. Ramsay to have saved 6000 persons in 
Philadelphia from death by that disease, and 
received many honors therefor from Europe 
as well as America. He was president of the 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery and of 
many other moral and religious societies, and 
a frequent writer on reform themes. He was: 
treasurer of the United States Mint from 1799 
till his death in 1813. 


RUSKIN, JOHN, was born in London in 
1819, the son of a wealthy wine merchant. 
He was educated at home and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He then devoted himself to 
painting, under J. D. Harding and Copley 
Fielding. In 1843 he published the first vol- 
ume of Modern Painters, the noted defense 
of Turner’s art. He published the second 
volume in 1846; and the remaining volumes 
in 1856 and 1860, after a residence in Italy and 
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a careful study of Italian art. In 1849 ap- 
peared the Seven Lamps of Architecture, and 
from 1851 to 1853, the three volumes of the 
Stones of Venice. In 1869 he was elected 
Slade professor of fine arts at Oxford, and re- 
elected in 1876 and 1883; failing health com- 
pelled him to resign in 1884, since when he has 
lived in retirement at Brantwood, Coniston. 
His first writing on economic subjects was Unto 
this Last, essays republished from the Cornhil/ 
Magazine in 1862. This, with Munera Pul- 
veris (1862-63), The Crown of Wild Olive 
(1866), and the letters to working men, Fors 
Clavigera (1871-84), embody his economic 
teachings. He and Carlyle may be said to 
be the prophets of the modern English socialist 
movement. 

The essence of his social teaching may, 
perhaps, be put in one of his own phrases: 
‘There is no wealth but life ; life including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration.” 

From this teaching springs allelse. Because 
noble life is wealth it follows, with Ruskin, 
that that country is richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings ; that that manis wealthiest, who, hay- 
ing perfected the functions of his own life to 
the utmost, has also the widest helpful influ- 
ence, both personal and by means of his 
possessions, over the lives of others. 

Moreover, because life is wealth, it follows. 
that only that which contributes life has a 
tight to return in wealth; hence zzterest, 
the return of money for the use of dead 
money, is wrong—only those have a right to 
share in the products of industry who have 
put into the operation some industry them- 
selves, some outgo of their own life. 

These two conceptions, the law of wealth 
and the law of service, run through all of 
Ruskin’s works. He teaches that wealth is 
‘“‘the possession of the valuable by the val- 
jiant”; that service bids English men and 
women to become ‘‘ Soldiers of the Plowshare: 
as well as Soldiers of the Sword.” 

Ruskin taught from these principles, first, 
the law of ‘‘ Property to whom proper ”—or 
that land and tools belong to those who can 
use them ; secondly, that he who can, should 
use his tools—use his tools to develop life, the 
highest life in himself and others; ¢hzrd/y, 
that this highest life can only be by coopera- 
tion instead of competition, the thought of 
what we can give rather than of what we can 
get, the thought of what we are rather than 
of what we have. This, added to Ruskin’s. 
teaching as regards art, constitutes Ruskin’s 
social system. His theory of art and his 
theory of society he never divorces, because 
they are both part of his one theory of life. 
Of art he taught—he himself tells us, first, 
that the life of art is in religion ; secondly, 
that its food is in the ocular and passionate 
love of nature; thirdly, that its health is in 
the humility of the artists. Applying this to 
his social teaching, his outcome was that so- 
ciety should be a cooperation or communism 
of artists, submitting themselves humbly to 
the law of love, and in the joy of beauty work- 
ing to produce the highest and the noblest 
that is in them. 


Ruskin, John. 


Ruskin calls himself a Communist—in his 
own phrase, ‘the reddest of the red.” Yet, 
in equality of property he did not believe. In 
creating his St. George’s Gild he distinctly 
says that there should be ‘‘ no equality upon 
it, but recognition of every betterness, and 
reprobation of every worseness.” ‘This cer- 
tainly is opposed tocommunism, but is in 
accord with some socialism. In almost all 
things Ruskin is a socialist. He believes in 
government, in the State; he believes in the 
cooperation of workers in the State; he be- 
lieves in award for worth ; he does not believe 
in interest ; he does not believe in the capital- 
ist ; he is the bitterest foe of the wage system 
and of the /azssez-fazre political economy. 

Ruskin is not, however, a socialist in all 
things. He is politically (in his writings) a 
conservative. His socialism is paternal, not 
fraternal. He would not seek for reform 
through political action. He shrinks from the 
rough and prosaic machinery of politics, The 
Gospel of Art has rarely been married to the 
Gospel of the Ballot Box. Hence, politically, 
Ruskin becomes reactionary. 

Yet Ruskin attempted the concrete, altho 
this not so much for the value of the con- 
crete itself, as because, in trying to carry out 
his ideas, he could alone be consistent. His 
St. George’s Gild was an inevitable conse- 
quence of his teaching. 

‘“The more I see of writing,” he says, ‘‘ the 
less I care for it; one may do more with a 
man by getting 10 words spoken to him, face 
to face, than by the black-lettering of a whole 
life’s thought.” 

A valuable account of the Gild may be 
found in Edward Cook’s Studies tn Ruskin: 


“Tt was in May, 1871,” says Mr. Cook, ‘that the 
scheme was first made public. In the Fors for that 
month Mr. Ruskin called on any landlords to come 
and help him who would like better to be served by 
men than by iron devils, and any tenants, and any 
workmen who could vow to work and live faithfully 
for the sake of the joy of their home. All who joined 
St. George’s standard were to do as Mr. Ruskin un- 
dertook to do; to give the tenth of what they had and 
what they earned, not to emigrate with, but to stay in 
England with, and to make a happy England of her 
once more.”’ 

The Gild had an agricultural, an industrial, and an 
artistic character. On land bought by the Gild, to 
which Ruskin himself largely contributed, an attempt 
was made to carry on an agricultural community 
pecording to Ruskin’s Laws of Life. Mr. Cook says 
of this: : 

‘““The agricultural experiments of the St. George’s 
Gild have not been a brilliant success. Perhaps they 
have not been given a fair chance. Perhaps the times 
and seasons have been unpropitious. But whatever 
explanations or excuses there may be, the fact remains 
that the St. George’s farms have produced very little 
except a plentiful crop of disappointments. Mr. Rus- 
kin has drawn many charming pictures of his ideal 
settlements ; but the realities have for the most part 
been either grim or grotesque, or (more often) both. 
The Gild is, however, the owner of several acres of 
land in different parts of the country, and there is 
some reason to hope that past failures will lead to 
future successes.’ 

Other industrial experiments of Mr, Ruskin have 
been in the way of fostering village industries. He 
writes: ‘*Whatever may be the destiny of London, 
or Paris, or Rome in the future, I have always taught 
that the problem of right organization of country life 
was wholly independent of them.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s aim was not to organize industrial 
villages, but to revive, in existing villages, village 
industry. 

Foremost in workin this direction stands Mr. Albert 
Flemming’s attempt, under Ruskin’s influence, to 
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bring back the old industry of the spinning-wheel to 
the homes and villages of Westmoreland. Ina meas- 
ure it has succeeded, as one can see by reading Mr. 
Flemming’s own account of it, printed in Studzes zn 
Ruskin. / a 
Another experiment was the making of St. 
George’s cloth” in the Isle of Man, undertaken with 
Ruskin’s help by Mr. Egbert Rydings. A mill was 
built in romantic architecture by the St. George’s 
Gild, the motive power being water and not steam. 
This still exists, tho it has passed into other hands 
than those of the Gild. ’ 
The main concrete result of the St. George’s Gild, 
has, however, not unnaturally, been artistic, in the 
creation and maintenance of the unique and beautiful 
Ruskin Museum at Meresbrook Hall, Sheffield. 


Besides these industrial experiments Rus- 
kin has largely used his inheritance of some 
£200,000, by aiding Miss Octavia Hill (see 
'TENEMENTS) in her model tenement experi- 
ments, in making loans without interest, and 
in other philanthropic ways. 


Reference: Zhe Life and Work of John Ruskin, by 
W. G. Collingwood (2 vols., 1893). 


RUSKIN COOPERATIVE COLONY.— 
In 1893 Mr. J. A. Wayland, editor of The 
Coming Natzon, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a cooperative colony to be operated as 
nearly upon the plans laid down in Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward as the present competi- 
tive system would permit. From among the 
great number of Comzng Nation workers he 
selected a few cooperators, formulated a set of 
by-laws, and in May, 1894, was ready to seek 
the colony's location. One thousand acres of 
land near Tennessee City, Tenn., were finally 
chosen, and in July the movement from 
Greensburg, Ind., took place. On August 24, 
1894, the colonists formally organized as the 
Ruskin Cooperative Association under the 
joint-stock corporation laws of the State of 
Tennessee. 

A temporary printing house had been erected 
at Tennessee City, and in October the erection 
of temporary homes for the colonists was com- 
menced upon the land, which lies two miles 
north of Tennessee City. 

All prospered, but in 1895 differences arose 
and Mr. Wayland left the colony, and the 
colony later removed to a more favorable loca- 
tion called Cave Mills, six miles from Tennes- 
see City. Its declared objects are to own and 
operate manufactories, to acquire land, to 
build homes for its members, to insure pro- 
tection against want or the fear of want, to 
provide educational and recreative facilities of 
the highest order, and to promote and main- 
tain harmonious social relations on the basis 
of cooperation. 

According to its rules, a share of stock costs 
$500. All members must hold one share but 
cannot hold more. For the benefit of those 
who cannot pay at one time a plan of instal- 
ments has been adopted, which will be mailed 
on application. The stock is non-transferable, 
except to the association. 

The colony publishes The Coming Nation, 
a socialist journal, with probably the largest 
circulation of any social reform paper in the 
United States. 


RUSSIA AND SOCIAL REFORM.—The 
most important social reform movement in 
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Russia is Nihilism (¢.v.). 
Here we consider, first, 


I. STATISTICS, 


The Government is an absolute hereditary mon- 
archy. The administration is intrusted to boards or 
councils: (x) Zhe Council of State, established in 1810, 
with members appointed by the Emperor, and whose 
chief function is to examine into laws and budgets; 
(2) The Ruling Senate, established in 1711, which is 
partly deliberative and partly executive, which prom- 
sein laws and acts as‘a high court of justice ; (3) 
The Holy Syzod, which superintends religious affairs ; 
(4) The Committee of Ministers, consisting of r2 min- 
isters, 4 grand dukes, and 6 other functionaries. 

‘The empire is divided into general governments or 
vice-royalties: Finland, Poland, Wilna, Kieff, Mos- 
‘cow, Caucasus, Turkestan, Stepnoge, Irkutsk, and 

Amur, with 78 governments and many 

eee districts. European Russia 

* . as 107,676 communes, with a large de- 
Constitution. gree of self-government and election by 
the Mir (g. v.), composed of house- 

holders, men or women. These com- 

munes are united into cantons or Voloste (in Poland 
Gruina, which, however, has less authority than the 
Voloste). In 1889, chiefs of the district, nominated by 
the administration from the nobility, took the places 
of former justices of the peace elected by the peasan- 
try. Zemstvos or district assemblies of representa- 
tives of peasantry, households, and nobles have still 
some power, but by laws of 1890 

and 1894 are being replaced by govern- 

Area and O'S nominated by the emperor. 

3 The empire composes one-seventh of 

Population. the land surface of the globe, and covers 

8,644,000 English square miles. The total 

population was estimated in 1895 at 129,- 

$95,000. In1722 it was estimated at 14,000,000; 1812 at 

41,000,000 ; 1851 at 68,000,000; 1867 at 81,000,000 ; 1886 at 
113,000,000. It was divided as follows in 1892: 


See also Mir. 


| i 
| AREA IN POPULA- PER 
| SQ. MILEs. TION. Sq. M. 
} 
European Russia 
Ra Setd hive nevinus.ce es 1,902,029 91,212,888 48 
Poland (1893)...... 495157 8,982,253 182 
Finland (2893)..... 144,255 23431,953 19 
MIDCTIA. «cece. - 4,833,496 4,903,281 x 
*"POtAL ASi€...cnscss 6,504,778 19,234,087 3 


The birth rate in all portions of the empire largely 
exceeds the death rate. 

Fourteen million live in towns, 102,000,000 in the 
country ; St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Odessa being the largest cities. The established re- 

ligion is that of the Greek Church ; the 

Emperor is its head, and appoints to 

Religi every office. Seventy-three millions of 

eliglon. the inhabitants are said to be of this 

church, 8,000,000 Roman Catholics ; 

3,000,000 each Protestants and Jews; 

2,500,000 Mohammedans. There are 3 metropolitans, 
12 archbishops, and 47 bishops, with 63,171 churches. 

Education is under control of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, with about g universities, 25 higher schools, 368 
professional, 1016 middle schools, and 46,880 primary 
schools. 

In 1894 the ordinary revenue was 1,153,785,812 I. and 
the ordinary expenditure 991,197,437 r., the ruble 
being worth about so cents; the ex- 
traordinary revenue was 84,056,130 T. 
and the extraordinary expenditure 
163,944,225 TI. 

The bud eet for 1896 estimates the 
total revenue at 1,361,547,994r. Direct 
taxes were estimated at 104,000,o00f.; Customs, 153,000,- 
ooo r.; excise and stamp duties, 451,000,000 r. (spirits, 
284,000,000 r.); mints, mines, post, and telegraph, 44,000,- 
ooo T.; State domains, 294,000,cc0r.; reimbursement of 
railway loans, 60,000,000 Tr. ; 

The ordinary expenditures were estimated at 1,219,- 
088,414 T., With 130,459,580 r. for extraordinary railway 
and post expenditures. Two hundred and fifteen 


Finances. 
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million rubles were estimated for interest on debts; 
28°,000,000 r. for war; 13,000,000 r. for the Imperial 
household ; 196,000,000 r. for ways and communications. 

In 1892 in European Russia the State owned 410,- 
000,000 acres, the Imperial family 19,000,c00, the peas- 
Ants 373,000,000, and other private owners 294,000,000, 
Twenty-six per cent was arable; 15 
per ee was grazing; - ne peat for- 
ests, and rg per cent. unfit for culture, * 
or in roads, etc. In 1893 exports were Industries. 
613,000,000 r., and the imports were 463,- 

000,000 r. Grain forms about one-half 
the exports to Europe. The chief imports were raw 
cotton, machinery, and metal goods. 

In 1890 the value of gold mined was $25,802,175, of 
pig-iron in 1892, $16,968,000; coal, $9,648,000; petro- 
leum, $7,288.275. 

(Por railways see RAILWAYS.) Manufacturing (in- 
cluding mining) amounted in value in 1890 to 1,656,- 
000,000 r., irrespective of the smaller industries, of which 
487,100,000 r. was in the cotton industry, the number of 
spindlesin Russia being one-fourth of those in Europe. 
The merchant sea fleet of Russia numbers 2870 sailing 
vessels on foreign seas; steamers 486. There are 398 
fairs, of which the greatest is Nijni Novgorod,’ to 
which in 1890 goods were shipped and nearly all sold, 
valued at 181,256,830 r. 


II. SOCIAL REFORM. 


In 1861 Alexander II. decreed the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, but under such conditions 
that it was a doubtful blessing. Only one- 
third of the land was divided among the 
serfs ; one-sixth was left to the landed nobil- 
ity, and one-half was kept for the State. The 
result is that the peasants do not have enough 
to support themselves upon, while they are at 
the same time heavily taxed on the little land 
they have. They are thus deprived of the 
old feudal rights, and not given economic 
basis enough to support them under modern 
individualism. The result is that they are 
often compelled to sell what little land they 
have to the landed nobility, while many 
escape as “illegal men” to beg, or seek 
a precarious existence in the cities. Some- 
times a whole village will decamp in the 
night to the-steppes to avoid the tax-collector. 
It has been estimated that 20,000,000, or a third 
of the rural population, are absolutely prole- 
tarians. It is this condition that has pro- 
duced Nihilism (g. v.), which is growing into 
a tendency toward modern socialism, tho 
many look for social reform, not through 
the ideals of Western socialism, but from the 
old communism of Holy Russia and her 
ancient Mirs freed from the subjection to the 
Tatar czars. Meanwhile, the condition of the 
people is desperate. According to the report 
on Russia of the Royal (English) Commission 
on Labor, the wages of the Russian miners 
were from 1 ruble to 1.45 per day ; of railroad 
employees, many of whom are women, only 
from 30 kopecks to 1 ruble, and agricultural 
wages only about 60 kopecks, the ruble being 
equal to about 77 cents, and the kopeck one- 
hundredth of a ruble. In St. Petersburg 
wages are higher, but large multitudes can 
get no work at any price. 

References: Zhe Industries, Manufactures, and 
Trade of Russia, prepared by the Russian Minister of 
Finance, for the World’s Columbian Exposition, an 
English translation being edited oF J. M. Cranford, 
U. S. Consul-General to Russia (5 vols., 1893) ; also, the 
Report on Russia of the (English) Royal Commission 
on Wabor. See also NIHILISM. 
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SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI 
COMTE DE, was born in Paris in 1760, of a 
noble family tracing its origin to Charlemagne. 
He entered the army at the age of 16, and a 

ear afterward came to America and fought 
under Washington. He took part in the siege 
of Yorktown, and distinguished himself for 
bravery. Upon returning to France he was 
made colonel, but soon resigned his position 
and gave up the military career. He visited 
Mexico and started a project for uniting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific by acanal. A few 
years later he formed designs for a canal from 
Madrid to the ocean, but the French Revolu- 
tion drew him to France. In spite of his fam- 
ily traditions, he sided with the people; and 
was elected president of the commune where 
his property was situated. He renounced his 
title of count, saying that he regarded it asin- 
ferior to that of citizen; and refused an office 
that was offered him, for fear it should be 
thought he owed it to his rank. All this, how- 
ever, did not prevent his imprisonment for 
nearly a year on account of his nobility. 
Acquiring some money by speculation he con- 
tracted an unhappy marriage, which was later 
dissolved. He began scientific studies, and in 
order to acquire a complete knowledge of life 
he plunged deliberately on occasions into dis- 
sipation. When his money was spent and his 
health broken, he changed his mode of life and 
became a copying clerk, working nine hours a 
day for less than $200 a year. It was not till 
his forty-ninth year that he felt himself fully 
qualified to appear as a social reformer. He 
wrote two works—Swr la Science de [ Homme 
and Sur. la Gravitation Universelle. His 
characteristic socialist views were first devel- 
oped in L’/ndustrze (1817) and further devel- 
oped in L’Organzsation (1819), Du Systéme 
Industriel (1821), Catéchisme des Industrels 
(1823), and most important of all, Vouveau 
Christzanzsme (1825). In the latter work, 
having previously called in vain upon the 
Pope to head a new Crusade of the Church 
against poverty and suffering, he outlines a 
new Christianity where with religious fervor 
the world should be exploited in a scientific 
way, and society organized for the benefit of 
the poor and of all classes. His works, how- 
ever, at first elicited little attention, 

At 60 years of age his marvelous tenacity 
gave way, and, influenced by despondent 
thoughts, he attempted suicide. This brought 
dilatory friends to his side, and he rallied and 
set to work again. In 1825 he died in the 
midst of his followers. One of them has 
chronicled his last words. Calling his friends 
around him, he said: 


““* You have arrived at a period when, by your com- 
bined efforts, you will achieve a great ce he The 
fruit is ripe; you are able to gather it. The last of 
my labors, the ez Christianity, will not be imme- 
diately understood, It has been thought that every 
religious System ought to disappear because men 
have succeeded in proving the weakness and insuffi- 
Relic of Se ee People are deceived in this. 

‘ligion cannot disappear fro ; it 
paly begeancaiie. APP m the world; it can 
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“He paused for a few moments, then, in the final 
struggle, added: ‘The Party of Laborers will soon be 
formed; the future is ours.’ After having said these 
words, he raised his hand to his head and died.” 


Professor Ely says, in speaking of Saint- 
Simon : 

“ Saint-Simonism is the first example of pure social- 
ism, by which I understand an economic system in 
which production is entirely carried on in common, 
and the fruits of labor distributed according to some 
ideal standard, which appears to the promoters of the 
scheme just. The Saint-Simonians held that men 
were by nature unequal, and that it was right to re- 
ward superior power, when exerted for the general 
good. Their idea was that each one should labor ac- 
cording to his capacity and berewarded according to 
the servicesrendered. They wished to organize civil 
society on the plan of an army. This thought is dis- 
tinctly expressed by one of their leaders in these words: 
‘In the army gradations in rank and authority are 
already established, while in civil life that is precisely 
whatis wanting; and in anenterprise conducted upon 
the principle of association, a central administration 
is imperiously required.’ The officers are the direct- 
ing authority in the scheme, and they decide on the 
value of the services rendered to society and reward 
the citizens accordingly. As society consists of priests, 
savants, and industrials—the industrials comprising 
those engaged in manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce—so the Government consists of the chiefs of 
the priests, the chiefs of the savants, and the chiefs of 
the industrials. All property belongs to the Church, 
z. e., to the State, and every profession or trade isa 
religious exercise and has its rank in the social hier- 
archy.” 


After Saint-Simon’s death his followers be- 
came numerous, especially about 1830, under 
the leadership of Enfantin and Bazard (¢g.v.). 
The G/ode, their organ, attracted much atten- 
tion. Brilliant men like Comte and Thierry 
belonged for a while to their school. They 
attempted a community at Menilmontant, but 
it broke up finally in a split on the subject 
of marriage (see BAzaArRD). 

The Saint-Simonians regarded all idlers as 
thieves. They therefore rejected inheritance, 
and asserted that every man’s property at 
death should become common. All should 
start with equal advantages. Land, capital, 
and all the instruments of labor should be 
held incommon. They believed in monogamy, 
that woman is the equal of man, and that the 
social unit should not be man, but man and 
woman. They believed that ‘‘the exploita- 
tion of man by man” should be replaced b 
the exploitation of the globe by man associ- 
ated with man. They would organize society 
on scientific lines to develop the globe scientif- 
ically. Several of the school after its break up 
became civil engineers and took part in open- 
ing the Isthmus of Suez and other works. 


SALVATION ARMY, THE SOCIAL RE- 
FORM WORK OF THE.—The Salvation 
Army, which was organized under that name in 
1878 by General Booth (¢g. v.) as an outgrowth 
of the Christian Mission he had established 
in East London in 1865, commenced in 1890 a 
social reform movement, which we outline here. 
With the strictly religious portion of the work 
of the Salvation Army we do not deal in this 
Encyclopedia, tho it should be recognized that 
the Army never devorces its social from its 
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more strictly spiritual work, and believes that 
to do so would be fatal. It believes that the 
social work needs the spiritual element, even 
as practical experience convinced General 
Booth that the spiritual work needed the social 


Teform element and could not be continued 
without it. 


It was in this thought that in 1890 General 
Booth wrote and published his Jz Darkest 
England, a book which at once arrested at- 
tention around the world; partly because of its 
revelations of the destitution and wretchedness 
in London and all England, and even more be- 
cause of the plan for social work that the book 
proposed in clear, businesslike form. 

General Booth prefaced his plan by laying 
down seven propositions, which in his opinion 
should govern such a plan, which we abridge 
from his book (p. 85), as follows: 


“The first essential that must be borne in mind as 
governing every scheme that may be put forward is 
that it must change the man, when it is his character 
and conduct which constitute the rea- 
sons for his failure in the battle of life. 
No change in circumstances, no revo- 
lution in social conditions, can possibly 
transform the nature of man. Some of 
the worst men and women in the world, 
whose names are chronicled by history with a shudder 
of horror, were thse who had all the advantages 
that wealth, education, and station could confer, or 
ambition could attain. 

‘The supreme test of any scheme for benefiting hu- 
manity lies in the answer to the question, What does 
it make of the individual? 

“* Secondly. The remedy, to be effectual, must change 
the circumstances of the individual, when they are the 
cause of his wretched condition and lie beyond his 
control. : 

“Favorable circumstances will not change a man’s 
heart or transform his nature, but unpropitious cir- 
cumstances may render it absolutely impossible for 
him to escape, no matter how he may desire to extri- 
cate himself. The first step with these helpless, 
sunken creatures is to create the desire to escape, and 
then provide the means for doing so. 

“ Thirdly. Any remedy worthy of consideration 
must be on a scale commensurate with the evil with 
which it proposes to deal. Itis no use trying to bail 
out the ocean witha pint pot. The evil is one whose 
victims are counted by the million. There must be 
no more philanthropic tinkering, as if this vast sea of 
human misery were contained in the limits of a 
garden pond. 

“ Fourthly. Not only must the scheme be large 
enough, but it must be permanent. That isto say, it 
must not be merely a spasmodic effort, coping with 
the misery of to-day. 

“ Fifthly. But while it must be permanent, it must 
also be immediately practicable. Any scheme, to be 
of use, must be capable of being brought into instant 
operation with beneficial results. 

** Sixthly. The indirect features of the scheme must 
not be such as to produce injury to the persons whom 
we seek to benefit. It is no use conferring sixpenny- 
worth of benefit on a man if, at the same time, we do 
him a shilling’s worth of harm. 

“ Seventhly. While assisting one class of the commu- 
nity, it must not seriously interfere with the interests 
of another. In raising one section of the fallen, we 
must not thereby endanger the safety of those who 
with difficulty are keeping on their feet. 

“Tt is no use saying we could build a bridge across 
the Tay if the wind did not blow, or that we could 
build a railway across a bog if the quagmire would 
afford us a solid foundation. The engineer has to 
take into account the difficulties, and make them his 
starting point. The wind will blow, therefore the 
bridge must be made strong enough to resist it. 
Chat Moss will shake, therefore we must construct a 
foundation in the very bowels of the bog on which to 
puild our railway. Soitis with the social difficulties 
which confront us. If weact in harmony with these 
laws we shail triumph; but if we ignore them the 
will overwhelm us with destruction and cover us wit 


disgrace.” 


Principles. 
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We come thus to the statement of the plan. 
Says General Booth (p. 90): 


“What, then, is my scheme? It is a very simple 
one, although, in its ramifications and extensions, it 
embraces the whole world. In this book I profess to 
do no more than to merely outline, as 
plainly and as simply as I can, the fun- 
damental features of my proposals. I 
propose to devote the bulk of this vol- 
ume to setting forth what can practi- 
cally be done with one of the most 
pressing parts of the problem, namely, that relating 
to those who are out of work, and who, asthe result, 
are more or less destitute. I have many ideas of 
what might be done with those who are at present 
cared for in some measure by the State, but I will 
leave these ideas for the present... . 

_‘“The scheme I have to offer consists in the forma- 
tion of these people into self-helping and self-sus- 
taining communities, each being a kind of cooperative 
society, or patriarchal family, governed and disci- 
plined on the principles which have already proved so 
effective inthe Salvation Army. 

“These communities we will call, for want of a bet- 
ter term, colonies. There will be: 

““cr) The city colony. 
ss (3 The farm colony. 
mS The over-sea colony, 

“By the city colony is meant the establishment, in 
the very centerof the ocean of misery of which we 
have been speaking, of a number of institutions to 
act as harbors of refuge for all and any who have 
been shipwrecked in life, character, or circumstances. 
These harbors will gather up the poor destitute crea- 
tures, supply their immediate pressing necessities, 
furnish temporary employment, inspire them with 
hope for the future, and commence at once a course 
of regeneration by moral and religious influences. 

“Brom these institutions, which are hereafter de- 
scribed, numbers would, after a short time, be floated 
off to permanent employment, or sent home to friends 
happy to receive them on hearing of their reforma- 
tion. All who remain on our hands would, by varied 
means, be tested as to their sincerity, industry, and 
honesty, and as soon as satisfaction was created, be 
passed on to the colony of the second class. 

‘This would consist of a settlement of the colonists 
on an estate in the provinces, in the culture of which 
they would find employment and obtain support. As 
the race from the country to the city has been the 
cause of much of the distress we have to battle with, 
we propose to find a substantial part of our remedy 
by transferring these same people back to the country; 
that is, back again to ‘the garden!’ 

‘““Here the process of reformation of character 
would be carried forward by the same industrial, 
moral, and religious methods as have already been 
commenced in the city, especially including those 
forms of labor and that knowledge of agriculture 
which, should the colonist not obtain employment in 
this country, will qualify him for pursuing his for- 
tunes under more favorable circumstances in some 
other land. 

“From the farm, as from the city, there can be no 
question that large numbers, resuscitated in health 
and character, would be restored to friends up and 
down the country. Some would find employment in 
their own callings, others would settle in cottages on 
asmall piece of land that we should provide, or on co- 
operative farms which we intend to promote; while the 
great bulk, after trial and training, would be passed 
on to the foreign settlement, which would constitute 
our third class, namely the over-sea colony. ... 

“ The scheme, in its entirety, may aptly be compared 
to a great machine, foundationed in the lowest slums 
and purlieus of our great towns and cities, drawing 
up into its embrace the depraved and destitute of all 
classes; receiving thieves, harlots, paupers, drunk- 
ards, prodigals, all alike, on the simple conditions of 
their being willing to work and to conform to disci- 
pline. Drawing up these poor outcasts, reforming 
them, and creating in them habits of industry, honesty, 
andtruth ; teaching them methods by which alike the 
bread that perishes and that which endures to ever- 
lasting life can be won. Forwarding them from the 
city to the country, and there continuing the process 
of regeneration, and then pouring them forth on to 
the virgin soils that await their coming in other lands; 
keeping hold of them with a strong government, an 
yet making them free men and women ; and so pee | 
the foundations, perchance, of another empire to swel 
to vast proportions in later times. Why not?” 


The Plan, 
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General Booth, on condition of the public 
furnishing him £1,000,000, or £100,000 in cash 
and £30,000 yearly, being the interest on 
41,000,000 at 3 per cent., bound himself and 
the Salvation Army to demonstrate the entire 
practicability of thescheme. He soon received 
the £100,000 required. The account of the first 
year’s work of the scheme, issued by the 
Salvation Army, shows for London the follow- 
ing: For men—8 shelters, 7 food depots, 3 
poor man’s Metropoles (superior lodging- 
houses), r labor bureau, 6 workshops and labor 
factories. For women—8 rescue homes, 1 help 
and inquiry department, 8 registries, 1 shelter 
and food depot, 1 lodging-house, 1 bookbind- 
ing factory, 1 knitting factory, 1 laundry, and 
21 slum officers’ posts. 

In the year 1889-90 the trading operations of 
the army were carried on with the net profit 
for the year of £12,800, of which £10,365 was 
paid over to the general funds of the army. 

All sorts of the most suffering and degraded 
took advantage of the food depots; the 
farthing meals were especially beneficial to 
the children. The rescue homes recorded 1300 

irls. 

- The scheme has steadily progressed. By 
1892 there was a National Labor Exchange at 
Queen Victoria Street, with 10 branches. In 
1892, 10,743 registered. Only 421 were found 
permanent situations, but 3010 were given 
temporary workin the elevators or workshops, 
and a considerable number were found tem- 
porary outside work. In 1895 employment was 
found for 19,372 persons. 

The furniture and certain other articles pro- 
duced are partly used by other departments of 
the Salvation Army. Other products are sold 
in the open market. 

A farm colony was opened May 1, 1891, on 
the Thames, 37 miles from London, consisting 
of 3 farms with 1150 acres, of which 800 acres 
are devoted tothe dairy and ordinary farming, 
while the remaining 300 acres are laid out in 
extensive fruit and market gardens. 

The colony is not intended to furnish a per- 
manent home for the men who pass through it, 
but was established for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a training ground for any workless man 
who wishes to be trained for service in the 
colony over the sea (in Australia), irrespective 
of the class of unemployed to which he belongs. 
He may have been a deserving man, or he 
may have been a very undeserving man who 
now wishes to do well. The colony, subject 
to certain conditions, is open to all classes and 
there are all classes upon it. Their behavior 

.is good, Only ten per cent. of the whole have 
had to be sent away for persistent idleness or 
drunkenness. There has been no disorder 
during the whole time the colony has been in 
existence. There has never been any occasion 
to callin a policeman to settle any disturbances 
or disputes, or fights, or anything of the kind. 
The majority of the men work and are fairly 
thankful for the efforts that are made on their 
behalf. They improve in their physique. 
They become better to look at, and they im- 
prove morally. Even those who do not at all 
accept the religious influences, and who pay 
very little attention to the religious work car- 
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ried on (the attendance at which is entirely 


voluntary), improve. — 
The principal buildings upon the colony are 


as follows: 


(x) Dormitories, for 350 colonists, consist of seven 
distinct buildings. (2) Officers’ and employees’ resi- 
dences—four houses and 16 cottages. (3) The hos- 
pital, capable of accommodating 20 patients, and 
medically furnished. (4) The Salvation Army bar- 
racks, with seating for 600 people. (5) Reading-room, 
library, etc. (6) Covered yard and cowhouse, cover- 
ing half an acre of ground. (7) Pigsties. Four pig 
sties, with accommodation for 500 pigs. (8) Stores. 
Stone and brick building used as warehouse and store. 
(9) Bakery, with the usual fittings and accessories. 
(zo) The offices, originally erected as a dairy, adapted 
and used for the present as offices. (11) The pind 2 
running from the landing stage to the foot of the hill, 
where it communicates with the steam wire elevator. 
(12) The wharf and landing-stage. Here steam cranes 
raise the contents of the barges, and put them on the 
railway trucks. (13) Brickyards. Two valuable beds 
of clay are being worked. (14) Sorting shed (erecting), 
where the colonists can work in wet weather. (15) 
Market garden stores. Brick building, 120 feet by 30 
feet, 


The development of the over-sea colony has 
naturally come latest. Some beginnings, how- 
ever, have been made in India and elsewhere. 

General Booth’s latest scheme, and one 
which he considers to be the largest and most 
important he has ever evolved, is that for 
the establishment of peasantesettlements in 
India. 

We quote from the Congueror, the monthly 
organ of the Salvationists in the United States, 
the following outline of the general’s plans for 
India : 


“7, There is enough surplus land to support the 
surplus population for many years to come. 

“>, When that is exhausted there will be vast tracts 
of tropical Africa, Asia, and America which can be 
colonized from India, 

“3. To meet the existing difficulty it aes by 
General Booth to organize at once an Indian Peasant 
Settlement Scheme. 

“4. The operation of the scheme will be fourfold, 
embracing: (@) Peasant settlements, (6) land agency, 
(c) village loan agency, and (@) agricultural schools. 

‘“(z) It is proposed to ask the Indian Government 
and the native States at once for, say, 50,000 acres of 
land, in suitable blocks of from 500 to 5000 or more 
acres, free of taxes, for five years. It is calculated 
that on the 50,000 acres there can be settled (at the rate 
of five acres per family) ro,ooo families (say, 50,000 peo- 
ple, including children); but it is proposed to begin 
with only half that number, in order to allow for ex- 
pansion. The capital expenditure required for com- 
mencing operations, breaking up land, sinking wells, 
building houses, buying cattle, and settling first col- 
onists is calculated to be about $250,000, at $5 per acre, 
or $50 perfamily. This sum it is proposed to raise: 
(2) in donations, (0) in loans from private sources, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., and repayable within a 
given term of years; (c) in loans from Government, 
under what is known as the ‘ Takkavi,’ or agricultural 
loan law. 

“(2) Connected with each colony will be an agency 
for acquiring waste land in ornear the overpopulated 
towns and villages. This land would be cultivated b 
the labor of the adjoining villagers, thus saving all 
preliminary outlay for houses, wells, support of col- 
onists, etc. 

“(3) To combat the usurious money-lender, an 
agency will be established in connection with the 
farm colonies for making loans on easy terms, acting 
as (a) the go-between for government in obtaining for 
the depressed classes loans under the Takkavi law; 
(6) as the agents for banks, firms, philanthropists, and 
others, who may be desirous ar investing sums of 
money in this way at a fair rate of interest, and (c) on 
the cooperative village loan system. 

“(4) Agricultural schools for thousands of children 
will in course of time be established, where, combined 
with a sufficient education, they will be taught the 
best forms of agriculture, and ultimately sent out to 
form settlements and colonies in distant countries and 
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provinces. Meanwhile, they would be largely, if not 

entirely, self-supporting; growing their own food, 

re their own huts, and living at a minimum of 
x se. 


General Booth estimates that, worked on 
purely native lines, if once the initial outlay 
is provided, the scheme will not only become 
self-supporting, but will supply considerable 
profit for extension, besides vastly increasing 
the government revenue, by the occupation of 
land at present uncultivated, and the estab- 
lishment of a happy and prosperous peasantry. 

In carrying out his plans for peasant settle- 
ments in India, he will have the support of the 
Indian Government. 

The Salvation Army in the United States 
has developed no such social work as in Lon- 
don, yet it is commencing and preparing to 
work on these lines in this and all other coun- 
tries. The size, and strength, and discipline 
of its international organization help this. 
Already the social work in the United States 
embraces 2 shelters for women and 5 for 
men, with sleeping accommodation for about 
I100; 8 rescue homes for fallen women, 
accommodating about 200; 1 home for 20 
ex-criminals ; 2 day-nurseries for infants; 
and 2 farms, one of 40 and the other of 350acres. 

More than 100 officers are entirely set apart 
for carrying on these various operations, in- 
cluding 60 slum officers, who live entirely 
in the slums of our great cities, nursing the 
sick, visiting the saloons, and exercising 
a reforming influence over some of the worst 
neighborhoods. 

Arrangements are now being made for the 
establishment of farm colonies, potato patches 
(on Mayor Pingree’s plan), and the usual 
shelters, food depots, and homes in connection 
with most of the principal cities throughout 
the United States. 

According to the last published report, there 
were, in 1895, 284 institutions in operation as 
parts of General Booth’s scheme, 156 of which 
are outside of Great Britain. The total number 
of officers engaged is 1155, of whom 694 labor 
inthe British Isles. The numberof slum posts 
is 82; of rescue homes, 60; of ex-criminals’ 
homes, 12; of food and (or) shelter depots, 68; 
of labor bureaus, 29; of labor factories, 25, and 
of farm colonies, 8. 

These, of course, are aided in their work of 
finding employment, reuniting families, etc., 
by the whole organization of the army, of 
which the following are the most recent sta- 
tistics: Corps 3200, outpost 1216, officers 11,- 
588 in 34 countries, weeklies 27 and monthlies 
15, circulating 50,000,000 copies, besides 4,000,- 
000 copies of books and pamphlets. The total 
sum raised annually by the Salvation Army is 
about $2,250,000; 2002 officers in 1895 were in 
the United States. Considerable criticism has 
been raised against Mr. Booth’s scheme. He 
was accused at one time of having appropri- 
ated funds given for his social scheme to 
further his religious army work, including 
support for his own family, but after full in- 
vestigation by a competent committee, this 
was absolutely disproved. 

(See UNEMPLOYED.) 

Revised by F. pe L. Booru-Tucker, 
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SANITATION.—The progress of modern 
science, particularly of physiology, biology, 
hygiene, etc., has called increasing attention 
to the importance not only to the individual, 
but also to the community, of proper sanitary 
conditions. Early social sanitary arrange- 
ments were of the most primitive type, and 
down to the present century consisted mainly 
of systems of quarantines for contagious dis- 
eases, unless the provisions of public baths 
and gymnasia in most ancient cities be in- 
cluded under this head. (See Barus.) In 1850 
the first International Sanitary Convention 
was held at Paris, and it did much to spread 
ideas of municipal hygiene in place of useless 
quarantines, The destruction of sources of in- 
fection and the inspection of dwellings was 
strongly advocated. In the United States 
various yellow fever and other epidemics 
called attention to the subject. In 1866, in 
New York City, a Metropolitan Health Board 
was established, organized on the lines of the 
English Sanitary Acts. In 1869 Massachusetts 
established a State board, and other States 
and cities rapidly followed. March 3, 1879, 
Congress created a National Board of Health, 
To-day municipal hygiene is receiving much 
attention. It includes the study of (1) The 
climate, and how to render its vicissitudes less 
dangerous. (2) Telluric conditions, and how 
to render the land and air dryer by drainage. 
(3) The site or location of dwellings, the 
material of which they are built, their heat- 
ing, lighting. and ventilation. (4) The 
arrangements of streets and alleys, their pav-- 
ing, cleansing, and repair. (5) 

The water supply, its quality and 


quantity, and the disposal of Sanitary 
house-waste andsewage. (6) The Science. 
food supply, markets, slaughter- 

houses, bakeries, canned and con- 

densed food factories. (7) The effects of 


trades, manufactures, and other pursuits or 
employments. (8) The location, construction, 
internal arrangeinents, and condition of tene- 
ment-houses and public buildings, including 
churches, schoolhouses, hospitals, and pris- 
ons. (9) The management of contagious and 
infectious diseases, vaccination, isolation, dis- 
infection, and house-to-house sanitary inspec- 
tion. (10) Vital statistics, registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths. (11) Disposal 
of the dead, inhumation, cremation, coking, 
embalming, and electro-plating. 

In Europe municipal hygiene has been car- 
ried to a much further degree than in the 
United States. (See Bertin; BIRMINGHAM ; 
Griascow; Paris.) England has expended 
within a few years over $600,000,000 on public 
health, and lowered death rates from 22 per 
1cooin 1875 to17in 1889. Dr. W. E. Boardman 
shows, in the sixth report of the Massachusetts 
board of health, that that State loses $13,000,- 
ooo by preventible diseases, ; 

J. S. Billings, M. D., of the United States 
Army, in addresses delivered before and pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Political 
Science in 1891, on Public Health and Muntc- 
ipal Government, says that the average 
shortening of life connected with poverty is 
from 10 to1s years, Of Philadelphia he says: 
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“The annual death rate of Philadelphia ought not 
to be as great as that of London, which is about 20 per 
tooo—indeed, I think it is safe to say that with a con- 
stant pure water supply, good sewerage, and clean 
and smooth streets, this rate should not exceed 18 per 
tooo, During the last five years its death rate has 
been 22.5 per rooo, which means that there have been 
each year over 4ooo deaths and 7ooo constant cases of 
sickness which were unnecessary. 

“ Allowing $25 as the cost of each death for funeral 
expenses, etc., and $200 per year as the cost of medi- 
cines, medical attendance, food, and nursing for a sick 
person, we find that about $1,500,000 were lost to the 
citizens in this way.” 

The same authority said in the /orum for 
May, 1893: 

‘The most important factor in municipal sanitation 
is the general water supply. For all our large cities 
this is abundant in quantity, since over half of it goes 
to waste, through leaky fittings, in trickling drops 
and tiny streams which do not even serve to cleanse 
the waste-pipes. The quality is also generally good. 
Nevertheless, almost every city has present or pro- 
spective difficulties in preventing dangerous or offen- 
sive pollutions ofits BEDE Ly, and the recent possibilities 
of an invasion of cholera have drawn attention to the 
matter almost everywhere. 4 

“With a general water supply comes the necessity 
for means of prompt removal of the water which has 
been fouled by use, that is, of sewerage. All of our 
large cities, with the exception of Baltimore, are pro- 
vided with sewers, but these are in some cases 
unsatisfactory, having been badly planned, worse 
constructed, and too much uncared for; and every- 
where there is much work to be done in this respect 
to meet the needs arising from growth and extension 
of the municipalities. ... 

“Public wash- and bath-houses are to be found in 
many European cities, and are of great value in pro- 
moting cleanliness of clothing and of the person 
among the poor. To them poor women can take their 
bundles of soiled clothing and bedding, and by the 
payment of a small fee can have the use of tubs, ta- 
bles, hot and cold water, and drying facilities, and can 
also have abath. In the evening, men can also obtain 
baths there. Some of our cities have waterside swim- 
ming-baths for summer use, but public washhouses 
ander municipal management and control are prac- 
tically unknown in this country. Abattoirs, or pub- 
lic slaughter-houses, where all animals are examined 
by skilled inspectors before being killed, where the 
meatscan be inspected, and where all the nuisances 
and dangers connected with private slaughter-houses 
can be either done away with or reduced tothe lowest 
limits, are to be found in only three or four of our 
cities. 

“Tn the constant struggle of health officials to pre- 
vent the spread of such contagious diseases as diph- 
theriaand scarlet fever there are few things for which 
they find a more urgent need than hospitals specially 
calculated and set apart for the reception of this class 
of cases; yet very few cities are provided with them. 
7 Most of our cities are also in need of one or more 
public disinfection stations under skilled manage- 
ment ; provided with the best modern means of disin- 
fecting bedding, clothing, etc., and also with portable 
apparatus which can be sent to and used in an infected 
house. Another important means of aiding to check 
the spread of contagious disease, as well as of helping 
the very poor in their struggle to maintain a decent 
existence in the midst of sore trouble, is a public 
mortuary—a simple building, in or near the poor 
quarter, where the bodies of the dead can be taken 
immediately after death and properly cared for, and 
where funeral ceremonies can be performed. The 
desire to preserve the dead mother or the dead child 
for two or three days, in order to allow time to apprise 
friends and arrange for the funeral, is no less strong 
in the poor family than it is in the rich one ; but when 
there are only one or two rooms, and the living must 
cook, eat, and sleep in the presence of the dead, this 
natural wish produces unnatural and sometimes 
dangerous results. All large European cities, and 
many of the smaller ones, have public mortuaries, 
and their privileges are highly valued. They are not 
connected with pauper administration, a small fee is 
charged for their use, and they are used by transient 
visitors of the well-to-do classes when occasion comes. 
They are not morgues, although sometimes one room, 
with a separate entrance, may be set apart for this 
purpose. They have a separate room for the care of 
the bodies of those dying of contagious disease, and 
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special means of preventing infection therefrom. I 
do not know of any public mortuary belonging to any 
city in this country, although it is possible that there 
may be such.”’ 

One of the most important portions of pub- 
lic hygiene is the disposal of the sewage. 
Science has pointed out a healthy way, but 
the adoption of it in the United States is very 
slow. It is simply to collect the excrementi- 
tious products (feces and urine) in suitable 
vessels, and either use them as a fertilizer, or 
destroy them by cremation. The former plan 
is much the cheaper and is said to be almost 
self-supporting. In Japanit is done at a profit 
to the householder, who is paid for the deposit. 
The latter is safer on account of the possible 
propagation of such diseases as cholera and 
typhoid fever by the ‘‘ germs” finding their 
way back into the drinking water of outlying 
villages or farms where the fertilizer is used. 
Omitting the pneumatic system of Liernur, 
which requires water-closets, soil-pipes, and 
fecal reservoirs, there are two plans which 
have been approved by sanitarians as satis- 
factory for securing the fecal deposits for fer- 
tilizing purposes: the ‘‘ pail” system, better 
known as the ‘‘ Rochdale”; and the earth or 
ash-closet system (‘‘commode”’), first intro- 
duced by Rev. Henry Moule of England. 

Some English and German cities make con- 
siderable profit for the city by sewage farms, 
the sale of fertilizers, etc. 

(See BERLIN ; BIRMINGHAM ; GLASGOW.) 

References: Muncrfal Government in Great _Brit- 


ain and Municipal Government in Continental Europe, 
by Albert Shaw, 


SANBORN, FRANKLIN BENJAMIN, 
was born at Hampton Falls, N. H., in 1831. 
Graduating at Harvard College, he interested 
himself in the anti-slavery cause and was sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts-Kansas Commit- 
tee in 1856. He has been a leading member 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities, 
secretary of the Social Science Association, 
and of the Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophy. He has written lives of Thoreau and 
John Brown, besides numerous articles on 
sociological subjects. 


SAUNDERS, WILLIAM, was born at West 
Lavington, England, in 1823. He entered 
business as proprietor of stone quarries, but 
became interested in public questions, and in 
1860 founded the Western Morning News, 
and later the Central News Agency. He trav- 
eled in the United States, and wrote Through 
the Bright Continent, Alwaysa Radical, he 
became, by reading Progress and Poverty, 
one of the stanchest supporters in England of 
the Single Tax, and contributed largely to the 
spread of this idea, by giving it financial and 
literary support. He was returned as a Rad- 
ical for East Hull in 1885, defeated the next 
year, but returned for Walworth some time in 
1892, He died May rt, 1895. 


_ SAVINGS-BANKS.—The first savings-bank 
Is said to have been founded in Brunswick, 
Germany, in 1765, and to have been followed - 
by several in Germany and Switzerland. In 
England Jeremy Bentham (g. v.) proposed a 
well-devised system of ‘frugality banks” in 
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1797. Various plans followed his for encourag- 
ing savings among the poor, but the first 
Savings-bank of the modern type in Great 
Britain was organized by the Rey. Henry 
Duncan of Ruthwell, Scotland, in 1810, In 
1817 two acts were passed by Parliament, en- 
couraging savings-banks. Since then they 
have grown rapidly. In 1861, postal savings- 
banks (g. v.) were begun. The savings-banks 
system of France dates from 1818. The fol- 
lowing is an unofficial estimate of the savings- 
banks statistics of Europe : 


COUNTRIES. Number of | Amount of 


Depositors. | Deposits. 
PR SEEIS ec ev eaexsie sce can sees} 1,850,000 613,000. 
Belgium and Netherlands. Seas ° eetee 
IBTANCE 2.502085 Arts ere a | 4,150,000 559,000,000 
RP EINA RY. 05% ccletancanxtins es 5,000,000 Serer 
MGTeat BYitait. . osc c.scceca ss 39715,000 536,000,000 
EA OE aiclaee trnsinte = nieeia x Rose cle 1,970,000 346,000,000 
SO WIETETIANG.« ou. ck caacewet nn 1,600,000 118,500,000 


In the United States the first savings-bank 
was organized in 1816, in New York City, tho 
a savings-bank seems to have been actually 
opened in Philadelphia before the New York 
bank was really under way. The first incor- 
porated savings-bank was opened in Boston 
the same year. The following statistics for 
the United States are compiled from the re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency for 


1895: 


STATES AND Number of | Amount of 
TERRITORIES. Depositors. Deposits. 
GING 5. ose'> seeeee see 155,704 $54,531,223 
New Hampshire........ 163,702 66,746,703 
Vermont.......-. veceeee 94,994 29,430,697 
Massachusetts.......... 1,247,090 416,778,018 
Rhode Island....,...... 131,623 671444,117 
Connecticut .........-.. 337,254 136,928,858 
New York..... sate Bt ite sin 1,615,178 643,873,574 
New Jersey.. . 144,160 36,149,920 
Pennsylvania..... 264,642 68,522,217 
Delaware... <cnskeve ocee 18,648 3,765,784 
Maryland.........+.++++ 148,342 45»492279 
District of Columbia... 1,356 951300 
West Virginia * ale Peace 
North Carolina..... $6,039 291.744 
South Carolina...... a5 17,418 45578,838 
Georgia. pe eeenee . . 53747 741,590 
Florida....... 1,148 205,710 
Alabama *... Aer eee 
LOwiSiaNa..ccsscccsceves 9,918 2,687,934 
“Texas *...... ececeveverce Pires aa 
“TENNESSEE. -coveevecccser 8,703 1,112,491 
OHIO’. --.c0000 eeeveecccers 86,183 3457535222 
i 15,636 3,667,312 
94,724 245357)400 
15439 179,877 
) Hi 77,809 28,158,488 
Minnesota........... oe 423777 914715799 
OTELON..cccscccrece Pare 1,803 662,229 
PGA cie.sta's.20 ae Pals eipietele ae 6,271 1,142,215 
MONCANAsy 0). sc ccc tenance 2,844 812,910 
New Mexico..... aaeratad 217 37,951 
Washington ............ 45,512 1,148,104 
California,......0.» Peer +168,638 126,830,513 
MB OCAD vei wniach ctanageceise 4,875,519 $1,810, 597,023 


*No returns for 1894-95. Returnsfor previous year: 
West Virginia, depositors, 3522; amount of deposits, 
$236,025. Alabama, previous year: Depositors, 2500 ; 
amount of deposits, $102,347. Texas, previous year: 
Depositors, 2450; amount 0 deposits, $301,648. 

+ Partially estimated. 
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SAVINGS-BANKS, DEPOSITORS, AND DEPOSITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES EVERY TEN YEARS SINCE 1820, 


r Number | Number of . 
YEAR, of Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. 
10 8,635 $1,138,570 
36 38,085 64973304 
61 78,701 14,051,520 
108 251,354. 43431)130 
278 693,870 149,277,504 
517 1,630,846 549,874,358 
629 2,335,582 819,106,973 
g2r 4,258,893 3,524,844,406 
I,O1L 4)533)217 1,623,079,749 
1,059 4,781,605 I,712,769,026 
1,039 4,830,599 1,785, 159,957 
1,024 4777087 1,747,961,280 
1,017 41875519 1,810,597,023 


The investments of savings-banks of the 
United States in 1892-93 was: Real estate 
loans, $763,000,000 ; loans on other securities, 
$283,000,000 ; United States bonds, $129,000,- 
000; State stocks and bonds, $503,000,000 ; 
railway securities, $121,000,000 ; bank-stock, 
$44,000,000 ; real estate, $34,000,000. 

In studying savings-banks statistics, how- 
ever, great care must be exercised before 
accepting them as evidences of prosperity 
among the working classes. The Ozz¢/ook for 
September 7, 1895 : 


“In the last number of the Yale Review Professor 
Farnam follows the same line of argument as did 
Secretary Carlisle in his Memphis speech, and at- 
tempts to show that the public is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the interests of the creditor class are the 
interests of the comparatively rich. In his argument 
he lends the weight of his authority to Secretary 
Carlisle’s savings-bank statistics. He says: 

“<The total deposits in 1890 were $1,524,844,506, dis- 
tributed among 4,258,893 persons, making an average 
of $358.03 for each depositor. The savings-bank de- 
posits alone represent more than half as much again 
as the farmers’ debt, owned by five times as many 
persons.’ 

“Tf it is true-that there are over 4,000,000 savings- 
bank depositors among our 12,009,000 families, 
then it is true that a large portion of our small prop- 
erty owners belong to the creditor class, But the 
fallacy in this has been repeatedly exposed in official 
reports. The official reports are for deposits and not 
depositors. Three millions and a half of the deposits 
are in New York and New England, where there are 
only 2,000,000 families altogether, and not to exceed 
1,000,000 depositors. Butthisis not all. The working- 
class depositors nowhere furnish the bulk of the 
deposits. The large depositors and the multiple de- 

ositors belong to an entirely different class. In 

fassachusetts, where of the deposits are made in 
sums less than $100 (and presumably belong to the 
working classes), the aggregate of these is only 3 of 
the total amount deposited. These conclusions from 
the Massachusetts investigations are strikingly con- 
firmed by the present investigation in Baltimore. In 
Baltimore, also, there are more savings-bank deposits 
than families, yet in Baltimore only one family in three 
possesses personal capital of any description, while 
the aggregate holdings of 3 of these.is but 6 per cent. 
of the total.” 


This subject was most fully investigated in 
Massachusetts as early as 1872; by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of Labor in 


1872, 1873 and 1874. 


On returns from 39 banks the report for 1872 (p. 
316) found that ys of the deposits was nearly 4 of the 
amount in those banks, the remaining }§ depositing 
only a little over 4. The ys of the deposits were those 
of $300 or over, and it was the argument of the re- 
port that since, except in the rarest instances, and 
under the most exceptional circumstances, no ordi- 
nary wage-worker could possibly save more than $300 
a year from his earnings (see WAGES), the amount de- 
posited by that yy, or nearly 4 of the total amount, 
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d not have been deposited by wage-workers. 
This conclusion was supported by abundant quota- 
tions from various reports of the Bank Commissioners 
of the State, who say, in 1870: ‘These institutions are 
becoming still more the favorite place of deposit, not 
only for persons of small means, but also for those 
seeking investment for very considerable amounts. 
Governor Claflin is quoted as saying in his message 
for 1871: ‘It is very evident that a large share of this 
increase is not the savings of labor. Each year shows 
more deposits by capitalists.’ Repeated instances 
were found of men having in each of many banks 
deposits to the limit of the law. Still more instances 
were found of one man or woman having deposits 
under several accounts, as for himself, or herself, and 
as trustees for children, etc., indicating again depos- 
itors not of the wage-working class. One man was 
reported to have a deposit in each bank of the State; 
another will deposit for each member of his family, 
and a part of the alphabet. From this, and other 
similar evidences, the report concluded (p. 332): ‘It 
is evident from these returns that the great bulk of 
depositors is from the wage classes, and it is equally 
evident that the great sums, generally credited to 
them, are not the savings of wage labor, but are the 
results of profits upon laborin some form.’ 

This report made somewhat of a sensation in Bos- 
ton and in Washington. From the report of 1873 we 
learn that in Congress, during a discussion of the 
tariff, certain Western Congressmen, opposed to pro- 
tection, made use of the report before it had been 
officially presented to the legislature of Massachusetts, 
to show that Massachusetts wage-workers were not 
as well off as wasclaimed by the protectionists. This 
incensed some Massachusetts capitalists, and the 
Committee on Banks and Banking of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, the majority of the committee being 
connected with savings-banks, undertook to disprove 
the offensive report. A hearing wascalled. The Bu- 
reau of Labor was invited to come before it ‘in order 
that it might make suggestions’; but, when the hear- 
ing took place, the bureau found itself, with little or 
no warning, confronted with a hired counsel who 
called witnesses from rz banks to disprove the bu- 
reau’s report, based on 39 banks, the counsel arguing 
that the bureau’s report was untrustworthy, because 
it was based on reports from only 39 banks. 

The bureau ably defended its report, and de- 
manded that if the committee questioned its conclu- 
sions, it was only fair, before they condemned it, to 
have a fuller examination, and not condemn, on picked 
evidence from 11 banks, a report carefully based on 
returns from 39 banks. The committee, however, 
would not hear, and voted the report a mere ‘ matter 
of inference,’ and not reliable. The personnel of the 
bureau, too, was changed that year. Mr. H.K. Oliver 
(chief) and G. #. McNeill (g. v.), who had formed the 
bureau publishing the offensive report, were displaced, 
and Messrs. Carroll D. Wright and Geo. H. Long were 
put in their places. Before Mr. Oliver and Mr. Mc- 
Neill, however, were displaced, they obtained evidence 
from 9: banks and from the bank commissioners’ re- 
ports of 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, abundantly sustaining 
their position, From 91 banks they found and stated 
(p. 197) that 73 of the deposits were of $300 or under, 
z. é.. might possibly be deposits of working men, but 
that these }4 of the deposits represented only 44 of the 
amount deposited. From the Bank Commissioners’ 
reports they found and stated (p. 227) that in 1868 and 
1869, zy Of the whole number of deposits amounted to 
@ of the whole amount deposited; that in 1870, vk 
amounted to # of the whole amount, and that in 1871 
yz Of the deposits amounted to nearly } of the total 
amount, thus not only abundantly supporting the 
former report of the bureau, but showing that the 
proportion of large depositors in the savings-banks 
was on the increase. 

_ The next year, 1874, Messrs. Wright and Long 
sign the report. The subject of savings-banks is 
naturally handled very lightly, but even according to 
their table (pp. 244-245) we learn that over } of the de- 
posits were deposits of $300 or over, showing that the 
number of large depositors was even greater than the 
former reports had claimed, and that these large de- 
posits amounted to nearly 2 of the whole amount. 
Five-sixths of the deposits equaled not much over 4 
of the whole sum; an abundant proof that the large 
amount of money in Massachusetts savings-banks 


cannot be taken to prove the prosperity of - 
chusetts working people! eS ee eee 


(See also PosTaL SAvVINGS-BANkKs, and ScHooL 
SAviNGs-BAnks,) 
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SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE, was born in 
Lyons, France, in 1767. Educated for a com- 
mercial career, he spent a part of his youth 
in England. Returning to Paris, he worked 
on Mirabeau’s paper, Courrier de Provence. 
Later he was secretary to Claviere, Minister 
of Finance. From 1794 to 1800, he edited 
La Décade, We was a member of the Tri- 
bunate of 1799. , He published his best known 
work, Trazté a’ Economie Politzgue, in 1803 ; his. 
Catéchisme d’ Economie Politique in 1815, and 
his De Angleterre et des Anglats in 1816. 
His dissent from Napoleon’s policy drove him 
into private life, and he established a spinning 
mill, but after Napoleon’s fall he was made 
professor at the Ecole des Arts et Métiers. 
in 1819, and at the College de France in 1831. 
He died in Paris in 1832. Cossa considers. 
him among the first of the continental writers. 
to have appreciated and popularized Adam 
Smith (¢. v.). 


SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE LEON, grand- 
son of Jean Baptiste Say, was bornin Paris in 
1826. He devoted himself to political econ- 
omy, and for many years was contributor to. 
the Journal des Débats, He was returned 
to the National Assembly in 1871, and became 
prefect of the Seine the same year. He was 
Minister of Finance in 1873-75-77, and 1882. In 
1880 he was appointed ambassador to London, 
but returned in a few weeks, having been 
elected president of the Senate. Among his. 
works are: Les Solutions Démocratigues de la 
Question des Impéts (1886); Le Soctalisme 
a@’Etat (1890). He edited Le Diectitonnazre 
des Finances (1889); and conjointly with Jos. 
Chailley, Le Ductionnatre d'Economie Po- 
litigue. 


SCHAFFLE, ALBERT EBERHARD 
FRIEDRICH, was born at Niirtengen, Wiir- 
temberg, in 1831. He studied theology at 
Tiibingen, but became professor of Political 
Economy there in 1861. He sat in the Wur- 
temberg Landtag from 1862 to 1865, and for a 
short time in 1871 was Minister of Commerce 
for Austria. On the fall of the ministry he 
went to Stuttgart and devoted himself to 
economics. His chief works are: Dze Nation- 
alékonomie (1861), 34 ed. published under 
the title Das gesellschaftliche System der 
menschlichen Wirthschaft (1873); Kapital- 
zwmus und Sozialismus (1870); Quintessenz 
@es Soztalismus (1874), and Dze Aussichtslo- 
sighett der Soztal Demokratie (1885). His 
Quintessence of Socialism (its English name), 
translated in 1889, is considered by many one 
of the ablest presentations of socialism, and 
is considered by some to show Schiaffle a soci- 
alist, which Cossa thinks is searcely disproved 
by his latter work The Jmpossibility of Social 
Democracy (Eng. tr.). In his’ Bau und’ 
Leben des sozialen Korpus (1875-78, new ed. 
1881), Schaffle, under the influence of Comte 
and Spencer, outlines a comprehensive plan 
of an analysis of the social body, 


SCHMOLLER, GUSTAVE, was born at 
Heilbronn in 1834, and successivel professor 
at Halle, Strasburg, and Berlin. as is per- 
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haps the leading German Socialist of the Chair 
(¢. v.), having opened the famouscongress at 

isenach in 1872. Since 1881 he was editor of 
the important Jahrbuch fur Gesestzgebung 
Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft. He is 
best known as one of the leaders of the His- 
torical School (g. v.). He began with an essay 
on economic ideas in the time of the German 
Reformation, 1860; he then approached the 
modern industrial question in his excellent book, 
Zur Geschichte der deutschen Kleingewerbe 
zm neunzehnten Jahrhundert (History of the 
Smaller Industries of Germany in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1870): but he soon changed 
his line of study, centering his efforts upon a 
history of the Prussian administration. Por- 
tions of this history have appeared as a series 
of articles contributed to the Preussiche Jahr- 
bicher, to the Zeztschrift fir preussiche 
Geschichte, and recently to hisown /Jahréuch. 
Besides these works he has published, as a 
result of a study of the Middle Ages, Dze 
Strassburger Tucher- und Weberzunft, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Weberet 
und des deutschen Gewerberechts vom XIII. 
bis XVII. Jahrhundert (The Weavers’ and 
Cloth Makers’ Gild of Strasburg; a Contri- 
bution to the History of the German Weaving 
Industry and German Industrial Law, from 
the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries). 
This work, consisting of documents and expla- 
nations, together with a glossary and index, 
appeared in 1879. Furthermore, in close con- 
nection with these studies, Schmoller has ed- 
ited a collection of historical investigations by 
other writers in the Sfaats- und sozzalwz7ssen- 
Schaftliche Forschungen (Investigations in 
Political and Social Science), of which four 
volumes have been issued since 1879. 


SCHOOLS. See EpucaTIon. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS are in wide 
use in Europe, and are acknowledged and 
proven to be one of the best practical educa- 
tional factors. They train the population to 
habits of thrift and self-dependence, and re- 
duce crime, intemperance, and pauperism. 

In France there are 23,375 school savings- 
banks under patronage of the government; 
in Belgium, 5259; in Germany, Hungary, 
Russia, Switzerland, England, and the Neth- 
erlands, they are in common use, The sta- 
tistics of postal saving-banks (g. v.) and school 
savings-banks are officially reported together, 
in several divisions of Europe. 

In 1855 Professor Thiry, a French educator, 
in America for his health, as a school com- 
missioner in Long Island City, introduced 
the system into the public schools there. 
Since this date the system has spread 
widely, and by 1893 325 schools had such 
savings-banks, and $350,634.32 had been de- 
posited. | : F f , ; 

The proportion of depositors in the public 
schools where the system is in use numbers 
about two-fifths of the pupils in attendance. 
Of 90,072 on the school registers, where school 
saving-banks are in use, 36,810 are depositors, 
As the proportion of depositors increases the 
benefits of the work widen. It is not how 
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much any one pupil deposits or how much inter- 

est he gets for his money, but how many have 

accounts and how thoroughly the principles 

of thrift, economy, and business forethought 

are taught that is of the greatest value. 
(See PosraL SAVINGsS-BANKS.) 


SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, HERMANN, 
was born in 1808 at Delitzsch, Saxony. Edu- 
cated at Leipsic and at Halle, he was made 
judge at Naumbourg and then Berlin, and in 
1841 entered the royal magistracy. Spending 
his vacations in travel, he became deeply in- 
terested in the working classes. After the 
revolution of 1848, he was elected deputy by 
the electors of Delitzsch, and took his seat on 
the left center with Rodbertus. But seeing 
the victory of a reactionary opposition, he re- 
tired to Delitzsch and there commenced the 
movement to establish the cooperative agricul- 
tural banks with which his name is connected. 
(See CooPpERATIVE Banks.) He became the 
leader of the individualist policy of cooperation 
without state aid, and so when Lassalle com- 
menced his socialist propaganda, Schulze- 
Delitzsch was invited by the working men of 
Leipzic to champion his ideas against Lassalle, 
but declined, and the majority of the working 
men turned to Lassalle. (See GERMANY AND 
SoctaLt REForM.) His cooperative movement 
however went on, and on his death, in 1885, had 
reached large proportions. 


SCOTLAND AND SOCIAL REFORM.— 
Scotland was first known to the world as the 
home of the Picts. Never permanently con- 
quered by any foreign race, the Romans could 
do no more than builda wall from the Solway to 
the Tyne, and later, one from the Forth to the 
Clyde, to protect England from Pict invasions. 
Edinburgh, it’seems, however, was founded 
by a Saxon king in 449, while the Irish Scots 
(Celts) founded a Scottish kingdom on the 
western shore, bringing Christianity with 
them. In 843 Kenneth became king of both 
the Scots and the Picts, and so united them 
into one kingdom known later as Scotland, 
In 945 the King of England be- 
stowed on Malcolm I. a portion of 
the Cambrian kingdom, and so es- 
tablished a claim for homage 
which led to the interminable , 
wars between England and Scotland which 
lasted till union with England was formally 
ratified by the parliament of Scotland, January 
16, 1707. This long period was marked by 
the gradual wane of the Celtic civilization in 
Scotland, first, before the Norsemen who long 
ruled the Hebrides and other islands and made 
more or less permanent settlements on the 
mainland, and secondly, before the Normans 
after their conquest of England. King David, 
1124-53, introduced the feudal civilization 
into Scotland, followed by the gallant strug- 
gles of Wallaceand Bruce. The former fell at 
last into the hands of the English ; Bruce in- 
vaded England 12 times in 14 years, and routed 
the English at Bannockburn (1314), though at 
Neville’s Cross (1346) the Scotch kings were de- 
feated and compelled to do homage to England, 

With Robert II. (1371), the House of Stuart 
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nded the throne of Scotland. Seven of 
this dynasty, however, ascended the throne as 
minors, giving the nobility a great chance to 
develop power, and driving the kings to seek 
aid from the debased Roman Catholic Church 
of Scotland, while the nobles eagerly embraced 
the Reformation. The scale was turned by 
the middle class, led by Knox, who passionately 
declared for Protestantism, so that when the 
Stuarts turned to France, and France sought 
to use Scotland for her ends, the people were 
largely opposed. When Mary Queen of 
Scots was betrothed to the Prince of Wales, 
the son of Henry VIII., statesmen on both 
sides hoped that the wars of England and 
Scotland would cease. This betrothal was 
broken off, but on the death of Elizabeth, her 
cousin King James of Scotland became James 
I. of England and union was accomplished. 

In 1891 Scotland had a population of 4,025,- 
647, tho only 2,888,742 in 1851, in spite of a large 
emigration, partly forced, when thousands 
of homes, particularly among the Highlands, 
were destroyed to make sheep walks or deer 
forests, which latter alone covered 4o4o 

square miles in 1891. (See LAND.) 
The old Highland Gaelic is dying 
Statistics, out and the English spreading 
from the low lands, where is the 
dense population ; 12.3 per cent. of 
the people are engaged in agriculture, 1.7 per 
cent. in fishing, 12.2 in mining and metallurgy, 
11.8 in textile industries, 3.3 per cent. in com- 
merce, 6.9 per cent. in transportation, 6.2 in 
the professions, II.4 per cent. in personal ser- 
vice as servants, innkeepers, etc., 34.2 per 
cent. in all other industries. Of the total area 
only 18.3 percent. is under the plow; 47.7 per 
cent. is for grazing. The mining is mainly 
iron and coal. In manufacturing, the textile 
industry in 1891 employed 206,550 persons, 
with 2,413,735 spindles. The making of ma- 
chinery employed 51,426 men, and ship-build- 
ing 23,518 workmen. Scotland, since 1560, has 
had an established church on the Presbyterian 
system, but, in 1843, a secession led to the 
Free Kirk. In education, Scotland is in ad- 
vance of England, (For details of religion 
and education, see GREAT Britain.) Scotland 
sends 72 members to the House of Commons, 
and 16 representative peers out of a peerage of 
87, of whom 48 are also peers of the United 
Kingdom. Local government has been organ- 
ized since 1889, with county councils as in Eng- 
land. (For other details see AGRICULTURE; 
CriME ; EpucaTion; Raiiways; GLASGOW.) 


SOCIAL REFORM, 


Modern Social Reform in Scotland may be 
said to have commenced in 1800, with the ex- 
periments of Robert Owen at New Lanark, 
and, the general interest aroused (see OWEN), 
Scotland contributed her part to the whole 
Owenite agitation, to chartism, and to early 
cooperation and trade-unionism. (See ENGLAND 
AND SociAL ReForM ; CooprERATION ; AND TRADE- 
Unions.) As the land of Adam Smith and 
other prominent economists of that school (see 
PouiticaL Economy), Scotch economic thought 
has contributed more to individualism than to 
socialism, yet Chalmers (g. v.), with his experi- 
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ments at Glasgow, MacCulloch, James Mill, 
Bentham, and all their school, must not be 
omitted in a notice of Scotch social reforms, 
for individualism was once as radical and as 
necessary a social reform as socialism can be 
to-day. But the memories of Owen were 
cherished among the trade-unionists and coop- 
erators, and later, Ruskin and Carlyle found 
many readers in Scotland. Still later, the 
agitation over the condition of Ireland had its 
effect on Scotland, and soon depression 
brought social questions home, and the gov- 
ernment had to consider how to relieve the 
destitute. Under these conditions modern 
socialism found a beginning in Scotland. 
Robert Banner in Edinburgh was one of the 
first to agitate for socialism. A socialist societ 
was early started in the university, and throug 
its influence prominent English reformers 
like Morris and Hyndman came and lectured, 
and spread their views. A Land and Labor 
League was formed in 1884, and affiliated with 
the Social Democratic Federation, and later 
with the London Socialist League. In Glas- 
gow a Christian Socialist society was formed. 
A split from the Edinburgh League reallied 
itself with the English Democratic Federation, 
became more enduring than the joint society 
affiliated with the League, and has led to the 
formation of socialist branches in all the larger 
Scotch cities, In 1890 Kier Hardie founded 
the Scotch Labor Party, and later, the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, and from this time on 
Scotch social reform movements can scarcely 
be distinguished from those of England (¢. v.). 
(See also SocraLisM ; TRADE-UNIONS ; COOPERA- 
TION, etc.) In Glasgow J. Bruce Glazier has 
become a leader of socialistic reform with his 
wife, Katharine St. John Conway. In Edin- 
burgh the Rev. John Glasse has been perhaps 
the most prominent pioneer of socialism. 


SELIGMAN, EDWIN ROBERT AN- 
DERSON, was born in New York City in 
1861. He was educated at Columbia College, 
graduating in 1879. He studied political 
science for three years in Europe in the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Geneva. 


Returning to this country, he took his de- 
gree of . M. in 3883, rand. of LL. Bicand 
Ph. D. in 1884. He was appointed lecturer in 


political economy at Columbia University in 
1885 ; adjunct professor of political economy 
in 1888 ; professor of political economy and 
finance in 1891. He has been one of the edi- 
tors of the Political Science Quarterly since 
its establishment in 1886, His writings have 
been mainly monographs on economic sub- 
jects, among others the following: Owen and 
the Christian Socialists (1886); Razlway 
Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Law 
(1887); Two Chapters on the Medieval 
Gilds of England (1887); Finance Statistics 
o the American Commonwealths (1889); The 

axation of Corporations (1890); The Single 
Tax, Essay and Debate with Henry George, 
Proceedings of American Social Science Asso- 
czation (1890); On the Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation (1892); The Theory of Progress- 
tve_ Taxation (1893); Progressive Taxation 
tn Theory and Practise (1894). 
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SENATE (UNITED STATES).—The Sen- 
ate of the United States is a creation of the 
Constitution which has been lauded by some 
as one of its most successful provisions and 
denounced by others as one of its most undem- 
ocratic features. It seems, however, to have 
been rather an accident than a deliberate crea- 
tion for good or for evil. When some States 
demanded that each State, large or small, be 
equally represented in Congress, and other 
States equally strenuously demanded that rep- 
resentation be proportional to the population 
of the States, a compromise was effected, 
by making the representation in the House 
proportional to population and creating a 
Senate where each State should have equal 
representation. 

‘The aims with which the Senate was created, 
the purposes it was to fulfil, are set forth, 
under the form of answers to objections, in 
five letters (lxi.-lxv.), all by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in the Federalist. These aims were as 
follows : 


“To conciliate the spirit of independence in the 
several States, by giving each, however small, equal 
representation with every other, however large, in 
one branch of the national government. 

“To create a council aualified, by its. moderate 
size and the experience of its members, to advise and 
check the President in the exercise of his powers of 
appointing to office and concluding treaties. 

“To restrain the impetuosity and fickleness of the 
popular House, and so guard against the effects of 
ane of passion or sudden changes of opinion in the 

eople. 

2.0 © provide a body of men whose greater expe- 
rience, longer term of membership, and comparative 
independence of popular election, would make them 
an element of stability in the government of the 
nation; enabling it to maintain its character in the 
eyes of foreign Ftatoa, and to preserve a continuity of 
policy at home and abroad. 

**To establish a court proper for the trial of im- 
peachments, a remedy deemed necessary to prevent 
abuse of power by the executive.” 


The especial Constitutional provisions in the 
Senate are as follows: 

(For provisions which apply both to the 
Senate and the House, see CoNGREss.) 


“Sec. III. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each State, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator 
shall have one vote. f 

‘* Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seatsofthe 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expi- 
ration of the second year, and of the second class at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen 
by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any State, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting 
of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

“No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of 30 years, and been nine yearsa 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. : 

‘6 Vice-President of the United States shall be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 

equally divided. 
Pe othe Senge shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the United States. f 

‘““The Senate shall have the sole power to try allim- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside : and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 
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“Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 


tend further than to removal from office and disqual- 
ification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States: but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, accord- 
ing to law. 

“SEc. IV. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof ; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the place of choos- 
nip Nagel @ ae 

“By an Act of Congress passed July 25, 1866, it is 
provided that when the leneiAtane ot eee is to 
elect a senator in Congress, it shall proceed to the 
election of such senator on the second Tuesday after 
the organization of the legislature, and the election 
shall be conducted as follows: 

“Each House shall, by a vzva voce vote, name a per- 
son for senator, and the name of the person who 
receives a majority vote shall be entered in the jour- 
nal of the House. If the House fails to give such a 
majority to any person, that fact shall be entered on 
the journal. Onthe next day at 12 o’clock the mem- 
bers of the two Houses shall convene in joint assem- 
bly, and the journal of each House shall be read, and 
if the same person has received a majority of all the 
votes in each House, he shall be declared duly elected 
senator, If no one has such a majority, the joint 
assembly shall choose, by’ a wzva voce vote of each 
member present, a person for senator. The person 
having a majority of all the votes of the joint assem- 
bly shall be declared elected. If there is no election 
that day, the joint assembly shall meet at 12 o’clock 
on each succeeding day, and shall take at least one 
vote each day until a senator is elected.” 


The officers of the Senate are: (1) a secre- 
tary, (2) chief clerk, (3) executive clerk, (4) 
sergeant-at-arms, (5) doorkeeper, (6) chaplain. 

The Senate is a permanent body, while the 
House of Representatives is changed every 
two years. As the Constitution went into 
operation on the 4th of March, 1789, the term 
of office of every senator, as well as represent- 
ative, ends on the 3d of March of a year 
denoted by an odd number. A Congress is 
measured by the term of office of the repre- 
sentatives; the first extending from the 4th of 
March, 1789, to the 3d of March, 1791. 

When a vacancy is temporarily filled by 
executive appointment, the senator thus ap- 
pointed holds his office till the close of the 
next succeeding term of his State legislature. 

The functions of the Senate are threefold : 
legislative, executive, and judicial, Its legis- 
lative function is to pass, along with the 
House of Representatives, bills which become 
Acts of Congress on the assent of the Presi- 
dent, or even without his consent, if passed a 
second time by a two-thirds majority of each 
House, after he has returned them for recon- 
sideration. All bills for raising revenue, how- 
ever, must originate in the House (g. v.). Its 
executive functions are: To approve or disap- 
prove the President's nominations of Federal 
officers, including judges, ministers of State, 
and ambassadors; and to approve, by a major- 
ity of two-thirds of those present, of treaties 
made by the President. Its judicial function 
is to sit as a court for the trial of impeachments 
preferred by the House of Representatives. 

The comparative smallness of the Senate 
allows it to act with fewer rules of procedure 
and more freedom of debate, ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy ” has become a tradition, sometimes 
used to block legislation, In considering the 
working of the Senate, we find a favorable, 
a medium, and an unfavorable view. Of its 
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favorable features Mr. Bryce says (4 merican 
Commonweath, 1 ed. pt. i. chap. xii.): 


“The Senate has succeeded in making itself eminent 
cee eee It has drawn the best talent of the 
nation, so far as that talent flows to politics, into its 
body, has established an intellectual supremacy, has 
furnished a vantage ground from which men of abil- 
ity may speak with authority to their fellow-citi- 
zens. ... 3 

“The Senate, albeit not chosen by direct popular 
election, does represent the people ; and what it may 
Jose through not standing in immediate contact with 
the masses, it gains in representing such ancient and 

owerful commonwealths as the States. A senator 

rom New York or Pennsylvania speaks for, and is 
responsible to, millions of men. 

“A small body educates its members better than 
a large one, because each member has more to do, 
sooner masters the business not only of hiscommittee 
but of the whole body, feels a livelier sense of the 
significance of his own action in bringing about col- 
lective action. There is less disposition to abuse the 
freedom of debate. Party spirit may be as intense as 
in great assemblies, yet it is mitigated by the disposi- 
tion to keep on friendly terms with those whom, how- 
ever much you may dislike them, you have constantly 
to meet, and by the ute of a common interest in 
sustaining the authority of the body. A senator soon 
gets to know each of his colleagues—they were origi- 
nally only 25—and what each of them thinks of him; he 
becomes sensitive to their opinion; he is less inclined 
to pose before them, however he may pose before the 
public. Thus the Senate formed, in its childhood, 
better habits in discussing and transacting its busi- 
ness than could have been looked forina large assem- 
bly; and these habits its maturer age retzins. Its 
comparative permanence has also worked for good. 
Six years, which seem a short term in Europe, are in 
America a long term when compared with the two 
years for which the House of Representatives and the 
assemblies of nearly all the States are elected; long 
also when compared with the swiftness of change in 
American politics, A senator has the opportunity of 
thoroughly learning his work and of proving that he 
has learned it. 

“ A senator has more power than a member of the 
House, more dignity, a longer term of service, a more 
independent position. Hence, every Federal’ politi- 
cian aims at a senatorship, and looks on the place of 
Tepresentative as a stepping-stone to what is in this 
sense an Upper House, that it is the House to which 
representatives seek to mount. Itis no more surpris- 
ing that the average capacity of the Senate should 
surpass that of the House than that the average cabi- 
net minister of Europe should be abler than the aver- 
age member of the legislature. .. . 

““What is more, the Senate so trains its members as 
to improve their political efficiency. Several years of 
service in a small body, with important and delicate 
executive work, are worth twice as many years of 
jostling in the crowd of representatives at the other 
end of the Capitol. If the Senate does not find the 
man who enters it already superior to the average of 
Federal politicians, it makes him superior. But nat- 
ural selection, as has been said, usua ly seats upon its 
benches the best ability of the country that has flowed 
into political life, and would do sono less were the elec- 
tion, in form, a direct one by the people at the polls.’’ 


Nevertheless, even Mr. Bryce finds a less 
favorable view : 


_ ‘European writers on America have been too much 
inclined to idealize the Senate, Admiring its struc- 
ture and function, they have assumed that the actors 
must be worthy of their parts. They have been en- 
couraged in this tendency by the language of many 
Americans. As the Romans were never tired of re- 
peating that the ambassador of Pyrrhus had called 
the Roman Senate an assembly of kings, so Americans 
of refinement, who are ashamed of the turbulent 
House of Representatives, are wont to talk of the 
Senate as a sort of Olympian dwelling-place of states- 
men and sages. It is nothing of the kind. It is a 
company of shrewd and vigorous men who have 
fought their way to the front by the ordinary methods 
of merican politics, and on many of whom the battle 
has left its stains. There are abundant opportunities 
for intrigue in the Senate, because its most important 
business is done in the secrecy of committee rooms or 
of executive session ; and many senators are intrigu 

ers. There are opportunities for misusing senatorial 
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powers. Scandals have sometimes arisen from the 
practise of employing as counsel before the Supreme 
Court senators whose influence has contributed to the 
appointment or confirmation of the judges. There 
are opportunities for corruption and blackmailing, of 
which unscrupulous men are well known to take ad- 
vantage.” 


Woodrow Wilson says of the Senate (Com- 
gressional Government, pp. 194-195): 


“The Senate is just what the mode of its election 
and the conditions of public life in this country make 
it. Its members are chosen from the ranks of active 
politicians, in accordance with a law of natural selec- 
tion to which the State legislatures are commonly 
obedient ; and it is probable that it contains, conse- 
quently, the best men that our system calls into poli- 
tics, If these best men are not good, it is because our 
system of government fails to attract better men by 
ifs prizes, not because the country affords or could 
afford no finer material. The Senate is in fact, of 
course, nothing more than a part, tho a considerable 
part, of the public service; and if the general condi- 
tions of that service be such as to starve statesmen 
and foster demagogues, the Senate itself will be full of 
the latter kind, simply because there are no others 
available. There cannot bea separate breed of pub- 
lic men reared specially for the Senate. It must be 
recruited from the lower branches of the representa- 
tive system, of which it is only the topmost part. No 
stream can be purer than its sources. The Senate can 
have in it no better men than the best men of the 
House of Representatives ; andif the House of Rep- 
resentatives attracts to itself only inferior talent, the 
Senate must put up with the same sort. Thus the 
Senate, tho it may not be as good as could be wished, 
is as good as it can be under the circumstances. It 
contains the most perfect product of our politics, 
whatever that product may be.” 


Many, however, take a much more unfavor- 
able view. They call it the Millionaires’ Club, 
and argue that the senators should be elected 
by a direct vote of the people, while others 
believe that the Senate itself should be abol- 
ished. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton says of the 
Senate: 


“It is by no means easy to comprehend the breadth 
and importance of the vast sphere of official life which 
thus stands eclipsed in the dark shadow of senatorial 
secrecy and usurpation. . Probably one-half of 
the time of senators given to speaking and voting 
is given to the matter of filling offices. Onan average 
there must be from three to four nominations to be 
acted upon by the Senate every day of its session. 
Now, all the votes, all the speeches, and all the vari- 
ous and important actions connected with these ses- 
sions are never reported, or seen, or known by any one 
but senators and their subordinates. They are never 
understood by the people. Yet no action of the Gov- 
ernment more profoundly affects the moral tone of 
politics, the fate of parties, or the efficiency and econ- 
omy of administration. If anything could add to our 
astonishment at such astounding results being possi- 
ble under our system of freedom and publicity, it 
would be the fact that they have been accomplished, 
not by law, not according to the Constitution, not by 
any action of Congress, not by any consent of the 
Executive, not after any public debate, but solely 
through arbitrary rules of the Senate, adopted in 
secret sessions, of which nothing was reported and 
nothing known by the people. very grade of ap- 
pointments and removals made by the President, . . . 
with all the corrupt influences, the bartering of votes 
in the Senate for votes for senators or their friends, 
the scandalous relations between a senatorial vote for 
a nomination and another nomination made or to be 
made, . together with all the vicious relations 
between the confirmation of postmasters and collect- 
ors, and the partizan corruption with which senators 
may be connected in the States and cities—all these 
things are covered in the impenetrable, everlasting 
darkness and silence of these secret sessions, which 
the senators have interposed between themselves and 
the President and the people.” 


Mr. J. W. Sullivan says, in the American 
Feder ationist : 


“A Senate in a democratic republic is like a fifth 
wheel to a wagon. It is cumbrous, useless, and ab- 
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surd. Serious argument for it, from any point of 
view, breaks down. Its existence but indicates a 
political superstition. ... 

“The Senate was not meant to be democratic in this 
land of equal rights. 


Ras It was meant to ‘put down the brakes’ on hasty 
w. 

““r. The Senate is not democratic. On the floor of 
the Senate, Nevada, with 4o,oco inhabitants, counts as 
much as New York with 6,000,cco—a travesty on the 
democratic idea. 

“The admission to the Union of ‘rotten borough’ 
States, such as Idaho and Wyoming, has come about 
mainly because one of the two old political parties has 
hoped thereby to gain party ascendency. The United 
States Senate, more than any other factor, keeps alive 
the idea of State as opposedto nation. Werethere no 
Senate, the House, representing as it does congres- 
sional districts, might be a truly national body witha 
tendency to ignore State lines. As the members of 
the Senate are elected by the legislatures, a candidate 
za8y. thus be made senator against whom might be 
polled a popular three-fourths majority. The term be- 
ing SIx years, a senator may remain in office long after 
the issues on which, ifany, he was chosen, have passed 
away. He may continue voting against bills embody- 
ing a sentiment favored by a large majority of the 

eople in his State and voted for by a majority in the 

ower House from hisState. A number of plutocratic 
or corrupt senators in combination may prevent legis- 
lation demanded by the majority in the country, a two- 
thirds majority in the lower House, and the President. 
In the States the existence of the Senates, besides 

iving rise to many of the abuses seen in the national 
Senate, breeds disturbance and corruption. Gerry- 
mandering in senatorial districts isa common political 
crime. Where the two parties are about matched, the 
control of the State Senate and the election of a 
United States senator call out all the devices of the 

Olitician. *A conspiracy to steal the Senate’ is a 

amiliar newspaper headline. In all the respects just 
mentioned, the Senate stands as an anti-democratic 
institution. 

‘*2, No one need credit nowadays the assertion that 
a Senate is necessary as a check on the people’s legis- 
lation. Where is the evidence that it is, or ever has 
been? On the contrary, illustrations that it emphati- 
cally isnot are numerous. To begin with the plainest 
and simplest examples: No New England town has 
ever found reason to take from its people their full 
legislative power in town meeting. The town as a 
whole is left to profit alike by its successes and its 
mistakes. And so it is with the trades-union, the 
benefit society, the fire company, the building asso- 
ciation. In larger business organizations, as hasbeen 
pointed out, the Senate has never existed. In the sub- 
divisions of States the upper chamber is meeting with 
disfavor. Brooklyn a few years ago, under a new 
charter, devised by trusted citizens, reduced its mu- 
nicipal legislature to one body. New York City for 
some decades hashad butone. InSwitzerland not one 
of the 22 States has ever found a Senate necessary.” 


(See, also,,\ConGREss; CONSTITUTION; PLuToc- 
RACY.) 


SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM, was born 
at Offington, Berkshire, in 1790, was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and commenced the practise 
of lawin 1819. He was appointed professor of 
political economy at Oxford in 1826 ; was made 
secretary of the House of Lords in 1836, and 
was member of various commissions and so- 
cieties. He was interested in Eastern studies, 
but wrote but little in that line. He was cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France (1843) 
and author of several reports and articles on 
industrial questions, mainly published in the 
Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh and Lon- 
don Reviews. He has left as his principal 
works: Lectures on Political Economy (1826) 
and An Outline of Political Economy, which 
first appeared in the Encyclopédie Métropols- 
faine (1850). He died at London, June 4, 1864. 
He was the author of the now nearly discarded 
Wage-Fund Theory. (See WaAcEs.) 
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SERFDOM. See FrupA.ism; Mippie Acgs, 


SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY 
COOPER, SEVENTH EARL OF, was born 
in London in 1801, and educated at Chiswick, 
Eton, and Oxford, where he took a first class 
in classics in 1822. He entered Parliament in 
1826, representing Woodstock 1826-30, Dor- 
chester 1830-31, Dorset 1833-46, and Bath 1847- 
51. He supported the administrations of 
Liverpool and Canning, was commissioner 
of the India Board of Control (1828), Lord 
of the Admiralty under Peel (1834-35). He 
succeeded his father in the peerage (1851). 
Altho a Tory, he was independent. He com- 
menced his public labors for reform in 1828 by 
his speech on the barbarous treatment of luna- 
tics, and was mainly influential as chairman 
of the Lunacy Commission in securing the 
bill which has been called ‘‘ the Magna Charta 
of the liberties of the insane.” By 1833 he be- 
came, largely through the influence of Oastler 
(g. wv.), the acknowledged Parliamentary 
champion of factory legislation (g. v.); costing 
him political preferment, but earning him the 
title of ‘‘The Working Man’s Friend.” He 
worked incessantly in the ten-hours’ move- 
ment. (See SHortT-Hour Movement.) He 
made numerous personal investigations of fac- 
tories and factory life, and made all England 
shudder with his revelations. The Children’s 
Employment Commissions of 1842-43 were 
mainly due tohim. He secured the passage of 
the Factory Act of 1844 and the famous Ten- 
Hour Act of 1847. An Evangelical of the 
Evangelicals, he incurred opprobrium, con- 
tempt, and misrepresentation, yet was presi- 
dent of numerous Bible societies and head of 
the so-called Exeter Hall school of Low Church- 
men. He was an active opponent of slavery 
throughout the world till his death in 1885. 


SHAKERS is the name commonly given to 
a religious sect in the United States. The offi- 
cial name of this sect is the United Society of 
Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing; but 
its members have accepted the designation of 
Shakers, originally applied to them in ridicule, 
on account of certain rhythmical movements 
of the hands and arms which form part of their 
worship. Shaker societies are found only in 
the United States, but their creed had an 
English origin. The founder of the sect, 
in whose person they believe that Christ has 
appeared a second time, was an Englishwoman 
named Ann Lee, a native of Manchester, who 
believed that the Christ spirit appeared to her 
in 1774, in Manchester, England, as a baptism 
of fire after she had confessed her sins to 
James and Jane Wardlaw, Quakers. ; 

Ann Lee was the daughter of a blacksmith, 
who gave her no education and sent her, while 
a mere child, to work in a cotton-mill, She 
seems to have been a violent, hysterical girl, 
but to have always possessed a great deal of 
influence over the people around her. She 
married a blacksmith named Stanley, and had 
four children, all of whom died in infancy. 
She became one of the earliest believers in a 
prophetess, who appeared in the town of 
Bolton-on-the-Moors, in Lancashire, named 
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ne Wardlaw, who believed she had ‘‘re- 
De eed a call” to go forth and testify that 
Christ was coming to reign upon the earth, 
and that his second appearance would be in 
the form of a woman, as prefigured in the 
Psalms. Ann Lee, on her conversion, began 
to preach the same message, but soon went 
beyond her teacher and gained the leadership 
of her co-believers. She was charged with an 
obstruction of the streets, and sent to the Old 
Bailey prison in Manchester. When she came 
out of prison she gave forth that one night a 
light had shone upon her in her cell, that the 
Lord Jesus stood before her, and that he be- 
came one with her in form and spirit. But 
being much mocked and even persecuted in 
England, in 1774, with eight disciples, she 
emigrated to America and located finally at 
Watervliet, near Albany, N. Y. Her husband 
came with her, though he did not believe in 
her claims, and when she began to preach 
celibacy he left her. Slowly converts were 
made. 
tions of war, was arrested and imprisoned as a 
British spy, but it served simply to advertise 
her. In 1781 she made a missionary tour 
through New England and elsewhere, and 
made many converts. Returning to Water- 
vliet in 1783, she died about a year after. Her 
death was a surprise to many of her followers, 
who believed that she was to live among them 
forever; but her successors, to whom on her 
death-bed she had made over the headship 
of the society, declared that she was not dead, 
but had only withdrawn from common sight, 
and was still visible to eyes exalted by the 
gift of grace. 

By Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright, the 
successors of ‘‘ Mother Ann,” the Shakers 
were gathered, in 1787, into settlements, ten in 
number, and a covenant was drawn up em 
bracing the chief points of their creed and of 
the social system since associated with it. 
Their head was, of course, ‘‘ Mother Ann’~—- 
that is, Christ—of whom Joseph and Lucy 
were temporarily the representatives ; elders 
and deacons, male and female, were appointed, 
the institution of celibacy was confirmed, and 
a community of goods was introduced through, 
as it was said, a revelation from Ann Lee. 
By 1792 the present order was fully estab- 
lished. ° 

There are now some 15 societies, located in 
New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Connecticut, and Maine. 
Each society is constituted of several families, 
each family being a community in itself, hav- 
ing its own lands, buildings, and business. In 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., their largest community, 
there are several families, made up of 150 
adults, 35 boys and 40 girls, or a total of 225 
members. This has been the home of Elder 
Frederick W. Evans, the best known of the 
Shakers. The other societies are made up in 
about the same ratio as the one at Mt. Lebanon. 
The Eastern societies have about 650 members; 
Watervliet and Groveland about 100 members; 
and the Western societies about soo members. 
__ The capital of all the communities is mostly 
inland, Originally the communities invested 
their surplus income in land; now they are 
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Shakers. 


selling it off as fast as they can find purchasers. 
For many years broom-making, gardening, 
seed business, medicines, etc., were profitable 
industries. One of their number says the in- 
come of all the communities does not any 
more than balance the expenditures in taxes, 
repairs, living, comforts, and improvements ; 
but that having good simple food and hygienic 
clothing, with useful buildings supplied with 
modern conveniences in heating, lighting, san- 
itation, and hygiene, they have a heaven upon 
earth, and are therewith content. 

Professor Ely says in his Labor Movement 


in America (p. 42): 


“Their numbers have declined in recent years, but 
they claim, all told, still some four thousand members. 
while their property is of great.value. They like to 
say little about property and numbers, as they have 
small respect for the ‘statistical fiend’ so common 
among us, and feel that a numerical table cannot prop- 
erly measure either their success or their influence. 
One who has been some time with them estimates 
their property at twelve millions of dollars at least. 

‘‘Economically, the Shakers have been a complete 
success, and it is said that there has never been 
a failure among them. They look forward to the 
future with hope, believing that their history has just 
begun.” 


They hold that God is dual—father and 
mother. Thus Shakers have a dual govern- 
ment—male and female leaders. Their the- 
ology is not adverse to Christianity. The God 
of the Jews was not Deity, but a tutelary divin- 
ity—the ‘‘God of Israel” only. Christ was 
*‘the Lord from Heaven, a quickening spirit,” 
that appeared to Jesus after John had baptized 
him with water. 

A Shaker writes : 


“The Shaker order is the ‘New Heavens,’ in which 
all live. The American secular government is the 
‘New Earth.’ We wish it to be more secular by 
radically separating Church and State, having no 
chaplains and no religious legislation. Expunge ‘In 
God We Trust’ from the coins. Open libraries and 
museums and the World’s Fair. Let sovereign people 
go where they please every day by law. Let intellec- 
tual celibates of both sexes fill all the offices Neaving 
married people to care for their own household) from 
the Presidency and legislature down to the police. 
Let half the ot and navy be females. Abolish 
tobacco, opium, alcohol, trusts, and land monopoly, 
pereny and diseases of all kinds. Let married people 

ecome Jews, using their procreative powers for off- 
spring only. Stop the propagation of sick people, 
paupers, criminals.” 


Their society is recruited mostly by young 
men and girls, but occasionally married per- 
sons with their children come ‘‘into union.” 
Husbands and wives, when they have come 
‘into union,” become as brothers and sisters. 
The education of the children attached to 
the society is the work of the sisters. The 
brothers and sisters take their meals in a com- 
mon room, eating at six in the morning, at 
noon, and at six in the afternoon. Their meals 
are taken in silence, any direction that has to be 
given being given by a gesture or in a whis- 
per. In their church service music bears a 
prominent part, the hymns and chants which 
are used being all of Shaker origin, communi- 
cated to believers in dreams and reveries by 
the spirits with whom they have communion, 


References: The Manifesto, a paper published by 
the Shakers at East Canterbury, N. H.; The Concise 
History of Shakers (Bast Canterbury, N. H., 1894). 


ue Shalam.” 


“SHALAM.”—The Faithist Colony at 
Dona Ana, N. M. This colony is the result of 
the teachings of the religious book or bible 
Oahspe, published in 1882. The colony is 
managed by believers in Oahspe, or ‘ Faith- 
ists.” The basic idea of the colony is that to 
improve society one must commence with 
children and not adults, and therefore the 
community is a home for children. Castaway 
infants and foundlings are taken to be raised 
upon a purely vegetarian diet, free from the 
impure habits of civilization. They are raised 
as brothers and sisters, holding all things in 
common. 

They are not to be taught creeds and 
dogmas, but to live religion in every-day 
life, and to worship the Great Spirit, Creator 
of the Universe, only. 

They will be taught all useful trades and 
industries. At suitable ages they will be en- 
couraged to marry and continue the work 
which has been their salvation, and take in 
uncared-for children. The colony believes 
that if the Shakers had allowed their young 
people to marry they would to-day be the 
strongest religious community in the United 
States. They have proven the advantages 
of communism, but have not been able to 
hold their people because of extreme ideas. 

At present (1893) the colony consists of 
ten children and five adults, a new building of 
brick capable of accommodating 60 children, 
with their caretakers, has just been built. 

Seventeen hundred acres of land in trust 
for the children, and ample financial support 
to insure the success of the enterprise, give 
the new movement a local habitation and 
a name. 

No fixed and unchangeable laws will 
hamper progress in a Faithist community. 
Laws are for those who make them, and pass 
away with the going out of office of the 
law-maker. 

The government is in the hands of a chief 
elected annually, whose decree is absolute. 
In the settlement of a question of policy all 
can express their light and knowledge on the 
subject; then the chief decrees, it may be with 
the minority; but all agree to agree and obey. 

Thus it is claimed that majorities count for 
nothing, but the best knowledge comes to the 
front 

For an account of Oahspe, see Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia for 1891, article Oahsfe. 


SHAW, ALBERT, was born in Butler 
County, Ohio, in 1857. Studying in the com- 
mon schools, he entered Iowa College, gradu- 
ating in 1879. He then took charge of a 
semi-weekly newspaper in Ohio, but in 1881 
went to Johns Hopkins University and studied 
political science. From 1884 to 1891 he was 
political editor of the Minneapolis Dazly 
Tribune, but in 1888 went to Europe for a 
year and a half and studied municipal govern- 
ment, gathering information later used_ in 
lectures on municipal government at Cor- 
nell, Johns Hopkins, and Michigan universi- 
ties; in articles in the Century, Scribner's, and 
Forum magazines, and later developed into 
book form. In 1891 he established the Amer- 
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ican Review of Reviews, of which he is still 
the editor. is main works in book form are: 
Icaria, a Chapter in the History of Com- 
munis (1884); Cooperation in a Western 
Cety (1886); Munectpal Government in Great 
Britain (1895); AZunzeczpal Government i 
Continental Europe (1896). 


_ SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD, was born 
in Dublin in 1856. In 1876 he came to Lon- 
don and soon gained reputation as a brilliant 
journalist and musical critic. He became 
interested in social reform through Henry 
George, and on the founding of the Fabian 
Society (g. v.) in 1883 was one of its foremost 
members, a position he still holds. His 
novels, Az Unsoctal Soctalist and Cashel 
Cyron’s Profession, and his plays, Wzdows” 

ouses and Arms and the Man, and his 
essay, Zhe Quintessence of Ibsenism, besides. 
his numerous Fabian essays, have made him 
well known in the journalistic and dramatic 
and literary world, while his musical criticisms. 
in the World and other papers, are con- 
sidered among the best in London. Into 
them all he works in most various ways his. 
brilliant presentations of the ideas of Fabian 
socialism. (See Fasran Society.) 


SHEARMAN, THOMAS GASKELL, 
was born in Birmingham, England, in 1834, 
but in 1844 his parents moved to New York 
City, where Mr. Shearman was educated pri- 
vately. He entered the law; being admitted. 
to the bar in 1859, and has developed an ex- 
tensive business. Always opposed to slavery, 
he joined the Republican party as soon as it 
was formed, continued in it till 1884, when he 
became an Independent until 1892, and then. 
joined the Democratic party. Originally an 
ardent protectionist, he was converted to free 
trade in 1860; and since 1879 he has devoted 
most of his leisure time to that cause. 

Being strongly opposed to every form of 
state socialism, Mr. Shearman belongs, in a 
general sense, to the individualistic school of 
economists. He is not a disciple of the new 
‘historical school,” for, although fully believ- 
ing that sound theories can only be attained 
by a careful study of historical facts, he also 
believes that historical records are so inac- 
curate as to afford no true light or guidance, 
unless constantly studied with reference to 
some provisional theory, and treated with sus- 
picion, wherever they conflict with sound 
reason. But when a fact is once established, 
he abandons without hesitation any theory 
which does not include that fact. Unnatural 
and unscientific taxation he believes to le at 
the foundation of nearly all those evils which 
socialists seek to remedy by socialism. 

With these views, it can readily be under- 
stood that Mr. Shearman’s principal interest 
in economic questions centers upon methods 
of taxation. His attention has been almost 
exclusively directed to the abolition of all 
indirect taxation and of all taxes upon earn- 
ings, consumption, and personal property, and 
to the concentration of all taxes upon economic 
rent. He originated the plan for giving local. 
option to cities and counties, in methods of 
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taxation, as the only practicable method of 
settling the controversy over the taxation 
of personal property. He was the first to 
devise a plan for an income tax upon the 
income of invested wealth alone, exempting 
all earnings from skill or labor. 

Mr. Shearman has been prevented by the 
pressure of business from writing any com- 
plete book on economic subjects, but is the 
author of numerous pamphlets, a few of which 
are: Short Talks on Free Trade (1880); Pro- 
tection the Poor Man's Friend (1882); Does 


Protection Protect? (1883); The Pauper 
Labor of Europe (1885); Déstribution ve 
Wealth (1887); The Single Tax (1887); Who 


Own the United States? (1889); Crooked 
Taxation (1890); A Just and Collectable 
Income Tax (1893). 


SHORT-HOUR MOVEMENT, THE.— 
‘The movement to reduce the hours of labor 
for wage toil, sometimes called the eight-hour 
movement, owing to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the present effort is to reduce the 
hours to eight, is among the most important 
portions of the modern labor movement. In 
the United States, especially, it furnishes the 
one direction in which all labor organizations 
are agreed at present to move. Out of it has 
grown in America a so-called eight-hour phi- 
losophy, which is held by its adherents to be a 
complete philosophy of the labor movement 
and to furnish a program not to be looked 
at as simply one plank in a labor program, 
but as a proposition complete in itself, includ- 
ing most socialist propositions and furnishing 
in its outline a solution of the whole labor ques- 
tion. It may be considered fhe philosophy 
of American trade-unions. In Europe, if the 
short-hour movement is not looked upon as 
complete in itself, it is considered among the 
most important portions of other programs. 
Hence the modern trade-union and socialist 
movement, especially in America, cannot be 
understood, without understanding both the 
history and the so-called ‘‘ philosophy ” of the 
short-hour movement... We shall consider 
therefore (1) the history of the movement in all 
the principal countries, (2) the so-called ‘‘ eight- 
hour philosophy,” (3) the arguments for reduc- 
ing hours, (4) the objections to it. 


I. History. 


The history of the short-hour movement 
begins in England. Thorold Rogers says (Szr 
She of Work and Wages, pp. 327 and 
542): 


“Tt is plain that the day was one of eight hours. 


. .. The artisan who is demanding at this time an 
eight-hours’ day in the building trades is simply striv- 
ing to recover what his ancestor worked by four or 
five centuries ago.” 

Some writers deny this, but even according 
to the Statute of Apprentices (5 Eliz., ec. 4), 
when the hours of labor were to 
be 12 in summer and during day- 
light in winter, two and a half 
hours were allowed for meals, 
while the law was notoriously not 
observed. In the seventeenth 
century there is good evidence that the hours 
were growing considerably longer, William 


Previous 
Centuries, 
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Petty (g. v.), whom Karl Marx with no little 
reason calls ‘the father of political economy, 
and to some extent the founder of statistics,” 
says that in the last third of the seventeenth 
century there was aten-hour day. Inthe eight- 
eenth and nineteenth. centuries we come to 
more certain facts, From 1790 to 1820, the 
hours were practically unlimited, and often 
even for children 15 hours and over. Those 
who would know the horrors perpetrated in 
England during this period of the triumph 
of absolute /azssez-fazre, should read Karl 
Marx’s sketch of the period, in the first volume 
of his Cafzta/, based on absolute documentary 
evidence, Mills were often run day and night, 
children were obtained in gangs from the poor- 
law guardians and worked in two sets, lodged 
in sort of pens with one set of beds ; one set of 
children occupying the beds while the other set 
worked, and wzce versa. The children were 
carried from the beds to the mills and from the 
mills to the beds. Where this was not done 
hours were over 12. ‘Terrible evils resulted, 
and in 1796 a board of health in Manchester 
was appointed to investigate the conditions in 
the mills, the investigation being caused by 
the statements of a physician, Dr. Aikin. In 
1802 the elder Sir Robert Peel brought in and 
carried a bill to allay the worst evils. It ac- 
complished little, but furnished a precedent, 
It applied only to pauper apprentices and 
limited the hours of only the little children to 
12! The short-hour agitation, however, had 
already commenced. Says Sidney Webb and 
Harold Cox’s The Eight-Hours’ Day (p. 15): 


“At the beginning of the present century the ordi- 
nary working-day of the English artisan appears to 
have varied from r1to1g hours. In the newindustries, 
such as the textile manufactories, the employers, 
being free from traditions, often exacted a still longer 
day. The London bookbinders were working 12% 
hours a day (14 less meal-times) in 1780, when a trade- 
Pi was formed to obtain a reduction of an hour a 

ay. 

“This movement became successful in 1786. King 
George III. was the first employer to accord the boon, 
which he did to the ‘finisher’ in the Royal Library. 
The ‘second hour’ was gained in 1794, and another 
half-hour about 1810, after an unsuccessful strike in 


1806. Eighty years ago, therefore, the London book- 
iuasets had won for themselves the ten-hours’ 
ay. 


In 1815 another Parliamentary inquiry took 
place and an act of 1819 forbade the employ- 
ment of children under nine, and fixed the 
hours of children of g to 16 at 72 hours per 
week excluszve of meal-times, In 1824 a bill 
was passed partially giving trade-unions (see 
CoMBINATION Laws) the right to organize, and 
from this time agitation became more active. 
In 1825 Sir John Hobhouse carried through Par- 
liament another bill, making legal provision for 
a Saturday half-holiday. Already, however, 
further progress was demanded. Says The 
Eight-Hours’ Day: 

‘The eight-hours’ dream has certainly been in the 
minds of trade-unionists in England ever since the 
repeal of the Combination Laws in r824, and has re- 


curred at every season of reviving industrial pros- 
perity since that time. 

‘And even before this date a serious proposal to re- 
duce the hours of factory Jabor to eight hours was 
apparently made by Robert Owen in 1817. At that 
date, when even children were kept at work in the 
textile mills for rs or 16 hours a day, the proposal of 
an eight-hours’ day must have seemed simply absurd. 


‘ 
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Robert Owen instituted a regular working-day in his 
milis at New Lanark of 10% hours net, and he lived 
to see an even shorter day made universal in the textile 


industry.” 

In 1830 Richard Oastler (¢. v.), ‘‘ the Factory 
King,” became converted to the labor move- 
ment, and commenced, and for 18 years, through 
persecution and imprisonment, carried on his 

agitation for a ten-hour day. His 

motto was ‘‘ten hours and a 

Factory time-book.” He accomplished lit- 

Legislation. tle, however, till Lord Ashley (the 

Earl of Shaftesbury, g. v.) took up 

hiscause. In 1831 Sir John Hob- 

house secured an act forbidding in the cotton 

trade the employment of persons under 21 by 

night, and all persons under 18 over 69 hours. 

In 1832 Tom Sadler, the factory representa- 
tive, moved a ten-hour bill. 

In 1833 an act mainly due to Lord Ashley 
limited the hours of children under 13 to 4§, 
and enacted several advantageous subsidiary 
provisions. Agitation, however, went on. 

The manufacturers too threw every obstacle 
in the way of the Factory Acts. Most of the 
provisions hitherto applied only to certain 
trades like the cotton trade ; but in 1840 a com- 
mission found grievances very wide spread, 
particularly in mining, where men, women, 
and children worked half-naked, 11, 12, and 
often 16hours. This produced the Mining Act, 
which forbade the employment underground 
of women and of boys under to. 

The Act of 1844, under Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, classified adult women as “‘ young 
persons,” and extended the provisions of the 
Mining Act to the textile trades, yet left so 
many loopholes to the manufacturers that they 
searcely opposed it, tho even Liberals like 
Cobden and Bright protested against most of 
the Factory Acts. 

In 1847 was enacted the 
introduced by Mr. Fielden. It enacted a ten- 
hour day for both men and women. It was 
unquestionably a great advance, and yet its 
enactments were so often avoided that in 1850 
another bill was passed to try and enforce its 
provisions. Agitation continued. 

In 1860 there was a revival of the nine-hour 
movement, but industrial depression, later, 
made itcease. Beginning with 1871, however, 
there were numerous strikes for a nine-hour 
day, and by 1872 such demands had been 
granted to most skilled artisans. Legislation 
too went on. Omitting minor 
bills the act of 1864 extended the 
Factory Acts to many trades, the 
act of 1874 reduced the hours in 
the textile trades from 60 to 56% 
a week, the act of 1878 codified all 
the factory acts. In 1878 and 1879, however, 
many employers undertook to revive the ten- 
hour day, and there were many strikes (¢. v.). 
In 1881 the present socialist movement began 
in England, and by 1886 produced a strong 
agitation for an eight-hour day. Says The 
Eight-Hours’ Day (pp. 21-33) : 

a i the movement received a ver 
ee Cone growth of the ‘New ae 
ism.’ The new sense of solidarity in the ranks of 


labor, which was so marked a feature of the match- 
makers’ strike in 1888, led to the formation and rapid 


great ten-hour bill 
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extension of trade-unions among workers who were 
either unskilled or who had, for other reasons, hitherto 
been without organization. As these unions were 
formed usually under the prevailing socialist influ- 
ence, and especially through the exertions of Messrs. 
John Burns and Tom Mann, most of them adopted an 
eight-hours’ bill as a part of their program. One of 
the most flourishing of these new unions, the ‘Gas- 
workers and General Laborers’ Union,’ demanded, in 
November, 1888, a reduction of their hours from 12 to 
eight per day. In nearly all the gas-works in the 
United Kingdom this reduction was conceded with- 
out a strike, and in many cases was accompanied 
by a slight increase in wages. Such a signal success 
gave an immense impetus to the general eight-hours’ 
movement. 

“The International Trade-Union Congress had ap- 
pointed the rst of May, 1890, for a simultaneous interna- 
tional demonstration in favor of an eight-hours’ law. 
. ._. It was decided to hold a London demonstration 
in Hyde Park onthe first Sunday in May, and a similar 
decision was taken in other towns. No fewer than 
16 platforms had to be provided, and at least a quarter 
of a million persons were present. Experienced jour- 
nalists agreed that no demonstration for 20 years had 
equaled it in magnitude.” 


Of the condition of the question in England 
in 1891, which may be said to be the pres- 
ent position, Zhe Eizght-Hours’ Day says 
(Pp. 37): 

“It may be said that nearly all philanthropic opinion, 
and a vast preponderance of the wage-earners, are in 
favor of an eight-hours’ day. This isresisted with al- 
most equal unanimity by the ‘business’ world and 
capitalist opinion generally. Those who are in favor 
of an eight-hours’ day are, by a fair majority at any 
rate, in favor of securing it by legislative enactment, 
which for the moment chiefly finds expression in sup- 
port of the miners’ eight-hours’ bill. Socialist influ- 
ence and much of the modern radicalism work 
strongly in the same direction. A majority of the 
wage-earners appear to be in favor of legislation ; a 
large majority of the middle class, the political econo- 
mists, and professional men are against it. The 
members of the House of Commons are gradually 
being won over toit, but secretly dislike it. In certain 
industries—such as the railway and tramway service, 
and coal-mining—there is an enormous preponderance 
of feeling in favor of legislation, and this preponder- 
ance is having great effect as regards legislation for 
those industries only.” 


AUSTRALIA, 


Next to England came Australia in agi- 
tating the short-hour movement, and with such 
success that Australia may be called an eight- 
hour country. Ouraccount of the movement 
in Australia, as in the other countries, is 
abridged from Messrs. Webb and Cox’s The 
Light-Hours Day: 

When the gold discoveries had given the 
first great impulse to the growth of industry 
in Australia, the usual working-day for arti- 
sans seems tohave been 1o hours. During the 
early prosperity of Victoria artisans’ wages 
rose to a fabulous height, and the trade-unions, 
instituted on English models, were able prac- 
tically to impose their own terms. The old 
ideal of an eight-hour day soon came to the 
front. ; 

The record of the movement in Australia 
begins with a public meeting held by the 
stone-masons in Melbourne at the beginning 
of April, 1856. An “ eight-hour league ” was 
formed at a meeting of the united trades, and 
immediate notice was given by public an- 
nouncement that, after the 21st of April, 1856, 
no man belonging to the unions represented 
would work for more than eight hours a day. 
The strength of the artisans’ position in the 
labor market at that time was such that no 
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resistance was possible, and the eight-hour 
day, thus won by less than three weeks’ agita- 
tion, has ever since been general among the 
artisans of Melbourne. The 22d of April has 
annually been kept by them as a public holi- 
day, and is now known as the Eight-Hour 
Day. 

Tom Melbourne the eight-hour movement 
quickly spread to the other parts of the col- 
ony, then very sas inhabited, and also to 
New South Wales. n eight-hour day was 
generally established in various skilled trades 
in Sydney, within a few years, but it is by no 
means universally adopted, especially in the 
smaller towns. Subsequently the movement 
spread to Brisbane, Adelaide, and most of the 
towns of New Zealand, and public opinion 
thoroughly supports eight hours as the normal 
day for artisans throughout the whole of Aus- 
tralasia. 

At the time when the Melbourne workmen 
obtained their eight-hour day, there was 
neither need or possibility of securing it by 
legal enactment. 

A Royal Commission, however, was ap- 
pointed in 1882 to investigate the subject. 
The evidence taken revealed that the supposed 
universal sentiment in favor of an eight-hour 
day had not sufficed to protect various large 
classes of workers, such as bakers, shop assist- 
ants, and attendants in restaurants, from being 
kept at work for excessive hours. 

As a result, in 1885 an act fixed an eight- 
hour day for all women and boys, and provided 
many other labor regulations. . 

Both in Queensland and New Zealand bills 
establishing a normal eight-hour day were 
passed by the Lower House of the legislature, 
which is elected by manhood suffrage, but 
were rejected by the Upper House, represent- 
ing the propertied class. 

It may be said that public sentiment in Aus- 
tralia is universally in favor of an eight-hour 
day, but that this sentiment, backed up by 
very powerful trade-unions, has by itself as 
yet succeeded in securing the eight-hour day 
only for skilled artisans and a small minority 
of laborers. We accordingly find this public 
opinion resulting in Victoria in a whole suc- 
cession of legal enactments, from 1874 down 
to the present time. By these an eight-hour 
day is legally enforced for women in all manu- 
factures whatsoever; for miners underground; 
for engineers in charge of mining machinery; 
for tramway workers; for men employed by 
the contractors on various public works; for 
the servants of public bodies. And attempts 
at similar legislation in the other colonies are 
constantly being made, but have, as yet, been 
defeated by the capitalistic second chammveee 


FRANCE, 


The eight-hour movement on the Continent 
seems to have arisen first in Paris.. 

One of the first results of the revolution of 
1848 was a decree limiting the hours of 
labor. 

This decree (dated March, 1848) enacted 
that the hours of labor should not exceed 1o 
per diem in Paris, and rr per diem elsewhere 
in France. It was modified by the law of the 
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gth of September, 1848, which established 12 
hours net as the maximum working-day. ; 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this 
hasty legislation was completely ineffective. 
No inspectors were appointed or other means 
taken to secure the enforcement of the 
law. : : 

To the plutocratic Caessarism which followed 
the republic, the law itself was altogether 
repugnant. It was not, indeed, explicitly 
repealed ; but it was ingeniously eaten away 
by a series of decrees. ony ; 

With the advent of the third republic, a 
change came over the attitude of the govern- 
ment. In May, 1874, 15 inspectors were ap- 
pointed to control the operation of the law of 
1848 andits amendments. In the same year, 
and again in 1883, more stringent factory laws 
were enacted for women and children. On the 
other hand, in November, 1885, an adminis- 
trative circular was issued, excluding from the 
operation of these laws all work-shops where 
only human labor force was used, and where 
fewer than 20 workers were employed in one 
building. 

The law of 1848 is, however, still nominally 
in operation, and is so far effective that it was 
thought necessary, by a decree of the 3d of 
April, 1889, to exempt from its observance 
laborers employed on any works executed by 
order of the government in the interest of the 
national safety and defense. Nevertheless, so 
numerous are the exceptions that very few of 
the workers now benefit by the law. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


In Germany, the demand for a law limiting 
the hours of labor has formed a part of the 
agitation of the Social Democratic party. 
Meanwhile, factory legislation, both Imperial 
and State, has to some extent regulated the 
labor of women and children, and this has, as 
usual, tended toreduce the hoursof men. The 
law of 1st of June, 1877, with the amendments 
of the 17th of June, 1887, prescribes a maxi- 
mum day of ro hours for persons under 16. 
But the laws are very imperfectly enforced, 
and mills employing young persons often run 
84 hours a week. Artisans work 11 and 12 
hours a day. In Leipzig the masons had, in 
1889, recently carried a ten-hour day; but 
this was a local arrangement, which has not 
been generally followed. 

The movement for an eight-hour day exists 
chiefly among the Social Democrats, whatever 
their trade, and among the coal-miners. In 
1888 the coal-miners in Westphalia struck for 
an eight-hour day, and secured the interven- 
tion of the young Emperor in their favor. 
Accordingly, in Westphalia, Silesia, and Sax- 
ony, the miners work only an eight-hour shift 
wherever a high temperature prevails ; else- 
where a ten-hour shift is still worked. This 
limitation of the hours in unhealthy mines 
was adopted by the Berlin Labor Conference 
in May, 1890. Many of the workers in the 
mines, and other industrial establishments of 
the Prussian Government, have since received 
the boon of an eight-hour day. Other trades 
are moving in the same direction. 


AY 
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SWITZERLAND. 


_ This republic enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first country to declare in its very 
constitution the legislative right of the nation, 
in its political organization, to limit the work- 
ing-day even for male adults. Nor has this 
power been allowed to sleep. The Federal 
Factory Labor Law of 1877 limits the maximum 
hours of labor for all adult labor in factories or 
workshops to 11 per day, and to ro on Sat- 
urdays or public holidays. 

During 1890 a law was passed limiting the 
hours of railway employees to ro. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


In Holland, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain, a large number of the labor organiza- 
tions adopt an eight-hour day as a part of 
their program, and such a measure is fre- 
quently pressed upon the legislatures of some 
of these countries by the members representing 
the working-classes. The international dem- 
onstration of the rst of May, 1890, was largely 
participated in, not only in all these countries, 
but also by Poland. It may, indeed, be said 
generally, as regards the Continental nations, 
that wherever the wage-earners are organized 
at all, their organizations demand an eight- 
hour law. But labor organizations do not 
exist, for effective purposes, among any but a 
minority of the workers on the Continent. 

Meanwhile, as if to stave off the demand for 
an eight-hour law, factory legislation of the 
ordinary type is being everywhere adopted or 
rendered more stringent. Belgium and Hol- 
land, long the fields of the most unrestrained 
exploitation of labor, are both enacting lengthy 
codes of labor regulations; in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and Austria, the law is 
being strengthened ; Russia and Denmark and 
Sweden have entered the same path. The 
gap between the restrictions on English and 
those on Continental manufacturers is certainly 
not widening, and, as regards most countries, 
it is indeed rapidly growing narrower. In 
some respects, indeed, such as the minimum 
age for children’s work, the provisions relating 
to the employment of mothers at the time of 
childbirth, and the prevention of excessive 
overtime, England has already lost its honor- 
able lead in factory legislation. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The short-hour movement early developed in 
the United States. As early as 1806 the or- 
ganized ship-builders and calkers in New 
York city sought to obtain a reduction of 
hours to 10. By 1825 strikes for a ten-hour 
day were numerous. 

The hours of labor at that time seem to have 
been about 12 per day forartisans. The textile 
workers were less fortunate. The working- 
day, even for women and children, often began 
at 4.30 A. M., and went on for 15 hours. Most 
of the New England mills ran 13 hours a day 
all the year round. It isnot ee remem- 
bered that the factory girls of Lowell, in the 
classic days of the ‘‘ Lowell Offering ” (1832- 
40), worked 78 hours per week. In 1831 an 
organization of working men was formed at 
Boston to secure, among other objects, a tet- 
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hour day. A wide-spread agitation resulted 
in innumerable strikes, few of which were 
successful, The ten-hour day became, how- 
ever, general in Baltimore between 1835 and 
1840, as the result of a strike among the labor- 
ers. Shortly afterward, President Martin 
Van Buren (April, 1840) proclaimed that the 
working-day in the Navy Yard at Washington 
and all other public establishments should be 
reduced to 10 hours. This led to a general 
adoption of the ten-hour day in ship-building 
establishments which has been since main- 
tained. In 1847, however, the masters madea 
determined but unsuccessful attempt to revert 
to longer hours. 

On June 16, 1845, a large mass-meeting, at- 
tended by 5000 persons, was held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., for the same purpose, and led to similar 
action elsewhere. In October, 1845, the first 
national industrial convention in this country 
was convened at New York, to organize con- 
certed.action toward the same end. Mass- 
meetings and strikes for the ten-hour system 
now became very frequent, and in many cases 
were successful. 

In 1845 the textile workers of Massachusetts 
petitioned the legislature for a ten-hour bill. 
The first legislation on the subject that we 
have been able to trace is a law of 1849 of the 
State of Pennsylvania, providing that 10 hours 
shall be a day’s work in cotton, woolen, silk, 
paper, bagging, and flax factories, and masons 
had generally won the ten-hour day. The 
textile operatives were less fortunate. Some 
of the mills at Lowell adopted the new hours 
in 1853, but as late as 1865 the mills at South- 
bridge were still running 13 hours. 

In 1866 the National Labor Union was formed 
at Baltimore, and it was this body which gave 
the first great impulse to the movement, 

The agitation thus set on foot received leg- 
islative recognition in Connecticut in 1867, 
when it was decreed that eight hours’ work 
should be a day’s lawful labor waless other- 
wise agreed. 

On June 24, 1869, a bill for an eight-hour 
day was introduced into Congress by General 
Banks, whose wife was once a factory girl at 
Lowell. This passed the House and Senate, 
promptly received the signature of President 
Grant, and was enforced in the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, Mass., July 6 of the same year, 
tho the employees were notified that the Gov- 
ernment would reduce wages one-fifth; but 
that those who so desired could work 10 hours 
at the old rates. The eight-hour law is still on 
the statute-books, and a like law exists in sev- 
eral States, but is often a dead letter. 

In 1869, however, the so-called Hight-Hour 
philosophy was first adequately formulated 
by two Boston men, Ira Steward and George 
E. McNeill. A Grand Eight-Hour League had 
been formed previously, but had disappeared, 
when these two men, with a few 
friends, now organized the small 
but influential Boston Eight-Hour ight-Hour 
League. Withthe aid of Wendell League. 
Phillips and others,they succeeded 
the same year in securing the es- 
tablishment of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, the parent of all other 
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labor bureaus. General Oliver was appointed 
commissioner, with Mr. McNeill as his deputy 
andthechiefmanager. The Bureau’s statistics 
aided the eight-hour movement. Agitation for 
shorter hours became general. There were 
numerous strikes, many of them successful. 
Eight-hour leagues were formed in many cities, 
and there were many strikes ; 20,000 workmen 
paraded New York City demanding the eight- 
hour day. In 1874 Massachusetts enacted a 
ten-hour law for women and for children 
under the age of 18. i 

The industrial depression which set in after 
1873 throughout the United States caused the 
question of any further reduction of the hours 
of labor to falltemporarily into abeyance. The 
great railway strikes of 1877, and other labor 
disputes during this period, related mainly to 
proposed reductions in wages. This is probably 
the reason why the Knights of Labor did not 
make the eight-hour day at first an express 
demand. Even at the General Assembly in 
1878, when a full ‘‘ Declaration of Principles ” 
was adopted, the eight-hour day was not ex- 
pressly mentioned. The eight-hour clause, 
now No. xxi., ‘‘To shorten the hours of labor 
by a general refusal to work for more than 
eight hours,” was apparently added about 1883. 
However, a vigorous effort to institute an eight- 
hour day was made in many parts of the 
United States in the spring of 1886. PBrad- 
street’s estimated the number of strikers for 
shorter hours in May, 1886, at 200,000, of whom 
50,000 were granted their demands, while 150,- 
ooo secured shorter hours, generally with full 
pay, without a strike. But on June 12, 1886, 
the same paper estimated that one-third of 
these had lost what had been conceded to 
them, and predicted that a still larger number 
would lose the advantage gained. The great 
meetings held at Chicago in May, 1886, in sup- 
port of the movement, were taken advantage 
of by the anarchists to spread their ideas, and 
this led to the so-called Haymarket riot. 

During the years 1888 to 1890, numerous at- 
tempts were made to secure an eight-hour day 
in particular trades and particular localities, 
and at the convention of the Federation of 
Labor at St. Louisin 1888, it was decided to hold 
mass-meetings in every city on the eight-hour 
question on four days in the year, including 
July 4, 1889; Labor Day, September 2, 1889 ; 
and Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1890. 

It was also decided to strike, trade by trade, 
for the eight-hour day on each 1st of May, one 
trade at a time, all the other trades being 
pledged to support it allover the country. The 
carpenters were chosen to strike in 1890, Toa 
large extent they did so, and in many cities 
won the eight-hour day, tho in some where 
they won, the hours were subsequently length- 
ened. In 1891 the miners were to strike, and 
some did, but dissensions prevented a general 
movement. Since then the movement has 
taken a more desultory form. America still 
compares unfavorably with England, Ameri- 
can textile operatives and coal-miners, in par- 
ticular, work considerably longer than do 
Englishmen engaged in the same trades. In 
New England, New York State, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the working-day is still 10 hours, tho 
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some few labor for more than that time. In 
only a few States are the hours of male adults 
limited by law, and then only inspecial indus- 
tries. Onthe other hand, various legislatures 
have attempted to lead public opinion by de- 
claring eight hours to be the normal working- 
day. In spite of this encouragement, very 
few trades have succeeded in actually securing 
an eight-hour day. In Massachusetts the 58- 
hour week has been gained for women and 
children, and so practically for men. In one 
State, Wisconsin, eight hours is a compulsory 
measure for women in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. In New York the stone-masons, 
cigar-makers, painters, and some of the glass- 
workers, maintain more or less precariously 
an eight-hour day. The same is true of about 
3 per cent. of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts. 

Such is the history of the short-hour move- 
ment. To-day almost all economists and 
reformers favor a shorter day, the only ques- 
tion being how rapidly it can be introduced, 
and in what ways. A few economic individu- 
alists and some of the older trade-unions, ob- 
jecting to industrial legislation, favor effort to 
obtain a reduction of hours by trade-union 
effort alone, by agreements with employers, etc. 
A few extreme socialists consider such efforts 
hopeless and would have nothing but legisla- 
tion; most supporters of the movement believe 
that the two lines of effort should go together. 
The Fabian Society of London has outlined 
a policy of short-hour legislation with trade 
option, of which the following is the essence : 

““Where it is proved to the satisfaction of a Secre- 
tary of State that a majority of the personsemployed 
throughout the United mg eo in any one trade or 
occupation, are in favor of the maximum hours of 
labor per week in that trade or occupation being fixed 
by law, or, if already so fixed, being altered by law, 
he may, by order made under this part of the act, de- 
clare a maximum number of hours per day or per 
week for such trade or occupation, and after the ex- 
piration of three months from the date of publication 
of such order, any person employed in contravention 
thereof shall be deemed to be employed in contraven- 
tion of this act, and the person so employing him, or 
permitting him to be so employed, shall be liable, on 
conviction thereof, to a fine not exceeding £10 for 
each such contravention.” 

_ Almost all reformers, however, agree that 

in some way to reduce the hours of labor is 

among the most important of measures, and | 
the old rhyme of the movement is now a gen- 

erally accepted motto : 


Ky Eight hours to work, eight hours to play, 
Eight hours to sleep, eight ‘bob’ a day.” 


II. Tue Ercut-Hour Putiosorny. 


In England, Australia, and Europe, the 
short-hour movement is not commonly based 
upon any one particular economic view, but is 
favored by socialists, individualists, and trade- 
unionists, simply on its merits. Inthe United 
States, however, it is commonly based, at 
least by its trade-union advocates, ona partic- 
ular economic view that is commonly called 
the Eight-Hour Philosophy, and which they 
oppose to the socialist and other views of the 
labor movement, This philosophy was mainly 
developed by two men—leaders in the Boston 
Eight-Hour League, about 1869—Ira Steward 
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and George E. McNeill. This philosophy traces 
almost all economic ills to poverty, and believes 
that to gradually reduce the hours of labor, and 
so to free men to obtain higher life and to de- 
velop ability to create for themselves a coopera- 
tive civilization, is the one way at present to 
naturally and permanently relieve poverty. 
We abridge the argument from Mr. Gunton’s 
Wealth and Progress, because he has most 
fully developed this portion of the eight-hour 
hilosophy. Mr. Gunton differs on many points 
rom the other eight-hour men, but in the fol- 
lowing quotations represents their thought. 
He says : 


‘“ The chief determining tnfluencein the general rate 
of wages tn any country, class, or industry, ts the 
standard of living of the most expensive families 
furnishing a necessary part of the supply of labor in 
that country, class, or industry. ... 

“The laborer cannot and will not work for less than 
that which will furnish him a living. He will, as expe- 
Tience shows, often work for less than what will supply 
him with exceptional comforts and luxuries, but he 
will not continuously work for less than will furnish 
him with that which, by constant repetition and force 
of habit, have become necessities. Before he will 
forego these he will refuse to work, and inaugurate 
Strikes, riots, and other means of endangering the 
peace and prosperity of the community. ... 

“This explains why we always find that those whose 
families are largest, or those who have more culti- 
vated tastes and wants, and, therefore, whose cost of 
living is higher than the great mass of their class, are 
constantly chafing under the pressure of their unsat- 
ised demands.” 


Mr. Gunton then goes on elaborately to argue 
that this law holds good for all countries and all 
times. He says: 


“Tf we can accept the universal testimony of trav- 
elers and historians, the cost of living among the la- 
boring classes in the leading countries in Asia, Africa, 
and South America has always been exceedingly low, 
and their wages, so far as wages have been paid at all, 
have ever been correspondingly small. ... 

“If we leave Asia and goto Europe—if we turn our 
attention from the industrial systems of India and 
China to that of England—tho the seeming is dif- 
ferent, the factis the same. While in other respects 
the conditions of society in England are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of India and China, we find the same 
principle obtains in relation to wages. Altho at 
the time the laboring classes in England began to 
emerge from the system of slavery (or serfdom) to 
that of wages, the political, social, and religious insti- 
tutions under which they lived were entirely different 
from those existing in Asiatic countries, there was still 
one feature common to them all, viz., thetr material 
condition. : ; ‘ : 

“In England, as in India and China, the laborer’s 
mode of life was simple, his wants were few, and his 
living was cheap.... And if wetrace the progress 
of the English laborer from the thirteenth century to 
the present time we shall find that every movement in 
his wages, from that day to this, has been in accord- 
ance with the same law... . , 

“The same is true of this and all other countries 
where wage conditions prevail. The fact that wages 
in the various trades in New York City are from 25 to 

5 cents a day more than in the small cities and towns, 

in that and other States, is explainable only on the 
rinciple. ; 

ea T He her of Sir Thomas Brassey upon this 

point is ample and conclusive. He 


i says: ‘The minimum is determined by 
Evidence the cost of living, according to the 
of the Law standard adopted by the people. ... 
of Wages. As we recede from the more civilized 


countries of Europe the standard of 
comfort is reduced, and the laborer is content to re- 
ceive lower wages.’” 
Mr. Gunton shows too that the law explains 
the differences of wages in different trades, 


“ But this, it may be said, 1s inadequate to explain 
the extraordinary difference between the rate of wages 
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in the building trades and that paid to the factory 
operatives. The employment of the latter is more 
constant than that of those in any branch of the build- 
ing trade. It is also true that in the same locality the 
general standard of living of the operative is lower 
than that of the former. But it is no less obvious that 
both of these causes are insufficient to explain the 
striking difference in their wages.” 

The explanation here is that the wives and children 
of factory operatives help bring the men’s wages up 
to the standard of living, while the wives and children 
of carpenters usually do not, so that their wages alone 
have to equal the standard of living. 

It is for this reason that the wages of the father, as 
shown above, are reduced in proportion as the wife 
and children contribute to the support of the family. 

The law too shows why men’s wages are higher 
than women’s. ‘As the man is much more generally 
the head and chief earner of the family, a much larger 
number are dependent upon the wages of the aver- 
age man than upon those of the average woman. 
Again, altho the wants of the average woman in the 
same social environment, for amusements, travel, etc., 
are equal to those of the average man, they are gener- 
ally furnished by the man, as father, friend, or lover, 
and therefore really constitute an item in the normal 
expenses of the man, instead of those of the woman.’” 

The same is true, Mr. Gunton shows, in’ piece-work 
or day-work. Whether men work by the piece or by 
the day, they never earn much more or much less than 
series their families to maintain the standard of com- 

ort. 

(See PIECE-WORK.) 


It being thus determined that wages cannot be 
much higher or lower than the standard of liv- 
ing, the eight-hour philosophy next asks, What 
determines the standard of living? This it an- 
swers, in Mr. Gunton’s words, as follows : 


“The standard of living in any community will be 
high or low according as the social life of the masses 
is simple or complex, or, in other words, 
as the number of the daily wants of the 
people is large or small. It is lower in 
Asia than in Europe, lower in Europe 
than America, lower at Five Points than 
on Fifth Avenue, for the reason that the 
wants of the people in the former places are fewer and 
simpler than those in the latter... . 

“But if the standard of living is governed by the 
wants, the question that next arises is, What deter- 
mines the wants? 

“Man isa twofold being. Hehas a physical and a 
social nature, and, consequently, he has social as well 
as physical wants. The latter arise from his animal 
existence, and the former from his social relations. 
Therefore, his physical wants, like those of the lower 
animals, are few, and mostly hereditary, while his 
social wants are acquired and have no conceivable 
limit... . If we examine the history of man, we shal} 
find that his wants are few or many, and high or low 
according to the quality of the habits and customs of 
the society in which he moves... . 

“Therefore, how to increase the wants, develop the 
character, and con sequently advance the wages of the 
laboring classes, ultimately resolves itself into the 
question, How can the soctal opportunities of the 
masses be enlarged ? 

‘Now, so long as nearly all the laborer’s time not 
occupied in eating and sleeping is devoted to the 
former, as at present, no commensurate development 
of the latter is possible. Therefore, the first condi- 
tion for increasing the opportunity of the masses ta 
develop their social character, and thereby increase 
their natural capacity to consume wealth, commen- 
surate with their power to produce it, is re lezsure, 


Wants. 


By leisure, however, we do not mean m.q 4 _, noccu- 
ied time. Enforced idleness is unoccu, | /% ne, but 
itis not leisure, The masses, the wor! Zé havea 


great deal of unoccupied time, but it ii “ey in the 
form of idleness, and not that of leisure. “idleness 
and leisure are both unoccupied time, tae economia 
and social influence of the one is directly opposite ta 
that of the other. Idlenesstends toimpoverish, dwarf, 
and degrade, while leisure tends to enrich, develop, 
and elevate character. It is very important, there- 
fore, to distinguish clearly between leisure and idle. 
ness. Nor is this difficult to do if we observe their 
essential characteristics. ... ’ 

“The immediate and most important question, the 
answer to which is necessary to enable us to take the 
first correct step toward preventing enforced idleness, 
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i w to wisely and permanently increase the leisure 
oe of the ioe aie Berens To this question we are 
now in a position, on the _basis of sound economic 
principles, to give a definite and emphatic answer, 
which is—reduce the hours of labor. 

“In proposing a reduction of the hours of labor as 
the indispensable first step toward promoting indus- 
trial and social reform, we do not say that it is the 
only means that will, under any and all conditions, 
tend to promote that end. 

‘‘But while there are other more or less effectual 
means of promoting the same end, such as education, 
free lectures, public libraries, parks, museums, and 
art galleries, these are and must necessarily remain 
practically ineffectual, so far as lifting the community 
from its present industrial and social mire is con- 
cerned, unless the /etsure time of the masses is in- 
creased.” 


It is thus that the eight-hour philosophy 
reaches its conclusion to concentrate all present 
economic effort on reducing the hours of labor. 
But this is by no means the whole of the philos- 
ophy. It goes on to show how a reduction 
in hours will also employ the unemployed, 
and by setting them to work, and giving them 
money to spend, increase their consumptive 

owers, and so still more raise the standard 
‘of living. Says Mr. Gunton on this point in 
atract, The Economic and Soctal Importance 
of the Etght-Hour Movement : 


“ The adoption of an eight-hour system would tend 
to increase wages in two ways; first, by reducing 
enforced idleness; second, by creating new wants 
and raising the standard of living. The immediate 
effect of the general adoption of an eight-hour work 
day would be to reduce the working-time of over 
8,000,000 adult laborers about two hours a day. This 
would withdraw about 16,000,000 hours’ labor a day 
from the market without discharging a single laborer. 
The industrial vacuum thus created would be equal 
to increasing the demand for labor nearly 20 percent. 
In other words, without increasing either our home 
-or foreign market, but simply to supply the present 
normal consumption, it would create employment 
for 2,000,000 laborers, which is nearly equal to 7o per 
cent. of the total number of able-bodied paupers and 
unemployed laborers in America, England, France, 
and Germany. In thus eliminating enforced idleness 
it would remove the first great obstacle to industrial 
reform and social progress. 

“Again, the employment of 2,000,000 of new laborers 
would necessarily tend to increase the number of 

consumers, and thereby enlarge the 

pare for commodities to that extent. 

hat such a result would tend to in- 

one of crease wages is very clear. Although 

Short Hours. wages would not necessarily rise in the 

same proportion that enforced idle- 

ness is reduced, all the influences 

would be in that direction. Itis a law in all nature 

that the power of primary forces increases directly 

as the opposing forces are reduced. Since enforced 

idleness is the most powerful obstruction toa rise of 

wages, by removing the unemployed the direct in- 

fluence of the social forces which tend to promote 
the rise of real wages would be increased. 

“Manifestly, therefore, the immediate effect of the 
adoption of this measure would be to remove the 
greatest obstacle to industrial peace and progress, 
and prepare the way for increasing the natural in- 
fluences which tend to enlarge the general consump- 
tion of wealth and raise wages. 

“The second effect, which would be more gradual, 
per eneunt and far-reaching in its nature than the 

rst, would be the result of the increased leisure and 
social opportunity upon the social character and con- 
sumption of the masses. With the removal of en- 
forced idleness, and its degrading influences, over 
8,000,000 laborers would leave their work each day 
less exhausted, mentally and physically, and have 
two hours’ more leisure. This would méan so much 
positive opportunity for family life and for general 
Social intercourse, and in a much fresher and more 
cheerful mood. With increased leisure and less ex- 
haustion, the laborer will be continually forced or 
attracted into new and more complex social relations, 
which is the first step toward education and culture 
in the broadest and deepest sense of the term. In 
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short, it means his gradual introduction into a new 
social environment, the unconscious influence of 
which would necessarily awaken and develop new 
tastes and desires for more social comforts. He would 
naturally begin to desire more wholesome and better 
appointed homes, more literature, entertainment, and 
a greater amount of general social intercourse, not 
to speak of the intellectual, moral, and social im- 
provement that would necessarily result from such 
conditions. The purely economic effect of this would 
be little short of revolution. In proportion to the 
frequency and extent with which the new desires 
were gratified, the development of which no power 
on earth could prevent, would they crystallize into 
urgent wants and necessities. The satisfaction of 
these would soon become an essential part of the 
standard of living demanded by the social character 
and habits of the people, and therefore would make 
a general rise of real wages inevitable. In fact, 
these are the only kind of influences which ever did, 
or ever can, permanently increase the general rate of 
real wages. This increased consumption and rise of 
wages means enlargement of the home market, and 
thereby making a greater concentration of capital 
and the use of wealth-cheapening machinery possible. 


Such in brief are the main points of the 
eight-hour philosophy as far as its ecomomucs 
are: concerned. As far as its practical pro- 
gram is concerned a few other points must 
still be noted : 

1, The Eight-Hour Philosophy claims that 
this method of raising wages, by shortening 
the hours of toil, is not only based on the laws 
of economics, but suited to the character of 
all abiding progress, in that it can be intro- 
duced without either overturning the present 
system or jeopardizing the reasonable inter- 
ests of employers, until all working-people be 
lifted up to a level where cooperative methods 
can be introduced and the wage system be 
gradually replaced by one where workmen 
shall be their own employers. 

2. The Eight-Hour Philosophy claims that 
it is suited to the political and ethical sense of 
working men, in that it teaches them to look 
for advance of wages, not to legislative enact- 
ment or any other form of paternalism, but 
by their own efforts in gaining the shorter 
day, and so lifting themselves up to a fuller 
manhood. 

While it takes this position it recognizes the 
proper place of government, by asking, as the 
first step in securing the short-hour day, that 
government establish an eight-hour day, not 
indeed in all factories, but in all government 
works ; thus showing what can be done, what 
an eight-hour day means; making it thus an 
object lesson both to employers and employees, 
and so leading the community, not by law, but 
by example. 

3. The Eight-Hour Philosophy recognizes 
that while industrial progress must come from 
the working-classes lifting themselves up 
through combination to higher standards of 
living, the power to combine and agitate 
for shorter hours implies already a degree of 
development. Hence, by working along the 
lines of least resistance, and by following the 
deep principle that to those who have is 
given, it holds that the eight-hour movement 
will develop first among the higher paid arti- 
sans, and then, through their gaining higher 
standards of living, will reach down and lift up 
those at present unable to organize for them- 
selves. Thus the Eight-Hour Philosophy has 
always sought and found its chie ome 
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among the more intelligent and the better 
organized trade-unions. Perhaps the whole 
of the philosophy may be best summed up in 
the resolutions passed by the Boston Eight- 
Hour League at its convention of 1872, drafted 
by Mr. Steward himself : 


“Resolved, That poverty is the great fact with which 
the labor movement deals ; 

That cooperation in labor is the final result to be 
obtained ; 

“That a reduction in the hours of labor is the first 
step in labor reform; and that the emancipation of 
labor from the slavery and ignorance of poverty 
solves all of the problems that now most disturb and 
perplex mankind. 

** Resolved, That we demand legislation on the hours 
of labor, as follows: 

“xz. An amendment to the Patent Laws of the United 
States, by which an exclusive right to make or sell shall 
be forfeited when persons are employed in manufac- 
a an article patented more than eight hours 
a day. 

_ ‘2. An amendment tothe Acts of Incorporation of 
cities and-towns, requiring them to adopt the eight- 
hour rule in the employment of all mechanics and day 
laborers, and the same hours to apply to the same 
class of work for the State, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, through persons, firms, or corporations con- 
tracting with the State. 

“‘3. Manufacturing corporations to adopt the eight- 
hour system or surrender their charters. 

“4. All persons under 21 years of age to be employed 
not more than eight hours a day. 

““s5. Eight hours to be madea legal day’s work inthe 
absence of a written agreement. 

“ Resolved, That this legislation, though affecting 
directly but a small per cent. of the people, will estab- 
lish the facts most important for the working-classes 
to learn: 

“That eight hours do not mean less wages; 

“That men are never paid, asa rule, according to 
le they earn, but according to the average cost of 

iving ; 

“That in the long run—within certain limits—/ess 
hours means more pay, whether they work by the day 
or work by the piece; 

“That reducing the hours increases the purchasing 
power of wages as well as the amount of wealth 
produced ; 

“That dear men mean cheap productions, and cheap 
men mean dear productions; 

“That six cents a day in China is dearest, and three 
dollars a day in America is cheapest ; 

““That the moral causes that have made three dol- 
lars a day cheaper than six cents a day will make 
higher wages still cheaper ; 

* That less hours mean reducing the profits and for- 
tunes that are made on labor or its results; 

“More knowledge and more capital for the laborer; 
the wage system gradually disappearing through 
higher wages; 

“ Less oor people to borrow money, and less wealthy 
ones to lend it, and a natural decline in the rates of 
interest on money ; 

‘““More idlers working, and more workers thinking; 
the motives to fraud reduced, and fewer calls for 
special legislation ; 

“ Woman’s wages increased, her household labor 
reduced, better upon aries for thought and action, 
and the creation of motives strong enough to demand 
and secure the ballot; 

“Reaching the great causes of intemperance—ex- 
treme wealth and extreme poverty ; 

“ And the salvation of republican institutions.” 


III. ARGUMENTS FOR REDUCING Hours 
OF LABOR. 


The adherents of the short-hour movement 
believe that all considerations—physical, eco- 
nomic, mental, and moral—conduce to make 
a reduction of the hours of the wage-toil to- 
day desirable and necessary. The best argu- 
ments, however, for reducing the hours of 
labor are the results of the reduction of hours 
that have been made. Undoubtedly the best 
account of these results is Mr. Rae’s E7zghi 
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flours for Work, published in 1894. The au- 
thor commenced his studies of the subject mere- 
ly to get information. His conclusion he thus 
states in his introduction : 


“All experience indorses the wisdom of reducing 
the hours of labor. ... The available evidence is un- 
expectedly copious, and its teaching is unexpectedly 
plain and uniform. In the course of the investigation 
Ihave found it impossible, personally, not to grow a 
stronger and stronger believer in the eight-hour day. 
Shorter work hours have left every nation that has 
chosen them at once healthier, wealthier, and wiser; 
and the shortening to eight seems, if I may say so, to be 
blessed above its predecessors. According to positive 
experiences of it, the eight-hour day has been almost 
invariably fair.” 


Mr. Rae’s book of 328 pages is full of evi- 
dences to the good result of shortened hours. 
The first point usually made by the advocates 
of the short-hour movement is that it is to-day 
an economic necessity. Invention and discov- 
ery have so increased man’s ability to produce 
that in a few hours the modern factory can turn 
out more goods than men could formerly pro- 
duce unaided by machinery in days 
or even weeks. This process of 
invention and discovery still con- An Economic 
tinues. (See MAcHINERY.) Inthe Necessity. 
competition to produce cheaply, 
labor-saving machine after ma- 
chine and improvement upon improvement are 
constantly being introduced. The result is 
that if the working classes are paid no higher 
than formerly, their purchasing power is not in- 
creased at all in proportion to their producing 
power, and goods are piled up in the factories 
for which there is no market, the phenomenon 
of a so-called overproduction. It is true that 
this leads to lowering prices, so that the pro- 
ducer, tho paid nominally no higher wages 
than formerly, can purchase more goods, but it 
also makes it possible for the worker to retain 
the same standard of living and yet work for 
cheaper wages. Under competition this hap- 
pens. (Itis true that many Statisticians deny 
that this has happened ; but the workers and 
other statisticians show that it has occurred 
where competition has been left to itself.) 
The only places where wages have not fallen © 
have been in trades where labor combinations 
or some extraneous and exceptional circum- 
stances have kept wagesup. (For proof of this, 
see Waces ) The workman finds himself, then, 
with lower wages to balance lower prices, un- 
able, therefore, to buy more than formerly, and 
yet producing an ever-increasing supply of 
goods. Even the employers do not profit by this 
condition of affairs, because, tho they have much 
more to Sell, they have to sell at lower prices to 
a falling market. They cannot go on increas- 
ing their goods for which they found no sale, 
et they are compelled, at no little expense, to 
es up with the latest mechanical inventions, 
because if they do not, they cannot produce as 
cheaply as those who do adopt the new inven- 
tions. Consequently their only resource is to 
produce as cheaply as possible when they do 
produce, and then to close their factories for a 
ortion of the year or to work half time or one 
third time. This produces the phenomenon of 
the unemployed, and particularly the phenome- 
non of those unemployed half their time and 
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working at feverish rate the other half, This 
phenomenon appears to day in every manufac- 
turing center. It is sometimes attributed by 
different thinkers to free trade or to protection, 
to free silver or to gold, That it is not due to 
these factors, but to the analysis we have just 
made, is evident, say the advocates of short 
hours, from the fact that the phenomenon ap- 
pears alike in free trade England and protect- 
ed America, in countries most fully on the gold 
basis, like England and Germany, and countries 
nearer to a bimetallic basis, like the United 
States and France. } 

Nor does the evil end here. The existence 
of the unemployed, and even the existence of 
the unemployed for a portion of the time, makes 

it harder and harder for trade- 

unions to keep up their labor com- 

The binations and their union rates. 

Unemployed. Under one pretext and another the 

union scale of wages falls, Em- 

ployers are often literally unable 

to pay the old union rates, with goods piling 

on their shelves for which there is no market. 

Therefore wages begin to fall even in the or- 

ganized trades. This reduces the market still 

more. Only the stronger firms are able to 

stand the crisis. Consolidation sets in; the 

small factories are permanently shut down ; 

and more men and women are thrown unem- 
ployed on the market. 

That this, to a very large extent at least, is 
true of the market to-day no informed person 
can deny. The only relief, say the short-hour 
men, is to lessen the hours of labor. 

This, they say, will be to lessen production 
equitably through the year and not in fitful sea- 
sons. It will be as good for the employers, be- 
cause they will still produce all the goods they 
can sell, and yet prevent a too great fall in prices. 
They can, therefore, afford to shorten hours 
without lowering wages. It will aid the men, 
because, in the first place, it will stop turning 
out more of the unemployed; and, secondly, 
because, according to the eight-hour philoso- 
phy above, it will raise the standard of living, 
give men leisure in place of idleness, increase 
wants, make men more capable of supporting 
labor unions ; thus limit disastrous labor com- 
petition; so enable men to demand higher 
wages ; with the higher wages enable them to 
buy more goods, and so give the manufacturer 
the improved market which he needs, and 
which will enable him to produce the higher 

wages. Thus steadily, quietly and 

naturally, say the short-hour men, 

A Humane will the interests and character of 
Necessity. the community be advanced. The 
second argument for shorter hours 

is that humanity demands them. 

Labor to-day is very differently situated and 
employed from what it was formerly. It is be- 
coming more and more an attachment to ma- 
chinery (¢.v.). Machinery is driven constantly 
faster and faster. The wear and tear on human 
life steadily increases. Men, therefore, need 


shorter hours to allow for this. ‘‘ Faster loco- 
motives can be invented,’ said an engineer, 
“but can they get men torun them?" ‘ Not 


unless the hours of each worker are shortened,”’ 
was the answer, Thestress placed upon motor- 


men in driving swift cars through narrow streets 
for long hours by many street-car corporations, 
eager only for dividends, is little less than crim- 
inal. Its cure is shorter hours and more men 
employed. The effect of the factory on the 
nerves of girls each year compelled to tend more 
looms or watch faster-flying shuttles demands 
shortened hours for increased work. . 

Again, humanity demands shorter hours be- 
cause, where labor is made more and more de- 
pendent on machinery, unless the hours of such 
toil are limited the worker will become more 
and more of a hand and less and less of a head. 
Workers by brain, often unacquainted with ma- 
chine toil, sometimes say, ‘‘I work at my pro- 
fession 12 hours a day ; why should the ma- 
chine tender complain of 12 hours?’’ Because 
there is a vast difference between brain and 
hand labor. Into brain labor the worker can 
throw his mind, his imagination, his soul, as well 
as to an extent his body. The hand-worker 
often does work almost absolutely mechanical, 
or into which he can throw his mind only in the 
narrowest grooves. Often he exerts but a 
single set of muscles. Inevitably the latter be- 
comes exhausted first, because one set of mus- 
cles or mental powers used on one line cannot 
stand the continuous application which the 
brain-worker extends over many parts. The 
mental effects are still more disastrous. Labor 
without thought, or thought on a very narrow 
line, brutalizes. Unless laborers are to become 
brutes, the hand must have an opportunity to. 
develop the head, and intenser hand-work 
increases the need for more time for head-work. 
An even greater reason, however, why human- 
ity demands shorter hours is that they mean bet- 
ter homes, and better homes mean better men 
and women. If shorter hours, in the first place, 
as we have seen above, tend to check unem- 
ployment, and thus indirectly to raise wages, 
this means improved homes. Secondly, when 
the artisan can come to his home, say at five 
o'clock, can rest and wash and sit down to his 
evening dinner, or work a little in his garden 
before dark, there are possibilities of home life 
and home development utterly unknown to 
those workmen who go from bed to factory and. 
from factory to bed. When such do have lei- 
sure, ignorant of home life, they are apt to 
spend it in the saloon. Seeing little of their 
families—there are workmen who never see 
their wives and children by daylight for months 
together—they do not realize the needs of the 
wife and children, nor feel the restraining ties. 
of wifely and filial love. They live like the 
brutes, and their families become brutal. Those 
who work excessive hours become the lowest 
class of laborers. Short hours mean at least the 
possibility of human life. This is probably the 
strongest argument for shorter hours, 

Thirdly, political reasons demand shorter 
hours. Under democracy an ever increasing 
responsibility falls upon the working classes. 
If they are ignorant, brutalized, be- 
sotted, popular government can 
only lead to evil. Democracy ab- Political 
solutely demands a high grade of Reasons, 
development among the laboring 
classes, This is not possible when 
the worker is merely a toiling and sleeping ma- 
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chine. The safety of democratic countries abso- 
lutely demands shortened hours of wage toil. 

Such are some of the principal arguments for 
the short-hour movement. How fully most of 
them are supported by facts can be seen only 
by those who, like Mr. Rae, have given the sub- 
ject the fullest study. 

Said Sir Robert Peel, in a speech as long ago 
as 1816, speaking of the first British factory act : 


_ “The hours of work allowed by that bill being fewer 
in number than those formerly practised, a visible im- 
provement in the health and general appearance of the 
children soon became evident, and since the complete 
operation of the act contagious disorders have rarely 
occurred.” 


Says a tract published by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, summing up the experience 
of England’s agricultural and factory labor : 


‘““ When the agricultural laborers 1n certain countries 
of England, under the inspiration of Arch and his col- 
leagues, secured additional hours of rest, but a short 
period was needed to see a marked improvement in 
their social condition. Flowers began to blossom 
around their cottage walls, dilapidated fences and 
broken gates were mended, the shrubbery more neatly 
tended and the garden more carefully cultivated. In- 
side of these humble dwellings, where the laborer had 
formerly entered at the conclusion of a long day’s 
work only to throw his wearied body down to sense- 
less slumber, articles of comfort began to come in; a 
carpet replaced the scraped sand it may be onthe floor, 
curtains to the windows and pictures upon the wall 
added a home feeling which did much to awaken the 
dormant marliness of its occupants. With increased 
comforts came increased wants; increased wants and 
a higher vigor brought increased cultivation, and, 
hence, a higher standard of wages than on the conti- 
nent, where the hours of labor remained from 12 to 16 
per day. . 

“ Even those who at first bitterly denounced all efforts 
to lessen factory toil as revolutionary and destructive 
of ‘the natural degree, of society,’ under the lessons of 
experience were becoming convinced that less hours 
meant not only higher wages, but 1m- 
proved sanitary, social and moral re- 
iations. Official reports show that within 
a single decade it was rare to find an 
operative under 20 years of age unable 
to read and write. Diseases incidental to factory 
labor disappeared, and there was an almost entire ab- 
sence of deformity specific to that work ; wages in- 
creased from 12 to 40 per cent., and with the rise of 
consumption of products the production of textile fab- 
rics largely increased. From 1844 to 1858 the commerce 
of Great Britain doubled and increased more than 
twice as fast as the population, while before this it 
hardly kept pace with it. From 1840 to 1870 the propor- 
tion of the adult population who could read and write 
increased 35 per cent. faster than the population, while 
the number of children attending public schools in- 
ereased several hundred per cent. With increased 
knowledge has followed lectures on science and art in 
large manufacturing centers, and public gardens and 
museums have offered new inducements to the once 
despised worker. Inthe words of an English writer, 
‘refinement and civilization only take their date from 
the possession of the privileges which restricted labor 
conferred upon the people.’ Such prominent oppo- 
nents in Parliament as J. A. Roebuck, Sir James 
Graham, Sir Thomas Bazley, the late and most vindic- 
tive John Bright, and others, all lived to recant their 
dismal forebodings.”’ 


Results. 


The strongest testimony, however, to the bene- 
fits of the short hour movement comes from 
those countries and those firms which have tried 
the eight-hour day. Mr. Rae, in his book (see 
above), has collected pages of this testimony : 


One firm, Messrs. Watts & Manton, say,“ The habits 
of the people are changing ; there isa greater desire 
for home life, and greater longing after the means by 
which it is to be rendered more agreeable.’” Mr. John- 
ston, flax-spinner and ex-Mayor of Belfast, says that 
under the long hoursthe boys used to lounge about the 
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street corners and frequent the public houses, but 
since the hours were shortened they attended reading- 
rooms in large numbers, and when tired of reading 
would amuse themselves with games. Mr. C. Wilson, 
manufacturer, Hawick, told the labor commissioner 
that his men had been using their leisure wisely, and 
had improved during the years they have now enjoyed 
Us 
Mond & Co. state explicitly of a small reduction 
made in their works: ‘‘To the men it has been the 
greatest boon. It has had the most material effect in 
improving their health and decreasing the amount of 
drunkenness, which before the adoption of the system 
was very great indeed. The interference of the police 
is not called for now as it used to be.”’ Messrs. John- 
son of Stratford, after four years’ experience of the 
eight-hours’ system, say that they have now a more 
intelligent set of men, and that the men and lads have 
come, in consequence of their greater leisure, to im- 
prove themselves by attending technical classes in the 
evening. : 


This is the universal testimony where the 
system has been tried for any length of time. 
Sometimes the fivs¢ effect of a considerable re- 
duction vt hours is tosomewhat increase drunk- 
ennessand debauchery. Men brought up under 
a long-hour day and accustomed to the standard 
of life that goes with it, sometimes use their 
first greater freedom for greater evil ; but soon 
the shorter hours produce a higher grade of life 
and a higher morale, The worst drinking and 
the worst morality always go with exhausting 
toil and no opportunity for the development of 
nobler life. In Switzerland it was claimed, 
when the hours of Jabor were shortened, that 
the hours gained from the mill would be given 
to the tavern; but M. Blocher, a Swiss collar 
manufacturer, expressly says that this was not 
the case, and that it was when his men worked 
day and night that he saw most dissipation. 

In Australia, the country which has gone far- 
thest in reducing hours, the saloon interest is 
reported by Mr. Rae to have always opposed 
the reduction of hours. Writers like Mr. Bryce, 
and almost a4] who visit Australia, notice the 
neat cottages of the working classes in the sub- 
urbs almost invariably tilled by their owners, a 
fact which could not be if short hours meant 
much tippling. Mr. Rae says that the general 
opinion in Victoria is that the habits of the men 
have improved and not deteriorated through the 
short hours. In the United States, the testi- 
mony is conclusively the same. Firms which 
work their laborers short hours and treat them 
like human beings tind that their men do more 
work and live far better lives than workmen re- 
duced by long hours of toil to a condition little 
better than the brutes. 

Massachusetts has been for some years a 1o- 
hour State, and its labor commissioner ir stituted 
a special investigation in 1881, for the purpose 
of comparing results in the 10-hour mills of 
Massachusetts and the 11-hour mills of the 
neighboring States of New England. The con- 
clusion he arrived at was this: ‘‘It is apparent 
that Massachusetts, with 10 hours, produces as 
much per man, or per loom, or per spindle, 
equal grades being considered, as other States 
with 11 and more hours, and also that wages 
here were as high, if not higher, than in States 
where the mills rau longer time.” 


IV. Oxnjections TO SHORT Hours. 


Some objections popularly raised to the short- 
hour movement have already been answered : 
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such as the claim that short hours increase drink- 
ing, etc. This has been shown by the evidence 
to be emphatically not the case. ah soe 
An apparently better sustained objection is 
that manufacturers who can scarcely make a 
living now cannot afford to shorten their hours 
without also lowering their wages, 
and that this would both hurt the 


Produc- laborer and hurt the market by de- 
tion not creasing his purchasing power. 
Decreased. he conclusive answer to this is 


that a reasonable and gradual re- 

duction of hours has been proven 
over and over again not to have decreased pro- 
duction, while the eight-hour men claim that if 
it should lessen production it would raise the 
standard of living, make the employers employ 
more men, thus improve the market, and so en- 
able the employers to pay higher wages. This 
latter point we shall discuss in a moment ; con- 
cerning the first point, that shorter hours do not 
lessen production, the testimony is overwhelm- 
ing. 
lena Webb and Cox’s The Ezght-Hours’ 
Day says on this point : 


“Seventy-five years ago men commonly worked 90 
and roo hours per week. By successive stages these 
hours have been brought down to 56%. At every 
stage it has been conclusively ‘ proved’ by the manu- 
facturers that the proposed new restriction of hours 
would deprive them of all margin of profit, would raise 
the price of the commodity, lower the wages of the 
workers, and destroy the export trade. Celebrated 
economists were found to demonstrate that the whole 
economic advantage of the running of the mill at all 
lay exclusively in the ‘last hour,’ and that its prohi- 
bition would involve, accordingly, the cessation of the 
industry. Yet the result has over and over again 
shown that manufacturers and theorists alike were 
wrong}; the hours of work have been successively re- 
duced, without diminution of production, fall of wages, 
rise of prices, or slackening of trade. 

“During the debates on the ten-hours’ bill it was 
usually taken for granted that wages would be dimin- 
ished by it at least 16 per cent. Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Cardwell both assured the House of Commons 
that the fall would be 25 per cent. Mr. John Bright 
lent the weight of his practical experience to a similar 
assumption, And wages did occasionally fall off fora 
time. ... Butin 1859 Mr. Robert Baker, who had had 
a long experience as factory inspector, reported to the 
Social Science Association that ‘altho the hours of 
work have been very much diminished, wages have 
increased in some cases yo per cent., and generally 
about x2 per cent.;’ and that this reduction of hours 
and increase of wages had ‘ not diminished any kind of 
textile production, and therefore it had not injured 
our national prosperity.’ Nor has the gain been made 
at the expense of other industries. Political econo- 
miists are emphatic in their conclusion that ‘the effect 
of the Factory Acts has been undoubtedly to raise the 
real wages of the working classes as a whole,’ 

“Similar results have followed reductions of the 
hours of labor in other countries, and equally to the 
surprise of the political economists. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts passed a ten-hour law in 1874, altho its tex- 
tile industries were exposed to the competition not 
only of Lancashire, but also the immediately adjacent 
States, in which the hours were at that time entirely 
unrestricted, The manufacturers and the economists 
predicted ruin and starvation. Even after the event 
they persisted in the same prophecy, then simply con- 
verted into an assertion of manifest fact. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson of Boston, the well-known advocate of unre- 
stricted ‘free trade,’ even in labor, actually gave evi- 
dence before a committee of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in 1880, as to the ten-hour law of 1874, that ‘its 
operation was injurious to working men, as they had 
to work for one-eleventh less than similar laborers in 
other States.’ The result was that the legislature 
directed the Bureau of Statistics of Labor to inquire 
whether this was the case. Mr, Carroll D. Wright 
gives in the 1881 report the elaborate statistical out- 
come of this inquiry, and thus summarizes the result : 

It is apparent that Massachusetts with ro hours pro- 
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uces as much per man, or per loom, or per spindle. 
Buea grades pane considered, as other States with TI 
and more hours; and also that wages here rule as high, 
if not higher, than im the States where the mills run 
phere time.’ Wagesin Massachusetts (tho the opera- 
tives work by the piece) not only did not fall, but 
steadily rose from an average of $rog.40 per annum in 
1850, with about 7o hours’ work per week, to one of 
$258.19 1n 1880, with 60 hours’ work per week. Nor was 
the industry destroyed, or even diminished, relatively 
to the other States where no limitation of hours ex- 
isted. In 183: Massachusetts had invested in the cot- 
ton industry $12,891,000, being slightly under one-half 
of the totai for New England. In 1880 it had risen to 
$72,291,601, and still bore almost exactly the same pro- 
portion to the whole. The result of this triumphant 
vindication of the economic advantages of a legal 
limitation of the hours of labor was that Rhode Island. 
New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont, which ha 
hitherto opposed the movement, now adopted the ten- 
hour law.”’ 


A more plausible objection to reducing hours 
of labor is that it would put the country or State 
making the reduction ata disadvantage com- 
pared with those working long hours. ‘This as- 
sertion, however, is again disproved by the 
facts. If shorter hours do not decrease produc- ; 
tion (as we have seen) and do increase the capa- | 
bility of the workers (as we have also seen) there | 
can be no question that short-hour labor is in 
the long run by far the cheapest labor. 


It has been proven over and over again (see Pro- 
ductivity) that the high paid American workman is 
the cheapest workman in the world and the English 
workman next. America is not afraid of the Jong- ~ 
hours countries of Asia, but of the short-hour competi- 
tion of England. Improved machinery is no sooner 
made in one country than it is imported or imitated in 
another; and as the material elements of the competi- 
tion are growing equal, the supremacy must obvious- 
ly go to the nation that can turn these elements to ‘ 
most*account—the nation with the most vigorous, the 
most intelligent, the most productive working-class. 

... Is it any wonder to read in Dr. Gavernitz’s 

book, Der Gross-betreih, how the German manu- 
facturers giving evidence at the commission of in-. ; 
quiry, one after another said they were confounded ' 
to find that the country where labor was really 
cheapest was the country where the wages were high- 

est and the hours shortest; or to read in the letter 

of a German ironmaster to Sir I. L. Bell, explaining 

why he employed twice as many men for the same 

work as would be done in an English blast-furnace— 

‘““We have often the same technical appliances as you 

in England, for anything an engineer sees he can imi- 

tate and construct, but what we cannot imitate is to 

work with our cheaply fed men with the same vigor 

that your English workmen labor.” 

In the United States it has been claimed repeatedly 

that one State could not afford to reduce the hours of 
labor unless all did, but the experience of Massachu- 
Setts (see above) and other States has always dis- 
proved this. In almost every case manufacturers have 
declared that their business would be ruined if their 
hours were shortened, yet when the hours have been 
shortened, wages have risen, production has not been 
permanently decreased, nor profits curtailed. 


ia se 


_ The last objection to the short-hour movement 
is by far the mostimportant. It is not, how- 
ever, an objection to the short-hour movement : 
in itself, but to the position of the eight-hour 
philosophy, that the reduction of the hours of 
labor is a sufficient measure upon which to con- 
centrate the labor movement at present. This 
objection is that reducing the hours of labor will 
not employ the unemployed, or at least will not 
employ them so fast as improvements in ma- 
chinery, etc., will create more unemployed, and 
that, therefore, the short-hour movement is 
helpless to solve the most important economic 
problem of the present day. Those who use 


this argument against the exclusive eight-hour 
movement say ; 
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“We welcome the reduction of hours as a portion, 
and as an indispensable portion of a labor pro- 
gram, but when it is made a substi- 
tute or even a temporary substitute for 
the whole socialist program, we con- 
sider it reactionary, and powerless to 
check the henomena of so-called 
‘overproduction,’ unemployment, and 
J , the breakdown of the whole present 
industrial system,” 

f The reason for this position is that the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor in the gradual way, 
which is alone practical, does not diminish the 
production of those employed, and therefore 
does not tend to call in the unemployed to do 
work formerly done in longer hours by those 
whose hours have been reduced. If this does 
occur in a few trades, as is not denied, and if 
the reduction of the hours of labor does raise the 
standard of living, and so to a degree increase 
demand, and so tend to employ a few of those 
formerly unemployed, this is overbalanced by 
the tendency of the reduction of hours to speed 
old machinery, introduce new, and make other 
improvements in production ; thus discharging 
more men than the reduction of hours has given 
employment to. Such is the objection, and it 
is supported by many facts. 


Socialist 
View. 


Says Mr. Rae, after most carefully studying the “un- 
expectedly copious” experience of England, Australia, 
and the United States, and being himself a convert to 
the reduction of hours (Eight Hours for Work, pp. 
277-280): ‘“* The prevailing idea, that a uniform eight- 
hour day will abolish the unemployed, is of course 
chimerical. ... It stands in absolute 
contradiction to our now very abundant 
experience of the real effects of shorten- 
ing the hours of labor, and it stands in 
absolute contradiction to the natural op- 
eration of economic forces. ...#It is 
not in the nature or power of an eight- 
hour day to... make any serious impression on the 
number of the unemployed.’ Similarly says Pal- 

rave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, article Eight- 

ours Movement, ““as a matter of experience, the 
eight-hour day has surprisingly little effect on the 
numbers of the unemployed.” 


To this the eight-hour philosophy answers : 


“(:) That the eight-hour movement does not propose 
tolimit the reduction of hourssimplytoeight. If eight 
hours will not employ the unemployed, why then let 
us have seven, or six, or five, or four, which will em- 
ploy the unemployed ; (2) that a careful pangs bpd of 
the various facts will show that the reduction of hours 
has employed the unemployed, as is proven by the 
fact that tho population has increased in all civilized 
countries, especially in those countries where the 
short-hour day prevails, the number of the unem- 

loyed has not increased, and those who complain of 
rd times now forget the harder times of a generation 
or two ago.” 


But to this it is replied : 


“As for the first point, that if eight hours do not 
employ the unemployed, the eight-hour philosophy 
proposes to reduce hours to seven, six, five, or four, 
and in this way employ the unemployed, this is a 
mere dodging of the question. The question is what is 
practical zow ; and none know better than the eight- 
hour men that to talk of reducing hours lower than 
eight is, except under the rarest circumstances, to-day 
utterly out of the question. After a half century of 
agitation, the average hours in the United States are 
yet well over 10, and only a small minority of the 
stronger unions have gained in some cities the eight- 
hour day.’ To talk then of lower hours is to mislead. 
The eight-hour philosophy itself claims that the re- 
duction must be gradual. The question is whether 
to-day a reduction of the hours of labor that ts within 
the range of possibility can employ the unemployed, 
and seven, six, or five hours are out of the range of 
possibility, save in the rarest instances. 

“ As for the second point, that the unemployed are 
onthe whole not increasing, and that admittedly the 
shortening of the hours of labor is raising the level of 
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those enjoying its gains, and enabling them to demand 
higher wages and cope with further problems, it can- 
not be denied that progress for the working classes 
has been made, but it does not follow, in the first place, 
that this progress is due to the reduction of hours, 
and secondly the question still presses, whether in all 
civilized countries the labor question is not as a mat- 
ter of fact more acute than ever, and whether even 
the problem of the unemployed is not, if in numbers 
no more serious, in quality infinitely more serious. 
Statistics may prove a slightly larger proportion of 
the people to be engaged in gainful occupations, but 
this does not show how continuously those persons 
are employed; and beyond all possibility of denial, 
improved methods of production (partly occasioned 
by limiting tne hours of labor) are enabling factories 
to turn out their products in less and less portions 
of the year; continually increasing the periods when 
operatives counted as having occupations are really 
out of work. In some occupations shorter hours may 
employ the unemployed. The eight-hour men are 
fond of referring to those who work on street-cars and 
on railroads, arguing that here at least it takes three 
men at eight hours to do in 24 hours what two men 
would do at rz. Itis not denied that there are such 
instances, but even in such occupations the principle 
does not work as might be expected. 

“A large number of railway employees, such as 
those engaged on repairs, or as clerks, laborers, etc., are 
employed in forms of labor where intensity of work 
can make up for long hours. Therefore even on rail- 
roads shorter hours will by no means create the de- 
mand for unemployed labor that some short-hour men 
claim. The truth is, that facts are showing that the 
compulsory or voluntary shortening of hours has im- 
mensely stimulated the speeding of old machinery and 
the introduction of new labor-saving devices, so that 
instead of employing more hands, fewer hands, or the 
same hands, have produced more goods, not less—far 
more than the short-hour men realize. According to 
Mr. Rae, in large engineering works, Messrs. S. H. 
Johnson & Company, of Stratford, London, reduced 
the hours of their works some five years ago from 54 
to 48 a week, paying their hands the same day wages 
as before, and they get more work out now than they 
got then, without any increase whatever in the cost of 
production. 

‘*So with Messrs. William Allan & Company, 
of Sunderland. It was on January 1, 1802, that this 
firm (of which Mr. W. Allan, M. P., is head) reduced 
their hours from 53 to 48a week. Mr. Allan was him- 
self surprised at the results he got. ‘Paradoxical as it 
may seem, I get fully more work out than formerly ; 
in fact, lam surprised at how the work is going ahead ; 
having believed, like so many employers, that there 
would be a corresponding decrease in output.... 

Of Australia, Palgrave’s Encyclopedia says: ‘In 
Victoria, for example, where three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation now work only eight hours a day, the unem- 
ployed are strangely enougha greater and more con- 
stant trouble than they are here, and, stranger still, 
they seem to have become even a greater trouble since 
the eight-hour day became general, a few years ago, 
than they were before.” 

Such is the universal experience. The eight-hour 
men try to explain it away by saying that often, when 
there has been a nominal reduction in hours, there 
has been an increase in overtime work, so that really, 
tho wages have risen, there has been no diminution 
in hours, and therefore, of course, no 
diminution in production. Orthey claim 
that the men, especially in the recent Experience, 
trials, were on “their good behavior.” 

Yet, allowing for all this, the fact re- 

mains that experience in England, Australia, and 
America, in all places and at all times, all points one 
way: the reducing of the hours of labor (within the 
limits of possibility) does not decrease production, nor 
increase the purchasing power of the community 
enough to balance the effect of machinery and im- 
proved methods in discharging laborers ; so that the 
eight-hour philosophy breaks down at the vital point 
and does not reduce poverty, for the masses. 


All this is, indeed, no argument against re- 
ducing hours. These facts only show that 
this reduction is not the one thing to concen- 
trate attention upon. What other things 
should be done also, we are not here consider- 
ing. (See Unemployment.) Different schools 
of thinkers will disagree as to what should be 
done, Individualists will call for the develop- 
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ment of individual education and capacity. 
Single-taxers say the one thing to do is to 
open natural opportunities for labor. Social- 
ists deny that there is any one thing to do. In 
all countries they stand with the eight-hour 
men for reducing hours, but they add to this 
the demand that more and more the commun- 
ity control industry and replace competition 
by cooperation. They point out that, even to- 
day, the eight-hour men have found it easiest 
to gain the eight-hour day in government 
works, and that in England and all countries 
where there has been an expansion of munici- 
palism, there has been also an expansion of 
employment under fair conditions. In Eng- 
land and New Zealand municipalism is near- 
ing to-day the abolition of the contract 
system and the application of trade-union 
conditions to government works, thus bring- 
ing in the eight-hour day through socialism, 
and at the same time—by having the State do 
what otherwise would not be done—actually 
employing the unemployed. 

(For instances of this, see articles New ZEA- 
LAND; BrirMINGHAM; LONDON; also, STREET- 
Cars.) 

References: John Rae’s Eight Hours for Work 
(1894); Sidney Webb’s and Harold Cox’s 7he Fight- 
Hours Day (1891); George Gunton’s Wealth and Prog- 
ress, the economic philosophy of the eight-hour 


movement (1887); various tracts published by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


SIDGWICK, HENRY, was born at Skip- 
ton, Yorkshire, England, in 1838, and educated 
at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He became a fellow and lecturer 
of his college in 1859, resigning his fellowship 
in 1869 on account of the conditions of re- 
ligious belief then attached to fellowships. 
In 1870 he was active in establishing academic 
instruction for women in Cambridge. He was 
appointed professor prelector of moral philos- 
ophy in Trinity College in 1875, and Knights- 
bridge professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge in 1883. He has 
contributed to periodical literature many arti- 
cles on philosophical and economical subjects. 
In his philosophical works he seeks to recon- 
cile lines of thought previously regarded as 
antagonistic; in ethics to reconcile intuitionism 
and utilitarianism, In political economy his 
endeavor has been to find the right com- 
promise between, or combination of, the 
traditional deductive method of English po- 
litical economy and the views of the men 
sometimes called Socialists of the Chair, pre- 
dominant in Germany. His works include 
the Methods of Ethics (1874); the Principles 
of Political Economy (1883); Outlines of the 
Beane of Ethics (1886); Elements of Politics 
IogI). 


SILVER. (For statistics and other in- 
formation as to the history, production, 
supply, and use of silver, see GoLp AND SILVER; 
for the bimetallic position, see Bimpratism; 
for a history of the silver question in the 
United States, see Currency.) We give in 
this article a statement of the present silver 
situation in the United States as it appears to 
the supporters of silver coinage, (For the 
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arguments of those opposed, see Mono- 
METALISM. ) 
THE SILVER MOVEMENT. 


The friends of the present silver movement 
in the United States are divided into several 
classes. There are, first, those who believe 
in bimetalism, and desire to see silver used as 
primary money in connection with gold, at 
some fixed value, but who believe that this 
can only be done safely with international 
agreement. Most of these are therefore op- 
posed to the proposition for the United States 
to coin silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, without wait- 
ing for international agreement. This view . 
includes the large majority of the professorial 
economists, such as President Walker (¢- Uys 
and a large number of Republican and gold 
Democratic congressmen and political leaders, 
such as John Sherman and Secretary Carlisle, 
and others of both the two great parties. (For 
their position, except as to the very latest 
developments, see BIMETALISM.) 

A second class of the friends of silver are 
bimetalists who believe that the United States 
can safely coin silver, without waiting for 
international agreement. In this class are 
a few professorial economists like Dr. Arendt 
of Germany and President Andrews (¢. v.) 
of Brown University, and a large number of 
silver Republicans and Democrats. 

A third class of the friends of silver are not 
so much bimetallists as believers in a care- 
fully and scientifically regulated paper cur- 
rency, who, holding that their ideal is not in 
practical politics, are willing to vote for free 
silver as a step toward a scientific paper cur- 
rency. This view includes the mass of the 
Populist party and its sympathizers. Besides 
these three distinct classes there are, of course, 
those holding all kinds of combinations of 
views, and many who vote for free silver 
simply out of opposition to the gold policy 
identified in their minds with trusts, corpora- 
tions, and plutocracy (g. v.). 

In such a condition of affairs it is obvious 
that the arguments used by different persons 
for the coinage of silver are very diverse, as is 
true of the arguments used by various gold 
advocates. Nevertheless, the strength of the 
silver movement cannot be understood unless 
the arguments of these various views are 
remembered. We therefore give first the 
bimetallic argument for the free coinage of 
silver, by the United States alone, at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, without waiting for international 
agreement, and follow this by what may be 
called the radical view. 


————EEi— ll 


THE BIMETALLIC ARGUMENT, 


_ This view bases itself first on the proposi- 
tions that a contracting currency is hurtful to 
a nation; that a moderately and steadily ex- 
panding currency is beneficial; that for 20 
years and over the United States has had vir- 
tually a contracting currency—z. ¢., a currency 
not increasing in proportion to the demand 
for money to-day—and that therefore the coun- 
try now needs an expanded currency. 

_ To these propositions are added the propo- 
Sitions that one form in which a contracting 
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currency works evil is by lowering prices, 
while an expanding currency raises prices, and 
that the United States is suffering to-day 
from low prices, in part, at least, caused by a 
monetary contraction, which could be allevi- 
ated by the use of silver, 

_For a general.discussion of these proposi- 
tions, see CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CuR- 
RENCY, but it should be noted here that as 
Mill stated in his day, and as President 
Walker has recently affirmed (address before 
the American Economic Association, Decem- 
ber, 1895), no position in economics is more 
generally accepted than that a contracting 
currency does lower prices and cause depres- 
sion, while the expansion of a currency, at 
least with a money commanding confidence 
{concerning which see below), is beneficial. 
Professor Marshall, perhaps the leading Eng- 
lish economist, says (testimony before the 
Herschell Commission, No. 9629): 


_‘‘Taccept the common doctrine that prices generally 
rise, other things being equal, in proportion to the 
volume of the metals which are used as money.” 


This view was never even questioned by any 
leading economist writer until, as Dr. Spahr 
Says, ‘‘ the exigencies of the present silver con- 
troversy forced the monometalists to dispute 
it or retire from the field,” while, as President 
Walker has reminded us, those who now argue 

: ; s 
that monetary contraction has little or no 
effect upon business were the foremost to 
assert the terrible effect of monetary expan- 
sion upon business. Nor does the proposition 
rest upon theory alone. History is full of 
illustrations of the principle. When on the 
discovery of the New World the supply of 
metals led to the coinage of more money, 
prices notoriously rose. When, later, the 
Napoleonic wars led to the employment of 
paper as well as coin by both France and 
England, the value of both gold and silver 
fell one-half (Jevons’ essay in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, London, 1865) and 
doubled again when the paper was retired. 
When in the middle of the century the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia in- 
creased the supply of gold to some three 
times that of silver, the value of both gold 
and silver fell again. The rise of war prices 
in the United States is well known. Of 
recent experiences in the United States, Dr 
C. B. Spahr says (Revzew of Reviews, Septem- 
ber, 1896): 

“In 3878, when the Bland-Allison bill was passed, 
requiring the coinage of $2,000,000 of silver bullion 
a month at the old ratio of 16 to 1, the monometalists 
with one accord predicted that we would have ‘an 
eighty-cent dollar.’ The value of the bullion in the 
Bland dollar had been below 80 cents. If the value of 
money depended on its material, and not upon its 
volume, the Bland dollar would certainly have been 
worth but 80 cents in gold. The cheaper dollar would 
undoubtedly have driven out the dearer dollar, and 
the monometalists’ prediction that our gold would 
leave us would have been fulfilled. But these predic- 
tions have proven absolutely false. Despite the fact 
that the Bland dollar was not redeemable in gold, 
and that the banks for a time assumed a hostile atti- 
tude toward it, its value remains the same as gold, 
because it had the same money privileges, and its 
value was fixed like the value of gold by the supply 
and demand for money. About $400,000,000 in silver 
coin was issued under this act, at the ratio of 16 to x, 
and yet the whole of it remained at par. When the 
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Sherman act was passed the power of the government 
to affect the relative value of gold and silver was 
again shown, Not only was the price of all coin 
silver raised to the old level—$r.29 an ounce—but the 
price of uncoined silver throughout the world was 
raised from a little over 90 cents an ounce to $1.21. 
Yet the Sherman act had only increased our govern- 
mental demand for silver from $24,000,000 worth a year 
to a little over $50,000,000 worth. The relative value 
of silver only declined when Austria and Russia 
created a new demand for gold proportionately 
greater than the demand of the United States had 
created for silver. The recent fall in the value of 
silver and rise in the value of gold has been entirely 
due to governmental action, for the supply of gold 
from the mines has increased with far greater rapid- 
ity than the supply of silver. If the limited coinage 
of silver under the Bland and Sherman acts was suffi- 
cient to raise all coined silver to $1.29 an ounce and all 
uncoined silver to $1.21 an ounce when the relative 
supply of silver was far greater than to-day, it is evi- 
dent that unlimited coinage and the douhune of our 
nee demand would raise all silver to the old 
evel. 


Nor is it only that facts show an intimate 
connection between volume of currency and 
prices, and consequently between volume of 
currency and prosperity, but both the highest 
economuc authority and facts show that the 
subject is one of the most serious and wide- 
reaching moment. President Walker wrote in 
1894 (quoted in the Bzblzotheca Sacra, April, 
1896) : 


““To any political economist who regards the indus- 
trial structure as important, the steady shrinking of 
prices continued through a term of years, dueto the 
increasing scarcity of the money supply, constitutes 
a tremendous force for evil. Itis not alone that tens 
of thousands of millions of public, private, and cor- 
porate debts require a continually increasing amount 
of commodities to discharge the interest and princi- 
pal of such obligations; itisnot alone that the weight 
of the dead hand iscontinually growing heavier upon 
the living and active forces of the present ; these are 
matters serious enough, but the greatest part of the 
evil ofa diminishing money supply is wrought through 
the discouragement of legitimate profits, through the 
preference given to all investments of capital which 
result in a fixed charge upon production, over those 
which involve a participation in the gains or losses of 
active business.’ 


Jevons bears this out, but President An- 
drews says (An Honest Dollar): 


““Jevons, at any rate, istoo moderate. After enor- 
mous admissions touching the ravages of changing 
currency values, he almost apologizes for the change 
in money value, on the ground that the sorrows 
springing from it are mostly occult, and that the peo- 
ple habitually refer them to other causes. The ques- 
tion is not whether the infelicities accompanying 
these monetary vicissitudes are appreciated or not, 
but whether they are real and serious. That they are 
both will be the conviction of every student in pro- 
portion to hisacquaintance withthem. .. . Itiscertain 
that none who have not made the subject a study at 
all adequately conceive the magnitude of the evil.” 


Nor is it only professorial economists who 
argue thus. Said Mr, Balfour, the English 
statesman (October 27, 1892): 

‘““Of all conceivable systems of currency that sys- 
tem isassuredly the worst which gives youa standard 
steadily, continuously, indefinitely appreciating, and 
which by that very fact throws a burden upon every 
man of enterprise, upon every man who desires to 
promote the agricultural or the industrial resources 
of the country, and benefits no human being whatever 
but the owner of fixed debts in gold.” 


And surely the facts bear this out. The 
depressing effect upon American industry of 
the steady fall in prices for the last 30 years it 
is impossible to exaggerate. 

The gold advocates usually meet this argu- 
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ment, not by denying the truth of the general 
theory as tothe effects of a monetary con- 
traction, but first by partly denying the fact 
of money contraction in the United States ; 
secondly, by arguing that the fall of prices 
(which they admit) is not due to 
currency changes; and thirdly, 
‘Monetary by asserting that tho a steady ex- 
Contraction, pansion of the currency by a 
money commanding public conft- 
dence might be well, silver does 
not command such confidence (at leastin lack 
of international agreement), and that, there- 
fore, its monetization would produce evil 
and not good. (For these arguments in full, 
see MonoMETALIsM.) ‘To the first argument, 
that there has been no contraction of the cur- 
rency in the United States, the silver bimet- 
alists say that, on the above theory which 
all economists accept, the very fall of prices 
(and that they have fallen is not denied), 
forms a money contraction relatzve to the 
demand for money. What is the measure of 
demand for money? The amount of com- 
modities men will give in exchange for it. If 
this has risen, asno one denies, it shows that 
the demand has risen more than the supply, 
or that there has been a contraction in money. 
It is true that the controller of the currency 
reports a per capita circulation in 1895 of 
$22.96, and in 1870 of only $17.50, but if one 
went back to 1865, he would find acirculation, 
even according to the controller, of $22.16, 
while many publicists believe all these figures 
to really misrepresent the facts. The currency 
reports claim that all moneys ever coined by 
the United States and not withdrawn or used 
in the arts or entered for export, are still cur- 
rent. Such cannot be the case. That large 
amounts of gold are annually carried out of 
the country by travelers, etc., is well known ; 
that much is lost is equally clear; that much 
gold is hoarded is still more certain. These 
processes—to speak of no others—going on 
year by year make the recent statements of 
the controller’s reports absurdly misleading. 
Even the directors of the Mint admit this. 
In his ad ie on the Production of Gold 
and Silver for 1888, p. 43, the director of the 
Mint uses these words: 


“In years past we have often insisted that there 
must be an error in the item, because the most indus- 
trious inquiry failed to bring to light a very consid- 
erable portion of it. At present there are at least 


$275,000,000 of the total [gold coin] that cannot be ac- 
counted for.”? 


_The method of estimating the outstanding 
silver is described by the director of the Mint 
in his Report for 1893, p. 166, as follows : 


“The coinage of silver dollars since March I, 1878, 
and the subsidiary silver coinage since 1873, at which 
date the estimated amount was $5,000,000, together 
with the annual gain or loss by coinage or import— 
after an annual deduction of $200,000 for use in the 
industrial arts—is taken as the estimated stock of 
silver coin in the United States,” 


_A new estimate of the amount of gold and 
silver used in the arts was made in 1893, and 
beginning with that year $1,500,000 is allowed 
for gold, instead of $3,500,000 as formerly, 


and $100,000 is allowed for silver, instead 
of $200,000. ‘ ~ 

The paper currency of the country is esti- 
mated by subtracting from the total amount 
issued the amount redeemed and destroyed 
by the Government. No allowance is made 
for paper money destroyed by fire and other 
means, with the exception of $1,000,000 in 
United States notes estimated to have been 
destroyed in the Chicago fire, ~ 

On account of these facts the figures of the 
Treasury as to circulation have been fre- 
quently questioned. Ina speech delivered at 
Fayette, Mo., October 12, 1895, Senator George 
G. Vest made an analysis of the figures for 
1893, which according to government reports 
show a total circulation outside the Treasury 
of $1,596,701,245 in money of all kinds, or an 
average of $23.89 per capita. 


“ He first scales down the amount of money outside 
the Treasury to $1,399,191,335, which is $197,509,910 
less than the official figures. He next deducts $513,- 
g00,o00 national bank reserves held by the 378: banks 
on October 3, 1893, leaving $885,291,335. rom the 
$3,070,462,689 deposits in 5685 State, savings, private 
banks, and loan and trust companies, on July 12, 1893, 
he estimates reserves amounting to 10 per cent., or 
$307,046,268, which he deducts from the $885,000,000, 
leaving $578,245,067. He further estimates that $250,- 
000,000 in gold has been lost since 1873, of which the 
Treasury officials have made no account. This leaves 
$328,245,067. Other deductions are $20,000,000 for lost 
silver dollars and fractional silver; 1o per cent. on 
United States notes ($34,668,101); the same per cent. on 
bank-notes ($20,870,118); 1 per cent. on Treasury notes. 
of 1890 ($1,463,414) ; thus leaving only $252,692,214. This, 
divided among a population which he estimates at 
68,884,475 (10 per cent. advance on 1899), is $3.67 per 
capita. If the $197,509,910, probably deducted /fzice, 
on account of gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, 
were added, this would give $450,202,124, which at 
Senator Vest’s estimated population gives an average 
of $6.54 per capita as the total money he estimates to 
be actually in circulation among the people in 1893.”” 


As for the assertion often made by the gold 
advocates that even if the amount of legal- 
tender money has been contracted, bank and 
credit paper more than takes its place, it can 
be proved, in the first place, that the amount 
of paper passing through an institution like 
the New York Clearing-House has fallen off ; 
second, the crowding of people in cities, where 
they are unknown to one another, has de- 
creased trusting; third, the development of 
local transit, and of the intricacy of production 
and of life, has materially increased the de- 
mand for currency. (See ConTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION OF CurRRENcY.) Again, even if 
the use of credit paper of one kind or another 
does supplement the use of gold, nevertheless 
all this paper must be measured by and rest 
upon a gold basis, if gold be the only legal 
tender. In ordinary times when confidence is 
general this may not be an evil, but let a crisis 
come, and then just when the most money is 
needed, then the money is contracted to its 
gold basis and fearful panic produced. This 
1s among the worst results of monetary con- 
traction. 

It is the supposed necessity of keeping up 
our gold reserve which has led to the recent 
bond issues and syndicate contracts (g. v.) 
which have saddled the country with millions 
of debt. It was, the silver py Be claim, 
the dependence on a gold basis which pro- 
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duced the money panicof 1893. A steady fall 
of prices was caused by the contraction of 
money, through the strengthening of the gold 
reserves of France and Russia, the adoption of 
the gold standardby Austria; the panic in 
Australia, compelling investors to sell even 
American securities, and so withdraw gold 
from this country. Finally this was turned into 
apanic by India’s sudden suspension of the 
free coinage of silver. Under such circum- 
stances, to say that the panic was caused by a 
lack of confidence due to the Sherman act 
passed two years before, as the gold advocates 
assert, shows the weakness of their argument. 
The worst aspect too, of this form of gold 
contraction, with gold as the basis of paper, 
is that it can be used by the gold interest to 
make matters still worse. Dr. C. B. Spahr, in 
The Outlook for April 14, 1894, says this is just 
what the Administration did in the gold inter- 
est. He says, speaking of the crisis of 1893: 


“‘ At such junctures in England the Government sets 
aside the Bank Act and allays the panic by increasing 
the currency. At such junctures in Germany the 
National Bank is by law authorized to increase the 
currency. At this juncture in the United States 
the President, elected on a platform pledging more 
currency, called Congress together to cut off even 
such increase as the existing law provided. 

“Congress assembled, and the President submitted 
his message. The collapse of credit which made men 
unwilling to éuy goods on credit, tho anxious to sell 
them, and the fall in price of everything except 
money, President Cleveland attributed in so many 
words to the fear of a depreciated currency. This 
imaginary fear he attributed to the $50,000,000 a 
year of currency issued under the Sherman act, tho 
under this act no one could get a dollar of currency 
without depositing a gold dollar’s worth of silver bul- 
lion. Despite the fact that our country has needed 
for fifteen years $60,000,000 a year increase to its cur- 
rency, while the gold-mines supply the whole world 
with less than $30,000,000 a year available for currency, 
he nevertheless demanded that the United States 
should stop using silver and join in the international 
demand for gold. 

“In administering the Sherman law the Admin- 
istration showed the same ignorance of the principles 
governing the value of currency, and the same deter- 
mination to carry into execution the demands of the 
creditor classes which are enriched by the scarcity 
and dearness of money. When the question came be- 
fore the Secretary of the Treasury whether the Sher- 
man act notes should be paid in silver or gold, it was 
ordered that they be paid in gold at the option of the 
holder. President Cleveland, in his message to Con- 
gress, claimed that this interpretation of the Sherman 
act was necessary because this act declared it to be 
‘the established policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals on a parity with each other.’ He 
maintained that if the Government used its discretion 
to redeem these notes in the silver reserved against 
them, it ‘would necessarily result in their discredit 
and depreciation.’ This he urged seate the patent 
fact that the four hundred millions of silver certifi- 
cates and silver dollars issued under the Bland-Allison 
act of 1878 had never been redeemable in gold, yet 
always were at par. These same silver certificates, a 
month after the message was written, among the New 
York bankers who were decrying them, actually com- 
manded a premium of one per cent. over gold.’ 


As for the assertion of the gold advocates 
that, tho there has been a fall of prices, this 
has not been due to the contraction of the cur- 
rency, but to improvements in the 
methods of production, etc., it is 


Aste ge to be said, in the first place, that 
Serlaea even granting the assertion, it 


does not change the fact that 
prices have fallen, that falling 
prices have produced long-continued and 
disastrous depression in business. Nor does 
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it affect the argument that an increase of 
currency would raise prices and stimulate in- 
dustry. Admitting all that the gold advocates. 
say (see MonoMmErAaLiIsM) as to the cause of the 
fall of prices, the fact still stares us in the face 
that gold has terribly appreciated in general 
purchasing power, and this gold monometalists. 
have to admit, 

Mr. Giffin (Zhe Case Against Bimetalism) 
gives up the argument that gold has not appre- 
ciated, and rests his case on the lack of confi- 
dence in silver (which argument we consider 
later). He says: 


“We see, then, how widely those monometalists 
have been in fault who, in their dislike of bimetalism, 
have denied that the recent great demands for gold in 
proportion to its supply were likely to have caused a 
ris¢ in its exchange value for other things. Looked at 
in this way the fall of prices is itself a proof that gold, 
in relation to all the demands for it, has been relatively 
scarcer than it was. ... The entire habits and cus- 
toms of the people as to the use of gold and silver 
must be changed if gold isto be made abundant and 
prices are to rise. It was ¢fizs answer which should 
have been made to the bimetalist instead of a denial 
being given to the fact staring every one in the face 
that money, in the sense of the standard monetary 
substance, gold, is relatively scarcer than it was.” 


Secondly, bimetalists cannot admit that 
the fall of prices has not been due to monetary 
contraction, z. e., a contraction in proportion to 
the demand. That improvements in methods 
of production and transportation have affected 
the relative price of the commodities pro- 
duced is not denied, but that has little to do 
with the question. There has been a general 
fall in prices which cannot be explained by 
improvements in production, etc., and can be 
explained by monetary contraction. This is 
shown by the fact that, generally speaking, the 
progress of invention has been steady, while 
the fall in prices has not been steady, but as 
almost exactly followed the expansion or con- 
traction of the currency. As one may easily 
see by looking at the authoritative tables of 
prices, given under article Prices, there was 
a great decline from 1840 to 1849, exactly when 
money was growing scarce relative to the 
expansion of commerce. From 1850 to 1857 
production went on expanding no more than 
before, but prices rose because the gold of 
Australia and California increased the supply 
of money. When this expansion of money 
was over, prices fell. During the Civil War 
money again expanded, and again prices rose. 
When, after the war, contraction of money 
took place, prices fell, though they rose again 
from 1869 to 1872, when money expanded. In 
1873, when silver was nominally demonetized 
in the United States and practically in many 
European countries, we have a marked fall of 
prices, continuing till 1878, when silver was. 
partly monetized and prices rose somewhat. 
They gradually fell again as money grew 
scarce, rose a little with the Sherman act of 
1890, and later fell with the world-wide demon- 
etization of silver. In view of these facts, 
supported by the best authority, to say that 
prices have not fallen because of monetary 
contraction is to deny all recent experience. 
We have thus all reputable economists unan- 
imously agreeing down to the present time 
that prices do vary with monetary quantity ; 
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wwe have those who deny it now, admitting 
it formerly when it was a case of expanding 
currency ; we have gold monometalists ad- 
mitting that prices have fallen ; we have the 
fact that money has been contracted in pro- 
portion to demand; we have general prices 
exactly following monetary variations and 
not following the—generally speaking—steady 
progress of invention. The case cannot be 
clearer that prices, however relatively affected 
by variations in supply and demand, have 
fallen because of monetary contraction and 
not because of the pessimistic theory that 
the progress of the world has caused the de- 
pression of industry. ; 

We now come to the remaining citadel of 
the gold monometalists, that tho there has 
been a monetary contraction, and 
tho an expansion of currency is 
needed, nevertheless silver has be- 
come so cheapened in production 
and so discarded by the world that 
it cannot be safeiy used as stand- 
ard money, and certainly not without inter- 
national agreement. Silver is worth to-day, 
gold monometalists point out, only 53 cents 
on the dollar, its production has increased 300 
per cent. on the average production of 1861 to 
1873, and there is no prospect of a reduction, 
but rather, if it be monetized, of a stimu- 
lated production, with little increased demand 
forit. The goldadvocates further point out that 
silver has fallen, even tho under the Bland 
act the United States coined $4,000,000,000 
of silver, and under the Sherman act pur- 
chased 4,500,000 ounces per month. They 
argue that if this could not prevent the fall of 
silver, even when many countries were still 
coining it, the action of the United States 
alone can certainly not prevent its falling 
now, when virtually all the civilized countries 
of the world have been compelled to demon- 
etize it. They argue that the demonetization 
of silver was not the cause of its fall in price 
but the result. They urge that to attempt to 
keep so cheap a metal at a parity with gold 
can but end disastrously and plunge the United 
States into all the evils of a depreciated cur- 
rency. They argue that to coin silver worth 
only 50 cents into a legal dollar must drive out 
gold, put the United States on a par with the 
semi-civilized silver-using nations of the world, 
rob the working men by paying them in dollars 
worth only 50 cents, divide by one-half the 
$1,739,000,000 jin American savings-banks, the 
$5,566,000,000 in life-insurance companies, 
the $7,482,000,000 in assessment companies, 
CLGRneucs 
_ To this argument the silver adherents say it 
is true to-day that silver is worth only 50 
cents, but that it is no wonder that this is so, 
when since 1871 all the civilized countries of 
the world have, one after another, stopped 
using it as primary money. Silver, they urge, 
did not begin to fall till the nations began to 
demonetize it. The partial monetization and 
purchase of silver by the United States did 
not prevent the fall, they argue, simply 
because it was more than overbalanced by 
the demonetization of silver in other coun- 
tries. An international agreement to mon- 
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etize silver all silver advocates would welcome, 
but for 20 years the United States has been 
striving to get this without success. Those 
bimetalists who believe in the United States 
now acting without waiting for international 
agreement argue that if the United States 
does decide to coin silver, other countries 
will soon agree to do so, or if they do not 
will soon be compelled to do so. The fact is 
that a gold monometalism cannot be long sus- 
tained, because it is producing such depression 
that even wealthy countries like England will 
have to yield or have no further markets for 
investments. The reasons why England has 
hitherto favored gold are patent, but it is also 
patent that England may so ruin other coun- 
tries as to hurt herself and ruin her own invest- 
ments unless prices rise. There is a change in 
England. July 1, 1893, the London Statzst¢ 


* Sails : 


‘The new policy of the Indian Government is likely 
to intensify the appreciation of gold... . If it does, 
then we have to look forward to a further fall in 
prices, to frequent fluctuations in the value of money, 
and to occasional severe spasms in the money market. 
If the Indian Government succeeds, silver, in fact, 
ceases to be a precious metal, and gold in the future 
will alone have to supply all the monetary demands 
of the civilized world. It follows necessarily that the 
value of gold must steadily rise, unless, indeed, ne 
mines are discovered and the production is immensel 
increased. pe th 

‘“One consequence of the further appreciation of 
gold will be to intensify the agricultural depression all 
over Europe. Most of the charges on land have been 
fixed heretofore; they will weigh more and more 
heavily upon the land-owners as gold rises in value— 
in other words, as prices decline. So, again, rents 
will become more onerous, and it will be found that 
the settlement of the last few years was only provis- 
ional, and that a further reduction will become neces- 
sary. Also, it is evident that the burden of debt, not 
only upon individuals but upon governments, will be 
much increased. Countries like France, with an enor- 
mous debt, will feel the pinch, tho France is so rich 
and her people so thrifty that she will be able to bear 
the trial. The poorer countries will see their difficul- 
ties immensely increased, and unless they fall back 
upon silver the number of bankrupt governments will 
almost certainly increase. Spain, for example, is 
almost bankrupt already, but her difficulties will be 
increased as the burden of her gold debtis augmented. 
It will be hardly possible for Portugal to conclude a 
satisfactory settlement with her bondholders. The 
troubles of Greece will be added to, and the trials of 
Italy will likewise be multiplied. Everywhere the 
burden of debt will necessitate increased taxation, 
coe so will weigh very heavily upon the general pop- 
ulation.’ 


As late as January 19, 1895, the Stafzst said 
further : 


“The producing countries have been plunged into 
so much distress that they are compelled to sell at 
whatever price they can get, and our people are so 
well off that they are able to buy larger and larger 
quantities every year. The first consequence of this 
is that the working classes are exceedingly prosper- 
ous, and the foundation is being laid, in the second 
place, for a great increase in our trade, because mer- 
chants are laying in stocks of raw materials at excep- 
tionally low prices. It may be objected that we lost 
heavily on our exports; but that is not really so. As 
was pointed out last week, there was a shrinkage in 
the actual volume of our trade. The United Kingdom 
has the labor, the machinery, and the capital to supply 
all the rest of the world with any quantity of eoous it 
may require; but our foreign customers were too 
poor to buy from us on the usual scale. The exports 
merely confirm what the imports tell us—that the 
producing countries are in deep distress, and that we 
are growing in wealth, Of the total shrinkage in the 
value of our exports of £47,000,000, £17,000,000 is due to 
a decrease in quantity, and £30,000,000 to a decline in 
prices. Roughly, the decline in pricesin the exports 
1s half the decline in prices in the imports; or, to put 
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it differently, we gained twice as much by buying our 
imports cheap as we lost, even supposing there was a 
loss, in selling our exports also cheap. But, asa mat- 
ter of fact, the loss must have been trifling, if there 
was any loss. This country manufactures cheap goods 
for all parts of the world ; and cheap coarse stuits in- 
clude in their value not very neh labor ; the chief 
item is the raw material. But in buying the raw 
material we gained immensely, and, consequently, 
there was no need for very much reduction in wages.” 


This seems very satisfactory to English in- 
vestors, but the fact is that it has been so suc- 
cessful that English investors can now find 
few countries prosperous enough to invest in 
and are crying out that something must done, 
‘The English financial papers are full of com- 
plaints of this kind; interest is falling and mar- 
kets failing. Investments of $1000, formerly 
paying $600 per year, do not now bring in 
$400. Even the largest moneyed men realize 
that gold monometalism cannot prosper on 
the ruin of the producing countries. As long 
ago as the monetary crisis of 1892, Mr. de 
Rothschild said : 


_ “Ifthis conference were to break up without arriv- 
ing atany definite result there would bea depreciation 
in the value of that commodity [silver] which it would 
be frightful to contemplate, and out of which a mone- 
tary panic would ensue, the far-spreading conse- 
quences of which it would be impossible to foretell.” 


The conference did come to no definite con- 
clusion, a depreciation of silver did occur, 
frightful depression did result, and the con- 
sequences are not yet seen. 

Dr. Otto Arendt said in the New York /our- 
nal of August 22, 1896, concerning the effect 
upon Europe, if the United States should de- 
clare for free silver: 


““Bryan’s victory will no doubt prepare the way for 
an international agreement. Should Bryan beelected, 
we, the bimetalists, would gain formidable allies, 
while American bankers would certainly do all in 
their power to forestall the depreciation of American 
values by backing our cause of international bimet- 
alism. 

‘“*Now, as to the prospectsin Europe. The possess- 
ors of American values, fearing depreciation, would 
influence the Bourse to such an extent as to cause 
capital to reconsider its attitude toward bimetalism, 
whereupon the European governments may be obliged 
to adopt bimetalism in order to restore confidence and 
equality. ‘ ; 

** All Europe has formally declared that bimetalism 
shall not be introduced without Britain’s cooperation. 
The English cabinet at Balfour’s instigation decided, 
on March 17, that nothing should interfere with the 
gold standard. Balfour represents the remarkable 
and questionable view that no change of coinage 
should be imposed on financial men. In other words, 
the world of finance rules—the thiefis jailer. 

“ Balfour waits and hopes patiently for the bimetal- 
lic conversion of London. That famous debate of 
March 1:7 has clearly shown what is thought of the 
question in the City. The Shylock standpoint was 
never presented with more brutal effrontery than by 
Harcourt. The Americansilver party will find Har- 
court’s speech the best campaign document. A pro- 
ducer who reads this speech, and does not vote for 
Bryan, cuts hisown throat. In order to prevent some 
of this moral suicide, I quote a few characteristic 
phrases. Said the leader of the English Liberals: 

“*England has been called the land of Shylocks. 
Nobody who was present will forget the memorable 
spéech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in this House on 
this same’ question, in which he submitted to the 
world’s ridicule the dis depeaibi that this land of 
money-lenders should go from country to country, 
hat in hand, begging that we should be paid ten shil- 
lings for a pound. This is practically the goal to 
which bimetalism would lead us. [Hear, hear!] Of 
course, we are told that we shall receive more money. 
‘The truth is that we are paid not in gold, butin goods. 
It is out of this merchandise that our people make 
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their living, and now it is expected of us that we shall 
go around the world beg, ing that we shall receive less 
merchandise for our gold. Can anything more ridicu- 
lous be suggested? [Hear, hear!] “We, who have lent 
hundreds, nay thousands of millions to foreign nations, 
shall ask them that forthis money they shall give us 
less in return than we now receive. (Heer aig 

“With this speech Shylock Harcourt has laid bare 
the kernel of the whole matter. Shall producers pay 
double value in goods or not? The English creditor 
grows rich, while his American victim goes to ruin. 
When once it becomes fully understood in London 
that Bryan is bound to enact the free-silver coinage 
without the permission of the Stock Exchange, will 
not the fear of the decrease of American values bring 
about the City’s conversion? Then Balfour will follow 
his bimetallic convictions, and in that case all Europe 
is conquered. 

“It is self-evident that the American people desire 
to be as independent of the manipulators of the 
bourses of New York and Chicago as they must be 
absolutely free of the conditions that govern specula- 
tion in Berlin and London. So-called silver fanat- 
icism, of which we hear so much, is really but a 
protest against shady bourse manipulations that 
threaten the small man, year in and year out. 

“The American silver party, if it meansto doits full 
duty, must uot be content to break the gold monopoly, 
but must also put an end to the fluctuations of the 
value of silver. This should be accomplished as fol- 
lows: Immediately after Bryan assumes his office, 
the Government of the United States should ask the 
powers of Europe whether they desire a mutual 
understanding with reference to free coinage. The 
powers will not be long in formulating requests and 
submitting propositions, by whose adoption all con- 
tracting parties will gain. Thus it may come about 
that international bimetalism and the best pos- 
sible solution of the financial and economical prob- 
lems of the day will be the ultimate results of Bryan’s 
and the people’s victory.” 


This is the view of others than Dr. Arendt. 
These men hold that, having waited 20 years 
in vain for international agreement, the wiser 
hope now is for the United States to force the 
situation. It may for a while throw this coun-, 
try out of financial touch with Europe, but 
that it will wholly prevent international trade 
is absurd. Suppose the United States be ona 
silver basis and Europe on a gold basis. 
America can still buy, at the worst, gold at 
some price to effect international exchanges, 
while, if prices rise here, American producers 
will gain more than enough to make up for 
considerable inconvenience, and even loss, in 
international exchanges. The price of the 
main agricultural exports will not be affected 
at all, since they are dependent on English 
and not American markets, so that our 
main international exchanges will not suffer. 
On the other hand, if gold monometalism 
continue, depression and contraction must not 
only go on, but be intensified, because the 
gold advocates propose, and indeed will be 
compelled, to destroy all paper, which is now 
made use of to draw gold from the treasury. 
Any temporary losses which may result there- 
fore froin international exchanges are nothing 
to the suffering that must result from a con- 
tinuance of the gold monometalism. Nor do 
the silver bimetalists admit that silver will 
lack confidence. They say that to-day its fallin 
price is patently due to its world-wide demon- 
etization (e. ¢., when India closed her mints to 
its free coinage, silver fell 5 per cent.). When 
the United States commences free coinage, 
not as before coining a limited amount, but 
agreeing to take all that can be produced, it 
must rise in value, while many believe it will 
be on a par with gold. 
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Says Dr. C. B. Spahr in one of the articles 
quoted above : 


“Nothing is clearer historically than that the value 
of money depends not upon its material but upon the 
relation between its supply and the demand of busi- 
ness. My own lingering doubts upon this point were 
removed by the experience of France immediately 
after the gold discoveries. , 

“Tt will be recalled that the production of gold 
within a few years increased tenfold, while the pro- 
duction of silver merely increased at the steady rate 
it has maintained for the century. The cost of mining 
gold, measured in days’ labor,was reduced to less than 
one-half. Had gold been demonetized, as the mono- 
metalists then demanded, its value would doubtless 
have fallen as rapidly as they predicted, But as the 
mints remained open, and an ounce of gold still re- 
tained the same currency privileges as 15% ounces of 
silver, its value could not fallany faster than the value 
of all currency fell. For several years, France, with 
less than half of our present population and hardly 
more than half of our present currency, received 
yearly at her mints $100,000,000 of gold. Yet with this 
expansion of the currency came an expansion of busi- 
ness, demanding more currency. Prices rose but one- 
fifth in 15 years, and prices in silver rose as rapidly as 
pricesin gold. There was a slight premium upon sil- 
ver at the bullion dealers’, where a little 
silver waseach year sought for export, 
but this premium did not exist in ordi- 
nary transactions. Just what took place 
isadmirably described by Chevalierina 

assage that cannot be quoted too often. 
Writing in 18s9—11 years after the flood 
of cheap gold had begun to pour into the currency— 
the great monometalist of his generation said: 

“© One is surprised at first that a production of gold 
so vast, so colossal as has been noted, in comparison 
with what had been seen before, has not yet caused a 
lower ratio of gold to the other precious metal. But 
there is intervening a powerful cause which tempo- 
rarily holds back gold in its fall. France offers thus 
far an indefinitely great market upon the basis of r 
kilogram of gold for 15% of silver. For the stranger 
who owes a Frenchman a certain number of francs— 
that isa certain number of times 4% grams of silver— 
acquits himself legally by giving him a quantity of 
gold 15% times as small. henever the merchant in 
precious metals wishes to exchange his gold for silver, 

e obtains almost the same terms; for, in addition to 
the quantity indicated by the ratio of 15% tox, he has 
only to pay the premium, and by force up to this pres- 
ent that has been slight, and must remain so for some 
time yet, for a reason easy to perceive. So long as 
there remains much silver in France, people residing 
there, to whom the pieces of metal come, ought to 
esteem themselves happy to exchange it for gold ata 

remium very small over the ratio established by the 

aw of 1803, since for the payments they have to make 
they cannot make their creditors take it for more than 
the proportion of gold indicated by the law, x to 15%. 
For the same reason it wiil be impossible at London, 
at Brussels and Hamburg, at New York, or any other 

lace on the general market, for gold to be worth much 
ess than 15% its weight in silver.’ 

““What took place in France in the fifties, when the 
free coinage of gold was continued despite the pro- 
tests of the classes favoring a scarce currency, is likely 
to take place in the United States when the free 
coinage of silver is resumed, despite the protests of 
the same classes. The increase in our currency will 
be relatively less, and the rise in prices probably less, 
To-day the entire annual product of the silver-mines 
of the world (reckoned at its old price) is but a little 
more than $200,000,000._ Nearly one-half of this prod- 
uct, as Mr. Giffin said in his Case against Bimetal- 
ism, is taken for non-monetary purposes (including 
the consumption of India). Further, millions are 
taken for the subsidiary currency of gold-standard 
countries, and the entire currency of silver-standard 
countries. These demands are not lessened when 
Silver rises in price. The amount of silver that can 
be brought to our mints is not likely to exceed $ro00,- 
000,000, even if the cause of bimetalism is too weak 
abroad to lead any other nation to follow our exam- 
pie. The rel ae of our demand for gold is likely to 

ower the value of that metal to where it stood prior 
to the adoption of international monometalism in 
1893. With prices restored to the level of four or five 
years ago, $100,000,000 a year is hardly more than suf- 
ficient to maintain prices upon that level. During the 
decade between 1880 and 18go our currency, according 
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to the official estimate, increased nearly 5 per cent. 
a year. The estimate was somewhat exaggerated, 
but the real increase was about 4 per cent.. and this 
was insufficient to prevent slowly falling prices. One 
hundred million dollars a year added to our currency 
would increase its volume but 7 per cent. a year, and 
would hardly keep pace with the demands of expand- 
ing business. .. . 

“When the currency demands for the two metals 
were approximately the same, silver and gold re- 
mained at the old ratio during the first part of the 
century, tho three times as much silver was produced 
as eaids they remained at this ratio at the middle of 
this century, when three times as much gold was pro- 
duced as silver. Much more, therefore, will e ual 
currency demands maintain this ratio at the end of 
the century, when the two metals are produced in 
equal amounts.” 


Nor is there any danger of a flood of silver. 
Silver cannot be produced fast enough, or be 
brought to this country in quantities enough, 
to raise the circulation above the demand for 
money. Even gold advocates admit this. 
Secretary Carlisle’s argument is that the free 
coinage of silver will contract the currency, 
because the gold will go and there is not 
enough silver to take its place. In his widely 
quoted speech before the working men of 
Chicago, April 15, 1896, he argued that if 
the United States mints devoted themselves 
wholly to coining silver it would take 15 years 
to coin enough silver to replace the gold that 
would be driven out. But silver advocates 
are not afraid of contraction on this score, 
because they show that gold is practically out 
of circulation now, so that what new silver 
would be coined would be a gain. To talk, 
therefore, about ‘‘a 5o0-cent dollar,” ‘‘ dis- 
honesty,” and ‘‘loss to working men and 
savings-bank investors,” etc., is absurd, be- 
cause it argues, from the value of silver when 
demonetized, the value of silver under free 
coinage ; a wholly different matter. The gold 
advocates sometimes reply, ‘‘If this be so, if 
the silver dollar be worth a gold dollar, what 
willit advantage the oppressed debtors and 
farmers of whom the silver advocates make 
so much?” The answer is very simple. A 
silver dollar will be worth a dollar of gold, 
but prices will rise—measured in either silver 
or gold—because of the increased quantity of 
money, and so producers be able to pay off 
their debts the more easily in perfectly honest 
money.” 

But will this not hurt all wage-workers and 
all receivers of fixed incomes? Not if it 
benefit the whole country. To-day the wage- 
workers are suffering far more from non- 
employment and short time than from low 
wages. If prices rise, and for a while rise 
more than wages, wages will follow in time, 
while meanwhile the workers will gain far 
more than they lose in the stimulation of 
industry and the loosening of the wheels of 
commerce, to-day under paralysis. Some 
silver bimetalists admit that a temporary 
panic may be produced, if free silver be 
adopted, owing to the fear of free silver on 
the part of the moneyed classes; but they 
urge that it will be but temporary, while, if it 
does not come now, it must come later in in- 
tensified form, whenever the step to free 
silver be made. The step, they say, must be 
taken some time, because the world simply 
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cannot go on, on the ruin of the producing 
classes due to gold contraction. 

But supposing silver should not rise to a 
full 16 to 1 valuation to gold, bimetalists even 
then believe in its monetization. Suppose the 
silver dollar falls to 85 per cent. of the present 
value of a gold dollar, even so it will but bring 
back prices to where they were in,1893. Since 
1893, according to Sauerbeck’s tables, which 
are considered of the highest authority, prices 
have fallen over 15 per cent., so that if cred- 
itors are paid in dollars depreciated 15 per 
cent. these dollars will still be as valuable as 
gold dollars were in 1893. Loans contracted 
before 1893 will be paid back in money worth 
more than the money lent, and the loans 
made since 1893 are a minority of the debts. 
A few creditors may thus be wronged, yet 
mot even they dishonestly, for they loaned 
with a full understanding that currency might 
change, while the large proportion of credit- 
ors would get more value than they loaned. 
The following are Sauerbeck’s indexed figures 
from 1890: 


anuary, 1896.... 61.4 
Saws so nce, wae ° 72 61.4 
FBQ2. ev cavescsvec e 68 60.7 
Pigee cosa cscs cose 68 60.3 
oY Pee Peers 63 60.1 
SOG a hide cet na wane 62 59-3 


Thus the bimetalists believe that, with 
perfect equity, with a minimum of monetary 
disturbance, with the probability of forcing 
international agreement, the United States 
can adopt the free coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1 without waiting for international 
agreement, and thus save the country from the 
commercial ruin, the industrial prostration, 
the subserviency to the money power of Europe 
and America, the infamous bond issues and 
syndicate contracts, the increase of indebted- 
ness that have long rested like a miasma on 
the land. Says President Andrews, in a pub- 
lished letter under date of July 14, 1896: 


** After a possible first shock our credit would im- 
prove after free coinage. It is our present course 
which must speedily lower our credit. How long 
could a man or a firm continue to have credit who 
borrowed each year to pay a large portion of his run- 
ning expenses? Yet on a gold basis this course is 
inevitable, and that is at this moment the reason why 
foreign lenders are shy of our securities. There must 
be a change if we would avoid bankruptcy. With 
free coinage every industry would look up, and even 
if we lost our gold, our prosperity would invite in 
English capital just as Japan’s prosperity now causes 
it to rush there. : 

“Never since slavery days has the press in the 
parts of the country familiar to me displayed such 
disregard for truth and such stubborn obtuseness to 
the most obvious considerations as it does at present 
on the silver question. This means that the money 

ower seated in London, but with representatives in 

ew York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, is determined 
to continue the . aoe of gold, and determined, 
therefore, that the fact shall not be known. The 
bankers and the press are almost entirely under its 
influence.’ : ‘ 

“T think the money question at the present time the 
great question of civilization.” 


THE RADICAL VIEW, 


The Radical view on the silver question is 
quite different from the bimetallic view. It 
may accept the bimetallic analysis of the 
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present situation, but it bases its support of 
silver on quite other grounds. It is essentially 
a Greenback party and not a bimetallic party. 
Mr. Henry D., Lloyd, describing the Populist 
convention of 1896 at St. Louis, says (Review 
of Reviews, September, 1896): 

“The members of the People’s Party have had most 
of their education on the money question from the 
Greenbackers among them. . . . The People’s Party 
believes really in a currency redeemable in all the 
products of human labor, and not in gold alone, nor 
in gold and silver.” 

The People’s Party accepts silver at best 
as but a stepping-stone to further currency 
reforms, while many of the party question 
whether it is much of a step. It is not that 
the People’s Party wants more money, no 
matter how gained. It knows very clearly 
what kind of money it wants. Probably no 
body of men in the world are better educated 
on the money question than those who repre- 
sent recent Greenbackism. They have had 30 
years of discussion of it. They have no loose 
ideas about inflation; they know perfectly 
well the evils of overissue; but they also 
know perfectly well the evils of 


underissue. What they want is 
a paper currency, carefully re-  §ejentific 
stricted and regulated on scien- Currency. 


tific principles according to the 

multiple standard (g. v.) or some 

such system. This view, it must be remem- 
bered, has the support of almost all of even 
the most cautious economists, with the single 
tho important exception that most economists 
believe the people cannot be trusted to con- 
duct such a currency within safe limits, and 
that a currency not kept within such limits 
would be the worst kindof money. The point 
of difference between scientific Greenbackers 
and conservative economists is simply then 
how far the nation can be trusted to regulate 
a paper currency. But however this be, the 
Populist Party, recognizing that the majority 
of the nation could not be got to favor paper 
money, is willing, or at least a majority of 
the party is willing, to accept silver money as 
a step in that direction. (For the argument 
for paper money, see ParrEr Money; also 
MuLtTieLe STANDARD.) The party is willing to 
compromise on silver simply because it be- 
lieves that no advance can be made in Amer- 
ica till the power of the money monopoly be 
broken. It supports silver, therefore, mainly 
to defeat gold. 

Says Mr. Lloyd (speaking of the St. Louis 
convention, zdem): 

“The strongest single body of believers in the con- 
vention was this of anti-monopoly in everything, 
including the currency. These men would much 
rather have declared for the demonetization of gold 
than the remonetization of silver. . .. But those 
who might have called this force into activity were 

uiescent. ... The fear ruled that unless the reform 
orces united this time they would never have the 
opportunity to unite. It was in the air that there 
must be union.” 

The reason for this desire for union must be 
found in the bitterness and intensity of the 
hatred of the money power of the United 
States. It was not a new feeling. It is the 
result of 30 years of agitation against the gold 
power, beginning with the struggles over the 
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greenbacks (g. v.) in war time. This element 
cannot be dissociated from the present situa- 
tion, without utterly misunderstanding the 
situation. The silver movement is not a 
passing craze. Says the American Review 
of Reviews (August, 1896) of the Democratic 
convention which declared for free silver: 


“They were self-respecting American citizens who 
detest anarchy, abhor repudiation, and occupy their 
present attitude with the clearest conscience and 
strongest conviction that have guided their political 
action at any time since the war. : , 

“The moral superiority in the convention did not 
lie with the masterful politicians of the Hill and Whit- 
ney type, who went to Chicago with the impression 
that they might, through long experience in conven- 
tion management, divide theranks of the free-silver 
majority and secure a compromise result. Against 
the earnestness, openness, andalmost fanatical inten- 
sity of the free-silver majority, the calculating poli- 
ticians were simply helpless.” 


It is not inconsistent with the fact of this 
moral earnestness that many Populist lead- 
ers have been led into exaggeration and mis- 
take as to facts. Such is their assertion as to 
the so-called ‘‘crime of 1873.” It can be 
proved (see MonoMETALIsM) that there was no 
conspiracy or concealment on the part at least 
of most of those who prepared and voted for the 
famous act of that year, nominally demonet- 
izing a metal which had been practically de- 
monetized nearly 4o years. Itis also evident 
to most thinkers that Populist speakers and 
writers are mistaken when they refer, in the 
literal sense of the word, to any conspiracy 
at any time by the gold influence of England 
or Wall Street. There is no remotest proof of 
such a conspiracy. The much dis- 
cussed story about the coming of 
Ernest Seyd to this country as the 
representative of the gold power, 
to obtain the passage of the bill of 
1873, is a myth. Nevertheless, 
the Populists who talk of a conspiracy are not 
so wrong as at first appears, Literally, they 
are wrong ; there has been no conspiracy, but 
perhaps, only because there has been no need 
of one. In no civilized country (except occa- 
sionally in the United Sates) has the financial 
policy of that country been directed by the 
masses of its people. In every country (and 
including the United States, except on a few 
occasions) the financial policy of the country 
has been directed by the elass engaged in the 
business of handling or loaning money. 
Especially has this been the case in England. 
Now the perfectly avowed and natural inter- 
est of this class has been, for the last 30 years 
in all countries, and for the last 80 years in Eng- 
land, to favor gold. Its members have, there- 
fore, peace honestly and usually openly, 
worked for the demonetization of everything 
except gold. They may have issued private 
circulars and written private letters and they 
probably have, but this was their right, since 
perhaps 99 per cent. of this class have honestly 
believed that their views were for the real good 
of all, and since this view can be, to say the 
least, strongly defended (see MoNoMETALISM). 
There has been therefore no conspiracy nor 
need of one. And yet this whole class, to a 
greater or less degree, does agree together to 
oppose all forms of currency expansion and 
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recently the use of anything as standard 
money but gold. The effect of this upon the 
world is well known. rcs 

The effects of gold appreciation upon the 
prosperity of a country have never been more 
strongly felt by any Populist than by some of 
the sober economists quoted above. Yet 
steadily, from 1863 to 1896, the moneyed class 
time after time have’ prevailed upon Congress 
to enact a bill now partly destroying the legal- 
tender value of greenbacks; now withdraw- 
ing all paper money; now voting to pay 
bondholders in gold, tho the soldiers who risked 
their lives in war were paid in paper; now 
demonetizing silver; now repealing what few 
bills have been passed looking toward a larger 
currency. When the producing masses have 
induced Congress to at least compromise, they 
have seen the money power influence the Pres- 
identtoaveto. Recently they have seen the ad- 
ministration, in closest intimacy with a secret 
syndicate, giving it favorable terms on loans of 
millions of dollars, the interest on which the 
people must pay. Is it any wonder that the cry 
of a gold conspiracy has been raised? Mrs. 
S. Emery’s Seven Financial Conspiracies is 
said to have reached a sale of 400,000 copies. 
As its statements have played a large part in 
financial history we quote a synopsis of it 
here, given by Mr. G. B. Waldron in his Hana- 
book on Currency and Wealth (pp. 37-40). 
Mr. Waldron gives also the answer which Mr. 
Sherman has made to the book, and we quote 
his answer. It will be seen, as stated above, 
that Mrs. Emory is wrong in charging con- 
spiracy, but also that she is not wrong in her 
argument that our legislation has been un- 
justly influenced again and again by the 
money interest. 

Says Mr. Waldron : 


“The first great conspiracy, according to Mrs. 
Emery, was inthe law of February 2s, 1862. 

“““Wherein it was stipulated that the greenback 
should be a legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, except duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt, which from that time forward should be 
paid in coin.’ 

“This ‘created a demand for gold,’ and sent it to a 
premium, reaching 185 per cent. in 1864. The special 
advantage of thisto ‘Shylock’ was that ‘he could buy 
bonds with greenbacks at face value, and by means 
of the exemption clause he could turn his gold into 
greenbacks at enormous advantage.’ It further 
added greatly to the cost of imported goods, for which 
the war made a greatly increased demand. Duties 
being payable in gold, with gold at a premium, the 
prices of imported goods would be greatly advanced 
to the consumer. 

“Ina reply to this, made October rs, 1891, and widely 
circulated in the press, Senator John Sherman ac- 
knowledged that ‘the duties on imported goods were 
required to be paid in coin, in order to provide the 
means to pay the interest on our bonds in coin.’ 
Then he adds: 

“«This clause had not only the cordial support of 
Secretary Chase, but of President Lincoln, and proved 
to be the most important financial aid of the Govern- 
ment devised during the war. Goods being imported 
upon coin values, it was but right that the duty to 
the Government should be paid in the same coin. 
Otherwise, the duties would have been constantly 
diminishing with the lessening purchasing power of 
our greenbacks. If the interest of our debt had not 
been paid in coin, we could have borrowed no money 
abroad, and the rate of interest, instead of diminish- 
ing, as it did, would have been largely increased, and 
the volume of our paper money would necessarily 
have had to be increased, and its market value would 
have gone down lower and lower, and probably ended, 
as Confederate money did, in being as worthless as 
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Tags. This exemption clause saved our public credit 
by making a market for our bonds, and was paid by 
foreigners for the privilege of entering our markets.’ 

For proof of conspiracy the famous ‘ Hazzard Cir- 
cular’ is offered in evidence (not by Mrs. Emery, 
however). This Dor parks to be issued by Charles 
Hazzard, an agent of London capitalists in 1862, to 
New York Capitalists. It is said to have been taken 
from letter-files of the First National 
Bank of Council Grove, Kan., by Isaac 
Sharp in 1873, and first published in the 
Council Grove Guarda September 18, 
1886. James G. Nisbett made affidavit 
in the county of Posey, Indiana, on May 
29, 1894, that, while on guard in the army at Lebanon, 

y., about the esth of July, 1862, he with Sheridan 
Anderson, now deceased, were ordered to follow a 
party of three, one woman and two men, and that 
when asked to account for themselves one of them 
gave hisname as Charles Hazzard, told that he was 
an Englishman in this country on business, and gave 
them a package of envelopes containing circulars. 
One of these Nisbett retained, and in his affidavit 
gave in full substantially as it appeared in the Coun- 
cil Grove Guard. It is as follows: 

*““* Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, 
and chattel slavery destroyed. This I and my Eu- 
ropean friends arein favor of, for slavery is but the 
Owning of labor, and carries with it the care of the 
laborer, while the European plan led on by England is 
capital control of labor by controlling wages. This 
can be done by controlling the money. The great 
debt, that capitalists will see to itis made out of the 
War, must be used as a measure to control the volume 
of money. To accomplish this, the bonds must be 
used as a banking basis. We are now waiting to get 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recom- 
mendation to Congress. It will not do to allow the 
greenbacks, as they are called, to circulate as money 
any length of time, as we cannot control them. But 
we can control the bonds, and through them the bank 
issues.’ 

“The second ‘ conspiracy,’ according to Mrs. Emery, 
was the national banking system in 1863. 

*** By it Shylock was permittedto invest his green- 
backs in Government bonds at face value. Upon 
these bonds he not only drew gold interest in ad- 
vance, but by means of the bank scheme he actually 
had go per cent. of their value returned to him. While 
drawing interest upon the entire investment in the 
form of bonds, 90 per cent. of it has been returned to 
him in the form of national bank-notes, and it is with 
these he carries on his banking business, loaning them 
out upon the most advantageous terms.’ 

“Of this national banking system Senator John 
Sherman says: 

«It is now conceded to have been the best form of 
paper money issued by banks that has ever been de- 
vised. It was organized to take the place of the State 
banks, which at the beginning of the war had out- 
standing over $200,000,000 of notes, of value varying 
from State to State, and most of it ata discount of from 
5to25 percent. It was absolutely necessary to get rid 
of these State bank-notes, and to substitute in their 
place the notes of banks which were secured beyond 
doubt by the deposit of United States bonds, a system 
so perfect that, from the beginning until now, no one 
has lost a dollarin the circulating notes of national 
banks.’ 

“ Consptracy No. 7.—According to Mrs. Emery the act 
of April 12, 1896, was passed for the purpose of con- 
tracting the currency by destroying the greenbacks, 
upon which the people paid nointerest. This gave 
‘ Shylock’ more bonds, and at the same time ‘low- 
ered the prices of other property and added that much 
more to the burdens of the debtor class.’ It doubled 
the debt of the Government, so that ‘to-day it would 
take more bushels of wheat, more tons of hay, or 
bales of cotton, to pay our national debt than it would 
have taken at the close of the war.’ : 

“On this point Senator Sherman denies that there 
has been any contraction, saying: ‘4 

‘““¢Tt has been demonstrated by official documents 
that, from.the beginning of the war to this time, the 
volume of our currency has been increasing 5 eet 

e 


Greenbacks, 


year more rapidly than our population.... 
statements made by Mrs. Emery about the contrac- 
tion of our currency are not only misleading, but they 
are absolutely false. She states that in 1868 $473,- 
000,000 of our money was destroyed, and in 1869 
500,000,000 of our money passed into a cremation 
tirnace, and in 1870 $67,000,000 was destroyed. Now, 
these statements are absolutely false. What she calls 
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money in these paragraphs was the most burdensome 
form of interest-bearing securities, Treasury notes. 
Peoria ie per cent. interest, and compound-interest. 
notes. hese were the chief and most burdensome 
items of the public debt. They were paid off in the: 
years named, and were never at any time for more than 
a single day money in circulation. When issued they 
were received as money, but as interest accrued they 
os investments, and were not at all in circula- 
ion. 

“Says Mrs. Emery : 

“ Conspiracy No. 4.—'The fourth act in Shylock’s- 
tragedy, by which the Government and this great. 
people were sacrificed, is familiarly known as the: 
creait-strengthening act, by which the 
on bonds were ae payable in coin. 
This act, approve arch 18, 1869, added 
to the burdens of the people Oroee than Currency 
six hundred millions of dollars. Itis Contraction, 
claimed by many bondholders and 
their leaders that the act which author- 
ized the issue of these bonds made them payable in 
gold. But there is no such possible interpretation of 
the act; and if they were issued payable in gold in 
the first place, why did they pass the credit-strength-- 
ening act of 1869? The very fact that they passed that. 
act four years after the close of the war, when the 
country was at peace with the world and itself, is. 
proof beyond question that they were at first made 

ayable in legal tender, and that this law was passed 
or no other purpose than that of doubling the wealth 
of the bondholder, which, of necessity, must and a@za” 
double the burdens of the people.’ 

“She further declaresthat ‘ Grant’s election to the: 
Presidency and Sherman’s appointment to the Treas- 
ury were secured through their pledges to obtain the 
passage of this infamous act.’ 

“Senator Sherman says with reference to this. 
act: 

““*T maintain, and still believe, that bya fair con~ 
struction of the loan laws we had a right to pay the 
principal of the bonds as they matured in greenbacks- 
of the kind and character in existence when the 
bonds were issued, but I insisted that it was the duty 
of the Government to define a time when the green- 
backs should be either redeemed or maintained at-. 
par in coin; that this wasa plain obligation of honor 
and duty which rested upon the United States, and 
that it was not honorable or right to avail ourselves. 
of our own negligence in restoring these notes to the 
specie standard in order to pay the bonds in the de- 
preciated money. This idea is embodied in the credit- 
strengthening act.’ 

‘Conspiracy lVo. 5.—The next step Mrs. Emery says: 
was that of refunding the national debt by the act of 
July 14, 1870: 

““Tt was a scheme to perpetuate the debt, and a plot: 
against the people to keep them forever under the 
yoke of bondage. . . . It has placed the burden be-- 
yond the control of the generation that created it. 
We have already paid interest enough to have twice 
paid the debt, and yet to-day it is a greater burden: 
upon the people than it was at the close of the war. 
... There is but one interpretation to the funding” 
act ; its object isto compel our children and children’s. 
children, through all generations, to serve the children. 
of these bondholders.’ 

“In reply to this, Senator Shermansays: __ 

“*Atthe date of the passage of the refunding act, 
July 14, 1870, we had outstanding bonds bearing 5 and 
6per cent. interest for about $1,500,000,000. By the 
wise providence of Congress we had reserved the 
right of redeeming a portion of this debt within five 
years, and a portion of it within ten years, so that the 
debt was, in the inain, then, redeemable at our pleas-- 
ure. It was not possible to pay it in coin, and it was. 
not honorable to pay it in greenbacks, especially as 
that could only have been done by issuing new green- 
backs far beyond the volume existing during the war, 
and which would at once depreciate in value and 
destroy the public credit, and dishonor the country. 
We therefore authorized the exchange, par for par, 
of bonds bearing 4, 4%, and 5 per cent. interest for the 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. The only 
contest in Congress upon the subject was whether the 
new bonds should run 5, ro, and 15 years, or ro, 15, and 
o years. I PETE the shorter period, but the 
Viause of Representatives, believing that the new 
bonds would not sell at par unless running for a 
longer period, insisted that the 4 per cent. bonds 
should run for 30 years, . . . It required some 10 years 
to complete these refunding operations—of which the 
larger part was accomplished while I was Secretary 
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of the reasury—and they ee in a saving of 

‘ -third of the interest on the debt. 

conspired No. 6.—In the words of Mrs. Emery: 

“We next find these civilized brigands have con- 
summated a scheme for the demonett- 


zation of stlver. This act, passed in 


Demoneti- 1373, destroyed the money quality of 
zation of silver, and thus produced a farther con- 
Silver traction of the currency. The object 


of this act was first to prevent the 
payment of the bonds, and second to 
increase their value.’ 3 

ots Alleged Bribery by Ernest Seyd.—Here the claim of 
conspiracy is brought forward in great detail. The 
Banker's Magazine of August, 1873, is quoted, as fol- 
Jows, by Senator Daniel of Virginia, in a speech de- 
livered in the Senate, May 22, 1890 (p. 5128): 

“'Tn 1872, silver being demonetized in Germany, 
England, and Holland, a capital of £100,000 [$500,000] 
‘was raised, and Ernest Seyd was sent to this country 
with this fund, as agent for foreign bondholders, to 
effect the same object.’ : : : 

“Mrs. Emery says (. 52) that this testimony is cor- 
roborated by 7he Congressional Globe of Aprilg, 1872, 
as follows: = « " 

“¢Brnest Seyd of London, a distinguished writer 
and bullionist zo zs now here, has given great atten- 
tion to the subject of mint and coaee: After having 
examined the first draft of this bill (for the demoneti- 
zation of silver), he made various sensible sugges- 
tions, which the committee adopted and embodied in 
the bill.’ 

“Frederick A. Luckenbach appeared before James 
A. Miller, the clerk of the Supreme Court at Denver, 
‘Col., on May 6, 1892, and made affidavit that as an in- 
ventor and business man, at Philadelphia and New 
‘York, he made several business visits to London ; that 
he became well acquainted with Mr. Ernest Seyd in 
London, meeting him first in 1865, and renewing his 
acquaintance with him each year, and ‘upon each 
occasion became his guest at one or more times, join- 
ing his family at dinner or other meals.’ In February, 
1874, while at dinner at Mr. Seyd’s house, the conver- 
sation turned on rumored corruption in the Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Seyd told him that ‘he (Seyd] could 
telate facts about the corruption of the American 
‘Congress that would place it far ahead of the English 
Parliament in that line.’ Mr. Luckenbach relates 
that after dinner Mr. Seyd took him apart, and after 
making him pledge his honor not to relate what he 
was about to say, made this statement: 

“*T went to America in the winter of 1872-73, author- 
ized to secure, if Icould, a bill demonetizing silver. 
It was to the interest of those I represented—the goy- 
ernors of the Bank of England—to have it done. I 
took with me £100,000 sterling, with instructions if 
it was not sufficient to accomplish the object, to 
draw for another £100,000, or as much as was neces- 
sary. 

““He said that German bankers werealso interested 
in having it accomplished, and that he was the finan- 
cial adviser of the bank. He Gontinued : 

“*T saw the committee of the House and Senate, and 
paid the money, and stayed in America until I knew 
the measure was safe.’ 

“This affidavit of Mr. Luckenbach was made after 
the death of Mr. Seyd. A few weeks later there ap- 

eared in the New York Avening Post a letter from 

rnest Seyd, his son, and Richard Seyd, his brother, 
giving an unqualified denial of these statements. 
‘They say: 

“«Brnest Seyd was not in the United States at that 
date, for the purpose of bribing members of Congress 
to vote for the demonetization of silver, never having 
been there since 1856. The statement is the more ab- 
surd as he was the first to take up the cause of silver 
in England against the prevailing doctrine here, and 
remained a consistent supporter of silver, as his 
numerous works on the subject will show.’ 

“There is no question that Mr. Seyd wasa bimetalist, 
but it has been claimed on the other side that Mr. 
Seyd, in coming to this country, was acting not in 
accordance with his own beliefs, but in the interests 
of his clients, the Bank of England, and that, if the 
son and brother are honest in defense of a dead mem- 
per es cag iar ph they may’ have been mistaken. 

r. seyd may have come to America i 
PBN hin ne Teen Bone 

ut Mr. Alfred T. Story, an English corr 
for The Voice [given in The Foice of ep ee 
went to see the son and brother of Ernest Seyd at 
London, and was shown the letter-books of the firm 
for the years 1872 and 1873, When Mr. Seyd was said to 
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have been in America. He made a special investi- 
gation of the signatures of Ernest Seyd, Sr., from 
October, 1872, to March, 1873, and ‘found that they were 
frequent all through that period ; and there were cer- 
tainly no breaks between the dates long enough for 
Mr. Seyd to have paid a visit to the States.’ These 
signatures were pointed out to him by the cashier of 
the firm, who was in the business wit them in 1872-73. 
The cashier said that he was prepared to take oat 
that the signatures were Ernest Seyd’s, Sr. 

‘“ When asked whether he knew Frederick A. Luck- 
enbach, and whether he was on such terms of intimacy 
in Ernest Seyd’s family as to make his statement at 
all possible, Mr. Richard Seyd said: | 

“Mr. Luckenbach had an introduction to us, and 
he on several occasions dined at my own and my 
brother’s house. Mr. Luckenbach, however, was an 
uneducated man, and I can only igs ng putting the 
most charitable construction on Mr. Luckenbach s 
statements, that that gentleman misunderstood 
some jesting that may have taken place,and upon 
such misunderstanding built up his strange accu- 
sations.’ Pn * 

“As to the quotation in The Banker's Journal, the 
editor of that journal in New York city declares that 
no such statement ever appeared in the pages of The 
Journal. The quotation from The Congressional Globe 
occurs ina speech by Mr. Hooper ef Massachusetts, 
before the House. He does referto aid 
received from Ernest Seyd of London, 
in reference to the bill then before 
Congress, which resulted in the de- 
monetization of the silver dollar, but 
the words which are printed in italics 
(see p. 41), ‘who ts now here,’ making Mr. Seyd to be 
actually present in the country at that time (7a) do 
not appear in the records of 7he Congressional lobe, 
and seem to have been added by some one to the 
quotation. P 

“The letter of Ernest Seyd to Mr. Hooper has since 
been published inthe records of Congress. (Senate 
Mis. Doc. No. 29, Fifty-third Congress, first session.) 
It is dated ‘La Princes Street Bank, London, February, 
17, 1872,’ and among other things of a technical char- 
acter recommends the coining of a silver dollar of 
400 grains legal tender to any amount not exceeding 
$100 (or $50). Near the close of his long letter Mr. 
Seyd makes this statement: 

“*T am myself, as you will perceive from my writ- 
ings, and others with me, in favor of the full and 
complete adoption of the double valuation, giving full 
legal tender to coins as low even as one-fourth dollar 
in value, believing that this is the only true system 
upon which a future universal system of coinage can 
be based. Nevertheless, recognizing the difficulty of 
carrying this point at present, and in order to enable 
you to uphold the essential features of the gold val- 
uation, I limit my recommendation to the issue of this 
single full-valued dollar-piece, under the proposed 
restriction of tender value to $50 or $100, partly for 
enabling you, without drawback or inconvenience 
whatever, to widen or to close the valuation question 
at any time, and partly in order to relieve you of the 
unsuitable obligations of the mint to redeem a sur- 
plus of either the token silver or the token copper 
coinage.’ 

‘““ Whatever may be said as to the question of con- 
spiracy inthe act of 1873, the fact remains that the 
standard silver dollar was dropped out of the law, 
and not again restored until the act of 1878. 

.‘ Mrs. Emery says that the panic of 1873 was the 
direct result of this demonetization, but it is difficult 
to see how this could be, since the time between de- 
monetization and the panic was so short, and there 
was little silver in circulation at the time. 

‘At about this time appeared two circulars to which 
reference is frequently made by writers on the ques- 
tion of conspiracy by the moneyed men of the coun- 
try. Under date of October o, 1877, it is stated tha 
the following circular was sent to all the bankers o 
the country: 

“ “DEAR SIR: It is advisable to doallin your power 
to sustain such prominent daily and weekl newspa- 
pers, especially the agricultural and religious press, 
as will oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, 
and that you also withhold patronage or favors from 
all applicants who are not willing to oppose the Gov- 
ernment issue of money. Let the Government issué 
the coin, and the banks issue the paper money of the 
country, for then we can better protect each other. 

To repeal the law creating national bank-notes 
or to restore to circulation the Government issue of 
money, will be to provide the people with money, and 
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will, therefore, seriously affect your individual profit 
as bankers and lenders. See your Congressman at 
once, and engage him to support our interests, that 
we may control legislation. 
““ JAMES BUELL, Secretary, 
“““247 Broadway.’ 

“Colonel S. F. Norton of Chicago, author of Zen 
Men of Money Island, is said to have a copy of this 
circular given him by a banker in Bloomington, Ia. 

“Attempted Press Bribery.—The Chicago Jnfer- 
Ocean (Rep.) of October 29, 1877,contains the following: 

“* The Inter-Ocean acknowledges the receipt of the 
following singular document which came to this office 
from New York, Saturday morning: 


“*““THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ASSOCIATION, 
“** 247 Broadway, Room 4. 
‘ _ ‘“*“New York, October 9, 1877. 

SCO“ Strictly private. 

_ “***DEAR SIR: Please insert the inclosed printed 
slip as leaded matter on the editorial page of your 
first issue immediately following the receipt of ‘this, 
and send marked copy with the bill to 

«ss Yours truly, 
«ee JAMES BUELL, Sec’y. 

*““*““ Comments on the slip, not to exceed half a col- 
umn, will be paid for, if billed at the same time. 

sees ” 
jin 


“«The following is the document, which we are 
asked to insert as leaded matter on the editorial page; 
in other words, asa statement made by the /zfer- Ocoae 

“<The Greenback Party has offered, through its 
managers, to sell out to the Democrats and here- 
after to work in Democratic harness if a few of their 
leaders can be provided for. This shows how much 
dependence there is to be placed on the leaders of 
the lunatics who clamor for money based on nothing.” 

“““ We insert this, but we shall send no*bill for it. 
We shall send no bill because, in the first place, we 
do not follow directions about leading it; secondly, 
we can’t believe a word of the statement to be true. 
We do not know who is managing the affairs of the 
American Bankers’ Association; but, whoever he is, 
we advise that body to get rid of him without delay. 
‘The attempt to thus maliciously destroy the Green- 
back Party, without submitting a word of proof, is a 
piece of effrontery which ought to be beneath any 
body of commercial gentlemen, and especially the 
American Bankers’ Association. We refuse to believe 
that such an extraordinary document was authorized 
by that body.’ 

“In the New York Suz (Dem.) of October 2s, 1877, 
only four days earlier, appeared notice of the receipt 
of a similar letter requesting that the following be 
inserted : 

‘““*The prospect is that in six months there will not 
be a Greenback leader in all the land. Overtures 
have been made by the leaders of the Greenback 
movement to President Hayes to abandon the green- 
back asa lost cause, provided that he will give good 
official positions to about twenty of the most blatant 
of the clamorous for money thatis based on nothing.’ 

“It is but proper to say that James Buell is dead 
and cannot speak for himself; but others, at that 
time officers of the American Bankers’ Association 
of New York city, deny that such circulars were ever 
issued by authority of the association. 

“In the words of Mrs. Emery : 

“** Conspiracy No. 7.—This act, passed January 24, 
1875, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
destroy the fractional currency, and issue silver 
coin in like denominations to take its place. The 
people had found the fractional currency conve- 
nient, not only as a medium of exchange at home, 
but especially cheap and convenient for small re- 
‘mittances in trade. The destruction of this money 
was a serious injury to the business men of the 
country. For without fractional currency even small 
remittances incurred the expense of a draft or money- 
order. But Congressappeared to be looking after the 
interest of the money-monger, and not to the pros- 
perity of the country. f ; 

“‘Tt next became necessary to issue bonds with 
which to purchase the silver bullion authorized for 

4 coinage. Let it be remembered that 

these were untaxed, interest-bearing 

. bonds, and of such large denomina- 

Resumption. tions that only capitalists were able to 

carry them, while to the debt-ridden 

people was added the interest of these 

-very bonds, which could only exist by the destruc- 

tion of the greenbacks and fractional currency upon 
<which the people paid no interest. 
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“*The restoration of silver as a medium of ex- 
change was a great triumph to the unthinking 
masses, and greatly increased their confidence in the 
govermental policy, but to those who studied the 
situation the jingle of silver was another death-knell 
to the prosperity of the country.’ 

“This Senator Sherman calls ‘the pride and boast 
of the Government of the United Seares since it 
resulted in ‘the restoration of our notes, long after the 
war was over, to the standard of coin.’ 

“These are the seven acts of government, which 
Mrs. Emery calls the ‘Seven Financial Conspira- 
cies,’ but which Senator Sherman in reply declares 
to be ‘the seven great pillars of our financial credit, 
the seven great financial measures by which the 
Government was saved from the perils of war, and by 
which the United States has become the most flour- 
ishing and prosperous nation in the world.” 


Thus far Mr. Waldron’s condensation of 
Mrs. Emery’s charges and Senator Sherman’s 
reply. It will be seen that as to conspiracy 
Mrs. Emery has not made out her case, and 
that the less Populist writers say about the Haz- 
zard circular, Mr. Seyd’s alleged bribery, and 
the so-calied Buell circular, the better for their 
cause. Nevertheless, he who does not read 
between the lines vital truths accompanied by 
occasional mistakes, can scarcely realize the 
situation. Whatever one thinks about the 
necessity of making the greenbacks not good 
in paymeut of duties or the interest on the 
public debt, only protectionists will accept 
Senator Sherman’s glib answer that foreign- 
ers pay the duties on imports, while many 
will question the statement that we could 
only find a market for bonds by making them 
payable in gold. As for the creation of our 
present national banking system ; contraction 
of the currency; the so-called “credit 
strengthening act”; the refunding of the 
debt; the demonetization of silver ; resump- 
tion of specie payments—Mrs. Emery’s con- 
cluding seven points—no person can deny 
that they took place; that they were each 
one pushed through Congress by the influence 
of the moneyed classes, and that they were 
every one in pursuance of a settled policy of 
gold monometalism. (For a discussion of 
them see Currency.) The Populists have a 
grievance, and a bitter one, if all economists 
are right, that falling prices do depend on the 
quantity of the currency ; that falling prices 
are fatal to prosperity, and that an expanded 
currency can raise prices. They have seen 
millionaires flourish and agriculturists suffer ; 
they have steadily seen corporations and trusts 
fatten, and prices fall; they have seen great 
syndicates hand in glove with Presidents and 
controlling Congress. All they desire is the re- 
turn of prices to where they were when most 
debts were contracted, and then, on that basis, 
the establishment of a just and scientific cur- 
rency. Such, in brief, is the Populists’ argu- 
ment. It is with them an intensely moral one, 
and acry forjustice. Iftemporarily the mone- 
tization of silver should raise prices for the 
working classes before it raised their wages, 
Populists believe that, by raising prices, silver 
monetization will so stimulate industry that 
workmen will be employed all the time instead 
of on half time, as they are largely to-day, and 
so better off, even with higher prices. Invest- 
ors in savings-banks, etc., will not be robbed, 
because they believe the talk of a 50-cent dollar 
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to be a false argument raised by interested 
classes and caught up bya deceived public. 
They believe that silver will be made equal 
with gold and that with quickened industry, 
living prices, the country can go on to a scl- 
entific currency, which shall be better than 
either silver or gold. If, on the other hand, the 
producers of factory and field do not unite 
against the gold interest, Populists believe 
that money must continue to contract, prices 
continue to fall, anda suffering result which 
may leave the workers almost helpless. Said 
President Walker, who is not a Populist (Ad- 
dress before the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, December 26, 1890) : 

“The money supply is not a matter of no conse- 
quence. Alike considerable excess and considerable 
deficiency inevitably become the source of direful ills 
and woes unnumbered. If of an irredeemable and 
fluctuating paper currency, that alcohol of commerce, 
it can be said that ‘it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder,’ with equal truth may it be added that 
strangulation, suffocation are not words too strong to 
express the agony of the industrial body when em- 
braced in the fast-tightening folds of contracting 
money supply.” 


References: International Bimetalism, by Francis 
A. Walker (1896); Az Honest Dollar, by President E. B. 
Andrews (1889); Cozn’s Financial School, by W. H. 
Harvey (1894). Also the books and magazine articles 
quoted above. 


SINGLE TAX, THE.—A statement of the 
fundamental principles of the reform bearing 
the name of the Single Tax, and prepared for 
the Financial Reform Almanack of England, 
for the year 1891, by the great apostle of the 
movement, Henry George, is herewith pre- 
sented. For a necessarily brief exposition, 
nothing more comprehensive and authoritative 
has been written. Speaking for himself and 
his associates, Mr. George says: 

‘We propose to abolish all taxes save one 
single tax levied on the value of land, irre- 
spective of the value of improvements in or 
on it. 

‘““What we propose is not a tax on real 
estate, for real estate includes improvements. 
Nor is it a tax on land, for we would not tax 
all land, but only land having a value irre- 
spective of its improvements, and would tax 
that in proportion to that value. 

“Our tax involves the imposition of no new 
tax, since we already tax land valuesin taxing 
realestate. To carry it out we have only to 
abolish all taxes save the tax on real estate 
and to abolish all of that which now falls on 
buildings or improvements, leaving only that 
part of it which now falls on the value of the 
bare land, This we would increase so as to 
take as nearly as may be the whole of the 
economic rent, or what is sometimes styled 
the ‘unearned increment of land values.’ 

‘That the value of land alone would suffice 
to provide all needed public revenues—munic- 
ipal, county, and national—there is no doubt. 
To show briefly why we urge this change, let 
me treat (1) of its.expediency, and (2) of its 
justice. 

““(1) Jt would dispense with a whole army of 
tax-gatherers and other officials which present 
taxes require, and place in the Treasury a 
much larger proportion of what is taken from 
the people, while, by making government 
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simpler and cheaper, it would make it purer. 
It would get rid of taxes which necessarily pro- 
mote fraud, perjury, bribery, and 

corruption; which lead men into 

temptation, and which tax what Expediency. 
the nation can least afford to spare 

—honesty and conscience. Since 

land lies out of doors and cannot be removed, 
and its value is the most readily ascertained of 
all values, the tax to which we would resort 
can be collected with the minimum of cost and 
the least strain upon public morals. 

“Tt would enormously increase the produc- 
tion of wealth : 

‘A, By the removal of the burdens that 
now weigh upon industry and thrift. If we 
tax houses, there will be fewer and poorer 
houses; if we tax machinery, there will be 
less machinery; if we tax trade there will be 
less trade; if we tax capital there will be less 
capital; if we tax savings, there will be less 
savings. All the taxes, therefore, that we 
would abolish, are taxes that repress industry 
and lessen wealth. But if we tax land values, 
there will be no less land. 

‘‘B, On the contrary, the taxation of land 
values has the effect of making land more easily 
available by industry, since it makes it more 
difficult for owners of valuable land, which 
they themselves do not care to use, to hold it 
idle for alarger future price. While the aboli- 
tion of taxes on labor and the products of 
labor would free the active element of produc- 
tion, the taxing of land values in taxation 
would free the passive element by destroying 
speculative land values and preventing the 
holding out of use of land needed for use. If 
any one will but look around to-day and see 
the unused or but half used land, the idle 
labor, the unemployed or poorly employed 
capital, he will get some idea of how enormous 
would be the production of wealth were all 
the forces of production free to engage. 

‘“C, The taxation of the processes and prod- 
ucts of labor on the one hand, and the insuf- 
ficient taxation of land values on the other, 
produces an unjust distribution of wealth 
which is building up in the hands of a few for- 
tunes more monstrous than the world has 
ever before seen, while the masses of our peo- 
ple are steadily becoming relatively poorer. 
These taxes necessarily fall on the poor more 
heavily than on the rich; by increasing prices, 
they necessitate larger capital in all businesses, 
and consequently give an advantage to large 
capitals; and they give, and in some cases are 
designed to give, special advantages and mo- 
nopolies to combinations and trusts. On the 
other hand, the insufficient taxation of land 
values enables men to make large fortunes by 
land speculation and the increase in ground 
values—fortunes which do not represent any 
addition by them to the general wealth of the 
community, but merely the appropriation by 
some of what the labor of others creates. 

‘‘ This unjust distribution of wealth develops 
on the one hand a class idle and wasteful, be- 
cause they are too rich, and on the other hand 
a class idle and wasteful, because they are too 
poor—it deprives men of capital and opportu- 
nities which would make them more efticient 
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producers, 
duction, 

‘““D. The unjust distribution which is giving 
us the hundred-fold millionaire on the one 
side, and the tramp and the pauper on the 
other, generates thieves, gamblers, social par- 
isites of all kinds, and requires large expend- 
iture of money and energy in watchmen, 
policemen, courts, and prisons, and other 
means of defense and repression. It kindlesa 
greed of gain and a worship of wealth, and 
produces a bitter struggle for existence which 
fosters drunkenness, increases insanity, and 
causes men whose energies ought to be de- 
voted to honest production to spend their 
time and strength in cheating and grabbing 
from each other. Besides the moral loss, all 
this involves an enormous economic loss which 
the single tax would save. 

““E. The taxes we would abolish fall most 
heavily on the poorer agricultural districts, 
and thus tend to drive population and wealth 
from them to the great cities. The tax we 
would increase would destroy that monopoly 
of land which is the great cause of that dis- 
tribution of population which is crowding peo- 
ple too closely together in some places and 
scattering them too far apart in other 
places. Families live on top of one anotherin 
cities, because of the enormous speculative 
prices at which vacant lots are held. In the 
country they are scattered too far apart for 
social intercourse and convenience, because, 
instead of each taking what land he can use, 
every one who can grabs all he can get, in 
the hope of profiting by the increase of value, 
and the next man must pass further on. Thus 
we have scores of families living under a sin- 
gle roof, and other families living in dug-outs 
on the prairies afar from neighbors—some 
living too close to each other for moral, men- 
tal, or physical health, and others too far 
separated for the stimulating and refining in- 
fluences of society. The waste in health, in 
mental vigor, and in unnecessary transporta- 
tion results in great economic losses which the 
Single Tax would save. t 

‘“(2) Let us turn to the moral side, and con- 
sider the question of justice. The right of 
property does not rest on human 
laws; they have often ignored and 
violated it. It rests on natural 
laws—that is to say, the law of 
God. It is clear and absolute, 
and every violation of it, whether committed 
by a man or a nation, is a violation of the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ —The man 
who catches a fish, grows an apple, raises a 
calf, builds a house, makes a coat, paints 
a picture, constructs a machine, has, as to any 
such thing, an exclusive right of ownership, 
which carries with it the right to give, to sell, 
or bequeath that thing. But who made the 
earth that any man can claim such an owner- 
ship of it, or any part of it, or the right to 
sell, or bequeath it? Since the earth 
but is only the temporary 
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one can have any exclusive right of ownership 
in land, and that the rights of all men to land 
must be equal and inalienable. There must 
be an exclusive right to possession of land for 
one to reap the products of his labor. But 
this right of possession must be limited by the 
equal right of all, and should therefore be 
conditioned on the payment to the community 
by the possessor of an equivalent for any spe- 
cial valuable privilege thus accorded him. 

‘“When we tax houses, crops, money, furni- 
ture, capital, or wealth in any of its forms, we 
take from individuals what rightfully belongs 
to them. We violate the right of property, 
and in the name of the State commit robbery. 
But when we tax ground values we take from 
individuals what does not belong to them, but 
belongs to the community, and which cannot 
be left to individuals without the robbery of 
other individuals. 

““Think what the value of land is. It has 
no reference to the cost of production, as has 
the value of houses, horses, ships, clothes, or 
other things produced by labor; for land is 
not produced by man, it has been created by 
God. The value of land does not come from 
the exertion of labor on land, for the value 
thus produced is a value of improvement. 
That value that attaches to any piece of land 
means that that piece of land is more desir- 
able than the land which other citizens may 
obtain, and that there are more willing to pay 
a premium for permission to use it. Justice, 
therefore, requires that this premium or value 
shall be taken for the benefit of all, in order 
to secure to all their equal rights. 

“Consider the difference between the value 
of a building and the value of land. The 
value of a building, like the value of goods, or of 
anything properly styled wealth, is produced 
by individual exértion, and therefore properly 
belongs to the individual; but the value of 
land only arises with the growth and improve- 
ment of the community, and therefore prop- 
erly belongs to the community. It is not 
because of what its owners have done, but be- 
cause of the presence of the whole great popu- 
lation, that land in New York is worth millions 
an acre. This value, therefore, is,the proper 
fund for defraying the common expenses of 
the whole population; and it must be taken 
for public use, under penalty of generating 
land speculation and monopoly, which will 
bring about artificial scarcity where the Crea- 
tor has provided in abundance for aJl whom 
his providence has called into existence. It 
is thus a violation of justice to tax labor, or 
the things produced by labor, and it is also 
a violation of justice not to tax land values. 

‘““These are the fundamental reasons for 
which we urge the Single Tax, believing 
it to be the greatest and most fundamen- 
tal. of all reforms. We do not think it 
will change human nature. That man can 
never do; but it will bring about condi- 
tions in which human nature can develop 
what is best instead of, as now in so many 
cases, what is worst. It will permit such an 
enormous production of wealth as we can now 
hardly conceive. It will secure an equitable 
distribution. It will solve the labor problem, 
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and dispel the darkening clouds which are now 
gathering over the horizon of our civilization. 
Tt will make undeserved property an unknown 
thing. It will check the soul-destroying greed 
of gain. It will enable men to be at least as 
honest, as true, as considerate, and as high- 
minded as they would like to be. It will 
remove temptations to lying, false swearing, 
bribery, and law-breaking. It will open to all, 
even to the poorest, the comforts and refine- 
ments and opportunities of an advancing 
civilization. It will thus, so we reverently 
believe, clear the way for the coming of that 
kingdom of right and justice, and consequently 
of abundance and peace and happiness, for 
which the Master told his disciples to pray 
and work. It is not because it is a promising 
invention or cunning device that we look for 
the Single Tax to do all this; itis because it in- 
volves a conforming of the most fundamental 
adjustments of society to the supreme law of 
justice, because it involves the basing of the 
most important of our laws on the principle 
that we should do to others as we would be 
done by.” . 

Although the present political and social 
agitation of the land question, now active and 

increasing in every nation where 
l representative government exists, 
dates only from the year 1879, when 
Henry George, the unknown Cali- 
fornia printer, published his great 
work, Progress and Poverty, the 
primary principles had been already recog- 
nized and enunciated by statesmen and think- 
ers, First among these were the famous 
physiocrats, to whom Mr. George dedicates 
his book on Protection or Free Trade, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To the memory of those illustrious 
Frenchmen of a century ago, Quesnay, Tur- 
got, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Dupont, and their 
fellows, who in the night of despotism foresaw 
the glories of the coming day.” ‘These econo- 
mists were far in advance of Adam Smith, 
desiring the abolition not only of protective 
duties but all taxes direct or indirect, except a 
single tax upon land values. In England the 
true philosophical statement of ‘‘The Right 
to the Use pf the Earth” was first popularly 
presented by Herbert Spencer, in the famous 
ninth chapter of his work on Soczal Statics, 
published in 1850, At that time the practi- 
cal applications of the principles enunciated 
seemed infinitely remote, and were treated as 
interesting abstract speculations. Since the 
publication, however, of Progress and Pov- 
erty, which brought the question of land mo- 
nopoly into a practical relation with politics, 
making it ‘‘a burning question,” Mr. Spencer 
has taken occasion in his latest volume of /ws- 
tice, to modify and apologize for his early 
utterances. Nevertheless, the original state- 
ment stands and will continue to stand as the 
most complete ethical expression of the sub- 
ject yet formulated. For a comprehensive 
consideration of Herbert Spencer’s change of 
attitude, the reader is referred to 4 Perplexed 
Philosopher by Henry George (1892). 

Others also of less note had discerned and 
enunciated the principle underlying the Sin- 
gle Tax, but it remained for the author of 
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Progress and Poverty, by that work of genius, 
to compel the world’s attention to it. 
succinct and orderly idea of the origin and phe- 
nomenal growth of the organized Single-Tax 
movement, the reader is referred to the files 
of The Standard of New York, whose publi- 
cation, beginning January 9, 1887, and ending 
August 31, 1892, covers the pioneer period. 
Its continuance was not deemed essential, for 
the reason that the press of the country could 
no longer avoid the discussion. In its place 
several journals in different parts of the coun- 
try now (1894) devote themselves exclusively 
to the Single-Tax propaganda. 

The ethical statement of the reform seldom 
meets with objection. It cannot be denied 
that justice demands equal access to natural 
opportunity for all human beings who must 
live upon this earth. It is indisputable that 
landis a bounty of the Creator and not the 
product of man; and that all wealth is de- 
rived from land by the application of man’s 
labor. This truth once granted it follows logi- 
cally that land must be separated from wealtn, 
altho law and custom have mixed the two, 
confusing private property with natural oppor- 
tunity. The distinction is clear and simple. 
What the individual makes is his. What na- 
ture supplies is the birthright of all. Hence, 
land ceases to be rightfully private property. 
It is for use, not for ownership. The Single 
Tax has the distinction of pointing out how, 
without disturbing existing titles, or weaken- 
ing possession, or lessening security, justice 
may be done impartially. Access to land be- 
ing a common right, private monopoly is a 
universal wrong, unless the user pays the 
community for the privilege. As sites vary 
in desirability, grading from those which are 
now useless to the New York lot which re- 
cently sold at the rate of $15,000,000 per acre, 
the difference is distinguished as rent, a value 
created by the growth of the community and 
the demand for special situations. This pref- 
erential difference, or economic rent, made b 
and belonging to the people, is a natural fund, 
ample to sustain necessary government. By 
every one who uses land paying a proper 
rental for the privilege—not to the landlord, 
who now claims it, but to the Government, 
who dispenses it for the general good—sub- 
stantial equity is secured. 

The objections urged against the Single Tax 
are various, beginning with an expression of 
doubt concerning its beneficent 
working, and ending with the 
charge of confiscation. Granting Objections 
that exact results are beyond Answered, 
human power of prediction, it 
may be safely affirmed that if the 
principles of the reform are correct, the result 
may be left to take care of itself. Every great 
movement in behalf of human welfare, like 
the abolition of the corn-laws or the emanci- 
pation of the American slave, has been forced 
to meet the same prophesies of evil, duly 
proved to be groundless. 

As regards ‘‘ confiscation,” to give that name _ 
to the action of society in taking the value 
which it creates and which belongs to it, 
altho that value has for generations been 
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misappropriated by individuals, is to misuse 
terms and confuse sacred rights. The Single 
Tax aims only to stop the present confiscation. 
It does not ask indemnity for the past, but 
security for the future. All it proposes is to 
take every year that value which society in its 
collective sense creates during that year, leay- 
ing untaxed everything made or produced by 
the individual. 

The advocates of the Single Tax, while 
recognizing the justice and propriety of goy- 
ernmental control of certain natural monopo- 
lies, such as franchises belonging to all of the 
people, and now generally bestowed without 
compensation on private corporations, are by 
no means socialists. They would not substi- 
tute paternalism for individual freedom. The 
Single Tax aims at equality of opportunity 
and not of possessions. With fair play and 
an open field, it would trust results.- It 
does not fear competition, but has no faith in 
the stability of a society where free competi- 
tion is denied. It repudiates the game where 
part of the players use loaded dice. It has 
more faith in the people than in their rulers, 
and does not think that any combination, 
whether it calls itself a trust or a government, 
can manage private affairs half as well as the 
people can do it themselves. Rather it de- 
mands less government and more freedom. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the Sin- 
gle Tax, touching all points at issue, the 
reader is referred to the works of Henry 
George, notably Progress and Poverty ; So- 
ctal Problems; Protectton or Free Trade; 
The Land Question ; The Condition of Labor 
(An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII.); and A 
Perplexed Philosopher. W.S. Garrison. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SINGLE TAX. 


Objections to the Single Tax usually come 
from two opposite standpoints, from conserva- 
tives who believe in private property in land, 
and from socialists or other radical thinkers, 
who consider the Single Tax an inadequate 
way of meeting the land problem. The two 
classes of objections may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 

First, conservatives argue against the Single 
Tax as in the first place based on false 
assumptions in justice. Mr. George bases his 
argument on the assumption that since, to use 
his words, ‘‘ Land values arise from the pres- 
ence of all . . the land belongs equally to 
all.” This is of course a zon seguztur. The land 
does not belong equally to all unless its value 
is contributed to equally by all, which is no- 
toriously not the case. As Mr. Spahr points 
out in The Political Science Quarterly (vol. 
vi. No. 4), there are many individuals whose 
presence on land lowers its value, while there 
are many more whose presence increases land 
values very slightly. Heinstancesin America, 
the North American Indians and the Hunga- 
rians and Italians, who pour into New York 
City. It depends on how much land is im- 
proved, whether the presence of people gives 
it value. It is even questionable whether, 
were it not for improvements, land would have 
any value. Undoubtedly unimproved lots 
surrounded by improved lots have often im- 
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mense value, but remove a// improvements 
and how much value would they have? There- 
fore it is said to tax land values is as much to 
tax labor as any other tax, and like any other 
tax to tax an earned increment. Thus, the 
foundation in justice of the Single Tax is over- 
thrown. 


Secondly, conservatives argue that the 
Single Tax is unjust because it distin- 
guishes between forms of labor. Here isa 


man who has put all his earnings into land; 
another has invested his in manufactures. 
Neither themselves work, yet the Single Tax 
would take the whole income of the one and 
not touch the income of the other. 

Thirdly, conservatives argue that the 
Single Tax would work ill, because it would 
weaken at its very vital point the sense of 
private ownership in the soil, which has been 
the very keystone of society. (For a discus- 
sion of this, see Lanp.) 

Fourthly, conservatives argue that the Single 
Tax would not raise sufficient revenue for the 
government to enable it to do away with all 
other taxes, and so the whole theory of the 
Single Tax would be upset. Says Mr. Spahr 
(zdem) : 


“As regards England, we have fortunately at hand 
the statistics prepared by Mr. Giffen in his paper be- 
fore the Statistical Society in December, 1889, in which 
he was not considering the subject of the Single Tax, 
and is therefore not open to the charge of special 
pleading. The value of the farm lands of Great 
Britain in 1885 was $8,400,000,000. The value of the 
houses was $9,500,000,000. If we assume that 60 per 
cent. of the value of the English houses was the value 
of the land on which they stood, then the total value 
of all the land in England was but $14,000,000,000. The 
taxation of England in 1885 was $750,000,000, of which 
not to exceed $100,000,000 rests upon land. The ques- 
tion then is, could the land of England support an 
additional tax of $650,000.000? The answer is obvious 
when we remember that Mr. Giffen arrived at the total 
land value by multiplying rentals by thirty ; that is, 
the average rental of land in England is 3% per cent. 
Three and one-third per cent. upon $14,000,000,000 
would be but $470,000,000. In other words, the Single 
Tax in England, even if the entire rentals of the land 
inclusive of improvements incorporated within the 
soil were taken, would produce a deficit of $200,000,000 
annually. 

“In America the aggregate deficit is less clear. Yet 
here we find that in most of our Eastern States the 
local taxes alone have for years been much greater 
than the aggregate increase in the values of the land. 
For example, in Connecticut during the past 15 years, 
the assessed value of the land has increased $36,000,000. 
The aggregate taxes paid have been more than $70,- 
000,000. As these taxes have been contributed by 
the property-owners, the latter have already more 
than paid for the increment which they have received. 
The logical application of the Single-Tax theory would 
require that the property-owners receive back the 
taxes they have advanced, and turn over to the public 
the increment that has arisen. This would leave the 
public vastly in debt to the property-owners, instead 
of the property-owners vastly in debt to the public.”’ 


Fifthly. It is argued that the Single Tax 
rests on a complete misreading of present 
facts. Mr. Spahr continues in the above ar- 
ticle: 


“The fundamental mistake of Mr. George and the 
Single-Tax advocates is their conception that in the 
value of the land the community has a vast element of 
wealth which has somehow come of itself, without 
the expenditure of labor or capital. A correlative 
error is theirassumption that another amount equally 
vast may now be created without labor, by adopting 
their system. Their platform promises that the Sin- 
gle Tax would make it impossible for speculators and 
monopolists to hold opportunities unused or only half 
used, and would throw apen to labor the illimitable 
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Joyment which the earth offers to man. | It 
come solve the labor problem, doing away with 
involuntary poverty, raise wages in all elias 
and cause such an enormous production of wealth as 
would give to all comfort, leisure, and participation 
in the advantages of an advancing civilization. : 

“Here it is assumed that if the taxes now levied 
upon houses and improvements were repealed, there 
would at once be an immense addition to the national 
wealth. All the unimproved farm land would at once 
be brought under cultivation ; all the vacant building 
jots would at once be covered with houses. This were 
indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished, but 
this is the most absurd portion of the entire Single- 
Tax program. Houses cannot be built except out 
of new savings, unless capital can be withdrawn from 
other enterprises. To withdraw capital from other 
enterprises where it is more remunerative, and put it 
into the building of houses which will not be needed 
by the community for years, or into the improving of 
farms whose cultivation is not yet demanded, would 
be the most enormous possible waste of our national 
wealth. There is no vast fund of wealth in the air 
which can be brought to earth by the touch of Mr. 
George’s magic wand. The amount of wealth which 
society can produce is limited by the amount of labor 
and capital which society has at its disposal. Any 

lan to turn this investment out of its natural channel 
involves an economic loss. Except in trivial and ex- 
ceptional cases, there is no wealth which is not the 
product of labor, and no wealth can be created except 
as the product of labor.” 


Lastly, conservatives argue that rent is not 
the enormous evil it is considered by land re- 
formers, and that what evil it does do will not 
be removed by the Single Tax. Mr. W. T. 
Harris, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
November 21, 1895, argues that judging by 
data derived from the United States census, 
and State census of Massachusetts for 1885, 
the total value of land in, 1880 was $10,000,000,- 
ooo, and the total rent in the neighborhood of 
$400,000,000, or little over two cents per day 
for each inhabitant. Of the inability of the 
Single Tax to remove the evils of rent for the 
city poor, Professor Seligman says (Single- 
Tax discussion before the American Social 
Science Association, September 5, 1890) : 


“ How is the Single Tax going to relieve the inhabit- 
ants of the slums? They will not go to the suburbs, 
where there is plenty of land, for the same reasons 
that they do not go there now. Rent in the suburbs 
or uptown districts is at the present moment vastly 
less than in the crowded slums, and yet the slums are 
crowded. The average workman prefers to be near 
his work, prefers to enjoy the social opportunities of 
contact with his fellow-workman, evenings as well as 
daytimes. All careful students of the problem of 
housing the poor have come to the conclusion that it is 
in the crowded centers where there is no unoccupied 
Jand, and not in the suburbs where rents are low, that 
the problem must be solved. Now, when we look at 
the thing from a practical standpoint, how is the tene- 
ment-house workman to derive any benefit from the 
Single Tax? His rent will be just exactly as high as 
at present; for hisrent isa veritable rack-rent, fixed by 
the stress of competition. The competition for rooms 
will be not a whit less when the State becomes the 
landlord. And how are his wages to be increased? 
Wages can be increased in only one of three ways— 
through the increase of capital, through the increased 
efficiency of the laborer, or through the increased 
standard of living, which will enable the workman 
to compel higher wages. But the Single Tax can 
accomplish none of these three things. To take away 
economic rent and to turn it over to the State, wiil 
not increase capital one whit, will not decrease the 
monthly rent of the tenement-house population by 
one iota. Into what does all this fair dream of eco- 
nomic felicity resolve itself? Into mere mist, into mere 
nothingness. The tenement-house population, no 
more than the American farmer, will derive no advan- 


tage from the Single Tax. 

The socialist objections to the Single Tax 
are different. They agree absolutely with the 
Single-Taxers, that the natural values of the 
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soil should belong to no individual. They 
favor land nationalization, and many of them 
believe that the Single Tax would be a good 
way to introduce such a measure, but they do 
not believe in the taxation of land values as a 
Single Tax, nor that by itself the Single Tax 
would do much good, nor even that it should 
be favored as a practical first step toward 
socialism. They favor only the increasing 
taxation of land values in connec- 
tion with other reforms, as is being 
done in Australia as a part of a 
socialist programme. They object 
to the Single Tax by itself or even 
as a first step, first, because by ~ 
itself, or even by itself for a while, it would do 
little good. As Professor Seligman has shown 
above, it would not lower rent in the cities, 
but only transfer rent to the government. It 
might throw suburban land held for specula- 
tion on to the market ; but only those could 
buy this land who had capital with which to 
improve it. Poor men could not get the land. 
But rich men could hire labor to improve it, 
and this would employ labor. Yes, but at 
what prices? Only by withdrawing capital 
from other investments and attracting laborers 
from other cities, which would mean a compe- 
tition changing, rather than raising wages. 
The attracted laborers too would have to live 
somewhere. They could not buy the land, 
nor live far from their work, hence they would 
crowd into the already overcrowded slums, 
and thus raise rents. Landlords could put up 
cheap tenement-houses, make profits from 
them, and still pay all the land values to the 
government. 

A deeper socialist objection is that the 
Single Tax, presented as it usually is asa sub- 
stitute for socialism, would simply rivet the 
chains of the working man. Single-Taxers 
usually claim that if land values were taxed, 
land would be thrown open to all, all would 
have opportunity to labor and could secure 
the full return of their labor ; the smart getting 
much, and the less able less, but each accord- 
ing to his deserts. This is not at all the case. 
Taxing land values would not throw land open 
to all, but only to those with capital, for ac- 
cording to the theory, those offering most for 
the land would get it, and capitalists could 
offer most. Even if all did get land, they 
could not keep it. Men are not equal in 
ability. Smart men with land would make 
better use of it than others. They could af- 
ford to buy machinery ; other men could not. 
With that advantage they could undersell and 
eventually drive out the feebler folk, who would 
have to toil at wage labor as to-day. The 
smart men could leave money to their children, 
and so children, even tho not smart them- 
selves, could live in idieness, while others 
toiled for them as to-day. The Single-Taxers’ 
glorification of competition plus a Single Tax 
calls for the competition of equals, to be just. 
In practice it would be the competition of un- 
equals, which means the rule of smartness, 
shrewdness, and force, which is not just. 
Some argue that it is just that the stron 
should get the good of their strength and that 
the weak should suffer for their weakness, 
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This possibly would be just, if men wholly 
made themselves, but men do not. They are 
largely modified by environment. ‘The well- 
fed son of a capitalist can get land and live in 
idleness, hiring the sickly son of a sickly 
working man to toil for him. Is this just ? 

Thirdly, socialists deny any such distinction 
between land values and other values as the 
Single Tax claims. If individuals alone have 
not produced the land, they also have not 
alone produced other things. All production 
as well as that of land values belongs to all. 
Says Professor Seligman (zdem.) : 


_. ‘Individual labor, I venture to say, has never by 
itself produced anything in civilized society. Let us 
take the workman, fashioning a chair. The wood 
he certainly has not produced. The tools that he uses 
are the result of the contribution of others. The house 
in which he works, the clothes he wears, the food he 
eats (all of which are necessary to the making of a 
chair in civilized society), are the result of contribu- 
tions of the community. His safety from robbery and 
pillage—nay, his very existence—is dependent on the 
ceaseless cooperation of the society about him. How 
can it be said, in the face of all this, that his own indi- 
vidual labor wholly creates anything? If it be an- 
swered that it pays for his tools, his clothing, his 
protection, etc., lsay, So does the land-owner pay for 
the land he purchases. Nothing, I repeat, is wholly 
the result of unaided individual labor. Noone hasa 
Tight to say, This belongs completely and absolutely 
to me, because I alone have produced it. In truth, 
this is the groundwork of socialism. The socialists 
have been far more logical than Henry George. They 
deny the existence of any difference, save that in 
degree, between property in land and property in 
other capital. That is the reason why the English 
enthusiasts are leaving land nationalization and en- 
rolling themselves under the banners of socialism. 
That is the reason why, in this country, the growth of 
Bellamy’s nationalism marks the gradual decadence 
of the Single-Tax movement. That is thereason why 
any one who has to do with laboring men throughout 
the country is now meeting in every center hundreds 
who were formerly Georgites, but who now have 
become converted to the newer forms of socialism.”’ 


SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEO- 
NARD SIMONDE DE, was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1773. Educated in his native 
town he became a clerk in Lyons, but political 
disturbances drove him into exile and he lived 
in England and Italy for some years. He 
settled in Geneva in 1800, and devoted himself 
to literature, politics, and economics, He mar- 
ried an English wife in 1819. He died in 
Geneva in 1842. 

He wrote first a treatise De la Richesse 
Commerciale (1803), in which he followed 
strictly the principles of Adam Smith. But 
he afterward came to regard these principles 
as insufficient and requiring modification. 
He contributed an article on political economy 
to the Ldinburgh Encyclopedia, in which 
his new views were partially indicated. 
They were fully developed in his principal eco- 
nomic work Nouveaux Principes a’ Economie 
Politigue,ou dela Richesse dans ses Rapports 
avec la Population (1819), and Etudes sur 
les Sciences Sociales (3 vols., 1836). He be- 
came, however, best known as a historian with 
his Histoire des Républigues [taliennes des 
Moyen Age (16 vols., 1807-18), his Héstotre des 
Frangais, 31 vols. (1821-49), and lesser works. 


SLAVERY.—Slavery is the first condition 
in which laborers as a class appear in history. 
In the hunter period of our human history the 
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conqueror does not enslave his vanquished 
foe, but slays him at once; in the pastoral 
period slaves are generally captured only to be 
sold; but when sedentary life begins, slavery 
originates. Especially where warlike habits 
prevail, slaves are procured to provide food 
for their military masters. Slavery was modi- 
fied wherever theocratic organizations became 
established, and only reached its extreme 
form where the military order dominated the 
sacerdotal. Slavery was an advance on what 
went before. It was infinitely better than 
cannibalism, or the wholesale slaughter of the 
captives in war. It may be said here that 
slave was originally a national name; it meant 
aman of Slavonic race captured and made a 
bondman by the Germans. Its ultimate deri- 
vation is from s/ava, glory. 

Wherever slavery has existed, it has meant 
wrong, injustice, violence, brutality, engen- 
dered beth in master and slave. 
Prisoners of war, held for debt, or 
self-sold—slaves have had little but 
cruel treatment until their emanci- 
pation by death. Hebrew slavery 
was milder than that of any 
other nation. The law protected the slave 
from violence and from permanent bondage. 
Every slave was to be emancipated at the 
seventh year. (See Jupaism.) In Greece we . 
find slavery fully established in the Homeric 
period. War captives are enslaved, sold, or 
held at ransom. Sometimes the women only 
are saved from slaughter. Pirates occasion- 
ally kidnaped free persons and sold them for 
slaves in other regions. Not unfrequently the 
slave would be of nobler birth than his owner. 
The men slaves were made to till the ground 
and tend the cattle, and the women slaves to 
perform the domestic duties. 

It is, however, most interesting and impor- 
tant to study slavery as it appeared later in his- 
toric Greece, and especially at Athens. The 
sources of slavery in Greece were: (1) Birth, 
the enslavement of slaves’ children. This was 
not a common source, as it was found cheaper 
to buy a slave than to rear one. (2) Sale of 
children by their free parents. (3) Through 
indigence freemen sometimes sold themselves; 
and at Athens, before Solon, an insolvent 
debtor became the slave of his creditor. (4) 
Capture in war. After Thebes was taken by 
Alexander, 30,000 women and children are 
said tohave been sold. (5) Commerce. There 
was a systematic slave-trade. The principal 
slave-markets were Athens, Chios, Cyprus, 
Samos, and Ephesus. ‘Thrace was the chief 
source of supply. Servile labor gradually dis- 
placed free labor, not only in agriculture but 
in manufactures and commerce as well. Spec- 
ulators either directly employed slaves or hired 
them out for profit. Athenzeus gives the num- 
ber of Athenian slaves as 400,000 ; Hume how- 
ever says it should be 40,000. 

The condition of the slaves at Athens was 
Privi- 
leges were allowed them which in Rome would 
have been termed license. Says Dr. Ingram: 


Early 
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“The slave was introduced with certain customary 
rites into his position in the family ; he was in prac- 
tise, though not by law, permitted to accumulate a 
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iv und of his own; his marriage was also recog- 
ee custom; though in general excluded from 
sacred ceremonies and public sacrifices, slaves ee 
admissible to religious associations of a private kind ; 
there were some popular festivals in which they wee 
allowed to participate ; they had even special ones for 
themselves, both at Athens and in other Greek centers. 
Their remains were deposited in the family tomb of 


their master, who sometimes erected monuments in 
testimony of his affection and regret. 


The Athenian law afforded some protection 

to the slave. He had an action for outrage, 
like a freeman; and if killed by a stranger was 
avengedas acitizen. If a masterslew a slave, 
it was atoned for by exile and religious expia- 
tion, Even when the slave struck back and 
killed his master, he had to be handed over to 
the magistrate for punishment. There were 
several ways in which a slave might become a 
freeman: by buying his freedom, by having 
his name inscribed in the public registers, by 
sale or donation to certain temples, by procla- 
mation in the theater, law court, or other 
public place, or by being freely emancipated 
by his master. The condition of the Helots of 
Laconia was peculiar. They were owned by 
the State, which gave their services to indi- 
viduals. The domestic servants of Sparta 
were all Helots, who were generally serfs, 
living in country villages and cultivating the 
land of their masters. They had 
homes, wives, and families; could 
acquire property, and could not be 
sold out of the country. They 
were employed in public works, 
and also served as light-armed 
troops inwar. They were never trusted by the 
Spartans, and on one occasion two thousand 
Helots, who had distinguished themselves by 
their courage on the battle-field, were foully 
massacred. 

But it was in Rome that slavery found its 
most natural and relatively legitimate state— 
Rome in its later rather than in its earlier 
days, when the farmer and his slave worked 
in the field side by side. But the growth of 
wealth through conquest created a demand for 
slave labor, and separated the owners from 
the necessity to labor. Immense numbers of 
slaves were sold after every war. Cesar on 
one occasion in Gaul sold 63,000; and in Epirus 
150,000 were sold by Paulus after his victory. 
By the Jewish war the Romans acquired 97,000 
slaves, besides slaughtering thousands in the 
arena. The Roman writers speak of some 
masters who possessed 4oo slaves, and of one 
who owned as many as 4116. Blair fixes the 
proportion of slaves to freemen as three to one 
in the Roman world. According to this caleu- 
lation there would have been in Italy, in the 
reign of Claudius, 6,944,000 freemen and 20,- 
832,000 slaves. The original Roman law 
/allowed the master the power of life and death 
over his slaves; he was an absolute and irre- 
sponsible despot. The slave could not legally 
possess property, though in practise he was 
often permitted to enjoy and even accumulate 
chance earnings. Slave marriage was toler- 
ated without being made legal; and thus a 
slave was not deemed capable of the crime of 
adultery. By general sanction and custom, 
however, the marriage relation was strength- 
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ened, and the names of husband and wife were 
commonly used in reference to slaves. 
committing any state offense they were pun- 
ished with death. In law they could not be 
examined as witnesses, except by torture. An 
accused slave could not invoke the aid of the 
tribunes; nor could he accuse his master except 
on the gravest crimes. 

As to their treatment, many Romans favored 
a certain familiarity and friendliness of inter- 
course with their bondmen, but not such as to 
diminish the profit derived from their labor. 
The wide extent of the rural estates rendered 
personal knowledge or oversight of the slaves 
difficult, and by degrees chains came to be 
used, worn day and night. Even in private 
houses the porter was chained near the door. 
The master had his domestic favorites, and 
sometimes the attachment was one of mutual 
affection. During the wars slaves showed in 
noted instances the most noble and devoted 
fidelity to their owners. The bondmen who 
were outside the household had, however, the 
greater freedom of action. 

In the mines, where slaves were sent by 
speculators, men and women worked half 
naked, in chains, and goaded by the curse and 
lash of overseers. Cato advised the farm lords 
to get rid of their old oxen and old slaves, as 
well as of their sick ones. Sick slaves were 
commonly exposed on an island in the Tiber. 
In the arena slaves were exposed to every tor- 
ture and indignity that the devilish invention 
of their conquerors could devise. To furnish 
an hour’s amusement to the titled aristocrats 
and languid idlers of ‘‘ society,” they were torn 
and mangled into bloody shapelessness by wild 
beasts from Africa, and compelled to stab, hack, 
strangle, and disembowel each other. Noone 
has fully written, or will ever write, their suffer- 
ings. Slaves are not historians, and those 
whose scanty and unsympathetic chronicles 
comprise our only information saw little in 
their system of bondage to deplore. As com- 
pared with Greece, Rome provided greater 
facilities of emancipation. ‘‘ No Roman slave,” 
says Blair, ‘‘needed to despair of becoming 
both a freeman and a citizen.” It was often a 
pecuniary advantage to the master to liberate 
his slave ; he obtained a payment which en- 
abled him to purchase a substitute, and at the 
same time gained a client. 

But it is not until the second century of the 
Christian era that we notice a marked change 
with respect to the institution of slavery, not 
only in sentiment but in law as well. The 
victory of moral ideas became apparent. Dio 
Chrysostom, the adviser of Trajan, is the first 
Greek writer who has pronounced the principle 
of slavery to be contrary to the law of nature. 
When Rome felt that industrial was soon to 
succeed military activity, it gradually prepared 
the way for the abolition of slavery by honor- 
ing the freedmen, by facilitating manumis- 
Sions, and by protecting the slave from his 
master. Diocletian forbade a free man to sell 
himself. _Man-stealers were punished with 
death. The insolvent debtor was withdrawn 
from the power of the creditor. The atrocious 
mutilation of boys and young men was stopped. 
Hadrian abolished the underground prisons 
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and took away from the masters the power of 
life and death. In the reign of Nero magis- 
trates had been instructed to hear the com- 
plaint of an ill-treated slave. Marcus Aure- 
lius brought the relations between master and 
slave more directly under the control of law 
and public opinion; and while a slave’s oath 
could not be taken, he was allowed to speak. 

While the Christian church did not at once 
denounce slavery as a social crime; while it 
recognized the institution, and allowed eccles- 
lastics to own slaves, it created sentiments 
favorable to their humane treatment, and 
planted the seeds from which emancipation 
finally sprang. (See CuurRcH AND SocrAL RE- 
FORM.) 

Gradually the slave came to be regarded as 
merely a servant tied to the soil, z. ¢., a serf. 
(See Feupautism.) The early forms of serfdom 
differed little from mild slavery, but by de- 
grees improved, till at last serfdom itself dis- 
appeared. Yet, soon after this, the new system 
of colonial slavery appears, which was no nec- 
essary stage of human development, buta 
monstrous moral, political, and social aberra- 
tion, which resulted in nothing but evil. In 
1442 the Portuguese began to trade in slaves, 
fitting out a number of ships, and building 
forts on the African coast. After the discov- 
ery of America, Columbus proposed an ex- 
change of his Carib prisoners for live stock. 
He urged that by this exchange infidels would 
be converted, the royal treasury enriched bya 
duty on Caribs, and the colonists supplied 
with live stock free of expense. In 1494 
he sent home 500 Indian prisoners; but Isa- 
bella humanely ordered them to be sent back. 
The bishop of Chiapa, to protect the Indians 
from cruelty, advised the importation of 
negro slaves into the Spanish colonies, 
and his advice was unfortunately adopted. 
Some Genoese merchants bought the right of 
supplying America with negroes, and thus be- 
gan that odious commerce between Africa and 
America, which increased to such an amazing 
extent. 

Captain John Hawkins was the first Eng- 
lishman who engaged in the hateful traffic, 

tho for a long time the English 
traders supplied only the Spanish 


Modern settlements with slaves. In 1620 
Times. slavery began in Jamestown, Va., 
among the tobacco planters. It 

increased rapidly until, in 1790, 

the State of Virginia alone contained 


200,000 negroes. For a long time the Brit- 
ish slave-trade was in the hands of exclu- 
sive companies, but by an act of the first 
year of William and Mary it became free 
and open to all. Between 1680 and 1700 
about 140,000 negroes were exported by the 
African Company, and 160,000 more by private 
adventurers. The total import, from 1680 to 
1786, into all British Colonies in America, has 
been estimated at 2,130,000. Shortly before 
the War of Independence the British slave- 
trade reached its utmost extension, the num- 
ber of slave-ships being at least 192. During 
the war the trade decreased, but revived atits 
termination. More than half the trade was at 
this time in British hands. The demand for 
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slaves by European colonies reduced the 
tribes of the African sea-coast to a pitiable 
condition. All that was shocking in the bar- 
barism of the savage was multiplied and in- 
tensified by the horrors of the traffic. There 
was the utmost recklessness of human life, and 
indifference to misery and torture. The mode 
of capturing slaves killed its thousands; and 
the middle passage its tens of thousands, 

Exclusive of the slaves who died before they 
sailed from Africa, 12% per cent. were lost 
during their passage to the West Indies ; at 
Jamaica 4% per cent. died while in the har- 
bors or before the sale, and one-third more in 
the ‘‘seasoning.” Thus, out of every lot of 
100 shipped from Africa, 17 died in about nine 
weeks, and not more than 50 lived to be effective 
laborers in the islands. The circumstances. 
of their subsequent life on the plantations. 
were not favorable to the increase of their 
numbers... In Jamaica there were, in 1690, 40,- 
ooo ; from that year till 1820 there were im- 
ported 800,000; yet at the latter date there 
were only 340,000 in the island. 

But when, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, the nature of the slave-trade: 
began to be understood, all that was best in 
Great Britain was shocked at its atrocities. 

The honor of taking the first practical action. 
against slavery belongs to the Quakers, and. 
especially to their founder—George Fox. 

In 1727 they declared it to be ‘‘not a com- 
mendable or allowed” practise ; in 1761 they 
excluded from their society all who should be 
found concerned in it, and issued appeals to 
their members and the public against the sys- 
tem. In 1783 there was formed among them 
an association ‘‘for the relief and liberation 
of the negro slaves in the West Indies, and 
for the discouragement of the slave-trade on 
the coast of Africa.”’ This was the first society 
established in England for the purpose. The 
Quakers in America had taken action on the 
subject. still earlier than those in England. 
(For America, see ABOLITIONISTS.) 

In 1787 a committee for the abolition of the 
slave-trade was formed, with Granville Sharp 
as president, and after 20 years of persistent 
labor it met with complete success. On 
March 25, 1807, a bill was passed which en- 
acted that no vessel should depart for slaves. 
from any port within the British dominions. 
after May 1, 1807; and that no slave should 
be landed in the colonies after March 1, 1808. 

As to France, the abolition of its slave-trade 
was preceded by stormy struggles and de- 
plorable excesses. The French law was, with 
regard to the treatment of slaves, humane in 
its general spirit, but was habitually disre- 
garded by the planters. In 1788 a society 
was formed in Paris under the presidency of 
Condorcet, which aimed to suppress slavery 
itself. The motive and impulse of this move- 
ment were not avowedly Christian, as in 
England; but its cause was rather the en~- 
thusiam for humanity which pervaded France 
during the Revolutionary period. In spite of 
the ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man” in 
August, 1789, the French system of negro 
slavery continued. St. Domingo or Hayti 
was the chief French colony employing slaves, 
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In 1791 there were 480,000 blacks, 24,000 mu- 
ccs and only 30,000 whites. In August of 
this year a rebellion of the negroes broke out, 
marked by brutal excesses on both sides. 
For years it raged with varying success, until 
in 1798 the negroes, under Toussaint VOuver- 
ture, secured entire possession of the govern- 
ment. This African liberator has been called 
the noblest type ever produced by the negro 
race, Slavery was abolished, and the whole 
population began to rise in civilization and 
comfort. In 1825 the independence of the 
island was formally recognized by France ; 
and thus the negro race obtained its first 
independent settlement outside of Africa. 

To Denmark belongs the honor of first 
abolishing the slave-trade, which it did by 
a royal prohibition on May 16, 1792. In 1794 
the United States first forbade American citi- 
zens to participate in the foreign trade in 
slaves; and in 1808 an act came into force 
which prohibited the importation of slaves. 
It was provided at the Vienna congress that 
the trade should be abolished as soon as possi- 
ble. As soon as the English slave-trade was 
stopped, several circumstances combined to 
greatly increase the traffic and aggravate its 
evils. 

In consequence of the activity of the British 
cruisers the traders made great efforts to 
carry as many slaves as possible in every 
voyage, and practised atrocities to get rid of 
the slaves when capture was imminent. It 
was, besides, the interest of the cruisers, who 
shared the price of the captured slave-ship, 
rather to allow the slaves to be taken on board 
than to prevent their being shipped at all. 
Thrice as great a number of negroes as before, 
it was said, was exported from Africa, and 
two-thirds of these were murdered on the 
high seas, It was found also that the aboli- 
tion of the British slave-trade did not lead to 
an improved treatment of the negroes in the 
West Indies. The slaves were overworked 
now that fresh supplies were stopped, and 
their numbers rapidly decreased. 

It became increasingly evident that the evil 
could be prevented only by total prohibition 
of the whole traffic. The con- 
science of the nations began to 
awaken; and the lawfulness of 
slavery became a matter of dis- 
cussion, Buxton, in response to 
an appeal from Wilberforce, moved, in 1823, 
that the House should consider the state of 
slavery in British colonies. His project was 
one of gradual abolition, by introducing a kind 
of serfdom, and freeing the children of the 
slaves. Although the struggle was continued 
by many noble and able men, it made little 
progress until 1828, when free negroes were 
placed on a footing of legal equality with the 
whites. Two years later, the British public 
aroused itself at last; and in 1833 Earl Grey 
carried a motion through the House for com- 
plete abolition. This received the royal 
assent August 28. A sum of $100,000,000 was 
voted as compensation to the planters; and a 
System of apprenticeship for seven years estab- 
lished as a transitional preparation for liberty. 
All children under six years of age were to be 
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at once free, and provision made for their in- 
struction. Immediate liberation was carried 
out in Antigua, and public tranquillity was 
never so unbroken as during the following 
year. This led to the shortening of the transi- 
tion period in the other colonies, and gave 
freedom to all the slaves in August, 1838. 

The other European States one by one fol- 
lowed this example ; France in 1848, and the 
Dutch in 1863. After this last date, there still 
remained three countries in which the slave 
system was still undisturbed—Brazil, Cuba, 
and the United States. The fathers of the 
American States were by no means defenders 
of slavery. Washington provided in his will 
for the emancipation of his slaves, and said to 
Jefferson that it was among his first wishes to 
see some plan adopted by which slavery in his 
country might be abolished by law. John 
Adams declared his abhorrence of the system ; 
while Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, and Pat- 
rick Henry reprobated the principle of it. 
Jefferson declared that in the presence of the 
institution he trembled for his country, when 
he remembered that God was just. In the 
Constitution which was drawn up at Philadel- 
phia, 1787, the sentiments of the framers were 
against slavery ; but through the insistence of 
Georgia and South Carolina, it was recognized. 
The words ‘‘slave” and ‘‘slavery,” though, 
were excluded from the Constitution, because, 
as Madison explained, they did not choose to 
admit the right of property in man, zz direct 
terms. Soon after the Union was formed the 
Northern States, beginning with Vermont, 
either abolished slavery or adopted measures 
that led to abolition ; but this simply trans- 
ferred the slaves to the markets of the South. 
Step by step the slave power for a long time 
increased in influence. 

The acquisition of Louisiana—including the 
State so. named, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Kansas—(1803), though not made in its inter- 
est; the Missouri compromise (1820), the an- 
nexation of Texas (1845), the Fugitive Slave 
Law (1850), the Kansas-Nebraska bill (1854), 
the Dred Scott decision (1856), the attempts to 
acquire Cuba (1854) and to reopen the foreign 
Slave-trade (1859-60), were the principal 
steps—only some of them successful—in its 
career of aggression. They roused a deter- 
mined spirit of opposition, founded on deep- 
seated convictions. The pioneer of the more 
recent abolitionist movement was Benjamin 
Lundy. He was followed by William Lloyd 
Garrison, Elijah P. Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, John Brown, all of whom 
were in their several ways leading apostles or 
promoters of the cause. The best intellect of 
America outside the region of practical poli- 
tics has been on the anti-slavery side. William 
E. Channing, R. W. Emerson, the poets Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, pre-eminently Whittier, and 
more recently Whitman, have spoken on this 
theme with no uncertain sound. The South, 
and its partizans in the North, made desper- 
ate efforts to prevent the free expression of 
opinion respecting the institution, and even 
the Christian churches in the slave States 
used their influence in favor of the mainte- 
nance of slavery. But in spite of every such 
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effort opinion steadily grew. 
IsTS. ) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe (g. v.) in her 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, deeply stirred the public 
sentiment of the North against slavery. 
Finally it became evident that the question 
could not be settled without an armed conflict. 
When Abraham Lincoln was made President 
in November, 1860, this was the signal for the 
rising of the South. While the North took up 
arms at first simply to maintain the Union, it 
was soon recognized that the real issue of the 
conflict was the life or death of the slave sys- 
tem. In 1862 the slave system of the Territories 
was abolished by Congress ; three years later 
the war closed ; and on January 1, 1863, Lincoln 
issued his proclamation of freedom. A con- 
stitutional amendment was passed in 1865 abol- 
ishing and forever prohibiting slavery through- 
out the United States. 

In Brazil there were, in 1835, 2,100,000 slaves. 
In 1880 Joachim Nabuco, the leader of the 
anti-slavery movement, introduced a bill for 
the more rapid liberation of slaves, and for the 
final extinction of slavery in Brazil by January 
I, 1890. This plan was carried into effect. 

In Russia the originai rural population con- 
sisted of slaves, free agricultural laborers, and 
peasants proper. Czar Paul (1796-1801) com- 
manded that serfs should work for their mas- 
ters only three days a week; but no decisive 
measures were taken until the reign of Alex- 
ander II, (1858). That emperor set a plan in 
motion which resulted in the abolition of serf- 
dom in March, 1861. (See Russia.) 

Slavery, as it exists in the Mohammedan East, 
is not of the field, but of the household. 

Slaves are treated as members of 
the family, with tenderness and 
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Modern affection. The Koran teaches 
Times. kindliness and sympathy, and 
encourages manumissions. But, 


standing behind this compara- 
tively mild and humane bondage, is the slave- 
trade with all its cruelties. Turkey has 
frequently declared slavery to be illegal, but 
has been too lax and nerveless to enforce its 
declarations. 

The principal centers from which slaves are 
now furnished to Egypt, Persia, Turkey, and 
Arabia are three in number: (1) The Sou- 
dan, south of the Great Desert, seems to be 
yet a vast hunting-ground; 10,000 annuall 
are marched to Fezzan, enduring unimagi- 
nable sufferings. The desert highways are 
white with their bones. The total number of 
slaves in Morocco is about 50,000, (2) The 
basin of the Nile, extending toward the great 
lakes. Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gor- 
don checked the traffic here for a while, but 
since the Soudan revolt slave-capturing has 
flourished almost unmolested. (3) The Por- 
tuguese possessions on the East African coast. 
The Portuguese appear to be the most deter- 
mined upholders of the system, and are in- 
tensely hated by the natives. In 1880 it was 
estimated that about 3000 slaves were ex- 

orted annually from this region. 

Both Clarkson and Buxton realized that the 
only effectual preventive of slavery would be 
the establishment in Africa of legitimate com- 
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merce. It was hoped that Sierra Leone and 
Liberia would serve this purpose; but they 
have not been successes in that line. In Sep- 
tember, 1876, King Leopold of Belgium called 
a conference of geographers to consider the 
question of the exploration and civilization of 
Africa by means of commerce, and the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. An International 
African Association was formed, six European 
nations being represented, Various expedi- 
tions have been made through the inland dis- 
tricts, the most notable being that of Stanley 
along the Congo. The Congo Free State was 
formed. In 1884 an international conference 
held at Berlin declared that ‘‘these regions 
shall not be used as markets or routes of tran- 
sit for the trade in slaves, no matter of what 
race; we bind ourselves to put an end to this 
trade and punish those engaged in it.” The 
population of the Congo Free State is estimated 
at 42,608,000. Stations have been built at 
points extending for 1500 miles inland. This 
plan of operations has its advantages and its 
dangers. Disputes and jealousies may arise 
between the various powers concerned; and 
the greed of commerce may strangle Africa 
with its new forms of oppression. However, 
the enterprise appears to have begun with a 
pure and benevolent motive, and may succeed 
in removing some of the evils under which the 
negroes have suffered. The agitation of the 
questions by Cardinal Lavigerie, and the es- 
tablishment in the Sahara of the Soldier 
Monks of the Sahara to put down the slave- 
trade and rescue slaves, are well known. In 
1890 a general act was agreed upon by all 
parties (including Turkey, Persia, Congo Free 
State, and Zanzibar, with the United States 
and all the greater European powers) on the 
following programme: 

(1) A civilized protectorate over the admin- 
istration of the African territories. 

(2) The establishment of strong stations by 
each power inits own territory to repress slave- 
hunting. 

(3, 4. 5) The deveiopment of Central Africa 
by roads, railways, steamboats, with fortified 
posts and telegraphs. 

(6) The organization of expeditions and 
flying columns to protect them and support 
repressive action 

(7) The restriction of the importation of 
modern firearms and ammunition through the 
slave-trade territory. 

On the Indian Ocean and along Madagascar 
the powers also agreed to put down slave- 
trading in small vessels. 

(See also ABOLITIONISTS ; CHRISTIANITY ; SO- 
CIAL REFORM.) 


References: A History of Slavery and Serfdom 
(1895), by J. K. Ingram, an expansion of his article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica on which this article is 


mainly based. H. N. Casson. 


SLIDING SCALE.—Wages are said to be 
on a ‘‘sliding scale” when an agreement is 
made between an employer and employees that 
the wages shall rise and fall with selling prices 
in the trade concerned. This form of wage 
agreement has been considerably favored by 
some of the older and stronger trade-unions of 
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England and America, particularly in the min- 
ing and iron and steel trades. It was long ago 
adopted by the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers (g. v.), and has often 
prevented wage disputes. It hasnot, however, 
proved itself perfectly satisfactory, because 
there is nothing to prevent prices going so low 
as to carry wages below the living point. 
Hence the agitation for the ‘‘ Minimum Wage 
(Ge Py 

SLUMS.—The word slum (probably a cor- 
ruption from slump, a swamp) is a name 
loosely given to dirty back streets or alleys oc- 
cupied by the poor and wretched, and often by 
criminals or semi-criminals. There is no clear 
line between slums and poor tenements, and 
the problem, therefore, of the housing of the 
poor we consider under Tenrements. We here 
merely condense a few statistics reported by the 
United States Commissioner of Labor in his 
seventh special Report, 1894, and based upon a 
special investigation authorized by Congress 
in 1892.‘ The investigation was confined to 
four cities—Baltimore, Chicago, New York, 
and Philadelphia—and in each of these cities 
no attempt was made to cover the whole of 
the population living in the slums, but only 
those living in certain districts These were 
in number, April 1, 1893: In Baltimore, 
18,048 ; in Chicago, 19,748; in New York, 
28,996; in Philadelphia, 17,060; making the 
total of individuals covered by the investiga- 
tion, 83,852. ‘‘According to the best esti- 
mates,” says the Report (p 12), ‘‘ the total 
slum population of Baltimore is about 25,000 ; 
of Chicago, 162,000; of New York, 360,000 ; 
of Philadelphia, 35,000. The districts selected 
are among the worst in the cities, and may 
be denominated as the center of the slum 
population.” 

We give first what are called in the Report 
itself general results of the investigation. 
Says the Report (pp. 14, 15, and 17): 

“In the city of New York there was, at the time of 
the investigation, one goes saloon to every 200 per- 
sons; but in the slum district canvassed there was 
one saloon to every rag persons. In Philadelphia, in 
the city at large, there was one liquor saloon to every 
870 persons; but in the slum district canvassed there 
was one such saloon to every soz persons. In Balti- 
more, in the city at large, there was one saloon to 
every 229 persons ; but in the slum district canvassed 
there was one saloon to every 1o5 persons. In Chicago, 
in the city at large, there was one saloon to every 212 
persons, while in the slum district canvassed there 
was one saloon to every 127 persons. . . . 

“In the year 1893 (that in which the investigation 
under consideratlon was made) there was in the whole 
city of Baltimore one arrest to every 14 
persons, while in the eastern police dis- 
‘trict, with a population of 51,767 at the 
United States census of 1890, there was 
one arrest to every g persons. In 
Chicago, in the city at large, there was 
one arrest to every tr persons, while in 
the second and twenty-first police precincts, with a 
population of rr7,503 at the United States census of 
1890, there was one arrest to every 4 persons, In 
New York, in the city at large, there was one arrest to 
every 18 persons, while in the sixth and tenth police 
srecincts, with a population of 52,130 at the United 

tates census of 1890, there was one arrest to every 6 
persons. In Philadelphia, in the city at large, there 
Was one arrest to every 18 persons, while in the second 

olice district, with a population of 71,872 at the 


nited States census of 1890, there was one arrest to 
€very 13 persons. 


“The total foreign-born in the city of Baltimore is 
15.88 per cent. of the total population, but in the slum 
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district canvassed it is 4o.21 per cent,; in Chicago, the 
total foreign born in the city at large constitutes 40.98 
per cent. of the total population, while in the slum 
district it is 57.5r per cent.; in New York, the foreign 
born is 42.23 per cent. of the total population, while in 
the slum districts it is 62.58 per cent.; and in Philadel- 
phia, the foreign-born constitutes 25.74 per cent. of the 
total population and 60.45 per cent. of the slum popu- 

ion (p. 18). A 4 
a Oe aeiae of the persons who live in the 
slums, who are illiterates, is also exceedingly sug- 
gestive.” [As used in the report, the word 5 illiterate 
is used for those ten years old or over who neither 
read nor write English or any other language, em- 
bracing also the very small number who can read but 
cannot write.] (Report, p. 50.) a. 

“In the whole city of Baltimore the illiterates are 
9-79 per cent. of the population; in the slum districts 
they are 19.60. In the whole city of Chicago the illit- 
erates are 4.63 percent. of the population; in the slum 
districts they are 25.37. Inthe wholecity of New York 
the illiterates are 7.69 per cent. of the population; in 
the slum districts they are 46.5. In the whole city of 
Philadelphia the illiterates are 4.97 per cent. of the 
population; in the slum districts they are 37.07. (Re- 
port, p. 18.) ; ; 

“In addition, there is alarge proportion of the popu- 
lation who are not classed among illiterates, because 
they can read or write their own language, who yet 
cannot read or write English. The proportion of 
these to the entire slum population is, in Baltimore, 
18.72 per cent.; in Chicago, 22.19 per cent.; in New 
York, 16.51 per cent.; in Philadelphia, 18.58 per cent.’ 


As to the earnings of the slum population 
the conclusion reached is as follows: 


“The earnings of the people living in the slum dis- 
tricts canvassed are quite up to the average earnings. 
of the people generally. (Report, p. 10.) f a 

“In the slum districts canvassed in Baltimore it is 
found that 7441 persons were engaged in remuner- 
ative occupations, and that the average 
weekly earnings per individual were 
$8.65%. In Chicago 8483 persons earned 
on an average $ 9.88% each per week. 
In New York-12,434 persons earned on an 
average $8.36 each per week. In Phila- 
delphia 7257 persons earned on an average $8.68 each 
per week. As has been shown already on p. 53 (of 
the Report), those engaged in remunerative occupa- 
tions in the several cities constitute the following pro- 
portions of the total population of the slum districts 
canvassed: Baltimore, 41.23; Chicago, 42.96; New 
York, 42.88, and Philadelphia, 42.54. 

‘Reducing the average weekly earnings to the basis 
of earnings per family per week, it is found that in the 
slum district canvassed in Baltimore, 4028. families 
earned on an average $15.99 each per week ; in Chicago, 

881 families, $21.60% each ; in New York, s9r2 families, 
$57.58 each; in Philadelphia, 3313 families, $19.01% 
each. These figures, it should be borne in mind, are 
for the whole number of families in the slum districts 
canvassed. 

“Now for the weekly average of hours that these 
workers labored to get these earnings. 

‘**From the summary relating to the hours of labor, 
it is seen that the average hours of labor per week for 
the persons in the district canvassed were, in Balti- 
more, 64.21; in Chicago, 60.94; in New York, 62.55, and 
in Philadelphia, 62.47. The average hours for the 
males and females differ very slightly, except in 
New York, where the average for males is 63.65, and 
for females, 58.86. In each city by far the greatest 
number is found in the class working 60, or under 66 
hours per week. A large number is found in the 
classes working less than 60 hours per week, while the 
number in the class working the longest hours, go or 
over per week, isconsiderable. (Refort, p. 64.) 

“The question of earnings should always be consid- 
ered in connection with the amount of annual em- 
ployment. On p. 66 of the Report is given a short 
summary of the number of workers in the slums out 
of employment and the number of months they aver- 
aged out of employment; no notice being taken of 
workers under rs years of age, or of workers who 
were out of employment less than a half month. The 
inquiry concerned the year ending March 31, 1893—a 
year, it will noted, of what might fairly be called TOS- 
perous times. From this table we find that in Balti- 
more 1564 workers were out of employment an average 
of 3.6 months. In Chicago 3135 were out of employ- 
ment an average of 3.1 months. In New York 2615 
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persons were out of employment an average of 3.1 
months. In Philadelphia 2591 persons were out of em- 
ployment an average of 2.9 months. 

“To say nothing of individual cases of hardship, it 
will be seen at once that this unemployment consti- 
tutes a considerable reduction in the average earnings, 
The amount actually lost is probably considerably in 
excess of this, as the loss is on the wages of the 
workers who are in every case over rs years of age, 
and takes no account of any other loss except that 
specified. 

“But, reckoning for only this reduction, it brings 
the average weekly earnings of the slum family in 
New York to $16.66, which, as the family averages 
(p. 44 of the Report) 4.09 persons, means $3.40 for each 
person ; and in Chicago it brings the average weekly 
earnings of the slum family to $19.607, which, as the 
family averages 5.09 persons, means $3.85 for each 
person.” 


The results reached by the investigation as 
to the health of those living in the slum dis- 
tricts are at once surprising and gratifying. 
Says the Report (p. 19): 


“The agents and experts employed in this investi- 
gation were nearly unanimous in the opinions they 
expressed relative to the health of the 
people of the slum districts. It should 
be remembered that this investigation 
was conducted in the most thorough 
census manner; each and every house 
and every tenement in every house be- 
ing visited and the facts taken down for each and 
every individual living in the slum districts. The 
testimony of the agents, therefore, relative to general 
conditions is most valuable. The statistics drawn 
from the schedule replies show no greater sickness 
prevailing in the districts canvassed than in other 
parts of the cities involved, and while the most 
wretched conditions were found here and there, the 
small number of sick people discovered was a sur- 
prise to the canvassers. It may be that owing to the 
time cf year (late spring) the people were living with 
open windows, and thus not subjected to the foul air 
which might be found in the winter.” 


The Report says (p. 100): 


“The extraordinary freedom from sickness in the 
slums of New York reflects great credit on the health 
board of that city.” 

Since this statement was made the Report of the 
Tenement-house Committee, as transmitted to the 
Legislature of the State of New York, has thrown ad- 
ditional light upon the case, and shows in how large a 
degree the gratifying results reached are owing to 
the Board of Health of thatcity. We quote from this 
Report (p. 36): 
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1855-1874. 1875-1884. 1835-1864. 

Average population.... 893,335 1,202,945 1,685,094 

Average annualdeaths, 27,041 31,894 40,557 
Average annual death 

TALC nici wc vino os veicla einem 30.27 26.51 24.07 


“The total deaths for 1894 were 41,175, giving adeath 
rate of 21.03 upon an estimated population of 1,957,452. 

“The figures relating to the number of families or 
individuals, classified by rooms, are very important. 
In Baltimore 530 families, or 13.16 per cent., consisting 
of 1648 individuals, are living in one room, with an 
average of 3.15 personstoaroom. In Philadelphia 4or 
families, or 12.10 per cent., are living in one room, with 
an average of 3.11 persons to each room. In this point 
these towns are worse than both Chicago and New 
York. The percentage of families living in two rooms 
is different. Here New York comes first, with 44.55 
per cent.; Baltimore, 27.83 per cent.; Philadelphia, 19.41 
per cent.; and Chicago, 19.14 per cent. In Philadelphia 
53-91 per cent. of all families live in houses of one ten- 
ement, or, in other words, occupy the whole house; 
Baltimore follows with 36.25 per cent. of_ families; 
Chicago with 9.53 per cent.; while in New York only 
1.84 per cent. of families have a house to themselves. 
The numpber of persons to a dwelling for each of the 
four cities as a whole, by the United States census, is: 
Philadelphia, 5.60; Baltimore, 6.02; Chicago, 8.60; New 
York, 18.52 persons. The figures for the slum _ dis- 
tricts are invariably larger: Philadelphia, 7.34 ; Balti- 
more, 7.71; Chicago, 15.51; New York, 36.79. Another 
table shows the number of occupants of sleeping- 
rooms, and the cubic feet of air-space per individual, 
and the number of outside windows. As regards this 
last point, 25 persons in Baltimore had no outside win- 
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dow in their sleeping-room, and two of these rooms 
had six occupants; in Philadelphia, 49 persons; in 
Chicago, 8rr persons, Three of thes? windowless 
rooms in this last city had ten, nine, and eight occu- 
pants respectively. In New York, 657) persons, out of 
a total of 28,050, are reported as sleeping in rooms 
without an outside window; the majority of the rooms 
containing two or three occupants. The great mass 
of the remaining people in the four cities sleep in 
rooms with one or two outside windows, and two oc- 
cupants to a room is most frequent. In the matter of 
air-space, New York takes the lowest place. There 
5891 persons have under 200 feet, 6517 under 300 feet, 
and 4639 under 4oo feet, out of 28,050 persons. This isin 
spite of the strenuous efforts of the Board of Health 
to obtain at least 4oo feet for every individual, though 
600 feet is considered the desirable space for an adult. 
In Chicago, also, the great majority have less than 
4oo cubic feet, but in Baltimore and Philadelphia the 
—— mass of people have between 300 feet and 600 
eet. 


References: See TENEMENTS. 
P. W SPRAGUE, 


SMITH, ADAM, was born at Kirkcaldy in 
1723, the son of Adam Smith, comptroller of 
the customs. Of a weak constitution he was 
carefully reared by a devotedmother. Study- 
ing in the local school he showed a great 
fondness for books. In 1837 he went to Glas- 
gow University where he attended the lectures 
of Dr. Hutcheson, and in 1740 went to Baliol 
College, Oxford, with a view to taking orders 
in the English Church. Returning, however, 
to Kirkcaldy for two years, he went to Edin- 
burgh in 1748, and lectured on belles-letters 
under the patronage of Lord Kames, and 
forming the friendship of David Hume. In 
1851 he became professor of logic at Glasgow, 
and in 1852 professor of moral philosophy. 
His first work as an author were two articles 
in1755inthe Ldznburgh Review of that period. 
In 1759 appeared his Theory of Moral Sente- 
ments. In 1762 he was made doctor of laws, 
and in 1763 he took charge of the young Duke 
of Buccleuch on his travels. He spent nearly 
two years in south France, andin a short time 
in Paris met the brilliant writers there. In 
1766 he returned to England, and for ten years 
lived at Kirkcaldy with his mother, working 
on his great work, Az Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Natzons, which 
appeared in 1776. (Concerning its teachings 
and Adam Smith’s economic position, see 
Po.iticaLt Economy.) The next two years were 
spent in London in literary society, but in 1778 
he was appointed one of the commissioners of 
customs in Scotland, and fixed his residence in 
Edinburgh. In 1787 he was elected lord rector 
of the university of Glasgow, but his health 
gradually failing he died, after a painful ill- 
ness, in 1790. 

(See Porrricat Economy.) 


SMITH, RICHMOND MAYO, was born in 
Troy, O., in 1854. He was graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1875, and studied at the 
universities of Berlin and Heidelberg, 1875-77. 
He was assistant teacher of history in Colum- 
bia College, 1877-78; adjunct professor, 1877- 
&3, and since 1883 professor of political economy 
and social science. He has published S¢a¢zs- 
tics and Economics (1888); “migration and 
Immigration (1890) ; Statistics and Sociology 
(Part I., 1896), 


Social Contract. 


SOCIAL CONTRACT.—According to J. 
J. Rousseau (g. v.), a State is founded by a 
“social contract” between its members, 
whereby they, tho formerly living in a “‘ state 
of nature” without laws, agree for their mutual 
good to form themselves into a social body and 
obey its constituted laws. His theory is a de- 
velopment of the teachings of Hobbes, Locke, 
and early thinkers, and is therefore best dis- 
cussed in connection with other views. (See 
articles NarurAL RiGHTs ; POLITICAL SCIENCE ; 
RoussEAU ; STATE.) 


SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC FEDERA- 
TION, THE (English), was founded in Lon- 
don in 1881, under the name of the Democratic 
Federation, and through the efforts of H. M. 
Hyndman (g. v.), Herbert Burrow, Miss Helen 
Taylor (step-daughter of J. S. Mill) and 
others. In 1884 it became anavowed socialist 
body and tookits present name. It entered at 
once upon strenuous agitations, and was prom- 
inent in the agitation of 1886, with the so- 
called Trafalgar Square demonstrations, etc. 
To-day it has small but enthusiastic branches 
in all the prominent English cities and centers 
of trade. William Morris, andafew others at 
first connected with it, left it, however, in 1885 
to form a Socialist League, on the lines of a 
more communal and less parliamentary con- 
ception of socialism. John Burns, Tom Mann, 
and others have also left it because of the 
policy of the Federation in antagonizing all 
trade-union and political agitation not avow- 
edly connected with, and politically supporting 
its type of Marxist socialism. Its leading spirit 
from the first has been H. M. Hyndman. Its 
organ is /ustzce, long under the editorship 
of Henry Quelch (g. v.), and published at 37a 
Clerkenwell Green, E. C., London. It has of 
late years nominated many political candi- 
dates, but has polled but a small vote, since 
it refuses to work with the Independent Labor 
Party or any other reform party, believing 
that it alone stands for the socialism which 
can save England. Its present platform is as 
follows : 

“ Object.—The common or collective ownership of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange, 
to be controlled by a democratic State in the interests 
of the entire community, and the complete emancipa- 
tion of labor from the domination of capitalism and 
landlordism, with the establishment of social and 
economic equality between thé sexes. 

“ Program.—l. All organizers or administrators to 


be elected by equal direct adult suffrage, and to be 
maintained by the community. 

‘II. Legislation by the peoplein such wise that no 
project of law shall become binding till accepted by 
the majority of the people. 

“TIL. The abolition of a standing army, and the es- 
tablishment of a national citizen force ; the people to 
decide on peace or war. 

“IV. All education, higher no less than elementary, 
to be compulsory, secular, industrial, and gratuitous 
for all alike. 

* V. The administration of justice to be free to all. 

Waly “abate means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, including the land, to be declared and treated 
as collective or common property. 

VIL The production and distribution of wealth to 
be regulated by the community in the common inter- 
ests of all its members. 

_Paliatives.—As measures called for to palliate the 
evils of our existing society, the Social-Democratic 
Federation urges for immediate adoption: The com- 
pulsory construction of healthy dwellings for the peo- 
ple; such dwellings to be let at rents to cover the cost 
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of construction and maintenance alone. Free secu- 
lar and technical education, compulsory upon all 
classes, together with free maintenance for the chil- 
dren in all State schools. No child to be employed in 
any trade or occupation until 16 years of age, and 
heavy pehalties to be inflicted on employers infring- 
ing this law. Eight hours or less to be the normal 
working-day fixed in all trades and industries by leg- 
islative enactment, or not more than 48 hours per 
week, penalties to be inflicted for any infringement 
of this law. Cumulative taxation upon all incomes 
exceeding £300 a year. State appropriation of rail- 
ways, municipal ownership and control of gas, elec- 
tric light, and water supplies; the organization of 
tramway and omnibus services and similar monopolies 
in the interests of the entire community. The exten- 
sion of the post-office banks so that they shall absorb 
all private institutions that derive a profit from oper- 
ations in money or credit. Repudiation of the 
National debt. Nationalization of the land, and or- 

anization of agricultural andindustrial armies under 
State or municipal control on cooperative principles. 

‘““As means for the peaceable attainment of these 
objects, the Social-Democratic Federation advocates: 
Payment of Members of Parliament and of all local 
bodies. Payment of official expenses of elections out 
of the public funds. Adult suffrage. Annual Parlia- 
ments. Proportional representation. Second ballot. 
Abolition of the monarchy and the House of Lords. 
Disestablishment and disendowment of all State 
churches. Extension of the powers of county, town, 
and district councils. The establishment of adequate 
pensions for the aged and infirm. Every person 
attaining the age of 50 to be kept by the community, 
work being optional after that age. The establish- 
ment of municipal hospitals, municipal control of the 
food and coal supply. Abolition of the present work- 
house system, and the provision of useful work for 
the unemployed. Statecontrol of the lifeboat service. 
Legislative independence for all parts of the empire.” 


SOCIALISM (from Latin soczus, a com- 
rade, an associate) is a word first used in con- 
nection with the later agitation of Robert 
Owen from 1830-40, and first popularized in 
Reybaud’s Etudes sur les Réformateurs ou 
Soctalistes Modernes (1840), to express the 
general tendency to develop a communal or 
cooperative organization of society in place of 
the existing competitive state of society. The 
word, however, in the evolution of social re- 
form, has come—at least in Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States—to be limited in 
general use to that effort for the cooperative 
organization of society which would work 
through government (national, State, or local). 
This is by no means to identify 
socialism with a mere expansion 
of the functions of the State, no Definitions, 
matter what the State is. Social- 
ists only believe in the fraternal 
State. Paternal State socialism all socialists 
unanimously oppose, save as possibly they 
may induce existing paternal governments to 
introduce measures leading toward fraternal 
social cooperation. In Germany, where the 
government is essentially paternal, the phrase 
State socialism is used for the expansion of its 
paternal functions, andis strenuously opposed 
by the socialists. In the United States and 
England, where the ideal of government is 
democratic, socialists usually declare them- 
selves State socialists. Says a report issued 
in 1896 by the Fabian (socialist) Society of 
London (see Fasian Socirty): 


, The socialism advocated by the Fabian society 
is State socialism exclusively. The foreign friends of 
the Fabian society must interpret this declaration in 
view of the fact that since England now possesses an 
elaborate democratic State machinery, graduated 
from the Parish Council or vestry up to the central 
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Parliament, and elected under a franchise which en- 
ables the working-class vote to overwhelm all others, 
the opposition which exists in the Continental 
monarchies between the State and the people does 
not hamper English socialists. For example, the 
distinction made between State socialism ae social 
democracy in Germany, where the municipalities and 
other local bodies are closed against the working- 
classes, has no meaning in England.” 


I. DEFINITIONS. 


By the derivation of the word, by its his- 
tory, by its use by socialists themselves, 
socialism is the very opposite of paternalism. 
All great socialists have been democrats and 
have opposed paternalism. Owen, Fourier, 
Blanc, Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Kingsley, Mau- 
rice, Hyndman, Morris—where is there a 
governmental paternalist among the great 
socialists? In Germany the socialists invari- 
ably vote against the State insurance schemes 
of the imperial government; in France the 
socialists favor the maintenance for the present 
of peasant proprietorship, fearing that till the 
government becomes thoroughly socialized, to 
nationalize land would give the government 
too much power. 

This is so much the case that, down to about 
1880, the word socialism was commonly used, 
everywhere, and in Continental Europe out- 
side of Germany, is still often used, to cover 
all efforts for a cooperative organization of 
society, to be developed through the State or 
otherwise. But beginning mainly with the 
teachings of Karl Marx, who based hisideaon 
the evolutionary doctrine of the century, 
socialism has become, as above stated, in Ger- 
many, England, and the United States, a term 
usually limited to the conception of a coop- 
erative commonwealth to be evolved out of 
and through existing government, and this 
idea is growing everywhere through Europe. 

With this general conception of socialism, 
one may see how modern socialism is neither 
onthe one handa vague dream of a millennium 
of love, nor, on the other hand, a cast-iron 
paternal system of society. __ ; 

Friedrich Engels says (Dze Entwicklung 
des Soztalismus von der Utopie zur Wassen- 
schaft): 

‘‘The first act in Which the State really appears as 
the representative of society as a whole, namely, the 
seizure of the means of production in the name of so- 
ciety, is at the same time its last independent act asa 
State. Interference of the State in social relations 
gradually becomes superfluous in one department 
after another, and finally of itself ceases (goes to 
sleep). The place of government over persons 1s 
taken by administration of things and the manage- 
ment of productive processes.” 


Bebel (Die Frau und Soztalismus, PP. 312- 
314) argues that, under socialism, ministers, 
parliaments, armies, police, courts, attorneys, 
taxation, will all disappear, their place being 
taken by administrative colleges or boards. 
Nor, on the other hand, can socialism be con- 
sidered a loose word, used in so many senses 
that nobody knows what it means. It is, 
indeed, undoubtedly loosely used by some sen- 
timental would-be friends of socialism and 
more sensational opponents of socialism; but 
there is no dispute, among even ordinarily 
informed people who use words with reason- 
able care. The modern lexicons, the encyclo- 
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pedias, the scholars, the authorities, socialists 

themselves, are all agreed as to what social- 

ism is, as may be shown by the following 

quotations, which, tho using different phrase- 

ologies, are in almost absolute agreement. 
Says the Century Dictionary : 


_ “Socialism is any theory or system of social organ- 
ization which would abolish entirely or in great part 
the individual effort and competition on which mod- 
ern society rests, and substitute for it cooperative 
action; would introduce a more perfect and equal 
distribution of the products of labor, and would make 
land and capital, as the instruments and means of 
production, the joint possession of the members of 
the community.” 


Says the Encyclopedia Britannica (article 
Socialism, by Thomas Kirkup): 


““Whereas industry is at the present carried on by 
private capitalists served by wage labor, it must be 
in the future conducted by associated or cooperating 
workmen jointly owning the means of production. 
On grounds both of theory and history this must be 
accepted as the cardinal principle of socialism.”’ 


Says Protessor Schaffle (Quzntessenz des So- 
stalismus): 


“The Alpha and Omega of socialism is the trans- 
formation of private and competing capitals into a 
united collective capital.” 


Says Professor Richard T. Ely (Soczalesm 
and Soctal Reform, p. 19): 


“The results of the analysis of socialism may be 
brought together in a definition which would read 
somewhat as follows: Soczalism ts that contemplated 
system of tndustrial society which proposes the aboli- 
tion of private property in the great material instru- 
ments of production, and the substitution therefor of 
collective property , and advocates the collective man- 
agement of production, together with the distribution 
a soctal income by soctety,and private property in the 

arger proportion of this soctal income.” 


Coming to those who call themselves so- 
cialists, the English Fabian Society (in the 
above-mentioned Refors, 1896), says: 


‘Socialism, as understood by the Fabian Society, 
means the organization and conduct of the necessary 
industries of the eountry, and the appropriation of 
all forms of economic rent of land and capital, by the 
nation as a whole, through the most suitable pub- 
lic authorities, parochial, municipal, provincial, or 
central.” 


Says the American Fabian Society (tract, 
What Socialism Is): 


‘Socialism is that mode of social life which, based 
upon the recognition of the natural brotherhood and 
unity of mankind, would have land and capital owned 
by the community collectively, and operated cooper- 
atively for the equal good of all.” 


Says a recent manifesto of the joint commit- 
tee of all English socialist bodies : 


“Our aim, one and all, is to obtain for the whole 
community complete ownership and control of the 
means of transport, the means of manufacture, the 
mines, and the land. Thus we look to put an end for- 
ever to the wage system, to sweep away all distinc- 
tions of class, and eventually to establish nationaland 
international communism on a sound basis.” 


Says Friedrich Engels (Marx's lifelong 
friend and the editor of his literary remains), 
describing socialism in his Soczalism, Utopian 
and Scientific, translated by E. Aveling: 


‘“With the seizing of the means of production by 
society, production of commodities is done away with, 
and simultaneously the mastery of the product over 
the producer. Anarchy in social production is re~ 
placed by systematic, definite organization. The 
struggle for individual existence disappears. .. . 
The whole sphere of the conditions which environ 
man, and which have hitherto ruled man, now comes 
under the dominion and control of man, who now for 
the first time becomes the real conscious lord of Na- 
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ure, because he has now become master of his own 
tei organization. ... It isthe ascent of man from 
the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom. 


Says Paul Lefargue of France, Marx’s son- 
in-law (in Le fzgaro): 


“ Socialism is not the system of any reformer what- 
ever; it is the doctrine of those who believe that the 
existing system is on the eve of a fatal economic evo- 
jution which will establish collective ownership in the 
hands of organizations of workers, in place of the in- 
dividual ownership of capital. Socialism is of the 
character, therefore, of an historical discovery. 


Says John Stuart Mill (Jortnightly Review, 
April, 1879): 

“What is characteristic of socialism is the joint 
ownership by all the members of the community of 
the instruments and means of production, which car- 
ries with it the consequence that the division of all 
the produce among the body of owners must be a 
public act performed according to therules laid down 
by the community.” 


There has been, however, an evolution of 
the idea of socialism. Mr. Sydney Webb says 
(Fabian Essays, chapter on the ‘‘ Historic 
Basis of Socialism”): 


“Down to the present generation, the aspirant after 
social regeneration naturally vindicated the practica- 
bility of his ideas by offering an elaborate plan with 
specifications of a new social order from which all con- 
temporary evils were eliminated. Just as Plato had 
his Republic, and Sir Thomas More his Utopia, so 
Babeuf had his Charter of Equality, Cabet his Icaria, 
St. Simon his Industrial System, and Fourier his ideal 
Phalanstery. Robert Owen spenta fortune in pressing 
upon an unbelieving generation his New Moral World; 
and even Auguste Comte, superior as he was to many 
of the weaknesses of his time, must needs add a de- 
tailed polity to his Philosophy of Positivism. 

‘“The leading feature of ail these proposals was 
what may be called their statical character. The 
ideal society was represenied as in perfectly balanced 
equilibrium, without need or possibility of future 
organic alteration. Since their day we have learned 
that social reconstruction must not be gone at in this 
fashion. Owing mainly to the efforts of Comte, Dar- 
win, and Herbert Spencer, we can no longer think of 
the ideal society as an unchanging State. The social 
ideal from being static has become dynamic. The 
necessity of the constant growth and development of 
the social organism has become axiomatic.”’ 


This shows that many elements sometimes 
identified in the popular mind with socialism 
have no necessary connections with it. The 
Report of the Fabian Society above quoted 
Says in its opening paragraph : 

“The object of the Fabian Society is to persuade 
the English people to make their political constitution 
thoroughly democratic and so to socialize their indus- 
tries as to make the livelihood of the people entirely 
independent of private capitalism. 

_ | The Fabian Society endeavors to pursue its social- 
ist and democratic objects with complete singleness of 
aim, For example: 

_ It has no distinctive opinions on the marriage ques- 
tion, religion, art, abstract economics, historic evo- 
lution, currency, or any other subject than its own 
special business of practical democracy and social- 
ism. 

Professor Schaffle, in his Quéntessence of 
Socialism, shows how some socialists may be- 
lieve in and practise free love—some individu- 
alists also do—and that socialism as a system 
has no necessary connection with loose family 
telationships. Nor is there more authority for 
identifying socialism with anarchy. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, the two are opposites, and practically 
they are opposed. Socialists indeed rebel 
against the idea of placing the individual un- 
der the power of a despotic government ; but 
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crats, conceive of the individual as onemember 


of a fraternal state, who must indeed yield to — 
the will of the majority in public affairs, but 
who thereby does not lose so much as gain in 
freedom (see Liserty; alsoSrare); but modern 
socialists do strenuously oppose all efforts to 
overturn governments by physical force or to 
plant the cooperative commonwealth on the 
ruins of existing institutions. Modern social- 
ism aims, as above asserted, at the law-abiding, 
political capture of the State, and its gradual 
evolution into a cooperative commonwealth. 
To establish this policy among socialists was 
perhaps the greatest work which Karl Marx 
accomplished. Up to, and after the organiza- 
tion of the International (g. v.) socialism had 
been identified with communism, and indeed 
with any form of effort after or theory of a 
general cooperative civilization. But soon 
after the organization of the International, 
two distinct parties were developed within it. 
One party, led by Bakounin (g. v.), sought a 
communism to be established on the ruins of 
existing institutions ; the other, led by Marx, 
sought a communism to be established through 
the evolution of existing institutions. It is to 
this view that modern socialism has come. 
The two parties came to a clash in the con- 
gress of the International at The Hague in 
1872. In that congress the Marxist party won, 
and since then the socialists and the anarchist 
communists, as the other party soon learned 
to call its faith, have never come together. 
The party led by Bakounin rejected The 
Hague Congress and established a new Inter- 
national, which they claimed to be the real 
one, and by their intensity and violence for a 
while carried the majority of Continental work- 
men with them, but the futility of their an- 
archistic methods and their inability to effect 
abiding organization has gradually led the 
overwhelming majority of the workers for 
communism in all countries to declare for the 
socialist or political method. To-day, social- 
ists oppose all forms of anarchy. narchist 
communism they know to be impractical and 
foolhardy. Philosophic anarchism they be- 
lieve to be impractical and false at its root. 

Philosophie anarchism starts from the indi- 
vidual, and would allow private property, 
competition, or aught else that the individual 
desires and is able to enter into, though it 
often favors voluntary cooperation in very 
many directions, and usually opposes private 
property in land. Socialism starts from the 
community, and would wholly supplant in- 
dustrial competition by industrial collectivism, 
the cooperation of the whole community. 

The same development of ideas has made 
modern socialists oppose ordinary commu- 
nism (g. v.), ordinary local cooperation, and 
even the establishment of local communistice 
colonies, Some socialists believe that under 
existing conditions local experiments in these 
directions may be wise as temporary means of 
education or of economic living, and where 
cooperation has got an established hold, as in 
England and Belgium, Socialists are learning 
the wisdom of working with the cooperators 


(see CoopERATION), but where local cooperation 
experiments or colonies are put forth as in 


so do all den:ocrats. Socialists, like all demo- 
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themselves a sufficient ideal to work for, or 
where they are attempted, as often in the 
United States, under conditions too weak to 
compete against the competitive civilization 
with which they are surrounded, socialists 
oppose such efforts as reactionary and unwise. 

Communism would have allthings common, 
and may be developed in little colonies or 
communities. Socialism puts emphasis, not 
on life in common, but on conducting indus- 
trial production and distribution in common, 
and aims at development, not through little col- 
onies or independent communities, but by the 
gradual evolution of the collective life of whole 
existent and federated communities, such as 
towns, cities, States, nations, ete. 

The above discussion will show how large and 
evolutionary an ideal modern socialism is. It 
zs as flexible in its form as it is definite in its 
principle. Any system that would carry out 
its principle is socialistic. In different coun- 
tries, and under different conditions, socialism 
would take very different forms. In Germany 
to-day its chief aim is national development. 
In France it makes less of the nation and 
centers around the commune, or township. 
In Belgium it comes very near to non-political 
cooperation, and yet is socialism not coopera- 
tion. In England it is municipal, and in a 
growing degree parliamentary. In Switzer- 
jJand it centers around the canton. In the 
United States it will probably follow our na- 
tional instincts, our political divisions of States, 
counties, municipalities, townships, and the 
nation. Socialism, therefore, is not Fourier- 
ism, not Marxism, nor Grondlundism, nor 
Bellamyism. Says Sidney Webb: ‘It seems 
almost impossible to bring people to under- 
stand that the abstract word socialism denotes, 
like radicalism, not an elaborate plan of so- 
ciety, but a principle of social action.” 

It follows that socialists to-day spend little 
time in dreaming of the future. To the 
future the future may be left. Content with 
a firm grasp on their central principle and 
willing to sacrifice this for no reactionary pol- 
icy, or side promises, however alluring, of 
communistic colonies and cooperative efforts, 
socialists are learning more and more to con- 
centrate their efforts on the present political 
battle, and to leave the details of the future 
to the decision of circumstances. Says Mr. 
Kidd, speaking of this policy (Seczal Evolu- 
Zion, p. 206): ‘* We have not now to deal with 
mere abstract and transcendental theories, 
but with a clearly defined movement in prac- 
tical politics, appealing to some of the deepest 
instincts of a large proportion of the voting 
population, and professing to provide a pro- 
gram likely in the future to stand more on 
its own merits in opposition to all other pro- 
grams whatever.” , } 

We now pass to the consideration of 


Il. THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 

This we can consider but in general, leaving 
the detailed developments to be considered 
under the articles concerning the respective 


countries. p é 
(For other information, see articles FABIAN 


Soctety ; INDEPENDENT Lazsor Parry ; INTER- 
80 
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NATIONAL ; NATIONALISM; SocIAL-DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION ; SoctaLisr Lazor Parry; also 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; SOCIALISTS ~OF ‘THE 
Cuair; TRADE-UNionisM ; CooperaTION.; Mu- 
NICIPALISM ; NATIONALIZATION, etc.) 

Socialism of the modern type, if a date must 
be fixed, may be said to have begun in 1817, 


. the year when Robert Owen laid before Par- 


liament his plan for a socialistic community, 
the year when the speculations of Saint-Simon © 
took a definitely socialistic direction, the year 
when Lamennais published his first work look- 
ing toward Christian Socialism. Nevertheless, 
he who does not go back of the present cen- 
tury will never understand socialism. Social- 
ism in a very real sense is as old as human 
society. Laveleye in his Przmztive Property 
has shown how, in the earliest times which his- 
tory can trace, property, at least land, was not 
held by private individuals, but held and oper- 
ated collectively and more or less for the com- 
mon good. It is true that this was hardly a 
primitive communism, as Laveleye claims; 
for as Fustel de Coulanges and others have 
pointed out, altho the property was held col- 
lectively and not by individuals, it was held 
practically, if not nominally, by the despot or 
feudal head of the society, and worked by his 
slaves or subjects mainly for his advantage. 
It was primitive slavery rather than primitive 
communism. Nevertheless, it did contain 
some elements of socialism, which occasion- 
ally developed into institutions, somewhat 
really socialistic. From such germscame, ¢. g., 
the Russian mzr, the Javan dessa, the Swiss 
almends, the German mark, the communal 
families and the family communities that still 
linger in out-of-the-way corners 
of France, Italy, and Eastern 
Europe. We have, however, in Primitive 
ancient history much more direct Communism, 
instances of socialism. Athens 
may almost be said to have been, 
as far as its free citizens went, a socialistic 
city. It was, as far as this portion of its pop- 
ulation went, democratically governed, and 
the city as a city owned and operated land. 
mines, forests, fields; it built temples, baths, 
theaters, gymnasia; it controlled and con- 
ducted commerce, art, worship, games; it 
supported its citizens, more than it was sup- 
ported by them ; the whole Greek social con- 
ception was that the individual lived for the 
State, rather than the State for the individual. 

More socialistic was the ideal of the Hebrew 
theocracy. All land was held, according to 
this ideal, as belonging to God alone and to 
no individual in fee simple. Every one, how- 
ever, who belonged to the theocracy—notice 
that he must belong to the organization to 
gain its advantages—was defended not in the 
ownership, but in the inalienable wse of land 
and capital. He could not be permanently 
alienated from the land (Levztzcus xxv.). If 
he was poor his property, or capital, could not 
be kept from him over night (Deuteronomy 
xxvi, 10-13), The law by its institutions 
defended the fatherless, the hireling, the 
stranger, the poor, the oppressed, the widow. 
(See JUDAISM.) : 

All through the ancient world were scat- 
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tered religious sects, like the Essenes, the 
Therapeute, who lived in communities having 
all property common. Through all early so- 
cieties religion and communism are found 
handin hand. Coming to the Christian era we 
have the early attempts at communism in the 
primitive churches, and later the monastic in- 
stitutions, which were to a large extent the 
civilizing centers of the Middle Ages. (See 
CuurcH AND SociaL Rerorm.) | Feudalism 
(g. v.) was the prevailing social form; yet 
was its harshness tempered by the duty, more 
or less recognized, of the feudal lord to care 
for and protect his inferior. Prior to and im- 
mediately after the Reformation there were 
many attempts at communism ,; John Ball 
(g. v.), may be considered a medizval Chris- 
tian Socialist ; while the Anabaptists in Ger- 
many, before they developed their sexual 
excesses, attempted in many ways a true com- 
munism. Such, too, were the attempts of the 
Brethren of the Common Life (gq. v.), of the 
Libertines of Geneva, of the Famzlists of Hol- 
land, and of other similar sects whose tradi- 
tions have given us in our own day the 
comimunistic colonies in America, of the 
Separatists, and similar sects, at Economy, 
Zoar, and Amana (g.v.). Indeed no fact in 
history is more marked than the persistence of 
the ideal and of the attempts to realize the 
. ideal of the life in common. Plato dreamed 
of such a community in his ARepzzdlic ; the 
writings of the Christian Fathers are full of 
this ideal. In 1516 More published his U//ofza ; 
about 1600 Campanella his Czty of the Sun ; 
in 1656 Harrington his Oceana. ‘These, and 
many other less known writings, kept alive an 
ideal that has never wholly been apart from 
human thought. 

We now come to consider the origin of mod- 
ern socialism. Back of socialism lies the 
altruistic impulse. Socialism is 
essentially, and has been from the 
‘start, a humanitarian movement. 
It is not, whatever some would 
make it, aclass movement of the 
Have Nots against the Haves. 
The major part of its foremost leaders—Owen, 
Saint-Simon, Gall, Marx, Lassalle, Morris, 
Hyndman, Vollmar, Bakounin, Krapotkine— 
belonged originally to the Haves. Weitling, 
“the father of German communism,” de- 
clared that he was converted to communism 
by the New Testament. If German socialism 
has become very largely materialistic, not 
enough emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that with Marx, Lassalle, and Bakounin, their 
socialistic philosophy was derived primarily 
from Hegel, the most spiritual of all modern 
philosophers, unless it be Fichte, who was 
himself a Christian Socialist. In France, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Lamennais, and Cabet 
were profoundly religious. If, in England, 
this cannot be said of Owen, no one can doubt 
his intense altruistic or humanitarian impulse. 
The story of the personal sacrifices made by 
socialists for socialism never has been, and 
perhaps never will be, written. The Christian 
martyrs gave their lives expecting immedi- 
ately to enter Paradise; socialists have again 
and again given and devoted their lives to the 
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cause, knowing of no Paradise, save one their 
children alone can enter. Altruism (origi- 
nally, as we believe, sprung from the Christian 
faith, but, in any case, altruism) is the one 
great motive that has produced socialism, 
The occasion, however, was industrial. It is 
to be found in the inventions of machinery 
and the application of steam power, enabling 
successful production to be conducted only 
with the aid of capital, and hence putting the 
working-class wholly, as they were in part be- 
fore, in the hands of the possessing classes, 
thus increasing the wealth of the latter with- 
out a similar increase in the wealth of the 
masses; this revolution occurring even while 
altruism was more and more teaching the - 
doctrines of human equality and of the gen- 
eral unity of mankind. : : 

“Socialism,” says Sidney Webb, ‘‘is one of 
the unforeseen results of the great industrial 
revolution of the past 150 years. During this 
period man’s power over the rest of nature 
has suddenly and largely increased; new 
means of accumulating wealth, and also new 
means of utilizing land and capital, have come 
into being. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the whole value of the land and capital 
of England is estimated to have amounted to 
less than £500,000,000 sterling ; now it is sup- 
posed to be over £9,000,000,000, an increase 
eighteenfold. Two hundred years ago, rent 
and interest cannot have amounted to £30,- 
000,000 sterling annually; now they absorb 
over £450,000,000. Socialism arose as soon as 
rent and interest became important factors.” 

The socialist movement, thus born and 
thus occasioned, has been composed of three 
elements: the aim at personal liberty, the 
effort to secure this through industrial co- 
operation, the recognition that this coopera- 
tion to be successful must include the whole 
community organized as a fraternal unit. 
Generally speaking, the contribution of the 
first element came from France, of the second 
element from England, and of the third ele- 
ment from Germany. France in her Revolu- 
tion, and in the philosophical writings of 
Rousseau, Morelly, Mably, and Brissot de 
Warville, aimed at personal liberty. Owen 
and the English Christian Socialists taught 
the benefit of cooperation. Hegel, Fichte, 
Lassalle, and Marx developed the ideal of the 
cooperative State. j 

The French Revolution was not socialistic, 
but necessary to socialism. The old régime 
had to be overthrown. ‘The fatal despotism 
of the Louis led to Robespierre and Danton. 
Crimson on the throne could only create 
crimson in the streets. The French Revolu- 
tion was necessary before socialism could be. 
In other countries, where the old despotisms 
were less absolute, the same negative process 
of destruction, in order to construction, was 
gone through, but with far less of violence. 
In Germany it was largely accomplished by 
the Stein-Hardenberg legislation. In Eng- 
land the political economy of Adam Smith 
and the gradual legislation abolishing the old 
grants and restrictions of trade did the same 
work. By 1817 France and England were 
ready for socialism. 
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For the actual beginnings of socialism, how- 
ever, one must look to Robert Owen at New 
Lanark, and his appeal to Parliament to carry 
out his socialistic ideals ; one must turn next 
to Saint-Simon and his dreams of a scientific 
church, whose life should be to aid the poor; 
one must study Fourier and the power of 
unity ; one must read Fichte and Hegel, and 
learn their philosophy of the Christian State, 
a philosophy which, when the Church failed 
to accept it, produced the materialistic move- 
ment of Lassalle and of Karl Marx. We can 
here only mark out the periods of socialism. 

Five of these great periods are distinctly 
marked. I. A negative or preparatory period, 
beginning with the French Revo- 
lution and coming down to 1817. 
II. A formative or utopian period, 
lasting till 1848, and including the 
utopian schemes of Owen, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Cabet, and others of lesser 
note. It culminated in the revolution of 
1848. III. A period of reaction, or at least of 
inaction, when Europe, as far as socialism 
went, was lying fallow from 1849 to 1863. 
IV. The period of the International, from its 
foundation in London in 1864 to its virtual 
disrupture in the separation of the socialists 
and the anarchists in the congress at The 
Hague in 1872. V. The present period of the 
social democratic movement, commencing 
after the breaking up of the International, but 
becoming active in most countries outside of 
Germany only in 1880-83. 

In the first period men were simply striving 
for personal liberty, with little consciousness 
of how it could be reached. Characteristic of 
the period were the teaching of Adam Smith 
and the negations of the French Revolution, 
with the philosophy of the return to nature 
and of the rights of man, so brilliantly stated 
by Rousseau and his school, and perhaps affect- 
ing no country in the world so much as the 
United States of America, then just shaping 
its Constitution. 

In the second period, Owen, Saint-Simon, 
Lamennais, Cabet, the great Fourierist school, 
even Lassalle, dreamed of ideal cooperative 
communities, and attempted them in France, 
Great Britain, and above all in numerous 
colonies and communities in the United States. 
Toward the end of the period the awakening 
ferment, led by Lassalle, Marx, Engels, and 
others, produced the communist manifesto of 
1848, and perhaps more than has been realized 
the political and social revolutions of 1848. 

But the times were not ripe. Even in 
France, Louis Blane protested against the 
false socialism of the Ateliers Nationaux ; 
and for a while socialism seemed dead. In 
the third period Europe was lying fallow. 

At last, in the fourth period, in the great 
International Working Men’s Association, 
founded in London in 1864, largely under the 
influence of Karl Marx, revolutionary social- 
ism broke upon Europe as a flood. ‘‘ Work- 
men of all countries, unite!” such was the 
cry. The night of dreams was over, the hour 
was come to act. Workmen of all countries 
tried to unite; but being in very different 
degrees of economic and industrial develop- 
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ment, the International came to stand in dif- 
ferent countries for very different things. In 
England it meant little more than Trade- 
Unionism ; and when English workmen found 
that on the Continent it meant more they vir- 
tually left it. In Germany it meant socialism ; 
in most other European countries, mainly 
under the influence of Bakounin, it came to 
mean anarchism, This apostle of destruc- 
tion, crazed by years of suffering in Russian 
prisons and Siberian exile, knew only the 
gospel of ‘‘pan-destruction.” Falling like 
a firebrand into the International, he carried 
it in almost all the Latin countries, including 
southern France and parts of Belgium, into 
Anarchism. It wrecked the International. 
Marx, in the greatest deed of his life, drove 
out the anarchists from the congress at The 
Hague in 1873, and wrecking the International 
once for all, saved socialism from the scourge 
that anarchism has since proved to modern 
Europe. The Bakounin ‘“‘ Autonomist” con- 
gresses tried to continue the International, 
but unsuccessfully, and with the failure the 
period closed. 

The last period is the present one. Social- 
ism, for some years dormant after its break 
with the anarchists, about 1880 to 1883, grad- 
ually assumed constructive, evolutionary, 
political form, wholly free from anarchism, 
yet without any sacrifice of its aim at a com- 
plete industrial revolution. Social democracy 
is in this period its favorite name. 

It is now both an international and a 
national movement. Its international char- 
acter is marked first in the fact that in all 
European countries it has passed through the 
above five periods almost synchronously, and 
secondly, in its positive efforts at internation- 
alism. This was marked first in the Interna- 
tional itself, afid secondly, in the modern 
international congresses, which are an im- 
portant characteristic of the present move- 
ment. The International failed as an organized 
movement, because the movement in the dif- 
ferent countries had developed such different 
bodies of thought that they could not coalesce; 
yet it succeeded in spreading through all 
Europe the industrial revolution. The mod- 
ern international socialist congresses are 
succeeding because out of the revolutionary 
industrial thought there is being evolyed a 
socialist program, as well as a socialist plat- 
form, which program and which platform all 
countries are finding that, according to their 
degree of industrial and political development, 
they must sooner or later accept. An artifi- 
cial International has given place to a grow- 
ing internationalism. ’ 


Ill, MODERN SOCIALISM. 


. Socialism to-day exists as a movement in 
various forms. Its principal manifestation, as 
far as the numbers of professed and avowed 
socialists is concerned, is in the socialist 
political parties of various countries which 
follow the ideas and program’ outlined princi- 
pally by Marx and Engels (¢. @.), “hese 
parties adopt strenuously and avowedly a 
class attitude of the workers against the capi- 
talistic classes, tho a few wealthy and a few 
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more of the professional class belong to them. 
In Germany its adherents are known as Social 
Democrats, and cast in 1893 (the last general 
election) 1,876,738 votes. The party is strongly 
organized and rapidly growing in spite of all 
efforts on the part of the government to sup- 
press it or to take the winds out of its sails by 
a program of paternal socialism. (See Bis- 
MARCK ; GERMANY ; INSURANCE.) In 1871 it cast 
only 124,655 votes, and in 1881 only 311,961. 
Since then its growth has been steady. It 
exists mainly in the larger cities and manu- 
facturing districts, but is spreading now 
among the agricultural classes and in the 
army. It publishes some 31 dailies, 41 week- 
lies and semi-weeklies, several reviews and 
humorous papers, 45 trade journals. In 
France (g. v.) the socialists are divided into 
several groups, but after the first ballot, when 
each group has voted for its own candidate, 
all the groups unite in the second ballot (see 
FRANCE) and vote for the socialist candidate 
who has polled the highest vote. The 
differences between the groups 
turn mainly on questions of 
policy. In’) 1806" the Pez 
République claimed that 1,400,000 
socialist votes were cast at the 
municipal elections. The number of deputies 
is variously estimated at from 4o to 55, ac- 
cording to those who are included as social- 
ists. In many cities the socialists are in a ma- 
jority in the town councils and elect socialist 
mayors. Inthe Paris council they havea large 
representation. In Belgium (g. v.) the socialist 
party is very compactly and strongly organ- 
ized. Since the revision of the constitution 
and the large extension of the suffrage, largely 
forced by a general strike (see BeLcium), the 
socialist vote has grown very rapidly, has sur- 
passed the Liberal vote, and is gaining rap- 
idly on the Catholic party. The elections of 
1896 for half the House of Deputies show the 
total socialistic vote to be 461,000, with 33 
deputies. There are four large socialist dailies 
with a circulation of 75,000 and a large 
number of weeklies, etc. The cooperative 
socialist clubs in all the centers give the 
movement great organized power (see BEL- 
GIUM). ; 

In Denmark the socialists claimed 25,019 
votes in 1895 and 10 deputies. There are six 
socialist dailies. The Copenhagen Soczal 
Democrat has a circulation of 30,000, 

In Holland (g. v.) the party is not so 
strongly organized ; the chief radical leader, 
Domola Nieuwenhuis (g. v.), having become 
hopeless of success through political action, 
yet the Socialists report 280,000 as adhering to 
the Socialist political program, 

In Italy (g. v.) the Socialist Labor Party 
claims 90,000 Socialist votes in 1896 and the 
election of 15 deputies in spite of a recent 
change in the election laws which they claim 
has disfranchised many working men. 

2 the Austria socialists can show less organ- 
ized political strength, owing to the limita- 
tions of the suffrage, but the party has a 
strong hold in the empire. The leading organ 
of the party, the Ardbecter Zeitung of Vienna, 
has a circulation of 19,000, and the party is 
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said to have called out 500,000 men at some of 
its demonstrations, and claims 70,000 members. 
There are some 65 socialistic journals in 
Austria. : : 

In other European Continental countries 
the socialist party is less strongly organized, 
but has a nucleus of strength in Norway and 
Sweden, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal. Even in Russia nihilism (¢. v.) 
has largely developed into a socialist political 
movement. In Switzerland the avowed 
Democratic Socialist party is small, but only 
because socialism is advancing so rapidly in 
constitutional forms and changes. (See 
SWITZERLAND. ) ; 

In Great Britain the Social-Democratic 
Federation (g. v.) particularly stands for the 
German type of socialism, with 


its organ /ustzce and its active 

Heit rt: but the Independent Prick. 
Labor Party largely stands for “Gq jonieg 
the same political movement, tho : 
with a somewhat more ‘“‘ pro- 

gressive” (gradual) program. The vote of 


this party in the elections of 1895 (its first 
general election) was 44,321. Counting all 
socialist candidates of all parties, the social- 
ist vote was nearly 60,000. This, however, 
probably by no means indicates the real 
voting strength of socialism in Great Britain. 
In Great Britain perhaps more people than 
in any other country believe that the cause of 
socialism may be best advanced by working 
through one or other and perhaps (at different 
times) through both of the other parties. The 
most, tho by no means all of the English Fa- 
bian Society (g. v.), notoriously hold this view. 
Moreover in England, perhaps more than in 
any other country, socialism is advancing 
progressively in ways other than through 
political agitation. (See below in this article.) 
The same is true, and some think even more 
true, of the British colonies in Australasia. 
New Zealand (g. wv.) is sometimes called a 
socialist country where all parties vie in the 
introduction of such socialist measures as 
the nationalization or municipalization of all 
natural monopolies (¢g. v.), of savings-banks, 
and of insurance ; such measures as a rapidly 
progressing tax on incomes and land values, 
the development of cooperative colonies, the 
employment of the unemployed, etc. In 
Australia there is not quite so much con- 
structive socialism, but the various labor par- 
ties are largely, and some of them explicitly, 
committed to socialism. 

The United States thus far has developed 
less avowed political socialism than any other 
civilized country, perhaps because 
of its strong inherited bias toward 
individualism (g. v.). The So- 
cialist Labor Party (g. v.) is the 
avowed representative in America 
of the German type of socialism, 
which it considers the only socialism. Its 
national vote in 1896 was 36,563, and it is 
steadily growing in most of the larger cities 
and industrial centers, The People’s Party 
(g. v.) is by no means wholly committed to 
full socialism, but it does advocate many 
socialist measures such as the nationalization 
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of railroads, of the money system, and of all 
natural monopolies, while its rank and file 
are very largely inclined to socialism. The 
Coming Nation, a People’s Party socialist 
paper, has a circulation of 70,000. The total 
People’s Party presidential vote in 1892 was 
1,041,028, and on the State elections of 1894 
(according to the World Almanac of 1896), 
1,564,318. Such is a brief review of the 
present voting strength of socialism in the 
world. 

But this is not the only way in which 
socialism is advancing. “Some socialists 
would assert that the strongest 
advance of socialism is in the 
steady growth of monopolies, 
trusts, and concentrated wealth 
on the one hand, coupled, on the 
other hand, with the steady ad- 
vance of democratic tendencies among the 
masses of all countries. Nor is the argument 
weakened by the fact that, among certain por- 
tions of the educated classes, there is a 
reaction against democracy. This reaction is 
largely caused by fear of a socialist democ- 
racy, and this rather shows the advance of 
socialism. 

Other socialists find more evidence of the 
advance of socialism in the steady expansion 
of the function of the democratic State. This 
is admitted by those who most oppose it. Of 
England Herbert Spencer says: 

“The numerous socialistic changes made 
by Act of Parliament, joined with numerous 
others presently to be made, will by and by 
be all merged in State socialism ; swallowed 
in the vast wave which they have little by 
little raised.” Of this advance Mr. Sidney 
Webb writes in the Fabzan Essays: 

““Slice after slice has gradually been cut from the 
profits of capital, and therefore from its selling value, 

by socially beneficial restrictions on its 
user’s liberty to do as he liked with it. 

Socialist Slice after slice has been cut off the 

f incomes from rent and interest by the 
Construction. oradual shifting of taxation from con- 
sumers to persons enjoying incomes 

above the average of the kingdom. 

Step by step the political power and political organ- 
izations of the country have been used for industrial 


ends...) 2). 

‘“ Bven in the fields still abandoned to private enter- 

rise, its operations are thus every day more closely 
imited, in order that the anarchic competition of 
private greed, which at the beginning of the century 
was set up as the only infallibly beneficent principle 
of social action, may not utterly destroy the State. 
All this has been done by ‘practical’ men, ignorant, 
that is to say, of any scientific sociology ; believing 
socialism to be the most foolish of dreams, and abso- 
lutely ignoring, as they thought, all grandiloquent 
claims for social reconstruction. Such is the irresisti- 
ble sweep of social tendencies that in their every act 
they worked to bring about the very socialism they 
despised.” 


This tendency has undoubtedly been carried 
further in England than in any other country. 
Yet in Germany the same work is carried out 
not by a democratic but by a paternal im- 
perialism and municipalism, and the socialists 
believe that these governments are but con- 
structing buildings for the steadily growing 
socialist democracy to occupy. In Australia 
and New Zealand the movement to expand 
State functions is largely one of conscious 
socialism. In the United States the tendency 
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is far less developed, yet more developed than 
many realize, and is unquestionably on the 
increase. 

Public schools and libraries, State universi- 
ties, hospitals, asylums, reformatories, the 
postal service, signal service, coast’ surveys, 
the highway system, labor bureaus, municipal 
fire departments, every court of justice, every 
factory act, every municipal health regula- 
tion—these and a hundred other things are 
socialistic, 

In many American cities, too, there is a new 
wave of municipalism. New York City is de- 
stroying her slums and erecting baths, open- 
ing parks, and controlling tenements. Labor 
bureaus are establishing free employment 
bureaus ; large portions of the population, in- 
cluding some by no means committed to social- 
ism, are agitating for the municipalization of 
electric lighting and other natural monopo- 
lies. (For voncrete evidence of the advance of 
socialism on these lines, see NaruraL Monopo- 
LIES ; MoONOPOLIES; ELECTRIC LIGHTING; Gas; 
RAILROADS ; STREET-CARS ; TELEGRAPH ; TELE- 
PHONE; CITIES; MunIcIPALISM; BERLIN; BirR- 
MINGHAM; GLascow; LoNnpon; Paris; NEw 
ZEALAND; AUSTRALIA; ENGLAND; SWITZERLAND. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
advance of unconscious socialism is the ad- 
vance of conscious socialistic thought among 
many who do not see their way yet to vote 
for socialism. The writings of Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Morris, Ely, Bellamy, Blatchford in 
different countries and different circles are 
known universally, even by those not used to 
reading, and are among the most potent aids 
to socialistic advance. They enter the uni- 
versity and the farm, the church and the 
tenement, and everywhere they carry con- 
viction. Many may consider them impossible 
dreams but wish they could be true, Such 
fail to see how socialism is advancing on the 
lines indicated above. The change in the 
thought of professed economists is marked, 
particularly in Germany and England. In 
other countries there may be at present a 
slight reaction from economic socialism, and 
the significance and the real so- 
cialism of the German movement 
of the so-called Socialists of the Changes in 
Chair (7. v.), and the confessions Thought. 
of English economists may have 
been exaggerated by some, but 
the very reaction shows the extent to which 
the change has gone. Says Sidney Webb 
(Fabian Essays): 

‘““The publication of John Stuart. Mill’s Pol’tical 
Economy in 1848 marks conveniently the boundary of 
the old individualist economics. Every edition of 
Mill’s book became more and more socialistic. After 
his death the world learned the personal history, 
penned by his own hand, of his development from 
a mere political democrat to a convinced socialist. 

“The change in tone since then has been such that 
one competent economist, professedly anti-socialist, 
publishes regretfully to the world that all the 
younger men are now socialists, as well as many of 
the older professors. It is, indeed, mainly from these 
that the world has learned how faulty were the 


earlier economic generalizations, and above all, how 
incomplete as guides for social or political action.” 


Says Professor de Laveleye : 


“Tt was at one time imagined that the means of 
combating socialism would be found in the teachings 
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itical economy ; but, on the contrary, it is pre- 
ees this science eyiich has furnished the socialists 
of to-day with their most redoubtable weapons. 
(introduction to Soctalesm of To-day.) 


A still greater change has come over relig- 
jous thought. Christian Socialism has ap- 
peared in all Christian lands and in all 
churches. Says Professor Kirkup, in his arti- 
cle on Socialism, in the Excyclopedia hritan- 
nica: ‘The ethics of socialism are closely 
akin to the ethics of Christianity ; if not iden- 
tical with them.” Says Professor de Laveleye 
(Introduction to Soczalzsm of To-day): ‘* Every 
Christian who understands and _ earnestly 
accepts the teachings of his Master is at heart 
a socialist, and every socialist, whatever may 
be his hatred against all religion, bears within 
himself an unconscious Christianity.” 

The changed position of the Church of 
Rome, the Christian Socialist movement 
in Germany and in England; the growth of 
strong organizations, like the Christian Social 
Union (g. v.), within established churches, and 
of the Labor Church (¢. v.), outside of estab- 
lished churches, indicate the hold which 
socialism has in the conscience and in the 
spiritual life. ne 

Lastly, in England and now beginning else- 
where, the growth of the Fabian Society 
(g. v.), which works mainly in the more edu- 
cated middle class, on all the lines noticed 
above, indicates at once the intellectual, prac- 
tical, and political advance of socialism as 
branches of one movement. Professor Schzef- 
fle long ago said: ‘‘ The future belongs to the 
purified socialism” (Baw und Leben des So- 
ctalen Korpers, vol. ii. p. 120). 


IV. THE ARGUMENT FOR SOCIALISM, 


The supreme argument which socialists 
adduce in behalf of their faith is that only 
under socialism can mankind develop a high 
form of individual freedom. Under industrial 
competition two results, it is argued, must in- 
evitably appear: first, the survival of those 
most fitted to compete in industrial warfare, 
which is by no means always the highest type 
of character, but often, to say the least, may 
be merely the most sharp, the most cunning, 
the least developed in moral sense; and as a 
concommitant with this, the slavery and in- 
dustrial oppression of .the industrially weak, 
who may be too moral, quite as possibly as 
too weak, to compete with the industrially 
sharp. Individualists assert that 
this is not the case with the pres- 
ent stage of individualism. For 
proof of this they point to the 
increased comfort and education 
and situation of the producing 
classes. They deny that the poor are grow- 
ing poorer and the rich richer. But the in- 
dividualist evidence does not support the 
conclusion. The socialist does not say that 
the poor are growing poorer, but that they are 
growing more dependent on the employing 
class, which is quite another point. It is 
undoubtedly true that in civilized lands the 
producing classes are better off so far as 
material comfort goes than they were at the 
beginning of the century, tho it is not so clear 
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that they are better off in proportion to the 
wealthy class (concerning this point see 
WEALTH, also WacEs), but it is doubtful in the 
first place whether this is not due to what 
socialistic features exist to-day, such as trade- 
union combinations, public education, factory 
legislation, etc., and secondly, to whatever 
cause it be attributed, it has no bearing on 
the socialist contention that personal freedom 
is diminished under individualism. , 

In order to succeed to-day under competi- 
tion, one or two things are all but necessary, 
large capital and intense devotion to money- 
making: usually both. The man or woman 
to-day possessed of large income can invest it, 
and with little thought or care for it live in 
freedom; but this is a freedom bought by the 
toil of others. As for the unsuccessful, 
they have scarcely any freedom at all. In 
days before machinery was so necessary to 
production,, before capital was so organized, 
the small producer—the weaver, the cobbler, 
etc.—could be comparatively independent, tho 
his material comforts were few. To-day the 
man without capital must work for the man 
who has. A few quotations may illustrate 
this. Says Robert Blatchford (lerrze Eng- 
Zand, chap. xix.) : 


“Can anyone imagine a despotism more terrible 
than the regulation of work by government? I think 
so. I think I could find it. But I have no need to 
look. See; it is here, ready to my hand. 

“It is here, in a letter, long kept by me, a sample of 
many I constantly receive: 

““*Tf you can see your way to give us poor devils of 
silk dyers a word or two, I am sure it would do us 
good. We work longer hours than any others in the 
trade in England, get less wages, and, for our lives, 
or rather our situations, dare not openly belong to a 
union. If we strike—as we did last summer—pres- 
sure is brought upon us by our wives and children 
(nearly all of whom have to work) being dismissed 
from their situations. If we write tothe Leeds Times 
—the best friend we poor dyers ever had—we are 
afraid to sign our names ; and if we have a meeting it 
has to be kept a dead secret. In fact, it is not worth 
living to work under such circumstances, and as far 
as I can see the only union we shall ever get will be 
the union workhouse, and many of us are half-way 
there now. Give usa word to strengthen the fearful 
and*encourage the weak. Somebody must help us. 
We cannot help ourselves. We have been down so 
long that we don’t know how to get up. 

“*p. S. For God’s sake do not mention my name.’” 


The quoted letter could be duplicated, so far 
as its revelation of slavery goes, in any city or 
industrial center of the United States or Great 
Britain. Says an American writer, Mr. Ira 
Steward (¢. v.), quoted in the fourth report of 
oo Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of 

abor : 


_ ‘‘ Poverty makes the poor poorer and independence 
impossible, It corrupts judges, ministers, legislators, 
andstatesmen. It decides marriages, shortens human 
life, hinders education, and embarrasses progress in 
every direction. It gives rise, directly andin irectly, 
to more anxiety, suffering, and crime than all other 
causes combined. Poverty crams cities, and their 
tenement-houses, with peers whose conduct and 
votes endanger the republic. The dangerous classes 
are always poor. There is a closer relation between 
poverty and slavery than the average abolitionist ever 
recognized. . . . The anti-slavery zdea was that 
every man had the right to go and come at his will. 
The labor movement asks how much this abstract right 
is worth, without the power to exercise it. . . . The 
laborer instinctively feels that something of slavery 
still remains, or that something of freedom is yet to 


come, and he is not much interested in the anti-s! 
theory of liberty,” ti-slavery 
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On questions of personal liberty, Mill may 
be allowed some weight, and Mill emphatically 
declared that ‘‘ the restraints of communism 
would be freedom in comparison with the 
present condition of the majority of the human 
race.” 

The objection to this, that socialism itself 
would be slavery to the will of the majority, 
we consider later under objections to socialism. 
We notice now that socialists assert that not 
only is there industrial slavery, to-day, but 
that there always must be under industrial 
competition, at least for the masses. Men are 
not equal in ability—given that fact, which no 
man can deny, and it must inevitably follow 
that if men compete for the means of exist- 
ence, the weak must be servants of the strong, 
and the strong must survive only on condition 
of perpetual strife. The employer to-day un- 
der competition cannot pay what wages he 
would. He must pay the market rate or be 
undersold by those who will pay lower wages. 
Even the rich hold their riches at the price of 
a competition which may spring up any mo- 
ment that they do not shrewdly manage their 
investments or have some one to manage them 
for them. Competition rules not only the 
slave, but the taskmaster. Nor is this all. 
The few rich will not compete. They find it 
better to combine. Hence, the weak become 
slaves not only of wealth, but of combined 
wealth. Says Mr. Bellamy (address at Boston, 
May 31, 1889) : 

“A brief consideration of the causes which have led 
to the present world-wide movement for the substitu- 
tion of combination in business for competition will 
surely convince any one that, of all revolutions, this is 
the least likely to go backward. It is a result of the 
increase in the efficiency of capital in great masses, 
consequent upon the inventions of the last and present 
generations. In former epochs the size and scope of 
business enterprises were subject to natural restric- 
tions. There were limits to the amount of capital 
that could be used to advantage by one management. 
To-day there are no limits, save the earth’s confines, 
to the scope of any business undertaking; and not 
only no limit to the amount of capital that can be used 
by one concern, but an increase in the efficiency and 
security of the business proportionate to the amount 
of capitalinit. The economies in management result- 
ing from consolidation, as well as the control over the 
market resulting from the monopoly of a staple, are 
also solid business reasons for the advent of the 
trust.” 


The problem to-day is not one of combina- 
tion vs. competition ; but simply of what kind 
of combination we shall have ; the combination 
of the many or of the few. . 

Nor can freedom be preserved by doing 
away with government or by taxing land values 
with the hope of giving equal opportunity to 
all. These theories of extreme individualism 
(Single Tax, Philosophical Anarchism, etc.,) 
all rest on the assumption that all men need is 
equal material opportunity ; they theorize of 
a competition among equals; but the result 
would be a competition among unequals, and 
the strong would be able to seize and occupy, 
or pay for the best land, amass capital, etc., 
and lord it over the weak as to-day. Nor 
would the reward be even proportional to 
ability ; because immoral and feeble descend- 
ants of the wealthy inheriting large capitals, as 
they often do to-day, could under free land 
live in luxury on the slavery of others. 


\ 

o\ 
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The second great argument for socialism is 
that it would produce not only greater personal 
freedom, but a higher type of 
character. Character tends to ‘be Socialism 
what men strive for. Ifmen have and 
to concentrate their attention on Qparacter 
industrial competition, they tend ‘ 
to develop materialism and 
shrewdness. This is exactly what we have 
to-day. Artists complain that commer- 
cialism is killing art ; religionists say we are 
growing material ; the bourgeois middle-class 
boast of our material inventions. It is the 
natural result of industrial competition. Un- 
der socialism, if men seek the good of all it will 
produce a higher character. 

Once with naked hand or rudest club men 
fought for existence; later, with poisoned 
arrow and with hurtling spear they battled 
‘for the best fisheries and the richest hunting- 
grounds. A physical competition produced 
physical individuality, the physical giant, the 
Goliaths, the Achilles, the Agamemnons, kings 
of men. Then came a competition a little 
more intellectual, producing an Alexander, 
a Richard Cceur de Lion. Next came the 
modern world where men battle, not with 
poisoned spears, but with poisoned groceries ; 
not with clubs but, like bulls and bears, with 
cornerings of the market and tricks of trade. 
It produces the Jay Gould and the Baron 
Rothschild. Now comes socialism, and says, 
Let us cooperate in industry, and compete 
only to see who shall best serve the public. 
Is it not easy to see what kind of an individu- 
ality it will produce? 

Mr. Blatchford, in MWerrze England, says 
of Mr. Morley’s argument that if existence 
were no longer a sordid struggle for money 
the genius of the people would die out, and 
we should sink into barbarism, and retain 
nothing but the bare necessaries of life, 


‘““What do his words assume? They assume: 

““;, That the greatest and noblest of the race are 
actuated by avarice. Which is not true. 

“>, That the greatest and noblest of the race secure 
the most wealth. Which is not true. 

“ What think you is the chief food of genius? Does 
the prospect of wealth inspire Hamlets or Laocoons, 
and steam-engines and printing-presses? ‘The true 
artist, the man to whom all creative work is due, is 
mainly inspired, sustained, and rewarded by a love of 
his art. Milton wrote Paradise Lost for £8. Can 
greed produce a poem like it? The Gradgrind sup- 
poses greed to be the ruling passion because in the 
society he knows most men strive to get money. But 
why do they strive to get money? There are two 
chief motives. One the desire to provide for or confer 
happiness upon children, on friends; the other the 
desire to purchase applause. But in the first place 
the motive is not greed, but love; and in the second 
case it is not greed, but vanity. Only a mzser covets 
money for its own sake. Both love and vanity are 
stronger passions than greed.” 


Other arguments for socialism are of less 
importance, but socialists argue that, altho 
the producing classes may be somewhat better 
off than they were, there is still a terrible 
amount of want and destitution which socialism 
would relieve. Says Mr. Frederic Harrison : 


“Do me, at least, it would be enough to condemn 
modern society as hardly an advance on slavery or 
serfdom, if the permanent condition of industry were 
to be that which we behold, that go per cent. of the 
actual producers of wealth have no home that they 
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heir own beyond the end of the week ; have 
her soil, or so ce as a room that belongs to 
them; have nothing of value of any kind except as 
much old furniture as will go in a cart ; have the pre- 
carious chance of weekly wages which barely suffice 
to keep them in health; are housed for the most part 
,in places that no man thinks fit for his horse ; are 
separated by so narrow a margin from destitution 
that a month of bad trade, sickness, or unexpected 
loss brings them face to face with hunger and patper- 
ism. ... This is the normal state of the average 
workman in town or country.” 


Yet there is wealth enough for all, were it 
wisely managed. (See WEALTH.) _ 

In the United States the per capita wealth 
of the country, according to the census of 1890, 
is $867 per family. 

Bada: socialiain production would be 
increased. There are millions to-day of the 

wealthy, the unemployed poor, 
soldiers, etc., who are supported 

Socialism ott of the total product, but who 
Economical. do little or no productive work, 

ere they set to work, the income 

would be greatly raised. Still 

more would many sources of expense be saved. 

The monopolies we have to-day cheapen or 

multiply production (see Monopoty). A gen- 

eral system of monopoly could enormously 

increase production. Savings of almost un- 

told amount could be made in doing away 

with uselessly multiplied machinery, salaries, 
advertising. Says Mr. Blatchford : 

“ Commercial waste is something appalling. The 
cause of commercial waste is competition. The chief 
channels of commercial waste are account-keeping, 
bartering, and advertising. If we produced goods 
simply for wse instead of for sale, we should save all 
this waste. But consider the immense number of 
cashiers, bookkeepers, clerks, salesmen, shopmen, 


accountants, commercial travelers, agents, and ad- 
vertisement canvassers employed in our British 


trade. 
“Take the one item of advertisement alone. There 


are draughtsmen, paper-makers, printers, bill-posters, 
painters, carpenters, gilders, mechanics, and a perfect 
army of other people all employed in making adver- 
tisement bills, pictures, hoardings, and other abomi- 
nations—for what ? 

‘“To enable one soap or patent-medicine dealer to 
secure more orders than his rival. I believe I am well 
within the mark when I say that some firms spend 
# 100,000 a year in advertisements.” 


The indirect results of the removal of poy- 
erty are all but incalculable: the abolition 
of prostitution and (since, as we have seen, 
character would be elevated) the lessening 
oflust; the decreasing of intemperance, 
largely to-day the result of poverty (g. v.); 
lessening of money quarrels, especially of 
family money quarrels ; the giving of healthy 
environment and education to all children ; 
the making it possible for all men and all 
women to earn an honorable living by a little 
regular honorable work; and the grading of 
society, not by money but by usefulness to the 
community, thus largely doing away, for one 
thing, with temptations to marriage for money. 
Such are some of the momentous indirect ad- 
vantages claimed for socialism. 


OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM. 


These will be found in full under article In- 
dividualism, Probably the most widely spread 
objection to socialism is that it is an impossible 
andimpracticable Utopia, The answer to this 
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is that it is actually and rapidly coming ; and 
that even extreme individualists admit this. 
Mr. Sidney Webb, in his Soczad- 
zsm in England, describes the 
individualistic city councilor, who 
will spend a day among socialistic 
institutions, and not knowing that 
these are socialism, will say, ‘‘So-  _ 
cialism, sir! Don’t talk to a practical man 
about your fantastic absurdities.” pe: 
Mr. Kidd says (Soczal Evolution, chap. viii.: 
“We have not now to deal with mere absttact and 
transcendental theories, but with a clearly defined 
movement in practical politics, appealing to some of 
the deepest instincts of a large proportion of the vot- 
ing population, and professing to provide a program 
likely in the future to stand more and more on its 


own merits in opposition to all other programs what- 
ever.” 


It is true that Mr. Kidd does not admit that 
complete socialism is coming. He argues. 
that we shall have State ‘control of monopo- 
lies, but a control only to prevent monop- 
oly, not the formation of State monopolies. 
So argue many economists. But to this it 
must be replied, in the first place, that Mr. 
Kidd argues this, simply on account of the sup- 
posed necessity of individual competition to 
progress, which biological argument we con- 
sider later, and secondly, all facts to-day point 
to the steady growth, not only of State con- 
trol, but of State ownership. The blue books. 
of the world can be ransacked, and scarcely 
an instance can be found of an activity once 
assumed by the State reverting to private 
hands, while the evidences of expanding 
activity of ownership as well as of con- 
trol are on every hand. 

A second objection is akin to the first. It is. 
that socialism would never work because men 
are too selfish andignorant to carry on the 
vast cooperative State that it would require. 

This is to many the supreme objection 
against socialism. Knowing the ability it 
takes to organize and carry on even an ordi- 
nary business, their experience with trade- 
unions and other organizations of the so-called 
working classes has not convinced them that 
the masses are able to conduct the enormous. 
interests that socialism would place in their 
hands; while their knowledge of government, 
under the corrupting power of appointments, 
does not incline them to turn over to govern- 
ment all the offices that would have to be filled 
under a system of nationalized railroads, to. 
speak of nothing more. 

_ But let us look at facts. Has not coopera- 

tion succeeded, as a matter of fact, almost 
marvelously? Have not English, American, 
German, and French working men proved 
themselves capable of cooperation, even on a 
very large scale? 

The cooperative societies of England, with 
their millions of pounds of capital, their mil- 
lion and more of members, their wholesale 
and retail stores; the thousands of cooperative 
banks and other forms of cooperation in Ger- 
many and France; the cooperative transac- 
tions of the United States, estimated by Pro- 
fessor Ely at millions of dollars annually, 
show what can be done. 


Nor against the great success of cooperation. 
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must one count too heavily the admitted fail- 
ures. Cooperative experiments to-day have to 
battle against the competition of enormous 
combinations of wealthy private firms, able to 
carry on business for a year at a loss, in order 
to run out the cooperative ventures. Under 
the circumstances, the wonder is not that co- 
operation sometimes fails, but that it ever 
succeeds. Its success only shows what the 
masses can do against great odds; odds, in- 
deed, so great that many believe the future 
cannot be fought out on private lines. Ina 
cooperative commonwealth where the com- 
munity carried on all industry, it would have 
no such organized foe to meet. And it must 
not be supposed that industry would be taken 
over by the States ex dfoc. Socialists are evo- 


lutionists. Industry is to-day being concen- 
trated. Its practical details are 
Socialism 00t managed by owners, but by 


Impractic- Salaried overseers and managers. 
able? In being socialized an industry 
could still be managed in exactly 
the same way, and perhaps usually 

by the same men, only by these men workin 
for the public, not for a few stockholders. 
There would be no upheaval, and small 

change. 

As to the corruption of government, we are 
not to think, in the first place, of a vast cen- 
tralized machine. We are to remember that 
socialism is essentially democratic, with great 
emphasis on /ocal self-government. There 
would be less of the central appointing power 
than there is to-day. The safety of the town- 
meeting system in the United States is that 
every man knows personally the man he votes 
for, and so the right men are elected; which 
principle would be carried out under social- 
ism, only still further. But what are the 
causes of the corruption of government, as in 
the United States? First, the fact that for 
generations Americans have despised govern- 
ment, and let it play a small and a low part in 
their life. This has had its natural result. 
Smart, pushing men have been able to make 
more money elsewhere; therefore they have 
not taken office; good men have, as a rule. 
left politics alone. Is it any wonder that such 
politics have become corrupt? Men have left 
government to the saloon-keeper, and now 
blame government because they have pot- 
house politics. This is the first reason. The 
second reason is that business having been 
amassed in a few hands, and these few having 
found that special legislation can be had by 
directly or indirectly bribing the low politi- 
cians we have put in power, the average cor- 
poration has become politically a corrupting 
power. We do not need to prove these points. 
They are admitted by every thinker. It is to 
this corruptive power of amassed wealth, 
playing upon the venality andsometimes the 
necessities of those who have made politics a 
profession, that is due the scandalous corrup- 
tion of government. Socialism would remove 
both causes. As long as there are masses of 
poor people on the one side, and a few cor- 
porations enormously wealthy on the other, 
there will be corruption, and no amount of 
indignant ‘‘ citizens’ movements” can perma- 
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nently prevent it. As long as corporations 
pay managers and attorneys several times the 
salaries that the State pays, the smartest 
men will be in the service of the corporations, 
inside or outside of government. The way to 
pure government is not first to purify the 
State and then increase its activities. This is 
chimerical. But first to increase its activities, 
to make it important, to enable it to pay large 
salaries and to carry out large ideas, and then 
it will become pure; men will be attracted to 
it who cannot be bought. Just so long as we 
despise the State will it be despicable; when 
we begin to magnify it and exalt it over the 
corporations, will it begin to be pure and mag- 
nificent. We base this statement not upon 
theory but upon facts. 

Birmingham was once the most corrupt 
municipality in England. Squalor and over- 
crowding were universal. The death rate was 
enormous. Vice andcrime flourished. Saloon- 
keepers were the only contented people. A 
tavern coterie ruled the city. But in 1871 Mr. 
Chamberlain came forward with a program 
of municipal activity. He was elected, a loan 
of £1,600,000 was obtained, and to-day Bir- 
mingham is perhaps what it was recently 
called by Julian Ralph in Harper's Maga- 
zine, ‘‘the best governed city in the world,” 
‘‘a business city, run by business men on 
business principles.” 

In other cities of England and Scotland, in 
Germany and France, cities are pure just 
about in proportion that their functions are 
magnified. (For further proof of this, see 
MUuNICcIPALISM.) 

It is, of course, not claimed that socialism 
would be absolutely pure. It is only claimed 
that there would be far less corruption than 
to-day. Even now, though politics are cor- 
rupt, they are often far less corrupt than pri- 
vate corporations. If the United States 
post-office department is not pure, it is at 
least vastly more pure than most private 
monopolies. 

A third objection to socialism is the as- 
serted cost and inefficiency of all work un- 
dertaken by governments. The 
answer to this is the denial of the 
fact as applied to modern demo- Government 
cratic governments that undertake Inefficiency. 
socialist measures. Ancient cor- 
rupt monarchies, or modern de- 
mocracies that are made the cat’s-paw of great 
corporations, may be rotten with jobs, and 
governments do not immediately grow pure 
in a day, but an ever increasing amount of 
evideiice is accumulating to show that goy- 
ernment work conducted on socialist lines is 
both cheap and good. (See Conrracr LABOR ; 
MounlicipaLismM; ELectric LIGHTING; GAs; RAIL- 
ROADS; STREET-CARS; ‘TELEGRAPHS: TELE- 
PHONES; BERLIN; BIRMINGHAM; GLASGOW; 
Lonpon; Paris.) It must be remembered that 
in two directions government activities decline 
to compete with private activities. Govern- 
ments, in the first place, decline to pay the 
low wages for long hours that many corpora- 
tions pay. : 

Secondly, private corporations do only what 
pays; governments do what does not pay. A 
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private mail might carry letters in large quan- 
tities between large cities more cheaply than 
the government, but the government carries 
letters to small villages where it does not pay 
as cheaply as to large cities where it does. A 
comparison between the cost and accommoda- 
tions in small villages of the telegraph in the 
United States under private management and 
those of the post-office under public ownership 
is a case in point. The public ownership of 
monopolies is everywhere winning its way in 
the world on its merits, cheapness, and 
efficiency, even among many who care noth- 
ing for socialism. Governments undoubtedly 
still do stupid and foolish things for individ- 
ualists to pick flaws with, but Mr. Spencer’s 
classic catalogue of the sins of legisla- 
tors are mainly out of date and easily over- 
matched by the frauds of private companies, 

A somewhat more plausible objection is 
that socialism would mean the 
subjection of the individual to 
the will of the majority, who 
would be the mediocre. But to 
this it must be answered, first, 
that socialism is not State social- 
ism (see above), except where the State is 
democratic, a cooperative commonwealth, so 
that the submission of the individual is only 
that of a cooperator to the decision of a majority 
of a body of cooperators in which he has a 
voice. Secondly, it must be remembered 
that freedom (g. v.) can never be more than 
relative. Absolute freedom is a myth, The 
only question is under what form of society the 
individual would be most free. How much 
freedom the average individual has under in- 
dividualism we have seen above in Mill’s 
declaration that ‘‘ the restraints of communism 
would be freedom in comparison with the 
present condition of the majority of the human 
race.” Socialists do not deny the fact that 
under socialism there would be some neces- 
sary and some unnecessary subjection of the 
individual to the will of the many, and that 
this power would not always be wisely used. 
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They assert, however, that there would not be = 


so much compulsion as many think, and still 
more assert that there would be far less 
compulsion of the individual than there is to- 
day. They believe that the community has 
the right to rule the individual for the good 
of all; they also believe that it is for the good 
of all that there be no more compulsion than 
necessary. They, however, base their views 
not on any theory of natural rights, but on frank 
reasoning from experience and expediency. 
Says Mr. Blatchford (Merrte England, 
chap. xix.) : 


“You will ask me how a socialist State would ap- 
portion the work. Iask you how the work is appor- 
eee now. 

. You have a son, say a lad of 14, and wish to put 
him to a trade. You ask him his choice. He sare he 
would like to be a cabinet-maker. You apply at the 
shops in your own town and you find that trade is 
bad, or that the allowed number of apprentices is 
made up. So you get the boy work as an engineer 
or tert 
. That is to say, your boy can choose his trade sudb- 
ee ne eed Ge aas Sor lalap of certain kinds, Tf all 

S wanted to be engineers, th 
work at that trade. ‘ py crea eS 


i ae : 
These conditions would exist under socialism, 
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The State or the municipality would need a certain 
number of plumbers anda certain number of painters. 
If more boys asked to be painters than the State 
needed to do its painting, some of those boys would 
have to take other work. Where does the slavery 
COMe 1H). a ou 


And it must be remembered that under so- 
cialism, where all worked cooperatively with 
abundant capital, the material work of the 
world could be done by each working a very 
few hours per day. All the rest of the day 
they would be free. | ‘ ? 

~Simply to live, painters paint pot-boilers, 
dramatists write dramas to fill the house, un- 
dertakers smirk and bow and scrape, reporters 
report ‘‘to suit,” clergymen preach sermons 
that will “draw.” Socialism, in_ a word, 
would mean independence compared with the 
present. ce 

Professor Huxley has well ridiculed Mr. 
Spencer’s conception of society, where every 
man is for himself, and no man has to do with 
his neighbors, except to prevent their inter- 
ference with himself. He says: 

“Suppose that, in accordance with his view, each 
muscle were to maintain thatthe nervous system had 
no right to interfere with its contraction, except to 
prevent it from hindering the contraction of another 
muscle; or each gland that it had a right to secrete, 
so long as its secretion interfered with no other; sup- 
pose every separate cell left free to follow its own ‘in- 
terests,’ and /azssez faire, Lord of all, what would be- 
come of the body physiological?” (ddménistrative 
Nthilism.) 

The objection to socialism most raised by 
scientific men is that, by checking competition, 
it would inevitably produce deterioration of 
the race. (See INDIVIDUALISM.) 

The answer is the denial, in the first place, 
that socialism would prevent all competition. 
Every man would have to work. ‘‘ He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat,” is written 
over every socialist portal. Those who worked 
the most ertectively for the community would 
infallibly secure the greatest honor. Socialism 
would thus not do away with all competition. 
Civilization has largely done away with phys- 
ical competition; do any advocate returning to 
it? Socialists would simply do away with indus- 
trial competition and replace it by a competi- 
tion for honor. Says Mrs. Besant (in the 
Fabian Essays): 

“The desire to excel, the joy in creative work, the 
longing to improve, the eagerness to win social ap- 

roval, the instinct of benevolence—all these will start 
into full life, and will serve at once as the stimulus to 
labor and the reward of excellence. It 
= instructive to notice that these very 

orces may already be seen at work in : 
every case in which subsistence is se- Emulation. 
cured, and they alone supply the stimu- 

lus to action. he soldier’s subsistence 

is certain, and does not depend on his exertions. At 
once he becomes susceptible to appeals to his patriot- 
ism, to his esfrzt de corps, to the honor of his flag; he 
will dare anything for glory, and valuea bit of bronze, 
which is the ‘reward of valor,’ far more than a hun- 
dred times its weight in gold. Yet many of the pri- 
vate soldiers come from the worst of the population; 
and military glory and success in murder are but poor 
objects to aim at. Ifso much can be done under cir- 
cumstances so unpromising, what may we not hope 
from nobler aspirations? Or take the eagerness, Self- 
denial, and strenuous effort thrown by young men 
into their mere games! The desire to be captain of 
the Oxford eleven, stroke of the Cambridge boat, vic- 
tor in the foot-race or the leaping—in a word, the de- 
Sire to excel—is strong enough to impel to exertions 
which often ruin physicalhealth. Everywhere we see 
the multiform desires of humanity assert themselves 
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when once livelihood is secure. It is on the devotion 
of these to the service of society, as the development 
of the social instincts teaches men to identify their in- 
terests with those of the community, that socialism 
must ultimately rely for progress; but in saying this 
we are only saying that socialism relies for progress 
on human nature as a whole, instead of on that mere 
fragment of it known as the desire for gain.” 


Nor do socialists admit that science to-day 
declares the struggle for existence the on/y 
means of progress. Such was the dictum of 
the science of yesterday, but not of to-day. 
Says Professor Giddings (The Principles of 
Sociology): 


‘““From the moment that conscious association be- 
gan it was a continuous agency among the factors of 
-evolution.”’ 


He quotes M. Krapotkine as saying: 


“Life in societies is the most powerful weapon in 
the struggle for life, taken in its widest sense. . . . 
Life in societies enables the feeblest insects, the 
feeblest birds, and the feeblest mammals to resist, or 
to protect themselves from the most terrible birds 
and beasts of prey; it permits longevity; it enables the 
species to rear its progeny with the least waste of en- 
ergy. and to maintain its numbers. Albeit a very 
slow birth rate.” 


Few socialists deny the truth of Malthusi- 
anism, as held to-day, that, 77 any given state 
of industry and the arts, population tends to 
increase faster than it is possible to raise the 
general plane of living, but they argue that 
this would be solved in part by the necessity 
to raise the state of industry and art, and still 
more by due checks upon population. Says 
John Stuart Mill (Polztezcal Economy, bk. ii. 
chap. i.): 


“ Another of the objections to communism is similar 
to that so often urged against poor-laws: that if every 
member of the community were assured of subsist- 
ence for himself and any number of children, on the 
sole condition of willingness to work, prudential re- 
straint on the multiplication of mankind would be at 
an end, and population would start forward at a rate 
which would reduce the community through succes- 
sive stages of increasing discomfort to actual starva- 
tion. There would certainly be much ground for 
this apprehension if communism provided no motives 
to restraint equivalent to those which it would take 
away. But communism is precisely the state of 
things in which opinion might be expected to declare 
itself with greatest intensity against this kind of self- 
ish intemperance. Any augmentation of numbers 
which diminished the comfort or increased the toil of 
the mass would then cause (which now it does not) 
immediate and unmistakable inconvenience to every 
individual in the association; inconvenience which 
could not then be imputed to the avarice of em- 
ployers or the unjust privileges of the rich. In such 
altered circumstances opinion could not fail to repro- 
bate, and if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by 
penalties of some description, this or any other, culpa- 
ble self-indulgence at the expense of the community. 
The communistic scheme, instead of being peculiarly 
open to the objection drawn from danger of over- 
population, has the recommendation of tending in an 
especial degree to the prevention of that evil.” 


The last objection we consider is that the 
socialist movement forgets or ignores per- 
sonal character. This is the charge continu- 
ally, tho largely indirectly, made in Asfects of 
the Social Problem, edited by Bernard Bosan- 
quet (1895). Mr. Sidney Ball, reviewing the 
book in the /zternational Journal of Lthics 
(April, 1896), under the caption, The Moral 
A Lae of Soctalism, well answers the charge 
and says: 

“ At first sight-it seems true that character has not 


been put in the foreground of socialist discussion ; its 
emphasis appears to be laid almost exclusively on 
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machinery, on a reconstruction of the material condi- 
tions and organization of life. But machinery is a 
means to an end, as much to a socialist as to any one 
else; and the end, at any rate as conceived by the 
socialist, is the development of human nature in 
scope, powers of life and enjoyment. . . . The forces 
required to work collectivist machinery are nothing 
if not moral; and so we also hear the complaint 
that socialists are too ideal, that they make too 
great a demand upon human nature and upon the 
social will and imagination. Of the two complaints 
this is certainly the most pertinent. A conception, 
however, which is liable to be dismissed, now as mere 
mechanism, now as mere morality, may possibly be 
working toward a higher synthesis. . . . If institu- 
tions depend on character, character depends on 
institutions ; it is upon their necessary interaction that 
the Socialist insists.” 

(For contrary views, see INDIVIDUALISM ; 
ANARCHISM ; SINGLE Tax, etc.) 

References: General: Fabian Essays on Socialism 
(London, 1890); W. D. P. Bliss’ Handbook of Soctalism 
(7895); R. T. Ely’s Soctalism and Soctal Reform (1894) 3 
Thomas Kirkup’s dz lnguiry tnato Socialism (1887) ; 
A. Schaeffle’s Quzntessence of Socialism (Tr. 1889); 
Historical. Ed.Laveleye’s Socialism of To-day (1884) ; 
J. Rae’s Contemporary Socialism (Revised edition, 
1891); W. H. Dawson’s German Socialism and Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle (1888), and Bismarck and State Soctal- 
zsmt (1890); Sidney Webb’s Soctalism in England (1883); 
R. T. Ely’s Labor Movement in America (886); Early 
Soctalist Utopias of More, Bacon, etc.; Karl Marx’s 
Capttal (Tr. 1889); J. Mill, Assays on Soctalism 
(collected in book form, 1891); Laurence Grondlund’s 
Cooperative Commonwealth (1886) ; Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward (1887); William Morris’ Vews from 
Nowhere (1892); Robert Blatchford’s Merrie Eng- 
land (1894). 

(See also CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; OWEN; 
SAINT-SIMON; Fourier; and other socialist 


authors. ) 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY, THE (f 
the United States).—The great socialist moye-' 
ment of France, Germany, Belgium, and other 
European countries naturally exerts a marked 
influence upon the movement in America, 
Socialism is as international as the capitalist 
system of production. It found an early ex- 
pression in the International (g. v.) which 
from 1867 to 1869 attained considerable 
strength in the United States. 

As the capitalist system of production had 
not reached its culmination of development, so 
the socialist movement waited upon the gigan- 
tic strides of modern productive forces. So 
indistinct were the ideas of some of its early 
adherents that socialist and anarchist were 
classed together, altho holding opposite views 
of the functions of government. (See An- 
ARCHISM.) 

In the November election of 1877, however, a 
Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party or- 
ganized in July, 1876, cast 1365 votes in the 
city of New York. Immediately after this 
election, the name Socialist Labor Party was 
adopted, but its political action was intermit- 
tent. Inthe campaign of 1886 the socialists, 
working with other professed labor forces, sup- 
ported Henry George for Mayor of New York, 
They did not, however, adopt the Single-Tax 
theory, and soon after this election the breach 
between socialists and Single Taxers became 
permanent. Anarchists were also eliminated, 
and the party, thenceforth refusing all alli- 
ances, acted only under its present distinctive 
name and principles, which, as presented in 
its platform, are in unity with the whole inter- 
national political socialist movement. 
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The growth of the party is best shown by its 
vote castin the United States from the year 


1888 : 
Total vote, 1888 (Presidential).........+++ 


Total vote, 1892 (Presidential). 4 
Total vote, 1896 (Presidential)......++.s+++ 


During this time the party has clearly de- 
fined the difference between mere labor poli- 
tics and socialist politics, between the Old 
Trades’ Unionism, whose motto is ‘‘ no poli- 
tics in unions,” and the New Trades’ Union- 
ism, which is avowedly in sympathy with the 
Socialist Labor Party. 

The Socialist Labor Party insists that the 
old methods must give place to active work in 
the political field, if organized labor is to gain 
any permanent improvement in its condition. 
To this end the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance has been organized as a national 
body, composed of delegates from _ unions 
whose active support is given to the Socialist 
Labor Party. 

The Socialist Labor Party recognizes two ex- 
isting classes in every country—the exploiters 
and the exploited. They hold that no party 
controlled by either great or small capitalists 
can or will abolish this condition, and that only 
a party wholly in the interest of the exploited 
class will aid in overthrowing the capitalist 
system and substituting the cooperative com- 
monwealth. 

Its main German organs are the Vorwarts 
(weekly) and New Yorker Aiea icte 
(daily), and its main English organ 7he 
People, all published at 184 William Street, 
New York. H. B. Sarissury. 


The platform, adopted in New York, July 9, 
1896, is as follows : 


‘““The Socialist Labor Party of the United States, in 
convention assembled, reasserts the inalienable right 
of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“With the founders of the American Republic, we 
hold that the purpose of government is to secure 
every citizen in the enjoyment of this right; but in the 
light of our social conditions, we hold, furthermore, 
that no such right can be exercised under a system of 
economic inequality, essentially destructive of life, of 
liberty, and of happiness. 

‘““With the founders of this Republic we hold that 
the true theory of politics is that the machinery of 
government must be owned and controlled by the 
whole people; but in the light of our industrial pees 
opment we hold, furthermore, that the true theory of 
economics is that the machinery of production must 
likewise belong to the people in common. 

“To the obvious fact that our despotic system of 
eeonomics is the direct opposite of our democratic 
system of politics can plainly be traced the existence 
of a privileged class, the corruption of government 
by that class, the alienation of public property, public 
franchises, and public functions to that alae: and the 
abject dependence of the mightiest of nations upon 
that class. 

“ Again, through the perversion of democracy to the 
ends of plutocracy, labor is robbed of the wealth which 
it alone produces, is denied the means of self-employ- 
ment, and, by compulsory idleness in wage slavery, is 
even deprived of the necessaries of life. 

“Human power and natural forces are thus wasted, 
that the plutocracy may rule. 

“Ignorance and misery, with all their concomitant 
evils, are perpetuated, that the people may be kept in 
bondage, 

“Science and invention are diverted from their 
humane purpose to the enslavement of women and 
children, 

“Against such a system the Socialist Labor Party 
once more enters its protest. Once more it reiterates 
its fundamental declaration that private property in 
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the natural sources of production and in the instru- 
ments of labor is the obvious cause of all economic: 
servitude and political dependence. 

“The time is fast coming when, in the natural course 
of social evolution, this system, through the destruc- 
tive action of its failures and crises on the one hand, 
and the constructive tendencies of its trusts and other 
capitalistic combinations on the other hand, shall have 
worked out its own downfall. 

‘We, therefore, call upon the wage-workers of the 
United States, and upon all other honest citizens, to 
organize under the banner of the Socialist Labor 
Party into a class-conscious body, aware of its rights 
and determined to conquer them by taking possession 
of the public powers; so that, held together by an in- 
domitable spirit of solidarity under the most trying 
conditions of the present class struggle, we may puta 
summary end to that barbarous struggle by the aboli- 
tion of classes, the restoration of the land and of all 
the means of production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion to the people as a collective body, and the substi- 
tution of the Cooperative Commonwealth for the 
present state of planless production, industrial war, 
and social disorder; a commonwealth in which every 
worker shall have the free exercise and full benefit of 
his faculties, multiplied by all the modern factors of 
civilization. “ 

‘With a view to immediate improvement in the 
condition of labor we present the following demands: 

‘rt, Reduction of the hours of la- 
bor in proportion to the progress of 
production. 

“9. The United States to obtain pos- 
session of the mines, railroads, canals, 
telegraphs, telephones, and all other 
means of public transportation and communication; 
the employees to operate the same cooperatively 
under control of the Federal Government, and to elect 
their own superior officers ; but no employee shall be 
discharged for political reasons. 

‘*3. The municipalities to obtain possession of the 
local railroads, ferries, waterworks, gasworks, elec- 
tric plants, and all industries requiring municipal 
franchises; the employees to operate the same coop- 
eratively under control of the municipal administra- 
tion, and to elect their own superior officers; but no 
employee shall be discharged for political reasons, 

“4. The public lands to be declared inalienable. 
Revocation of all land grants to corporations or indi- 
viduals, the conditions of which have not been com- 
plied with. 

““s, The United States to have the exclusive right to 
issue money. 

“6. Congressional legislation providing for the sci- 
entific management of forests and waterways, and 
prohibiting the waste of the natural resources of the 
country. 

‘‘7, Inventions to be free to all; the inventors to be 
remunerated by the nation. 

“8. Progressive income tax and tax on inheritances; 
the smaller incomes to be exempt. 

“9. School education of all children under 14 years 
of age to be compulsory, gratuitous, and accessible to 
all by public assistance in meals, clothing, books, etc., 
where necessary. 

“ro. Repeal of all pauper, tramp, conspiracy, and 
sumptuary laws. Unabridged right of combination. 

“tu. Prohibition of the employment of children of 
school age and the employment of female labor in oc- 
cupations detrimental to health or morality. Aboli- 
tion of the convict labor contract system, 

“12. Employment of the unemployed by the public 
authorities (county, city, State, and nation). 

“173. All wages to be paid in lawful money of the 
United States. Equalization of women’s wages with 
those of men where equal service is performed, 

“4. Laws for the protection of life and limbin all 
occupations, and an efficient employers’ liability law. 

“t5. The people to have the right to propose laws 
and to vote upon all measures of importance, accord- 
ing to the referendum principle. 

“16. Abolition of the veto power of the Executive 
(national, State, and municipal), wherever it exists. 

“17. Abolition of the United States Senate and all 
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‘upper legislative assemblies. 


“18. Municipal self-government, 

‘rg. Direct vote and secret ballots in all elections. 
Universal and equal right of suffrage without regard 
to color, creed, or sex. Election days to be legal 
holidays. The principle of proportional representa- 
tion to be introduced. 

‘20, All public officers to be subject to recall by their 
respective constituencies. 
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‘ar, Uniform civil and criminal law throughout the 
United States. Administration of justice to be free of 
charge. Abolition of capital punishment.” 


_ SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR,.—In 1871, 
in Germany, Herr Offenheim, in the Vatzonal 
Zeitung, dubbed those professors of political 
economy who incline toward certain socialistic 
views, Katheder Soztalister (Academic Social- 
ists or Socialists of the Chair). The term was 
taken up and accepted by Professor Schmoller 
(g. v.) in his opening address at a gathering 
at Eisenach in 1872, of those who sympathize 
with the view, and it led to somewhat of a 
movement in Germany, and the formation in 
1873 of the Verezn fiir Soztal-Polittk (Social 
Economic Club), an organization to represent 
their views, holding meetings almost annually 
and producing considerable literature. The 
name has passed into other countries, and in 
England and America is applied to profes- 
sors (and they are not a few, see Socialism) 
who incline to certain socialistic propositions. 
Nevertheless Socialists of the Chair are not 
socialists. In Germany, especially, they stand 
for little more than an expansion of the pater- 
nal State, while socialists oppose paternalism. 

Professor Schmoiler, in his opening address 
at Eisenach, said: 


“The marked division of classes in the midst of ex- 
isting society, the open war between masters and 
workmen, between owners and proletarians, and the 
danger, still distant but threatening the future, of 
a social revolution, have for some years caused doubts 
to arise as to the truth and definitive triumph of the 
economic doctrines represented by the congress of 
economists; and on all sides it is questioned whether 
absolute freedom of labor and the complete abolition 
of the antiquated regulations of the Middle Ages will 
bring about that perfectly happy situation which the 
believers in /arssez fatre have so enthusiastically 
predicted.’”’ While thus separating himself from the 
old optimism of the Manchester party (Das Manches- 
terthum), Schmoller was careful to show that he did 
not accept the conclusion of the socialists. ‘‘Tho by 
no means satisfied,” he said, ‘‘ with existing social 
conditions, and convinced of the necessity of reforms, 
we preach neither the upsetting of science nor the 
overthrow of the existing social order, and we protest 
against all socialistic experiments. Allthe great ad- 
vances shown in history have been the results of the 
work of ages. The existing economic legislation, the 
present methods of production, the psychological con- 
ditions of the different classes ought to be the basis of 
our reforming energy. We demand neither the aboli- 
tion of industrial freedom nor the suppression of the 
wage system; but we do not wish, out of respect for 
abstract principles, to allow the most crying abuses 
to become daily worse, and to permit so-called free- 
dom of contract to end in the actual exploitation of 
the laborer. We do not desire the State to advance 
money to working men in order that they may make 
experiments on systems inevitably destined to fail; 
but we demand that it should concern itself, in an 
altogether new spirit, with their instruction and train- 
ing, and should see that labor is not conducted under 
conditions which must have for their inevitable effect 
the degregation of the laborer.” 


‘On the whole,” says the Report on Ger- 
many of the (English) Royal Commission on 
Labor, ‘‘the Academic Socialists represent 
the moderate party, whether in politics or in 
social science, the party which, while recog- 
nizing the value of State intervention, recog- 
nizes also that ‘self-help’ isa condition of 
economic progress, atid to these two princi- 
ples adds a third, that of the aid of society 
(Gesellschaftshilfe) or ‘the free exercise of 
the beneficent and educating influence which 
belongs to the cultivated classes.’” 
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SOCIAL PURITY MOVEMENT IN 
EUROPE (THE).—(For the movement in 
America, see AMERICAN Purtry ALLIANCE.) 
The British, Continental, and General Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice is the representative purity organization 
of Great Britain and Continental Europe. It 
was organized at an international congress 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1877. Its 
honorary president and pioneer founder is 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler of England. Its 
president in 1897 is the Rev. M. Henri Pierson 
of Holland ; its honorary secretary and treas- 
urer is Professor James Stuart, M. P., of 
London; its secretary at its international 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, is M. 
Henri Minod. Its official organ, published at 
Geneva, is The Bulletin Continental. Its 
object is to secure the abolition of State regu- 
lated, legalized vice, and to promote a high, 
equal staudard of morals for both men and 
women. It has auxiliary associations, or com- 
mittees, in Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and most coun- 
tries of Continental Europe. In Great Britain 
there have been organized the following asso- 
ciations, some of them antedating the Inter- 
national Federation, most of which are still in 
existence: The National Association, The 
Ladies’ National Association, The London 
Ladies’ Association, The City of London 
Committee, The Friends’ Association, The 
Congregational Committee, The Free Church 
of Scotland Committee, The Northern Coun- 
ties League, The Midland Counties Electoral 
Union, The Workmen’s League, The Moral 
Reform Union, The National Vigilance Asso- 
ciation, The Gospel Purity Association. The 
Social Purity Alliance and the White Cross 
organizations, -having their headquarters in 
London, are also a part of the general purity 
movement. Alike in Great Britain and on the 
Continent the movement has the strong and 
influential support of gifted and able men and 
women prominent in philanthropic and re- 
ligious work, and in the legal and medical 
professions. Since the organization of the 
International Federation, State regulation of 
vice has been abolished in the military dis- 
tricts of Great Britain, in every canton except 
Geneva in Switzerland, and in various munici- 
palities of Holland, Belgium, Norway, and 
Sweden. It has given rise to much helpful 
rescue work, and by conferences, meetings, 
and the dissemination of appropriate litera- 
ture is effectively preparing public opinion for 
the ultimate abolition of the unjust, immoral 
system of legalized vice in all Continental 
countries, Anna Rice PowELL, 


SOCIOLOGY (from Latin soczws, a com- 
rade, whence soczefas, society, and Greek 
Abyos, reason) is in general the science of so- 
ciety. Three distinct conceptions of the science 
have, however, prevailed. It has been con- 
ceived (1) as a mere coordination of the vari- 
ous particular social sciences; (2) as itself a 
particular science dealing with all social rela- 
tions not considered under other social sci- 
ences ; (3) as a science of the fundamental laws 
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and general principles underlying all social 
phenomena. This is the view which obtains 
to-day with the best thinkers. It is a modern 
science. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, 
Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Hume, Ben- 
tham, Burke, Hegel, Fourier, and others devel- 
oped many profound and valuable thoughts as 
to social principles, yet Comte (g. v.) in 1838 
first used the word sociology for the science of 
society, or social physics, as he called it, and 
first developed social principles in a system- 
atic way, based, as he believed, on an induc- 
tion from facts. He conceived of the social 
world as a unity, looked at according to his 
well-known analysis of the history of human 
thought, first theologically, then metaphys- 
ically, and lastly positively, or as a mere study 
of facts apart from all preconception. But 
Comte’s acquaintance with social facts was 
very limited. He discovers the ocean of soci- 
ology, but does little to explore it. Herbert 
Spencer (g. v.) isstrong where Comte is weak, 
and perhaps weak where Comte is strong. 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, as a devel- 
oped part of his Synthetic Philosophy, did 
not appear till 1876, but most of his more im- 
portant positions are already developed in his 
earlier works. With wide knowledge he un- 
dertakes to explain the genesis of all phe- 
nomena, mental and natural, in accordance 
with a universal law of evolution. Mr. 
Spencer’s social theories, however, have not 
satisfied those who believe that the State 
should assume more than the simplest govern- 
mental functions. Lester F. Ward (Dynamic 
Soczology, vol. i. p. 218) says of Spencer : 

“No man probably ever wrote as much as he has 
written without saying more that the average judg- 
ment of mankind could not indorse as soon as pre- 
sented. Paradoxical as it may sound, and 
whether it be construed as complimentary or other- 
wise, Mr. Spencer has too much good sense and too 
much real knowledge to build a perfect system of 
philosophy.” 

The biological conception of society is 
minutely carried out by the German A, 
Schaffle (g. v.) in his Bau und Leben des soct- 
alen Korpers (1875), and by the Belgian Guil- 
laume de Greef in his “/utroduction a la 
Soctologze (1886-89), In the United States, 
Lester F, Ward, in his Dynamic Sociology 
(1883), develops the same idea without, how- 
ever, neglecting the psychical phenomena of 
society; a subject developed later into a book 
by itself, The Psychic Factors of Civilization 
(1893). Mr. Ward’s book is of special im- 
portance in reform because of his argument 
that at a certain point the natural evolu- 
tion of society passes over into an artificial and 
teleological evolution, whereby society can 
consciously affect its own status. Mr. Ward’s 
belief that society can and needs to do this to- 
day is emphasized by the name of his book, 
Dynamic Soctology—a position, perhaps, con- 
tributing to socialism as truly as Mr. Spen- 
cer’s position opposes socialism. Both logic 
and merit rank Mr. Ward with the foregoing 
names, but at least mention should be made of 
an earlier American who, though not using 
the term sociology, nevertheless treated so- 
ciological subjects with some originality and 
force—Henry € Carey (g.v.), He published 
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his Principles of Soctal Sctence in 1858-60, 
grouping all phenomena round the prin- 
ciple of association, but somewhat forcing 
facts to suit his own fancies about association. 
More recent writers have found various prin- 
ciples as the elementary and distinctive princi- 
ple of society. Gabriel Tarde (Les Lozs de 
LV Imttation, 1890) finds it in imitation ; Lud- 
wig (Gumplowicz (Der Rassenkampf, 1883, 
and Grundriss der Soctologzre, 1885) finds it in 
the conflicts, amalgamations, and assimila- 
tions of heterogeneous ethnical groups; J. Novi- 
cow of Odessa (Les Luttes entre les Soczétés 
Humaznes, 1893) finds it in the variation of con- 
flict and alliance; Emile Durkheim (De /a 
Division du Travail Soctale, 1893), finds it in 
a division of functions creating not only di- 
vision, but solidarity, ethical and moral as 
well as economic ; John S. Mackenzie (4 Jn- 
troduction to Social Philosophy, 1870) elab- 
orates the Platonic or moral-organic concep- 
tion of society ; Professor F. H. Giddings first 
in numerous articles, and in 1896 in his Przn- 
ciples of Sociology, finds that ‘‘ the original 
and elementary subjective fact in society is 
the consciousness of kind” (p.17). Such, in 
brief, is the development of sociology up to 
the present time. We shall now consider its 
content and main positions, following, for the 
most part, the outline of the last named author. 
According to him descriptive sociology comes 
first, a knowledge of the facts being of neces- 
sity preliminary to their analysis. Society is not 
limited to human beings ; most animals are so- 
cial. The amceba, the lowest creature known, 
apparently distinguishes fellow-amcebe from 
other objects. Though it is a mere bit of 
structureless sarcode and has neither stomach 
nor limbs nor organs of sense, it does not 
mistake an empty shell for a living diatom. 
The associations of the ants, bees, and 
beavers are well known. Among mammals 
and birds isolated lives arerare. Some degree 
of aggregation is necessary usually to preserve 
life in the struggle for life. In his 7he Ascent of 
Man Professor Drummond has developed the 
thought that the struggle for the life of others 
is a necessary concomitant of the struggle for 
life of self. Say the authors of The Evolution of 
Sex (p.279), ‘‘ The activities of even the lowest 
organisms are often distinctively referable to 
either category. ... Hardly distinguishable 
at the outset, the primitive hunger and love 
become the starting points of divergent lines 
of egoistic and altruistic motion and activity.” 
Krapotkine emphasizes the fact played by the 
social life in animal evolution in his use of 
Brehm’s Jllustriertes Thierleben. Aggre- 
gation is of two kinds: genetic, or by descent 
from a common ancestor, and congregate, 
or by the coming together of individuals. 
The patriarchal theory of the origin of society 
Supposed a genetic basis; the social-con- 
tract theory, a congregate basis. 

Neither is exclusively the case. 

External physical conditions, as Agsociation. 
necessity of food and water and 

protection, compel aggregation. 

Yet the evidence that close interbreeding is 
injurious is familiar and is generally accepted 
as conclusive. Aggregation is supplemented 
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by association, which is mainly a psychical 
process, beginning in simple phases of feeling 
and perception, but developed into activities 
calling out the highest mental power. Asso- 
ciation is developed mainly by communica- 
tion ; recognition of kind; by imitation, con- 
flict, material aid, pleasure, or play. 

Social intercourse is a mild and normally 
pleasurable mode of conflict. The factor of 
imitation gradually assimilates and harmon- 
izes. In the struggles of imitations with one 
another the strongest imitations survive an 
produce race and other characteristics. Mut- 
ual aid begins in occasional helpfulness and 
need of defense. 

We come next to consider the social mind. 
This is not an abstract, but a concrete thing, 

It exists only in individual minds, 
and yet is more than any individ- 
Social Mind. ual mind; it is the phenomenon 
of individual minds in interaction. 
It is seen in temporary manifesta- 
tions among men and animals, in panics, fads, 
crazes, mobs, revivals, revolutions, lynching, 
etc. The same social mind reaches more per- 
manent form through discussion, the press, etc. 

It acquires continuity through the social 
memory or tradition. Tradition is the inte- 
gration of the public opinion of many genera- 
tions. Primary traditions are economic, 
juridical, political, and are developed in this 
order. Secondary traditions are personal, 
esthetic, and religious. Tertiary traditions 
are theological, metaphysical, and scientific. 

In social composition, as developed from 
aggregation, we find first small groups. Each 
group is to an extent genetic. Not much 
social composition is found below the birds, 
tho nearly all birds live in families. Brehm 
declared that genuine marriage could be found 
only among birds. (T7%zerleben, bd. iv. p. 20.) 

Groups which are composed of families are 
either ethnical, that is genetic; or demotic, 
that is associate. (See FAmILy.) 

The composition of demotic societies into 
villages, towns, counties, States, nations, is 
well known (g. v.). This social composition 
is psychological rather than physical. The 
constitution of society is its organization into 
specialized associations for various social 
ends. Examples are municipal governments, 
churches, schools, industrial corporations, so- 
cieties, clubs, etc. In the tribal society com- 
position and constitution are substantially 
identical. 

In civilized communities the constitution of 
society is like a great circle with numberless 
small circles within it. Socialists are right in 
saying that the State could do all ; individual- 
ists are right in saying that society could get 
on without Government; but neither is the 
normal development. The end of society is 
the evolution of the rational and spiritual per- 
sonality of its members. Cultural associations 
develop this and are religious, educational, 
scientific, ethical, esthetic, or what is called 
polite society. Economic, legal, and political 
associations exist in a functional sense for 
the sake of cultural organization and activity. 
Psychologically the social constitution is the 
exact opposite of the social composition, Itis 
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an alliance of the like and the non-toleration 
of the unlike in each simple association, sup- 
plemented by toleration and consideration of 
the unlike in complex association, 

Historical sociology, _ Professor 

Giddings divides into foar parts. Historical 
(1) Zoogenic association (associa- Sociology, 
tion of animals) long preceded 

the association of men and deeply 

affected animal life. Indeed we may say that 
association or society has been the supreme 
element in the struggle for existence. It was 
Mr. Darwin's dictum that ‘‘ those communities 
which included the greatest number of the most 
sympathetic members would flourish best” 
(quotedin Drummond’s Zhe Ascent of Man, p. 
238). Krapotkine says, ‘‘ Sociability is as much 
alaw of nature as mutual struggle” (/Vimeteenth 
Century, 1890, p. 340). 
of the ethical bearings of altruistic princi- 
ples) (Praeczples 07 Ethzcs, vol. it, (paesis 
‘Animal life of all but the lowest kinds has 
been maintained by virtue ofthem. Excluding 
the Protozoa, among which their operation is 
scarcely discernible, we see that, without gratzs 
benefits to offspring and earned benefits to 
adults, life could not have continued.” 

‘*“The ant,’ says Krapotkine, ‘thrives without hav- 
ing any of the ‘protective’ features which cannot be 
dispensed with by animals living an isolated life.’ 

“In their societies parrots find infinitely more pro- 
tection than they possibly might findin any ideal 
development of beak and claw. Horses, badly or- 
ganized on the whole for resisting both their numer- 
ous enemiesand the adverse conditions of climate, 
would soon have disappeared from the surface of the 
earth were it not for their sociable spirit. When a 
beast of prey approaches them several studs unite at 
once, .. . and whena snow storm rages in the steppes, 
each stud keeps close together and repairs toa pro- 
tected ravine. . . . Life in societies enables the fee- 
blest insects, the feeblest birds, and the feeblest 
mammals to resist or to protect themselves from the 
most terrible birds and beasts of prey. ... We 
maintain that under any circumstances sociability is 
the greatest advantage in the struggle for life.” (Kra- 
potkine, Joc. ctt., pp. 7-11.) 

(2) But after zoogenic comes anthropogenic 
association. ‘Thereis here, however, no break. 
Society produced man rather than man society. 
The ape-like forerunner of man is social. (See 
Darwin’s Descent of Man, p.180.) Language 
is necessary to human development and 
society is necessary to language. Most evolu- 
tionary thought here has gone astray. Mr. 
Fiske argues that social development followed 
from prolonged infancy, but this forgets that 
association must precede prolonged infancy. 
The brain is the result of association and man 
the creature of social life, rather than social 
life the work of man. 

Mr. Lester F. Ward (in American Anthropologist, 
vol. viii. No. 3, July, 1895) also argues that “man’s 
erect posture ischiefly due to brain development,” 
and that his psychologic evolution is to be explained 
largely by association. 

Such is this view of the genesis of the human 
species, in society, rather than of society from 
man, tho Mr. Giddings reminds his reader 
that the conclusions are yet merely hypothet- 
ical. Economic ideas, even of tools, political 
ideas of toleration and obedience and of kin- 
ship, have their beginnings in the animal 
world. Characteristic of the beginnings of 
human society were the primitive explanations 


Herbert Spencer says ° 
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and traditions of life, death, and causation, 
as animism and the ghost theory. fay 
(3) Coming now to ethnogenic associations, 
we find that self-consciousness is that which 
distinguishes human from animal 


communities. At first, however, 
Ethnogenic the social constitution is not differ- 
Association, ent from the social composition. 


The first groups were probably 

formed of family groups. At the 
same time, the relations of the sexes may have 
been the loosest. The family relation can and 
probably did coexist with the greatest sexual 
irregularities, especially at the great gather- 
ingsand festivals, The trading and lending of 
wives wascommon. It is probable that the do- 
mestic group was simply amonogamous family, 
mainly the result of male jealousy and power, 


_as held by Darwin and Maine; with polyandry 


and polygyny the exception. (See FamiLy.) 
‘The male probably often deserted the female 
with her children, and they would know only 
the mother, thus accounting for the metro- 
nymic clan. The union of hordes produces 
the tribe, and the union of tribes an ethnic 
mation. In horde, clan, or tribe, chieftaincy 
can become hereditary; the clans are the jurid- 
ical organization; the phratry is the religious 
organization guarding the religious tradition. 
Its secret societies of medicine-men give the 
germs of the professional class; the sachems 
elected by clansmen and clanswomen are the 
first judges. Chieftains become the founders 
of a nobility. There results a feudalism (¢. v.) 
which prepares the way for another system. 

In demogenic associations the social com- 
position is subordinate to a developed social 
constitution. It has three stages. In the 
first, all the energies of society are concen- 
trated upon political integration and defense, 
as in Egypt and Babylonia; in the second, 
there is a critical effort to achieve the union of 
personal liberty with stability through the con- 
structive evolution of municipal and constitu- 
tional law. Greece failed in construction and 
Rome sacrificed spontaneity to system. ‘This 
stage went on through the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, the French and American 
Revolutions. The third stage is industrial. 
‘The development of the fundamental social 
interests thus reverses the order of their 
genesis. 

We found that there were three fundamen- 
tal social traditions—economic, legal, and 
political—evolved in this order. But when 
society, building on these traditions, reaches 

the political stage it puts its social 

: energies into perfecting that first, 
Philosophy and then works back and perfects 
of History. its legal and then its economic 
life. So with the secondary tradi- 

tions of the personal or animistic, 

the esthetic and religious. When society has 


‘reached the political stage it has by no means 


perfected its secondary traditions, and there- 
fore, in so far as it busies itself with intangible 
concerns, it interests itself in religion, then in 
art, then in personal interests, 

eine tertiary traditions, however, follow a 
different order. In the religious-political age 
the human mind is theological: in the critical 
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age it is metaphysical; only in the economic 
and spiritual age it is scientific. The stages 
of civilization are then military, religious, 
and theological; liberal, legal, and metaphysi- 
cal; finally, economic, ethical, and scientific. 

In this philosophy of history will be seen_ 
both the basis and the inadequacy of Comte’s 
trilogy of the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive; of Hegel’s conception of the 
evolution of the personality of man, disregard- 
ing the stages of society; and Mr. Spencer's evo- 
lution of society in terms of differentiation of 
structures, and finding only two types, the 
military and the industrial. 

Ethnic societies that have reached the age 
of confederation and kingship become lawless 
and aggressive. Migration and conquest re- 
sult. The great historical races are the result 
of the superposition of races upon races, as 1n 
Egypt. ’ 

As a result of such conquests society be- 
comes mingled, sovereignty is developed, 
the social constitution becomes more than the 
social composition, life and property become 
more secure than in nomadic days; wealth de- 
velops, trade flows to centers, division of labor 
between city and country grows. Traders 
come and outdo in wealth the older popula- 
tion. The problem is to incorporate, under 
political form, congregate societies. The 
genetic form of society gives place to the 
civil. Church and State are organized. Eth- 
nic unity, however, is not lost. Territory is 
more thought of. Political integration goes 
on. Strong States absorb the weak. The 
community, too, reacts on the individual. 
Gradually the military state is outgrown. 
Natural selection favors those adapted to the 
dominant social characteristics. Selection, 
for example, has produced the American spirit, 
with its desire for change, its love of experi- 
ment, and its respect for enterprise. The 
legal and critical age is born. Voluntary 
organization, under the authority and pro- 
tection of law, assumes endless variety. It 
produces personal liberty. There is much in- 
herent democracy in «mere numbers. But the 
development of liberalism disintegrates the 
social composition. The religious-proprie- 
tary family is weakened. Liberalism substi- 
tutes contract for custom, The authority of 
the parent is weakened. The family be- 
comes romantic and unstable. Liberalism, 
too, weakens the State, but it increases 
wealth and introduces the industrial age. In- 
crease of wealth multiplies population, if 
not by increasing the birth-rates, by de- 
creasing death-rates. The corrected Mal- 
thusian formula is: ‘In any 
given state of industry and the 
arts population tends to increase 
faster than it is possible to raise 
the general plane of living.” This 
quickens invention and industrial 
progress begins anew. Invention is rhyth- 
mical. Spencer is right (Principles of Biol- 
ogy, vol. il. pt. 6), as Professor Lavasseur, 

Dumont, and Miss Brownell have shown 
that the birth-rate diminishes as individual 
evolution increases. This is partly the re- 
sult of physiological changes, but mainly the 


Malthusian- 
ism, 
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result of psychological reasons. There is a 
deliberate prevention of births. The ‘pre- 
ventive check” has come into general use, 
as in France and New England. But this 
proves not the falsity, but the truth of Mal- 
thusianism. It gives indubitable proof that 
population feels the tendency to increase faster 
than it is possible to raise the general plane 
of living. Demogenic association develops 
classes and the class struggle. Disintegration 
of the social constitution shows itself in the 
city; savagery threatens the cities, but first 
private philanthropy, and then communal in- 
telligence, awaken ethical character and effort 
and check the savagery. Society thus be- 
comes more reflectively self-conscious and 
studies more the possibilities of both free con- 
tract and authority. 

This leads us to the study of explanatory 
sociology, or the consideration of social law 


and cause. The initial causes of 
society are physical, but associa- 
Cause of tion furthers survival and happi- 
Progress. ness, and develops the conscious 


individual and the conscious so- 
ciety. Relations and activities 
are valued, choices are made, policies are 
devised, institutions founded. Natural se- 
lection works among these. The further task 
of sociology is to discover and use the details 
and laws of these complicated processes. So- 
ciety is often described as an organism, but it 
is more. Itisessentially psychical, It is more 
than a multitude of individual minds. Por- 
-sonality is a unity, but it is not indivisible or 
undecomposable. 

Undoubtedly the individual will plays a 
large part in human life, but the question is 
whence comes the individual will. Sociology, 
as a science of natural causation and natural 
law, declares emphatically that the individual 
is, at least to a very large extent, the product 
of environment, including the social will. Man 
is a variable, but not an independent variable. 
The theory of natural rights is given up to- 
day by science, but there are norms of rights, 
socially necessary laws, which science is 
beginning to discover. Society is a psycho- 
logical organization rather than a physical 
organism, Sociology then teaches that the 
struggle for life brings individual beings into 
acertain amount of aggregation ; that a con- 
sciousness of kind begins in the earliest animal 
life ; that the struggle for life is aided in the 
earliest stages by what Drummond calls 
the struggle for the life of others; that thus 
from aggregation there comes a more or 
less conscious association ; that this reacts upon 
and develops the individual ; that a social mind 
is developed, and eventually expressed in 
social purpose and control ; that there follows 
a struggle for existence between, and a 
survival of, the fittest social institutions, and 
thus we have the persistence and coexistence 
of the highest personality and the highest 
social organization. j } 

Society is not a physical organism, but it 
is a psychological organization of conscious 
organisms. Revised by F. H. Gippincs. 

: F, H. Giddings’ Principles of Soctology 
eg en oF Soctelisation ieee 8 Herbert 
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Spencer’s Principles of Soctolog'y (1376); L. F. Ward’s 
Dynamic Soctology (1883) and The Psychic Factors of 
Civilization (1893); Henry Drummond’s The Ascent of 
Man hea e J. S. Mackenzie’s An Jntroduction to 
- Social Philosophy (1890). 


SOETBEER, ADOLPH, was born in Ham- 
burg in 1814, and, taking his degree at Gét- 
tingen, entered the education department of 
the city of Hamburg, and later the Hamburg 
Deputation of Commerce, in which position 
he became an authority on financial questions. 
He is called ‘‘the father of German gold 
coinage,” yet he regrets the decline in value 
of silver and favors the adoption of one gram 
of fine gold as an international unit of value, 
the coinage of gold to be free, on payment of 
a seniorage, but no gold coin containing less 
than 5.8065 grams of pure gold to be minted. 
All nations are to coin silver in the ratio of 20 
to 1, but its coinage is not to be free. 

The author of numerous works, he is best 
known for his tables of prices. 


SOMERSET, LADY HENRY, is the 
daughter of Earl Somers of Eastnor Castle, 
Herefordshire, a descendant of Lord Somers 
of Evesham, to whom William of Orange gave 
Somerstown in St. Pancras, London, and also 
the town of Reigate. Her maiden name was 
Somers-Cocks. Lady Henry Somerset is half 
French on her mother’s side, her great-grand- 
mother having been maid of honor to Queen 
Marie Antoinette. “Her father had for his 
tutor the Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, and was 
the friend of Turner, Ruskin, and Layard; the 
intimate of Cavour, Garibaldi, and Mazzini. 

Lady Henry was born in London in 1851. 
She was married in 1872 to Lord Henry 
Somerset, the second son of the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

Her only sorf and child was born in 1874, 
Henry Somerset, heir presumptive to the 
Dukedom of Beaufort. For some years Lady 
Henry was often at court, and a leader in the 
fashionable society of London, but this posi- 
tion was not congenial to her tastes. 

Leaving London in the year 1878 for one of 
her father’s beautiful country places, she re- 
mained there tor many years in comparative 
retirement with her son, between whom and 
herself there has always existed the most 
affectionate relationship. In 1884 Lord Somers 
died, leaving Lady Henry Somerset heir to 
Eastnor Castle, Somers Town (London), and 
Reigate, and only grieving that the laws of 
Parliament prevented his eldest daughter from 
succeeding to his title. The responsibility of 
administering an estate involving a tenancy 
of more than one hundred thousand persons 
deeply impressed the mind of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and in a crisis hour she seemed to 
hear a voice saying to her as she sat under 
-her favorite elm tree in the Priory gardens: 
‘““Act as though God were and thou shalt 
know He is.” ‘This was in the spring of 1885, 
and that hour marked the turning point of her 
destiny, for she renounced society, broke away 
from die former relationships at the cost of 
criticism and alienation, and went with her 
son to Eastnor Castle, one hundred miles from 
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London, where for five years she lived among 
her tenantry without comradeship of any kind 
save as Christian workers, whom she invited, 
came and went from time to time. She 
studied her Bible with conscientious care, and 
held her first religious meetings in the 
kitchens of the farmers and the barns where 
the hop-pickers gathered, She built chapels, 
hired missionaries, held meetings for the 
miners in Wales near where she had spent 
some years of her married life, and in every 
way improved the condition of those depend- 
ent upon her. Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
an American lady and a leader in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, came to Eastnor 
by invitation, and from her Lady Henry Somer- 
set heard the history of the crusade in Ohio, 
the organized movement which followed it, 
and the wide sweep of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. By Mrs, 
Smith’s request, Lady Somerset consented to 
accept the presidency of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association, which had been 
founded as the result of a visit made by 
Mother Stewart to Great Britain in 1876. 
This was in 1890. In 1891, accompanied by 
her son and his tutor, Lady Henry with Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith, came by invitation to 
the first convention of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Boston, Mass , 
presided over by Miss Frances E. Willard. 
She was so deeply impressed by the White 
Ribbon women and their work that she re- 
mained six months in America, being asso- 
ciated with Miss Willard in the editorship of 
the Union Szgnal, the organ of the women’s 
White Ribbon movement. 

In April, 1891, Lady Henry Somerset re- 
turned to London to preside over the annual 
meeting of the British Woman's Temperance 
Union. In August of that year Miss Willard 
lost her mother and went to Eastnor Castle. 
In October both of these temperance leaders 
made a voyage to the United States and 
traveled to Denver, Colo., to conduct the 
annual meeting of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, returning a few 
weeks later to England where, by their united 
efforts, the British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation was reconstructed on the lines of the 
modern temperance movement as illustrated 
in the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the central idea-of which is to corre- 
late the temperance movement with other 
reforms such as the enfranchisement of 
women, the labor movement, the social purity 
movement, all of which are inextricably inter- 
twined with the temperance reform itself. 

In the previous year, 1892, Lady Henry had 
assumed the editorship of a London paper 
called The Woman's Herald, but in 1894 the 
name was changed to The Woman's Stgenadl. 
It is now the leading woman’s paper of Great 
Britain in the world of philanthropy and 
reform, 

She is strongly opposed to all organizations 
and declarations in which ‘profession mocks 
performance.” She has more and more con- 
nected herself with the labor movement and 
with a practical ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” 

t Frances E, WILLARD. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY 
SYSTEM.—In 1890, in South Carolina, 
U. S., the people of the State, weary with 
the domination of the political machine of 
that State, the spread of drunkenness 
and the power of the saloon, elected B. R. 
Tillman Governor, and temperance men 
to almost all the offices. In 1892 a pro- 
hibition proposition was presented to the 
people of the State and was carried. In 
some counties, however, it had been already 
tried and was said to be a failure. When 
saloons were closed, whisky was sold by the 
drug stores. Therefore, instead of prohibi- 
tion, Senator J. G. Evans introduced into 
the South Carolina Legislature a so-called 
Dispensary Law, according to which all 
saloons were to be closed in six months, and 
no whisky was to be sold except by govern- 
ment dispensaries under strict control. The 
law was passed, and a special force of consta- 
bles appointed to enforce it. July 1, 1893, the 
law went into effect. Meanwhile, most of the 
saloons had closed. In some places, however, 
the law was resisted as unconstitutional. 
Many Prohibitionists, and some other temper- 
ance reformers, condemned the law, and even 
sided with the liquor interest against it. In 
Darlington the constables who tried to enforce 
the law were resisted. Governor Tillman, 
who had everywhere vigorously enforced the 
law, now called out the militia, and tho part 
of the militia refused to obey, he succeeded 
in putting down the revolt. At this juncture, 
however, the Supreme Court of the State de- 
cided the law unconstitutional, on the ground 
that part of the liquor trade was justifiable 
and the inalienable right of the individual, 
while the State had no right to enter a busi- 
ness for profit. It was left uncertain whether 
the alternative to the law was free whisky or 
protection. Later, the court decided for pro- 
tection, but in many parts of the State this 
was ignored and the saloons opened. August 
I, 1894, however, Governor Tillman issued a 
proclamation reinstating the Dispensary Law, 
and Mr. E. B. Gary having succeeded Asso- 
ciate Justice McGowan on the Supreme Bench, 
when a case was tried, the Dispensary Act 
was declared constitutional on the ground 
that the traffic was demoralizing and the 
State had the right to protect itself. Since 
then, tho the legal issue is still uncertain, 
the law has been enforced by a State 
Board of the Governor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and Comptroller-General. Only pure 
whisky is sold. Dispensers must be men of 
sobriety and honesty. No whisky is sold to 
minors or inebriates. No whisky can be 
bought indirectly for others, and none can be 
drunk on the spot. Dispensaries are open 
only from 8 A.M. to6p. mM. There can be no 
attractive connections of billiards, pool, ete. 
The dispensers are salaried and have no. 
interest in the sale. Says the New York Out- 
look of May 11, 1895 : 

The dispensary system seems to be firmly estab- 
lished in the approval of the people of the State.. 
Nearly all our information concerning its workings. 
has come from hostile or critical sources; yet the 


hostile source—the columns of the Vews and Courter 
—has given increasing evidence that the law against 


, 
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private dram-shops is rigidly enforced throughout 
the State; while the critical source—the testimony of 
the correspondents of the Vozce—has from the first 
declared the law a success. The following editorial 


paragraph from the current number of the Review of 


Reviews Qwritten by Dr. Shaw after a visit to South 
Carolina) seems to express the conclusion which 
every impartial investigator must reach: 

_‘**The people of South Carolina, outside of the old 
liquor interest and certain political circles, have 
become almost unanimous in the opinion that the 
system is a splendid suceess. Governor Evans, when 
in the legislature, was the chief promotor of the Dis- 
pensary Law, and now that he is in the executive 
chair he is quite as stanch in maintaining and 
enforcing the system as was Governor Tillman. 
Railway roadmasters, and other men familiar with 
conditions throughout the State, are enthusiastic in 
their account of the good effects that the law has 
already produced. Drunkenness and disorder have 
decreased to a remarkable extent; and whereas the 
negro laborer was formerly accustomed to spend his 
week’s earnings in carousing on Saturday night and 
Sunday, he is now spending more upon his family, 
or else saving his money to buy land. The ten 
or twelve State dispensaries in the city of Charles- 
ton, which have taken the place of scores or hundreds 
of saloons, are as openly conducted and as orderly as 
any drug store, and are absolutely closed at sun- 
down. The effect upon the quiet and order of the 
city has been too transforming to admit of any denial. 
Reports from country towns throughout the State are 
to the effect that the closing of the old bar-rooms in 
favor of the new dispensaries has been attended with 
results that have converted almost every good citizen 
to a belief in the present system. In view of the 
widely circulated reports in disparagement of the 
South Carolina dispensaries, these facts ought to be 
given a wide publicity.’” 


(For Prohibitionist objection to the dis- 
pensary system, see article on the somewhat 
similar NORWEGIAN SYSTEM.) 

Other countries are adopting the same 
system. Russia has determined to gradually 
abolish all saloons in her vast domain between 
July 1, 1896, and January 1, 1898, and to make 
the liquor trafic a government monopoly. 
The object is not revenue but temperance. 
Says the Russian journal Vzrdomostz: 


“The object of government monopoly of the sale of 
liquor is principally to do away with the abuses of 
liquor-dealers who take advantage of the disposition 
to drunkenness. To say nothing of the fact that the 
liquor-dealers are generally also usurers who man- 
age to enslave the population, they try to encourage 
drunkenness and to make a saloon a necessity to the 
people. They gladly deal on a credit basis and take 
all kinds of household goods as security. The law, 
to be sure, prohibits this, but it is notorious that 
the saloon-keepers obtain most of their income by 
evading the legal restraints. Government sale, on the 
other hand, aims at the substitution for drunkenness 
of a normal consumption of liquor. Equally im- 
portant is the influence of government monopoly 
upon the improvement of the quality of the liquor 
manufactured.” 

_ Switzerland made the sale of alcohol a gov- 
ernment monopoly December 23, 1886. Only 
pure quality is sold and under strict control. 
The profits are divided between the cantons for 
education, including temperance education. 
The revenue for 1894 was $965,000. A de- 
crease in consumption is claimed of 25 per 
cent., tho there has been some increase in the 
use of beer and wine. France has also voted 
a government monopoly of all drinks stronger 


than light wines and beer. 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLE.—In 1711 a South 
Sea Company was founded in England by 
the Earl of Oxford, and received, in 1720, 
‘a monopoly of the South Sea trade and inter- 
est from the government at 6 per cent., in 
return for which it was to take over the na- 
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tional debt of £30,000,000. Millions of stock 
were issued and amid the intensest excite- 
ment the stock reached, at one time, £1000. 
For eight months the ‘‘ bubble” lasted and 
then broke. There was general panic and 
indignation, and Parliament fined the direct- 
ors $10,000,000. ( 

SOVEREIGNS OF INDUSTRY, THE. 
—This was an order established in New Eng- 
land January 6, 1872, to develop cooperative 
stores for the working-classes similar to the 


cooperative movement started by the Grange. 


(g. v.). Its leaders were William Earle and 
John Orvis. Many stores were started and 
much interest was taken, but the stores, which 
were to sell at cost, were undersold and run 
out by competition. Later they introduced 
the Rochdale system advocated from the first 
by Mr. Orvis, but it was too late, and the 
order failed about 1879, tho a few stores sur- 
vived (see CooprERATION). 


SOVEREIGNTY in political science Pro- 
fessor Burgess (Polztical Science and Constz- 
tutional Law) defines as ‘‘ original, absolute, 
unlimited universal power over the individual 
subject and over all associations of subjects.” 
Jellink defines it as ‘‘ obligation through its 
own will.” It is the most essential principle of 
the state. (For the development of the idea 
of sovereignty, and the views of it held by dif- 
ferent writers, see articles POLITICAL SCIENCE 
and STaTE.) Sovereignty, according to most 
modern writers, though not all, is based upon 
force. ‘‘ The one thing that characterizes the 
State is coercive power” (Leroy Beaulieu, 
The Modern State). ‘‘ Force is an absolutely 
essential element of alllaws whatever” (James 
Fitzjames Stephen, Lzberty, Equality, and 
fraternity). ‘‘ Penal sanction is the essence 
of law” (John Stuart Mill, U¢fzlctarianzsm). 
“Let the edifice of law be as moral and effect- 
ual as you will, its foundation is the force of 
the community” (Goldwin Smith, Assays on 
Questions of the Day). 

Other thinkers, however, deny this. Blunt- 
schli distinguishes between force and power. 
Woodrow Wilson calls sovereignty ‘a cata- 
logue of influences.” Lieber calls it ‘‘ the 
sense and sentimeut of the community.” 
Hume says that government is founded on 
opinion, and ‘‘ that force is always on the side 
of the governed.” Austin says, ‘‘ the monarch 
is superior to the governed... . to an 
indefinite tho limited extent.” (For the rela- 
tion of sovereignty to liberty, see STATE.) 


SPAHR, CHARLESB., was born in Colum- 
bus, O., in 1860. He was graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1881 and was given the degree 
of Ph..D. by Columbia in 1886. Studying also 
in Europe he became in 1886, and has been ever 
since, assistant editor of 7he Outlook of New 
York. From 1889 to 1891 he was on the edi- 
torial staff of Zhe Commercial Advertiser, 
and in 1890 was lecturer on Taxation and the 
Distribution of Wealth at Columbia University. 
Besides various articles in economic reviews he 


published, in 1896, Zhe Present Distribution 


of Wealth in the United States, (See WEALTH.) 


Spartacus. 


SPARTACUS, a Thracian by birth and per- 
haps of royal stock, served in the Roman army, 
but is said to have deserted and to have been 
captured and made a gladiator. But in 73 B. Cc. 
he, with a band of fellow-gladiators, broke out 
of a training school at Capua, and taking 
refuge on Mt. Vesuvius, rallied round him 
thousands of slaves. He defeated Claudius, 
sent against him with 3000 men, and also 
Varenius and others, and, last of all, Manlius 
with 20,000 men. Spartacus tried to lead his 
forces out of Italy, but they would not go. 
Division arose, and Crassus finally conquered 
them. Six thousand of them were crucified on 
the road from Rome to Capua. Spartacus 
himself fell in battle. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS. See Money. 


SPENCE, THOMAS, was a London book- 
seller who advocated the “ parochializing ” of 
land ‘‘so that there shall be no more nor other 
landlords in the whole country than the par- 
ishes.” In 1775 he read a paper on land nation- 
alization before the Philosophical Society in 
Newcastle, and was thereupon expelled from 
the Society. He seems to have been also pros- 
ecuted by the government for selling seditious 
literature. Among other reforms he advocated 
akind of phonography. His Newcastle paper 
has been recently republished by Mr. Hynd- 
man (g. v.). 


SPENCER, HERBERT, was born at 
Derby, England, in 1820. His father was a 
schoolmaster of original character and strong 
views. The boy was delicate and backward 
in early studies; was placed in 1833 under the 
care of his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer of 
Hinton, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, but of somewhat radical views, and a 
vigorous advocate of social reforms. In 1837 
Herbert Spencer was articled to a civil engi- 
neer, and worked on the London and Birming- 
ham Railway. In 1845, however, he moved to 
London and began his literary career. In 1842 
he had already written, in the Nonconform- 
zst, a series of papers on The Proper Sphere 
of Government. From 1848 to 1852 he wrote 
on the “£conomzst, and in 1850 published his 
Soctal Statics, the radicalism and brilliancy of 
which gained him friends like Huxley (g. v.) 
and George Eliot. In 1855 appeared his Przz- 
ciples of Psychology, by many considered his 
greatest work. Already interested in the 
unity of sciences and in the evolutionary 
philosophy, he projected in 1859 an entire sys- 
tem of philosophy, to the development of 
which, in volumes on different portions of the 
subject, he has directed his life. rst Przn- 
ass appeared in 1862; 7he Principles of Bi- 
ology (2 vols.); The Principles of Psychology 
(2 vols.); The Principles of Sociology (3 vols.); 
Lhe Principles of Ethics (2 vols.) have fol- 
lowed at different periods ; the last volume of 
the Principles of Sociology only appeared in 
1896. In all these works he argues, with large 
learning and great ability, that all phenom- 
ena of matter and of mind, all motion and all 
force, proceed on a law of gradual develop- 
ment, from the general to the particular, from 
a simple homogeneous uniformity toa complex 
heterogeneous multiformity. This evolution 
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proceeds, he argues, on laws of natural strug- 
gle for existence, of natural selection, and the _ 
resultant survival of the fittest. The same 
general principles he has worked out on many 
detached subjects, in his 7e Data of Ethics,a 
part of his Principles of Ethics (1879), Educa- 
Zion (1861), The Study of Sociology (1872), De- 
scriptive Sociology (1873-78), Justice (1891)— 
several essays in which he bitterly attacks the 
socialist tendencies of the day. The Coming 
Slavery, The Great Political Superstition, 
The Sins of Legislators, The New Toryism, 
have been collected under the title of J7an vs. 
The State. 

For a discussion of Mr. Spencer’s sociologi- 
cal views see articles EvoLution and SocIAL- 
sm. Mr. Spencer has advocated his views 
with such power that he is sometimes called 
the philosopher of the cenfury; but his influ- 
ence is to-day distinctly waning in university 
circles, while his later utterances in /ustzce, 
disowning his former position taken in Soczal 
Statics, chapter viii., 1st ed., that equity does 
not allow private property in land, has much 
hurt his influence among the masses. His 
present view is that, tho absolutely equi 
does not allow private property in land, 
to nationalize land without compensation 
would be wrong, since society has allowed 
private ownership, and that, with compensa- 
tion, to nationalize land would do no good. 
In his Soczal Statics, however, he asked, How 
long it took a wrong to grow into a right? 

Many writers, like Huxley and Ritchie, have 
accused Spencer of inconsistency in seeing 
the necessity of the subordination of the part 
to the whole in the bodily organism, but not in 
the social organism (see EvoLutTion); but he 
remains a steadfast foe of all steps even tend- 
ing toward socialism. (See InpIv1pUALISM.) 
The general fundamental proposition of his 
individualism he has thus stated: 

‘The sphere of existence into which we are 
thrown not affording room for the unrestrained 
activity of all, and yet all possessing, in virtue 
of their constitutions, similar claims to such 
unrestrained activity, there is no course but 
to apportion out the unavoidable restraint 
equally. Wherefore, we arrive at the general 
proposition that every man may claim the 
fullest liberty to exercise his faculties compati- 
ble with the possession of like liberty by every 
other man” (H. Spencer, Soczal Statics, 
chapter iv. 


SPIES, See Cuicaco ANARCHISTS, 


SPOILS SYSTEM.—This is the name 
usually given to the custom of considering the © 
bestowal of public offices, by the party in 
power, on the partizans of the party asa re- — 
ward for service to the party in elections, etc. 
It develops rings, bosses, and corruption. (For — 
further consideration of it, see C1vit SERVICE 
REFORM.) 


STANDARD OF COMFORT.—Many men 
believe that wages depend on the standard of 
comfort of the class of men receiving the 
wages. They argue that if wages fall materi- 
ally below what will enable men to maintain 
their ‘standard of comfort,” they will usually 
strike or agitate in some way for higher wages, 


“es 


Standard Oil Monopoly. 


that, on the other hand, if wages are high 
enough to maintain their standard of living, 
they will remain usually content; and there- 
fore, that the way to raise wages is to raise 
the standard of comfort, while all that tends 
to make living cheaper tends, other things be- 
ing equal, tolower wages. (For a full discus- 
sion of this, see SHorT-Hour Movement, also 
W AGES.) 


STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY.—This fa- 
mous monopoly originated in the South Im- 
provement Company, organized January 2, 
1872, to control the carrying of oil. It agreed 
to furnish the Pennsylvania, Erie, and New 
York Central railways a fair division of freight 
traffic and was to receive a secret rebate of 
from 4o cents to $3.07 per barrel, and was 
guaranteed ‘‘against loss or injury by com- 
petition.” A storm of opposition arose. The 
plan failed, but the idea remained, and the 
Standard Oil Company was formed to carry 
out the idea, and by 1874 had the railways 
committed to its interests. With this start the 
company gradually grew till it became a com- 
plete monopoly, built an oil pipe to the sea- 
board, went into the refining-business, and 
destroyed all competitors. It has been relent- 
less and without scruple in the attainment of 
itsends. We give some instances, 


In Mr. H. D. Lloyd’s Wealth Against Commonwealth 
(pp. 243-298) he shows how the magnates of the Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly were indicted as sharers in a con- 
spiracy to blow up the oil-works of a competitor, 
involving loss of life as well as property. A grand 
jury found that the facts warranted indictment. This 
was quashed on technical grounds. A second grand 
jury agreed with the first, and the magnates were 

rought to trial. They got the ablest lawyers to 
defend them. Among them were the lawyers who 
made the speeches nominating Mr. Cleveland for 
sheriff, mayor, Governor, and President. The oil 
magnates treated thr matter as a huge joke. They 
were put on trial, but after the affair had gone a little 
way, a lawyer moved that the magnates be dis- 
charged from the trial, and the trial be limited to the 
resident managers of the local company accused of 
plotting the blowing up of the rival works. The 
judge then announced that he had decided to grant 
the discharge. The case, therefore, as far as these 
magnates were concerned, did not go to the jury. 
Against the local managers it went on, and on May 18, 
1887, they were found guilty. A stay, however. was 

ranted by the judge till December. The judge, 

owever, later decided against a new trial, and the 
case was carried to higher courts. When the time 
for trial came on petitions for mercy were circulated 
in Buffalo and Rochester. Six of the jury were in- 
duced to sign a recantation. The district attorney 
offered later in court to show that they were bought. 
Finally, however, sentence was pronounced; the 
lightest which the law allowed, a fine of $250. The 
judge gave this light judgment, he is reported by the 
Buffalo press to have said, because it had come to his 
attention that civil suits had been brought against 
the managers to recover damages for these same 
overt acts, and he did not desire to punish them twice 
for the same offense. But when they were tried for 
damages they were released because they were to be 
punished criminally. In 188 this judge was renomi- 
nated for the judgeship, the presiding officer of the 
convention being president of a great railway. The 
nomination was procured, said the New York 77mes, 
by the influence of the oil trust. The papers took it 
up and he- was defeated; but a year later he was 
nominated by both parties for a seat in the Supreme 
Court of New York and was elected for 14 years to 
try questions affecting trusts, corporations, etc. 

The Standard Oil Company unquestionably bought 
the election of Henry R. Payne as Senator for Ohio. 
The people did not even know he was a candidate. 
Up to the time of election two-thirds of the legislature 
were for George H. Pendleton or General Ward. But 
contrary to all precedents the caucus of the majority 
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party was not held till the night before the election, 
to give no time between the caucus and the election. 
Contrary to precedents, too, the nomination was 
made not by open but secret ballot, and without 
debate. The people of Ohio were thunderstruck to 
find that the enemy of the people had been elected 
their Senator, Explicit charges of corruption were 
named. The names of legislators who had been 
bought were made public, with the price paid. Mem- 
bers of the legislature openly stated that they had 
received $5000 for their votes. The scandal was made 
an issue in the next election and a legislature was 
chosen which would investigate the election. The 
result was that the House resolved that ‘ample testi- 
mony was adduced to warrant the belief that .... 
the seat of Henry R. Payne as Senator of the United 
States from Ohio was purchased by the corrupt use of 
money,’’ and the Senate charged that the election 
““was procured and bought by the corrupt use of 
money ... . and by other corrupt means and prac- 
tises.’”? Accusations were laid before Congress, but 
the case was finally hushed up. Such are some of the 
sample deeds of the Standard Oil monopoly, full proof 
of which, together with other points, such as their 
influence in Congress, and even in Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, will be foundin Mr. Lloyd’s remarkable book, 
Wealth agaznst Commonwealth. It is claimed that 
the monopoly has done good because it has lowered 
the price of oil. It istrue that the price has fallen, 
but whether this is due to the Standard Oil Company 
is an open question. Probably such monopolies do 
tend to cheapen production, but the question is 
whether such powers can be trusted in a democratic 
state, and whether under public monopoly we cannot 
have all the advantages of combination without the 
presence of such corrupting corporations. It is also 
claimed that the Standard Oil monopoly has simply 
carried out on a large scale what many corporations 
do in a smaller way, and this is probably true. The. 
Standard Oil monopoly was attacked in the courts of 
Ohio and dissolved as illegal, but it has simply re- 
organized under another form, and is to-day stronger 
than ever. 


STANTON, ELIZABETH, née CADY, 
was born at Johnstown, N. Y., in 1815. In 
1840 she married Henry B. Stanton, reformer, 
author, and State senator. Attending the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London 
she met Lucretia Mott. Till 1847 she resided 
in Boston, Mass., but then removed to Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and in 1848 she signed with Lu- 
cretia Mott the call to the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention, which met July 17, 1848. She has 
devoted her life to this cause, addressing 
meetings, attending legislative hearings, and 
circulating petitions. She has thus worked in 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. 
She canvassed Kansas in 1867, and Michigan 
in 1874. She was President of the National 
Association till 1892. She was president of the 
first International Council of Women, held at 
Washington in 1888. 


STATE, THE.—The State, says Professor 
Burgess (Political Science and Constitutional 
Law, vol. i. p. 51), is ‘‘a particular portion of 
mankind viewed as an organized unit.” With 
this general definition in mind we shall in this 
article briefly trace the development of the 
ideal of the State. (For the actual historical 
development of organized society, see articles 
SocroLocy; Primirive Property; and Fami ry.) 

The conception of the State which first pre- 
vailed in Asia and also in Greece recognized it 
as a natural part of the world, and, like the 
world, the gift of the gods. The Asiatic kings 
claimed to rule by right divine, and usually to 
be descended from the gods. The Greek City- 
State was considered of divine origin. The 
State represented to them the moral order of 
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the world, in which human nature fulfils its 
end. The State was not a machine, but an 
end in itself. 

ato says (Rep. Vv. p. 462), ‘‘The best State is that 
ane ee anies nba hearly to the condition of the 
individual. If a part of the body suffers, the whole 
body feelsthe hurt and sympathizes altogether with 
the part affected.” Aristotle declares that ‘‘man is 
by nature a political animal,” and says (Pol. iii. 9 § 14) 
the State is ‘‘the association of clans and village com- 
munities in a complete and self-sufficing life.” “The 
State,” he says (od. i. 2 § 8), “comes into being for 
the sake of mere life, but exists for the sake of the 
good life.’ The Greek State is all in all, (See 
ATHENS.) 


The Roman ideal follows Greek models, but 
with the Roman genius for jurisprudence con- 
ceives of law as the creature of the State, and 
the State as based on the assent of the people. 
Cicero (De Ref. i. 26) says the State is ‘‘ the 
people organized.” In the Middle Ages we 
have Greek ideals, Roman jurisprudence, Ger- 
manic personal liberty, all blending with Chris- 
tian teachings, Both Church and State are 
conceived as coming from God. Which is 
supreme? This is the problem of the Middle 
Ages. We have also attempts, characteristic- 
ally based on the Bible precedent of the cov- 
enant of King David with the elders of Israel, 
to show that the State rests on the consent of 
the people. We have finally Saxon love of 
personal liberty, placing the individual as the 
center and not the State, giving the germs of 
constitutional government. Feudalism, with 
its personal element, its homage and service, 
is the characteristic form. Gradually from 
this develops the centralized State, and 
Machiavelli at the beginning of modern times 
concerns himself with the policy of kings. 
Bodin sees in the State ‘‘a right government, 
with sovereign power, of several households 
and their common possessions.” Grotius calls 
the State ‘‘the complete union of free men 
who join themselves together for the purpose 
of enjoying law and for the sake of public 
welfare.” This is the transition to the con- 
tract theory. With Protestantism and the 
dawn of modern freedom the individual is 
sovereign, The State is a compact between 
sovereign individuals, With Hobbes, how- 
ever, individuals have contracted with each 
other to give over their rights to some soy- 
ereign power, and henceforth, having given 
over their rights, must absolutely obey the 
sovereign, He says (Levéathan, Morley ed., 
p. 84): 

“The State is established by a covenant of every 
man with every man in such manner as if every man 
should say to every man, ‘I authorizeand give up my 
right of governing myself to this man or to the assemi- 
bly of men on this condition, that those give up their 
right to him and authorize all his actions in like man- 
ner.’ This done, the multitude so united in one person 
is called a commonwealth, in Latin cévétas. This is 
the generation of that great ‘leviathan,’ or rather to 


speak more reverently, of that ‘mortal God’ to which 
we owe, under the immortal God, our peace and 


defense.” 

With Locke the State is also the result of a 
contract, but the individuals retain their sove- 
reignty and we have constitutional govern- 
ment, and the people can judge the king. 
Rousseau carries the doctrine of individual 
Sovereignty, of the social contract, and of nat- 
ural rights to their logical extremes, and leads 
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us to the French Revolution. (See NATURAL 
Ricuts.) In America the same doctrine has 
led to the various bills of right and the limita- 
tion of government to that which the people 
expressly allow the government to do in their 
charters and Constitution. The result is the 
tying of the hands of legislation by the dead 
hand of constitutions framed for other days 
and only with the greatest difficulty to be 
changed. (See ConstiruTiIon and ConstTiTUv- 
TIONALISM. ) 

Revolting from the results of the French 
Revolution, the historical school denied that 
the State was in any such sense the result of a 
contract. Savigny (System des rom. Richts, 
i. p. 22) calls the State ‘‘ the bodily form of the 
spiritual community of the nations,” or “‘ the 
organic manifestation of the nation.” Burke 
says (Reflections on the Revolution in France): 


“Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate con- 
tracts for objects of mere occasional inferest may be 
dissolved at pleasure. But the State ought not to be 
considered as nothing better than a partnership agree- 
ment in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, 
or some other such low concern, to be taken up for a 
little temporary interest and to be dissolved by the 
fancy of the parties. it is to be looked upon with 
other reverence, because it is not a partnership in 
things subservient only to the gross animal existence 
of a temporary and perishable nature. It isa partner- 
ship in all science, a partnership in all art, a partner- 
ship in every virtue and inall perfection. Asthe ends 
of such partnership cannot be obtained in many gener- 
ations, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living but between those who are living, 
and those who are dead, and those who are to be born. 
Each contract in each particular State is but a clause 
in the great primeval contract of eternal society.” 


Buckle strives to explain the State by a con- 
sideration of the forces of nature. The Ger- 
mans have developed a more ideal conception 
of the State. Kant calls it ‘‘a collective 
being” (Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, vii. 197). 
Hegel says, ‘‘ The State is the realization of 
the moral idea, It is the moral spirit as sub- 
stantial will.” Bluntschli, uniting the German 
idealism and the modern historical view, says 
(The Theory of the State, tr., bk. i. chap. i): 
‘The State is a combination or association of 
men, in the form of government and governed 
on a definite territory, united together into a 
moral organized masculine personality; or, 
more shortly, the State is the politically organ- 
ized national person of a definite country,” 
The present tendency in England and America 
is to discard all abstract theories of natural 
rights and to ask what is the actual content 
of the State idea. Hence Professor Burgess’ 
definition, as quoted above, ‘‘ A particular por- 
tion of mankind viewed as an organized unit.” 


Bluntschli finds as necessary to the concept of a State 
(x)a number of men, (2) a fixed territory, (3) unity, 
mainly developed by history, (4) an organi¢ nature, C3 
amoral and spiritual character, @) a masculine per- 
Sonality. He says, ‘The highes conception of the 
State—which, however, has not yet been realized—is 
humanity organized.” 


Professor Burgess (Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law, vol. i.) 


considers as “the peculiar characteristics of the or- 
ganization which we call the State” (1) that it is 
all-comprehensive. ‘Its organization embraces all 
persons, natural or legal, and all associations of per- 
sons.” (2) It is exclusive. ‘Political science and — 
public law do not recognize the existence of an impe- 
rium inimperio. (3) It is permanent. ‘It does not 
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lie within the power of men to create it to-day and 
destroy it to-morrow, as caprice may move them.” 
<4) The State is sovereign. ‘This is its most essential 
principle.”’ 


Concerning sovereignty Professor Burgess 
says: 


“T understand by it original, absolute, unlimited, 
universal power over the individual subject and over 
allassociations of subjects. Thisisa proposition from 
which most of the publicists down to the most modern 
period have labored hard to escape. It has appeared 
to them to contain the destruction of inalividual Hoarty 
and individual rights. . . . They do not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish theStatefrom the government. They see the 
dangerto individual liberty of recognizing an unlimited 
power in the government, and they immediately con- 
clude that the same danger exists if the sovereignty of 
the State be recognized. . . . The unlimited sover- 
eignty of the State is not hostile to individual liberty, 
but is its source and support. Deprive the State, either 
wholly or in part, of the power to determine the ele- 
ments and the scope of individual liberty, and the 
results must be that each individual will make such 
determination, wholly orin part, for himself : that the 
determinations of different individuals will come into 
conflict with each other, and that those individuals 
only who have power to help themselves will remain 
free, reducing the rest to personal subjection. .. . No 
State has made liberty so full and general as the mod- 
ern national popular State. Now the modern national 
popular State is the most perfectly and undisputedly 
sovereign organization of the State which the world 
has yet attained.” 


Concerning the forms of the State Aristotle 
found three primitive forms, monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, and ‘‘ polity.” He uses democracy only 
in a bad sense, the three perversions of the 
State being with him tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy or ochlocracy. Others have 
added ‘‘ the mixed State.” (Concerning these 
forms see articles ARISTOCRACY; DEMOCRACY; 
Monarcuy; PiLurocracy; FEDERALISM; Sov- 
EREIGNTY. ) 


STATE RIGHTS.—From 1789 to 1870 the 
question of State Rights, or the question of 
the rights of the respective States of the 
United States in reference to the Federal 
Government, was a burning question. (Fora 
discussion of the history, see CENTRALIZATION, 
also ConsTITUTION.) In 1830 occurred the cele- 
brated debate between Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Hayne upon this question, and South Carolina 
claimed the right of Nullification. This led 
eventually to secession and the war of 1861-65, 
which settled the doctrine, in most respects 
at least, against the believers in State sov- 
ereignty if not in State Rights. — 

Says Mr. James Bryce (American Common- 
wealth, first edition, chap. xxxvi.): 

What, then, do the rights of a State now irfclude? 
Every right or power ofa government, except: 

The right of secession (not abrogated in terms, but 
admitted since the war to be no longer claimable. It 
is expressly negatived in the recent constitutions of 
several Southern States). ’ 

Powers which the Constitution withholds from the 
States (including that of intercourse with foreign 


- governments). aye 
Powers which the Constitution expressly confers on 


the Federal Government. 
STATE SOCIALISM. See SocliAtism. 


STATISTICS. — Definition: Moreau de 
Jounés tersely defines statistics as the ‘‘ sci- 
ence of social facts, numerically expressed. 
But since statistics are far from including all 
social facts, and in our day include many other 
groups of phenomena—é. &., natural phenom-, 
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ena in meteorology—the definition cannot 
make any claim to exactness. As it contains, 
however, the essential elements of a correct 
definition, it needs only to be transposed. We 
should define statistics to be the ‘ numerical 
expression of facts, mainly social.” 


From crude beginnings statistics has developed 
step by step, as our knowledge of the facts to which it 
is commonly applied has grown more 
profound, and as the need for exact ex- 
ae has been more generally felt. 

Without preserving any accurate rec- 
ords, history frequently alludes to cen- 
sus operations and the like in Egypt, 

udea, Greece, and Rome. When Joseph went up to 
ethlehem to be taxed in the reign of Augustus, he 
also went up to be counted. 

The stormy Middle Ages were ruled by the sword 
rather than the law. But they have preserved some 
monuments, which show us statistical records even 
under such government as then existed. Of these the 
most notable is the Doomsday Book of the Conqueror, a 
wonderfully detailed land register of the regions 
which he had brought under hissway. But it is espe- 
cially with the growth of the modern State that statis- 
tical records multiplied. The seats of government 
became vast depositories of records, containing 
precious information of home and foreign affairs. 

Though in the main secret, it was unavoidable that 
such information should gradually come to be made 
public. It was natural that scholars, 
and especially officials with access to 
archives, should conceive the idea of Beginni 
putting this information into system- eginnings, 
atic forms. The earliest precursor of 
the modern Statesman’s Year-Book was 
the Cosmographia of Sebastian Muenster, 1536-44. It 
isa description of the worldasthen known. Geograph- 
ical, political, legal, and economic information is curi- 
ously blended. He found many imitators in various 
languages. A characteristic work of this class is that 
of Thomas Salmon, Zhe Present State of All Na- 
Zt0NS, 1724. 

With the introduction of the subject into the uni- 
versities came the effort at greater systematization. 
Gottfried Achenwall, professor at Géttingen, called 
this collection of facts statistics, and aimed at a treat- 
ment of the facts concerning each State according toa 
uniform plan. The word statistics is derived from the 
phrase of the former Latin lecturer’s res statistic@— 
the things of the State. Everything which pertained 
to the State inits broadest acceptation—whether legal, 
political, administrative, or economic—was held to be 
the proper subject of statistics. 

It will be seen, moreover, that such a body of in- 
formation could have coherence only so long as there 
were no claimants with a better title to the various 
component parts. Very early in the present century, 
however, constitutional law, historical jurisprudence, 
and geography, successively claimed their own. 
There was nothing left to the statisticians but an ill- 
assorted residuum, into which no life could be 
breathed, and statistics in the old sense broke down, 

In the meantime, a distinct branch of statistical 
learning had been developed. This branch was vital 
statistics. 

In early times the Church kept scanty registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials. With the reorgan- 
ization following the Reformation, the matter re- 
ceived the attention of the authorities, and careful 
registration was required. These registers had been 
introduced into London before 1600, and abstracts 
were published weekly. John Graunt appears to be 
the first to have made a careful study of the figures. 

The mathematician Edmund Halley, in 1693, pre- 
pared a life-table in which, froma series of observa- 
tions in Dresden, he shows what proportion of per- 
sons born in a given year will die or survive in each 
succeeding year. However defective in the details of 
its working out, Halley had grasped a general prin- 
ciple which had in it great possibilities. Its applica- 
tion to life insurance and to annuities is obvious, and 
later mathematicians and practical men devoted them- 
selves with energy and success toa more 
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scientific expression of the principle. 
Before the beginning of the present brie 
century regularly organized official in- atistles, 


vestigations were rare. In Sweden and 

Neufchatel census enumerations had taken place be- 
fore 1750, but methods were crude and results only ~ 
summary. 
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itical necessit rescribed the census in the 
Unied States Constieation, amd presided over the 
first enumeration in 1791. It is characteristic that one 
ofthe first acts of the new era in France was to com- 
mission Lavoisier to collect, so far as possible, all the 
information necessary to prepare reforms in finance 
and administration. We cannot trace here the suc- 
cessive steps by which the field of official investiga- 
tion was enlarged; suffice it to say that in all countries 
statistical bureaus were established, and the statis- 
tical functions of the ordinary administrative bureaus 

reatly increased. ‘ 

an tke early part of the century the efforts of 
statisticians were exhausted in the elaborate prepara- 
tion and execution of the various statistical problems 
which presented themselves to the governments. 
The result was a great furtherance of statistical 
method, which found its best expression in the work 
of the international statistical congresses. 

Eight sessions took place between 1853 and 1876, 
composed of representatives of the statistical offices 
of Europe and the United States. : 

In 1887 the time seemed ripe for _a new interna- 
tional organ, and the International Institute of Sta- 
tistics was formed. Unlike the congresses, it has no 
official character, and the limitation of membership 
secures the professional character of the organization. 

We have seen how the old grouping of facts about 
the State had to give way. The next grouping was 
about society. In 1835 Quetelet (1796-1874) published 
his work Sur /’ Homme, which he designated as an 
attempt at social physics. The work had a great 
vogue, tho the apparent naked determinism of its 
conclusions brought out a host of adversaries. If 
crime was the result of social institutions, the whole 
doctrine of free willseemed badly shaken. Hencethe 
philosophers were the firstto make reply. Somewhat 
later the statistical evidence was more largely ad- 
duced. It was shown that the regularity was by no 
means so constant as to permit the predicate of law, 
but simply to point out the essential constancy of 
motives and conditions, while the actual variations, 
as in rates of suicide, were the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the freedom of choice. 

In recent years the attempt to group all the facts 
of statistical experience under a common designation 
has been abandoned, and the effort made to systema- 
tize and analyze the processes of statistical thought. 
Thus has been established the methodological science 
of statistics, equally applicable in practise to all 
branches of statistical investigation. Perhaps the 
most prominent exponent of this doctrine is Meitzen. 


Statistical Processes.—The first step in 
statistics is enumeration. A carefully defined 
unit must be accurately counted in a pre- 
scribed field of investigation. This pri- 
mary step is simple, but oftentimes very 
troublesome, and not possible unless backed 
by governmental authority, If it be an enu- 
meration of the people that is to be under- 
taken, it must be distinctly understood what 
characteristics are to be counted, care must be 
exercised that there are no omissions or dupli- 
cations, and the area within which each enu- 
merator is to act must be clearly defined. 
Those who use statistics are forced to assume 
the correctness of the original data. The 
perfection of methods is the task of the official 
statistician. 

_ The results of any enumeration in the first 
instance mean nothing, They acquire signifi- 
cance only by comparison. ‘This is the second 
process of statistical thought. The rues of 
such a comparison, while simple in appearance, 
are not so easy of application, They are that 
the unit counted should be the same, and the 
groups in their essential attributes analogous. 
Let us, for example, attempt to compare the 
criminality of the United States and of England. 
Whatever test we take—prisoners or convictions 
in relation to population—the attempt is fraught 
with difficulty. English law is not our law; 
it may know offenses that are here unknown, 
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and vice versa. Again, the groups themselves — 
may be distinct, tho apparently analogous, — 
Thus, supposing the laws to be approximately 
uniform and equally enforced, a comparison 
of the amount of crime in Illinois and Nevada 
might be defective. The latter is essentially 
a mining camp, with a preponderance of 
male adults. It cannot properly be compared 
with a State population in a well-settled 
country. 

The comparisons which have been made are, 
in the main, descriptive only. They tell us 
that within a certain group there are a certain 
number of a particular unit. This descriptive 
knowledge is often as far as the statistical 
method will go, but in some cases further con- 
clusions may be reached. 

By collecting together a great many com- 
parisons of a similar kind, we observe a certain 
constancy in the phenomena. This statistical 
regularity we consider normal. Gradually we 
extend this conception to fields not hitherto 
explored, so that when the results of the first 
inquiry are reached they are commonly ac- 
cepted as characteristic until proved otherwise. 
In all phenomena we expect this regularit 
of occurrence. We do this in accordance wit 
the law of probability, which teaches us that 
like causes and conditions, even if unknown 
and undetermined, produce like effects. If 
we see any deviation from the usual results, 
we are instantly led to a supposition of changed 
causes or conditions. By analyzing the sup- 
posed causes and finding which one shows 
fluctuations in quantity directly or inversely in 
proportion to the quantitative changes of the 
result, we may infer that a causal connection 
exists between the two facts. Through a series 
of observations we may arrive at a very clear 
understanding of the causes of phenomena. 

Every statistical process is, as we have seen, 

an elaborate system of weighing and com- 
paring numerical relations. The 
limits which are placed upon it 
are the difficulty of its primary Limits of 
operations and the restricted mass Statistics. 
of accumulated experience with 
which comparisons can be made. 
There is a constant effort to overstep the 
limits which have been set for statistical effort 
by these two factors. Hence a study of these 
limitations will serve to illustrate what has 
already been said, and place us on our guard 
against error. 

The* theoretical requirement that all the 
units be counted is probably seldom absolutely 
fulfilled. It is, however, of prime importance, 
and should always be approximated. Other- 
wise comparisons certainly become faulty. 
This is especially true when we wish to com- 
pare the aggregates of two distinct groups, as 
population with area. Hence we must deal 
cautiously with all comparisons of this class. 
Oftentimes the object cannot be counted di- 
rectly, and some symptomatic feature must be 
taken. In earlier days insanity in a family was 
secreted, and hospitals for the insane were not 
numerous, It is probable that statistics of 
insanity at that date are defective, and a com- — 
parison with the population gives a ratio of 
insanity which falls short of the truth. : 
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On the other hand the law of regularity 
teaches us that for all inquiries the absolute 
number of the phenomena is not necessary. 
That rule teaches us that what is true of the 
whole is true of the part, other things being 
equal. Experience must teach us how far we 
shall apply the rule. The converse of the rule 
is the law of large numbers, which simply 
means that the larger the number of observa- 
tions the more accidental conditions tend to 
neutralize each other. Hence we may ina 
large group study conditions prevailing in the 
group, though we cannot compare it with 
another class of phenomena. Such groups 
may be said to furnish material for the quan- 
titative study of a phenomenon rather than a 
quantitative estimate of its aggregate impor- 
tance. 

What has been said about the necessity of 
counting all the units applies with equal force 
to the delimitation of the field. There are 
some cases where it is essential, others where 
it is not absolutely necessary. 

In comparison the analogy of the groups is 
essential. This is based upon general charac- 
teristics. Ifthe groups are apparently analo- 
gous, though not actually so in conditions 
essential to the problem in hand, the compari- 
son is vitiated. An illustration will best show 
the force of the statement. The number of 
prisoners in the United States of foreign birth 
is commonly compared with the population of 
foreign birth, native-born prisoners with native- 
born population. This overlooks the fact that 
the population of foreign birth consists mainly 
of adults, while the native-born population is 
composed to the extent of nearly one-half of 
minors. Compare prisoners, therefore, with 
adult population in both cases, and the result 
will be quite different from that usually cited. 

A keen search should always be made for a 
strict analogy in the groups compared. If it 
cannot be found—if, for instance, in the exam- 
ple cited no factsas to age were known—we can 
only vaguely estimate the effect of such diver- 
gencies. The comparison would be made, but 
we should not know how much of the deviation 
of the result was ascribable to faulty analogy, 
how much to other causes. Thus we may com- 
pare the births in a country district with the 
entire population, those of a city with its popu- 
lation. If by any cause there is in the one 
population a greater proportion of women in 
the child-bearing age, this may of itself explain 
the different results without resort to other 
explanations. : 

The judgment of causality is much more 
complex than that of quantity. There is so 
much more chance of error in the preliminary 
processes, in defective enumeration, misplaced 
comparisons, that all judgments of causality 
must be most carefully scrutinized. Itis char- 
acteristic of our thought that we 
instinctively generalize, often from 
avery narrow basis of observation. 
In statistics every judgment is in 
the first instance limited to a very 
narrow range of phenomena. Hence the ob- 
served conditions cannot be taken as ‘‘laws” 
of society, for in statistical matters our expe- 
rience is brief, What we discover applies in 
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the main to the nineteenth century. We can- 
not tell how it was before that time, or what 
may come after. ‘The constancy of statistical 
observations requires the constancy of condi- 
tions under which the phenomena arose. But. 
change is the very essence of history. 

As conditions vary in the course of time in a. 
given area, they also differ locally. Our obser- 
vations in statistical matters hardly extend. 
beyond the limits of the nations of occidental 
civilization. Among them there are the most. 
diverse conditions of political, social, and eco- 
nomic life. 

It is no wonder, then, that statistics should. 
have fallen sometimes into hands incapable of 
using so delicate aninstrument. With them it. 
has been made to give the most absurd pic- 
tures of actual life, like a magic lantern with a. 
defective lens. Hence it is not strange that 
objection is often made to the untrustworthi- 
ness of statistics. 

Drink is said to be the main cause of crime 
because such a large percentage of prisoners. 
admit that they use liquors. The fact is cor- 
rect, but we should at least examine whether 
the use of liquors and crime were not two mani- 
festations of a common cause, instead of being 
themselves in a causal relation. Most of the 
inmates of prison claim to have a religion; 
therefore religion does not prevent crime. 
Not absolutely indeed. It did not in the case 
of these men, but it may have done so in hosts. 
of cases, and may be a powerful aid to social 
order, 

These illustrations have been used not to 
take sides on any of the positions presented, 
either for or against. They show the possi- 
bility of error from premises some of which 
are statistical, but no one would claim that. 
they were statistical errors. 

It is the aim Of statistical science to clear up 
any mystery that may attach to their use and 
thus render them an effective means of inquiry 
wherever the conditions of a statistical problem 
are found. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 

References: Meitzen, A., History, Theory, and Tech. 
nique of Statistics ; Newsholme, A., Vital Statistics ; 
Farr, W., Vital Statistics ; Mayo-Smith, R., Statistics 
and Soctology. 


STEAD, WILLIAM T., was born at Em- 
bleton, Northumberland, in 1849, the son of a 
Congregational minister. Educated at home 
and at Wakefield, he left school at the age of 
14, and served as an office boy in mercantile 
offices. In1871 he became editor of the Vorth- 
ern Echo, a Darlington daily. In 1880 he be- 
came assistant editor to Mr. J. Morley on the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and in 1883 took control 
of the paper, introducing in England what 
Matthew Arnold calls the new journalism. In 
1885 he published Zhe Mazden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon, an exposure of immorality 
in London society, and leading to the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of the same year. In 
1886 he visited Ireland and published his Va 
Reduction, No Rent. In 1888 he went to Rus- 
sia and wrote 7he Truth About Russia. In 
1889 he went to Rome and wrote concernin 
the Vatican in 1890. In 1890, leaving the Pa/Z 
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Mall Gazette, he established the Review of 
Reviews, and in 1893 he established Border- 
Zand, devoted to psychical phenomena, He 
has also interested himself in the Civic Church 


(g. v.). In 1893 he visited the World’s Fair at 
“Chicago and wrote Jf Christ Came to 
Chicago. 


STEEL. See Iron AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 


STEIN, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH 
KARL, BARON VON, was born in Nassau, 
Germany, in 1757. Studying at Gottingen, 
from 1773 to01777, in 1780 he entered the service 
of Prussia as an official in the mining depart- 
ment. Rising in office, he was made in 1804 
Minister of State. He abolished serfdom and 
internal custom duties in Prussia, and intro- 
duced other reforms which largely paved the 
way toGerman unity. Frederick William III. 
dismissed him in 1807 on account of his criticism 
of the royal policy, but was obliged to recall him 
to office six months later, till Napoleon com- 
pelled the king to finally dismiss him. In Rus- 
sia and in Germany, however, Stein worked 
against Napoleon, and after Napoleon’s down- 
fall Stein became president of a central com- 
mission to administer the lands occupied by 
the allied armies. After this he refused an 
office and lived in retirement in Frankfort and 
Westphalia till his death in Westphalia in 
1831. 


STEIN, LORENZ VON, was born at Eck- 
ernforde in 1815. Raised in orphanage, he 
was enabled by Frederick VI. to study at Kiel 
and Jena, Traveling in France, he met in 
Paris Cabet, Louis Blanc, Reybaud, and other 
Fourierist socialists, and published in 1844 Der 
Soztalismus und Kommunismus des heutegen 
frankerich. In 1846 he became professor 
at Kiel, and published various books, among 
others his System der Staatwissenschaft (1852), 
In 1852 he lost his position, but in 1855 became 
professor of political economy at Vienna. 
Here he published, among other writings, 
Lehrbuch der Volkswirtschaft (1858), tre 
buch der Finanzwissenschaft (1860), and above 
all his great Dze Verwaltungslehre (7 vols., 
1865), long an authority in administrative sci- 
ence. He died in Vienna in 1890, 


STEPHENS, URIAH SMITH, was born 
near Cape May in New Jersey, in 1821. Of 
Quaker ancestry, he was educated for the Bap- 
tist ministry, but was compelled to learn a 
trade and became a tailor, He taught school 
and traveled extensively, but mainly followed 
his trade in Philadelphia, and in 1869 was the 
main founder of the Knights of Labor (g. v.). 
He was the first Master Workman of Assembly 
No. 1, and in 1878 was chosen the first Grand 
Master Workman, He died in 1882, 


STEPNIAK, SERGIUS MICHAEL 
DROGOMANOFF, was born in the Ukraine 
mountains in 1841. He studied at Kieff, and 
became a teacher of history there, and professor 
in 1870, but was removed by the government 
in 1876, and driven into exile because of 
his strictures en Count Tolstoi. He had writ- 
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ten works, as early as 1362, which had been 


published, and he now went to Switzerland 


and wrote in the Little Russian dialect 
against absolutism and for democracy in Rus- 
sia, In 1885 he removed to London. He 
became a leading authority on Russian sub- 
jects, and a steady worker for social and 
political reforms. He died in London, Dec. 
23, 1895. Among his numerous works are 
Underground Russta and The Career of a 
Nihilist. 


STEWARD, IRA, was a working man of 
English birth, known as the father of the 
Eight-Hour Philosophy. With Mr. George E. 
McNeill and others he founded the Boston 
Eight-Hour League. Mr. Steward’s thoughts 
have been best developed by Mr. Gunton 
(g. v.) in his Wealth and Progress, tho in 
many ways Mr. Gunton’s position is opposed 
to Mr. Steward’s. (See SHort-Hour MoveE- 
MENT.) 


STEWART, SIR JAMES DENHAM, 
was born in Edinburgh in 1712, the son of Sir 
James Stewart. Educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, he entered the law, but spent 
some time on the Continent and was so com- 
promised by relations with the Pretender that 
from 1745 to 1763 he had to live on the Con- 
tinent. In1767 he published An Jnguzry into 
the Principles of Political Economy, the best 
known of his many writings. (See PoLiTicaL 
Economy.) He died in Lanarkshire in 1780. 
His complete works, political, metaphysical, 
and chronological, were collected by his son 
and published in 1806. 


STIRNER, MAX, is the pseudonym under 
which a German, Kaspar Schmidt, wrote a 
book, in 1845, Der Einzige und sein Eigentum 
[The Individual and his Property], which 
most philosophical anarchists consider one of 
the ablest and earliest statements of their 
views. (See ANARCHISM.) 

Schmidt was born in Beyreuth in 1806, he 
studied at Berlin, Erlangen, and Kénigsberg, 
first theology and then philosophy. He spent 
his life as a teacher, and yet even more as a’ 
student. He died at Berlin in 1856, 


STOCKER, ADOLF, was born in Halbers- 
dadt, Germany, in 1835. He became army 
chaplain in Metz in 1871, and in 1877 Court 
Preacher at Berlin. In 1877, he was the main 
leader in establishing Protestant Christian 
Socialism inGermany. Foran account of this 
see CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, but it must be re- 
membered that Christian Socialism on the 
Continent has not at all meant the radical 
movement it has usually meant in England 
and America. Especially under the lead of 
Stocker it has meant little more than the reli- 
gious wing of the paternal movement for the 
State andthe Church toaid the poor, Stécker 
has been even better known as a leader in the 
German anti-Semitic movement. In 1881 he 
was elected to the Reichstag. He has written 
Christliche soziale Reden und Ausatze (1890). — 
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STOCK EXCHANGE.—The New York 
Stock Exchange was formed by 24 brokers in 
1792. In 1817 the New York Stock and Ex- 
change Board was constituted by 25 men. At 
present the membership is about 1100. Mem- 
bers are elected and must be nominated by 
two men who must say that they would accept 
the uncertified check of the nominee for $20,- 
ooo, The initiation fee is $20,000. The dues 
are about $50. Membership in the Exchange 
has sold as high as $32,500. The London 
Stock Exchange was formed in 1802 with 557 
members. 


STOCK-WATERING may be defined as 
the increasing of the nominal capital of a cor- 
poration by the issue of new shares without 
a corresponding increase of actual capital. 
Against this practise much popular indignation 
has been raised. We shall, however, only quote 
an attempt to defend ‘“‘ innocent ” stock-water- 
ing and a few careful and conservative esti- 
mates of the amount of stock-watering in 
certain typicalindustries. If cautious authori- 
ties take the following positions it will be seen 
that the popular statements have scarcely been 
put too strong. In the Polztical Science 
Quarterly for September, 1891, Mr. T. L. 
Greene distinguishes between ‘‘ innocent” 
railroad stock-watering and what is not inno- 
cent. He argues that, in philippics against 
railroad stock-watering, it is usually forgotten 
how much railroads have to spend for improve- 
ments, besides their original investments ; how 
far in all business there are natural profits be- 
sides those of interest on capital; how high 
dividends do not usually mean high charges, 
but often the reverse ; how futile it is to at- 
tempt to limit success by legislation. He 
admits that there is a form of stock-watering 
which is not justifiable, and concludes that 


**too much stress has been laid upon railroad stock- 
watering as a reason for compulsory reduction of 
charges ; that the fact of such watering of railway 
capital is to be best explained as an attempt to adjust 
railway capitalization to the conditions common in 
other business undertakings; and that a distinction 
should be drawn in the public mind between stock- 
watering which is comparatively innocent in purpose 
and that which is not.” 


This is, however, no argument against the 
statements carefully made, as to the evil and 
extent of stock-watering. The latest of these 
as to railroads is C. B. Spahr’s Present Dzstrz- 
bution of Wealth in the United States (1896). 
The author says (pp. 40-42) : 


“Approximately one-half of the present railroad 
capitalization represents no investment whatever... . 
The writer follows the conservative estimates of Poor’s 
Manual, 1884, and Van Oss’s American Railroads as 
Investments” (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Lon- 

’ don, Effingham & Wilson, 1893). For striking examples 
of our capitalization, see ex-Governor Larrabee’s 
The Railroad Question, p. 186, and Hudson’s Railways 
and the Republic, chap. vii. 

“ Poor’s Manual, as is widely known, has put the 
original cost of the railroads at approximately the 
present bonded indebtedness. Mr. Van Oss, who is a 
defender of stock-watering on the ground that it pre- 
vents legislative reductions of rates, estimates that 
the bonds outstanding in 1890 cost the original in- 
vestors not more than 67 cents on the dollar, and that 
the stocks cost these investors not more than xo cents 
onthe dollar. According to this approximation, the 
real investment contrasts with the nominal capitaliza- 
tion as follows: 
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NOT HELD 
BY OTHER 
SECURITIES RAIL- Pricer Ae 
OUTSTANDING,| ROADS AND INVESTORS 
SO DUPLI- j : 
CATED. 
MUOCK Sire iit $4,409,700,000 |$3,445,800,000 |$ 344,500,000 
Bonds vere 4)123,900,000 3)680,900,000 | 2,466,200,000 
Stocks and 
Other ObI $8,533,600,000 |$7,126,700,000 |$2,810,700,000 
gations.... 903,700,000 Sorodncd 903,700,000 
Total Capi- 
talization..| $9,437,300,000 deaonnan AOURTOUO 
Total invest- 
Mentos... Siofefetere ove seeseess  |$3)714)400,000 


—— 


“The figures in the first two columns are from the 
report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
1890 on the “Statistics of Railways,” pp. 46-48. Con- 
cerning stocks, Van Oss’s statement is, verbatim, as 
follows: 

‘“** But, for $4,650,000,000 shares now in existence, the 
original investor certainly paid not more than $46s,- 
000,000, OF ro per cent. of their face value, and probably 
less. Hence shares now returnat least 18 percent. per 
annum on the actual investment’ (p, 139). 

“Tt should be observed, however, that the sum upon 
which the public is really paying interest is not the 
total capitalization of the railroads, nor even the stocks 
and bonds not held by other railroads, but rather the 
sum upon which 5 per cent. net is realized by the roads, 
This sum in 1890 was $6,627,000,000. Not from the,stand- 
point of socialism, but from the standpoint of common 
morality, which condemns as robbery both the refusal 
of the public to pay interest upon capital actually lent 
it, and the compelling of the public to pay interest on 
capital never lent it, the two thousand and odd mil- 
lions of railroad capital representing no investment is 
simply capitalized extortion.” 


Perhaps, however, the worst cases of stock- 
watering are those of street railway companies. 


“Tract No. 1,’ published by the Municipal League 
of Philadelphia, having on its Board of Management 
such menas Dr. Wayland, Mr. Stuart Wood, Professor 
James, shows for that city that when the Traction 
Company applfed for privileges which, as it has 
proved, poe stely added $6,600,000 to the market 
value of its stock, the councils promptly granted its 
application, and then, in spite of the storm of public 
indignation, repassed the measure over the Mayor’s 
veto by amajority of 25 to ro in Select Council, and 77 
to 31 in Common Council. “Tract No. 1” takes upthe 
finances of ten leading street railway companies, ex- 
clusive of the Traction Company, and publishes their 
dividends for the last ro years over against the capital 
actually investedinthem. Thetable standsas follows: 


Capital invested pactsiinscisess sien ais apeanda $5,840,000 
Dividends for decade....... aisfostelogeterattens 15,164,000 


Assuming that the city ought to have allowed these 
companies 1o per cent. yearly on their investment, 
there was a surplus profit of over. $9,000,000 which 
should have been turned into the publictreasury, The 
effect of these abnormal profits upon the market value 
Hi the securities of these companies is set forth as 

ollows: 


Amount invested....... peesteveseseeees $5)840,000 
Market price of securitieS........+.+++ 38,480,000 


In other words, the public is paying interest upon 
Over $32,000,000 it never borrowed, 


STONE, LUCY, was born in West Brook- 
field, Mass., in 1818, She taught school to 
earn money for a higher education, and in 1847 
was graduated at Oberlin College. The same 
year she gave a lecture on Woman’s Rights in 
her brother’s pulpit at Gardener, Mass., and 
soon was engaged to lecture for the Anti- 
Slavery Society, in which work she had great 
success. In 1855 she married Henry B. Black- 
well, but she always retained her own name, 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher. 


In 1866 she helped to organize the Amer- 
ican Equal Rights Association, and in 1869 
the American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
of the executive board of which she was chair- 
man for 20 years. She died in 1893. 


STOWE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER, 
was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1812, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Lyman Beecher and sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher (g. v.). She studied at home 
andin Hartford Female Seminary, where, too, 
she taught from 1827 to 1832. Her father be- 
coming president of Lane Theological Semi- 
nary in Cincinnati, she moved there with him, 
and, in 1836, married there Professor C. E. 
Stowe. They lived there till 1850, when her 
husband became professor of theology in 
Bowdoin College, Me. In 1852, however, he 
accepted a protessorship at Andover, Mass., 
which ill health compelled him to resign in 
1862, Mr. and Mrs. Stowe going to reside in 
Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Stowe’s book which 
made her reputation, Uncle Tom's Cabin, was 
written first as a serial for The National Era of 

ashington, and was based on incidents with 
which Mrs. Stowe became acquainted in her 
life in Cincinnati. March 20, 1852, it was 
published as a book, and 300,000 copies were 
sold in a year; 4o editions appeared during 
the year. It has been translated into nearly 
20 languages, and probably contributed more 
than any other one effort to rousing the coun- 
try against slavery. In 1853 Mrs. Stowe vis- 
ited Europe and wrote Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands. In 1856 she wrote Dred, 
another slave story, only moderately success- 
ful. Among her other numerous tales are 
Old Town Folks, My Wafe and I, Men of 
Our Times. Mrs. Stowe died in Hartford, 
July 2, 1896. 


STREET RAILWAYS.—Cheap and rapid 
transit is one of the most important factors in 
city life. Toit we must chiefly look for any 
immediate relief from the congestion of popu- 
lation in the slums and tenement districts of 
our great cities. If transit can be made so 
cheap and rapid that the working man can live 
in the country, the benefit to him and his chil- 
dren, and through them to society in general, 
will be incalculable. Engineering statistics of 
the cost of building and operating electric 
roads and the rate of their depreciation disclose 
the fact that from ro to 15 cents per car mile 
will cover all expenses, including depreciation, 
taxes, and interest on actual investment. In 
Boston and other large cities the receipts 
average 35 cents a car-mile on a 5-cent fare, 
wherefore it is clear that a 3-cent fare would 
be sufficient. Were it not for watered stock, 
lobby funds, legislative cost, enormous salaries 
of leading officers, and other unnecessary or 
illegitimate expenses, the roads could be run 
still more cheaply ; and if they were owned 
by the city clear of debt, and no interest or 
profit were required, it is probable that a popu- 
ulous city would reduce the fare to 2 cents, and 
Still leave the toads self-sustaining. This is 
the more probable when we consider the enor- 
mous increase of traffic that invariably follows 
a decided lowering of rates, and the compan- 
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ion fact that the cost per passenger diminishes 
as the volume of business In a given area in- 
creases. rae... et 

Aside from general engineering statistics 
which are more fully dealt with in the Arena 
for May, 1895) there are many specific facts 
which point to the same conclusion. 


In Glasgow 39 per cent. of the fares are 1 cent, and 
the average of all fares is under 2 cents, yet the city’s 
roads made a profit of $rr1,000 in the first 11 months of 
municipal operation (July 1, 1894, to May 31, 1895). The 
cars are drawn by horses, a far more expensive power 
than electricity, and the city labored under serious 
disadvantages from the sickness of many horses, and 
a tremendous omnibus competition started by the old 
railway company.! 

In Budapest the fares are 2% cents, and yet the roads 
made go per cent. profit on their investment in 1894.7 
The underground electric conduit system is used, and 
grooved rails set level with the surface of the street so 
as to offer no obstruction whatever to the wheels of 
wagons and carriages. ] 

In Berlin the private street-car companies show 75 
per cent. of the fares 2% cents, an average fare of 3 
cents on the whole traffic, and operating expenses about 
one-half of the receipts, or 1% cents per passenger. 
This, too, is horse-car traffic, and the passengers are 
fewer thanin Boston. The public elevated (Stadtbahn) 
roads of Berlin sell yearly tickets to go in and out 5 
miles, as often as you please, for $4.50 ww yeas, a run- 
ning average of about ro miles for 1 cent. ; 

In Detroit a 3-cent fare isin force all over the city, 
Mayor Pingree having at last completely conquered 
the old company, which long declared a 3-cent rate an 
impossibility. It has now made even a 2%-cent rate 
on one of its lines, and the new company offers to run 
all the roadsin Detroit ona uniform 2%-cent rate, with 
free transfers all over the city, and pay the interest 
on the purchase price of the tracks if the city willtake 
them by eminent domain. 

In Savannah, in 1895, a 1-cent rate was established 
with the result of greatly enlarging the traffic and 
actually increasing the receipts. A very fair profit 
was made—the expenses being $10 to $13 a car and the 
receipts $14 to $18.4 

In Toronto the roads are operated by acompany that 
agrees to sell 25 tickets for $1, or 6 for a quarter; 
workingmen’s tickets, good night and morning, 8 for 
a quarter ; and children’s tickets from 8 A.M. to5P.M., 
ro for a quarter. The company must pay the city $800 
a year for each mile of track; 8 per cent. on the gross 
receipts to $1,000,000; roper cent. from $1,000,000 to $1, 500,- 
000; 12 per cent. from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; 15 per cent. 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 ; and 20 per cent. on all over 
$3,000,000. The city engineer controls the roads as to 
the number of cars to be operated, the improvements 
to be introduced, etc. Their bookkeeping must be 
satisfactory to the city treasurer and auditors. At 
the end of 20 years (or 30, since the franchise may be 
‘‘renewed for a term of 10 years and no longer’’)—at 
the end of the lease the city may take the plant at its 
actual value, as determined by arbitration.5 

In the New York Annex recently a street railway 
franchise was sold for $250,000 cash down, and a 
promise to pay 41% per cent. of the gross earnings 
each year for the first 5 years, and 43% per cent. each 
year thereafter. As the company expects to make a 
good profit on a very expensive road, and are willing 
to give nearly half the receipts on a 5-cent fare, it is 
clear that they do not think the cost of operation will 
run above 2 cents at the most. The company is not to 
use the overhead trolley south of 162d street, though 
north of that line it is permitted for ten years. The 
company is to pave the streets and keep them clean 
and free from dirt and snow, and the cars are to be 

“properly and sufficiently heated during cold weather 


on pain of a penalty of $ro per day for each car not so 
heated.” 


1 From Report of Glasgow Highway Department. 

2 Street Ratlway Journal, November 1895, Pp. 702; Re- 
este Massachusetts Rapid Transit Commissions 
1892). 

_3 May Arena, pp. 395-396; Massachusetts Rapid Tran- 
sit Report ; Cosmopolitan, November, 1894. 

‘December Avena, 1895, p. 86. 

° Agreement between the City of Toronto and Geo. 
W. Kieley, William McKenzie, H. A. Everett, ef al. — 


September 1, 1891, with the awards, conditions, ete... 
May s, 1891. 
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_ It is thought by some that the ultimate ideal 
is to make the street cars free to all who wish 
to ride—just as free as the pavements, the 
parks, and the public schools. The saving of 
labor in printing tickets, collecting fares, keep- 
ing accounts, etc., would be considerable, and 
the plan would be a great boon to the poor, 
Such a status, however, will have to be ap- 
proached gradually, and for a long time to 
come it would seem to be best to aim at a sys- 
tem that will reduce expenses to the lowest 
point consistent with the support of the roads 
by the collection of fares graded in the way 
above suggested. 

Public ownership will promote good service 
as well as cheap service. 


Strap passengers help profits, no doubt—the com- 
panies say that the people on the straps pay the divi- 
dends, the more people in a car the 
smaller the expense per passenger—but 
public ownership would think of ac- 
commodations more than dividends, 
and would therefore run more cars in 
winter. 

Warming the cars isimportant for the 
health and comfort of patrons and employees. 

Cushioned fenders, running close to the track, are 
also necessary to the safety of the public. In Buda- 

est the cars have fenders that will pusha baby 

rom the track without injuring it. United States 
cities have some fender ordinances, but the companies 
have stubbornly refused to fulfil the spirit and pur- 

ose of the law, and in some cases resisted even the 

etter of it until fined for disobedience. Most of the 
fenders in use in our Eastern cities run 4 to 12 inches 
above the level of the road, and some haveiron fronts 
that would break a man’s leg like a splinter. No 
pains should be spared to provide an efficient fender 
for every car. The companies care nothing about it 
unless it will save them more money than it costs. 
Some years ago the street-car presidents of Philadel- 

hia met to consider the adoption of a fender just 
invented. They asked how much it would cost. The 
inventor told them $5s0acar. The presidents figured 
a little and found it would be cheaper to pay damages 
for running over people; so they did not buy the 
fenders. 

The overhead wires are objectionable in many ways. 
They are dangerous to life, and mar the looks of our 
streets. The underground trolley has proved entirely 

racticable and satisfactory in Washington and New 
Ro. and is preferable in every way to the overhead 
system, except that the original cost is greater. There 
is a surface system just coming into notice which re- 
quires no slot or groove in the street, and no overhead 
wire, and is said to be absolutely safe and cheaper in 
construction than even theoverhead. Itistobe hoped 
that it may displace the nets of wire that disfigure our 
streets. 

The use of grooved rails is a matter well worth the 
attention’of the public. In Liverpool, Budapest, 
and other European cities, the flange of the wheel 
runs in a narrow groove in a solid rail laid level with 
the surface of the street. A similar rail is used in 
Washington, D. C., and has been adopted in Detroit 
through the efforts of Mayor Pingree. It is also in 
New York on the Bowery line and the Broadway cable 
road. The latter, however, is not well laid, being 
sunk so far below the paving as to leave the street 
still very rough. 


The employees of the roads would be better 
off in several respects under public ownership. 
Freedom of association, which is for the most 
part denied them by the private companies, 
would not be interfered with by the city. In 
a few cities the companies recognize the or- 
ganizations of the workmen, but as a rule 
membership in any labor organization is a 
cause of discharge, and a man who is active 
in such organizations is in danger of being 
blacklisted throughout the country. Even 
the right of petition is not accorded by the 
companies generally; 4 ¢., men who get up 


Good 
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and present petitions are apt to be discharged 
upon the slightest pretext. Strikes are some- 
times successful as in Detroit, but oftener end 
in disaster, as in Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, where the men ac- 
complished nothing but the loss 
of their positions. Wages are 
sometimes as low as 16 cents an 
hour, and 13 to 15 hours are not infrequently 
required to constitute a day’s work. ‘The mo- 
tormen suffer much from the cold in winter, 
and are sadly in need of the protection afforded 
by vestibules. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin have statutes re- 
_quiring the cars to be supplied with vestibules 
in cold weather. They are also in use in 
Pittsburg and Harrisburg, Pa.; Rochester 
and Buffalo, N. Y.; Lowell to Nashua, Mass., 
ete. They work well everywhere. 

The locomotive engineer, the steersman of a 
tug, the pilot of an ocean steamer are all pro- 
tected against the weather—why should a 
motorman whiz through the icy air at the rate 
of 6 to 15 miles an hour, or more, and some- 
times in the teeth of a 4o-mile zephyr at zero 
or lower, with nothing in front of him to break 
the force of the wind? In Boston, 1896, a 
number of motormen froze their faces, not 
merely their fingers and toes and ears; those 
are so commonly bitten that no note is taken 
of them. 

It is sometimes said that moisture and frost will 
gather on the glass, obscuring the vision and render- 
ing accidents more likely. Itisa baseless excuse. If 
the vestibule is warmed as it should be, no moisture 
or frosted breath will form on the inside. If it is par- 
titioned off from the rest of the car, and the glass in 
front made double, there will be nosuch trouble, even 
tho itis not warmed. Even under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances there will be no accumulation on 
the inside that cannot be easily and quickly removed 
and the glass kept clear. As for the outside there is 
no obscurement, exceptinastorm. Sometimes sticky 
snow gathers on the glass and dulls the vision. Then 
the engineer opens the windows and wipes off the 
snow. The motorman could do the same. The rain 
as a rule does mot materially interfere with the sight 
—when it does, the motorman could open the windows 
afew inches so as to make a four- or-five inch band of 
open space from left to right on the level of the eye. 
This is the way the pilots do. The motorman could 
do the same if the windows were properly made, and 
if the vestibule were tightly built but very little air 
would come through the opening. Mr. Reeves Stew- 
art, who runs a vestibuled trolley on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and spent eight years on a locomotive before 
he took the trolley, says there is never an trouble 
with frost or moisture inside, nor any difficulty in 
seeing through the glass in a rain, and that it is easy 
to wipe off the snow when it sticks. The pilots onthe 
Fall River line say it is very seldom that they cannot 
see as clearly through the glass as through the open. 
When it rains or snows the air is never so cold as to 
make a man suffer even with the windows wide open, 
and when it does not storm the windows could always 
be closed without any danger to clear vision in a prop- 
erly constructed vestibule. The vestibule should be 
so built that the motorman can have the space in front 
of him wholly open, or partly open, or wholly closed 
as he thinks best. This, with the employment of rea- 
sonably sensible and efficient men, will make the mat- 


ter safe and right. 

A bill is pending in Congress to compel the 
Washington roads to vestibule the cars, and 
another to reduce the hours of labor for street- 
car employees to eight. i 

When municipal ownership is proposed, the 
corporationists declare that it is not to be 
thought of because it will lead to Polztical cor- 
ruption and abuse of power for party pur- 
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poses. The truth is that the corporations are 
the chief cause of political corruption. Mayor 
Pingree says that the Citizens’ Street Railway 
Company of Detroit ‘literally owned the 
council body and soul” (Facts and Opinions, 
by Hazen S. Pingree, p. 31). They would 
pay $3000 for a member (/d., p. 30). They 
even made an actual offer of $75,000 to buy 
the mayor himself (/d., pp. 86-122). The mayor 
says, ‘‘ My experience in fighting monopolistic 
corporations, and endeavoring to save the 
people some of their rights as against their 
greed, has convinced me that the corporations 
are responsible for nearly all the thieving and 
boodling with which our cities suffer ” (p. 24). 

Under private management, street railway 
corporations corrupt our politics, spoil the 
safety and looks of our streets, charge exor- 
bitant rates, crowd the cars, freeze passengers 
and motormen, work their men long hours, 
deny them the right of organization, render 
indifferent service, water their stock, dodge 
the tax laws, put rascals in office, and run our 
cities to suit themselves. 

A summary of the situation would read 
something like this: 


THE CORPORATIONS 


THE PEOPLE WANT. WANT. 

1. Low fares. 1. High fares. 

2. Good service. 2. Small expenses. 

3. Seats for all. 3. Passengers on _ the 
straps, in the aisles, 
and on the plat- 
forms. 

4. Efficient fenders. 4. No expense for cush- 


ioned fenders; it is 
cheaper to pay dam- 
ages than to buy 
good fenders. 

Little or no expense 
for heating; it is 
cheaper to freeze 
the passengers. 

The cheapest rails, 
whatever effect 
they may have on 
the street. 


5. Cars well warmed in Be 
winter. 


6. Grooved rails, laid 6. 
so as to leave the 
streets smooth. 


7. A system safe and 7. The dangerous, ugly, 
convenient. street-marring, 
overhead trolley 

system. 
8. Reasonable profits on 8. Big dividends on 


actual investment. watered stock. 
9. Honest book-keeping. 9g. Doctored accounts. 
o. Just assessments and zo. Shrunken assess- 
equal taxation. ments and escape 
from taxation. 

Corrupt government 
in the interest of 
corporations. 

Long hours and short 
wages for the men, 
—short hours and 
big wages for the 
managers. 


11. Honest and impartial ux. 
government in the 
interests of all. 

1z, Good wages and rea- 12. 
sonable hours for 
all employees. 


13. Full ae soe of or- 13. No union men, 
ganization. 14. No expense for ves- 

14. Vestibules for the tibules,— men are 
motormen, cheaper than glass 


and wood; if a man 

freezes now and 

then it is easy to 
: 7 , buy another. 

15. Arbitration of diffi- 15. Their own imperial 
culties. way with ‘‘nothing 
to arbitrate.” 

In short, the corporations 
aim at fortunes for 
industrial 
crats. 


In short, the people ask 
for ee kind- 
ness, fair play, and risto- 

the public good, ope 


Statistics.—The first street railway was 
made by John Stephenson in New York 
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in 1831. The first successful electric street 
railway was at Lechterfelde near Berlin in 
1881. San Francisco had a cable road in 1873. 


According to the Eleventh Census there were inthe 
United States in 1890, 5783 miles of street railways. 
There were 32,505 cars, with 70,764 employees, and they 
carried 2,023,010,202 passengers. ew York according 
to the census report had, in 1890, 12 miles for each 1000 
inhabitants, Chicago 18, Brooklyn 21, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis 26 each, Boston and suburbs 41, London 3, 
Liverpool 5, Birmingham 7, Berlin 8, Dresden 11, Ham- 
burg 13, Paris 5, Vienna s, Budapest 7, Brussels 7. 

New York had 297 rides per inhabitant, Boston and 
suburbs 225, Brooklyn 183, Chicago 164, Philadelphia 
158, St. Louis 150, London 31, Liverpool 51, Glasgow 61, 
Berlin 87, Hamburg 78, Dresden 42, Vienna 43, Buda- 

est 

id According to the Street Railway in 1896 there were 
in the United States 1219 miles of horse railways, 
12,133 of electric, 599 of cable, and 519 of miscellaneous 
roads. There were 48,182 cars, The total capitaliza- 
tion was $95,000 per mile. In the New England States 
the capitalization was $54,500 per mile; in the Middle 
States $147,300, Central $86,600, Southern $48,000, West- 
ern $61,000. In Massachusetts $852,500, Rhode Island 
$119,100, New York $182,800, Pennsylvania $139,500, 
District of Columbia $137,600, Michigan $36,400, Illinois 
$134,500, California $78,600; varying mainly according 
not to cost but to watering of stock. 


References: Zhe People’s Highways, an article in 
the Avena for May, 1895; Economic Studies, vol. i., 
Nos. 5 and 6; Johns Hopkins University Studtes, 15th 
Series, iii. to v.; also, Street Ratlway Journal, 
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STRIKES.—A strike occurs when the em- 
ployees of an establishment refuse to work un- 
less the management complies with some 
demand. A lockout occurs when the manage- 
ment refuses to allow the employees to work 
unless they will work under some condition 
dictated by the management. In effect strikes 
and lockouts are practically the same thing; 
the disturbances simply originating with one 
side or the other in the case. A strike, how-’ 
ever, is often really a lockout, because it not 
unfrequently happens that employers, finding a 
dull market and not wishing to bear the oppro- 
brium of discharging their employees or sus- 
pending work, require some grievous condition 
which causes the employees to strike. The 
real origin of strikes is, therefore, by no means 
always easily determined, Twice the United 
States Commissioner of Labor has reported on 
the subject of strikes, and from these reports 
the following statistics are taken. The Third 
Annual Report (1887) reported on strikes in the 
United States down to December 31, 1886. It 
found records of 1491 strikes down to 1881, of 
which 813 took place in 1880; 199 took place 
from 1875 to 1879, and 185 from 1870 to 1874; 4 
took place in the eighteenth century, the first 
being astrike among the bakers of New York 
city in 1741; 75 took place between 1800 and 
1850. Of the 1491 strikes, 1089 related to 
wages; 316 succeeded, 154 were compromised, 
583 failed, and 478 had their issue unknown. 
Between 1881 and 1886, inclusive, there were 
3902 strikes in 22,304 establishments, involving 
1,332,203 employees. Of these the corre- 
sponding figures for 1886 alone were 1411, 
9861, and 499,489. Of the whole number, 
46.52 per cent. succeeded, 13.47 per cent. 
partly succeeded, and 37.95 per cent. failed. 
The strikes were for higher wages in 42.32 per 
cent, of the establishments, for shorter hours in 
19.48 per cent., against reduction in wages in 
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7:77 per cent. The loss to employees by 
strikes is placed at $51,814,723 for strikes and 
$8,157,717 for lockouts. ‘The employers’ loss 
is put at $30,701,553 for strikes and $3,462,261 
for lockouts. The Report of 1895 investigates 
from 1887 to May 31, 1894, inclusive. There 
“were 14,389 strikes in 69,166 establishments, 
involving 3,714,231 employees. From Janu- 
ary I, 1881, to January 30, 1894, 44.49 per cent. 
of the strikes succeeded, 11.25 per cent. partly 
succeeded, and 44.23 per cent. failed. Of the 
lockouts, 40.37 per cent. succeeded, 9.58 per 
cent. partly succeeded, and 47.75 per cent. 
failed. Of the strikes for the whole period, 
those in 42.32 per cent. of the establishments 
were for higher wages, 19.48 per cent. for 
shorter hours, and 7.77 per cent. against low- 
ered wages. The loss to employers for the 
whole period is put at $82,589,786, for em- 
ployees, $163,807,657; or $3.77 per striking em- 
ployee per year. 

The most important strikes in the United 
States have been the railroad strikes of 1877, 
on the Gould system in 1885 and 1886, the 
Homestead strike of 1892, and the great Pull- 
man strike of 1894. (For an account of the 
last two, see HoMEsTEAD and PuLLMAN.) The 
railroad strike of 1877, the first of the great 
strikes, and which first called general atten- 
tion to the labor movement in America, began 

uly 15 on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and was caused by a 
Io per cent. reduction in wages already low. 

uly 19, a still larger strike broke out at Pitts- 

urg on the Pennsylvania Railroad; the griev- 
ance being the introduction of the ‘‘ double- 
headers,” or freight trains of 84 cars with two 
engines, enabling the company to do with one- 
half their freight service. There was rioting, 
with loss of life at various places. The State 
militia at Martinsburg and Pittsburg refused 
to fire on the strikers, and United States troops 
were called out. In Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
St. Louis mobs of roughs and tramps suc- 
ceeded in closing shops, mills, etc. The main 
trouble, however, was at Pittsburg, where the 
crowds resisted the troops; 22 persons were 
killed by soldiers in one day. Gatling guns 
were used, and finally order was restored. 
One thousand six hundred cars (mainly 
freight) and 126 locomotives were burned. 
The loss at Pittsburg was estimated at $5,- 
000,000. 

The first great strike on the Gould system 
took place at Sedalia, Mo., in March, 1885, for 
a restoration of wages which had been re- 
duced. It was very general, but did not last 
long, when the company gave in. The next 
year, however, a strike began at Marshall, 
Tex., growing out of the discharge of a fore- 
man prominent in the Knights of Labor. It 
became general, and during all March traffic 
was suspended on the system, tho relatively 
not much damage was done. This strike was 
lost. : 

Other great American strikes have been 
those of the telegraphers in 1883; on the 
Lehigh Valley Road in 1893; at Buffalo, IN Re er 
in 1892; in the mines of Tennessee in 1891 ; 
at Brooklyn in 1895; on the Great North- 
ern Railroad in April, 1894, where Mr. Debs 
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won his first fame by organizing and winnin 
the strike, a , 

(In Great Britain, for some notice of earlier 
strikes, see TrRapE-Unions.) The two recent 
strikes in Great Britain have been the great 
dock strike (g. v.) of 1889 and the strikes of 
the miners in 1893. 

According to a report of the Labor Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, the following are 
the statistics of strikes and lockouts in Great 
Britain and Ireland: 
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In France the principal strikes have been 
also among the miners. According to the 
French Office du Travail there were, in 1893, 
634 strikes, affecting 170,123 men. In 1894 
there were 391 strikes, affecting 54,576 men; 
45% per cent. of these strikes failed, 21 per 
cent. were completely won, and the rest were 
unknown or compromised. 

(For other countries, see those countries. 
Concerning the involved questions of the eth- 
ics of strikes, see TRADE-UNIONS.) 

Says Professor W. J. Ashley of Harvard 
University (The Railroad Strike of 1894, 
D-3): 

“Tt is the opinion of almost every economist of re- 
pute, of whatever school, that labor combinations, 
with a power to appeal in the last resort to the joint 
refusal to work, z. e., to strike, are, under the present 
system of competition, the ‘indispensable means of 
enabling the sellers of labor to take care of their own 
interests’ (J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
bk. v. chap. x. § 5, second half). ith these words of 
Mill may be compared the language of Fawcett 
(Manual, sixth ed., p. 242), Walker (Political Econ- 
omy, § 468), and Marshall (Elements of Economics, 
1892, PP. 381, 382, 390). These are not writers particu- 
larly nay eee toward trade-union policy, or par- 
ticularly hopeful of good results from such action. 
They merely state that, even thoin very many cases 
strikes may have been unwise, the right to strike is, in 
itself, a necessary safeguard of working men’s in- 
terests.” 


Trade-unionists do not as a rule believe in 
strikes. They are often compelled, however, 
to strike because, when other measures have 
failed, it is their only way to protest against 
and to resist reductions in wages, unfair treat- 
ment, or refusals of firms to grant increase of 
wages when the market allows, When ¢rade- 
unions are weak or Just organizing, their 
members sometimes rush into foolish strikes. 
Strong trade-unions do not strike until careful 
investigation has been made, untilthe national 
executive committee of their trade, as well as 
the local union, approves, and until they have 
money in the bank to make a hard fight. 
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Strong trade-unionism means the lessening of 
strikes, (See TRADE-UNIONS.) ; 

Concerning the treatment of strikes and the 
evil to the public, see articles ARBITRATION 
and ConcILIATION, also PULLMAN STRIKE. 


SUBSIDIES is the term usually given to- 
day to grants of money by governments to 
private enterprises. Originally it was used in 
English history for special taxes assessed 
on property, and in European history for pay- 
ment by governments to their allies. _ 

The most important modern subsidies have 
been to railways and steamship companies. 


England has granted no railway subsidies except 
in Ireland. France defrayed about half the original 
cost of her railways, and this system has been largely 
followed in Austria, Russia, Southern Europe, and 
British India. In the United States railway subsidies, 
in the form of land grants mainly, have been very ex- 
tensive (see RAILWAYS); 200,000,000 acres have been 
given, tho only about one-quarter of this has been 
patented. i es 

In steamship subsidies Great Britain has done much 
more. In 1840 the Cunard company received an annual 
subsidy of $400,000, and this was not 
reduced till 1870. Atone time England 
spent nearly $5,000,000 annually for the 
conveyance of mails. The admiralty 
subsidies of Great Britain to-day are 
about $165,000 annually, besides $3,500,- 
ooo for sea postage, which is about $2,- 
250,000 more than the receipts for sea postage. Great 
Britain pays this partly for military purposes, and can 
use subsidized ships in time of war. The United 
States has done much less. In 1845 the Collins line 
and Pacific Mail Steamship Company received subsi- 
dies. In 1852 the United States paid about $2,000,000 
for foreign mail service. On account of accidents and 
the war American lines to Europe and the Collins 
line disappeared. The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany became corrupt, and in 1875 the subsidy was not 
tenewed. In 1892 the (American) International Navi- 
gation Company received a subsidy for carrying 
mailsto Europe. (See PLUTOCRACY, for legislative 
favors to this line.) In the year 1893-94, the United 
States paid $711,444 for mail service by United States 
vessels, and $a6ncey for foreign vessels. 

Germany, France, and most European countries 
grant considerable subsidies. 

(See also BOUNTIES). 


SUB-TREASURY PLAN.—This is a plan 
which is an outgrowth of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance movement, and became prominent after 
its indorsement by the Farmers’ Alliance 
(g. v.), at their meeting at St. Louis, 1889. 
The following is the text of the bill, drafted to 
embody the plan. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that there may be established in 
each of the counties of each of the States of this 
United States a branch of the treasury department of 
the United States, to be known and designated as a 
sub-treasury, as hereinafter provided, when 100 or 
more citizens of any county in any State shall peti- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury requesting the 
location of a sub-treasury in such county, and shall, 

1. Present written evidence, duly authenticated by 
oath or affirmation of county clerk and sheriff, show- 
ing that the average gross amount per annum of 
cotton, wheat, oats, corn, and tobaceo produced and 
sold in that county for the last preceding two years 
exceeds the sum of $500,000, at current prices in said 
county at that time, and, 

2. Present a good and sufficient bond for title to 
a Suitable and adequate amount of land to be donated 
to the Government of the United States for the loca- 
tion of the sub-treasury buildings, and, 

3. A certificate of election showing that the site for 
the location of such sub-treasury has been chosen by 
a popular vote of the citizens of that county, and also 
naming the manager of the sub-treasury elected at 
said election for the purpose of taking charge of such 
‘ub-treasury under such regulations as may be pre- 
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scribed. It shall in that case be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to proceed without delay 
to establisha pace ae department in such county 
hereinafter provided. 

o SEC. 2. That aie owner of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, 
or tobacco may deposit the same in the sub-treasury 
nearest the point of its production, and receive there- 
for treasury notes, hereinafter provided for, equal at 
the date of deposit to 80 per cent. of the net value of 
such products at the market price, said price to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
rules and regulations prescribed, based upon the 
price current in the leading cotton, tobacco, or grain 
markets of the United States; but no deposit consist- 
ing in whole or in part of cotton, tobacco, or grain 
imported into this country shall be received under 
the provisions of this act. 

SEc. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be prepared treasury notes in such amounts 
as may be required for the purpose of the above sec- — 
tion, and in such form and denominations as he ma 
prescribe, provided that no note shall be of a denomi- 
nation of less than one dollar or more than one thou- 
sand dollars. ; ; 

Sec. 4. That the treasury notes issued under this 
act shall be receivable for customs, and shall be a full 
legal tender for all debts, both public and private, 
and such notes, when held by any national bankin 
association, shall be counted as part of its lawfu 
reserve. 

SEC. 5. It shall be the duty of the manager of a sub- 
treasury when cotton, grain, or tobacco is received 
by him on deposit, as above provided, to give a ware- 
house receipt showing the amount and grade or 
quality of such cotton, tobacco, or grain, and its value 
at date of deposit; the amount of treasury notes the 
sub-treasury has advanced on the product; that the 
interest on the money so advanced is at the rate of 
1 per cent. per annum, expressly stating the amount 
of insurance, weighing, classing, warehousing, and 
other charges that will run against such deposit of 
cotton, grain, ortobacco. All such warehouse receipts 
shall be negotiable by indorsement. 

SEc. 6. That the cotton, grain, or tobacco deposited 
in the sub-treasury under the provisions of this act 
may be redeemed by the holder of the warehouse 
receipt herein provided for, either at the sub-treasury 
in which the product is deposited, or at any other 
sub-treasury, by the surrender of such warehouse 
receipt, and the payment in lawful money of the 
United States of the same amount originally advanced 
by the sub-treasury against the product, and such 
further amount as may be necessary to.discharge all 
interest that may have accrued against the advance 
of money made on the deposit of produce, and all 
insurance, warehouse, and other charges that attach 
to the product for warehousing and handling. All 
lawful money received at the sub-treasury as a — 
return of the actual amount of money advanced by 
the goverament against farm products as above 
specified shall be returned, with a full report of the 
transaction, to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall make record of the transaction, and cancel and 
destroy the money so returned. A sub-treasury that 
receives a warehouse receipt as above provided 
together with the return of the proper amount of 
lawful money, and all charges as herein provided, 
when the product for which it is given is stored in 
some other sub-treasury, shall give an order on such 
other sub-treasury for the delivery of the cotton, 
grain, or tobacco, as the case may be, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall provide for the adjustment 
between sub-treasuries of all charges. 

SEc. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as are necessary 
for governing the details of the management of the 
sub-treasuries, fixing the salary, bond, and responsi- | 
bility, of each of the managers of sub-treasuries 
(provided that the salary of any manager of a sub- 
treasury shall not exceed the sum of $1500 per annum), ~ 
holding the managers of sub-treasuries personally 
responsible on their bonds for weights and classifica- _ 
tions of all produce, providing for the rejection of 
unmerchantable grades of cotton, grain, or tobacco, 
or for such as may be in bad condition, and shall 
provide rules for the sale at public auction of all 
cotton, corn, oats, wheat, or tobacco that has been 
placed on deposit for a longer period than twelve 
months, after due notice published. The proceeds of 
the sale of such product shall be applied, first to th 
reimbursement of the sub-treasury of the amount 
originally advanced, together with all charges, an 
second, the balance shall be held on deposit for the 
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benefit of the holder of the warehouse receipt, who 
shall be entitled to receive the same on the surrender 
of his warehouse receipt. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall also provide rules for the duplication of any 
papers in case of loss or destruction. 

SEc. 8. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when Section 1 of this act shall have been 
hg sa with, to cause to be erected, according to 
the laws and customs governing the construction of 
government buildings, a suitable sub-treasury build- 
ing, with such warehouse or elevator facilities as the 
character and amount of the products of that section 
may indicate as necessary. Such buildings shall be 
supplied with all modern conveniences for handling 
and safely storing and preserving the products likely 
to be deposited. 

_ SEC. 9. That any gain arising from the charges for 

insurance, weighing, storing, classing, holding, ship- 

ping, interest, or other charges, after paying all 

expenses of conducting the sub-treasury, shall be 

Eanes for and paid into the Treasury of the United 
tates. 

SEC. ro. The term of office of a manager of a sub- 
treasury shall be two years, and the regular election 
to fill such office shall be at the same time as the 
election for members of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States. In case of a 
vacancy in the office of manager of the sub-treasury 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have power to appoint amanager 
for the unexpired term. 

SEc. rr. The sum of $50,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be found necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, is hereby appropriated out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for that 
purpose. 


Professor Commons says of this plan in an 
article in The Vozce (September 14, 1893) : 


“The so-called sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
Alliance is an interesting attempt to establish such 
acurrency [an elastic one]. Farmers have but little 
use for cash during most of the year, but at harvest 
time they need a large amount of money to move 
their crops and pay their debts. This creates a new 
demand for money, which must then be shipped from 
the East and from Europe. This yearly demand for 
money often creates a stringency. Money becomes 
dearer. And just as there is a freight-car famine at 
that time of the year resulting in high freights, so 
there is a money famine resulting in dear money and 
low prices of products. The farmers claim that the 
prices of their products are crowded down to 40 per 
cent. below the prices of six months later; the differ- 
ence, of course, going into the pockets of the specula- 
tors. The sub-treasury plan provides for depositing 
the staple products of the farmers in government 
warehouses, just as alcoholic liquors are to-day 
deposited, and the issuing of paper money to be 
loaned to the farmers on the security of the staple 
products. When the farmer redeems his warehouse 
deposit he returns the paper money, pays the 
charges, and the money itself is canceled and dis- 
appears from circulation. Thus we have a perfectly 
automatic and elastic currency, expanding when the 
demand expands and contracting when the demand 
contracts. 

** There isa wide-spread disposition to ridicule this 
plan of the farmers as visionary and socialistic. 
Perhaps it is visionary and socialistic for a great free 
government, where everybody is supposed to be 
equal, but it is an important fact that the very same 
plan is in actual operation to-day in the benevolent 
despotism of Russia. The imperial bank advances 
paper money through the railroad companies acting 
as agents to farmers along the lines of the roads, on 
the security of crops deposited in railway ware- 
houses. The farmers pay 6 per cent., are not per- 
mitted to maintain a loan longer than one year nor 
a larger amount than 60 per cent. of the markct value 
of their grain deposit. inkl gent has been in opera- 
tion for five years, and is said to have done more than 
anything else to encourage agriculture in that coun- 
try, since it‘enables the farmer to get ‘higher prices 
for his crops and frees him from the usury of the 
money-lenders.” 


The plan, however, is little advocated to-day 
even by the farmers. The agitation on the 
subject has turned into other channels, (See 
SILVER.) — 
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SUEZ CANAL.—The Suez Canal was 
commenced in 1859 by M. de Lesseps, on a 
concession to a stock company by the Egyptian 
Government after the European powers had 
finally given consent. It is 100 miles long, 60 
miles of which are through narrow lakes, It 
was opened in 1869, The cost, as originally com- 
pleted, was $95,000,000. In 1894, 3352 vessels 
passed through it, paying $14,770,081 in tolls. 


SUFFRAGE. See Etections; also Wom- 
AN’s SUFFRAGE, 


SUICIDE.—The statistics of suicide indicate 
its increase in the United States.. Mr. F. L. 
Hoffman, writing in the Arena, vol. vii. pp. 
680-695, gives the following figures based on 
official statistics : 


RATIO OF DEATHS TO SUICIDES. AVERAGES FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 


1861 | 1866 | 1871 | 1876 | 188x | 1886 
to to to to to to 
1865 | 1870 | 1875 | 1880 | 1885 | 1890 


Massachusetts....] 329 | 301 | 260 | 232 | 218 | 226 


Rhode Island.....} .. 21g | 216 | 218 | 220 | 314 
Conmecticnt tones] << 283 | 251 | 186 || 170 || 143 
MACHT MAMI / serefeeel|) nce oe 282 | 242 | 215 | 207 


The average annual suicide rate per 100,000 
for various countries is given by Barber as fol- 
lows: 

Saxony, 31.1; Denmark, 25.8; Austria, 21.2; Switzer- 
land, 20.2; France, 15.7; Germany, 14.3; Queensland, 
13.5; Victoria, 11.5; New South Wales, 9.3; Bavaria, 
g.1; New Zealand, 9.0; South Australia, 8.9; Sweden, 
8.1; Norway, 7.5; Belgium, 6.9; England and Wales, 
6.9; Scotland, 4.0; Italy, 3.7; uted States, 3.5; Rus- 
sia, 2.9; Ireland, 1.7; Spain, 1.4. In Dresden, 51; Paris, 
42; Berlin, 36; Vienna, 28; Stockholm, 27; Christiania, — 
25; London, 23; Brussels, r5 ; Amsterdam, 14 ; Moscow, 
11; Rome, 8; St. Petersburg, 7; Madrid, 8; Lisbon, 2. 

The causes of suicide in European countries 
are reported as follows : 

Of 100 suicides : madness, delirium, 18 per cent.; al- 
coholism, 11; vice, crime, 19; different diseases, 2} 
moral sufferings, 6; family matters, 4; poverty, want, 
4; loss of intellect, 14; consequence of crimes, 3; un- 
known reasons, 10. 

The number of suicides in the United States, six 
years, 1882-87, was 8226. Insanity was the principal 
cause, shooting the favorite method ; 5386 acts of sui- 
cide were committed in the day, and 2419 in the night. 
Summer was the favorite season, June the favorite 
month, and the rrth the favorite day of the month. 
The month in which the largest number of suicides 


owe 5; Boston, 77; Cincinnati, 65; Baltimore, 43; 
rovidence, 11. 


SUMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM, was 
born in Paterson, N. J., in 1840. He was 
graduated at Yale College in 1863, and then 
studied at Oxford, England,and at Gdottin- 
genin Germany. From 1866 to 1869 he wasa 
tutor at Yale College. In 1867 he took orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and for a 
short while was assistant at Calvary Church in 
New York. In 1872, however, he became 
professor of political and social science at Yale 
College, which position he has since held, 
one of the leading economists in America of 
the orthodox school, especially on the sub- 
jects Free Trade and Gold Currency. His best 
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Sumptuary Laws. 


known works are Hzstory of American O17 = 
rency (1874); Lectures on the History of Pro- 
tection tn the United States (1875); What 
Soctal Classes Owe to Each Other (1883): 
Protectionism (1885.) 


SUMPTUARY LAWS are laws which 
seek to restrict and regulate private expendi- 
tures. They have been attempted by all 
countries, even by the modern American 
States. Most economists to-day, however, 
agree with Adam Smith when he says: ‘‘It is 
the highest impertinence and presumption in 
kings and ministers to pretend to watch over 
the economy of private people.” The latest 
piece of true sumptuary legislation in Great 
Britain was the Scotch law of 1861. 


SUNDAY LABOR.—With the religious 
and theological arguments raised for the limi- 
tation of Sunday we are not in this encyclo- 
pedia concerned, save as these affect the moral 
and physical welfare of society. But in the 
ever increasing complexity and stress of mod- 
ern life, it is patent to all that men more and’ 
more need a rest, at least one day in seven, 
from their daily toil. It is to-day substanti- 
ated, beyond all question, that man in the long 
run can produce more and better work, by 
resting one day in seven than by continuous 
work. It is well known that, if a mason or 
carpenter takes a contract for a job of work to 
be done in Paris, he gets his work done 
quicker, cheaper, and better with English 


help which works only six days in the week, 


than with French help which works seven days. 

Such facts could be multiplied to almost any 
extent, all showing that men and women will 
do more work and do it better when they have 
their Sabbath for rest. And such men and 
women will live longer and more happily. 
They will stand higher on the scale of intel- 
lectual, moral, social, spiritual being. 

Dr. Chalmers of Scotland said: ‘‘I never 


~ knew the man who worked seven days in the 


week without becoming soon a wreck in health 
or in fortune, or in both.” 

Edmund Burke said: ‘ A nation that neg- 
lects'the Sabbath soon sinks into barbarism or 
ruin. Civilized man cannot bear the pressure 
of seven days’ work and worry in a week.” 

Yet it is also a well-proven fact that Sunday 
labor in the United States is on the increase. 
It has been estimated that, in Massachusetts 
alone, 50,000 persons—men, women,and chil- 
dren—have to labor. On railroads, on street 
railways, in livery-stables, in making repairs 
(often only done on Sunday, because employ- 
ers are unwilling to forfeit weekday dividends), 
in bakeries, in hotels, in private houses, in 
barber shops, in drug stores, in printing 
offices, in theaters and places of amusement, 
a constantly increasing amount of work is done 
on Sunday. Working men bitterly complain 
of this, yet too often find even the Christian 
Church turning a deaf ear to their ery, and 
clergymen unwilling to cooperate in limiting 
the hours of labor, An American Sabbath 
union exists in New York City, and local 
leagues, such as the New England Sabbath 
Protection League, exist in various localities. 
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Some literature is published, but little ade- — 
quate effort is made, and what is done is often 
on narrow lines. Much Sunday labor need 
not be done at all, but when it is necessary, 
the worker should be given a free day some 
other day in the week, or men should alternate 
in doing Sunday work. Itis often forgotten, 
too, how intimate is the connection between a 
half holiday on Saturday and the necessity for 
Sunday work. If the half Saturday prevailed 
in America all through the year, to the ex- 
tent to which it does in England, there would 
be less need of making Sunday a day of excur- 
sions into the country for the city working 
classes, and therefore less necessity for Sun- 
day trains, cars, ete. The cheapening in the 
price of bicycles too and use of electric private 
carriages would result in less demand for Sun- 
day trains and cars. Many~believe that the 
Sunday problem is to be fought out on eco- 
nomic lines of lessening the hours of labor 
generally (see SHort-Hour MoveMENT) rather 
than on strict religious lines. 

In Continental Europe, where Sunday labor 
is still more common than in America, the ex- 
perience all shows the need of the 
Sunday rest, and there is a grow- 
ing movement for its enforce- 
ment. Sunday Rest Leagues 
exist in France, Belgium, and 
Italy, and elsewhere. These are largely sup- 
ported by the clergy, Catholic and Protestant, 
yet the main efforts in this direction come 
from the working menthemselves. In France 
and Belgium the main effort is to close the 
stores on Sunday afternoons, The Paris 
League has 4000 members. In Germany, 
during 1896, the Prussian government took 
steps to free 50,000 railway freight employees 
from all Sunday work. In Austria all Sunday 
work except that also entirely necessary is for- 
bidden. In Switzerland, Sunday laws have 
been passed by half the cantons, 

England is in somewhat the same condition 
as America on this point. It has been esti- 
mated that at least 300,000 in English domin- 
pe are employed on Sundays on railroads 
alone. 


SWEATING SYSTEM, THE, may be 
defined as that system of the production of 
goods for sale, particularly prevailing in the 
clothing trades, whereby the wholesalers buy 
their goods of middlemen (or sweaters), who 
employ men, women, or children to manu- 
facture the goods at the lowest possible wages, 
either in hot small rooms (sweat-shops) be- 
longing to the sweater, or taking the materials 
to their own homes and making them there for 
usually still lower prices. As long agoas 1849 
a series of letters in the London Morning 
Chronicle showed the horrors of the sweating 
system in London, and called out Charles 
ee burning tract, Cheap Clothes and 
Nasty. 

This tract tells of men working in sweating 
dens, the longest hours for seven days in the 
week, and paying the sweater for the most 
meager board such rates that, at the end of 
the week, they would bein debt to the sweater 
and thus be in his power and be compelled to 
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stay on. To-day the system exists in England 
and in America, in almost all branches of the 
clothing trade, to an alarming extent. Owing 
to the efforts of the Anti-tenement-house 
League (g. v.), Congress appointed in 1892 a 
committee to report upon the matter. This 
committee reported that probably the manu- 
facture of clothing was in total value the most 
important product of the country; that it was 
largely centered in cities; that over 60 per 
cent. of the clothing sold was ready-made, and 
that about-one-half of this was made under 
the sweating system. Clothing made under 
this system they declared to be made in prem- 
ises usually filthy, in the slums and crowded 
portions of the cities, from places liable to 
breed germs of disease which could be carried 
in the clothing, and producing evil in every 
way. The worst form of the system, the re- 
port says, is when the clothing is not made 
even in sweating dens but is carried home to 
be made in the tenements under conditions 
sometimes defying description. 

Various efforts have been made to reform 
and mend the system. (For attempts to or- 
ganize the workers into unions, see TAILORING 
TravDEs ) These attempts, however, have as 
yet been only partially successful. Efforts have 
been made to mark with labels clothing made 
under proper factory conditions, hoping that 
the public would patronize such clothing, but 
little good has resulted. Still less successful 
have been the efforts to establish cooperative 
tailor shops. The competition of the cheap 
prices of the sweating system has been too 
strong for these stores to succeed. Several 
States have appointed commissioners to super- 
vise the system and allow clothing to be made 
only in licensed places. This has done some 
good, but too often the law has been avoided 
or evil connived at. The above-mentioned re- 
port says: 


‘““ We quote and adopt the reasoning of Dr. Daniels. 
The one method that can be employed by which 
we shall be certain that no article is manufactured in 
tenement-house living rooms, and that no little chil- 
dren are employed in the manufacture of any goods, 
is the passage of a law prohibiting such manufacture 
in tenement-house apartments which are used for 
living and sleeping purposes. . . . Undoubtedly un- 
der such a law a few would suffer. The people who 
would suffer would probably be only a few women 
who, from old age or chronic illness, are unable to go 
to the shops to work. The widows would be forced to 
find work in the factories, and the orphans sent to 
school, kindergarten, or nursery. The result would 
be that women would work in better sanitary sur- 
roundings, that no children under 14 years would be 
employed in manufacturing goods; the sick would 
receive proper care, if not at home, then transferred 
to a hospital, there to get well or die out of sight 
of the everlasting work. 

““T should say that the lifein tenement-houses, plus 
manufacturing in tenement rooms, if continued, 
would eventually bring forth brutal, unhealthy men 
and women.” 


See Stums; TAILORING TRADES. 

SWINTON, JOHN, was born in Illinois in 
1830 and learned the printer’s trade. In 1850 
he moved ‘to New York City and studied law 
and medicine, but, returning to journalism,was 
chief of the editorial staff of the 7zmes during 
the war, and till 1869. He then was with 
Greeley (g. v.) on the Zrzbune till 1879, and 
chief writer on the Sw till 1883, when he 
resigned and established /ohn Swinton’s 
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Paper, a radical labor paper, which attained 
to great influence, but failed in 1886, since 
when Mr. Swinton has returned to ordinary 
journalism. In 1874 he was nominated for 
mayor of New York on a workman’s ticket, 
but received only 200 votes. He has, how- 
ever, been a favorite speaker and leader in all 
New York labor meetings. 


SWITZERLAND AND SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, STATISTICS ON.—August 1, rzgr, 
the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwal- 
den, formed a defensive league. By 1513, 13 can- 
tons had joined. In 1798 a Helvetic Republic 
was declared. This gave little satisfaction, 
and in 1803 Napoleon gave a new constitution 
for 19 cantons. In 1815 the powers guaranteed 
the inviolability of her territory and a federal 
pact was accepted with 22 cantons. In 1848 a 
new constitution was adopted, and in 1874 the 
present one. Switzerland is now a confedera- 
tion ; the federal government being superior 
in matters of peace, war, army, post and tele- 
graph, revenue, money, weights and meas- 
ures, and large public works. 

There are two chambers, a Stduderath or 
State Council of 44 members, two for each 
canton, chosen as the canton will, and a WVa- 
tionalrath of 147 delegates, or one for each 
20,000 souls, chosen by universal male suffrage. 
A general election takes place every three 
years. Any man, not a clergyman, may be 
elected. The president and vice-president 
are elected annually by the Federal Assembly, 

The cantons have a large degree of local 
self-government; the small ones being gov- 
erned by the Landsgemezdin, the large ones 
by a grosse Rath. 

The Referendum and the Initiative (see REF- 
ERENDUM) are all but universal. The total 
population, Jure, 1894, was 2,986,848, on 15,976 
square miles. In 1888, 1,106,430 were engaged 
in agriculture. 

There is complete religious liberty, about 59 
per cent. of the population being Protestant, 
and 40 per cent. Roman Catholic. Education 
is very general, but not centralized. (See 
EpucaTion.) The revenue in 1894 was 84,047,- 
312 francs, the expenditure 83,675,812 francs. 
The main source of revenue was customs; the 
main expense, military. The public debt Jan- 
uary I, 1895, was 85,203,586 francs. 

There are 300,000 peasant proprietors, (See 
AGRICULTURE.) The imports in 1894 were 880,- 
845,540 francs; the exports, 673,004,524 francs. 
In 1895 there were 2267 miles of railway (pri- 
vate). The telegraph is owned by the gov- 
ernment. 

SociAL REFORMS. 


Switzerland, in many respects, leads the na- 
tions in social reform, In no country are 
democratic political institutions so fully devel- 
oped ; perhaps in no country is there so much 
industrial democracy. For the adoption in 
Switzerland of the important principles of di- 
rect legislation, see articles REFERENDUM AND 
INITIATIVE and PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
In no country have these reforms been car- 
ried so far or so successfully. Switzerland 
has also largely adopted the principles of the 
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progressive income tax (¢. v.). In the lines 
of socialism, she has the nationalization of the 
telegraph (g. v.) and telephone (g. U2) Ones 
preparing to nationalize her railroads (¢. Uv.) 
and has the nationalization of the traffic in 
alcohol. (See SourH CAROLINA DISPENSARY 
System.) She is making important expert 
ments in employing the unemployed. (See Un- 
EMPLOYMENT.) She carefully controls, and is 
preparing to nationalize her banking system. 
Among her most important developments is 
her political recognition of organized labor. In 
1887 the office of Workman’s Secretary was 
founded, its incumbent to be practically a 
member of the Federal Cabinet, and to be paid 
by the government, but to be elected by the 
Swiss labor unions, thus to some extent mak- 
ing them a recognized part of Swiss political 
institutions. Swiss municipal institutions are, 
however, equally progressive with national 
institutions. Cities like Zurich 
and Basel in German, and Geneva 
Municipal- in French, Switzerland, are among 
ism. the most progressive municipali- 
ties in the world. They care 
minutely for the housing of the 
working-classes, they strive to give work to 
the unemployed; they have municipalized 
most of the natural monopolies—they thus re- 
ceive large municipal revenues with low rates 
of taxation; they have developed some of the 
best industrial schools of the world. (See 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.) 

Switzerland thus seems to lead the world in 
political democracy and in a constructive, tho 
often in an unconscious, socialism. ‘The de- 
velopment of conscious socialism, however, 
has been somewhat weak and toa large extent 
of foreign importation. Switzer 
land has long been the asylum of 
political refugees from other lands. 
Thus Geneva has been the shelter 
from which at one time Mazzini 
tried to rouse a Young Europe, which Bakou- 
nin sought to make the center of anarchism, 
and from whence Russian nihilists have tried 
to reach Russia, But these movements haye 
little affected Switzerland. Driven from Ger- 
many by the Anti-Socialist law, many 
German socialists found refuge in Basel, and 
somewhat developed German socialism in 
Switzerland, yet after all not at all commen- 
surably with the Swiss development of uncon- 
scious socialism. In 1864 a branch of the 
International was founded in Geneva, and by 
1869 32 branches were said to exist in Geneva 
alone. But the movement did not endure. 
(See INTERNATIONAL.) In 1888 the present 
Social Democratic party of Switzerland was 
formed, and has continued ever since an active 
propaganda on the lines of German socialism, 
yet without reaching large numbers; perhaps 
exactly because there is so much unconscious 
socialism in Switzerland. More important is 
the great Swiss labor organization, the Gra¢/z. 
verein. ‘This was founded in 1838 at Geneva, 
taking its name from the scene of the original 
Swiss federal pact of 1307, It has to-day sev- 
eral hundred branches, and is largely socialis- 
tic and the main expression of the socialistic 
tendencies of the Swiss laboring classes, 
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References: Report on Switzerland of the (English) 
Royal Comanieior on Labor; W. D. McCracken’s 
Rise of the Swiss Republic (2892). See, also, REFEREN- 
DUM AND INITIATIVE. 


SYNDICATE BOND CONTRACTS.— 
In 1894, 1895, and 1896, the United States 
Treasury declared itself compelled to borrow 
money by the issue of bonds. The occasion 
of this is variously explained by different 
bodies of thinkers. Believers in protection 
claimed that it was occasioned by a deficit in 
the United States Treasury due to the repeal 
of the McKinley act and the reduction of the 
tariff. Others claimed that it was due to a 
deficit of income, due to large expenditures, 
and to involved causes incident on general 
depression. Some Democrats claimed that it 
was not due to a deficit in the Treasury at all, 
but to the silver agitation causing ‘‘ lack of con- 
fidence” and the withdrawal of gold from the 
Treasury, and that it was absolutely necessary 
to borrow gold in order to keep up the credit 
of the United States, and they considered Mr, 
Cleveland to have energetically and rightly 
saved the honor of the country. Believers 
in free silver claimed that there was no neces- 
sity toissue the bonds, but that the necessity 
only arose in the policy of the administration 
in discriminating against silver and insist- 
ing in paying out gold, even where gold was 
not called for. Extremists declared that it was 
a plot of the bankers against the government, 
or even a deal with the administration to make 
large profits for New York and foreign gold 
syndicates. It was strenuously asserted that 
the government had no right to issue such 
bonds. Be this as it may, and whatever the 
cause, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Car- 
lisle, planting himself on laws of July 14, 1870, 
and January, 1875, authorizing the issue of 
bonds to redeem government notes, declared 
that he had the right to issue bonds. In Feb- 
ruary, and again in November, 1894, issues 
were made of 5 per cents. for $50,000,000 and 
sold to New York banks. They did little 
good. The banks paid in the gold to the 
Treasury, and the gold was soon withdrawn, 
sometimes by the very parties who had paid it 
in. In February, 1895, conditions were as 
bad as ever. The gold reserve had fallen to 
$41,340,181, instead of the $100,000,000 which 
it was desired to keep in the Treasury. The 
administration was, or at least declared that 
it was, in the money-lenders’ hands. If it 
made an ordinary loan from the banks the 
gold would soon be withdrawn. After a few 
days’ correspondence, therefore, it issued toa 
syndicate, with Mr. J. P. Morgan at its head, 
30-year bonds at 4.49 per cent. over their face 
value, for $65,000,000 of gold, the syndicate 
agreeing onits part to obtain one-half the gold 
from Europe, and ‘ to protect the Treasury of 
the United States against the withdrawal of 
gold pending the complete performance of 
this contract.” This was hailed as ‘‘ patriot- 
ism” on the part of the bankers and denounced 
as a “steal” by the free-silver men. For a 
while relief was gained, but by August or 
September the agreement with the syndicate 
mutually broke down—it was claimed without 


the fault of the syndicate—and things threat- 
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ened to be as bad as ever. The Secretary then 
prepared to make another issue. But J. Pier- 
pont Morgan formed another syndicate and 
corresponded with the administration about 
making another contract with the government 
under terms still more advantageous to his syn- 
dicate. Butthere was so much opposition, both 
in Congress and without, led principally by the 
World of New York City, that January 1, 1896, 
the administration, instead, called for a popu- 
lar loan of $100,000,000, which was taken up; 
and when the bids closed February s, it was 
found that they had reached $565,000,000. The 
Morgan syndicate (it was declared by critics 
that it did so by connivance of the administra- 
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tion) secured $33,211,350 at the rate of 110.6877, 
the remaining $66,788,650 going to higher bid- 
ders. The average rate was 111.3878, and the 
Treasury netted $111,378,836. 

Thus millions of dollars were added to the 
national debt, and besides their interest the 
rold syndicates made large sums by the deal. 

n the bond of issue of February 8, 1895, alone 
the Morgan syndicate, by paying a premium 
of 104,495 and immediately selling the bonds 
to inside jobbers at 112.5, cleared $4,988,620, 
while the jobbers, by selling at 119, cleared 
$4,050,503. These bonds aione thus cost the 
United States $9,039,123 by the favorable terms 
given the syndicate, 
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TAILORING TRADES,—Industrial con- 
ditions in the tailoring trades have been for the 
last 50 years perhaps worse than in any other 
branch of industry. The tailoring trade is Jar 
excellence the trade of the sweater. This was 
so in London, when the horrors of the sweating 
system, 50 years ago, roused the indignation and 
sympathy of Charles Kingsley and the Chris- 
tian Socialists. It is true to-day in England, 
America, and Germany. The reasons for this 
are mainly two. In the first place, few trades 
demand, at least in the lower branches of the 
industry, less capital. Any one who can buy 
or hire two sewing-machines, or even one, can 
become not only a worker, but a sweater, tak- 
ing in garments to be sewed, and hiring an as- 
sistant, who need be paid little more than his or 
her scanty board. No shop is needed; the 
worker’s one room in a tenement can be the 
shop. This makes it possible for the poorest, 
most ignorant, and least responsible to become 
sweaters, and in the competition for low prices 
it gives a fearful advantage to the tenement 
sweating shop. The second reason for the ter- 
‘rible conditions prevailing in the tailoring 
trade is that no other trade so easily allows of 
women and children taking work fo their homes. 
In most other trades invaded by woman’s labor, 
the women or girls are required to go to some 
factory or shop. In the tailoring trade they 
can take their work home, and work at it when 
they will, by day or by night. They can do it 
without neglecting the care of children or of their 
tenements. The result is that they can do this 
work cheaper than any other, and under com- 
petition are usually driven to do so, The result 
of these and other conditions, resulting, that is, 
from the above combination of the possibility 
of little capital and home work, makes the tailor- 

ing trade almost identical with the 

_ sweating system (g.v.). Itis now 

The Trade, the only trade not commonly car- 
ried on in a factory, and therefore 

with much more difficulty super- 

vised by the State or inspectors of any kind. 
Yet itis a trade of vast proportions. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1890, there were in the 
United States 121,586 tailors, 63,611 tailoresses, 


289,083 dressmakers, 149,704 seamstresses, in 
all 623,984 persons, a larger number than in 
any other manufacturing industry. The prods 
uct of the clothing trade in 1890 in the United 
States was over $700,000,000. In England, 
1,099,833 persons were employed in the various 
portions of the dress industry (including boot 
and shoe, but not textile industries). Yet it is 
a concentrated industry. In the United States 
the tailoring trade proper, or the manufacturing 
of ready-made clothing, is concentrated in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, Newark, Utica, Rochester, Syracuse, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee, 
and in the crowded and most filthy portions of 
these cities. Including shirt and undergarment 
makers, the trade employs 100,000 persons in 
or near New York alone. In London, 120,000 
women are employed in millinery and in the 
making of clothing. In 1891 the value of ap- 
parel exported from London was £ 3,096,152. 
To affect labor organizations in such a trade 
is unusually difficult. To this there is only one 
exception, and that an apparent one. The 
trade employs one class of high-paid labor, the 
cutters, and these are well organized, An ua- 
skilled or careless cutter can ruin or waste a 
great deal of cloth, while a skilled cutter can 
largely add to the value of a product otherwise 
turned out by unskilled labor. It therefore 
pays the employers to hire well-paid cutters, 
tho for the rest employing the cheapest and 
most unskilled labor. ‘The result is that cutters 
are able to organize effective unions and obtain 
favorable conditions ; but this rather adds to 
than subtracts from the difficulty of organizing 
the whole craft. It creates such a difference 
between different branches of the trade, that it 
was long before organizations came into exist- 
ence even attempting to embrace the whole 
craft. This explains the fact that tho both in 
England and America tailors were among the 
first trades to organize, the craft as a whole is 
one of the most disorganized and most exposed 
to impositions and low payment from selfish 
and ignorant employers. The small contractor 
is the central evil. He takes jobs at the lowest 
competitive price, and gives out the work to 
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women in tenements, or to men and girls in 
sweating dens. The prices at which this work 
is done enable the firms to sell the goods at 
such low figures, that firms who 
desire to sell goods at fair prices 
cannot compete. Hence, the ef- 
forts to organize cooperative tailor 
stores, ‘‘clean shops,’’ etc., have 
invariably been killed by the sweat- 
ers’ competition, while at the same time the con- 
ditions have made it almost impossible to organ- 
ize the poorer workers. Thus while the English 
trade-unions seem to have begun among the 
London tailors ; while a tailors’ organization ex- 
isted in New York City in 1806 ; while the great 
movement of the Knights of Labor (g.v.) began 
among the Philadelphia tailors ; while a some- 
what strong Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
has existed in England since 1866, and Cutters’ 
Unions have long existed in the United States 
(in New York City since the forties), neverthe- 
less the whole trade has been very little organ- 
ized, In Englanda National Society of Tailors 
was effected about 1843, but did not endure; 
even the much stronger Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors and the Scottish National Operative 
Association, both organized in 1866, have not 
succeeded in maintaining wages or organizing 
but a small portion of the craft. In the United 
States, Cutters’ Unions did not unite with the 
rest of their craft till the United Garment 
Workers of America was organized in 1891. 
This is a comparatively efficient national union, 
under the lead of Charles F. Reichers, Presi- 
dent, and Henry White, General Secretary. It 
publishes a monthly organ, Zhe Garment 
Worker, with portions in English, German, 
Hebrew, and other languages. It led in a 
series of strikes in 1894, which raised wages 
and shortened hours in several cities, tho the 
depressed conditions since have led to the loss 
of most that was gained, and strikes in 1896 
were not nearly so successful. 

The following statistics as to wages and con- 
ditions in the tailoring trade are abridged from 
the report of an investigation made by Miss 
Isabel Eaton, a Fellow of the College Settle- 
ments Association in 1893-94, and printed by 
the American Statistical Association. Since 
then wages and conditions were raised a little 
by strikes in 1894, but have since returned to 
about the same level, so. that these statements 
may be taken as true at present (1897) : 


Tailors’ 
Unions. 
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Miss Eaton says: 


“ Dhus we find that the best paid of these trades, cap- 
making, affords $100.43 for the maintenance, for a year, 
of each member of the family in ordinary times, the 
wage-earner working therefor 12 hours a GARY sctates 
In the other branches of garment-making the weekly 
income of individuals would, of course, be even less. 
This proportion then may be taken as being indicative 
of the present condition of wages.... But wagesare 
not the only source of income to the working men. 
The income from wages earned by the head of the 
family alone is frequently augmented by the earn- 
ings of one or more other members of the family. 
The mother may be a ‘home-finisher,’ and may do 
sewing on underwear or on children’s knee pants in 
the pauses of her cooking or other domestic work, or 
the children who are 14 may be taken out of school and 
set to vending papers or pulling bastings for 50 cents 
aweek. Also in many cases the income is eked out 
by taking lodgers. z 

“But in the families of over 1ooo union men only 28 
per cent. were found having any additional income. 
In the shirt-making trade 40 per cent. have other in- 
come, a high average probably accounted for by the 
nature of the work, well calculated to attract women 
and children, and also for the reason that the low 
wage paid to shirt-makers forces them to augment 
their scanty incomes in every possible way. 

“In regard to lodgers, conditions are bad. The 
average number of rooms per tenement is 2.6; but it 
often occurs that five or seven people are living in one 
room.” 


Wages of cutters, the skilled men of the craft, 
and well organized, are much higher, from $18 
to $20 per week. 


EXPENSES. 
Cost of} Costof !|Number| Rent 
Food a| Clothing of Per 
Week.| a Year Rooms. |Month. 
| 7 
Caps castes atc eos | $5.85 $64.95 2.85 $r1.21 
Coats venad vss ise} lanes 59-19 2.78 10.12 
Cloaks Stee Au kes 5.60 56.24 2.70 10.31 
WSS tisha nema nnls | 5-37 61.09 2.60 9-90 
‘Trousers... .....- 5-00 49.46 2.58 9-56 
SHINS. eres veunt) -S2Ge 47-30 2.50 8.85 
Knee Pants...... 4-41 51.47 2.37 9-47 
Food. | Clothing. | Rooms. | Rent 
Average of these 
averages....... $5.26 $54.82 2.6 $10.00 


Says Miss Dutton : 


_ “The average family (numbering 4.52) spends on the 
item of food $5.26 a week in ‘good times.’ Working 
men to whom this inquiry has been put state that this 
agrees with their observation, and say that a great 
many families spend much less for food than $s... . 
The average yearly cost ot clothing to the individual 
in the family is, in the cases considered, $12.10. Many 
report $50 as the yearly expense for the clothing of a 
family of four or five members, and many report even 
less, $30 and $25 being frequently given as the yearly 
amount. 

‘It is the custom for the people to buy second-hand 
goods. According to Mr. Rosenthal, ‘they wear only 
second-hand shoes,’ which, he explained, are ‘the 
kind that drop to pieces when they get wet,’ either be- 
cause they are only pasted together, or because parts 
of them are not made of leather but of pasteboard, or 
some other preparation of paper. It appears that 
men’s shoes cost from 60 cents to $1.00, second-hand, 
and children’s cost sometimes as little as 20 cents 
a pair, A man’s overcoat costs him only $2 or $3. 
Nearly every article of clothing or of household fur- 
niture is to be had in some stage of dirt and decrepi- 
tude at the Hester Street shops—a hat for 40 OF so cents; 
both coat and trousers for $1.50 or less ; and so on 
throughout. ... In most cases expenditure exceeds 
income. In the investigation of the question of in- 
debtedness, the schedule first prepared read ; ‘Are 
you owing anything for rent?’ a question which in- 
variably elicited a negative reply. At last, after sev- 
eral hundred cases, all showing incomes insufficient 
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to balance expenses, 1 said to Mr. Rosenthal, ‘ How do 
P ta explain such facts as these records show—income, 
277; expenditure, $400? That is the way they all 
come out. Does it mean hasty and inaccurate esti- 
mates of cost of food a week, etc., or does it mean that 
it comes out of the landlord for rent 

when the family moves out in debt?’ 

Debts. The answer ought not to have been a 
surprise, perhaps; but it was: ‘No, 

madam; it mean the working man is 

bankrupt. He owes $20 or $30 to his grocer, the same 
to his butcher, and maybe he has things in pawn for 
his rent. No, the landlord is the last to lose. How 
can he lose more than one month? Everybody gets in 
debt in January and February; and in April, when 
business is brisk, they begin to earn and then pay 
their debts as near as they can.’ . 

“After this the schedule was altered to read, ‘ Are 
you owing anything for food, clothing, or rent?’ with 
the result that 61 out of roo trousers-makers confessed 
to being in debt, only 15 of them owing anything for 
Tent, and none of them owing for more than two 
months ; of 67 per cent. of roo cloak-makers, only 11 for 
rent; of 7o per cent. of coat-makers, 22 per cent. of 
them for rent, but always for other things,too.... 

“On showing these figures to Mr. Ehrenpreis, of th 
Chicago Cutters’ Union, and asking him if they were 
true of Chicago, I learned that ‘if only 60 per cent. of 
the pants-makers in Chicago are in debt it is because 
the other 4o per cent. haven't any credit; and if only 
40 per cent., of the cutters are in debt, it is because the 
other 60 per cent., haven’t any credit.’ And Inspector 
Bisno states that in the cloak-makers trade in Chicago 
*absolutely every man is in debt,’ owing the butcher, 
the grocer, and having in the pawnshop everything 
he can pawn, and that it is much the same in every 
‘branch of garments trades.” 

HOURS. 

The average working day among garments workers 
appears to be about ry hours, altho the sweater would 
es to convince the public that his men work only 
from 8 to x2 hours daily. ... Inspector Bisno says 
that in the busy season there is no limit; that men 
frequently work all the night, and that even in the 
slack season there are those who work rs and 16 hours 
daily—from 5 A.M. tog P.M. On the first visit to an es- 
tablishment of any size, the foreman, in Chicago as in 
New York, will follow the record taker about, and on 
the second visit it is very rare to find a man who will 
Teport more than ro hours, tho they often laugh when 
they report their 1o hours... . The practice of keep- 
ing the workers awake by artificial means, in order 
that they may work from 30 to 48 hours ata stretch, is 
adopted even with the labor of children. At onetime, 
last December, the girls in certain electric works in 
Chicago (girls from 15 and 16 years to 20 or over) 
worked under heavy pressure for 33 hours on a stretch, 
being ‘‘ kept awake on black coffee.” ... The lunch- 
eon hour has been reported to mein 7 cases. It is no 
unusual thing for these tailors to run their machines 15 
and 16 hours a day—that is, from five o’clock in the 
morning, at which hour they are all at their work, 
until 9 and 10 o'clock at night, with an intermission of 
from 3 to 15 minutes for luncheon. For this work, 
as the table indicates, the pay varies from $4 to $7, 
or $8, a week. 

PROFITS AND PRICES. 


Inthe cap-making trade the operator can make four 
dozen caps a day. He makes the whole cover, does 
all the stitching, puts in the lining, and fastens in the 
brim. For this he receives from 75 cents a dozen, for 
the very finest work, to 11 cents a dozen for common 
ecarters’ caps. The usual price is ‘about 4o cents a 
dozen,” and the operator can make four dozena day*— 
that is, he can earn $1.72 daily, $44.72 monthly, $350.16 
yearly, reckoning 7.83 months to the working year. 
That is $6.73 weekly the yearthrough. Mr. Glass says 
+that the best workmen can earn from $8 to $8.50 the 
yyearthrough. One sweater, whose shop we entered on 
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* These details are given upon the authority of Mr. 
ane of the Cap-Makers’ Union of New York City, and 
+the results they show in yearly carnings agree very 
well with the average estimated upon the 200 cap-mak- 
-ersreported. The yeny. earnings here reckoned so 
nearly coincide with the facts in one case—that of the 
quickest worker ina certain Green Street establish- 
ment, who earned $325.52 yearly—as to confitm my 
‘confidence in Mr. Glass’s judgment, the error falling, 
as I have invariably found in his estimates, on the 


conservative side. 
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Sunday, was making a medium quality of cap of blue 
felt, with stiff black brim and cord, and two gilt but- 
tons by way of trimming. He furnished these to his 
wholesale dealer at $1.10 a dozen, and was paying his 
operators ro cents a dozen for making. Mr. Glass esti- 
mates that he pays as follows: 


Cost OF MATERIALS. 


8 cents a yard for felt (244 yards toa dozen caps). 20 
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So that this cap-maker was making over 100 per 
cent. gross profit on his outlay. 

Compare also the following case, where the retail 
clothier ‘‘takes $7.63 and turns it into $18.” He does 
this whenever he sells an $18 suit of the kind seen 
every where in our streets and offices, and having cut- 
away orsack coats. In proof of this I give the follow- 
ing estimate (on the authority of Mr. M. Goldberg of 
the United Garments Workers of America) of the cost, 
by items, of such a suit and the making of it: 


Cloth for suit, $1.25 ayard (largest suit requires 


4 only shy ards) successes oe emacs seyatiisharnaieiee $3.75 
Lining, 40 cents a yard (one yard for coat and 
vest)..... Were iy eae eto te seinen t slayaiaia's stare 
1% yards white lining, 18 or 20 centsa yard (for 

sleeves, vest, and Z70USErAS Pic. Sit buwietiene 2836 
Canvas for coat and trousers, about one yard, 

BE 30 CODISG VALE ces cinerea ene atelela sin GoLremneds se 
Buttons, etc. (all the trimmings)................. +20 
Pocketing (coat and trouseTs) .........+ seeeee na +12 

$4.85% 


Contractor furnishes this grade of clothing to the trade 
as follows: 


COAE TEES CONDI Ry hire cate ae ee eelec de eae ee $1.6214 
DViCSE, AsO 40 CERES U. eiet as cleoineiac cai a cei tein el tierajete 37% 
"EV OUMSEDS! 35 EOW4O CONES ena) aac: cavsine' Reine er 37% 
Cutter (paid $20 weekly), making 12-14 suits a 
days cost of CUtiNg ORE STUE Foelcaccceew see +25 
Dining cutter apomtyn., ves cles cgi ae suns a altace Peice ck 
MDotalicostinieesseecr $7.63 


The retail clothier, then, receives suits from the 
hands of the contractor for $7.53, all told, and this ona 
liberal estimate in his favor; in point of fact, it often 
costs him less. He then sells them for $18 apiece. 

In the coat-making trade the operator gets from 
1o to 50 cents apiece for doing all the machine work 
(except the buttonholes) on a man’s coat, and can 
make from 4 to 1rocoats aday. Taking 
the arithmetical mean as the average 
price paid for one coat, and the num- (Coat-Mak- 
ber of coats in an average day’s work, in 
it appears at first that the coat-making §: 
operator gets fairly good pay for his 
work (7 times 30= $2.10). By further , 
calculation it is evident that $2.10 (daily wage) multi- 
plied by 6 (number of days in a week), multiplied by 
4% (number of weeks in a month), multiplied by 7.2 
(number of months in a working year of coat-maker), 
givesas a total $405.13. This is the coat-maker’s yearly 
income, and consequently his weekly zzcome the year 
through diminishes to $7.79, which is very different 
from $12.60, his weekly wage. (These estimates are 
given on the authority of Mr. Leo Schwartz of the 
Coat-Makers Union in New York. Whether they are 
based on the Union records or on Mr. Schwartz’s judg: 
ment, a comparison of them with the averages esti- 
mated on 185 cases reported gives sufficient evidence 
of their accuracy.) Besides the operator, the trade 
employs basters, fellers, buttonhole makers, basting 
pullers, bushelers, and pressers. The baster gets from 
20 cents to $1 a piece, and can do from 1% to 5 coats 
a day, his weekly income the year through being $8.35, 
and ha yearly income, $454.07, The feller gets from 2 
to 8 cents apiece, and can fell from 10 to 30 coats a day, 
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i kly income the year through being $4, and 
me eae. income, acd The buttonhole maker is 
paid from one half to two cents apiece for every but- 
tonhole, and each coat has four or five. Mr. Schwartz 
estimates that the number made daily ranges from 60 
to 300, and the average weekly income the year 
through, which is figured from this estimate, 1s $8.35, 
and the yearly income, $434.07. The basting pullers 
are usually children, and are paid a mere pittance, 
rarely more than $1.50 a week in the season, and often 
as little as so cents a week. The highest of these fig- 
ures would show a weekly income the year through of 
only 90 cents, and this is true eyen where their hours 
are practically the same as those of adults. The 
bushelers are usually girls, and receive $6 a week in 
season. Pressers receive from 5 to 20 cents apiece, 
and can do from 8 to 20 coats a day, showing a weekly 
income the year through of $6 49, and a yearly income 
of $337.61 (tho the presser is said in extreme cases to 
get as little as one cent acoat). This shows the aver- 
age yearly income of coat-makers (exclusive of the 
girls and children employed) to be $363.73. A com- 
parison of this average yearly income based on Mr. 
Schwartz’s estimate with the average yearly income 
based on 185 cases reported individually to me shows 
a difference of only $7 in the total earnings of the 
year. The average deduced from the 185 cases shows 
$370.73 as the average yearly income. 

The earnings in the shirt-making trade show a 
much lower scale of figures than those in the cap-mak- 
ing and coat-making trades, as would naturally be ex- 

ected. One of the working delegates of the Shirt- 
Matecs! Union, Mr. Solomon Berman, has given me 
the following estimates, covering the various divi- 
sions of the shirt trade: The operator on collars gets 
5% cents a dozen, and can make 12 or 13 dozen a day, 
showing $2.8: as weekly income the year through. 
Some make even less, as many young boys ‘go in to 

make pin money.” Operators on fronts 
(without pockets) get from 2% to 9 cents 
Shirt-Mak- a dozen, and can make about 15 dozen a 
* ay, earning $3.80 weekly the year 
ing. through. Those making fronts with 
pockets receive from 4 to 14 cents a 
dozen, and can make 8 dozen a day, 
earning a weekly income the year through of $3.05. 
Sleeving pays from 6% to 9 cents a dozen, and it is 
possible to do from 10 to 12 dees a day, showing $3.72 
weekly through the year. Putting in sleeving pays 
from sto 8 cents a dozen; average about 14 dozena 
day. This gives $3.85 weekly through the year. The 
hemmer gets 2 or 3 cents a dozen, can do 40 to 50 dozen 
a day, and earns weekly the year through $4.76. The 
buttonhole maker receives 4,5, and 6 cents a dozen, 
and can do 25to 30 dozen daily. Heearns $5.82 weekly 
the year through, In one Hester Street shop a button- 
hole maker was found getting ro cents for 100 button- 
holes. Finishers (always girls) receive 3 cents for fin- 
ishing a dozen shirts, and earn only 30 cents a day. 
Packers receive 3 cents a dozen, do 30 or 4o dozena 
day, and earn $4.44 weekly the year through. These 
shirts, which the contractor furnishes to the merchant 
at about so cents a dozen (prices range from 35 cents to 
65 or 70 cents), are selling, according to the statement 
of one Cherry Street sweater, at prices ranging be- 
tween $9 and $18 a dozen. 

In the knee-pants trade there is less division of 
labor than in shirt-making, knee-pants work requir- 
ing, besides the cutter, only -an operator, a finisher, 
and a presser. The operator does all the machine 

work—the seam on each side of the leg. 

a triple seam in front (on each side of 

Knee Pants, the fly, which has twoseams on the but- 

tonhole side), and the seam in the mid- 

dle of back, four rows of stitching all the 

way around the top (two on each side of the band), 
and the stitching in of the pockets—12 seams besides 
the pocket stitchings For this work, which is almost 
equivalent to the entire making of a pair of knee 
pants, the operator receives usually from 24 030 cents 
@ dozen pairs, and often receives only 22 cents a dozen 
pane or less than 2 cents for the making of one pair. 
The price sinks in Chicago even lower than this, as 
girls and women make about half the knee pants in 
that city. The operator sometimes receives only 18 
cents-a dozen in Chicago.) Finishers in New York do 
the stitches around the “feet,’’ sew on the buttons— 
sometimes ro, sometimes 16 (there being 10 buttons on 
the ordinary knee pants at the knees by way of trim- 
ming, and in the band, and there are 16 buttons in the 
kind which button on to a shirt-waist), They also 
make the three buttonholes in the fly. For this they 
receive 6 and 7 cents a dozen pairs, That is to say, 
they finish 24 ‘feei,”’ sew on at least 120 buttons, and 
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make 36 buttonholes for 7 or 6cents. These finishers, 
again, are generally girls. Knee-pants pressers re- 
ceive 7 or 6 cents—sometimes only 4 cents—for press- 
ing a dozen pairs. In one Attorney Street shop, which 
appears to be about the average knee-pants sweat- 
shop, I found the operators were receiving 2% centsa 
pair, and working 17 or 18 hours a day. Finishers 
were here receiving $4 a week. 


These prices give the explanation of some of 
the bargains and advertisements which appear 
in our stores and newspapers. Miss Dutton 
gives some examples. One Philadelphia ad- 
vertisement, printed on large stiff cards and 
sent broadcast through the mails to most of the 
large clothing houses in the country, says: 


“ Tam the Largest Manufacturer of Low-Priced Cloth- 
ing in these United States ; the following price- 
list will convince you of this assertion.” 


Knee panits, ....00-ceeses $n.50 per doz., net, and upward. 
Men’s pants - “ “ce a “ a“ 

iy “ 

ae fi 12.00 ee ae “e te ve 
Men’s suits .......:+.-- 3.00 a suit and upward. 

“a bine cheviot 

BUESs cap wets enene Soc = a s 
Children’s coats and ? 

pants (4 to 13) ........ .62% a suit and upward. 


Samples sent at your request. 


A marginal note in red ink explains that the 
knee pants at $1.50 per dozen are ‘‘ some of the 
goods we are compelled to meet competition 
on in knee pants.’’ These are wholesale rates. 
on new clothing. 

An uptown firm in New York City advertises 
a boy’s yachting suit for 89 cents ; double breast- 
ed suits (sizes 4-15 years) for $2.49; cassimere 
and fancy cheviot suits for $1.98 ; fancy cassi- 
mere and cheviot short pants for 39 cents ; boys” 
pants of wash material, 35 cents. 

In England conditions are about as in Ameri- 

ca, According to Booth’s Life and Labor of 
the People, vol. iv. (1893), the London tailoring 
trade is divided between the wholesale trade in 
ready-made clothing and the “‘ bespoke”’ (made 
to order) trade. The work in the 
former line is done by Jewish con- 
tractors, with large numbers of England, 
fixers, basters, fellers, machinists, 
buttonhole makers, and pressers, 
Jewish men and women and English women,. 
unorganized and unregulated. The ‘‘ bespoke’” 
work of the West End and city trade is done 
(a) by well-paid, skilled English tailors ; (46) by 
English and German tailors in their homes, and 
poorly paid ; (c) by Jews and women. With the 
wholesale Jewish prices English tailors cannot. 
compete, and according to Mr. Booth an in- 
creasing amount even of the bespoke trade, 
even in the West End, is being done by Jews 
and by women. 


A well-paid journeyman English tailor averages 
during the year from £1 to £2 per week, and the hours 
are from 7tog. Inthe smaller Pde shops employ- 
ing less than 10 workers each, but which are 80 per 
cent. of the Jewish shops, the hours are for men 13 or 
14, for women nominally 10%, to conform with the 
Factory and Workshop Act, tho really overtime is. 
very common, and usually not paid for. Wages for 
men in these shops are from 4%d@. per hour for men. 
and 24d. for women, to od. per hour for men and 6a. 
for women (for exceptional skill), A limited class of 
Jewish women never earn more than rs. 6@., and fre- 
quently only xs. for 12 hours’ work. In their turns 
women take home coats to be made throughout 
sometimes for 7@. From 1871-81 the number of women 
in the London tailoring trade increased 25 per cent., 
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while the men decreased. Working in their homes 
on cheap waist coats, women earn from 1d. to 3d. per 
hour; on shirts, if young and strong, 2@. or 2a. per 
hour, or witha machine, 3@. Children work at home 
from 8in the morning till 9, and occasionally rr at night. 
Workers on furs in the East End earn from gs. to ros, 
per week. In a corset factory 5 per cent. of the girls 
and women earn from 4s. to 6s. per week. 


References: For the United States, Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of Certain Wage Earners in the Garment 
Trades, by Miss Isabel Eaton. For England, Lzfe 
and Labor of the People (vol. iv.), by Charles Booth. 
See also SLUMS; SWEATING SYSTEM; TENEMENTS ; 
WOMAN; WORK AND WAGES. 


TAMMANY SOCIETY.—This political so- 
ciety was organized in New York City by an 
upholsterer named Mooney in 1789, and named 
for a Delaware chief, facetiously chosen in the 
latter part of the Revolution as the patron saint 
of the new republic. Organized ostensibly for 
charitable purposes, it had a definite political 
character from the start, representing the pop- 
ular distrust of aristocracy and of Hamilton’s 
federalism (g.v.). It gradually became the ma- 
chine of the Democratic Party in New York 
City, at times very corrupt, especially when 
connected with the Tweed Ring (¢.v.). It was 
then reorganized and to an extent reformed. 
It is usually regarded as synonymous with all 
that is bad in American city politics (see RiNGs ; 
TweEED RING, etc.) ; but there is another side. 
Some believe that political organization in a 
machine of some kind is inevitable, if not desir- 
able, and that Tammany has only become what 
its constituency has made it, and that the only 
way to reform it is to enter it and make it, since 
it must be a power, a power for good rather 
than for evil. ~ It is claimed by some to day that 
it is not wholly evil. A tract by Mr. A. B. 
King, called The Political Misston of Tam- 
many Hall (1892) argues thus. It does not 
deny the evilin Tammany, but sees in it some 
good and the possibility of much. Itsays: 

“It is necessarily the most plastic and susceptible of 
organisms.... 

“The-Tweed ring scandal and the Tweed ring tyr- 
anny occurred at a timeand among a group of men who 


were ripe forthe futherance of the most 
high-handed and vicious schemes of po- 


Tweed litical ambition and temporal gratifica- 
Réci tion. The public atmosphere was itself 
gime. infected by the contagious germs of po- 


litical corruption. A disease of public 
disorder and rapine more or less infected the social or- 
anism ; it was apparent at Washington ; it broke out 
in the larger cities; and, in the business world, the 
vast inflation of prices from an expanded and a depre- 
ciated currency engendered baseless enterprises, wild- 
cat investments, and fictitious bonanzas. Mr. Roose- 
velt has truly remarked of this period, that it was an 
‘era of gigantic stock swindling. The enormously rich 
stock speculators of Wall Street in their wars with one 
another and against the general public found ready 
tools and allies to be hired for money in the State and 
city politicians and in judges, who were acceptable 
alike to speculators, politicians,and mob. There were 
continual contests for the control of railway systems, 
and “operations” in stocks, which barely missed being 
criminal, and which branded those who took part in 
them as infamous in the sight of all honest men; and 
the courts and legislative bodies became parties to the 
iniquity of men composing that most dangerous of all 
classes, the wealthy criminal class.’ .. . 

“The debauchery of Tammany Hall under Tweed 
was complete. A picture of successful elevation pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of all self-respect ; an education 
in the use of the most despicable methods to deceive 
and cheat the people; the parade of an inordinate van- 
ity, which dressed its self-conceit in reflections upon the 
weakness and venality of men, these were the incen- 
tives the members of Tammany Hall received. ... 

‘The ring concentrated its power in itself. It secured 
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a charter enacted, under the stimulus of bribery, by 
the New York Legislature, a charter pazd for, and 
proving so costly that the power it gave to its authors 
was the signal means by which the expenses it had in- 
volved were successfully liquidated. The disintegra- 
tion of all moral prejudices and scruples was quite 
complete. It was offset, however, by the concentra- 
tion of iniquitous activity in the hands and brains of a 
few, by the inauguration of this Tweed charter, an in- 
strument correctin principle and progressive in its re- 
quisitions.... With all this Tammany Hall seemed 
closely bound, ‘Tammany had always struggled for 
home-rule, and tho its ends may have been selfish, its ef- 
forts evoked in itself a spirit of pride in New York asa 
city strong and Dione and attracted many who felt the 
vigor and zeal of a metropolitan enthusiasm. ... And 
then religious bonds counted for much, and a powerful 
Church had in one way or another found a political 
friend in Tammany, and kept its members attached to 
the same patronage. Tammany felt the sobering in- 
fluence of the popular revolt against rings and bosses. 
It amended its ways, or at least seriously thought 
of doing so. It recognized that the public eye was 
fastened upon it. ... Tammany is not an ‘unsancti- 
fied and incorrigible ruffianism.’ The members of 
Tammany, its bosses and dignitaries, are not fools, 
they have learned a good many things, 
and they feel and know that the govern- 
ment of this city cannot be conducted 
in a happy-go-lucky style with an im- 
moderate admixture of avarice and ; 
crime. Clamorous abuse will not improve, reconcile, 
or renovate Tammany Hall, but persistent representa- 
tions of what can be done for New York, of the wisdom 
and benefit of just and clean government, of the strong 
and elevated position Tammany can attain to will do 
a great deal.” 
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TARIFF.—(See Fret TrADE ; PROTECTION.) 
In this article, for convenience of reference we 
merely trace the outline of the United States 
tariff, leaving its principles to be discussed un- 
der the above-mentioned heads. 

The Congress of 1789 imposed a tariff duty of 
from 5 to 15 per cent., almost exclusively a 
tariff for revenue only. From 1802-12 the ad 


valorem duty on dutiable and free articles, 


averaged 19.36 per cent., ranging from 23.40 
per cent. in 1804,to 17.88 in 1810. The War of 
1812 doubled duties from 1813-15, the rates aver- 
aging 33 03 percent. With the act of 1816 the 
protective principle first appears prominent, 
the rates averaging from 1816-20, 22.53 per 
cent. From this time on to 1832 the protective 
principle was more and more adopted in suc- 
cessive acts, as those of 1824 and 1828. From 
1821-26 the rate averaged 33.07 per cent., and 
from 1827-31, 40.21. In 1832 a reduction was 
made to remove the *‘ abominations’’ of the act: 
of 1828. In 1832 the rate averaged 30.86, and in 
1833, 23.95 percent. The growing influence of 
the South obtained still further reductions, and 
from 1834-43 the average was 17.18 per cent., 
ranging from 20.84 in 1838 to 15.45 in 1840. In 
1842, however, protectionist measures slightly 
prevailed, yet from 1844-57 there was a steady 
tendency to enact lower rates, and the average 
during this period was 23.85. In 1857 still fur- 
ther reductions obtained, and the average from 
1857-61 was 16.35, falling in 1861 to 14.21 per 
cent. In 1861, however, the Morell tariff act 
was passed, followed by still further enaction 
of ‘‘war tariffs,’’ the average from 1862-65 
being 31.21, rising from 26.09 to 38.46. After 
the war still higher protective rates prevailed, 
rising from 41.81 in 1866 to 46.49 in 1871, and 
averaging during this period 43.95. From 1871- 
91, under the dominance of the Republican 
Party in Congress, the rate averaged 29.70 per 
cent., ranging from 38.94 in 1871 to 25.25 in 1891. 
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In 1882-a tariff commission was appointed, re- 
sulting in little change. In 1890 the celebrated 
McKinley act was passed by the protectionists. 
In 1894, under a Democratic administration, 
the Wilson act was passed, yet it so slightly re- 
duced the tariff, that President Cleveland, 
weakly allowing it to become a law, tried to 
avoid responsibility for it by declining to sign 
it. The only important change from the McKin- 
ley act was the admission of wool as free, while 
to please the Sugar Trust, a duty of 4o per cent, 
was placed on sugar and an additional duty on 
refined sugar. The ratio from 1890-96 inclusive 
averaged for the respective years 29.12, 25.25, 
21.26, 23.49, 20.25, 20.67. All these rates, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, were the percen- 
tages on dutiable and free articles. On duti- 
able articles alone the corresponding rates for 
the last seven years have been 44.41, 46.28, 
48.71, 49.58, 50.06, 41.75, 40.18. 


Reference: The statistical abstracts of the United 
States. 


TARIFF COMMISSION IDEA.—The evil 
effects upon business and upon political parties 
of continual tariff changes (see FREE TRADE) are 
such that it has been proposed by some “‘ to 
take the tariff out of politéees’’ and regulate it 
by a commission, Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, in 1894, introduced into Congress an 
amendment to the tariff bill to this effect. The 
commission was to consist of four persons ap- 
pointed by the President and approved by the 
Senate. They were then to examine all duties 
and decide what articles were paying too high 
or too low duties, in order to raise the necessary 
revenue or to promote the general welfare ; 
they were then to recommend the necessar 
changes to the President, and if he approved, 
he was to issue a proclamation making such 
changes. No changes were to exceed 25 per 
cent, of the present rates, and no article was to 
be changed twice in the same year. 

The idea has been much discussed, usually 
favorably. Conventions have been held to 
favor it, but thus far the obstacles to a change 
have proved too great for action. 


TAUSSIG, FRANK WILLIAM, was born 
in St. Louis, Mo., in 1859. He received from 
Harvard University the degrees of A.B in 1879, 
Ph.D. in 1883, LL.B. in 1886. He studied in 
Europe one year, and has since been Professoz 
of Political Economy in Harvard University, 
His main works are: Tarif? History of she 
United States (1888, 2d ed. 1892); The Stlver 
Sttuation in the United States (1892); Wages 
and meet’ (1896) ; and various contributions 
to the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


TAXATION. (See also Revenue; FINANCE; 
Free TRADE; Prorecrion ; SINGLE Tax).—We 
consider in this article: I, The History of 
Taxation ; II. Taxation in the United States : 
III. The Theory of Taxation ; IV. Tax Reform. 


I. Hisrory or TAXATION. 


In this portion of our article we have largely, 
tho not wholly, followed Professor R. T. Ely’s 
Taxation in American States and Cities, 
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GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD. 


In early times, and to an extent all through 
classic times, taxation was light. Ancient States 
received their main revenues from wars, the 
conduct of State colonies, and trading expedi- 
tions, the management of State mines, forests, 
lands, etc. Slaves did the most of the labor, 
and foreigners were compelled to pay for pro- 
tection in money or heavy tribute. Officials 
were paid usually not by salaries but by fees, 
and hence were of small expense to the State. 
Boeckh (Book III., i.) divides the revenues of 
Athens into ‘‘ duties arising partly 
from public domains, including the 


mines ; partly from customs and Greek 
excise, and some taxes upon indus- and 

try and persons, which only extend- Roman 
ed to the aliens and slaves; fines, Taxes. 


together with justice fees and the 
proceeds of confiscated property ; 
tributes of the allied or subject States, and regu- 
lar liturgies’ (or payments for amusements for 
the people, etc., by the hollers of the offices). 
Grote puts the annual expenditure of Athens in 
the age of Pericles at tooo talents, which Profes- 
sor Ely (Taxation tn American States and 
Cities, p. 25) values at $1,200,000. 

Rome passed from a period of light taxes to 
a period of 120 years (163-43 B.C.), when success- 
ful wars relieved her from necessity for any taxes, 
and then toa period of heavy and increasing 
taxation. Cicero, in his De Officezs (45 B.c.) 
speaks of taxation asa thing to be avoided if 
possible, and adopted only in extreme necessity, 
In Japan and most Asiatic and despotic coun- 
tries taxation consisted of a tax paid in service 
to the State and in tith2s laid on the land, and 
in most countries farmed out, as in the later 
Roman Empire, to corrupt and merciless tithe 
collectors, as in Turkey to-day. 

In the Middle Ages the concept of the State 
was that it belonged to the prince or sovereign. 
Public employees were private servants. Large 


domains were set apart for the support of the’ 


sovereign. ‘The kings at first collected no taxes 
from the peasantry ; the king, under the gen- 
eral feudal conception, was supposed to own all 
the land, and not to part from this ownership. 
But he subdivided it among his barons to rule 
over (not to own), and for that right they did 
homage—vz.e., paid service to the king, usually 
by bringing to the king a contingent of troops 
in time of war. They in turn subdivided their 
lands among the lower gentry or knights, again 
only to rule over, not to own, and for this ob- 
tained homage or service from the knights. 
These finally gave to their serfs the land to live 
on and cultivate (not own), and for this re- 
ceived from the serfs a certain amount of ser- 
vice. In this way there were practically no 
taxes, but each paid to his feudal superior a cer- 
tain amount of service ; the other expenses of 
the king and greater barons being met out of 
conquest, or lands held directly as theirs to use. 
Such was the general feudal conception, modi- 


fied, however, in a thousand ways by various 


local conditions, concessions, customs, and tra- 
ditions. Ata later period, however, especially 
when the countries grew more settled, the 
barons often preferred to stay and defend their 
own lands or carry on their own wars, and so, 
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instead of giving contingents of troops to the 
king, gave a commutation or money substitute. 
The kings preferred this, as it enabled them to 
hire standing mercenaries and be more inde. 
pendent of their barons. This money payment 
became a tax. The next step was, as the neces- 
Sities of the king grew, to extend taxation to all 
classes. It was overlooked or ignored that the 
other classes were already paying their service 
to the barons, for him to pay to the king. The 
lower classes began to be compelled to pay their 
feudal superiors and the king also. Gradually 
then the barons began to claim the ownership 
of the land in fee simple, instead of in use for 
the king, and what they were paid in service 
and later in money, they kept as ve77, and what 
the king collected was ax. (See LANp.) Taxa- 
tion was usually a forced payment, and collected 
in various ways and levied on all sorts of articles 
and under most various pretexts. At first they 
were regarded as supplementary payments for 

special needs, and were often forced 

loans. They were often levied 

The Jews. upon especial classes, particularly 

the Jews. The revenues from the 

Jews were divided into four classes : 
reliefs, or inheritance taxes, usually one third 
the estate; escheavs, or forfeitures for crimesand 
offenses, real or imaginary, like slaughtering 
Christian children, clipping the coin, etc. ; fizes, 
or what we call fees, and ¢a//ages or poll taxes, 
levied according to one’s means. According to 
Gross’s The Exchequer of the Jews of Eng- 
fand in the Middle A ges, pp. 25-20, the entire 
revenue of the Crown in the Middle Ages was 
only about £ 65,000, and of this the annual aver- 
age tallage was about £5000—the Jews thus 
paying considerably over one tenth of the rev- 
enue. Jews were forced to pay enormous sums 
for the privilege of being ‘‘ protected’’—that 
is, robbed by the sovereigns. Yet revenues 
from the public domains were considered the 
best sources of publicincome. Taxes, even as 
late as the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
are spoken of as undesirable by Bodin in 
his famous work, De /a République. Braun- 
schweig-W6lfenbiittel declared, in the old Ger- 
man Reichstag in 1653, that taxes were con- 
trary to the nature of the State because one en- 
tered into civil society to protect one’s property 
and not to have it taken away. Kings, too, 
raised revenue by the sale of all possible im- 
aginary titles, concessions, patent rights, mo- 
nopolies, etc. The German princes especially 
became weak by the sale of their rights to the 
opulent free cities. Under James I. of Eng- 
Jand the title of baron brought £10,000, that of 
earl £12,000. Richelieu in France abolished 
100,000 offices which had been created mainly 
to be sold. It was the defenseless eee that 
were directly taxed. The insurrection o Wat 
Tyler was occasioned by the imposition of a poll 
tax. Taxes were finally put on all imaginable 
things. There were hearth taxes, window tax- 
es, carriage taxes, livery taxes. | ; 

The history of modern taxation 1s the history 
of the recognition and control of taxation by 
legislation. The earliest parliaments were 
called to vote taxes. The recognition of the 
principle of ‘‘no taxation without representa- 
tion’’ is the development of representative gov- 
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ernment. English constitutionalism has been 
built on the granting of taxes. According to 
the Magna Charta, ‘‘ No scutage (land tax, or 
commutation for feudal service) or 
aid shall be imposed on our realm 
save by the common council of our 
realm.’’ John was allowed to re- 
serve for himself only the three 
customary feudal ‘‘ aids’’—contri- ; 
butions in case of king’s captivity, on the 
knighthood of the eldest son, and on the mar- 
riage of the eldest daughter. The financial 
needs of the sovereign compelled in 1294 the 
addition to the charter, called the statute, ‘‘ de 
tallagio non concedendo,”’ whereby it was 
agreed that no taxes should be levied by the 
king, save with the consent of knights, bur- 
gesses, and citizens in Parliament assembled. 
This, says Green, ‘‘ completed the fabric of our 
representative constitution.’’ Parliament has 
since then been necessary. The Declaration of 
Rights (1689) declared that “ levying money 
for or to the use of the Crown, by pretense of 
prerogative, without grant of Parliament for 
longer time or in other manner than the same 
is or shall be granted, is illegal.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by annual grants of supplies, instead of 
life grants as before, and annual renewals of 
the Mutiny Act, containing provisions for the 
pay and discipline of thearmy. Annual parlia- 
ments have since been necessary. Green calls 
this ‘‘ the greatest constitutional change which 
our history has witnessed’”’ (Short Hestory of 
the English People, chap. 1x.). That it was 
the violation of the principle of no taxation 
without representation which led to the Ameri- 
can Revolution is well known. 

Taxation in Great Britain to-day is of many 
kinds. Tho known as a free trade country (see 
FreEE TRADE), millions of pounds of revenue are 
still raised from, custom duties on 
wine, spirits, tobacco, and a few 
other articles. These are not pro- Great 
tective duties, however, because a_ Britain, 
duty is also laid on the home prod- 
uce, as of spirits. More income is 
raised from excise duties (see ExcisE), consid- 
erable income is raised from stamp and death 
duties, a growing proportion from an income tax, 
while a comparatively small amount of national 
taxation comes fromaland tax. Local expendi- 
tures are mainly met by rates on house values. 

On the Continent, speaking generally, local 
expenses are largely met by indirect taxes, such 
as the octroz or duties on commodities brought 
into a city for sale, national taxation being 
either direct or from a protective tariff. (See 
Prorection.) In Europe, generally various 
stamp duties are more common than in the 
United States. See also the separate countries 
for their sources of revenue in more detail. 
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II. TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the earlier day of the American colonies 
there was small need for taxes. England asked 
no assistance. Quit-rents satisfied the proprie- 
tors or the companies, who in turn gave partial 
protection ; there were few officials and few pub- 
lic expenses. Wars had not developed. For- 
feitures, fees, fines, and payments for land met 
allexpenses, Land was usually granted for the 
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support of schools. From 1647-89 all the taxes 
of Rhode Island were about £600 sterling. 
Fines were collected on the violation of sump- 
tuary laws. Mary Stebbins, in 
Springfield, Mass., was fined tos. 
in 1667 for wearing silks contrary 
to law, and Nathaniel Ely, in 1674, 
for selling beer not made according 
to law. A poll tax was levied at 
various times by almost all the colonies. In 
Virginia it was long the only tax. Maryland 
had, before the Revolution, no other direct tax. 
Quit-rents were annual charges on land in the 
colonies under proprietary government. Lands 
in colonies not proprietary were divided among 
the members of the colonizing companies, ac- 
cording to the amount of stock held or for ser- 
vices rendered. In later settlements the appor- 
tionment was according to one’s ratable prop- 
erty. Public officials were mainly supported by 
fees—ministers by christening, churching, and 
burying fees; clerks by fees for issuing court 
papers and making records; sheriffs by fees 
for making arrests and inflicting punishments, 
etc. Licenses and fines, for sale of liquors, for 
marriages, for lawyers and peddlers, brought in 
considerable revenues. Lotteries (¢g.v.) were 
common in the later days when expenses grew. 
Fines were placed—e.¢., in Virginia—on wid- 
ows, in Maryland on bachelors over 25, in New 
York on wigs. Excise duties were laid in al- 
most all if not all the colonies on the manufac- 
ture of liquor. Duties on exports and imports 
were irregularly laid. Tonnage duties were 
levied payable in powder and shot. The meth- 
ods of collection of the most of the taxes were 
the same as later on. Largesses were common, 
as in 1644 New Haven began annual contribu- 
tions for the support of poor scholars at Har- 
vard College. It consisted of a peck of wheat 
or value of the same from all ‘‘ whose hart is 
willing.’’ In Maryland in 1650 an “ equal as- 
sessment’? was made on all those who would 
not contribute for the maimed, lame, and blind. 
Private citizens gave often to the State. In 
Philadelphia, the charter of 1701 gave no power 
tolevy taxes. The act of 1712 established the 
right of the citizens to control taxation. The 
State of Pennsylvania did not levy the first di- 
rect tax till 1785. It was an annual tax of 
476,945. ‘Che annual expenditure of the State 
Government was given by Mr. Wolcott, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as $130,000. Taxation 
was avery grudgingly recognized right. The 
attempts of England to tax caused the Reyolu- 
tion, What State taxes there were were very 
varied, In 1795, Mr. Oliver Wolcott, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in reporting to Congressa plan 
for laying and collecting federal revenues, de- 
clared that the systems of taxation in the vari- 
ous States were ‘‘ utterly discordant and irrecon- 
cilable in their original principles.” Seven 
States had a uniform capitation tax. All ex- 
cept Delaware taxed land, but in some accord- 
ing to quantity, in others quality. Responsi- 
bility in some States attached to the State; in 
others to the counties or townships, The aver- 
age annual expenditure of each of the 15 States 
was less than $70,000, the total about $1,000,000. 
The New England States taxed live stock and 
capital. The Southern States taxed slaves. 
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National taxation was attempted before the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787, but Con- 
gress had no power. It could only assess the 
States. After much discussion this 
was finally changed, and the new 
Constitution conveyed to the na- 
tional Congress ‘‘ power to collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States,’’ and to ‘‘ borrow money on the 
credit of the United States.’’ But this large 
grant was accompanied by decided restrictions. 
The first is that ‘‘ all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’”’ The second, that ‘‘no capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration’’ elsewhere 
provided for. The third, that ‘‘no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
No preference shall be given, by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
State over those of another.’’ On the other 
hand, it is provided that ‘‘no State shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws ; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by any State on imports or exports 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States ; andall such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of Congress.’’ ‘The inter- 
pretations of the Supreme Court have deter- 
mined (1) that Congress has no power to levy 
duties on exports under any circumstances ; (2) 
that no State may tax the ‘‘ instrumentalites”’ 
which the federal Government deems proper to 
create or employ for carrying out its purposes, 
such as property in the debt of the United States. 

This interpretation of the Constitution has led 
to the present condition of affairs, whereby the 
national Government has raised its revenues al- 
most exclusively by indirect taxation, and the 
States have levied almost all our direct taxes. 
This has meant that the national Government 
has had the most remunerative taxes and the 
States the most unpopular. It has meant, too, 
that during large portions of our history the na- 
tional revenue has been largely in excess of 
national expenditures. Only in our earliest his- 
tory in wartime and very recently has the reve- 
nue been insufficient and resort made to direct 
taxation by the national Government. In 1796 
Congress yielded to the pressure of financial 
necessities, and recommended a direct tax, and 
in 1798 one was laid on houses, slaves, and lands. 

Again during the War of 1812 it was neces- 
sary to resort to direct taxation to carry on the 
Government. Here a new feature was intro- 
duced, inasmuch as the several States were per- 
mitted to assume as States the payment of their 
quota of the tax. Many States availed them- 
selves of this privilege. Thus was avoided a 
collection of the taxes by the United States Gov- 
ernment at different rates in all parts of the 
country, and with it the general unfavorable — 
criticism of the system. When again in 186r 
it became necessary to resort to direct taxa- 
tion, the privilege of assuming the payment 
of ae quota was embraced by all the loyal 

ates, 
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The main national taxation, however, has 
been indirect taxation through the tariff and 
the excise duties. (For a history of the former, 
see Tarirr, and for statistics of revenue, see 
FINANCE ; INTERNAL REVENUE.) For the first 
years of our national hfe, burdened with debt, 
the revenue was by no means excessive, in spite 
of the excise taxes enacted under Washington's 
administration ; but in 1801 those excise taxes 
were repealed, and by 1806 President Jefferson 
announced to Congress that the tariff revenue 
would soon be more than sufficient to meet the 
constitutional wants of the Government, and 
proposed that the powers of Congress be en- 
larged to enable it to undertake a great system 
of internal improvements. The outbreak of the 
war with Great Britain postponed the appear. 
ance of a surplus revenue and forced the reen- 
actment of excise taxes. But in 1829 General 
Jackson announced the reapproach of a surplus 
revenue, and in 1836 a law was passed to de- 
posit the surplus revenue with the States in 
quarterly installments. These deposits were 
made and were used for education, etc., but 
the business depression of 1837 and thé failure 
of the State banks compelled the treasurer to 
suspend the fourth payment, and he was sup- 
ported in so doing by Congress. Owing to the 
Mexican War and bad financial management, 
there was no surplus before the war, but in 1860 
a debt of $61,140,496. The expenses of the war 
caused ‘‘ the war tariff,”’ excise taxes, and direct 
taxes, besides large loans, and for 20 years after 
there was no surplus. But by 1887 the policy 
of the funding of the debt, putting a large part 
of it out of reach for redemption at par, there 
came to be a large surplus, even tho most of the 
war taxes had been repealed. It had come to 
be a practical question in national taxation what 
to do with the surplus revenue. It has not re- 
mained so. The growth of the pension list, 
which has come to be among the heaviest ex- 
penses of the Government (see REVENUE), with 
heavy appropriations for internal improvements, 
etc., has recently more than exhausted the reve- 
nue. Nevertheless the question of surplus reve- 
nue and the general questions of national taxa- 
tion have been much discussed. One school of 
thinkers would reduce the tariff. (See FREE 
TRADE.) Others claim that the recent insuffi- 
ciency of revenue has been due to the repeal of 
the McKinley Act. (See Tarirr.) Free traders 
argue that the income under the Wilson Bill 
has exceeded that under the McKinley Act. 
Others favor a large extension of functions by 
the national Government. Still others favor the 
retention of a high tariff, but the repeal of ex- 
cise duties on tobacco and alcohol used in the 
arts. (See Protection. For present national 
taxes, see FINANCE, INTERNAL REVENUE. See 
also INcoME Tax.) 

Coming to State taxation, we have seen that 
the systems of State taxation inherited from the 
colonies were most diverse and confusing. This 

"diversity has largely continued. 

They are all, as has been said, di- 

State Taxes, rect taxes. At first the general aim 
was to tax according to ability to 

pay. In Connecticut, till 1814, taxa- 

tion was first upon property according to its 
probable net revenue. In Ohio, till 1825, land 
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was divided into three classes, according to 
quality, and there were three rates of taxation 
per 100 acres. In 1825 a clause was introduced 
providing that land should be taxed without 
taking into consideration the actual improve- 
ments thereon. In Maryland, there was a direct 
tax for local purposes on the direct value of all 
property. Other States followed in the main 
the systems of taxation inherited from the colo- 
nies. (See above.) Generally speaking, the 
effort to tax all property according to income 
proved a failure, and the tendency has prevailed 
to tax according to selling value, this change 
being made in most States in the forties. An.- 
other change, too, was generally made about 
the same time. The old specifications of prop- 
erty failed to reach large masses of wealth. The 
attempt now is to tax all property according to 
selling value. The Constitution of Ohio, adopt- 
ed 1851, expressly provides that even State and 
local bonds shall be taxed. Nevertheless, this 
attempt to tax all property equitably according 
to its selling value has not succeeded. In 
many States the opulent pay taxes on little more 
than what property they choose to return. The 
widows, and the helpless, and the conscientious, 
whose property being in the hands of the courts, 
is easily measured or fully returned, pay full 
taxes. The rich who will largely escape taxa- 
tion on personal property. In Ohio, where the 
most strenuous efforts have been made to reach 
all property, the Governor reported that “in 
1883 the valuation for taxation of the personal 
property of the State, as shown by the grand 
duplicate, was $542,207,121. In 1884, it shrunk 
to $528,298,871, and for 1885 dwindled again to 
$509,913,986. This loss has been made up large- 
ly by the steady growth of the valuation of real 
estate on account of new structures, etc., but 
the loss was greater than the increase last year’’ 
(Professor Ely’s Taxation in American States 
and Cities, p. 157). Says the preliminary re- 
port of the West Virginia Tax Commission, 
made in 1884: 

“At present all the taxes from invisible property 
come from a few conspicuously conscientious citizens, 
from widows’ executors, and from guardians of the 
insane and infants; in fact, it is a comparatively rare 
thing to find a shrewd trader who ‘gives in’ any con- 
siderable amount of notes, stocks, or money; the 
truth is, things have come to such a condition in 
West Virginia that, as regards paying taxes on this 
class of property, it is almost as voluntary and is 
considered pretty much in the same light as donations 
to the neighborhood church or Sunday-school.... 
The statistics bearing on this point will scarcely be 
credited by persons who have not investigated the 
subject” (/dem., p. 174). 


In New York State the assessors, in their re- 
port for 1881 say : 


“Women, heirs, executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, and trustees of persons of unsound mind are 
assessed beyond all measure of justice.... The 
same assessor, however, if not forgetting his oath 
when inquiring of.the wealthy neighbor as to his per- 
sonal, very likely accepts the negative answer as 
truthful, tho it is well known to the community that 
he possesses large means. The one has not yet learned 
how to cover the personal property by an assumed in- 
debtedness, while the other is well versed in the many 
devices by which he may escape even the ‘diligent 
assessor” (/demt., Pp. 174-) 


‘The most careful study, however, of the pres- 
ent condition of city taxation in the United 
States is the Eighth Biennial Report (1894) of 
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the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, of which 
George A. Schilling is secretary. It is an ex- 
posé of the crookedness and inequalities of the 
present system of assessing and levying taxes, 
and of the extent to which wealthy individuals 
and corporations escape taxation. Applying to 
Chicago, it is notoriously representative to a 
greater or less degree of all our larger and some 
of our smaller cities. Its value may be seen in 
the fact that the original edition of 45,000 was 
exhausted in a few months, and a special edi- 
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tion called for. The report considers the whole — 
subject at length. We can quote from it only — 
some of its findings as to the assessment and 
taxation of personal and land property. It 
shows, in the first place, the extent to which 
personal property escapes taxation. The fol- 
lowing table shows the amount ‘of personal 
property assessed in Cook County (the city of 
Chicago) and outside of Chicago, and also the 
relative property of bankers which 1s assessed 
and that of other classes of citizens : 


ASSESSED PERSONAL PROPERTY OF BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC, AND OF OTHER CLASSES.* 


: ASSESSED MONEY. AMOUNT PER CAPITA. 
Pa othe 
by Unite 
AREA. 
srance Cenetis Other Bankers, Other 
aS Bankers, etc. Persons. ete. Persons. 
THIKGROTIg pees gaoe ool «Ach SoG Uondodooe joe adbonG 3,826,351 $3,120,555 $7,769,358 $0.816 ape 
WOOKICOUMEY. vignette eee « sisiets calatelsinie tials) 4 aim s 1,191,922 433925 4345244 0.037 ae 
OE |ST COUTLELES Sees nares vise oeieresso neces elneteiela 2,634,429 3,076,630 793359114 1.168 2 784 
SS 
ASSESSED CREDITS.* 
pies i Sy ee EEE BE eee eee 
ASSESSED CREDITS. AMOUNT PER CAPITA. 
AREA, 
her 
Bankers, etc. | Other Persons. || Bankers, etc. Seema, 
BLAIIMSEN OAS sernetn Aetestierate a felere ale [oleyeteleleler='cie/etslalsreisie Jalaiavelsiainy ss $1,563,583 $11,343,365 $o.409 $2.968 
(Croraiie (COV biat A: OA An ones CORE SEO OEICOOS DaCOGnC cc. 10,000 522,110, 0.008 0.438 
TMSENC OUI ULE Sipcsemyelaislsieisleiele olsiciels sleie/e/bieie aierainya/ciereiai> 1,5531583 10,821,255 0.590 0.108 


* Tabulated from Zighth Biennial Report of Illinois Bureau of Labor. 


As further illustrative of the undervaluations 
in Cook County, tables are presented which 
show that, according to the report of the State 
auditor, the net taxable credits and moneys of 
27 State banks in Chicago, on June 5, 1893, 
amounted to $1,058,105.25 and $18,991,771.67, 
respectively, while the amounts of these items 
listed for taxation, May 1, 1894, by all the banks 
in the city (national banks excluded) amounted 
to $10,000 and $43,925 respectively, 

Of the utterly unjust assessments of real es- 
tate, the report gives equally plain evidence. 

The extent of the undervaluation for the pur- 
pose of taxation 1s first illustrated by a series of 
tables, that compare the cost of buildings erect- 
ed during a number of years, as shown by the 
building permits, with the assessed value of all 
real estate. The following statement summa- 
rizes the general results of the comparison : 


COST OF BUILDINGS AND ASSESSED VALUE 
OF ALL REAL ESTATE IN CHICAGO. 


63,304 

$418, 144,603 
$6,605.66 
100,00 
$23,745,832 
29:59 


$129, 364,250 


104.54 
Leaving out entirely the buildings erected 
prior to 1876 and still standing in 1893, and 


omitting land values altogether, the assessment 
valuation in 1893 of both land and improve- 
ments was less than one third of the cost of the 
buildings for which permits were granted after 
the close of 1875. 

A description is given of 70 of the costliest 
commercial buildings of the city, with the true 
and the assessed value of the land and the 
buildings ee shown, and the percent- 
ages of the assessed to the true values ; similar 
showings are also made for a number of costly 
and a number of cheap residences. The in- 
crease in the true value of some of the commer- 
cial and costly residence property is compared 
with the decrease in the assessment value. 
Comment is also made on the constantly 1ncreas- 
ing value of land and decreasing value of im- 
provements, with almost stationary assessment 
values. 

In comparing values for old and new style 
office buildings, it is found that while in both 
cases the site value exceeds the value of the 
buildings, the proportion is much greater in the 
case of the old buildings. For 44 new buildings 
the site value was 50.84 per cent. of the value 
of both land and buildings, while for 16 old 
buildings it was 74.23 per cent. In the case of 
eight lots in a choice residence portion of the 
city the value of the ground is shown to have 
increased 556.59 per cent. between 1882 and 
1893, while the assessed valuation increased 
76.55 per cent., and the per cent. that the as- 
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sessed is of the true value decreased from 21.72 
in 1882 to 5.84 in 1893. The assessed value of 
the improvements on these lots in 1893 was 15.82 
per cent. of the true value.. For 98 unimproved 
lots the assessment for 1893 was 4.88 per cent. 
of the true value, while for 20 buildings it was 
13.54 per cent. The variation between the per- 
centage of true value at which buildings are as- 
sessed and that at which building sites are as- 
Sessed appears to ‘be about the same for all 
classes of property. 

_ Apart from its obvious tendency to obstruct 
improvement, the report states that ‘‘ a custom 
of assessment for taxation like that above de- 
scribed must therefore in its very nature dis- 
criminate against the owners of improved prop- 
erty according to the greater value of their 
improvements relatively to the value of their 
land. And this operates with special force 
against owners of cheaper properties.’’ Com- 
paring a business property valued at $800,000 
with a residence valued at $8875, it is shown 
that for the business property the ground was 
87.50 per cent., and the building 12.50 per cent. 
of the total value, and for the residence the 
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ground was 21.13 per cent. and the building 
78.87 per cent. The assessed value of the land 
in the case of the business property was 7.29 per 
cent , the building 27 per cent., and the total 
9.75 per cent. of the true value. For the resi- 
dence property the percentages were, land 5.33 
per cent., building 15.71 percent., and total 13.52 
per cent. of the true value. In these two cases 
the assessment valuation is, in proportion to~ 
actual value, lower on the cheaper property both 
as to site and improvement, than on the business. 
property ; and yet the total assessment valuation 
of the cheaper property is 3.77 per cent. great- 
er, aS compared with the total real value, than 
the total assessment of the business property. 

A number of tables are presented which show 
the quantity and assessed value of real and per- 
sonal property, also of railroad and other cor- 
porate property throughout the entire State of 
Mllinois, with appropriate comparisons with sim- 
ilar values for the State of Indiana. These 
statistics are shown in detail by county totals, 
comparisons being made between the totals of 
1873 and 1893. The two final summary tables 
are in substance as follows : 


ASSESSED VALUATION, ALL CLASSES OF PROPERTY, ILLINOIS. 


ASSESSED VALUES IN 
CLASS OF PROPERTY. Decrease. Eee ceue 
1873. 1893. crease. 
| 
ERMAS BEODCEEV so! i lacscawacsen cacceedsieess $287,292,809 $145,318,406 $141,974,403 49.42 
BRAS... .. cette tenet ee eee nsec ences seeeceeees 582,416,667 320,964,855 261,451,812 44.89 
Powe and city 1Ots . 2 2... oce mes ceseeecesices- 317,190,285 293,274,185 23,925,100 7:54 
Raslroads (all property).....--.....-2.-000-%- 133,807,823 82,270,090 51, 5379733 38.52 
Corporations other than railroads............ 20,896,462 5)363:979 15)532483 74-33 
“I PPET STE 2 Ro Ch ae ee Se | 13,788,271 * 137005270) ee |) cameetiere 
My ets We en gan Catia eae x Raeisins sé $1,355)40T,317 $847, 191,515 $508,209, 802 37.50 


* Assessment of the city of Quincy included in Adams County, 


The report gives many concrete examples of 
the way real estate is undervalued, and so es- 
capes taxation. Of 30 residences ranging in 
value from $20,000 to $1,300,000, the report 
says: 

“The highest assessment shown is only 12.23 per 
cent. of true value. That is the assessment valuation 
of the residence, No. 112 Lake Shore Drive, worth 
$130,000. The residence, Nos. 87-102 Lake Shore Drive, 
worth $1,300,000, is assessed at only 5.54 per cent. of 
true value; its millionaire owner pays considerably 
less than half the tax for his home, in proportion to 
value, that is paid by the owner of the $130,000 home. 
The owner of the least valuable home in all the list, 
the residence at No. 2829 Indiana Avenue, pays on a 
9-5 per cent. valuation—nearly double the proportion 
aid on the millionaire residence; and homes worth 
but little more than the minimum limit of the list— 
those at Nos. 2241 and 2243 Michigan Avenue—are 
taxed upon 11.03 per cent. of true value; or propor- 
tionately within a very small fraction of double the 
tax upon the millionaire home. Some of the compara- 
tively modest places are taxed at a low valuation. 
One worth $50,000 is taxed upon only 4.86 per cent. of 
its value; one worth $67,500 is not much worse off 
with a tax upon 6.30 per cent. of its value; one worth 
$60,000 is assessed at 4.08 per cent. of its value, and one 
worth $90,000 is assessed as low as at 4 per cent. of its 
yalue. The average valuation of the 30 properties is 
but 7.78 per cent. of real value. 

“How can the fraudulent character of these valua- 
tions be doubted? Make all possible allowance for 
differences of opinion, and still assessors cannot ex- 


plain the valuation of $50,000 property at $2430; of 
$90,000 property at $3600; of $175,000 property at $7080; 
of $1,300,000 property at $71,960, andsoon, And what 
explanation can the owners make? They may say it 
isno part of their business to object to undervalua- 
tions of their property ; but they would not try to sat- 
isfy a merchant with such an explanation of pur- 
chases from his clerks at prices so monstrously out of 
proportion to real value. Why is their standard of 
honor and honesty so radically different when the 
issue is with the people instead of a merchant? and 
over a question of shirking taxes instead of purloin- 
ing goods? This question is the dilemma of those 
owners who passively acquiesce in undervaluations ; 
those who actively promote them have a worse moral 
problem to deal with.” 


As an illustration of the way vacant land is 
undervalued, the report gives the following his- 
tory of a bit of land formerly known as the 
Garfield Race Track, owned by Judge Lambert 
Obnee. 


“Tt is unimproved, held for a rise, an eyesore and 
obstruction to the growing neighborhood, and worth 
at the present time not less than $1,000,000, ‘This prop- 
erty was patented in 1835; in 1836 it was sold for $580 ; 
in 1870 it was sold again, the price being now $50,000. 
At the next sale, in 1875, the true price was veiled— 
$1000 and ‘other good and valuable property’ being 
the consideration expressed. In 1870, the year the 
property sold for $50,000, it was valued by the assessor 
at $39,960, and by the Board of Equalization at $37,562. 
and taxed $8245.50. Since that time the valuation has 
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been slightly increased and the tax slightly-reduced, 
as follows: 
SS Ea 


Assessors’ | Board’s 


F Ss. 
YEAR. Valuation.| Valuation. Taxe 
$39,960 $37,562 | $8,245.50 
40,530 49,042 25430 75 
101,200 119,416 75737 -95 
88,600 106,320 7,708.59 


“It wil’ be observed that the highest valuation—that 
of 1890—is but little more than double the price paid in 
1870, long before the thick population that now sur- 
rounds the property had begun to drift in that direc- 
tion. The valuation for 1893 does not exceed 1o per 
cent. of the true value.” 

For further factsas to city taxes, see CITIES. 


III. Tue Turory or TAXATION. 


The theory of taxation may be considered 
under three heads: (1) the canons of taxation ; 
(2) its incidence; (3) particular taxes. The 
canons of taxation—z.¢., the characteristics by 
which taxes are to be measured as wise or un- 
wise, are usually based on the four classic 
canons laid down by Adam Smith. They are 
in Smith’s words as follows : 


“ry, The subjects of every State ought to contribute 
to the support of the Government as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abilities: that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the State. In the ob- 
servation or neglect of this maxim consists what is 
called the equality or inequality of taxation. 

‘2, The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of 
payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor 
and to every Other person. Where it is otherwise, 
every person subject to the tax is put more or less in 
the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggra- 
vate the tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or ex- 
tort, by the terror of such aggrava- 
tion, some present or perquisite to him- 
self. The uncertainty of taxation en- 
courages the insolence and favors the 
corruption of an order of men who are 
naturally unpopular, even when they 
are neither insolent nor corrupt. The 
certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of so great importance, that a very 
considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I be- 
lieve, from the experience of all nations, is not near so 
great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty. 

“3, Every tax ought to be levied at the time orin the 
Manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of 
land or of houses, payable at the same term at which 
‘such rents are usually paid, is levied at a time when it 
is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
pay, or when he is most likely to have wherewithal to 
pay. Taxes upon such consumable goods as are arti- 
cles of luxury are all finally paid by the consumer, 
and generally ina manner that is very convenient to 
him. He pays them by little and little, as he has occa- 
Sion to buy the goods, Ashe is at liberty, too, either 
to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own 
fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconvenience 
from such taxes, 

“4. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to 
take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the State.” 


Canons of 
Taxation, 


Other canons of taxation are sometimes add- 
ed, as, for example, the following, laid down in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


“@A given amount of revenue is, as a rule, both 
from the point of view of the Government and its sub- 
jects more conyeniently raised from a small number 
of very productive taxes than from a larger number 
‘with smaller returns per unit, (6) A good system of 
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ion ought to provide fora self-acting increase in 
eeyeveneet in eee as the population and the 
consequent demands for governmental one 
increase. It has been found by experience that an old 
tax causes less inconvenience than a new tax of small- — 
er amount, a fact which is so striking in some Cases as 
to have given rise to the saying that an old taxis no — 
tax. (c) Those taxes are best which yield a steady © 
and calculable return, instead of a return fluctuating 
in character and difficult to estimate. (d@) Those taxes 
are best which in case of need can be most con- 
veniently increased in amount. (@) Regard must 
always be paid to the real incidence of taxation, and 
care taken that the real burden of the tax falls on 
those aimed at by the Legislature.” 


The subject of the incidence of taxation is one — 
of the most involved and debated in economic 
science. Professor Seligman, in his The Shzft- 
ing and Incidence of Taxation, 
traces the history of the doctrine 
of incidence, and finds nine differ- 
ent theories besides those which he 
calls early theories. The early 
theories he divides into those favor- a 
ing a general excise tax (Hobbes, Cradock, ~ 
Munn, Petty), those that favored a single tax 
on land (Locke, Davenant, Cantillon, and 
others), those that favored a more elastic sys- 
tem (Hume and Steuart). The first developed 
theory which he considers is that of the physio- 
crats (g.v.). They held that as land is the only 
original source of wealth, all taxes should be on 
land alone, and then cannot be shifted, while 
any other tax will be shifted. The absolute 
theory, he says, was outlined by Smith and per- 
fected by Ricardo. According to this, a tax on 
pure rent will remainonland. Other land taxes 
and all special taxes on commodities not includ- 
ed in the laborer’s standard of life will be shift- 
ed on to the consumer. All general taxes on 
agricultural produce, on wages, or on profits 
come from the capitalist. These conclusions 
are derived from the Ricardian doctrine of 
rents, wages, and the residuum of profits. The 
equal diffusion or optimistic theory, that all taxes 
are generally diffused on consumers, Professor 
Seligman criticises severely, tho he finds it ac- 
cepted widely, especially in America. The 
germs of it he finds in the Italian economist 
Verri, and especially in Canard. It is accepted 
by Thiers, Courcelle-Seneuil, Cherbuliez, Pritt- 
witz, Stein America, however, Professor Selig- 
man says, is ‘the only country in the world 
where the doctrine is still wpheld,’’ and the 
chief representative of this easy-going, com- 
placent doctrine is David A. Wells.”’ The pes- 
simistic theory, held by Proudhon, also believes 
that all taxes fall on the consumer, and that this 
cannot be helped in any form of taxation. The 
capitalization or amortization theory argues that 
the land tax falls exclusively on the landown- 
er, and that hence the taxation of land is sim- 
ply equivalent te depreciating the value of the 
land by the capitalized value of the tax. From 
this is deduced the conclusion that after the tax 
1S once imposed it makes no difference how 
much the tax is, provided it be constant, since 
whatever it is, its capitalization has been sub- 
tracted once for all from the value of the land. 
The germ of this theory Professor Seligman 
finds in John Craig. German writers like Sar- 
torius, Hoffman, and Murhard, went so far as — 
to say that a land tax was no tax at all ; this has 
been to some extent accepted by modern econ- 


Theory of 
Incidence, 
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omists like Garnier, Wolowski, Cherbuliez, Wal- 
ras, Leroy: Beaulieu. Rau discusses the theory, 
and shows that it is only true so far as the 
value of land depends on its net produce, and 
this only so far as the produce does not change, 
and this is true not only of land, but of any com- 
modities of varying value capable of sale. Un- 
der the head of the eclectic theory, Professor 
Seligman groups those who criticise all the 
above theories, among them J. B. Say, Sismon- 
di, Garnier, Parieu, Von Thiinen, Von Hock, 
Rau, Prince-Smith, Jones, Senior, Mill, McCul- 
loch, Cliffe-Leslie. All these deny that any of 
the above theories work without exception. 
‘The negative or agnostic theory of Held goes 
farther and denies the above theories. Held 
argues that all profits like land profits depend 
on the difference between the greatest cost and 
market price. The socialist theory Professor 
Seligman calls Lassalle’s teaching, that indirect 
taxes are all those not assessed on income or 
property, and fall on the laborer, who, even in 
Germany, has not been quite squeezed down to 
starvation. The last theory which Professor 
Seligman considers is the quantitative or mathe- 
matical theory, as developed by Cournot, Jen- 
kin, and Pantaleoni. The treatise of the last 
named Professor Seligman considers the best 
existing treatment of incidence. This theory 
is, however, a method rather than atheory. It 
regards incidence as bound up with the theory 
of value (g.v.). 

With such contradictory views as to the gen- 
eral theory of incidence, it is wiser to discuss 
concrete taxes than any general principles. 

Taxes are usually divided into direct and 
indirect. Taxes are called direct taxes when 

_ the payment is made by the person taxed. 

A direct tax is defined by Mill as one “ de- 
manded from the very persons who it is intend- 
ed or desired should pay it.’’ Others (e¢.g., 
McCulloch) define it as a tax taken directly from 
income or capital. In the former definition 
non-transferable taxes on expenditure would 
be included (¢.¢., a tax on livery servants), but 
not in the latter. Mill’s definition has been gen- 
erally adopted ; buta tax which is usually direct 
may sometimes become indirect, and, as we have 
seen, it is often impossible to say what is really 
the incidence of a tax. 

Indirect taxes are paid, in the first place, by 
merchants and tradesmen, but it is understood 
that they recover the amount paid from their 
customers. The principal taxes consist of the 
customs duties levied upon articles, when they 
are imported for use in this country, and excise 
duties, or duties levied upon goods produced 
within a country. 

The main direct taxes may be divided into 
taxes on income and taxes on expenditure. 
Taxes on income may be divided into taxes on 
rent, on profits, on wages, on bequest or inher- 
itance. Taxes on expenditure are mainly in- 
direct, but may be direct, as a window tax, a 
~water tax, a house tax, if levied on the user of 
the window, water, or house. These various 
taxes with their incidence we must now consider. 
‘The question of the wisdom of direct or indirect 
taxes has been much discussed, tho it has usually 
been involved with the question of free trade or 
protection, and is discussed under these heads. 
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The form of direct tax most approved is un- 
doubtedly land taxation. The subject of the 
incidence of land taxation is so important that 
we quote at length on the subject from Profes- 
sor Seligman. He says: 


“Theoretically there may be five kinds of land 
taxes: 

‘“r, Tax on economic rent. 

“2. Tax on profits from agriculture, 4 

‘*3, Tax according to net produce, 

“4. Tax according to quantity. 

‘““s. Tax according to selling value, 

“A tax on economic rent can never be shifted. 
Here all writers are agreed. As regards the other 
taxes, Ricardo maintained that a tax on the value of 
land or on produce will raise prices and fall on the 
consumer. Ricardo’s theory would hold good on two 
conditions: First, that there was an absolute mobility 
of capital and labor; and, secondly, that the commu- 
nity in question was an isolated one. It is assumed 
that the farmers will abandon the land rather than 
cultivate it at a loss, and that a decrease of supply 
willraise price. Now it may happen that an increase of 


price will often lead to a decrease of consumption, - 


which again will react on the price, so that at best only 
a part and not the whole of the tax would be shifted 
to the consumer. But in actual life it is a difficult 
matter for producers to decrease the supply of agri- 
cultural products. The tax would often simply have 
the influence of reducing the farmer’s profits. 

““In the case of cities we may have four cases: 

“zy, When the tax is levied on the ground-owner the 
case is simple. The value of a lot is fixed by the law 
of monopoly value. Its price will be entirely un- 
affected by the imposition of a tax. 

“2. The tax may be levied on the 
house-owner apart from the question A 
whether or not he is the land-owner. City Real 
Buildings represent the investment of Estate, 
capital and labor. Aspecial tax im- 
posed on the building-owner can there- 
tore generally be shifted. 

“A distinction must, however, be drawn between 
houses already constructed and those built after the 
tax isimposed. In exceptional cases the tax imposed 
on old houses cannot be shifted. 

‘*3. The tax is levied on the ground-owner, who is at 
the same time the house-owner. We need here only 
combine the two preceding cases, 

‘““4. The tax is assessed on the occupier according 
to rental value. Jt is generally supposed that the 
ground rent part of the tax will be shifted to the 
ground-owner. But thisis not always true, for three 
reasons: r. The ground rent may be so low and the 
tent so high that the builders cannot afford to erect 
any more houses. This means an increase of the 
rents. 2. In the course of long leases any intervening 
increase must rest on the occupier. He cannot im- 
prove his condition until the expiration of the lease. 
3. But even in the case of short leases, it is not true 
that the tax can always be shifted. If the competition 
for lodgings be such that the rent is $200, the occupier 
who has been paying $10 as the ground tax proportion 
of the whole tax will not pay any less rent for the 
premises if his tax is increased to $15. It might, in- 
deed, cause the tenant to live in a less desirable local- 
ity—z.e., lower his standard of life. The occupier 
could evade the tax, but he could not shift it.” 


Taxes on other property than land obey still 
more complicated laws of incidence. ‘Taxes 
on luxury cannot be shifted, but they are ex- 
pensive in collection, depend mainly on the con- 
scientious reporting by citizens of their own 
wealth, with the result that they fall only ona 
few conscientious citizens, and produce a Sans 
deal of dishonesty, with a very small profit for 
the State. 

Taxes on income, on inheritance, are of very 
great importance, but of such importance that 
we consider them under especial articles. It is 
generally held that taxes on capital, on invest- 
ments, etc., can be shifted. If all capital were 
mobile, its taxation could undoubtedly be 
shifted ; but for various reasons, such as the 
condition of the market, expense of the pro- 
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ll capital cannot be moved, and then the 
ee oisiot always be shifted. Taxes on rail- 
roads, street-car corporations, etc., 
so far as they are not taxes on land 
values, can theoretically be shifted 
on to the people who patronize the 
cars, etc.; but practically they often 
cannot, as the rates are sometimes 
fixed by law, more often by a custom, which the 
companies cannot break. : 

A few other taxes may be briefly considered. 
Poll taxes, once common, are nowrare. They 
fall unjustly, because they tax the poor man and 
the wealthy man equally ; they bring too little 
revenue at large expense. In England, they 
have not been levied since William III. Stamp 
duties are generally considered more cumber- 
some than effective, tho in England and Europe 
generally they are still common. They are 
usually indirect taxes. The question of taxa- 
tion is more and more being limited to a discus- 
sion which is wiser of two or three great classes 
of taxes. 


Taxes on 
Capital, 


IV. Tax REFORM. 


(For the position and arguments of the advo- 
cates of particular tax reforms, see INCOME AW o.er 
INHERITANCE Tax ; SINGLE TAx. For the argu- 
ments for and against duties for protection, see 
ProrecTION ; FREE TRADE.) Generally speak- 
ing, other propositions to reform taxation may 
be divided into the two great classes of those 
who would concentrate taxation upon land and 
those who, in various ways, would seek to tax 
all personal property. As representative of the 
former class, we quote a short paper read by 
Professor S. M, Dick, before the American 
Economic Association, August 24, 1892. He 
says: 

“All writers and teachers dealing with the subject 
of taxation, so far as I know, are agreed that the 
American taxing system is faulty and ought to be re- 
formed. ; 

“Some of its worst defects are: It puts a premium 
on dishonesty ; it is exceedingly complex ; it tends to 
widen the breach already existing in society. There 
are two reasons why a reform is difficult to inaugu- 
rate: First, the rich men do not wantit, Second, the 
farmers do not want it. 

“Our present system isthe system of roo years ago. 

At that time millionaires and monopo- 


lies were unknown to America, Our 

Land Taxa- System was more nearly just then than 
; it is possible for it to be now. Since 
tion, new factors of wealth have been intro- 


duced, new methods of taxation are 
necessary. 

“Tn 1826 the personal property in Ohio was nearly 
equal in value to the real estate. In 1889 the realty 
amounted to $1,213,645,052, while the personal property 
is listed at only $540,552,292. Assuming that the per- 
sonal property is worth as much as the real, we have 
$673,092,760 of taxable personal property bearing no 
portion of the public burden. In the city of Cincinnati 
in 1867 the personal property was valued at $68,412,285, 
and the real at $68,596,040, while in 1880 the real was 
valued at $129,956,980, and the personalat only $37,578,- 
376. This apparent decrease of personal property is 
not limited to Cincinnati. The same is true in other 
large cities in Ohio. Personal property, therefore, 
escapes taxation. The most logical basis for a system 
of local taxation is a estate. The taxation of mort- 
gages isa question of great interest to the people of 
the Dinited States, since the census of 1890 sows that 
there are 12,690,152 families and 9,000,000 of mortgages 
in the United States, Mortgages, so far, have not been 
successfully taxed, 

“Tf taxation were on real estate alone in Ohio, those 
counties most given to farming would save, per annum, 


from rs to 20 per cent. of all the tax now paid for State 
purposes, 
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“ Had real estate alone been taxed in 1891, and had 
the same amount of tax been required for State pur- 
poses that was demanded, the four counties containing 
the four largest cities in Ohio would have paid $147,- 
889.30 more than they did pay. The four cities would 
have paid much more than this, and the farm hands in. 
those counties would have saved a large per cent. of 
their tax. : : 

“It is very evident from the facts ascertained in the 
investigation that Ohio farmers would be largely the 
gainers if personal property were exempt from tax- 
ation.” 


The above paper is not, however, to be under- 
stood to commit Professor Dick or his fellow- 
thinkers to a sole tax on real estate. It was. 
shown in the debate that followed that the pro- 
fessor would not limit taxation to this. On this. 
point Professor Seligman said (and Professor 
Dick agreed with him) : 


“The thought is perhaps in harmony with that of a 
large number of tax reformers in this country, thatthe 
best basis, or at least avery good basis for local taxa- 
tion would be real property. Henry George goes one 
step farther, and maintains that the basis should be 
land exclusive of improvements. My objection is that. 
while the plan has many advantages of ease and con- 
venience of collection, and of non-inducement to 
fraud, it fails of equality and uniformity. There isno 
doubt that after all the contests over principles of taxa- 
tion, modern science has settled down on a taxation 
according to ability and means rather than on ataxa- 
tion according to benefits, tho it is true that in local 
taxation this principle must be modified somewhat by 
the principle of benefits to the individual and his prop- 
erty. Asreal property hasalargeshare of the benefits 
of State and municipal protection, it ought to bear a 
large share of the taxation. Itis hopeless to suppose 
that the farmers of this country will ever consent to 
abolish the tax on personal property unless we replace 
it by something which will reach the bondholders, 
and tax the holders of millions who did not get their 
wealth from real estate. No system of local taxation 
can be worked out without taking into account the 
general State and national taxation system, all three 
systems trying to get at the faculty of the individual.’” 


This general proposition to concentrate taxa- 
tion on land is the one supported by the report. 
of the Illinois Bureau of Labor, quoted above. 


“It says: 


_ “To adopt the site-value method of taxation is to 
invite general prosperity. With personal property 
exempt, its increased consumption would increase the 
demand for it, and consequently multiply business op- 
portunities in connection with making, carrying, and 
selling it. With landed improvements also exempt, 
larger and better homes would be demanded, to the 
stimulation of all branches of the building industry. 
With vacant lots taxed the same as if improved, and 
so much that it would be unprofitable to hold them 
long out of use, speculative values would decline and 
business be no longer obstructed by exorbitant prices. 
for location. 

“Working men would pay in taxes only what their 
ground-rent privileges were worth. Farmers would. 
pay in taxes not more than their farms would rent for 
if wholly denuded of buildings, fences, and drains 
and turned back into raw prairie. Every one would 
be benefited through reduced taxes, or better incomes 
or both—every one except the mere monopolizer of. 
public benefits. 

“And the cry of fraudulent taxation, on any other 
account than an occasional personal dereliction, like a. 

ost-office embezzlement or a bank robbery, would be 
1eard no more, 

“Simple, practicable, natural, scientific, and just as 
the site-value tax doubtless is as a method of raising 
public revenues, itis at the same time recommended by 
its supporters as the solution of the labor question, or, 
more correctly, as the natural way of reinvesting” 
every laborer with power to settle his own labor ques-. 
tion for himself. For it is not the power of employers,. 
but the necessities of the unemployed or the inade- 
quately employed that makes employment precarious 
and wages low. It is not the viabs of policemen nor 
the weapons of soldiers that defeat strikes ; it is the 
underbidding of men in worse plight than the strikers. | 
The simple remedy is by freeing business from mo- 
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nopoly and tax burdens to open the way ror unlimited 

opportunities for employment, so that none need take 

another's place in order to get remunerative york 

aan This, it is claimed, the site-value tax would 
oO. 


As an example of those who strive to tax per- 
sonal property more rigorously we quote the 
Hon. Mr. Winn, in an address made in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, October 7, 1891. He said: 


‘“ When personal property is all taxed, the owner of 
a house cannot collect the tax on it from his tenant by 
making him pay more rent. He must bear his own 
taxes. 

“But, when personal property is permitted to escape, 
the landlord can make Bis tenant bear the tax on the 
house by charging that much more rent. 

“The reason is that, if capital in buildings escapes 
taxation by throwing the tax on the tenant, capital 
outside, if taxed, will flow into buildings to get the 
Same advantage, till it can be got no more. 

“But if the outside capital is not taxed it will not 
flow into buildings, which always are taxed, until the 
tenants are willing by a higher rent to bear the new 
tax the capital has to assume. ... 

“This is the very key tothe situation. Here is the 
method by which the rich throw their taxes over on to 

the poor, who are not in the tax lists at all. 

They get chattels exempted, ortakecare 

Taxation of that the laws are lax enough to permit 

Capital their escape fromtaxation. And by this 

* the poor men who have no property 

whatever, but who must have shelter, 

and who never dream they are paying 

taxes, are haled into bear not only the taxes of the 

tax-dodging millionaire, but those of their landlords 
as well. 

‘““ Data have been collected which show that the rent 
of the poor whose incomes are less that $1000 is four 
times as great according to their means as the rent 
borne by persons whose incomes exceed $7500. Soa 
tax on rent, if borne by tenants, is grossly dispropor- 
tionate. 

“Come at it from another direction. The report of 
the tax committee of the Boston Executive Business 
Association, written by one who desires toexempt this 
class of property, and who would naturally underesti- 
mate its amount, declares: J 

“* The personal property of both city and State, which 
under the law is subject to taxation, cannot beless than 
twice the value of the real estate.’ 

“Tf this is so, more than 2,000,000,000 escapes taxation, 
and the people are cheated out of about $17,000,000 of 
taxesper annum. I understand that Mr. Robert Giffen 
estimates the wealth of England to be aboutone sixth 
in land. Applying this scale to Massachusetts, and 
somewhat less than 1,700,c00,000 escapes taxation, and 
the loss of taxes is $14,000,000 to $15,000,000. . . - 

*“T believe that the whole assessment of estates should 
be in the hands of the Tax Commissioner, who should 
appoint the local assessors, and that they should be 
paid by the State. I believe that the tax on private 
personal property should be an excise—a State tax at 
a uniform rate through the commonwealth—which 
should be the average tax rate as now laid on corpora- 
tions. I believe that the personal property tax col- 
lected should be distributed to the cities and towns in 
proportion to the value of their real estate, with such 
concession as may be reasonable to places of tax- 
payers’ residence. Or that the State should help the 
municipalities with the proceeds in the ps gee of 
schools and roads and such other expenses as theState 
may wisely assume. I believe that every taxpayer 
should be compelled to give in a sworn list of his per- 
sonal property under penalty of double doomage at 
least. And if this is not enough we may adopt the 
Swiss system of examining the estates in probate, 


References: E. R. A. Seligman’s Essays on Taxa- 
tion (1895); Eighth Biennial Report of the Iilinots Bu- 
vreau of Labor Statistics (1894); R. T. Ely’s Taxation 
in American States and_Cittes (1888). For Europe, 
Cossa’s Zaxation, tts Principles and Methods. See 
also FINANCE; MUNICIPALISM. 


TELEGRAPH,~ THE.—In the progress 
from the lowest life to the highest, one of the 
most marked advances consists in the develop- 
ment of a nervous system capable of carrying 
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swift ana accurate intelligence from one part 
of the organism to another. In the social organ- 
ism the nervous system, or system of communi- 
cating intelligence, has reached its present high 
development largely by means of the tele- 
graph. 

An organism should own and control its 

nervous system, and a society should own and 
control its telegraphic system, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and many other nations early recognized, 
this truth, and built public telegraph lines at the 
start. England, Belgium, New Zealand, and a 
few other States tried private control, but found. 
it so objectionable that they changed to public 
ownership and control of the nerves of the body 
politic, so that now, out of 75 of 
the chief nations of the world from 
which statistics have been obtained, England, 
there are but six that do not own 
and operate their telegraphs—vzz., 
Cuba, Cyprus, Bolivia, Hawaii, Honduras, 
and the United States. In England the tele- 
graph was in private hands for more than a 
quarter of a century ; but complaints of high 
charges, inefficient service, unjust discrimina- 
tion, etc., became so frequent and so urgent 
that at last the Government appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the public systems of Eu- 
rope. The report made an exhaustive compari- 
son of the public system in use on the Continent 
with the private system of England, and the re- 
sult was so overwhelmingly in favor of the for- 
mer, that the Government, under the leadership 
of Gladstone, yielded to the demands of the re- 
formers, headed by the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, and passed a law (July 31, 1868) pro- 
viding for the purchase of the lines, the rapid 
extension of the service into the rural districts, 
which had been neglected by the private com- 
panies, and the union of the telegraph with the 
postal department. The charges were at once 
reduced from one third to one half, and the busi- 
ness doubled in about two years. Complaints 
were no longer heard as before the transfer, 
and now, after more than a quarter of a century, 
the public system is unanimously pronounced a 
success.. The Government has raised the wages 
of employees from time to time, lowered rates, 
extended the lines, and improved the facilities. 
The system has paid all operating expenses and 
cost of extension and improvements, but the 
surplus beyond these items has not been quite 
sufficient to cover interest on the tremendous 
original outlay, which was about four times the 
real value of the lines. 
Europe make a profit on their telegraphs, altho 
their rates are much lower than ours. 

In the United States, the first telegraph line 
was built by the Government. It ran from 
Washington to Baltimore, and was placed in 
charge of the postal department. 
It was not at once a financial suc- 
cess, and Congress yielded to the 
persuasions of those who wished to 
buy the telegraph for a private in- 
stitution. Even at first a few clear- 
sighted statesmen saw into the future far enough 
to discern the vast importance of the new idea 
andthe greatness of the mistake that was being 
made. As early as 1844 Henry Clay was advo- 
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cating Government ownership of the telegraph. 
He wrote : 

“It is quite manifest it is destined to exert great in- 
fluence on the business affairs of society. Inthe hands 
of private individuals they will be able to monopolize 
intelligence and perform the greatest operations in 
commerce and other departments of business. I think 
such an engine should be exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Government.” 


Many able statesmen have taken the view 
that public ownership 1s not only wise and ex- 
pedient, but the plain duty of Congress under 
the provisions of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution makes it the duty of Congress to establish 
public agencies for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, and it is bound to see that the best 
known means of performing that work are used 
in the people’s service. 

Down to the present time (September, 1896) 
19 Congressional reports have been made upon 
the telegraph, 17 of them favorable to a postal 
system. The people in general are strongly in 
favor of a public telegraph. Over 2,000,000 of 
voters have signed petitions for it, several par- 
ties have demanded it in their platforms, four 
State legislatures, several city governments, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Federation of Labor, the 
National Board of Trade, and other representa- 
tive bodies have urged upon Congress the im- 
portance of a national telegraph, but so far 
without effect. From Henry Clay and Post- 
master-General Cave Johnson to Senator Ed- 
munds and Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
eminent men have striven for this reform to no 
avail; the companies have more influence in 

Congress apparently than the peo- 

ple and the statesmen have. It is 

Arguments thought by some that the books of 
for telegraph franks that are liberally 

National distributed among Congressmen 

Ownership, have much to do with their reluc- 
tance to do anything to injure the 
business of the donor company, or 

take any step toward establishing a system 
under which they would have to pay for their 
own telegraphing. 

Some of the reasons for desiring public own- 
ership of the telegraph are as follows : 

1. It would obviate the necessity of paying 
dividends on watered stock, or, indeed, on any 
stock, ‘ 

2. It would take away a part of the material 
used in stock speculation and constitute a step 
toward abolishing gambling in stocks. 

3. It would extend the telegraph into country 
districts. 

4. It would produce an absolute saving of 
rent, light, fuel, labor, etc., by union of the 
telegraph with the postal system. 

5. It would cause a considerable reduction of 
rates, bringing the lines within reach of the 
common people and greatly increasing the util- 
ity of the telegraph to the social and business 
life of the nation. 


6. It would prevent discrimination in rates 
and service, 

7. It would benefit employees, giving them 
shorter hours, higher wages, greater security 
of employment, liberty of petition, and entire 
freedom of organization, 

8. It would prevent strikes, 
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9. It would be an element of strength in time 


of war. . 4 . 
1o. It would abolish one of the giant private — 


monopolies that are taxing the people without — 
representation, and for private purposes , that | 
are manufacturing millionaires by the ton ; that 
are corrupting our politics and debasing our 
Government ; that are restraining the freedom 
of the press and the liberty of speech in pulpit — 
and university hall; that are creating and sus- — 
taining innumerable tributary trusts, syndi- 
cates, and monopolies for private aggrandize- — 
ment ; that lock up inventions and withhold 
progress till their pockets give the word to 
march ; that place money above manhood, per- 
vert the ideals of youth, and antagonize in every — 
way the highest interests of humanity. 
Objections toa public telegraph have come 
almost wholly from the companies and a few 
persons who sympathize with their methods and 
purposes or who entertain a fundamental dis- 
trust of popular government along the whole 
line, and would not have even a public post- — 
office nor a public school. 


“Mr. Wanamaker said in 1890: ‘The Western Union 
is now the only visible opponent ;’ and the select com- 
mittee of the House on the postal telegraph in 1870 
said that objections to Government interference with 
the telegraph had ‘come altogether from_one quar- 
ter—vzz., the Western Union Company’ (H. Rep. 114, — 
p.13). The leading arguments advanced by the oppo- 
nents of publictelegraphy may now be noted, together 
with the answers to them. 

“*A public telegraph will paternalize the Govern- 
ment,’ say the defenders of monopoly. If so, 1t 1s 
pretty badly paternalized now, with the post-office, the 
fish commission, the treasury, customs, navy, army, 
agricultural, judiciary, signal service, and all the other 
departments; but the people do not seem to desire to 
give up such paternalization--they appear to enjoy it. 
In truth, however, public service is not paternalism, 
but fraternalism. ‘ 

“*Tt will cost too much.’ It need not cost the peoriey 
$1 of taxes to establish the postal telegraph. Plenty 
of capitalists are ready to build the lines for the Gov- 
ernment, introduce low rates, and agree 
toturn the plant over to the nation for 
actual value at the end of rs or 20 years, 
or allow the service to pay for the plant 

radually (as in the case of the Spring- 
field Electric Works, see Avena for December, 1805); a 
method that would give the people a clear title ina few 
years, even at rates far lower than those in force now. 
(See testimony of the representatives of New York syn- 
dicates that were ready and willing to build a post 
telegraph system under the provisions of Wanamaker’s 
bill. Fhe Bingham Com. Hearings, March 4 and x . 
1890.) It would be better still to build or buy and 
issue treasury notes in payment; this would correct — 
in part the evils of the vast contraction of the currency 
that has so long oppressed the people and secure the 
telegraph without a burden. Or bonds could be issu 
and the service let to pay the debt in ee 20 years, 0 
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now As in 1870, the saving in the same proportion would 
not be less than $3,000,000 a year. his is on the sup- 
position of continuing to do business by the methods 
now in use; but if improved methods well known in 
the electrical world were adopted in the postal tele- 
graph, the saving would be far greater—so great, in 
deed, that there seems every reason to believe a uni- 
form rate of 5 cents a message of 20 words would yield 
a substantial profit. a. 
““Tt is not the Government’s business.’ ‘It is ow 
the Government’s sphere.’ Senator Edmunds does 
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think so (see Sen. Rep. 577, part 2); nor Walter 
Gresham (Postmaster- BL Re edna? nor ae 
Clark, nor r6 or more committees of Sones, nor Con- 
ae itself, nor the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. (See for authorities the last topic of this article, 
‘Duty of the Government to Establish a Postal Tele- 
graph.’) Henry Clay did not think the telegraph was 
out of the Government’s sphere ; nor did Charles Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts; nor Thomas Jefferson, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, 
and the other founders of the Constitution who ex- 
pressly made the transmission of intelligence a part of 
the business of the Government. 

““* The Government could not be sued.’ It will bean 
easy matter to provide that damages for error or de- 
lay should be recovered by suit against‘The Tele- 
graph Department.’ 

‘““* But the increase of patronage will be dangerous.’ 
There need not be any increase of patronage. The 
Government may contract for telegraphic service as it 
does for railway service. Or it may own the lines and 
contract for the service. Or better far, it may own 
and operate the lines under strong civil service rules, as 
is the case in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Australia, and other countries. (See 11th Report U.S. 
Civil Service Com., 1895.) With a solid civil service 
law and a non-partisan board (¢. e., a board composed 
of a member from each party) to administer it, an in- 
crease of public employees no longer means an in- 
crease of patronage, for there is no patronage where 
appointment depends upon merit proved in competi- 
tive examination; promotion follows on valuable ser- 
vice, and removal is only for serious cause judicially 
ascertained, witha right of appealto the regular courts. 
Such provisions would form a part of a wise postal 
telegraph law. But even without them the danger 
from increase of patronage would be slight. The 
United States has 240,000 employees. In combination 
with the post-office, the telegraph would not require 
an addition of more than 20,000, a large part of them 
women and boys who are not yet ableto vote. With 
a population of 70,000,000 and a voting class of 18,000,000, 
a group of 260,000 Government employees does not look 
alarmingly dangerous, especially when we consider 
that 48,000 are already under civil service rules, 40,000 
more in army and navy, and another large body com- 
posed of quite inoffensive women. 

“*Only one in 60 uses the telegraph. No probable 
reduction of rates or increase of facilities would be 
apt to raise the proportion much, and it would not 
be fair to put on the taxpayers the burden of a service 
used only by afew.’ As already remarked, there will 
not be any burden about it. The business can easily 
pay for itself and more, as,it does in many countries 
across the sea. It will be more apt to lower the rates 
of taxation than to raise them. But there is another 
and deeper falsity in the above objection. The state- 
ment that ‘ no probable reduction of rates or increase of 
facilities would be apt to raise the proportion’ of peo- 

le using the telegraphisa statement that could only 
ts made by one quite unacquainted with the history 
of the telegraph and the post-office, both in Europe 
and America, and with the history of this discussion, 
or by one entirely free from any inconvenient regard 
for the truth. The facts set forth in numerous public 
documents in this country and in Europe, and reported 
to Congress by its committees again and again, conclu- 
sively prove that reduction of rates and increase of 
facilities produce the most astonishing increase in the 
use of the service. ‘The reduction of rates one half in 
Belgium and Switzerland doubled the aie sipeareaa 
in one year’ (Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 4), and the exten- 
sion of facilities was slight, only one fifteenth to one 
twentieth, merely the normal growth. (See statistics, 

. Rep. rr » 2y 56. 

Bee the ‘ aan tion does not do and never has 
done one half the business its lines would carry, so that 
the total increase would be from twenty to one hundred- 
fold the present business. The development of business 
consequent upon low rates and the extension of lines 
results from the use of the telegraph by a larger num- 
ber of people. The wealthy people of the cities use it 
now eirhey wish to; they would use it little if any 
more with a five-cent rate than with a rate of 25 cents. 
But to the poor and to Lage in moderate circum- 
stances, the difference between the telegraph and 
postal rates is practically prohibitive except under the 
stress of very special need. President Green of the 
Western Union said that 46 per cent. of their business 
is speculative, 34 per cent. legitimate trade (his own 
words), 12 per cent. press, and 8 per cent. social (Bing- 
ham Hearings, 1899, p. 56). In Sen. Rep. 577 per a 
p. ts, the then president of the Western Union sai : syd 
ycompany’s social business was 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
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whole. In Belgium the social messages constitute 55 
to 63 per cent. of the whole.” 


The real reason why the Government has 
not adopted the postal-telegraph is undoubtedly 
shown by the following quotations from Post- 
master-General Wanamaker’s argument before 
the Congressional Post-Office and Post-Roads 
Committee in 1890 : 


“In the present discussion Mr. F. B. Thurber, of 
New York, has given a list of the directors of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. I beg toappend their 
names: Norvin Green, Thomas T. Eckert, John T. 
Terry, John Vanhorne, Jay Gould, Russell Sage, 
Alonzo B. Cornell, Sidney Dillon, Samuel Sloan, Rob- 
ert C, Clowry, George J. Gould, Edwin Gould, John G, 
Moore, Cyrus W. Field, Henry Weaver, Percy R. Pyne, 
Charles Lanier, Austin Corbin, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Frederick L. Ames, John Hay, William D. Bishop, 
Collis P. Huntington, George B. Roberts, Sydney 
Shepard, Erastus Wiman, William W. Astor, Chauncey 
M, Depew, James W. Clendenin, Henry M. Flagler. 

“Mr. Thurber used this list of names to answer the 
question why the public cannot have the great boon of 
a postaltelegraph. ‘No such list of names,’ he added, 
‘can be foundinthe directory of any other corporation 
in this country. Every name represents some great 
interest. They are the richest and the best in the 
financial world. They deservedly rank as our best 
citizens; their names are found scattered throughout 
the religious and charitable world, but in the matter of 
transmitting intelligence their interest diverges from 
that of the general public, and it remains to be seen 
whether 65,000,000 of people or the comparatively few 
stockholders which these men represent will be able 
to control the great force of electricity as applied to 
the tranmission of intelligence.’ 

“According to uncontroverted statements made be- 
fore your honorable committee, the capital stock of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 1858 was $358,700. 
The stock dividends declared between 1858 and 1866 
amounted to $17,810,146, and the stock issued for new 
lines was $1,937,950; So that the capital stock on July 
I, 1866, WaS $20,133,800. In 1866 new stock was created 
to the amount of $20,450,500; so that the total capi- 
tal of the Western Union on July 1, 1867, was $40,568, - 
300. The largest dividend declared by the company up 
to 1874 was 414 per cent. The largest 
amount of stock ever divided at one 
time was $10,000,000, and for a period of 
seven years the dividends were about 
roo per cent. a year on its average capi- 
tal. It was by adding dividends to div- 
idends, and by piling the one up on top 
of the other that this tremendous amount of $46,000,- 
ooo of capital and debt was created. The history of 
the company shows no change of policy. In 1874 the 
company bought up its own stock and the stock of 
other telegraph companies and accumulated a fund of 
Over $15,000,000, which was held in one shape or another 
in the treasury of the company. An investment of 
$1000 in 1858 in Western Union stock would have re- 
ceived up to the present time stock dividends of more 
than $50,000 and cash dividends equal to $100,000, or 300 
per cent. of dividendsa year. These have been some 
of the dividends declared : In 1862, 27 per cent.; in 1863, 
roo per cent,; 1n 1864, roo per cent.; in 1878, $6,000,000 ; in 
1881, one of $15,000,000 and another of $4, 300,000 ; in 1886, 
25 percent. The Western Union plant, exclusive of its 
contracts with railroads, could be duplicated for $35, - 
000,000. Its present capital is $85,960,000, It has real- 
ized $100,000,000 of net profits in 25 years by its high 
eharges. .. « 

“<The great question,’ said Congressman Raynor, 
discussing the Glover Telegraph Bill at the last Con- 
gress, ‘that underlies the discussion of this measure, 
is whether we are not in the hands of a monopoly that 
not only has the right to fix its charges arbitrarily, but 
can crush opposition whenever it encountersit. Of all 
these monopolies, I submit that the telegraph system 
of this country, substantially owned and controlled by 
one man, is the worst and most dangerous of them all.’ 
‘It is no longer safe or expedient,’ Mr, Raynor went 
on, ‘to intrust into the hands of one overpowering 
monopoly the telegraph business of thiscountry. Itis 
a power that not only can be used, but has been per- 
verted, for purposes hostile to the best interests of the 
people; the markets of the country, its finances, and 
its commercial interests to so large an extent depend 
upon the honest and honorable administration of the 
business of this company, that the people are notina 
mood to repose a trust of this character any longer 
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without competition in the hands of a stock-jobbing 
corporation.’ I have tried to show that the telegraph 
service of this country ought to be cheaper and not 
inaccessible to the people. Business men generally, 
and the industrial and farming classes, too, demand 
that the service shall be more efficient as well as 
cheaper. The ordinary opposition, which under the 
direction of competent men would bring prices down 
and make the service quicker and more accurate, has 
been tried a score of times and it has always failed. 
There is pratically but one telegraph company in this 
country to-day. I say this because the Postal Tele- 
graph Company has an arrangement with the Western 
Union by which prices are to be kept up. 

“Since the introduction of the quadruplex 20 years 
ago, the Western Union Company has, I am told, made 
but one change or improvement in its method of tele- 
graphic transmission, having for their object the great- 
est speed or the transmission of a larger volume of 
traffic of a given wire. Irefer tothe Wheatstone auto- 
matic, an English invention which has been in success- 
ful use on the Government lines in that country for 8 
orio years. On the other hand, England has not only 
adopted our quadruplex, but also the Delaney multi- 
plex, another American invention.” 


Some of the more statistical facts as to the 
telegraph are as follows : 


“Tn 1774 Lesage, of Geneva, constructed a telegraph 
consisting of 24 wire signals, being sent over each wire 
for different letters of the alphabet by frictional elec- 
tricity. This had been suggested in an article in 7he 
Scots Magazine of February 1, 1853. In 1816 Francis 
Ronalds constructed a telegraph of one wire, using fric- 
tional electricity and exhibiting signals by the diver- 
gence of pith balls. In 1820 Ampére suggested the ap- 
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plication of the galvaniccurrent. In 1839 the first actual 
telegraph was constructed, extending from Padding- 
ton to Drayton, England, 13 miles. Dr. W. O’Shaugh- 
nessy constructed the same year the first over- 
ground line in Calcutta, India. Samuel F. B. pret 
of New York, invented the system of a pencil move 
by an electric magnet and a single con- 

ducting circuit in 1836. The first line ae 
was constructed from Washington to §tatistics. 
Baltimore (40 miles) in 1844, and the 

first message transmitted May 27, 1844. 

The first experiments in submarine telegraphy were 
made in Calcutta in 1839 by Dr. O'Shaughnessy. In 
1851 a permanent cable was laid across the English 
Channel. The first Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid in 1858, but soon failed to transmit words, and not 
till 1366 was an Atlantic cable successfully submerged, 
According to F. L. Pope, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, the 
total length of line in all countries in 1894 WAS 900,- 
ooo, of which 158,000 is submarine. The number of 
messages transmitted in 1893 was: Great Britain, 69,- 
907.848 ; United States (Western Union in 1894), 58,632,- 
237; France, 47,017,117 ; Germany, 33,172,116, Austria, 
12,068,084; Italy, 9,681,512; Hungary, 6,522,302; Belgium, 
5,414,864. The rates for service are as follows: Eng- 
jand, 12 cents for 12 words; Germany, 17 cents for 10 
words, and a discount of a cent anda quarter for every 
word less than 10; Italy, 18 cents for r5 words; Swit- 
zerland, ro cents for 10 words; Belgium, o cents for 10 
words. In France the rate is 1o cents for to words 
within the country, and 2 cents per word from the 
French-African possessions, a 1o-word message from 
North Africa costing but zocents. Distance is not con~- 
sidered in making the rates. No more charge is made 
for 100 than for x mile, the same principle being applied 
as that governing our postal system. According to 
the World Almanac for 1896, the following are the 
statistics of the Western Union Telegraph Company : 
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37,380 
54,109 
72,833 
85,645 
156,814 
171,375 
178,754 
183,917 
187,98r 
189,576 
189,936 
190, 303 
189,714 


Cables, 


Offices.: Messages. Receipts. Expenses. 
R260) a} 6. citees Kosai PO) OP eee 
39972 951573646 $7,138,737-96 | $4,910,772.42 
6,565 17,153y710 Q564,574-60 6,3350414-77 
95°77 20,215,509 12,782,894.53 6,948,956.74 

15,658 471394530 17)IQT,Q09.95 13y154,628.54 
17,241 51,463,955 19,711, 164.12 14,640, 592.18 
18,470 54,108,326 20,783,194.07 14,565,152.61 
19,382 55,878,762 22,387,028.91 I5,074,303.81 
20,098 59,148,343 23,034,326.59 16,428,741.84 
20,700 62,387,298 23,706,404.72 16,307,857.10 
21,078 66,591,858 24,978,442.96 17,482, 405.68 
21,166 58,632,237 21,852,655.00 16,060, 170.00 
21,360 58,307,315 22,218,019.18 16,076,629.97. 


a a a 
The average toll per message in 1868 was 104.7 ; in 1889 was 31.2; in 1800 was 32.4; in 189r Was 32.5; in 1892 was 


31.6; in 1893 Was 31.2; in 1894 WaS 30.5 ; i 
WAS 63.4; iN 1889 WAS 22.4; 
1895 WAS 23.3. 


References: A series of 16 articles, by Professor 
Parsons, in 7he Avena for 1896, commencing in Janu- 
ary ; United States Post Offive Reports. See also 
NATURAL MONOPOLIES, 
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TELEPHONE, THE.—Recent develop- 
ments promise to place the telephone within the 
reach of all, Service is being offered in places 
of moderate size at $8 to $12 a year by private 
companies. If the telephone and telegraph 
were combined with the post-office, it might soon 
be possible for every farmhouse to have the 
means of cheap and almost instantaneous com- 
munication with neighboring towns, and any 
citizen could at trifling cost communicate with 
any other in the country. The arguments for 
and against the public ownership of the tele- 
phone are the same as in the case of the tele- 
graph, and will be found under that head. We 
confine ourselves here to the statement of a few 
of the most sigaificant facts, 


: in 1895 was 30.7, The average cost per message to the company in 1868 
In 1890 WAS 22.7; 1M 1891 Was 23,2; in 1892 Was 22.3; in 18903 WaS 22.7; in 1804 was 23.3; in 


Nations that begin with public ownership do 
not change to private ; but there is a strong 
tendency toward public ownership in countries 
that begin with the private system. Belgium 
began with private telephones in 1884, but found 
it best to transfer them to public one and 
January 1, 1893, all the telephone lines in the 
State became public property. Great Britain 
has ciphered out the same sum in social eco- 
nomics, and after many years of private tele- 
phony reached a similar conclusion and estab- 
lished a national system of telephone lines in 
1895. Austria has moved along the same path, 
and since January, 1895, private telephone com- 
panies have ceased to exist in Vienna. Norway 
also has decided (1895) to take possession of ail 
the trunk telephone lines. When the State 
owns the trunk lines and the municipalities own 
the local exchanges you have the very best pos- 
sible telephone system. Trondhjem, in Nor- 
way, has bought up its telephone system. 
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Other cities like Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc., 
are constructing municipal plants, and many 
More are discussing the subject. In America, 
the call for a postal telegraph includes the tele- 
phone. On the other hand, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Australian republics, 
and other countries that have had public tele- 
phones for years show no disposition to transfer 
them to private corporations. 

The charges under public ownership are a 
mere trifle compared to the ordinary charges of 
private monopoly—from $8 to $16 a year public, 
and $36 to $250 under private monopoly is about 
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the relative charging power. There is some 
competition just now in consequence of the ex- 
piration of the telephone patents, so that even 
private companies are making low rates ; but a 
vast syndicate is forming for the control of the 
telephone, the Western Union and the Bell have 
combined, and the probability is that monopoly, 
by force of enormous combinations, will take 
the place of monopoly by patent ; if so, the peo- 
ple will soon be little better off than before the 
patents expired unless they adopt municipal. 
ownership of local lines and national ownership 
of the distance telephone. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION CHARGES. 


Local Conversation 


Rate between Rate between Dis- 
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careatsE rite (Postal Rates's iisicccscadsvscssoe wees Gi, ot 6ncO\ 72) 12 cents to $1.00 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE. 
United States (Bell)........... Porat set's Satie «'s'6 oe 


to to 15 cents. 


15 to 25 cents, 30 cents to $10.00 


The first suggestion of the possibility of trans- 
ferring sound electrically was made by Charles 
Bourseul in 1854, and in 1861 Philip Riis, in 
Germany, published an account of experiments 
in this line. A working plan was, however, 
first invented by Alexander Graham Bell, and 
patented March 7, 1876. According to the 


World Almanac for 1896, the following are 
the latest statistics made public by the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company, which practically 
monopolizes the telephone business of the Unit- 
ed States. The figures are for January 1 of 
each year : 


1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
HOSCHANGES:.....cicieses ox 788 812 838 867||Miles of wire sub- 
Branch offices........ 509 539 571 572||_ MATINE........0+c008 1,029 1,336 1,637 1,856 


| 


Miles of wire on poles) 
Miles of wire on 


Miles of wire under- 
ground...... eae SoBe 79,334) 90,216] 120,675] 148,285 


180,139| 201,259| 214,676] 232,008|/Total miles of wire .. 
Wotal ciretits*--....-- 


ALGITNES 5 vie cose I 14,980] 16,492] 14,525||/Total employees..... 
tes < teas ip : Total subscribers .... 


266,456 | 307,791 | 353,480 | 396,674 
186,462 201,322 205,891 | 212,074 

8,376 9,970 10,421 | 11,094 
216,017 232,140 237,186 | 243,432 


The number of instruments in the hands of 
licensees under rental at the beginning of 1895 
was 582,506. The numberof exchange connec- 
tions daily in the United States is 2,088,152, or 
a total per year of over 670,000,000. The aver- 
age number of daily calls per subscriber was 
eight and one half, The company received in 
Tental of telephones in 1894, $2,502,992.17. It 
paid its stockholders in dividends in 1894, $2,400,- 
ooo. Thecapital of the company is $20,000,000. 

References: An article on the telegraph monopoly 
in The Arena for September, 1896, and_ Mr. Bennett’s 
Telephone Systems of the Continent, Telephoning in 
Great Cities, and various articles in the English elec- 
trical journals by the same writer. 
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TEMPERANCE.—(See also SoutuH Caro- 
LINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM; HicuH LiIcENsE ; IN- 
‘TEMPERANCE; Liquor TRAFFIC; NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF THE Liquor TRAFFIC; NORWEGIAN Sys- 
TEM; PROHIBITION; PRoutBiTion Party; Pov- 
ERTY ; WoMAN’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


We give in this article a brief sketch of the 
temperance movement, referring the reader to 
the above articles for details. 

The temperance movement may be said to be 
a modern movement ; intemperance is as old as 
history. We find instances of intoxication in 
Genesis, the oldest Hebrew writing, and in Ho- 
mer’s pictures of early Greek social life. Intoxi- 
cation is described or referred to in the ancient 
books of China, the Vedas of India, the Aves- 
tas of Persia, and in all early traditions. The 
fiery ‘‘ rice wines’’ of India and China matched 
the drugged wines of Greece and Rome. Fer- 
“mentation was usually the early source of in- 
toxicating drinks ; distillation has been known 
in Europe at least for only six centuries. Spirit 
drinking is said to have developed first in north- 
ern climes, and perhaps in England. ‘There 
were, however, some early attempts at temper- 
ance reform. The Chinese claim that eleven 
centuries before Christ some of their emperors 
made strenuous temperance reforms, one going 


- 
Temperance. se Temperance: 
In the American colonies the evil was as bad. — 
Dr. Dorchester (Problems of Religious Prog- 
ress) tells us that in 1790 24 gals. of distilled 
spirits and wine were consumed per capita ; in 
1810, 44; in 1823, 74 of spirits alone. Ata later 
date there were 400,000 confirmed drunkards, 
while everybody drank a little, and often to ex~- 
cess. The rich drank French and Spanish bran- 
dy ; the middle classes, Jamaica rum ; the poor, . 
New England rum. Drunkenness was not un- - 
common among the clergy, and an ordination 
was often little short of a debauch. Rum was 
to be destroyed, as did later Terbaldus, a Bul. a requisite of every gathering. All public men 
garian prince. The Carthagenians forbade drank. (See also CRIME.) ; 
wine in the camps and among magistrates hold- 4s-The modern temperance movement began in 
ing public office. In northern climes the use ‘the first quarter of this century, in England 
of intoxicating beverages was universal. The first, tho it first gained headway in the United 
Saxons were mighty eaters and drinkers. The States. In 1800 Micajah Pendleton, of Nelson 
mead horn plays a large part in all Saxon liter- County, Va., signed and circulated a total ab- 
ature. Mead or metheglin they made from stinence pledge. In 1804 Dr. Benjamin Rush 
honey, beer from barley. Weddings, christen- (g.v.), of Philadelphia, wrote an important tem- 
ings, and funerals were scenes of intoxication, perance paper, and in 1805 Dr. Ebenezer Por- 
sometimes of orgies. The burial clubs (see ter, of Connecticut, preached an important ser- 
Guitps) were drinking clubs. The Church mon. In 1808 Dr. J. B. Clark founded. in Sara- 
strove somewhat for reform, perhaps because toga County, N. Y., the Temperance Society 
the clergy needed it. St. Gildas the Wise in of Moreau and Northumberland. In 1813 the 
570 A.D. ordered the drunken clergy to be pun- Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
ished. St. David (569) punished also the publi- Intemperance was formed. In 1826 the Ameri- 
can. King Edgar, at the instance of Dunstan, can Society for the Promotion of Temperance 
limited by law the number of taverns and the was founded in Boston, based upon total absti- 
size of the pots. By a law of 1285 tavernsin mnence, the Rev. Mr. Hewitt being 
London were to close at curfew. This wasto the first general agent. By 1829 mpg gnitea 
preventcrime. Yetdrinkingincreased. When there were 11 State and about 1000 ols, 
George Neville was made Archbishop of York, local societies. The same year six States. 
in 1464, we are told that 300 tuns of ale and 100 ysermons by Lyman Beecher, of 
of wine were consumed. Bacon saw that ‘‘all Litchfield, Conn., produced a wide effect. In 
the crimes on earth do not destroy somany of 1833 there were 6000 local societies and over 
the human race nor alienate so much property 1,000,000 members; 2000 distilleries had been 
as drunkenness.” Beginning with 1603, legis- stopped. Most of this early temperance move- 
lation against ale houses and drunkenness is ment, however, was opposed simply to the 
very frequent, but accomplished nothing. Ac- use of distilled spirits. and the pledge in 
cording to Bishop Earle, the public house was general use had reference to these alone. 
the rendezvous for all classes. All or almost ider, beer, and wine were generally consid- 
all the clergy drank. Decker says that in 1632 ered harmless or indispensable. Total ab. 
a whole street was in some places but a con-  stinence from all intoxicating liquors was em- 
tinuous ale house, not a shop to be seen be- bodied in Pendleton’s pledge of 1800 and in the 
tween red lattice and red lattice. The Puritans New York society of 1809 and in a few other 
were about as bad. Pepys says Monk’s troops _ local societies, but was voted down by the gen- 
were most of them drunk all day. Even the | eral society in 1833. In 1836, however, at the 
women drank. Lecky says that in 1688, 12,400,-" meeting in Saratoga it was finally adopted, and 
ooo bbls. of beer were brewed for a population the American Temperance Society has since 
ofa little over 5,000,000, or about 90 gals. a been committed to total abstinence. In 1840 
head against about 29 at present in England. began the great but brief Washingtonian move- 
In the eighteenth century gin-drinking in- ment, when six intemperate drinkers in Balti- 
creased, Retailers hung out signs Saying, (\ more, Md.—Mitchell, Hoss, Anderson, Steers, 
Pee SHOT ade 1S aba drunk for 2d. Straw +McCurley, and Campbell—met one Friday even- 
g. leven million gals. of gin ing, April 2, at their usual resort, and suddenly 
were consumed in England in 1733; nearly resolved to reform. They drew up a pledge, 
20,000,000 in 1742. In 1749 there were 17,000 signed it on the spot, calling themselves the 


so far as to otder all vines in the kingdom to 
be uprooted. In India and Persia the priest- 
hood early made some attempts at reform, and 
the Buddhists taught total abstinence. Bud- 
dhist sects seem to have spread total abstinence 
ideas far and wide, and among the Hebrews 
there were various total abstinence orders and 
sects, such as the Nazarites and Rechabites in 
olden times, and the Essenes and Therapeutee 
of the time of Christ. Draco is said to have 
punished drunkenness with death, and Lycur- 
gus, king of Thrace, to have ordered all vines 


gin shops within the bills of mor- 


: tality. Crime and immorality rose. 
Fae In 1736 Parliament tried ie sup- 
press gin-drinking by putting a 
prohibitory tax on it, but the illicit 
trade was so great that it soon went to the other 
extreme, and made the trade well-nigh free. 
But this did no good. In 1751 distillers were for- 
bidden to sell to unlicensed publicans, and tip- 
pling debts could not be collected by law. Ac- 
cording to Lecky, this did some good. Gin 
began to give way to beer, a vast improvement, 


Washingtonian Society. They began to hold 
public meetings, and met with great success. 
Crowds attended, and thousands took the 
pledge. Many became speakers, and Washing- 
tonian societies were organized everywhere. In 
four or five years it is estimated that 150,000 


drunkards and 500,000 others signed the pledge. 


The movement, however, did not endure. The 
toper’s motley became the sensational talk of 
speakers, andignorant and sometimes evil men, 
caring only for notoriety or pay, ruined the — 
movement. In 1842 the Order of the Sons of. 
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Temperance was founded in the city of New 
York, the first society modeled after Masonic 
ideas. In 1845 the Order of the Templars of 
Honor and Temperance, and in 1851 the Order of 
Good Templars (g.v.) were formed. 
In 1845 a law in New York State 
prohibiting the public sale of alco- 
holic liquor was passed and re- 
_ ferred to the people, and received 
alarge majority, butin 1847 it was repealed. In 
1851 the Maine law (g.v.) was passed. (For tem- 
perance legislation since that date, see PRouIsI- 
TION ; Hic License; Locat Option.) In 1874 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union com- 
menced its important and successful movement, 
for an account of which see that head. The in- 
fluential Catholic Total Abstinence Union was 
formed in Baltimore in 1872. 

In Great Britain Dr. Trotter, of Edinburgh, 

wblished a book on the effects of intemperance 
in 1809. The first temperance society was or- 
ganized in Skibbereen, in Ireland, in 1818. 
The first society based on total abstinence was 
formed at New Ross, Ireland, by the Rev. 
George Cane in 1829, tho the same year one 
was formed in Glasgow, Scotland. Within a 
year there were 25 societies in Ireland. The 
first society of England was formed in York- 
shire in 1830, teetotalism being still used as col- 
loquial for total abstinence, and the same year 
the London Temperance Society held its first 
public meeting. In 1831 the British and For- 
eign Temperance Society was formed, and in 
Dublin the Hibernia Temperance Society. In 
1830 the Duke of Wellington Beer Act tried to 
encourage the use of beer instead of spirits. 
In 1834 a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to report on the subject. 
Mr. Muchmoore in this report describes the 
evils of the day. Fourteen public houses were 
patronized by 2750 persons each perday. They 
had connected with them large halls invisible 
from the street, where girls of the town, sailors, 
etc., danced. According to the census there 
was then one public house for every 20 families 
in the United Kingdom. ‘To-day there is not 
one for every 50. ‘The spirits distilled in Eng- 
land rose from 43,000,000 in the four years, 179I- 
95, to 154,000,000 1n 1826-31, 

In 1838 the Rey, Theobald Mathew (Father 
Mathew), a Roman Catholic priest in Cork, in 
Ireland, commenced a temperance movement, 
and in the space of five months administered 
the pledge to 150,000 persons in Cork alone. 
In Galway 100,000 took the pledge 1n two days. 
He traveled in Ireland and England, and in 
1850 came to America, everywhere finding 
great success, and becoming known till his 
death, in 1856, as the Apostle of Temperance. 
The Father Mathew societies of the Catholic 
Church still attest his memory, tho much of 
his early work died away, From 1840 to 1850 
the temperance movement languished, and in 
1850 the British and Foreign Temperance So- 
ciety perished of inanition. In 1853 a United 
Kingdom Alliance was formed in Manchester 
to agitate for prohibitory laws. Various ideas 
were introduced from the United States, and 
in 1868 the Order of Good Templars. The 
Church of England Temperance Society was 
formed in 1862. Total abstinence became the 
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cry. A Working Man's Teetotal League was 
formed and other similar societies. In 1872 
was passed the Licensing Act, the most impor- 
tant act of the century, tho acts have been very 
numerous, most of them ineffective. In 1876 
the House of Lords appointed a select commit- 
tee on the subject. At present the Church of 
England Temperance Society seems to be the 
largest society with 609,319 members, 384,289 
of these being juveniles, and of the remainder 
174,637 being of the total abstinence section, 
According to Mr. Nelius, one person in England 
out of eight is a teetotaller, but Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell, to whose articles in the Vatzonal Re- 
view for December, 1895, and April, 1896, we 
are much indebted for our facts, very much 
questions whether this is not a great exaggera- 
tion. ; 

During recent years notable advance has been. 
made in Great Britain along the line of senti- 
ment in favor of Sunday closing. Scotland has. 
had all-day Sunday closing since 1853-54; Ire- 
land, except in the five chief towns of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, since 
1878 ; and Wales, since 1881. Up to 1839 pub- 
lic houses were open throughout England the 
whole of Sunday except during the hours of 
morning and afternoon divine service. In that 
year, owing to the disorderly state of many of 
the London streets on Sunday morning, a clause 
was inserted in the metropolitan police act to 
close public houses from midnight on Saturday to 
one o’clock on Sunday afternoon. Other cities. 
followed suit, and in 1854 Patten’s bill fur- 
ther closed the public houses on Sunday after- 
noon from 2.30 to 6 o'clock, and Io at night to 4 
on Monday morning. This has been the law 
with slight modifications since that time. There 
is strong public sentiment in England for en- 
tire Sunday closing. Such sentiment is also 
spreading in Canada. 

On the Continent, sentiment in favor of tem- 
perance and total abstinenceis growing. In the 
Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden, 
the problem is being partially 
solved by the Gothenburg system, 
or State conduct of the liquor traf- 
fic. (Fora discussion of the bene- 
fits claimed for this by its advocates 
and the faults charged by its opponents, see 
GoTHENBURG SysteM; NORWEGIAN SYSTEM ; 
SourH Carona Dispensary LAw.) 

In France and Germany a number of medical 
and scientific bodies of the highest and most 
conservative authority have made utterances as 
to the evil effects of the use of intoxicating 
liquors. These have been in the nature, gen- 
erally, of warnings against the effects of drunk- 
enness on individual and national life, and 
have, therefore, furnished good refutation of 
the claim, made by some, that drunkenness is 
not a public evil in wine-drinking countries. 
Influential periodicals in France, like the review 
Science Francaise, Le Temps, and bodies like 
the French Academy of Medicine and the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, have 
taken up the fight against the beverage use of 
alcohol. In Germany, one of the most note- 
worthy of recent developments has been the 
publication in the Deutsche Verstcherung s- 
Zeitung, ot Berlin, of a lecture by Dr. Brendel, 
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delivered before the Anthropological Society of 
Munich (March 28, 1894), in which insurance 
companies are warned that their risks are dan- 
gerously increased by alcoholism—drink almost 
always shortening life. 

The latest developments in Europe of the tem- 
perance movement have been steps toward the 
nationalizing of the trade in alcohol by France, 
Switzerland, and Russia, In the United States, 
South Carolina has tried a similar system, and 
other States are preparing to follow. (See 
Sourn Carotina DispeNsARY System for the 
movement in Europe and in this country.) 

In the United States, the report (informally 
published in Zhe Atlantic for February, 1897) 
of the Committee of Fifty, organized in 1893, 
says that prohibition has abolished the manufac- 
ture of distilled and malt liquors on a large 
scale where it has been tried, tho it has not com- 
pletely excluded intoxicating drinks. It has 
often brought law into disrepute by its non-en- 
forcement. The report favors the taxing sys- 
tem rather than license, It thinks the South 
Carolina system successful, 


References: See the above-mentioned report, also 
CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM, was born in Lon- 
don in 1628, Entering the diplomatic service, 
he represented England atthe court of Brussels 
and in Holland. He sat in Parliament one 
year, but in 1680 retired from public life, and 
died in 1699. He wrote, among other books, 
Observations ee the United Provinces o 
the Netherlands (1672) and an Essay on the 
Trade of Ireland (1673), in which, says In- 
gram, he mingled just views and mercantilist 
prejudices. 


TENEMENTS AND TENEMENT- 
HOUSE REFORM.—We consider this sub- 
ject under three heads: I. The Tenement Evil ; 
II. Statistics of Tenements; III, Tenement- 
house Reform. 


I. Tue TENEMENT EvIL. 


We quote on this point from the valuable re- 
port of the Tenement-house Committee of the 
State of New York, dated January 17, 1895. 
The committee was appointed by act of the 
Legislature in 1894. 

Under the act the following were named by 
the governor as members of the commission : 
W. Bayard Cutting, Cyrus Edson, Roger Fos- 
ter, R. W. Gilder, Solomon Moses, George B. 
Post, and John P, Schuchman, Mr. Cutting 
being unable to accept the appointment, the 
governor appointed in his place W. D’H. Wash- 
ington. Mr. Gilder was chosen chairman. The 
report which concerns New York City says : 


BAS ‘tenement-house * shall be taken to mean and in- 
clude every house, building, or portion thereof, which 
is rented, leased, let or hired out, to be occu pied, or is 
occupied, as the house, home or residence of three or 
more families living independently of one another, and 
doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more 
than two families upon a floor so living and cooking, 
but having a common right in the halls, stairways 
yards, water-closets or privies, or some of them. ey 

The entire population of the tenements in 1893 
according to the board of health census, was 1,332773 
persons, living in 39,138 houses, out of an entire esti- 
mated population of 1,891,306. Laws touching upon 
tenements may, therefore, where there is no exception, 
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directly affect 70.46 of our population. But itis esti- 
mated that of the entire tenement-house population, 
as defined by law, only about four fifths really belong 
to the class which is usually designated by that term, 
the remaining fifth living in what are known as flats, 
or apartment-houses. The board of health, in its prac- 
tical enforcement of the law, has not required its obe- 
dience in, nor made a regular inspection of, the better 
class of what the law defines as tenements, and which 
are included in that one fifth ; and in the figures above 
quoted the most expensive apartment-houses and their 
inhabitants are not included at all. The population of 
the city living in what are generally called tenement- 
houses, rather than apartment-houses, is believed to 
be eight fifteenths, or a little over one half of the total 
population of New York.... |. ‘ 

‘The overcrowding of other cities takes place mainly 
through the herding of human beings in a single room. 
For example, notwithstanding the great improvement 
in this respect in Glasgow since 1871, nearly 18 per cent. 
of the population of that city in 1891 slept an cooked 
and lived in a single room for each family. < 

“The committee is glad to state that this evil, tho 
it exists in this city to some extent, is by no means so 
great here as in the old world. On the other hand, we 
have an evil here whichis peculiarly our 
own. The ‘double-decker,’ so called, is 
the one hopeless form of tenement-house 
construction. It began with the old New 
York dwelling altered over ; and grad- 
ually a type was produced in some re- ’ 
spects better and in some worse than the earlier forms 
of the narrow tenement. The double-decker cannot 
be well ventilated; it cannot be well lighted ; it is not 
safe in case of fire. It is built on a lot 25 feet wide by 
zoo or less in depth, with apartments for four families 
in each story. This necessitates the occupation of 
from 86 to go per cent. of the lot's depth. ... 

“If we take the death-rate of children as a test, the 
Tear tenements show themselves to be veritable 
slaughter-houses, as shown in the following table, 
which only covers the lower wards, where such houses 
are numerous: 


New York 
Tenements, 


Death-rate 
Death-rate | of Children 
of Children | Under Five 
Under Five| Years of 
WARDS, Years of |Age in Front 
Age in Sin- | and Rear 
gle Tene- Tenements 
ments. on Same 
Lot. 
109.58 204.5, 
105.69 or4.08 
107.99 64.52 
103.56 09-54 
61.78 72.58 
95-58 129.56 
92.78 130.56 
57.20 62.58 
73-12 7-49 
83.05 200.59 
129.56 114.12 
62.04 78.36 


The following is from the report of the secre- 
tary of the Commission, Edward Marshall : 


“Your report on the death-rate in New York Cit 
shows that one of the most important elements whiten 
go to make it high is the presence of old and dilapi- 
dated buildings. This inspection shows 
that there are many houses in the city 


in an unsanitary condition which abso- Unfit 
lutely unfits them for habitation. One Conditi 
of the greatest menaces to health in the ¥02 ition. 


tenement-house, as it exists to-day, is 

the saturation of the walls, floors and 

everything else in the neighborhood of hallway sinks 
with Croton water and slops. It is thus that sinks in 
tenement-houses become centers of unhealthful influ- 
ence, In almost every case this condition can be traced 
to the lack of light in the hallways. A woman going 
to the sink to fill her pail with water or to empty into 
it refuse water, is doubly likely to spill the contents of 
her pail if the hall be so dark as to force her to wholly 
or partially feel her way. And the very lack of light, | 


which originally caused this mishap, is certain to ag- 
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ravate its results. Ifthe hall is dark, having spilled 
the water or slops, she is unable to see what she has 
done, and, therefore, does not attempt to remedy it. 
Light in the hallways would not only in most cases pre- 
vent her from wetting the floors of the hallways, but 
would, in case she did accidentally do so, generally in- 
duce her to clean up the mess before she left the hall. 
It istrue also that tenants throw refuse of improper 
character—such as bedroom water and humanexcreta 
-into the sinks of dark hallways more frequently than 
into sinks in well-lighted hallways. Where darkness 
makes identification of such an offender improbable, 
a person inclined to this kind of slovenliness has al- 
Most no reason for refraining from carrying out his 
vile impulse. More than roo sinks used for such im- 
proper and dangerous purposes were discovered by 
this examination, andit is generally known to the 
health board and your committee’s examiners that the 
use of sinks in dark hallways as urinals is by no means 
infrequent. These things cannot, of course, fail to 
threaten the health of the house in which they occur. 
The moral argument calling for light in the hallways 
of tenement-houses is a strong one. In the hetero- 
geneous population ofa large tenement-house, it is fre- 
quently true that young boys and girls receive first 
lessons in evil doings in dark hallways, which they 
would entirely escape were their actions, while pass- 
ing through or pausing in the hallways, open to the 
view of the other tenants in the house. The impres- 
sions of the committee’s examiners confirm those of 
Such students as Mr. Jacob A. Riis and others on this 
point. 


For Boston, the Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
reported in 1891 and 1892 as to the tenements. 
The following are some of the results : 


“Por the city as a whole, 67 per cent. of the estimated 
total population live in rented tenements, and while 
of the persons thus housed 12.08 per cent. is in tene- 
ments subjected to poor or bad outside sanitary condi- 
tions, and 8.38 per cent., 8.41 per cent., and 12.30 per 
cent. in tenements poor or bad with respect to light 
and air, ventilation and cleanliness, respectively, 
nevertheless these persons constitute but 8.09 percent., 
5.62 per cent., 5.64 per cent., and 8.24 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the estimated total population. 

“The whole number of sleeping rooms without out- 
side windows found in the city was 3657. L 

“Out of 3657, the aggregate number of sleeping 
rooms without outside windows, 113 wereintenements 
under excellent inside and outside sanitary conditions ; 
722 were in tenements under good inside and outside 
Sanitary conditions ; 337 in tenements fair as to light 
and air and ventilation, and classed as good with re- 
spect to outside sanitary conditiom and cleanliness; 

82 in tenements under conditions classed as fair, both 
internally and externally ; and 145 in tenements classed 
as poor both internally and externally. ie 

"Why do the tenants of the poorer houses remain in 
them? It isnot always poverty that compels them, al- 
tho this is generally the first conclusion. A special 
inquiry covering 475 families, comprising 2140 persons, 
residing in tenements or neighborhoods classed as poor 
or bad, was undertaken for the purpose of securing 
definite information upon this point. The result is pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Se ee 


|PERCENTAGES. 
Num- 

ber of | Popu- 
er Paaie lation. Fami- | Popu- 
liek. lies. | lation. 
Intemperance......+++-| 205 gi2 43-16 | 42.62 
Low rent .....cccscere- 74 290 15.58 £3555 
POVELtY. ..-cersccvecees 22 103 4-63 4.81 
THOICE...0% cov esceneserce 53 240 11.16 | 11.22 
Necessity....--++---.-- 117 572 24.63 26.73 
Nearness to work..... 4 23 0.84 1.07 
MING oA Gee cree ie sistas isis’ 475 2,140 100.00 | 100,00 


ee eee 


“In tabulating the results, the principal cause which 
Jed the family to occupy the poor tenement has been 
selected, altho in some cases more than one cause was 
found. For instance, if poverty and intemperance 
were both found to be operative, and intemperance 
was, after investigation, deemed to be the leading 
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cause, and poverty a result, rather than itself the main 
cause, the families have been classed under the head 
of ‘intemperance’ inthetable. The question of choice 
or necessity in regard to the tenancy of these worst 
places was frequently difficult to determine. The 
word ‘ necessity,’ as used inthe table, implies that the 
families classed under this head were obliged to oc- 
cupy the tenements in which they were found for vari- 
ous reasons different from the five other causes named. 
This explanation is required in order that the reader 
may not assume that where persons are classed under 
this head the necessity was a pecuniary one. If this 
had been the case, the family would have been classed 
under the head of ‘poverty’ or ‘low rent’ as might 
have been found most proper, The necessity in most 
cases was hardly capable of distinct definition. Some- 
times it was due to the inability of families with large 
numbers of small children to obtain tenements in bet- 
ter localities; sometimes it was attributable to the un- 
willingness of landlords, for reasons peculiar to the 
case, to admit the family to better tenements ; the 
nationality and occupation of the family were some- 
times found to be factors in determining the tenancy, 
and sometimes the necessity of residing near the place 
of employment obliged the family to occupy the tene- 
ment. When proximity to the place of employment 
was distinctly the controlling cause, however, the fam- 
ilies have been included under the head, ‘nearness to 
work.’ Asto the matter of ‘choice,’ one of the causes 
specified in the table, it should be said that while it 
may seem strange that any one should deliberately 
choose a tenement of this class, it is nevertheless true 
that many recent accessions of certain nationalities 
prefer to live in proximity to neighbors of the same 
nationality, and are not unwilling to occupy poor tene- 
ments or tenements in poor neighborhoods to gratify 
this preference.”’ 


Concerning the moral conditions in the tene- 
ments, the Rey. J. O. S. Huntington writes ia 
the Forum : 


“Take one block in a tenement-house district. It 
will measure 700 Fs 200 feet. On all four sides are 
rows of tenements four or five stories high. Behind 
one third of the houses in these rows are 
rear houses, with smaller rooms, darker 
and dirtier passages, backed often by Tenement 
another rear house, a brewery, a stable Life, 
or a factory. Altogether there are 1736 
rooms. In these rooms live 2076 souls, 
divided into 460 families ; thus, on the average, each 
family of five persons occupies three rooms. The 
population of some parts of New York is 290,000 to the 
Square mile—the most densely populated part of Lon- 
don has 170,000. Of course in many cases the family is 
larger (some of the very poorest people take lodgers), 
and in a number of cases we have found 14 or15 grown 
persons occupying two rooms, or even one. And then 
many of these ‘rooms’ are hardly more than closets, 
and dark closets at that. Almost all the bedrooms 
measure only seven feet by nine, and have but one 
door and one window. The door leads into the apart- 
ment that serves as kitchen, parlor, sitting-room, 
laundry and workshop, and the window opens on a 
dark stairway, up which the moisture from the cellar 
and the sewer gas from the drains are continually 
rising. One fifth of these rooms, too, are in basements 
below the level of the street, and nearly half of even 
the outer rooms open into courts only 20 feet wide, in 
which there are usually several wooden privies for the 
use of the 15 or 20 families in the front and rear 
houses, . . » 

“At all seasons of the year the inhabitants of a tene- 
ment-house must meet one another in the entries (some- 
times less than three feet wide), on the stairs, at the 
sink (there is but one on each floor); must see into one 
another’s rooms as each person goes in and out; must 
use the roof, the doorway, the yard, in common, But 
when the summer heats are on, and men and women 
crowd together on the top of the house waiting for a 
breeze to come, when men will sit all night on a seat 
in the park to escape the closeness of a room where 
fire has been burning all day (not tor cooking, but to 
heat the irons for the laundry or the tailor’s shop) ; 
when every window must stand open to let in what 
little air there is; then it may be seen that privacy in 
a tenement-house is not much more possible than inan 
eastern caravansary or in the steerage of an emigrant 
vessel. At suchatime every loud word spoken reaches 
the ears of scores of people. From one room come the 
harsh tones of a husband and wife in the heat of a 
‘family quarrel,’ oaths and imprecations ringing out on 
the fetid air; from another window come the shouts 
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and frantic laughter of men and women (God pity 
them!) trying to drown their misery in liquor from the 
gin mill on the corner, while from the roof of a neigh- 
boring house come the words of a ribald song flung 
out shamelessly to all within hearing, whether they 
choose or not. And, as if this were not debasing 
enough, in many of these blocks every other house has, 
on the ground floor, a saloon or rum shop, from which 
the smell of alcohol issues at all times; where the 
monotonous click of balls on the pool table sounds till 
after midnight, when it gives place to the howls of 
drunken men turned out on the street ; and past the 
door of which, often open into the entry, every person, 
every child, in the house must pass to and from his 


Oise on 

“But this by no means exhausts the abominations of 
the system of tenement house life, There is many a 
*home’ where a boy or girl over 14 years old would not 
think of passing an evening unless compelled to do so. 
Think of coming back after a hard day’s work in a 
shop to find the only sitting-room half filled with wash- 
tubs, the baby crying, children squabbling on the floor, 
or perhaps tumbling about on the bed ; the walls hung 
with the soiled clothes and dresses of the family ; the 
whole place reeking with the smell of fat and garlic 
from the hot stove ; the table ‘set’ with coarse, broken 
china, strewn on a dirty board ; a kerosene lamp, with- 
out a shade, smoking in the middle; a loaf of bread in 
the brown paper in which it was wrapped at the 
bakery, and a coffee-pot of black, bitter coffee. That 
is the scene which welcomes many a girl or boy, just 
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beginning to realize how differently other people live. 
Is it strange that they gulp down their sugarless coffee 
and, at the first chance, slip out into the street beneath? 

“Tam quite aware that much of what I have written 
will seem overstated. It seems so to me, and yet I 
know that it is not. Every single fact has been veri- 
fied and can be verified in thousands of cases. And 
this is not more than half the truth... of the horrors. 
of a state of things where manhood. is brutalized, 
womanhood dishonored, childhood poisoned at its very 
source. 

“That is the present witness of those who have 
looked unflinchingly at the facts. Two clergymen, 
one of them the rector of one of the largest of our city 
churches, the other now a missionary bishop, formerly 
a hard-working priest among the city poor, have re- 
cently given public utterance to the statement that in 
ered tenement-houses morality is practically impossi- 

e.’ 

II. SrarTIsTIcs. 


The following table gives the statistics of 
population, families, dwellings, and area in the 
12 largest cities of the United States, as com- 
piled from the returns of the censusof 1890. In 
the city of New York, 82 per cent. of the fami- 
lies live in houses having three or more fami- 
lies. In Philadelphia, more than 84 per cent. 
of the families have each a house of its own. 
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According to the census for 1890, the following per- 
centage ct the families occupied hired houses: Balti. 
More, 26.90; Boston, 26.06; Brooklyn, 81.44; Chicago, 
71.27; Cincinnati, 80.82 ; New York, 93.67; Philadelphia, 
Tp245 St. Louis, 79.53; San Francisco, 78.4& In Boston 
the percentage in four wards ran from 94.81 to 96.98; in 
New York, eleven wards ran 97.38 to 99.14. 

For statistics of density of population, see 
‘CITIEs, 

In Europe, altho there is no density of crowd. 
ing compared with some of the wards of New 
York City, there is often a larger proportion of 
population housed in cellars or in single rooms, 
In Glasgow, in 1891, according to Albert Shaw's 
Munictpal Government in Great Britain 
(p. 84), 100,000 people lived in one room and 
264,000 in two rooms. The Liverpool Victoria 
Legal Friendly Scciety proscribes for Liverpool 
alone, on account of the unhealthiness of their 
character, 167 ‘‘ streets wherein no members of 
the society may be entered’’ (Circular of Octo- 
ber 13, 1886). Yet these unhealthy streets are 
not too bad to be the only homes of thousands 
of the poorer citizens of that commercial center. 

Of the 1,000,000 Londoners estimated by Mr. 
Booth to be in poverty, practically none are 
housed as well as a prudent man provides for 
his horse. These 200,000 families, earning not 
more than a guinea a week, and that often ir- 
regularly, pay from 3s. to 7s. per week for filthy 
slum tenements, of which alarge proportion are 
absolutely ‘‘ unfit for habitation,’’ even accord- 


ing to the lax standards of existing sanitary 
offic . 


ers. 
On the Continent, according to the report of 
_the consul at Brussels in 1890, there were at 
that time 4601 working men’s dwellings, accom- 
modating 19,284 families. The number of fam- 
ilies occupying an entire house was 4gr ; three 
rooms, 1371 ; tworooms, 8058 ; one room, 6978 ; 
attic room, 2168; cellar, 200. The average 
monthly rental for one room was $2.25, and the 
average daily income, 60 cents. According to 
the report on Germany of the English Royal 
Commission on Labor, in Berlin the conditions 
are specially bad, and the average number of 
persons inhabiting one tenement (Grundstick) 
has risen from 60.7 in 1880 to 66.0in 1885. Sub- 
letting was shown by the census of 1880 to be 
exceedingly frequent, 7.1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation took in persons who boarded and lodged 
with them, and 15.3 per cent. took in persons 
to sleep (Schlafleute). One instance is given 
of a household taking 34 such night lodgers, in 
another case there were 11, including two wom- 
en. Thirty-eight per cent. of the families tak- 
ing night lodgers lived in a single room. 

Rents in Berlin for one room in the center 
ran up $5 per monthin 18go ; in the inner circle 
and western district they were from $2.80 to 
$3.60 ; in the outer circle from $1.90 to $2.50. 


Ill. TENEMENT-HovusE REFORM. 


Tenement-house reform has been attempted 
in different ways: (1) By cleansing the tene- 
ments and attempting to reform the habits of 
those living in them ; (2) by erecting model tene- 
ments ; (3) by municipal purchase of the worst 
sections, destroying the buildings, and erecting 
better ones; (4) by inducing the removal of 
families to the suburbs or to become owners of 


their own houses, 
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The most noted instance of the first method is 
the work of Miss Octavia Hill, in London, who 


began her work as early as 1864. She had 
reached the conclusion that many 

people were not fitted to live in 

model dwellings, and could only Rent 


gradually be made so. Moved to Collecting, 
pity and indignation by the doleful 

situation, she unburdened her mind 

to John Ruskin, and said jokingly, in reference 
to a given property, ‘‘ 1 wish you would buy it, 
put it in fair order, and let me collect the rents 
for you.’” He quickly responded, ‘' 1 will,’ and 
he did. Theexperience in her initial eftort was 
so satisfactory that she has since made friendly 
visitation of working people her life-work. 

Miss Hill purchases buildings out of repair, 
especially those which are filled with the lowest 
class that has any settled habitation. The 
houses are put in order, but no new appliances 
of any kind are added. The tenants wait for 
these until they have proven themselves capa- 
ble of taking care of them. A fixed sum is set 
aside for repairs; if any of it remains after 
breakage and damage have been made good, 
each tenant in turn decides in what way the 
surplus shall be speit, so as to add to the com- 
fort of the house. 

The pecuniary result has been satisfactory : 
5 per cent. interest has been paid on the capi- 
tal invested and a fund for the repayment of 
capital is accumulated. Miss Hill is invariably 
averse to giving statistics of the value of prop- 
erty under her control, the amount of rentals 
received, and the number of families visited, 
since she deprecates publicity. Advices, how- 
over, indicate that in 1887 Miss Hill and her 
friends had 5000 dwellings in their charge. She 
believes that there is not the same scope now 
for her work as formerly, the attitude of the 
people being much more independent. 

Miss Hill’s system has been largely copied in 
England, Scotland, andin this country : by Miss 
Ellen Collins in New York, Mrs. Lincoln in Bos- 
ton, Miss Edith Wright in Philadelphia. Miss 
Collins in New York bought six houses on the 
corner of Water and Roosevelt streets. It was 
in one of the worst localities, the resort of the 
worst characters, and the buildings are now the 
most orderly. 

The plan of model tenements is more ambi- 
tious. Thereporton the Housing of the Work- 
ing People, by Professor E. R. L. Gould, the 
eighth special report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, describes no less than 115 
enterprises of this kind in Europe and Amer- 
ica. In Europe, they exist in al- 
most all Gerinan cities and in man 
Englisnand French. Someofthem Model 
are simply commercial, while even Tenements. 
the semi-philanthropic ones have 
usually been made to pay a fair in- 
terest. The general plan of these is that of a 
central courtyard, around which the buildings 
are grouped with two and three-room flats, every 
room opening on the outer air. The best- 
known of these enterprises, tho only one among 
many in London, is that of the Peabody Fund. 
George Peabody in 1862 gave £150,000, and 
later increased it to £500,000 for erecting sani- 
tary homes for the London poor, Under the 
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management of the trustees this was used sin1- 
ply Gd capital, and more has been added, till the 
fund in 1893 was $5,406,238. Since the com- 
mencement $1,897,935 have been borrowed, 
mainly from the public works loan commission- 
ers, at an interest of about 34 per cent. 

The Guinness trust is due to the beneficence 
of Lord Iveagh (Edward Cecil Guinness), who 
in recent years made a gift of £250,000 ($1,216,- 
625) to improve the living environments of work- 
ing people. Two hundred thousand pounds 
($973,300) was to be spent in London and £50,- 
000 ($243,325) in Dublin. By the terms of the 
trust the poorer element only among the work- 
ing people was to be accepted as tenants, and 
the net returns were to be applied to perpetuat- 
ing the work. Provision for 3245 people has 
already been made in London. 

The Guinness trust has not yet completed its 
work in London. Four different estates have 
been created, containing in all 263 one-room, 
541 two-room, and 139 three-room tenements, 

Three thousand two hundred and forty-five per- 
sons were housed in all these buildings during 
the fiscal year 1893. 

There are numerous other such enterprises in 
London—some 600 ‘‘model’’ tenements in all, 
tho not all of them are model. Many of*them 
are simply commercial. Says Professor Gould : 


“Of the 160,000 people in London, who live in real, 
not sham, model tenement-houses, less than 25 per 
cent.reside in premises owned by philanthropic cor- 
porations like the Peabody and Guinness trusts. The 
remainder are tenants of individual owners and of 
companies who expect and receive remunerative com- 
mercial returns upon their investments.”’ 


In Germany, such enterprises are very com: 
mon, tho not so extensive, and are usually suc- 
cessful. 

In New York City the principal efforts toward 
furnishing improved dwellings to the poor have 
been made by’ the Improved Dwelling Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. W. B. Cutting, R. F. Cutting, 
D. Willis James, S. D, Babcock, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, J. W. Pinchot, John Claflin, George 
Bliss, and Dennison Wood are trustees; by 
Messrs. R. Fulton Cutting and W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, in a separate enterprise; by the New 
York Tenement-House Building Company and 
Association, of which Mr. Joseph Drexel, Mr. 
Oswald Ottendorfer, and Dr. Felix Adler have 
been and are the animating spirits; by the 
Chichester estate ; by Miss Ellen Collins and 
by Mr. Sloan. In Brooklyn, Mr. Alfred T, 
White, now commissioner of public works, has 
carried out an enterprise which has been an ob- 
ject lesson not only to New York but to the 
whole country. 

The general idea being the same, a mere 
mention may be made of some other undertak- 
ings. 

The Improved Dwellings Company, of Brook- 
lyn, is the outgrowth of a successful experiment 
in providing model tenements for working peo- 
ple by Mr. Alfred T. White. Nearly 20 years 
ago he made a private investment, and succeed. 
ed so well that he induced other members of his 
own family to cooperate'in the work, ‘The re- 
sult has been the erection of buildings acommo- 
dating nearly 500 families, and the most Satis- 
factory demonstration which has probably yet 
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occurred in this country of the financial success. 
which may attend this form of philanthropy. 

The Astral Apartments, also of Brooklyn, are 
owned by the Pratt Institute, and accommo- 
date some 325 persons, Such are but a few of 
similar undertakings in New York and Brook- 
lyn. In Boston, a cooperative building com- 
pany was incorporated in 1871. In Philadel- 
phia, Mr, Theodore Starr has been active in 
this line. Almost all of these enterprises have 
been financially successful. Says Professor 
Gould of them in an articleinthe Yale Review 
for May, 1896, based on his report : 


“There is no combination so mellifluous as philan- 
thropy and dividends. Humanity is never averse to 
simultaneous expansions of heart and pocket. ... 

“In America, out of the avowedly commercial en- 
terprises engaged in furnishing improved housing 
facilities, but one paid less than 5 per cent.; g.96and 10 
per cent. represent the maximum of net profits in two 
specific instances. The reason alleged for being tem- 
porarily unable to earn more than 2 per cent. in the 
single exceptional case wasa certain prejudice against 
the appearance of the building, which working men 
thought looked too much like a barrack or public in- 
stitution. This notion bids fair to pass away, since 
families who came to live there show a tendency to 
remain. : . 

“Of the two American semi-philanthropic housing 
corporations mentioned, both earned up to the fixed 
limit—viz., 4 per cent.,and imaddition from 3% to1¥% per 
cent. for reserve. ‘ : 

“In Europe but 3 out of the 29 commercial housing 
enterprises failed to earn at least 4 per cent., while 19 
earned 5 per cent. and upward.” . 


Municipal undertakings are mainly confined 
to Great Britain. In 1866 Glasgow redeemed a 
tract of 86 acres. Mr. M. T. Reynolds, in his 
monograph on The Housing of the Poor in 
American Citzes, published by the American 
Economic Association, says of this enterprise 
in Glasgow and of similar ones in other English 
cities : 


“The city of Glasgow may serve as an excellent ex- 
ample of expropriation, not only because of the large 
scale on which the work was undertaken, but because 
of the shrewdness with which it was carried out and 
the good results that followed. The city is very old, 

d, like all medieval towns, densely built. The lines 
of the streets in the older parts of the town had not 
been disturbed, tho the buildings had been rebuilt 
so that in certainjportions it was more densely crowded 
than any European town. The city was a maze of 
narrow and filthy streets, with lanes and alleys lined 
with old decaying houses, in which swarmed a popu- 
lation so dense that in some cases it reached rooo to 
the acre. 

‘In 1866 a plan was devised for redeeming a tract of 
88 acres, comprising the whole of the ancient town. 
Authority was obtained from Parliament to purchase 
property and tear down buildings, the 
expense of which was to be met by a 
tax or rental of sixpence on the pound Municipal 
for five years, and twopence for 10 Ent . 
years longer. This tax was reduced “Hterprises. 
to fourpence after the first year. The 
ground purchased was cleared, streets 
were laid out and the property was resold to be built 
on by new owners. he financial management was 
admirable. £350,000, raised by taxation; furnished 
sufficient capital for all improvements, and the net 
cost to the city, including suits lost, interest on cost 
of land lying idle, and all expenses of management, 
is estimated at about £180,000, Artificial elevation 
of prices by land-owners, in view of a sale to the city, 
was avoided by judicious management. All bar- 
gains were made individually, by a private agent, and 
no striking improvement, which should enhance the 
value of the land at any given point, was undertaken 
until all the land affected by it tas been purchased. 

.Tenants in the purchased dwellings were not 
evicted until places could be found for them else- 
where. The knowledge that they were to be dispos- 
sessed caused the erection of buildings and tenements 
for them where land was available, in the outskirts of 
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the town. The result of these changes was that th 
center of the city, in its reclaimed SOnaitOn, was built 
up with shops and warehouses, or houses for the mid- 
ree are while me po classes were housed on the 
irts, a much healthier iti i 
“eyes ee conditien of things than 

“Seven model tenements were erected at a cost of 
490,000, but these were soon sold to private owners, as 
they were found to be unprofitable, because, being 
erected at the expense of the city, they were consid- 
ered as public charities, and were consequently un- 
popular. 

“ The death-rate, which had been 32.4 per rooo from 
1868-70, fell to 25.5 per rooo from 1880-82. The num- 
a of crimes decreased from 10,899 in 1867 to 7869 in 
1873. 

“Five other towns where expropriation has been 
tried gave the following results: 


Total Cost of Property. Estimated Loss. 


PENGMESCe e na ee MOR ABO a occa sec nee II,0. 

Wolverhanipton...... 262,307... sccce-ccae ss cee 
DET Wena nS 5 Sucta eat! BERREO 6 60 Oxesan hk cack 379774 
Nottingham... ....... 5 35, 359500 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 40,000 nee See 18,300 


‘“From which we see that the average net charge 
was more than 30 per cent. on the original cost of the 
property. 

“In Birmingham 43 acres in the worst districts were 
cleared, and a new street 65 feet wide was run from 
the heart of the city. The land was then leased on 
long leases. The former population was gooo, com- 

rised in 1335 houses. In the first two years 4904 small 

ouses, accommodating 25,000 persons, were built by 
private enterprise. The deatu-rate decreased per- 
ceptibly. ... 

“The total for eight streets showed a reduction from 
26 per tooo to 20 per tooo, a saving of 2400 lives per 
annum.” 


Mr. Albert Shaw (Municipal Government in 
Great Britain, pp. 104, 105) says of Glasgow’s 
purchase : 


“The property still held by the trust is valued, at 
present reduced prices, at less than its cost. Themar- 
gin of shrinkage has, however, been practically cov- 
ered by current taxation, so that the account now 
stands about even—z.z¢., the assets and liabilities of the 
trust areata balance. The act authorized an annual 
assessment of sixpence in the pound of rental valua- 
tion, but the trustees have steadily reduced the levy 
until it is now only a halfpenny. 

“The principal improvement made is a system of 
modern streets in the center of the city that will be of 
advantage for centuries, and will repay the cost hun- 
dreds of times over. Twenty-nine new streets have 
been formed and 2; old ones greatly widened and im- 
proved. The old insanitary tenement property has 
not all been demolished. ... The city is, therefore, 
to-day a landlord on a large scale, and is holding really 
insanitary property for the sake of the rents, waiting 
for an opportunity to sell the sites before demolishing 
the buildings. Its rents now bring in annually about 
$100,000, which sum goes far toward offsetting the in- 
terest charge on the property held for sale. The im- 
provement trust has given the city, among other 
things, the handsome new Alexandra Park. Since 1892 
the trust has, in various ways, assumed a fresh ac- 
tivity. The enlargement of the city has made neces- 
sary new tasks of reform, and it is expected that Par- 
liament will give renewed and greatly extended pow- 
ers, under which various other areas of Glasgow will 
be subject to compulsory purchase and reconstruction 
of streets and houses.” 


London in 1875 and 1879 bought 42 acres in 
the heart of the tenement district inhabited by 
20,000 people, and sold it to working men ata 
net loss of £ 1,211,336. 

These are by no means all the municipal en- 
terprises in England of this kind. (For other 
enterprises in London, see Lonpon ; County 
Councit.) Edinburgh in 1867 dispossessed 1500 
families, expending $3,000,000, and now has 
plans involving as much more, to be spent in 
buying out the worst slums and erecting model 
tenements. Liverpool has erected several mu- 


nicipal artisans’ dwellings, 
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The corporation of Liverpool has more recent- 
ly erected other laborers’ dwellings. 

Outside of England practically nothing has 
been done on these lines. 

The efforts at inducing the tenement popula- 
tion to live in the country or to buy homes of 
their own have been very varied. In the 
United States, England, and in Scandinavian 
countries these efforts have mainly taken the 
form of building associations (g.v.) and have 
been very successful, especially in Philadelphia. 
Three thousand English societies possess an 
undistributed surplus of $10,000,000, and have 
been instrumental in furnishing nearly 400,000 
homes. Professor Gould, however, says of this 
plan (article in the Yale Revzew, May, 1806) : 

‘Cooperative building and loan associations have 
rendered most valuable individual and social service, 
but, like all other forms of pioneer effort, they may 
beimproved. They present three leading drawbacks : 

‘“;, Expense to borrowers is greater than is abso- 


lutely necessary. Enhanced profits to 
the lender—and he usually gets them— 


come from the pockets of acquiring pro- Model 
prietors who are borrowers. ‘ 
““2. Business skill of a high order is Dwellings. 


not readily available for management, 
involving occasional losses or failures. 

“3. In case of the death of a borrower before his 
term payments have been completed, his family is 
often obliged to surrender the home under disadvanta- 
geous circumstances.”’ 


Describing a better plan, he says : 


“The cheapest, fairest and most effective scheme for 
facilitating the proprietorship of homes among work- 
ing people, in existence at the present time, was origi- 
nated in Belgium in 1889. It has had seven years’ trial, 
and is steadily growing in favor. More than 60 com- 
panies are now in operation. Other countries, nota- 
bly France and Germany, are seeking to apply the 
same system. This measure is not socialistic, altho 
the loan capital comes from the general savings bank 
whose deposits the Government guarantees, and which 
is, therefore, in a sense an official institution. The 
loans are not made directly to working people, but to 
intermediate agencies which are responsible to the 
bank.” 

Besides these enterprises, many firms have 
made efforts to induce their employees to pur- 
chase their own homes on improved plans. Such 
efforts have been made by S. D. Warren & Com- 
pany, paper manufacturers at Cumberland 
Mills, Me. ; the Howland Mills Corporation of 
New Bedford, Mass. ; the Willimantic Linen 
Company, in Willimantic, Conn.; the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Company, of Lowell, Mass. In 
Great Britain, the Lever Brothers, of Birken- 
head, Eng., and James Smirton & Sons, of Car- 
noustie, Scotland, are leaders in this line. F Sir 
James Gowan, at Edinburgh, erected the Pilrig 
Model Dwellings as early as 1850. 

In France, there are cheap dwellings compa- 
nies at Paris, Havre, Lyons, Rouen, Belfort, 
while several mining, railroad, and other com- 
panies have undertaken enterprises of the same 
kind for their employees. In Germany, there 
are such companies at Berlin, Barmen, Miin- 
chen Gladbach, Landsburg on the Warta, Neuss, 
Mulhouse. Many private companies in Germany 
have erected such dwellings for their employees 
(for an example, see Krupp), and several State 
railways and government departments have 
done the same. ; ; 

In the United States, outside of private com- 
panies, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, in Boston, has 
erected oyer 100 stich houses, varying in price 
from $2500 to $6500, In New York City, in 
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1891, a syndicate was formed with a capital of 
$400,000 to put up such buildings to cost about 
$3500 each. For efforts at model dwellings in 
communities, see Guise; Krupp, LECLAIRE ; 
PuLi_Man. 

It is, however, generally felt that none of 
these methods go to the bottom of the question 
of the housing of the working classes. Professor 
Gould writes in the closing paragraph of his 
report (see above) : 

“Phe problem of the housing of working people in- 
cludes sanitary, economic, and ethical issues of the 
highest importance, but a final solution can only be 
wrought out along economic lines.” 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, closing his article on 
““Tenement Houses’ in Johnson's Encyclope- 
dia, says: 

“Tn its real essence the tenement-house question is 
in all the large cities of the world a question of trans- 
portation, and must be solved finally along that line. 

W.H. Tolman, Ph.D., writes in the Arena 
for September, 1896: 


“In dealing with any kind of a menace to human 
life in a great city, it is all important that the civic 


authority should be delegated ample power to deal» 


effectively with the threatened or threatening danger. 
Life is always of more moment than property, and the 
widening scope of power delegated to the munici- 
pality is a direct recognition of this fact. In American 
cities there isno authority allowed whereby the munici- 
pality may purchase and clear insanitary areas witha 
view to schemes of betterment, but there is ample 
provision on the statute books for the effectual better- 
ment of insanitary houses. Till, however, the indif- 
ference of the dwellers ‘above our fourteenth streets,’ 
the influence of vested interests, and the greed of the 
landlord or the money-getting machine are negatived, 
the slum will be with us.” 


In the same article he quotes the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Health and Housing 
of the London County Council as writing to him : 


“We have found that the abolition of slums by buy- 
ing the slum area outright, as our law allows us to do, 
is not entirely successful. There is such a large net 
loss on the operation te seh that the ratepayers 
would not stand it long. On a large scale it leads to 
overcrowding in the neighborhood of the displacement. 
We have just completed a large scheme of r5 acres, 
displacing 5000 people at a loss of £300,000. It is not 
usually possible to rehouse more than one half the 

ersons displaced. The other half crowd other places. 
We have come to the conclusion that it is more satis- 
factory to use the law severely as far as closing insan- 
itary houses is concerned, and to get the law so amend- 
ed that it will be illegal to rebuild any house worn out 
or burnt, unless itis put back 20 feet from the center 
of the road (sidewalk), This will prevent the perpetu- 
ation of our slums. Time will do the rest... . 

“We are trying to deal.with overcrowding by de- 
centralization, that is, by increasing cheap and quick 
means of transit to and from the suburbs. If we are 
successful, it willhelp us very much toward solving the 

ressing problem, as land iscomparatively cheap away 

rom the center. We find that disease, crime, and 
death are in proportion to the number of people ina 
given area.” 


As to what can be done now: 


“Mr. Riis makes the suggestion that ‘tenements 
may eventually have to be licensed, as now the lodg- 
ing-houses are, to hold so many tenants and no more, 
or the State may have to bring down the rents that cause 
the overcrowding by assuming the right to regulate 
them as it regulates the fares on the elevated roads.” 


(See also SLums; Poverty; Crry ; Municr- 
PALISM ; SINGLE TAX ; SOCIALISM.) 


References; Professor E. R. L. Gould’s Report onthe 
Housing of the Working People (Washington, 1895) ; 
Report of the Tenement-House Committee (New 
York, 1895); Report of Parliamentary Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes (London, 1885); Al- 
bert Shaw’s Munrcipal Governmentin Great Britain; 
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Booth’s Life and Labors of the People 
ae “i AL Ries Te, the Other Half Live (New Y' 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES.—(For the early 
developments of the textile industries, see Fac- 
ToRY SysteM; Manuractures; Macuinery.) In 
1860 the capital invested in textile industries 
was $150,080,852. In 1890 it was $739,973,061, | 
an increase of 393 per cent., while the product 
increased from $214,740,614 to $721,949,262, Or 
236 per cent. Eighty-nine per cent. of the tex- 
tile industries of the United States are in New 
England and the Middle States, 50 per cent. in ~ 
New England. The importance of the industry — 
in value and quantity of product excels that of 
any other industry. Cotton (g.v.) is the most — 
important part of the industry. In 1860 there — 
were Iog1 establishments manufacturing cotton, — 
and in 1890 only 905, yet the average number 
of spindles per establishment had increased from > 
4799 to 15,677, and the average product from 
$106,033 to $296,112. ; 

The capital invested in the United States on > 
the different branches of the woolen manufac- — 
tures was, in 1860, $38,814,422, and in 1890 $245,- 
886,743. Thelooms and spindles increased from — 
16,075 and 639,700 to 69,658 and 2,793,147 respec- 
tively. The number of establishments increased 
217. There were, in 1860, 213 _establishmen . 
engaged in making carpets, with a capital ’ 
$4,721,768 and a product of $7,857,636. In 1890 ~ 
there were only 173 establishments, with a capi- 
tal of $38,208,824, a product of $47,770,193. — 
Forty-six per cent. of this industry is located 
near Philadelphia. In 1850, in wool, hosiery, 
and cotton factories, women furnished 57 per 
cent. of the employees; in 1890, 48 per cent. 
The industry passed out of the home stage about 
1830 and entered the factory stage, where Amer- 
ican girls largely worked. To-day, English and 
French Canadian workmen are the rule, The — 
hygienic condition of the factories has much 
improved. Wagesin cotton factories were about 
44 cents a day from 1820-30; about go cents 
from 1830-50 ; $1.03 from 1850-60. In 1873 they 
were $1.49; in 1891, $1.24. In woolen mills 
wages were $1.12 before 1830 ; 86 cents in 1860; 
$1.28 in 1873, and $1.38 in 1891. (See WAGEs.) 
Labor organizations began in the textile trades — 
soon after the development of textile factories, 
and have played a large part in the American 
labor movement, especially in the agitation for 
shorter hours. (See SHort-Hour MOovEMENT.) — 
Strong local unions have been developed, how- 
ever, rather than large national unions. There 
is, however, a National Cotton Mill Spinners’ 
Association of America and a National Union 
of Textile Workers. The spinners’ union at 
Fall River is one of the strongest in the country. — 
In England, the strongest textile unions are the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, the Northern Counties Amalgamated © 
Association of Weavers, and the Amalgamated — 
Association of Card and Blowing Room Opera- 
tives. An International Textile Federation is 
being agitated in Europe. 


THOMPSON, ROBERT ELLIS, was 
born near Lurgan, in the north of Ireland, in 
1844, and emigrated to America with his par- 
ents in 1857. Graduating at the University 0 2 
Pennsylvania in 1865, he received the de- 
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gree of M.A. in 1868, and was chosen instructor 
in the university in that year, and Professor of 
Social Science in 1871, and transferred to the pro- 
fessorship of History and English Literature in 
1881. In 1892 he was elected Professor of His- 
tory and Literature in the Wayne Institute of 
Science. He has lectured on protective tariffs 
in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Amherst, 
Williams, and other colleges, in the first two 
by appointment of the corporation. His main 
works are: Soctal Science and Natural Econ- 
omy (1875), partly rewritten as Elements of 
Political Economy (1882) ; Protection to Home 
Industry (1886) ; The Divine Order of Human 
Soctety (1892). He belongs to the economic 
school of Henry C. Carey. Professor Thompson 
has edited the American Presbyterian (1866- 
70); the Pennsylvania Monthly (1870-81) ; the 
American (1880-91) ; the Sunday-School Times 
(1891). He also edited the first two volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. He is an or- 
dained minister of the Presbyterian Church. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID, was born 
at Concord, Mass., in 1817, his father being a 
small farmer and pencil-maker. In 1837 he 
graduated at Harvard College and returned to 
Concord as a private tutor, and as a school- 
teacher. He became intimate with Emerson, 
being at times an inmate of his home. He was 
soon a characteristic member of the then 
new transcendental school. Hesupported him- 
self by teaching school, by pencil-making, sur- 
veying, carpentering, and painting, making 
every year pedestrian excursions through the 
woods of New Hampshire. He was eccentric 
in his dress, manners, and mode of life; and, 
it is said (tho it is also denied), never went to 
church, never voted, and never paid a tax to 
the State. In 1845 he built for himself a wooden 
hut in the woods by Walden Pond, and con- 
tinued to live there—a cultured hermit—for 
two and a half years. After 1849 he lived at 
home with his parents and sister in Concord, 
In 1859 he became acquainted with John Brown, 
and was so influenced by him as to devote his 
life to the anti-slavery movement till his death 
in 1862. He combined high culture with the 
quick instincts, discernment, and love of nature 
of an Indian. He was a scornful enemy of 
every custom not based upon nature, reason, 
and morality. His only works published in his 
lifetime were A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers (1849); Walden (1854), but 
kept a voluminous journal and wrote many 
essays, from which large selections have since 
been published. 


THORNTON, WILLIAM THOMAS, was 
born at Burnham, Eng., in 1813, and educated 
at the Moravian settlement at Ockbrook, near 
Derby. He was secretary to the British Consul- 
General at Constantinople, 1830-35, clerk in the 
India House, London, 1835-58, secretary for 
public works in the India Office till his death in 
1880. His main works were Over-Population 
and tts Remedy (1845); On Labor: zits Right- 

ul Dues and Wrongful Claims, tts Actual 
"Present and Possible Future (24 ed., 1869). 


oe 


THRIFT has been recently called ‘‘an 
eclipsed virtue.” It is, perhaps, by many to- 
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day too much condemned, as it was once by 
most too much praised. In the period when an 
unbalanced and doctrinaire individualism pre- 
vailed in economic thought, the only true help 
was thought to be self-help, The only abiding 
way to help the poor was to teach them to help 
themselves, Under this belief the virtue of 
thrift was continually exalted by those anxious 
to remedy poverty. It was shown how, on ex- 
actly the same incomes, thrifty persons could 
manage to get along in comparative comfort, 
while those without thrift could not get along 
at all. The inference was that the only way 
to enable the poor to prosper was to teach them 
to be thrifty. ‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned ;”’ “‘ Frugality is a vast revenue’’— these 
were the lessons taught. It was shown how 
wise and prudent it was to save and stint, and 
then invest one’s small savings, and so gradually 
acquire a competence, or at least provision for 
old age ora rainy day. Penny savings-banks, 
post-office savings-banks, various provident in- 
stitutions were founded to encourage thrift. 

On the other hand, extreme socialists and 
trade-unionists have been wont to condemn 
thrift. Many socialists argue that the laborer 
under competition can only get a living, and 
that if by thrift he is enabled to live cheaper, 
he will simply be enabled to work for lower 
wages. Trade-unionists put the same view 
usually thus: ‘‘ Wages depend on the standard 
of living. The laborer gets, as in all cases of 
value, just what it costs to produce him. Cheap 
laborers make low wages. As thrift means 
cheap living, it is an evil to the laborers asa 
class, tho it may enable one who practises it to 
get the advantage of his fellows.” 

Mr. Hyndman, before the British Labor Com- 
mission, argued that to accumulate money in 
any way is to accumulate orders on other men’s 
labors, and not to benefit the class who so save. 
All thrift on the part of the working classes, he 
held, by making them small capitalists, and in- 
tensifying competition, increases the evil (4/zn- 
utes of Evidence Digest, p. 23). According to 
Mr. Bax: ‘* To the socialist labor is an evil to 
be minimised to the utmost. The man who 
works at his trade or avocation more than neces- 
sity compels him, or who accumulates more 
than he can enjoy, is not a hero, but a fool’’ 
(The Religion of Socialism, p. 94). According 
to John Burns, before the Trade Union Con- 
gress at Norwich, ‘‘ Thrift was invented by 
capitalistic rogues to beguile fools to destruc- 
tion’’ (Report, p. 55). 

The balanced view between these extremes 
of praising thrift as the one thing needful to 
prosperity and_of condemning it as an evil, is 
to show that there is truth on both sides. Self- 
help is not the only necessary help. Coopera- 
tion is necessary. Thrifty, competing individ- 
uals may lower their wages by thrift ; but thrifty 
cooperation or socialism will not lower wages, 
and yet will save much for the individual and 
the community. The rich asa class are much 
more thrifty than the poor. Waste is never 
wise. The need is for a thrifty cooperative 
community. 

Probably, however, the poor lack in thrift 
mainly because they lack in the means of edu- 
cation. Girls brought up in tenements, early 
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taken from school or from home, and sent to 
factory or store, have little chance to learn 
thrifty, tidy housekeeping like the well-to-do. 
Boys with little training at home and less at 
school rarely learn thrift. The need is for bet- 
ter homes and better education, Socialism may 
lead to thrift, which it now denounces. 


THUNEN, JOHANN HEINRICH VON, 
was born in 1783, the son of a landed proprietor, 
and became himself the owner of a large estate 
near Rostock. Political economy was his fa- 
vorite study, and in 1826 he published the first 
volume of his Der Lsolirte Staat. It is stilla 
matter of debate how far Von Thiinen was a 
socialist, but many of the opinions to which he 
gives expression are of a decidedly socialistic 
nature. Von Thiinen’s inquiries led him to the 
conclusion that the wages of a laborer only 
cover the cost of his maintenance, and the inter- 
est on the capital employed in his bringing up ; 
for his labor, his exertion, he receives nothing 
but his life—z.e., his necessary subsistence. 
Von Thiinen thinks that the only way to raise 
the wages of labor is to increase the cost of 
bringing up the laborer, and thus he advocates 
the better education and training of the work- 
man’s children, the requisite cost being regard- 
ed as an indispensable need. 


TILLETT, BENJAMIN, was born at Low- 
et Easton, Bristol, Eng., in 1860. Asa boy he 
had to shift for himself, and roughed it in coal- 
pits and brick-yards and shoe-shops until he 
was 14, when he went to sea. He spent three 
years in the merchant service and two years in 
the navy, at the end of that time returning to 
London. By obtaining employment as a tea 
cooper he was brought into direct contact with 
dock and wharf work, and experienced the evils 
of irregular employment. In 1887 he was one 
of the most active in organizing the Tea Coo- 
pers’ and General Laborers’ Association, and 
later in organizing the London dockers. (See 
Dockers’ Strike.) Mr, Tillett was elected and 
has since been general secretary of the Dock- 
ers’ Union. He is a ‘progressive’ trade- 
unionist, has been nominated for Parliament 
by the Independent Labor Party, and has been 
chosen an alderman of the London County 
Council. 


TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS CHARLES 
HENRI CHEREL DE, was born at Verneuil, 
France, in 1805. He studied law and became 
an assistant magistrate. In 1831 he was com- 
missioned to investigate the penitentiary sys- 
tem of the United States. In 1835 he published 
his famous De la Démocratie en A mérigue (4 
vols., 1835-40). In 1848 he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly. In 1849 he was Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs for four months. In 1856 
he published his L’ Ancten Régime et la Révo- 
lution. Ve died at Cannes in 1859, An oppo- 
nent of democracy, he foretold its growth in the 
world, and became one of its first historians. 
We give two typical quotations from his book. 


ae 
vibes geery ies says De Tocqueville, in a remark- 
able passage (vol. ii, chap. xx.), “is favorable to the 
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growth of manufactures. ... Manufactures may pos- 
sibly, in their turn, bring men back to aristocracy... 
In proportion as the principle of the 
division of labor is more extensively 
applied the workman becomes more 
weak, more narrow-minded and depen- 
dent. The art advances; the artizan 
recedes. On the other hand, in propor- 
tion as it becomes more manifest that 
the production of manufactures is by so much the 
more cheaper and better as the manufacture is larger 
and the amount of capital employed more considerable, 
wealthy and educated men come forward to embark in 
manufactures. ... Ina short time the one will re— 
quire nothing but physical strength without intelli- 
gence; the other stands in need of science and almost 
of genius to secure success. This man resembles more 
and more the administrator of a vast empire—that 
mana brute.... Hence it would appear, on search- 
ing to the bottom, that aristocracy should naturally 
spring out of the bosom of peeieeomerg S are The 
manufacturing democracy of our age first impover— 
ishes and debases the men who serve it an 
abandons them to be supported by the charity of the 
public. This is a natural consequence of what has — 
been said before. Between the workman and the 
master there are frequent relations, but no real rela-— 
tionship. I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the 
manufacturing aristocracy which is growing up under 
our eyes is one of the harshest which ever existed in 
the world; but at the same time itis one of the most 
confined and least dangerous. Nevertheless, the 
friends of democracy should keep theireyes anxiously 
fixed in this direction, for if ever a permanent un- 
equality of conditions and aristocracy again penetrate 
into the world, it may be predicted that this is the 
channel by which they will enter.” 

De Tocqueville’s final conclusions as to the effect of 
democracy upon social conditions in America is 
strange reading to-day. Hesays, in part,‘ great wealth 
tends to disappear, the number of small fortunes to in- 
crease; desires and gratifications are multiplied, but 
extraordinary prosperity andirremediable penury are — 
alike unknown. The sentiment of ambition is univer- 
sal, but the scope of ambition is seldom vast. Each indi- 
vidual stands apart in solitary weakness, but society 
at large is active, provident, and powerful; the per- 
formances of private persons are insignificant ; those 
of the State immense. Thereis little energy of char- 
acter, but manners are mild and laws humane. Ifthere 
be few instances of exalted heroism or of virtues of 
the highest, brightest, and purest temper, men’s habits 
on regular, violence is rare, and cruelty almost un- 
c<nown,’’ 


TOLSTOY, COUNT LEO, was born Sep- 
tember 9, 1828, at Yasnaia Poliana, a village 
and estate belonging to his mother’s family, — 
and situated near the city of Toula, in Russia. 
His family has been intimately associated with 
the history of Russia for two centuries, and 
ranks among the higher nobility. He studied 
at the University of Kazan, and in 1851 took a 
commission in the Army of the Caucasus, see- 
ing active service there, and later taking part 
in the defense of Sebastopol. It was at about 
this period that he published his first novels, in- 
cluding Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, The Cos- 
sacks, and Sebastopol. At the close of the 
Crimean War he made St. Petersburg his home, 
and became a distinguished member of the lit 
erary society there. After three years of this’ 
life he traveled extensively aboard, and on his 
return settled upon his native estate, became a 
Justice of the peace, and applied himself to the 
organization and management of schools fo: 
the peasants, now just released from serfdom. 
He also edited a paper devoted to popular edu 
cation. After further travel he married at the 


age of 34, and made Yasnaia Poliana his per- 
manent home. oo 


Industrial 
Servitude. 


ciety, and there his large family were born 2 
brought up. During these years he compose 
his two greatest works of fiction, War and 
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Peace and Anna Karénina, which place his 
name among the most noted in the literature of 
the century. 

It was at the expiration of this period and 
about the year 1877 that Tolstoy became im- 
pressed with the emptiness of his literary pur- 
suits, and began to ask himself what the mean- 
ing of life really was. 

He began to make a careful study of the 
four Gospels, and he tells us how, here at last, 
he succeeded in satisfying himself (What I Be- 
tieve, also called My Religion, p. 10). Hesays: 

“The text that gave me the key to the truth 
was St. Matt. 5:39, ‘Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil.” The simple meaning of these words 
suddenly flashed full upon me ; I accepted the 
fact that Christ meant exactly what He said, 
and then, tho I had found nothing new, all that 
had hitherto obscured the truth cleared away, 
and the truth itself arose before me in all its 
solemn importance.’’ This text, ‘‘ Resist not 
evil,’’ seemed to him but the corollary of the 
Golden Rule ; it meant, ‘‘ Still do good to those 
that even smite and abuse you.”’ 

In his book entitled Zzfe, Count Tolstoy gives 
systematic form to the theory of life which he 
deduced from the Gospels. He maintains that 
man should renounce the individual aims of his 
life and devote his life in love to his fellow- 
creatures, thus finding his life in doing God’s 
will—that is, in doing unto others as he would 
have others do unto him, and abstaining en- 
tirely from violence. The man who enters upon 
such a life is really born again, and for him 
there is no death. In his works, What to Do, 
The Kingdom of God ts Within You, and 
others, he shows the conclusions to which his 
beliefs have brought him. He holds that war, 
government, private property are to be con- 
demned as involving the use of force ; that all 
men should engage in manual labor ; that they 
should avoid luxury; that all should have an 
equal right in the land; that money is an evil 

thing, its chief end being the en- 
slavement of the people, and thata 

His Views. life of complete chastity is the ideal 

toward which men should tend. 

His system is thus seen to be a 
combination of the philosophy of St. John with 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount literally 
applied. ; 

The Kreutzer Sonata, a novel intended to 


‘show the author’s rigid views upon marriage, 


was published about the year 1888, and was 
strangely misunderstood, having been placed 
under the ban by the Post-Office Department 
in the United States as unfit for transportation 
in the mails. In an article written in explana- 
tion of this book, Tolstoy declares that event- 
ually love for God and for one’s neighbor 
should replace the physical relations of mar- 
Triage. . : ¢ ; 

Count Tolstoy’s own life gives a fair example 
of the application of his principles. He has 
stripped his house of everything not actually 
necessary. He dresses like a peasant and works 
in the fields, and has also learned boot-making. 
He now confines his writing to the elucidation 
of his moral and religious ideas, and has pub- 
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lished many short moral stories for the peasants, 
He has become a strict vegetarian, and never 
touches wine, tobacco, tea, or coffee. During 
the famine of 1891-92 he and his family did an 
extensive work in establishing soup kitchens in 
the stricken districts. The count has a consid- 
erable following in Russia, altho the character 
of the government in that country makes it 
difficult to ascertain the real dimensions of such 
amovement. He has escaped Siberia himself 
merely on account of his great international 
reputation. 

Tolstoy has been a voluminous writer, and 
many of his works have been translated into 
the principal European languages. Among 
the English translations, besides those already 
mentioned, may be named The Four Gospels, 
flarmonized and Translated, three volumes, 
My Confession, Ivan Llyttch, Family Happr- 
ness, Napoleon's Russtan Campaign, Power 
and Liberty, The Long Exile, The Invaders, 
A Russian Proprietor, Where Love Is, The 
Two Pilgrims, What Men Live By, Master 
and Man, Work While Ye Have the Light. 
It is to be noted that many of these works are 
more or less autobiographical, and that even in 
the novels there is usually a leading character 
who reflects more or less distinctly the person- 
ality of the author. He has also written several 
plays and some books on education, but these 
have not yet appeared in English. 

ERNEST CROSBY. 


TOOKE, THOMAS, was born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, in 1774, the son of William Tooke, 
the historian, and at that time chaplain to the 
factory of the Russia Company, in St. Peters- 
burg. Thomas Tooke was for more than 4o 
years successfully engaged in the Russian trade, 
but is better known as a pioneer in the free- 
trade movement. Hedrewupin 1820 a famous 
“‘Merchants’ Petition’? for free trade. He 
founded the Political Economy Club in 1831, 
and promoted numerous industrial and philan- 
thropic reforms. He is the author of numer- 
ous writings on currency and trade, the best 
known being his Hzstory of Prices and of the 
State of the Paper Circulation from 1798-1856, 
etc. (6 vols., 1838-57). He died in London in 
1858. 


TOPOLOBAMP2O is the name of a coopera- 
tive colony situated in Northern Sinaloa, Mex- 
ico, founded by Albert K. Owen, who had ob- 
tained valuable concessions from the Mexican 
Government. A company was formed to de- 
velop the colony ; its charter was filed in Colo- 
rado, and the first colonists were landed in 
Topolobampo Bay November 17, 1886. An or- 
gan of the colony, the Credzt Loncier of Sina- 
loa, was started in 1885 in New Jersey and 
moved to Topolobampo in 1888, edited by Mrs. 
Marie Howland, and devoted to “‘ integral co- 
operation.’’ The colonists numbered, in 1892, 
446 persons, including 150 children, , 

The main activities have been the developing 
of the natural advantages of the colony. Roads 
have been built, farms opened, a stone pier 
erected, a canal dug to irrigate 63,000 acres, 
fruits and vegetables raised, involving the in- 
vestment of many tens of thousands of dollars. 


Topolobampo. 


The main immediately remunerative industry 
has been a tinware manufactory. Family life 
has been preserved, and till recently all has been 
prosperous. Now, however, differences have 
sprung up. A Free Land Company has been 
formed to oppose the original Credit Foncier 
Company, headed by Mr. Owen, and the life 
of the colony is in doubt. 


TORRENS, ROBERT, was born in Ireland 
in 1780. He became major-general in India, 
was for years in Parliament, and prominent as 
a supporter of the Reform Bill. His views on 
the Corn Laws were finally adopted by Peel. 
He died in 1864 Among his numerous writ- 
ings were an Essay on Money and Paper Cur- 
rency (1812); an Essay on the Production of 
Wealth (1821); The Budget, a Series of Let- 
ters on Financial, Commercial and Colonial 
Policy (1841-43). 


TORRENS LAND SYSTEM.—A system 
used in Australia to keep the title of lands in 
a public registry, so that a transfer of titles can 
be made easily, cheaply, and safely, by simply 
recording the transfer in the registry. It was 
adopted in Illinois a number of years ago, but 
soon declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of that State. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE.—See TEempeEr- 
ANCE; PROHIBITION; PROHIBITION PARTY, Go- 
THENBERG SYSTEM, SOUTH CAROLINA SYSTEM; 
NATIONALIZATION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC; LI- 
CENSE ; LocAL OPTION. 


TOWN (from old English ¢#, enclosure or 
hedge or farm-house) isa word used, even legal- 
ly, for any sort of collection of habitations. As 
a specific term it is used (1) to designate a muni- 
cipality which is neither a city nor a village ; 
(2) a territorial subdivision which is a unit of 
local administration. It is soused in New Eng- 
land and in some Western States. In this sense 
the words town and township are interchange- 
able. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and some 
other States, the word township is alone used in 
this sense. In the United States, Federal land 
statutes, and in the newer Western States, the 
township is a territorial subdivision, made by 
the intersection of meridians and parallels, six 
miles apart and 36 square miles, but is not a-po- 
litical subdivision. 

The town idea has reached its main political 
development in the six New England States. 
In the Southern States, the county is the local 

olitical unit, while in the Middle and Western 
states a mixed system prevails. In some States 
the people can adopt the town system if they so 
vote. In New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
the county system prevails, but the towns are 
vigorous subdivisions, 

The New England town, withits famous town 
meeting, is the development of the old Teutonic 
tradition of largely independent local communi- 
ties, perpetuated in many parts of 
England to the days of the Stuarts 
and brought by the Puritans to 
New England. In Scotland, the 
‘ town (pronounced Z007) is still some- 
times used for a farmhouse and buildings ; in 
the north of England, the civil divisions of a 
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parish are called townships ; in parts of East : 3 : 
iingland the chief cluster of buildings in the . 
parish is called the town, but, generally speak- — 
ing, in England the town means a collection of x 
houses or a city as opposed to the country. The 
New England town is the political 
unit that has grown from the com- 
munities or settlements planted in 
New England. Down to 1821 it 
was the only political unit of New 
England, and till 1857 it formed the , 
basis of representation in the State assemblies, 
as it still does in Connecticut. Its area seldom 
exceeds five square miles, with a population — 
varying from 200 to 13,000, but averaging about | 
3000. It is governed by an assembly of all its 
qualified voters, which meets at least once a — 
year and often three or four times. This meet- — 
ing elects officers and can legislate. Emerson ~ 
says (Historical Discourse at Concord): 
“In a town meeting the great secret of political 
science was uncovered and the problem solved how 
to give every individual his fair weight in the govern- 
ment without any disorder from numbers.” Mr, 
James Bryce says (Zhe American Commonwealth, re- 
vised edition, Part IV., chap. lxxx.): ‘The town 
meeting has been the most perfect school of self-gov- 
ernment in any modern country.’ Jefferson said : 
(quoted by Mr. Bryce, zdem, Part IIl., chap. xlviii.): 
‘Those wards called townships in New England are 
the vital principle of their governments, and have 
proved themselves the wisest invention ever devised 
by the art of man for the perfect exercise of self-gov- 
ernment and for its preservation.’ ” : 


Town 
Meeting. 


The officers usually elected are, moderator, — 
town clerk, selectmen, town treasurer, school 
committee, surveyors of highways, assessors of 
taxes, collectors of taxes, overseers of the poor, 
field-drivers, pound-keepers, fence-viewers, sur- 
veyors of lumber, measurers of wood, sealers of 
weights and measures. Most of these officers — 
are elected annually. Money is ordinarily 
raised by taxation for the following purposes— 
namely, the support of the public schools, mak- 
ing and repairing highways, the care of the 
poor, maintaining the fire department, paying 
the salaries of the town officers, paying for the 
detection and punishment of offenders against 
the law, maintaining burial grounds, planting — 
shade trees, providing for disabled soldiers and 
sailors and their families, and in general for all 
other necessary expenses. 

References: Johns Hopkins Studies in History and 
Political Science, Series 1 to 8; De Wolf's The Town 
Meeting (1890);, Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
chap. xlviii. (revised ed., 1895). : 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD, was born in Lon- 
don in 1852, the son of a well-known aurist. 
He spent two years in a military college, but 
then left and spent a year in a retired sea-coast 
village in study and meditation, He next went 
to Oxford and made a notable mark. In spite 
of ill health he was appointed tutor to the Ind- 
ian civilians at Balliol College, and for a time 
immersed himself in economic studies. Deeply 
interested in the working classes, he went to 
Whitechapel (East London) and lived, devoting 
himself to improving the condition of the poor, 
and taking part in public and religious meet- 
ings. Popular with the men, he felt called upon 
to lecture against Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, and the strain and excitement of 
this action on a feeble body, worn by constant 
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labors, was the immediate cause of his death in 
1883. From the inspiration of hisexample arose 
Toynbee Hall, founded in 1884. (See UniveEr- 
sity SETTLEMENTS.) His main work, published 
in partly unfinished condition, after his death, 
is The Industrial Revolution in England. 
Neither a socialist nora democrat, he has strong 
tendencies in both those directions, and opposes 
the doctrinaire character of most orthodox eco- 
nomics, and believes that modern facts show 
the necessity and value of adopting many so- 
cialist principles. He was deeply interested in 
church reform, and desired the harmony of 
Church and State, his conception of Christian- 
ity being the spirit of Jesus applied in all direc- 
tions. 


TRADE-UNIONS. (For ancient and medie- 
val labor organizations, see Guitps.) Modern 
trade-unions are societies of working men, usu- 
ally of the same craft, organized to assist their 
members in various ways, especially by grant- 
ing sick, out-of-work. and death benefits, and 
by combinations to resist reductions in wages 
and obtain higher wages, shorter hours, and bet- 
ter conditions from their employers. 

We consider this subject under five heads: 
I. Trade-Unions in Great Britain; II. In the 
United States; III. In Other Countries; IV. 
Arguments for Trade-Unions; V. Objections 
to Trade- Unions. 

The origin of modern trade-unions is more or 
less in dispute. The popular theory, adopted 
by G. Howell (g.v.) in his histories of trade- 
unionism, from a hint in Brentano’s Orzgzn of 
Trade- Unions (which hint, however, does not 
really bear out the inference), is that modern 
trade-unions are direct descendants from the 
craft guilds of the Middle Ages. (See GulLps.) 
This, however, is almost certainly not the case. 
According to Mr, and Mrs. Webb’s History of 
Trade- Unionism (p. 13), the theory rests “‘ upon 
no evidence whatsoever. The historical proof 
is all the other way.’’ Says Brentano (Guz/ds 
and Trade- Unions, p. 73), ‘‘ These guilds were 
not unions of laborers in the present sense of 
the word, but of persons who with the help of 
some stock carried on their craft on their own 
account.’’ (See GuILDs.) 

More plausible is the origin of modern trade- 
unions in the ephemeral associations of wage- 
earners and journeymen which existed frequent- 
ly at times during the Middle Ages (see GuILDs), 
and which were composed of wage-earners and 
journeymen alone. Butadirect connection be- 
tween even those associations, tho quite possi- 
ble, has not yet been historically shown. They 
were too much under the ban of the law to be 
easily maintained, and above all the apprentice 
(g.v.) system and the whole guild system made 
too close a connection between master and jour- 
neymen to encourage permanent separate asso- 
ciations of working men. About 1700, however, 
in England aclass of employees arose who.rare- 
ly became masters, and among them the first 
trade-unions seem to have arisen, We there- 
fore consider first : 


I. TRADE-UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We shall follow in the main in this portion of 
our article the valuable Azstory of Trade- 
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Unzionzsm (1894), by Mr. Sidney Webb and Mrs, 
Beatrice Webb. All through the eighteenth 
century we have in England the steady devel- 
opment of the capitalist employer, the inability 
of the worker to own or hope to own the mate- 
rials and the tools of his craft. As early as 1720 
the master tailors complain to Parliament that 


“The Journeymen Taylors in and about the cities of 
London and estminster to the number of 7ooo and 
upwards have lately entered into a combination to 
raise their wages and leave off working an hour sooner 
than they used to do; and for the better carrying on of 
their design have subscribed their respective names in 
books prepared for that purpose, at the several houses 
of call or resort (being public-houses) which they 
use, and collect several considerable sums of money 
to defend any prosecutions against them.” 


Parliament listened, and prohibited such com- 
binations, but the tailors seem to have con- 
tinued their organization, center- 
ing around the ‘‘ houses of call,”’ 


for in 1810 a master declared before First 
a select committee that their com- Trade- 
bination had existed over a cen- Unions, 


tury. The Newcastle shoe-makers 

organized in 1719. The London 
Sail-Makers’ Burial Society dates from 1740, 
The Glasgow coopers organized in 1752. At 
Nottingham in 1794, 56 clubs joined in the an- 
nual procession. Local friendly societies sprang 
up everywhere. The rules of over too of these, 
formed between 1750and 1820, centered around 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are in the British Museum, 
Adam Smith says: ‘‘ People of the same trade 
seldom meet together, even for merriment and 
diversion, but the conversation ends in a*con- 
spiracy against the public or in some contriv- 
ance to raise prices’ (Wealth of Nations, Book 
I., chap. x.). Often a strike ended in a perma- 
nent organization, Combinations, however, 
were illegal, and so were usually disguised as 
sick and funeral clubs, while perhaps still more 
often dona fide friendly societies gradually came 
to act as and finally to become trade-unions. 
The Society of Taylors of London in 1760 says : 
“Tt has been an ancient custom in the kingdom 
of Great Britain for divers artists to meet to- 
gether and unite themselves in societies to 
promote amity and Christian charity.’’ Butthe 
distinction between employers and employed 
grew more marked and was vastly increased by 
the invention and use of machinery in the last 
half of the eighteenth century. (See Macnin- 
Eky ; Facrory System.) An American abridg- 
ment of William Trant’s essay on 7rade- Unions 
says of the main instance of machine breaking, 
the so-called ‘‘ Luddite Rising.” 


“The men were in no humor for reasoning on the 
principles of political economy. They were starving ; 
and to their eyes the new machinery cut off ever 
chance of their ever working again. They forme 
the strongest and most secret combination ever known 
in this country. Their object was to destroy the new 
machines, and for three years the havoc they com- 
mitted, especially in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Not- 
tinghamshire, was immense. It was not until enor- 
mous powers were granted to the military, the 
magistracy, and the police that the conspiracy was 
brought to an end by the execution of 30 of the ring- 
leaders.” 


One effect of the factory system was to some 
extent to transfer the trade-union centers from 
the larger cities to the factory districts. The 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders, which began 
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in 1810, used to meet on dark nights on the 
peaty wastes and moors on the highlands of the 
Midland counties, and the archives of the so- 
ciety were buried in the peat. Made illegal by 
legislation wholly in the control of the wealthy 
classes, the trade-unions naturally were made 
more lawless. The masters strenuously resist- 
ed ; at one time cannon were placed in the Lan- 
cashire factories (Schulze Garvernitz’s Soczal 
Peace, tr., p. 87). Usually, however, the op- 
position was through legislation. Nor was even 
this often necessary. The masters could trust 
to competition alone. In 1814 the last vestige 
of the apprenticeship laws was repealed, and 
with it any attempt to control wages by law. 
Competition was now wholly free to reduce 
wages to the lowest level. It worked its own 
cure by making labor combinations necessary. 
(See Conspiracy Laws.) In 1824, owing large- 
ly to the efforts of Joseph Hume in Parliament 
and Francis Place (g.v.) out of Parliament, the 
freedom to organize was partially gained, but 
even this was materially decreased the next 
year thro the influence of the masters, 
Freedom to organize was indeed not wholly 
gained till 1875, when the last vestige of the 
combination laws was swept away. In 1834 six 
harmless Dorchester laborers were sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation on an accusation of 
playing with oaths in joining a labor union. It 
produced intense excitement. A petition for 
their release was signed by 250,000 names, and 
a demonstration took place in London witha 
procession of 30,00omen. The Government did 
not yield until 1836. Thirty years later the 
public was again aroused against trade-unions 
on account of the Sheffield outrages, of which 
Mr. Trant’s abridged history says : 

“Tn order to compel men to join their unions and 
comply with the rules, a system had been adopted of 
taking away the tools and driving away bands of in- 
dependent or defaulting workmen. ... Masters and 
workmen who refused or failed to comply with their 
rules were subjected totreatment of the most diaboli- 
cal character. Their cattle were hamstrung or other- 
wise mutilated, their ricks set on fire. ed were 
shot at, and in one instance a master was killed by an 
air-gun fired into a crowded room. Gunpowder was 
usually employed in the case of obnoxious workmen. 
Canisters were thrown down chim- 
neys, bottles filled with explosives, to 
which lighted fuses were attached, 
were thrown through windows of the 
workmen’s dwelling-houses, thus expos- 
ing women and children to its terrible 
effects. It was a common practice to place gunpowder 
in grinding troughs, which*exploded as soon as work 
was commenced. In justice to the great body of 
workmen at Sheffield, it should be stated that these 
outrages were committed by a very few persons, and 
were at all times execrated by the great body of the 
working classes, Out of 60 trade-unions, then in ex- 
istence, 12 were implicated in these outrages, and of 
these it was shown on inquiry that the greater propor- 
tion of the members knew nothing of the actions of 
their officers. 

“The result of the Sheffield outrages was, that a 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1867 to inquire 


into the matter and into the condition of trade-unions 
generally,” 


It was the report of this Commission which 
Tesulted eventually in the law legalizing trade- 
unions in 1871, amended in 1875, since which 
such violence has been unknown, 

With this account of the origin of English 
trade-unions and their struggle for legal recog- 
nition their history may be conveniently divid- 
ed into four periods, The first period, lasting 
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down to 1825, includes their origin and struggle — 
for recognition. Asecond period, down to 1842, — 
is called by Mr, and Mrs. Webb “‘ the revolu- 
tionary period,’ when the trade-union move- 
ment was dominated by the Owenite movement — 
and the Chartist political agitation. A third 
period, lasting down to 1880, covers the devel- 
opment of trade-unions into strong trade bene- 
fit societies, largely ignoring and sometimes 
even opposing political action. The last period, — 
reaching to the present, includes the develop- 
ment and then the partial subsiding of the first 
wave of what is called the new trade-unionism, — 
(See New TravE-UNIONISM.) 
The first period we have already considered ; 
the second period really belongs to Owenite- 
socialism and to Chartism (see ENGLAND AND 
SoctaL REForM) rather than to trade-unionism., 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire textile and build- 
ing operatives were the pioneers of this phase of © 
the movement. They tried to organize all man- — 
ual workers into one general and more or less 
political organization. The Re- 
form Bill of 1832 gave them new 
hopes. Under the influence of an 
Irish spinner, John Doherty, a Na- 
tional Association for the Protec- 
tion of Labor was formed at Man- 4 
chester in 1830, representing 20 trades. An 
organ, the Vozce of the People, was started, 
and is said to have reached a circulation of — 
30,000. ‘This association broke up by 1832, but 
then a builders’ union or general trade-union 
was organized. In 1833 it held a meeting of 
270 delegates, representing 30,000 operatives. 
Meanwhile Robert Owen had still larger plans, 
and in 1834 he organized a-Grand National 
Consolidated Trade-Union. It was to unite all 
laborers and to affect national changes, to come 
upon society “like a thief in the night.’ 
Within a few weeks it appears to have been 
joined by 500,000 members, including tens of 
thousands of farm laborers and women, No 
regular dues were required, and the meetings — 
were more or less sensational. According to 
the 7zmes of January 30, 1834, two delegates 
were seized at Exeter by the police and found © 
furnished with ‘‘two wooden axes, two large 
cutlasses, two masks and two white garments 
or robes, a large figure of Death with the dart 
and hour-glass, a Bible and Testament,”’ prob- 
ably used in initiation ceremonies. It was in— 
connection with this movement that the con- 
demnation of the Dorset laborers, noticed above, — 
took place. The alarm of the Government and 
of society generally was intense. But the move- — 
ment did not last; there were a few strikes, 
easily defeated, and by the end of 1834 the 
movement collapsed. Apathy followed, until 
Chartism created a new wave of excitement. — 
In 1836 Lovett and his Working Men’s Associa- 
tion commienced their agitation for the ‘six 
points’’ of Chartism, and around this some of 
the trade-unionism of the day gathered. A 
despair of constitutional reform led one wing to 
favor ‘‘ physical force,’’ and this led to the in- 
surrections of 1839-42. The trade-unions were 
never, however, a part and parcel of this move- — 
ment, tho many of their members and a few or- 
ganized unions did belong to it. No unions — 
contributed to Clrartist funds, and the leaders 
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of the unions were often denounced for their 
apathy by the Chartists. The virtual collapse 
of Chartism in 1842 and its final end in 1848 set 
the unions wholly free to develop their non-po- 
litical methods. “(For the passage of factory 
laws, the short-hour movement of Oastler, ‘‘ the 
factory king,’’ the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury 
and of others, culminating in the ten-hour act 
of 1848, see Facrory Laws ; SHorr-Hour Move- 
MENT ; OASTLER.) But after 1842 the unions de- 
voted themselves to building up their own or- 
eaecaaoalcaet Cn which were 

_ organized before this period now 

2 Seetead developed their Biaisterictic pol- 
icy and strength. The Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders was or- 
ganized in 1809, but the much larger Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers was only formed 
in 1851. The Steam Engine-Makers’ Society 
dates from 1824, the Associated Iron Moulders’ 
of Scotland from 1831. The United Society of 
Boiler-Makers and Iron Ship-Builders dates 
from 1832, as does also the Operative Stone 
Masons’ Friendly Society. The Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society was formed in 1848. The 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners dates from 1853, the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association from 1858. The Durham Miners’ 
Association was not organized till 1869. The 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors appears in 1866, 
the National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives in 1874. The Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners was formed in 1860, and 
the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident 
Association in 1863. But these dates do not 
clearly indicate the actual course of events. As 
a matter of fact, the decade from 1840-50 saw a 
marked revival of trade-unionism. In 1843a 
strong Potters’ Union and an active Cotton 
Spinners’ Association was formed, and in 1844 
a National Typographical Society. Still more 
important was the Miners’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, formed in 1841, and under 
the leadership of Martin Jude, sending out 53 
organizers who visited every pit in the king- 
dom, obtaining, it is said, in 1844 a membership 
of over 100,000. In 1845 a National Association 
of United Trades for the Protection of Labor 
was formed. It was not, however, political, like 
Owen’s attempts, and with modera- 

tion and good management en- 

The Trade- dared 15 years. The unions of this 
Union Idea. period, as indicated by their names, 
were largely benefit societies. They 

expected and sought little from 

legislation, tho they strenuously fought against 
legislative oppression, They depended on or- 
ganizing their own crafts, collecting dues, em- 
ploying a paid secretary, aiding unemployed 
members. They fought their employers by 
strikes, and these tended to grow more orderly 
and more regulated. Experience taught them 
the folly of strikes till they were well organized 
_and had.collected large funds. They passed 
numberless by-laws forbidding strikes save with 
the consent of national committees after due 
examination. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers formed in 1850, and with William 
Newton as the prime mover, became _the 
model. Later many trade-union constitutions 
forbade strikes until efforts at arbitration had 


ganizations. 
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been made. The better organized the unions, 
the fewer were their strikes. 

Mr. George Howell, in the Contemporary 
Review, pointed out that 


“Tn 1882, the Amalgamated Engineers, with an in- 
come of £124,000, and a cash balance of $168,000, ex- 
pended in disputes altogether, including the sup- 
port they gave to other trades, the sum ae 4805 only. 

hat was far less than one per cent. of their income, 
The Ironfounders spent, out of an income of £42,000 
4214 only ; and the Amalgamated Carpenters, who had 
had anumber of disputes, and had been engaged in 
strikes, spent £2000 only, out of £50,000, which was only 
four per cent.; the Tailors, with £18,000, spent £565 
only; and the Stonemasons, with 11,000 members in 
union—the report seems to say more in sorrow than 
pride—spent nothing in strikes. During six years of 
unexampled bad trade, reduction of wages, and in- 
dustrial disturbance, there were a great many strikes, 
and during that period seven great trade societies ex- 
pended in the settlement of disputes 162,000 only, out 
of a capital of nearly £2,000,000.”” 


In the northern provinces, and especially 
among the miners, the policy was favored of de- 
termining wages by agreement with the masters, 
according toasliding scale (g.v.). The develop- 
ment of strong unions of this sort with large 
funds and wise management developed, too, the 
prominent trade-union leaders who have played 
so large a part in the English movement— Will- 
iam Allan (g.v.), of the engineers; Robert 
Applegarth (g.v.), of the carpenters ; Daniel 
Guile, of the ironfounders; Edwin Coulson, 
of the bricklayers ; George Odger, of the shoe- 
workers ; John Kane, of the iron-workers ; T. J. 
Dunning, of the bookbinders. Younger men 
of the same type, mainly living to-day, are Alex- 
ander Macdonald (g.v.), Thomas Burt (g.v.), 
of the miners; John Prior, George Howell 
(g.v.), Henry Broadhurst (g.v.), George Ship- 
ton, of the building trades, 

These men, however, by no means wholly 
eschewed politics. As the great amalgamated 
societies were formed, with their national head- 
quarters usually in London, it threw together 
some of the strong men named above, who de- 
veloped somewhat of a political policy. Ap- 
plegarth, Allan, Guile, Coulson, and Odger 
thus worked together in an understanding 
which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have termed a “‘ Jun- 
ta.’’ They combined a very conservative and 
cautious policy of building up their own unions, 
with efforts at gaining such political reforms as 
the extension of the franchise, amendment of 
the master and servant law, the mines and fac- 
tory regulation acts, national education, and the 
full legalization of trade-unions. They followed, 
however, no definite economic policy. Allan 
joined the International (g.v.), but subscribed 
with equal satisfaction to the dogmatic indi- 
vidualism of the English radicals. Only slowly 
could these men interest their unions in politi- 
cal reforms. In 1874 there was something of a 
trade-union political movement. Nevertheless, 
as late as 1882 and 1883 amendments in favor 
of manhood suffrage were defeated in trade- 
union congresses by large majorities. 

Progress on trade-union lines, however, was 
steady. Between 1858 and 1867 permanent 
trade councils began to be formed in the lead- 
ing centers, composed of delegates from the 
various local unions. The first permanent com- 
mittee of the nature of a trades council seems 
to have been at Liverpool in 1848, By 1860 
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they were common. The London Trade Coun- 
cil was established in 1861. Out of these coun- 
cils came the trade-union congresses, now the 
great British parliaments of labor. 
An important special conference 
Congresses. was held in London in 1864. The 
first annual conference was held at 
Manchester in 1868, and after 1875 
became a power. What political action was taken 
by trade-unionists at this period was usually in 
connection with the Liberal Party. This grew 
up naturally asaresult of the efforts on the part 
of the union leaders to gain legal recognition 
for their unions. It was necessary to use argu- 
ments that would appeal to middle-class pol- 
iticians, since the Tory democracy was not yet 
progressive enough to endorse trade-unions in 
any form. The argument that most appealed 
to the middle-class politicians was the Liberal 
argument of the freedom of the individual to 
sell his labor as he pleased—if he wished, indi- 
vidually ; if he wished, collectively. 

At the general election of 1874 Alexander 
Macdonald (g.v.) and Thomas Burt (¢.v.) were 
elected to Parliament as Liberals from Stafford 
and Morpeth—the first labor members. Seven- 
teen other labor candidates went to the polls at 
this election, and the miners, ironworkers, and 
some other unions voted money for campaign 
expenses. It was this showing of the strength 
of labor at the polls which made the victorious 
Conservative Party in 1875 pass the bill finally 
legalizing labor combinations. Nevertheless, 
the mass of the trade-unionists had little hope 
from legislation, The trade-union congresses 
since 1871 had annually elected a parliamentary 
committee of 10 men and asecretary, but so 
doing had left all legislative matters in their 
hands, and such measures were not even dis- 
cussed in the congresses. Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst from 1875-89 was annually elected secre- 
tary of the committee without a contest, ceding 
the post while Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in 1886 to Mr. George Ship- 
ton, Secretary of the London Trades Council, 
The policy of the Parliamentary Committee 
became one of almost pure /azssez fazre, they 
even opposing attempts to shorten hours by 
legislation, The unions became in some re- 
spects little more than great benefit societies, 
caring for their own organizations. From 1875- 
85, say Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the predominant 
feature in the trade-union world was an extreme 
and complicated sectionalism. London became 
less of a trade-union center, and the unions de- 
veloped in different portions of the country dif- 
ferent trade policies, 

The last period, beginning about 1880, has 
seen a change. This has been caused by the 
appearance of the so-called new unionism. (For 

a full account of this, see New 

UntonIsm.) It may be described in 

New brief as the effect of recent English 
Unionism, socialism on thetrade-unions. The 
new socialism which began to ap- 

pear about 1882 made some of the 

younger men, like Tom Mann and John Burns 
(7.v.), dissatisfied with the conservative and 
non-political methods of the older unions, The 
great dock strike (g.v.) of 1886 and the match 
strike, together with the London agitation’ of 
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the unemployed, created great excitement, and 
enabled the younger leaders to organize un- 
skilled workmen in large numbers and come to 
the trade-union congresses as the representa- 
tives of large and enthusiastic unions. The 
policy of these new unions favored all forms of 
socialistic legislation, especially the reduction 
of the hours of labor by law. A Congress of 
the General Railway Workers’ Union in 1890 
resolved that ‘‘the union shall remain a fight- 
ing one, and shall not be encumbered with any | 
sick or accident fund.’’ The delegates of these — 
unions soon had an effect upon the trade-union 
congresses. At first they were voted down. 
By 1890, however, a majority in the congress 
favored the new unionism, and the resolutions. : 
kept growing more politically progressive till 
1895. This tendency was aided by the forma- 
tion of the Independent~Labor Party (¢.v.)- 
Since the general election of 1895, however, 
somewhat of a reaction has taken place. Some 
of the newly formed unions of unskilled labor- 
ers have been broken up or have been mate- — 
rially reducedin numbers. Others have learned 
that socialism cannot be won in aday. The 
older and stronger unions have gained new 
power by making representation in the con- 
gresses proportionate to the size of the unions. 
The congress of 1896 was more conservative, 
and English trade-unionism has come to a more 
balanced support both of political and of non- 
political trade action. At the 1896 congress the © 
resolutions most emphatic favored the reduction 
of hours to eight, employers’ liability, the edu- 
cation of children and the limitation of child 
work. 

The recent statistics of British trade-unions 
are as follows : 


In 1883 there were 195 unions, with 253,088 members ; 
in 1886 the membership was 800,000; In 1893, 1,507,026, 
or 3.98 per cent. of the entire population. These fig- 
ures are given by Mr. S. H. Nichols, in Johnson’s. 
Cyclopedia. The Seventh Annual Report of the Labor 
Department of the British Board of Trade gives the 
following statistics of trade-unions reporting : 

Returns were obtained from 687 trade-unions, Of 
these, 513 were registered under the Trade-Union Act, 
and 174 were not so registered—an increase of 31 regis - 
tered and 57 unregistered societies as compared with 
the number reporting in 1892; 97 of the unions con- 
cerning which information is published had local sec- 
pikay or branches to the number of 6879 at the end of 
1893. 

In addition to the unions from which returns were 
secured, the Labor Department had knowledge of the 
existence of 118 other unregistered unions at the end 
of 1893, concerning which no information was obtain- 
able beyond the fact that their total’ mene 
amounted to 90,660; there were also 41 other suc 
unions of which information concerning the member- 
ship could not be secured. 

The following summary shows the total number of 
members, amount of annual income and expenditure, 
and balance of funds of all unions for which accounts. 
for 1893 were obtained - 


Number of unions for which accounts were 
received 


The discrepancy of $1046 in the above summary is ex- 
plained by the statement that two unions, which did | 
not report the amount of their funds at the beginning 
and end of the year, had an excess of expenditures — 


over income to that amount, - 
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Detailed particulars as to the chief items of ex- 
penditure were furnished by 682 unions, and are shown 
In the following statement: 


EXPENDITURES, ETC., OF 682 TRADE-UNIONS, 


1893. 
ITEMS. Amounts.| Unions, | Mem- 
bers. 
Out-of-work benefits.} $2,496 
\ , . 496, 169 378 827,840 
Dispute benefit... .. 3)507,364 331 1,083,904 
Sick DENSHE <i. sock <= 1,161,823 228 622,908 
Accident benefit...... 126,889 99 414,989 
a nesta ben- 
efit 5 
Rniptsharaies 'secuia dias 571,030 89 458,678 
Funeral benefit....... 458,385 387 983,834 
Other benefits, grants, 
Lei: 6 See ER 570 I 8 
Grants to other trade- Salk ~ pare 
UMIONS............... 299,927 Co) | 6,618 
Working and other : a or 
SX PENSEE, wacaicceaces 1,690,919 679 | 1,269,070 
PR OPAE 2 oe eins «+| $10,928,076 aes | nse ets 3 


The discrepancy between the total number of unions 
making the different expenditures, as shown in the 
preceding statement, and the total number reporting 
in reference thereto is explained by the fact that only 
a limited number of the unions make payments for ail 
the purposes set forth ; and there may have been some 
unions liable to make certain of the payments which 
may not have been called on to make such payments 
during the year. 

_ Concerning the distribution of members by trades 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. and Mrs. Webb give the 
following table for 1892: 


England Great 

TRADES. and Wales. Britain. 
Engineering and metal..... 233,450 287,000 
Building 40 Cee ae 114,500 148,000 
MERESES rel np vain n= oe oa 325,750 347,000 
Textile manufactures.. 184,270 200,000 
Clothing and leather.. 78,650 g0,000 
PME cous, - 2 Se este 372950 46,000 
Miscellaneous crafts...... 46,550 58,000 
Laborers and transports....| 302,880 335,000 
1,511,000 


NO 22) SER CE oa ne Pe 1,304,000 


Of these, 99,650 Were women, of whom 80,g00 were 
engaged in textile manufactures, and 8650 in the cloth- 
ing and leather trades. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb estimate that trade-unionists 
in Great Britain enroll about 20 per cent. of the 
adult male manual working class, and in certain 
counties over 50 per cent. In Northumberband they 
enroll 11.23 per cent. of the population; in Durham, 
11.21 per cent.; in Lancashire, 8.63; in the London dis- 
tricts, 3.52 per cent. 

The larger unions were the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, with 67,928 members in 1890; the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association, 50,000; Durham Miners’ Associa- 
tion, 49,000; Operative Stonemasons’ Friendly Soci- 
ety, 32,926; Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
ease 31,495; Amalgamated Society of Railway 

ervants, 26,360; National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, 23,459; Amalgamated Association of Op- 
erative Cotton Spinners, 18,145; Northumberland 
Miners’ Mutual Confident Association, 16,961; Amalga- 
mated Society of Tailors, 16,629. 

The labor representation in Parliament was: In 1874, 
23 1885, 10; 1886, 135 1892, 17; 1895, 13. 


II. TRADE-UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The history of American trade-unions may be 
divided into five periods. 1. A formative period 
reaching down to about 1840, and including the 
early ten-hour movement. 2. A period of quiet 
growth on trade-union lines, accompanied by a 
wave of Fourierite socialism in the country, and 
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then the concentration of all interest in the War 
of the Rebellion ending in 1866. 3. A period of 
active effort on trade-union lines, reaching to 
1878. 4. A period of great strikes and efforts 
at general organizations, like the Knights of 
Labor culminating in 1886. 5, The present 
period of the dominance of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The beginnings of American trade-unionism 
are unknown. A strike of journeymen bakers 
is said to have occurred in New York City in 
1741. An association of journeymen shoe- 
makers existed in Philadelphia as early as 1792. 
There is a tradition that the plan to throw the 
tea into Boston Harbor was formed in the hall 
of the ship-calkers. April 3, 1803, an associa- 
tion of shipwrights was incorporated in New 
York City, and the same year in that city the 
first notable strike in this country took place 
among the sailors. In 1806 the tailors and also 
the carpenters of that city organized. A Com- 
positors’ Union had developed considerable 
strength by 1817. The organization of the Ship- 
wrights’ and Calkers’ of Boston and Charles- 
town was incorporated in 1823, 

The real formative period, however, of Amer- 
ican trade-unionism is from 1825-40, In 1825 
Robert Owen’s communistic attempt at New 
Harmony, Ind. (g.v.), occasioned widespread 
social discussion. The same year the Work- 
man’s Advocate, which Professor Ely believes 
to be the first American labor journal, appeared 
in New York City. It was followed by the 
Daily Sentinel and Young Amertca, all pub- 
lished by two Englishmen, George Henry Evans 
and Frederick W. Evans. These papers advo- 
cated the freedom of public lands, the breaking 
up of monopolies, the adoption of a general 
bankrupt law, a lien of the laborer on his work 
for his wages, the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, equal rights for women and men, and 
the abolition of chattel slavery and of wages 
slavery. Over 600 papers are said to have en- 
dorsed these demands. In 1830 a working 
man’s convention was held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and nominated Ezekiel Williams for governor, 
giving him 3000 votes, and in 1832 a delegated 
convention met in the State House at Boston. 
Prominent points discussed were education, or- 
ganization, land reform, and most prominently 
of all the shortening of the hours of labor. A 
ten-hour movement was adopted. Laborers at 
that time were employed from 1o to 15 hours 
per day, and women and children were treated 
inhumanly. There were many strikes. They 
mainly failed ; buttheagitation wenton. April 
10, 1840, President Van Buren issued a proc- 
lamation establishing the 10-hour system in the 
United States Government establishments. In 
1841 a boat-building firm in Bath, Me., granted 
the 10-hour day, From 1840-50 a wave of Fou- 
rierite socialism swept over the land. Horace 
Greeley opened the pages of the New York 
Tribune to its advocacy, Phalanxes were es- 
tablished by thedozen. Brook Farm, near Bos- 
ton, became a Fourierite phalanx. But mean- 
while, the organization of labor went steadily 
on. A New England Working Man’s Associa- 
tion was organized in 1845, and its meetings 
were participated in by men like C. A, Dana, 
George Ripley, Mr. Brisbane, Wendell Phillips, 
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W. L. Garrison, Theodore Parker, and others. 
The first industrial congress of the United 
States convened in New York October 12, 
1845. It laid plans for a secret industrial 
brotherhood, tho little came of this. Impor- 
tant labor congresses were held at New York 
in 1847 and at Chicago in 1850, ‘This pe- 
riod, reaching through the war, saw the ap- 
pearance of most of the present great national 
trade-unions. The National Typographical 
Union was organized in 1852, called in 1862 
“‘Tnternational,’’? to admit Canadian unions. 
The hat finishers organized a national union in 
1854. The Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America was founded in 1858 and led to the 
more important Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers in 1876. By 1860, 26 
national unions were formed. ‘The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers 
started as the ‘‘ Brotherhood of the 
Period of Or- Foot-Board’’ at Detroit, in 1863. 
ganization, The Cigar-Makers’ National Union 
followed the next year. The Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ International 
Union dates from 1865. Central labor unions, 
too, began to be formed in the larger cities. 
In New York, a Central Labor Union was form- 
ed as early as 1833. A National Labor Union 
was formed in 1861, but did not endure. 

After the war, the return of the soldiers to 
work and the development of great corporations 
led to new pressure and tonew agitation. Early 
in the year 1866 the trades’ assemblies of New 
York City and Baltimore issued a call for a Na- 
tional Labor Congress, and too delegates, rep- 
resenting 60 labor organizations of all kinds, 
and covering an area of territory extending 
from Portland, Me., to San Francisco, met in 
Baltimore, Md., on August 20, and formed the 
National Labor Union. ‘This organization, the 
first national union of all trades, met yearly till 
1872, when it nominated presidential candidates, 
with the result of wrecking the organization in 
political strife. This and other similar local ex- 
periences have led most of the trade-union lead- 
ers of to-day to believe in keeping the trade- 
unions, as w7zons, out of politics, and tho many, 
perhaps most, trade-unionists favor socialism as 
an ultimate, the majority of the leaders oppose 
committing the unions as unions to avowed so- 
cialism now, and especially to the program of 
the Socialist Labor Party (g.v.) or of any other 
political party. This position has led to a bitter 
attack upon these leaders, by the leaders of the 
Socialist Labor Party, and the attempt, in part 
successful, to capture the trade-union move- 
ment for political socialism. The majority of 
the trade-unions, however, concentrate their 
efforts on the short-hour movement (g.v.). This 
movement has played a large part in the history 
of American unions. The philosophy of the 
movement, sometimes called the eight-hour phi- 
losophy, was first adequately formulated by two 
Boston men, Ira Steward ‘and George E. Mc- 
Neill (g.v.). A Grand Eight-Hour League had 
been formed previously, but had disappeared, 
when these two men, with a few friends, organ- 
ized in the spring of 1869 the Boston Eight- 
Hour League. It influenced the whole trade- 
union movement, With the aid of Wendell 
Phillips and others, they succeeded the same 
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year in securing the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the par- , 
ent of all other labor bureaus. The bureau’s 
statistics aided the movement. Agitation for 
shorter hours became general. There were 
numerous strikes, many of them successful. In 
1874 Massachusetts enacted a 1o-hour law for 
women and for children under the age of 18. 
In 1868 Congress enacted an eight-hour bill for 
United States employees. This was ignored, 
till at last in 1869 another act of Congress se- 
cured to all Government employees full com- 
pensation for an eight-hour day. To-day eight 
hours is the rule in Government works. 

There were, however, other movements. In 
1870 and 1871 some branches of the European 
International Working Men’s Association were 
formed in this country, but did not take root. 
From 1868-77 the Order of the Knights of St. 
Crispin was powerful in the shoe trade. A se- 
cret society, the Sovereigns of Industry, at- 
tempted about this time to spread cooperative 
ideas among labor organizations. There were 
various political labor movements, resulting in 
little more than agitation. In 1873 an attempt — 
was made to reorganize the National Labor 
Union under the name of the Industrial Broth- 
erhood. A convention was held, and it called 
in 1874 an important congress at Rochester, 
N. Y., where a platform was adopt- 
ed, drafted by Mr. McNeill, which 
later became almost without change Knights of 
the famous platform of the Knights Labor. 
of Labor (g.v.). This great order 
was first established as a local se- 
cret labor union in Philadelphia, December 28, 
1869, the result of the efforts of Uriah S. Stephens 
and six associates. It gradually spread, but did 
not hold its first general assembly till January 1, 
1878, when Mr. Stephens was chosen General 
Master Workman. It aimed to unite all working 
men in one great organization, with the key 
cB 3 that ‘‘an injury to one is the concern 
oD valle 

The great railroad strike of 1877, beginning 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and leading to riots and destruc- 
tion of property in various places, and particu- 
larly at Pittsburg, Pa., marks a period in the 
development of American trade-unions. The — 
rioters were put down, but vast numbers of the — 
people of Pittsburg sympathized with the strik- 
ers, and the general attention of the whole coun- 
try was for the first time drawn to the labor 
movement. There was a rush into organiza- 
tion. By 1886the Knights of Labor had a mem- 
bership of over 500,000, But the growth was 
too rapid. Reaction setin. In 1885 and 1886 
occurred two great strikes on the Gould system 
of railways south and west of St. Louis, the first 
successful, the second turning public sympathy _ 
against the strikers. In 1886, too, occurred the 
Haymarket riot in Chicago, the arrest, trial, 
and, in 1887, the hanging of the ‘“ anarchists.” 
It called new attention to the necessity of indus- 
trial reforms, Meanwhile a growing dissatis- 
faction with the Knights of Labor had been de- 
veloping. That order attempted to mold the 
men of all trades into one organization, with lit- 
tle or no respect to the autonomy of each craft. 
Mr. Terence V. Powderly, who had been Gen- 
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eral Master Workman since 1879, with a Gen- 
eral Executive Board, developed dictatorial 
powers, resulting in the weakening of the or- 
der. In 1881 some of the trade-unions organ- 
ized a Federation of Trade and Labor Unions, 
which became the American Federation of 
Labor, at Columbus, O., December 8, 1886. 
This organization recognizes the autonomy of 
the separate crafts, but federates them for pur- 
poses of strength. Its appearance marks the 
beginning of the present period. It has become 
the one great labor organization of the country, 
and has grown as the Knights of Labor have 
gone down. Committed from the first to the 
short-hour movement, in 1889 it voted to make 
an effort annually to establish the eight-hour 
day in some one craft. The plan was for some 
trade each year to strike for eight hours, while 
all other trades should support that trade. The 
carpenters were chosen to lead. In May, 18go, 
they struck in almost all cities, and in many 
cities gained the day. In 1891 the miners were 
to strike, but the depressed conditions in their 
trade and the dual form of their organization 
prevented any action. This broke up the an- 
nual plan. The convention of the federation at 
Denyer in 1894 was marked by the efforts of 
the socialists to commit the federation to a plat- 
form, the tenth plank of which declared for com- 
plete socialism. The plank was not adopted, 
but the socialists succeeded in defeating the re- 
election of Mr. Samuel Gompers (¢g.v.), who had 
been president of the federation many years. 
In the convention of 1895 the socialist element 
Was in a complete minority. Mr. Gompers was 
reelected president and the convention voted 
against adopting any political platform and re- 
asserted its adherence to concentration of effort 
on gaining the eight-hour day. The American 
Federation of Labor embraces to-day most of 
the great unions of the country, but not all. 
The Knights of Labor, under the 
lead of Mr. James R. Sovereign, 
Present De- elected General Master Workman 
velopment, upon the defeat of Mr. Powderly 
in 1892, number a few thousand 
men. Two new orders have arisen 
from dissensions among the Knights. The 
American Railway Union, organized in Chicago 
in 1893 by Eugene V. Debs, attempts to unite all 
railway employees in one organization, and has 
become well known by winning a strike on the 
Great Northern Railroad in the winter of 1893- 
94, and still more by its conduct of the great 
Pullman strike of 1894. (For further account, 
see AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR.) 
Membership ih labor unions goes in waves. 
In times of depression it is difficult for working 
men to pay their dues, and the number of mem- 
bers in good standing on the books 
becomes reduced. Such has been 
Statistics, the result of the hard times of 1893, 
but it is among the evidences of 
the really increased strength of 
trade-unionism in America that these hard 
times have not reduced trade-union member- 
ship to anything like the extent of former 
hard times. Mr. Carroll D. Wright (/ndus- 
trial Evolution of the United States, p. 
262) puts the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor at 500,000, of the Knights 
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of Labor at 150,000 ; of the American Railway 
Union at 150,000; of other local and national 
unions at 600,000, making the total strength of 
organized labor in America, 1,400,000. This, 
however, a the numerical strength of the 
Knights of Labor, and, to a lesser extent, of the 
other organizations, considerably too high ; tho 
it must be remembered that this does not meas- 
ure the complete strength of labor organiza- 
tions. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., LL.D., of the United 
States Census Bureau, puts the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor at 450,000, 
the Knights of Labor at 75,000, of which only 
10,000 belong to the old parent organization 
(New York Jndefendent, May 2, 1895), and 
claims that labor organizations enroll only 7 per 
cent. of the people in this country engaged in 
gainful occupations. According to the census 
of 1890, 22,735,661 people were engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, but of these 3,914,711 were 
women, two or three millions more were chil- 
dren or youths ; some thousands were of the 
employing class. The 1,000,000 members of 
labor organizations represent, therefore, a 
large proportion of the working men, and espe- 
cially their concerted strength. 'The rest are 
unorganized. Itis easy to see, therefore, how 
organized labor can often sway the whole num- 
ber, at ieast among themen. According to the 
World Almanac for 1896, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor embraces 80 national labor or- 
ganizations, composed of about 7000 local 
unions, with an aggregate membership of over 
650,000, affiliated under the above title and usu- 
ally acting together, although reserving the 
right to independent action. It says: ‘“‘ The 
larger trade-unions, some of which are in affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, 
are the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
60,000 ; Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
40,000; International Typographical Union, 
40,000 ; Bricklayers’ and Stone Masons’ Union, 
35,000 ; Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
32,000 ; Cigarmakers’ International Union, 30,- 
ooo; Iron Moulders’ Union of North America, 
30,000 ; Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen, 
25,000; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
22,000; International Association of Machin- 
ists, 20,000 ; United Mine Workers of America, 
20,000 ; Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
20,000.’’ This perhaps shows the relative 
strength, but the actual numbers are probably 
far too high for most of these unions, if mem- 
bers in actual good standing are alone counted. 


III, Trape-Unions IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The following statistical and other facts as to 
trade-unions in continental Europe and in Aus. 
tralasia are mainly derived from the reports on 
the respective countries of the (English) Royal 
Commission on Labor, under date of 1893. 

In France, all industrial organizations, wheth- 
er of employers, of employees, or of both are 
called syndicats. Organization of trade-unions 
of the English type was late in France. (For 
the history, see FraNcE AND SoctAL REFORM,) 

In 1884 complete freedom of organization was 
gained. July 1, 1892, there were 1589 workmen's 
syndicates with 288,770 members. There were 
also over 100 syndicates of employers and em- 
ployed, and nearly 900 agricultural syndicates. 
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Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and the Department of 
Nord are the main centers, French trade- 
unions are more formally identified with the so- 
cialist movement than English and American 
unions. (See SocrALism.) Of the 1589 unions, 
only 379 have benefits, 176 labor registries, and 
70 out-of-work funds, The entrance fee is usu- 
ally 1 fr., and the monthly dues from 50 c. to 
ifr. Paris has 222 workmen’s syndicates with 
some 89,000 members. The Chambre Syndt- 
cale Typographique is one of the oldest in 
Paris, founded in 1839. It has 2500 members, 
a library, newspaper, and benefit funds. The 
railway employees have two large syndicates 
with 15,000 and 7000 members. In France, the 
organizations of miners are the largest, with 
41,709 members. Engineering, iron-works and 
foundries have 36,069; textiles, 31,544. (See 
also FRANCE ; AGRICULTURE ; COOPERATION.) 

In Germany, trade-unions (Gewerkvereine) 
are mainly socialistic, as in France, tho there 
are some that arenot. The old medieval guilds 
(Zinfte) were abolished by various laws at the 
close of the last century and the beginning of 
this; but modern guilds (/mnungen), mainly 
of employees, and somewhat patterned after 
the old, were developed, and were encouraged 
by the Government, which strictly controlled 
all trade. Trade-unions proper date from 1868. 
Herr Fritzsche had established a German 
Union of ‘lobacco Workers in 1865, and of 
German printers in 1866. These were social- 
istic, and in 1868 the followers began to start 
various trade associations (Gewerkschaften). 
Dr. Max Hirsch the same year started a move- 
ment to copy the English trade-union idea. 
He and Herr Duncker worked together, and 
by 1869 had formed four such unions. In 
1892 there were 244,934 persons enrolled in 
the socialistic Gewerkschaften in 57 central 
organizations, the miners, metal-workers, cabi- 
net-workers, and printers being the most nu- 
merous. Twelve of the 57 central organizations 
give out-of-work pay, and 33 furnish traveling 
money, Dues average 9} marks per year. 
They have 56 papers, with a circulation of 220,- 
ooo. Of the Gewerkvereine (or trade-unions 
proper) there were, in 1893, 1341 local unions, 
with 61,034 members. Engineers and metal- 
workers lead. There are sick, death, and out- 
of-work benefits, etc. The printers’ union we 
have said was established by Herr Fritzsche, 
but he rather reorganized a union that can be 
traced back to the seventeenth century. It is 
like an English trade-union, yet socialistic, 

In Switzerland, societies to represent the in- 
terests of workmen in various ways, such as 
establishing benefit funds, savings banks, tech- 
nical schools, etc., are old, tho not 
trade-unions proper, The Soczété 
@’ Utilité Publigue of Basle dates 
from 1777. It has some 2000 mem- 
bers anda capital of $40,000, Ithas 
founded 54 institutions of some kind. The 
Soczété Suisse a’ Utilité Publigue dates from 
1810, The great Swiss labor society, however, is 
the Gritliverein. It takes its name from the 
scene of the original pact in 1307 between the 
forest cantons. Founded at Geneva in 1838, it 
had, in 1893, 352 branches, 15,241 members, and 
a reserve fund of $70,000. It is both industrial 
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and political, and largely socialistic. Owing to- 
its atau in 1886, a federal officer, called the 
workman secretary, is elected every three years 
by a congress of Swiss labor societies, organized 
as a federation, and he represents the societies 
in the Government. He is paid by the Govern- 
ment. Trade-unions proper are less developed 
in Switzerland. The Federation of Workers in 
Wood has 2000 members. ‘The Printers’ Trade 
Federation is older, with 1211 members. In all 
the Swiss Trade-Union Federation has 12,000 
members in 253 branches. (See SwITZERLAND.) 

In Italy, labor organizations are of very vari- 
ous kinds. Some are very ancient. The Pious 
Union of Journeymen Printers of Turin dates 
from 1710. The Pious Institute of Silk and Felt 
Hat Makers of the same city dates from 1738. 
In 1861 a Fratellanza Artigiana was started 
at Florence, and is still strong. In1871a Patto 
del Fratellanza, or pact of working men’s so- 
cieties, wasformed at Rome. Both of these were 
under the influence of Mazzini. Since then 
most Italian labor organizations are best consid- 
ered under the head of socialism. (See ITALy.) 

In Austria, the history of trade-unions is iden- 
tified with the political history and socialism, 
(See AustriA.) There were, in 1893, 148 trade- 
unions and political associations, 143 benefit so- 
cieties, 296 mutual improvement societies. On 
Christmas Eve, 1893, the first congress of Aus- 
trian trade-unions met in Vienna; 270 dele- 
gates were present. They reported 20,000 mem- 
bers of unions in Vienna and 11,320in the prov- 
inces. (See AUSTRIA.) 

In Belgium, trade-unions have long had a 
firm hold, some of them being descended from 
the old trade benefit societies, but at present are 
mainly socialist societies, and are best consid- 
ered under that head. (See Betcium.) In Hol- 
land there are many working men's associa- 
tions, but not many or strong trade-unions 
proper. In Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as 
in Belgium, the trade-unions are practically so- 
cialist societies. Denmark has some 4oo, with 
a membership of 35,000. In Russia, trade- 
unions in the Western sense are unknown, but 
there are artisans’ guilds in the cities and in the 
provinces (av¢e/s, or societies of laborers) for 
various cooperative purposes. In Australasia, 
naturally, trade-unions have followed the Eng- 
lish model. A branch of the English Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers was established in 
Australia in 1850. In New South Wales alone 
there are over Io0 unions, with from 50,000 to 
60,000 members ; in Victoria, 70 unions, with 
from 25,000 to 30,000 members. Entrance fees 
vary from 1s, to £2. In the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers it is £3 ros. ; fees vary from 
6d. a month to £1 a year, more commonly 6d. a 
week, Most of the unions have benefit funds. 


IV. ARGUMENTS FOR TRADE-UNIONS. 


The first argument for the existence of trade- 
unions is that they are necessary to protect the 
individual employee. For capitalists organized 
in great corporations to refuse to allow their 
employees to organize is injustice. 

Trade-unions are necessary to allow of arbi- 
tration, conciliation, and responsible, enduring 
relations between workmen and their employ- 
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ers. Boards of arbitration and conciliation can- 


not deal between employers and each of several. 


hundred employees acting as individuals. In 
England the large employers have learned to 
prefer to deal with strong trade-unions. Then 
responsible bargains can be made for a year 
ahead between the masters and the men, and 
the men and thecorporations can know what to 
count on in fixing their prices. 


Says Schulze Garvernitz (Soczal Peace, tr., 
Pp. 248-250) : 

“The more intellectually gifted employers in the 
most important English industries have given an un- 
grudging recognition to the unions, and comparing 
the present with the former state of incessant strife, 
they see in the trade-union movement the instrument 
which is to restore English industry to the paths of 
peace.”” He quotes David Dale. a prominent mine 
owner, as saying: “ Let me therefore declare emphati- 
cally, as the result of long and varied experience, that 
the best securities that employers can have for the 
rule of reason and the observance of engagements on 
the part of the operatives of any trade is that those 
operatives should have among themselves a union 
strong in numbers and with an able and trusted ex- 
ecutive.” 


Says Professor Alfred Marshall, ina carefully 
balanced estimate (Economics of Industry, 
Book VI. chap. xii., § 13): 


“Little but mischief indeed comes from a weak 
union, always ready to interfere, but seldom able to 
secure the faithful carrying out of an agreement, to 
which its own officers have beena party. Butastrong 
union, guided by able and far-seeing men, who have a 
grave sense of responsibility, is found to enable a few 
minutes’ quiet conversation to settleinnumerable petty 
disputes that in old times would have caused much 
delay and worry and loss of mutual good feeling.” 


Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, is reported to 
have said: 

“For ten years I made as desperate a fight against 
organized labor as was ever made by mortai man. 
It cost me considerably more than $1,000,000 to learn 
that there is no labor so skilled, so intelligent, so faith- 
ful as that which is governed by an organization 
whose Officials are well-balanced, level-headed men. 
... I now employ none but organized labor, and 
never have the least trouble, each believing that the 
one has no right to oppress the other.” 

Invention and machinery make trade-unions 
and short hours necessary, Since the war mus- 
cular labor has been replaced by machinery 
(g-v.) in different trades from 50 to 300 per 
cent. This process is going on continually. 
Type-setting machines are- to-day discharging 
thousands of compositors. It occasions terrible, 
if temporary evils, Trade-unions are then 
often the only bulwark between the wageworker 
and terrible reductions in wages. They are 
also the only hope of steady, orderly solution of 
the labor question. In trades where labor is 
well organized there are high wages, and peace 
and hope. > ; 

The best argument for trade-unions is the 
simple statement of what they have done. Mr, 
Trant (as above), summing up what they have 
done in England, says: 

“Jt has been argued: First, that trade-unions have 
succeeded in raising wages and reducing the number 
of working hours. Second, that these reforms do not 
benefit the laborer at the cost of either the capitalist or 
the consumer; as, between certain limits, it is found 
that high pay and the prospect of an early cessation 
from ok are such incentives to industry that the 
produce of labor is actually greater than under a sys- 
tem of long hours and low pay. Third, that the work- 
men have such confidence in the benefits they. derive 
from union, that, after the experience of ‘half a mil- 
lennium,’ they are crowding into Societies, into unions, 
in a greaterratio every year. Fourth, that their de- 
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clared object isto prevent strikes and substitute arbi- 
trations ; and altho the latter mode of settling disputes 
is ge eet Pa by the men and refused by the mas- 
ters, it is seldom proposed by the masters and still less 
often refused by the men, It has been argued, further, 
that such being the objects of trade-unions, and such 
their success in obtaining those objects, the influence 
of that success must be very beneficial. First, because 
high wages mean increased comforts, which are not 
only a social, but a commercial advantage. High 
wages mean increased production, also the double 
blessing just mentioned. Second, because high wages 
donot mean enhanced prices, but thecontrary. Third, 
because the principles of trade-unionism teach men the 
prudence of denying themselves something to-day, in 
order that they may have greater advantages to-mor- 
row; and the duty of self-sacrifice, by calling upon 
them to contribute, out of their meager wealth, toward 
the alleviation of the sufferings of their fellow-men. 
Fourth, because trade-unions endeavor to obtain for the 
working classes more leisure for recreation and study. 
Fifth, because by lectures and other means the unions 
endeavor to make their members better workmen; 
and by rules which stigmatize and punish the idle, the 
vicious, and the incompetent, do all in their power to 
make workmen better citizens. 

“Tt is really difficult to conceive how an institution 
with such noble objects, having attained those ob- 
jects, can be anything but a great blessing to the 
community in which it is placed.” 


In the United States trade-unions have pro- 
duced the same results. 

1. They have shortened hours of toil from 13, 
14, and occasionally 16, 75 years ago, to 12, II, 
10, and even to 8 in very many trades to- 
day. Thisis almost solely due to trade-unions, 
and has not taken place in portions of the coun- 
try or in trades where trade-unionism is weak. 
The average hours of labor are yet said to be 
114 in all trades, because many are unorganized. 

2. Trade-unions have mainly contributed to a 
general rise of wages. 

3. Trade-unions have prevented an unknown 
number of cut downs in wages. 

4. Trade-unions have gained in many States, 
legislation preventing the truck system, the 
locking of factory doors in work hours, the em- 
ployment of women and children at night, ete. 

They have gained legislation protecting the 
life and limb of employees from unguarded ma- 
chinery, compelling the erection of fire-escapes, 
appointing factory inspectors (men and wom- 
en). ‘They have helped or led in establishing 
evening schools, labor bureaus, boards of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. They have caused to 
be enacted laws compelling weekly payment of 
wages, exempting the wages of wives and chil- 
dren from attachment, defining the responsi- 
bility of railroad and other corporations for ac- 
cidents to their employees, above all /anzting 
the hours of labor of women and children, 

Such laws have not been passed in all States, 
nor are they wholly due to trade union efforts ; 
but they have scarcely ever, if ever, been passed 
where trade-unions are weak, and in almost all 
casés it has been trade-union leaders who have 
attended the legislative hearings, collected the 
witnesses and conducted the agitations that have 
resulted in these laws. d vas : 

s. Thechief benefit of trade-unionsis implied 
in the above, vzz., their educational effect. It 
is said above that good trade unions do good 
and poor trade-unions do harm, but good trade- 
unions usually come as the outgrowth of poor 
and weak trade-unions. Therefore even poor 
and weak trade-unions are to be encouraged 
and made strong and good as soon as possible. 

6. Trade-unions have been of inestimable use 
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to the working classes as benefit societies. Of 
the extent to which trade-unions are insurance , 
companies and employment bureaus, the gen- 
eral public has little idea. The Cigarmakers 
International Union in 10 years (1882-91) dis- 
pursed $1,446,996. Of this only $676,456 went 
for strikes and aiding weak unions 
(only a portion of that sum, there- 
fore, for strikes); $476,931 went 
for sick benefits ; $130,774 for death 
benefits ; $43,984 (in two years only) 
for out-of-work benefits ; $382,839 
was loaned to traveling members in search of 
work ; $373,859 was added to the reserve fund. 
The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, formed only in 1881, in seven years (1886- 
92) spent $457,966. Of this only $143,296 went 
for strikes, and $210,233 for sick and death bene- 
fits. Yet their strikes have paid. Mr. P. J. 
McGuire, their general secretary, reports in four 
years (1889-92) 523 strikes, 23 lost, 24 compro- 
mised, and 476 successful ; 99 were tor higher 
wages, 71 for the eight-hour day, 316 for a nine- 
hour day, 31 for lesser hours Saturday. Speak- 
ing of 11 years’ struggle, he says that while 
wages were $1.50 to $2.50 per day, they are now 
$2.25 to $3.50. In 531 cities they have forced 
wages up, gaining for thtpaaen, Mr. McGuire 
estimates, nearly $1,500,009. The International 
Typographical Union in three years (1890-92) 
spent $196,688 : $83,734 for strikes, $11,500 for 
death benefits, $52,158 for the Childs-Drexel 
Printers’ Home. Besides this, the local unions 
spend much more for sick benefits. Union No. 
42 (of Minneapolis) spent in the year ending 
March 31, 1892, $2797: $749 for sick benefits, 
$517 to help other unions, $399 for death bene- 
fits, $151 for a cemetery reserve fund. ‘The 
International Furniture Workers’ Union, acom- 
paratively small union, spent in 15 months, 
January 1, 1892, $20,760: $5835 for sick bene- 
fits, $2250 for death benefits, $283 for fire losses, 
$5835 for strike benefits. ‘These statistics are 
taken from the report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of Minnesota for 1891-92. Says the 
report: ‘‘ Organized workmen make mistakes 
and failures, . .\. but these failures and mis- 
takes are no more a valid argument against 
trade-unions than against insurance companies, 
banks and other business corporations. Over 
three fourths of the standard investment life in- 
surance companies started in the United States 
have gone out of business. . . The failures 
of trade-unions do not approximate these fig- 
ures.’’ The report shows that most trade-unions 
conduct their business more cheaply than most 
insurance companies. It says: ‘‘ The oldest 
unions have developed systems of accounts and 
methods of book-keeping for their affairs which, 
for perfection and adaptability to the ends to 
be accomplished, are not excelled in any class 
of mercantile or manufacturing establishments.” 
Yet of all this quiet work of the trade-unions 
the public hears very little. 


Trade 
Benefits. 


V, Osjecrions To TRADE-UNIons, 


I. It is said that they are tyrannical. 
contrary, they are utterly democratic, In every 
trade-tunion, every office, every rule, every 
strike is voted upon by the members, and the 
majority prevaiis Sometimes a union, after 
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voting to strike, empowers a walking delegate 
to call the strike when he thinks best; but the 
decision to strike does not lie with him. It not 
unfrequently happens that an employer asks an 
employee why he struck, and the man says he 
was compelled to strike by his union. Yet often 
that same employee himself voted to strike. 
Employees do not usually tell their employers. 
when they vote to strike. Of course, ina demo- 
cratic organization, a minority submits to a ma- 
jority, but this is not tyranny. Sometimes, 
therefore, some men do strike against their 
will; but if they did not belong to a union they 
would have their will more crossed by their em- 
ployers, so that, tho in a union a man. does not. 
always have his way, he has it infinitely more 
often than the employee who belongs to no 
union. , 

2. It is said that trade unions are led by agi- 
tators, whose salaries depend on getting up an 
agitation. This occasionally happens, but very 
seldom. ‘Trade-unions employ walking dele- 
gates for two reasons : (1) To attend to the im- 
portant beneficiary work of the union ; (2) be- 
cause they have learned that it is necessary to 
have some one to represent them in dealing with 
their employers wno are not financially de- 
pendent upon their employers. This is un- 
questionably necessary. Employees, especially 
those with families, are afraid to stand u 
against theiremployers. They know that they 
will be considered as stirrers up of strife, and 
soon, on one excuse or another, discharged. So 
trade-unions get some one to represent them 
who is not afraid of the employer, It is among 
the rights of any one to act through their repre- 
sentatives, Corporations usually do. Yet no 
position is more commonly taken by employers 
than that they will deal only with their own 
men. The walking delegate does indeed strive 
to organize and extend the organization of his. 
craft, That is a part of his work and right. 
But his main work is to visit the sick or pay 
out the benefits of the order, 

3. It is said that trade-unions are mischievous 
in creating useless strikes. This is, generally 
speaking, a mistake. (See STRIKEs.) 

4. Itis said that trade-unions lower the effi- 
ciency of labor, interfere with personal rights, 
and create violence by preventing apprentices 
from learning trades, by demand- 
ing equal wages for union mem- 


bers without reference to skill, by ‘Trade- 
interfering with the employer’s Unions 
right to employ whom he will; and and Non- 
demanding that he employ only Unionists, 


union labor, and by attacking non- 
union labor in time of strikes, 

To these objections, it is to be frankly ad- 
mitted, that cases of injustice on the part of 
trade-unions do frequently happen, especially 
with weak and newly formed unions ; but this 
is not because of trade-unionism, but because 
the members are ignorant and unwise, and 
therefore have more need of unions which grad- 
ually outgrow such evils. Says Professor Mar- 
a one of Industry, Book III., chap. 
Weenege 

“‘In many of the smaller unions there remains to the 
present day much of the folly and ignorance and sel- 


fishness, and a little of the violence of earlier times. 
But we may trust that those faults which are not now 
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found in the largest and hest-managed unions will, 
with the course of time and the diffusion of knowledge, 
disappear altogether. It is true that even the best 
unions do not always act up to the principles of union- 
ism as they are expounded by their most enlightened 
members. But as, when dealing with the economics of 
trade, we do not trouble ourselves to discuss at length 
the guiles of dishonest merchants; so when dealing 
with the economics of unionism, we may accept its 
Principles as they are put into practice by the most 
enlightened unionists,” 


As for violence in times of strike against non- 
union men, called ‘“‘ scabs’’ by the union men, 
it undoubtedly often happens, but very often it 
is conducted by irresponsible young men or 
boys, and sometimes women, in hate, or in spirit 
of mischief, and is not conducted by the union- 
ists. The violence against property in case of 
Strike is almost wholly committed, not by union- 
ists, but by the hoodlums which infest most 
large cities, and are glad of any opportunity to 
attack the hated capitalists. Most trade-unions 
are careful to protect property, knowing it for 
their interest in the long run. (See SrrixKEs.) 
Usually the trade-unions are the best police and 
teachers of law, order, and discipline. Says 
Professor Marshall (zdem, Book IIL, chap. v., 


§ 13): 


“Unions are rapidly growing out of the habit of ra¢- 
tening ; that is, of hiding, stealing or destroying the 
tools of an employer ora workman who offends against 
their rules. There is no sign of the disuse of the habit 
of picketing a place where the men have struck; that 
is, of surrounding all entrances toit with men appointed 
to represent the interests of the union ; but cases of in- 
timidation on the part of these pickets are become 
Tarer : they now confine themselves almost entirely to 
explaining to workmen who may be seeking oe a 
ment, the nature and cause of the strike. The pick- 
ets appeal to their feelings of class patriotism, and 
endeavor to dissuade them from siding with the em- 
ployers against the employed; offering them on the 
part of the union the repayment of all the expenses to 
which they may be put by abandoning their purpose. 


Of the complaint that trade-unionists demand 
equal wages for workmen good and bad, Mr. 
Trant says (as above) : 


“That unions force masters to pay bad workmen 
the same wages as good workmen is not true, and the 
very idea would be scouted by all sensible unionists. 
The notion that such is the case is, however, very gen- 
eral.... True, the unions sometimes agree upon a 
minimum rate of wages, Sut this is quite another 
thing. If a man be not worth that minimum no em- 
ployer need employ him, while if he be a man of supe- 
fior skill, or extraordinary working ability, there is no 
limit to the amount of wages an employer may feel in- 
clined to give him. Of course, where wages are paid 
by the day, a uniform rate naturally springs in exist- 
ence.” 


Ruskin advocates equal wages. He says 


(Unto this Last, Essay 1): 


“¢Pay good and bad workmen alike?’ Certainly. 
The difference between one prelate’s sermons and his 
successor’s—or between one physician’s opinion and 
another’s—is far greater, as respects the qualities of 
mind involved, and far more important inresultto you 

ersonally, than the difference between good and bad 
favioe of bricks (tho that is greater than most people 
suppose). Yet you pay with equal fee, contentedly, 
the good and bad workmen upon your soul, and the 
good and bad workmen upon your body ; much more 
may you pay, contentedly, with equal fees, the good 
and bad workmen upon your house. 

“Nay, but I choose my physician and (?) my clergy- 
man, thus indicating my sense of the quality of their 
work.’ By all means, also, choose your bricklayer; 
that is the proper reward of the good workman, to be 
‘chosen.’ The naturaland right system respecting all 
labor is, that it should be paid ata fixed rate, but the 
good workman employed, and the bad workman un- 
employed. The fa’se, unnatural, and destructive sys- 
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tem is when the bad workman is allowed to offer his 
work at half price, and either take the place of the 
good, or force him by his competition to work for an 
Inadequate sum.,”’ 


This, in a general and sometimes unconscious. 
way, is what the trade-unionist aims at, and he 
aims all the more strenuously the more intelligent 
trade-unionist heis. As for the asserted hostility 
of trade-unions to apprentices, and their admitted 
effort to induce or compel employers to employ 
only union men, it is to be said that trade-unions. 
do not limit apprenticeship to anything like the 
extent they are accused of doing. (For proof of 
this, see APPRENTICESHIP.) They do strive to 
limit the number of workmen, and when the 
emigration laws admit and employers often im- 
port adult workmen from Europe, the only way 
the unionist can limit the competition which 
may take from him his living is to limit the 
number of non-adults learning the craft. This. 
is the explanation of the asserted hostility of 
American. trade-unions to American labor. 
That unionists do strive to control the number 
of craftsmen, and above all to induce or force 
employers to employ only union men, is ad- 
mitted. But provided they limit themselves to. 
law-abiding methods, as more and more they 
are doing, this, under the present situation of 
industry, is undoubtedly their right and their 
necessity. The workman’s craft is his liveli- 
hood, and that of his wife and children. The 
union is well-nigh his only way (see above) of 
preventing his wages from falling below the 
level of existence. Almost all economists sup- 
port him in this. If some ignorant workman 
or some skilled smart workman does not want 
to join the union of his craft, it hurts every 
union man, and in the long run hurts the ind1- 
vidual himself, Hence the unionists use every 
inducement they can to get all workmen to join 
their union, and to prevent employers from em- 
ploying non-union labor. It is a life-and-death 
question to the workman. In seeing the fool- 
ish things often done by trade-unions, it must. 
be remembered what might happen were there 
no trade-unions. The working classes under 
modern democratic impulses will not quietly be 
content with low wages. If they are prevented 
for organizing in legal ways, it is claimed that 
they would organize in illegal ways, or perhaps 
develop useless but violent and distinctive up- 
risings and insuirections. If they did not and 
there were no unions any unscrupulous employ- 
er could lower wages as he would, and force just 
employers to do the same, It is the fear of 
unions and of strikes that prevent many cut 
downs, The union is for the good alike of the 
wage worker and of the just employer. The 
following quotations used by trade-unionists in 
America show the change of opinion : 

“Trade-unions are the bulwarks of modern 
democracies.” — W. £. Gladstone. 

‘Were it not for the typographical union the 
printers of this country would not now be get- 
ting what they do for their work by at least one 
third.’—George W. Childs. 

Says Frederick Harrison (meteenth Cen- 
tury, October ) : 


“Things are indeed changed now. We have just 
seen the greatest strike on record carried to a success- 
ful issue with and mainly by the support and encour- 
agement of the public, The press, even the party 
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uniformly fair, and, very generally, aided 
Dae evermcat No aes were the docks empty than 
money poured into the strike fund, not only from 
thousands of British unions, but from across tle seas, 
and from the wealthy and governing classes in all di- 
Tections. ‘We were pelted with checks,’ says the 
Treasurer, and ina few weeks upward of £40,000 was 
given. No Mansion House fund in a great national 
disaster, says John Burns, could have been responded 
to with more extravagant generosity.’ In one memo- 
rable case, at least, a great employer—Mr. Henry La- 
fone—himself gave strike-pay to his own men when 
under a sense of social duty they left his works empty. 
The Stock Exchange raised a handsome sum toward 
the fund ina few minutes. Merchantsand merchants 
clerks cheered the strikers as they passed the ware- 
houses in the city. London saw, without uneasiness 
or ill-will, 50,000 men on the verge of starvation pass in 
procession through the street. Politicians, clergymen, 
writers, and capitalists backed up their demands with 
word and with purse. Churches of all creeds, educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, gave their help. 
Catholics and Salvationists, Tories and Radicals, for 
once combined. ... The Hast End shopkeepers gave 
credit for goods. The pawnbrokers refused interest, 
and lodging-house keepers refused theirrent. Finally 
a Lord Mayor, a Cardinal, a Bishop of London, and 
some prominent politicians, succeeded in bringing 
about peace in this tremendous upheaval of indus- 
‘ery 
5. One objection is brought against trade- 
unions from a very different quarter from those 
we have considered above. They are declared 
by some socialistic reformers to be 
reactionary and useless. This ob- 


Trade- jection, as far asit applies to trade- 
Unionism unions, is usually brought by young 
and and utopian middle-class socialists 
Socialism, who know very little about what 
trade-unions are doing. Few work- 

ing class socialists object to trade- 

unions. But very many working-class socialists 


do attack, and that bitterly, the trade-union 
leaders. They say trade-unions are necessary 
to-day, but cannot really solve the labor move- 
ment; that only socialism can dothat; and that 
the main use of the trade-union ought to be to 
educate the workers toward socialism. ‘This, 
they say, the trade-union leaders prevent be- 
cause it is for their interest to magnify the or- 
ganizations which give them a living. ‘Those 
trade-unionists who refuse to join the Socialist 
Labor Party they brand astraitors to labor, and 
as having sold their views to the capitalist class, 
ete. Says Mr. Hyndman, in /wzs¢zce, the organ 
of this type of socialism in England : 


‘““The day has gone by for the efforts of isolated 
trades” (September 6, 1884). ‘t Nothing short of a revo- 
lution which shall place the producers of wealth in con- 
trol of their own country can-possibly change matters 
for the better” (July 18, 1885). ‘‘ We appeal, therefore, 
earnestly to the skilled artisans of all trades, unionists 
and non-unionists alike, to make common cause with 
their unskilled brethren, and unite with us Social Dem- 
ocrats, so that the workers may themselves take hold of 
the means of production, and organize a cooperative 
commonwealth for themselves and their children” 
(June 18, 1887). 


The position of the same type of socialists in 
America is the same, only with the use of more 
denunciation, The trade-union leaders, however, 
even those who do accept the ideals of social- 
ism as their ultimate aim, being usually men of 
some years of experience, know that socialism 
at the best can come but slowly. They have 
seen working-class political movements and 
labor parties come and go. To identify trade- 
unions as organizations with such political 
movements, they believe, would endanger the 
only organizations that are protecting labor 
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interests today for at the best questionable 
and vague hopes. Let socialism come, they 
argue, as speedily as it may ; let workers unite 
and vote for it, if they will, as members of a po- 
litical party ; but let us not commit the unions 
as untons to such parties. They point to the 
many concrete and very actual advantages 
trade-unions have gained to-day for the work- 
ing classes (see above). Many of them do not 
even believe that as socialists it is the wisest 
way to work for socialism thro independent 
political parties. They believe that socialism 
must come, if at all, asa slow evolution, first of 
all, through the organization of trades on trade 
lines, especially working for the shortening of 
the hours of labor. What socialistic measures 
the community is ready for they believe can be 
best obtained, step by step, by working through 
existing political parties. They are inclined to 
laugh at working men who cannot control their 
own trade, and cannot even control one politi- 
cal party, hoping to gain the majority of all po- 
litical parties. ; 

A last objection to trade-unions, or at least 
to trade-unions of the present type, which we 
may briefly consider, comes from the opposite 
direction—from the extreme individualists. In 
A Plea for Liberty (Thomas Mackay, ed.), Mr, 
Auberon Herbert, writing on The [rue Line 
of Deliverance, argues that present trade- 
unions are wrong so far as they are militant 
organizations. He says that on the present line 
they can only succeed by being at least supple- 
mented by State socialism and a vast system of 
restrictions which he considers opposed to lib- 
erty and to the real advantage of the workers. 
He says: 

“The point then that I urge upon trade-unionists and 
all workmen is the same point I should urge upon 
nations—seek to get ridof war. ... Capital, relieved 
of all attacks and of all misgivings, would become in- 
tensely active. The same wise spirit in 
the men which had led them to abandon 
all attacks upon it thro their organiza- 
tions would also lead them to put a sharp 
curb upon the mischievous activities of 
the politician, and to prevent his happy- 
go-lucky interference with it. Capital 
would thus have that sense of complete security which 
is beyondallvaluetoit.... The consequences would 
be that this country would become the home and store- 
house of capital. ... In two senses the workmen, 
if they so choose, may become the masters of capital. 
They may encourage capital to such an extent, that 
the competition of capitalists will drive the reward of 
labor up to the highest point and the reward of labor 
down to the lowest point; and, secondly, being the 
largest body of consumers, they may have capital at 
their feet, trying to find out their every will and pleas- 
ure.... Under this system there would be no unions 
of exactly the present type, but there would be far 
more associations among the men. The probability is 
that almost every man would belong to some form of 
union. Information would be the first great pur- 
pose. ... The union, being no longer a war machine, 
would serve many great purposes. One great object 
that lies before every working man is to have two 
sources of revenue: his labor earnings and his return 
from industrial investments. If all the money wasted 
in labor-war had been invested in industrial concerns, 
wages would be higher than they are now, and the 
men would be part owners of a considerable amount 
of the industrial machinery of the country. ... Once 
relieved from the miserable duty of fighting the em- 
ployer, its [the union’s] energies would be called out 


in many directions which are scarcely in the region of 
imagination at present.” 


The answer to this view is the simple one of 
quoting the facts against it. Where trade- 
unions have not been organized and capital has 
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been most secure, as in the sweated trades on 
the one hand and the great monopolies on the 
other, wages have not been highest nor condi- 
tions best It 1s simply history that scarcely a 
single advance has been gained by labor, save 
as laborers have organized and aggressively 
struggled for it, The few reforms that have 
been brought forward by humane employers 
were not brought forward till the labor move- 
ment called attention to the subject. 

Says the late Professor Thorold Rogers (g.v.), 
of Oxford, concerning trade-unions : ‘ 


. I confess to at one time having viewed them sus- 
piciously ; but a long study of the history of labor has 
convinced me that they are not only the best friends 
of the workman, but the best agency for the employer 
and the public; and that to the extension of these as- 
sSociations political economists and statesmen must 
look for the solution of some among the most pressing 
and difficult problems of our times.” 


Professor Marshall says, summing up a more 
critical study of the effects of trade-unions 
(Economics of Industry, Book V1., chap. xiii.) : 


_ “Other things being equal, the presence of a union 
in a trade raises wages relatively to other trades. 
But the influence which unions exert on the aver- 
age level of wages is less than would be inferred by 
looking at the influence which they exert on wages in 
each particular trade, When the measures which they 
take to raise wages in one trade have the effect of ren- 
dering business more difficult, or anxious, or imped- 
ing itin any other way, they are likely to diminish 
‘employment in other trades, and thus to cause a greater 
aggregate loss of wages to other trades than they 
gain for themselves, and to lower and not raise the 
average level of wages... . 

‘““The power of unions to raise general wages by di- 
rect means is never great; it is never sufficient to con- 
tend successfully with the general economic forces of 
the age, when their drift is against a rise of wages. 
But yet it is sufficient materially to benefit the worker, 
when it is so directed as to co-operate with and to 
strengthen those general agencies, which are tending 
to improve his position morally and 
economically. And it will be so di- 


Effect on rected if the following conditions are 
Wages satisfied, Firstly, unions must aim at 
Bes. making business easy and certain; this 


is already done by formal and informal 

boards of conciliation in some trades, 
especially such as produce largely for foreign mar- 
kets. Secondly, they must aim at raising the stand- 
ard of life among the workers of the present and 
the coming generation by fostering habits of sobriety 
and honesty, independence and self-respect: this is 
done in different degrees by all unions; and what- 
ever influence they exert in this direction is cumula- 
tive. Thirdly, they must aid as many as possible of 
the rising generation to acquire industrial skill, and to 
join the higher paid ranks of labor: this calls for some 
self-sacrifice, and is inconsistent with any attempt to 
raise very high the wages in skilled trades by making 
the entrance to them artificially difficult. Fourthly, 
they must strive to develop the great stores of busi- 
ness power and inventive resource that lie latent 
among the working classes, so that, production being 
economical and efficient, the national dividend may be 
large; and that, business power being cheap, and the 
share going as earnings of management being rel- 
atively small, that which remains for wages may be 
high. The training which unionists get from the man- 
agement of union affairs, though highly beneficial to 
them as men and as citizens, is yet not exactly what is 
wanted forthisend.... Fifthly, they must bealways 
specially careful to avoid action by which one class of 
workers inflict a direct injury on others. ... 

“Thus union policy as a whole is likely to be econom- 
ically Saaceaseal provided unionists as individuals and 
jn their corporate capacity follow the dictates of mo- 
rality directed by sound knowledge. In this respect 
unions derive an ever-increasing assistance from pub- 
lic sympathy and public criticism ; and the more they 
extend the sphere of their undertakings by federa- 
tion and international alliances, the more dependent 
do they become on that sympathy and the more amen- 
able to that criticism ; the larger the questions at issue, 
the greater is the force of public opinion. 
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_ References: The History of Trade Untonism (Brit- 
ish), by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (1894); Zhe Labor 
Movement (American ed,), by G. E, McNeill (1887); Zhe 
Conflicts of Capital and Labor Historically and Eco- 
nomically Considered (revised edition, 1890), and 7vade 
Unionism, New and Old (1891), by G. Howell; Trade 
Unions, by W. Trant (1884) ; Tadustvial Evolution of the 
Untted States, by C. D. Wright (1895). See also AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION ; FACTORY SYSTEM MACHINERY ; KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR; NEW TRADE UNIONISM; SHORT-HOUR 
MOVEMENT ; STRIKES; WAGES, etc. 


TRAMPS.—In the United States the term 
tramp is in general use as equivalent for a 
wandering vagrant, and is really synonymous © 
with the word vagrant, tho vagrancy laws 
usually include. disorderly persons who would 
scarcely be called tramps. Vagrancy laws exist 
in all civilized countries, and began in England 
as early as the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when efforts were made to require labor- 
ers to stay and work in certain places. (See 
Poor Laws.) The laws were continually 
changed and added to, and the treatment of 
vagrants was often severe in the extreme. 

To-day, vagrants in England are, if simply 
idle or disorderly, placed at hard labor for a 
month ; if rogues and vagabonds, for not to 
exceed three months; if incorrigible rogues, 
they may be imprisoned for a year, and may be 
whipped. In the United States, vagrants or 
tramps were not frequent enough to call out 
special legislation till after the hard times of 
1873. To-day the tramp problem has become a 
large one. The most careful study of tramps 
in the United States has been made by Profes- 
sor J. J. McCook, of Hartford. In various 
magazine articles, as in 7hte Forum and the 
Charities Review, it is estimated by Mr. Mc- 
Cook that there are about 46,000 tramps in the 
United States, This estimate is based on a 
statistical investigation of tramps living in 
Massachusetts, that State being the only one 
which attempts to collect the facts necessary 
for a calculation. Mr. McCook further esti- 
mates that 57 per cent. of our American tramps 
have trades or professions, 41 per cent. are un- 
skilled laborers, I in 20 is under 20 years of age, 
3 out of 5 are under 35, 75 out of 100 under 4o, and 
1 in 111 over 70, He believes that industrial 
causes have little to do with vagabondage, 
holding that intemperance is chiefly respon- 
sible for it. (But see Poverty for a contra 
view.) Sixty-three per cent. of the tramps wit 
whom he has communicated are confessedly in- 
temperate. Mr. McCook says further that 56 
per cent, of our tramps are of American nativ- 
ity ; that more than nine tenths of them are 
married, and that a like proportion can read 
and write. Only 113 out of 1349 admitted that 
they had no religion, : 

Mr. McCook recommends uniform laws in all 
the States, committing drunkards and vagrants 
to places of detention, where they must abstain 
from drink, must work, and must keep clean, 
and that for an indefinite period. He thinks 
that they might be made to nearly or quite sup- 
port themselves in such establishments, and in 
that event we would save $10,000,000 or more a 

ear. 
; Existing legislation in the United States fol- 
lows, in the main, English lines, The old ex- 
cessive punishments have been done away with, 
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partly because it is widely recognized that the 
tramp is the result of social and economic con- 
ditions, the removal of which on temperance 
and industrial lines is the only lasting remedy. 
Yet the laws to-day are frequently very unjust, 
blending the man out of work with the semi- 
criminal, and making poverty a crime. (See 
also UNEMPLOYMENT.) 


TREVOR, JOHN, was born in Liverpool, 
Eng., in 1855, the son of a linen-draper. Sent 
to a Wisbech, he grew up under a narrow ortho- 
doxy that rested like a crushing load on his im- 
aginative spirit. In 1869 he was articled to an 
architect in Norwich, but gave more thought to 
theological and sociological problems, In 1877, 
broken in health, he went on a voyage to Aus- 
tralia, and thence to San Francisco, and then 
entered the Meadville (Pa,) Theological School, 
to prepare for the Unitarian ministry. Return- 
ing to London, he tried to preach, but thought 
he had no mission, and so returned to his pro- 
fession of architecture in the south of England. 
He married and had four children born to him. 
Finding his profession commercialized and de- 
graded by competition, he was compelled to 
study social problems more than ever, and he 
gradually worked out the views which he later 
embodied in his Labor Church, and at last felt 
that he had something to preach. He studied 
fora year at Manchester, New College, and then 
went to London to assist Mr. Wichsteed at Lit- 
tle Portland Street Chapel, but in 1890 went to 
Upper Brook Street Free Church, Manchester, 
and at last left all organized churches and start- 
ed, October, 1891, the Labor Church Movement, 
for an account, by Mr. Trevor, of which, see 
Lazsor CHURCH. 


TRUSTS.—A trust in law may be defined 
as confidence reposed in any person by making 
him the nominal owner of property, which he 
may hold, use, or dispose of for the benefit of 
another. Such a trust is sometimes called an 
active or spectal trust, in distinction from a 
naked or passcve trust, where the trustee is 
only a figurehead in holding a title, but with no 
discretionary powers as to its use or disposal. 
There may be also express trusts and implied 
trusts, according as the powers are expressed 
or implied. Zoan and trust companies are 
simply a form of banks.: 

The popular use of the word trust, however, 
limits it to the particular case, eliciting so much 

attention to-day, where by a device 

of trusteeship, various corporations 

Definitions, practically form one monopoly 

without losing their separate cor- 

porateness. ‘The novel character- 

istic of such a trust is not in its being a monop- 

oly, but in the way in which the monopoly is at- 
tained. 

The fullest information on the subject of 
trusts is contained in a report of a committee of 
the New York State Legislature, which was 
appointed to investigate the new combination, 
The following trusts were inquired into : Sugar, 
milk, rubber, cotton-seed oil, envelope, eleva- 
tor, oil-cloth, Standard oil, butchers’, glass, and 
furniture, A trust is defined by the committee 
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as a combination ‘‘to destroy competition and 
to restrain trade through the stockholders there- 
in combining with other corporations or stock- 
holders to form a joint-stock company of cor- 
porations, in effect renouncing the powers of such 
several corporations, and placing all powers in 
the hands of trustees.’’ The general purposes 
and effects are stated to be ‘‘ to control the sup- 
ply of commodities and necessities ; to destroy 
competition ; to regulate the quality; and to 
keep the cost to the consumer at prices far be- 
yond their fair and equitable value,” 

Mr. Charles W. Baker, in his Monopolies and 
the People, says: 


“A trust isa combination to restrain competition 
among producers, formed by placing the various pro- 
ducing properties (mills, factories, etc.) in the hands 
of a board of trustees, who are empowered to direct 
the operations of production and sale, as if the proper- 
ties were all under a single ownership and manage- 
ment.” 


The first great trust formed was the Standard 
Oil Trust in 1882. (See STANDARD Ort Monop- 
oLy.) Since then innumerable trusts have been 
formed. Some have been nominally broken 
up, but more have been formed, and usually 
those which have been broken up have simply 
changed their form of combination to avoid or 
to fulfill some legal enactment. The general 
tendency to combination is at least as strong as 
ever. (See MonoroLy ; WEALTH.) Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd (g.v.), in the appendix to his Wealth 
against Commonwealth, gives a list of the arti- 
cles in commerce affected by trusts or combina- 
tions of one kind or another, and the list occu- 
pies eight pages. The committee of Congress. 
which investigated trusts in 1889 did not report 
any list of combinations to control markets, ‘* for 
the reason that new ones are constantly form- 
ing, and that old ones are constantly expanding 
their relations so as to cover new branches of 
the business and invade new territories.’’ Says 
Mr. Lloyd (zdemz, p. 4): : 

“Corners are ‘acute’ attacks of that which combi- 
nations exhibit as chronic. First a corner, then a pool, 
then a trust has often been the genesis. . . . The line 
of development is from local to national and from 
national to international. The amount of capital 
changes continually with the recrystallizations in 
progress. Not less than $500,000,000 is in the coal com- 
bination (1894), which our evidence shows to have 
flourished 22 years; that in oil has nearly if not quite 
$200,000,000, and the other combinations in which its. 
members are leaders foot up hundreds of millions. 
more. Hundreds of millions of dollars are united in 
the railroads and elevators of the Northwest against. 
the wheat-growers. In cattle and meat there are not 
less than $100,000,000 ; in whiskey, $35,000,000, and in 
beer a great deal more than that; in sugar, $75,000,000 5. 
in leather, over $100,000,000 } in gas, 
hundreds of millions. At this writing 
(1894) a union is being negotiated of all 
the piano-makers in the United States, 
to have a capital of $50,000,000. Quite 
beyond ordinary competition is the mag- 
nitude of the syndicates, if there is more than one, 
which are going from city to city, consolidating all the 
gas works, electric-lighting companies, street railways. 
in each, into single properties, and consolidating thes 
into vast estates for central corporations of capitalists 
controlling from metropolitan offices the transporta- 
tion of the people of sccres of cities. Sucha syndicate 
negotiating in December, 1892, for the control of the 
Street railways of Brooklyn, was said by the New 
York Zimes, ‘ton absolute authority to have sub- 
scribed $23,000,000 toward that end before a single 
move had been made or a price set on a single share of 
stock.’ It was in the same hands as those busy later 
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in gathering together the coal mines of Nova Scotia 
and putting them under American control. There 
are in round numbers 10,000,000,000 of dollars claiming 
dividends and interest in the railroads of the United 
States. Every year they are more closely pooled.” 


Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, said, in an ad- 
dress at the Yale Law School, June 24, 1895 : 


“Corporations are a necessity in every civilized 
State. They have a practical monopoly of jand trans- 
portation, of mining, manufacturing, banking, and 
insurance; and within their proper sphere they area 
blessing to the community. On the other hand, the 
ease with which charters are procured has produced 
greatabuses. Corporations are formed under the laws 
of one State for the sole purpose of doing business in 
another, and railways are built in California under 
charters granted by the States east of the Mississippi, 
for the purpose of removing their litigation to Federal 
courts. 

““The greatest frauds are perpetrated in the con- 
struction of such roads by the directors themselves, 
under guise of a construction company, another cor- 
poration, to which is turned over all the bonds, mort- 
gages, and other securities, regardless of the actual 
cost of the road. The road is hee gay in the same 
way, by another corporation, formed of the directors, 
which buys the rolling stock and leases it to the road 
—so that when the inevitable foreclosure comes, the 
stockholders are found to have been defrauded for 
the benefit of the mortgagees, and the mortgagees de- 
frauded for the benefit of the directors. Property 
thus acquired, in defiance of honesty and morality, 
does not stand in a favorable position to invoke the 
aid of the law for its protection. 

‘““Worse than this, however, is the combination of 
corporations in so-called trusts, to limit production, 
stifle competition, and monopolize the necessities of 
life. The extent to which this has already been 
earried is alarming; the extent to which it may here- 
after be carried is revolutionary. Indeed, the evils 
of aggregated wealth are nowhere seen in more odious 
form. 

“Tf no student can light his lamp without paying 
tribute to one company; if no housekeeper can buy a 
pound of meat or of sugar without swelling the re- 
ceipts of two or three all-pervading trusts, what is to 

revent the entire productive industry of the country 
Beconior ultimately absorbed bya hundred gigantic 
corporations?” 


The Philadelphia 77es afew years ago gave 
a list of trusts and other monopolies numbering 
137, and estimated to represent a capital of 
$1,.507,060,000. According to a writer in the 
ge the American Academy of Polit?- 
cal and Social Science, the Cordage Trust made 
$1,406,313 in the year ending October 31, 1891 
—probably 4o or 50 per cent. onitscapital. The 
Cotton Seed Oil Trust and Lard Trust have 
both cleared over $2,000,000 in one year. (Con- 
cerning the political power of trusts, see PLu- 
TOCRACY.) ; 

Concerning the legal standing of trusts, Mr. 
George W. Kirchwey, writing in Johnson's Cy- 
clopedia, argues that they are not different from 
other monopolies, and can only be legally at- 
tacked in the same way. He says: 


“There is nothing in the form, the organization, or 
the methods of the modern industrial trust to render 
it obnoxioustolaw. It isin all essential particulars a 
trust of the normal familiar type, such asare habitually 
enforced by the courts. In these external aspects it 
differs from ordinary trusts only in the magnitude of 
the interests involved. . . . Accordingly, in the litiga- 
tion which has attended the development of these 
trust combinations their character as trusts has played 
little or no part, and those combinations that have 
been organized on the trust principle have been 
attacked and defended on precisely the same grounds 
as those. which take on some other form. The field 
over which the Pere ef the bat toes been waged is 

he two following points : 
Poni say aces which the thaividcat may lawfully per- 
form are forbidden to the corporation, The former 
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can retire from his business or turn his business over 
to some one else to be managed for him; the latter 
cannot retire without dissolution, nor has it any power 
to delegate to another corporation or person the duties 
which its charter requires itto perform, A corporation 
which abandons the business for which it was organ- 
ized, and allows its property to be controlled and 
its operations to be carried on by a person or group: 
of persons who have no direct re- 
lations, and who are not its agents, is act- 
ing ué/tra vires and in violation of its 
organic law, and thereby forfeits its 
Tight to exist at all. These prin- 
ciples once settled the mode of attack is 
simple enough. Altho the trust is, as 
we have seen above, impregnable against direct 
attack, it can be effectually undermined and destroyed 
by breaking down the several corporations from which 
it draws its strength. ... It was in this way that the 
Sugar Trust was broken upin New York and the great 
Standard Oil Trust in Ohio. PL meywhis the 
‘trust’ after it has been driven out of one form of 
organization can easily take refuge in another and 
diiferent form. . . . There are several other forms of 
at least equal potency with which the principles above 
discussed havenothing todo. Thus they do not touch 
the case of individuals, not corporations forming trust 
combinations of precisely the character and type of 
those under consideration. They do not reflect upon 
the right of corporations or of individuals to enter 
into far-reaching arrangements, regulating the rate 
and character of productions and the prices to be 
charged for goods and services. . . Indeed this is 
precisely what has occurred in the case of the ‘trusts’ 
destroyed by the adverse decisions in New York, Ohio, 
and elsewhere. Of the large number of combinations 
in existence at the date of these decisions, it is not 
known that a single one has gone out of operation asa 
result thereof. They have disappeared as corporate 
trusts, but they have promptly reappeared and are in 
full operation as great corporations or as corporations 
held together by contract.” 


Legal 
Standing. 


Mr, Kirchwey therefore discusses a second 
mode of attack, and says: 


“Whether a given industrial combination be made 
up of individuals or of corporations, whether it be 
more or less closely held together by contract or be 
consolidated into a trust, if it constitutes or ‘tends to 
create’ a monopoly, or if it is found to be a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade it is obnoxious tolaw. This does 
not signify thatit is liable to destruction at the instance 
of the State, nor that its promoters are subject to 
criminal prosecution, but only that the agreements 
and covenants on which it is based, being unlawful 
and contrary to public policy, will not be enforced by 
the courts and that it will be thus reduced to a mere 
voluntary association without binding force upon its 
members. When the monopoly is not 
based on agreement, but is executed by 


a single corporation or individual who “In Re- 
has gained control of the market,the  gtraint of 
rate bill laid down has no application. Trade,” 


As thus limited and defined, the rule 
against monopolies is one of the land- 
marks of the common law, But norule of that law is 
more difficult of application. The crucial question. 
whether a given combination is or is not a monopoly,. 
as to whether a given agreement is or is not a con- 
spiracy against the common weal, is well-nigh as broad 
as the rule itself, and the judicial attempts to answer 
it have thus far failed to develop any clear guiding 
principle. .. . The tendency in most of the States has: 
been to declare against such combinations, but in the 

teat case against the Sugar Trust the New York 
cies ot Appeals refused to follow the lower courts in 
declaring the combination to be essentially monopo- 
listic and hostile to the welfare of the State. It is be- 
lieved that in the absence of legislation this more 
temperate and conservative view will ultimately pre- 
vail.” 


Suchis Mr, Kirchwey’s view. Equally hope- 
less to the enemy of trusts appears legislative 
action. No fewer than 13 States, mainly in the 
West, passed anti-trust laws in 1889, and five 
more States in 1890. Georgia passed a law of 
this nature as early as 1877, probably the first 
law of the kind. New York passed one of nar- 
rower scope and doubtful validity in 1893. All 
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of these statutes are penal in character and ap- 
ear to be sufficiently explicit and drastic. 
They declare all combinations or agreements 
regulating the supply or price of 
any article or commodity to be 


Anti- criminal conspiracies, and declare 
Trust such contracts or combinations to 
Laws. be null and void. Yet there have 


been no decisions under these 

statutes which have conclusively 
demonstrated their efficacy. There is consider- 
able difference of legal opinion as to their con- 
stitutionality on account of their interference 
with vested property rights, and Mr. Kirchwey 
(as above) thinks combinations could easily 
adopt a form of organization which would 
avoid their operation. ‘ 

July 2, 1890, Congress passed an Anti-Trust 
Act, and the Tariff Act of 1894 contains a sim- 
ilar provision, but it is so indefinite and incon- 
clusive that both are generally regarded by law- 
yers as useless. This applies only to interstate 
commerce. 

The Attorney-General of the United States, 
whose duty itis to direct prosecutions to enforce 
national laws, argues in his report for 1893 why 
it is impossible to enforce the anti-trust law. 
He shows ‘‘ what small basis there is for the 
popular impression,’’ ‘‘that the aim and effect 
of this statute are to prohibit and prevent these 
aggregations of capital which are so common 
at the present day, and which sometimes are on 
so large a scale as to practically control all the 
branches of an extensive industry.’’ He says 
“it would not be useful, even if it were possi- 
ble, to ascertain the precise purposes of the 
framers of the statute.’’ He says that ‘‘ since 
all ownership of property isa monopoly, .. . 
any literal application of the provisions of the 
statute is out of the question.”’ 

Concerning the economic bearing of trusts, 
with arguments in favor of monopolies as well 
as opposed to them, and also a statement of the 
various ways proposed for meeting the problems 
they raise, see Monorory. It should be stated 
here that some reformers do not believe in at- 
tempts at restricting them, believing them a 
natural stepping-stone, as some think, to social- 
ism (g.v.), as others think to extreme individual- 
ism(g.v.). See also Monopoty and PLurocracy. 


References: Lewin’s The Law of Trusts; H. D. 
Lloyd’s Wealth against Commonwealth (1894). 


TUCKER, BENJAMIN R., was born near 
New Bedford, Mass., in 1854. His early edu- 
cation he received in private schools and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. En- 
gineering did not appeal to him, and he decid- 
ed to enter the profession of journalism. He 
served his apprenticeship in a printing office, 
and in 1878 joined the editorial staff of a Boston 
newspaper, He became acquainted with tho 
leaders of the New England Labor Reform 
League, and was introduced to radical thought 
by Josiah Warren, Colonel William B. Greene, 
and others. He made a thorough study of 
Proudhon, and decided that ‘‘ anarchism,’’ the 
term used by the French philosopher, was the 
most appropriate designation for the political 
and economic doctrines taught by the New Eng- 
land individualists. In 1877 he established a 
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quarterly called Tze Radical Review. At the 
end of ashort period Mr. Tucker concluded that 
the propaganda of his views could be carried on 
most effectively and directly by a ain. or 
weekly organ. Accordingly he established Zz6- 
erty, which is still published, and which is rec- 
ognized in philosophical and progressive circles 
of Ameties and Europe as the ablest and most 
authoritative champion of individualistic anar- 
chism. Being too busy to write books, Mr, 
Tucker published in 1893 a volume called /7- 
stead of a Book, consisting of selections from 
his writings in Zzberty and lectures deliv- 
ered to different reform clubs and associations. 
Although fragmentary, the exposition of the 
anarchistic philosophy found in this work is the 
clearest and most complete extant. Socialism, 
communism, the single tax and other reforms 
are subjected to searching criticism from the 
anarchistic point of view. Mr. Tucker is also 
the translator of several works of Proudhon, 
Bakounin, and Tchernishevsky. He claims no 
originality for his views, and regards Proud- 
hon, Greene, and Warren as his masters and 
teachers. Hedoes not, however, strictly follow 
either of these thinkers, especially on the subject 
of ethics, and the political system advocated by 
him is in many respects materially different 
from those of his acknowledged guides. 
VicToR YARROS. 


TURGENEFF, IVAN SERGYEVITCH, 
born 1818, in Orel, is probably the ablest 
Russian novelist up to the present time. He 
was the son of an officer of cuirassiers, and was 
educated at Moscow and afterward at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Ip 1852 he first became the 
object of government displeasure. He was im- 
prisoned for a month for an article he wrote on 
the death of Gogol, and was compelled to reside 
for two years more in the country. This ex- 
perience seems to have been in some sense a 
turning-point in his career, for in 1855 he com- 
menced publishing the novels which have had 
such a vital connection with the social life of 
Russia, In 1855 he published Dimitri Rudin ; 
in 1858, A Nest of Nobles and Helene ; in 1862, 
Fathers and Sons, which work was one of the 
most potent means in wakening into action the 
philosophy of negation and materialism. It was 
this book, too, which gave to the philosophy the 
name of ‘‘nihilism,’’ which it has borne ever 
since. In 1865 he published Smofe, and in 1877 
Spring Floods and Virgin Soil. Besides his 
more important novels he wrote many shorter 
stories ; and his last work was a collection of 
prose poems entitled Sez/za, which for power 
and pathos takes rank with his best work, After 
the publication of Fathers and Sons he left 
Russia and settled in Baden, where he stayed 
until the termination of the Franco-German 
War, when he removed to Paris, where he re- 
sided until his death in 1883. 


TURGOT, ANNE ROBERT JACQUES 
BARON DE L’AULNE, was bor in Sore 
1727. Educated for the Church, he gave up an 
ecclesiastical career and studied law, becoming 
noted asa liberal thinker and contributor to the 
Encyclopédie. We associated with Quesnay 
and Gournay, and accepted to some extent their 
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views. (See Puystocrars.) In 1761 he was ap- 

ointed intendant-governor of the province of 

Imousin, and in 1774 Comptrollor-General of 
France under Louis XVI. The courtiers and 
nobility bitterly opposed his reform ideas, but 
for a while the king supported him, and he was 
able to introduce free trade in grain and other 
reforms. At last the king, in 1776, was induced 
to depose him, and Turgot retired to private 
life and devoted himself to science till his death 
in 1781. His Guvres Comp/étes, including his 
essays on usury, on taxation, and Réfexions 
sur la Formation et la Distribution des Rich- 
esses, etc., were published in nine volumes 
(1808-11). 


TWEED RING.—The Tweed Ring of New 
York City may be said to have begun in 1863, 
when William Marcy Tweed, a chairmaker of 
Scotch descent, born in New York in 1823, was 
appointed deputy street commissioner. He had 
been long prominent in local politics, and in 
1853 had been elected to Congress. He wasa 
member of Tammany (¢g.v.) for many years, 
and from 1869-71 its grand sachem. Becoming 
the virtual head of the Street Department, and 
later of the Department of Public Works, he 
enormously extended the expenditures for ‘‘ im- 
provements,’’ and created numberless offices, 
giving him vast influences and the bestowal of 
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sinecures on his friends. A ring gradually de- 
veloped, and by 1869 held almost every depart- 
ment of the city inits power. In 1868 the ring’s 
greatest scheme of robbery was begun—the 
building of a new county court house. It was 
stipulated not to cost over $250,000. Before 1871 
it had cost $8,000,000, and was still unfinished. 
In 1870 the power of auditing accounts was 
taken from the supervisors and vested in certain 
city offices filled by friends of the ring. All re- 
straints on fraudulent bills were then removed. 
Bills amounting to $6,000,000 were passed at the 
first and only meeting of the Board of Audit. 
Of this amount $1,000,000 was traced to Tweed’s 
own pocket. A secret account of the money 
thus paid was kept in the auditor’s office, en- 
tered ‘‘ County Liabilities.’ During the winter 
of 1870-71 a clerk stealthily copied its items and 
showed them to his patron, James O’Brien, an 
opponent of Tammany. He gave them to the 
New York Times, and they were published in 
July, 1871. The excitement created an investi- 
gation, and through the efforts of Samuel J. Til- 
den the frauds were exposed and the ring over- 
thrown in the election of November, 1871. 
Tweed was tried for grand larceny and forgery, 
and November 22, 1872, sentenced to 12 years’ 
imprisonment and a heavy fine. In 1875 he es- 
caped and fled to Spain, where he was captured 
and returned to New York City in 1876, dying 
in Ludlow Street Jail in 1878. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT.—We consider this 
question under three heads: I. The Number 
of the Unemployed; II. The Causes of the 
Unemployment ; III. The Meeting of the Prob- 
lem (a) in temporary crises ; (4) in more perma- 
nent ways. 


I, THE NUMBER OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


This is most variously estimated by different 
authorities mainly because they use the word 
in different senses. Mr. Carroll D, Wright, in 
his report as Commissioner of Labor in 1886, 
says he means by the unemployed ‘‘ those who 
under prosperous times would be fully em- 
ployed, and who, during the time mentioned, 
were seeking employment.’”’ Using the word 
in this special sense, he is naturally able to re- 
duce the number of the unemployed to the 
lowest limits, and consequently to make those 
who, using the word in its natural sense, esti- 
mate the number as very much larger, appear 
guilty of gross exaggeration, for obviously to 
get those who are wzthout remunerative work 
in times of depression one must add to Mr. 
Wright’s number, the very large number who 
under prosperous times are not “fully em- 
ployed.”’” Mr. C. D. Kellogg, of the New York 


Charity Organization Society, and Professor ' 


R. T. Ely, of Wisconsin University, have both 
separately estimated those receiving pauper aid 
in the United States as no less than 3 000,000. 
Adding to these those who do not receive aid, 
but who perhaps through long periods are out 


of work or only work a few days a week on half 
time or one third time or even less, one gets a 
very different idea of the number of the unem- 
ployed, meaning by it those who do not have 
remunerative work. Even this, however, by 
no means gives the whole truth, since in the 
middle classes there are an increasing number 
of persons who do not work in factories or 
stores, where statistics of employment are usu- 
ally sought, but who are often in secret bitterly 
eine for lack of remunerative work, caused 
perhaps by combinations of business offices and 
discharge of clerks, They have to keep up ap- 
pearances just as long as possible in order to 
keep credit and to secure work. Often the bit- 
terest suffering isin this class, of which the gen- 
eral public rarely hears and which statistics 
rarely reach. It is, then, remembering these 
things, and asking always what one means by 
the unemployed, that one must consult the so- 
called ‘‘ statistics’ of the subject. Yet, rightly 
understood, these may be of value. Perhaps 
the most careful statistical study of the subject 
is that of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
for 1885, and published in its report for 1887. 
It says (concerning Massachusetts) : 


“The whole number of persons, of both'sexes, who 
were unemployed at their principal Grouper ie during 
some part of the year represented by the 12 months 
which preceded the census enumeration of population, 
May 1, 188s, was 241,589, Of this number, 178,628 were 
males and 62,961 were females. .. . f ; 

“Of a total of 816,470 persons employed in gainful 
occupations, the unemployed persons, 241,586 in num- 
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resent 29. er cent., while 574,881 persons, or 
vee pe cent., Uere emploved during the entire year, 
‘|. The unemployed persons were unemployed at 
their principal occupation, on an average, 4.11 months, 
while for all persons employed in gaintul occupations, 
considered as a whole, whether employed or unem- 
ployed, the average unemployment during the census 
year was 1.22 months. In other words, a little less 
than one third of the persons returned as being en- 
gaged in remunerative labor were unemployed for 
about one third of their working time; while, on the 
other hand, the working population of the State, con- 
sidered in their entirety, were employed at their prin- 
cipal occupation for a trifle less than 11 months during 
the census year. 

“Phe results just shown for 241,589 persons unem- 
ployed, on an average, 4.11 months during the year 
may be considered as being equivalent to 82,744 per- 
sons unemployed for an entire year. 


The report also gives the following table 
classifying the unemployed by occupations : 


UNEM- 
rorat, || PLOYED, 
UNEM- || 
HAVING 
PLOYED “ OTHER 
PERSONS. || Occupa- 
SEX AND OCCUPATIONS. TIONS.” 
Percent- Percent- 

ages. ages. 
Males. 100.00 100.00 
Government and professional. 1.22 2-44 
IDOMESTIC SEEVICE) ig. 1.c1 se ono 0.52 0.71 
Personal Service ...-. 6. ...seees 0.92 1.49 
“Ghagyelenec nopnadusanecbsd sd000t%06 4.62 6.13 
Transportation... 3-93 5-40 
Acriculture,...... AbD 8.47 14.84 
Bisheries...... Diaeaicte crate laminas 1.98 12.41 
Manuiacturesi i fe ss\ce eases s 65.94 53-44 
BOGS ANG SHOES 256) ccs) 18.12 II.52 
Brick, tiles, and sewer pipe.. 0.68 2.15 
1sybhb kel water ea nnewad OC OGOD eisiate 13.90 15.69 
Cotton SOOdS. les. nscteceanss ace 5-92 1.37 
Machines and machinery... 2.66 1.74 
Metals and metallic goods... 6.14 4.86 
Straw and palm-leaf goods.. 0.63 2.5 
WYO OLSTIS@OGS jie) mc suyarenles’s 3.12 8 
Other manufactures..,....... 14.78 12.28 
AU Mhoulinet Co ae ne aise: oe ¢ 0.39 0.50 
MCAD OPETS) = ie. ews sonaibatasrale Rescate 11.39 2.44 
Apprentices...... Mer ameeuinis 0.62 0.20 
Females. 100.00 100.00 
Government and professional. 9.08 8.44 
IDOMESTICISEEVICE.. ieee oes can 6.33 12.01 
PETSOMAWSOr VICE A yg Haein aitieelc 3-99 4.28 
“Alatsol ean motrade delehicctaeasics 1.98 4.16 

PRTARSDOLTATION . y+ iatainu.s oss se0s <5 OrG8), Uiikemets cia nies 
PXSTLGUCUIUG vomuriasiiseree sections 0,06 0.36 

EC METCLESS oe orcietere cites Acehnese laa OA ewe paillletwies es Sw ee 
Mem A CHUTES is. aiviek vain cs ban 78.22 70.51 
BOOtS and SHOES... cassuses 16.28 8.56 
CHGODULD Omer van umecdene rete 12.33 19.50 
WOTLODICOOUS cove che cee nny 21.98 7.01 
Straw and palm leaf goods.. 4.91 14.51 
Other manufactures......... 22.72 20.93 

WWADOLCT Stasis akinach tere: nieces cs (ot) an | RP ies 
WPRERUICES' sete mercnhine aire te: 0.29 0.24 


Of the United States as a whole the United 
States Labor Report for 1886 says (p. 65) : 


“It is undoubtedly true that out of the total num- 
ber of establishments, such as factories, mines, etc., 
existing in the country, about 5 per cent, were abso- 
lutely idle during the year ending July x, 1885, and 
that perhaps 5 per cent. more were idie a part of the 
time ; or, for a just estimate, 7% per cent, of the whole 
number of such establishments were idle or equiv- 
alent to idle during the year named, According to 
the census of 1880, there were, in round numbers 
255,000 Such establishments, employing upward of 
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0.000 hands. If the percentage stated above is 
Borrock and it is believed to be approximately so, 
then there were possibly 19,125 establishments 1 le or 
equivalent to idle, and 168,750 hands out of employ- 
ment, so far as such establishments were concerned, 
during the year considered. The percentage stated, 
if erroneous at all, is probably too large, because the 
idle establishments were toa large extent small and 
poorly equipped. In some industries the percentage 
of idle establishments would be much greater than 
the average given, while in other industries the per- 
centage given is much too large. Applying this per- 
centage, however, to the whole number of people em- 
ployed in all occupations in the United States, which 
in 1880 was 17,392,099, there might have been 1,304,407 
out of employment; but this is a number evidently 
too large, because it applies to all occu ations—those 
engaged in agriculture, professional an personal ser- 
vice, trade and transportation, mechanical and pe 
industries, and manufactures, The percentage shoul 
be applied only to those engaged in agriculture, trade 
and transportation, mechanical and mining industries, 
and manufactures. ‘There were engaged in these 
four great branches, as shown by the census of 188 
13,317,861 persons. Applying the percentage arrive 
at (7% per cent.), we obtain a total of 998,839 as con- 
stituting the best estimate of the possibly unemployed 
inthe United States during the Pers ending July 1, 
1885 (meaning by the unemployed those who, under 
prosperous times, would be fully employed, and who 
during the time mentioned were seeking employ- 
ment), that it has been possible for the bureau to 
make. It is probably true that this total (in round 
numbers 1,000,000), as representing the unemployed at 
any one time in the United States, is fairly representa- 
tive, evenif the laborers thrown out of employment 
through the cessation of railroad building be in- 
cluded. -- 

“This estimate exhibits the extreme possibility of 
non-employment at the worst point of the depression, 
but it should be remembered that even in so-called 
prosperous times there are from two to two and one- 
half per cent. of the forces considered out of employ- 
ment. Pros erity often shifts employment from one 
class to another.’ 


Mr. Wright has since explained that this was 
written only of 1885, a year which he considers 
one of industrial depression, and therefore is 
not to be taken as a general statement, and 
that these 1,000,000 unemployed are the unem- 
ployed at any one time, so that the inference is 
not to be drawn that there are so many unem- 
ployed all the time. But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that by the unemployed 
Mr. Wright means only those who in times of 
prosperity have full work and are thrown out of 
work only by depression. On this point a 
Massachusetts State Commission on the Unem- 
ployed says in its report (189s) : 

“Tt is clear from the investigation which we have 
been able to make that non-employment will fluctu- 
ate in amount-from month to month and year to year, 
and is and has been a factor, and, in certain phases, is 
an increasing evil, We have been unable to persuade 
ourselves that this problem is on the whole associated 
with the depressed industrial condition of the past 
two years. his problem must be looked upon as a 
more or less permanent one, and one that must be at- 
tacked, if attacked at all, by slow and patient meth- 
ods. Evidence is too clear that even in so-called 
normal times there isan amount of non-employment 
which occasions suffering,” 

An argument seeking to show that the num- 
ber of the unemployed is exaggerated is some- 
times drawn from census statistics showing 
increase in the number of those having occupa- 
tions ; but the question is not as to those having 
nominal occupations, but as to how far they get 
work in their occupations. Nor are even the 
Statistics of occupations as roseate as at first ap- 
pears. Says Mr. Carroll D. Wright (Judustrial 
Evolution in the United States, Pp. 378) : 


“In the 20 years, 1870 to 1890, the 


; opulation in- 
creased 62.41 per cent., while the num 


er of persons 
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in all occupations increased 81.80 percent. An analy- 
sis of these statements shows that the increase of the 
number of those engaged in manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, and mining industries, those in which the influ- 
ence of inventions is most keenly felt for the period 
from 1860 to 1890, was 172.27 per cent. as against 99.16 
per cent. increase in the total population. If statistics 
could be as forcibly applied to show the new occupa- 
tions brought into existence by invention, it is be- 
lieved that the result would be still more emphatic.” 


If, however, the decade 1880-90 had been 
taken, other results would have appeared. Dur- 
ing that decade population increased 24.86 per 
cent., and those in gainful occupations 30.72 
per cent., but this increase was very largely in 
occupations open to women. Men in occupa- 
tions increased only 27.64 per cent., or less than 
3 per cent. more than the population—an in- 
crease very possibly due to better registration, 
for in 1890 men worked in materially larger 
establishments than in 1880, and so were easier 
to register; and it must be remembered that 
even were there more men with ‘‘ occupations,’’ 
that shows nothing about employment. Sup- 
pose there were 103 shoemakers instead of 100, 
the question still remains how much work the 
shoemakers had. In every country investiga- 
tions, commissions, relief agencies show that 
the problem is steadily increasing in seriousness 
and in proportions. In the United States the 
problem is unquestionably of the most serious 
moment. 

Of the unemployed in England, 
writes in the Vineteenth Century for Decem- 
ber, 1892: 


“ Disguise it how we will, hide it tho we may, loom- 
ing up is the great, the all-absorbing question for all 
countries and governments to face—how can the hon- 
est worker be provided with work uncontaminated 
with pauperism’s degrading taint and charity’s de- 
amoralizing aid? The glib quotation of figures show- 
ing that official pauperism has decreased only insults 
the genuine worker who asks for work, so that it may 
be reduced further still. But even the official statis- 
tics, when shorn of all their complacent optimism, 
reveal the real nature of the problem. The fact thata 
eruel administration of the poor law, which mixes 
honest and criminal together, has reduced official pau- 
perism from 46 to 20 per thousand, is cold comfort to 
the men who, by physical necessity or want of work, 
are compelled to be of the 20. The growth of trade- 
unionism, friendly, sick, loan, cooperative, and other 
agencies that the workers resort to in times of distress, 
is not recognized as a factor in reducing the distress 
which, in the absence of such agencies, the Poor Law 
would have to meet. Exploiting the ever-increasing 
repugnance among the genuine poor to pauper relief, 
the officials representing the /azsser faire middle class 
are determined to throw the support of the worthless, 
that the rich and poor now sustain, on the poor exclu- 
sively, who voluntarily, taxed as they are, cannot 
carry further burdens. 

“Outside the official pauper class, as Mr. Charles 
Booth proves, there are hundreds of thousands of 
people whose standard of life and comfort, from the 
point of view of food, clothing, and house accommoda- 
tion, is lower than that of the pauper or criminal, yet 
these people will not accept relief, but struggle on in 
the vain hope of work that never comes, and which, if 
it did, would find them too low to perform it, The 
fact is the virtue—or vice—of thrift and independence 
among the pick of the working classes, which well-fed 
reformers contend is applicable to all, is being abused 
and exploited. When the poor refuse poor law re- 
lief, it is construed as proof that its abolition is justifi- 
able. When, as a better alternative, the poor man 
asks for work, he is told that that is pauperism In an- 
other form. When he becomes ill through neither re- 
lief nor work being offered or accepted, or, as a last 
resource, thieves and goes to prison, he has to be kept, 
after his health and morals have been shattered, till he 
dies. ... Having es the lot of the workless 
worker, I believe, with Carlyle, that ‘a man willing to 
work and unable to find work is, perhaps, the saddest 
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heres fortune’s inequality exhibits under the 
un, 


fabian Tract No. 5 (March, 1895) gives what 
Statistics there are for England and Wales. It 
Says : 


“Of the great permanent army of the ‘unemployed’ 
no reliable statistics can be obtained. From returns 
rendered to the Labor Department of the Board of 
Trade by trade-unions, it appeared that in December, 
1893, the mpereentag’ of members unemployed was 7.9 
(Annual Report of Labor Department, Board of Trade, 
1893-94, C—7565). The average number of persons in 
London whose home is the ‘common lodging-house’ 
1S OVeL 30,000; Over rroo are every night found in the 
‘casual wards.’ 

_“ As regards the 4,000,000 of persons in the metropo- 
lis, Mr. Charles Booth tells us that 37,610, or 0.9 per 
cent., are in the lowest class (occasional laborers, loaf- 
ers, and semi-criminals) ; 316,834, or 7.5 per cent., in the 
next (casual labor, hand-to-mouth existence, chronic 
want) ; 938,293, OF 22.3 per cent., form ‘the poor’ (in- 
cluding alike those whose earnings are small, because 
of irregularity of employment, and those whose work, 
tho regular, is ill-paid). These classes, on or below 
the ‘ poverty line’ of earnings not exceeding a guinea 
a week per family, number together 1,292,737 OT 30.7 
per cent. of the whole population. To these must be 
added 99,830 inmates of workhouses, hospitals, prisons, 
industrial schools, etc., making altogether nearly 
1,400,000 persons in this one city alone whose condition 
even the most optimistic social student can hardly 
deem satisfactory (Labor and Life of the People, 
edited by Charles Booth, 1891, vol. ii., pp. 20, 21). 

“In England and Wales in 1892, 66,424 deaths were 
registered as having taken place in workhouses, in- 
firmaries, hospitals, and asylums, or 11.9 per cent, of 
the total deaths. Of these, 39,748 occurred in work- 
houses, 20,440 in hospitals, and 6236 in lunatic asylums. 

“We clog our public poor relief with irksome and 
degrading conditions, so that the honest poor often die 
lingering deaths rather than accept it; yet the paupers 
in actual receipt of public relief on one day number 
more than 1,000,000 : 


England and Wales, January 1, 


TOROS Meare sescion oe samelere sistersinaore - 776,458 Cost 48,847,678 
Scotland, January 14, 1893........ 193,496 ‘* 912,838 
Ireland, January 8, 1893.......... 102,865 ‘t 1,054,514 

1,072,819 £10,815,030 


(Report of Local Government Board, England and 
Wales; Report of Board for Supervision of Poor, 
Scotland ; Report of Local Government Board, Ire- 
land, and Statistical Abstract, 1893, C—7, 143.) 

“But the relief is not usually given permanently ; to 
obtain the number of different individuals who receive 
relief during a year, we must multiply the daily num- 
ber by 2.3. (This is the latest computation given in 
Mr. Charles Booth’s paper before the Statistical Soci- 
ety, December, 1891. See also his Pauperism, a Pic- 
ture; and the Endowment of Old Age, an Argument.) 
This gives a pauper class during any one year of about 
2,460,000 persons, or 1in 11 of the manual labor class. 
In some rural districts every aged laborer is a pauper.” 


Thus far we have been considering mainly 
those either totally unemployed or only having 
casual work. But even those who have regular 
employment are often out of work months at a 
time. As we saw above, in Massachusetts in 
1885 the average loss from this source for all 
the employees in the State was five weeks in 
the year. The Illinois Labor Report for 1886 
publishes returns from representative working 
men, estimating that for 85,329 working men 
the average time at work was only 37.1 weeks, 
or only 71.3 per cent. of full time. In England, 
Baxter estimates (quoted in Zhe Present Dzs- 
tribution of Wealth in the United States, by 
Dr. C. B. Spahr, p. 102) that the great body of 
working people are only employed from 41 to 
44 full weeks per year, the more skilled factory 
hands reaching the higher figure. (For the 
bearing of this unemployment on wages, see 
WAGES.) 
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II, Causes OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The first cause of unemployment usually 
popularly given, and sometimes even given by 
students of the question, is personal inefficiency 
(in one form or another, but especially in the 
form of intemperance). The statement is con- 
tinually made that if everybody stopped drink- 
ing, or that if shiftlessness and _thriftlessness 
were removed, everybody would find work 
who was willing todoany kind of work, Insup- 
port of this view is the very well-known fact that 
large numbers, and even perhaps the large ma- 
jority, of those unemployed are in some way in- 
efficient, many of them shiftless, very many of 
them with habits of drink, not a few of them 
unwilling to work when they can get it, or at 
least not willing to work unless at certain so- 
called ‘‘ respectable trades.’’ Innumerable in- 
stances can be told and continually are told 
of benevolent people who have given or offered 
or obtained work for the unemployed, and it 
has either not been accepted, or has not been 
adhered to, or has been done so poorly as not 
to merit continuous employment. Instances 
occur everywhere where money is given to the 
destitute and it is wasted in some utterly foolish 
and perhaps wicked way. Still more common 
are illustrations of how intemperance ruins the 
best workmen and leads to large proportions of 
the cases of poverty and unemployment. The 
three main causes of unemployment thus cer- 
tainly seem to be intemperance, shiftlessness, 
and lack of thrift. But against this view there 
is also much to be said. In the first place, in- 
efficiency may appear to be more often the 
cause of unemployment than it is because it is 
generally the inefficient who are most 27 evi- 
‘dence. It is generally the weakest, the least 
efficient, and those who least respect themselves 
who beg at the rich man’s door or throng the 
bureaus of relief. Benevolent people thus usu- 
ally see the worst and the weakest among the 
unemployed. The worthy and able will do all 
but starve, and sometimes literally starve, before 
they seek alms. Charity experience, therefore, 
often misleads. Secondly, inefficiency may be 
the cause, not why people are idle, but why cer- 
tain persons are unemployed and not others. 
If depression compels an employer to discharge 
io men out of too he naturally, and under pres- 
ent conditions probably rightly, discharges that 
10 which are on the whole of least efficiency, 
They may be neither very bad nor very ineffi- 
cient, In good times the employer would keep 
them. Obviously the cause of their unemploy- 
ment is the hard times, and inefficiency is only 
the cause why they are discharged and not 
others. Thirdly, benevolent people who see 
that unemployment and inefficiency usually go 
together, forget that a concomitant is not al- 
Ways a cause. Unemployment may be the 
cause of the inefficiency and not inefficiency the 
cause of the unemployment. Including inherit- 
ed unemployment, this is doubtless very often 
the case. Particularly is this true of intemper- 
ance and shiftlessness. Under article Poverty 
will be found a summary of practically all the 
Scientific expert investigation of the facts as 
collated by Professor Warner in his book Amer- 
zcan Charities, and it there appears that 74.4 
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per cent. of poverty is directly traceable to 
causes for which the individual is not to blame, 
and only 21.3 per cent. to causes for which the 
individual is to blame. Only 11 per cent. of 
poverty is there attributed first to drink ; 28.5 
per cent, is accredited to lack of or to poorly 
paid work. A still more recent table, published 
by the American Statistical Association, based 
on records of charity organization societies, — 
gives the following percentages of causes of 
poverty : Lack of employment, New York, 48 
per cent. ; Baltimore, 43 ; Six smaller cities, 35 ; 
sickness, New York, 18 ; Baltimore, 18; smaller 
cities, 35 ; intemperance and shiftlessness, New 
York, 18; Baltimore, 13; smaller cities, 20; 
miscellaneous, New York, 14; Baltimore, 21: 
smaller cities, 27. (For a contrary view, see 
INTEMPERANCE. ) : 

The reason why drink appears to so many 
people, even of those engaged in charity work, 
to be the main cause of poverty, is that in most 
cases, before the case of destitution has grown 
serious enough to claim the attention of charity, 
some member of the family, discouraged and 
weak, has taken to drink. But the question is 
what sent him to drink? It may be bad hered- 
ity, bad tenement homes, and faulty education 
and training. Inefficiency may lead to unem- 
ployment, but what leads to inefficiency? Not 
always vice. Some persons fail in business be- 
cause they will not stoop to the tricks of their 
trade, or at least cannot throw themselves into 
doubtful transactions with the necessary zest. 

Says John Stuart Mill (Fortuzghtly Review, 
February, 1879) : 

“Tf persons are helped on their worldly career by their 
virtues, so are they and perhaps quite as often by their 
vices, by servility and sycophancy, by hard-hearted 
and close-fisted selfishness, by the permitted lies and 
tricks of trade, by gambling speculations, not seldom 
by downright knavery. Energies and talents are of 
much more avail for success in life than virtues; but 
if one man succeeds by employing energy and talent 
in something generally useful, another thrives by ex- 
ercising the same qualities in outgeneraling and ruin- 
ing a rival.’”” (See COMPETITION.) 

Says Ruskin (Unto this Last, Essay IV.) : 

“In a community regulated only by laws of demand 
and supply, and protected from open violence, the per- 
sons who become rich are, generally speaking, indus- 
trious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, 
sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, andignorant. The 
persons who remain poor are the entirely foolish, the 
entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the humble, the 
thoughtful, the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the 
well-informed, the improvident, the irregularly and 
impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, 
and the entirely merciful, just,and godly person.” 

It may then be said that undoubtedly the first 
cause of unemployment is inefficiency, but that 
inefficiency is not always synonymous with 
vice, and that when it is the real question is, 
What caused the inefficiency? (For that ques- 
tion, see articles Poverry; INTEMPERANCE 2 
TENEMENTS ; COMPETITION ; WaAGEs.) We come 
then to ask what are the social causes of un- 
employment? Here, however, so many answers 
are made that they cannot be considered in 
this article. Most authorities believe that the 
existence of the unemployed is due to changes 
and improvements in the methods of produc- 
tion, at least temporarily substituting machine 
work for human work. (For a discussion as to 
whether this is a permanent or only temporary 
result, see MACHINERY.) Socialists argue that 
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unemployment is due not to machinery, but 
to the monopoly of machinery and the underpay 
of the producer, so that he has no money to 
buy that which he produces. Mr. Hobson con- 
siders unemployment due to underconsumption 
and the greed of men to make more money 
tather than to spend. Many believe it is due 
to financial ills and a wrong monetary policy. 
The problem is, however, in a sense the problem 
of this whole cyclopedia; and various bodies 
of thinkers hold such various views that the 
can be considered only under the separate arti- 
cles treating of those views. (See OveErpro- 
DUCTION ; COMPETITION; TRADE-UniIons; So- 
CIALISM ; INDIVIDUALISM ; SINGLE Tax ; BIMETAL- 
LISM ; SILVER ; MonoMETALLIsM, etc.) Here only 
it must be remenibered that the problem of the 
unemployed is not a problem by itself, but one 
wrapped up in the whole modern industrial 
situation. 


III. Meruops or RELIEF. 


(a) IN TEMPORARY CRISES. 


We give under this head a brief account of 
the various measures which have been tried or 
proposed in various cities to relieve the unem- 
ployed in times of temporary crises, and notice, 
first, the measures undertaken in America in 
the winter of 1893-94. The most noteworthy of 
these efforts was undoubtedly the Detroit plan 
of the so-called potato farms, or the giving of the 
use of land to the unemployed and allowing 
them to raise vegetables upon them and secure 
the profit. This, however, we consider under 
an article by itself. (See Derrorr Pian.) In 
Baltimore, the various charities conducted re- 
lief along ordinary lines, with the giving of 
soup, etc., and a central committee was appoint- 
ed which arranged for a stone yard where men 
could be employed. In Boston, a large relief 
committee appointed by the mayor. collected 
funds and employed men upon city 
work, constructing sewers, opening 
and cleaning streets, etc. ; women 
were employed in extemporized 
sewing rooms. Men were paid 
from $1 to $1.50 per day for city 
work ; women at the larger rooms were paid 80 
cents per day. The women were employed main- 
ly in making rag carpets and crazy quilts for 
the Sea Island sufferers, in order not to compete 
with any regular industry. Some men unable 
to do outside work were employed in the same 
way ; 5761 men and 3479 women were given 
more or less work. In Cincinnati, the city ap- 
propriated $30,000 to employ men in the parks, 
and acommittee of citizens employed men in 
the wood yard of the associated charities. In 
Chicago, relief was organized on a very large 
scale, with soup kitchens, etc., and something 
was done in the way of giving work. Men 
worked for their meals to some extent on street 
cleaning. Nine sewing rooms employed 1478 
women at 50 cents per day. In Denver, the 
city supplied tents and food for a temporar 
“labor camp,’’ and employed as many as it 
could on city works. A wood yard was opened 
by private charity. In Indianapolis, a commit- 
tee of the Commercial Club organized a food 
market. Those deemed needy were employed 
on private work, or that failing, on city works, 
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and were paid in checks on the food market en- 
titling them to a week's rations, consisting of 
moderate amounts of potatoes, corn meal, hom- 
iny, pork, molasses, bread and soap, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the time flour and coffee. 
Skilled workmen were paid at special rates of 
the work. Of the relief works at Lynn, Mass., 
the Review of Reviews for ener me 1894, gives 
the following account, which is typical : 


“It was resolved to deal with the situation through 
the existing organizations, simply adding to the Asso- 
ciated Charities a department of labor, the work to be 
done on the city streets and parks, and to be paid for 
by a citizens’ subscription. In order to avoid the well- 
known and serious perils of all attempts at special 
emergency relief—such as calling in throngs of the 
workless from other cities, disturbing the regular 
lines of labor, encouraging imposition, and stimulat- 
ing a profuse and chaotic private relief—it was re- 
solved to proceed under the following rules: (1) No 
public call for money, and no advertising of the bu- 
reau through the papers; subscriptions to be secured 
by personal solicitation, and the work advertised only 
through the churches and relief societies, and by the 
spectacle of the men at work. (2) No work given ex- 
cept to actual citizens of Lynn, in extreme need, and 
having no other friends, helpers, or resources; these 
facts ascertained by thorough domiciliary investiga- 
tion in every case. No rumors to be heeded, no guess- 
work to be relied upon, nothing to be done in the 
dark ; actual knowledge to be the only basis of help. 
The results of investigation to be placed at the service 
of relief-giving societies and individuals. 3. A half 
day’s work for $1, and work arranged so as to enable 
each man to earn an average of $3 a week, this wage 
supplemented in cases of extreme need.”’ 


In New York City, a private East Side Relief 
Works Committee employed men in cleaning 
streets in connection with the city department, 
in tenement sanitation, and in tailor shops ; 
3292 different men were employed in street 
cleaning ; over one third of them, however, 
were employed only one week, two were em- 
ployed 22 weeks ; 491 at one time were employed 
in tenement sanitation ; 700 houses had their 
halls, cellars, or some of their rooms white- 
washed or kals6mined ; 47.000 rooms or halls 
were scrubbed ; refuse was removed, Four tailor 
shops were opened on the same plan as in Bos- 
ton, tho only 250 men and women were em- 
ployed. Work was given at home to 433 more. 
In street cleaning $1 a day was paid for seven 
hours’ work. In the tailor shops 60 and 7o 
cents and a lunch was paid, and later $4 a week 
for five days’ work. 

In Philadelphia, relief was given on a some- 
what large scale, but very little work. One 
ward charity organization gave work in alley 
cleaning, the pay being $1aday. In Pittsburg, 
acentral committee raised $256,000, of which 
Mr. Carnegie gave nearly half, and employed 
13,529 men on parks and streets, etc., at $1 per 
day. ‘Thousands of those applying were said 
to be artisans, clerks, and even professional 
men. In St. Paul, men were employed on city 
work at $1 per day, with a fund raised by a pri- 
vate committee. 

This account is mainly of the efforts made to 
give work. For the relief on other lines, see 
CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS ; but trade-unions and 
other societies also gave much relief, maitily to 
their own unemployed members. In some 
cities, like Chicago and Boston, the unions 
raised considerable sums for distribution. In 
Massachusetts, 13 Citizens’ Relief Committees 
raised $147,000, about two thirds of thisin Boston. 
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Great Britain has had considerable experience 
in emergency relief of the unemployed. In 
1860-61 there was an unusually severe winter, 

and a fund of about £40,000 was 
raised in London and distributed 


Great mainly through the police courts. 
Britain, In 1863-64, mainly on account of 
the cotton famine (¢.v.), there was 

great distress from lack of work in 

Lancashire. A special measure was enacted 


placing £1,200,000 at the disposal of the authori- 
ties to organize relief work. Sewers and sim- 
ilar works were undertaken, and it was stated 
that the factory hands readily learned unusual 
work ; 38,014 were given work. In 1886 a fund, 
known as the Mansion House Fund, was raised 
jin London, but it is generally thought that it 
was not wisely spent. 

In 1892-93, 33 parishes in London undertook 
special relief work, mainly in street cleaning 
and repairing, sewerage, etc. It was very dif- 
ferently conducted in different parishes, occa- 
sionally wisely, usually with poor results. The 
amount of work given varied from two to six 
days per week. Wages varied from 43d. to 9d. 
per hour, and from 25. 8d. to 4s. per day. Out- 
side of London work was given in 63 districts. 
The Mansion House Committee raised £41315, 
of which £564 were paid in wages, £416 for 
emigration, £107 for relief, £83 for tools, etc. ; 
253 men were employed at 6a. per hour, The 
men must be waterside laborers. The work 
was given mainly as a test, but good work was 
required and obtained. In 1893-94 work was 
given by 27 district authorities, seven in Lon- 
don. 

In Germany, in 1893-94, most of the cities 
gave some work, employing men usually in 
stonecutting or street work. — 


(4) MORE PERMANENT METHODS. 


The Massachusetts Commission on the Un- 
employed mentions 12 plans as having been ad- 
vocated by different persons to meet the prob- 
lem of the unemployed : 


“‘r. Removal of residents of cities to the country 
and farms. 

“2, Removing the competition and hence displace- 
ment of free labor occasioned by the labor of inmates 
of reformatory and penal institutions. 

‘3. Reducing the hours of a day’s labor. 

“4. Restriction of immigration. 

“ss. An extension of industrial education. 

‘“6. Improving the intelligence and employment 
offices, or establishing free employment offices, 

“7. That the State or municipality should establish 
factories or engage in industrial enterprises, with a 
view of giving employment. 

* 8. That the State should establish State farms. 

“9. That the State should increase its ordinary pub- 
lic works, and distribute a part of such undertakings 
to the winter season, 

“io. That the public works, either of the State or 
municipality, should be done directly by the public 
“aie aan and that no work should be done by con- 

ract, 


tr, That all public works should be done by resi- 
12. That the State should create labor colonies. 


Most of these plans are plans proposed by 
their advocates for meeting not only the prob- 
lem of the unemployed, but other social prob- 
lems as well, and are therefore treated in arti- 
cles by themselves. This includes Plans 2, Bray 
5, and 10, (Fora discussion of them, see arti- 
cles Convicr Lanor ; SHort-Hour Movement ; 
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IMMIGRATION ; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ; Con- 
TRACT LABoR.) Plan 1, advocating the removal 
of the residents of cities to the country and 
farms, can be best studied under articles ABAN- 
DONED Farms ; AGRICULTURE ; FarRMERS’ MoveE- 
MENT ; EMIGRATION. With the present lack of 
means and education amorig the city unem- 
ployed it is almost hopeless to try and induce 
them to go to the farms, and with the present 
condition of the farming interests there is little 
to encourage this movement except with State 
aid, which leads us to Plan 8 of State Farms, 
Of this plan there has been some experience. 
New Zealand has done most on this line (for a 
brief account of which, see NEw ZEALAND), but 
the colony of Victoria also passed an act August 
31, 1893, ‘‘to provide for the establishment of 
village communities, homestead associations, 
and labor colonies.’’ A Victoria report of July 
30, 1894, Says: 


“The popularity of the Act was demonstrated im- 
iadiavele upon its becoming law by the large num- 
bers of persons who daily thronged the office, eager 
to take advantage of its provisions ; and that popu- 
larity has been well maintained, as will be seen from 
the fact that during the past two months no fewer than 
453 applications have been received and registered. 
The total number of applicants since the Act came 
into operation is 4080, of ai FE 2122 have been approved, 
993 refused and withdrawn, leaving a balance of o65 in 
course of being dealt with, not including applicants 
under Part IlI.... : 

“The Act is divided into three parts—viz.: Part I., 
Village Communities. Part II., Homestead Associa- 
tions. Part III., Labor Colonies. 

‘*Under Part I., any person not under the age of 18 
years who is not the owner in fee simple 
of 2 acres or upward, nor the lessee of a 
pastoral allotment or grazing area, nor State Aided 
the holder of a license under section 42 Farms 
or section 49 of the Land Act, 1890, nor a * 
lessee under Part II. of this Act, is en- 
titled to obtain an area from 1 to 20 acres. 

Under this Part of the Act 2726 persons have made ap- 
plication. 

“Part II. provides for associations or combinations 
of persons of not less than six, requiring acres of from 
1 to so for each settler. Any person over the age of 18 
years, not being a married woman, not holding roacres 
of land or upward in fee simple, and with the other 
restrictions named in regard to Part I. of the Act, can 
become settlers under this Part. Under Part II. of 
the Act, 2 societies, representing 71 members, and 152 
associations, representing 1283 members, have made 
application ; the total number of applicants under this 
Part being 1354. 

‘The reports upon settlements under this Part of the 
Act are, notwithstanding the many initiatory difficul- 
ties, fairly encouraging. ... 

“The number of settlers that have availed them- 
selves of monetary assistance under section 32 of the 
Act is 985, and the total amount advanced is £8873, be- 
ing lessthan half the amount voted by Parliament, and 
42% per cent. of the value of improvements effected, 
and in no case has it exceeded the value, after inspec- 
tion, of such improvements. This aid has generally 
been given in monthly installments, at the rate of ros. 
per week. ... 

“The Special Report on the Richardson Settlement 
at Lyonville, hereto attached, will be read with inter- 
est. This settlement was first started to give work to 
the unemployed—cutting firewood and mining timber. 
Immediately the Land Settlements Act came into oper- 
ation, the land on which they were working was made 
available, and the people so employed placed upon 
their own allotments. It will be seen that the total ex- 
penditure during the year amounted to £2650 35. 10d. 
and that the receipts from the sale of the timber an 
the value of stock on hand is £2832 195. 7@. There are 
34x Souls on the area set apart, and the value of the 
improvements for building, fencing, clearing, water 
storage, and cultivation is £2589 rrs., while the amount 
advanced under the Act is only £272. This fact shows 
that the workers must have ae saving and fairly 
remunerated for their labor,” 


The London County Council has also appoint- 
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ed a committee to carry out similar plans under 
the Small Holdings ince 1892, 55 wea 56 Vict., 
c. 31, which gives power to county councils to 
purchase or lease land and to adapt it and sell 
or let portions of it for small holdings. The 
committee was appointed in March, 1893. It 
has secured some land in different localities and 
divided it into allotments of about one tenth of 
an acre, charging a rental of about 8s. per plot 
per annum ; many have been allotted, and are 
said to be well worked, but little can be done 
on account of the high price of land near Lon- 
don. For notices of aided farms for the unem- 
ployed, tho not State-aided. see articles Commu- 
NITIES ; SALVATION Army ; also LABOR COLonIigs, 

Of Plan 7, that of State factories, or indus- 
tries: organized directly to employ the unem- 
ployed, there has been no experience. The 
famous National Workshops of Paris in 1848 
were probably not conducted as an experiment 
in good faith. (See ATELIErs NaTIoNAUXx.) Of 
Government industries not conducted for the 
unemployed there has been much experience, 
usually successful. (See articles MuUNICIPALISM ; 
Monopotigs ; Socratism; Gas; ELEcrricity.) 
Plan 9, that the State should increase its ordi- 
nary public works and distribute a part of such 
undertakings in winter, can be best studied 
under articles Contract LAsor ; MUNICIPALISM ; 
Monopottes. Plan 11, that all work should be 
done by residents, may be considered a part of 
Plan 10. (See above.) Plan 6, that the State 
should improve intelligence offices or establish 
free employment bureaus, is discussed at length 
by the Massachusetts Bureau. European gov- 
ernments have done something in this direc- 
tion. (See article Labor Excuancess.) In Amer- 
ica a beginning has been made. 

Free public employment offices were created 
in the State of Ohio on April 28, 1890. The 
statute governing such offices places them under 
the supervision and control of the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics. In 1892 the present Com- 
missioner, Hon. W. T. Lewis, said of them : 

“To state that all wants are satisfied, and that each 
applicant is sent on his or her way rejoicing, would be 
to’announce the advent of the millennium, a period 
which, the most optimistic must acknowledge, lies yet 


some distance in the future. Neces- 
sarily there are many disappointments. 


. These are due partly to impractical 
ceear ideas entertained by both employer and 
men employee, and again, it must be con- 
Bureaus. fessed, by the inability of the office to 


meet many wants that are not im- 

practical. The truth of the matter is, 
the system is still in its infancy, it will require time 
and much intelligent effort to perfectit. The absence 
of precedent by which to be guided, the pre-existing 
prejudice in the public mind against employment and 
intélligence offices owing to the odium which has at- 
tached to the private concerns, the almost total lack 
of means of advertising, and the many annoyances in- 
cident to any new departure, have tended to retard 
its development. But in spite of all these hindrances 
substantial progress has been made. Inthe communi- 
ties in which the offices are located many firms depend 
upon them almost exclusively in securing help, anc 
thousands of employees could testify to their usefulness 
out of personal experience. The offices have benefited 
not only the large cities, but the adjacent farming com- 
munities have used them to quite a considerable ex- 
tent, as have also business men in the smaller towns 
and cities throughout the State.... The private in- 
telligence office evil has been completely eradicated 
in three of the cities (Columbus, Toledo, and Dayton) 
where the free system has been established, but a rew 
of these concerns manage to still exist in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. With the growth of the free offices 


they will eventually disappear.” 
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California has followed the example of Ohio, 
and on July 20, 1896, a free public Labor Bue 
reau was opened in New York City. 

The report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor for 1890 thinks the difficulties of free em- 
ployment bureaus very great, and that as much 
can be hoped from carefully regulated private 
bureaus. It admits, however, very serious evils 
in employment bureaus to-day. Of Massachu- 
setts it says: 


_ “It is certain that the atmosphere of several offices 
is one of deceit. Their advertisements call for ‘200 
Protestant girls,’ when the orders on hand probably do 
not number 20; for ‘ salesladies’ who are never sup- 

lied through the office in question; for * farm super- 
intendents, $20 to $60,’ the highest salary ever secured 
for a farm superintendent in one respectable office 
having been $43. The names of certain bureaus, 
“Christian Benevolent Association,’ ‘Mutual Employ- 
ment Bureau,’ are suggestive of practices very differ- 
ent from those which actually obtain ; 

“One scheme somewhat prevails whose success de- 
pends largely upon the stupidity of the candidate, and 
somewhat upon a present fault of the general system. 
A girl applies for a housemaid's position ina first-class 
boarding-house in a certain locality and at a specified 
wage. On registration she is encouraged to pay the 
fee in advance. She is now expected to remain in the 
waiting-room during office hours. If absent at any 
time during the next few days she may be told that 
she has lost just such a situation as she desired, and if 
ea ioe is induced topay anotherfee. A girl hasbeen 

<nown to pay three fees in as many weeks to the same 
office without obtaining a place. A candidate who is 
sufficiently informed to ask for the return of a fee if 
employment is not furnished at the end of six days 
may be told that she has forfeited the fee and lost 
positions by being absent from the office. There are 
indications of other practices by which fees are ob- 
tained... . 

“For instance, an employer has hired the servant in 
the office, has paid her own fee, and propels been 
asked to advance the fee and car-fare of the girl. The 
girl fails to arrive. If the employer complains to the 
office, the keeper disclaims all responsibility, and says 
that another girl shallebe furnished. In case a return 
of fee is preferred, it will be obtained only after a dis- 
agreeable scene. An employer usually tries another 
office, and abandons the fee. 

“Tt is also alleged that bureaus recommend worth- 
less men for employment, especially on farms; send 
farm hands away to bogus places at a distance, trust 
ing that they will never come back; enter into collu- 
sion with bogus employers and with employment 
offices in other cities, so that a double fee is collected 
from large gangs of men; and decoy women to houses 
of ill-fame. There is or has been more than a grain of 
truth in all of these charges. 

“ True, very few specific complaints reach the police, 
the number of cases investigated by captains last year 
being only 72, and the number carried up to the Police 
Commission only three. This is a small 
proportion among 126 license holders; 


but it only proves the passive and some-  Kyils of 
what helpless attitude of the police de- Private Bu- 
partment. In general, it appears to us awe 


that the present regulations are ill 
planned to reward the honorable bu- 
reaus and to prevent abuses... . a. 
“In the ee, the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
for 1893 it is stated that returns nearly complete, from 
the licensed bureaus of Boston, indicated that about 
600,000 persons had applied to them during one year, 
and that about 125,000 places had been secured, The 
figure may be an exaggeration, but if we accept it, and 
assume that two thirds of these were female, and that 
only the regular fees were imposed, this would repre- 
sent an expense to those seeking employment of about 
$80,000, Perhaps the fees paid into the unlicensed bu- 
reaus would raise this sum to $150,000, .. . . 
“In the philanthropic bureaus which are on a busi- 
ness basis the question of what to do with the incom- 
petent is uppermost. Their philanthropic character 
naturally attracts to them many women who have 
their living to earn, but who are unfitted for any busi- 
ness, For these some work must be provided, The 
half dozen regular intelligence offices which aim to 
furnish only first-class help, and which depend for 
their profits on the fees of employers rather than the 
fees of emplcyees, do not encourage the incompetent 
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applicants to register in their offices, but refer such to 
the philanthropic agencies. ... Employers state that 
help obtained at the philanthropic offices is, more often 
than not, unsatisfactory. The testimony of the better 
class of workwomen as to the opportunities for getting 
employment there is likewise unsatisfactory... . 

“Tt is obvious from the evidence which has been pre- 
sented that the downright abuses which exist in the 
women’s offices are graver than those which exist in 
the men’s offices, irregularities in the latter taking 
the form of quasi-legal evasions. A reason for this 
may be found in the ignorance and inexperience of the 
female applicants. ... E 

“The competition among men is keener. Nearly 
every man is expected to be self-supporting, but the 
number of places is not always equal to the number of 
aspirants for work. Hence the chronic problem of the 
unemployed. Whereas, among women the supply ad- 
justs itself to the demand, and hence, while it 1s a 
matter of common knowledge that in the women’s 
bureaus even the incompetent are able to obtain situ- 
ations (tho at the expense of the welfare of their em- 
ployers), the men’s bureaus are frequently unable to 
place even the most capable and best-recommended 
candidates on their waiting lists.” 


‘Plan No. 12, of labor colonies for the unem- 
ployed, has been much discussed. An account 
of the European labor colonies will be found 
under that heading, but these only are for the 
lowest and most worthless class of the unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy (g.v.) suggests the fol- 
lowing plan in the Massachusetts report. He 
says: 


“The idea is that they should support one another. 
They should consume one another’s products. Their 
roduct should not be sold or go into the general mar- 
et at all, to compete with wage-produced goods or 
with private employers, but should be consumed 
wholly within the group of previously unemployed 
workers. 

“Now, here is where the duty and function of the 
State come in. These men need to be organized and 
provided with tools in order to support one another, 
and they cannot organize themselves. This it is prop- 
er to expect the State to do, both for the welfare of an 
unfortunate class of citizens, and also for the relief of 
individuals and the public treasury from the burden 
of supporting them by alms which must otherwise be 
assumed. It will be observed that this is not a ques- 

tion of charity or police. For the inca- 

able, the almshouses would remain ; 
or the vicious, the jails. It is merely the 
question of putting able-bodied persons 
in a position to support themselves. The 
idea is to furnish the necessary machin- 
2 ery to utilize an existing power which 
otherwise will run to waste. The State would be at 
expense to provide the necessary farms, manufactur- 
ing plants and buildings, and, for a time, until the 
products began to come in, it would have to keep the 
workers ; but, after that, the system ought to be self- 
sustaining. At the outset, as intimated above, while 
yet the system was inadequate and imperfectly organ- 
ized, it might be necessary to discriminate among ap- 
plicants in favor of legal residents ; but as soon as the 
system should become self-sustaining, it would not be 
necessary or well to make any discrimination whatever. 

* This contemplates a permanent establishment, for 
it is nonsense to regard the problem of the unem- 
ployed as anything but a permanent problem. This 
est iblishment would undoubtedly always be in opera- 
tion, altho the number dependent on it would increase 
and decrease according to the times. It would be an 
elastic system, and, after it was in full adjustment, a 
man or woman out of work could get work for a week, 
a month ora year, according to the circumstances of 
each individual case. In each settlement of the unem- 
ployed there would be the farm, the factories, the 
dwellings, and the store. This store would be stocked 
with products of the workers, altho at first the State 
would have to furnish many deficiencies. The work- 
ers would from the first’ be guaranteed a decent and 
sufficient maintenance, nothing more, For this pur- 
pose they would be supplied with a sort of scrip, good 
only at the public store for meals, and for lodging at 
the public dwellings. The only practicable plan would 
be to make the allowance for each worker thie same 
without regard to specific performance, it being the 
duty of the manager to see that all were kept busy, 
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e-bodied persons only being received. Women, 
ae Srould share equally Sith men. The only pen- 
alty for idleness or infraction of rule would be dismissal 

‘The prices to the workers in scrip of the ae 
for sale to them in the public store would be based 
on a rough calculation of the comparative expenditure ~ 
of labor, direct and indirect, in their production. If 
the allowance of the workers were based on the spe- 
cific work done by them, the fixing of its value by the 
price put on the product would be a task of much dif- 
ficulty, fruitful of discontent ; but, the allowance of 
all workers being eaee it a matter to none what 

ice were put upon his product. : 
The aoe ok the scrip cond serve the double pur- 
pose of insuring the support of the workers out 
their own product, and preventing any derangement — 
of the general wages market as a result of the State 
system. When the advance of money made Ae the 
State to the system came to be repaid, it might be 
done in products of the system furnished to State in- 
stitutions at market rates. In this way, also, might. 
such sums be obtained as would be needful to supply 
the stores in the unemployed settlements with im=- 
ported necessaries, and for other details of expense 
which must be met in legal tender money. _ 

‘‘After the expenses of the State superintendence 
and other outlays were provided for, the total product — 
should be divided in the form of scrip among the 
workers, so that, as the total product increased, the 
rate of maintenance would increase, the system being 
one of cooperation under State superintendence an 
guarantee. R é , 

‘‘In order to provide a certain basis for increased — 
issues of scrip among the fluctuating body of em- 
ployees, it would be expedient to grade the workers 
according to the length of their service, only those 
who had worked over a certain number of weeks or _ 
months being entitled to share inthe excess of product — 
over minimum maintenance rates, the rest being en-- 
titled only to the latter. The first grade of workers, it 
is believed, would find the advantage of their position | 
so superior to those of outside workers that they 
would tend to become a permanent body, the fluctua- — 
tions in the force chiefly affecting the short-term 
workers at minimum rates. 

‘““The workers should be regarded asin no way ob- 
jects of charity or wards of the State, but, while sub- 
ject to strict working rules, should in all other respects 
be as free and independent ‘as other citizens. This 
point is absolutely vital. If the system had ever so 
little the flavor of charity, or alms, or the workhouse, 
no cieverness of machinery could prevent its flat fail- 
ure. No working man or woman should be made or 
permitted to feel that in applying to the State estab- — 
lishment for work he or she in any way compromised 
dignity or self-respect. 

“While the State works would be intended, at the 
outset, to attract only the needy unemployed, it is” 
probable that the advantages resulting from security © 
of employment and the steady rise inthe rate of main- 
tenance which would follow the increased efficiency of 
the system would suffice not only to retain all who 
once entered this cooperative service, but to raise the 
conditions of labor generally by compelling private — 
employers to bid against a fair and humane system of 
employment in order to obtain workers, while, at the 
same time, making it easier to maintain good wages 
by diminishing the pressure of the unemployed for 
work at any price.” 


By no means, however, do all socialists agree 
with Mr. Bellamy. The unemployed as a class 
must be recognized to be fnefficlent, tho often — 
without being to blame for that fact. To put 
them, therefore, in colonies by themselves, 
whatever efforts were made to make the work 
honorable, would inevitably stigmatize these 
colonies as colonies of the inefficient, and often 
at least with truth. It would tend also to stig- 
matize State work as poor work. For these 
reasons most socialists object to organizing the 
unemployed in permanent colonies by them- 
selves, They would have the State act, but in 
other ways. There is no one way of meeting — 
the unemployment problem. ‘The first thing is — 
to distinguish between different classes of the 
unemployed. Says Mr. John Burns: ; 


“Until the differentiation of the laborer from the 
loafer takes place, the unemployed question can never 
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be properly discussed and dealt with. Till the tramp, 
thief, and ne’er-do-well, however pitiable he may be, 
is dealt with distinctly from the genuine worker, no 
permanent benefit will result to any of them. The 
gentleman who gets up to look for work at mid-day, 
and prays that he may not find it, is undeserving of 
pity. Ihave seen the most genuine and honest men 
at meetings mixed up with the laziest and most drunk- 
en scoundrels,” 

Most socialists would say that for the present 
at least the vicious and incorrigibly lazy should 
be placed in reformatories somewhat on the 
Elmira plan (see Etmrra ReForMATory), and 
taught or be made to work. Many of them 
merely need teaching under strict discipline. 
The incompetent should be placed in industrial 
schools. For the rest, work should be given on 
the following plan: 1. The reduction of the 
problem to its lowest terms by the establish- 
ment of free State labor bureaus to find work in 
private places for all for whom work can be 
found. 2. The limiting of the problem by al- 
lowing the municipality to find work only for 
_ those who can prove residence of some length 
of time in the city. Otherwise the unemployed 
of the whole country might be attracted to one 
city. 3. For men, the giving of work to actual 
citizens really without work, on city improve- 
ments actually needed, which would not be built 
by private capital, the skilled men to be em- 
Bosca at skilled work and unskilled men at un- 
skilled work, and all at trade-union hours for 
trade-union wages in théir respective lines. 
The money to do this could be gained in two 
ways: first, without raising taxes, by profits 
from municipal activities. Berlin gains half 
her income from municipal activities. Glasgow 
and other cities show similar results. If this 
policy should check the employment of men by 
private corporations, the city would employ 
more than the corporations discharged, because 
the city would employ them for shorter hours, 
and on a larger plan. Municipalities can em- 
ploy more men at higher wages than private 
corporations, and yet make money. Secondly. 

“revenue should be raised by the increase of 
taxes on land values, preventing land specula- 
tion, compelling building, and therefore aiding 
employment. In making modern cities clean, 
healthy, and beautiful, there is work enough to be 
done. For women, many socialists believe that 
if the manufacture of clothing for sale was for- 
bidden in the tenements (see SWEATING SysTEM), 
if factories were built where all clothing could 
be made like any other commodity, under strict 
regulations as to hours, without child labor, and 
if all men had work at wages enabling them to 
support their families, it would be easy to sup- 
ply honorable work for unmarried women, wid- 
ows, and those in need. This is the ordinary 
socialist program for the unemployed rather 
than the establishment of colonies, at least until 
socialism brings in further changes. 

Individualists, fearing State work, would em- 
phasize manual training, temperance, thrift, etc.; 
but for their program, which is general rather 
than specific, see InpusTRIAL Epucation ; TEm- 
PERANCE, etc. 

In Germany and Switzerland some steps have 
been taken in the direction of unemployment 
and insurance, but it is yet too early to judge 
of its results. 


References: Geoffre 
(1894); J. A. Hobson’s 


Dredge’s The Unemployed 
nemployment (1896). 
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UNION LABOR PARTY.—This was a 
political party organized at Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 23, 1887, mainly by representatives of the 
farmers’ organizations of the West and Western 
Middle States, with many of the old Greenback 
Party (¢g.v.). Its platform declared for a gradu- 
ated land and income tax ; governmental tele- 
graphs and railroads; abolition of national 
banks ; free coinage of silver ; payment of na- 
tional debt at maturity ; exclusion of the Chi- 
nese ; woman suffrage ; arbitration of labor dis- 
putes ; and against contract labor in prisons, 
the further issue of interest-bearing government 
bonds, and the employment of armed men by 
private corporations. It poled an insignificant 
vote, but led to the formation of the People’s 
Party (¢.v.). 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, THE, AND 
SOCIAL REFORM.—The first large distinct 
enterprise in the direction of social reform un- 
dertaken by the Unitarians of the United States 
was what they still call the Ministry-at-Large in 
Cities. 

Joseph Tuckerman devised the plan for this 
ministry. He recognized the fact that in 
churches organized as Congregational churches 
are there is great danger that it will not be any- 
body’s special business to attend to strangers, 
or, indeed, to families which may have been 
for a long time residents in any town, but from 
indifference, or bashfulness, or poverty have 
not connected themselves with any of the estab- 
lished churches. The proposal was favorably 
received and was realized in Boston by what is 
called the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
Similar arrangements exist among the Unitari- 
ans of the larger cities of England and in 
several of the larger cities of America. They 
provide free chapels and churches, where any 
worshipers may attend without charge, with 
classes, reading-rooms, libraries, and social 
gatherings open to everybody. 

Dr, Tuckerman and his associates in Boston 
gave themselves energetically to the improve- 
ment of legislation in regard to poverty and to 
giving scientific system to the pub- 
lic charities. Boston owes to them 
the Industrial Aid Society for the Reform 
Prevention of Pauperism, a busi- Movements, 
ness which is entirely distinct from 
the relief of poverty. In sixty 
years of successful work this society has dem- 
onstrated the possibility in a large city of keep- 
ing in check pauperism as distinct from pov- 
erty. 

‘The mere conditions of their existence led the 
New England Unitarians to take cordial inter- 
est in temperance work. Among the pioneers 
in the public movements for total abstinence 
and temperance were some of their leading 
clergymen, é 

Their early advocacy of efforts for universal 
peace dates to the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
On the occasion of the fall of Napoleon, King’s 
Chapel was opened for a public service of grati- 
tude, in which the Unitarian clergymen of the 
city and neighborhood took part. At the same 
time Noah Worcester, the editor of The Chris- 
tian Dzisctple, published a pamphlet, still re- 
membered, which he called A Solemn Review 
of the Custom of War, The universal grati- 
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tude for universal peace was favorable for the 
consideration of such writings. Dr. Worcester 
changed the name of The Christian Disciple, 
so that it was known as The Friend of Peace. 
He had the sympathy and cooperation of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, at that time the hon- 
ored leader of the Unitarian communion of 
America, so far as leadership belongs to philo- 
sophical inquiry or to the statement of funda- 
mental theological opinion ; and, as an imme- 
diate consequence of solid work done by the 
pen and in the pulpit, the Massachusetts Peace 
Society was formed in the year 1816. The or- 
ganization of this society was eventually merged 
in the American Peace Society, which has con- 
tinued to this day. ; 

So soon as the Civil War broke out the Uni- 
tarian body of the country was called upon 
for the assistance of the army in the field, with 

methods wholly without precedent. 

Such duties as were involved be- 
Institutions. longed, indeed, to all the churches 

of the North. Nor did the Chris- 

tianity of the North in the least 
flinch from the duties imposed. But the Uni- 
tarian churches were, for such affairs, in what 
may be called an advance position, Neces- 
sarily, from the very make-up of their body, 
they had from the beginning been pledged to 
opposition to the institution of slavery. When 
the war broke out they had but four churches 
in the Slave States. Their Northern churches 
had, in one way and another, all protested 
against the institution whose existence had 
brought on the Civil War. The leader, if the 
phrase may be used, of the Unitarian churches, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, the minister of All 
Souls’ Church in New York, consecrated him- 
self to creating the Sanitary Commission. 

But Dr. Bellows had much more in mind 
than the simple physical relief of the soldier. 
At the very beginning of the war he looked 
forward to the necessity of keeping the people 
of the North in sympathy with the struggle in 
the field, which was so far away from their 
homes. The Sanitary Commission, and the 
Christian Commission, formed after its model, 
kept the people of the North in touch with the 
army in a closeness of sympathy such as the 
world had never seen before. 

The president of the Eastern branch was Dr. 
Bellows ; the president of the Western branch 
was Dr. William Eliot, the minister of the only 
Unitarian Church in St. Louis, one of the four 
Unitarian churches in the South. More than 
ten years before, this church had emancipated 
all the slaves who were owned by its members, 
that its skirts might be clear from any taint of 
the institution which its pulpit was condemn- 
ing. This connection of the Unitarian churches 
with the great charities of the war is important 
in their history, because the foundations were 
then made for what may be called a system of 
church action in charity such as had not existed 
in our churches before. The organizations 
then formed have since been forward in the 
promotion of what has since been known as 
the work of charity organization, or the work 
of the Associated Charities through the whole 
country, 
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UNITED LABOR PARTY.—This party 
was organized in 1886 in New York, and base 
upon the single tax principle. Henry George, 
one of its chief promoters, was nominated by i 
for Mayor of New Yorkinthesame year. Here- 
ceived over 68,000 votes as against Over 90,000 re- 
ceived by the Democratic and over 60,000 by the 4 
Republican nominee. The following year acon- 
vention was held at Syracuse, the organization 
of the party was perfected, and measures taken 
to spread it through the State. Henry George 
was nominated for Secretary of State of New 
York. In the election he received 70,055 votes — 
against 469,888 for the Democratic, 452,811 for 
the Republican, and 7622 for the Progressive 
Labor candidate. The United Labor - Part 
declared in its platform that it does not seek 
to ‘secure any forced equality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, nor propose that the State shall 
take possession of land, and either work it or 
rent it out,’’ but that its aim is to abolish all re- 
strictive taxes upon industry, to remove the 
tax from improvements and increase the land 
tax. Its platform advocated government own- 
ership of telegraphs and railroads; prohibi- 
tion of child labor and competitive .convict 
labor ; reduction of the hours of labor ; preven-_ 
tion of the abuse of the conspiracy laws ; legal 
and judicial reform ; and a mode of election 
that would check bribery and corruption by re- 
lieving the candidates of expense. After this 
election its chief promoters mainly united with 
the Democratic Party in the hope that party 
would lead in a battle for free trade, and thus, 
by abolishing protective taxes, pave the way 
for the single tax (g.v.). 


UNITED STATES. See special subjects. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND SO- 
CIAL REFORM, THE.—Central in the Uni- 
versalist thought has been the doctrine of the 
universal Fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Universalist Church should have been 
strongly predisposed to social reform. It has 
believed in working more for a kingdom of God 
on earth than for the salvation of men for an- 
other world. The clergy of the Universalist 
Church were almost without exception on the 
anti-slavery side of that great controversy ; but 
the Church has been most conspicuously iden- 
tified with the temperance and anti-capital 
punishment movements. Few men have been 
more widely known as social reformers, using 
the phrase very broadly, than Alonzo A. 
Miner, a Universalist clergyman in Boston, who 
was known throughout the land as a prohibi- 
tionist, and who was at one time the prohibition 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts. Dr. 
Miner was also prominently identified with the 
educational interests of New England, and per- 
haps the most conspicuous leader of a half score 
of other moral reforms. The Universalist 
Church has in its annual conventions for the» 
last thirty years declared emphatically for legis- 
lative reform on the temperance question, often 
taking the radical ground of prohibition, 

For the abolition of capital punishment, per-_ 
haps the two most conspicuous names were 
those of Rev, Charles Spear and Rev. George 
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W. Quimby, D.D., both prominent clergymen 
in the Universalist Church, and the latter for 
many years editor of the Gosfel Banner. The 
abolition of capital punishment in Maine was 
probably due in large measure to the great per- 
sonal influence of Dr. Quimby. Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, D.D., the eloquent contemporary of 
Henry Ward Beecher, was for many years iden- 
tified with the Peace Reform, altho he did not 
go to the length of advocating non-resistance. 

Mary A. Livermore was identified with the 
Universalist Church and assistant editor of a 
Universalist journal at the time she was so 
prominently associated with the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the Western branch of which she so 
largely assisted in organizing. Clara Barton, 
another Universalist woman, was prominently 
identified with the hospital service in the War 
of the Rebellion and the organizer of the Ameri- 
can Society of the Red Cross (g.v.). 

The Rev. Adin Ballou was not only an ardent 
advocate of the anti-slavery cause, but was the 
founder of the Hopedale Community (¢.v.), the 
most celebrated community in America, with 
the single exception of the one at Brook Farm. 
It was a sincere attempt on the part of its foun- 
der to solve some of the problems of competition 
by a simple form of cooperation. ‘The Univer- 
salist Church is also abreast with the current 
discussions and advance movements for applied 
Christianity, having one of the three well-known 
institutional churches of Boston. The Every- 
Day Church was founded in 1894. The year- 
book of the Universalist Church for the current 
year gives the following account of the purpose 
and scope of the enterprise: ‘‘ The Every-Day 
Church, located at 397 Shawmut Avenue, Bos- 
ton, is a religious and philanthropic institution 
under the auspices of and supported by the Uni- 
versalists of New England. It is an ‘ institu- 
tional’ church which seeks to maintain all the 
spiritual activities of the church in its old form, 
and besides to maintain various secondary 
philanthropic institutions, such as day nursery, 
kindergarten, young men’s recreation room, in- 
flustrial classes, etc., children’s outing, flower 
work, etc. Pastor, Rev. George L. Perin, 
D.D. ; pastor’s assistant, Miss Alberta D. Gar- 
ber.’’ In the literature of social reform the Rev. 
F. W. Hamilton, of Boston, has written an im- 
portant work, The Church and Secular Life. 


GeorGE L. PERIN. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVE- 
MENT, THE.—The movement known as 
University Extension hadits origin in England 
early in the seventies. It seems to have come 
as a natural result of a demand for wider edu- 
cational opportunities on the part of the adult 
population, and especially of the women of the 
country. The need for such opportunities had 
been already more or less consciously felt by 
the universities themselves, and the first formal 
expression of a desire for more knowledge met 
an immediate and willing response from the 
centers of learning. The courses given by Mr. 
James Stewart to women’s clubs in the north 
of England in 1868, and subsequently to differ- 
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ent bodies of working men, may fairly be count- 
ed as the pioneer effort of the movement. The 
success of these courses led to a widespread de- 
mand from many towns in all parts of England, 
and at the request of Mr. Stewart himself the 
University of Cambridge, in 1872, gave a for- 
mal sanction to these extra-university lectures, 
and appointed a syndicate to control them. 

The scheme of adult education thus instituted 
embraced on the part of the university the offer- 
ing of systematic courses of lectures on the vari- 
ous subjects in history, literature, and science. 
The number of lectures in each’ course was fixed 
at Io, these to be given weekly, and followed in 
each case by a subsequent conference or 
“‘class.’’ A syllabus giving an outline of the 
lectures and full indications for reference read- 
ing, with questions for weekly paper work, be- 
came soon an additional feature. The course 
was crowned by the University through a final 
examination—a somewhat rigid test—which was 
graded from the first by University standards, 
With the progress of the movement many addi- 
tional features became an integral part of the 
system. Oxford University, which followed the 
lead of Cambridge in 1876, and began again its 
efforts with great vigor in 1885, isto be credited 
with the idea of the traveling library, contain- 
ing perhaps half a hundred books on the subject- 
matter of each course which is offered to the 
center for the period of the lectures. Oxford, 
adopting the Chautauqua idea. instituted in 
1888 aSummer Meeting for Extension students, 
which has attracted each year increasing num- 
bers for a longer or shorter period of resident 
study. A society to supplement the efforts of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and to organize Exten- 
sion courses in London, was founded in 1878. 
These three bodies, with the addition of Vic- 
toria University, have formed some 4oo centers 
in England, and under their direction courses 
are now being given with an aggregate attend- 
ance of between 60,000 and 80,000 students. 

The spread of University Extension in Amer- 
ica has been very rapid. It wasundertaken for 
the first time by a society in Philadelphia at the 
suggestion of Provost William Pepper, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The first course 
was commenced in November, 1890, and during 
that year 43 series of six lectures each were 
given at 23 centers tu an estimated attendance 
of 10,000 students. ‘The results of the first year 
led to the establishment of the American Societ 
for the Extension of University Teaching, wit 
headquarters in that city. The efforts of the 
society were directed toward the 
spreading of information in regard 
to the movement, and its officers In America, 
have cooperated in every possible 
way with people interested in the 
movement in every part of thecountry. Under 
the direction of its president, Dr. J, James 
(of the University of Chicago), the society 
issued many important publications, founded 
a Seminary for the Training of Extension Lec- 
turers, and instituted a Summer Meeting for 
Extension students to supplement the winter 
courses of its centers, ‘These latter have been 
formed in 100 towns in Pennsylvania and ad- 
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joining States, and systematic work has been 
arranged for each center, through the general 
offices. It is safe to say that the success at the 

resent standing of University Extension in the 
United States is due in the largest measure to 
its generous endowment by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia and the broad and far-reaching views 
of the officers of the American Society. 

Through the publications of the society and 
the active campaign instituted by Mr. Melvil 
Dewéy, Secretary of the University of the State 
of New York, the Legislature of that common- 
wealth set aside in 1890 the sum of $10,000, to 
be used for the purposes of University Exten- 
sion. A part of this money was used imme- 
diately in the distribution of explanatory circu- 
lars, and these were supplemented wherever a 
desire was expressed, by the personal coopera- 
tion of the organizing secretary. The library 
department of the University arranged for the 
loan of books to Extension centers, which 
were soon formed in many of the important 
towns of the State. Cornell, Columbia, Roches- 
ter, and other universities and colleges furnish 
the corps of lecturers. Following the lead of 
the American Society and the universities co- 
operating with it, Brown University appointed 
a Director of University Extension, and has con- 
ducted in the past four years courses in many 
towns in Rhode Island. The great State unt- 
versities of the West have not been slow in un- 
dertaking similar work. The University of 
Wisconsin sent out, in 1892-93, lecturers to not 
less than 4o towns, and formed a network of 
centers in all parts of the State. The universi- 
ties of Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, and Califor- 
nia are others which have made active efforts 
in this direction. The University of Chicago 
included in its initial pians a Department of 
University Extension ; aspecial faculty was ap- 
pointed for this purpose ; abundant provision 
was made for the organization and management 
of centers ; plans for lecture and class courses, 
with special facilities in the form of traveling 
libraries, were matured, and in 1895-96 more 
than 120 courses were given in Chicago and 
throughout Illinois and the nearer parts of 
adjoining States. Strong efforts are making, 
especially for logical sequence in subjects and 
the building of efficient and permanent local 
organizations, 

The bibliography of University Extension 
includes already many important pamphlets and 
books, with a long list of timely magazine and 
newspaper articles. Among the most important 
are the following : Mackinder and Sadler, Uyz- 
versity Extension, Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture ; Roberts's Eighteen Years of University 
Extension ; James's Handbook of University 
Extension, Proceedings of First National 
Conference on University Extension, 1891; 
Moulton’s University Extension Movement ; 
and Lax Leclere’s Le Réle Sociale des Unt- 
versités. Important articles on the movement 
will be found in the Revzew of Reviews, July, 
1891 ; January, June, and October, 1893 ; forum, 
July, 1891 ; Educational Review, September, 
1891; Quarterly Review, April, 1891 ; Lippin- 
cot?’s Magazine, October, 1890 ; Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly, November, 1891 ; and Arena, 
September, 1891, The following magazines are 
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issued in the interests of the movement: Zhe 
Citizen (Philadelphia); Ze Untversity Ex- 
tension Journal (London, Constable & Co.). 
In addition to these, the American Society has 
issued many explanatory circulars and pamph- 
lets, addresses, syllabuses, and reports. (Ad- 
dress: University Extension, Fifteenth and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.) Circulars ma 
be obtained from Albany on the New Yor 
State work. (Address: Melvil Dewey, Albany, 
N. Y.) The various colleges and universities 
engaged in the work issue also lists of lecture 
course by members of their faculties. 

GEORGE FRANCIS JAMES. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS.—The 
university or social settlement is the product of 
a philosophy and the outcome of a movement. 

The philosophy from which it emanated was 
first preached by Frederick Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, and Dr. Arnold. These Christian so- 
cialists, so called, led in the demand for greater 
appreciation of the economic conditions and 
hardships of the life of the poor. 

Alton Locke, by Charles Kingsley, was a first 
appeal to the sympathies of university men ; 
and at the same time that Knight, by his writ- 
ings, lectures, and personal influence, was call- 
ing the attention of Cambridge to the condition 
of the London poor, Thomas Hill Greene, by 
his elevated philosophy, with its strong ethical 
tendency, and John Ruskin, by his social en- 
thusiasm, were teaching the same lesson at Ox- 
ford. The Oxford Movement was, perhaps, 
deeper and stronger, and from there we have 
the first positive action. In 1867 Edward Deni- 
son, an Oxford student of wealth and good so- 
cial standing, called upon the Rev. John Rich- 
ard Greene, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney in 
London, the author of the Hzstory of the Eng- 
lish People, stating his desire to live among the 
poor. His untimely death, on January 26, 1870, 
after a short residence in Stepney, closed a most 
promising career, : 

In 1875 Arnold Toynbee began work in White- 
chapel with Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, Vicar of 
St. Jude’s. He gave frequent lectures among 
the people on economic matters, in 
which he showed a broad and deep 
understanding of the social condi- 
tions of the poor. He died March 
9, 1883, and in January, 1885, the 
work of Toynbee Hall was begun. 
Since its founding, in 1885, Toynbee Hall has 
had a large number of university men in resi- 
dence. A few undergraduates come during 
vacation, but the majority are graduates in pro- 
fessional life or of the leisure class. Inthe 
buildings of the settlement there are accommo- 
dations for 22 men, but the regular force aver- 
ages about 15. This settlement has frequently 
been associated with outside local movements, 
supplying from among its residents a teacher at 
a board school, a secretary of the Children’s Hol- 
iday Fund, a member of the Board of Guardians 
of the Poor, officers of the local school boagd, 
and like official positions. 

Besides the residents’ house and the library, 
the settlement possesses a lecture hall anda 
small residential college for working men, where 
are taught various subjects in which mechanics 
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and other skilled artisans areinterested. While 
its work began among the ignorant and depen- 
dent classes, there is a growing tendency to 
turn to the more skilled laborers, and less atten- 
tion is paid the children than in the American 
settlements. A considerable amount of outing 
work is done during the summer, and an occa- 
sional art exhibition is given. The valuable 
work of many residents in collecting social 
statistics should also be named. 

The Oxford House began its work in the 
same year as Toynbee Hall. Its first object is 
religious instruction. It is well equipped for its 
work, with accommodations for 20 residents, a 
chapel, library, lecture room, and club rooms. 
Some direct religious work is done by the resi- 
dents of Oxford House, but a considerable por- 
tion of it is connected with the work of neigh- 
boring churches, The Oxford House has been 
Se! successful in its club work. The 

niversity Club, which is the strongest of the 
working men’s clubs receiving outside assist- 
ance, was formed in 1885, and now has a mem- 
bership of about 1500. It occupies a building 
of its own, in which are a billiard room, a read- 
ing room, class rooms, and a large hall used for 
athletics, entertainments, and dancing, and for 
mission services on Sunday. The membership 
is limited to genuine working men, and no em- 
ployers are eligible ; exceptions have only been 
made in the case of a few residents of the Ox- 
ford House. Women are granted the privileges 
of the rooms four afternoons in the week and 
are invited to the entertainments. No intoxi- 
cating drinks are sold in the club house. Resi- 
dents of the Oxford House, like those of Toyn- 
bee Hall, act as district officers of various chari- 
table, philanthropic, and municipal enterprises, 
and they have also done a considerable amount 
of sociological investigation. 

Mansfield House, supported mainly by Con- 
gregationalists, is entirely unsectarian, while 
more positively religious than Toynbee Hall. 
There are usually eight or ten men in residence, 
There are several clubs for boys and men, and 
University Extension lectures are given in the 
hall of the settlement. The residents have 
shown a very lively interest in technical edu- 
cation, A class of teachers was conducted four 
nights in a week for matriculation at the Lon- 
don University. The head is Mr, Percy Alden. 

Akin to the settlements are the missions estab- 
lished by various colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The work is done by missioners, usu- 

ally clergymen, in residence. Col- 

lections of clothing and of money 

Oxford and are obtained, the students of the 

Cambridge college supporting the mission. 

Missions. Students also visit their missions, 

and in some are invited to become 

workers during the vacations, while 

personal reports are made by the missioners to 

the supporting constituency. The religious ele- 

ment is usually more marked than in the settle- 

ments, and while in many the social work is of 

an excellent character, the scientific sociological 

standpoint is not so strongly maintained. 

Equally worthy of notice as products of the 

settlement movement are the school missions, 

those of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby being the 
most prominent. 
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These missions bear an important relation to 
the settlement movement for two reasons. 
Their method shows the extension of the set- 
tlement plan of personal sympathy and com- 
panionship in the residence of a body of work- 
ers at the mission and in the frequent visits of 
undergraduates and graduates of the schools, 
and their active cooperation by work as well as 
contributions for longer or shorter periods ; when 
training of this experience is evinced by the 
maturer interest which many of the boys show 
when they go up to the universities. 

Of women’s settlements, the Women’s Uni- 
versity Settlement at Nelson Square, South- 
wark, London, was founded in 1887, and is the 
largest. It is supported by an associate mem- 
bership of 655, mainly from Girton and New- 
ham colleges, at Cambridge ; Lady Margaret 
College and Somerville Hall at Oxford ; and 
London University. The warden is Miss Sew- 
ell, of Newham College. District nursing has 
received much attention, and mainly through 
the efforts and contributions solicited by the set- 
tlement the Benson House has been estab- 
lished. It is the headquarters of a superinten- 
dent, a probationer, and two nurses, who take 
cases in two surrounding districts. 

Many children in Southwark are annually 
sent for holidays into the country, to the expense 
of which the settlement obtains generous con- 
tributions, Tworesident and four non-resident 
members of the Settlement Association are 
school board managers, and thoughtful enter- 
prise has led them to aid the children’s savings 
banks, the Saturday morning play-hour excur- 
sions to the Zoological Gardens, holidays for 
children in the deaf and dumb school, and agi- 
tation for technical education for those unfortu- 
nate ones. 

Similar to this is the Mayfield House, Bethnal 
Green, London, founded in 1889, of which Miss 
Newman is the warden, It aims to assist par- 
ish work in the vicinity and to cooperate with 
the work of the Oxford House. Various classes 
are conducted, including cooking and sewing. 
Literary and social reunions for mothers are 
notable features, and for some time a créche 
has been in operation, 

In Scotland, the university settlements at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow differ from those of 
London in that, being in university towns, a 
much more considerable number of the resi- 
dents have been students still pursuing their 
undergraduate studies at the universities. The 
founder of the first Scotch settlement, that in 
Pontin Street, Edinburgh, Mr. C. M. Douglas, 
was at the time of its initiation a student in the 
faculty of arts. 

It is only to be noted that the Scotch settle- 
ments have not secured men of so much matu- 
rity of years and experience as those in London, 
nor have they received such strong financial 
backing. Their buildings are plain but sub- 
stantial. They have not attempted so much of 
political or municipal reform, but have more 
concerned themselves with the moral and social 
influences of family life and individual char- 
acter, vet the Edinburgh settlements have made 
valuable studies of the social conditions of the 
life of the poor, and by their athletic, social, 
and literary gatherings have strongly influ- 
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enced their districts. Two university halls have 
also been established in Edinburgh for the 
double purpose of improving the social life of 
the students and of awakening in them a theo- 
retical and practical interest in the social life of 
the poor. The Glasgow Students’ Settlement, 
in Garscube Cross, was founded to aid the work 
of the University Missionary and Total Absti- 
nence societies, but has separated from them 
and has been reconstructed on a more indepen- 
dent basis. Nevertheless, owing to this connec- 
tion, temperance and religious effort have al- 
ways had an important place. The Toynbee 
House, in Cathedral Court, Rotten Row, Glas- 
gow, has taken Toynbee Hall as its model more 
than perhaps any of the other Scotch settle- 
ments. It has established its house in one of 
the buildings of the Glasgow Workman’s Dwell- 
ings Company, and has shown peculiar interest 
in the housing of the poor in that city. It has 
also social and literary clubs for men, and girls’ 
and women’s clubs for instruction in sewing, 
cooking, and music, and a small circulating 
library is managed with success. 

On the Continent, the only institution at 
all closely resembling the settlement is the 
“Onshuis’”’” at Amsterdam. It was founded 
by Mr. James, a merchant of wealth. Students 
in the faculties of law and science give lec- 
tures, and other educational and social agencies 
are employed to bring culture to the poor. 
Its interest in social and political problems 
is strong, but mainly from the radical and 
socialistic standpoint. In religion it has as- 
sumed a decidedly negative attitude. Tho 
clergymen are occasionally invited to lecture, 
they are pledged not to speak on religious 
topics, nor are these subjects otherwise dis- 
cussed. 

In Berlin, an attempt was made in 1890 by 
Paul Goehre, a theological student, to founda 


settlement. He had spent three months asa 
hand laborer in Chemnitz, and his 

report in Drezmonate als Fabrik- 

On the <Ardezter awakened decided inter- 


Continent, est in many of the German univer- 
sities. Several students volun- 
teered to become residents, but the 

professors did not favor the scheme, urging that 
the student should rather-give his time to study 
than to practical movements. The popular be- 
lief maintained in Germany that the Govern- 
ment should be responsible for all lines of edu- 
cation and municipal reform diminished the 
sympathy of others, and the movement did not 
materialize. 

While in Great Britain the men’s settlements 
have been on the whole stronger and better 
equipped, both in respect to buildings and 
workers, than the women’s settlements, in 
America the reverse is true. The struggle for 
wealth seems to leave few men willing to be 
content with moderate means and to devote 
their time to altruistic effort. 

The New York University Settlement was 
founded by Stanton Coit, Ph.D., in May, 1887. 
He was afterward succeeded by Charles B, 
Stover, but returned to assume the leadership 
for the winters of 1892 and 1893. ‘The present 
head worker is James B, Reynolds. 

The settlement maintains a kindergarten, 
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clubs, and classes of a literary, athletic, domes- 
tic, and social character. It aims to supply a 
need for the maintenance of a free 

library with 3000 volumes. At pres- 

ent it is patronized mainly by the The Settle- 
children and youth of the district, ment in 
as their elders are generally unable New York. 
to read English. Each winter a 

course of lectures on social and eco- ; 
nomic subjects is given. Musical entertain 
ments of a superior character have also been 
provided. Annual art exhibitions are held at 
the settlement, lasting for six weeks and visited 
by from 50 to 100,000 persons. During the 
summer one or more residents devote them- 
selves to the distribution of flowers among the 
poor. An appeal for fresh flowers sent out 
through the country newspapers brings some- 
times 50 boxes a day. The Sanitary Union has 
secured the cleaning of dark alleys and some 
unsanitary houses and obtained the closure of 
22 sweat shops. Weekly conferences with the 
teachers of the Tenth Ward have been held, at 
which questions of education and pedagogics 
are discussed. During times of special distress 
canvass of the unemployed is made by the work- 
ers of the settlement, which has proved of de- 
cided value to movements initiated for the re- 
lief of the general distress. 

The Prospect Union, or Harvard University 
Settlement, is located in Cambridgeport, Mass. 
It has done strong work along educational lines 
through the cooperation of large numbers of 
Harvard men, who have conducted classes, held 
discussions, and given lectures. The director is 
Robert Ely. The East Side House, in New 
York, is carried on with George Gordon as resi- 
dent manager. It acts as one of the stations of 
the library association for the distribution of 
books ; a successful kindergarten is maintained, 
but the men’s club is the center of interest, and 
has achieved a phenomenal success. 

The College (women's) Settlement Associa- 
tion was formed in 1890 to unite the women’s 
settlements in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, to aid in the financial support of the 
settlements, and still more to interest women in 
the work of social improvement. Classes and 
lecture courses have been conducted by all, and 
house visitation has been animportant and suc- 
cessful feature. 

At the New York settlement the leading 
efforts are a penny provident bank, library, 
kindergarten, clubs, and district visiting, tt 
also has a delegate on the District Committee 
of the Charity Society, and has been active in 
connection with special relief movements. The 
Philadelphia settlement, besides its regular 
work, has done important work in political re- 
form in the district, and the Boston settlement 
has distinguished itself by its interest in labor 
movements. The Hull House, of Chicago, is 
considered in a special article. : 

The settlement movement at the present time — 
seems to be rapidly extending. The value of 
residents, which isits characteristic feature, has. 
been thoroughly approved. In America, unfor- 
tunately, some organizations, which have no” 
residents, but only hoped to obtain them in — 
time, have called themselves settlements, Oth-— 
ers, distinctly below the intellectual standards 
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of earlier settlements, and practically only evan- 
gelical missions, are using the same title. Nev- 
ertheless, the central principle of the settlement 
movement, the residence of a small corps of 
workers, and the combination of sympathy and 
trained intelligence in all work planned and 
executed have made the settlement powers for 
good in their respective communities, and have 
given their opinions on various questions of 
recognized value. James B. ReyNo ps. 


References: Neighborhood Guilds, by Stanton Coit; 
English Soctal Movements, by R. A. Woods; The So- 
cial and College Settlements of America, by Percy 
Alden, an article in the Outlook for June 22, 1895. 

For Women’s Social and College Settlements, see 
article WOMEN’S COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. The follow- 
ing is a list of the more important men’s settlements: 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London (East), 
founded 1885. ; : 

Oxford House, Bethnal Green, London (East), 1885. 

Chalmers University Settlement, ro Ponton Street, 
Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, 1887. . 

geeeecesity Settlement, 26 Delancey Street, New York, 
1887. 

Leighton Hall Neighborhood Guild, 8-10 Leighton 
Crescent, Kentish Town, London, 1880. 

Trinity College Settlement, 131 Camberwell Road, 
London, S. E., 1889. 

Rugby House, 292 Lancaster Road, 1889. 

Students’ Settlement, ro Possil Road, Garscube Cross, 
Glasgow, 1889. 

Mansfield House, 167 Barking Road, Canning Town, 
London, 18go. 

New College Settlement, 37 Pleasance, Edinburgh, 
1890. 
East Side House, Seventy-sixth Street and East 
River, New York, 1891. 

Newman House (Roman Catholic), ro§ Kennington 


_ Road, London, S. E., 18qr. 


_ usury or interest-taking. 


Northwestern University Settlement, 26 Rice Street, 
Chicago, 189r. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W. C., 18or. 

Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica 
Road, London, S. E., 1892. 

Andover House, 6 Rollins Street, Boston, 1892. 

Association House, 259 West Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York, 1892. 

Epworth League House, 34 Hull Street, Boston, 1892. 

Minster Street Neighborhood Guild, 618 Minster 
Street, Philadelphia, 1893. ; 

Whittier House, 174 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J., 


1893. 

Ornceh Settlement House,1556 Avenue A, New York, 
1894. 

Chicago Commons, 140 North Union Street, Chicago, 


1894. 
Prospect Union, 744 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 


USURY literally means and originally meant 
use-money, the payment of money for the use of 
money, and sometimes even payment for the use 
ofany article. It was identical with our term in- 
terest. Only in modern times has it been limited 
to mean the taking of inordinate or excessive in- 
terest. In this article we consider the ethics of 
(For the economic and 
other questions, see INTEREST; CAPITAL.) _ 

Usury or interest-taking among all ancient 
peoples was considered sin. The Hebrew con- 
demnation of usury is wellknown : ‘‘ Thoushalt 
not lend upon usury to thy brother ; usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that 
is lent upon usury’? (Deut. xxiii. 19). This 
condemnation occurs repeatedly in the Old 
Testament. (See Lev. xxv. 35-37; Ex. xxil. 
25; Neh. v. 7, etc.) Ps. xv. 5 describes the 
righteous man as one ‘‘ who putteth not out his 
money tousury.”’ It is true that the Hebrew 
could take usury of a non-Hebrew! ‘‘ Unto a 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury’’ (Deut. 


xxiii. 20), but this was probably due to the or- 
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ganic and national conception of Hebrew moral- 
ity. <All races originally condemned usury. 
Herodotus says the Persians repudiated all buy- 
ing and selling. Yet usury was everywhere 
practised. In Greece and Rome it graduall 
developed a plutocracy by putting all the smail 
creditors into the power of the rich, and often 
reducing the poor to literal slavery. Aristotle 
ranks usury with prostitution. He says: 


“Such are all they who ply illiberal trades; as those, 
for instance, who keep houses of ill-fame, and all per- 
sons of that class; and usurers, who lend out small 
sums at exorbitant rates; for all these from improper 
sources, and take more than they ought” (Vzchoma- 
thean Ethics, IV., § 1). 


Plato says : 


“Of the two sorts of money-making, one, as I have 
just said, is a part of household management, the other 
is retail trade; the former necessary and honorable, 
the latter a kind of exchange which is justly censured ; 
for it is unnatural, and a mode by which men gain 
from one another. The most hated sort, and with the 
greatest reason, is usury, which makes a gain out of 
money itself, and not from the natural use of it. For 
money was intended to be used in exchange, but not 
to increase at interest. And this term usury [ro«os], 
which means the birth of money from money, is 
applied to the breeding of money, because the offspring 
resembles the parent. Wherefore of all modes of 
money-making, this is the most unnatural’ (Polztics, 
I., 10, 4, Jowett tr.). 


Cato, on being asked what he thought of 
usury, asked the speaker what he thought of 
murder. Nevertheless, in both Greece and 
Rome usury was common, and laws were in 
vain passed against it. The opposition of the 
Church Fathers is well known. 

Chrysostom says (Homzly on St. Matthew) : 


“Nothing is baser than the usury of this world, 
nothing more cruel. Why, other persons’ calamities 
are such a man’s traffic; he makes himself gain of the 
distress of another, and demands wages for kindness, 
as tho he were afraid to seem merciful ; and under the 
cloak of kindness hé digs the pitfall deeper by the act 
of galling a man’s poverty.” 


And again (Homzly LVI.) : 


“How many have lost their very. principal for 
the interest’s sake! How many have fallen into perils 
for usurious gains! How many have involved them- 
selves and others in extreme poverty through their 
unspeakable covetousness! . .. But what is the plea 
of the many? ‘ When I have received the interest I 
give tothe poor,’ onetells me. Speak reverently, O 
man; God desires not such sacrifices. Deal not sub- 
tlely with the law. Better not give toa man, than give 
from that source; for the money that hath been col- 
lected by honest labors, thou often makest to become 
unlawful because of that wicked increase; as if one 
should compel a fair womb to give birth to scorpions, 
And why do I speak of God’s law? Do not even ye 
call it filth? Why, are there not many honest trades 
—in the fields, the flocks, the herds, the breeding 
of cattle, in handicrafts, in care of property?” 


Basil says (Second Homily on Psalm xiv.) : 


“In truth, it is the last pitch of inhumanity that one 
man, in the need of the bare necessities of life, should 
be compelled to borrow and another, not satisfied with 
the principal, should seek to make gain and profit for 
himself out of the calamities of the poor, The Lord 
gave His own injunction quite plainly in the words, 

From him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away.’ But what of the money lover? He sees be- 
fore him a man under stress of necessity, bent to the 
ground in supplication. He sees him hesitating at no 
act, no words of humiliation, He sees him suffering 
undeserved misfortune, but he is merciless. He does 
not reckon that he isa fellow-creature. He does not 
give in to his entreaties. He stands stiff and sour. 
He is moved by no prayers; his resolution is broken 
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ersists in refusal, invoking curses 
he has any Ute pat ay Baa, Bee 
aring that he is himself on the lookout ror a frien 
Pe arnial himaloan. He backs les with oaths, and 
makes a poor addition to his stock in trade by supple- 
menting inhumanity with perjury. Then the sup- 
pliant mentions interest, and utters the word security. 
Allis changed. The frown is relaxed; with a genial 
smile he recalls old family connection. Now it is *my 
friend.’ ‘I will see,’ says he, ‘if I have any money by 
me. Yes, there is that sum which a man I know has 
left in my hands on deposit for profit. He named 
very heavy interest. However, I shall certainly take 
something off, and give it you on better terms. With 
pretenses of this kind and talk like this he fawns on 
the wretched victim, and induces him to swallow the 
barb. Then he binds him with written security, add- 
ing loss of liberty to the trouble of pressing poverty, 
and is off. The man who has made himself respon- 
sible for interest which he cannot pay has accepted 
voluntary slavery for life. Tell me, do you expect to 
get money and profit out of the pauper? If he were in 
a position to add to your wealth, why should he come 
begging at your door? He came seeking an ally, and 
he found a foe. He was looking for medicine, and he 
lighted on poison. You ought to have comforted him 
in his distress, but in your attempt to grow fruit on 
the waste, you are aggravating his necessity. Just as 
well might a physician go in to his patients, and in- 
stead of restoring them to health, rob them of the little 
strength they might have left. This is the way in 
which you try to profit by the misery of the wretched. 
a.) VOU call/this profit, you get from these sources 
kindly and humane! Woe unto them that put bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter, and call inhumanity 
humanity.” 


Of the man who has borrowed on interest 
Basil says further on : 


by no tears. He 
on his own head i 


“ At first a manis bright and joyous; he shines with 
another’s splendor. ... But the money slips away. 
Time as it runs on adds the interest to its tale. Now 
night brings him no rest; no day is joyous; no sun is 
bright ; he is weary of his life; he hates the days that 
are hurrying on to the appointed period ; he is afraid 
of the months, for they are the parent of interest. . . . 
Usury is the origin of lying, the beginning of ingrati- 
tude, unfairness, perjury.’ 


Such are examples of the position of the Fa- 
thers. Council after council forbade usury, es- 
pecially upon the part of the clergy. Yet it 
grew. It was gradually allowed, even by the 
canon law under the form of one exception after 
another. It was, however, still condemned on 
principle. Protestantism, too, first condemned 
usury, and often with unmeasured terms. The 
usurer’s house was the house of the devil. One 
per cent. was enough to shut out the kingdom 
of heaven, Archbishop Sands is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘‘ This canker [usury] hath corrupted all 
England ;’’ Luther as saying, ‘To exchange 
anything with any one and gain by the ex- 
change is to steal.’’ Interest was forbidden as 
late as an act of Edward VI. Beginning with 
Henry VIIL., however, the endeavor was only 
to control the rate of interest. Calvin was the 
first Christian thinker to nominally allow inter- 
est. Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, and, above 
a Jeremy Bentham, argued that it was justifi- 
able. 
the effort to condemn and forbid interest simply 
raises the rate of interest. Men at times must 
borrow. The lender does a real service to the 
borrower. Under equity he is entitled to some 
reward or interest. If all interest is forbidden, 
he will then secretly ask a higher rate of inter- 
est because of the risk run. It is also argued 
by those of this school that the attempt to con- 
trol interest places useless and harmful checks 
on the natural flow of commerce, 

To-day civilization is largely based on inter- 


Bentham's celebrated argument was that - 
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est, and few but the extremest radicals co 
demn it. It is held that he who lends does 


real and often a very great service to the bor- 
rower, and therefore while excessive and extor- 
tionate interest is condemned, that a moderate 
interest is justifiable, and gives a right stimu-_ 
lus for saving to persons, and enables widows, 
colleges, and even churches, to loan capital and 
live upon the interest. To destroy interest, it 
is argued, would harm the worker and over- 
throw civilization. On the other hand, radi- 
cals who condemn all interest argue that labo 
of hand or brainis all that men ought to receive © 
pay for, and that he who lends money lends 
stored-up labor, perhaps, and therefore should | 
get back what he lends and no more, because, 
in the loaning, he has himself done no labor. 
They argue that the power which interest gives” 
to the idler who has either himself made or in- 
herited money to live in idleness and receive 
interest from those who toil is the foundation — 
of social evils, creating classes, developing lux-— 
ury, enslaving the poor to support the rich. 
In Fors Clavigera Mr. John Ruskin, taking» 
the view that good life only is wealth, and tha 
exchange should only be exchange of living 
services, thus speaks of interest or usury : 


“ Usury is properly the taking of money for the loan ~ 
or use of anything (over and above what pays for 
wear and tear), such use involving no care or labor on 
the part of the lender. It includes all investments of 
capital whatsoever, returning ‘dividends’ as distin- 
guished from labor wages, or profits. Thus anybody 
who works on a railroad as plate-layer or stoker has a_ 
ss to wages for his work; and any inspector of 
wheels or rails has a right to payment for such in- 
spection ; but idle persons who have only paid £roo 
toward the road-making have a right to the return 
the froo, and no more. If they take a farthing more 
they are usurers, They may take £50 for 2 years, £25 
for 4, £5 for 20, or £1 for roo. But the first farthing 
they take more than their hundred, be it sooner or 
later, is feagnct 

‘Again, when we build a house, and let it, we have 
aright to as much rent as will return us the wages 
our labor and the sum of our outlay. If,as in ordi- 
nary cases, not laboring with our hands or head, we 
have simply paid say £1000 to get the house built, 
we have a right to the £1000 back again at once, if we 
Sell it; or, if we let it, to £500 rent during 2 years, or 
roo rent during ro years, or £10 rent during 100 years 
But if, sooner or later, we take a pound more than the 
thousand, we are usurers. ; 

“And thus in all other possible or conceivable cases 
the moment our capital is ‘increased ’ by having len x 
it, be it but in the estimation of a hair, that hair- 
breadth of increase is usury just as much as stealing 
a farthing is theft, no less than stealing a million.” : 


_In another letterin Furs Clavigera Mr, Rus- 
kin, however, says : * 


“An impatient correspondent of mine, Mr. W. 
Sillar, who has long been hotly engaged in testifyi 
publicly against the wickedness of taking interes’ 
writes to me that all I say is mysterious; that I 
bound to speak plainly, and above everything, 
think taking interest sinful, not to hold bank stock. 

“Once for all, then, Mr. Sillar is wholly right as to 
the abstract fact that lending for gainis sinful and he 
has in gigas gee hlets shown unanswerably 
whatever is said either in the Bible or in any otl 
good and ancient book respecting usury, is intend 
by the writers to apply to the receiving of interest, b 
it ever so little. But Mr. Sillar has allowed this id 
to take possession of him body and soul, and is just 
fondly enthusiastic about abolition of usury as So: 
other people are about the liquor laws. Now 
course drunkenness is mischievous, and usury is mis 
chieyous, and whoredom is mischievous, and idlen 
is mischievous, But we cannot reform the world 
preaching temperance only, nor refusal of int 
only, nor chastity only, nor industry only, Iam my- 


Usury. 


self more set on teaching healthful industry than any- 
thing else as the beginning of all redemption ; then 
pores of heart and body ; if I can get these taught, I 
know that nobody so taught will either get drunk, or, 
in any unjust manner, ‘either a borrower or a lender 
be.’ But I sae also far higher results than either 
of these, on which, being utterly bent, Iam very care- 
less about such minor matters as the present condi- 
tions either of English brewing or banking. I hold 
bank stock simply because I suppose it to be safer 
than any other stock, and I take the interest of it, 
because tho taking interest is, in the abstract, as wrong 
as war, the entire fabric of society is at present so 
connected with both usury and war, thatit is not pos- 
sible violently to withdraw, nor wisely to set exam- 
ple of withdrawing, from either evil. I entirely, in 
the abstract, disapprove of war; yet have the pro- 
foundest sympathy with Colonel Yea and his fusiliers 
at Alma, and only wish I had been there with them. 
Ihave by no means equal sympathy either with bank- 
ers or landlords, but am certain that for the present 
it is better that I receive my dividends as usual, and 
that Miss Hill should continue to collect my rents in 
Marylebone. 

“* Ananias over again, or worse,’ Mr. Sillar will 
ee exclaim when he reads this, and invoke 
ightning against me. I will abide the issue of his in- 
vocation, and only beg him to observe respecting 
either ancient or modern denunciations of interest, 
that they are much beside the mark unless they are 
accompanied with some explanation of the manner in 
which borrowing and lending, when necessary, can be 
carried on without it.” 


Most Socialists hold that interest is not differ- 
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ent from rent or from the trader’s profits, and 
therefore is to be overthrown, not by singling it. 
out for especial condemnation, but by bringing” 
in a cooperative civilization which will destroy 
rent, profits, and interest. A man under the 
system who makes or inherits money has power 
to-day, because there are people without money 
who cannot by themselves create money, and 
who will therefore give payment for loans of 
money. The landlord, the tradesman, and the 
capitalist all make money from the necessities 
of the poor by giving something to the poor 
and getting their promise to pay back more than 
is given. The capitalist rarely runs any risk, 
because he takes a mortgage on the loan worth 
more than the loan. It is, therefore, the pres- 
ent evil system that compels the poor to borrow. 
Socialists would, therefore, overthrow interest 
by replacing the present system by a coopera- 
tive civilization, (See INTEREST ; CAPITAL.) 


References: Usury, by W. Cunningham; Zhe Ethic 
of Usury and Interest, by W. Blissard (1892). 


UTILITY. See VAtuz. 
UTOPIA. See Mors. 
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VAILLANT, MARIE EDOUARD, was 
born in 1840 at Vierzon, France. He becamea 
student of the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Man- 
ufactures, andacivil engineerin 1862. He was 
also a physician and surgeon. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commune in 1871, and has been 
prominent as a socialist ever since ; elected to 
the Municipal Council of Paris in 1884, and as 
a deputy in 1893, he has become a leader of the 
Parti Ouvrier. 


VALUE (from Latin va/ere, to be strong, 
to be valiant, to be worth) is a term sometimes 
loosely used, even by economic writers, to in- 

clude the worth of an article meas- 
ured in any way. It is, however, 
Definitions. increasingly used in economic sci- 
ence in a narrower sense to mean 
what a commodity will bring in 
excharge for otherarticles. Adam Smith, even 
in his day, clearly differentiated between value 
in use or the wfz/zty of an article to its posses- 
sor, and value zz exchange, or what an article 
will exchange for in the market. This distinc- 
tion is fundamental, and is observed by all 
economists. Air, for example, has great value 
in use. Man cannot live without air. But air 
has ordinarily little exchange value. Diamonds, 
on the contrary, with a low use value, have 
great exchange value. In modern terminol- 
ogy, however, value in use is usually called 
utility, and by value is simply meant value 
in exchange. : 
oes Proieosor Marshall (Principles of Eco- 
nomics, 1st ed. Book I., chap. i., Sec. 8): 
“Value by itself always means value in ex- 


change.’’ Says J, E. Cairnes (Political Econ- 
omy, Book I., Sec. 1): ‘‘ The sense proper to: 
value may, I think, be said to be universally 
agreed upon by economists, and I may there- 
fore define it at once as expressing the ratio in 
which commodities in open market are ex- 
changed against each other.’’ 

It is still necessary, however, to distinguish 
value from the cognate words ‘‘price’’ and 
S COSt. « 

““ Price,’ says Professor Fawcett, ‘‘is a par- 
ticular case of value.’’ Value is what an arti- 
cle will exchange for. Price is what an article 
will exchange for in money (¢.7.). 

Says Mill (Polztzcal Economy, Book III., 
clap, 1, occa, by, the price of a ithines 
therefore, we shall henceforth understand its. 
value in money; by the value or exchange 
value of a thing, its general power of purchas- 
Ine 

ee Hadley (Economics, pp. 91, 92) de- 
fines price ‘‘as the quantity of money for 
which the right to an article or service is ex- 
changed,”’ and says, ‘‘ A price isa fact ; a value 
is an estimate of what a price ought to be, ... 
Value being essentially an ethical term, we 
may have as many ditterent theories of value 
as there are different views of business 
ethics.”’ 

Cost is different from either value or price. 
Cost may be defined as the sum of sacrifices 
of any kind involved in the production of an 
article. Articles frequently sell for much more 
or for much less than the cost to produce—that 
is, their value and their price are different from 
their cost, 


Value. 


Says Marshall (Przuciples of Economics, 
Book V., chap. iii., Sec. 2) : 

ef roduction of a commodity generally requires 
ey coven! kinds of labor and the use of capital 
in many forms. The exertions of all the different 
kinds of labor that are directly or indirectly involved 
in making it, together with the abstinences or rather 
the waitings required for saving the capital used in 
making it—all these efforts and sacrifices together will 
be called the real cost of production of the com- 
moaity.”’ 


Remembering these definitions, we now 
come to consider the important and much-dis- 
cussed question of the theory of value. Passing 
by the innumerable small variations made by 
different advocates of the different theories, we 
may recognize two main theories of value. The 
value of an article is believed by one school to 
depend upon its cos¢ of production, and by the 
other to depend upon its w/z/zty. Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, the classical economists, most Ger- 
man socialists, and most individualistic or anar- 
chistic radicals, hold to the former view. Pro- 
fessor Hadley (Economics, p. 93) calls it the so- 
cialistic theory. On the other hand, most mod- 
ern economists and most Fabian socialists hold 
to the latter view. Both views, however, it 
must be remembered, have been variously 
stated. 

Adam Smith held that value must tend to the 
cost of production, because he argued that no 
man could afford to sell an article for much less 

than it cost to produce, while no 

man would pay much more, since 
Cost Theory. he would rather produce it or cause 

it to be produced himself. He says 

(Wealth of Nations, Book I., chap. 
v.): ‘‘ Labor, therefore, is the real measure of 
the exchangeable value of allcommodities. The 
real price of everything, what everything real- 
ly costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is 
the toil and trouble of acquiring it.’’ 

The followers of Adam Smith very much de- 
veloped this view, but spent more time in an- 
alyzing it than in asking if it be true. Ricardo 
makes value depend upon the quantity of labor 
and the scarcity of the articles ; but since most 
articles can be easily multiplied, he makes the 
quantity of labor the main source of value. Mill 
calls attention rather to the wages cost of labor 
than the quantity of labor. Cary makes the im- 
portant point that value depends on what it 
would cost to reproduce an article at the time 
of its sale rather than on what it originally cost. 
Inventions and other elements are steadily low- 
ering the cost of production. Articles originally 
made by expensive processes are continually 
sold for less than they originally cost, because 
invention makes it possible to reproduce them 
at a much less cost. Such are the main points 
as to value developed by the classical school. 

From this view Karl Marx and most German 
socialists argue that labor (of mind or hand), 
being the only source of value, only the laborer 
should share in the result. When, under the 
wage systein, the capitalist has a monopoly of 
land and machinery, the laborer, say the social- 
ists, is compelled to work for him, and the capital- 
ist is enabled to take a portion of the value the 
laborer produces, and thus to rob the laborer, 
who, by the theory, has produced all the value. 
That portion of value produced which goes to 
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the capitalist Karl Marx calls surplus value 
robbed from the real producer. ence such 


socialists argue that if the community owned all 
the land and capital, the monopolist could not 
take from the laborer any portion of the prod-— 
uct, and the laborer would receive the whole 
value of his product. Anarchists and extreme 
individualists would get the same result by do- 
ing away with the governmental control of 
monopolies which secure the monopolists in their 
monopoly, and, leaving every man free to ob- 
tain land and capital, secure to every worker 
the value he produces. = 
We now come to the second school. It is 

now denied by most economists that value de-_ 
pends upon cost of production, and that labor 
is the only source of value. As a matter of — 
fact, value, says the modern school, has often 
very little relation to the cost of production. A 
certain quack medicine that happens to hit the ~ 
public fancy can often command prices bearing 
no reference to the cost of production. Houses 
continually sell for prices often much above and 

often much below their cost of pro- : 
duction; so with books, so with 
wines, so, indeed, with most things, 
even including such stable articles 
as grain, iron, etc, The old theory, 
therefore, does not explain the : 
facts, and a new theory must be developed. — 
Jevons was the first prominently to develop the 
new theory, which is often associated with his 
name. According to this theory, the value of 
an article depends upon its fizal utzlity. Ac- 
cording to this, the value of an article depends 
upon how useful to the community another arti- 
cle of the same kind would be. if the commu- 
nity desires more medicine, more houses, more 
books, more jewels, more bread of a certain 
kind, the price is high ; if the community does 
not desire more, the price falls. Says Jevons 
(Theory of Political Economy) : 


Utility 
Theory. 


‘““A great undertaking, like the Great Western Rail- 
way or the Thames Tunnel, may embody a vast 
amount of labor, but its value depends entirely upon 
the number of persons who find it useful. ... Labor 
once spent has no influence on the future value of any 
article ; it is gone and lost forever. In commerce by- 
gones are forever bygones; and we are always start- 
ing clear at each moment, judging the value of things 
with a view to future utility.” 


As to how far labor does affect value, Jevons 
says: 


“But tho labor is never the cause of value, it is, in a 
large proportion of cases, the determining circum- 
stance, and in the following way: Value depends 
solely on the final degree of utility, How can we 
vary this degree of utility? By having more or less 
of the commodity to consume. And how shall we get 
more or less of it? By spending more or less labor in 
obtaining a supply. According to this view, then, 
there are two steps between labor and value. Labor 
affects supply and supply affects the degree of utility 
which governs value, or the ratio of exchange. But 
it is easy to go too far in considering labor as the reg- 
ulator of value ; it is equally to be remembered that 
labor is itself of unequal value.... I hold labor to 
i ee pa en its value must be de- 

ed by the value of the produce, not the u 
the produce by that of the labor” ; Me 


Such, in brief, is Jevons’ view. His phrase, 
however, has mainly given place to another. 
The Austrian, Proféssor Wirser, has given us 
the phrase marginal utility in place of jinal 


Value. 


utzzty, as indicating the utility of an article on 
the margin of production—z.e., on the margin 
of doubt, whether it be worth while to produce 
it or not, since it is when one is debating 
whether it is worth while to obtain an article or 
not that its value is fixed. This theory, indeed, 
has been mainly developed by the Austrian 
school of economists, tho more recently the 
younger American economists have carried the 
theory even further than the Austrians. This 
has led to what is sometimes called psychologic 
economics. If value depends on how much the 
community desires an article, it follows that 
value is affected by all the psychologic elements 
which affect desire. Professor Patten, for ex- 
ample, emphasizes the distinction between pain 
and pleasure motives. In eighteenth century 
philosophy, he says, value was estimated by the 
pains of production, ‘‘ the toil and trouble’’ of 
labor. To-day we think more of the pleasure 
motives, the utility of an article. 

Some English authorities, like Marshall and 
Edgeworth, incline to a balanced view between 
the cost and utility theories. Professor Mar- 
shall (Principles of Economics, note to Book 
V., chap. xiv.) uses the illustration of a pair of 
scissors, and says: 


“The ‘cost of production principle’ and the final 
utility principle are undoubtedly component parts of 
the one all-ruling law of supply and demand; each 
may be compared to one blade of a pair of scissors. 
When one blade is held still and the cutting is effected 
by moving the other, we may say with careless brev- 
ity that the cutting is done by the second, but the 
statement is not one to be made formally and de- 
fended deliberately.” 


Professor B6hm Bawerk, however, in an 
article in the American Academy of Political 
and Soctal Science for September, 1894, asks, 
supposing that cost does determine price, on 
what cost depends, and he answers, in sub- 
stance : 


On what wages are paid to the workers and to 
those who furnish the capital—on what does that de- 
pend? Not fundamentally on the workers. Exceptin 
the few cases mentioned above [work in overtime or 
work for other reasons than commercial], men are not 
free to work or not, as they please. They have to 
work. At what wages? They cannot long receive 
less wages than they can live on, according to their 
standard of living, but they can receive more. How 
much more? That depends on how much more the 
employer can afford to give and how strong the em- 
ployees are in forcing himto giveallhecan. But how 
much the employer can give depends on the demand 
for the article ; hence final utility is still a dominating 
influence. 


This view, too, now widely accepted, is ac- 
cepted by some socialists, and especially by 
most Fabian socialists. They come to the same 
conclusions as German socialists, but not on the 
ground that labor is the only source of value, or 
that cost determines price. They base their so- 
cialism mainly on grounds of expediency (see 
SociA.ism), and argue that just because value is 
determined, in part, by the whims and desires 
of society, it is not wise to leave the individual 
worker subject to the whims and caprices of a 
changing market. Some of them argue, too, 
that it is just that since the individual produces 
no value, and society enters into all production, 
the product should belong not to the individual, 
but to society for the good of all. In conclu- 


sion, Ruskin’s view, which plays more or less 
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into the psychologic view of the modern hold- 
ers of the utility theory, must not be forgotten. 
He says (Wunera Pulveris, chap. i., Sec. 12): 


“Value signifies the strength or ‘availing’ of any- 
thing toward the sustaining of life, and is always two- 
fold; that is say, primarily, intrinsic, and secondarily, 
effectual.... Value is the life-giving power of any- 
thing ; cost, the quantity of labor required to produce 
it; price, the quantity of labor which its possessor 
will take in exchange for it.... Intrinsic value is 
the absolute power of anything to support life. ... 
It does not in the least affect the intrinsic value of the 
wheat, the air, or the flowers that men refuse or 
despise them. Used or not, their own power is in 
them, and that particular power is in nothing else. 
But in order that this value of theirs may become 
effectual, a certain state is necessary in the recipient 
of it. The digesting, breathing, and perceiving func- 
tions mnst be perfect in the human creature before the 
food, air, or flowers can become of their full value 
to it. The production of effectual value, therefore, 
always involves two needs: first, the production of a 
thing essential, useful; then the production of the 
capacity to use it. When the intrinsic value and ac- 
ceptant capacity come together there is effectual value 
or wealth.”’ Ruskin’s view, then, is(see Unto the Last) 
that all labor should be equally paid, and thus the 
good workmen be rewarded not by higher pay for a 
given piece of work, but by being more in demand and 
in this sense better paid. Thus valuable work will be 
produced, and there will be no competition to get 
“cheap” work. 


VENICE. See BAnk oF VENICE, 


VERINDER, FRED, was born in Bethnal 
Green in 1858. He was one of the founders 
and has been the first and only secretary of the 
Guild of St. Matthew. He was long sub-editor 
of the Church Reformer, and is secretary of 
the English Land Restoration League, organ- 
izer of the Red Van Movement, and contribu- 
tor to various socialist papers. 


VIVIS, LUDOVICO, was a Spanish philan- 
thropist and author of a Utopia De Commune 
Rerum (1635). 


VOLLMAR, GEORGE V., was born at 
Munich in 1850, of aristocratic family, and edu- 
cated by the Benedictine fathers. He entered 
the cavalry in 1865, and went through the Aus- 
trian campaign. He then offered his sword to 
the Pope, but joined the Bavarian army in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Wounded and crippled 
for life, he set himself to complete his educa- 
tion, and left the hospital a socialist. He edit- 
ed a socialist paper in Dresden. Banished by 
Bismarck’s anti-socialist law, he spent his exile 
in France and Switzerland. In 1881 he was 
elected to the Reichstag, but was arrested and 
again banished. In 1884 and in 1890 he was 
returned for Munich. He is the main leader of 
socialism in Bavaria, and the first lieutenant of 
Bebel and Liebknecht, and among the more 
conservative of German socialists. In 1891 he 
published Ueber dze nachsten Aufgaben der 
deutschen social Demokratze, 


VOLUNTARYISM is a system of social 
thought developed by Mr. Auberon Herbert 
(g.v.), and advocated in his paper Free Life. 
Mr. Herbert says : 


“Voluntaryism asserts the sovereignty —the setf- 
ownership—of the individual: denies that the State, 
which is but a collection of individuals, possesses any 
larger right to use force than the individual possesses, 
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therefore, opposes all force-action on the part of 
PiGiats. Srnec tae the one purpose of maintaining 
individual self-ownership by protecting person and 
roperty against viclence and certain coarse forms of 
raud, The Free Life opposes all force-action by the 
State in matters connected with religion, education, 
health (except where person or property 1s injured by 
an aggressive act), the professions, labor, insurance, 
poor law, trade, banking, drink, morality, marriage, 
and the taking of money for public purposes. 
“ The Free Life believes in the weapons of reason, 
persuasion, and example; believes in the infinite de- 
velopment of ideas and of human resource and inven- 


W. 


WAGES —(See also Woman’s WaAces.) We 
consider the subject of wages under three 
heads: I, The Asserted Laws or ‘Theories of 
Wages ; II. The Statistics of Wages ; III. Real 
Wage Conditions ; are they improving or not? 


I. Tue Law oF WAGEs, 


There have been six main theories presented 
as to the law or laws governing wages. Various- 
ly stated by different writers, they are substan- 
tially as follows : 


I. THE WAGE FUND THEORY, 


This theory, suggested by Adam Smith and 
developed by his followers, is given up to-day by 
all economists in its original form, tho some, 
like Professor Taussig, of Harvard University 
(Economucs, 1896), assert that it contains valu- 
able truth, and when properly.stated is wholly 
true, As originally stated it is this: Wages, 
like everything else, are governed by supply 
and demand, and in theaggregate depend upon 
the proportion of laborers to the capital avail- 
able for employing labor, this capital being de- 
nominated a wage fund. Adam Smith says 
(Wealth of Natzons, Book I., chap. viii.) : 


“The demand for those who live by wages, it is 
evident, cannot increase but in proportion to the in- 
crease of the funds which are destined for the payment 
of wages.” 


This hint his followers developed. Malthus 
and Ricardo hold the same, but argue that 
wages cannot rise, even by increasing the wage 
fund ; because if the wage fund is increased and 
wages be temporarily raised, population, accord- 
ing to Malthus, always pressing on the limits of 
subsistence, will be enabled to expand, and the 
increase in the number of laborers will increase 
the supply relatively to the wage fund, and 
therefore lower wages. Ricardo says (Princé- 
ples of Political Economy, chap. v.) : 


_ “By the encouragement which high wages givetothe 
increase of population, the number of laborers is in- 
creased, wages again fall to their natural price, and, 
indeed, from a reaction, sometimes fall below it... . 
The natural price of labor is that price which is neces- 
sary to enable the laborers, one with another, to sub- 
sist and to perpetuate their race without either increase 
or diminution. ... The market price of labor is the 
price which is really paid for it from the natural opera- 
tion of the proportion of the supply to the demand; 
labor is dear when it is scarce, and cheap when it is 
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tion, where men are left free; believes in a society 
based upon the friendly exchange of voluntary ser- 
vices, and not in State-made virtues or in legal perse- 
cutions of each other, or in coercion of minorities by 
majorities, or in the bribery of politicians of their 
supporters out of private property or the common com- 
pulsory fund. It is opposed to all forms of pensions 
and official vested interests; it denounces all public 
debt as fatal to prosperity and most unrighteous as 
regards our successors ; it would sell public property 
and make every voluntary effort in order to get rid of 
existing debt, but refuses all responsibility for any 
debt, central or local, incurred after the year 1893. 


rice of labor 


plentiful. However much the market : 
as, like com- 


may deviate from its natural price, it 
modities, a tendency to conform to it.” 


Similarly argue Senior, James Mill, John Stu- 
art Mill, and most of the older writers of this 
classical school, tho on this subject, as on others, 
Mill later somewhat modified his views, and is 
often inconsistent, 

This wage fund theory naturally leads to and 
did historically lead to the next theory we con- 
sider, 


2. THE GERMAN SOCIALIST THEORY OF THE IRON 
LAW OF WAGES. 


According to this theory, wages under compe- 
tition can never be higher than that which wilk 
just support the laborer and enable him to re- 
new his kind. The theory directly follows, its 
holders argue, from the wage fund theory as 
stated by Ricardo. It is true that Ricardo him- © 
self did not hold this theory, sometimes fathered 
upon him. He held that the condition of the 
laborer could be raised by education, if he could 
be taught by moral ways to avoid overpopula- 
tion; but the German socialists claimed that 
under the intense struggle to live the laborer 
could not be sufficiently educated, and that the 
only way was to stop the competition and in- 
troduce a socialism which would lead to educa. 
tion rather than to depend on education to lead 
to socialism. The economic condition, they 
argued, is the key to all else, and civilization 
creeps on its belly. Hence they argued that 
under competition, by an iron law (Lassalle’s 
phrase) the condition of the laborer can never 
be one of more than mere existence, and the 
only change for improvement is to replace the — 
competitive system by socialism. 

But now a new theory arose. . 


3. THE THEORY THAT PRODUCTION FURNISHES. 
THE TRUE MEASURE OF WAGES, 


This theory, first clearly advocated by Presi- 
dent Walker (Wages Question, 1876), argues. 
that the wage fund theory and its socialistic — 
corollary are wholly false, and wages depend 
upon the productivity of labor. Wages, it says, 
are not dependent upon capital, because m 
without capital can and often do employ labor, 
provided they can know that the laborers em- 
ployed will produce enough value to enable 
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them to pay the laborers out of the product and 
leave a balance for the employer. Employers 
are able to do this—as often on a farm—by giv- 
ing the laborer merely his board till the harvest 
comes, and then paying him more out of the har- 
vest his labor has produced. Or he can do it by 
borrowing capital, provided out of the product 
of labor he can pay for the capital borrowed, the 
laborers themselves, and leave a profit for him- 
self. Hence wages depend on product. Says 
President Walker (Wages Question, chap. 
Wilk.) 2° = 

“The popular theory of wages . . . is based upon the 
assumption that wages are paid out of capital, the 
saved results of the industry of the past. Hence, it is 
argued, capital must furnish the measure of wages. 
On the contrary, I hold that wages are, in a philosoph- 
ical view of the subject, paid out of the product of 
present industry, and hence that production furnishes 
the true measure of wages. ... The employer pur- 
chases labor with a view to the product of labor, and 


the kind and amount of that product determine what 
wages he can afford to pay.” 


This view has been very widely accepted in 
both England and America. Writers like Ed- 
ward Atkinson have accepted it, arguing that 
the only way to raise wages is to raise the prod- 
uct. Mr. Atkinson says (What Makes the Rate 


of Wages ?): : 


“In treating this question of the rate of wages, it 
must constantly be kept in mind that money is but the 
instrument of exchange, that real wages are what the 
money will buy, and there cannot be more real wages 
than the whole product less the share of capital. If, 
then, we can even approximate the value of the product 
and divide by the known number of persons employed, 
we then approximate the annual measure or average 
rate of wages in terms of money.” 


Capital must be paid first, Mr. Atkinson 
argues, in order to induce it to contribute ; but 
it is only paid just what is necessary in the mar- 
ket to obtain it, and the rest of the product goes 
to wages. Wages thus area result, and their 
measure or rate is, and must be determined in 
the long run, by what the product will bring. 
The practical result of this theory is that the 
only way to raise wages is to increase the effi- 
ciency of the laborer, and so increase the 
product. Doing this, the holders of the 
theory argue, will give the laborer an ever-in- 
creasing share of an ever-increasing product. 
The relative share of capital, it is claimed, 
will fall, because as wealth increases the 
competition of capital will grow more and 
more, and thus lower the rate of interest, and 
leave more of the product to go to the laborer. 
Interest is lowest, it is argued, in the wealthiest 
countries, and wages are there highest. Ma- 
chinery increasing, the product increases ; there- 
fore, the share of the laborer. Such is, in brief, 
this roseate theory held to-day by many econo- 
mists and embraced by most capitalists. But 
few working men or radicals accept it. They 
argue that the facts do not support the theory. 
They say it is true that the rate of interest 1s 
lowest in richest countries, but that the very 
competition of abundant capital and temporary 
rise of wages force capital more and more to 
employ machinery, and that on a large scale, thus 
tending to make the laborer, and especially the 
skilled laborer, less and less necessary, and so 
throwing on the market an increasing number 
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of unemployed: laborers, whose competition 
tends to lower wages, and leaves the employer 
with a low rate of interest, to yet accumulate 
large profits by multiplying small rates of 
profits in large concerns, while the small con- 
cerns are unable to meet the competition, and 
so throw their employees upon the market to 
compete for work, and so still more lower wages. 
The falling in the rate of interest does not show, 
say these critics, a falling in the share of capi- 
tal. Capital gets its share, not only interest, 
but in dividends, and dividends in large con- 
cerns may be very high (as in England) where 
interest is very low. ‘The fact is, they point out 
to-day that wealth is amassing, and that real 
wages are not rising, but falling, because even 
tho nominal wages do not fall, men are working 
on less and less time, and therefore receive less 
money because of unemployment (g.v., see also 
Part II. of this article, ‘‘ Statistics of Wages’’). 
Wages, then, do not, so these critics urge, nec- 
essarily Tise and fall with production, but are 
often lowest when production is highest, be- 
cause a so-called overproduction discharges 
laborers and materially lowers their income. 
Spee) a new theory must be sought, and we 
ave 


4. THE THEORY THAT WAGES DEPEND UPON THE 
STANDARD OF LIVING. 


This theory, born of the so-called eight-hour 
philosophy (see SHor1-Hour Movement’), held 
to-day by most American trade unionists, except 
those who are socialists, and developed at length 
by Mr. George Gunton (g.v.) in his various writ- 
ings, argues that wages depend upon what the 
working man considers the lowest level upon 
which he can live. Competition, it argues, can 
reduce wages to the lowest limits he will work 
for, but not lower, because he will then starve 
rather than work, or so strenuously organize a 
strike that wages will have to rise. Now, what 
he will work for depends upon the standard of 
living in the different countries and trades con- 
cerned. An American will starve or strike 
rather than accept Chinese wages, because the 
American standard of living demands higher 
wages. The price of labor, like all other com- 
modities, depends on the cost of production. A 
skilled laborer receives more than an unskilled, 
because it costs more to produce and maintain 
him in the standard of living necessary to his 
being a skilled laborer. A Chinaman receives 
low wages, because he will live in a low way. 
Wages in crafts which cannot be prosecuted all 
the year are fer day higher than those in crafts 
which can be prosecuted all the year round, be- 
cause in a portion of the year the laborer has to 
earn enough to keep him all the year. Wages 
in trades where the wife and child as well as 
the man habitually work (as in the cotton trade) 
are lower than trades where women and chil- 
dren do not work, because the wage of the wife 
and child, supplementing the man’s wage, en- 
ables the family to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing of their class without the man’s wage alone 
equaling that amount, City wages are higher 
than country wages, because it costs more in the 
city to live on the same plane of living as in the 
country. Wages in piece work are in the long 
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run the same as in day work, because under 
competition the employer cannot pay higher 
wages than the workman can be obtained for, 
and under competition the workman will always 
work under any system for that which will en- 
able him to secure the standard of living he 
considers necessary. All these cases show, 
argue the holders of this theory, that wages in 
any country and in any trade depend, not, as 
the socialists say, on what will just support and 
renew the laborer’s life, but on what will main- 
tain and renew his life according to the stand- 
ard of living he considers necessary. The one 
way to raise wages, therefore, argues this school 
of thought, is to raise the laborer’s standard of 
living. Hence their one aim is to multiply the 
laborer’s wants and prevent his living cheaply. 
If laborers are enabled, by reduction in the cost 
of living, to live more cheaply, wages, they say, 
will fall. ‘‘ Bone soup’’ living means “‘ bone 
soup’’ wages; economical living means eco- 
nomical wages. They strive to make laborers 
expensive. The one best way they consider to 
develop the workman's wants is to limit his 
hours of labor, thus increasing his social and 
educational opportunities, and so raising his 
standard of living. Hence the connection of 
this view with the short-hour movement (¢.v.). 

But this theory, like all the others, has its 
critics. It is argued that, however hard the 
laborer tries to maintain his standard, men will 
lower their standard rather than starve, and 
that when, as to-day, machinery is discharging 
men, these men will work for wages which will 
support life even far below the standard of liv- 
ing in their trade and country, and hence, by 
their competition, lower all wages. In some 
skilled trades intelligent workmen, by labor 
combinations, may long keep up their standard 
of wages ; but unskilled laborers cannot; while 
machinery may enable, as in the printing trade 
to-day, the employer to do without skilled labor, 
and so reduce even the skilled laborer to the 
condition of an unskilled laborer competing for 
work, Wages thus, say these critics, do not so 
much depend on the standard of living as the 
standard of living depends on the wages men 
can secure. 

Another theory is therefore presented. 


5. HENRY GEORGE’S THEORY OF WAGES. 
a ‘ 
Henry George says (Progress and Poverty) : 


“Wages depend upon the margin of production or 
upon the produce which labor can obtain at the high- 
est point of natural productiveness open to it without 
the payment of rent.” 


Wages cannot be lower, he argues, than men 
can get by working for themselves, without pay- 
ing rent, because men prefer to work for them- 
selves, and will only work for an employer 
provided he will pay more than they get by 
working for themselves. On the other hand, 
Mr. George also argues, employers will not pay 
more than just enough to secure the laborer, be- 
cause under competition they cannot pay more 
than they have to. If they do pay more some- 
body else will pay less, and so be able to under- 
sell them, and force them to pay lower wages. 

Mr. George says (Progress and Poverty) : 
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“When land is free and labor is unassisted by capi- 
tal, the whole produce will go to labor as wages. When 
land is free and labor is assisted by capital, wages will 
consist of the whole produce, less that part necessary 
to induce the storing up of labor as capital. When 
land is subject to ownership and rent rises, wages 
will be fixed by what labor could secure from the 
highest natural opportunities open to it without the © 
payment of rent.” . 


Therefore the one way to raise wages, accord- 
ing to Mr. George, is to give men opportunity 
to labor without paying rent. : ‘ 

But this theory, in its turn, is contradicted by 
the facts. Wages are not the highest where 
there is most free land, but where there is least. 
Wages are highest not in the center of Africa, — 
but in New York City. If it besaid that in Af- 
rica the laborer gets a larger proportion of his 
produce than in New York City, it may be true,. 
but nine tenths of 30 cents is less than three 
tenths of $3. The presence of capital and ma- — 
chinery enables the employer to pay not only 
higher, but much higher wages than the employ- 
er can make on land without capital at the mar; 
gin of production. It is true that the competi- 
tion of labor tends to lower these wages, but the 
mere opening of opportunities in land cannot 
check this competition, because in civilized 
countries land without capital is useless, or so 
nearly useless that those with capital can afford — 
to pay very much more forit than the man with- 
out capital, and hence in the open market will 
get the land, whether the price be paid to the © 
landlord, as under the present system of land 
tenure, or to the government, under the single 
tax plan. It may be said that this will force all 
land to be used by those who can use it best, and 
so employ labor and raise wages ; but with ma- 
chinery constantly improving in agriculture, as 
in all trades, the laborer grows less and less nec- 
essary to the employer, and the competition of 
the laborer, replaced by machinery, can lower 
wages under a single tax system as well as 
under any other form of land tenure. Wages, 
therefore, do not depend on access to land. ; 

We come, then, to the last general theory 
which has been propounded. 


6. THE THEORY THAT WAGES DEPEND, AS IN ANY 
OTHER CASE OF VALUE,*°ON THE MARGINAL OR 
FINAL VALUE OF THE LABORER, 


(For a full statement of marginal or final 
value, see VaLuE.) ‘This theory is rather a wa 
of looking at things than the statement of a defi- 
nite law. It simply states that no one law of — 
wages exists ; that wages depend on the value 
to the wage-payer of the laborer he is consider- 
ing—z.e,, on the margin of employing. Each 
worker will get what his labor is worth to the — 
employer at the time when his wage is decided 
upon. What the laborer is worth depends upon 
the state of the market, the ability of the labor- — 
er, the standard of living, psychological condi- 
tions, etc. The theory, therefore, simply states 
that no definite law of wages can be Da down. 
It is undoubtedly a great advance on any other, 
because it is undoubtedly true that wages are 
the resultant of many forces. All the above 
laws of wages contain elements of truth. Those 
who argue that wages depend on production 
are fond of declaring the wages fund theory ex- 
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ploded ; but, as Professor Taussig says (7 ages 
and Capital, p. 37): 


“In whatever sense we use the term capital, it will 
still appear that current wages, considered with refer- 
ence toany but avery short period of time, are derived 
in the main from capital.” 


Thus the wage fund theory has some truth, 
The socialist theory certainly has some, for un- 
der competition wages do tend to what will just 
support life. So withallthetheories. The stand. 
ard of living, the margin of production, the pro- 
ductivity of labor, do all affect wages. Wages 
are the resultant of many economicforces. This 
seems to-day all that economy can say. 


II. Sraristics oF WAGEs. 


In treating of statistics, it is first necessary to 
ask how far they are reliable. This is neces- 
sary with all statistics, but especially with wage 
statistics. Says Professor R. Mayo-Smith (/o- 
litical Sctence Quarterly, Vol. I:, No. 1): 


‘““ Altho many recognize the desirability of statistics 
of wages, few people realize the difficulty of obtaining 
them. In the first place, there are three distinct inves- 
tigations which must be carried on before our statis- 
tics of wages are of any value. The first is the in- 
quiry, What are the wages or earnings? the second is, 
What are the prices of the commodities which the la- 
borer consumes, or the cost of living? and the third is, 
In what proportion are the wages applied to meeting 
the different items in this cost of living? Each of 
these questions has its peculiar difficulties when one 
attempts to answerit. Take, for instance, the answer 
to the first question, wages or earnings. The great 
majority of laborers are now paid by the day, so that 
the most convenient form of answering the question 
of wages isto give theday-wages. Butin sometrades 
men work only a portion of the year; in others they 
may bethrown out of work at any time ; in many they 
are forced to be idle part of the year; in all there are 
davs lost from sickness and accident, and this loss is 
not the same in different trades. From the day’s 
wages it is impossible to arrive at the year’s earnings ; 
ani the same remark is true of weekly wages, and 
even of monthly. If working men kept accurate ac- 
counts of income and expenditures, we might apply to 
them and get the actual annual earnings, which would 
give us a notion of the actual income of the working 
class for a certain period. Even then it might be a 
time of commercial depression, and the actual earn- 
ings be a false index of the general earnings—even 
more false than the day’s wages. : 

“Again, the wage-receiving class falls into three 
great bodies, men, women, and children, which of 
course receive different rates of wages. The distinc- 
tion of sex is one easily drawn, but that between 
grown persons and children is not so easy to make. 
It is evident, however, that in answering the question, 
What are wages? we must have some sort of classifica- 
tion, and not mixup wages of men, women, and 
children. : : ; 

“Again, the laboring class is employed in many 
different occupations, requiring varying degrees of 
skilland strength. An average rate of wages has a 
good deal the same doubtful value as an average in- 
come of a millionaire and a hundred of his employees ; 
it represents neither one thing nor another.” 


To show how difficult the effort is to get and 
correctly use wage statistics, Professor Mayo- 
Smith analyzes the comprehensive report for 
1884 of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 
which bureau, he says, ‘‘enjoys the highest 
reputation of any of the bureaus.” 


The statement of the facts of wages upon which the 
report is based, obtained by personal agents directly 
from the pay-roll of a large number of establishments, 
Professor Mayo-Smith believes to be reliable. The 
averages drawn as to the wages of menin the same 
ee) of the same occttpation are correct, but beyond 
this Professor Mayo-Smith thinks the averages of very 
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little value. The average wages in occupations are ob- 
tained by averaging skilled and unskilled labor, an 
utterly misleading average. The average weekly 
wage paid to all men in the cotton industry is said to 
be $9.44, but this is obtained by averaging the wages 
of overseers, at $30 per week, and of lapmen, at $5. 
Now one wage at $30 would average as much as five 
wages at $6. The result, therefore, for the majority of 
workers is materially misleading. Still worse are the 
averages of all occupations. The average wage to all 
employees in all occupations is said to be $10.31. This 
is utterly misleading. 


Says Professor Mayor-Smith : 


“Tf, when W. H. Vanderbilt was president of the 
New York Central Railroad, we had obtained from 
statistics the average wealth of all persons employed 
by the company in its Forty-second Street station, of 
what value would it have been? 

_* Perhaps I have now shown sufficiently the falla- 
cious character of these averages drawn by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. This does not 
atfect the validity of the original detailed tables. 
These, if they are taken, as they are said to be, from 
the actual pay-rolls of 210 establishments, are of very 
great value in forming a judgment concerning the 
wages received by American laborers.” 


So far Professor Mayo-Smith. But even this 
does not wholly state the case. Many state- 
ments of wages, and perhaps particularly of 
American wages, are open to suspicion as biased 
by political views. Protectionists and conserva- 
tives are usually anxious to show that American 
wages are high. Writers interested in reform 
are in danger of estimating wages too low in 
order to show the need of reform. Such dan- 
gers can perhaps be best avoided by giving 
statements as to wages prepared by both con- 
servatives and radicals, doth of which state- 
ments should be studied by any one who would 
arrive at the truth, 


(2) IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The leading official authority on wage statis- 
tics in this country is undoubtedly the Hon. 
Carroll D, Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor. We quote in his own words the con- 
clusions he arrives at, reminding the reader, 
however, that, as we shall soon see, these con- 
clusions are most seriously questioned by many 
scholars. In his book, The Jndustrial Evolu- 
tion of the United States, published in 1895, 
Mr. Wright says (p. 191), speaking of wages in 
manufactories : 


“Tn 1850 the average number of employees was re- 
ported at 957,059 and the total wages as $236,755,464. In 
1890 the number is reported ds 4,712,622 and the wages 
as $2,283,216,529. Owing to improved statistical meth- 
ods, the totals for 1890 include certain elements not re- 
ported, or not fully reported, for previous years, Re- 
ducing the figures, as far as possible, to a comparable 
basis, the number appears as 4,286,523 and the total 
wages $1,911,137,838, an increase of 3,329,464, OF 347.88 
per cent, in number, and of $1,674/382,374, OF 707.22 per 
cent., in total wages, over 1850, During the same pe- 
riod the average annual earnings per employee in- 
creased from $247.38 to $445.85, being an increase of 
$198.47, OF 80.22 per cent.” 


This statement Mr. Wright bases on census 
returns. Of wages in special departments in 
manufacturing and in other industries, Mr, 
Wright gives the following figures for 1891 : 


“Common and agricultural laborers, sums varying 
from $2.50 per day in Montana to 75 cents in the Caro- 
linas and $1.25 in New York; masons, from $4.50 and 
$5 in Colorado and California to $2.50 in North Caro- 
lina and $2.50 and $3.36 in Pennsylvania; carpenters in 
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k .50; bricklayers and their helpers, $4 
ae Sm Fae sae belt locomotive engineers, 33-77 3 
firemen, $1.96.” These wages, however, Mr. Wright 
tells us, ‘considered by themselves, convey a peene 
impression of the average wages. While the Labs 
overseers in the carding and weaving department of a 
cotton factory ranged as high as $5 per day in 1891, 
we find, by the examination of 64 cotton and woolen 
factories, scattered throughout 20 States and employ- 
ing 31,657 hands, that 21,338 employees, or 67 per cent. 
of the total, received between 41 cents and $1.20 per 
day, while only 24 employees received $5 or more 
per day. The average daily wages for the industry, 
then, is nearer $x than $5. For the same reason, 
the daily wages in the manufacture of iron and steel 
is between $1 and $2, altho the rates ranged from 


than $1 per day.” 4 


The wages paid by manufacturers in the 
different States the Census of 1890 gives as fol- — 
lows: 


AVERAGE NUM- | value of o) yes aa Pits Value of 
BERS OF EM: * |} Products; PLOTERS AND ee 
PLOYEES AND including T . WieEs including 
STATES AND TERRI-| TOTAL WAGES. Receipts .|STATES AND TERRI- OTA AGES. Receipts 
TORIES, from Cus- TORIES, from Cus- | 
tom Work | eer 
Em- and Re- Em- Wares. and Re- 
ployees Wages: pairing. ployees. & pairing. 
Ne 6,02 1,226,605||Montana............-. 2,696 $1,948,213 $5,507,573 
pies ye oN aoa Bee Seis $55 ue Nebraska. . aoe 23,876 12,984,571 93:9375794 
EAP IAOM A. crac oaierer2 siaicta 528 358,127 9475547||Nevada....... see tees 620) 4455503 Bites 3 
pAtIcaTISAS cs cm ee seeincters 15,972| 5,749,888] 22,659,179|| New Hampshire...... 63,361 24,248,054 59770. t 
California’. see... 83,642] 51,538,780] 213,403,996||New Jersey...... vee oe 187,308 96,778.73 3541573) 7e 
Colorado! f.sese-oee 17,067] 12,285,734]  42,480,205||New Mexico...... ... 044 _ 3320727 51 139 
Connecticut..... stars 149,939] 75,990,606 2485336)304) New York <...sice-ces 850,084 466,846, - 1,711,5775| 7 : 
PI DCOLA yrs sie eraihis ices a's 4,269] 2,101,299] 10,710,855'| North Carolina....... 36,214 7,830.53 409375) xo 
Welawianerem-ccc) ts 21,906] 9,892,387| 37,571,848 |North Dakota....... 1,847 1,002,881 , sca 
District of Columbia. 23,404 > 14,622;264| | 39,332,437. | ODIO “aes esce aaa cree 331,548 158,768,883 41,688,064 | 
i 13,927|  6,513,068| 18,222,800/|Oklahoma...... ..... 195 71,918 180,445, 
56,383] 17,322,196} 68,917,020]|Oregon..... Letts aeees 18,798 11,535;2290 41,432,174 
774 324,202 1,396,096||Pennsylvania.. ...... 620,562 305)591,003} 1)331)794,901 
312,198] 171,523,579! 908,640,280||Rhode Island ......... 85,976 37:927,921 142500)625 
124,349] 51,749,970| 226,825,082] South Carolina, ..... 24,662 6,590,983 31,926,681 — 
175 79,830 248,932| South Dakota......... 2,422 1,098,418 5,682,748 
MON ce wrette cisiniere: Pas ai 59,174| 25,878,997| 125,049,183] Tennessee -.......... 42,75¢ 16,899,351 725355)286 
IXGhOCEIGN SoSuacanmugeda 32,843| 16)328,485| 110,279,865) Texas... (3.1.5. <>.0ee | 39475 18,586,338 7014339552 
Kentucky.... 65,579} 27,76%,746| 126,719,857) Utah 2.0.25... ees ee 4,980 2y715,805 8,91 1,04 7 
Louisiana.. 31,901] 13,159,564] 57,806,713 Vermont.. asta ae ae 24,894 10,096,549 38,3 0,066 
Maine...... = 75;780] 26,526,217] 95,689,500|, Virginia .............- 59,591 19,644,850 88,363,824 
Maryland ire cic ciew cee 107,054) 41,526,832| 171,842,593) Washington .......... 20, 366 12,658,614 41,768,022 
Massachusetts.. .....| 485,182) 239,670,509] 888,160,403/| West Virginia ....... 21,960 8,330,007 38,702, Sy, 
MCI MATIN. se, same eices 163,941] 66,347,798] 277,896,706|| Wisconsin............. 132,031 51,843,708 248,546,164 | 
Minnesota........ weet 79,629 38;2895239 79210331478 Ribas x: Cae Ty 144 878,646 2,367,60 
IMISSISSUD DL se mernttin et 15,817] 4,913,863} 18,705,834 a ——_———_—_—— 
ateuons : Wiciestaces 143,13C| 76,417,364] 324,561,993 | "ROA pcx cxatadee one 4)712,622| $2,283,216,520| $9,372.4375 


Number of establishments reporting, 322,638; capi- 
tal, $6,139,397,785 ; miscellaneous expenses, $615,337,620. 

fficers, firm members, and clerks, average number, 
426,099; total wages, $372,078,691.. All other employees, 
average number, 4,050,785 ; total wages, $1,799,67t,402. 
Cost of materials used, $5,021,453,326; value of prod- 
ucts, $9,056,764,996. 


So far the conservative and official view. We 
now consider the facts which make many stu- 
dents question the somewhat roseate statistics 
given above, 

First, however, we must note that, even ac- 
cepting the statistics collected by official inves- 
tigations, there is not the steady recent advance 
in American wages usually claimed by official 
authorities. Dr. Charles B. Spahr, whose cau- 
tious and accurate scholarship is vouched for by 
his selection to lecture on the statistics of the 
distribution of wealth at Columbia University, 
gives, in a book published in 1895 (The Present 
Distribution of Wealth in the United States, 
Pp. Ito, 111), a table of wages based on 
wage returns collected for the famous Aldrich 
Senate Report of 1893, No. 1394 of the Fifty- 


second Congress, Second Session, and it is as 
follows : 


INDUSTRIES. 


Agricultural implements....., id 

Ale, beer, and porter........< . 1.20 2.01 
Books and newspapers.. .. ...] 1.04 217 
Building trades... <sueewnes 1.56 2.86 
Carriages and wagons.......... 1.21 2.27 
City public works....... teeevel  teag 2.29 
Cotton: gondsicnstee eee ees +78 I-49 
Diy foods Vins sen a +95 1.41 
Ginghams ...... mn .8r 1.60 
Groceries........ nee lew eiw wel | OB 1.65 
Jitiminating pasi.ss.s.scsee ccs 1.18 2.74 
Leather, .;<<sex cneie eee eee . 1.26 1.94 
LUE *.\.. ay cece ree tenam tesa 69 1.40 
Metals and metallic goods.... 1.44 2.33 
PAPED iy cc cndgesetuus dehwen dees -88 1.34 
Railroads. .... peneiese ec ee EN ae %« 64 2.77 
SIGE WALKS, 4c heeieeeee walt 1.80 3.64 
WPIOG. <ae Pacers Sone een ; I.12 1.61 
PLONE, sexes » eB 8 ARs cere gt plaints -96 1.75 
White lead....... ince eer eae oeae Hats 1.75 
WiGOIGHS:. 3... ceueemeeeneee ans eoiwe -86 1.28 

Totals 2. 
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Says Dr. Spahr : 


“The wages given in the table are currency wages. 
In the year 1873, however, currency was worth 11 per 
cent. less than gold. The comparative wages in gold 
were therefore as follows: 


Daily 


DATE. Wages in 
Gold. 


anuary, 1860..... PEERS IE ee DOE e ee Saw $1.18 
COTES ay Sag 2 RR re Sa SS Ane is SR 1.81 
BREUER EY TOME. < «sight eciweie aie intra oa 0.8 « RGASR DOS ws 1.69 


_ ‘In other words, wagesin gold in the urban estab- 

lishments reporting advanced 53% per cent. during 
the 13 years between 1860 and 1873; but during the 
succeeding 18 years, despite the continued advance in 
the productiveness of labor, they lost enough to re- 
duce the net gain to 43 per cent.” 


Here evidently is a fall in wages since 1873. 
(How, nevertheless, from these facts the Al- 
drich Report ingeniously if not ingenuously 
argues that wages have risen since 1873 we 
shall see in Part III. of this article.) 

But these statistics are certainly too favor- 
able to present average wages for at least four 
reasons. In the first place, they are confessedly 
wages paid in urban industries, which are noto- 
riously higher than wages in rural sections ; sec- 
ondly, they are from pay-rolls as returned by the 
employers, and from the oldest and largest estab- 
lishments, which, as a rule, pay the highest rate 
of wages ; thirdly, they wholly ignore the enor- 
mous question of how many days in the year 
the worker has employment ; fourthly, they are 
too favorable to day, because wages are now 
almost universally lower than in 1891. 
Dr. Spahr (zdem, pp. 111, 112): 


** According to the latest volumes of the Connecticut 
Labor Report and the Massachusetts Statistics of 
Manufactures, the nominal rate of wages in 1894 had 
declined about 7 per cent. below the level of 1892, while 
the yearly incomes of laborers had been still further 
reduced by the lack of ceeey pent. The Connecti- 
cut report covers nearly halfthe manufacturing labor 
in that State. Directly from the books of the employ- 
ing establishments were taken the numbers of em- 
ployees, hours of labor, and wages for 1892, and for the 
period between June, 1893, and August, 1894, in which 
the fall of prices was most rapid and the stoppage of 

roduction greatest. It was found that a little over 
falt of the establishments had reduced wages, and 
that the usual cut had been 10 per cent. The heavy 
losses of the wage-earners, however, came, not from 
reduced pay during employment, but from reduced 
employment. The average number on the pay-rolls 
had been cut down 15 per cent, and many of those 
nominally retained received work irregularly. All of 
these reductions refiected themselves in the total 
wage payments. These had decreased 25 per cent. If 
these firms were typical of the State at large, the great 
mass of families in Connecticut had had their incomes 
reduced one fourth. The Massachusetts reports are 
for the calendar years, and the changes are registered 
in the following tabular statement: 


1892. 1893. 1894. 

Total value of product.. ...... 100 92 83 
Average wages when em- 

BUOY vccctecseie ses ness water 100 96 93 

Total wages for year..... eihaiee roc 92 84 


? 
From these statistics averaging the Massachu- 
setts reported lowering of income of 16 per 
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cent., and the Connecticut lowering of 25 per 
cent., laborers’ incomes between 1892 and 1894 
fell at least 20 per cent., which would reduce 
the average wage of $1.69, reported by the em- 
ployers in 1891, to $1.36 as the average wage to 
the American employee in urban manufactures 
in 1894. According tothe Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, from 1892-94 average wages 
fell 13 per cent, and the number employed 24 
per cent. 

As for wages in agriculture, the Department 
of Agriculture reported in 1890 the wages of 
the farm hand, with board, at $12.45 per month. 
Since 1890 the depression in agriculture must 
have lowered wages at least 20 per cent., if not 
nominally, at least practically, by reducing em- 
ployment. As to wages in mines, Dr. Spahr 
accepts both the statements and the conclusions 
of the Senate Report. He says (¢dem, p. 113): 

“The returns for mines were fortunately prepared 
by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, and are singularly impartial. 


For the years selected for comparison, they run as 
follows: 


1860. 1873. 1891. 
Anthracite coal (Pennsylvania | $1.08 | $25: | $1.91 
Tron.ore (New Jersey)... <ccs6%. 1.06 1.94 1.31 
Iron ore (Cornwall, Pa.) . ..... 85 1.85 1.83 
Iron ore (New York)..... aancann 1.25 2.30 1.65 
iron oreXOxtord, iN; J)iids..0.0 1.00 2.12 1.20 
Rough average in currency....| $1.05 | $2.14 $1.58 
Rough average in gold......... 1.05 1.90 1.58 


“So few returns would indeed furnish an unsafe 
basis for generalization, were it not for the vast 
amount of labor Mr. Weeks has devoted to the ques- 
tion of miners’ wages. The returns give average 
wages in what he believed to be typical mines. Since 
1891, aS is widely known, miners’ wages have again 
suffered reductions, comparable only with those that 
have taken place in the earnings of farmers.” 


Thus far, it-must be remembered, we have 
simply asked what wages are paid. We have 
yet in Part II. to ask what the wages are really 
worth measured by what they will buy, and 
whether the condition of the wage worker is 
really improving or not. 


(4) WAGES IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


A General Report on the Wages of the Man- 
ual-labor Classes in the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished in 1896 by the Board of Trade, conclud- 
ing an examination begun in 1886, says : 


“The general effect of the summary of the wages 
census is to show an average rate of wages for men of 
41 4s. 7a. per head, equal to £64 per annum if the 
weekly rate were multiplied by 52. Questions, of 
course, arise upon such a statement as 
to regularity of employment, overtime, 
and the like (which are being investi- 
gated specially in the department), but, 
considering that the year 1886, to which 
the census primarily relates, was a year 
of depression, and that the tendency | , 
since has, on balance, been upward, it is not consid- 
ered that the figure above given is much in excess of 
the average weekly rate of wage of men for the aver- 
age of the last few years. : 

“The corresponding average rate for women is stated 
as 125. 8d.; for lads and boys, 8s. 11@.; and for girls, 

Sede 

The proportion of men paidatlessthan £1 per week 
is 24 per cent.; between £rand £r 1oS., 58 per cent.; and 
above £r 10S., about 18 per cent. The great bulk of 
women are paid less than £1 a week, and their average 
wage comes out as about half that of men. Of course, 
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i ly apply to that part of the indus- “ Seamen.—With regard to seamen, we have the fol- 
Fepicnass: ee tig veprescned by the a eades dealt with lowing average monthly rates of wages (in addition to 
in the tables comprised in the summary, but these food) in 1892: 
groups of a are considered to be samples of the 
mass of occupations. 
ore The general otage rate for men, women, boys, SAILING-| STEAM- 
and girls, based on the actual amounts paid in wages VESSELS. | VESSELS. 
in the previous year by the firms returning the sched- 
ules, appears to be £47 a year. This figure is based on . 
8073 returns, relating to 816,106 persons in private em- Home | Foreign 
Ne ‘ : Trade. | Trade. 
“The results obtained in the above manner are next 
compared with those obtained for particular industries 
(railway service, etc.) by other methods, the conclu- £ 
sion being arrived at that the broad results shown by Petty officers 
the census summary would not be sensibly modified aes omicers.....- se teeereersererces| 4 0 
by including the great mass of other employments. ee OTS—MEN 4+ +e cece ers oes eereee 3 = 
The average rates for most of the trades tested are OVS cece e cr ececerecccceeersecences I 4 
about the same as the average rate in the census sum- 
mary, that Ae railway epi es ones aes 
. The lower wage of agricultural laborers (esti- : é 
rated A La per ae te eer en) would be balanced uniform with the other ae are important as cov- 


; i puildi ering practically the whole of the persons employed 
aay See trades, such: ae bealaine (72 in railway service. They show that about g5 per cent. 


of railway workers are fairly constantly employed. 
AVERAGE RATES FOR VARIOUS TRADES. Omitting minor departments, and women and boys, a 

— number of details may be condensed in the following © 

“Turning tothe particular trades dealt with in the table, which shows the percentage number of men 
report, we have the following summary, showing the paid in 1891 at weekly rates falling within the under- 
average weekly rates for men, lads and boys, women, mentioned limits, and the total number employed and 
and girls respectively : average annual rate of wages for the principal depart- 


AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES INTHE UNDER- ™ents of railway service. 


MENTIONED TRADES, IN OCTOBER, 1886, FOR 
A BULL WEEK’S WORK, EXCLUSIVE OF 


“ Railway Service.—The railway returns, tho not 


OVERTIME. PERCENTAGE NUMBER 
OF MEN PAID. 
Ble 
d | sz? z Za DEPARTMENT. Over 
‘LRADES. 2132] 8 es Over | £rand| Upto 
5 = 41 10S.| up to Slee 
41 tos. 
Pig iron (blast f ) sae « 
ig iron ASteHUNMACES) a pretetiesiele -|24 6 : 
Iron and steel shipbuilding....... ie 3 os pe hate ed eS ae bs ard 35 7 HOLS 
Engineering GiG eG 2 tess t eres ecees- settee weeeee 4-4 55-9 39-7 
Brass work and metal wares...... bs ; Locomotl yon  Cariae a aed 
Wood shipbuilding...... ......... 28 4 En Nf hes Makau ¥ Oa senna Plies 27.4 42.7 20-9 
Railway carriage building........!25 2/10 g USA ie See eres 6.6 30-1 63-3 
post and shoe factories ........... 24 3| 8 - 
MO WiLL OSes als sis as sis oly chainisinehaycfereuniec 2 
Printing and engraving (large ale “ Army and Navy.—The information with regard to 
Taha eee Ee eee Be gl8 zit ol s 7 the army shows that, taking the value of all the differ- 
Newspaper-printing works |S 4lca alo. 6 ent allowances by which the soldier’s remuneration is 
Brick and tile works ...... ... Siig, ol Gua eras made up, as well as the pay in money, the remuner- 
ation of the private in the infantry comes out at about 


440 per annum, and in cavalry and artillery 
“The average rates of wages for personsengagedin £45. The average founspalion of all ress in the Be 
the textile, mining, and other industries, dealt within fantry, exclusive of officers, is about £46, and in cav- 
previous volumes, are given here for comparison. alry and artillery about £52 10s.” : 
_ See also WOMAN’s WAGES for that particu - 
AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES IN THE UNDER- _ ject, and Part III. of this article for ble oes nia 
MENTIONED TRADES, IN" OCTOBER, 1886, the rise and fall of English wages. The above figures. 
FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, EXCLUSIVE OF err undoubtedly by putting figures too high, as higher 


OVERTIME. = wages are more easily reported. 

= 4 According to the United States Consular Re- 
F ag 3 | u ports of March, 1895, wages in France are as 
TRADES, & 13s & | follows: Average general wage per working 

A al © day of 10} hours as an average, 

$119 for men and 61 cents for wom- 

a aire en; 67 per cent. of the laborers are France. 

Corton MAN ULACtALCwasrnn hens 25 3 9 4lxs 3 6x6 reported as males, 24 per cent. as 

pi Oenminouleariee. 1 ae wlag aS Giag Sl og females, 6 per cent. as children, 
Silk manufacture,....... . eee s 2 : the : is 3 ang aa oe ier: ——_ bela i oe 
Carpet RGEPEGHEG: Oe cee 313 ju: z/ea, 12 manufacturing industries, varying for men 
Hosiery manufacture ty 3 sig Gz 68 3 from $1.79 in stone-cutting to 94 cents in chemi- 
peaimircemeawocean Cae 3| 9 a : : : cal industries, those in textile industries aver- 
Rome leexcts; cand neater aging 974 ere formen and 52 cents for women. 

AMIS trenches, auetE eee erhaps the most careful recent study of 
Recs . j 22 I1/t0 9/ 8 als 7 ee ‘4 ent study of com- 
Poe ee Ree ae wees < : 7 0| 5 rol 4 parative wage conditions in different countries. 
Roads, pavemenis, and Sewers...J20 | 9” 6) 9 o#].. .~ 1S that made by Professor E.R. L. Gould, and 
tae peas 4% Ochs 0 evcie reuse segue 27) “282 Sl eeaa sien embodied In the Seventh Annual Report (1891) 
Seer es Aataa tie cea na glen tx |iveweloaees = the United States Commissioner of Labor, _ 
e gives the following tables for diffe in- ~ 

. 4 rent in- 
* Women and girls, dustries and different nations : : 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY. 
AVERAGE PER AVERAGE PER 
FAMILY, FAMILY, 
Fam- a 
INDUSTRY, ilies. Expendi- INDUSTRY, ries <pendi- 
Income ilies. | 7 Expendi 
ture for s BAO f 
from all f Teen Eom 
Sources, | #4! Pur- Sc aiee a 
poses. €S. | poses, 
UNITED STATES. GERMANY. 
<5 hae Ge ae elena io i pe $546.23 Banna cack serene. Ry easelviaieteie 22 | 282.20 288.07 
ae 23 784.11 71.50 Sa sa naase Seomesupadr ane 35 250.13 252.19 
or tesa See scesceecsccsceenes 183 663.56 563.50 Bituminous COAL ss <csesinacie. epee 18 | 391.49 369.39 
a geaaio coal 550.30 524.71 Cokess cous Pinte Srerstalnterereteis) sure areas io | 389.51 393-32 
: ORE. esc fe Sia anion alee 572-57 462.69 Iron ore.... ‘4 Ig | 348.71 365.0 
nee ore 401.65 390.03 Cotton ..... 72 | 302.11 282.58 
sat 657.76 610.61 WOOGIE sijeca micrcieie cicieislsvictonccerelavee 24 275.99 281.59 
°egoaages eee @3 a 594.09 
Spee Das: 769.06 GREAT BRITAIN. 
BELGIUM. ee 
PISA OMA ieee ncmaceeeilee sere 6 6.86 «ar 
me Bar iron ro ee ae 8 
BE UTOD., 2. once cone ceenenees II 374.53 ee Wiicc cot ns a snake” aka ge) oe 51999 pas 
Uo ae Rigeiaeaae a = aa Ate Steel. ..... si oene en oplaya aires 166 589.13 530.82 
remiioneeaal oe 2 aes OREN Bituminous coals. 6. cseccemecx 166 405.25 457-32 
Co SS ie = ee 4 | 378.26 | 393.86 — age yaoe gD Gate SER gobo pacts PWR Re oe 
DESO FSS Sa SRRe Rae ae 627.6 ssotalcvasacate aieseleyetste nyiinieser ste hes || See: Shee) 
ae Bie OF A242 =|) Woolen ehmt st cass Seon tectic: 13t | 515.64 | 481.04 
FRANCE. GHRES spice tices acbelntatsiehspeuyal carat ete 26 501.69 400.44 
oe othe aoe eee 4 - 464 “74 401.09 SWITZERLAND, 
= DS OSE NAR SCRE Se II 365-94 |- 333-70 
PPCeIG i me wet hey cass'aence voces 179 | 424.51 384.05 CORR ee cieetoloeecteiste ater 52 | 358.56 346.68 


GENERAL TABLE OF FAMILY BUDGETS FOR 


THE COAL, IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES, 


CLASSIFIED BY NATIONALITIES. 
| aoe EN- 
| TIRELY MAIN- 
FAMILIES. DWELLINGS. TAINED BY pean INCOME OF 
EARNINGS OF AME 
/ HUSBAND. 
| 
N | Givi e Pro- 
ATIONALITIES, lving ortion 
see intor- | Aver te oerot 
mation ota Earn- 
Total Num- Own- | con- Num- Pro- | Earn- eae ings of 
A. ber of a ber of | Num- : ings of 
Sb per g CSI aia re ll het por- jings of mates Hus- 
ber. : their jingSize e tion Fam- band 
sons in Homes f per i] band. 
Fam- o Fam- ily. to 
ily Dwell- ily Total 
4 ing. : Earn- 
ings. 
Americans ........- an ese.6 isin rimieimeieie 1,294 4-8 236 959 3-9 834 63.7 |$583.68 |$520.43 89.2 
British in Great Britain*.......... 525 Pes II 435 4.0 270 51.4 522.08 | 423.79 81.2 \ 
British in United States........... 796 ged. 178 569 4.6 546 68. 692.01 | 556.74 80.4 
French in France.........-.ssesess 22 5-0 the a 4.9 6 27.3 432.18 | 307.75 71.2 
French in United States......,.... 24 4-8 5 19 3-7 16 66.6 | 563.82 | 463.77 | 82.3 
Germans in Germany........ ...- 66 6.3 13 52 2.8 27 40.9 | 345-03 | 253.51 73-5 
Germans in United States........ 276 5.0 106 158 4.0 202 73.2 | 635.30 | 569.57 | 89.7 
Belgians in Belgium.... ; 118 5-7 7 82 3.6 44 37.3 389.26 | 241.06 62.0 
Other nationalities in United 
SEALCS 6 os ie tes ews ve iste suisse 83 52 15 60 3-6 41 49-4 513.79 | 451.9 87.9 
Average in Europe........--seeees 77° 53 31 608 37 374 48.6 470.96 | 368.30 78.2 
Average in Unitec States...... . | 2,490 5.0 540 1,782 4e1 1,581 62.3 622.14 | 534.53 86.0 


* The English, Scotch, Welsh 


Dr. Gould argues that the first condition of atrue 
economic basis for society is that the earnings of the 
husband alone should be sufficient to support the fam- 
ily. The desertion by mothers of the home for the 
factory is, in his opinion, a fundamental factor of mod- 
ern social discontent. Yet it is only in two cases, those 
of the bar-iron and steel manufactures in the United 
States, that the family can be supported without the 
addition of the earnings of the wife or the children. 
The second element upon which Dr. Gould insists is 


and Irish are here included. 


that the family must have sufficient food. Here the 
American has the advantage of the European. The 
family of the American is better nourished than that of 
a worker in any other country. But if the American 
spends more on food he spends less on drink. In 
Europe the publican received three fifths as much as 
the landlord, and if the European worker would be- 
come teetotal he could add two more rooms to his 
home. 

The American, Dr. Gould thinks, does not save as 
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uch, and he is not sorry forit. Dr. Gould’s paper is 
coats indeed as giving expression to the first distinct 
protest against the doctrine that Thrift is one of the 
greatest of the virtues. He thinks that the practice of 
saving may sometimes prevent the civilization of the 
toiler, and is therefore morally and industrially bad. 

When Dr. Gould comes to compare the statistics 
which he has collected concerning the foreign working 
man at home and the foreign working manin America, 
he is rather startled to discover that the average work- 
ing man of American birth in the classified trades earns 
less than the Briton or the German. When the Briton 
goes to Amefica he increases his family, lives in a 
bigger house, for which he pays much more rent, eats 
more food, spends much more on his clothes, but spends 
almost the same amount on books and newspapers, 
tho he cuts down his expenditure on drink from 5 per 
cent. of his income to 3.6 and his expenditure on to- 
bacco from 2.6 per cent. tor.7. The greatest change in 
the consumption of alcohol takes place when the 
Frenchman goes from France to America. In France 
he spends 13 per cent. of his income on alcohol, whereas 
in America he only te 6percent. The home-bred 
American only spends 2.9 percent. _ / 

The average income of a family in Europe in the 
selected industries is £94 a year, while in the United 
States it is £124. The average saving is £6 115. 6d. in 
Europe against £13 5s. in America. Dr. Gould men- 
tions a curious fact when he analyzes Britons into Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. At home, measured by 
their earnings and their standard of living, the Scotch 
are the first, the English ranking second, the Welsh 
third, and the Irish last. In America, the Scotchman 
keeps the lead, but the second place is taken by the 
Irishman, the third by the Welsh, while the English- 
man comes last. 

The table showing the family budgets for the coal, 
iron and steel industries, classified by nationalities, 
bears very directly upon the immigration question. 
From this table it is seen that ‘“‘the average workman 
in the allied industries of American birth earns less 
than the Briton or the German, tho he is ahead of other 
nationalities. In the relative size of his contribution 
to the family support he only gives place to the Ger- 
man, whose habits in this respect have undergone a 
marked change since his transplanting in the New 
World. The proportion of cases in which the husband 
actually supported the family are fewer, the total 
earnings of the family are less, the house accommoda- 
tion is slightly inferior, a smaller per capita expendi- 
ture appears for food and clothing for the native 
American than for the Americanized Briton and Ger- 
man. In other words, in all important respects, ex- 
cept the consumption of alcoholic drinks, these latter 
seem to be living on a higher level. As regards the 
other nationalities, the American conserves his leader- 
ship, tho the expatriated Frenchman is not far behind. 

In the coal-mining industry in Europe the proportion 
of persons buying books and newspapers is 12 per cent. 
higher than that amount in the United States, altho 
the average sum per head spent by the American 
miner is higher than that of Europe. It is also notable 
as indicative of the superior sobriety of the American 
miner that only 60 per cent. use alcohol, while 83 per 
cent. of the European miners are as yet innocent of a 
pemiper nace pledge. The proportion among steel 
workers is much lower, being only 38 per cent. in 
America and 53 percent, in Europe. The lowest aver- 
age in tobacco is obtained by the steel workers of 
Europe ; only sr per cent. aré said to use it, while 89 
per cent. of the European coal miners smoke, or snuff, 
or chew. 

The size of the average family in Europe is greater 
than that in America, but the difference is not so great 
as might have been expected. Asarule the total of a 
husband’s earnings only average from 74 to 89 per 
cent. of the total earning’s of a family. 

Says Dr. Gould: “This revelation will surprise 
many, yet if the statistics before us mean anything at 
all, they teach the lessons we have outlined.’” 


III. Rear Wace Conpitions. 


Are conditions improving or not? We now 
ask what wages really mean, and whether the 
condition of the wage earner is improving or 
not. Here, as before, we are met with oppos- 
ing views, and we in brief present both. 


(@) THE FAVORABLE VIEW. 
Most conservative writers maintain that, how- 
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ever poor the condition of the wage worker is _ 
to-day, he is at least far better off than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history. Mr. John Raead- — 
duces evidence in his Contemporary Socialism 
(st ed., p. 390) ‘‘ to show how greatly improved 
the working class standard of living now is from 
what it was 200 years ago in the good old 
times socialist writers like to sing of.’’ He 
says: 


“If poverty were increasing with the increase of 
wealth, it would show itself either in an increase of 
pauperism or in a decline in the general standard of 
living among the laboring classes or in a fall in the 
average duration of life,and these symptoms would 
be most acute in the countries that are the most 
wealthy and progressive.” To prove that these symp- 
toms of increasing poverty do not exist, he quotes 
Sir M. Hale and Gregory King, writers of the seven- 
teenth century, to show that in their day 1 out of every 
1o, or, including children, 1 out of every 6 received 
alms. To-day Mr. Rae says it is only 1 out of 30. 
Wages at that time could not support the laborer. 
Everything was higherthen except butcher meat, but 
half the population had meat only twice a week, and 
a fourth only once. The laborer lived chiefly on bread 
and beer, and bread was as dear asnow. Fuel, light, 
and clothing were all much dearer. The death-rate in 
London was then 1 in 27, instead of 1 in 40 as now. 


In the United States, Mr. Edward Atkinson 
takes the same roseate view of rising wages. In 
an article on ‘‘ Low Prices, High Wages, Small 
Profits’ in The Century (vol. xxxiv , pp. 569- 
584), he comes to the conclusion that wages dur- 
ing the last half century have steadily risen, 
while prices have steadily fallen, so that the 
real condition of the workman has vastly im- 
proved. 


He takes from the census of 1880 the following aver- 
age of wages for employees, other than foremen and 
overseers, in roo establishments reporting under more 
than 1200 separate titles, employing men, women, and 
children, and then carefully calculates the purchasing 
power of these wages based on average consumption, 
and comes to the followiug results : 


Aver-| pe Purchas- 
age per} x, ing 
ay. | Y€@T- | power. 
THGOwee has beMe Ree ee can Oe $1.33 $309 $1,290 
1865.. sous . I. 564 T,o13 
TBO wes FOR oes cee ee nen ee | 29% 582 1,337 
ISTE, cs. ctw dbus codes cbmaa! sn 1.97 531 1,372 
1 woe bueeeeenmas witness, Soa 1.71 513 1,543 
88 
188e f est : 1.80 540 1,800 


He shows that the cost of the materials for food, 
of materials for clothing, boots, and shoes, with fuel, 
have fallen, representing about 7o per cent. of the 
cost of living on the part of well-to-do mechanics. Of 
rent he says: : 

“In some regions rents have declined, in others 
they have been stationary; in crowded cities they — 
have either advanced in some small measure, or else 
the apartments hired for a given sum of money have 
not been equal to those previously occupied. So far 
as I have been able to compare rents, however, either 
those paid to a landlord or the rental value of prem- 
ises owned by the occupant, there has not been, on the 
average, much variation from the rule affecting com- 
modities in the period under consideration.’ Only 
the lowest class of unskilled laborers Mr. Atkinson 
considers not to have improved their conditions, and — 
this because they have been temporarily displaced by 
machinery. He says. ‘t While work has also been con- 
tinuous and well paid for every intelligent mechanic 
or artisan who has chosen to control fis own affairs 
and to make his own bargains, it has been much less 
continuous for many classes of factory operatives of 
lower grade, and it has been absolutely intermittent 
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with respect to great numbers of common laborers. 
One of the penalties which society must pay for the 
application of science and invention to the useful arts 
is this temporary displacement of unskilled laborers 
from the occupations in which their work had been 
previously required, but which is no longer required 
when some new machine or improvement renders it 
unnecessary. 

““On the other hand, without these applications of 
science to agriculture and to manufactures, the normal 
increase of population would without question tend to 
outrun the means of subsistence. It therefore follows 
that by their application, while the few are for a time 
left behind in the race, the many gain in welfare; the 
means of subsistence rapidly outrun the increase of 
population, and the many are thus enabled to enjoy 
better and better conditions of life. 

“Thus the problem of ‘progress and poverty’ 
marches alongside the actual progress from poverty. 
This problem of ‘progress avd poverty’ calls for the 
urgent attention of the student and the statesman in 
order to abate the great disparity of condition which 
becomes more conspicuous the more the general prog- 
Tess is assured.”’ 


Mr. Carroll D, Wright similarly argues the im- 
proved condition of the wage worker. In his 
The Industrial Evolution in the United 
States, and in his article ‘‘ Wages’’ in the latest 
edition of Johnson's Cyclopedia, he sums up the 
wage history of the United States substantially 
as follows: 


“In 1633 the Massachusetts Bay Colony, by the ac- 
tion of the general court, made itarule that carpenters, 
Sawyers, masons, bricklayers, tilers, joiners, wheel- 
wrights, mowers, and other master workmen should 
not receive more than 2s.a day, the workman to pay 
his own board ; but should he elect to board with his 
employer, then he was toreceive 14d. aday. Therates 
of inferior workmen were to be fixed by the constable. 
Skilled tailors were to be paid 12d. a 
day, poorer ones 8d. Atthe close of the 
seventeenth century common laborers 
were paid 2s. a day, as they had been 40 
years before. At the close of the colo- 
nial period laborers on farms were paid 

4o cents a day; butchers, 3314 ; carpenters, 52; ship and 
boat builders, about 90; shoemakers, 73 cents; black- 
Smiths, 7o cents. Prices were uneven; there was no 
common market. Wheat might bring at one place ss., 
at another ros. $1, Mr. Wright thinks, could then buy 

x bushel of winter wheat, 1 gallon of common molasses, 

a bushel of barley or of rye, 144 bushels of corn. A 
common grade of wheat flour was $16 per barrel. 

Butter, cheese, and meats were cheaper than now. 

Sugar, tea, and coffee were dearer thannow. Com- 
mon necessities were cheap. 
“After the colonial period wages slowly rose. 
Laborers received in 1790, 43 cents a day ; in 1800, 6244 
_ cents; from 1800 to 1810, 82 cents per day ; from 1810 to 
1820, go cents; from 1840 to 1860, from 87}4 cents to $r. 
Carpenters in 1790 were paid less than 60 cents per 
day ; in 1800, over 70 cents ; in 1810, $1.09 ; in 1820, $1.13 ; 
from 1830 to 1840, $x.40 in the Northern States. Cotton- 
mill operatives received until 1830, 44 cents per day; 
just prior to 1840, go cents, and from 1840 to 1850, $1.03 
per day. Woolen mill operatives were paid higher 
prior to 1830, being paid $1.12. In 1840, carpenters were 
aid $1.50 per day in New York, and in 1891, $3.50. 
ricklayers and their helpers received $1.75 and $1 
respectively in 1851, and $4 and $2.50in 
1891. Locomotive engineersand firemen 
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Early Part received $2.14 and $1 in 1840 and $3.77 
of this and $r.96 in 1891, these figures being 
Century, taken from actual pay-rolls. The great 

crises of 1837 and 1857 depressed wage 
tates, which did not recover before 
2x860.””7 Comparing wages in 1860 and 1880, Mr. Wright 


suses the above referred to Aldrich Senate Report, call- 
ing it ‘‘a most excellent one, and indicates the general 
course of wages better than any other meee ee 
made.” According to this, he says: ‘‘ Wages stood at 
87.7 per cent. in 1840 as compared with roo per cent. in 
1860; in 1866 they stood at 152.4 per cent. and in 1891 at 
1607.” ‘‘ To be more correct,however,” says Mr. Wright, 
‘the rates should be taken in accordance with the im- 
portance of each industry relative to all industries. ... 
On the latter basis wages have increased 68.6 per cent. 
since 1860 and 86.1 per cent. since 1840... . It is fair to 
say that wages in the leading industries of the country 
are 80 per cent. at least higher than they were in 1840, 
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ie aed wages are double what they were at that 
ate.” 

Of prices Mr. Wright says: ‘With this increase 
there has been in every direction a decrease in the 
working time of each day, and a general decrease in 
the cost of living, taking all articles into 
consideration. The decrease in the cost 
of living, however, has not been equai te 
the increase in wages. Rents are much 
higher, and so are meats and some 
other articles; but taking the wholesale prices of 223 
of the leading articles ofconsumption, it is found that 
there has been a decrease since 1860 of about 6 per cent.” 


Present. 


(6) THE UNFAVORABLE VIEW. 


We present under this head the views of 
those who hold that the position of the wage 
earner at present is not improving, and that, at 
least relatively to the advance of society, it is 
not even equal to what it formerly was in eco- 
nomic status. The holders of this view do not, 
indeed, deny that, on the whole, society pro- 
gresses, nor that zz many resfects the position 
of the wage earner to-day is in advance of his 
position at any former time in the world’s his- 
tory ; but they do deny that his position is what 
the writers above quoted seem to imply, and 
they do deny that the wage earner, generally 
speaking, has had anything like his fair share 
ot the world’s progress. Some of them even 
maintain that in many important respects he is 
worse off than his fathers, and that his cause of 
complaint against the present industrial system: 
is based upon the most careful estimates of eco- 
nomic facts, ‘Those who hold this view make 
one or both of two points. They show, in the 
first place, that wages to-day are not rising ; 
and, secondly, that in the long run, even if his 
wages have risen, the economic status of the 
laborer is not by any means in all respects to- 
day as favorable as formerly. 

The belief that American wages have steadil 
risen in recent years is largely based on the AL 
drich Senate Report of 1893. It is on this re- 
port that Mr. Wright bases his roseate state- 
ments. Now, this report is believed by many 
scholars to be utterly unreliable, Dr. Spahr, in 
his Present Distribution of Wealth in the 
United States (copyright by Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., New York and Boston), argues the 
utter worthlessness of its conclusions, and says 


(D- 103) i: 


“The statisticians employed to summarize the re- 
turns were to a hurtful extent in sympathy with the 
political aim of the investigation. This criticism in no 
degree applies to Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, whose work 
is in the highest degree conscientious and intelligent. 
But Mr. Weeks’s conclusions are not embodied in the 
committee’s comprehensive summary for ‘all’ occupa- 
tions. It is this summary that has spread so much 
misinformation throughout the country. Some of the 
more serious errors in the report are apparent upon a 
casual examination. When any one at all familiar 
with the course of wages in recent years takes up the 
report, he is astonished to see that the wages of clerks 
in stores have risen out of all proportion to wages in 
other industries. In the metal works, as he would ex- 
pect, currency wages are reported to have fallen since 
1873; so, too, in the cotton factories; but in stores, 
where the invasion of women and girls is believed to 
have depressed wages to an unusual extent, he finds 
it reported that an advance of nearly 4o per cent. 
has taken place. If, to understand the anomaly, he 
takes the trouble to consult the original data, he dis- 
covers that for the metal works and cotton factories 
the returns covered many establishments and many 
hundred employees, while for stores the returns 
covered but one dry-goods store and one grocery, 
employing together less than 30 clerks. Yet the com- 
mittee, in its table of ‘simple averages for all indus- 
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tries,’ made the uninvestigated industry count as 
much as either of the thoroughly investigated ones. 
And the committee did not stop here. Despite this 
assumed rise of nearly 4o per cent. in the wages of 
clerks, the table of ‘simple averages 
still showed that currency wages had 
fallen 4 per cent. since 1873. Thereupon 
the committee proceeded to make a table 
of ‘weighted averages,’ assuming that 
the incredible advance of 4o per cent. in 
wages had been received by all the clerks in the coun- 
try, and that since these outnumbered the employees in 
metal works and cotton mills put together, therefore 
the returns for less than 30 clerks ought to outweigh 
those for more than 1500 metal workers and more than 
3ooo cotton operatives. By this means currency wages 
in 1891 were made to rise one per cent. above the level 
in 
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ane out short the criticism, in order to get at the facts 

reported, it is necessary to throw away the work done 
bv the committee’s experts, and return to the orig- 
inal reports made by the employers.” 

As we have seen above (Part II. of this arti- 
cle), accepting the returns of the report itself, 
Dr. Spahr shows that real wages, instead of ris- 
ing since 1873, fell materially down to 1891, and 
in 1894 were 20 per cent. lower than in 1891. 
The only industries in which wages rose be- 
tween 1873 and 1891, according to the returns 
gathered by the report, were in the manufac- 
ture of ale, beer, and porter; the making of 
carriages and wagons ; in the case of the clerks 
of the two dry-goods and grocery stores men- 
tioned above ; in the making of paper, of spice, 
‘and of woolens. Nor does Dr. Spahr begin to 
show the whole extent of the injustice by which 
the experts of this report twisted a fall of wages 
into a rise of wages. In the report itself the 
facts showing the fall of wages in the cotton 
and metal industries alone cover 686 pages, 
while the facts which the experts have magni- 
fied to overbalance the fall in wages cover only 
Iz pages. Yetitison sucha report that most 
writers, including Mr. Wright, have based their 
statements of the rise of wages. 

As to the argument that while wages have 
risen, the cost of living to the workman has 
fallen, this statement is equally open to suspi- 
cion. 

The Aldrich Report (p. 9) claims only a fallin 
the cost of living of some 4 per cent. since 1860. 
It compares the prices in 1860 and in 189r of the 
various elements of the cost of living (in the 
proportion in which they enter into a working 
man’s expenditure), and calling 
those of 1860 as 100, it finds that 


Cost of they stood in 1891 as follows: Rent, 
Living. 100.0; food, ro3.7; fuel, 98.1; light- 
ing, 48.1 ; clothing, 75.1. All oth- 
ers, 95.3. Average, 96.2. Thus it 


shows that the price of food has risen, but that, 
arguing that rents have remained stationary 
since 1860, the price of other commodities has 
fallen enough to make it 3.8 per cent, cheaper 
for a man to live in 1891 than in 1860. Now, 
who acquainted with city life believes that rents 
have not risen since 1860? Mr. Wright him- 
self admits in his Johnson's Cyclopedia article, 
that ‘‘rents are much higher.’’ As for the other 
prices, the Report says they are based on the 
wholesale prices. Now, wholesale prices have 
notoriously fallen much more than retail prices. 
Unfortunately, the price of the workman's loaf, 
his fuel, his lighting, and to a less extent his other 
expenses, does not fall with the wholesale price 
of wheat, oil, and coal, The producers of 
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wheat, oil, and coal may get less to day, but the ~ 
working class retail consumer by no means al- 
ways benefits by the fall Tables based on ~ 
wholesale prices are utterly misleading so far 
as workmen are concerned. Yet it is only on 
such tables that a lower cost of living can be 
made out. And even with such. calculations, 
it should be noted that the cost of food has 
risen, and that the things which are cheaper are 
clothing, light, and fuel. The decrease in fuel — 
is reported as only 2 per cent. at wholesale. At — 
retail it has probably not fallen. Clothing is 25, 
per cent. cheaper, but may be 25 per cent. less. 
enduring. Lighting is 50 per cent. cheaper, but 
is only one item. The things which are of su- 
preme necessity—rent, food, and fuel—have not ~ 
fallen. For the poorest living is not cheaper. 
The better class of workmen who can spend for 
manufactured articles get them cheaper ; this 
is all. In retail prices, the workman’s wage — 
does not go so far for the necessities of life as 
in 1860. Even since 1873 retfazl prices of e- 
cessities have not fallen as much as is generally 
supposed. Mr. Atkinson’s and Mr. Wright’s 
statistics as to wages are based on official re- 
ports shown to be false, and as to prices shown 
to be misleading. 

As for the second point, admitting that wages 
are higher to day than early in the century, 
which no informed scholar denies, it does not 
follow that the laborer’s real economic status is 
improved. Early in the century life was sim- 
ple, wages were low, hours were long. But the 
workman who was faithful had a practical se- 
curity of work. He often lived in a little home 
of his own whose garden could supplement his 
low wage. To-day his wage is all, and he has 
no security of work. The problem of the un- 
employed is the pressing problem of the present 
situation. If hours were long early in the cen- 
tury, the worker working at his little cobbler’s 
bench or in a little shop, where some one could. 
read aloud, had much more real opportunity to 
develop his own individuality than to-day, tho 
working at shorter hours, in crowded factories 
amid machinery driven at its utmost speed. In 
real freedom and economic status, more than 
wages, therefore, must be taken into considera- 
tion before wecanadmit advance. As for com- 
parison with a remoter past, Mr. Rae, as quot- 
ed above, argues that the working man is vast- _ 
ly better off to-day than ‘‘ 200 years ago, in the 
good old times socialist writers like to sing of ;” 
but no socialist writer sings of 200 yearsago, By 
exactly picking his dates, Mr. Rae seems to prove 
progress for the working classes, Hale and King, 
whom Mr, Rae quotes, wrote in the last part of © 
the seventeenth century. Two hundred years — 
before that and 50 years after that Mr, Rae would. 
have found a very different state of things. In 
the fifteenth century, before the English laborer: 
had been driven off from the land, and was still — 
under a form of feudal tenure, and yet no longer 
a serf, he was in what Mr, J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
has called the ‘‘ golden age of England.” In. 
the first part of the eighteenth century, when 
there was a revival of handicraft and machinery 
was not developed and monopolized, wages — 
were higher than they were either immediately 
before or immediately after. It is to these timed 
rather than to the seventeenth century that. 
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socialist writers are apt to revert. And for the 
view that compared with these periods the 
aaa condition of the wage earner is not so 
avorable, they have good authority. As for 
Great Britain, comparing conditions in 1837 
and 1897, Sydney Webb says in Lador zn the 
Longest Reign: 


“‘Té we might sum up in one general impression the 
different facts as to comparative wages, we should, I 
think, have to come to this conclusion: While the 
skilled male craftsman has largely increased his in- 
come, and a practically new class of responsible and 
fairly well-paid laborers and machine-minders has 
come into existence, there exists now a greater sum, 
tho a smaller proportion of hopeless destitution 
than at any previous time. It appears, at any rate, 
highly probable that in 1897 there are positively more 
people in Great Britain who are existing at or near 
Starvation wages than there were in 1837, altho 
their number bears a smaller proportion to the whole. 

“Mr. Charles Booth tells us,in the effective ‘elo- 
quence unadorned’ of his columns of statistics, that 
some 32 percent. of the whole four millions of London’s 
population fall within his four classes of ‘poverty,’ 
eee Sear more than a guinea per week per sae 
It is difficult to believe that, even in 1837, the percent- 
age of persons at a corresponding low level can have 
been greater. It is practically certain, remembering 
the great increase in the total population, that at no 
previous time were the actual numbers more than at 
present. It has been reserved for our own prosperous 
time to produce the spectacle of over a million of 
people within one city living ‘in poverty.’ And when 
Wwe examine closer into Mr. Booth’s appalling details, 
and begin to realize that out of this huge residuum 
nearly a third are actually below what can be called 
even full subsistence for a London family, we shall be- 
gin to feel that our boasted progress since 1837 has not, 
after all, taken us very far. The 300,000 Londoners 
who fail to get even 18s. a week per tamily, and live 
in ‘chronic want,’ can neverhave beenpoorer. Their 
actual number in the much smalier city of 1837 cannot 
have been so great. And if wetake into account the 
slums of our other great cities, and realize that we 
have in our midst a class of at least a million persons, 
besides the million at any one time in receipt of poor 
law relief, who live in ‘chronic want’ of even the 
necessaries of life, we shall begin to understand how 
very partial, after all, has been our progress. : 

“Tt is often assumed that this huge residuum which 
is existing in our midst at starvation wages is made 
up entirely of unskilled laborers, women plying the 
needle, and drunkards and wastrels of allkinds. But 
this is not the case. The unskilled laborer, indeed, is 
morally entitled to full subsistence, tho he does 
not always get it; but even men with a trade are 
sometimes little better off. We find to-day numerous 
small classes of skilled craftsmen in large towns whose 
weekly earnings do not amount to a pound a week. 
The Sheffield fork-grinders, for instance, working ata 
horribly unhealthy and laborious trade, are constant- 
ly found working at time-work for 16s. to 20s. for a 
full week of fifty-six hours, subject to considerable re- 
ductions for lost time. Similarly the Sheffield table- 
blade grinders, who do the common work, do not get 
more than a guinea a week net when working full 
time. Even in the comparatively prosperous textile 
industries there are large classes of men working as 
weavers, card-room operatives, etc., who do not make 
a pound a week.” 


Professor Rogers is not blindfold to the con- 
ditions of the past, yet in a carefully balanced 
paragraph he says (Szr Centuries of Work 
and Wages, chap. vi.): 

“The life of our ancestors, tho laborious, was 
not without its hopes. All the necessaries of life in 
ordinary years, when there was no dearth, were abun- 
dant and cheap, and even in dear years, the margin of 
wages or profits over the bare wants of life was con- 
siderable enough to fill up the void, even tho the 
laborer had to subsist for a time on some cheaper food 
than wheaten bread. Meat was plentiful; poultry 
found everywhere; eggs cheapest of all. The poorest 
and meanest man had noabsolute and insurmountable 
impediment put on his career, if he would seize his 
opportunity and make use of it. ' 

“T am well aware that in many particulars he was far 
behind his descendants in the conveniences and com- 
forts of life, His diet, as I have allowed, was coarse 
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tho pisae tal, and during a great part of the year was 
unwholesome., It took three centuries before the 
Dutch, who were for a long time the center of economic 
civilization, were able to discover and adopt those 
succulent and wholesome roots which have given 
health to man by banishing the loathsome diseases of 
the middle ages, and have rendered it possible to im- 
prove the breeds of cattle. I am well aware that such 
medical skill is now at the service of the poorest as 
princes and prelates desired, but were entirely with- 
out in the middle ages, I am quite familiar, as we all 
are, with the victories which human in- 
genuity has acquired over nature. ... 
I know that four grains of wheat and 
barley or any other grain are produced 
by modern tillage when one was with 
difficulty raised before ; that the modern ox has been 
selected, bred, and fed from 4oo pounds or less to 1200 
pounds or more; that sheep, which once yielded a 
pound of wool precariously, now produce seven or nine 
pounds; that the powerful cart horse has taken the 
Este of the wretched and stunted pony of the old 
nglish breed. ... I know that many of our fellow- 
countrymen have exchanged squalid habitations and 
uncleanly practices for houses built by the newest lights 
of sanitary science and for fastidious cleanliness. I 
am alive to the fact that what were once the luxuries 
of the very few have now become the habitual com- 
forts of the many, and that enterprise has scoured the 
earth to make these and newer luxuries abundant and 
cheap. I know that owing to the spread of knowledge, 
the adaptation of industry, the energy of invention 
and the extension of trade, the population of England 
and Wales is tenfold what it was six centuries ago, 
that trim gardens, magnificent mansions, noble parks, 
rows of banks and houses, vast and splendid cities, 
occupy sites which were covered by squalid hovels or 
frequented by wild boars, curlews and bitterns, or 
were marsh fens and wild moors. I can see, without 
being reminded, that the most lofty and subtle, those 
of literature, are now common and profuse, and that 
the world of civilization is so strong that there seems 
no possible danger of its becoming destroyed bya new 
incursion of barbarians, not even of those barbarians 
whom it creates. The inhabitants of this country, at 
least those whom the historian and politician think 
worth instructing and consulting, enjoy the refined 
pleasure of criticising and, as many of them believe, 
conducting in no small degree the affairs of their own 
country and even of other peoples. ... do not 
need to be told that the wealth of London is such, that 
a single block of buildings paysa higher rent to its 
fortunate owner than was derived from the whole 
customs of the port in the days of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, that ifia few hours a loan could be raised 
in London sufficient to equip and provision an arm 
more numerous than all the men atarms were in medi- 
eval Europe, and this probably without deranging the 
course of trade or materially interfering with the 
functions of credit. And I suspect that when we are 
invited to consider all these things and more of the 
same nature, as the prodigious strength of modern 
governments, the boundless resources of modern so- 
cieties, the priceless collections of art and letters, the 
ceaseless activities of enterprise and the ever-increas- 
ing discrepancies of science, it is fancied that a com- 
plete answer is given to those who en- 
tertain misgivings bevause they believe 
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there is a reverse to the picture, another Reverse 
side to the shield, which these triumph- f 
ant eulogies on modern progress would Picture. 


have us conceal or forget. . .. It 

may be that the progress of some has 

been more than counterbalanced by the distresses and 
sorrows of many, that the opulence and strength of 
modern times mock the poverty and misery which 
are bound up with and surround them. > Itmay 
be well the case, and there is every reason to fear it is 
the case, that there is collected a population in our 
great towns which equals inamount the whole of those 
who lived in England and Wales six centuries ago, 
but whose condition is more destitute, whose homes 
are more squalid, whose means are more uncertain, 
whose prospects are more hopeless than those of the 
poorest serfs of the middle ages and the meanest 
drudges of the medieval cities,”’ 


In another passage (zd/em, chap. xix.) he thus 
sums up the economic history of the English 
laborer in the following words : 

“T have shown that from the earliest recorded an- 


nals, through nearly three centuries the condition of 
the English laborer was that of plenty and hope ; that 
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om perfectly intelligible cause it sunk within a cen- 
pay to so iowa level as to make the workmen prac- 
tically helpless, and that the lowest point was reached 
just about the outbreak of the great war between King 
and Parliament. From this time it gradually im- 
proved, till in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
tho still far below the level of the fifteenth, it achieved 
comparative plenty. Then it began to sink again, and 
the workman experienced the direst misery during the 
great continental war. Latterly, almost within our 
“own memory and knowledge, it has experienced a slow 
and partial improvement, the causes of which are to be 
found in the liberation: of industry from protective 
laws, in the adoption of certain principles which re- 
strained employment in some directions, and most of 
all in the concession to laborers of the right so long 
denied of forming labor partnership.” 


Some still more pointed passages from Mr, 
Rogers’s work are as follows : 


“Tam convinced that at no period of English history 
for which authentic records exist was the condition of 
manual labor worse than it was in the 40 years from 
1782 to 1821, the period in which manufacturers and 
merchants accumulated fortune rapidly, and in which 
the rent of agricultural labor was doubled” (chap. 
ii). “I have stated more than once that the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were 
the goiden age of the English laborer, if we are to in- 
terpret the wages which he earned _ by the cost of the 
necessaries of life’? (chap. xii.). ‘‘The mass of Eng- 
lish workmen are far better off now than they were 
zo generations ago; the population has greatly in- 
creased, But relatively speaking, the working man is 
not so well off as he was in the fifteenth century, when 
the population was not one tenth of what it is now” 
(chap. xii.), ‘I contend that from 1563 
to 1824 a conspiracy, concocted by the 
law, and carried out by parties inter- 
ested in its success, was entered into to 
cheat the English workman of his wages, 
to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of hope, and 
to degrade him into irremediable poverty” (chap. 
xiv.). ‘‘We have been able to trace the process by 
which the condition of English labor had been contin- 
uously deteriorated by the acts of government. It 
was first impoverished by the issue of base money. 
Next it was robbed of its guild capital by the land 
thieves of Edward’s regency. It was next brought in 
contact with anew and more needy set of employers, 
the sheep masters, who succeeded the monks. It was 
then with a pretense, and perhaps with the intention 
of kindness, subjected to ‘hie quarter sessions amend- 
ment, mercilessly used in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, the agricultural laborer being still 
further impoverished by being made the residuum of 
all labor. The agricultural laborer was then further 
mulcted by inclosures, and the extinction of those 
memorial rights of pasture and fuel which he had en- 
joyed so long. The poor law professed to find him 
work, but was so administered that the reduction 
of his wages to a bare subsistence became an eas 
process and an economical expedient” (chap. xvii.). 
‘Some of the working classes in London, and those who 
have been long educated in the machinery of labor 
partnership, have at last regained the relative rate of 
wages which they earned in the fifteenth century, tho 
perhaps in some particulars the recovery is not com- 
plete” (chap. xix.). ‘I make no doubt the ordinary 
hardships of human life in England were greater 
and, I am sure, they were more general six centuries 
ago than they are now. Life was briefer, old age 
came earlier, disease was more deadly, the risks of 
existence were more numerous. But the extremes of 
wealth and poverty were by the fact of these common 
conditions less widely separated. Above all things, 

what is now characteristic of human life, 
that one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives, a very 
moderate statement of the fact, was not 
true of the early ages of English prog- 
ress..,. The grinding, hopeless pov- 
erty under which existence may be just continued, 
but when nothing is won beyond bare existence did 
not, I am convinced, characterize or even belong to 
medieval life, That men died from want 1 can believe, 
but I do not think that they lived and died by inches, 
“so to speak, There were many means by which occa- 
sional distress was relieved” (chap. xv.). ‘I do not 
imagine that the present privileges and allowances of 
laborers in husbandry are to be reckoned as sponta- 
neous acts of generosity on the part of employers, in 
whom I have mever seen any such tendency, but sim- 
ply as the curtailed and by no means equivalent sur. 


Conspiracy, 
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Poverty. 
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ivals of much larger and more solid advantages, — 
bors eariid not, pceaneal with safety be suddenly and 
entirely extinguished. It is probable, too, that t 
wages of labor were far more continuous in sericulnay 
ral operations than they are now... . The wages of © 
ordinary agricultural labor earned Bel women are not 
more than a third of the amount whic they were four 
centuries ago” (chap. xix.). Souk" ; ‘ 

Atter all these quotations it is impossible to 
deny that there is some ground for the socialist 
question, whether the laborer is better off to- — 
day than of old. It is true that it is fashionable — 
in certain quarters to question Mr. Rogers’ au- 
thority ; but, in the first place, Mr. Rogers’ as- 
sertions are based on the study of thousands of 
accounts as to prices sonnet paid and wages 
actually received, preserved in the musty 
archives of English libraries and written with- 
out the slightest thought of what use they 
would be put to. Mr. Rogers, too, commenced 
his study of them with views contrary to those 
that later study compelled him to adopt. Sec- 
ondly, Mr. Rogers is not alone in this view. 
Mr. Newmarch, in his Hzstory of Prices, comes 
to substantially the same conclusions, and most 
of them can be supported from Hallam’s and 
other histories of the Middle Ages. (See also 
WEALTH ; WoMAN’s WAGES.) wi 

References: Historical Review of Wages and Prices, 
1752 20 1860, by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor; Zhe Jndustrial Evolution of the United 
States, by Carroll D. Wright; The Present Distri- 
bution of Wealthin the United States, by C. B. Spahr 
(1896) ; Statistical Statements by Dr. Robert Giffen 
of the British Board of Trade; Reports of the British 

card of Trade Foreign Reports of the Royal (Brit- 
tsh) Commission on Labor. ’ 


WAGES OF SUPERINTENDENCE,.— 
It is often forgotten that the employers of labo: 
usually, tho not always, doimportant work them- 
selves. They furnish to an industry the most 
important work of superintendence, of plannin 
the work, of obtaining the raw material, of 3 
viding the plant and machinery—in a word, of 
managing the business. This work is almost 
always of the extremest importance. Espe-_ 
cially under sharp competition, management is 
sometimes nine tenths of the element of suc- 
cess. It demands usually large and varied ta 
ents, concentration of thought, attention to 
small details, and yet ability to run the busi- 
ness as a whole. It demands long hours and 
continuous responsibility. The employee who 
works even long hours, when his hours are 
over is free. The employer is often never free. 
He sometimes works all day and worries a 
night. His work, therefore, is often long and 
exacting, as well as of the utmost importance 
He is, as such, askilled wage-worker, and wh 
he earns as such (not as a mere capitalist, but 
as performing the work of superintendence) i; 
money earned by hard labor, and may be, as it 
is often, called the wages of superintendence. 
It is often high wages, but even so is often 
wholly earned. Socialists do not object 
wages of superintendence. They recognize t 
importance of superintendence and its valu 
Slagle only they would have it performe 

or the community and not for private sto 
holders. The very same men, they say, who 
do such work to-day for private firms could do 
it under socialism for the people, as, indee 
does occur when a railroad goes into the ha 
of a receiver. : 
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WAGNER, ADOLF HENRI GOTT- 
HILF, was born at Erlangen in 1835. Study- 
ing at the University of Heidelberg, he became 
in 1858 professor in the Commercial College of 
Vienna, and then at Hamburg, Dorpat, Frei- 
burg, and since 1870 at Berlin. He is promi- 
ment as a leader in the historical school of 
Germany, and particularly as a Socialist of the 
Chair (g.v.), and a sympathizer with German 
Christian Socialism (g.v.). He is best known 
for his studies in finance and his general 
economic treatise. Among his works are: 
Die Geld und Kredit theorte der Peelschen 
Bankacte (1862); System der deutschen Zet- 
telbank-Gesetsgebung (1873); Lehrbuch der 
pottt. O3ckonomie (1872). (See PouirIicaL 
Economy.) 


WALKER, AMASA, was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., in 1799. Educated in public 
schools, he became a merchant in Boston in 
1825, and gained prominence in the construction 
of the early railroads, and also in the anti slay- 
ery and temperance reforms. He was Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O., 1842-49; in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, as a member of the House in 1848, 
and of the Senate in 1849 ; Secretary of State, 
1851-52. Hewas in Congress 1862-63, and Lec- 
turer on Political Economy at Amherst College, 
1861-66. He died at North Brookfield in 1875. 


His most important work was 7%e Sczence of 


Wealth (1866). 


WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA, son of 
Amasa Walker (¢.v.), was born in Boston, in 
1840, and graduated at Amherst College in 
1860. He studied law at Worcester, but entered 
the army in 1861 as sergeant-major. He was 
constantly promoted, and became brevet briga- 
dier-general in 1865. He was wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, was captured at Ream’s Station, 
and confined at Libby Prison, where his health 
became shattered. After the war he was teach- 
er at Williston Seminary, 1865-68 ; editor of the 
Springfield Republican, 1868-69 ; chief _of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, 1869 ; Superintendent of 
the ninth United States Census, 1870; Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1871-72 ; Professor 
of Political Economy and History in the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale College, 1872 ; 
Superintendent of the tenth United States Cen- 
sus, 1880; and President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston, 1881, which 
position he held till hisdeathin 1896. His main 
writings have been The Wages Question 
(1876); Money (1878); Political Bey 
(1883); Land and tts Rent (1883); The Mak- 
ing of a Nation (1895); International Bimet- 
allism (1896). He is best known in economics 
as the main originator of the theory that wages 
depend upon production, for his Ricardian 
views of rent, and his advocacy of international 
bimetallism. He is considered by many, like 
Dr. Ingram (see PoLiricaAL Economy), asamong 
the ablest of American economists. 


WALKING DELEGATE, THE, is the 
paid secretary of a trade-union. His duties 
usually are to pay out the sick and out-of-work 
benefits of the union ; to see that they are only 
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paid to those really entitled to them ; to visit 
the sick members; to care for the burial of 
members who have died; to try and secure 
work for members out of work (thus often hay- 
ing an office and acting as an employment bu- 
reau); to investigate troubles between mem- 
bers and employers ; to try and secure redress 
from the employers if the case is found to need 
it; to report to the union if the employer will 
not grant redress—to advise the union whether 
or not it isadvisable to strike ; if the union votes 
to strike, to give the signal to the members when 
to strike and to take charge of the strike, 

It is this last duty which has made the name 
of the walking delegate so unpopular with em- 
ployers. They see him give the signal to 
strike ; at his signal they see their men lay 
down their work ; the walking delegate visits 
the employer to represent the men; the em- 
ployer not unnaturally thinks that the walking 
delegate, who appears to be, and often is, the 
leader of the union, is the person who has stirred 
up the evil, and that at his order his men have 
struck. He therefore thinks that his men are 
under the tyranny or at least the influence of 
this ‘‘ paid agitator,’’ and lays at his door most 
of the evil of the strike. 

As a matter of fact,in no trade-union isa 
walking delegate ever allowed to order a strike. 
He is always the servant of the union, usually 
poorly paid, and can only give a signal when 
the union has voted to strike—never an order. 
English and American trade-unionists are sin- 
gularly democratic and jealous of authority. 
They never put themselves under a walking 
delegate. 

Employers too often resent dealing with their 
men through a walking delegate ; they say that 
they wish to deal with theirmen directly. They 
forget that any body of men has unquestioned 
right to deal through a representative. Cor- 
porations continually do so. Trade-unions do 
so because they have learned that an employee 
dependent upon an employer cannot face the 
employer as can a walking delegate who is in- 
dependent of the employer. Hence the need 
and justice of employing a walking delegate to 
conduct such negotiations. The walking dele- 
gate’s main duty, however, is to care for the 
sick and out-of-work. Strikes come but rarely ; 
the sick and needy are always present. 

Dr. Rainsford, of New York City, says con- 
cerning walking delegates : 


“I believe the labor leaders in the United States, 
taking them all in all, are just as good as the leaders 
in law or finance or society or politics.... Iknowa 
man who for years in this country has occupied one of 
the first positions as a labor leader. No word is too 
bad to be said about him by most of the press and 
some of the colleges; and I know, as a matter of fact, 
that the man, with a large family of children, never 
drew but one half his salary during the whole time he 
held office, and put the other half back into the treas- 
ury of his organization. I know a man who, if my 
judgment amounts to anything, is one of the ablest 
men in the United States—a man who has great powers 
of tongue and great powers of organization, and a 
true, whole-souled man, and altho, alas! he is out- 
side the Christian Church, I venture to say, alarge 
whole-souled Christian, too. That man is at the hea 
of an enormous federation in this country, and has 
never taken but two dollars and fifty cents a day, 
which is due to him from his trade, and he has never 
taken even his two dollars and fifty cents a day except 
when he was engaged in the active business of his fed- 
eration ; and when he has not been engaged in their 
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i has worked at his trade like anybody else. 
Rae atch you that this winter, with an old oe 
to support, that man walked the streets in the cold for 
three long weeks to get work (and there is no better 
workman at his trade), because boss after boss said 
*Mr. So and So, you are upholding labor unionism, 
and we won't give you work.’ That man walked for 
three weeks before he could get a job for two dollars 
and a half a day, rather than give in and surrender his 
principles. I say that if our Lord and King were back 
on the earth, I believe from my soul that those men 
would be in His train.” 


WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL, was 
born at Usk, in Monmouthshire, in 1822. In 
1848 he visited the Amazon River, and in 1854- 
62 the Malaysian Islands. He corresponded 
with Darwin as early as 1858, stating principles 
of natural selection. His first book on Evolu- 
‘tion was published in 1870. He has since writ- 
ten other books, and Darwznzsm in 1889. He 
early became interested in social questions, and 
in 1882 published his able and radical book 
on Land Nationalization. He las recently 
avowed himself a full socialist, 


WALLACE, J. BRUCE, was born in India, 
in 1853, his father being a missionary there of 
the Presbyterian Church, He was educated in 
Europe and at Queen’s University, Ireland, en- 
tering the Congregational ministry in 1878. In 
1885 he renounced the regular ministry to de- 
vote himself to Christian Socialism, and in 1887 
began to publish a paper, Brotherhood, in Ire- 
land, In 1891 he settled in London, and pub- 
lished Brotherhood there. In 1892 he became 
pastor of the South Road Church (now ‘‘ The 
Brotherhood Church’’). In January, 1894, with 
others, he organized ‘‘ The Brotherhood Trust’’ 


(7.v.). 


WAR.—(See Army AND Navy; INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION, for their respective sub- 
jects.) We give here some statistics of the 
size of armies and the cost and destructiveness 
of wars. Ancient armies were not usually so 
large, costly or destructive as modern armies, 
tho probably far more destruction of life took 
place in ancient-days as the result of war than 
in modern days, because warfare was far more 
constant, and because the very cost and de- 
structiveness of modern methods and engines 
of war have made the wars more difficult to com- 
menceor sustain. Reliable statistics of the size 
of ancient armies do not exist. 


According to Herodotus, the army of Sesostris con- 
sisted of 200,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, 2700 war char- 
iots. This is probably, however, an exaggeration. At 
Platzwa the Persians are said to have brought into the 
field 300,000 men, besides 100,000 at Mycale the same 
day. The victorious Greeks were of course compara- 
tively but a handful, Darius had, according to Qui- 
rites, 600,000 infantry, but this is almost certainly a gross 
exaggeration. Alexander at Arbela is said to have 
had 60,000 fighting men. Hannibal, in warring with 
Rome, had 100,000 men, counting all Carthaginian forces 
in Africa, Spain and Italy. Rome in the second Punic 
war had roo,ocoo men, Under the empire, the Roman 
legions were vastly multiplied, but scattered over the 
empire, from Britain to Syria, and from Spain to the 
Danube. The armies in one war were not usually 
very large. 

The Middle Ages saw constant battling rather than 
large armies. : 

The army of Napoleon at the time of the Russian 
campaign was one of the largest of the world, count- 


ing in all 1,200,000 men, tho of these only 
actually in the field. / caret a 


Of the cost and destructiveness of wars in the 
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present century, Mulhall’s Dzctzonary of Statis- 
Zics (1892) gives the following figures : 


Cost in 
Millions] Loss of 
of Dol- Life. 
lars. 
England and France, 1793-1815....- $6,250 I,Q00,000 
England, France and Russia, 1854- 
50a dels, oleln! ain\nn a cigmies namelesien amines 1,525 485,000 
United States (Civil), 1863-65....... 3,700 656,000 
France and Germany, 1870-71...... 1,580 290,000 
Russia and Turkey, 1876-77........ 950 180,000 


The cost in millions of dollars and loss per 
year in these wars were : 


Cost in 

Millions! Loss of 

of Dol- | Life. 

lars. 

England and France....... weaieenes $272 82,635 
England, France and Russia...... 508 161,667 
United States (Civil).....2 seccssescs 1,233 218,666 
Prance and, Germany. <s.54 <<less 790 145,000 
Russia and: “Ear Rey oic/ais alae scenes 475 | 90,000 


According to these figures, the Civil War of 
the Rebellion was fer year the costliest and 
most destructive war of modern times, and 
probably of all times. ‘ In absolute cost and de- 
structiveness it was only exceeded by the wars 
between England and France, which lasted 22 
years. 


The War of the Revolution is said to have cost about 
$135,000,000. About 300,000 American troops were en- 
gaged at various times during the war, of which 
130,000 were regulars. When Washington took com- 
mand he had 14,500 men, and estimated the British at 
11,000, which was soon increased, however, to 25,000. 
Later, General Burgoyne led 8000 from Canada and 
rooo Indians. The British forces were 
largely Hessian mercenaries, for which 7 
the German princes were paid some United 
$850 per head; zooo French aided the States Wars. 
Americans. In the War of 1812, the 
United States had in all branches of the 
service 576,622 men; in the war with Mexico, 112,230. 

In the Civil War, the Northern troops engaged at 
any time in the war numbered 2,772,408. The Confed- 
erate troops are estimated at a total of 600,000 or 700,000, 
The Northern loss by deaths in field, hospital, or else- 
where was 349,944, or about 13 percent. The Confed- 
erate total loss by death was about 350,000, or some 50 

ercent. At Gettysburg (3 days) the Northern troops 
<illed were 3070 ; the killed, wounded and missing were 
23,000. At Spottsylvania (11 days) the corresponding 
numbers were 2725 and 18,396; at the Wilderness 
(3 days), 2246 and 17,666; at Antietam (x day), 2108 and 
12,410. Gettysburg was thus the greatest battle and 
Antietam the bloodiest. The Confederate troops lost 
at the Seven Days’ Battle in Virginia 3478, and killed, 
wounded, captured, or missing, 20,614. At Antietam (in 
o days) the corresponding figures were 1886 and 12,601 } 
at Gettysburg, 2592 and 20,448; at Chickamauga, 2268 
and 116,971. The United States Ordnance Department 
served out during the war 7892 cannon, 4,022,000 rifles, 
12,000 tons of powder, and 1,022,000,000 cartridges. 
If all the Confederate loss was due to cartridges, only 
1 cartridge in about 3000 killed. Inthe 
pie men according to Mulhall, 

7,860 British, 309,400 French, and 165,000 

urks took the field against 888,000 eM 
Russians. The British lost 22,182, or 22g 
per _cent.; the French, 95,615, or 31 per cent.; the 


Turks, 45,400, or 27 per cent.; the Russians, 446,600, or — 


sopercent. Inthe Franco-German War, 710,000 French 
took the field, and lost 138,770, Or Some 20 per cent. ; 


1,003,000 Germans fought and lost 44,751, or little over 
4 per cent. 
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WARD, LESTER FRANK, was born at 
Joliet, Ill, in 3841. He attended various 
schools, served in the Civil War, graduated at 
Columbian University in Washington in 1869. 
He has been chief of the navigation division 
and librarian of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics ; chief of paleobotany for the United 
States Geological Survey, and honorary curator 
of fossil plants in the national museum. His 
scientific papers number over 4oo. His two 
works on sociology, Dynamic Sociology (1883) 
and The Psychic Factors of Civilization (1893) 
are among the most learned contributions to 
that science. (See SocioLocy.) 


WARREN, JOSIAH, was born near Boston, 
in 1799. Of unusually thoughtful disposition, 
tho without great advantages, when Robert 
Owen founded the community of New Harmony 
(g.v.) Warren became interested and joined it. 
Its failure set him to thinking. Hecame to the 
conclusion that in the community the indi- 
vidual had been made‘too little of, and that the 
need was not more socialism, but more individ- 
ualization. He concluded, secondly, that cost 
was the true basis of price. (See VALUE.) 

_ This was about 1827. Warren then deter- 
mined to test the cost theory, and he started a 
store in Cincinnati, which he conducted for two 
years, doing business to the amount of $150,000. 
For the details, see Warren’s Practical Details 
gy Equitable Commerce (now out of print). 

usiness was not centralized as now, and the 
tetailer realized large profits. Warren marked 
his goods with the cost and added 7 per cent. 
for rent, fuel, etc., exclusive of the labor of him- 
self and the employees. This 7 per cent. was 
carefully computed, and was invariable, but it 
allowed no profit. A clock was kept in the 
store, and every customer was timed and 
charged so much an hour for the time of the 
salesman. The charge for time was reduced 
with the increase of business. Finally Warren 
issued his own money in the shape of labor 
notes, which he exchanged for the labor notes 
of his customers. His notes became a popular 
circulating medium. 

The experiment satisfied him, and he closed 
his store, and later published his principal work, 
True Ctvilization (1846). Warren set the type 
for it himself. 

Warren next went to Ohio and started a com- 
munity based on his ideas. He converted Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews (g.v.). Later he founded 
Modern Times, a community on Long Island, 
but neither community prospered. He then 
lived a sort of hermit life, partly in Princeton, 
Mass., and died at Charlestown in 1874. He is 
considered by the philosophical anarchists, as 
with Proudhon, the founder of their system 
of thought, (See ANARCHISM.) 


WASHINGTONIAN MOVEMENT. — 
This celebrated moral suasion crusade had its 
origin in the reformation of a Baltimore drink- 
ing club of six men—W. K. Mitchell, a tailor ; 

. F. Hoss, a carpenter ; David Anderson and 
George Steers, blacksmiths ; James McCurley, 
a coachmaker, and Archibald Campbell, a sil- 
versmith. They were induced to change their 
habits by the address of a temperance lecturer, 
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and signed the following pledge (April 6, 1840) : 
‘“We, whose names are annexed, desirous of 
forming a society for our mutual benefit, and 
to guard against a practice—a pernicious prac- 
tice—which is injurious to our health, standing, 
and families, do pledge ourselves, as gentlemen, 
that we will not drink any spirits or malt 


‘liquors, wine, or cider.”’ 


They took the name of ‘‘ The Washington 
Temperance Society,’’ and were familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Washingtonians.’’ By the end of 
1840 this Baltimore organization had 700 mem- 
bers ; and under the leadership of John H. W. 
Hawkins, the most prominent Washingtonian 
agitator, the crusade spread to other cities and 
States. Its force was spent by 1843, but the 
energy developed by it was of great and last- 
ing benefit to the general temperance cause. 


WATERED STOCK. See Srock WartrER- 
ING. 


WATER-WORKS, MUNICIPAL, are 
almost the only instance in which the United 
States is in advance of Europe in adopting the 
principle of public ownership. The first water- 
works in the United States were built at Boston 
in 1652 by the Water-Works Company. The 
second were built at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1761. 
By 1800 there were 16, only one being owned 
by the public. In 1890, of the 1878 works in the 
United States, 806, or 43 per cent., were owned 
by cities. 

The average rates charged private consumers 
by 430 companies, as shown by the Manual of 
American Water-Works for 1889-90, were 43 
per cent. higher than those charged by 318 cities 
for the same service. Many of these water- 
works are very profitable. 

For New York City, Mayor Strong, in his 
message concerning the Department of Public 
Works (1897), makes the following report from 
the Bureau of Water-Register : 

“For the first time in the history of the city 
the revenue collected last year from water rents 
was more than enough toreimburse the city for 
the entire outlay of the Department of Public 
Works, which is taken from taxation. To ex- 
press it in another way, our water rents paid for 
toad pavements, street lighting, care of and re- 
pairs to the entire water system, care of and re- 
pairs to public buildings, salaries, wages, and 
all other administrative expenses.’’ 

The report of the Water Department of Chi- 
cago for 1897 shows that the receipts were 
$3,226,000 and the operating expenses, $285,000, 
leaving net earninys of $2,941,000. The invest- 
ment in the Chicago Water-Works, according 
to the New York Suw7, was $28,000,000, so that, 
besides interest on bonds for this amount, the 
net profits are $1,500,000. The public also re- 
ceives free water in its parks, streets, and pub- 
lic buildings. (For water-works in Europe, see 
articles BERLIN; BIRMINGHAM; GLASGOW ; LoN- 
DON ; PARIS.) 


WAYLAND, FRANCIS, was born in New 
York in 1796, and graduated at Union College 
in 1813. He studied medicine, but later entered 
the Baptist ministry. He was tutor at Union 
College, 1817-21; pastor of the First Baptist 
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Church in Boston, 1821-26 ; President of Brown 
University, 1827. He died in 1865. His socio- 
logical writings are: Elements of Moras Sct- 
ence (1835); Llements of Political Economy 


(1837). 


WEALTH.—We consider this subject under 
four heads: I. Definitions; II. Statistics of 
Wealth ; Il]. The Concentration of Wealth ; 
IV. Is the Concentration of Wealth Increasing 
or Decreasing ? 

I, DEFINITIONS. 


Wealth is usually defined in economic science 
as ‘‘useful or agreeable things which possess 
exchangeable value’’ (Mill). Of this definition 
Mill says (Political Economy, ‘‘ Preliminary 
Remarks’’) : 

“ Things for which nothing could be obtained in ex- 
change, however useful or necessary they may be, are 
not wealth in the sense in which the term is used in 
political economy. Air, forexample, tho the most ab- 
solute of necessaries, bears no price in the market, be- 
cause it can be obtained gratuitously ; to accumulate 
a stock of it would yield no profit or advantage to any 
one; and the laws of its production and distribution 
are the subject of a very different study from political 
economy. But tho air is not wealth, mankind are 
much richer by obtaining it gratis, since the time and 
labor which would otherwise be required for supply- 
ing the most pressing of all wants can be devoted to 
other purposes. It is possible to imagine circumstances 
in which air would be a part of wealth.” 

Senior’s definition of wealth, quoted by Jevons 
(Theory of Political Economy, p. 175), is the 
same, that wealth consists of ‘‘ those things and 
those things only which are transferable, are 
limited in supply, and are directly or indirectly 

roductive of pleasure or preventive of pain.”’ 

On the other hand, many reform writers iden- 
tify wealth with well-being on the ground that 
it is impossible to divorce immaterial factors 
from material factors, and still be true to the 
facts of life. John Ruskin, ¢.g¢., argues that no 
article is useful except to those who can use 
it, Hence he says: 


“Wealth, therefore, is ‘the possession of the valua- 
ble by the valiant ;’ and in considering it as a power 
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existing in a nation, the two elements, the value of the 
thing and the valor of its possessor, must be estimated 
together. Whence itappearsthat many of the persons 
commonly considered wealthy are in reality no more 
wealthy than the locks of their own strong boxes are, — 
they being inherently and eternally incapable of 
wealth, and operating for the nation, in an economical 
oint of view, either as pools of dead water and eddies 
in a stream (which, so long as the stream flows, are — 
useless, or serve only to drown people, but may be-- 
come of importance ina state of stagnation, should the 
stream dry); or else as dams in a river, of which the 
ultimate service depends not on the dam, but the mil- 
ler ; orelse as mere accidental stays and impediments, 
acting not as wealth, but (for we ought to have a cor- 
responding term) as ‘ illth,’ causing various devasta- 
tion and trouble around them in all directions; or 
lastly, act not at all, but are merely animated con- 
ditions of delay (no use being possible of anything 
they have until they are dead), in which last condition ~ 
they are nevertheless often useful as delays and ‘im- 
pedimenta,’ if a nation is apt to move too fast.” 


Some writers on reform distinguish between 
riches and wealth. Says G. Bernard Shaw in 
the Fadzan Essays: 


“Tt is sometimes said that during this grotesquely 
hideous march of civilization from bad to worse, 
wealth is increasing side by side with misery. Sucha — 
thing is eternally impossible ; wealth is steadily de- 
creasing with the spread of poverty. But riches are 
increasing, which is quite another thing. The total of 
the exchange values produced in the country annually | 
is mounting perhaps by leaps and bounds. But the ~ 
accumulation of riches, and consequently of an ex- 
cessive purchasing power, in the hands of a class, 
soon satiates that class with socially useful wealth, 
and sets them offering a price for luxuries. The mo- 
ment a price is to be had fora luxury, it acquires ex- 
change value, and labor is employed to produce it. A 

’ New York lady, for instance, having a nature of ex- 
quisite sensibility, orders an elegant rosewood and 
silver coffin, upholstered in pink satin, for her dead 
dog. Itis made; and meanwhile a live child is prowl- 
ing barefooted and hunger-stunted in a frozen gutter 
outside. The exchange-value of the coffin is counted 
as part of the national wealth; but a nation which | 
cannot afford food and clothing for its children cannot _ 
be allowed to pass as wealthy because it has provid 
a pretty coffin for a dead dog.” 7 


II. Sratistics oF WEALTH. 


The census valuation of real and personal 
property in the United States (Alaska excluded) 
in 1890 was as follows : 


STATES AND TERRITORIES, Total. 


The United States........,...| $65,037,091,197 


x Live Stock Mines and 
a on Farms, Quarries, baht and 
Improvements Farm Imple- including Cc - aan 
Liye ments and Product on Gert 
i Machinery. Hand. Bullion. 


$30)544)544)333 


$2,703,015,040 $1,201,291,579 


$1,158,774,948, 


— 


North Atlantic Division.......... 21 1491,86. 13,905,274, 36. 
South Atlantic Division ......... $ Septal $ HRC Vas ye ha $424,07 1404 $300431)535 
North Central Division.......... 25)255)9154549 15,125,481, 180 r 4475472577 Se 5135 Sr iy 
South Central Division .......... 6,401, 281,019 3)538,805,433 "'409)372,000 pre A pac 
4 aa ae = hg ? ’ 
Wiestern IDTVISIONL.\\edacasas.0 sas 6,811,422,099 4)051,564,424 217,324,288 544,343,485 70,178,250 
Machinery of : 
Millsand [Railroads and) moyeoraphs : 
Z : Gendudt Equipments, SEAS, 
TATES AND TERRITORIES. Total. ree ludi Telephones, || 4; 
Hand including : Miscellaneous, 
Fas a Street ieee and KS 
Manufactured Railroads. ae 


The United States............ : 


$65,037,091,197 


$3,058,503,44% 


-ee_—_—_—_—_— 
$7,893,708,821 “J 


$8,685, 407,323 $701,755,712 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
North Central Division 
South Central Division 
Western Division 


Beer Thr ak $21,435,491,864 
5,132,980, 666 
255255)915)549 
6,401,281,019 
6,811,422,099 


SOO ea i 


$1,730,752,1902 | $1,445,910,383 $351,283,023 | $2,747,9¢8,117- 
180,991,025 943,510,336 76,132,083 608,705, 68 
873,977)334 399372375117 160,425,950 3) 1035737539 
138,558,243 1,288,746,449 531994196 49: 
12543145647 | 1,070,003,038 501920,460 
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- The following estimate of thenation’s income on The Present Distribution of Wealth of th 
for 1890 is mads by Dr. C. B. Spahr in his book United States (18) 0% Wealth of the 


NATIONAL INCOME, 12800. 


Number 
INDUSTRY. Engaged. Method of Reckoning Income. Wages. Profits. Total Income. 
Agriculture ..... oom ae 8,497,000 {Includes $140,000,000 house rent*..) ww... | eee $2,600,000,000: 
BELGE caialel cave Aree Jee 350,000 |Wages at $370 (official estimate 
for coal epee profits, etc., 
60 per cent. of wages, as in 1880t.] $130,000,000 8 
Manufactures and me- ste — Poa =a 
chanical trades. ....... 5,091,000 |Wages, $360; profits, etc., two 
(4,630,000 thirds, as in Massachusettst..:..| 1,674,000,000 | 1,116,000,000 2)790,000,000- 
Jage 
: Earners) | ; 
WAR PORGS es ck oi ssccknns 462,000 Net profits official, wages, etc., 


same per cent. as in r880..... sas 00,000,000 I 3 
Others in trade or . am sg te ae 
transportation. ....... 2,863,000 Net product the same per head, 
| Pasin mandtactunes. oisinescec ual’ casero oases I, 570,000,000 
Teachers...... Rania ee 342,000 Wages at $250 (official estimate 
na |_ 1889, $230 for public schools)§w%..|  ..... 5 Hoses 86,000,000. 
DERIGECTS occa cise ceis ee 88,000 {Salaries at $900; official estimate 
for Methodist Church, North, 
om EYES oe SS BREES lsocoe eo see ooaacal | Od shee See cials 80,000,000: 
Physicians and lawyers. 195,000 j|Earnings onethird more than 
ministers, or $1,2009..... SE ASS Me OSA eae 234,000,000 
Other professions ....... 329,000 \|Earnings PES Goa AL < coniAerepiereen Bh ars b Soe. BOeOOn 260,000,000:* 
Servants and laborers..| 3,357,000 | Wages at $200 ........-see eee WS afote (an | Mate chsta\e SpOno 670,000,000- 
re eel sreenoo. LATRINES At $400 ~~ cma. caysindetesee as ||| 9 elie’) Pee Bidets. 470,000,000: 
Urban real estate (ex- Six and two thirds per cent. on 
cluding stores and estimated yvaluet*.. 22a 2icsq° fae sonose. i) gto. pc I,200,000,000- 
EAPEDTIES) wci-u2 aso5s<: 
22,735,000 $10,800,000,000 


* In agriculture the cost of seed, fertilizers, etc., and the expenses for stock and implements, are offset by 
fuel and betterments. 

+ It is true that miners’ wages arenot net. (The lowa Labor Report for 1890-1891 estimates the cost of powder, 
smithing, and oil at about one-fifth of nominal wages.) Nevertheless, the average wages of coal-miners are: 
exceptionally low. 

+ In the building trades, wages are much higher than in manufactures, but profits are much less. The net. 
product per hand is about the same. 

§ Teachers’ wages are often for a very few months’ employment. 

| Ministers’ salaries in the Congregational Church average $1047. Nevertheless, in the great denominations, 
especially those strong in the South and among the negroes, salaries are véry much lower. 

© Physicians’ incomes are estimated somewhat higher than this by Dr. George F. Shrady (Forum, 1894), who 
makes $1200 the average outside the cities. It seems probable, however, that Dr. Shrady had in mind only the 
East and North. 

** From the value of non-agricultural real estate ($26,000,000,000) must be subtracted about $2,650,000,000 for 
factories and shops, as much more for stores, and a third sum of nearly equal magnitude for untaxed property 
—chiefly public. The total income from house and office rents, as estimated in the text, is one seventh of the 
total income of the non-agricultural population. 


FOREIGN HOLDINGS OF AMERICAN WEALTH. FEDERAL BONDS. 

Sielageag =e forei a > of pqenige Aggregate Value. el ee Europe ere 
wealth, the most careful estimate, perhaps, 1 : ro pera Sa secee 
that made by M. Georges Martin, and published ip Sn 8731500 coe hare 
in ap tei of the Statistical Society of PRINCIPAL. INTEREST. 
Paris, April, 1891. It relates only to the securi- Monet $2816 casieic Wroras$or gos ho 
ties quoted on European exchanges ; but such To — $2,386,000,000 To  $118,700,000 


securities represent the great body of American 
property held abroad. The estimate is briefly 
as follows : 


SECURITIES QUOTED EXCLUSIVELY IN Estimate of Mr. George K. Holmes, the head 
<a “EUROPE. of the Bureau of Mortgages (Podztical Sctence 


Europe’s Share Europe’s Share Quarterly, 1893) : 


THE MINIMUM DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890. 


Aggregate Value. “oF principal. of Interest. 

6 F Railroad companies (funded debt).... ... $4,631,473,184 
se eget eg Siero Street railway companies (funded debt).. "151,872,289 
267 SECURITIES QUOTED ALSO IN _ AMERICA. Telephone companies (funded debt).. .. 4,992,565 

STOCKS AND BONDS, INCLUDING Telegraph, public water, gas, electric 

STATE BONDS. lighting and power companies (esti- 
E RC p ae mureges Share SHALE). cz 9:02, eee is eo neeaae 200,000,000 

ere © tl asi-public corporations (to ma 

Ageresate Value~~ of Principal. of Interest. aoe Otad eee B Mh irs en iene Soe 11,661,962 
min. s ; } pea 

$3,238,000,000 jaa aa she) = ons Total debt of quasi-public corpora- 
es $1,619,000,000 (max.) $81,000,000 LONI Mera cleisisiete sbi presse BDU Dror ner +++ $5,000,000,000 
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i AoW seco c. 891,960,104 

Real estate mortgages (estimated)......- . $6,000,000,000 ees Statesi-ncmes iit: Ge! eee ‘ 
Crop liens in the South (estimated)...... 350,000,000 - Nee Rowe ee 
Chattel mortgages (estimated) iigyl, xg8sosé2o Municipalities... iatsote 

santa Coane end | er ee istri M ada vietegale mie nee 234 7OI 
er bonis (loans and overdrafts, not in- School districts....... ase 36, 9 


1, 172,918,415 


i tate mortgages) 
cluding real es iq Ce iter: 


Other private debts (to make round total) 


Total public debt (less sinking fund) $2,027,170,546 


Total debt of other private corpora- 
tions and individuals..........+++- $11,000,000,000 


Grand total......... 
Total private debt.......--. --++- + + + +§16,000,000,000 


setae set ereeee eee +$18,027,170,546 
ESTIMATED WEALTH OF THE NATION—1825-07. 
(In Millions of Dollars.) 


; : : . “us 
stimated by the Director of the Mint, Report for 1881, p. 321; from 1870 to 1897, es 
ey e Boweldeon, in Vip gioee of Currency and Wealth, except for census years 1880 and 1890. 


Year. Wealth. Year. Wealth. Year. Wealth. Year. | Wealth. Year. Wealth. 
| a | Pe ey PR | 

3,273 TOdOwslaire 5,226 11,488 *26,460 1ZBS5 ssc esky 52,908 
3.377 184T e+e. ee 59392 12,396 27,78 1886..... 55.138 
3,454. TS42i.car- 5,503 13,318 29,164 TBB7 sacks 575462 
35594 TOdZuniene 55739 14,252 30,618 1888. . 59,883 
3,708 1844-2206 r 5,922 15,200 32,145 £8BQio 6 vse 62,407 
3,825 CAN s waeets 6, 109 16,160 339747 4890.36. 2 65,037 
3,946 1846-0004. 6,302 17,013 35.430 SSG%i« 42% Srs798 
4,071 TSA7ic ose i 6,501 17,906 37,197 TOG2.6..4~ = 70,636 & 
4,200 Ld Giles ons 6,707 1863.. «+| 18,838 39,051 ck 73,610 
45333 TG40. see 6,918 1864..++--1 19,809 40,998 £804 «xa eeu 76,713 
4470 TO5Opverare 7,136 TOOS 60 6i0 aie 20,820 43,082 EROS siete 795945 
4,012 1851... 7,981 ESO seseres 21,869 44,856 8GH.w ke 83,315 
4,759 eee OOOe 8,838 E867, beaae 22,958 46,746 Z8Q7. <a 86,825 
4,900 1853 - 9,708 EO OGivieteie ors 24,086 48,716 
5,066 TOS Ai eels e's 10,591 | 1869..++-- 25,253 50,769 


* On a gold basis. 


In an article in Zhe North American Re- 
wiew for June, 1895, Mr. M. G. Mulhall, the 
English statistician, gathers the following re- 
sults from the census figures of the United 
States from 1850-90 : 

“Tf we would classify the whole wealth of the 


Union under two heads, urban and rural, the result at 
different dates would be as follows: 


URBAN AND RURAL WEALTH OF THE NATION. 


“In the table rural wealth is the aggregate of the | 
value of lands, cattle, and implements at each cen- 
sus; the restis urban. We find that rural or agricul- 
tural wealth has only quadrupled in 4o years, while ur- 
ban has multiplied sixteenfold. This would seem to 
point to the conclusion that farming has not been so prof- 
itable as commerce, manufactures, banking, railways, 
and other pursuits. But itisto be observed that in late 
years the increase of urban population has been much 
greater than that of rural, and that the number of 
hands engaged in agriculture is by no means compara- 
ble with that of persons engaged in city or town life. 
The following table shows the increase of wealth per 


: head in the two great classes that make up the Ameri- 
PERCENTAGE can people. ; 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, OF TOTAL. “Before 1860 the accumulation of wealth for each 
YEARS rural worker was much greater than that correspond- 
: ing to oo of the urban —, Between 1860 and 
“ z 1870 the farming interests, especially in the Southern 
Urban. | Rural. | Total, |Urban. Rural. States, suffered so severely by reason of the war that 
| the increase per head fell below $18 yearly; but dur- 
ae | ee | ing the last 20 years the increment of rural wealth 
: 6 6 6 6 has been almost uniform at $47 per head per an- 
eo penne gre 3907 ee eae 55 num of the number of rural workers. Looking back 
73 nee e ees 8,180 aie i oes) a 49-4 to 1870, we find that since that year the accumulation 
ve Siar otk . ye 9900 aais3 3-0 37-0 of wealth among urban workers has averaged over $8 
a Onecare 31153 Hg S ne TANS oy per annum, or 73 pet cent. more than eee | rural 
TOQO.e+0064) 49,055 T3922 951937 75 +4 a workers, which suffices to explain the influx of popu- 
lation into towns and cities.” , 
ANNUAL ACCUMULATIONS BY URBAN AND RURAL WORKERS. 
NUMBER OF WORKERS. YEARLY ACCUMULATION PER WORKER 
WORKER MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.’ | YEARLY. - 
PERIODS. | 
Urban. Rural, Totals, Urban. | Rural | Totals. | Urban. | Totals. 
ne 
AGS CHSCs ites man sineihe samen 11,216,000 3,820,000 15,036,000 
Sor 401 go2 $44.70 $15.00 
ne MEN siete era Cele kas 14,462,000 5,133,000 19,595,000 608 92 790 48.30 17.90 
He oRortchecs Un Ree ok Ris 18,183,000 6,797,000 | 24,980,000 1,638 320 1,958 90.00 47.10 | 
DOB OGsteralyie hie eines erent 23,905,000 8,215,000 | 32,120,000 1,752 388 2,140 73+30 47-30 


Wealth. 


Per Capita Wealth. 


The total wealth of the United States as given by 
the census ir round numbers is $65,000,000,0000, or 
about $ro0o per head, or, reckoning five to a family, 
ee per family. The total income is reckoned by 

r. Spahr at $10,800,000,000, or about $431 for each per- 
son engaged in remunerative business, including men, 
wonien and children. For what men do earn, see 
article WAGES. Men’s wages are usually above the 


average, if skilled, because women and unskilled la- 


borers receive less. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The (English) Fadézan Tract, No. 5, revised 
edition (1895), says : 


“The annual income of the United Kingdom was esti- 
mated by the following authorities at from twelve to 
thirteen hundred million pounds sterling ; or, the pop- 
ulation in 188: being nearly 35,000,000, about £35 per 
head, or £140 peradult man.* In1840it wasabout £a0l4, 
and in 1860, £26 per head (Mr. Mulhall, Dictionary of 
Statistics, p. 245): Sir Louis Mallet, K.C.S.I. (India 
Office), 1883-84, Vational Income and Taxation (Cob- 
den Club), p. 23, £1,289,000,000 ; Professor Leone Levi 
(King’s College, London), 7imes, January 13, 188s, 
41,274,000,000 ; Mr. R. Giffen (Board of Trade), Assays 
zm finance, Vol. ii., pp. 460, 472 (1886), £1,270,000,000 ; 
Mr. Mulhall, 1892, Dictionary of Statistics, p. 320, 
income for 1889, £1,285,000,000; Professor A. Marshall 
(Cambridge University), Report of Industrial Remu- 
neration Conference, Pp. 194 (January, 1885), upward 
of £1,125,000,000. 

“Since these estimates were made the gross assess- 
Ments to income tax have risen (1882-83 to 1892-93) 
by £00,345,041 (Statistical Abstract, C—7143, and /z- 
land eeeoeme Report, 1803-94, C—7557). Allowing for 
a corresponding rise in the incomes not assessed and 
in the wages of manual labor, we may estimate the 
income for 1893-94 at not less than £1,450,000,000. The 
population has risen from 34,884,848 in 1881 to 37,731,915 
in 1891. 

“These figures (which are mainly computed from 
income-tax returns and estimated average rates of 
wages) mean that the price in money of the commod- 
ities and services produced in the country during the 
whole course of a year was about £152 per adult man.t 
Most of these commodities and services were used up 
within that period in maintaining the 37,000,000 inhab- 
itants, and Mr. Giffen estimates that_about £200,000,- 
coo is ‘saved’ annually Essays in Finance, vol. ii., 
Pp. 407). The bulk of this ‘saving’ exists in the form 
of new railways, houses, roads, machinery, and other 
aids to future labor.... 


(a) Rent. 


“The total ‘gross annual value’ of lands, houses, 
tithes, etc., as assessed for income tax in 1892-93, was 
£202,710,218 ; the rents of mines, quarries, ironworks, 
gasworks, waterworks, canals, fishings, shootings, 
markets, tolls, etc., amounted to £28,576,08 (/uland 
Revenue Report, 1893-94, C—7557). Many of these are 
far from being fully assessed, and the total ‘ rent’} of 
the United Kingdom must, therefore, exceed two hun- 
dred and thirty millionssterling, or nearly one sixth of 
the total produce. 

(0) Interest. 

“The profits of public companies, foreign invest- 
ments, railways, etc., assessed to income tax in the 
United Kingdom in 1892-3, amounted to £139,496,934. The 
interest payable from public funds (rates and taxes) 
was, in addition, £45,470,978 (4zland Revenue Report, 


1893-04, C—7557)- 


* It has been assumed throughout that one personin 
every four is an adult male, and that there are, on an 
average, five persons to each family group. 

+ It may be observed that the estimated amount of 
“ money” or currency in the country is about £130,000,- 
ooo, or under £4 per head, including bank notes. Gold 
coin and bullion, between £80,000,000 and £100,000,000 ; 
silver and bronze, £15,000,000; bank saan) beyond 
gold reserves, £24,000,000 (W. S. Jevons, /nvestiga- 
Zions in Currency and Finance, Pp. 272; Report of Dep- 
uty-Master of the Mint, 1889 ; Mr. Goschen’s Speech on 
Second Reading of the Coinage Act, 1891). 

+ In 1843 this total was (for Great Britain only) £95, 
284,497; in 1855 (for the United Kingdom), £:24,871,885. 
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“That these amounts are understated may be in- 
ferred from Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of the stocks, shares, 
bonds, etc., held in Great Britain alone, as being worth 
42,655,000,000, producing an annual income of upward 
of £122,000,000 (Dictionary of Statistics, p. 106), Sir 
Louis Mallet estimates the English income from 
foreign investments alone at £100,000,000 annually 
(Wational Income and Taxation [Cobden Club], p. 
13), and later returns show that this estimate must be 
increased by £20,000,000.* Nearly the whole of this 
vast income may be regarded as teing received with- 
out any contemporary services rendered in return by 
the owners as such. 

“We have, however, to add the interest on capital 
employed in private undertakings of manufacture or 
trade. This is included with ‘wages of superinten- 
dence’ in business profit, both for the purpose of the 
income-tax returns andinordinary speech. Mr. Giffen 
estimated it in 1884, apart from any earnings of person- 
al service, at £89,000,000 (Essays in Finance, vol. ii., 
Pp. 403). Allowing for the increase since then, the total 
amount of interest cannot therefore be less than £280,- 


000,000. 

‘Adding hereto the rent mentioned in the preceding 
section, we have a total of £510,000,000 for rent and in- 
terest together. This estimate receives support from 
the fact that the amount under these heads actually 
assessed tor income tax was in 1892-93, £400,000,000 
(Unland Revenue Report, C—7557). It has often been 
stated by the Commissioners oe Inland Revenue that 
large amounts of interest escape assessment, and it is 
well known that much is assessed under other heads. 


(c) Profits and Salaries. 


“Tt is convenient for statistical purposes to include 
under this head all those who do not belong to the 
‘manual-labor class.’ If we take the ‘rent of ability’ 
to have increased in the same proportion as the assess- 
ments to income tax, this prosperous body may be 
estimated to receive for its work about £410,000,000 
annually. 

“Mr. R Giffen, total income, less rent, interest, and 
wages of manual-labor class (Zssays in finance, 
vol. ii., p. 404), £313,000,000; Professor A. Marshall, 
earnings of all above the manual-labor class (Report 
of Industrial Remuneration Conference, p. 194), £300, 
000,000; Mr. Mulhall, income of tradesmen class only 
(Dictionary of Statistics, p. 320), £244,000,000; Mr. R. 
Giffen, salaries of superintendence assessed to income 
tax alone (Zssays in Finance, vol. ii., p. 404), £180,- 
000,000. 

“The total drawn by the legal disposers of what are 
sometimes called the ‘three rents’ (on land, capital, 
and ability) amounts, therefore, at present to about 
nine hundred and twenty million pounds sterling year- 
ly, or nearly two thirds of the total produce. The fol- 
lowing estimates, framed some years ago, support 
this view: Mr. Giffen, Essays zn Finance, vol. 1i., p. 
467, £720,000,000; Mr. Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics, 
p. 246, £818,000,000; Professor Leone Levi (King’s 
College, London), 7zmes, January 13, 1885, £753,000,- 
ooo; Professor Alfred Marshall (Camb.), Report on In- 
dustrial Remuneration Conference, p. 194, 675,000,000. 

“The manual-labor class receives, onthe other hand 
for all its millions of workers, only some five hundred 
and thirty millions sterling: Mr. Giffen, Assays zu 
Finance, vol. ii., p. 467, £550,000,000; Mr. Muthall, 
Dictionary of Statistics, p. 320, £467,000,000; Mr. J. 8. 
Jeans, Statistical Soctety’s Journal, vol. xlvii. p. 631, 
600,000,000; Professor Leone Levi (as above), £521,- 
000,000; Professor A. Marshall (as above), £500,000,000, 
P.—Total produce, £1,450,000,000 ; W.—Income of man- 
ual-labor class, £530,000,000; income of the legal pro- 

rietors of the three natural monopolies of land, cap- 
ital and ability, £920,000,000,”’¢ 


® See Fabian Tract, No. 7, ‘‘Capital and Land,” p.6. 

+ These estimates, which are based on average rates 
of wages, multiplied by the number of workers, as- 
sume, however, reasonable regularity of employment. 
and take no account of the fact that much of the total 
amount of nominal wages is reclaimed from the work- 
ers in the shape of ground rent. Much must, there- 
fore, be deducted to obtain their real net remunera- 
tion. 

+ In this connection it may be mentioned that the to- 
tal income of the charities of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding endowments, amounts to £10,040,000, or little 
over 1 per cent. of the foregoing total. £2,040,000 of 
this, it may be added, is expended upon Bible socie- 
ties alone (Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics, p. 112). 
The total cost of poor relief in 1891-92 was £10,815,030 
(Statistical Abstract, C—7143). 
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Adapted from Mulhall’s Dicfzonary of Statistics, 1892, page 589. English pounds converted into dollars at 


$4.8665 per pound. 


(All figures except the last column in millions of dollars.) 


: : Per 
COUNTRIES. Land. mre, Houses. | Railways.| Other. Total Capi 
i SHOOT Fatanvicie else sel ak I 2,015 11,796 4,210 20,210 453745 $1,202 
ae - - aa SOP aanae NI covets tate Bere 2,633 8,293 25774 15,061 - os 
Germany .... cesses ceeeeereces 8,833 2,395 53990 2409 te ee oe 
Late Peaiaiearaie allots sate ahs sists 3 4,152 3,411 5 ’ , 
oe CARICA RECs Seas eraralete Ger 1,879 2,438 1,494 6,277 18,760 4x 
Ita anoogadode one cogs NOGA ced 5,752 1,085 1,917 672 4,993 14,419 487 
(Sjoebhal Geereednenrcccoomouencdn caoue 4,788 1,046 1,655 457 4,298 soe 720 
Porciacal wae. ; 642 141 341 g2 770 1,98 423 
Swvie el Stile setteters tates seantreterarstafet vette wiaie 1,168 321 389 136 1,086 ~~ 
INKOIAW ays cudocubocePocucudwucocone 487 Igt 83 34 448 er: 504 
Denmark..... selva eats 1,056 277 195 49 389 1,966 I,tIg 
The Netherland 1,528 321 642 170 2,108 45769 1,025 
Belgium. .. 1,835 331 516 345 1,873 4,900 813 
Switzerland.. 1,071 117 195 180 841 2,404 803 
Roumania.. 1,236 336 243 141 930 2,886 535 
SO tVleloitevreys sterorilasecehers 457 136 97 29 337 1,056 52 
(CmiSSee cusdvaseteun booed cEououaT 672 205 07 29 457 1,460 788 
MEMUN Oran e ree) ste tersiciatens Gro minte eee me's 438 97 Q7- 39 327 998 34t 
NAT I CN rainvalasetatevelsiors cereretoe ie siaiers 1,363 277 195 79 972 2,886 584 
IF ODEl es sehioe a wislen snsser orgie ae 65,927 17,894 38,596 14,867 81,412 218,606 $633 
United LACES WM arcrde sere etnies teeter 12,458 53520 13,870 9.485 21,066 62,408 1,022 
aaa tec gree oka ketone eis 1,372 389 618 735 1,655 41769 954 
Arcentine Riepublicwc. even. .e= 540 321 462 233 g2r 2,477 608 
SANGER DEUS pr anite ne cieis =o eeaterclarcl deaths 24594 506 1,163 457 1,962 6,682 1,801 
Cape Colony ....... ene teim ene 122 83 83 88 281 657 633 
Motale san dessuivescemreels weep 83,013 24,722 545792 25,865 | 107,207 295,689 $701 


III. Tue DisrrisuTion oF WEALTH. 
(@) IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An estimate of the distribution of the wealth 
in the United States was made by Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman in the forum for 1889 and for 
January, 1891. It was based on careful esti- 
mates of the wealth of the very wealthy, a list 
of which he gave, and estimates of the division 
of the remaining wealth of the country between 
the middle class and the poor, based on asses- 
sors’ returns. Mr. Shearman came to the con- 
clusion that 1.4 per cent. of the population own 
7o per cent. of the wealth; 9.2 per cent. of the 
population own 12 per cent. of the wealth ; and 
89.4 per cent. of the population own only 18 per 
cent. of the wealth. 

Mr. G. K. Holmes, expert on wealth statis- 
tics for the tenth census, follows the contrary 
method, and by estimating the wealth of the 
poor, arrives at the wealth of the rich. He 
finds that 0.3 per cent. of the people own 20 per 
cent. of the wealth ; 8.97 per cent. of the people 
own 51 per cent. of the wealth ; and gt per cent. 
of the people own only 29 per cent. of the wealth. 

The fact that Mr. Holmes is not a partisan, 
either of conservatism or radicalism, gives to 
his estimates an unwonted value. As published 
in the Political Sctence Quarterly and in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society they 
are in brief as follows : 


Tenants of farms and homes... 
Owners of mortgaged farms 
and homes worth less than 


7,871,099 | $2,837,049,500 


OOO is, cha apn Mule alesse seven teers 1,483,356 2,61 6 
pas of re farms and ipa seis ae 
omes worth less than $5,000..| 3,078,0 10,946,616,952 
Owners of farms and homes ies litres tiie 
worth $5,000 or“Over..,... .... 1,257,620 | 48,600,000,000 


A third estimate was made by Dr. Charles B. 
Spahr, based on returns from the clerks of the 
surrogate courts in New York State. As given 
by Dr. Spahr in his 7hke Present Distribution 
of Wealth in the United States (1896), his con- 
clusions are as follows : 


FOR KINGS COUNTY (NEW YORK CITY). 


v 


Num Person- ; 

ber, | Realty. alty. Total, 
50,000 and over,... 27 | $2,872,100] $4,101,000; $6,973,100 
50,000 to $5,000....] 147 1,029,250] 1,070,080] 2,090,330 
Under $5,000.......] 336 135:330 376,700) 512,030 
510 / $4,036,680] $5,547,780] $9,584,460 


THE UNITED STATES, 1x80. 


r Aver- 
ESTATES. Number.| 48 bee age 
¥ Wealth. 
The wealthy classes, 
$50,000 and over.... 125,000] $33,000,000,000] $264,000. 
The well-to-do class- 
€S, $50,000 to $5,000..| 1,375,000] 23,000,000,000 16,000 — 
The middle classes,| 
$5,000 LOPROO. a. sus 5,500,000 8,200,000,000 1,500 
The poorer classes, | 
WASTE PyO0! San sents 5)500,000 800,000,000 150 
12,500,000] $65,000,000,000] $5,200. 


The conclusion reached, therefore, is that less _ 
than half the families in America are property- 
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less ; nevertheless, seven eighths of the fami- 
lies hold but one eighth of the national wealth, 
while 1 per cent. of the families hold more than 
the remaining 99. Dr. Spahr adds: 


““Since the completion of this study, a volume has 
appeared that must set at rest all question as to ex- 
treme moderation of the estimates reached. Part II. 
of the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1894 publishes the inventoried probates 
for the entire State of Massachusetts during the three 
years 1889, 1890, and 189r. Altho the estates for which 
no inventories are filed are, asa rule, the largest, the 
following concentration of property is exhibited: 


INVENTORIED ESTATES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1889-91. 


5 
. nae Value 
| 
Under $5,000 Decaseira etree ee ercee 10,152 $16,889,479 
5,000 tO $50,000 : 31947 | 531480,893 
50,000 and over 509 | 85,179,416 


/ 14,608 | $155,558,788 


“Tn other words, the estates of $50,000 and over ag- 
gregated 55 per cent. of the total amount of property ; 
while estates less than $5000 aggregated but 1: per 
cent. of the total.” 


As to the development of trusts, says Mr. G. 
B. Waldron (A Handbook on Currency or 
Wealth : 


“Of the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
- whose statistics were returned in the census of 1890, 
there are 43 whose manufactured product for the year 
1889 was above $30,0co,c00, whose capital averaged 
above $10,000 per establishment, and which admitted 
of comparison with the census of 1830. Of these 43 in- 
dustries we have chosen 30 as especially illustrating 
the growing concentration of capital during the 10 years 
from 1880 to 1890. (See pp. 106 and 107.) ‘ 

“Tt is a significant fact that while in 1880 these in- 
dustries were carried on by 84,708 establishments, or 
about 33 per cent. of the total number of manufactur- 
ing establishments of the country, the same industries 
in 1890 were carried on by only 69,659 establishments, 
or about 22 per cent. of the total establishments, and 
fewer in number by over 15,000 than in 1880. 

“The value of the total product of these 30 industries 
in 1380 was $3,125,915,574, OF 58 per cent. of the total 
manufacturing products of the country. In 1890 these 
same industries produced products to the value of 
$4,595,804,626, or about 51 per cent. of the total prod- 
uct. 

“The concentration of capital in these 30 industries 
is shown from the fact that in 1880 their total capital 
was $1,735)577:549, Of an average of $20,489 per estab- 
lishment, while in 1890 their total capital reached $3,- 
468,277,249, OF $49,789 per establishment, a gain of 143 
percent. inzo years. There has been a similar con- 
centration of employees in these industries. In 1380 
the 84,708 establishments used _ 1,340,490 employees, or 
an average of 16 to an establishment. In 1890 there 
were 1,964,232 employees in these industries, or an 
average of 28 to an establishment.” 


(2) OTHER COUNTRIES. 


(For Great Britain, see also Part II. of this 
article.) Dr. Spahr, however, in his The Pres- 
ent Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States, gives much information as to the dis- 
tribution of property in Great Britain and other 
countries. 


After a careful analysis, he says : 


“The table, therefore, for the property-owners of 
the United Kingdom would divide the aggregate pri- 
vate wealth approximately as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 
(United Kingdom, 1891.) 


Persons Amount 

Owning. Owned. 
SIO Ww A .000; wih Gescmenee 2,000,000 800,000,000 
WEMOOALLO ATO oo) cacti cack 500,000 2,000,000,000 
Hr1o,000 and overl......6. cee ee 125,000 7900,000,000 
2,625,000] £10,700,000,000 


The number of property-owning families would be 
about one third less than the number of property-own- 
ers. There remain, therefore, nearly 6,000,000 families, 
or more than three fourths of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland, without any registered property 
whatever. They have, indeed, their household goods, 
but the total value of these can hardly exceed £100,- 
000,000. If we sum up, therefore, the results of our in- 

uiry, we find that less than 2 per cent. of the fami- 
lies of the United Kingdom hold about three times as 
much private property as all the remainder, and that 
93 per cent. of the people hold less than 8 per cent. of 
the accumulated wealth.” 


Of incomes, he says (p. 79) : 
“The minimum concentration would be as fol- 


lows: 
UNITED KINGDOM in 1885. 


INCOMES. Number.| Aggregate. 
£1,000, ANG OV CTs cceccnaciclecselmee 130,000] 420,000,000 
£1,000 to £100 I,400,000 290,000,000 
Below £100...... Canoes +eeeee| 14,500,000 470,000,000 


16;030;600) 41,180,000,000 


“In brief, about 1 per cent. of those having in- 
comes receive Over 35 per cent. of the national income, 
while about 10 per cent. receive half as much again as 
the remaining 90.’} 


For Paris, Dr. Spahr gives a table based on 
one prepared by Leroy Beaulieu from reports 
of the taxes on rent. 

In a condensed form the table stands thus : 


Per- | Per- 
Number of] Classes of In- Amount of ee ss 
Incomes. comes. Incomes. g. 
of of 
No. |Amt. 
468,641 |Below 2,400 f. 750,000,000 f,} 68.4 | 24 
156,590 |2,400-7,500 f. 640,000,000 f.} 22.8 | 20.46 
44,853 |7,500-32,000 I. 61c,000,000f.| 6.5 | 19.54 
14,868 |Above 32,000 f. 1,125,000,000f,| 2.3 | 36 
684,952 3)125,000,000 f.| 100 | 100 


“In brief, the incomes above $6000, tho numbering 
less than 2% per cent of all, aggregated more than 
one third of the total income of the city; while in- 
comes above $1500, tho numbering less than 10 per 
cent. of all, aggregated more than one half of the total 
income.” 


Of Germany, Dr. Spahr says (pp. 83, 84) : 


“In Gerinany the degree of concentration is less than 
in Great Britain or Paris, tho each decade and each re- 
form in the method of assessing the income tax reveals 
greater concentration. A dispassionate statement of 
the change that has been going on was made by the 


‘ 
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ssor Roscher.* Between 1852 and 1873 the 

Ses er incomes in Prussia assessed between $300 
and $750 increased 175.5 per cent.; the number assesse l 
petween $9000 and $18,000 increased 470.6 per cent.; 
while the number assessed at more than $40,000 in- 
creased 2200 per cent. This disproportionate increase 
of large incomes continues to the present day. Soet- 
beer’s table of Prussian incomes for 1890 is shown to be 
obsolete, or worse, by the assessments for 1892-93. His 
estimates for the large incomes must be doubled to 
conform with the newer tax lists. From these it ap- 
ears that a little over 1 per cent. of those receiving 
incomes hold more than 20 per cent. of the income of 
the kingdom, while 10 per cent. hold nearly one half 


of it.” 


Of Basel, Dr. Spahr says (p. 87) : 


“Tn this Swiss city, where all but the very small in- 
comes are given officially, the wealthiest 5 per cent. 
of the families held more than half of the income, and 
the wealthiest ro per cent. fully three fifths of it. The 
similarity, however, between this result and that 
reached for the United Kingdom and for Paris does 
not indicate that incomes are as concentrated in Basel 
asin Paris or England, but merely demonstrates that 


STATEMENT OF NUMBER OF PROBATES 
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the estimates previously given respecting the | con= — 
centration of incomes were minimum estimates. 


IV. Is THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH IN- 
CREASING ? 


(a) THE NEGATIVE VIEW. 


Among those who hold that the concentration 
of wealth is not on the increase perhaps the 
ablest argument has been made by Mr. Giffen, 
president of the English Statistical Society, and 
the most popular argument by Mr, W. H. Mal- 
lock. Inthe United States, the strongest holder 
of this view is Mr. Edward Atkinson. : 

Mr. Giffen, in his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of the Statistical Society in 1883, based an 
argument for the growing diffusion of wealth 
upon probate returns and assessment records. 
He presented the following tables and state- 
ment: 


NUMBER OF PRO- AMOUNT OF PROP- tytn 

BATES, ERTY. PER ESTATE. 

1882. 1838. 1882. 1838. 1882. “1838. 
BENIN OU Ain Cl tetetetevelofeicicts: eteisteroie/ais connoond Ba sirasine 455555 21,900 £118,120,961 | £47,604,755 | 42,600 $2,170 
Se Oblanclerenteeissteateascns Hethunl mre ote ares : 5,22 1,272 13,695,314 2,817,260 2,600 2,200 
ee lclrn nate smeieersintersieYevsisve ite Wisleye/aratsialg e/eieja/s7e)d.eveyoiate 4,583 2,196 8,5449579 4,465,240 1,900 2,200 
FUE NAEE Cl AGi ta Ol OTM eery tes atalaley= ie sie wfeisiats eiele sales 6 559359 25,368 440,360,854 | 454,887,255 | 42,500 42,160 


“In spite of the enormous increase of property pass- 
ing at death, amounting to over 150 per cent., which is 
more than the increase in the income-tax income, the 
amount of property per estate has not sensibly in- 
creased. The increase of the number of estates is 
more than double, and greater, therefore, than the in- 
crease of population; but the increase of capital per 
head of the capitalist classes isin England only ro per 
cent., and in the United Kingdom only 15 per cent. 

_ Curiously enough, I may state, it is hardly correct to 
speak of the capitalist classes as holding this property, 
as the figures include a small per cent. of insolvent es- 
tates; but allowing all the peer ty to belong to the 
capitalist classes, still we have the fact that these 
classes are themselves increasing. They may be only 
a minority of the nation, tho I think a considerable 
minority, as 55,000 estates passing in a year represent 
from 1,500,000 to 2,n00,000 persons as possessing property 
subject to probate duty; and these figures, it must be 
remembered, do notinclude real property at all. Still, 
small or large as the minority may be, the fact we have 
before us is that in the last 50 years it has been an in- 
creasing minority, and a minority increasing at a 
greater rate than the increase of general population. 
Wealth, to a certain extent, is more diffused than it 
was.... Thenext piece of statistics I have to refer 
tois the number of separate assessments in that part of 
schedule D known as Part L., v/z., trades and profes- 
sions, which excludes public companies and their 
sources of income, where there is no reason to believe 
that the number of separate assessments corresponds 
in any way to the number of individual incomes. 
Even in Part I. there can be no exact correspondence, 
as partnerships make only one return; but, in com- 
paring distant periods, it seems not unfair to assume 
that the increase or decrease of assessments would cor- 
respond to the increase or decrease of individual in- 
comes. This must be the case, unless we assume that in 
the interval material differences were likely to arise 
from the changes in the number of partnerships to 
which individuals belong, or from partnerships as a 


* Political Economy, Book IIIL., chap, vii., sec. ecv, 


rule comprising a greater or less number of individu- 
als. Using the figures with all these qualifications, we 
get the following comparisons: 


NUMBER OF _ PERSONS AT DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS OF INCOME CHARGED UNDER © 
SCHEDULE D IN 1843 AND 1879-80 COMPARED 
(IN ENGLAND).* 


1843. 1879-80. 

4150 and under £200..... iWenann cue ++] 30,366 | x30,z0r 
200 Ghd der ~~ 900 ~ co Wa wannan cubs 28,370 88,445 
gooand under 400 ...s..cunses nen 13,429 39,896 
aoo aiid time © goo Fi kita cha cent 6,781 16,501 
Boo Gnd GAder "Goo: wncrsene +s aaieets 4,780 11,317 
600 and under 2,672 6,894. 
zoo and under 1,874 4,054 
800 and under 1,442 35595 
goo and under 804 1,396 
t,ooo and under 4,228 10,352 
2,000 and under 1,235 Et 4 
3,000 and under 526 1,430 
4,000 and under 5,000............ 339 758 
5,000 and under rojooo.... 493 1,439 
1o,ooo and under so,o00. .. 200 785 
50,000 and upward....... oe 8 68 
"Potal siuccah is neuen ceed eee ++++| 106,637 | 320,162 


“Here the increase in all classes, from the lowest to 
the highest, is between two and three times, or rather 
more than three times, with the exception of the — 
highest class of all, where the numbers, however, are _ 
quite inconsiderable; again a proof, I think, of the 
greater diffusion of wealth, so far as the assessment 


* The figures for 


1843 cannot be given for either 
Scotland or Ireland, 22 . i 
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of income to income tax under Schedule D may be 
taken as a sign of the person assessed having wealth 
of some kind, which I fear is not always the case. If 
the owners of this income, at least of the smaller in- 
comes, are to be considered as not among the capi- 
talists, but among the working classes—a very argua- 
ble proposition—then the increase of the number of 
incomes from £rso up to, say, £1000 a year, isa sign 
of the increased earnings of the working classes, 
which are not usually thought of bythatname. The 
Increase, in this instance, is out of all proportion to 
the increase of population.”’ 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, in his book Classes and 
Masses (1896), has made a more popular argu- 
ment to show that the poor are not growing 
poorer and the rich richer, that the middle 
classes are not disappearing. He admits that 
there are absolutely more poor to-day in Great 
Britain than formerly, but says that in propor- 
tion to the population there are not so many, 
while the increase of the moderately well-to-do 
has been enormous. In 1850 he says that there 
were 9 paupers for every 200 inhabitants, and 
in 1882 only 5. 

Basing his statements on statistics tabulated 
by Professor Leone Levi, Mr, Mallock argues 
that according to the returns of those paying 
taxes on incomes, the working classes have in- 
creased 15 per cent. and the middle class over 
300 per cent, 

In the United States, Mr. Atkinson comes to 
similar conclusions. He quotes from census 
and other reports to show that wages are rising 
and prices are falling (see, however, WAGEs), 
and thus argues that the real wages of most 
workers are rapidly rising. On the other hand, 
he shows that the rate of interest is falling ; that 
the amount of capital relative to production is 
increasing; and from this argues that the 
wealthy get a steadily lessening share of an 
ever-increasing product. He sums up his con- 


clusions thus (Zhe Century, vol. xxxiv., pp. 
569-584) : 

“ Leaving wholly out of view the transfer of property 
already saved from one person to another in the gam- 
bling operations of the stock exchange, such incidents 
being of no material consequence except to those who 
engage in them, we may observe— ; 

“,. That the direction and use of capital are becom- 
ing more and more a matter of scientific training, as 
the margin of profit in every art comes toa less and 
less fraction of the product made or distributed. The 
merchant adventurer has gone the same way with the 
craftsman and his apprentice—he has disappeared 
with the removal of the mysteries of trade. 

‘*2, Altho great fortunes have become more con- 
spicuous, their number is very small, and their aggre- 
gate amount is yet smaller in proportion to the 
amount and great number of moderate fortunes which 
are not conspicuous, but which are steadily increasing. 

“3. Adjacent to every city are suburbs or neighbor- 
ing towns whicl are filled with comfortable dwellings 
of moderate size, which give evidence of comfort and 
welfare steadily increasing on the part of an increas- 
ing portion of those who perform the practical work 
of the country. These are the dwelling-places of 
their respective Owners or occupants, who are not 
capitalists in any sense, but who have assured to 
themselves an abundant subsistence, a home, and a 
safe position in the community. } 

“4. While great bonanza farms are conspicuous, 
they are also few in number; the increase in small 
farms is very rapid; and perhaps the increase has 
been yet more rapid compared to what it had been be- 
fore agricultural machinery, science, and invention 
had come nearer to the farm. E 

‘““., By comparison with this rapid progress, not only 
of those who are in a position of wealth, but of the 
vast number who, altho not making great savings, 
are living year by year more comfortably, better 
housed, better clothed, and better fed, the bad condi- 
tion of the very poor, and the more uncertain position 
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of the common laborer, whose opportunity for work is 
intermittent, becomes more apparent, and therefore 
demands urgent attention.” 


Of the lessening share of capital and its con- 
tribution to production, he says: 


“It is not too much to say that one half as much 
capital as was required to do the general work of life 
in 1865 will now suffice to aid labor in compassing the 
same amount of product. That is to say, it took twice 
as many dollars’ worth of capital toaccomplisha given 
product 20 or 25 years since as is now needed. 

“On the other hand, the owner of the capital is now 
compelled, whether he will or not, to be satisfied with 
one half the income on each unit or dollar’s worth of 
the present capital, if he trusts only to his capital for 
his means of living. . . , 

“The commerce of the world now turns from one 
side of the globe to the other on a margin of a cent 
on a bushel of grain, a dollar a ton of metal, a quarter 
of a cent a yard ona textile fabric, or the sixteenth of 
acent a pound on sugar. The cube of coal, as I have 
before stated, which would pass through the rim of a 
quarter of a dollar, when used in connection with the 
compound engine, will drive a ton of food and its pro- 
portion of the steamship two miles on its way from the 
producer to the consumer; by the invention of the 
triple compuund, one fourth even of this fuel has been 
saved. The profit or loss of this great nation turns on 
the price of a daily glass of lager beer. 

“The most beneficent factor in the lowering of prices 
and in raising wages has been the extension of the 
railway system and the reduction in the charge for the 
service. Vanderbilt was the typical railroad man of 
his day; he was also the great communist of his time, 
because he reduced the cost of moving a barrel of flour 
a thousand miles to so small a sum, that it can hardly 
be measured in a loaf of bread, at a margin of profit 
to himself and his associates which is now less than 
the value of the empty barrel at the end of the line.” 


(6) THE CONTRARY VIEW. 


The best answer to Mr. Giffen’s argument is 
Dr. Spahr’s in his The Present Dzstribution 
of Wealth in the United States (copyright by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton), Says Dr. Spahr (pp. 15-18): 


““Mr. Giffen contends that during the era of say- 
ings-banks the number of estates less than £1000 has. 
increased more than the number of larger estates, 
This, however, is a point that was never questioned. 

“The facts which Mr. Giffen at first could not, and 
at last did not, state, are the facts that tell the situa- 
tion. Printed at some length, the comparative tables 
for 1838 and the present time run as follows: 


ESTATES IN 1838.* 


Num- 
pea Amount. 
Between £20 and £100.....+6145 «+. 3,945 £214,660 
Between £100 and £1,000.........+ 14.391 5) 330,000 
Between £1,000 and £10,000........ 6,006 18,284,000 
Between £10,000 and £100,000..... 984 23,253,000 
Above £100,000 ........ pial au ebaehaats 39 7)912,000 
25,305 | £54,993,660 
ESTATES IN 18or. 
Num- 
pent Amount, 
Below £100, and not taxed........] 18,063 £1,060,000 
Between £100 and £1,000....,...4. 34,213 11,579,000 
Between £1,000 and £10,000.,....++| 12,203 395957;000 
Between £10,000 and £100,000... .| 2,598 70447 1,000 
ADOVE £100,000 ssc eeeneoeeecnscese 170 43) 328,000 
67,247 | £166,395,000 


* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, pp. 609 et seq. 
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“Tn other words, the exceptionally great increase in 
the number of estates under £1000 was entively in the 
savings-bank depositor class, and the increase here was 
in part due to the fact that in 1838 estates under £20 
were not recorded. In 1838 the 18,000 estates less than 
1000 held 1o per cent. of the personal property ad- 
mitted to probate, while in 1891 the 52,000 estates of this 
character held less than8 per cent. On the other hand, 
the smallest increase in the number of estates above 
£1000 was in the class of medium holdings. In 1838 
the estates with more than £10,000 held 57 per cent. of 
the wealth, while in 1891-the estates of this character 
held 67 per cent. If weconsider the comparative gains 
of the very rich, the contrast is still more striking. In 
1838 the personal estates worth over £100,000 aggre- 
gated but one anda half times as much wealth as the 
estates less than £1000; in 189: they aggregated three 
anda half times as much, Common observation has 
not exaggerated the relative gains of the richer classes. 

“These figures, it must be recalled, relate only to 
personal property, where the law and customs of prim- 
ogeniture do not seriously impede the division of es- 
tates. They therefore reveal only the brighter part 
of the history, The number of owners of real estate 
has been artificially kept from increasing with the in- 
crease of the population. New buildings have been 
erected by new owners, but the ownership of the land 
remains in as few hands as it did haif a century ago, 
Indeed, the ablest authority upon this subject main- 
tains that the number of landowners is still diminish- 
ing.* 

“Gregory King’s table of the comparative incomes 
of the various classes in 1688 proves indisputably that 
England at the close of the Middle Ages was pre- 
eminently a nation of small proprietors. As Prothero 
remarks concerning it, ‘whatever allowance is made 
for errors, the contrast is startling enough’ between 
the England in which ‘three fifths of the agriculturists 
enjoyed proprietary interests in the soil’ and the 
England of to-day, in which four fifths of the agricul- 
turists are hired laborers. This contrast is height- 
ened when King’s table is compared with the returns 
in the New Domesday Book of 1875. King placed the 
total rent of agricultural land at £10,000,000, yet esti- 
mated the aggregate income of rs0o lords, baronets, 
and knights at less than one fifth of that sum. In our 
day Arthur Arnold estimates that four fifths of the 
United Kingdom belongs to a smaller proportion of 
the population.” 


As for Mr. Mallock’s contention that the ad- 
vance in modern wealth has been mainly by the 
enormous growth of a middle class out of the 
ranks of the working classes, it must be remem- 
bered what he means by the middle class. He 
includes (they are his own words) all receiving 
an income less than £1000. He is thus able to 
include in his middle class many very wealthy, 
and thus to show a large middle class and a 
small wealthy class. But accepting his division, 
no one claims that the swder of the extremely 
rich has lately increased. It is only their wealth 
which hasincreased, In 1838 (see tables quoted 
above) they had in personal property £49,449, 
and in 1891, £153,756. The rich, inspite of Mr. 
Mallock, are getting richer. As for those get- 
ting less than £1000, the 18,000 estates of this 
kind held in 1838 10 per cent. of the personal 
property, and in 1891 the 52,000 of this kind 
held only 8 per cent. of the property. Mr. Mal- 
lock makes small gain for his cause by showing 
that the middle class is growing in numbers. 
It is their relative wealth that is disappearing, 
as the rich, he admits, do grow richer and the 
poor grow relatively poorer. 

As for the United States, since 1873 the poor 
have grown relatively, if not absolutely, poor- 
er. (See Waces for proof of this.) Mr. At- 
kinson’s statements that wages have risen 


.* Hon. George C. Brodrick, English Land and Enc- 
dish, Landlords, chap, iii, (Bublished by the Cobden 
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and prices fallen are based on government 
ports, shown in article WaGEs to be false. 
for his argument that the rich are 
not getting richer, because the rate 
of interest is falling, and it takes 
more capital relatively to produc- United 
tion than formerly, it must notbe States. 
forgotten that the rate of interest , 
is not the same as the rate of profits. . 
These may be high where interest is low, and 
the fact that it does take more capital to day 
than formerly relatively to production sim- 
ply shows that only the strongest concentration 
of capital can succeed to-day, and therefore that 
the productive capital of the country is in con- 
centrated hands. They may make profits to- 
day at lower rates, but they have such enormo 
accumulations that their income is vastly larger 
than before. Never was capital thus so con- 
centrated as now. a 

In the United States, then, wealth has in-— 
creased phenomenally , wages since 1873 have 
fallen; the concentration of capital has 
creased ; the number of the out of work 
grown. (See UNEMPLOYMENT.) 

References: C. B. Spahr’s The Present Distribution 
9 afer wt in the United States (1896) ; J. R. Common’s 


istribution of Wealth; Edward ‘Atkinson's Centz ry 
articles. rr 


WEBB, BEATRICE, daughter of Richard 
Potter, some time President of the Grand unk 
Railway of Canada, etc., was born in 1858. A 
pupil of Herbert Spencer, she studied actual 
working-class life in Lancashire and East Lon 
don ; in 1885 joined Mr. Charles Booth in his 
social investigations, and contributed articles, 
on the docks, the tailoring trade, and the Jew- 
ish community, to Lzfe and Labor of the Peo- 

/e. In 1888 she gave her experience in sweat- 
ing dens to the House of Lords Committee on 
Sweating. In 1891 she published The Cooper 
tive Movement in Great Britain. In 1892 she 
married Sydney Webb (g.v.). In 1894 they 
published 7vades-Unionzsm. Sheisamember — 
of the Fabian Society (London), 


WEBB, SYDNEY, LL.B. (London Univer- 
sity), barrister at law, was born in 1859, 4 
educated in Switzerland and Germany; in 
1878, after some business experience, he en 
tered, by open competition, the English ci 
service, filling places successively in the W: 
Office, Inland Revenue and Colonial Office 
He was joint editor of The Colonial Office List, 
but resigned in 1891, He published in 1889 So- 
cialism in England ; he contributed the “ his- 
torical’? chapter in Fadzan Essays in Soctal- 
zsm, in 1891 he published, in conjuhction with 
Harold Cox, The Ezght-Hours Day (Scott) a 
The London Programme (Sonnenschein), 
in 1894, in conjunction with his wife, Beatric 
Webb (g.v.) Trades-Unionism, Author of 
many articles and pamphlets on socialism, eco- 
nomics, and English politics; he has been a 
member since 1885 of the Fabian Society (Lot 
don); elected for Deptford to the tee 
County Council, 1892 ; vice-chairman of Loc 
Government Committee, and chairman of tt 
Technical Education Board of that body, - 


WEITLING, WILHELM, was born 
Magdeburg in 1808, He became a tailor, b 


The 
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later traveled through Germany, one of the 
earliest pioneers of German socialism, declaring 
that he was converted to communism by the 
reading of the New Testament. He preached 
a Utopian socialism, mainly fashioned after the 
ideas of Fourier and Cabet. In 1847 he went 
to America, but returned to Germany at the 
Revolution of 1848. Later he came again to 
America, and formed a socialist society in New 
York City called the Arbeiterbund. ‘He inter- 
ested himself for four years in a socialistic 
colony situated in Wisconsin, but remained 
mainly in New York, living as a clerk, but 
devoted himself to reform, inventions, and 
science. He wrote Die Menschett wie ste 
wt und wee ste sein sollte (1838); Garan- 
tien der Harmonie und Frethett (1842); and 
Das Evangelium etnes Armen Siinders. His 
constructive idea was a federation of the fam- 
ilies of the world, with leaders chosen by ac- 
clamation, who should divide the products of 
labor, giving to alla fixed share, and to those 
who produced more than the average certain 
luxuries, on condition of their being soon con- 
sumed to prevent accumulation. He died in 
1874. 


WELLS, DAVID AMES, was born at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1828, and graduated at 
Williams College in 1847; Lawrence Scientific 
School, Cambridge, in 1851. He was engaged 
in scientific pursuits and inventions in chem- 
istry till 1861. In 1862 and 1867 he visited 
Europe on commissions of the United States 
Government ; was United States Special Com- 
missioner of Revenue, 1866-70. He became 
University Lecturer on Political Economy at 
Yale College in 1872. He has produced 15 im- 
portant reports for the United States, and nu- 
merous papers for scientific bodies in Europe 
and America. His principal economic writings 
are: The Creed of the Free Trader (1875); 
Robinson Crusoe’s Money (1876); Practical 
Economics (1886); Economic Changes (1889) ; 
Relation of the Tariff to Wages (1888). He 
is best known for his able advocacy of free 
trade (g.v.), civil service reform, and gold mono- 
metallism. (See MONOMETALLISM.) 


WESCOTT, BROOKE FOSS, Bishop 
of Durham, was born near Birmingham in 1825. 
He was educated at Trinity College, where he 
was successively Scholar, Fellow (1849), and 
Professor of Divinity (1870). He was also at 
different times assistant master at Harrow, a 
canon of Peterborough and of Westminster, 
chaplain to the Queen and to the Archbishop 
of Cahterbury. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham in 1890, Besides his numerous writ- 
ings on the Bible and other religious subjects, 
he has written Soczal Aspects of Christianity ,; 
The Incarnation and Common Life. He is 
President of the Christian Social Union (¢.v.). 


WHATELY, RICHARD, was born in Lon- 
don, Eng., in 1787. He studied at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford ; becamea Fellow of Oriel in 1811 ; 
was Bampton Lecturer for 1822; rector of 
Halesworth, 1822-25; Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, 1830-31; and appointed 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1831. He was promi- 
nent for carrying out the principles of the Ro- 
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man Catholic Relief Act ; was for 20 years the 
leading member of the Irish National Board of 
Education. He is also associated with ‘‘ Broad 
Church’’ divinity. Besides numerous philo- 
sophic and religious writings, he published Lec- 
tures on Political Economy in 1831. 


WHISKY RING.—This was a conspiracy 
between United States revenue collectors and 
distillers, originating in St. Louis in 1872, 
spreading into many Western cities, and attain- 
ing great political power. Its aim was to de- 
fraud the Government in the collection of the 
tax on distilled spirits. The method of defraud- 
ing was by the secret shipment of whisky re- 
ported as stored. In 1874 a discrepancy was 
discovered between the returns of shipments of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis and those 
of the revenue officers. Benjamin H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury, unearthed the fraud. 
A general seizure in three cities was made May 
10, 1875. Property aggregating $3,500,000 in 
value was seized, and 238 persons were indict- 
ed. When the papers in these cases were laid 
before President Grant, he indorsed one of them, 
with the injunction, ‘‘ Let no guilty man es- 
cape.’ O. E. Babcock, President Grant’s pri- 
vate secretary, was implicated, but tho ac- 
quitted, his guilt was generally conceded. No 
charge was ever made implicating Grant, but 
his tenacity in supporting his friends, even when 
their guiit was evident to others, made it easy 
for the ring to put many obstacles in Bristow’s 
way. In one case, even, documents were tam- 
pered with. Many convictions were obtained, 
among others that of the chief clerk of the 
Treasury, Avery. 


WHITE CROSS SOCIETY, THE.—The 
White Cross movement was begun, publicly, 
February 14, 1883, at Bishop-Auckland, Eng., 
by the Bishop of Durham, Miss Ellice Hopkins 
being present and bearing a prominent part. 
The work was taken up in this country by the 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D., Rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, New York City, aid- 
ed by his young men, during the winter of 
1883-84. It has now spread throughout the 
United States. 


The principal purposes of this organization ~ 


are: 


(1) To urge upon men the obligation of personal 
purity ; (2) to raise the tone of public opinion upon the 
subject of morality ; (3) to secure proper legislation in 
connection with morality. 

The member promises by the “help of God”? (1) to 
treat all women with respect, and endeavor tv protect 
them from wrong and degradation ; (2) to endeavor to 
put down all indecent language and coarse jests ; (3) 
to maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon 
men and women; (4) to endeavor to spread these 
principles among my companions, and to try and help 
my younger brothers; (5) to use every possible means 
to fulfil the command, ‘‘ Keep THYSELF pure.” ; 

The methods of the White Cross are of a varied 
character. All aim to fulfil its declared object: 
“By the full presentation of those spiritual truths 
which form distinguishing characteristics of Christi- 
anity, and demonstrate its unalterable hostility to 
every form of impurity.’’ The methods do not favor 
so much the creation of new machinery as utilizing 
that already existing. (See SOCIAL PURITY.) 


WHITE RIBBONERS. See 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
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WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM, was born 
at Hull, Eng., in 1759. The son of a wealthy 
merchant, he was educated under Methodist 
principles at Wimbledon and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1780 he was elected to 
the House of Commons and became an intimate 
friend of Pitt, tho always voting independently. 
In 1787 he organized a society against vice, and 

soon after was influenced by Clarkson toward 
his great lifework. In 1789 he first proposed 
the total abolition of the slave trade, and in 
1807 his bill was carried in the House of Com- 
mons and through the House of Lords. Hestill, 
however, labored for its victory in Parliament 
and without. In 1822 he shared in the found- 
ing of an anti-slavery society. He died in 1833, 
one month before the passage of the Emanci- 
pation Bill. (See SLAvery.) He was interest- 
ed in many other reforms, and published in 
1797 A Practical View of the Prevatling Re- 
ligious System of Professed Christians tn the 
Higher and Middle Classes Contrasted with 
Real Christianity. 


WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH, 
was born in Churchville, N. Y., September 28, 
1839. Her ancestors were Puritans, having 
emigrated from Kent, Eng., on account of re- 
ligious persecution, in 1634. Miss Willard’s 
parents removed to Oberlin, O., in 1841, where 
they were students in the college until 1846, 
when they went to Wisconsin and founded 
“Forest Home,’’ near Janesville, going to 
Evanston, the chief suburb of Chicago, where 
they built ‘‘ Rest Cottage,’’ in 1858. Here Miss 
Willard graduated from the Women’s College, 
which later became connected with the North- 
western University. In 1861 she became a 
teacher, and continued in this capacity for 15 
years, beginning in the public school of her own 
town and ending as Professor of English Com- 
position in the university. In 1868 she went 
abroad, where she traveled and studied for 
nearly two yearsand a half. On her return she 
was made president of the Women’s College in 
Evanston, and began to lecture on woman’s 
higher education, women’s foreign missionary 
work, and kindred topics. In 1874, after the 

pe wromen's temperance crusade, she began her 
“temperance work as president of the Chicago 
W.C. T. U._ She was also made secretary of 
the Illinois W. C. T. U., and in November of 
that year, at the first convention of the National 
W.C. T. U., became its corresponding secre- 
tary. ‘The headquarters established by Miss 
Willard in Chicago were the first attempt to or- 
ganize and systematize an office for the new 
movement, 

In 1878 Miss Willard became the chief editor 
of the Chicago Dazly Evening Post. In that 
oes she was elected president of the National 

.C. T. U. on the issue of a wider outlook for 
the society, which should embrace correlated 
movements, 

In 1879, presiding over her first national con- 
vention in Boston, she suggested the following 
classification of departments, with a superin- 
tendent for each: Preventive, Educational, 
Evangelical, Social, Legal, and Department of 
Organization, 


In 1880, accompanied by the Misses Gordon, 
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Miss Willard made a tour of all the Southern _ 
States, introducing a knowledge of the spirit — 
and method of the White Ribbon Move- 
ment. / 

In 1883 Miss Willard and her secretary, Miss 
Anna Gordon, visited every State and Territory 
in the United States and several Canadian 
provinces, holding the first temper- 
ance conventions eyer called to- 
gether in several of the Western Temper- 
Territories. From that time the ance Work. 
National Society has had duly elect- 
ed delegates to its conventions rn 
from almost every one of the 50 subdivisions 
of the United States. In 1883, on her return 
from California, she proposed to the National 
W.C. T. U. a plan for organizing the World’s 
W. C. T. U., which was accepted, and the poly- 
glot petition to all governments was sent out. 
This petition has now received 3,000,000 sig- 
natures and attestations in 50 languages. 

She has been allied with the Prohibition 
Party from the time when, on her trip to the 
South, in 1881, she found there was no “* bloody ~ 
chasm.’’ If the Republican Party had favored 
the home protection movement she would not — 
have left it; but as it took no such action she © 
went to the Prohibition Party Convention in 
Pittsburg (1884), and by invitation of the Kan- 
sas delegation seconded the nomination of Gov- 
ernor St. John for President of the United ~~ 
States, from which time she has cooperated 
with the Prohibition Party, in whose favor the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention declared in 
1884 at the St. Louis Convention. 

In 1885 she urged upon the National 
W.C. T. U. Convention the importance of add- 
ing a Department of Social Purity work to those. 
already formed, which was done, 
and she was placed at its head. 

Petitions were then circulatedin all Other 
parts of the United Statesaskingfor Reforms, 
the better protection of women, and 

much has been gained im the way 

of legislation. She was made a member of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, to 
which she has belonged since her girlhood, but 
a ruling of the bishops prevented any recog- 
nition of this election. She is now editor-in- 
chief of the Unzon Stgnat, official organ of the 
World’s and National W. C. T. U., and corre- — 
sponding editor of Lady Henry Somerset’s — 
paper, Zhe Woman's Signal (London), also 
one of the editors of Our Day, founded by 
Joseph Cook of Boston, She has also written — 
Nineteen tip ok Years, Hints and Helps 
Sor the W.C. T. U.. Women and Temper- — 
ance, How to Win, Woman in the Pulpit, A 
Classic Town, Glimpses of Fifty Years, A 
Young Journalist, and has ‘collaborated a 
volume entitled 4 Great Mother, the flistory — 
of St. Courageous. 

Miss Willard is one of the tounders of the Na-_ 
tional and International Women’s Council, hav- 
ing been chairman of the committee that draft- — 
ed its constitution and plan of work, and was 
first president of the council. , 

In 1892, on the death of her mother, Miss. 
Willard’s health became impaired, and she has — 
since then had to devote much time to resting _ 
in England and elsewhere, yet continually lec- 
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ben and guiding the movements she has at 
eart. 

Miss Willard’s devotion to the cause of wom. 
an’s suffrage and the labor movement is well 
known. She is the author of the ‘‘ home pro. 
tection’’ movement, which means the ballot for 
women as a method of temperance work ; also 
of the, expressive phrase ‘‘ The do-everything 
policy of the W. C. T. U.”” She has often stat- 
ed her platform in these words : ‘‘ Nosectarian- 
ism in religion, no sectionalism in politics, no 
sex in citizenship!’ In economics she calls her- 
self a Christian Socialist, 

To her constant diligence in work is owing 
the fact that she has built up the largest organi- 
zation of women inthe world. Her remarkable 
talents, that would have won for her fame in 
any calling in life, have been devoted to the 
cause of reform. The salient feature of her 
fame will always be the fact that she combined 
an equal talent for writing, speaking, and or- 
ganization,-a combination as rare as it is in- 
valuable in the leader of a great new movement. 

IsABEL SOMERSET. 


WILSON, WOODROW, was born Decem- 
ber 28, 1856, at Staunton, Va., where his father 
was pastor of the Presbyterian Church. He 
studied one year at Davidson College, North 
Carolina, and four years, 1875-79, at Princeton. 
After studying law at the University of Vir- 

inia, he practised his profession in Atlanta. 
He left his work at the law to study at Johns 
Hopkins University, 1883-85, taking the degree 
of Ph.D. in the year 1886. Dr. Wilson has been 
Professor of History and Political Economy at 
Bryn Mawr College and Wesleyan University, 
and since 18go at Princeton College. 

The principal works of Professor Wilson are : 
Congressional Government, a Study tn Amer- 
zcan Politics (Boston, 1885); The State, Ele- 
ments of Hestorical and Practical Polztics 
(Boston, 1889). Of the last work the chapter on 
the government of the United States has been 
published separately under the title State and 
Federal Governments of the United States 
(Boston, 1889), Professor Wilson has also con- 
tributed articles to the /ufernational Review, 
Atlantic Monthly, Political Science Quarter- 
ly, and Overland Monthly, on political sub- 
jects. 


WINKELBLECH is the name of a little- 
known German professor of chemistry, who, 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Carl Marlo,’’ wrote 
in 1850 a book now recognized as one of the 
ablest statements of German socialism. He 
was traveling to study technological subjects 
when, in 1843, at Modum, Norway, he met a 
German artizan and became interested in what 
he heard and saw of the sufferings of the work- 
ing classes. The result was his book Unter. 
suchungen tiber der Organization der Arbeit 
oder System der Weltokonomie (1851-55). Win- 
kelblech died in 1865. 


WOLOWSKI, LOUIS FRANCOIS MI- 
CHEL RAYMOND, was born at Warsaw in 
1810. He studied in Paris, but took part in the 
Polish Revolution of 1830. He became Profes- 
sor of Law in the Conservatoire des Arts and 
Métiers at Paris in 1839, and sat in the Con- 
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stituent Assembly in 1848. His best-known 
works are: De l’Organzsation du Travail 
(1843); L’Or et l’ Argent (1870). He died at 
Gisors, France, in 1876, 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNIONS, THE NATIONAL AND 
THE WORLD (see Women’s ‘TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION, BRITISH), are organizations of 
Christian women for the protection of the home, 
the abolition of the liquor traffic, and the tri- 
umph of Christ’s golden rule in custom and in 
law. ‘They are lineal descendants of the great 
Woman’s Temperance Crusade of 1873-74. ° 

In December, 1873, under the inspiration of 
an address delivered by Dr. Dio Lewis, of Bos- 
ton, the women of Hillsboro, Washington Court 
House, and other Ohio towns were moved to 
concerted action against the saloon. They gath- 
ered in the streets to pray, and marched, two by 
two, into saloons. They besought the men who 
drank, and the men who sold, to cease to gratify 
the appetite for stimulants and the appetite for 
gain, and invited them to move with the proces- 
sion, as it ended its day’s work at the altars of 
God, where the women knelt in consecration, 
and countless tempted men in repentance and 
faith. The movement spread east, west, north, 
and south. In 50 daysit swept the liquor traffic 
out of 250towns and villages. The leader of the 
first Crusade band was Mrs, Eliza J. Thompson, 
wife of Judge Thompson, of Hillsboro, known 
for many years as ‘‘ Mother’’ Thompson. 

But the saloon was found to be but the out- 
cropping of the liquor system ; that system was 
protected by law and intrenched in the very 
heart of our governmental life. The powers 
controlling it soon rallied from the shock of the 
sudden onslaught, and intrenched themselves 
even more strongly behind barricades, political 
and legal. ‘The-logic of events soon forced the 
women to enlarge the circle of their work until 
it should include not only ‘‘ mental suasion for 
the man who thinks and moral suasion for the 
man who drinks, but legal suasion for the drunk- 
ard-maker and prison suasion for the statute- 
breaker.”’ 

A call for permanent organization went forth 
from the Chautauqua (New York) Sunday- 
School Assembly, August, 1874. 

The National W. €. T. U. of the United States 
was organized November 18, 19 and 20, 1874, 
in Cleveland, O., the first president being Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, and the first cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Frances E. Willard 
(g.v.), of Chicago. It was incorporated March 
I, 1883, in Washington, D. C. 

It has now 49 auxiliary States and four terri- 
torial unions, besides that of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and is the largest society ever composed 
exclusively of women and conduct- 
ed entirely by them, It has been 
organized by every State and Terri- 
tory of the nation, and locally in 
about 10,000 towns and cities. (For 
local convenience, California and Washington 
are divided into two unions each. IntwoStates 
also there are separate unions of the colored 
women. Alaska is not organized.) : 

At the last National Convention the paid-up 
membership was reported as 147,656, but this by 
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no means represents the full number enrolled. 
Without doubt there are 250,000 white-ribbon- 
ers in the United States, with a direct following 
of as many more. 

Each member is required to sign the pledge 
and pay the annual membership dues, which 
dues vary in different States, but are usually 
about 50 cents. Of this amount a certain per 
cent. is paid into the State treasury, and from 
the State treasury 10 cents per member is paid 
into the treasury of the National organization. 
Men are admitted as ‘‘ honorary members.”’ 
The National motto is, ‘‘ For God, and home, 
and native land.”’ 

The badge is a knot of white ribbon, and was 
adopted in the convention of 1877. There was 
a division of opinion as to the proper badge, one 
party favoring red, white and blue ; the other, 
royal purple. Miss Winslow, editor of Our 

mzon, moved that the factions unite upon pure 
white. This motion was carried unanimously. 
White light includes all the prismatic colors, so 
the white ribbon is symbolic not only of purity 
and peace, but it includes all the correlated re- 
forms that center in the protection of the home. 

At noon each white-ribboner the world over 
is expected to lift her heart to God in prayer for 
His blessing on the work and workers, and the 
overthrow of the liquor system and its allies. 

The declaration of principles is the following : 


“We believe in the coming of His Kingdom whose 
service is perfect freedom, because His laws, written 
in our members as well as in nature and in grace, are 
perfect, converting the soul. 

‘“We believe in the gospel of the Golden Rule, and 
that each man’s habits of life should be an example 
safe and beneficent for every other man to follow. 

“We believe that God created both man and 
woman in His own image, and, therefore, we believe 

in one standard of purity for both men 
and women, and in the equal right of 

Principles, all to hold opinions and to express the 

same in the home, on the platform, in 
_ the pulpit and at the ballot-box, 

“We believe in a living wage ; inaneight-hour day ; 
in courts of conciliation and arbitration ; in justice as 
opposed to greed of gain; in ‘peace on earth and 
goodwill to men.’ 

“We therefore formulate, and for ourselves adopt 
the following pledge, asking our sisters and brothers 
of a common danger and a common hope to make 
common cause with us, in working its reasonable and 
helpful precepts into the practice of every-day life: 

“Thereby solemnly promise, GOD HELPING Mr, ¢o 
abstain from all distilled, fermented and malt liguors, 
including wine, beer and cider, as a beverage, and to 
employ all proper means to discourage the use of and 
traffic in the same. < 

“To confirm and enforce the rationale of this pledge, 
we declare our purpose to educate the young; toform 
a better public sentiment ; to reform, so far as possible, 
by religious, ethical and scientific means, the drink- 
ing classes ; to seek the transforming power of divine 
grace for ourselves and all for whom we work, that 
they and we may willfully transcend no law of pure 
and wholesome living ; and finally we pledge ourselves 
to labor and pray that all these principles, founded 
upon the Gospel of Christ, may be worked out into 
the customs of society and the laws of the land.” 


Its lines of work are: I. Organization; II, 
Preventive ; III, Educational; IV. Evangel- 
istic ; V. Social ; VI. Legal. 

Besides these there are: 1. The affiliated in- 
terests. 2. The standin® committees. 

Under the six chief heads are grouped vari- 
ous departments, each one under the charge of 
a national superintendent. The total number 
of departments is 4o; of affiliated interests, 3; 
of standing committees, 7 ; of branches, 2. 
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The principal results that the organization 
has been instrumental in securing are thus 
stated : 


“Its auxiliaries have been, confessedly, the chief 
factors in State campaigns for statutory prohibition 
and constitutional amendments. It began the move- 
ment for scientific temperance education in the public 
schools, having been instrumental in securing laws to 
that end in all but four of the States ; and besides this 
it has secured Congressional legislation, by means of 
which all the Territories and the District of Columbia 
are brought under the same beneficent statutes. 

“The work of the National W. C. T. U. among the 
children in Sunday-schools, Loyal Temperance Le- 
gions and Kindergartens; its efforts to influence col- 
lege students and to train and ofganize young women 
for a philanthropic life; its evangelistic work for non- 
churchgoers, for railway employees, soldiers, lumber- 
men, miners (especially for the drinking men of all 
classes), allthese have proved the breadth of its com- 
prehension and the tirelessness of its zeal. Its efforts 
to reach the pauper and the prisoner, to establish re- 
formatories and homes for the wretched victims of in- 
ebriety and their suffering children, and its temper- 
ance Flower Mission must appeal to every true heart. 

“Tt is permeating public sentiment by its steady ad- 
vances upon the press through monthly and weekly 
temperance papers, and by its countless conventions. 

“Tt has sought to purify the egy of the people, 
coming with its sisterly influence to the fairs, celebra- 
tions, encampments, and expositions, and by its un-_ 
requited toil providing refreshments, keeping alco- 
holic poisons off the grounds, and circulating pure 
water and pure literature. It has battled for the 
maintenance of the Sabbath, sought to introduce the 
unfermented juice of the piece at the sacramental 
table, and to secure a day of prayer for temperance in 
the Week of Prayer. 

“Tt has circulated countless petitions and addressed 
synods and conferences, teachers’ associations and 
medical societies, as well as legislatures, State and 
national, always for one object and with one plea: 

““* We beseech you to refrain from the use of alco- 
holics, and to outlaw the liquor traffic.’ 

“In recent years it has bravely championed the 
cause of woman’s ballot, the labor movement and 
social purity. It seeks to instruct the youth of the 
nation, uplifting and preserving them from the ways 
that take hold upon death. It also strives to redeem 
outcast women from a slavery worse than that of 
chains, and by better laws to secure protection to 
women and girls from the outrage of brutal men. 
has been instrumental in raising the age of consent in 
nearly every State in the Union, and its influence is 
eine strongly felt in the purification of our literature 
and art. 


The affiliated interests of the National 
W. C. T. U. are: The Weman's Temperance 
Publishing Association, the National Temper- 
ance Hospital, and the Temple. 

The Woman's Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation is a publishing house owned and con- 
trolled entirely by women, and is one of the 
mightiest forces in the great temperance propa- 
ganda. It issues the official organ, The Union 
Stgnal, 

The Temperance Hospital was formally 
opened in 1886, At first located on Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, it is now occupying 
larger and more convenient quarters on Diver- 
sey Avenue. Its basic principle is the cure of 
disease without the use of alcohol as an active 
medicinal agent. 

The Temple isa large, handsome structure on — 
a principal street in Chicago, intended as a 
monument to the W. C. T. U.,a source of reve- 
nue to the society, and the central home of its 
manifold labors. The building has been the — 
office home of the National Union for five 
years, tho it is not yet the property of the 
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THe Wor.tp’s Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


is composed of the unions of the various nations 
where the white-ribbon work is known, and was 
organized in November, 1883. 

It is now organized in 4o nations, with a total 
membership of about 500,000. 

Its officers are: Frances E. Willard (g.v.), 
president ; Lady Henry Somerset (¢.v.), vice- 

resident ; Agnes E. Slack, secretary ; Mrs. 
ary E. Sanderson, treasurer. 

It has organized a polyglot petition addressed 
to the governments of the world asking them 
to do away with the manufacture of and traffic 
in alcoholic liquors and opium and the legaliza- 
tion ofimpurity. It has already been presented 
to the President of the United States and to 
Queen Victoria, and its journey around the 
world will, probably, be undertaken in the 
near future. 

DEPARTMENTS. 


Organization.—This department is intended to sys- 
tematize the work of national organizers; sending 
them out, upon consultation with Presidents, to such 
States and Territories as are in greatest need of help, 
that they may increase the number of local auxilia- 
Ties, and “‘strengthen the things which remain,” intro- 
ducing our methods, emphasizing the regular payment 
of dues, circulating The Unton Signal, and building 
the local unions upon strong foundations of conse- 
crated, combined and intelligent effort. ; 

Young Women's Branch.—This department aims 
to enlist young women to form separate societies 
(Y. W. C. T. U.) for the purpose of making total absti- 
nence a fashionable social custom, tothe end that young 
men may be held to a higher standard of personal 
habits, and thus by a power, analogous to that which 
has effectually restrained their sisters, be shielded from 
contamination; also to teach young women the scien- 
tific and ethical reasons for total abstinence and pro- 
hibition, and to develop a new army of trained temper- 
ance workers to whom the care of the children’s work 
may at once be intrusted, and who will eventually re- 
place the veterans of the W. C. T. U. 

The methods are, first, a socialclub (the Y. W.C. T. U. 
itself) in which young gentlemen become honorary 
members by signing the pledge and paying the mem- 
bership fee; private and public entertainments; a 
systematic course of reading and work in Loyal Tem- 
perance Legions, night schools for boys, reading 
rooms, kitchen gardens, etc. ! 

Loyal Temperance Legion Branch.—This depart- 
ment aims, by a regular course of study, scientific, 
ethical and governmental, to make our boys and girls 
intelligent total abstainers; to develop by thorough 
organization business methods and practical helpful- 
ness, an army of disciplined temperance workers and 
enthusiastic temperance givers; identify its members, 
through their payment of dues and consequent repre- 
sentation in national and State conventions, and 
through their drill in department work, with the inter- 
ests of the W. C. T. U., present and future. : 

Work among Foreigners.—This department aims to 
interest all persons to whom English is not the native 
tongue in Gospel Temperance methods and measures, 
and to influence them through the work of the 
W.C. T. U.; to introduce and circulate temperance lit- 
erature ; to have addresses given in their language, and, 
if possible, to establish newspapers ; to make the vote 
of foreigners a temperance vote through conviction of 
right principles and by personal appeal and combined 
action. Send to ripe superintendent for leaflets in 

man and all other languages. . i 
ore among Colored People.—This department is 
for the pursuance Pr ag colored people of all branches 

k enumerated. L 

of aleh gna Heredity.—The aim of this department 
is the development of the highest life, physical, men- 
tal and spiritual; instruction in the 
laws of health in pipes to ater le 
i air, exercise, cleanliness, sanitation, 
Brevenhive. ventilation, mental and moral hygiene. 
It teaches the Jaw of heredity and the 
right of every child to be well born. It is eminently a 

department for study. [tis fundamental. 

‘on-Alcohelic Medication.—This department pre- 
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sents to the W.C. T. U., and through it to people in 
general, the teachings of eminent physicians who dis- 
card alcohol as medicine. It is vital to the success of 
the temperance cause, as total abstinence and prohi- 
bition principles can never triumph while alcohol con- 
tinues to be a popular remedy. Its plans are the study 
of department literature by every W. C. T. U., and 
free distribution of the same ; lectures showing supe- 
riority of the non-use of alcohols in sickness; distribu- 
tion of pamphlets prepared by well-known and suc- 
cessful non-alcoholic physicians among teachers, 

ee ee editors, doctors, medical students and other 
eaders of thought. 

Scientific Temperance Instruction.—This depart- 
ment aims to secure a nation of intelli- 
gent total abstainers through compulso- 
ry education of the whole people in their Kducational.. 
schools and colleges as to all laws of 
health, including those relating to the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics. 

Its methods of work are the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws requiring this study in schools under 
State andnationalcontrol, Enforcement involves vied 
ilance to insure right text-books and methods of teach- 
ing as presented in the School Physiology Journal, a 
monthly publication for teachers. 

As the result of the work of this department, there 
are NOW 16,000,000 children of school age under tem- 
perance laws in the United States. 

Physical Culture Department.—This department 
purposes securing State laws making Physical Educa- 
Zion compulsory in all schools under public control. 
It seeks the highest possible physical development, un- 
der circumstances of health, upon which is based the 
oe successful moral and intellectual growth of the 
child. 

The plans promise great good to the mothers of the 
future through an improved understanding and prac- 
tice of laws governing health, including common-sense 
methods in dress, and the use of nourishing food, 

Sunday-school Work.—The Sunday-school depart- 
ment aims to teach the great principles of total absti- 
nence and prohibition because of the ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord” revealed in the Bible. Through the quarterly 
temperance lessons of the international lesson series,, 
temperance exercises in the Sunday-school, pledge 
signing, concerts, rallies, mass-meetings, etc., these 
principles are emphasized. Special effort is made in 
these directions on Universal temperance Sunday—the 
fourth Sunday of each November. 

Temperance Literature.—This department aims to 
prepare and circulate books, papers, leaflets, etc., for 
the general education of public sentiment, and also for 
topical study 722 “all the departments of W. C. T. U- 
work, that our local meetings may be made interesting 
and profitable, and our members thoroughly educated 
in all branches of temperance reform. 

Presenting the Cause.—This department aims to. 
secure the presentation of our work before all the so- 
cieties above indicated and any others of suitable 
character, in towns, counties, districts, States and the 
nation, that the W. C. T. U. and the principles it advo- 
eates may be known and indorsed in influential quar- 
ters. The method is to endeavor through members of 
these associations to secure the passage of a resolution 
approving our work and committing the associations 
themselves to do allin their power in their respective 
fields to advance the cause of total abstinence and pro- 
hibition. Our cause should also be presented to the 
leading associations by our ablest speakers, arrange- 
ments being made through the local unions. 

Temperance and Labor.—This department is educa- 
tive, aiming to assist our members to comprehend the 
changed industrial situation, with its effect on the 
work and life of the wage-earners. The methods are 
conferences for the study of the labor question, circu- 
lar letters, addresses, articles for the press and study 
in our unions of standard books on the history of labor, 
and especially of the present conditions of laborers, 
and by contact with laborers as well as employers. It 
shall be our especial aim to ameliorate the condition 
of wage-earning women and children. On the other 
hand, we aim to discover the total abstainer in labor 
organizations, and to aid and encourage them to arouse 
interest among wage-earners in the study of the liquor 
problem, furnishing them with specimens of the most 
effective temperance literature, whether of books, 
papers or pamphlets, and aiding them to secure the 
best speakers on temperance. We also aim to secure 
the cooperation of laborers’ wives and daughters in our 
unions, and to secure the publication of temperance 
information and argument in labor journals and the 
newspapers patronized by wage-earners, 
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W.C.T. U. Schools.—This department aims to estab- 
lish schools at all summer assemblies and camp-meet- 
ings where the society’s work is brought to the atten- 
tion of the people ; where the aim and needs of each de- 
partment may be studied and the best methods brought 
out by competent teachers, to the end that trained 
workers may take the places of those now unskilled. 

The Press.—This department aims to provide the 
press, both religious and secular, with the latest and 
most important news concerning the W. C. T. U. work 
in every department; to bring constantly before the 
reading public, facts, illustrations, statistics and quo- 
tations, directly and indirectly helpful in educating 
the public mind and conscience along this line of re- 
form ; and to correct in the same columns whence they 
emanate inaccurate statements with regard to our 
principles, methods or leadership. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the metropolitan and associated press 
and cooperative newspapers, also the capital cities dur- 
ing sessions of the legislature. To this general state- 
ment it may be added that ‘‘the printed part is less 
than that which, yet unprinted, waits the press.” 

WNarcotics.—To educate is the first aim of this depart- 
ment; to instill into the minds of the young the injury 
done by tobacco and to teach adults the effects of to- 
bacco, opium and other narcotics, not only upon the 

arent, but the offspring; also, to secure laws p1ohib- 
iting the sale of all narcotics, including tobacco in all 
its forms. The specfal work is to organize anti-to- 
bacco leagues, and thereby not only educate but pledge 
the children against tobacco, particularly in its most 
dangerous form, the cigarette. The lecturersare fully 
equipped to carry out the aims and objects of this de- 
partment, and will build up and strengthen any union 
calling them. : 

School Savings Banks.—This department is in the in- 
terest of life’s great economic and protective forces. 
Its mission is to establish the savings systemin schools 
throughout the land; to give every child initial in- 
struction in practical thrift; to make the boy and girl 
alike self-responsible, understanding, happy, temper- 
ate, industrious property-owners. Its superintendent 
has studied economic problems the past two years 
abroad, with figures, facts and literature. The school 
savings banks teaching in 400 schools in the United 
States proves it one of the greatest known popular re- 
form factors. It curtails extravagance, intemperance, 
labor troubles, pauperism and crime, and directs 
thought into healthful, uplifting channels. The sys- 
tem is simple, occupying but fifteen minutes per week 
of school time. 

Kindergarten.—This work aims to develop the child 
harmoniously—the head, heart and hands. In the 
kindergarten he is given an opportunity to express 
himself in work, play and song. The teacher aims to 
direct the child’s activities into the right channel and 
seeks to make the school the natural, normal environ- 
ment in which his best self can bud forth and grow, 
thus producing temperate living. If we can begin 
with the little child we can form, which is far better 
and easier than to reform. 

Medal Contest Work.—This department aims to set 
W.C. T. U. principles before the publicin the attractive 
form of public entertainments, ecitations, chiefly by 
children and young people, are given on prohibition, 
total abstinence, narcotics, purity, and the various 
other lines of our work. udges are appointed, who 
pronounce upon the merits of the speakers, and a 
medal is awarded the successful contestant. 

This department aims to keep brightly burning upon 
our altars the sacred fire which was kindled in the 
Crusade, ‘ 

To train spiritually the individual worker. To per- 
meate, by its devotional services, Bible readings and 
consecration, all other departments with the evangelis- 

tic spirit. To secure the establishment 

_., ofthe rr A.M, devotional hour in all con- 
Evangelistic, ventions. To emphasize the importance 
of the noontide prayer. To arouse the 

: church. To reach the masses by visita- 
tion, Gospel missions and conferences, Crusade Bands, 
wayside services in jails, halls, cottages, depots, ete. 
To enlist more women who shall preach the Gospel 
and to train the workers, : 

Its methods are, first to secure a superintendent in 
each State, district, county and local union, through 
whose instrumentality local unions shail hold meetings 
with non-churchgoers, thus bringing tothem a knowl- 
edge of the pi Ba of Christ. 

nfermented Wine.—This department aims to se- 
cure the use of unfermented wine at the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; to awaken conviction in every 
mind that Christ did not make use of or bless intoxi- 
cating wine, Methods—Appeals to the ministry and 
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church officials; presenting petitions and resolutions 
to religious bodies; proving by the testimony of N 
ancient and modern authorities and missionaries that 
unfermented wine was in use all through Bible times ; 
securing the preaching of sermons against the use 0: 
intoxicating wine upon the Lord’s table, asagainstany 
other sin, and the extensive circulation of literature 
upon this subject. _e ¥ 
Ueber barmate and Systematic Giving.—This depart- 
ment seeks to create sentiment in favor of the tithe 
system or other methods of proportionate giving, as 
the most promising means of securing a pure and am- 
le treasury tor the Lord’s work. The judicious and ~ 
aithful distribution of systematic giving literature in 
all the families represented in the unions, also essays — 
and addresses on the subject, and testimonies from 
those who have adopted the methods, constitute the 
plan of work. J 4 
Penal and Reformatory Work, including Police Sta- 
tion Work.—This department aims to carry gospel 
temperance to the inmates of prisons and jails; to co- 
operate in the work of Prisoners’ Aid Association ; to 
aid in establishing woman’s reformatory prisons and 
industrial homes for the criminal classes; to secure 
the appointment of women on State boards of chari- 
ties and the maintenance of matrons in all prisons and 
police stations where women are arrested or impris- 
oned. The gospeland police matron work is directly 
telated to the W.C. T. U., and carried on by personal 
visitation, by letter and literature. é 
Workin Almshouses —The aim of this department 
is to better the condition of the unfortunate and out- 
cast by establishing libraries,regular Sabbath ser- 
vices, with frequent visitations in these institutions 
hoping to bring additional brightness into the lives of 
those who are not able to obtain it for themselves, and, 
if possible, to cooperate with State boards of correc- 
tionsand charities in their work of improving these 
institutions by bringing practical help along the lines © 
of prevention and cure. > 
ecuring Homes.—The object of this department is _ 
to secure a home for every homeless, unprotected 
These homes must be 
sought out with great care by our superintendents. 
In large towns and cities these children are often “at 
our doors,” but we must seek out the waifs of remote 
and less populous districts. As individuals, members 
of unions, and church associations, we have become 
familiar with this work. But now we desire toextend 
it, to make it more efficient through the concerted 
action of our organization. ‘ 
Cooperation with existing children’s aid societies is 
recommended, rather than the forming of new ones, by 
our unions. These exist in every city and are glad to 
welcome us as coadjutors, ‘ i" 
_ Work among Railroad Employees.—This department 
includes work among railroad men, telegraph opera-_ 
tors, street-car men, policemen, express and hackmen, ~ 
and train news agents, with their respective families, 
and aims to carry the Gospel and temperance pledge 
to them all, and to organize among them gospel and — 
temperance clubs, or “R. R. Unions.’’ Cottage meet- — 
ings, noon shop meetings, and personal work in con- 
nection with the mass-meetings is the line followed, — 
with the distribution of literature, etc. 7 
Among Soldiers and Sailors.—This department aims 
to reach the army and navy with gospel temperance © 
work, also by means of the pledge and temperance > 
literature, through cooperation with commandants — 
and chaplains, by correspondence, articles in papers 
read by soldiers and sailors, and personal visitation. 
Also to enlist in this peaceful war all veterans, and — 
to inculcate in the young a spirit of patriotism by se- 
curing their aid in the effort to place a flag on every 
school-house. q 
Among Lumbermen.—This department aims to — 
carry gospel temperance, by means of the writtenand ~ 
spoken word, to the great armies of men in the logging 
camps, destitute as they are of Christian teaching, ane 
sure to fall an easy prey to the saloons unless fore- 
warned and forearmed. z 
Among Miners.—This department aims to do for 
miners the same that is stated above relative to the 
lumbermen, aa 
_ Sabbath Observance.—The aim of this department — 
is to educate and arouse the public intellect and con- 
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Mercy Department.—This department aims to de- 
velop in our young people the tenderest consideration 
toward all who are capable of pain, never needlessly 
inflicting it, and shielding the lower animals from 
both pain and danger so far as possible, also securing 
the enactment and enforcement of laws for this benefi- 
cent purpose. 

Purity Department.—This department aims to ex- 
hibit the relations existing between the drink habit 
and the nameless habits, outrages and crimes which 
disgrace modern civilization ; and especially to point 
out the brutalizing influence of malt liquors upon the 
social nature ; this study to be conducted by means of 
mothers’ meetings, leaflets, : eae etc., cooperat- 
ing with the White Cross Army and circulating its 
literature. 

It seeks to establish a single code of morals, and to 
Maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon 
men and women. It has in view a distinct effort to 
impress upon the minds of men and women, youth 
and maidens, the absolute demands of religion and 
physiology for purity in thought, word and deed. . 

It endeavors to secure legislation of a character cal- 
culated to protect the honor and purity of the young, 
and defend women and girls from the depravity of 
brutal men. 

Purtty tn Literature and Art.—The germ thought 
of this department is ‘‘ The Inner Mission ’’—the Bible 
as the highest expression of literature. Christ in art 
now rules the whole kingdom of art. It seeks the 
elevation of the press, and to this end scrutinizes the 
literature on news-stands, railroads and steamboats, 
library shelves, in mail matters, bill posters, shows, 
exhibitions, art galleries. Its methods are to appeal 
to Congress, legislators, councils, magistrates and 
courts for the enforcement ot existing and creation of 
better laws ; also lectures and literature to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Parlor Meetings.—This department aims to interest 
the conservative social classes of society by the use of 
conservative social means. The meetings are held in 

. homes, the audience gathered by invi- 
tation. The methods must vary to meet 


Social and 


the varied character of social demands. 
Legal Religious services, music, a brief ad- 
gal. dress, conversational discussion, dis- 


tribution of literature and circulation 
of autograph pledge-books are recom- 
mended. Gentlemen may be invited and honorary 
membership solicited, Refreshments add to the social 
character of the hour. 
flower Misston.—This department aims to graft our 
gospel work upon a beautiful form of philanthropy. 
Bouquets are to be tied with white ribbons and a Scrip- 
ture verse or suggestion relative to temperance to be 
attached; literature to be circulated to accompany 
the flowers, and the total abstinence pledge offered at 
appropriate times. ; 
tate and County Fairs.—This department aims to 
bring temperance ideas and practices in contact with 
the people, at fairs and other great holiday gatherings, 
by means of a booth (suitably designated by mottoes, 
pictures and other decorations), where temperance 
drinks are dispensed and literature circulated ; also to 
secure, if possible, favorable reference to the subject 
of temperance in public addresses, made either by 
those appointed by authorities of the fair, or if this be 
impracticable, presentation of the subject by our own 
speakers. This department protests against the sale 
of intoxicants on holiday occasions, and makes sys- 
tematic effort to secure the enactment and enforcement 
of law to this end. : 
Legislation and Enforcement of Law.—This depart- 
ment aims to secure prohibition by constitutional and 
statutory law in every State and Territory, and to se- 
cure a prohibitory amendment to the National Consti- 
tution. Methods are varied, as the manifold work of 
the W.C. T. U. As all roads once led to Rome, so 
every purpose and plan points to the consummation 
defined under this all-embracing “aim.” Specifically, 
petitions to legislative bodies, systematic efforts to 
enforce existing laws, and a course of study andread- 
ing for iocal unions are included under this depart- 
ment. - 
Franchtse.—This department aims to aid the States 
that desire to utilize the school ballot for temperance 
purposes, if already conferred, or to secure in whole 
or in part the ballot for women as a weapon of protec- 
tion to their homes from the liquor traffic and its at- 
tendant evils. Methods—circular letter with instruc- 
tions, forms of petition, etc. ; distribution and sale of 
appropriate literature; articles to the press; corre- 
spondence and public addresses. _ ; 5 
Peace and International Arbitration,—This de- 
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partment aims to secure such training for the children 
in home, Sunday-school, public school, and Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion, as will make them despise physical 
combat, and will liftthem to a plane where the 
weapons are arguments, parliamentary usage and 
law; all of these having above them che “sword of 
the Spirit,” that weapon which is, above all others, 
worthy of reasonable and responsible beings. 

The department also contemplates international 
arbitration as the method that shall universally re- 
place war, and in this interest, literature will be cir- 
culated, public ineetings addressed, petitions signed 


and cooperation with the peace societies of this and 
other nations sought. 

Christian Citizenship. Odbject.—_To study the 
science of government and the rights and duties of 
citizens, to educate and influence voters, to combat the 
evils of organized society at the caucus, convention 
and ballot-box, 

Standpoint.—This is Christian. Chréstéan princi- 
ples and ethical standards must be introduced and 
maintained in all the social and political relations of 
mankind, 

Vork.—Organize the local union for study and 
work. Organize the boys and girls for training. Or- 
ganize the voters for direct action. Hold public meet- 
ings, circulate literature. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS.—(For an account 
of the woman suffrage movement in England 
and America, see articles WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
IN ENGLAND, by Helen Blackburn, and Woman 
SUFFRAGE IN THE UniIrep Sravtes, by Rachel F, 
Avery. For woman’s industrial position, see 
article WomAn’s Work AND WaGEs. On other 
points, consult articles AcE oF ConsENT; Dr- 
VORCE ; FAMILY ; HousEHOLD Economic ASsocIA- 
TION ; MARRIAGE; PROSTITUTION ; Social Puriry, 
etc.) We consider in this article, I. Woman’s 
Political and Social History; II. Woman’s 
Present Legal Status; II]. The Arguments 
For and Against Woman Suffrage. 


I. WomaAn’s Po.LiTicAL AND SociaAL History. 


In prehistoric times and among barbarous 
tribes, women have occasionally been honored 
more than in later periods. The savage queen 
has sometimes been recognized as the superior 
of the savage king. Women in the legendary 
or heroic period of Greek history occupy a dis- 
tinetly higher place than in the classic period. 
The cause for this is undoubtedly that early in 
the history of man customs have not yet hard- 
ened into social laws, and the position accorded 
to women depended, therefore, less 
upon social ideas and more upon 
the character of women. All his- 
tory shows the same. Women of 
beauty or of ability, therefore, can 
secure a comparatively high place. 
Around woman, too, more than around man 
develops the family and the home. (See Fam- 
my.) Yet if this be true, it is not so much that 
women are elevated as that men are debased. 
The first women, like the first men (see Socr- 
oLocy), must be thought of as little more than 
slightly developed animals. If society first 
formed around the mother, force was the first 
law, and woman was usually looked upon asa 
slave, and later as a slave or a toy. She was 
early exposed to all those revulsions of feeling 
that follow the gratification, among rude men, 
of the animal passion. Marriage was regarded 
ere long, if not at first, as the ownership of 
women by men as their property. Chastity on 
the part of women was at first to large extent 
a property right. Men demanded it in their 
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property ; to far less extent was it considered a 
merit in themselves. The unequal standard of 
morals for the two sexes is as old as human his- 
tory. Women were often bought by their hus- 
bands from theirfathers, Inthe Book of Gene- 
sis Jacob purchases Leah and Rachel, and pays 
their father for themin work. The payment of 
the husband to the father was in Greek called 
the édva, in Latin the undrum. ‘The modern 
wedding ring is usually supposed to be a relic 
of this sale. Among the Germanic tribes, 
where woman was more highly honored, the 
husband gave a gift, not to the father, but to 
the bride herself. It was usually given on the 
morning after the wedding night, and called the 
morgengabe. It is preserved in the modern 
jointure. In Greece the sale of the daughter by 
the father was early replaced by a gift from the 
father to the husband for the use of his wife ; 
aud later this dowry was secured to the wife in 
most cases of separation. All these monetary 
transactions show how far marriage has its basis 
in property considerations. 

Greece was probably the first country to de- 
velop monogamy and to place women on an es- 
tablished basis of honor and of love. The part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, the 
fidelity of Penelope to Ulysses, the 
love of Alcestis dying for her hus- 
band, the filial piety of Antigone, 
the heroic death of Polyxena, the 
resignation of Iphigenia to her father, who 
would sacrifice her life to fulfil his vow, the joy- 
ous love of Nausicaa, are pictures of Grecian 
womanhood in the early age, which, Lecky says, 
‘* Rome and Christendom, chivalry and modern 
civilization, have neither eclipsed nor transcend- 
ed.’’ Yet the heroes of that age had concu- 
bines, Female captives were little respected. 
Woman was always regarded as the inferior of 
man. 

In the classic age of Greece, woman was 
legally more protected, was considered more 
capable of intellectual equality with man ; yet 
morals were much deteriorated and a sensual 
conception of woman far more developed. The 
virtuous woman was secluded. In Xenophon’s 
picture of the married life, the young wife is por- 
trayed as an innocent child, petted and tutored 
by her husband. Ata laterstage, Plutarch con- 
ceives of husband and wife as equals ; but usu- 
ally the virtuous woman.was under the tutelage 
first of her father, then of her husband ; if wid- 
owed, of her sons. Marriage was regarded in 
civic light as the means of producing citizens, 
Protected somewhat by the law, the Greek wife 
was by custom fettered exclusively to household 
circles, 

The Greek etera, or courtezan, was, on the 
contrary, free to develop mind and body, and be- 
came the intellectual companion of man. States- 
men like Pericles and philosophers like Socrates 
honored the Aefe@ra in public and in private. 
Says Lecky (Hzstory of European Morals, vol. 
ii., chap. v.): ‘‘If we can imagine Ninon de 
lEnclos at a time when the rank and splendor 
of Parisian society thronged her drawing-rooms, 
reckoning a Bossuet or a Fénelon among her 
followers—if we can imagine these prelates 
publicly advising her about the duties of her 
profession, and the means of attaching the affec- 
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tions of her lovers, we shall have conceived a 
relation scarcely more strange than that which a 
existed between Socrates and the courtezan 
Theodota.’’ Aspasia won the love of Pericles 
by her genius as well as by her beauty. The 
courtezan Leontium was among the followers. 
of Epicurus. Socrates owned his deep obliga- 
tion to the courtezan Deotina. : : 

Courtezans were honored, too, in connection 
withreligion. They were the voluptuous priest- 
esses of Aphrodite. The form of Phryne, carved 
in gold, stood in the Temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi. Schools of vice at Miletus, Tenedos, Les- 
bos, and Abydos were connected with the tem- 
ples. The love of beauty in a climate where 
the eye could become acquainted with the nude 
in’ the gymnasia and the baths, the worship of — 
life and the instruments of the propagation of 
life, tended to this result. In Pompeii a symbol 
of the male organ of generation seems common- 
ly to have been stamped on bread as represent- 
ing the sustainer of life. Nor must the sensual- 
ity of Greece and Rome be regarded as excep- 
tional. (See ProstiTuTIon.) Says Lecky (dem, 
chap. v.): 

‘‘There has arisen in society a figure which is cer- 
tainly the most mournful and in some respects the most 
awful upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell. 
That unhappy being whose very name is a shame to 
speak; who counterfeits with a cold heart the trans- 

orts of affection, and submits herself as the passive 
Instrument of lust; who is scorned and insulted as the 
vilest of her sex, and doomed for the most part to dis- 
ease and abject wretchedness and an early death, 
appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of the 
degradation and the sinfulness of man. Herself the 
supreme type of vice, she is ultimately the efficient 
guardian of virtue. But for her the unchallenged 
purity of countless happy homes would be polluted, 
and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder would 
have known the agony of remorse and despair. In that 
one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the 
passions that might have filled the world with shame. 
She remains, while creeds and civilizations rise and 


fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the 
sins of the people.” 


In Rome, woman, except in the very earliest 
period, was given more legal rights than in 
Greece. Marriage was regarded in law and in 
social ideals as a contract between 
equals, This in the earliest period 
was overridden, it is true, by the 
terrible powers given to the father 
of the family (see FamrLy) ; but this 
was gradually modified, and the Roman and 
Stoic exaltation of the individual was extended 
to the wife. ‘‘ Udz tu Cazus, ego Caza,’ the 
Roman wife could say. This tendency to con- 
ceive of marriage as a contract between sov- 
ereign individuals led to easy divorce. The dis- 
integration of marriage ties that set in is well 
known. (See Famity.) Seneca says that mar- 
riage was contracted to give piquancy to adul- 
tery. Friends exchanged wives. nder the 
empire the sensuality of the East was added to 
the vices of the West. In the East, alike in an- 
cient Babylon, in Persian poets and Arabian 
Nights tales, the conception of woman is almost 
purely sensual. The Jewish conception was to 
an extent, tho only to an extent, an exception 
to this. The women of the Jewish Scriptures 
show strength rather than the beauty of family 
love. Miriam, Deborah, Jael, Jezebel, Atha- 
liah, Esther, are heroines. Ruth almost alone 
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Tepresents a pure idyllic life. But the institu- 
tions of the Mosaic code, the polygamy of early 
Jewish life, the symbolism of the Song of Songs, 
show the sensual basis of the Jewish conception 
of woman out of which she could arise only by 
heroic deeds. Lecky thinks the Jewish type of 
woman far inferior to those of Greek poetry or 
Roman history. We find, however, a distinct 
evolution. Polygamy seems to have disap- 
peared after the purging sufferings of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The picturesin the New Tes- 
tament of Elizabeth, of Anna, and, above all, of 
Mary, even before the influence of Christianity, 
show the comparatively high and pure develop- 
ment of the Jewish woman in the days imme- 
diately before Christ. 

The influence of Christianity on the legal and 
political status of woman has been much dis- 
cussed. (See CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM ; 
CuurcH AND SocrAL ReEForM.) Viewed from 

the standpoint of modern ideas, the 
Pauline conception of woman is dis- 
Christianity. tinctly low. ‘* Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as 
unto the Lord, for the husband is 
the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the Church, and He is the Saviour of 
the body. Therefore as the Church is subject 
unto Christ, solet the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in everything,’’ so St. Paul writes to the 
Ephesians (chap. v. 22-24). Those who assert 
the low estimate of women held by St. Paul 
have undoubtedly no little basis for their view, 
even tho St. Paul immediately added, ‘‘ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the Church and gave Himself forit.’’ Marriage 
also by the Church fathers, and, tosome extent, 
even in the pages of the New Testament, is 
conceived of as at best a weakness, a legal 
concession to the flesh. Paul writes to the 
Corinthians that ‘‘it is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ; nevertheless to avoid fornica- 
tion, let every man have his own wife and every 
woman have her own husband”’ (1 Cor. vii. 1, 2). 
In the same letter he says: ** The wife hath not 
ower of her own body, but the husband ; and 
ikewise also the husband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife.’”’ The extremes to 
which the early Church carried the praise of vir- 
ginity and the identification of marriage with 
sin is well known. Jerome says that tho mar- 
riage may replenish the earth, virginity replen- 
ishes heaven (Westermarck’s History of Mar- 
ytage). (See FAmity.) 
evertheless, the ideas of the early Church 
must be compared not with our ideas, but with 
those of that day, and the purity of the Chris- 
tian family and the honor paid to woman is as 
light itself compared with the darkness of the 
impurity of the pagan world. ear i 

Christ’s teaching that evil consists in the im- 
pure heart rather than in the body, that he 
‘‘ who looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart,’”’ indicates an almost infinite advance in 
moral elevation. The mere fact that marriage 
became the symbol of the espousals of Christ 
and His Church indicated and led to an eleva- 
tion of the wedded life. ‘‘ Concubina”’ is never 
written on a Christian grave. Says Origen: 
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“There is not a Christian community which 
has not been exempted from a thousand vices 
and a thousand passions’’ (Contra Celsum). 
(For the influence of Christianity on the Roman 
legislation in regard to woman, see CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND SociAL Rerorm.) ‘ Tutelage of women 
must be done away with,’’ say Justinian’s Z7- 
stitutes. Many laws were passed giving woman 
more legal rights and protection. 

Coming to woman’s position in the Middle 

Ages, it appears the result of the blending of 
many influences, the laws of the Roman Em- 
pire, the ideals of Christianity, the 
asceticism of the clergy, the tradi- 
tions of Germanic tribes, the ro- Middle Ages. 
manticism of chivalry, and the lust 
of warlike men. (See MIDDLE AGEs ; 
FAMILY; CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM ; CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND SoctAL ReForm.) The Germanic 
tribes honored woman, yet rather, as we have 
seen abeve, on the basis of savage equality than 
of legal status. Compared with the corruption 
of Rome, the purity of Germanic marriage 
struck Tacitus, and, through him and similar 
writers, has been much emphasized, but its pu- 
rity did not begin to compare with that of early 
Christianity. Polygamy was allowed to princes ; 
the wife was usually bought ; the male adulter- 
er, by some laws at least, was allowed simply to 
pay the injured husband or to provide hima 
new wife. (See CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL RE- 
FORM.) 

The influence of the Church in the Middle 
Ages was twofold. The influence of monasti- 
cism and asceticism on the ordinary life of wom- 
an was almost whoily bad. To conceive of 
marriage as sin was to give it over tosin. The 
terrible reactions of asceticism and the corrup- 
tion developed by monasticism (g.v.) are well 
known. (See MippieAcss.) Nevertheless, the 
nunneries did enable some women to escape 
the violence of the times and develop saintly 
lives. 

In connection with this was the development. 
of Mariolatry. The worship of the Virgin has. 
probably more connection with the romantic 
and partly sensuous ideas of medieval chivalry 
than all writers are willing to admit. Yet no 
one can question its influence in part for good. 
Says Lecky : 

“Tt is also a striking illustration of the qualities 
which prove most attractive in women that one of 
whom we know nothing except her gentleness and her 
sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power ures 
the world incomparably greater than wasexercised by 
the most majestic female patriots of paganism. What- 
ever may be thought of its theological propriety, 
there can be little doubt that the Catholicreverence for 
the Virgin has done much to elevate and purify the 
ideal of woman and to soften the manners of men, It 
has had an influence which the worship of the pagan 
goddesses could never possess, for these had been 
almost destitute of moral beauty, and especially of 
that kind of moral beauty which is peculiarly femi- 
nine. It supplied in a great measure the redeeming 
and ennobling element in that strange amalgam of re- 
ligious, licentious, and military feeling which was 
formed around women in the age of chivalry, and 


which no succeeding change of habit or belief has 
wholly destroyed.” 


But the worship of the Virgin was an effect 
as wellasa cause. Lecky admits this when he 
says: ‘‘ The Pen ae that was gradually as- 
signed to the Virgin as the female ideal, in the 
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belief and the devotion of Christendom, was a 
consecration or an expression of the new value 
that was attached to the feminine virtues.’ 
Whence chivalry came no man wholly knows. 
It had a deep root in sensuality. No one can 
read the romances of the Middle Ages, the 
poetry of the minnesingers or the troubadours, 
without realizing this. Its honoring of woman 
was in part borne of degrading views. Men 
cannot pay certain forms of respect. to women 
without giving them, in their very adulation, 
the grossest insult. To praise a woman’s weak- 
ness is to acknowledge it, and to show that one’s 
ideal of womanhoodis weak. ‘To worship physi- 
cal love is to confess to a low type of loving. 
The connection between chivalry and licentious- 
ness is always close. Nevertheless there was 
another root. Woman in the Middle Ages stood 
for the softening of war and violence and strife. 
When the-knight knelt before his lady, he rose 
to a nobler manhood, and chivalry honored the 
source of the higher life. The chivalry of the 
Middle Ages was far higher than the classic 
worship of the Aete@re ; it was undoubtedly far 
lower than the less romantic love of women at 
the present time. 

The effect of the Protestant Reformation on 
the social status of woman was undoubtedly 
good, tho not an unmixed good. Its greatest 

. effect in this respect was to con- 
demn celibacy, the false praise of 


Prot- virginity, and the condemnation of 
estantism, marriage. Second only to this was 
its effect in freeing woman from 

subjection to the confessor and the 

priest. The sanctity of married life, the in- 


violability of the home, are almost distinctive- 
ly Protestant conceptions, Undoubtedly, with 
these enormous strides forward, certain evils 
came in. The tendency to secularize the mar- 
riage relation has to some extent tended also to 
commercialize it and to increase divorce (g.v.). 
However, of this secularizing and liberalizing 
' tendency has come the modern movement tow- 
ard woman’s rights. It has, however, only de- 
veloped in our owncentury. Milton, inhis day, 
petes Eve say to Adam (Paradise Lost, Book 
oie 


“‘God is the law, thou mine; 


To know no more is woman’s happiest knowledge and 
her praise.” 


Even Rousseau says : | 


‘““Women are specially made to please men. ... All 
their education should be relative to men. To please 
them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved 
and honored by them, to bring them up when young, 
to take care of them when grown up, to counsel, to 
console them, to make their lives agreeable and pleas- 
ant—these in all bee have been the duties of women, 
and it is for these duties that they should be educated 
from infancy.... Being incapable of judging for 
themselves fas to religion], they ought to accept the 
decision of their fathers and their husbands like that of 
the Church” (Eymz/e, ch. v.). 


In 1797 Charles Fox said in a speech ; 


“Tt has never been suggested in all the theories and 
Projects of the most absurd speculation, that it would 


be advisable to extend the elective suffrage to the 
female sex,” 


This brings us, however, to our own century, 
and we pass to consider : 
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II. Woman’s PRESENT LEGAL STATUS. 


(a) IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The brevity of this article prevents amy at- 
tempt to give a full statement of the conditions 
prevailing for women under the laws of each 
State and Territory, no two of their codes being 
exactly alike ; but the following statement has 
been compiled by Mrs. Rachel F. Avery for this 
encyclopedia from Jessie J. Cassidy’s Legad 
Status of Woman (1897). Says Mrs. Avery : 


“With the early ideas of woman as a chattel, it 
followed naturally that men making the laws should 
provide that whatever the woman possessed should 
also, with her person, become the property of her 
husband when she married. Slowly but surely this 
idea has had to give way to the realization of woman 
as a distinct creation, with individual rights of her 
own; we therefore find recorded in the laws and 
statutes and, in a few cases, in the constitutions of our 
States and Territories, a gradually increasing recogni- 
tion of the wife’s right to hold property after marriage. 

‘* Full control of property by the woman after 
marriage exists in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas,Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
jersey; ew York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregen, Okla- 

oma Territory, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In Nevada and 
South Dakota the wife may have full control, provided 
a list of her property be filed with the County Record- 
er; but this demand of the law would put such control 
out of the hands of many women. The first year 
which gave such a right to a woman was 1844, and the 
last such change in her favor was made in 1895. ; 

“ Partial control by the woman after marriage 
prevails in Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

“ Property ts entirely in the hands of the husband 
in Florida, Idaho and Texas. 

“ The Power to Will Property.—Since Connecticut 
set the example of giving this right to women, early in 
the century, all the other commonwealths have one by 
one followed; but this does not mean that a wife may 
will all her property away from the husband, no matter 
how unworthy he may have proven himself, unless 
she has legally separated herself from him. She has 
still no right to devise by will a dollar’s worth of the 
earnings of the marriage copartnership, these being 
considered as a part of her husband’s estate. In the 
matter of the recognition of the earning power of 
woman 77 marriage, it remains for the States where 
women are fully enfranchised to set an example in 
legislation. Asthings now stand, the hardest working 
wife, dying before her husband, dies penniless (unless 
having inherited money or earned it outside the home 
in some State where she has the mght to her own 
wages), and unable to provide by will foraged parents 
or her children by a preceding marriage. The hus- 
band, on the other hand, dying before his wife has it 
in his power to so eh ibs to the extent ot quite a lib- 
eral proportion of their joint earnings, should it please 
him so to do, provided he does not will away from the 
wife her dower. It is no mere phrase, but a Fact of law 
that the average wife is ‘buried from the home of her 
husband,’ for while he is alive she has no home of her 
very own. 

“A wife has ae to her own wages in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 

“She has partial right to her own earnings in 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Missouri, 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklaho- 
se Territory, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee and 

irginia. 


“ She has no control of her own earnings in Louisiana 
and Texas, 

‘In Pennsylvania the woman must present a petition 
under oath to the Court of Common Pleas that she in- 
tends to take advantage of the Act of 1872, giving her 
a right to her own wages, before she can really claim 
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them ; this seems an unnecessary addition tothe labor 
of earning them ; but the climax of man’s generosity to 

. woman is surely reached in Nevada, where the Act of 
1873, relating to wages of married women, states that 
“her earnings are the wife's, ¢f the husband has allowed 
Aer to appropriate them to her own use, and are deemed 
a gift from him to her.’ Think of the privilege of be- 
ing kindly permitted to ‘appropriate’ your own earn- 
ings, provided you would be careful to consider them 
“a gift’ from your husband ! 

“* The right of married mothers to their children has 
been refused longer than any other personal right,’ 
says Cassidy in her ‘Legal Status of Woman,’ from 
which this article is compiled. Men have been willing 
to give the child born out of wedlock to its mother, but 
legal heirs they have wished to hold in their own 
power. 

“ Mothers and fathers are equal in power in Colo- 
tado, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New York, Pennsyl- 
Vania and Rhode Island. 

“In all the other States and in the Territories the 
mother is at a disadvantage, varying from the point of 
being simply ignored legally while the father is living, 
to the more crushing injustice of having no power to 
prevent the father from willing away from her custody 
the youngest infant or even ‘a child likely to be born.’ 
It is sometimes claimed that such laws as this last 
mentioned (still holding in Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina) are dead letters, but this is not the case ; they are 
dead only so long as no case arises under them, but 
put to the test, they are as stern realities as if they had 
been enacted but yesterday.” 


For other phases of woman's legal position 
see articles upon MarriaGeE AND Divorce; 
AGE OF CONSENT ; WomAN’s WorK AND WAGES, 
ete. 

(6) IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


In Great Britain there has been recently great 
advance in woman’s legal status. Down to 1839, an 
English mother had no right to her own offspring. 
Her husband, even during her lifetime, could with 
immunity place his children under the control of his 
mistress, or wherever he would, and deny the mother 
allaccesstothem. After that year a mother, not guilty 
of adultery, could be protected in her right to care for 
her children up to the age of seven and to have access 
tothemtoalaterage. In 1873, on special application, a 
mother could gain the right to care for her children to 
the age of 16. All other legal powers were, however, 
vested in the father, and even after his death the 
mother was not the natural guardian of her own 
children. She was so recognized only by the law of 
1886. The father may yet, however, appoint a guardian 
to act with the mother after his death. Up till 1857,a 
man who abandoned his wife could return to her, 
appropriate her earnings, and sell all she had acquired, 
and do this repeatedly. The Act of 1857, however, 
protected the earnings of a deserted wife, and the 
Act of 1886 secured her alimony from her husband. 
In all cases, however, except desertion, the husband 
had full power over the wife’s earnings, He could be 
compelled to give her a bare maintenance, but 
otherwise he could spend her earnings in the brothel 
or where he would. Only by the law of 1870 were the 
wife’s own earnings protected. All other property 
was, however, left wholly unprotected. By common 
law the wife possessed nothing. All property willed 
to her after marriage over £200 was her husband’s. 
She could not sue or be sued, and could make 
no contract without the husband’s consent, The 
courts of chancery somewhat modified this, till 
ects of 1882and 1893 gave the wife pi ge protection. 
If a wife, however, dies intestate, all her property 
goes to her husband, If the husband dies intestate, 
and has no children, his wife only receives £500 more 
than one half his property, unless it does not exceed 
4500, the rest going to his nearest blood relations. 

In the divorce court, too, a husband need only 
prove adultery. The wife must prove adultery and 
some aggravation, like cruelty or desertion. 


(¢) ON THE CONTINENT. 


On the continent less advance has been made, tho 
in Russia woman’s property has been from the earliest 
times perfectly secure and unaffected by marriage. 
In Switzerland, the custom of treating women as per- 

etual ‘minors only wholly disappeared in 188r. 
Women’s earnings were protected in Sweden in 183 
and in Denmark in 1880. The property of married 
women was protected in Norway in 1888. New civil 
codes in Germany and Italy indicate advance. 
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Of Germany, Mrs. Bertrand Russell writes in 
The Nineteenth Century for September, 1896 : 


‘Associations founded for political objects may not 
have women, scholars, or apprentices as members, nor 
may women, scholars, or apprentices be present at any 
meetings of such associations.’ Soruns 
the Prussian Coalition law, and the laws 
of Bavaria, Brunswick, and some of the 
smaller States impose the same limita- 
tions on women. ‘These laws explain 
in a large measure why there is not in 
Germany any strong and well-organized woman move- 
ment. But besides the political there is also a social 
cause. The incomes of the professional and mercan- 
tile classes are much smaller than in England, and 
German women are therefore obliged to devote a 
great part of their time and thought to household 
work. ere 

“Tf unmarried girls of the middle class have re- 
volted to some extent, the cause has been mainly 
economic. Self-support rather than self-development 
was their aim, and tho it was a narrow aim it had 
init the germ of alarger-movement. Their first and 
most important question was that of higher education. 
German women could not attend the universities, 
tho, absurdly enough, foreign women were ad- 
mitted, aud they could not study or practice law or 
medicine. At last women are permitted to practice 
medicine, tho the training and degree for it must 
still be obtained abroad. German women may also 
now attend lectures in most of the German universi- 
ties, but without being allowed to matriculate, and 
generally on the sufferance of the professors. In the 
course of all this agitation, for even these few con- 
cessions have not been won without very great efforts, 
the women of the middle classes began to realize that 
no realimprovement could be effected in their position 
without some change of the laws. A woman is en- 
tirely under the guardianship of her husband, and 
her property and earnings are wholly at his disposal. 
After her children are four years old, she only has as 
much control over them as the law allows to those 
grossly immoral or inebriate fathers whose control 
has had to be supplemented by legally appointed 
guardians. And after the death of the father his will 
or the law may appoint a third person as guardian, 
who will have equal control with the mother over the 
children. If the mother marries again, she loses all 
control over children. . The future of the 
woman movement in Germany undoubtedly lies with 
the Social Democratic party, the only strong political 
party in the world that demands the full equality of 
the sexes.” - 


Of France, Jeanne E. Schmake says, in Zhe 
Forum for September, 1896 (condensed) : 


“The question of religious differences cannot be 
assed over when treating of the women’s question in 
Beane because of the stress laid upon it by the 
women themselves. Whatever may be the religious 
attitude of polztical France, the majority of French- 
women are Catholics; whereas up to January, 1893, 
the women’s movement in Paris was 
ostensibly hostile to Catholicism, and 
the tenets of its leaders extreme Re- 
ublicanism. Ainong the more thought- 
ul, it came to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted that there was room for some 
association of no special political or religious ten- 
dency—simply groups of men and women united on 
one point—viz., the amendment of laws concern- 
ing women, with perhaps no other point of contact 
of opinion. A powerful association was gradually 
forming. Among its earliest members were the 
leading journalists of Paris, deputies and senators of 
every shade of opinion, celebrated scientists and 
jurists, and a few of the best-known female authors, 
among whom was Madame Adam, now,for the first time 
taking part inthe women’s movement. Then, asif to 
ive special significance to the new mode of action, a 
ew women of the old French aristocracy, notably the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, joined the movement. With sucha 
staff the actual work was ROMAAESANELY easy, and I 
willingly consented to direct the young association ; 
and we started/’ Avant Courrzére on January 30, 31893. 

“Taking into consideration that the civil code is the 
one great obstacle to the emancipation of women in 
France, we decided to attack it. We were not long in 
coming to the conclusion that, financial freedom being 
the root of all liberty, we must first set to work to 
obtain for married women the right to their own 


earnings. 
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Me ebruary 27, 1896, the bill conferring upon 
Peed qomen ise sover of free disposition of their 
earnings passed the Chamber of Deputies without 
opposition—the first time in French history that a 
woman’s rights movement has received support from 
the government. It is difficult to predict what recep- 
tion we shall get in the Senate, yet even there we have 
many friends, and therefore have the right to be hope- 
ful. This very important modification of the French 
marriage laws affects about 4,500,000 workwomen, not 
to speak of authors, musicians, painters, actresses, 
teachers, shop-assistants, and domestic servants—in 
all about 6,000,000 women-workers, who, if married, 
have, as the law now stands, no right to their own 
earnings, if that right has not been stipulated for by a 
legal agreement made at the time of their marriage. 


III. ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


(a) ARGUMENTS FOR IT. 


The arguments for woman suffrage are 
based partly upon the asserted natural rights of 
woman, partly upon the need of woman’s influ- 
ence in politics both to protect her own sex and 
to purify the increasingly important realm of 
political action ; thirdly, upon the good results 
of woman suffrage where already tried. Upon 
the first point, says a leaflet published by the 
American Woman Suffrage Association : 


“The basic argument for woman suffrage is that 
women have as clear a title to the ballot as men have. 
It is urged that women are governed, but without 
their consent. From the Declaration of Independence 
is quoted: ‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’ In the support of 
the claim that the suffrage is a right of both sexes 
alike, the late George William Curtis said, in an ad- 
dress before the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867: 

““¢The rights which they [the fathers of the He pone nal 
declared to be inalienable are what are usually calle 
natural as distinguished from political rights, but 
they are not limited by sex. A woman has the same 
right to her life, liberty and property that a man has, 
and she has consequently the same right toan equality 
of protection that he has; and this, as I understand it. 
is whatis meant by the phrase, ‘‘ the right of suffrage.’ 
If Ihave a natural right to my life and liberty, I have 
the same right to everything that protects that life 
and liberty which any other man enjoys. I ask the 
same for every woman in this State. 

““*Our fathers answered the question of the best and 
surest protection of natural right by their famous 
phrase, ‘‘ the consent of the governed.’ That is to say, 
since every man is born with equal rights, he is en- 
titled to an equal protection of them with all other 
men; and, since government is that protection, right 
reason and experience alike demand that every person 
shall have a voice inthe government upon perfectiy 
equal and practicable terms—that is, upon terms 
which are not necessarily, insurmountable by any part 
of the people. “ 

“e. . . Ideny that the people of the State of New 
York can rightfully—that is, according to right reason 
and the principles of this government derived from it, 
permanently exclude any class of persons or any person 
whatever from a voice in the government, unless it 
can be clearly established that their participation in 
political power would be dangerous to the State,’ ” 


Upon the second point, the need for woman 
suffrage, it is claimed that women cannot be 
adequately protected while men alone make 
the laws, and the denial of the franchise to 
women is denounced as a stigma degrading her 
to the same category with idiots, lunatics, and 
criminals, It is urged that woman’s mind 
would be broadened and elevated by a study of 
public questions, and, further, that voting is the 
quietest, easiest, most dignified, and least con- 
Spicuous way of influencing public affairs. It 
1s asserted that women need the ballot to pro- 
tect their business interests and to acquire social 
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and personal rights that are now denied them. 
It is claimed that woman suffrage would in- 
crease the strength of the home element in poli- 
tics, secure the election of better men to office, 
and introduce higher moral standards into 
government. 

(For evidence of the need of woman to pro- 
tect her sex in legislation, see Sec. 2 of this arti- 
cle, on ‘‘ Woman’s Present Legal Status.’ See 
also article AGE OF CONSENT.) A 

Concerning the results of woman suffrage, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the Wom- 
an's Journal of Boston, writes the Vozce of 
November g, 1893, as follows : 


“¢In England, Mr. Gladstone is on record as saying 
the women have exercised municipal suffrage *“* without 
detriment and with great advantage.’’ Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the band of highly conservative 
English women who published a ‘“*remonstrance ” 
against granting parliamentary suffrage to women, 
a few years ago, were careful to say that they had no 
objection to municipal suffrage, and even thought its 
responsibilities had exerted a beneficial effect on the 
character of women. 

‘“*In the States where women have school suffrage 
only, the vote of women has generally been small, as 
the vote of men is always small wherever the school 
committee are chosen at a separate election; but the 
women who have voted have been almost without ex- 
ception of the intelligent and respectable class. 

“* The statement has been widely circulated that the 
vote of the Boston women for the school board is 
falling off. At the last school election in Boston, 4000 
more women voted than at the previous election; and 
the women’s vote for the past five years has meas 
more than six times what it averaged for the five 
years previous.’ 

“In Wyoming, full suffrage was extended to women 
by the Legislature of that Territory in 1869. The 
results proved so satisfactory that the law was con- 
tinued upon the statute book for 20 years. In 1889, the 
constitutional convention elected to frame a constitu- 
tion for the new State of Wyoming and embodied a 
woman suffrage clause in the constitution by a five- 
sixths vote. The constitution containing this woman 
suffrage clause was submitted to the people (the 
people in this case meaning both men and women), and 
was ratified by a very large majority. Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union with this clause in its constitu- 
tion by a vote of 132 to rrg in the House of Represen- 
tatives and a vote of 29 to 18 in the Senate. The 
House of the Wyoming Legislature of 1893, just before 
adjournment, passed by a unanimous vote the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution : 

- ta A resolved by the Second Legislature of the State 
(4) VOMIRNE : 

“*That the possession and exercise of suffrage by 
the women in Wyoming for the past quarter of a 
century has wrought no harmand has done great good 
in many ways; that it has largely aided in banishing 
crime, pauperism, and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent and oppressive legislation ; that it 
has secured peaceful and orderly elections, good gov- 
ernment, and a remarkable degree of civilization and 
public order; and we point with pride to the facts that 
after nearly 25 years of woman suffrage not one county 
in Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our jails are almost 
empty, and crime, except that committed by strangers 
in the State, is almost unknown; and as the result of 
experience we urge every civilized community on 
earth to enfranchise its women without delay. 

‘** Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded by the governor of the State to 
the Legislature of every State and Territory in this 
country, and to every legislative body in the world; 
and that we request the press throughout the civilized 
world to call the attention of their readers to these 
resolutions,’ 

“Every governor of Wyoming for more than 20 years — 


has testified that much good has resulted from woman 
suffrage.” 


More recent experience bears out, according 
to the woman suffrage believers, these good re- 
sults. The first legislature elected in Colorado — 
after the granting of woman suffrage raised 
the age of consent from 14 to 18, and gavea 
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married woman an equal voice with her husband 
in regard to children. At the last election in 
Denver, the women are credited with defeating 
the saloon element. A correspondent of the 
Congregationalist writes from Sydney, South 
Australia, under date of May 9, 1896, that it is 
generally conceded there that woman suffrage 
has ade parliamentary elections more orderly. 
it is true that nowhere has woman suffrage 
introduced startling changes, but this is neither 
to be expected nor desired. 


OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ANSWERED, 


The main objections to woman suffrage are 
that (1) women are physically disqualified from 
. participation in the actual work of government ; 
that they are unfitted for service in the fire and 
police departments and for the work of paving 
and lighting streets, building roads, and other 
forms of public property ; (2) home duties would 
prevent woman, even if she were physically 
able, from participating in the administration 
of law, chiefly in such capacities as police officer 
and juror ; (3) woman suffrage would divide the 
husband and wife and leave the family no 
longer a social unit ; (4) women are now virtu- 
ally represented at the polls and in government. 

To the first objection cited above the answer 
is, that what the voter needs is not personal 
knowledge of how to build sewers, construct 
aqueducts, run law courts, etc., but sufficient 
judgment and common sense to elect honest men 
to office to attend to these things. Women 
share in the results of these material things of 
government, and if the work has been badly 
performed, women suffer quite as much as the 
men, and therefore are entitled to a voice in 
the choosing of men who shall control these 
matters. 

To the second objection answer is made that 
a woman need not cease to be domestic because 
she is also patriotic and takes an intelligent in- 
terest in public questions. Such a patriotic 
woman will be a more rational companion for 
her husband and a broader-minded mother for 
her children. Women owe the men of their 
families mental and spiritual companionship. 
In none of the States is the ability to bear arms 
or serve as juror or police officer regarded asa 
qualification for thesuffrage, Notall male citi- 
zens, but only able-bodied male citizens, are 
subject to police duty. Women at home have 
as much time for voting as busy men, and they 
have more time for thought. : 

To the third objection, reply is made that in 
matters of opinion and belief the unit must nec- 
essarily be the individual, not the family. The 
family ought to be a unit in affection, but it 
cannot always be a unit in opinion, and it rare- 
ly is so. ad 

There is no: country where the franchise is 
given to every head of a family and to no one 
else. No matter how many men over 21 years 
of age there may be in a household, each of 
them has a vote to represent his opinion. With 
the family as the suffrage unit, a widower who 
-hhad lost his wife and children would be de- 
barred from voting, because he is no longer the 
head of a family. 

To the fifth objection, that women are repre- 
sented already, the reply is, men cannot repre- 
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sent women, because they are unlike women. 
Women as a class have tasks, interests and 
occupations which they alone can adequately 
represent. Men specially represent material 
interests ; women will specially represent the 
interests of the home. ‘The laws relating tothe 
liquor traffic and to social purity, and the laws 
giving the husband power of disposing of his 
wife’s property or children without her consent, 
and many other laws that might be cited, are 
evidence that the views of women are not rep- 
resented in government. James Otis, one of 
the earliest American orators and a contem- 
porary of Patrick Henry, said: ‘‘No such 
phrase as ‘virtual representation’ was ever 
known in law or constitution. It is altogether 
a subtlety and an ilusion, wholly unfounded 
and absurd.”’ 

Other objections are : (1) politics are necessa- 
rily corrupting ; (2) women would vote as their 
husbands or fathers do ; (3) the best women will 
not vote ; (4) most women do not want to vote ; 
(5) woman suffrage would only double the vote 
without changing results ; (6) woman suffrage 
would diminish respect for women. 

The answers generally made to these objec- 
tions are: (1) ‘‘If politics are necessarily cor- 
rupting,’’ why not advise good men to quit vot- 
ing? (2) Many women have no husbands and 
no living fathers. lf they have and vote as 
these men do, there will be no quarrel ; if they 
vote differently, then this objection falls to the 
ground. (3) Women who w7// not vote are not 
the best women. Women who are really con- 
scientious will not shirk their duties when the 
time comes. (4) There is frequently an election 
toward which a majority of the voters may be 
said to be indifferent. It has been shown by 
statistics that, except in years of presidential 
election, a majority of men in Massachusetts do 
not vote. (5) But the quality of the voters 
changes the quality of politics. A political 
party of men and women will not be the same 
as a party of men alone. (6) Voting is power. 
Power always commands respect. Women 
armed with the ballot will be stronger and more 
respected than ever before. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The arguments against woman suffrage are 
as various as those claimed for it, The main 
argument is that influence and power, even po- 
litical influence and power, are and ought to be 
of more kinds than one. Voting isnot the only 
means of political and social power. Quiet 
home influences are greater powers, even in 
politics, and in this realm woman is supreme. 
Men rule the outer world, women the inner. 
To drag women into the public arena is to 
weaken her influence at home and to violate 
that law of sex which nature has made, not 
man. 

That women do not need to vote in order to 
secure proper legislation can be seen by the fact 
that without the ballot, laws almost revolution- 
ary have been enacted in favor of women in 
almost all countries within the last few years, 
In England and in many American States, wom- 
en are legally protected as muchas men. Some 
injustices doubtless remain, but these are bal- 
anced by instances where women are more pro- 
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tected than men. Says Dr. Goldwin Smith, in 
Essays on Questions of the Day: 


“The law regarding the property of married women 
has been so far reformed in the interests of the wife, 
that, instead of being unduly favorable to the hus- 
band, it seems rather inspired by mistrust of him. 
The practice is still moreso. It has become the custom 
to tie up a woman’s property on marriage So that she 
shall not be able, even if she is so inclined, to make 
provision for her husband, in case he survives her, in 
old age, and save him from the necessity of receiving 
alms from his own children. . . . 

“That the administration of the law has been un- 
favorable to women few will contend. In jury cases, 
at least, the difficulty is not for women to get justice 
against men, but for men to get justice against 
women.”’ 


Says Francis M. Scott, of New York : . The 
law of this State not only does not discriminate 
against woman in any respect, save that of vot- 
ing, but actually affords to her many special 
privileges and immunities not enjoyed by men.”’ 

Undoubtedly laws could be improved for both 
men and women; but all cannot be done ina 
day, and the fact, which no one can deny, that 
enormous progress has recently been made in 
the legal status of women without woman 
suffrage shows that it is zo¢ necessary to such 
progress. Nor does woman suffrage neces- 
sarily bring great improvement. Even its 
friends do not claim that it has accomplished 
much. Says a tract, Woman Suffrage Test- 
ed by tts Fruzts, published by the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Woman : 

“In Wyoming, full suffrage was given to women in 
1869, and has been exercised by them ever since, at 


first under the territorial and later under the State 
form of government. ... 
‘“Wyoming enjoys the distinction of legalizing 
gambling. Licenses are granted for gambling just as 
they are for liquor-selling, tho ata higherrate. ... 
“There is another section of the Wyoming statutes 
in which we fail to recognize the gentle and humaniz- 
ing influence of women, It is Section 875, and defines 
‘excusable homicide’ thus: ‘When committed by 
accident or misfortune in the heat of passion upon any 
sudden or sufficient provocation, or upon a sudden 
combat; provided that no undue advantage is taken, 
nor any dangerous weapon used, and that the killing 
is not done in a cruel or unusual manner.’ There may 
be other States which pronounce killing ‘excusable’ 
when done in ‘the heat of passion,’ provided it is not 
preuces by unusual cruelty, but we do not recall 
em. 


Of Colorado, a writer in The Outlook for March 
20, 1897, Says woman sutfrage has not purified 
politics ; that the laws of the State as regards 
social purity and the rights of married women 
are not yet abreast of some of the Eastern States, 
while Wyoming is far behind Colorado. 

The bad results of wofen’s entry into the 
public arena are not so easily shown, because 
they consist mainly in the weakening of the 
home life and the quiet influence of women. 
But though they cannot be shown, they may be, 
and many believe that they are most marked 
and most threatening. 

Feeling that there isa profound law of nature 
which enthrones woman in the home as men in 
political life, most women do not want the suf- 
frage. Says the tract, Tested by its Fruzts : 

“How small is tl ‘ i 
wish the ballot may be interred fromthe «retecona ae 
upon the question of municipal suffrage for women 
taken in Massachusetts in 1895. The opportunity was 


given to women at that election, without any expense 
or any trouble beyond that of registering and vohee: 
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to say whether they wanted municipal suffrage. Out 
of about 575,000 women entitled to vote, only 22,204 €X- 
ressed a desire for the ballot. In Massachusetts, there— 
ore, where the suffrage agitation has been as active 
as anywhere in the Union, less than 4 per cent. of the 
women want to vote. Assuming that this ratio holds. 
generally, the suffrage proposition is that the ballot 
shall be forced upon the 96 per cent. of indifferent or 
reluctant women, because the 4 per cent. wish it.’ 


Victoria Woodhull Martin, in the Humanita- 
rian for July, 1896, says upon this point : 


“In England, while other aspects of the woman’s. 
movement have gained ground, this (the suffrage 
phase) has moved slowly. Little has been achieved 
beyond a monster petition; despite the platitudes of 
vote-catching ministers, the bill was relinquished in 
the last Parliament amid ribald laughter, and this 
session it has been dropped with a silence which is even. 
more contemptuous.” 


Says Heloise Jamison, inthe Woman's Jour- 
nal for May, 1894 : 


‘““Woman’s place isin the forefront of life, that of the 
family and of the nation. 3 : ‘ 

‘“Woman’s chance of saving, elevating, caring for 
them lies in staying with them behind the barrier 
that love has raised. Her chance of protecting herself 
and man is to go with him to the edge of battle, pray 
for him in the needs-must of public duty, be the in- 
centive for his return, and the reward of his hard 
endeavor. ... ; 

“The destiny of the race isin her hands. God and 
man have placed it there, and it isin no spirit of self- 
praise or gratulation that she must carry on what is, 
after all these ages, but just begun. Every power in 
her must awake; she will decide what public work 
is consistent with this final duty and what is not. 
Chivalry is no myth of the Middle Ages, but a truth 
of the century about todawn. The names of mother, 
wife, sister must not become the football of sentiment- 
mongers or of mistaken realists in thought. If the 
ballot would be a hindrance, we must have none of it.” 


References: 7/e Selig Woman Suffrage, Stan- 
ton, Anthony, and Gage; 7he Legal Status o Women, 
Jessie J. Cassidy; The Matriarchate, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton ; The Sudbjection of Woman, ae Stuart Mill; 
The Rights of Women, Ostrogorski; Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, Mary Wollstonecraft; Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century, Margaret Fuller; Aistory of 
Woman, Lydia Maria Child, For views opposed to 
woman suffrage see Helen K. Johnson’s Woman and 
the Republic. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 
— The woman svwffrage movement in England 
is a natural outgrowth from the great Reform 
Act of 1832, which, by admitting £10 household- 
ers to vote, gave a wide extension to the elec- 
torate ina popular direction. But the extension 
applied to men only ; the act excluded women 
from all share in its provisions by restricting 
the new franchises to ‘‘ male persons.”’ 

This was the first time that the word ‘‘ male’ 
had been used in the electoral law of Eng- 
land ; hitherto the words used had always been 
of a generic character—‘' persons,’’ ‘‘ freehold- 
ers,’’ etc. Yetatthe very time Parliament thus 
deliberately excluded them from this right of 
citizenship, numbers of women were taking a 
keen interest in the great public questions of 
the time. The long struggle over the Reform 
Bill had called out the enthusiasm of the sisters, 
wives, and mothers, as well as of the brothers, 
husbands, and fathers of the land. The inter-— 
est women were thus learning to take in public 
questions was still further developed by the agi- 
tation for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

An article in the Westminster Review from 
the pen of Mrs. John Stuart Millin 1851, anda ~ 
pamphlet on the Right of Women to the Po- 
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litical Franchise, by “ Justitia,” in 1855, were 
among the early indications that a strong feel- 
ing was gradually growing up among thought- 
ful people against the exclusion of women from 
the franchise—a feeling that only waited an op- 
portunity to take definite form of expression. 
That opportunity came when the return of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, as member for Westminster 
in 1865, gave the women’s cause a champion in 
the House of Commons just at the very time 
when a further extension of household suffrage 
was in prospect. 

Three thoughtful women already engaged in 
promoting the employment and higher educa- 
tion of women—Miss Jessie Boucherett (who in 

1859 had founded the Society for 

Employment of Women), Miss Bar- 
Beginnings, bara -Leigh-Smith, or, as she had 

then become, Mrs. Bodichon, and 

Miss Emily Davies (the future 
founders of Girton College)—consulted Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, He said he would be glad to 
present a petition if it were signed by 100 wom- 
en ; he would not like to present one with less 
than roo names. They set to work and pro- 
cured the signatures of 1499 women to a petition 
of which the terms were as follows : 


“That it having been expressly laid down by high 
authorities that the possession of property in this 
country carries with it the right to vote in the election 
of representatives in Parliament, it is an evident 
anomaly that some holders of property are allowed to 
use this right, while others, forming no less a constitu- 
ent part of the nation, and equally qualified by law to 
hold property, are not able to exercise this privilege. 

“That the participation of women in the govern- 
ment is consistent with the principles of the British 
constitution, inasmuch as women in these islands have 
always been held capable of sovereignty, and women 
are eligible for various public offices. 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly .pray your 
honorable house to consider the expediency of provid- 
ing for the representation of all householders, without 
distinction of sex, who possess such property or rental 
qualification as your honorable house may determine.”’ 


The petition was presented by Mr. Mill in 
May, 1866. In the autumn of that year a paper 
was read by Mrs. Bodichon at the Social Science 
Congress in Manchester, on reasons for the en- 
franchisement of women. This paper attracted 
considerable attention to the subject, and its 
immediate result was the formation of a Wom- 
an Suffrage Committee in Manchester, and 
the introduction of Miss Lydia Becker to the 
movement with which henceforth her life be- 
came identified. As honorable secretary of the 
Manchester Committee, she threw all her great 
powers of mind into the work. 

On May 2oth, 1867, Mr. Mill introduced his 
amendment to the representation of the People’s 
Bill to leave out the word mwzam and insert fer- 
son, The amendment was rejected by 196 to 83. 

In the autumn of 1868 a general election took 
place, and constitutional lawyers like Mr. Chis- 
holm Anstey having given it as their opinion 
that women who held qualifications under the 
early franchises in force before the Act of 1832 
were legally entitled to vote, 5000 women in 
Manchester and others in various places applied 
to have their nameson the register. The revis- 
ing barristers were uncertain ; some allowed, 
some disallowed the claim; a test case * was 
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brought before the Court of Common Pleas and 
argued before Lord Chief Justice Bovill ; judg- 
ment was given against the claim on the ground 
that it was contrary to usage for women to vote. 

After this decision, the movement became defi- 
nitely organized, and a band of earnest women, 
some of whom have passed away and some con- 
tinue still in the work, set themselves resolutely 
to the task. 

The next important step was the introduction 
in 1870 of the ‘‘ Bill to Remove the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women,” by Mr. John Bright, 
M.P. The bill, which consisted of one clause, 
was as follows : 

‘““That in all acts relating to the qualification or reg- 
istration of voters, or persons entitled or claiming to 
be registered and to vote in the election of members of 
Parliament, wherever words occur which import the 
masculine gender, the same shall be held to include 
females, for all purposes connected with and having 
reference to the right to be registered as voters, and | 
to vote in such election, any law or usage to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

The second reading was carried on May 4 by 
124 votes to 91 ; but when it came into commit- 
tee on the 12th, the.opponents rallied in force 
and cast it out by 220 votes against to 94 in 
favor. 

Again and again a bill was introduced, again 
and again debates took place in the House of 
Commons, with varying results. 

In 1879 the procedure was varied by the in- 
troduction of a resolution in place of a bill. 
The resolution, which was moved by Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, was in the following terms : 


“That in the opinion of this house it is injurious to 
the best interests of the country that women, who are 
entitled to vote in municipal, parochial, and school- | 
board elections, when possessed of the statutory quali- 
fications, should be disabled from voting in parliamen- 
tary elections, altho possessed of the statutory qualifi- 
cations, and that it is expedient that this disability be 
forthwith repealed.” 

In the autumn of 1879 the Social Science . 
Congress again met in Manchester, when Miss. 
Becker read a paper on the Be of the 
Enfranchisement of Women, in which she gave 
a sketch of the progress of the movement since 
1866, and noted that during that period there 
had been presented to the House of Commons 
9563 petitions in favor of the bill, with upward 
of 2,958,848 signatures, and that between 1300: 
and 1400 public meetings had been held, being 
an average of above two meetings per week 
during the last 13 years. ' 

In 1880 anticipation was now becoming gen- 
eral of a new reform bill which should extend to 
the agricultural laborer in the counties the 
same household suffrage which 
had been extended to dwellers in 
boroughs by the Act of 1867, and 
the workers for woman suffrage 
hoped that this bill would bring 
them the fitting opportunity foreshadowed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 

Mass meetings of women now became the 
most prominent feature of the work, and a 
series of magnificent meetings, when the largest 
halls of the largest towns overflowed with thou- 
sands of women, mark the work of the next 
three years. ; ; 

At last the long-expected Reform Bill was in- 
troduced in 1884, Mr, William Woodall moved 
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a new clause for the inclusion of women, but 
was met by determined resistance on the part 
of the Government, Mr. Gladstone stating in 
the most emphatic manner that the Government 
would decline all further responsibility for the 
Franchise Bill if the clause was adopted. cine 
division list showed 271 against to 135 1n favor. 

A brighter prospect arose for a time in 1886, 
when the Parliamentary Franchise Extension 
to Women Bill actually passed a second reading ; 
but Parliament was dissolved before the bill 
reached the stage of going into committee, In 
the general election which followed, for the 
first time a clear majority of the members elect- 
ed pronounced themselves, at the time of their 
election, in favor of the principle of woman 
suffrage. ; hk 

Yet for five successive sessions the pressure 
of public business precluded the question com- 
ing forward, : 

It was not until 1892 that the parliamentary 
leaders obtained a day (April 27) for a debate, 
when the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour concluded his 
speech with the following words : 

“You will give a vote to aman who contributes 
nothing to taxation but what he pays on his beer, while 
you refuse enfranchisement to a woman because she 
ds a woman, whatever her contribution to the State 
may be. She has sufficient ability to look after light- 
ing and paving, but is not so fitted to look after the in- 
terests of the empire as a man who cannot point out 
on the map the parts of the world of which that em- 
pire is composed. I think from all I can hear that this 
bill is not likely to be successful on this occasion ; but, 
depend upon it, if any further alteration of the fran- 
chise is brought forward as a practical measure, this 
question will again arise, menacing and ripe for solu- 
tion, and it will not be possible for this house to set it 
aside as a mere speculative plan advocated by a body 
of faddists. Then you will have to deal with the prob- 


lem of woman suffrage, and to deal with it ina com- 
plete fashion.” 


The opponents of the measure made unusual 
efforts to prevent its passage. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote a letter to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., which 
was widely circulated in pamphlet form, urging 
members to vote against it; yet it was only 
lost by the narrow majority of 23. 

Other efforts have met similar fates in later 
years. But the advocates of the measure are 
by no means daunted, for they see unmistakable 
indications of the growth of opinion throughout 
the country, especially as seen in the readiness 
to sign the appeal from women in favor of wom- 
an suffrage which was circulated throughout 
the country in the winter of 1893-94 and ensu- 
ing spring. This appeal received 248,000 signa- 
tures of women of all ranks, parties, and occu- 
pations, and furnishes evidence of the continued 
growth of the movement which will be brought 
before the attention of members of Parliament 
whenever there is again prospect of a debate in 
the House of Commons, 


HELEN BLACKBURN. 


LOCAL FRANCHISES EXERCISED BY WOMEN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


Munictpal—The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
restricted the franchise tor town councils elections 
in England and Wales to ma/e persons. The Munici- 
he Corporations Act of 1869 removed the restriction, 

he Scotch Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 extend- 
ed the report to women in Scotland. 

School Board.—The Education Act of 1870, by which 
school boards were created, gave women precisely the 
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unty Counctls.—The Local Government Acts of 

wise sete Te creating county councils in England and 
Scotland, gave women the right of voting. They are 
not, however, eligible for election. : 

Poor Law Guardian Vestries.—These old parochial 
bodies, in which women rate-payers could vote and 
be elected, have all been changed by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894, which has vested their duties in 
parish and district councils. | i 

Parish and District Counctls.—The first elections 
for these new bodies were held in December (1894). 
Women can elect and be elected, and for the first time 
married women were declared qualified to vote, pro- 
vided they possess a qualification separate from their 
husbands. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES.—The year 1848 is to the history 
of the struggle for woman’s political rights what 
1776 is to the story of the American Revolu- 
tion. So strongly did the men and women who 
inaugurated the struggle for ‘‘ woman’s rights’ 
feel this analogy that at the first convention 
held for this purpose they used the Declaration 
of Independence as the model and framework 
of their own declaration of principles. 

But no great movement comes unprepared 
for or unheralded, and the Woman's Rights 
Convention of 1848 had had its John the Bap- 
tists crying in the wilderness of prejudice and 
injustice. ‘ 

In 1790 Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication 
of the Rights of Women, published in Lon- 
don, attracted attention from liberal thinkers. 
Harriet Martineau, by her numerous writings 
upon political economy, demonstrated practi- 
cally woman’s ability to enter the realm of poli- 
tics. As early as 1820 Frances 
Wright, of Scotland, visited this 
country, and in 1828 lectured in Beginnings. 
many places, striving to arouse the 
people to the danger threatening 
from the attempt to unite Church and State. All 
her influence was toward the recognition of 
woman equally with man in national affairs, 
Ernestine L. Rose, a brilliant and beautiful 
Polish woman, worked earnestly in this same 
direction, 

It would be impossible to even mention here 
the host of women who, in the first half of this 
century, bore witness to their faith in the pow- 
ers of their own sex to fill a wider ‘‘ sphere’ 
than the one appointed to them by the men of 
their day and generation, Emma Willard, in 
education ; Elizabeth Blackwell, Clemence Lo- 
zier, Ann Preston, Hannah Longshore, Marie 
Zakrzewski, and Mary Putnam Jacobi, in medi- 
cine ; Sarah and Angelina Grimke, Lydia Maria 
Child, Abby Kelley, Sarah Pugh, and Lucretia 
Mott, through their participation in the anti- 
slavery struggle ; Margaret Fuller, in her liter- 
ary work ; Antoinette L. Brown, in the minis- 
try; Susan B. Anthony, in the temperance 
work ; Lucy Stone, at Oberlin, and in 1847 from 
the pulpit of her brother’s church at Brookfield, 
Mass.—these all stood as pioneers making ready 
the way for the response to the call for the con- 
vention which made the first organized demand 
for “‘ equality of rights for woman, social, relig- 
ious, and political.” 

One other influence, and perhaps the greatest 
of all, leading directly to the calling of the 
Seneca Falls Convention, cannot be omitted 
here, This was the exclusion from the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London in 
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1840, of the women sent there as delegates. A 
number of anti slavery societies in this country 
elected women to represent them in the delib- 
erations of that body; the English members 
were unprepared for this, and regarded it as‘an 
innovation not to be endured ; a most exciting 
discussion filled the first day of the convention. 
Wendell Phillips, George Bradburn, also of 
Massachusetts, the venerable George Thomp- 
son, and Henry B. Stanton, stood as the advo- 
cates of the rights of the women as delegates. 
The clergymen were, as a body, bitterly op- 
posed to their admission. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the World’s (?) Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention refused to accept the women comin 
from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts fully 
credentialed as delegates, among whom were 
Lucretia Mott, Abby Kimber, Ann Green Phil- 
lips, Abby Southwick. Sarah Pugh, and Mary 
Grew. William Lloyd Garrison, who, owing to 
delay at sea, arrived too late to take part in the 
discussion of the woman question in the con- 
vention, declined to take his seat as a delegate 
in a body which had refused the women, and sat 
with them in the gallery, a silent spectator dur- 
ing the ten days’ discussion of a subject of such 
deep interest to him as the freedom of the slaves. 
He should be honored by every self respecting 
woman for this testimony in her behalf. Na- 
thaniel P. Rogers, editor of the Herald of Free- 
dom, of Concord, N. H., approved of Mr. Garri- 
son’s attitude, and decided to deciine his seat in 
the convention ; so the women delegates had 
two American men who felt strongly enough 
this illogical and unjust discrimination against 
sex to sit with the disfranchised women through- 
out the convention. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who had accom- 
panied her husband, Henry B. Stanton, to Lon- 
don for the convention, in conversation with 
Lucretia Mott about the iniquitous attitude of 
the assembly on the woman question, decided 
that men needed educating on this subject as 
much as upon the freedom of the black slaves, 
and they agreed that later they would havea 
convention to discuss the position and rights of 
women. This was the seed from which grew 
the meeting of which the following is the call, 
which appeared in the Senxeca County Courier 


of July 14, 1848: 


“ Woman's Rights Convention.—A convention to dis- 
cuss the social, civil, and religious condition and rights 
of woman will be held in the Wesleyan Chapel, at 
Seneca Falls, New York, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 19, 20, current, commencing at 10 o’clock 
AM. During the first day the meeting will be exclu- 
sively for women, who are earnestly invited to attend. 
The public generally are invited to be present on the 
second day, when Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, and 
other ladies and gentlemen will address the conven- 
tion,” 


This call was without signatures ; it was is- 
sued by Lucretia Mott, Martha C. Wright (her 
sister), Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mary Ann 
McClintock. Altho not invited to the first 
day’s sessions, men came, and in such num- 
bers as made it impossible to exclude them, It 
was therefore decided to have a man preside, 
and James Mott took the chair. After a num- 
ber of addresses, the new declaration of inde- 
pendence, entitled a Declaration of Sentiments, 
was presented, and, after discussion and slight 
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amendment, accepted, It followed exactly the 
form of the Declaration of 1776, substituting 
the words ‘‘ all men”’ for ‘' King George.’’ As 
the original document related eighteen griey- 
ances, so that of the women contained exactly 
that number. Let me quote some of these : 


_ ‘ The history of mankind is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations on the part of man toward 
woman, having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over her. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid world. 

“He has never permitted her to exercise her in- 
alienable right to the elective franchise. 

“He has compelled her to submit to laws in the 
formation of which she has had no voice. 

“He has withheld from her rights which are given 
to the most ignorant and degraded men—both natives 
and foreigners. 

“Having deprived her of this first right of a citizen, 
the elective franchise, thereby leaving her without 
representation in the halls of legislation, he has 
oppressed her on all sides. 

“He has made her, if married, in the eye of the law, 
civilly dead 

‘‘He has taken from her all right in property, even 
to the wages she earns, 

“After depriving her of all rights as a married 
woman, if single, and the owner of property, he has 
taxed her to support a government which recognizes 
her only when her property can be made profitable to 
it. 

‘““He has monopolized nearly all the profitable em- 
ployments, and from those she is permitted to follow, 
she receives but a scanty remuneration. He closes 
against her all the avenues to wealth and distinction 
which he considers most honorable to himself. Asa 
teacher of theology, medicine, or law she is not known. 

“He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a 
aa education, all colleges being closed against 

er. 

‘“*He allows her in Church, as well as State, but a 
subordinate position, claiming apostolic authority for 
her exclusion from the ministry, and, with some ex- 
ceptions, from any public participation in the affairs 
of the Church. 

“Among the resolutions passed by the convention 
were the following, the only one which occasioned 
much discussion being that upon suffrage. 

“* Resolved, That the same amount of virtue,delicacy, 
and refinement of behavior that is required of woman 
in the social state should also be required of man, 
and the same transgressions should be visited with 
equal severity on both man and woman. 

“© Resolved, That it is theduty of the women of this 
country to secure to themselves their sacred right to 
the elective franchise.’ ”’ 


It will be seen that the Declarations and Reso- 
lutions in this very first convention demanded 
all the most radical friends of the movement 
have since claiined, such as equal rights in the 
universities, in the trades and professions ; the 
right to vote; to share in all political offices, 
honors, and emoluments ; to complete equality 
in marriage; to personal freedom, property, 
wages, children ; to make contracts ; to sue and 
be sued ; and to testify in courts of justice. At 
this time the condition of married women under 
the common law was nearly as degraded as that 
of the slave on the Southern plantation. 

Since 1848 the work of the advocates of wom- 
an suffrage has been to make good the claims 
set forth at Seneca Falls. To this end they 
have held conventions, organized associations 
all over the country, instituted courses of politi- 
cal study in their equal suffrage clubs, in 
preparation for their exercise of political func- 
tions, circulated petitions, sent out lecturers, 
worked to change laws through various State 
legislatures and in constitutional conventions, 
through amendments to State constitutions, and 
through their national associations, sought to 
secure from Congress the submission of an 
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amendment to the National Constitution en- 
franchising the women of the United States. 

For many years this was carried forward by 
individuals working through other associations. 
Finding the work for woman suffrage was 

hampered by its close association 

with the question of negro suffrage, 
Associations, and the Fifteenth Amendment to 

the National Constitution, those 

who felt strongly that the woman’s 
hour had come and that she should not be made 
to wait until all sorts and conditions of men 
had first been admitted to the political kingdom, 
organized in May, 1869, in New York, the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, with Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton as president, her co- 
worker Susan B. Anthony being on the official 
board. This organization bent its efforts chiefly 
toward national legislation to secure its object. 

In November of the same year, in Cleve- 
land, O., there was formed the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, with Henry Ward 
Beecher president, and Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell among its active workers. In 
1889 these two bodies of workers joined and 
formed the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, with Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
as its president, Susan B. Anthony vice presi- 
dent-at-large, and Lucy Stone chairman of the 
executive committee. This society has its ac- 
tive auxiliary associations in 41 States and Ter- 
titories, with national headquarters in New 
York City. In its ranks are to be found all the 
active workers for the equal political rights of 
woman. 

In December, 1869, the Territorial Assembly 
of Wyoming enfranchised the women of that 
Territory upon exactly the same terms as men, 
giving them the right to serve on juries and 
hold all territorial offices in the gift of the vot- 
ers. In 1870 the grand and petit juries at Lara- 
mie were composed of both men and women, 
and the results were eminently satisfactory to 
all except the convicted criminals. The presid- 
ing judge, Chief Justice Howe, gave this as his 
opinion: ‘‘ In eighteen years’ experience I have 
never had as fair, candid, impartial, and able a 
jury in court as in this termin Albany County ;’” 
and Associate Justice Kingman said; * For 
twenty-five years it has been an anxious study 
with me, both on the bench and at the bar, how 
we are to prevent jury trials from degenerating 
into a perfect burlesque ; and it has remained 
for Albany County to point out the remedy and 
demonstrate the cure for this threatened evil.” 

When, in 1890, Wyoming prepared her Con- 
stitution for Statehood, the women stood upon 
precisely the same political footing as the men, 

and this attitude was maintained 
even when,in the United States 


Where Congress, opposition was made to 
Adopted, her admission as a State unless the 
men were willing to yield the point 

and leave Wyoming’s women dis- 

franchised. Wyoming is, therefore, the first 


true republic, the first star upon the woman 
suffrage flag. 

In 1893 Colorado enfranchised her women by 
a legislative enactment ratified at the polls, at 
which election the majority in favor of woman 
suffrage was 6000. The women there have not 
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been slow to use their newly acquired oppor- 
tunity, and have already become a power in pub- 
lic affairs. 
ver (1897), they have cooperated successfully 
with the organizations struggling heretofore 
unsuccessfully for a better city government, 
and have won a notable victory. over the gam- 
bling and saloon element which has had control 
there. That there has been no rush for office 
by the women is shown by the fact that the 
women’s organizations which helped so effectu- 
ally to win this victory for law and order asked 
for not a single name of a woman upon the list 
of nominations made by them in joint session 
with the men’s organization. 

In the now nearly four years of women’s vot- — 
ing in Colorado, five women have been elected 
to the Legislature there. The first bill intro- 
duced by a woman as a member of that body 
was by Carrie Clyde Holly, to raise the age of 
consent from 16 to21 years ; there was so much 
opposition from the male members of the Legis- 
lature that it was finally compromised to stand 
at 18. 

The women of Utah have now the full fran- 
chise, secured to them in the Constitution with 
which Utah came in as a State in 1896. As 
early as 1870 they had been enfranchised by the 
Territorial Legislature, but were disfranchised 
by Congress (Edmunds Bill) in 1887. This was 


done as a blow to polygamy ; but it was ques- © 


tionable justice to disfranchise all the women of 
the territory, Mormon and non-Mormon alike, 
when in reality it can be only men who are 
polygamists, no woman of them all having more 
than one husband. ‘The fall election of 1896 
placed one woman, Martha Hughes Cannon, in 
the Utah Senate. 

Idaho, by an amendment to its Constitution, 
passed in November, 1896, gave its women the 
ballot on the same terms with the men of the 
State. No election has taken place since then 
to show the interest the new citizens feel in 
public affairs; but as the women there labored 
earnestly for their own enfranchisement, it is 


but fair to expect them to use their hardly won _ 


right. 

Kansas women received the municipal suf- 
frage by legislative enactment in 1887; this, 
of course, does not enfranchise all the women 
of that State, as those outside of the cities can- 
not vote except upon certain elective trustee- 
ships and upon school bonds and 


appropriations, ‘Thousands of the 
Kansas women vote in the cities, Limited 
and there have been 14 women Suffrage, 


elected as mayors of small cities, 
and at one time two such munici- 


palities boasted their entire City Council as. - 


made up of women, with a woman mayor to co- 
operate with them. In most such cases the 
women were elected to cope with some difficulty 
of municipal government with which the men 
hesitated to deal on account of rendering them-. 
selves unpopular in a business way. In all 
such the records show that the women solved 
the difficulty, and then willingly returned to 
private life at the next election. 

In 19 States and two Territories, women vote 
for all trustees and directors where elective,. 
which in most cases includes school directors, 
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In the elections this spring in Den- ~ 
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These are Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin, and the Territories of Arizona and Okla- 
homa, 

In Kentucky, women can vote on school ap- 
propriations and bonds, provided they live in the 
country districts and are either widows or spin- 
sters. Just why spinsters should be more inter- 
ested in the schools than mothers is a mystery, 
and also why widows should have more rights 
in this direction than should mothers of children, 
even if their husbands ave alive; but the mind 
of the average legislator is apt to be mysterious 
to the layman, and especially to the laywoman. 

On this question of appropriations, women 
vote (in addition to Kentucky, on conditions 
named above) on the same conditions as the 
men in Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey (the only vote they have 
there), North Dakota, and Vermont. 

In Louisiana and Montana they vote as to 
public improvements if they are taxpayers. 

Among the results of the struggle of the last 
50 years for the enfranchisement of women may 
fairly be claimed the great improvement in her 
legal status (see article Woman’s RIGuHTs), a 
marked change in morals looking toward the 
same standard for man and woman, her ad- 
mission to iost of the great institutions of learn- 
ing, and to the professions and business life. 
In many cases these advantages, where they in- 
volved legislation to bring them about, were 
given, ascompromises to women asking enfran- 
chisement, by men unwilling to grant rights, but 
anxious to quiet the demands for that right 
which, once gained and exercised, will guaran- 
tee to its possessors all other rights which may 
come through law. 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES.—(For 
the economic and social position of woman in 
primitive, classic, and medieval times, see FAam- 
ILY; MarriaGE; Divorce; WoMAN’s RIGHTs ; 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM ; CHURCH AND 
SocraL Rerorm. For woman’s legal status to- 
day, see Woman’s Ricuts.) We here consider 
alone woman’s industrial condition in modern 
times. 

Woman’s work has changed with economic 
changes. Previous to the introduction of ma- 
chine industry, woman played perhaps a more 
important part in economic production than to- 
day, but was nota wage-worker. Industry was 
catried on largely in the home, each family 
being largely self sustaining, doing its own 
spinning, weaving, brewing, cheese and butter 
making. Woman played naturally a large part 
in this life, but as wife or daughter or as house- 
hold maid, not as a wage-worker in the modern 
sense. Her industrial position was often severe, 
but honorable, and approximately equal with 
man’s. In New England, in 1791, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in his report to Congress, on manufac- 
tures, speaks of the vast scene of household 
manufacturing which contributes more largely 
to the supply of the community than could be 
imagined without having it made an object ef 
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particular inquiry. Great quantities of coarse 
cloths, coatings, serges, and flannels, linsey- 
woolseys, hosiery of wool, cotton, and thread, 
coarse fustians, jeans and muslins, checked and 
striped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, cover- 
lets and counterpanes, tow linens, coarse shirt- 
ings, sheetings, toweling and table linen, and 
various mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cot- 
ton and flax, were made in the household way, 
and, in many instances, to an extent not onl 
sufficient for a supply of the families in which 
they were made, but for sale, and even in some » 
cases for exportation. To less extent the same 
was true of England, tho here production was 
earlier specialized and localized, 

With the development of the factory system, ° 
however, this was changed. Production was 
taken from the home, and woman in the home 
was left to do only domestic work, to become 
the domestic drudge. To an extent, however, 
she followed industry into the factory. The 
textile factories of England were full of women 
brought in from the rural districts, 
or with children sometimes brought 


from the almshouses. They worked First Half 
cheaper than men and replaced of the 
men. Their pay was the cheapest, Century. 


their surroundings the worst, the 

moral tone the lowest. Factory 

towns and factory labor developed the utmost 
degradation. This created such a prejudice 
against factories that when later factories were 
developed in New England, from 1815-30, wom- 
en could only be induced to work in them by 
offer of higher pay. Partly for this reason and 
in part because popular education was very 
much farther advanced in America than in in- 
dustrial England, factory life in the United 
States started on a higher level than in Eng- 
land. Girls from American homes in factory 
towns and the surrounding villages worked in 
the factories and maintained, as shown by The 
Lowell Offering, a high level of character. 
There was little opening, too, for women in 
other lines. Harriet Martineau, in 1840, found 
in America only seven employments open to 
women—teaching, needlework, keeping board- 
ers, working in cotton mills, in book binderies, 
type-setting, and household service. 

But this gradually changed. The successes. 
of American life developed a growing number 
of families whose daughters did not need to 
work for a living, and factory work became de- 
spised. Irish and other European and, later, 
French Canadian families came in to do factory 
work. On the other hand, growing ideals of 
woman’s rights and woman’s independence 
opened other spheres for women—the store, the 
office, the studio, and, later, the professions. 
Woman’s admission to professional life was 
contingent upon her admission to institutions 
of higher education, In no respect has the cen- 
tury seen greater changes than in this. In the 
United States in 1803, of 48 academies or higher 
schools fitting for college in Massachusetts, only | 
three were for girls, tho a few others admitted | 
both girls and boys. The first female seminary 
was opened by the Moravians at Bethlehem, ! 
Pa.,in 1749. The first female seminary to ap- 
proach college rank was Mount Holyoke, opened 
at South Hadley, Mass., by Mary Lyon in 1836, | 
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Vassar College, the next, dates from 1865. In 
this movement the West led the East. Oberlin 
College was founded in 1833, open to both men 
and women. Harvard Annex, affiliated to Har- 
yard College, was not opened till 1879. 

This higher education led to professional life, 
tho in a few instances women entered profes- 
sional careers in the United States at earlier 

dates. Mrs. Margaret Draper was 
connected with the Massachusetts 

Womenin Gazette and News Letter during 

Professions, the Revolutionary War. The first 
daily newspaper in the world is 
said to have been established and 

edited in London, Eng., by a woman, Zhe 
Daily Courant, by Elizabeth Malet. In 1841 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child edited the Avzz-Sla- 
very Standard. ; 

In medicine the pioneer names are Harriet K. 
Hunt, of Boston, who from 1822-72 practised 
medicine without a diploma, and, above all, 
Elizabeth Blackwell (g.v), who, after a long 
struggle, received a diploma at Geneva, N. Y., 
in 1849. Mr. Gregory, of Boston, opened a so- 
called school of medicine for women in 1848, 
but the first adequate woman’s medical institu- 
tion was Miss Blackwell’s New York Infirmary, 
chartered in 1854. Women from earliest times 
had been midwives and nurses; but the New 
England Hospital first announced the training 
vof nurses in 1863. By 1886 there were 29 train- 
ing schools for nurses. 

In law Mistress Brut seems to have practised 
in Baltimorein 1647. After her the first woman 
lawyer in the United States was Arabella A. 
Mansfield, of Mount Pleasant, Ia., who was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1864. By 1879, women were 
allowed to plead before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

In the ministry, after the preaching of Anne 
Hutchinson, in Boston, in 1634, of Lucretia Mott 
(g.v.) among the Friends, and Anne Lee among 
the Shakers in 1770, ho women seemed to have 
preached till recent at! tho among the Primi- 
tive Methodists and similar bodies women al- 
ways exhorted. Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well seems to have been the first woman or- 
dained in the United States (in 1852, in the 
Congregational Church). .(For statistics of 
women’s occupations, see article OccupPaTIONs, ) 

In Great Britain, women are entering profes- 
sional life only less swiftly than in the United 
States. An act of 1868 for the first time opened 
pharmacy to women, The University of Edin- 
burgh here led the way. In 1874 a special 
medical school for women was opened in Lon- 
don. In 1876 all medical bodies were allowed 
to open their doors to women, By 1895, 264 
British women were registered as duly qualified 
medical practitioners. As for education, eight 
out of the ten universities of Great Britain now 
throw open examinations and degrees to wom- 
en. Oxfordand Cambridge do not, but Hitchin, 
Girton, Newnham, and Somerville colleges ex- 
ist for them, and they are all admitted to most 
lectures and examinations, 

In Europe, women are now admitted to uni- 
versities in France, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Germany is behind- 
hand in this, but the sentiment is changing. 
Russia, once a leader in woman’s higher educa- 
tion, is now reactionary on this point. 
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Such is, in brief, the general survey of woman’s 
industrial professional position during the cen- 
tury. Perhaps woman’s more industrial ad- 
vance during the century has not been in the 
professions, but in commerce, as saleswomen, 
clubs, type writers, etc. Here the change has 
been almost revolutionary. We come now to 
consider her economic position. 

For the United States, Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
has summarized the facts as to woman’s work 
and wages in chap. xvi. of his /zdustrial Evo- 
lution in the United States. . , 

In 1850 there were 225,298 female and 741,671 
male employees in manufacturing industries in 
the United States—z.e., women furnished 23 30 
percent. In 1890 there were 757,065 females, 
which was only 17.21 percent. of the employees, 
Thus, in manufacturing, women play arelative- 
ly less important part than formerly—a larger 
porportion of their work doubtless being done 
by machinery. On the other hand, the number 
of occupations open to women has largely in- 
creased ; and, taking all bread-earning occupa- 
tions, the proportion of women to men is stead- 
ily gaining. 

Mr. Wright argues in the above-mentioned 
chapter that women are not replacing men, but 
that men are being freed for other occupations, 
and that women are in part replacing the chil- 
dren to-day employed to a smaller extent in 
manufactories than formerly, their employment 
being prevented by factory laws. his view, 
however, is not heid by all. Mr. Wright says — 
that in 1870, 114,628 children of both sexes were 
employed in manufacturing industries, and 
formed 5.58 per cent. of all employees, while in 
1890 there were only 120,885 children, or only 
2.57 per cent. of the total number. But even on 
this showing the actual, if not the relative num- 
ber of children had increased, so that women 
can scarcely be said to have replaced children, 
while under article ‘‘ Child Labor’’ will be 
found very serious evidence to show that the 
census estimate of the number of children em- 
ployed in 1890 is very considerably too low. In 
some States and in some industries child labor 
has been limited by legislation ; butit is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if this is true of all portions of the 
country and all manufacturing industries. It 
must be remembered, too, that Mr. Wright's 
statement is only of the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Taking the great number of children 
now employed in stores, or who sell papers, run 
errands, etc., in the cities, child labor in the 
United States has probably not been lessened 
and women can by no means be said to have 
replaced children, Mr. Wright further argues 
that they have not displaced men, because by 
the census reports a larger proportion of the 
male population is reported as having occupa- 
tions in 1890 than in 1870. But having an occu- 
pation is by no means synonymous, unfortu- 
nately, with having work at one’s occupation, 
which point the census fails to touch. The 
SA problem of unemployment (¢.v.), there- 
ore, leaves us still to ask if women working at 
cheaper wages have not replaced men working 
at higher wages. 

The evidence certainly indicates thatitis, A 
recent bulletin of the Department of Labor of 
the United States, edited by Mr. Wright, gives 
the following table : } 
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PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES ro YEARS OF AGE OR OVER IN THE UNITED STATES 


AT THE CENSUSES OF 1870, 1880, AND 1890, BY 


CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. 


1870, 1880, 890. 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. ne 
Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females, 
Agriculture, fisheries and mining 3 6 

L ne poses e Mele eigeie eseteben ces 93°53 +47 92.57 7.43 92.46 7-54 
Professional service......... ee tags © ener ea an 4 24.86 70.61 29-39 66.99 33-01 
Domestie and BePSQRal Service Mee seec te acmemens Goma Ree 57-91 42.09 66.28 33-72 61.76 38.24 
Trade and transportation.. ..... ot SN eS Tanen ce 98.39 1.61 96.63 3-37 93-13 6.87 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries.............. 85.56 14-44 81.52 18.48 79-82 20.18 
BOE OGEUPALIONSS Josie. ics cee as Merch rie Scetd 85.32 14.68 84.78 15.22 82.78 17.22 


Of this table the report says : 


“From tables presented it will beseen that the propor- 
tion of females ro years of age or over employed in all 
occupations in the United States rose in its relation to 
the whole number employed from 14.68 per cent. in 
1870 to 17.22 per cent. in 1890, while the males decreased 
in proportion from 85.32 per cent. in 1870 to 82.78 per 
cent. in 1890, fully corroborating the facts obtained in 
the present investigation that the females are to some 
extent entering into places at the expense of the 
males. The causes for this state of affairs will be re- 
ferred to later on under the appropriate table. 

‘Looking at particular classes of occupations, we find 
that the proportion of females engaged in agriculture, 
fisheries, and mining rose from 6.47 per cent. in 1870 to 
7-54 per cent. in 1890; in professional service, from 
24.86 per cent. to 33.01 per cent.; but in domestic and 

ersonal service there was a drop from 42.09 per cent. 
in 1870 to 38.24 per cent. in 1890, and a corresponding 
gain in the proportion of males to the whole number 
employed from 57.91 per cent. in 187e to 61.76 per cent. 
in 1890. In trade and transportation the females show 
the largest gain, it being from 1.61 per cent. in 1870 to 
6.87 per cent.in 1890. This is dueto the entry of women 
into employment as clerks in the trade and transpor- 
tation departments of business. There hasalso been a 
very large gain in the proportion of females engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries, the per- 
centage being 14.44 in 1870 and 20.18in 1890. The males, 
on the other hand, have dropped in proportion from 
85.56 per cent. in the former year to 79.82 per cent. in 
thelatter. The fact isabsolutely demonstrated, there- 
fore, that the proportion of females, taking all the 
occupations in the country into consideration, is gradu- 
ally increasing.” 


According to the twentieth annual report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of 


Labor (1889) : 


“In 1875, the males formed 73.19 per cent. and the 
females 26.81 per cent. of all personsemployed in gain- 
ful pursuits. In 1885, the males were 66.62 per cent. 
and the females 33.38 per cent. of the 
total persons employed. This shows an 


Number absolute gain of women in industry of 
Employed, 6.57 per cent., and an industrial displace- 
ment of an equal percentage of men. 


Of the total gaininnumber of employees 
from 1875 to 1885, the percentage for males was 46.19 
and for females 53.81. Alpes 
“Prom 1875 to 1885, the male population increased 
17-44 per cent.; in industry, the males increased 
20.30 per cent. During the same period the female 
population increased 17.69 per cent. ; the women in in- 
dustry increased 64.56 per cent. The female net ex- 
cess was 0.25 per cent. as regards population and 44.26 
per cent. as regards representation in gainful pursuits. 
“In 1875 there were 19 branches of industry in which 
women were not employed; in 1885, there were but 
8 branches of industry in which women were not em- 
ployed. In both 1875 and 1885 there were 15 branches 
of industry in which women were in a preponderance, 
representing 50 or more per cent. of all persons em- 
ployed therein.” 


The same is true of England. According to 
figures quoted in Mr. Hobson’s Lvolutzon of 
Modern Capitalism, drawn from the census 
and from Mr Booth’s Occupation of the People, 
the number of males engaged in manufactures 


in Great Britain increased from 1841-91, 53 per 
cent., the number of females 221 percent. In 
the last decade there seemed a check to this, 
but it was mainly due to a check in one indus- 
try—the cotton trade—and to decay in the linen 
and lace industries. In every other industry 
the relative increase of women has been steady. 
In other branches of the textile and dress in- 
dustries, which employ 1,319,441 out of 1,840,898: 
women in industry, the gain of woman labor 
was marked. Mr. Hobson adds: 


‘“ Wherever women have got a firm footing in a man- 
ufacture a similar movement istraceable; the relative 
rate of increase in the employment of women exceeds 
that of men, even where the numbers of the latter do 
not show an absolute decline. Such industries are 
wood furniture and carriages; printing and book- 
binding; paper, floorcloths, waterproof; feathers, 
leather, glues; food, drink, smoking; earthenware, 
machinery, tools. Women have also obtained em- 
ployment in connection with other industries which 
are stillin the main ‘male’ industries, and in which no 
women, or very few, were engaged in 1841. Such are 
fuel, gas, chemicals; watches, instruments, toys. 
The only group of machine industries in which their 
numbers have not increased more rapidly than those 
of men since 1851 are the metal industries. Over some 
of these, however, they are obtaining an increased 
hold. In the ‘more mechanical portions’ of the grow- 
ing ‘cycle’ industry, hollow-ware, and in certain de- 
partments of the watchmaking trade, they are ousting 
male labor, executing with machinery the work for- 
merly done by male hand-workers.... 

‘The recent statistics of tailoring and shoemaking,, 
which are becoming more and more machine indus- 
tries, mark this movement strongly. In the tailoring 
trade, while male workers increase from 107,668 in . 
1881 to x19,496 in 1801, female workers increase from 
52,980 to 89,224. In the boot and shoe trade, while men 
increase from 130,884 to 202,648, women increase from 
35,072 to 46,141.” 


Of the meaning of this development of 
woman’s work we shall speak later. It is nec- 
essary first to show what are woman’s wages. 
If women in industry received high wages, all 
would perhaps be well, but such is not the case. 

Women’s wages are notoriously low. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright (see above), women’s 
wages in the cotton factories of New England 
averaged in 1831 from $2.20 to $2.60 
per week ; in 1880 the average for 
women ranged as high as $6.37, 
and in 1890 in the entire United 
States it was $5.53, ranging from 
$3.21 to $6.42. The average annual wages for 
women clerks in the United States for all indus- 
tries was, in 1890, $462 ; $890 for men. Wom- 
en operatives received $276. 

According to Mr. Wright (in the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 1889), the following 
was the weekly average earnings of women in 
industries in various cities ; 


Wages, 
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Average 
Weekiy 


CITIES, A Z 
Earnings. 


PAC LATUCA ereravee $4.05 
Baltimore 4 
MS OSLOM Ge cleipsinie soles ators 5 
IB TOOK LY Mi ire we cieiseisisieieisiee Wels sss h Fas ie 5 
aE ell Ose ereyetera etona tierebe a foter ofereto oi viclotsle tel iatni="ei-Velercrels 4 
Charleston..... .. Bisel mentopsieeste Rite Ne nostro se 0 PA 
Chicago; “See. «sine Societe eistelee een raee agains 5 
(Grbitoshabetshvurer, BeGeeeon Coot Se dupes Onbrurne ocd 4 
Cleveland.,.... ..++ Reon eine ee oieee. eoteere’ 4 
Tndianapolis....0....+-.+65 Boren en peli eee te 4.67 

4-51 

5 

4 

ie, 

5 

5 

3 


Louisville. .. 
Newark. ........ meee 
New Orleans...... SBA TOR Anansi Coabae vs 
INIeiyg OT Kean aejele en aelejee ers aie stevie a btatd neat e viet 
Philadelphia. ssiesmemcviee nieces cs «cries seviels 
Providence 


San José..... 
Savannah 


All cities... stavatanorais oystara's a sistchoipiersy a taeneg sis 5.24 


The report adds : 


“ Much is heard at the present time of the very low 
wages paid working women. It must be clear that 
they do not rise, on the average, above $5 per week, 
or $5.24 as indicated by this report. The summary by 
cities, Table XXX., on pages 530 and 531, would seem 
‘to indicate that the majority are in receipt of fair 
wages, when the whole body of working women is 
considered ; but 373 earn less than $100 a year, and 
quite a large number (1212) earn from $100 to $150 a 

ear ; that is, the earnings of these women, distributed 
iy weeks over the whole year, do not amount to more 
than $2 or $3 per week. These are the great excep- 
tions, but the Hedees tell a sad story, and one is forced 
to ask how women can live on such earnings.” 


The correctness of this report is supported by 
the findings of various bureaus and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of Connecticut in 1888. Of 
4325 women reported in five principal indus- 
tries, only one received as much as $10 per 
week ; 45 received as much as $8 ; nearly three 
fifths of all who worked by the week got only 
between $5 and $6. 

And it must be remembered that these are in 
factories. In the sweating shops, woman’s pay 
is far less. Inanarticle in the Quarterly Pué- 
ications of the American Statistical Associa- 
Zzon for alae: 1895, Miss Isabel Dutton, of the 
College Settlement Association, mentions girls 
and women sewing knee pants, 12 seams each, 
besides the pocket stitching, for from 18 to 22 
cents per dozen, Finishers (usually girls) re- 
ceive from 4 to 7 cents for sewing 120 buttons 
and making 36 button-holes. (See TatLorinc 
TRADES.) 

Part VII. of the twentieth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of Labor 
(1889) considered especially women in industry, 
on comes to the following conclusions, among 
others : 


te Inthe manufacturing and mechanical industries of 
the Commonwealth, in 1885, the proportion of female 
partners was r in 16; that is, of the whole number of 
partners, one sixteenth were women. 

Sie § the same industries, and at the same time, the 
proportion of female stockholders was 1 in 3-69; that 
is, of the whole number of stockholders in manufac- 
turing corporations, more than one fourth were 
women, 


“In 1885 the females were 33, 8 per cent > tote 
persons employed, 33-38 p . of the total 
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“Of the whole number of persons in industry, 73-97 
per cent. were single and 26.03 per cent. were married, 
Of the males, 67.69 per cent. were single and 32.31 per 
cent. were married. Of the females, 88.29 per cent. 
were single and 11.71 per cent. were married. In 1885 
as compared with 1875, the increase in married fe- 

ales was 39-64 per cent. 
me The fea aies a industry considered were at least 10 
years of age. Those from ro to 13 years of age formed 
0.13 per cent. of the total; from 14 to 19 years of age, 
23.19 per cent.;from 20 to 29 years of age, 41.08 per conte 
from 30 to 39 years of age, 15.05 per cent.; 40 years 0 
age and over, 20.55 per cent. - 

Of the total female population from xo to 13 years of 
age, 0.55 per cent. were engaged in gainful pursuits; 
from 14 to 19 years of age, 61.11 per 
cent.; from 20 to 29 years of age, 59.77 oF 
per cent.; from 30 to 39 years of age, Condition. 
30.44 per cent.; from 4o to 49 years of 
age, 22.58 per cent.; from 50to sq years 
of age, 19.79 per cent.; from 60 to 79 years of age, 21.80 
per cent.; 80 years of age and over, 15.84 per cent.; 
those whose ages were unknown, 45 percent. — 4 

“ More than one fifthof the women engaged in gain- 
ful pursuitsin Massachusetts in 1885 were unemployed 
for a greater of less period during the year. — s 

“The figures given and comparisons made in relation 
to births, marriages, and deaths show conclusively 
thatthe presence of women in industry has not de- 
creased the number of births or marriages, nor in- 
creased the number of deaths, for 50 cities and towns, 
having large percentages of women at work, with 
64.39 per cent. of the total as ges had 69.99 per cent. 
of the total number of births, 69.18 per cent. of the 
whole number of marriages, and but 63.53 per cent. of 
the total number of deaths. ; 

““Of the whole number of women reporting, 6 were 
paid less than $25 per month; 88, $25 and under $50; 
144, $50 and under $75 ; 88, $75 and under $100; 73, $100 
and under $200 ; 2, $200 and under $300, and 2 a salary 
in excess of $300 per month. Forty-eight failed to 
answer the questions concerning compensation. 

“One iieee and fifty reports stated that men re- 
ceived more pay than women for the same grade of 
work, 95 reported the same pay for women and men, 
while 5 reported that men received less pay than 
women, and 2or failed to answer the question.” 


With these facts before us, there is seen to be 
a dark side to the boasted advance of woman 
into industry. If women become wage workers 
only by the lowering of their fathers’, brothers’, 
and husbands’ wages, it is doubtful if the total 
income vi Jamilies is raised by the woman’s 
wage. nd if the family income is not raised, 
it is doubtful if woman’s real social and eco- 
nomic status is raised. Undoubtedly many 
women are more economically in- 
dependent of men than they were, 
and this is doubtless an advantage, Competition 
but the question is whether this in- with Men, 
dependence cannot be gained with- 
out woman’s becoming a competi- 
tor with man. The trade-union view is that 
men's wages should be high enough to main- 
tain a family without their wives or children 
being compelled to work, and that those women 
who, unmarried, widowed, or orphaned, need 
or desire to work should be paid equally with 
men for equal work. Socialists, however, main- 
tain that this desirable condition is impossible 
under competition, and that so long as competi. 
tion lasts, women who can work cheaper than 
men, because they do not usually have families 
to support (and the usual condition fixes the 
rate of wages), will be employed more and more 
to the exclusion of men. The only way out, 
therefore, says the socialist, is to raise the con- 
dition of both men and women through social- 
ism(g.v.), which alone, by replacing competition 
by cooperation, can save the family, rescue 
women from low wages and its resultant evils 
of prostitution (g.v.), etc. Extreme individual- 
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ists argue that, in the long run, competition will 
take care of itself; that women in stores and 
factories, even at low wages, are better off than 
in low homes ; that gradually women will come 
to do what they can do best, and men be forced 
into those lines which they can follow best. 
More moderate views assert that women should 
have a permanent place in industry, but that 
they should be protected by legislation, and, 
above all, educated by working women’s clubs, 
trade-unions, etc., toward cooperative and or- 
ganized effort. 

_ Whichever view be correct, woman’s present 
industrial status is for the large majority bad in 
the extreme. Says the Bu//etin above quoted 
for May, 1897: 

“ Out of 782 instances in which men and women work 
at the same occupation and perform their work with 
the same degree of efficiency, men receive greater pay 
IM 595, Or 76.1 per cent., of the instances, and women re- 


ceive greater pay in 129, or 16.5 per cent., while in 58 
instances, or 7.4 per cent., they receive the same pay 
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for the same work. The men receive 50.1 per cent. 
greater pay than the women in the 595 instances in 
which they are given greater pay, while the women 
receive but .10.3 per cent. greater pay in the 129 in- 
stances in which they are paid higher wages. Out of 
the 228 instances in which men and children (persons 
under 18 years of age) work at the same occupation 
with a like degree of efficiency, men receive greater pay 
in 182, or 79.8 per cent., of the instances, and children 
receive greater pay in 24, or 10.5 percent., whilein 22 in- 
stances, or 9.7 per cent., they receive the same pay for 
the same work performed with the same degree of 
efficiency. ‘The men receive 57.7 per cent. greater pay 
than the children in the 182 instances in which they are 
paid more, while the children receive but 8.6 per cent. 
greater pay in the 24 instances in which they are paid 
higher wages.” 


As to the conjugal condition of women in re- 
munerative employment in the United States, 
the Bulletin quoted above (May, 1897) says : 


“That the conjugal condition of females 10 years of 
‘age or over engaged in each great class of occupations 
may be ascertained, the following table has been 
drawn from vensus results: 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES 1o YEARS OF AGE OR OVERIN THE UNITED STATES 
AT THE CENSUS OF 1890, BY CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS AND CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


SINGLE AND 
UNKNOWN. MARRIED. WIDOWED. DIVORCED. 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. } Total. 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |-cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. | cent. 
Agriculture, fisheries and mining..............] 295,148] 43-44] 152,956) 22.51] 225,548] 33.19 5,871] 0.86} 679,523 
PRGLESSIORAL SELVICE Loc wine cine he asa oo ce 273,898| 87.88! 21,649] 6.94) 14,337| 4-60 1,803] 0.58] 311,687 
Domestic and personal service............---. 1,164,960] 69.85) 214,068) 12.84] 272,109] 16.32] 16,561] 0.99] 1,667,698 
Trade and transportation.......,..-.2.+ 2-++9+ 187,829] 82.23] 16,875] 7-39] 22,219] 9-73 1,498] 0.65] 228,421 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries....| 811,990] 79.05| 109,712] 10.68] 96,055] 9-35 9,485] 0.92] 1,027,242 
Fell OeCtipaltONSiccc scciews dois 0 8i6 o/jee Sek iae> 2,733»825| 69.84] 515,260) 13.16) 630,268] 16.10} 35,218] 0.90) 3,914,571 


‘“* There is much discussion as to the number and per- 
centage of married women employed in industrial 
ursuits. The foregoing table gives the facts. It is 
ound that the married women constitute 13.16 per 
cent. of allthe women engaged in the occupations of 
the country. The largest percentage in any one class 
of occupations is found in agriculture, fisheries, and 
mining, where it is 22.51. This is due largely to the 
fact that in agriculturethere are a great many colored 
women employed. Thesmallest percentage of married 
women, 6.94, is to be found in professional service, 
while in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
10.68 per cent. are married.” 


In Great Britain, the main spheres of wom- 
an’s economic work may be classified under four 
heads : (a) domestic service, including work in 
hotels, etc. ; (4) factory labor, par- 
ticularly textile work ; to a less ex- 
tent printing, watch-making, and 
other chemical works, food-manu- 
facturing, rope-making, rag-pick- 
ing ; (¢) shop service, as shop as- 
sistants, dressmakers, milliners, barmaids, and 
waitresses of all kinds ; (¢) home work, in the 
sweated trades, particularly shirt-making and 
tailoring. 

From the “zal Report of the Labor Com- 
musszon 1t would appear for woman's labor out- 
side of domestic service by statistics carefully 
collected‘ on pp. 476-504, that the mean of the 
estimated wages for women and girls in the 
trades referred to (including 800,000 women out 
of 1,800,000) was 115. 5a. per week, aconclusion 
corroborated by Mr. Giffen’s estimate for the 
commission of 115. 34@. Of this conclusion 
C. G. Robertson, in the A:onomic Review for 


April, 1895, says ; 


Great 
Britain. 


“The bearing of this statement is only apparent, 
however, (1) when it is remembered that it includes 
both women and girls, z.e., young persons under 18 
years of age; (2) when compared with the average 
rate of men similarly obtained. This is stated to be 
24S. 7@. But here it must be borne in mind that the 
estimate for men does not include the wages of boys; 
so that to obtain a fair comparison it is necessary to 
state the calculation for women alone, which, on Mr. 
Giffen’s estimate, is 125. 8d. So that, excluding do- 
mestic servants, in both cases the average rate of 
women’s wages is 94 per cent. below those of men. 

‘** Another consideration at once suggests itself. It 
is the average rate which has been stated—what does 
this mean? In 13 of the trades selected for making the 
actual average, the wages of the women rise consider- 
ably above the mean as estimated. For example, the 
wages of shop assistants and barmaids, and the ma- 
jority of those employed in factories, range from 22s. 
to 125 6d, Onthe other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that in several trades, such as the linen trade, the 
woolen and worsted industries, the wages range from 
11s. 62. to 108.2a. Below this come various industries 
for which the mean is appallingly low. Let me give 
some examples. Woolen spinners in Leeds make on 
an average 7s. 6d. a week, and 6s. in Ireland. The 
average for spike nail-makers in Worcestershire is 
only 4s 6d. This is also the mean for straw-plaiters 
at Luton; in sack-making it amounts nearly to 75. 6@.; 
and in the trades manufacturing food to 8s. 5s¢@. When 
we come to the home industries, the same ghastly low 
rate is equally Bppenent tho it is true that the Lords’ 
Report on the Sweating System fixes the mean for 
‘sweated’ trades at 125., it must be remembered that 
this does not cover all home industries. Thus in vari- 
ous cases we find the weekly wage stated to be 25, 2d., 
35., 35. 6d., 25. 4d., and even in one case 15. 13a. The 
full significance of these terrible figures is only grasp- 
ed when it is pointed out that they are not a mere sup- 

lementary wage, but the return for eight, nine, ten 
ots work per dzem, or even longer.” 


In some of the trades, however, there 1s 
shown to be an upward tendency. In the cot- 
ton hosiery and woolen industries this is said 
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o be 27 per cent.; from 1861-81 in hosiery and 
suey ay per cent. ; in boot and shoe and rope 
making, 9 per cent. But wages in other indus- 
tries have either remained stationary or declined, 
and the still more important fact must be re- 
membered that these statistics refer only to 
800,000 women out of 1,800,000, the remaining 
1,000,000 being mainly the unorganized and 
underpaid. 


“Tn the evidence given before Group C of the Labor 
Commission, in regard to women working, we are in- 
formed that in the confectionery trade, ‘the wages 
range from ss. a week to gs. 12s. 1s the highest paid to 
a weekly worker.’ . 

“In the sack-making trade. ‘The ordinary sack of 
course has to be sewn down both sides and hemmed 
along the top, and they receive 15. 7a. per too for doing 
them; and it takes a skilled woman working hard, 
long hours, two days to doroo.... The employers, 
if they were spoken to about it, would show you the 
book, and they would say, ‘‘ Look how this woman can 
earn 10S., 125., of 145. a week,” and they will show you 
the book with, against the woman’s name, the amount 
received ; but they do not say that that woman has, 
perhaps, three or four children, and a neighbor's child, 
working for her and helping her; that is where the 
falsity of the impression is when you see an employer’s 
book of out-work.’ ; . ‘ d 

“But the amount paid for shirt-making in London is 
lower even than this. , ; 

“Por making shirt fronts 4d. each is paid, and by 
working very hard a woman can make 12 ina day 10 
hours long, thus earning sixpence.”’ 


Mr. Sydney Webb says (Labor zn the Longest 
Reign) : 


“Consider, too, the wages which our civilization 
allots to adult able-bodied women. It is difficult to 
believe that the ‘shilling a day’ wages of unskilled 
women in the East End of London, the 6/- to 7/- a 
week earned by the Belfast rope maker or tobacco- 
worker, or even the 1o0/- or 12/- earned at piecework by 
the skilled linen-weaver or Glasgow cotton-mill oper- 
ative, represents any appreciable advance on the scale 
of the past generation. Women’s wages for unskilled 
labor still gravitate, as a rule, pretty close to the sub- 
sistence level, below which they can never have sunk 
for any length of time. Out of the four millions of 
women who are working for wages at the present time, 
a very large percentage must be earning practically 
no better subsistence than their grandmothers did. It 
is at least doubtful whether any previous age could 
show so large a total number at this low level.” 


Low wages and unhygienic conditions are 
not the only evil in woman’s work. Says a 
tract on Woman's Wages, published by the 
Humanitarian League of England : 


“Tllegal fines and exorbitant fines are only too com- 
mon. Fining for being late, when the work is piece- 
work, is illegal; and tho of course it is undoubtedly 
necessary to pea che ewer eat it is better to do so in 
a legal manner, by dismissing the girl. A girl who is 
lazy does not mind paying a fine half so much as she 
minds dismissal—it 1s a more efficient method of re- 
form. But fines are of course more remunerative for 
the employer, and as the culprit is a woman, he knows 
she will not have the courage (unless she belongs toa 
union) todemand her fines back again. Evenif, when 
she arrives late, there is no work for her, the fine is, in 
some places, deducted from the next day’s earnings. 

“The fines in the weaving trade for bad work are 
sometimes enormous, For a fault which it was im- 
possible to prevent, a girl in a mill at Keighley was 
fined 4s. 6d., and as her wage for weaving the piece 
was only 35. 6¢., the extra shilling was deducted from 
the next week’s wage. The fines have risen as high in 
one instance as 12s. out of a wage of 13s. The griev- 
ance in cases like this is that frequentiy no explana- 
tion is bide as to How the work is bad, and the goods 
are sold as undamaged. 

A woman for making waistcoats received 2s. 2led., 
and was fined xs. 1@. out of that amount for bad work. 
She offered to alter the waistcoats if she could only be 
told how they were defective—the as. 2led. happened 
to be the whole of her week’s wage, But no, this was 
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not allowed. She received 1s. r¥d., and the waist- 
coats were sold at full price as undamaged goods. 

‘* Besides all this, however, there is another thing— 
a matter which surely requires the grave attention of 
those ‘rescue’ workers mentioned above. Apremium 
is sometimes put on impropriety of conduct on the 
women’s part by a foreman. That is, a woman who 
willsubmit or respond to his coarse jokes and language 
and evil behavior receives more work than the 
woman who feels and shows herself insulted by such 
conduct, and wishes to preserve her self-respect. The 
pittance earned by some of these women is earned at 
the expense of more than only hard toil. Even when 
this coarseness is confined to language only, it causes 
deep suffering to some of the women. They feel, they 
know, that because they are women, and therefore 
regarded as helpless and inferior, they are spoken to 
as men are not spoken to, and the sting enters their 
souls. These things it is almost impossible to bring 
home to any one firm or any foreman; for when the 
matter is investigated publicly, the women deny it 
from fear, the overseers of course deny it, and the em- 
ployer denies it, because he very seldom knows any- 
thing about it.” 

(For this subject, see also Prostitution.) . It 
is often said that great stores where young 
women are employed in large numbers together 
with men are hotbeds of everyevil. Stories are 
frequent of young women who can only obtain 
employment by submitting to indignities from 
their employers. That this is common is both 
asserted and denied on good authority. The 
truth probably is that in aggravated form such 
cases are not frequent in most stores, and that 
the ranks of prostitution are not mainly swelled 
from the great stores and factories. But it is 
also probably true that if aggravated cases of 
this kind are not common, what is common in- 
directly leads to almost the same result. There 
can be little doubt that girls in stores and fac- 
tories are subjected to a slow but insidious 
moral deterioration by the language and man- 
ners and treatment of employers, as well as 
fellow-clerks, and perhaps especially of their im- 
mediate department heads. 

As to the reasons why women’s wages are 
lower than men’s, the following are probably the 
more effective : 

1. The woman is not usually called upon to 
support a family. She therefore can work 
cheaper than the married man, and under com- 
petition for work is usually com- 
pelled to work as cheap as she can. 

Woman’s work, either as daughter Reasons for 
or as wife, is usually given to add Low Wages, 
to the fatner’s or husband's wage. 

Even those widows who do have to 

support a family cannot get more wages, be- 
cause the wage under competition is neces- 
sarily fixed by the average. 

2. Women often work merely for pin-money, 
and the effect of the competition of this class 
brings down the general wage. ‘‘ Home work- 
ers,’’ Says an umbrella worker, ‘‘ are used as a 
screen for reducing the others,’”” The work done 
by women in prisons, convents, reform schools, 
etc., tends to lower the wage of regular work- 
6rs. 

3. Women do not look to industry as a perma- 
nent occupation so much as do men, They in- 
tend to marry, or at least know that they may 
marry. Hence they do not organize trade- 
unions to raise wages. 

4. Because they may marry, and for other 
physical reasons, their work is more intermit- 
tent, and therefore sometimes less valuable than 
man’s, 
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5. They are newer in most industries than 
men, and therefore usually not so skilled. 

6. They are unequal in strength, tho some 

work they can do better than men. 
_ 7. Being inexperienced and often less skilled 
in industry than men, they have fewer unions 
and are less capable of trade-union organiza- 
tion than men. Wherever women are organ- 
ized their wages much more nearly approximate 
men’s. (See Woman’s Ricuts; SociALism; 
FamMILy.) 

In the above-quoted English labor report, 
where woman's work is most carefully studied, 
are the following propositions : 

“The majority are in favor of strictly enforcing the 
sanitary clauses of the factories and workshop acts, 
and of giving the home secretary further statutory 
powers by which all those workshops not included 
under the present law would pass 
under his control, so that occupiers, 
owners, contractors, and shopkeepers 
would be primarily responsible for the 
condition of their premises and the 
health of their employees. They would 
extend the factories acts to include 
laundries, so far as young persons and sanitary mat- 
ters are concerned ; and they view with satisfaction 
the recent vigorous step taken by the present home 
secretary of reinforcing the number of inspectors by 
women Officials, and the regulations framed by the 
advice of departmental cemmittees for specially un- 
healthy or dangerous trades. Furthermore, they 
urge the spread of combination, or trade-unionism 
among women, and they advocate the reduction of 
days in which overtime, under the Factories Act, may 
be worked by women and young persons—the latter 
to be forbidden overtime altogether. ‘A: 

“The Minority Report is more explicit. Starting 
from the statement, with which all must, I think, cor- 
dially agree, that ‘the economic degradation of the 
women and girls inmany of theindustries of the great 
cities constitutes one of the most serious of industrial 
problems,’ it places the only hope for women in a 
vigorous system of industry ona collective basis. It 
would, as immediate steps, regulate by law the hours 
of all shop assistants, and introduce special legislative 
changes, like the prohibition of the labor of married 
women in trades like the white-lead industry, and 
place laundries under the working of the factory 
acts.” 


References: Helen Campbell’s Prisoners of Poverty 
(1890). See also the authorities quoted in this article. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF, was incorporated in 
1892. It is composed of over 350 women’s 
clubs, having a membership of 50,000 women 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
Sorosis, the first woman’s club in the United 
States, was founded in New York City in 1868. 
The purpose of the Federation is declared in 
its articles of incorporation to be ‘‘ to bring into 
communication with one another the various 
women’s clubs throughout the world, that they 
may compare methods of work and become 
mutually helpful. Constitutions of clubs apply- 
ing for membership should show that no sec- 
tarianism or political test is required, and, while 
the distinctively humanitarian movements may 
be recognized, their chief purpose is not philan- 
thropic or technical, but social, literary, artistic, 
or scientific culture.’ Meetings of the Feder- 
ation are held biennially. There are 24 State 
federations (representing some 800 clubs) auxili- 
arty to the General Federation, and 450 single 
clubs in 41 States. Several foreign clubs are 
members of the Federation—the Pioneer Club 
of London, Woman’s Club of Bombay, and 
Educational Club of Ceylon, clubs in South 
Australia, etc, 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGE SETTLE- 
MENTS.—To write with any degree of defi- 
niteness or inclusiveness under the title of 
Women’s College Settlements is an impossibil- 
ity. Altho there are many settlements where a 
woman is the head worker or the motive power, 
as in Hull House, Chicago, yet these same set- 
tlements number men among their trustees and 
residents. Many college and university settle- 
ments have as valuable residents and commit- 
tee workers non-collegiate women. Many so- 
cial settlements number not a few of college 
graduates. In brief, the settlement movement 
is at basis one. 

The ideals which led women into settlement 
life are the same which influenced men. Be- 
lieving that the separation which prevents 
understanding and sympathy, in 
many cases between the rich and 
the poor, between those who have 
had few opportunities and those 
who have had many, to be wrong 
and the source of great evil, they would make 
that understanding and sympathy possible, 
that separation impossible. By the establish- 
ment of a home in the midst of the working 
people, not with any spirit of patronage or curi- 
osity, but with a desire for a life of simplicity, 
with a wish to know as friends those who are 
bearing a large part in the real work of the 
world, would the women interested in settle- 
ments express their ideals. Their hope has 
been that their simple home being a real home 
for the neighborhood, may serve as a wedge 
toward breaking down class distinctions. ‘If 
it shall create any higher ideals or quicken any 
aspirations, if it shall awaken any soul to a 
sense of its own nature, the object of a college 
settlement will surely be attained.”’ . 

It would seem as if the settlements in Eng- 
land and Scotland submitted to classification 
under the title of this article better than those 
in America. The bibliography of 
college, social, and university set- 
tlements compiled by Miss M. Settlements, 
Katharine Jones, of the College 
Settlements Association (edition of 
1895), gives the following : A member of one of 
the leading of these settlements has assured the 
author at date of writing (April, 1897) that none 
of great importance have been added to the list 
since then: St. Margaret’s House, 9 Victoria 
Park Square, Bethnal Green, E. London ; Set- 
tlement of Women Workers, 461 Barking Road, 
Canning Town, E. London ; Mayfield House, 
Old Ford Road, Bethnal Green, E. London ; 
Women’s University Settlement, 44-46 Nelson 
Square, Southwark, S.E. London ; Women’s 
House of Bermondsey Settlement, 149 Lower 
Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. London ; College of 
Women Workers, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath 
Hill, S.E. London ; York House, 527 Halloway 
Road, N. London ; University Settlement, Art 
Museum, Ancoat’s Hall, Manchester. 

Among the principal of the settlements in 
America, which may perhaps be classified under 
the heading of the article, are such as: The 
Church Settlement House, 1556 Avenue A, 
New York City ; The Nurses’ Settlement, 265 
Henry Street, New York City; St. Peter’s 
House, 100 Pine Street, Philadelphia ; Whittier 
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House, 174 Grand Street, Jersey City ; Kings- 
ley House, 1709 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh ; So- 
cial Settlement of Cincinnati, O,; Lucy House, 

, 1835 Carr Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; A Log Cabin 
College Settlement, Grace Post Office, Bun- 
combe County, N. C. ; The Manse, 1730 EKighth 
Street, West Oakland, Cal. 

This is by no means an adequate or complete 
list. There are constant overlappings, and the 
writer has not been given sufficient time to ob- 
tain accurately a list of the new settlements 
which have sprung up all over the country in 
the years 1895 and 1896, and which would have 
a right to be included, ; 

In connection with the subject of women’s 
settlements, it would be a mistake to fail to men- 
tion such settlements as Professor Geddes’ in 
Edinburgh ; that of the Minster Street Settle- 
ment in Philadelphia, and of Chicago Commons, 
where a family is the nucleus and center of the 
settlement life. There is, however, a group of 
settlements in America which come naturally 
under the heading of women’s college settle- 
ments, They were established by college wom- 
en, are controlled by college women, and have 
a majority of college women as residents. 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The ideals on which the College Settlements 
Association are based had been proved practical 
in England before they were put into definite 
form in the United States. Its 
immediate origin was due to the 
earnest thought of three college 
women, all of whom have been 
more or less closely connected with 
the work ever since. They were Miss Vida 
Dutton Scudder, Mrs, Jean Fine Spahr, and 
Mrs. Helen Rand Thayer. Gradually more 
and more were drawn into the movement, anda 
large number of college women give it their 
direct support. Itis the one practical undertak- 
ing in which the college women of America are 
engaged collectively and widely aside from the 
fellowships of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, 

In February, 1890, the constitution and by- 
laws of the College Settlements Association 
were formed. January 5, 1894, the association 
was incorporated. Its government is vested in 
an electoral board, the officers of which are a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The membership is not limited to 
college women, and any one may become a 
member by the annual fee of $5. Each college 
which contributes through faculty, alumne, or 
undergraduates $100 is entitled to two members 
on the board—one to represent the alumneze, one 
the undergraduates. Mach member serves for 
two years. Two electors also are chosen by 
non-collegiate members, Associate electors to 
the number of 10 may be elected by the board, 
Head workers ex officio are members of the 
board, and a delegate is sent to each of the 
semi-annual meetings in spring and fall from 
each local committee. The report for 1895-96 
shows representation from 11 colleges—Welles- 
ley, Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
Wells, Packer Institute, Cornell University, 
Swarthmore, Elmira, Woman's College of Bal- 
timore, and Barnard, The standing committee 
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of the association consists of the officers ex 
officio, and a fifth member chosen by the board. 
There are also local executive committees for 
each settlement, three members on each of which 
being chosen by the board. on 

The first settlement of the association was 
opened at 95 Rivington Street, October, 1889, 
at about the same time as Hull House, Chicago. 
Its head workers have been Miss Jean Fine, 


‘Miss McLain, and Dr. Jane Elizabeth Robbins, 


The Philadelphia Settlement was assumed by 
the association April, 1892. Miss McLain, Miss 
Dora Freeman, Miss Helena S. Dudley, and 
Miss Katharine B. Davis have acted as head 
workers. In December, 1892, Denison House, 
93 Tyler Street, Boston, was opened. In Octo- 
ber, 1896, it enlarged its quarters by including 
gt Tyler Street underitsroof. The head work- 
er is Miss Helena S. Dudley. ‘The work of these 
three settlements differs Lado according to 
the demands and needs of the neighborhood, 
and follow social, educational, civic lines, as the 
case may be. Altho many opportunities have 
arisen to increase the number of settlements 
under the control of the College Settlements As- 
sociation, it has been deemed wise by those in 
charge to confine the activities of the associa- 
tion to the increased effectiveness of the three 
until the funds should be greatly augmented 
and the possibility of obtaining a greater num- 
ber of effective and permanent workers more 
certain. 

As regards the practical workings of these 
settlements, each resident pays board varying 
from $4.50 to $6.50 a week. pe appropriation 
is made every year to each settle- 
ment from the generalfund. There 
are also local donations. For the 
year September, 1895, to October, 
1896 (thirteen months), the re- 
ceipts of the general treasurer were 
$7784.32. The receipts for each settlement, 
including the appropriations from this general 
fund, were as follows : For NewYork, $8224.59 ; 
for Philadelphia, $6405.15 ; for Boston, $7322.67, 
which last does not include receipts from board 
account. The expenses of the association are 
kept at the minimum. No officer receives a 
salary, and the chief expenses are for printing 
and tor postage (in part). 

The College Settlements Association have 
offered fellowships for the study of social and 
economic problems. These fellowships have 
been held by Miss Amelia Shapleigh (1892-93) ; 
Misses Ada S. Woolfolk, Isabelle Eaton, and 
Katharine Pearson Woods (1893-94) ; and Miss 
Mabel Sanford (1894-95). 

The publications of the association have been 
the Annual Reports, including Lists of Subscrib- 
ers ; the By-Laws; A Study in Dietarztes, Re- 
port of Miss Amelia Shapleigh, Fellow (1892-93) ; 
Receipts and Expenditures of Certain Wage- 
Earners in the Garment Trades, by Miss Isa- 
belle Eaton, Fellow (1893-94), published by 
American Statistical Association June, 1895; 
A Bibliography of College, Social and Univer- 
sity Settlements, compiled by M. Katharine 
Jones, first edition October, 1893 ; second and 
revised edition October, 1895; The Work-Shop 
at Wells Memorial during 1893-94, by Helena 
S. Dudley ; Report on Questions Drawn up by 
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Present Residents in our College Settlements 
A Ssoctation, and Submitted to ype Residents, 
by Vida D, Scudder, published by the Church 
Social Union, September, 1806. 

CaRoLinE WILLIAMSON MonTGOMERY. 


WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE NATIONAL BRITISH, was 
organized at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1876, under 
the lead of Mrs. Margaret Parker, of Dundee, 
Scotland, as the result of interest in the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade in the United States. 
(See Women’s CurisTIAN TEMPERANCE Union.) 
Mrs. Parker was chosen president, and in 1877 
Mrs. @. L. Balfour, succeeded by Mrs. M. Bright 
Lucas, sister of John Bright. In 1885 the asso- 
ciation was affiliated to the World’s Women 
Christian Temperance Union (¢.v.), of which 
body Mrs. Lucas was the first president. The 
pledge of the British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation is, ‘‘I promise by God’s help to ab- 
stain from all intoxicating drinks, and to try to 
induce others to do the same.”’ 

Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas was also presi- 
dent of the Bloomsbury branch of the Women’s 
Liberal Association, and in 1892 the British 
Women’s Temperance Association passed the 
following vote : 

Resolved, That all class legislation is unjust, 
and that therefore responsible women should 
participate in framing the laws by which they 
are governed. We hold the spiritual and moral 
forces of women must be brought to bear direct- 
ly upon the ballot-box ; and in view of the great 
moral gain that has been realized by granting 
the municipal and other votes to women, and 
holding that their vote will always be the enact- 
ing clause of all temperance legislation, we ask 
the parliamentary vote should be extended to 
them. 

In the year 1893-94, 1500 meetings were held 
by members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, and 2000 in all were reported to head- 
quarters ; 300 new societies were formed ; 8,500,- 
ooo pages of literature were issued, including 
the organ, The Women’s Signal, which had a 
circulation of 16,271 per week. f i 

The program of work adopted by the Council 
for the year 1895 was as follows : 

“;, Evangelistic work, to arouse the conscience of 


the Christian Church to its responsibilities. 
“5, The preparation and circulation of temperance 


literature. / 
“2. To secure the passing of the Government Liquor 


Traffic (Local Control) Bill. 
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“4. To secure the passing of an imperial measure 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday. 

‘*s. To secure the passing of the Grocers’ License 
Abolition Bill, 

“6. To secure the passing of a measure prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating drinks to children, 

“>. To secure the closing of public-houses on parlia- 
mentary and municipal election days 

“8. To secure effective legislation for the treatment 
of inebriates. 

““o, To secure the prevention of the hawking of in- 
toxicants in railway stations, and the sale of the same 
on steam and pleasure boats and ocean steamers. 

“ro. To secure the enforcement of the Truck Act. 

“ir. The opposing of licenses at Brewster Sessions, 

“ta. To secure the election of temperance can- 
didates as poor law guardians, as members of school 
boards, and all other public bodies. 

“73. To secure scientific instruction in schools. 

““r4. To promote the use of unfermented wine at the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ts. Preventive and reformatory work among 
women. . 

“76. Work among barmaids, and against the em- 
ployment of women in public-houses, and other de- — 
moralizing resorts. 

“17. Work for the prevention of granting liquor 
licenses tu theaters, concert halls, and other places of 
entertainment. 

“78. Work among municipal-women voters, to secure 
their influence and votes as electors in favor of tem- 
perance. 

‘““t9. Prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to native 
races.” 


The departments of the association are : Or- 
ganization ; Speakers’ Bureau; ‘‘Y’’ (Young 
Women’s) B. W. T. A. ; Temperance Legions ; 
Evangelistic ; Bible Lessons and Study ; Unfer- 
mented Wine at the Sacrament; Preventive ; 
Social Purity ; Social; Drawing-Room Meet- 
ings; Facts; Educational; Health and Hygi- 
ene ; Adult Schools ; High Schools and Private 
Schools; Legal; Brewster Sessions; Police 
Matrons; Women as Poor Law Guardians ; 
Members of School Boards, etc.; Work Among 
Women Municipal Voters; Political; Literature 
and Press; Inebriate Women ; Native Races; 
Traveling. The Association supports a white- 
ribbon (publishing) company, an industrial farm 
home, a retreat for inebriate women, St. Mary’s 
Training Home for Girls Alpha House, a pre- 
ventive and rescue home. A Scotch Christian 
Union of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association was organized in 1876. (See 
WoMeEn’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION.) 


WOOL.—The statistics of this and the fol- 
lowing table are from Lhe Wool Book, com- 
piled for the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers by S, N. D. North, secretary. 


SUPPLY SINCE 1860, 


——— ee 


United Kingdom. .........+--+++ +++: 
Continent of Europe 
North America 


140,000,000 
500,000,000 
110,000,000 


Australasia....---.ccece 10 ccececsees 60,000,000 
Cape Good Hope......--++seeereeeeree 26,000,000 
River Plate.......-secescees see-eeee 43,000,000 
Other CountrieS.... .cssceeseeeeeee 76,000,000 


Grand totals... ....-- Bpaireetajstaie sista 955,000,000 


1,295,000,000 


1870. 1880. 1891. 1806, 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
150,000,000 149,000,000 14.744.75,000 #135,000,000 
485,000,000 450,009,000 6391917,000 611,978,500 
176,000,000 270,000,000 319,100,000 289,474,708 
175,000,000 308,000,000 550,000,000 643,000,000 
43,000,000 60,000,000 128,681,600 93,000,000 
197,000,000 256,000,000 376,700,000 329,000,000 
69,000,000 133,000,000 294,900,000 345,649,792 
1,626,000,000 2,456,773,600 2;582,103,000 


* Fleece washed, 1895. 
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STATES. Number. Value. 
Maine) jonnoenaendreastios 258,836 $536,438 
New Hampshire........ 87,111 184,849 
Veriiont, tj cane anise erie 181,550 3405593 
Massachusetts... ....00.. 48,305 150)703 
Rhode Island. ......... 11,279 38,067 
Connecticut. veconer- 100 34,520 91,892 
ING 2 VOT Kaoreyaiofarstsiaseyn cies) 899,179 251375798 
New Jersey. .....«+- 45,089 182,340 
Pennsylvania.........1. 907,672 1,957,067 
ID GIA WEES! mercies ciele e's so 12,358 359739 
Martylati dhl) tees sisi 129,884 348,375 
Vill el tld cueeereperttoist celotaretene 426,889 894,760 
North Carolina... ...+.. 343,194 478,069 
South Carolina.......... 74,405 109,762 
GeOLSta aa.) nelcs vies ee 378,769 519,368 
EYL OLGA ee chevateroln oh sce. pretorn(e\oKe 101,777 188,573 
IATADOIMS fq. c splsmsre eee 271,11 321,534 
Mississippi .. 343,996 423,115 
Louisiana . 146,571 203353 
Texas... 3,065,256 3,839,540 
Arkansas. 188,972 244,662 
Tennessee, 439,466 651,068 
West Virginia.......... 514,783 - 894,281 
KMenttiGkivaa.cw asersieteivnls 858,366 1,6033257 
OLLO ne sce ee trae. 2,754,013 5)247)538 
IMIS CT Stat ores oreietes cietsts =! eiate 1,491,079 2,843,189 
Undianiae penuh deca etee 7275500 1,669,779 
WA TAN OASY Ae eoee clei eetchioe 694,470 1,670,687 
Vee Conia acer conpnosere 770,350 1,498,176 
MATES OPAL. pclorsi= sereystohe 4 435,381 844,290 
ONT AN eirevaee cteleby eit eters 565,137 1,399,279 
IMuSSo1ttih i uiscmtaeaislowiarelety 7745738 19475)953 
IKIAMSAS oe cat biacaiers cine sisre axe 258,390 413,966 
INEDEASK A sousuece see les 192,620 417)234 
Sotlth Dakota dean eset 320,247 624,354 
North) Dakota... cj 359,828 710,732 
MONTANA cand utiee cietsiea 3,061,502 4)740,429 
WWhy@shialee nee andesogontie 1,393,693 2,513,044 
Colorado a: 18 rote. sx 1,319,040 2,251,881 
New Mexico........00++- 2,738,030 25732)554 
Arizona 746,546 930,196 
Utah 1,998, 44t 351573537 | 
Nevada 544,077 930,372 
Idaho..... 1,011,852 2,281,726 
Washingto 756,346 1,318,462 
Oregon .... 2,630,949 31590,983 
California cswansdewases or 2,962,126 55483,784 
Oklahomay ce Wessecpeas 22,322 36,887 
ROCA Ne esas eosin 38,298,783 65,167,735 - 


WOOLMAN, JOHN, was born at North- 
ampton, N. J., in 1720. His youth was spent 
on a farm, and he always lived by the labor of 
his hands, chiefly as a tailor. He began his 
public ministry at Mount Holly, N. J., about 
1742 by teaching poor and neglected children. 
As a Friend (or Quaker) he spent much of his 
time traveling and preaching. In a tract, Ov 
the Keeping of Negroes (two parts, 1753-1862), 
he pointed out the dangers of slavery. In 1772 
he visited England, and died there, at York, in 
that year, of small-pox. Channing considered 
his aurea! which has been published with an 
introduction by Whittier, as the purest and 
sweetest of autobiographies, 


WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT, 
was born in New York in 1801, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1820. He read law in Phila- 
delphia ; studied theology at Princeton ; was 
tutor at Yale 1823-25 ; studied languages abroad 
1827-30 ; waselected Professor of Greek at Yale 
in 1831, and president in 1846 ; resigned in 187r. 
His writings on social science are: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of International Law (1860) ; 
An Essay on Divvres and Divorce Legisla- 
tzon (1869) ; Polztzcal Science (1877); Commun- 
zsm and Soctaiism (1879), He died in 1889. 
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WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. See Work- 
ING WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


WORKING MEN’S CLUBS, apart from 
labor unions and benefit or friendly societies, 
are almost unknown in the United States, but 
have reached a large development in England 
and on the continent. According to Charles 
Booth’s Lzfe and Labor of the People (vol. i.), 
there are 115 such clubs in East London and 
Hackney alone, Of these, 32 are usually called 
‘‘proprietary’’ clubs, and strictly secret, and 
have a very shady reputation. Gambling and 
chiefly betting are their main objects, connect- 
ed more or less with dancing and dramatic en- 
tertainments, being sometimes little better than 
dancing saloons of the lowest type. They are 
exposed to police raids, and not long-lived, con- 
tinually disappearing in one street to appear in 
another. ‘Thirty-three are philanthropic clubs, 
more or less supported and superintended by 
Church and other philanthropic organizations. 
Prominent among such are the large University 
Club and the United Brothers. All these except 
one are teetotal and mainly educational and 
social. 

Thirty-two clubs are political, of which 22 are 
Liberal and Radical, 6 Conservative, 3 Social- 
istic, and 1 Irish Home Rule. Of the Con- 
servative Club, only one is called a 
working man’s club, and seven of 
the Liberal clubs are mainly of the 
middle class. In all the clubs an 
unorganized socialism rather than 
old-fashioned radicalism is the dominant note. 
All these clubs have a bar, and breweries often 
help in fitting them up. They also have con- 
certs, lectures, entertainments, dancing, and 
dramatics. Billiards and whist are greatly 
played. It is declared by their enemies that 
they are mere drinking dens, and take the men 
from their homes ; but Mr. Booth declares the 
former accusation to be without foundation, 
and that most of the members, if not at the 
clubs, would be on the street. They give an 
opportunity for political education such as 
American workmen are almost without. The 
American workman is organized for political 
purposes usually only in the heated campaigns 
with partizan spirit. The English and Euro- 
pean working men’s cluhs discuss politics all the 
year round, and to an extent in a broad spirit 
because they are not merely political, It was 
to these clubs that the lecturers of the (English) 
Fabian Society (g.v.) went, and largely changed 
their political spirit from one of cheap negative 
radicalism to one of constructive evolutionary 
socialism. 

Eighteen of the clubs are social, dancing, 
dramatic, literary, etc. In all the clubs the fee 
is usually 6@. per month ; the average member- 
ship 1s from 300 to 4oo; the hours are from 
6.30 P.M. to 12.30 A.M., and on Sunday from 11 
A.M tol P.M. and from 6.30 P.M. to 11.30 P.M, 
The management is by a committee, and the 
sale of drinks makes them largely self-support- 
ing. Gambling and excessive drinking in the 
open clubs are rare. 

On the continent also working men’s clubs 
are also very common, but are usually gymnas- © 
tic, socialistic, or under the patronage of the 


London, 
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Church. The Roman Catholic Church has been 
especially active in this‘direction. (See SoctaL- 
ISM ; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM ; COOPERATION.) 

In the United States, working men’s clubs of 
the English political type are almost unknown. 
In the large cities there are numberless epheme- 
ral clubs of boys and young men 
of the working classes for social 
purposes purely, and very largely 
of a low type, like the English pro- 
prietary clubs. There are also a 
growing number of philanthropic 
clubs connected with churches, settlements, or 
the Good Government Clubs. (See CHURCH AND 
SociaL ReEForM; INsTITruTIONAL CHURCHES 5 
University SETTLEMENTS ; GooD GOVERNMENT 
Ciuss.) Many working men also belong to 
benefit or friendly societies of one kind or an- 
other. (See also TRApDE-Untons.) 


WORKING WOMEN’S CLUBS.—A 
working woman’s club or society is an organiza- 
tion formed among busy young women and 
girls to secure, by cooperation, education, op- 
portunities of social intercourse, and the de- 
velopment of higher and nobler aims in life. 
They are non-sectarian and self-governing, and 
they endeavor as far as possible to meet their 
own expenses by means of fees, entertainments 
given by the members, sales of articles made 
in classes, or by good business management in 
the subletting of club rooms. 

In most clubs girls are admitted who have 
passed the age of fourteen. Some require the 
indorsement of aclub member for admission, 
others welcome freely all new-comers, believing 
that the general intelligence and serious pur- 
pose of the other members will exclude the un- 
worthy. C 

The fees in clubs vary from to cents to 25 
cents a month, while in some clubs yearly fees 
of $1 or $1.50 are preferred. 

The advantages of clubs to young working 
women are pleasant rooms, library and piano, 
lectures, talks, entertainments and dances, 
classes in dressmaking, sewing, embroidery, 
millinery, cooking and domestic science ; also, 
where the city does not provide them, classes in 
stenography, typewriting, book-keeping and 
the studies common to the grammar schools. 
The clubs aim to bring together women from 
factories, shops and homes, many whom the cir- 
cumstances of life tend to separate, and by busi- 
ness meetings and discussions to train them all 
to a better mutual understanding and habits of 
self-reliance. 

The clubs are governed by the members for 
the members. Officers are chosen from the 
membership of the clubs, and are 
elected by ballot. Matters of busi- 

Forms of ness are presented at monthly busi- 
Government. oss meetings and decided by a 

majority vote. All questions aris- 
ing as to the government of the clubs are care- 
fully discussed and settled in the same way. 

The following is the usual list of officers : 
President, vice-president, secretary, assistant 
secretary, treasurer, assistant treasurer, libra- 
rian or steward. ; 

Many clubs are governed by a council con- 
sisting of 12 members, including the six officers. 


United 
States. 
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The six members who are not officers are elect- 
ed by ballot, and hold office two years. This 
council has general charge and control of the 
funds and property of the club, The govern- 
ment of individual clubs is always vested in the 
members of the club, 

The movement began in Philadelphia, where 
a stand has been made for thorough technical 
training. Florence Nightingale as- 
serts that half the trouble in wom- 
en’s lives results from.their lack of Beginning. 
training ; and Carroll D. Wright 
gives the same reason the foremost 
place in summing up the causes why women 
get lower wages than men. 

Clear-headed women in New York City next 
took up the club idea, and slowly evolved the 
principles of cooperation, self-government (by 
the members for the members), and ¢he effort 
for self-support. This raised the clubs from 
the demoralizing basis of charity ; anditis easy 
to see how the working of these three princi- 
ples tends to develop the noblest qualities of 
self control and self-respect. 

The work began in Boston in the present 
decade, gradually extending through New Eng- 
land. Already there has come the necessity of 
organizing on a State basis. 

The recognized associations of clubs now ex- 
isting (1897) are the Pennsylvania, New York,, 
Connecticut, Brooklyn, Massachusetts, and IIli- 
nois. There are many independent clubs in 
other States ; some, however, are affiliated with 
these existing associations. 

The State association has no control over the 
methods of individual clubs, claiming only alle- 
giance to the three cardinal principles, indepen- 
dence of other organizations and 
loyal cooperation for the common 
good. To put the clubs in close 
touch and provide for an inter- 
change of experience, there is a 
board of directors meeting once a 
month. Each club annually elects one repre- 
sentative to serve on this board. But the chief 
power is vested in a general council, meeting 
quarterly, and composed of all the officers of all 
the clubs belonging. 

The junior clubs are inside organizations, 
consisting of girls under 15 who are too young 
for the club proper. They use the rooms once 
a week, pay ro cents for monthly dues, and 
generally have separate officers and constitu- 
tion, the older club members cooperating with 
them. 

Every club does some kind of practical work 
for the benefit of others, and many societies 
have regular organizations for this purpose 
known by different names. The work done is 
various and UMaine Christmas gifts and 
pleasures are arranged for poor children who 
are not reached in other ways, and mothers are 
also remembered, Boxes and barrels are filled 
with useful articles made at the clubs and sent 
to various places where there is need of them. 
Hospitals are visited, and a variety of articles 
made at the clubs for the comfort of patients 
are given. Flowers and fruits are distributed 
among the sick and suffering poor, also jellies, 
fresh egg and delicacies. Garments are made 
and given to day nurseries and other institu- 


Organi- 
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tions, where they are greatly needed. Enter- 
tainments are held, and the proceeds sent to 
selected objects, destitute families chosen and 
provided with special help to tide them over a 
hard place, and at a few clubs baskets of nec- 
essary articles for the sick are provided, and 
loaned to families where there is sickness, The 
Three P Circle, working under the words “ Pu- 
rity, Perseverance, Pleasantness,’’ is another in- 
side band of great power. 

The Mutual Benefit Fund is an outgrowth of 
the New York Association, providing for its 
members in cases of illness or death. In other 
associations there are small benefit funds con- 
nected with individual clubs. The Penny 
Provident and Stamp Saving Societies have 
stations in all the associations of clubs. 

In summer the members of clubs meet at 
various vacation houses. Those owned by the 
Auxiliary Society of Working Girls’ Societies 
of New York, at Miller’s Place, ong Island, 
are the largest. In Connecticut, smaller houses 
in the country and by the sea, at Sayport, are to 
be found, while in Massachusetts the club girls 
gather at Princeton in the largest numbers, 
and are found also in smaller cottages loaned 
or presented to individual clubs. The Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois associations have club 
vacation houses. 

Excursions on Saturday afternoons during 
’ the summer are another feature of club life. 
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The clubs vary in membership from 25 to 600, 
the largest clubs being in Philadelphia. The — 
clubs are beginning to interest themselves 
more and more in questions relating to the 
labor of women, such as industrial’ training 
schools, trade organizations, shorter hours, con- 
sumers’ leagues and protective legislation. 
These clubs have held three conventions, one 
in New York in April, 1890, another in Boston 
in May, 1894, a third in Philadelphia in April, 
1897. At the last convention it was decided to 
form a National League of Working Women’s 
Clubs, but the organization has not yet taken 
shape. Eviru M. Howes. 


WRIGHT, CARROLL DAVIDSON, was 
born in Dunbarton, N. H., in 1840, He began 
the study of law, but enlisted in the Northern 
Army in the War of the Rebellion, and became 
colonel. In 1865 he was admitted to the bar, 
In 1871 he was State Senator in Massachusetts, 
and served two years. From 1873-88 he was 
Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Mas- 
In 1875 and 1885 he had chargeofthe ~ 
Massachusetts census. In 1888 he was appoint- 
ed United States Commissioner of Labor. In 
1895 he was elected a Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the Catholic University. Besides his 
very numerous reports (see Appendix) he has 
written /udustrial Evolution in the United © 
States (1892). 


sachusetts. 


BS. 


XENOPHON was born in Athens in 444 or 
434 B.c. Attracted by the teaching of Socrates, 
his Memorabilia of Socrates is his greatest 
work. He, however, served under Cyrus the 
younger, in his war against Artaxerxes, and 
when Cyrus fell (B.c. gor) Xenophon conducted 
the famous retreat of the 10,o00 Greeks to 
the Black Sea and thence by water to Byzan- 


tium. At Coronea, however, Xerxes fought 
against the Thebans, allies of Athens, and hence 
was banished from Athens and his property con- 
fiseated. He was recalled, however, and died 
at Athens. His olxovoyixdc, or study of house- 
hold economics, is the best study of that subject 
which has come down from ancient Greece, 
(See PoLiricaL SCIENCE ; WoMAN’s RIGHTS.) 


aK 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS are associations on a specific Chris- 
tian basis organized for the physical, mental, 
- social and spiritual benefit (a) of their mem. 
bers, and (6) of young men in general. The 
first organization was made in London in 1844, 
under the lead of Mr. George Williams. It is 
now organized in almost all parts of the world, 
with an International Committee having head- 
quarters in New York City and Geneva, Switz- 
elapcte ae international conventions haye 

een very large and noteworth athering’s. 
The World Almanac for 1897 pee fc 
following tables of the number of these as- 
sociations all over the world, by country and 
number, It will be noticed that Germany fol- 
lows the United States in the number of ‘asso- 
ciations, and that Great Britain is rather a 
poor third ; 


AMERICA. ASIA 
United States........ 4,500) |G a. os nent ereemne 80 
Canada..,..........64. 86 ||\Ceylon. ...6.5 2.2. 2r 
South America, etc.. #7) Chingies cchoek oem ee 8 
BPAT, . oss cepa 
EUROPE. wrkes nies enpeteneete td 

England, Ireland Perbla....c.-cteke ugh aoe 

and Wales. ....... S34 [SVL Cc Ree yee iv oae 13 
SCotland . cicesadect aor |My pts save tass soutien 3 
BONG cia snoe a wee 131 ; 
Germany oo... ¢.t65! 1,180 
Netherlands... ,i..0 817 SPRICa 
Denmark vant bee BREED 150 | Madagascar ......... 2 
Switzerland......... 399 | South Africa........ 16 
NOP WAY Sie cs wodvaete 144 | West Central Africa I 
aaa Qbidt ta feuete 52 | North Africa :..:.... 3 
Spain and Portugal. : 
Belgium ant seated vane 35 OCEANICA. 
Austria .. v7 ||| AUStraliay ss kcccet 13 
Hungary 8| New Zealand.... .. 2 
Russia .... ig t) Ret Welt ent aati nee 5 
Turkey ....... tole x 
Biulearia tam. nese 1 DOUG) <see aon tee 53764 
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NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


Num- Nuin- 
ber. ber. 
} 

Alabama s........... 16 ||New York.,.......... 162 
ROIZONE 5S nese x ||North Carolina...... 33 
APKANSAS | Sashes an 6 ||North Dakota....... 9 
Galiforniac<ay ste. Be IODIO. ben wc sess aes 67 
GColorado. 4s. cesivset 1 ||Oklahoma .......... I 
Connecticut <s<.02. Bi OPO ON 65 a f'n ctnmien 15 
Delaware.,%) 2.5 2s. I \Pennsylvania Se eeio 142 
Dist. of Columbia... 2 ||Rhode Island........ 
MMLOTIGS, 2 Sheek cra x1 |,South Carolina... ... 27 
Georgia 20 ||\South Dakota... ... 34 
Idaho.... 2 ||Tennessee. 30 
Illinois... -| 708 ||Texas ...... 32 
PHAN A, ae. 1 5 shdls eag 38 se UUtah, st.65 I 
Indian Territory.... Ei Vermont... .c5b... I4 
eset Suntec ee Ee (PNIEP INDIAN Se occa aa 56 
BANSAS wa coe nae ae 30 || Washington......... Ir 
Kentuelkry<: s<.5...24 27 || West Virginia.......] 12 
Lowisiana, <... see 6 || Wisconsin......... 37 
MBING V5.5 €ea ds, s Hale's 6 r6iAlberta, 2.65.8 <a .: I 
Maryland <.....5 6... 22 ||British Columbia... 3 
Massachusetts Pav 77 ||}Manitoba .... ....4.. 7 
Michigan .. 36 || New Brunswick..... 8 
Minnesota. tg '|Nova Scotia..... .. 18 
Mississippi... ~ Si lOntarioes <5 <ca5 fa055 
IMISSOUEE .ccipiek « < 36 ||Prince Edw’d Island 3 
Nebraska cases! sa. a5 MOQUCHECC cuises oxxs ast. 4 
ewan dats ot nt sebats r} 
New Hampshire ... 13 KPOEAL, «.. cceslacve sae 15455 
New Jersey .<...<..+ 45 


“The total membership of these American as- 
sociations is 263,298 ; they occupy 315 buildings 
of their own, valued at $16.759,800, and have a 
total net property of $16,655,014, including 670 
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libraries, containing 479,563 volumes.. They 
employ 1248 general secretaries and other paid 
officials, and expended last year for current ex- 
penses—local, State and National—$250,170. In 
1872 railroad Y. M. C. A.’s were begun in the 
United States, and in 1893 numbered 100, with 
25,000 members. In 1877 college Y. M. C. A.’s 
were begun, and in 1893 numbered 500, with 
33,000 members. In 1893 the members in 
England and Wales were 33,563 ; in Scotland, 
25,500; in Germany, 64,362. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS were first organized in London 
in 1855, an International Association was formed — 
in 1886, and The World’s Y. W. C, A. in 1893. 
In America, 19 States have organized State as- 
sociations, Each State holds an annual conven- 
tion. The international convention occurs bien- 
nially. Each year four summer schools are 
held for the training of young women in secre- 
tarialand Bible work. The Avange/, the offi- 
cial organ of the associations, is published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill. The second Thursday 
of October is observed as a day of prayer for 
young women. A special department is main- 
tained for young women of colleges, and through 
this department the student volunteer movement 
is connected with the association work. 

General statistics : Number of associations in 
Great Britain, 1340;,on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, 20; India, 20; Australia, 25 ; America, 
345 ; other places, including China and Japan, 
175; total world, 1570. Membership of Ameri- 
can associations, 35,000, 


Zi. 


ZOAR.—The communistic settlement of Zoar 
was founded in 1817 by a sect from Wiirtem- 
berg, in Germany, called Separatists. The 
communistic element, however, was an after- 
thought, only dating from 1819. Objection to 
war and to the formalities of the established re- 
ligion, coupled with a warm welcome from the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, seem to have drawn 
them from Germany. Joseph Bdumeler was 
their main leader till his deathin 1853. They 
allow marriage, maintain family life, and seem 
broader in their religious views than most of 
the German communistic sects of America. Ac- 
cording to Professor Ely’s The Labor Move- 
ment in America (1886), they then owned sev- 
eral thousand acres of land, had several manu- 
facturing establishments, and property valued 
at $1,500,000, with a membership of 390 souls. 
At present they are said to be prosperous, but 
smaller in number, and more like a rich corpora- 
tion than a community. 


ZOLLVEREIN (tax union) is the name 

iven to a union of the German States, pro- 
posed first by Prussia, and in 1834 entered into 
by 18 States, according to which all duties were 
abolished on the frontiers between the States of 
the union, and the duties on the frontier of the 
union were divided between the States in pro- 
portion to their population, By 1854 all the 


- 


principal German States had entered the union, 
It ended with the formation of the German Em- 
pire in 1871. 


ZONE-TARIFF SYSTEM.—August, 1889, 
a new system of railroad fares was introduced 
in Hungary, called zone-tariff system, in which 
the rates are fixed, not according to the num- 
ber of miles traveled by the passenger, but ac- 
cording to the uumber of zones traversed or en- 
tered upon during the journey. Starting from 
a given center, the railroads are divided into 14 
zones or stretches. The first zone includes all 
stations with 25 kilometers of the center; the 
second all more than 25 and less than 4o; the 
third, all between 4o and 55 kilometers, etc., 
each zone after the first up to the twelfth being 
15 kilometers long, or, as we should perhaps 
better say, wide. The twelfth and thirteenth 
zones are 25 kilometers wide, and the fourteenth 
includes all stations more than 225 kilometers 
from the capital. ‘Tickets are sold by zones, 
being good for all stations within the zone. 

Two grades of local tickets were adopted, the 
first being to the first station and the second to 
the second. ‘The third station comes within the 
zone ticket. 

A normal fare was adopted per zone (taking 
40 cents as the gulden) of 20, 16, and 10 cents 
per zone, according to the class one uses—first, 
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second or third. The fare for any zone up to 
the twelfth is found by simply multiplying the 
number of zone intothisnormal rate. ‘The fare 
for stations in the thirteenth zone is fourteen 
times the normal rate, except for the second 
class, in which case it isa trifle less. The fare 
for stations in the fourteenth zone, which in- 
cludes all stations more than 225 kilometers, is 
sixteen times the normal rate, with the excep- 
tion of second-class fare again, which is a trifle 
less. The rates between any two adjacent sta- 
tions, regardless of differences of distance, were 
12 cents first class, 6 cents second class, and 
4 cents third class, and from any one station to 
the second station, 16,9 and 6 cents. For all 
distances between 140 and 457 miles the sta- 
tions were grouped with a uniform rate, by or- 
dinary trains, $3.20, $2.32 and $1.60 for the re- 
spective classes. By express trains the rates 
were about 20 per cent. higher. This system, 
as wiil be shown in a moment, introduced a 
great reduction in the average fare and an 
enormous reduction in the long-distance fare. 
Says Professor E. J. James, describing the sys- 
tem in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sctence (July, 1890) : 


“The reduction, as compared with the old rates, is 
enormous. The old rates from Budapest to Kronstadt 
were 44, 3: and 22 gulden; the new are 8, 5.8and4,a 
reduction of 82 percent. This represents the extreme 
reduction, the per cent. of reduction growing smaller 
as you go nearer to the starting-point. At Klausen- 
burg the old rates were 24,17 and 12,as compared with 
the rates just given, the distance being 400 kilometers, 
a reduction of 66.6 percent. At Medzo Telegd, a dis- 
tance of 271 kilometers, the reduction isstill more than 
50 per cent., and at 100 kilometers the reduction is still 
nearly so per cent., while local reductions have also 
been very considerable. 

“The simplification of the tariff is very great. Un- 
der the old system, the number of distinct tickets 
which had to be kept in every large office was nearly 
joo. Itis now only g2. 

“The railroad tickets are now placed on sale like 
postage stamps at the post-offices, hotels, cigar shops 
and other convenient places. The public is greatly 
pleased at the discarding of the complicated machin- 
ery of ticket-selling as practised under the old system. 
_ ‘The most interesting thing, however, in this exper- 
iment, is the way in which the passenger traffic has in- 
creased under the stimulus of the new rates. The 
time is too short to enable us to draw definite conclu- 
sions, but the facts are striking and significant, The 
number of passengers during the last five months of 
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1887 WAS 2,389,400; during the same period of 1888, was 
2,381,200; while for the same period of 1889—the first . 
period under the new system—it was 
5,584,600, an increase of over 133 per cent. 
The receipts from the traffic under the 
new system were over 18 per cent. 
greater than under the old.* In other 
words, passenger traffic will respond to lower rates, a 
thing which some railroad managers have denied. 

“Hungary was in some respects the most unfavor- 
able country in WesternEurope for such an experiment. 
It has relatively a small population, scattered over a 
large territory, poor, ignorant, conservative, the kind 
of a population not likely to respond quickly to such a 
thing as a reduction in long-distance railroad fares. 
The success of the experiment has fixed the attention 
of railroad managers on the Continent. Austria is 
about to adopt a somewhat similar system. French, 
Belgian and German engineers are going to Hungary 
to study the system on the spot.” 


Mr. James L. Cowles, writing later in his 4 
General Freight and Passenger Post (1896), 
says: 


Results. 


“The result was that the neighborhood passenger 
traffic of Hungary increased in the interval, 1889 to 
1892, from 2,912,400 tO 20,412,100, Over 600 per cent., and 
the long-distance travel increased from 246,200 to 970,- 
600, OF 294 per cent. 

‘*One of the results of the reform of the core sys- 
tem of Hungary has been to throw the burden of rail- 
road expenses on the shoulders of those able to bear 
it, vzz., on the long-distance travelers using ex- 
press trains, the class corresponding to our Pullman- 
car travelers. This class, numbering in 1892 about 
a million, paid over 20 per cent. of the entire passenger 
taxes. In the United States this class does not pay 
one half the cost of their own transportation.” (See 
RAILROADS.) : 


* Since the above paper was read, later figures have 
been published, showing that up to March 31—#.e., for 
the first eight months of the experiment—the increase 
in passenger traffic was 169 per cent. over the traffic 
in the corresponding eight months under the old 
system, having risen to 7,770,876 as compared with 
2,891,332. The result is still more remarkable with re- 
gard to traffic between neighboring stations. Where- 
as, under the old tariff, only 255,000 persons used the 
railways for such purpose, their number during the 
above eight months rose to 4,367,586. It is reported in 
Budapest that the government is contemplating a still 
further reduction. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Staats u. Volkswirthschrift 
(Hertzka’s paper) of February 16, 1890, it is stated 
(p. 10) that this enormous increase in traffic has been 
handled without any increase in operating expenses. 
This could be done because the cars under the old sys- 
tem were scarcely ever more than one third full. 
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PLATFORMS OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1896 NOT 
PRINTED IN THE TEXT. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
ADOPTED AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SEPTEMBER 3, 1896. 


This convention has assembled to uphold the prin- 
ciples upon which depend the honor and welfare 
of the American people, in order that Democrats 
throughout the Union may unite their patriotic efforts 
to avert disaster from their country and ruin from 
their party. 

Standard Democratic Princtples.—The Democratic 
party is pledged to equal and exact justice to all men 
of every creed and condition ; tothe largest freedom 
of the individual consistent with good government; to 
the preservation of the Federal Government in its 
constitutional vigor, and to the support of the States 
in all their just rights; to economy in the public ex- 
penditures ; to the maintenance of the public faith and 
sound money; and itis opposed to paternalism and 
all class legislation. 

The Chicago Convention Arratgned.—The declara- 
tions of the Chicago convention attack individual 
freedom, the right of private contract, the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enforce Federal laws. They advocateareckless 
attempt to increase the price of silver by legislation to 
the debasement of our monetary standard,and threaten 
unlimited issues of Foes money by the Government. 
They abandon for Republican allies the Democratic 
cause of tariff reform to court the favor of protec- 
tionists to their fiscal heresy. 

In view of these and other grave departures from 
Democratic principles, we cannot support the candi- 
dates of that convention nor be bound by its acts. 
The Democratic party has survived many defeats, 
but could not survive a victory wonin behalf of the 
doctrine and policy it proclaimed in its name at 
Chicago. 

The Republican Party Responstble.—The conditions, 
however, which make possible such utterances from a 
national convention are the direct result of class 
legislation by the Republican party. It still pro. 
claims, as it has for years, the power and duty of 
government to raise and maintain prices by law, 
and it proposes no remedy for existing evils except 
oppressive and unjust taxation. 

“ie Tariff [ssue.—The National Democracy here 
convened, therefore, renews its declaration of faith 
in Democratic principles, especially as applicable to 
the conditions of the times. Taxation, tariff, excise 
or direct, is rightfully imposed only for public 
purposes and not for private gain. Its amount is 
justly measured by public expenditures, which should 
be limited by scrupulous economy. The sum derived 
by the Treasury from tariff and excise levies is 
affected by the state of trade and volume of con- 


sumption. The amount required by the Treasury is 
determined by the appropriations made by Con- 
gress. 


The demand of the Republican party for an increase 
in tariff taxation has its pretext in the deficiency of 
revenue, which has its causes in the stagnation of 
trade and reduced consumption, due entirely to the 
loss of confidence that has followed the Populist 
threat of free coinage and depreciation of our money, 


) a 


and the Republican practice of extravagant appropri- 
ations beyond the needs of good government. We 
arraign and condemn the Populistic 

conventions of Chicago and St. Louis 

for their cooperation with the Republi- The Tariff 
can party in creating these conditions I 

which are pleaded in justification of a Bouse: 
Shield 8 increase of the burdens of the 
people by a further resort to protection. 

Protection and Its Ally.—We therefore denounce 
protection and its ally, free coinage of silver, as 
schemes for the personal profit of a few at the expense 
of the masses, and oppose the two parties which stand 
for these schemes as hostile to the people of the re- 
public, whose food and shelter, comfort and pros- 
perity, are attacked by higher taxes and depreciated 
money; in fine, we reaffirm the historic Democratic 
doctrine of tariff for revenue only. 

American Shipping.—We demand that henceforth 
modern and liberal policies toward American shipping 
shall take the place of our imitation of the restricted 
statutes of the eighteenth century, which have been 
abandoned by every maritime power but the United 
States, and which, to the nation’s humiliation, have 
driven Americar capital and enterprise to the use of 
alien flags and alien crews, have made the Stars and 
Stripes an almost unknown emblem in foreign ports, 
and have virtually extinguished the race of American 
seamen. 

We oppose the pretense that discriminating duties 
will promote shipping; that scheme is an invitation to 
commercial warfare upon the United States, un- 
American inthe light of our great commercial treaties, 
offering no gain whatever to American shipping, while 
greatly increasing ocean freights on our agricultural 
and manufactured products. 

The Currency.— The experience of mankind has 
shown that by reason of their natural qualities, goldis 
the necessary money of the large affairs of commerce 
and business, while silver is conveniently adapted to 
minor transactions, and the most beneficial use of 
both together can be insured on it by the adoption of 
the former as a standard of monetary measure, and 
the maintenance of silver ata parity with gold by its 
limited coinage under suitable safeguards of law. 

Thus the largest possible enjoyment of both metals 
is gained with a value universally accepted through- 
out the world, which constitutes the only practical 
bimetallic currency, assuring the most 
stable srepestas noe eepecialy the ar 
and safest money for all who earn their 
livelihood by labor or the produce of The Currency. 
husbandry. They cannot suffer when 

aid in the best money known to man, 

Bat are the peculiar and most defenseless victims 
of a debased and fluctuating currency, which offers 
continual profits to the money changer at their cost. 

Realizing the truths demonstrated by long and 

ublic inconvenience and loss, the Democratic party, 
in the interest of the masses and of equal justice to 
all, practically established by the legislation of 1834and 
1853 the gold standard of monetary measurement and 
likewise entirely divorced the Government from 
banking and currency issues, 
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Must be the Standard.—To this long-estab- 
tiehod’ Democratic policy we adhere, and insist upon 
the maintenance of the gold standard and of the 
parity therewith of every dollar issued by the Govern- 
ment, and are firmly opposed to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and to the compulsory purchase of 

ilver bullion. : : 
pia vee, Must Cease the Banking Business.—But 
we denounce also the further maintenance of the 
present patchwork system of national paper currency 
as aconstant source of injury and peril. We assert the 
necessity of such intelligent currency reform as will 
confine the Government to its legitimate functions, 
completely separated from the banking business, and 
afford to all sections of our country a uniform, safe, 
and elastic bank currency under governmental super- 
vision, measured in volume by the needs of busi- 

ess. cae 4 
* The Cleveland Democratic Administration. —The 
fidelity, patriotism, and courage with which President 
Cleveland has fulfilled his great public trust, the high 
character of his administration, its wisdom and energy 
in the maintenance of civil order and the enforcement 
of the laws, its equal regard for the rights of every 
class and every section, its firm and dignified conduct 
of foreign affairs, and its sturdy persistence in i 
holding the credit and honor of the nation, are fully 
recognized by the Democratic party, and will secure 
to him a place in history beside the fathers of the 
republic. ; 

wvil Service Reform.—We also commend the ad- 
ministration for the great progress made inthe reform 
of the public service, and we endorse its effort to 
extend the merit system still further. We demand 
that no backward step be taken, but that the reform 
be supported and advanced until the un-Democratic 
spoils system of SL peat ras shall be eradicated. 

Economy tn Public Expenditures.— We demand 
strict sconory. in the appropriations and in the ad- 
ministration of the Government. 

Arbitration of International Disputes.—We favor 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes. 

Pensions.—We favor a liberal policy of pensions to 
deserving soldiers and sailors of the United States. 

Lntegrity of the Supreme Court.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States was wisely established by 
the framers of our Constitution as one of the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. Its indepen- 
dence and authority to interpret the law of the land 
without fear or favor must be maintained. 

Wecondemn all efforts to degrade that tribunal or 
impair the confidence and respect which it has de- 
servedly held. . 

The Maintenance of Public Order.—The Democratic 
party ever has maintained, and ever will maintain, 
the supremacy of law, the independence of its judicial 
administration, the inviolability of contract and the 
obligations of all good citizens to resist every illegal 
trust, combination, or attempt against the just rights 
of property, and the good order of society, in which 
are bound up the peace and happiness of our people. 

Believing these principles to be essential to the 
well-being of the republic, we submit them to the 
consideration of the American people. 


PLATFORM OF 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY (FREE 
SILVER). 


ADOPTED AT CHICAGO, JULY 9, 1896. 


We, the Democrats of the United States in national 
convention assembled, do reaffirm our allegiance to 
those great essential principles of justice and liberty, 
upon which our institutions are founded, and which 
the Democratic party has advocated from Jefferson’s 
time to our own—freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of conscience, the preservation of per- 
sonal rights, the equality of all citizens before the 
law, and the faithful observance of constitutional 
limitations, 

During all these years the Democratic party has 
resisted the tendency of selfish interest to the central- 
ization of governmental power and steadfastly main- 
tained the integrity of the dual scheme of govern- 
ment established by the founders of this republic of 
republics, Under its guidance and teachings the 
great principle of local self-government has found its 
best expression in the maintenance of the rights of the 
States and in its assertion of the necessity of confining 
the general government to the exercise of powers 
granted by the Constitution of the United States, 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every citizen the rights of civiland religious liberty. 
The Democratic party has always been the exponent 
of political libeity and religious freedom, and it re- 
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ews its obligations and reaffirms its devotion to 
then Shee eee principles of the Constitution. 

The Money Question.—Recognizing that the money 
question is paramount to all others at this time, we 
invite attention to the fact that the Con- 
stitution names silver and gold together 
as the money npr be ss the bag eee The Money 
States, and that the first coinage law ion. 
passed by Congress under the Constitu-_ Question 
tion made the silver dollar the money 
unit of value and admitted gold to free 7 
coinage at a ratio based upon the silver dollar unit. 

Demonetization Act of 1873 Condemned.—We declare 
that the Act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the 
knowledge or approval of the American people has 
resulted in the appreciation of gold and a correspond- 
ing fallin the prices of commodities produced by the 
people; a heavy increase in the burden of taxation 
and of all debts, public and private; the enrichment of 
the money-lending class at home and abroad ; the pros- 
tration of industry and impoverishment of the people. 

Opposed to Gold Monometallism.—We are unalterably 
opposed to monometallism, which has locked fast the 

rosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of 

ard times. Gold monometallism is a British policy, 
and its adoption has brought other nations into finan- 
cial servitude to London. Itis not only un-American, 
but anti-American, and it can be fastened on the 
United States only by the stifling of that indomitable 
spirit and love of liberty’ which proclaimed our po- 
litical independence in 1776 and won it in the War of 
the Revolution. 

Free Silver Coinage-—We demand the free and un- 
limited coinage of both silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. We demand that the 
standard silver dollar shall be a full legal tender 
equally with gold for all debts, public and private, 
and we favor such legislation as will prevent for the 
future the demonetization of any kind of legal tender 
money by private contract. 

We are oppotes. to the policy and practice of surren- 
dering to the holders of the obligations of the United 
States the option reserved by law to the Government 
of redeeming such obligations in either silver coin or 
gold coin. 

The Bond Issues.—We are opposed to the issuing of 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States in time 
of peace and condemn the trafficking with banking 
syndicates, which in exchange for bonds and at an 
enormous profit to themselves supply the Federal 
Treasury with gold to maintain the policy of gold 
monometallism. 

National Bank Currency Opposed.—Congress alone 
has the power to coin and issue money, and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be dele- 
gated to corporations or individuals. We therefore 
denounce the issuance of notes intended tocirculate as 
money by National banks as in derogation of the 
Constitution,and we demand that all paper which is 
made a legal tender for public and private debts, or 
which is receivable for duties to the United States 
shall be issued by the Government of the United 
States, and shall be redeemable in coin, 

The Tarif.—We hold that tariff duties should be 
levied for. purposes of revenue, such duties to be so 
adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 
and not discriminate between class or section, and 
that taxation should be limited by the needs of the 
Government, honestly and economically administered. 
We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican 
threat to restore the McKinley law, which has twice 
been condemned by the people in National elections, 
and which, enacted under the false plea of protection 
to home industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts 
and monopolies, enriched the few at the expense of 
the many, restricted trade, and deprived the pro- 
ducers of the great American staples of access to 
their natural markets. 

The Supreme Court Critictzed—Until the money 
question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for 
further changes in our tatitt laws, except such as are 
necessary to meet the deficit in revenue caused by the 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court on the income 
tax. But for this decision by the Su- 

reme Court, there would be no deficit 
in the revenue under the law passed by The 
a Democratic Congress in strict pur-¢ 
suance of the uniform decisions of that upreme Court 
court for nearly 1oo years, that court Criticized, 
having in that decision sustained Con- 

Stitutional objections to its enactment 
which had previously been overruled by the ablest 
judges who have ever sat on that bench. We declare 
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that it is the duty of Congress to use all the Constitu- 
tional power which remains after that decision, or 
which may come from its reversal by the court as it 
may hereafter be constituted, so that the burdens of 
taxation may be equally and impartially laid, to the 
end that wealth may bear its due proportion of the 
expenses of the Government. 

egulation of Immigration.—We hold that the most 
efficient way of protecting American labor is to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign pauper labor to com- 
pete with it inthe home market, and that the value of 
the home market toour American farmers and artizans 
is greatly reduced by a vicious Snort system 
which depresses the prices of their products below the 
cost of a and thus deprives them of the 
means of purchasing the products of our home manu- 
factories; and as labor creates the wealth of the 
country, we demand the passage of such laws as may 
be necessary to protect it in all its rights, 

Arbitration in Ratlway Labor Disputes.—We are in 
favor of the arbitration of differences between em- 
ployers engaged in interstate commerce and their 
employees, and recommend such legislation as is 
necessary to carry out this principle. 

Trusts and Pools —The absorption of wealth by the 
few, the consolidation of our leading railroad systems, 
and the formation of trusts and pools require a stricter 
control by the Federal Government of those arteries 
of commerce. We demand the enlargement of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
such restrictions and guarantees in the control of rail- 
roads as will protect the people from robbery and 
oppression. 

conomy in Public Expenditures.—We denounce the 
profligate waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations 
of recent Republican Congresses, which have kept 
taxes high, while the labor that pays them is unem- 
ployed and the products of the people’s toil are de- 
pressed in price till they no longer repay the cost of 
production. We demand a returnto that simplicity 
and economy which befit a democratic Government 
and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 

Federal Intervention in Locai Affairs.—We denounce 
arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and a crime against free insti‘utions, and we 
especially object to government by injunction as a 
new and highly dangerous form of oppression by 
which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the 
States and rights of citizens, become at once legisla- 
tors, judges, and executioners, and we approve the 
bill passed at the last session of the United States 
Senate, and now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, relative to contempts in Federal Courts and 
providing for trials by jury in certain cases of con- 


tempt. 

T. Se Pactfic Ratlroad.—No discrimination should be 
indulged by the Government of the United Statesin 
favor of any of its debtors. We approve of the refusal 
of the Fifty-third Congress to pass the Pacific Railroad 
Funding Bill, and denounce the efforts of the present 
Republican Congress to enact a similar measure. 

as Pensions.—Recognizing the just claims of 
deserving Union soldiers, we heartily indorse the rule 
of the present Commissioner of Pensions that no 
names shall be arbitrarily dropped from the pension 
roll ; ’and the fact of enlistment and service should be 
deemed conclusive evidence against disease and dis- 
ability before enlistment. oe 

Admission of Terrttories.—We favor the admission 

.of the Territories of New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Arizona into the Union as States, and we favor the 
early admission of all the Territories having the 
necessary population and resources to entitle them to 
Statehood, and while they remain Territories, we hold 
that the officials appointed to administer the govern- 
ment of any Territory, together with the District of 
Columbia and Alaska, should be dona fide residents of 
the Territory or District in which the duties are to be 
performed. The Democratic party believes in home 
rule and that all public lands of the United States 
should be appropriated to the establishment of free 
homes for American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska be 
granted a delegate in Congress, and that the general 
land and timber lawsof the United States be extended 
to said Territory. A ; 

The Monroe Doctrine.—The Monroe Doctrine, as 
originally declared and as interpreted by succeeding 
Presidents, is a permanent part of the foreign policy 
of the United States, and must at all times be main- 
tained. 
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Sympathy Jor Cuba.—We extend our sympathy to the 

people of Cuba in their heroic struggle for liberty and 
independence. 
_ Rotation in Office.—We are opposed to life tenure 
in the public service. We favor appointments based 
upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an ad- 
ministration of the civil service laws as will afford 
equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained 
fitness. ’ 

Presidential Third Term.—We declare it to be the 
unwritten law of this republic, established by custom 
and usage of 100 years and sanctioned by the examples 
of the greatest and wisest of those who founded and 
have maintained our Government, that no man should 
be eligible for a third term of the Presidential office. 

Improvement of Waterways.—The Federal Govern- 
ment should care for and improve the Mississippi 
River and other great waterways of the republic, so 
as to secure for the interior States easy and cheap 
transportation to tide-water. When any waterway of 
the republic is of sufficient importance to demand aid 
of the Government, such aid should be extended upon 
a definite plan of continuous work until permanent 
improvement is secured. 

onfiding in the justice of our cause and the necessity 
of its success at the polls, we submit the foregoing 
declarations of peceyiee and purposes to the con- 
siderate judgment of the American people. We 
invite the support of all citizens who approve them 
and who desire to have them made effective through 
legislation for the relief of the people and the restora- 
tion of the country’s prosperity. 


PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, ADOPTED AT 
ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 18, 1896. 


The Republicans of the United States, assembled by 
their representatives in national convention, appealing 
for the popular and historical justification of their 
claims to the matchless achievements of thirty years 
of Republican rule, earnestly and confidentially ad- 
dress themselves to the awakened intelligence, ex- 
perience, and conscience of their countrymen in the 
following declaration of facts and principles: 

The Democratic Administration.—¥or the first time 
since the Civil War the American people have wit- 
nessed the calamitous consequences of full. and unre- 
stricted Democratie control of the Government. It 
has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dishonor, 
and disaster. In administrative management it has 
ruthlessly sacrificed indispensable revenue, entailed 
an unceasing deficit, eked out ordinary current ex- 
penses with borrowed money, piled up the public debt 
by $262,000,000 in time of peace, forced an adverse 
balance of trade, kept Eye ere menace hanging 
over the redemption fund, pawned American credit 
to alien syndicates, and reversed all the measures 
and results of successful Republican rule. In the 
broad effect of its policy it has precipitated panic, 
blighted industry and trade with prolonged depres- 
sion, closed factories, reduced work and wages, 
halted enterprise, and crippled American production 
while stimulating foreign production for the Ameri- 
can market. Every consideration of public safety 
and individual interest demands that the Government 
shall be rescued from the hands of those who have 
shown themselves incapable to conduct it without 
disaster at home and dishonor abroad, and shall be 
restored to the party which for thirty years adminis- 
tered it with unequaled success and prosperity. And 
in this connection we amas indorse the wisdom 
patriotism, and the success of the administration of 
President Harrison, 

The Tariff.— We renew and emphasize our alle- 
giance to the policy of protection as the bulwark of 
American industrial independence and the founda- 
tion of American development and prosperity. This 
true American policy taxes foreign products and en- 
courages home industry; it puts the burden of 
revenue on foreign goods; it secures the American 
market for the American producer; it upholds the 
American standard of wages for the American 
working man; it puts the factory by the side of the 
farm and makes the American farmer less dependent 
on foreign demand and price; it diffuses general thrift 
and founds the strength of all on the strength of each. 
In its reasonable application it is just, fair, and impar- 
tial, equally opposed to foreign control and domestic 
monopoly, to sectional discrimination, and individual 
favoritism. ‘ . 

We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sec- 
tional, injurious to the public credit, and destructive 
to business enterprise. We demand such an equitable 
tariff on foreign imports which come into competition 
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ith American products as will not only furnish 
Rdequate eofende. for the necessary expenses of the 
Government, but will protect American labor from 
degradation to the wage level of other lands. Weare 
not pledged to any particular schedules. The ques- 
tion of rates is a practical question, to be governed by 
the conditions of the time and of production ; the rul- 
ing and uncompromising principle is the protection 
and development of American labor and industry. 
The country demands a right settlement, and then it 

ants rest. F 
Wieectbrocity and Protection.—We believe the repeal 
of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by the last 
Republican adniinistration was a national calamity, 
and we demand their renewal and extension on such 
terms as will equalize our trade with other nations, re- 
move the restrictions which now obstruct the sale of 
American products in the ports of other countries, 
and secure enlarged markets for the products of our 
farms, forests, and factories. : 

Protection and paw Clee are twin measures of 
Republican policy, and go hand in hand. Democratic 
rule has recklessly struck down both, and both must 
be reestablished. Protection for what we produce; 
free admission for the necessaries of life which we do 
not produce; reciprocal agreements of mutual interests 
which gain open markets for us in return for our open 
market to others. Protection builds up domestic in- 
dustry: and trade and secures our own market for 
ourselves; reciprocity builds up foreign trade and 
finds an outlet for our surplus. 

Protection for Sugar Growers.—We condemn the 
present administration for not keeping faith with the 
sugar producers of this coon The Republican party 
favor such protection as will lead to the production 
on American soil of all the sugar which the American 
people use, and for which they pay other countries 
more than $100,000,000 annually. 

Wool an oolens.—To all our products—to those 
of the mine and the field as well as those of the shop 
and the factory—to hemp, to wool, the product of the 
great industry of sheep husbandry, as well as to the 
finished woolens of the mills, we promise the most 
ample protection. ' 

he Merchant Marine.— We favor restoring the 
early American policy of discriminating duties for the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection 
ne our shipping in the foreign carrying trade, so that 
American ships—the product of American labor em- 
ployed in American shipyards, sailing under the Stars 
pon Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by 
Americans—may regain the carrying of our foreign 
commerce. 

The Currency Question.—The Republican party is 
unreservedly for sound money. It caused the enact- 
ment of the law providing for the resumption of specie 
payments in 1879; since then 5 bes dollar has been as 

as good as gold. We are unalterably 
Aa na ger to every measure calculated to 
debase our currency or impair the 
credit of our country. Weare therefore 
opposed to the free coinage of silver 
except by international agreement with 
the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and 
until such agreement can be obtained the existin 
gold standard must be preserved. All our silver an 
paper currency must be maintained at parity with 
old, and we favor all measures designed to maintain 
inviolably the obligations of the United States, and 
all our money, whether coin or paper, at the present 
standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations 
of the earth. 

Liberal Pensions for Soldiers.—The veterans of the 
Union armies deserve and should receive fair treat- 
ment and generous recognition, Whenever practicable 
they should be given the preference in the matter of 
employment, and they are entitled to the enactment of 
such laws as are best calculated to secure the fulfil- 
ment of the pledges made to them in the dark days of 
the country’s peril. We denounce the practice in the 
Pension Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on 
by the present administration, of reducing pensions 
and arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls, as de- 
cated the severest condemnation of the American 
people. 

Foreign Relations.—Our foreign policy should be 
at all times firm, vigorous, and dignified, and all our 
interests inthe Western Hemisphere carefully watched 
and guarded. The Hawaiian Islands should be con- 
trolled by the United States, and no foreign power 
should be permitted to interfere with them ; the Nicara- 
gtian Canal should be built, owned, and operated by 
the United States, and by the purchase of the Danish 


The Currency 
Question. 
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Islands we would secure a proper and much-needed 
naval station in the West Indies. Z 

The Armenian Massacres.—The massacres in Ar- 
menia have aroused the deep sympathy and just in- 
dignation of the American people, and we believe that 
the United States should exercise all the influence it 
can properly exert to bring these atrocities to an end, 
In Turkey, American residents have been exposed to 
the gravest dangersand American property destroyed. 
There and everywhere American citizens and Ameri- 
can property must be absolutely protected at all 
hazards and at any cost. 

The Monroe Doctrine.— We reassert the Monroe 
Doctrine inits full extent, and we reaffirm the right 
of the United States to give the doctrine effect by re- 
sponding to the appeal of any American States for 
friendly intervention in case of European encroach- 
ment. We have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere, with the existing possessions of any European 
power in this hemisphere, but these possessions must 
not, on any pretext, be extended. e hopefully look 
forward to che eventual withdrawal of the European 
powers from this hemisphere, and to the ultimate 
union of all of the English-speaking part of the conti- 
nent by the free consent of its inhabitants. a 

Sympathy for Cuba.—From the hour of achieving 
their own independence the people of the United 
States have regarded with sympathy 
the struggles of other American peoples 
to free themselves from European domi- Sympathy for 
nation. We watch with deep and abid- Cuba. 
ing interest the heroic battle of the : 
Cuban patriots against cruelty and op- 
pression, and our best hopes go out 
for the full success of their determined contest for 
liberty. 

The Government of Spain, having lost control of 
Cuba, and being unable to protect the property or 
lives of resident American citizens, or to comply with 
its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government 
of the United States should actively use its influence 
and good offices to restore peace and give indepen- 
dence to the island. 

Enlargement of the Navy.—The peace and security 
of the republic and the maintenance of its rightful 
influente among the nations of the earth demand a 
naval power commensurate with its position and re- 
sponsibility. We therefore favor the continued en- 
largement of the navy and a complete system of 
harbor and sea-coast defenses. 

Foreign Immigration.—For the protection of the 
quality of our American citizenship, and of the wages 
of our working men against the fatal competition of 
low-priced labor, we demand that the immigration 
laws be thoroughly enforced, and so extended as to 
exclude from entrance to the United States those who 
can neither read nor write. 

Civil Service Reform.—The civil service law was 
placed on the statute book by the Republican party, 
which has always sustained it, and we renew our re- 
peated declarations that it shall be thoroughly and 
honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable. 

Free and Unrestricted Ballot—We demand that 
every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to 
cast one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as cast. 

Lynchings.—We proclaim our unqualified condem- 
nation of the uncivilized and barbarous practice, well 
known as lynching or killing of human beings sus- 
pected or charged with crime, without process of law. 

Labor Arbitration.—We favor the creation of a 
National Board of Arbitration to settle and adjust 
differences which may arise between employers and 
employed engaged in interstate conimerce. 

Free Homesteads.—We believe in an immediate 
return to the free-homestead policy of the Republican 

arty, and urge the passage by Congress of a satis- 

actory free-homestead measure such as has already 
passed the House and is now pending in the Senate. 

Admission of Terrttories.—We favor the admission 
of the remaining Territories at the earliest practicable 
date, having due regard to the interests of the people 
of the Territories and of the United States. All the 
Federal officers appointed for the Territories should 
be selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the 
right of self-government should be accorded as far as 
practicable. 

Alaska in Congress.—We believe the citizens of 
Alaska should have representation in the Congress of 
the United States, to the end that needful legislation 
may be intelligently enacted. 

he Liguor Traffic—We sympathize with all wise 
and legitimate efforts to lessen and prevent the evils 
of intemperance and promote morality. 
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Woman's Rights.—The Republican party is mindful 
of the rights and interests of women. Protection of 
American industries includes equal opportunities, 
2 pay for equal work, and protection to the home, 

e favor the admission of women to wider spheres of 
usefulness, and welcome their cooperation in rescu- 
ing the country from Democratic and Populistic mis- 
management and misrule. 

Such are the principles and policies of the Republi- 
can party. By these principles we will abide, and 
these policies we will put into execution. We ask for 
them the considerate judgment of the American 
people. Confident alike in the history of our great 
party and in the justness of our cause, we present our 
platform and our candidates in the full assurance that 
the election will bring victory to the Republican Party 
and prosperity to the people of the United States. 


PLATFORM OF THE. PEOPLE’S PARTY, ADOPTED AT 
ST. LOUIS, MO., JULY 24, 1896. 


The People’s Party, assembled in national conven- 
tion, reaffirms its allegiance to the principles declared 
by the founders of the republic, and also to the funda- 
mental principles of just government as enunciated 
in the platform of the party in 1892. 

We recognize that through the connivance of the 
prom and preceding administrations, the country 

as reached a crisis in its national life, as predicted 
in our declaration four years ago, and that prompt 
and patriotic action is the supreme duty of the hour, 

We realize that, while we have political indepen- 
dence, our financial and industrial independence is yet 
to be attained by restoring to our country the Consti- 
tutional controland exercise of the functions necessary 
toa people’s government, which functions have been 
basely surrendered by our public servants to corpo- 
rate monopolies. The influence of European money- 
changers has been more potentin shaping legislation 
than the voice of the American people. Executive 

ower and patronage have been used to corrupt our 

egislatures and deteat the will of the people, and 
plutocracy has thereby been enthroned upon the ruins 
of democracy. To restore the Government intended 
by the fathers, and for the welfare and prosperity of 
this and future generations, we demand the establish- 
ment of an economic and financial system which shall 
make us masters of our own affairs and independent 
of European control, by the adoption of the following 
declaration of principles: 

The Finances.—1t. We demand a national money, safe 
and sound, issued by the General Government only, 
without the intervention of banks of issue, to be a full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private; a just, 
equitable, and efficient means of distribution, direct to 
the people, and through the lawful disbursements of 
the Government. 

2. We demand the free and unrestricted coinage of 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to1, 
without waiting for the consent of foreign nations, 

3. We demand that the volume of circulating me- 
dium be speedily increased to an amount sufficient to 
meet the demands of the business and population, and 
to restore the just level of prices of labor and produc- 
tion. 

4. We denounce the sale of bonds and the increase 
of the public interest-bearing debt made 
by the eee adaninigeration of, Bae 

i wnecessary and without authority of law, 
che Riiaaws and aemaed that no more bonds be is- 
sued, except by specific act of Congress. 

5. We demand such legislation as will prevent the 
denionetization of the lawful money of the United 
States by private contract. 

6. We demand that the Government, in payment of 
its obligations, shall use its option as to the kind of 
lawful money in which they are to be paid, and we 
denounce the present and preceding administrations 
for surrendering this option to the holders of Govern- 
ment obligations. , 

7. Wedemanda graduated income tax, to the end 
that aggregated wealth shall bear its just proportion 
of taxation, and we regard the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relative to the income tax law as a 
misinterpretation of the Constitution and an invasion 
of the rightful powers of Congress over the subject of 
taxation. J 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be estab- 
lished by the Government for the safe deposit of the 
savings of the people and to facilitate exchange. | 

ate coe and Telegraphs.—t. Transportation being 
a means of exchange and a public necessity, the 
Government should own and operate the railroads in 
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the interest of the people and on a non-partizan basis, 
to the end that all may be accorded the same treat- 
ment in transportation, and that the tyranny and 
political power now exercised by the great railroad 
corporations, which result in the impairment, if not. 
the destruction of the political rights and personal 
liberties of the citizen, may be destroyed, Such 
ownership is to be accomplished gradually, ina manner 
consistent with sound public policy. 

2. The interest of the United Pintes in the public 
highways built with pubis moneys, and the proceeds 
of grants of land to the Pacific railroads, should never 
be alienated, mortgaged or sold, but guarded and 
protected for the general welfare, as 
provided by the laws organizing such 
railroads. The foreclosure of existing Railroadsand 
liens of the United States on these roads! Telegraphs 
should at once follow default in the SLanAEe 
payment thereof by the debtor com- 
panies; and at the foreclosure sales of 
said roads the Government shall purchase the same, if 
it becomes necessary to protect its interests therein, 
or if they can be purchased at a reasonable price; and 
the Government shall operate said railroads as public 
highways for the benefit of the whole people, and not 
in the interest of the few, under suitable provisions 
for protection of life and property, giving to all trans- 
poraat interests equal privileges and equal rates 

or fares and freights, ; 

3. We denounce the present infamous schemes for 
refunding these debts, and demand that the laws now 
applicable thereto be executed and administered ac- 
cording to their intent and spirit. 

4. The telegraph, like the Post Office system, being a 
necessity for the transmission of news, should be 
owned and operated by the Government in the interest 
of the people. 

The Public Lands.—t, True policy demands that 
the National and State legislation shall be such as 
will ultimately enable every prudent and industrious 
citizen to secure a home, and therefore the land should 
not be monopolized for speculative purposes. All 
lands now held by railroads and other corporations in 
excess of their actual needs should by lawful means 
be reclaimed by the Government and held for actual 
settlers only, and private land monopoly, as well as 
alien ownership, should be prohibited. 

z. We condemn the land grant frauds by which the 
Pacific Railroad companies have, through the conniv- 
ance of the Interior Department, robbed multitudes 
of bona fide settlers of their homes and miners of their 
claims, and we demand legislation by Congress which 
will enforce the exception of mineral land from such 
grants after as Well as before the patent. 

3. We demand that dona fide settlers on all public 
lands be granted free homes, as provided in the 
National Homestead Law, and that no exception be 
made in the case of Indian reservations when opened 
for settlement, and that all lands not now patented 
come under this demand. 

The Referendum.—We favor a system of direct legis— 
lation through the initiative and referendum, under 
proper Constitutional safeguards, 

Direct Election of President and Senators by the 
People.—We demand the election of President, Vice- 
President, and United States Senators by a direct vote 
of the people. ! 

Sympathy for Cuba.—We tender to the patriotic 
people of Cuba our deepest sympathy in their heroic 
struggle for political freedom and independence, and 
we believe the time has come when the United 
States, the great republic of the world, should recog- 
nize that Cuba is, and of right ought to be, a free and 
independent State. 

The Terrttories.—We favor home rule in the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, and the early ad- 
mission of the Territories as States. 

Public Salarzes.—All public salaries should be made 
to correspond to the price of labor and its products, 

Employment to be Furnished by Government.—In 
times Oe cteat industrial depression idle labor should 
be employed on public works as far as practicable. 

Arbitrary Judicial Action,—The BADISBEY course of 
the courts in assuming to imprison citizens for indirect 
contempt and ruling by injunction should be pre- 
vented by proper legislation. ; 

Pensions We favor just pensions for our disabled 
Union soldiers. 

A Fair Ballot.Believing that the elective franchise 
and untrammeled ballot are essential to a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, the People’s party 
condemn the wholesale system of disfranchisement 
adopted in some States as unrepublican and undem- 
ocratic, and we declare it to be the duty of the several 
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State Legislatures to take such action as will secure a 
full, free, and fair ballot and an honest count. : 
The Financial Question the Pressing [ssue,—While 
the foregoing propositions constitute the platform 
upon which our party stands, and for the vindication of 
which its organization will be maintained, we recog- 
nize that the great and pressing issue of the pending 
campaign, upon which the present election will turn, 
is the financial question, and upon this great and 
specific issue between the parties we cordially invite 
the aid and cooperation of all organizations and cit- 
izens agreeing with us upon this vital question. 


PLATFORM OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY, ADOPTED AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA., MAY 28, 1896. 


We the members of the Prohibition party, innational 
convention assembled, renewing our acknowledg- 
ment of allegiance to Almighty God as the rightful 
Ruler of the Universe, lay down the following as our 
declaration of political purpose : 


PLATFORM. 


The Prohibition party, in national convention assem- 
bled, declares its conviction that the manufacture, ex- 
portation, importation and sale of alcoholic beverages 
has produced such social, commercial, industrial, 
and political wrongs, and is now so threatening the 
perpetuity of all our social and political institutions 
that the suppression of the same by a national party, 
organized therefor, is the greatest object to be accom- 
plished by the voters of ourcountry, and is of such im- 

ortance as that it, of right, ought to control the polit- 
ical action of all our patriotic citizens until such sup- 
pression is accomplished. : 

The urgency of this cause demands the union with- 
-out further delay of all citizens who desire the prohi- 
‘bition of the liquor traffic; therefore, 

Resolved, That we favor the legal prohibition by 
‘State and national legislation of the manufacture, im- 
portation, exportation, and interstate transportation 
and sale of alcoholic beverages; that we declare our 

urpose to organize and unite all the friends of prohi- 
bition into one party, and in order to accomplish this 
end we deem it but right to leave every prohibitionist 
the freedom of his own convictions upon all other 
political questions, and trust our representatives to 
take such action upon other political questions as the 
change occasioned by prohibition and the welfare of 
the whole people shall demand. 


PLATFORM OF THE SILVER PARTY, ADOPTED AT ST. 
LOUIS, MO., JULY 23, 1896. 


First, the paramount issue at this time in the United 
States is indisputably the money question, It is be- 
tween the British gold standard, gold bonds, and bank 
currency, on the one side, and the bimetallic standard, 
no bonds, government currency (and an American 
policy), on the other. 

Reinstatement of Stlver.—On this issue we declare 
ourselves to be in favor of a distinctively American 
financial system. We are unalterably opposed to the 
single gold standard, and demand the immediate re- 
turn to the constitutional standard of gold and silver, 
by the restoration by this Government, independently 
of any foreign power, of the unrestricted coinage of 
both gold and silver into standard money at the ratio 
of 16 tor and upon terms of exact equality, as they ex- 
isted prior to 1873; the silver coin to be of full legal 
tender, equally with gold, for all debts and dues, pub- 
lic and private, and we demand such legislation as 
will prevent for the future the destruction of the legal 
tender quality of any kind of money by private con- 

ract. 

We hold that the power to control and regulate a 
paper currency is inseparable from the power to coin 
money, and hence that all currency intended to circu- 
late as money should be issued and its volume con- 
trolled by the General Government only, and should 
be a legal tender. 

Opposed to Bond Issues.—We are unalterably op- 
posed to the issue by the United States of intérest- 
bearing bonds in time of peace, and we denounce asa 
blunder, worse than a crime, the present Treasury pol- 
ley, concurred in by a Republican House, of plunging 
the country into debt by hundreds of millions in the 
vain attempt to maintain the gold standard by borrow- 
ing gold; and we demand the payment of all coin ob- 
ligations of the United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at the option of the 
Government and not at the option of the creditor. 

0 Over-Productton.—The advocates of the gold 
standard persistently claim that the real cause of our 
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distress is over-production—that we have produced so 
much that it made us poor—which implies that the 
true remedy is to close the factory, abandon the farm, 
and throw a multitude of people out of employment; 
a doctrine that leaves us unnerved and disheartened 
and absolutely without hope for the future. We affirm 
to be unquestioned that there can be no such economic 
paradox as over-production and at the same time tens 
of thousands of our fellow-citizens remaining half 
clothed and half fed and who are piteously clamoring 
for the common necessities of life. r 
Bimetallism.—Over and above all other questions of 
olicy we are in favor of restoring to the people of the 


nited States the time-honored money of the Consti- 


tution—gold and silver, not one, but 
both—the money of Washington and _. 3 
Hamilton, and Jefferson and Monroe, Bimetallism, 
and Jacksonand Lincoln, tothe end that 
the American people may receive honest _ 
pay for an honest product ; that the American debtor 
may pay his just obligations in an honest standard, 
and not in a dishonest and unsound standard, appre- 
ciated roo per cent. in purchasing power and no 
appreciation in debt-paying power, and to the end, 
further, that silver standard countries may be de- 
prived of the unjust advantage they now enjoy in the 
difference in exchange between gold and silver—an 
advantage which tariff legislation cannot overcome. 
Bryan and Sewall,—Inasmuch as the patriotic ma- 
jority of the Chicago Convention embodied in the 
financial plank of its platform the principles enunciated 
in the platform of the American bimetallic party, pro- 
mulgated at Washington, D. C., January 22, 1896, and 
herein reiterated, which ig not only the paramount but 
the only real issue in the pending campaign, there- 
fore, recognizing that their nominees embody these 
patriotic principles, we recommend that this conven- 
tion nominate illiam J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for 
President, and Arthur Sewall, of Maine, for Vice- 
President. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL PARTY, ADOPTED AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA., MAY 29, 1896.* 


The National party, recognizing God as the author 
of all just power in government, presents the follow- 
ing declaration of principles, which it pledges itself to 
enact into effective legislation when given the power 
to do so. 

1. Prohibition.—The suppression of the manufacture 
and sale, importation, exportation, and transportation 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. We 
utterly reject all plans for regulating or compromisin 
with this traffic, whether such plans be called loca 
option, taxation, license, or public control. The sale 
ot liquors for medicinal and other legitimate uses 
should be conducted by the State, without profit, and 
with such regulations as will prevent fraud or evasion. 

2. Woman Suffrage.—No citizen should be denied 
the right to vote on account of sex. 

3. Free Silver Coinage.—Ali money should be issued 
by the General Government only, and without the in- 
tervention of any private citizen, corporation, or bank- 
ing institution. It should be based up- 
on the wealth, stability, and integrity of 
the nation. It should bea full legal ten- 
der for all debts, public and private, and 
should be of full volume to meet the de- 
mands of the legitimate business inter- 
ests of the country. For the purpose of 
honestly liquidating our outstanding 
coin obligations, we favor the free and unlimited coin- 
age of both silver and gold, at a ratio of 16 to 1, with- 
out consulting any other nation. 

4. The Public Lands.—Land is the common heritage 
of the people, and should be preserved from monopoly 
and speculation. All unearned grants of land, sub- 
ject to forfeiture, should be reclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, and no portion of the public domain should here- 
after be granted except to actual settlers, continuous 
use being essential to tenure. 

‘s Government Control of Ratlroads.—Railroads, 
telegraphs, and other natural monopolies should be 
owned and operated by the Government, giving to the 
people the benefit of the service at actual cost. 

6. Zncome Tax.—The national constitution should be 
so amended as to allow the national revenues to be 
raised by equitable adjustment of taxation on the prop- 
erties and incomes of the people,-and import duties 


Woman Suf- 

frage ; Free 

Silver Coin- 
age, 


_* By delegates to the National Prohibition Conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh, who withdrew because the majority 
voted to confine the party issues to prohibition. The 
seceders organized the National party, 
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should be levied asa means of securing equitable com- 
mercial relations with other nations. 

7. Convict Labor.—The contract convict labor Sys- 

tem, through which speculators are enriched at the ex- 
pense of the State, should be abolished. 
_ 8. Sunday.—All citizens should be protected by law 
in their right to one day of rest in seven, without op- 
pressing any who conscientiously observe any other 
than the first day of the week. 

9. The Public Schools.—The American public schools, 
taught in the English language, should be maintained, 
and no public funds should be appropriated for sec- 
tarian institutions. 

to. Election of President and Senators by the People. 
—The President, Vice-President, and United States 
Senators should be elected by direct vote of the people. 

11, Liberal Penstons.—Ex-soldiers and sailors of the 
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United States army and navy, their widows and minor 
children, should receive liberal pensions, graded on 
disability and term of service, not merely as a debt of 
gratitude, but for service rendered in the preservation 
of the Union. 

12. Restriction of Immigration and Alien Suffrage. 
—Our immigration laws should be so revised as to ex- 
Se pete ey and criminals, None but citizens of the 
United States should be allowed to vote in any State, 
and naturalized citizens should not vote until one year 
after naturalization papers have been issued, 

13. Zhe Referendum.—The initiative and referen- 
dum, and proportional representation, should be 
adopted. 

14. Having herein presented our principles and pur- 
poses, we invite the cooperation and support of all 
citizens who are with us substantially agreed. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


(@) GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


THE READER'S GUIDE IN Economic, SOcIAL, 
AND POLITICAL Science. Prepared by R. R. 
Bowker and George Iles. New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1891. 

This is still, perhaps, the best general bibliog- 
raphy of the social sciences ; but the literature 
of these sciences has been increasing so fast 
that this book is already in many ways out of 
date. 


Wuart to Reap. A List of Books for Social 
Reformers. Published by the (English) Fabian 
Society. Third edition, revised, London, 1896. 

This bibliography, tho small, and tho better 
for England than the United States, is, on gen- 
eral works and blue books pertaining to eco- 
nomic theory, history, and conditions on social- 
ism and the labor movement generally, un- 
doubtedly the best short bibliography. 


Tue Best Books: A Reader’s Guide to the 
Choice of the Best Available Books in all De- 
partments of Literature down to 1890, with the 
Dates of the First and Last Editions (1891), and 
First Supplement being the Work down to Mid- 
summer, 1894. London: Sonnenschein, 1894. 

This bibliography is good for the best general 
standard works, but not for detailed reform lit- 
erature. 


DIcTIONARY OF PoLiTicAL Economy. Edited 
by R. H. IL. Palgrave. London: Macmillan, 
1893, in progress. 

This work is best on strict economic science. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, POLITICAL 
Economy, AND UNITED STATES Hisrory. Edited 
by John J. Lalor. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
(Os boo2, 

This work 1s good upon United States history. 

DICTIONNAIRE D’Economie Po.itigur. Ed- 
ited by L. Say and J. Chailley. Paris, 1891-92. 

HANDWORTERBUCH DER STAATS- WISSENSCHAF- 
TEN. ‘ Edited by J. Conrad and others, Jena: 
Fischer, 1890, in progress, 


($) PARTICULAR SUBJECTS. 


AnarcuisM. For bibliographies of the litera- 
ture of anarchism, see Appendix XI., section 
‘* Anarchism,” of Ely’s Soczalésm and Soctal 


Reforv: (Boston : Crowell, 1894). See also B. R. 
Tucker’s paper Lzberty, New York. 


CHRISTIAN SocrALism. Appendix XI., sec- 
tion ‘‘ Christian Socialism” of Ely’s Soczalzsm 
and Soctal Reform (Boston: Crowell, 1894). 
See also Appendix B., section ‘‘ Christian So- 
cialism,”’ of Bliss’s A Handbook of Socialism. 
(London : Sonnenschein, 1895 ) 


CoopPERATION. See What to Read (Part III.). 
(Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London, W. C., 
revised edition, 1896.) 


CriminoLocy. Dr. Arthur MacDonald’s Crzm- 
znology. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


1893). 


Money AND BANKING. See a bibliography in 
Horace White’s Money and Banking (Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1896). See articles PAPER Money ; 
Sitver, for books favorable to more radical 
views, and see 7he Coming Nation, published 
at Ruskin, Tenn., for Populist literature, 


MUunIcIPALISM AND MunicIpAL Reform. The 
report of the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference for Good City Government, held in 
Philadelphia, 1894, contains a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of municipal government and reform. 


NATIONALISM. See alist published by B. F. 
Hunter, 39 Preston Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Libliographie des Soctalismus 
und Communismus. By James Stamhammer 
(Jena: Fischer, 1893). A most complete Euro- 
pean bibliography, giving some 10,000 titles. 

Handbuch des Soctaltsmus. By C. Steg- 
mann and C, Hugo (Zurich : Schabelitz, 1894) ; 
Appendix to R. T. Ely’s Soctalism and Soczal 
Reform (Boston : Crowell, 1894) ; Appendix to 
Bliss’s A Handbook of Soctalism (London : 
Sonnenschein, 1895); What to Read, published 
by the (London) Fabian Society (3d ed., revised, 
London, 1896). 


SocIAL SETTLEMENTS. See a bibliography 
compiled by M. Katharine Jones, and published 
by the College Settlements Association. Ad- 
dress, M. K. Jones, Englewood, N. J, 


TrcHNIcAL Epucation. See bibliography in 
Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor of the United States, 1893. 


SoOcIALISM. 
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TEMPERANCE. See bibliography in Appendix 
of The Foundation of Death: A Study of the 
Drink Question, by Axel Gustafson (New York ; 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1887) ; also a brief but 
up-to-date bibliography in The Prohibition 
Handbook, by G. B. Waldron (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1896). 


TRADE-UNIONS AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
For America, see Appendix to Bliss’s 4 Handa- 
book of Socialism (London: Sonnenschein, 
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1893); for Great Britain, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb's History of Trade- Unionism (London: 
Longmans, 1894). 


Woman’s Ricuts, Erc. For America, see Ap- 
pendix to Woman’s Work in America, edited 
by Annie Nathan Meyer (1891) ; for Great Brit- 
ain, see a bibliography published by the Wom- 
en’s Progressive Society, 30 Theobald’s Road, 
London, W. C., 1892. 


Ly 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


(a) United States. 


Federal Census Reports.—These decennial reports are 
of the utmost value. They are also condensed into 
compendiums, giving the more important statistics. 

Statistics of Commerce.—A Bureau of Statists con- 
nected with the Federal Treasury Department issues 
a series of Statistics of Commerce and Navigation, 
also of Jnternal Commerce, A similar bureau of 
statistics connected with the State Department 
issues a series of monthly Consular Reports. 

Statistics of Education.— The Federal Bureau of 
Education, under the Interior Department, issues 
valuable annual reports. 

Statistics of Finance.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury publishes an annual report, giving statistics on a 
wide range of financial subjects. . 

Statistics of Labor.—The Department of Labor, with 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, at its head 
publishes annual and special reports on industria 
subjects. The annual reports thus far published have 
related Industrial Depressions (1886); Convict Labor 
(1887); Strikes and Lockouts 1881-86 (1888); Working 
Women in Large Cities (1889); Railroad Labor (1890) ; 
Cost of Production, Iron, Steel, Coal, etc. (891) ; Cost of 
Production, Textiles and Glass, two vols, (x892); In- 
dustrial Education (1893); Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations (1894); Strikes and Lockouts, 1887-94, two 
vols. (1895); Work and Wages of Men, Women and 
Children (1896). Special reports have related to Mar- 
riage and Divorce (1889); Labor Laws of the United 
States (1892, revised edition, 1896); Analysis and Index 
of all Reports Issued by Bureaus of Labor Statistics in 
the United States Prior to November 1, 1892 (1893); 
Compulsory Insurance in Germany, etc, (1893); The 
Gothenburg System of Liquor ‘Traffic (1893); The 
Phosphate Industry of the United States (1893); The 
Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York and Philadel- 
phia (1894); The Housing of the Working People (189s). 

The department also, since 1896, has issued a monthly 
bulletin of the Department of Labor, giving résumés 
of all labor statistical reports by Government bureaus. 

Statistics of Production.—The Department of Agri- 
culture publishes monthly and annual reports on ag- 
ricultural products. The United States Geological 
Survey issues annual reports on Zhe Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States. The United States 
Fish Commission publishes less complete statistics. 

Statistics of Ratlroads.—'The Interstate Commerce 
Commission publishes annual statistics of railroads in 
the United States. 

Statistical Abstracts.—The Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department publishes a 
most valuable yearly Stadistical Abstract, condensing 
ae the statistical information of Government publica- 

ions, 

State Reports.—All the States publish reports of 
various pe pertments and commissions, some of them 
of little and some of very great value. This applies to 
the reports of the various State labor bureaus. An 
analysis of these down to 1892 forms the Third Special 
Report of the United States Department of Labor. 
See above Statistics of Labor. 

All Federal and State publications in the United 
States can be had gratuitously till the editions are 


exhausted by applying to the departments which 
issue them, 


(6) Great Britain, 


Among the more important of the Parliamentary 
papers of Great Britain are the following, which can be 
obtained, at prices running usually from i@. to Thy 


of the official agents Eyre & Spottiswoode, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C., who  ipbeeres a good catalogue. 
Annual Reports: Statistical abstract for the United 
Kingdom Commercial Labor and Statistical Depart- 
ment of Board of Trade since 1853. Agriculture: Re- 
turns for Great Britain, with abstract returns for 
foreign countries. Birth, Death, and Marriages: 
Report of the Registrar-General for England. au- 
cation: Report of Committee of Council. Factories 
and Weoons : Report of the Chief Inspector. /7- 
nance: Accounts of the United wom Pe account of 
the publicincome, andexpenditure. Ladéor : Report of 
the Labor Department, also a labor gazette (monthly), 
Post- Office and Telegraph. : 

Report of Postmaster-General. Prisons: Report of 
Commissioners of. Raz/ways: Report of the capital 
traffic, expenditure of the railways of the United 
Kingdom; returns for United Kingdom, with sum- 
mary tables for the last 15 years. Savings Banks: 
Returns. Strikes: Report on strikes and lockouts of 
the year by the labor correspondent to the Board of 
Trade. 7rade- Unions ; Report of the labor correspond- 
ent to the Board of Trade. 7Z7vamways (street cars): 
Return of tramways authorized by Parliament. 

Occastonal Papers.—Town Improvements (better- 
ment) Committee: Report 1894. mployees’ Liability - 
Committee 1886. Hours of Labor, 1850-90. Hours of 
Labor and Wages tn Colonies, 1892. Labor Com- 
mission, Many volumes, including valuable reports 
on foreign countries; fifth final report ; minority re- 
port of trade-unionists (Manchester Labor Press). 
Report on Employment of Women. Sweating System: 
Lords Committee, 1888-89. Unemployed: Report on 
agencies and methods for dealing with unemployed. 

ousing of the Working Classes: Commission 1885. 


(c) Other Countries. 


The following are the chief general statistical 
government publications of different countries : 

Austria: O96sterreichisches statistisches Handbuch 
Sir dietm Reichsrathe vertretenen Kénigreiche und 
Lander [k. k. statistische Central Commission], Pub- 
lished since 1882. 

Belgium: <Annuatre Statistique de la Belgique 
[Ministére de l’Intérieur et de l’Instruction Publique]. 

Denmark: Danmarks Statisttk; Statistisk Aarbog 
[Udgivet af Statens. Statistiske Bureau]: Statistique 
au Danemark,; Annuaire Statistique |Publié par le 
Bureau de Statistique de l’Etat.] Publication com- 
menced in 1896. 

France: dunuatre Statistique de la France [Office 
du Travail, Ministére du Commerce de l’Industrie, 
des Postes et des Télégraphes]. Published since 1878, 

Germany: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich |Kaiserliches statistisches Amt]. Published 
since 1880, 

Italy: Annuario Statistico Italiano [Ministero di 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, Direzione Gener- 
ale Della Statistica], Published since 1878, 

New Zealand : The Pr fe of the Department of 
Labor [Wellington N, .]., Published since 1893. 

Russia: Annuaire Statistique de la Russie {Publi- 
cation du Comité Central de Statistique, Ministére de 
l’Intérieur]. Published since r882. 

Sweden: Sveriges Officiela Statistik? Sammandrag 

Statistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Kungl, Statistiska 

entralbyran]. Published since 1860. 

Switzerland: Svatistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz 
[Statistisches Bureau des eidg. Departements des In- 
nern]: Annuaire Statistique de la Surtsse [Bureau de 
Statistique du Département Fédéral de l'Intérieur]. 
Published since 1891, 
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RISE AND FALL OF WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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CHART I.—DAY’S WAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOR. 


For the period from 1700-1873 this table is based on figures given in Carroll D. Wright’s book, 
The Industrial Evolution of the United States. For the period from 1873-93 the figures given 
are from Charles B, Spahr’s Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 

For a discussion of the facts and for contrary views see article WAGEs. 
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CHART II,—CARPENTER’S DAY’S WAGES IN THE NORTH. 


The figures given in this chart are based on the same authorities as those used in construct- 
ing Chart I. 

The chart gives too favorable a view of the carpenter’s present economic position, because it 
does not make any allowance for unemployment. (See articles Wacrs and UNEMPLOYMENT in 
body of the work.) 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


This chart is based upon facts and figures given in J. E. Thorold Rogers’s Szr Centuries 
of Work and Wages. 
For contrary views, see article Sort Hour MOVEMENT. 
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RISE AND FALL OF REAL WAGES (MEASURED BY WHAT THEY WILL BUY) IN ENGLAND, 
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This chart is based upon Rogers’s work, Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
For contrary views, see article WEALTH, 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


POPULATION, 


WEALTH. 
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Diagrams showing by percentages the population and wealth distribution in the United States, 
according to tables compiled by George K. Holmes, United States Census Expert on Mortgage 


Statistics. 


For a full discussion of this subject, see article WEALTH. 


PLATFORM OF THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


OBJECT. 


An industrial commonwealth founded upon the so- 
cialization of land and capital. 


METHODS. 


The education of the community in the principles of 
socialism. 

The industrial and political organization of the 
workers. 

The independent representation of socialist prin- 
ciples on all elective bodies, 


PROGRAM. 


The true object of industry being the production of 
the requirements of life, the responsibility should 
rest with the community collectively ; therefore . 

The land, being the storehouse of all the necessaries 
of life, should be declared and treated as public 
a pea : ‘ 

The capital necessary for industrial operations 
should be owned and used collectively. 

Work and wealth resulting therefrom should be 
equitably distributed over the population. 

As a means to this end, we demand the enactment 
of the following measures : ; 

1. A maximum eight-hour working-day, a six days’ 
working-week, with the retention of all existing holi- 
days, and labor day, May :, secured by law, 


2. The provision of work to all capable adult appli- 
cants at recognized trade-union rates, witha statutory 
minimum of sixpence per hour, 

In order to remuneratively employ the applicants, 
parish, district, borough, and county councils to be 
invested with powers to: 

(a) Organize and undertake such industries as they 
may consider desirable. 

(6) Compulsorily acquire land ; purchase, erect, or 
manufacture buildings, machinery, stock, or other 
articles for carrying on such industries. 

(c) Levy rates on the rental values of the district, 
and borrow money on the security of such rates for 
any of the above purposes. 

3. State pensions for every 
age, and adequate provision 
sick and disabled workers, 

4. Free, secular, primary, secondary and university 
education, with free maintenance while at school or 
university. 

5. The raising of the age of child-labor, with a view 
to its ultimate extinction. , 

6. Municipalization and public control of the drink 
traffic. 

7. Abolition of indirect taxation, and the gradual 
transference of all public burdens on to unearned in- 
comes with a view to their ultimate extinction. 

The I. L. P. is in favor of every proposal for extend- 
ing electoral rights to both men and women and dem- 
ocratizing the system of government. 


erson over so years of 
or all widows, orphans, 


A CHRONOLOGY OF SOCIAL REFORMS BY SUBJECTS 
AND COUNTRIES. 


LITION OF SLAVERY AND EXTENSION OF 
ais SUFFRAGE. 


eas Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman. : 5 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others agitate against 
the slave trade. 
1794. France abolishes slave trade. 


1800. — 
3807. Abolition of slave trade, Great Britain. 
1808, Abolition of slave trade, United States. 


1810, 


1820. = = 
Missouri Compromise, United States. 


1330) ESL 
aor Garrison publishes Lzberafor, United States. 
1832. New England Anti-Slavery Society. 

Reform Bill, England. 
1833. Slavery abolished in English colonies. 
1839 British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
American Anti-Slavery Society, United States. 


1840. 
Liberty Party, United States. | 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, London. 

1848. Free Soil Party, United States. ; 
First Woman’s Rights Convention, United States, 


1850. 
: California admitted a Free State—Fugitive Slave 
Law, United States. 
Mazzini’s Young Jtaly. 
1852. Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, United States. 
1856. Republican Party, United States. 
1857, Dred Scott Decision, United States. 
1859, John Brown hanged, United States. 
1860, 


Lincoln elected, United States. 
1861-65. War of the Rebellion, United States, 
1863. Emancipation of slaves, United States. 
1867. American, also National, Woman Suffrage asso- 
ciations, United States. 
Woman suffrage in Wyoming, United States. 


1870. 


15th Amendment to the Constitution, United 
States. 
American Anti-Slavery Society disbands. 
sere Woman suffrage in Utah (Mormon), 
1879. Mill’s Sudbjection of Women, England. 


1880. 
1888. United action against African slave trade. 
County councils, England. 
Australian ballot, Massachusetts, United States, 
1889, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 


1890. 
1893. Woman suffrage, Colorado. 
1896, Woman suffrage, Utah and Idaho, 


ANARCHISM AND RADICAL INDIVIDUALISM. 


sg Godwin’s Inguiry Concerning Political Justice, 
England. 


1800. 


80. SSS eee 


1820, 


1830. 


1840. 
Proudhon’s What zs Property? France. 

1845. Stirner’s The /ndividual, etc., Germany. 

1846. Warren’s 7rue Civilization, United States. 


1850. 
Spooner’s Science of Soctety, United States. 


1860. 

1868, Bakounin’s Social-Democratic Alliance, Switzer- 
land. 

1870. 


1871. Paris Commune, France, 

1872. Anarchists and Socialists split at the Internation- 
al Conference at the Hague, Holland. 

1878, Avant Garde, first Anarchist paper. 


1880. 


Name Anarchist-Communist used. 
1882. Liberty and Property Defense League, England, 
1883. International Working People’s Association, 
United States, 
1886. Chicago Anarchists tried, United States. 
1887, Chicago Anarchists hanged, United States. 


1890. 


First International Labor Day. 
1891. Herbert Spencer’s Justice, England. 
1892. A Plea for Liberty, England. 
1894. Extensive Anarchist riots and arrests, France, 


7 wee ee 


be 


CHRONOLOGY OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


COOPERATION AND COOPERATIVE - 
NITIES. Sipe 


1790. 
Stokers organize, 1788, England. 


1800... — 
1803. Harmonists come to United States. 
1800. First Conseil des Prudhommes, France. 


6. 


1820. 


ee ee 
1825. Owen’s New Harmony Community, Indiana, 


United States. 
Owen's cooperative experiments, England. 


1830. 


i 

1842. Le Claire’s Profit Sharing, France. 
1841-56. Hopedale Community, United States. 
1842-45. Brook Farm Community, United States. 


1843. True Inspirationists (Amana Community) come 


to United States. 
1844. Rochdale pioneers. _ 
1849. Colony of Icaria, United States. 


2 
Cooperative land banks, Germany. 


1859. Familisties at Guise, France. 


1860, 

Mundella’s Board of Conciliation, England. 
1863. North of England Cooperative, Wholesale. 
1867. Patrons of Husbandry, United States. 
1869, Cooperative Congresses, England. 


1870. = 

1876. Boucicaut’s Profit Sharing, France. 
1877-97. Sovereigns of Industry, United States, 
1879. “* Vooruit”’ at Ghent, Belgium. 


188c. 

1885-95. Kaweah colony. 

1886-96. Topolobampo colony. 

1886. ‘* Leclaire,” Illinois, United States. 
Massachusetts Board of Arbitration. 

1887. Gilman’s Profit Sharing, United States. 


1890. Labor Exchange, United States. 


BY 


1790. 
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CURRENCY. 


1791-1811, First bank of United States. 


1800, 


1810, 


1816. 


France monetizes silver and gold at 15% to 1. 
England demonetizes silver. 


1817-41. Second bank of United States. 


1820. 
1825. 


1830. 


1837. 


1840. 
1847. 
1840. 


1850. 
1857. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 


1867. 
1869. 
1870. 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1880. 
1881, 


1890. 


1893. 


1894. 


Money crisis, Europe and United States. 


ackson’s war on the banks, United States. | 
anic, United States. 


Money crisis, United States. 
Gold discoveries, United States. 


Panic, United States. 


- 


Panic, England. 

First issue of greenbacks, United States. 
Bond issues, United States. 

National banking system, United States, 
‘*Credit Strengthening Act,’’ United States. 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium demone- 
tize silver. 

United States legally demonetizes silver. 

Germany demonetizes silver, 

Severe panic and crisis. 

Greenback Party, United States. 

Latin Union demonetizes silver. 

Holland demonetizes silver. 

Russia demonetizes silver. 

France and Switzerland demonetize silver. 

Bland Silver Bill, United States. 


International Monetary Conference. 


Sherman Act, United States, 

India closes mints to silver. 

Severe panic and crisis, United States. 

“ Sherman Law” repealed, United States. 
Syndicate bond contracts, United States. 


1438 


1799. 


\ 
SOCIALISM AND LAND REFORM. 


" Pauchet’s Bouch de Fer, France. 


1797. Babeuf’s conspiracy, France.. 


* Owen at New Lanark, Scotland. 


1808. Fourier’s 7heory of the Four Movements, France. 


1817. Owen’s Socialists’ proposals to Parliament, Eng- 


land. 


Fichte on the State, Germany. 


1821. Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, Germany. 


Workman's Advocate, United States. 


1828. Gall’s Humanitarian Leajiets, Germany. 


1830. 


Lamennais’s L’Avenzr, France. 


1838. Weitling’s agitation, Germany. 
1838-42. Chartism in England. 
1839. Carlyle’s Chartésm, England. 


1840. 


Lamennais’s Words of a Believer, France, 


Cabot’s Voyage to Jcarza, France. 
Fourierism in United States. 


1845. Albrecht the Prophet, Germany. 
1848. Marx’s Engel’s Communistic Manifesto. 


Revolution in France and all Europe. 
National workshop for the unemployed, France. 


1849. Christian Socialism in England. 


1850, 


1860, 


Spencer’s Soctal Statics, Ake 
Huet’s The Soctal Retgn of Christianity, Belgium. 


1863. Lassalle’s German Working Men’s Association, 


1864. 
1867. 


The International formed, London, England, 
Marx’s Cap7ta/, England. 


1869. Social-Democratic Working Men’s Party, Ger- 


1870. 


many. 


1872, Socialists of The Chair, Germany. 


Socialists and Anarchists split at the Hague Con- 
ference of the International. 


1878, Anti-Socialist Law, Germany. 
1879. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, United 


1880, 


States. 


1881. Social-Democratic Federation, England. 
1883. Fabian Society, London, England. 
1884. Gronlund’s Cooperative Commonwealth, United 


States. 


1886. Trafalgar Square “Riots,” England. 


Henry George nominated for Mayor, New York, 
United States. 


1888. Nationalist movement, United States. 


1890, 


1891. Labor Church, England. 
1893. Independent Labor Party, England, 


1894. 
1897. 


“ Coxeyism,’’ United States. 


Debs’s Cooperative Commonwealth, United 
States. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 
1813. 


1818, 


1820. 
1826, 


1830. 
1831. 
1838. 


1840. 


1843. 
1847. 


1850. 
i851. 


1860, 
1869. 


1870, 
1871. 
1873. 


1876. 
1878. 


1880, 
1881. 
1882, 


1883. 
1889. 


1890, 
1892. 


i 
CHRONOLOGY OF SOCIAL REFORMS BY SUBJECTS AND COUNTRIES. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Total abstinence literature circulated in Vir- 
ginia, United States. 


ee a ee eee 

Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, United States. ue ; 

Secretary Calhoun prohibits drinking in the 
army, United States. 


J Se eee 
American Society for the Promotion of Temper- 
ance, United States. 


British and Foreign Temperance Society. 
Father Mathew’s Movement, Ireland, etc. 


Washingtonian Movement, United States, 
National Temperance Society, England. 
Band of Hope, Leeds, England. 


Maine Law, Maine, United States. 
Good Templars, New York, United States. 


Prohibition Party formed, United States. 


Church of England Temperance Society. 

Women’s Temperance Crusade, United States. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union formed, 
United States. 

British Women’s Temperance Association. 

Frances Willard, President of Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, United States. 

Blue Ribbon Movement, England. 


Kansas adopts a prohibitory amendment to State 
Constitution. 

Church Temperance Society, United States. 

Iowa scopte prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment. 

World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

North and South Dakota adopt prohibitory con- 
stitutional amendments. u 


Prohibition Party vote, United States, 270,710, 


; 


CHRONOLOGY OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


TRADE-UNIONS AND LABOR MOVEMENT. 
1790. 


x800, 
i802. First Factory Act, England. 


1810, 
1814. 


Apprentice Law repealed, England. 


1820. 


1824. Trade-unions party legalized, England. 


1830. 
1834. Grand National 


England. 


Consolidated Trade-Union, 


President Van Buren’s Ten-Hour Proclamation, 
United States. 

Factory Act, England. 

Ten-Hour Bill, England. 


: Eight-Hour Day, Victoria, April 22. 
Trade councils, England. 


1860. 
National Labor Union, United States. 
1864-78. Knights of St. Crispin, United States. 
1869. Knights of Labor secretly formed, United States. 


1870, 
1872. 
1874. 
1875. 


National Agricultural Labor Union, England. 
Industrial Congress, Rochester, United States, 
Trade-Union Congresses begun, England. 
Trade-unions fully recognized, England. 
Railroad strikes, United States. 
Labor representatives in Parliament, England. 
Knights of Labor first and general assembly, 
United States. 


1877. 
1878. 


1880. 
1881. American Federation of Labor. 
Growth of Knights of Labor, United States. 
1885-86. Railroad strikes, United States, 
1887. Labor Exchange, Paris, France. 
1888. Dock strike, London, England. 
1889. Carpenters’ strike, United States, 


1890. 
a ae Strikes in Australia. d 
1892. Strike at Homestead, Pa., United States. 
1893. American Railway Union formed. 
Coal strike, England. 
1896. Pullman strike, United States. 


BY SUBJECTS AND COUNTRIES. 1439 


OTHER REFORMS. 


1790. 
1795. 
1798. 


Courts of conciliation, Denmark. 
Malthus’s Essay on Population. 


1800. 


1806. First evening school, Bristol, England. 


1810. 
1819, Chalmers’s Experiments in Self-Help, Glasgow, 


Scotland, 


1820, 


1826. Froebel’s Education of Man, Germany. 


1830. 
First Building Association, Philadelphia, United 
States. 


1839. Anti-Corn Law League, England. 


Hill’s cheap postage, England. 

First Normal School, 4 

Kindergarten School, Germany. 
. Young Men’s Christian Association, England. 
. Repeal of Corn Laws, England. 


. Public baths, Birmingham, England. 
. Young Women’s Christian Association, England. 


- 


. Cooking School, London, England. 
. London Charity Organization Society. 


Elementary Education Bill, England. 
. Mayor Chamberlain inaugurates municipalism 
at Birmingham, England, 
. Chautauqua Assembly, United States. 
National Conference of Charities, United States. 
. “Indeterminate” sentence at Elmira Reforma- 
tory, United States. 


. Civil Service Act, United States. 
. New England Divorce Reform League. 
. Toynbee Hall, London. 
. Interstate Commerce Act, United States. 

Church Association for the Advancement of the 

Interests of Labor, New York, United States, 

1889. Hull House, Chicago, United States. 
Christian Social Union, England. 


1899 


Booth’s Jn Darkest England. ; 

College Settlements Association, United States. 
1891. Church Social Union, United States. | 
1893. American Proportional Representative League, 

United States. ; 

1894. National Municipal League, United States. _ 
1896. National Divorce Legislation League, United 
States. 
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